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PKEFACE. 


The Cabinet Dictionary is offered to the public as a compendious and 
handy exposition of the English language, adapted by numerous alterations 
and additions to present times. The vocabulary includes, in addition to 
all purely English words, and those which have been sanctioned by the 
usage of standard Authors in Prose and Poetry, such colloquial expressions 
as have passed into the domain of general as distinguished from local or 
provincial speech ; many new phrases, mainly of Continental origin, now 
current in the daily and periodical press ; and those terms in science, 
philosophy^ and art, which are to be met with in popular essays and 
lectures, or in other works not purely technical or scientific. 

The usefulness of a Dictionary, and its chief value to the scholar and 
ordinary reader, lies in the Definitions or explanations of the words; a 
secondary importance attaches to the Etymology as fixing the primary, and 
throwing light on the secondary senses in which words are employed ; and ^ 
* a further use, as a book of general reference, depends on the correctness 
of the Orthography, and the soundness of the principles and rules of 
Pronunciation. 

It has therefore been the first object in the Cabinet Dictionary to 
furnish a clear, accurate, and complete description of each and all the 
meanings which belong to the words in the Vocabulary — the disconnecting 
hyphens indicating the transitions and gradations of signification; and 
wherever it was practicable, these have been so arranged as to exhibit either 
the logical concatenation from the primary and fundamental idea, or the 
natural and historical development of it. It is confidently hoped, that 
precision and succinctness have not been sacrificed in the attempt to bring 
out the various shades of meaning which even a single word may assume, 
as it is applied in a literal, metaphorical, or abstract relation. 

The Etymology has been prepared from comparison of the views of 
different lexicographers; and advantage has been taken of the labours of 
Max Muller, Wedgwood, Farrar, and others in the new science of Compara- 
tive Philology. Where so little space could be spared, it was incumbent to 
designate only one root-form, in order to show how the word assumed its 
present aspect, and acquired its primary meaning. In some instances more 
than one root-form is adduced, chiefly to indicate the origin of its secondary 
§iid accidental meanings. 
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PKEFACE. 


The Orthography maintained, both in the entries and throughout the 
work, is such as is obtained from the usage of the best writers of modern 
English. 

The proper Pronunciation of the words is clearly and unmistakably 
designated by reprinting them after the entry in phonetic spelling, with 
distinct syllabication, distributed accents, and marked vowel sounds. 

Numerous Illustrations have been added of interesting objects in natural 
history, of mechanical contrivances, of scientific and artistic forms and pro- 
ductions, &c. While these serve their main design to convey a more vivid 
idea of the objects illustrated than can be afforded by mere verbal descrip- 
tion, they will also form an attractive feature in the book as specimens of 
good engraving. 

Fully furnished with the material requisite to answer the demands of 
the ordinary reader, the Cabinet Dictionary is specially fitted and intended 
for the use of students and the more advanced pupils in the classes of Eng- 
lish language and literature ; and it will form a valuable aid to parents, 
schoolmasters, and others employed in the instruction of the young. 

The form and character of the typography, and the arrangement of the 
matter, is so clear and distinct as to render the finding out of an individual 
word a comparatively easy task; the unusual fulness of the definitions insures 
that the particular meaning required will be included among those attached 
to the word, and the precision and minute accuracy of the distinctions, 
facilitates the discovery of which out of the many is the one required. In 
the Etymology, the root-forms adduced are those which best serve to show 
the origin and affinity of the words, and throw the clearest light on their 
signification and usage, without cumbering the work and confusing the 
scholar with too great a number of cognate terms. And, finally, the book 
both in size and appearance, and in the quantity and quality of its contents, 
will favourably compare with similar works of a more expensive kind, and 
the price at which it is offered cannot fail to procure for it a speedy intro- 
duction and an increasing employment even in our common schools. 


Glasgow, April, 1871. 
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LIST OF ABBKEVIATIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 


a. 

stands for adjective. 

adv. 



adverb. 

Anier. 



American. 

A. 



Arabic. 

Armor. 



Armorican. 

A..S. 



Anglo-Saxon. 

Braz. 



Brazilian. 

Catal. 



(Catalan. 

Celt. 



Celtic. 




confer (compare). 

C. 



('haldee. 

Chin. 



Chinese. 

comp. 



comparative. 

conj. 



conjunction. 

Copt. 



Coptic. 

D. 



Dutch. 

Dan. 



I )anish. 

dim. 



diminutive. 

Eng. 



English. 

e. y. 



exempli gratld (for example). 

fern. 



feminine. 

F, 



French. 

Gaol. 



Gaelic. 

Ger. 



German. 

Go. 



Gothic. 

G. 



Greek. 

H. 

Hung. 



Hebrew. 

Hungarian, 

Icel. 



Icelandic. 

i, €. 



id est (that is). 

imp. 

. 


imperfect. 

interj. 

, 


interjection. 

Ir. 



Irish. 

It. 



Italian. 

L, 

. 


Latin. 

masc. 



masculine. 

Malay. 

. 


Malayan. 


n. 

stands for noun. 

neut. 


neuter. 

Norm. 

R ! 

Norman French. 

Nor. 


Norse. 

p. 


participle. 

p, a. 


particii)ial adjective. 

pOJift, 


nassive. 

JPer. 


Persian. 



Portuguese. 

f>ol. 


T)lural. 

Polish. 

1>1>- 


participle past. 

W: 


participle present. 

Proven (^al. 

prep. 


j>rcposition. 

pret. 


l)reterite. 

prio. 


privative. 

pron. 


pronoun. 

q. V, 


quod vide (which see). 

R. 


Roman. 

R. C. 


Roman Catholic. 

Russ. 


Russian. 

S. 


Saxon. 

sr. 


scUicet (being understood). 

Scot. 


b^ottish. 

sing. 


singular. 

Skr. 


Sanskrit. 

81av. 


Slavonic. 

Sp. 


Spanish. 

snperl. 


superlative. 

Sw. 


Swedish. 

Syr. 


Syriac. 

Tiu-k. 

. 

Turkish. 


V, 


verb. 

V, i. 


verb intransitive. 

V, t. 


verb transitive. 

W. 


Welsh. 


KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 

The consonants employed in the Phonetic spelling, with the exception of retain their name 
sounds, and the vowels, unless marked, retain their short sounds. The diphthong au or aw 
represents the sound of a, as heard in all ; ou or ow that of ow, as in now ; and oo unmarked, 
as in book; the short sound of do, as in moon. The sharj) sound of th is indicated by common 
letters, as in thin; the, flat sound by small capitals, as in THen. The syllabic sound of ble, 
whether terminal or incidental^ is represented by bl, and the termination hly by ble. By 
referring to the following Key, it will be seen that the notation of long and peculiar vowel 
sounds IS remarkably simple : — 

Fate, far; me, her; mine; note; tune; moon. 
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A 

A, The first letter of the alphabet in most langfuages ; 
— the indefinite article, signifying ona or any, pl^ed 
before nouns of tiio singular number denoting an 
individual object, before collective nouns, and ateo 
before plural nouns when the adjective feuo or the 
phrase great many is interposed. It is a contraction of 
the Anglo-Saxon an, or anc, one, and is substituted for 
an before all words beginning with a consonant sound, 
except words beginning with the sound of h and hav- 
ing the accent on any other syllable than the first; 
as, a table, a woman, a year. A sharp (A I ), the name 
of a musical tone intermediate between A and B. A 
fiat (A ^ ), the name of a tone intermediate between 
A and G. - [priestly office. 

Aaronio, (a-ron'ik) o. Pertaining to Aaron or to his 

Aback, (a-bak^adv. Backward, against the masts — ^said 
of the sails when pressed by the wind. 

Abacus, (ab'a-kus) n. [L.J The upper plate upon the 
capital of a column, sup- 
porting the architrave;— 
an instrument for effect- 
ing arithmetical calcula- 
tions with sliding balls or 
counters. Abacus. 

Abaddon, (ab-ad'dun) n. [H.j The destroyer, or angel 
of the bottomless pit ; the same as Apollyon. 

Abaft, (a-baftO prep. Towards the stem ; from back of ; 
farther aft. • 

Abaisance, (a-ba'sans) n. Obeisance ; a bow ; respect. 

Abalienate, (ab-rd'yen-at) v. t. [L. abalimare; ab and 
alienus, foreign.j To transfer the title of property 
from one to another; — imp. & pp, abalienated; ppr. 
abalienating. 

Abalienation, (ab- 51 'yen- 5 -shun) w. Act of abalienating. 

Abandon, (a-ban'dun) v. t. [F. abandonner, from L. ad, 
and L. bandum, proclamation, interdiction.] To 
un wholly and finally, or with a view never to 
resum^— imp. & pp. abandoned ; abandoning. 

Abandoned, ^a-ban'dund) p. a. Given up entirely, as to 
a vice. [abandoned. 

Abandonee, (a-ban'dun- 5 ) n. One to whom a thing is 

Abandoner, (a-ban'dun-cr) 71. One who abandons. 

Abandonment, (a-ban'dun-ment) n. Act of abandon- 
ing, or state of being abandoned; entire desertion or 
relinqtuishment. 

Abase, (a-bas') v. t. [P. abaiaser, from L. basis, base.] 
To biing low, as to the pound ; to cast down ; — 
imp. ft pp. abased ; ppr. abasing. [very low. 

Abasement, (a-ba.s'ment) n. Act of abasing, or bringing 

Abash, ^a-bashO v. t. [F. abaisser.] ^'o destroy the self- 
possession of, as by suddenly exciting a consciousness 
of ^It, inferiority, or the like ; to strike with sud- 


ABBEEVIATUBE 

den shame or fear : — imp. ft pp. abashed ; ppr. abash* 
ing. [fear, or the like. 

Abashment, (a-bash'ment) n. Confiision from shame, 
Abatable, (a-bat'a-bl) a. Capable of being abated. 
Abate, (a-bat') v. t. [F. abattre, from L. ab and batuere, 
to strike.] Litei'ally, to beat or batter down; hence, 
to bring down or reduce from a higher to a lower state, 
number, degree, or the like ; to ^minish ; to lessen ; 
specifically, to cause to fail, as a writ ; to destroy, as 
a niiisance ; — v. i. To decrease ; to become less in 
strength or violence; — to be defeated: — imp. ft pp. 
abated; ppr. abating. 

Abatement, (a-bat'ment) n. Act of abating, or state of 
being abated ; decrease ; specifically, a remittiTig, os of 
a tax ; failure, as of a writ ; removal, as of a nuis- 
ance ; entry of a stranger into a freehold aft.cr the 
death of the last possessor, before the heir or devisee. 
Abatis, (a-ba-te') n. [F.] A row of sharpened branches 
of trees turned outwalk for defence in war. 

Abator, <a-ba't§r) n. One who, without right, enters 
into a freehold on the death of the last possessor, 
before the heir or devisee; one who reduces or re- 
moves a nuisance. 

Abattoir, (a-bat-tw&r') n. [F.] A public slaughterhouse. 
Abb, (.ab) a. |A.-.S. ab, 06. ] Among weavers, yarn for 
the warp. Hence, abb- 7 oool is wool for the abb. 

Abba, (ab'ba) n. A Syriac word meaning father, used 
to denote a religious superior. [abbot. 

Abbacy, (ab'ba-se) 71. The condition or privileges of an 
Abbe, (ab'a) n. [F,] Originally, an abbot; but now 
an ecclesiastic without charge, devoted to teaching, 
literature, (fee. 

Abbess, (ab'bes) n. The governess of a nunnery. 
Abbey, (ab^be) n. A residence of monks or nuns; — 
the dwelling of an abbot; — a church attached to a 
monastery, as Westminster Abbey. 

Abbot, (ab'but) 71. [L. abba, gerw abbatis.'] Head of a 
community of monks; superior or governor of an 
abbey. [abbot. 

Ahbotship, (aVbut-ship) n. The state or office of an 
Abbreviate, (ab-bre've-at) v. t. [L. a6 and breviare.} 
To bring within less space ; to reduce by contraction or 
omission:— imp. &pp. abbreviated; ppr. abbreviating. 
Abbreviation, (ab -brS-ve-R'shun) n. The act of abbrevi- 
ating ; — the form to which a word or phrase is reduced 
by contraction or omission, as Gen. for Genesis ;-^one 
dash, or more, through the stem of a note, dividing it 
respectively into quavers, semiquavers, or demi-semi- 
quaveiTis. [or reduces to a smaller com])a8S. 

Abbroviator, (ab-bre've-a-t§r) «. One who abbreviates 
Abbreviature, (ab-brCVe-a-tur) n. An abbreviation ; 
— an abridgment or compend. 

B 




A, B, fl 8 ABtomdyiatf 

At B, 0, The first three letters of the alphabet, used To stand firm under; to endure or bear without shrink- 
for the whole alphabet. ing» or patiently <& pp. abode; ppi\ abiding. 

Abdioant, (aVde-kant) n. One who abdicates. Abies, (a'be-es) tu [L.] Belonging to the genus of coni- 

Abdicate, (ab'de-kat) v. t. fL. abdicare, from ab and ferous trees. 
dicOiTB, to say.] To give up right or claim to ; to with- Ability, (a-bine-te) n, [L. hdbilitas, from habere, to 
draw from; — v.i. To i-elinonish an office, right, have, to hold.] Quality, state, or condition ^ being 

power, trust : — imp. <fc pp. abdicated ; ppr. abdicating. able ; power to act, whether bodily, moral, inteliec- 

Jmdication, (ab-do-ka'shun) n: The abandonment of a tual, conventional or legal. 


To stand firm under; to endure or bear without shrink- 
ing, or patiently: — imp. dSn pp. abode; ppi\ abiding. 
Abies, (a'be-es) n. [L.] Belonging to the genus of coni- 
ferous trees. 


Judication, (ab-do-ka'shun) n. The abandonment of a 
public office or of a right or trust. [abdication. 

J^diontive, (ab'de-ka-tiv) a. Causing, or implying 


able ; power to act, whether bodily, moral, intellec- 
tual, conventional or legal. 

Abintestate, (ab-in-tes'tat) a. Inheriting the estate of 
one who died without a will. [debility. 


Abdioator, (ab-de-ka'ter) n. One who resigns or .alidi- Ahmritation, (ab-ir-re-ta'shun) n. Want of strength ; 
cates. [for secreting or preserving goods. Abject, (ab'jekt) a. [L. abjectus, from ab and jacere. 


Ab^tory, (ab'de-ter-e) n. [L. abditorium.] A place 
Abdomen, (ab-dO'men) n. [L.] The belly, or that part 


to throw.] Sunk to a low condition; hence, low in 
estimation ; despicable. 


of the body which lies between the thorax and the Abjeot, (ab'jokt) n. One in a miserable state. [ness, 
bottom of the pelvis. [men. Abjection, (ab-jek'shun) n. Meanness of spirit; base- 

Abdominal, (ab-dom'in-al) a. Pertaining to the alxlo- Abjeotness, (ab'jekt-nes) n. State of being abject ; base- 
Abdominal, (ab-dom'in-al) n. A kind of fish, like sal- ness. [ment. 

roon, &c., with ventral fins Abjudicate, (ab-jeu/de-kat) v.t To give away in judg- 

behind the pectoral. Abjudication, (ab-joO-de-ka'shun) n. Act of abjudicat- 

Abdominous, (ab-dom'in-us) [under oath, or solemnly. 

a. Having a big belly ; ■ w Abjuration, (ab-jdor-a'shun) n. The act of renouncing 

w ^ Abjure, (ab-jooi-') v. t. [L, abjurare, from ab and ./a- 
[ab-diis') v.f. [L- abdn- Abdomin-il «wear.] To renounce under oath, or with great 

»m ab and duca'c, to ‘ ‘ solemnity <fe pp. abjured; ppi\ abjuring. 

To draw away; to draw to a different part;— Ablactation, (ab-lak-ta'shun) 71. [L. aband lac, milk.] 


Abduce, (ab-dus') v.t. [L. abdn- Abdomimil. 

cere, from ab and duceir, to 

lead.] To draw away ; to draw to a different part . 
imp. & pp. abduced; ppr. abducing. A weaning of a child from the breast; — a method of 

Abduot, (ab-dukt') v. t. (L. a6ductu«.] To take away grafting by approach or inarching, 
by stealth or by unlawful force: — imp. and pp. ab- Ablaqueate, (ab-la'kwe-at) r. <. To lay bare or expose, 
ducted ; ppr. abducting. as the roots of a tree. 

Abduction, (ab-duk'shun) n. The act of carrying away, Ablaqueation, (ab-la-kwg-jVshun) n. [h. ablaqueatio.'] 
especially of a person, by frau<^, or stealth, or force. The aot or process of laying bare the roots of trees. 
Abductor, (ab-duk'tcr) n. A person guilty of abduction ; Ablation, (ab-lii'shun) n. A bearing or caiuying awiiy. 
—a muscle which serves to draw a part out or from Ablative, (ab'la-tiv) a. [L. ablativus, from ablatus, 


the median line of the body. [the ship’s keel. 

Abeam, (a-bCmO adv. On the beam ; at right angles with 
Abearance, (a-bflr'ans) n. Behaviour; demeanour. 


pp. of aVfferre, to carry away, from ab and ferre.] 
Taking away or removing ; — applied to the sixth case 
of Latin nouns. 


Abeoedarian, (a-be-se-da're-an) n. One who teaches or Ablative, (ab'la-tiv) n. The sixth case of Latin nouns, 
who learns the a, b, c, or lettera of the alphabet; an Ablaze, (a-blaz') ady. On fire; in a blaze; — in a state 


alphabetarian. 

Abed, (a-bedO adv. In bed ; on the bed. 

Abele or Abeltree, (a-bel', or a'bel-trc) n. The white 
poplar. [mallow. 

Abeimosk, (a'bol-mosk) n. The musk-mallow, or Syrian 


of ardent desire ; highly excited. 

Able, (tVbl) a. [L. habilis.] Having ability or com- 
petency ; possessing physical or mental power for the 
! nccomi)li8hment of some object; Having property, 

I skill, or the like : — conip. abler ; superl. ablest. 


Aber, (a'ber) n. [Celtic.] The mouth of a stream or Able-bodied, (a'bl-bod-id) a. Having a sound, strong 
liver, body; robust; vigorous. 

Aberraiioe, (ab-gr'ans) n. [L. aberrare, from ab and Ablegate, (ablo-gat) v. t. [L. from ab and legare, to 
errore, to wander.] Deviation from rectitude. send away.] To send abroad. [blindness. 

Aberrant, (ab-er>mt) a. Straying from the right way ; Ahlepsy, (abTip-so) ii. [G. ablepeia.] Want of sight ; 


—exceptional; abnormal. 

Aberration, (ab-er-akhun) n. Act of wandering ; devia- 


Abluent, (abTu-ent) n. Somotliing reputed to have the 
power of purifying the blood ; a detergent. 


tion, especially from tmth or moral rectitudo, or from Abl^ion, (ab-lii'shun) n. [L. ablutio, from ablucre, to 
the natural state; — alienation of mind; — a small waSli away.] Act of cleansing or washing ; — ^religious 


the natural state; — alienation of mind; — a small 
periodical change of position in a star or other heavenly 

Abetf (arbetO v. t. [Old F. abeter from the root of bait.] 


walli away.] Act of cleansing or washing; — ^religious 

S irification ; — water used in cleansing. 

ly, (a'ble) adv. In an able manner ; with ability or 
skill. [reject. 


To encourage or incite by aid or countenance; — to Abnegate, (alVne-gat) r. i. [L. abnegare.] To deny and 
encourage to commit a crime, or assist in a criminal j Abnegation, (ab-ne-ga'shun) n. Denial and renuncia- 
act:— imp. &pp. abetted; ppr. abetting. 


[trary to rule, law, or system ; irregular. 


Abetment, (a-bet'ment) n. Act of abetting or encourag- Abnormal, (ab-norm'al) a. [L. ab and norma rule.] Con- 
ing ; support. [ages ; an instigator. Abnormity, (ab-norm'e-te) n. State or quality of being- 

Abettor, (a-bet'er) if. One who abets, aids, or encouv- abnormal or irregular. , ^ - f 

Abeyance, (a-ba^ans) n. [F. haye-i^. Old F. haer, b&er, to Aboard, (a-bord') adv. On board ; in a vessel.' 
gape, tarry.] A state of suspension or temporary ex- Abode, (a-bod') n. State or place of residence, 
tinction with the expectation of a revival Abolish, (a-boTish) v. t. [L. abolescere, abolere, from 

Abl^, (ah-hori) v. t jL. abhorrere, from ab and linmrei'e, ah and olescere, olere, to grow.] To do away with utter- 
to bristle, shiver.] To regard with horror or detesta- ly ; to put an end to; to annul or destroy; to make 
tion to dislike or hate extremely : — imp. & pp. ah- void. [ed. 

hori^d ; ppr. abl^orring. Abolishahle, (a-bol'ish-a-bl) a. Capable of being abolish- 

Abhorrence, (ab-hbrirens) n. Detestation; great hatred. Abolishment, (a-boTish-niont) n. Act of abolishing; 
Abhorrent, (ab-hor'rent) a. AbhoiTing ; detesting ; hat- abolition. 

ing; struck with abhorrence;— contrary; repugnant; Abolition, (ah-6-lish'un) n. Act of abolisliing, or state 
inconsistent. of being abolished ; a doing away with finally and for 

Ahib, (a-bih) n. The first month of the Jewish year. ever— apjpMed paiticularly to slavery. 

Abide, (a-bidO v. i. To continue in a place to con- Abolitionist, (ab-6-lish'un-ist) nr One who Ihvours abo- 
tinue firm or stable, as to abide by a contract v. t lition, especially the abolition of slavery. 


of being abolished ; a doing away with finally and for 
ever— applied paiticularly to slavery. 

Abolitionist, (ab-6-lish'un-ist) nf One who fsvours abo- 
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AbosiuMnmt (ab-O-ma'siun) n. [L.] The foiirib. stoiuuclA . 
of a nunlnant animal. 

Abominable, (a-boin^in-a-bl) a. Worthy of, or causing, . 
imprecation or abhorrence ; odious in the highest de- . 
CTee. 

Abominably, (a-bom'in-a-ble) cudv. In an abominable 
manner; detestably; exeoi-ably. 

Abominate, (a-bom'in*&t) v. t. [L. ahominare, from ah 
and onutiy foreboding.] Tp turn from as ominous of 
evil; to hate in the highest degree: — imp. pp. 

abominated ; ppr. abominating. 

Abomination, (a>bom*in-a^sliun) n. Act of abominat- 
ing ; strong aversion or loathing ; — an object of hatred 
and disgust. [tant. . 

Aboriginal, (ab-5-rijln-al) n. A first or original iuhabi- 
Aborighaea, (ab-5-rij'in-cz) n. pL [L. from ab and 
origo, origin.] The original inhabitants of a country. 
Abortion, (a-boi''Bhun) n. [L. abortio^ from ab and oriri, 
to rise, to be born.] The act of miscarrying; expul- 
sion of an immature product of conception; — any- 
thinjf which fails to come to maturity, fin its effect. 
Abortive, (a-bort'iv)a. Immature; rudimentary; failing 
Abortively, (a-boi’t'iv-le) adv. In an abortive or un- 
timely manner; immaturely. 

Abound, (a-bound') v. i. fL. abundare, from ab and 
unda, wave, stream, crowd.] To be in great plenty; 
to be prevalent ; — ^to be copiously supplied ; to pos- 
sess in abundance : — imp. & pp. aboimded ; ppr. 
abounding. 

About, <a-bout') prep. [A.-S. a6uf an, from 6u<an, with- 
out.] On every side of: all over or around ; — in con- 
tiguity or proximity to ; in connection with ; near, 
in place, time, quantity, or the like. 

Above, (a-buv') prep. [A.-S. abufan, from 6w/an, 
above.] Higher in place than; — surpassing or su- 
perior to in any respect; more in number, quan- 
tity, or degree tlian. 

Above, (a-buv') adv. Overhead ; in a higher place ; 

— before in order of place ; — higher in rank or power. 
Abracadabra, ( ab-ra-ka-dab'ra) n. A combination of 
letters, in the form of an inverted cone, formerly 
used as a charm ; unmeaning babble. 

Abrade, (ab-rftd') t*. t. [L. abradere, from ab and 
racicre, to scrape, shave.] To rub or wear off : — 
imp. pp, abraded ; ppr. abrading. 

Abrasion, (ab-ra'zhun) n. A rubbing or scraping off; 
— substance worn off by attrition. 

Abreast, (a-brestO adv. Si<i 0 by side ; on a line with. 
Abridge, (a-brij') v. t. [F. abreper.] To bring within 
less space ; to make shorter, especially by using fewer 
words ; — ^to deprive ; to cut off ; — ^to reduce to a more 
simple expression: — imp. & pp. abridged; ppr. 
abridging. 

Abridgment, (a-brij'ment) n, A cutting off, curtailing, 
or shortening ; — a work abridged or epitomized. 
Abroach, (a-broch') adv. Broached ; letting out liquor, 
or in a condition to do so ; — in a state to be diffused 
or propagated. 

Abroad, (a-brawd.') adv. At large ; without confinement ' 
within narrow limits ; over a wide space ; — ^beyond or 
^t of a house, camp, or other inclosure ; — in foreign 
cln^tjies^befoTe the public at large ; extensively. 
Abrogate, Tal^b-gat) v.t. [L. abrogare, from ab and 
rogare.} ToUnnul by an authoritative act ; to abolish 
by the authority of the maker or his successor— ap- 
plied to the repeal of laws, the abolition of customs, 
<&o. :--«imp. <&pp. abrogated; ppr. abrogating. 
Abrogation, (ab-rD-ga'imun) n. The act of abrogating, 
annulling, or setting aside. 

Abrupt, (ab-ruptO a. [H abruptu$, from ah and rumpere^ 
to break.] Brokpn^ steep, craggy, as rocks, precipices, 
and the Uke without notice to prepare the mind 
fox the event; sudden having sudden transitions 
from (me subject to another; unconnected. 

Abruprioa, (ab-rup^shun) n. A sudden breaking off; 
a violet separation of bodies. 
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Abru^>iJy, (ab-ruptTe) adv. In an abrupt manner; sud- 
denly. fsteepness; suddenness; great haste. 

Abruptness, (ab-rupt'nes) n. State of being abrupt; 
Abscess, (aVses) n. [L. abscessus, from abseedere, to 
depart, separate.] A collection of pus or purulent 
matter in an accidental cavity of the body. 

Absoind, (ab-sind') v.t, [L. abecindere, from dh and 
setndere, to rend, out.] To cut off. 

Abscissa, (ab-sis'a) n. [L. abacissits.} One of the ele- 
ments of roforeiioe by which a point, 
as of a curve, is. referred to a 
system of fixed rectilineal coordinate ^ 
axes. C I 

Abscission, (ab-sizh'un) n. [L. abscU- 
»io.] Act or ijroMss of cutting off;- AbMltM. 
the state of being cut off; — a figure of 
speech when a speaker stops abruptly, as supposing the 
matter sufficiently understood. 

Abscond, (ab-skond') v.t. [L. abseondere, from ab, abs, 
and co7idere, to lay up.] To secrete tme’s self-used 
especially of persons who withdraw to avoid a legal 
Xirocess : — imp. & pp. absconded ; ppr. absconding. 
Absence, (ab'sens) n. [L. absentia, from absum, abme, to 
be away from.] A state of being absent or with^awn 
from a place or from companionship ;— inattention to 
things present ; heedlessness. 

Absent, (ab'sent) a. Withdrawn from, or not present 
in, a x>l^e ; — ^inattentive to what is passing ; heedless ; 
— V. t. To take or withdraw to such a distance as to 
prevent intercourse ; — imp, & pp. absented ; ppr, ab- 
senting. [from his country, offilee, post, or duty. 
Absentee, (ab-sen-te') n. One who absents himself 
Absin^e, (ab-sinth') n. [P. from L. absinifmm,} A 
cordial of brandy tinctured with wormwood. 

Absolute, (ab'sO-lut) a. [L. cdmlutas.) Freed or loosed 
from any limitation or condition ; uncontrolled ; un- 
conditional; — completed, or re^rded as complete; 
finished ; perfect ; total; — ^positive ; clear ; certain ; 
authoritative; — self-existent; self-sufiioing. In. tliis 
sense God is called the Absolute by the Theist;— 
pure ; unmixed. 

Absolutely, (ab'so-lut-le) adv. In an absolute mafiner; 
positively ; arbitrarily. 

Absoluteness, (abbO-lut-nos) n. Quality of being ab- 
solute ; completeness ; arbitrary power. 

Absolution, (ab-sS-lu'shun) n. An acquittal, or sen- 
I tence declaring an accused person innocent; — a re- 
mission of sin pronounced by the Boman Catholic 
Church in favour of one who makes duo confession 
thereof. [or its principles. 

Absolutism, (ab'so-lu-tizm) n. Absolute government 
Absolvable, (ab-soTva-bl) a. Capable of being absolved. 
Absolve, (ab-zolv') v.t. [L. absolvere, from ab and 
solvere, to loose.] To set fi-eo from, as from some 
obligation, debt, or responsibility, or ftom that wliich 
subjects a person to a burden or penalty ; — imp. & pp. 
absolved; ppr. absolving. 

Absorb, (ab-sorb') ,v. t. [L. absorhere, from ab and «or*- 
bere, to suck in.] To drink in ; to suck up ; to imbibe 
as a sponge ; — ^to engross or engage whoUy : — imp. dc 
pp. absorbed ; ppr. absorbing. 

Absorbent, (ab-sorVeut) n. A substance or a bodily 
organ which absorbs, t 

Absorption, (ab-sorp'shun) n. Act or process of being 
absorbed and made to disappear by mechanical means; 
— ^process or act of being mMe passively to disappear 
in some other substance, throu^ molecular or, other 
invisible means; as, the absorption of light, heat, 
electricity, «S:o, Also, in living organisms, wough ttm 
vital processes of nutrition and, groTirth;--entir 0 en- 
grossment or occupation of mind. 

Abstain, (ab-stan') v. i. [L. abstinere, from ab, ahs, and 
Umere, to hold.] To forbear, or reficain, voluntarily, 
and especially from an indulgence of the passiems or 
apiietitos : — imp. <& pp. abstained j ppr. abstaining. 
Abstemious, (ab-stC'mo-us) a. [L. abstemius, ISrotn ab. 
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abSf a&d im^Pumy strong wine.] Sparirnj in diet; re- 
ftttudng from a free use of food -and strong drinks; 
temperate; abstinent; — sparingly used, or used with 
temperaaoe. [sparingly. 

Abstemiously, (ab-ste'me-us-le) adv. Temperately; 
Abstemiousness, <ab-8te'^me<us>nes) n. Quality of being 
abstemious ; a sparing use of food or strong drink. 
Abstergenti (ab-stgij'ent) 0>. Serving to cleanse ; deter- 
cent. 

Abstersion, (ab-st^r'shun) n. Act of wiping clean, or a 
cleansing by lotions or simUar applications. 
Abstinenoe, (ab'ste-nens) n. The act or practice of ab- 
staining; voluntary forbearance of any action; modera- 
tion. 

Abstinent, (aVste-nent) a, Itefraining from indulgence, 
especially iix the use of food and drink ; temperate. 
Abstract, (ab-straktO v. t. [L. abstracttLS^ pp, of ah- 
sirahere, from ah, abs, and trahcre, to draw.] To draw 
from or separate ; — to draw oflF, in respect to interest 
or attention; — to separate ideas by the o^ration of 
the mind ; — ^to epitomize or reduce ; to take secretly 
for one's own use from the property of another : — imp. 
& pp. abstracted ; ppr. abstracting. [separate. 

Abstraot, (aVstrakt) a. Distinct from something else ; 
Abstract, (ab'strakt) n. That which comprises in itself 
the essential qualities of a larger thing, or of several 
things; specifically ^ an inventory, summary, or epi- 
tome; — a state of separation from other things, as, 
to consider a subject in the abstract. 

Abstraotedly, (ab-strakt'ed-le) adv. By itself; in a 
separate state. [abstracted. 

Abstractedness, (ab-strakVed-nes) n. The state of being 
Abstraction, (ab-strak'shun) n. Act of abstracting or 
separating, or the state of being separated; — ^act or 
process of leaving out of coJisideration one or more 
properties of a complex object, so as to attend to others; 
analyBis; — an idea or notion of a theoretical nature; — a 
separation from worldly objects ; a recluse life; — ^ab- 
sence of mind; inattention to present objects; — ^the 
taking surreptitiously for one’s own use part of the 
propertjr of another. [abstracting. 

Absfraotive, (ab-strakViv) a. Having the power of 
Abstractness, (ab-strakt'nes) n. State of being abstract. 
Abstruse, (ab-stroOs') a. [L. abstrusus, pp. of abstru- 
dere^ to thrust away.] Literally, thrust away; hidden; 
hence, difficult or haid to be understood. 

Abstrusely, (ab-strodslejotciv. Not plainly ; darkly. 
Abstruseness, (ab-struOs'nes) n. State or quality of being 
abstruse. 

Absurd, (ab-surd') a. [L. ahsurdus, from ab awdisardns, 
deaf.] Opposed to manifest tmth ; inconsistent with 
reason, or the plain dictates of common sense ; logi- 
cally contradictory. 

Absurdity, (ab-surd'e-te) n. The quality of being ab- 
surd, or inconsistent with obvious truth, reason, or 
sound judgment. 

Absurdness, (ab-surd'nes) n. Absurdity; inconsistency. 
Abundance, (a-bund'ans) n. [L. abundantia.} An over- 
flowing fulness; ample sufficiency; great plenty — 
strictly applicable to quantity only, but sometimes 
used of number. [great quantity. 

Abundant, (a-bund'ant) a. Fullj^isufficient ; being in 
Abundantly, (a-buud'ant-le) adv. Plentifully ; amply. 
Abuse, (a-buz') v. t. [L. abusus, pp. of abuti, from ab 
and uti, to use.] To make an iU or improper use of; 
to use with bad motives, to wrong purposes, or in a 
wrong way;— -to treat rudely, or with reproaclrful 
langu^e; to maltreat; to revile; — to deceive or im- 
wseon:— App- abused; ppr. abusing. 

Abuse, (a-bffiO ^ usage ; improper treatment or 
employment ; application to a wrong purpose ; — a cor- 
rupt practice or custom rude or reproachful language 
addj^ed to a person ; contumely. 

Abusive, (a-bus'iv) a. Practisirig abuse ; offering haivh 
words or ill treatment. (ill usage. 

Abuaiveness, (arbus'iv-nes) n. Quality of being abusive; 


Abut, (a-but') v. i. [F. aboutir, from bout, end, ex- 
tremity.] To terminate or border; to be oontiguous; 
to meet : — imp. & pp. abutted ; ppr. abutting. 

Abutment. (a-buVment) n. That on which a thing abuts, 
or that which meets or abuts on any thing ; the solid 
part of a pier or wall, which receives the lateral pres- 
sure of an arch. 

Abysmal, (a-biz'mal) a. Pertaining to, or resembUngi, 
an abyss ; bottomless. 

Abyss, (a-bis') n. [G. abussos, bottomless, from a priv. 
and bussos, depth, bottom.] A bottomless depth; n 
gulf; hence, any deep, immeasurable space, and spee^ 
cally, heU, or the bottomless pit. 

Acacia, (a-ka'she-a) n. [G. akakia.'\ A genus of legumi- 
nous trees and shiubs, usually with thorns and pinnate 
leaves, and of an aiiy elegant appearance. 

Academic, (ak-a-dem'ik) a. Belonging to the school or 
philosophy of Plato; — ^belonging to an academy or 
other institution of learning. 

Academicals, (ak-a-dem^e-kals) n. The robes worn by 
members of the universities. 

Academician, (ak-ad-C-mish'e-an) n. A member of an 
academy, or society for promoting arts and sciences. 
Academy, (a-kad'e-me) n. A gttrden or grove near 
Athens, belonging originalJy to a i)erson named 
Academus, where Plato and his followers held their* 
philosopliical conferences; — a school, or seminary^ 
holding a rank between a university, or college and a 
common school; — a society of men united for the 
promotion of arts and sciences in general, or of some 
l)articular art or science. 

Acaleph, (ak'a-lef; n. [G. akalephe, a nettle.] A radiate 
animal of the class Medusae, or jelly-fishes — so called 
from the stinging or nettling power they possess 
and exercise. 

Acanthus, (a-kan'thus) n. [G. akanthos, from dki, 
point, and anthos, flower.] A genus of herbaceous 
prickly plants ; — an oniameiit resembling the foliage 
or leaves of the acanthus, used in the capitals of the 
Corinthian and Composite orders. 

Acatalectic, (a-kat-a-lek'tik) n. [6. dkataUktos, not de- 
foctivo at the end.] A verse which has the complete 
number of syllables without defect or superfluity. 
Acataleptic, (a-kat-a-lep'tik) a. [G. akatalSptos, from a . 
priv. and katalambanein, to seize, comprohond.] In-- 
capable of being certainly comprehended or discovered. 
Aoaulous, (a-kawlus) a. [G. akaulos, from a pi’iv. and’ 
kwiilos, s^k.] Having no stem, but flowers resting; 
on the ground. 

Accede, (ak-sed') v. i. [L. accedere, from ad and cedere,\ 
to move.] To agree or assent to terms proposed’ by 
another ; hence, to become a party, by agreeing to th« 
terms of a treaty or convention : — imp. pp. acceded ; 
ppr. acceding, 

Accelerate, (ak-sel'er-at) v. t. [L. accelerare, from ad 
said cekrare, to hasten.] To cause to move faster;— 
to add to the natural or oKiinary progression of:— 
imp. &pp. accelerated; ppr. aoceleratmg. 

Acceleration, (ak-sel-er-a'shun) n. The act of acceler- 
ating ; increase of motion or action. . 

Accelerative, (ak-sergr-a-tiv) a. Accelerating; g^clifr' ' 
ing motion. fe-ccelerates. 

Accelerator, (ak-sel'gr-a-tor) n. One who, or iftiat which, , 
Aooend, (ak-send') n. [L. accendo, to kindle.] To • 
kindle ; to set on fire. [state of being irlnfnfld . 

Acoension, (ak-sen'shun) n. The act of kindling ; ai 
Accent, (ak'sent) n. [L. accentus, from ad and cantus, 
song.] A superior force of voice or of articulativo- 
effort upon some particular syllable of a word, dis- 
tinguisliing it from the others;— a mark used in- 
writing to regulate the pronunciation ; — word», 
language, or expressions in general ; — a mafk placed’* 
at tlie right hand of a letter or num^r to distinguish, 
raagnitndoa of a similar kind, but differing in valuo. 
Accent, (ak-sent') v. t. To pronounce, utter, or 1 

with accent iwip. & pp. accented ; ppr. accenting, 1 
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Aiee«ntual» (ak-sent^u-al) a. Belating to accent. 
JUoentaate, (ak>8ent^u<!lt) v. t. To mark or pronounco 
with an accent or accents. 

jAooentttation, (ak-8ent>u-a'8hun) n. Act of placing ac- 
•oents in writing, or of pronouncing them in speaking. 
•Accept, (ak-sept') v. t [L. acceptare, from ad and 
capere, to take.] To take or receive with a consenting 
mind, as an offer or present ; — to receive or admit and 
•agree to ; — to receive as obligatory and promise to payj 
as, to accept a bill of exchange : — imp. & pp. accepted,* 


ppi\ accepting. 

Acceptable, (ak-sept'a-bl) a. Capable, worthy, or sure 
of being accepted or received with pleasure. 
Aooeptableness, (ak-sept'a-bl-nes) n. The q^uaUty of being 
acceptable or a^'eeable. [ner. 

Acceptably, (ak-sept'a-ble) adv. In an acceptable man- , 
Acceptance, (ak-sept^ans) n. The act of accepting; 
&vourable reception ; — an engagement by the person 
on whom a bill of exchange is drawn, to jiay it when 
due; the bill itself when accepted; — an agreeing to 
terms or proposals by wliich a bargain is concluded ; 
the taking of a thing bought as that for which it was 
purchased; — an agreeing to the act or contract of 
another. 

Acceptation, (ak-sep-ta'shun) w. Kind reception. 
Accepter, (ak-sept'er) n. A person -wdio accepts ; specifi- 
cally, who accepts a bill of exchange so as to bind 
himself to pay it. 

Access, (ak-ses^ akses) 91. [L. accessus.'] A coming to, 
or near approach; admittance; admission; — the 
means or way by wliich a thing may be approached; 
—addition. 

Accessary, (ak'ses*sgr-e) a. Additional uniting in 
a crime. 

Accessary, (ak'ses-sgr-e) n. Ho who is not the chief 
actor in the perpetration of an offence, but in somo 
way accedes to or becomes concerned therein, either 
before or after the deed is committed. 

Accessibility, (ak-'Ses-se-bil^e-te) n. Quality of being 
approachable. 

Accessible, (ak'Ses'e*bl) a. Easy of access or approach. 
Accession, (ak-sesh'un) n. [L. accmio.j Act of acced- 
ing and becoming joined; — increase by something 
added; that which is added; — act of aniving at a 
throne, an of5.ee, or dignity ; — ^the commencement of a 
disease. [sory. 

Accessorial, (ak-ses-s5're-al) a. Pertaining to an acces- 
Aooessorily, (ak-ses-sb're-le) adv. In the manner of an 
accessory. [sory. 

Aooessoriness, (ak-ses-siVre-nos) n. State of being accos- 
Aocessory, (ak'ses-ser-e) a. Aiding in producing some 
effect, or acting in subordination to the principal 
agent — ^used in a had sense ;— additional. 

Accessory, (ak'ses-ser-e) n. One who is guilty of a 
felonious offence, though not present at its perpetra- 
tion;— that which belongs to something else as its 
principal. j 

Accidence, (ak'se-dens) n. A small book containing the I 
accidents or rudiments of grammar. 

^oident, (ak'se-dent) n. [L. ad and cado, to fall.] An 
wlijch is not expected ; casualty; contingency; — 
pi. the prowrties and qualities of the parts of sx)eech, 
as gender, ^mber, and case. I 

Accidental, (ak-se*denPal) a. Happening unexpectedly; 
— ^non-essential ; not necessarily belonging. 

Accidental, (ak-se-denVal) n. Any thing happening 
accidentally; a casualty;— a sharp, Hat, or natural, 
oocurring not at the commencement of a piece of 
music as the signature, but before a p^icular note. 
Acoidctttallyi (ak-se-dent'al-le) adv. By chance; unex- 
pectedly. 

Acclaim, (ak-klSmO v. t. [L. acclamare, from ad and 
elamare, to cry aloud.] To honour or meet with ap- 
plause ; —to salute. 

Aoolajpi, (ak-klamO m A shout, expressive of aeusent, 
choice, or approbation. 
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Acclamation, (ak-kla-m&'shun) n. A shout of applause. 
AocUmatory, (ak-klam''a-t{|r-e) a. Expressing applause. 
Acclimate, (ak-klFmat) v. t. To habituate to a climate 
not native imp & pp. acclimated; ppr. acclimat- 
ing. 

Acclimation, (ak-kli-m5'shun) n. The process of be- 
coming, or the state of being, acclimated. 

Acclimatize, (ak-kli'ma-tiz) v. t. To acclimate imp. 
&pp. acclimatized; ppr. acclimatizing. 

Aoclimature, (ak-kirma-tur) n. Act of acclimating. 
Acclivity, (ak-kliVe-te) n. [L. cLcclivitas, tcora. ad and 
clivus, ascent.] A slope or inclination of the earth; 
rising ground ; ascent. 

Acclivous, f ak-kli^vus) a. Bising with a slope, as a hill. 
Accolade, (aklc5-l2Ld) tu [L. ad and collum, neck.] A 
ceremony formerly used in conferring knighthood 
Accommodate, (ak-kom'm6-dat) r. t. [L. accommodate, 
fiom ad and commodate, to make fit.] To render fit, 
suitable, or correspondent; to adapt; to conform; 
— ^to furnish with something desired, needed, or 
convenient; — to bring into agreement or harmony; 
to reconcile: — imp. dc pp. accommodated; ppr. ao- 
oommodating. 

Accommodating, (ak-kom'mo-dat-ing) a. Affording or 
disposed to ^oid accommodation; kind; helpfhl; 
obliging. 

Accommodation, (ak-kom-m6-da'shnn) n. Tlie act of 
fitting, or the state of being fitted; adaptation; — 
whatever supplies a want or affords ease or con- 
venience— chie^y in the plural; — an adjustment of 
differences ; reconciliation ; — a loan of money ; — a note 
or a fictitious bill drawn and accepted to raise money 
on, not bona fide given in payment of a debt. 
Accommodator, (ak-kom-mb-da'tQr) n. One who ac- 
commodates. 

Accompaniment, (ak-kum'pa-ne-ment) n. That which 
accompanies; something that attends as a circum- 
stance, or which is added by way of ornament to the 
principal thing, or for the sake of symmetiy ; a part 
poiformed by instruments accompanying another part 
or parts ijerformed by voices. 

Accompanist, (ak-kum'pa-nist) n. Tlie performer in 
music who takes an accompanying part. 

Accompany, (ak-kum'pa-ne) v. t. To go with or at- 
tend as a companion or associate ; to keep company 
with: — imp. & pp, accompanied; ppr. accompanying. 
Accomplice, (ak-kom^plis) n. A co-operator or associate 
in general; an associate in ciime; a partaker in 
guilt. 

Accomplish, (ak-kom'phsh) v. t. [R accomplir, from L. 
ad and complere, to fill up.] To finish entirely in 
time ; to complete ; — to bring to pass ; to perform ; 
— to furnish with whatever may serve to render a 
person or thing complete, &c : — imp. pp. accom- 
plished; ppi\ accomplishing. 

Accomplished, (ak-kom'plisht) p. a. Complete and 
perfected, as the result usually of training. 
Aooomplismnent, (ak-kom'plidi-ment) n. Act of accom- 
plishing; completion ;— that which constitutes excel- 
lence of mind, or elegance of manners, acquired by 
education. 

Accord, (ak-kordO w. [From L. cor, cordis, heart.] 
Agreement or concurrence of opinion, will, or action ; 
consent; — hannony of sounds; concord; elid'd ; — 
agreement ; — ^voluntary or spontaneous motion. 
Accord, (ak-kord') v. t. To make to agree or correspond ; 
— to bring to an agreement, as persons, or to a^ust, 
or compose, as things ; — ^to concede ; — v. i. To be in 
accordance ; to agree ; — to agree in pitch and tone;— 
imp. &pp. accorded; ppr. according. 

Accordance, (ak-koi'd^ans) n. Agreement ; confimnity. 
Accordant, (ak-kord'ant) a. Corresponding ; consonant i 
agreeing; agreeable. 

According, (ak-kord^ing) p. a. In accordance or har- 
mony -w^; agreeable; suitable. [consequently. 

Accordingly, (ak-kord^iug-le) adv. In aooordanoe with; 
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AooordUm, (ak-koid'o-iui) n. A small keyed wind-in* 
strument, whose tones are 
gemeiuted by the play of wind 
upon metallic reeds. 

. Aooost, (ak-kostO v, t. [L. ad and 
costa, rib, side.] To address; to 
speak fti-st to:— & pp. ac- 
costed ; pp7', aooostmg. Accordion. 

Aooouohement, (ak-kodah-mongO n. [F,] Delivery in 
chiJd-bii-th. 

Aoooucheur, (ak-k66sh-ur0 n. fF.] A man who assists 
women In omld-birth ; a man-midwife. 

Aoootmt, (ak-kountO n. A reckoning, enumeration, 
or record of some reckoning a detached written or 
printed statement of debts and credits in pecuhiaiy 
transactions; — a statement in general of reasons, 
causes, grounds, &c., explanatory of some event; — a 
statement of facts or transactions ; a relation, naira- 
tive, or description ;-^an estimate or estimation; — 
importance ; value ; advantage ; profit. 

Account, (ak-kount') v. t, [L. ac, ad, and eomputare, to 
reckon.] To reckon or compute;— to estimate; — v. i. 
To render an account or i-elation of pai-ticulars; — to 
constitute a reason; — to render reasons or answer for 
in a reckoning or judgment: — imp. &pp. accounted; 
ppr. accounting. 

Accountability, (ak-kount-a-bil'e-te) n. The state of 
being accountable, or liable to give account, or pay 
damages for injury done, [account. 

Accountable, (ak-kount'a-bl) a. Liable to be called to 
Accountant, (ak-kouuVant) n. One who keeps, or is 
skilled in, accounts. [keeping accounts. 

Aooount-book, (ak-kountTidOk) n. A book used for 
Accoutre, (ak-kOOVer) v. t. [F. accoutrer, from L. ac, 
ad, and consuere, to sow together.] To furnish with 
dress, equipage, or equipments, especially those of a 
eoldier : — imp. & pp. accoutred ; ppr. accoutring. 
Accoutrements, (ak-kdO'tor-mants) n. pi. Dress ; equiiJ- 
age ; trappings ; 'specifically, military dress and arms. 
Accredit, (ak-kred'it) v. t. [L. accreditus, -pp. of accre- 
dere, to assent to, from ad and credere, to believe. ] 
To give trust or confidence to ; to credit ; — ^to receive, 
as an envoy, in his public character; — to send with 
credentials, as an envoy : — imp. & pp. accredited ; ppr. 
accrediting. [crease. 

Acoresoenoe, (ak-kros'sons) n. Clradiial gi owth or in- 
Aooretion, (ak-ki-e'shnn) n. [L. accretio, P. accretion 
from L. accrescere, to increase, from ad and crescere, 
to grow. ] An increase by natural growth, especially 
the increase of organic bo^es,by the internal accession 
of parts on increase by an accession of parts ex- 
ternally. 

Accrue, (ak-kr660 v. i. [F. accrue, increase ; accrUt,, pp. 
of accroUre.'\ To increase ; to undent ; to be added, 
as increase, profi.t, or damage:— imp. & pp. accrued; 
ppr. accruing. [augmentation. 

Aocrument, (ak-krdd'ment) n. Addition; increase; 
Aooubation, (ak-ku-ba'shun) n. A lying or reclining 
on a couch, as practised by the ancients at their meals. 
Aooumbent, (ak-kum^bent) a. Lciuiing or reclining, as 
the ancients did at their meals. 

Accumulate, (ak-ku'mfi-iat) v. t. [L. accumulatus, pp. 
of accumulare, from ad and eumvXave, to heap.] To 
heap up in a mass ; to collect or bring together ;— v.i. 
To grow to a great size, number, or quantity; to 
increase greatly:— imp. A pp. accumulated; ppr. 
aooumulating. 

Aceumulsidcn, (ak-kCl-mfi-la'shun) n. Act of accu- 
mulating, or that which is accumulated. 

Aocumulauvo, (ak-kfi'mii-l&-tiy) a. Oauaing accumula- 
tion; cumulative; increasing greatly. 

Accuracy, (ak'kn-ra-se) n, State of being accurate; 
precision which results from care ; exact conformity to 
Icuth, or to a rule or model ; exactness ; correctness. 

<akfirGi-r&t) a. « [L. accuratus, pp. and adj. 
Ikmu wmrwrtt from ad curare^ to take caie, from 


cura, care.] In careful conformity to truth, or to a 
standard ; free from error, or defect. 

Accurately, (ak'ku-rat-le) adr. In an accurate manner. 
Aoourse, (ak-kurs') v. t. To devote to destruction ; to 
imprecate evil or misery upon ; to curse : — imp. & pp, 
accursed; ppr. acoursing. 

Accursed, (ak-kurs'ed) pp. or a. Doomed to destruc- 
tion or misery ; — worthy of a curse ; detestable ; exe- 
crable. [of which one is accused. 

Accusation, (ak-ku-za'shun) n. Act of accusing ; — that 
Accusative, (ak-kuz'at-iv) a. Producing or containing 
accusations ; — apx>lied to the fourth case of Greek and 
Latin nouns. 

Accusative, (ak-kuz'at-iv) w. The case of Greek and 
Latin nouns corresponding to the objective case in 
English. 

Accusatively, (ak-kuz'at-iv-le) adv. In an accusative 
manner ; — ^in relation .to the accusative case. 

Accuse, (ak-kii.r/) v. t. [L. accusare, from ad and causa, 
cause, lawsuit.] To charge with, or declare to have 
committed a crime, offence, or fault ; in law, to charge 
with an oftence, judicially or by a public process :— 
imp. k pp. accused; ppr. accusing. [cliarge. 

Accuser, (ak-kuz'er) n. One who accuses, or brings a 
Accustom, (ak-kus'tuin) v. t. To make familiar by use ; 
to habituate or inure '.—imp. & pp. accustomed ; ppi*. 
accustoming. [ordinary. 

Accustomary. (ak-kus'tum-a-re) a. Usual ; customaiy ; 
Ace, (ils) n. [L. as, unity, unit, pound ; G. eis, one. ] A 
single point on a card or die ; or the card or die so 
marked ; — a particle ; an atom. 

Aceldama, (a-seFda-nia) n. [C. khakel, H. kMlck, 
field, and G. <fe H. dam, blood.] A field purchased 
with the bribe which Judas took for betraying his 
Master, and therefore called the field of blood, 
Acephalan, (a-sefa-lan) n. An animal of the Mollusca 
species. 

Acephalous, (a-sefal-us) a. [G. akepJialos, from a priv. 
and kephale, head.] Without a head — applied speci- 
fically to animals of the class or division Aeephala; — 
plants having the stylo spring from the base, instead 
of the apex ; — withoxit a leader or cliief. 

Ace-point, (fis'point) n. That side of a die wliich has but 
one spot. 

Acerb, (a-serV) a. [L. acerhus,"] Sour with bitterness. 
Acerbity, (a-ser'be-te) n. Sourness of taste, with bit- 
terness and ustringency; — hence, bitterness, or severity 
— ^appliod to pei-sons or tilings. 

Aoeric, (a-ser'ik) a. [L. acer, a maple-tree.] Pertain- 
ing to, or obtained from, the maple, as, acenc acid. 
Acescent, (a-ses'ent) a. [L. acescens, ppr. of acescere, to 
turn sour.] Turning sour; readily becoming tai-t or 
acid. [united to a base. 

Acetate, (as'se-t3,t) n. A salt formed by acetic acid 
Acetic, (a-set'ik) a. [L. aceticus, from acetum, vine- 
gar.] Composed, os a certain acid, of four parts each 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; relating to such 
an acid, as, acetic ether. 

Acetifleation, (a-set-e-fe-ka'shun) n. The act of maki^^q 
acetous or sour; or the operation of makingivinis*- 1. 
Acetify, (a-set'e-fi) v. t. or t. [L. vinegar, and 

/accrc, to make.] To turn into acid or vinegar:— 
imp. & pp. acetified ; ppr. acetifying. 

Acetimeter, (as-e-tim'o-ter) n. [L. acetum, vinegar, 
and metrum, measure.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the strength of vinegar or other acids. 

Ache, (ak) V. i. [A,-S. acan, G. achein, Skr. aka, pain.] 
To suffer pain; to have, or be in, pain; to bo distressed: 
—imp. kpp. ached; ppr. aching. 

Ache, (ak) n. Continued pain, in opposition to sud- 
den twinges, or spasmodic pain. 

Acheron, (ak'er-on) n. [G. achos, pain, and roos, a 
stream.] A fabled river in the lower regions. 
Achievable, (a-chSVa-bl) a. Capable of being acl^eved. 
Achieve, (a-chev') v. t. [F. achever, from I*, caput, F, 
ch^, hood, end.] To carry on to a final c].ose; to 







'bring out into a perfected etate ; to acoomplidi 
imp. A pp. achieved : ppr. achieving. 

Achievement, (a-chev'ment) n. Act of performing; 
accomplishment great or heroic deed;~>an escut- 
cheon or ensign armorial. [pose. 

Achiever, (a-cheVer) n. One who accomplishes a pur- 
Aohor, (a'kor) n. [L. ftom G. achdr^ dandruff.] A 
cutaneous disease on the head ; scald-head. 

Achromatic, (ak-ro-mat'ik) a. [G. achroniatos, from a 
priv. and chroma, colour.] I^ee from colour; not 
showing colour, from the decomposition of light. 
Acioiilar, (a-sik'd-lar) a. [L. a^icula, a small needle.] 
Slender, like a needle ; needle-shaped. 

Acid, (as'id) a. Sour ; having the taste of vinegar. 

Acid, (asld) n. [L. acidus, from acere, to be sour ; F. 
aeide.] A sour substance; — an electro-ne^tive sub- 
stance having the properties of combining with alkalies 
and alkaline oxides, and of reddening most blue vege- 
table colours, and usually with a strong, sharp taste. 
AcidiEleation, (a-sid-e-fe-ka'shun) n. The act of acidify- 

Aci^er, (a-sid'e-fi-er) n. A simple or compound 
principle, whose presence is necessary to produce 
acidity, as oxygen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, &c. 
Acidify, (a-sid'e-fi) v. t. To make acid ; gpecijically, to 
convert into an acid: — imp. A pp. acidified; ppr. 
acidifying. 

Aoidimeter, (as-e-dim'e-ter) n. An instrument for 
ascertaining the strength of acids. 

Acidity, (a-sid'e-te) w. Quality of being acid or sour; 
sharpness ; sourness. 

Acidulate, (a-sid'u-lat) v. t. To make slightly acid : 
— imp. A pp. acidulated ; ppr. acidulating. 

Acidulous, (a-sid'd-lus) a. [L. aeidulus, dim. of acidus.} 
Slightly sour ; sub-acid ; sourish. 

Aciniform, (a-sin'e-fonn) a. [L. aciniformia.] Having 
the form of a cluster of graiies or of a grapestone ; 
fhU pf small kernels. 

Aoknowledj^, (ak-norej) v.t. [Old E. alnowUdge, 
from premc A and knowledge.} To own, avow, or 
confess a knowledge of; to recognize as a truth; — ^to 
own or recognize in a particular character ; — to own 
with gratitude -imp. A pp. acknowledged; ppr. 
aohnowledging. 

Acknowledgment, (ak-nol'ej-ment) n. Act of ac- 
knowledging; — something given or done in return 
for a favour ; — a declaration or avowal of one’s own 
act, to give it legal validity. 

Aclinic, (a-klin'ik) a. [G. a priv. and Hinein, to in- 
cline.] Without inclination — said of the magnetic 
equator, on which the magnetic needlo is exactly 
' horizontal, and has no dip. 

Acme, (ak'm6) n. [G. ukme.} The height, top, or highest 
point of a thing ; ciisis. 

Acolyte, (ak'o-lit) n. [G. akolouthos.} A companion ; an 
associate ; — an attendant or companion star*. 

Aconite, (ak'o-nit) n. Wolf s-bane, a poison. 

Acorn, (akorn)?!. [A-S. cecern, from (juc, oak, and com, 
corn, grain.] The seed or fruit of 
^he oak. /KM 

Si.x'CyledMn, (a-ko-til-e'don) n. [G. a 
priv. and(if:otulid6n, hollow knobs^ 
or button.] A plant in which the Acorn, 
seed-lobes, or cotyledons, are not present. 

Acoustic, (a-kous'tik) a. [G. akoustikos, from akouein, 
to hear.] Pertaining to the ears, to the sense of hear- 
ing, or to the science of sounds. 

Acoustics, (a-kous'tiks) n. sing. The science of sounds, 
teaching their nature, phenomena, and laws. 
Acquaint, (ak-kwant') v. t. [Old P. accointer, from L. 
accogniiare, adcogniiare, to make known.] To make 
folly or intimately known; to make familiar: — 
imp. A pp. acquainted; ppr. acquainting. 
Acquaintance, (ak-kw9.nt'ans) n. A state of being ao- 
quadnted, or of having more than slight or superficial 
^nowled^ ; fowiUar knowledge a j)or8oji or persons 


well known. [In this sense the word admits a plural ; 
acquaintance and acquaintances are both in use.] 
Acquiesce, (alc-kwS-e^ v. i. [L. acquieacere, from ad 
and quieacere, to ho quiet ; ^iea, rest.] To rest sai^ 
fied, or apparently satioEled; — to concur ujpon con- 
viction: — imp. A pp. acquiesced; ppr. aoqurwoing. 
Acquiescence, (ak-kwS-es^ens) n. A silent assent <» a 
Bubimssion with apparent compliance. 

Acquiescent, (ak-kw€-es^eut) a. Submitting; disposed 
to submit. [quired. 

Aoquttable, (ak-kwlria-bl) a. Capable of befog ao- 
Acquire, (ak-kwir') v. t. [L. acquirere, from ad and 
quarere, to seek for.] To gain, usually by one’s own 
Jaipur or exertions l-^imp, A pp. acquired ; ppr* ac- 
quiring. [or that which is acquired. 

Acquirement, (ak-kwlr'ment) n. Tlie act of acquiring. 
Acquisition, (ak-kwS-zish'un) n. Act of acquiring • 
the thing acquired, or gained; acquirement. 
Acquisitive, (ak-kwiz'it-iv) a. The desire of acquiring; 
— disposed to make acquisitions. 

Acquisitiveness, (ak-kwiz'it-ivmes) n. State or quality 
of being acquisitive ;— the organ which is supposed to 
give rise to this desiie. 

Acquit, (ak-kwit') v.t. [P, acquitter, from ae, for ad, 
and quitter, to foraake, from L. quietus, quiet.] To 
set free; to release or discharge, especially from an 
accusation, guilt, suspicion, or whatever lies upon a 
person as a charge or duty ; — to bear or conduct one's 
self; — imp. & pp. acquitted; ppr. acquitting. 
Acquitment, (ak-kwit'ment) n. Act of acquitting. 
Acquittal, (ak-k^it'al) n. Deliverance fi-om the charge 
of an offence, by verdict of a jury or sentence of a court. 
Acquittance, (ak-kwit'ans) n. The act of discharging 
from a debt, or other obligation ; — a writing wMoh 
is evidence of a discharge ; a receipt in full. 

Acrase, (a-kraz') v. t. To make crazy ; to imi>air. 

Acre, (a'ker) n. [A.-S. acer, ceeer, h. ager, G. agros. 
The primitive sense is an open, ploughed, or sowed 
field. I A piece of land containing 160 square rods or 
perches, or 4840 square yards, or 43,660 square feet. 
Acreage, (a'kgr-aj) n. A sum total of acres. 

I Acrid, (ak'rid) a. [L. acer, shai'p, sour.] Of a biting 
taste; sharp; pungent; harsh. 

I Acridness, (ak'rid-nes) n. A sharp, harsh quality. 
Acrimonious, (ak-re-m6'ne-us) a. Abounding with 
acrimony ;— sarcastic. 

Acrimony, (ak're-mun-e) n. A quality of bodies which 
corrodes, dissolves, or destroys others; — sharpness or 
severity, as of language or temper. 

Acritude, (ak're-tud) n. [L. acritudo, from acer, sharp.] 
An acrid quality ; biting heat; acrimony. 

Acroamatic, (ak-ro-a-mat'ik) a. [G. akroamatikos, from 
akroasthai, to hear.] Designed only to be beard ; oraL 
Acrobat, (ak'ro-bat) n. [G. akroa, on high, and bainem, 
to go.] One who practises high vaulting, 

Acrobatic, (ak-ro-bat'ik) a. Belonging to an acrobat. 
Acrogen, (ak'ro-jen) n. [G. akros, extreme, and gig^ 
nesthai, to be born.] A plant of the highest tribe of 
Cryptogams, including the ferns, &o. 

Acrogenous, (ak-rdjWus) a. Increasing in growth 
from the extremity. 

Acronycal, (a-kronlk-al) a. [G. akronuktos, from akros, 
extreme, and nux, night.} Rising at sunset mid set- 
ting at sunrise, as a sfor-— opposed to cosmical. 
Acropolis, (a-kropVlia) n. A citadel, and especially 
the citadel of Atliens. 

Aorospire, (ak'ro-spir) n, [G. akros and speira, spire.] 
A sprout at the end of a seed. 

Across, (a-kros') prep. From side to side, or in a dizeo- 
tion opposed to the length of. 

Aorostio, (a-kros’tik) n. [G. akroaiiehon, from akros, 
extreme, and stichoa, order, line, verse.] A domposi- 
tion, usually in verse, in which the first letter of evtsy 
line, read collectiVely, form a name or sentenoe. 

Act, (akt) V. i. [L. actus, pp. of agere, to drive, hsuA, 
dp.] Tp erort power to be fo ftptioa or motion;— to 
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Itahaye or ooxiduot, as in morals, private duties, or 
public offices; — v. t. To pOTfoim, especially upon the 
staffe;— to assume the office or character of:— >imp. 
A pp. acted; ppr. acting. 

Act, (akt) n. That which is done or doing; perform- 
ance; deed. Hence, in specific uses, the result of 
public deliberation, or the decision of a legislative 
body, court of justice, or magisti*ate; a decree, edict, 
law, judgment;— a book, record, or writing, contain- 
ing laws and determinations one of the larger or 
principal divisions of a play. 

Actimfarm, (ak-tin'e-form) a. [G. aktit, ray, and L. 
fiwma, form.] Having a radiated form. 

Aotiaiira, (aktin-izm) n. A property in the solar rays 
which produces chemical changes, as in photography. 
Aotinometer, (ak-tin-om'e-t§r) w. [G. aktia, ray, and 
metronf measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the sun’s aotinio rays. 

Action, (ak'shun) n. Exertion of power or force; motion 
product; agency; — an act or thing done; a deed; 
conduct; behaviour: demeanour gesture or gesticu- 
lation ; — a suit or process, by which a demand is made 
of a right in a court of justice;— an engagement be- 
. tween troops in war. 

Actionable, (ak'shun-a-bl) a. Admitting a suit, or the 
bringing of an action at law which may be sustained. 
Active, (ak'tiv) a. Having the power or quality of act- 
ing; communicating action or motion — opposed to 
peuaive; — constantly engaged in action; hence, ener- 
getic ; diligent ; busy ; — producing real effects — oppos- 
ed to apeculutive; — expressing the transition or 2 )aJS 8 ing 
of an action from an agent to an object, as certain 
verbs do ; transitive. 

Actively, (ak'tiv-le) adv. In an active manner ; nimbly. 
Activity, (ak-tiv'e-te) n. Quality of being active; 
nimbleness; agility. 

Actor, (akt'gr) n. One who acts ; especially, one who 
represents characters on tlio stage. 

Aoteess, (akVres) n. A female who aeib or represents 
characters on the stage. 

Actual, (akVu-al) a. [L. Existing in act, and 

truly aud absolutely so ; opposed to 'potential, jmnble, 
virtual, or theoretical; — existing at tlie ju'esent time; 

present. 

Actuality, (okt-u-al'e-te) n. The state of being actuaL 
Actualize, (akt'u-ai-Iz) v. t. To make actual. 

Actually, (akt'u-al-le) adv. In act or fact ; really ; verily; 
truly. 

Actu^, (akt'u-a-re) n. A registrar or clerk;— tlio 
manager of a joint-stock company, particularly of an 
insurance company. 

Actuate, (akt'fi-at) v. t. To put into action ; to move 
or incite to action : — imp. & pp. actuated ; ppr, ac- 
tuating. (points ; pointed. 

Aculeate, (a-ku'le-fit) a. Having prickles, or sharp 
Acumen, (a-kil'men) n. pj. acuere, to sharpen.] Quick- 
ness of perception or discernment ; penetration of 
mind ; the fhoulty of nice discrimination. 

Acuminate, (a-ku'min-at) v. t. To render sharp or keen; 
—V. i. To end in, or come to, a sharp point. 
Aoumination, (a-ku-min-a^shun) n. A sharpening; 
termination in a sharp point. 

Acupuncture, (ak-u-pungktur) n, [L. ojctia, a needle, 
and punetum, a pricking.] The introduction of 
needles into the living tissues for remedial purposes. 
Acute, (a-kiiV) a. Sharp at the end ; pointed— opposed 
to hlunt or ohtuae; — having nice 
disoemment ; penetrating; 
shrewd — opposed to dull or 

stupid;— high, or shrill, in re- 

speot to soma other sound— op- Acute angle, 

posed to grave or iow;— attended with symptoms of 
some degree of severity, aud coming speedily to a 
misis— opposed to chronic. * [angles. 

Aeute-angled, (a-kut'ang-gld) a. Having sharp or acute 
Aout^i (u'kutTe) adv. Sharply; shrewdly; keenly. 


Acuteness, (a-kut'nes) n. Sharpness of intellect. l 

Adage, (ad'aj) w. [L. adagium, jErom adigere, to ad- 
duce ; ad and agne, to lead, do.] A saying which has I 
obtained credit by long use. I 

Adagio, (ad-a'je-o) a. [It.] Slow; moving slowly, 
leisurely, atid gracefully. When repeated, it directs I 
the movement to be very slow. , j 

Adagio, (ad-a'je-6) n. A piece of music in adagio time. 
Adamant, (ad'a-raant) n, [G. adamas, from a priv. j 
and daman, to tame, subdue.] A stone imagined by j 
some to be of impenetrable hardness ; a name given j 
to the diamond and other substances of extreme 
hardness ;— loadstone. [qualities of, adamant. I 

Adamantine, (ad-a-mant'in) a. Made of, or having tlie | 
Adamic, (ad'am-ik) a. Pertaining to Adam. 
Adam’s-apple, (ad'amz-ap'pl) n. A species of dtron ; — | 
the projection formed by the thyroid cartilage in the 
neck. [one of the largest of trees, 

Adansonia, (ad-an-so'ne-a) n. The African calabash-tree. 
Adapt, (a-dapt') v. t. [L. adaptare, from ad and aptare, 
to fit.] To make lit, or suitable: — imp. &pp. adapted; 
ppr. adapting. [adaptable ; suitableness. 

Adaptability, (a-dapt-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
Adaptable, (a-dapt'a-bl) a. Capable of being adapted. 
Adaptation, (u-dap-til'shun) n. The act of adapting, or 
fitting; or the state of being adapted or fitted; fitness. 
Adapter, (a-dax)t'er) n. One who adapts; — a vessel with 
two necks jdaced between a retort and a receiver; 
an adopter. 

Add, (ad) r. t. [L. addere, from ad and dare, to give.] 

To join or unite, as one thing or sum to another, or 
so as to form into one aggregate : — imp. & pp. added ; 
ppr. adding. [an appendix : — pi. Addenda. 

Addendum, (ad-denMum) n. [L.] A thing to be added ; 
Adder, (ad'er) n. [A.-S. cetler, nvedre, Go. nud’ra, 1^. 
nairix, from nare, to swim.] A , , r„, 

venomous serpent ; a viper. «(/// ,, ^ U'mil'L /a' 
Adder’s-wort, (ad'erz-wert) 

Snakeweed, so named from its 
su})})osed virtue in curing the 

Addict, (ad-^kt')v.f. [L. addle lua, 
pp. of addicerc, to adjuge, devote; 
from ud and dicere, to say.J To Adder, 

apply habitually ; to devote ; to accustom; to habitu- 
ate '.—imp. 'pp. addicted ; ppr. addicting. 

Addictedness, (ad-dikt'ed-nes) w. Devoteduess. 

Addition, (ad-dish'un) n. The act of adding two or 
more things together ; — any thing added ; increase ; — 
the branch of arithmetic which treats of adding 
Mumbeiu 

Additional, (ad-dish'un-al) a. Added ; something more. 
Additionally, (ad-dish'un-al-le) adv. By way of ad- 
ditioii. 

Addle, (ad'dl) a. [A.-S. adl, sick, diseased; adlian, 
aidlian, to be sick.] Having lost the power of de- 
velopment, by becoming diseased ; putrid ; corrupt ; 
unfruitful or barren. 

Addle, (ad^dl) v. t. To make corrupt. 

Address, (ad-dres'') v. t. [L. directua, pp. of dirigere, to 
direct.] To direct words or discourse to; to appl;^ 
to by words, as by a speech, or the like ;— tq^ireQbi« 
writing, as a letter;— to court: — imp. & pp^aadressed ; 
ppr. addressing. 

Address, (ad-dres') n. A formal application, speech, 
petition, or the like ; — manner of spelling to another; 

— attention in the way of courtship ;— skill ; dexterity ; 
—direction of a letter, or the title, and place of resi- 
dence of the person addi’essed. 

Adduce, (ad-dvis') v. t. [L. adducere, to lead or bring 
to ; ad and ducere, to lead.] To bring forward, present, 
or offer ; to bring forward by way of proof: —imp. & 
pp. adduced ; ppr. adducing. 

Adducent, (ad-du^sent) a. Bringing forward. 

Adduoible, (ad-du'se-bl) a. Capable of being adduced. 
Adduction, (ad-duk'shun) n. Act of briuging forv|^. 
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Udduotor, (ad-dukt/gr) n. A muscle whick draws one 
part of tile body toward another. 

Adenos^aphy, (ad-en-og'ra-fe) n. [G. oMn and grajiho.l 
That part ctf anatomy which treats of the glands. 
Adept, (a-depti) n. One well skilled in any art. 

Adept, (a-deptO a. [L. adeptuB, pp, of adipisci, to 
arrive at, to obtain.] Well skilled; skilfal "completely 
versed or acquainted." 

Adequate, (ad'S-kwat) a. [L. adcequatus^ pp. of adoB- 
quare, to make equal to.] Equal, proportionate, or 
correspondent ; fully sufficient. Loieutly ; fitly. 

Adequately, (ad'e-kwat-le) adv. In proportion ; suffi- 
Adhere, (ad-her') v.i. [L. adhaerert^ from ad and hvbrere^ 
to stick.] To stick fast or cleave, as a glutinous | 
substance does ; to become joined or united ; — ^to hold, 
be attached, or devoted : — imp, & pp. adhered ; ppr. 
adhering. [ing ; — steady attachment ; adhesion. 

Adherence, (ad-hSr'ens) n. Quality or state of adher- 
Adherent, (ad-her'ent) a. United with or to ; sticking. 
Adherent, (ad-hiSr'ent) n. One who cleaves to, or sup- 
ports some person or cause. [ner. 

Adherently, (ad-hCr'ent-le) adv. In an adherent mau- 
Adhesion, (ad-hS'zhun) n. The force with wliich dis- 
tinct bodies adhere when their surfaces are brought 
into contact. 

Adhesive, (ad-hlf'siv) a. Sticky; tenacious. 

Adhesively, (ad-hC^siv-le) adv. In an adhesive manner. 
Adhesiveness, (ad-he'siv-nes) n. The quality of stick- 
ing or adhering. 

Adhortatory, (ad-hor'ta-to-ro) a. [L. adhoHari, to ad- 
vise ; from ad and Jiortari.] Containing counsel or 
warning. [farewell. 

Adieu, (a-du') adv. [F. d Dieu, to God.] Good-by; 
Adieu, (a-duO n. A farewell ; commendation to the care 
of God. 

Adipooere, (ad-e-p6-ser') n. [F. adipocire, from L. 
adeps, soft fat, and ccra, wax.] A soft, waxy sub- 
stance, into which the fibre of dead animal bodies is 
changed by immoi'sion in water or spirit. 

Adipose, (ad'o-p6z) a. [L. adiposus, from adeps, fat.] 
Pertaining to, or consisting of, animal fat ; fatty. 

Adit, (adit) n. [L. aditus, entrance, from adire, to 
go to.] A horizontal or inclined entrance into a mine; 
adrift; — passage; approach; access. 

Adjaoenoy, (ad-ja'sen-se) n. [L. acyacerc, to lie near; 
from ad and jacere.] State of being adjacent or con- 
ti^ous. [tiguous, but not actually touching. 

Adjacent, (ad-ja'sent) a. Lying near, close, or con- 
A^eotive, (ad'jek-tiv) n. [L. adjectivum, from adjicerc, 
to add to, from ad and jacere, to throw.] A word 
used with a noun or substantive, to describe, specify, 
limit, or define it, or to denote some property of it. 
Adjeotively, (ad'jek-tiv-le) adv. In the manner of an 
adjective. 

Adjoin, (ad-join') v. t. [F. adjoindre, L, adjungere, to 
join to.] To join or unite to ; — v. i. To be contiguous 
or next ; to be in contact or very near : — wnp. & pp. 
adjoined; ppr. adjoining. 

Adjourn, (ad-jum') v. t. [P. ajoumer, from jour, day ; 
L. diumua, belonging to the day.] To put off or 
defer to another day, or indefinitely v. i. To sus- 
|Send iMNiiness for a time ; to close the session of a pub- 
lic body &pp. ac[joumed; ppr. adjourning. 

Adjournment, (ad-jum'ment) n. The putting off to 
some specified day, or without day;— the interval dur- 
in|; which a public body defers business. 

Adjudge, (ad-juj') v, t. [P. adjuger, L. adjudieare, 
from ad and judicare, to judge.] To award or de- 
•cree judicially or by authority to sentence ; to con- 
demn :—dmp. & pp. adjudged ; ppr. adjudging. 
Adjudicate, (ad-j66'de-kat) v. t. [L. adjudieare, to ad- 
judge ; from ad and judicare.) To try and deter- 
mine, lu a court '.—imp. ds pp, a^udioated; ppr. ad* 
judlOfttUlffe 

AcUudioation, (ad-j66-de-ka'shun) n. Act of adjudicat- 
ixtl:;— a judicial sontence, judgment, or decision. 
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Adjudicator, (ad-j66'de*ka*t§r) n. One who determines 
or adjudicate. 

Adjunct, (ad-jungkt') n. [L. adjunetus, pp. of ad^ 
jungere, to unite.] Something joined to another thing, 
but not an essential part of it ; an appendage. 

Adjunct, (ad-jungkt') a. Added or united. 

Adjunction, (ad-jungk'shun) n. The act of joining. 
Adjunctive, (ad-jungk'tiv) a. Having the quality of 
joining. 

Adjuration, (ad-j6d-ra'shun) n. Act of adjuring; a 
solemn chai'ging on oath, or under penalty of a curse ; 
— ^the form of oath. 

Adjure, (ad-jo6r') v. t. [L. adjurare, to swear to, from 
ad and jurare, to swear. ] To charge, bind, or entreat, 
as if under oath, or the penalty of a curse ; — i»ip, & pp, 
adjured; ppr. adjuring. 

Adjust, (ad-just') v. t. [L. adjuatare, fr'om ad and 
juatua, just, right.] To make exact or conformable ;— 
to reduce to order ; — to set right imp. & pp. adjust- 
ed; ppr. adjusting. 

Adjustable, (ad-just'a-bl) a. Capable of being adjusted. 
Adjuster, (ad-just'er) n. One who, or that which, ad- 
justs. [or due conformity ; arrangement ; settlement. 
Adjustment, (ad-just'ment) n. Act of reducing to order 
Adjutancy, (ad'joo-tan-se) n. The office of an adjutant. 
Adjutant, (ad'joo-tant) n. An officer who assists the 
superior officers in the execution of 
orders, conducting correspondence, 

&c. ; — a very large species of stork, i 
a native of India. 

Admeasure, (ad-mezh'ur) V. f. [L. ad |/i 

.and menaurare] to measure,] To take v 
the dimensions, size, or capacity of; 11 
— ^to apportion & pp. admeas- 1 j \lf\fjyiR|j|il^ 

ured ; ppr. admeasuring. 

Admeasurement, (ad-mezh'ur-ment) n. ' 

Act or process of ascertaining the di- Adjutant, 
mensions of any thing ; — the dimensions ascertained. 
Admeasurer, (ad-mezh'ur-er) 71. Ono who admeasures, 
Admen8uration,(ad-n)en-8ur-it'8huu) 71. Admeasurement. 
Administer, (ad-min'is-ter) v. t. [L. ad and mmiatrare, 
to attend on ; from miniater, servant.] To manage 
or conduct, as public affairs ; — to dispense, as justice ; 
to tender, as an oath ; — to settle, as the estate of one 
who dies without a will v. i. To contribute ; to bring 
aid or supplies; — to perform the office of adminis- 
trator; — imp. &27p. a^inistered ; ppr. administering. 
Administerial, (ad-niin-is-tG're-al) a. Pertaining to 
administration, or to the executivepart of government. 
Administsate, (ad-min'e-strut) v. t. To administer. 
Administra41na, (ad-min-is-tra'sliun) n. The act of 
administering ; — ^the executive part of the government; 
— dispensation; distribution; — management of the 
estate of an intestate, or of a testator having no 
competent executor. 

Administrative, (ad-min'is-trilt-iv) a. Administering; 
that by which a thing is administered. 

Administrator, (ad-min-is-trut'er) a. One who adminis- 
ters, or who directs, manages, or dispenses laws and 
ri^ts. [of administrator. 

Administratorship, (ad-min-is-trat'§r-ship) n. Office 
Administratrix, (ad-min-is-trat'riks) rc<. A woman who 
administers. 

Admirable, (ad'me-ra-bl) a. Worthy of admiration. 
Admirably, (ail'me-ra-ble)ady. In an admirable manner. 
Admiral, (ad'me-ral)w. [A. ainir-al-bdhr, commander of 
the sea.} A naval officer of the highest rank. 
Admiralahip, (ad'me-ral-ship) n. The office! of an 
admiral. 

Admiralty, (ad'me-ral-te) n. The body of officers ap- 
pointed for the management of naval affairs; — ^tha 
building where the loi'ds of the admimlty transact 
business. 

Admiration, (ad-ifie-r&'shun) n. Wonder; wonder 
mingled with pleasing emotions, as esteem, love, or 
I veneration. 
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Admire, (ad-mhO v,t. [L. admirari, ttom ad and Adroitness, (a-droit'nes) n. Dexterity; readiness of 
mirari, to wonder.] To regard with wonder mingled body or mind. 

with approbation, esteem, or affection ; — to estimate Adry, (a-driO a. Thirsty ; in want of drink, 
or prize highly To wonder; to marvel Adscititious, (ad-se-tish'us) a. fFrom D adsciseeref 

dr pp, admirea; ppr. admiring. osciscere, to take knowingly.] Taken as supplemental; 

Ad:^er, (ad-mirfe n. One who admires ; a lover. added ; additional. 

Admissibility, (ad-mis-se-bil'e-te) ou The quality of Adulation, (ad-u-la'shun) n. [L. adulation from odit- 
being admissible. [being admitted, tori, to flatter.] Servile flattery ; sycophancy. 

Admissible, (ad-mis^ae-bl) «. Capable or worthy of Adulatory, (ad'u-ia-t6-ro) a. Flattering to excess. 
Admission, (ad-mish'un) n. Act of admitting: — ^powor Adult, (a-dnlt') a. [L. adultus, pp. of adolescere.} 
or permission to enter; access; — the granting of an Having arrived at mature years, or to full size and 
argument not fully proved. strength. 

Admit, (ad-mitO v. t. [L. admittere^ from ad and mittere, Adult, (a-dult^ n. A person grown to maturity, 
to send.] To grant entrance to, whether into a place, Adulterant, (a-dul'ter-ant) n. A person or thing that 
or into the mind ;— to receive as true ‘.-—imp. h pp. adulterates. 

admitted ; ppr, admitting. Adulterate, (a-duFter-at) v. t. [L. adulterare, from 

Admitl^oe, (ad-mit'ans) n. Act of admitting; — ^per- adulter^ adulterer, unchaste; ad and alter ^ other.] 
mission to enW ; — act of giving possession of a coi>y- To debase or corrui)t or make impure by admixture of 
hold estate. baser materials : — imp. &l pp. adulterated ; ppr. adul- 

Admix, (ad-miks') v.t. To miivglo with something else, terating. [debased ; corrupted. 

Admixtion, (ad-mikst'yun) n. [L. admixtio.'} A ming- Adulterate, (a-duVter-at) a. Tainted with adultery ;— 
ling of bodies ; a union by mixing different substancoa Adulteration, (a-dul-ter-a'shun) n. Act of adulterat- 
together. ing, or state of being adulterated. 

Admixture, (ad-mik8Vur)n. A mixing; — what is mixed. Adulterer, (a-dul'ter-gr) n. \h. adulter.'] A man who is 
Admonish, (ad-mon'ish) v. t. [L. udmonere, admoni- guilty of adultery. [mitted adultery, 

turn, from ad and rnonere, to remind, warn.] To ro- Adulteress, [a-dul'ter-es) n. A woman who has com- 
prove gently, or with mildness to counsel against Adulterine, (a-dul'tcr-in) n. A child born in adultery, 
wrong practices ;— to instruct or direct : — imp. & pp. Adulterous, (a-dul'ter-us) a. Pertaining to, or ^ilty of, 
admonished ; ppr. admonishing. adultery. [vow or marriage-bed. 

Admoniaher, (ad-mon'ish-cr) n. A reprover. Adultery, (a-dul'fcer-e) n. A violation of the marriage 

Admonition, (ad-mo-nish'uii) n. Gentle or friendly re- Adultness, (u-dult'nes) n. The state of being an adult, 
proof or Odu^el ; advice. Adumbrant, (ad-um'brant) a. Giving a faint shadow. 

Admonitot, (ad-mon'e-tgr) n. One who admonishes. Adumbrate, (ad-uiu'brat) v.t. [L. adumbrare, from ad 
Adnaseont, (ad-nas'ent) a. [L. adnascem, ppr. of ad- and •MWi&ra, shade.] To shadow faintly forth; to typify. 
naaci, adndtusy to grow to or on.] Growing to or on Adumbration, (ad-um-bra'shnn) n. The act of shadow- 
something else. [labour; difllculty. ing forth; — a faint resemblance. 

Ado, (a-doe') n. [Prefix a, to do.] Busile; trouble; Adust, (a-dust') a. [L. adushis, pp. of adurere.] Burnt 
Adoieioenoe, (ad-6-les'ens) n. Youth; the; period of or scorched; hot and fiery ;— looking as if burnt or 
life between childhood and manhood. scorched. 

Adolescent, (ad-d-les'ent) a. [L. adoleacena, ppr. of Advance, (ad- vans') v.t. [Old'P. advmeery or avancer, to 
adoleacere, tx> gi'owupto.] Growing; advancing from advance.] To bring forward; — to raise to a higher 
childhood to raanliood. rank ; — to ofl'er or propose i—to supply beforo-haud ; 

Adept, (a-dop^ V. t. (L. adopiare, from ad and aptare, to pay for others ; — v. i. To move or go forward;— 
to choose.] To receive the child of another and treat to improve ; — to rise in rank, office, or consequence 

it as one’s own; to choose or select: — ivip. & pp. imp. &pp. advanced; pp?-. advancing. 

adoptSd; ppr. adopting. Advance, (ad-vans') n. Act of moving forward; ap- 

Adopter, (a-dopt'er) n. One who adopts. proach ; — improvement or progi-ession, physically. 

Adoption, (a-dop'shun) 71 , The act of adopting, or mentally, morally, or socially; — additional price or 

state of being adopted the receiving as one’s own profit ;— a furnisldng of something before an equival- 

what is new or not natural. ent is received. [in time, as, an advance-guard. 

Adorable, (a-dOr'a-bl) a. Worthy of .adoration. Advance, (ad-vans') a. Before in place, or beforehand 

AdorableneBS, (a-dSr'a-bl-nes) n. The quality of being Advancement, (atl-vans'ment) n. Act of advancing or 
adorable. , state of being advanced ; progression; improvement; 

Adorably, (a-d5r'a-ble) adv. With adoration or worship, promotion ; — payment of money in advance. 

Adoration, (ad-6-ra'shun) n. Worship paid to the Advancer, (ad-vans'er) 7i. One who advances. 

Divine Being ;— homage paid to one in high esteem. Advantage, (ad-vant'^) n. [F. avantage, advantage.] 
Adore, (a-dor') v. t. [L. adorare, from ad and orare, Any state or means favourable to some desired end; — 

to speak, pray, from os, oris, mouth.] To worship superiority of state, or that which gives it; benefit; 

with profound reverence; — to love in the highest gain; profit. 

degree imp. <SSj pp. adored ; ppr. adoring. Advantage, (ad-vant'a^j) v.t To benefit ; to promote ^ 

Adorer, (a-d6r'er)n. A worshipper; a lover. imp. &>pp. advantaged; ppr. advantaging, dts 

Adorn, (a-dorn') v, t [L. adontare, from ad and omare. Advantageous, (ad-van-taj'us) a. Being of ilSvantage ; 
to furnish, embellish.] To render beautiful; to deco- furnishing opportunity to gain benefit ; gainful; pro- 
rate imp. & pp. adorned ; ppr. adorning. Stable ; useful ; beneficial. [tagoous manner. 

Adornment, (a-dorn'ment) n. Ornament; embell- Advantageously, (ad-van-taj'us-le) adv. Inanadvan- 
ishment. Advent, (ad' vent) n. [L. adventus, from advenire, to 

Adosonlation,(ad-08-ku-la'8hun)7i. [L. ad and oscwlaid, come.] A coming; approach; specifically, the first 
to kiss.] The Impregnation of plants; — a species of or the second coming of Christ; — a season inoluding 
budding or ingrafting. the four Sundays before Cliristmas. 

Adoyn, (a-doun') prep. Down ; toward the ground. Adventitious, (ad-ven-tish'us) a. [L. adventitiua, not 
Adrift, (a-drift') a. or adv. Floating at random; at essential; foreign.] Added extrinsically ; not essential- 
large. ly inherent; accidental; casu^; — out of the proper 

Adroit, (a-droit') a. [F. d droit, to the right] Pos- or usual place. [titious manner, 

aessing or exercising skill or dexterity; ready in in- Adventitiously, (ad-ven-tish'us-le) adv. In an adVen- 
vention or execution. Adventual, (ad-vent'u-al) a. Pertaining to tho seaflbn 

Adroitly, (a-droitle) adv. In an adroit manner. of advent. 
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Adventurei (ad-vent'ur) «. pti. advenUtra^ from L. 
advenire, future p. adventuruSt to aiiive.] That of 
which one has no direction ; risk ; chance; — an enter- 
prise of hazard; a hold undertaking; — a striking 
event. 

Adventure, (ad-vent^ur) v. t. To put at hazard ; to 
risk r. i. To try the chances ; to dare & 

pp. adventured; ppr, adventuring. 

. Adventurer, (ad-vent'ur-gr) n. One who adventures ; 
one who i*elic« for success on his boldness or good 
fortune. 

Adventuress, (ad-vent'ur-es) n. A female adventurer. 

Adventuresome, (ad-vent^ur-sum) a. Incurring hazard; 
bold ; venturesome. 

Adventurous, (ad-vent'ur-us) a. Inclined to adven- 
ture; bold to encounter danger; daring; courageous; 
enteiprising. 

Adverb, (ad'vgrb) n. [L. adverhium, from ad and 
rerftuw, word.] A word used to modify the sense of a 
verb, participle, a^'cetive, or other adverb, and 
usually placed near it. [verb. 

Adverbial, (ad-v§rb'e-al) a. Relating to or like an ad- 

Adversary, (ad'ver-sar-e) n. [L. adversarius, turned 
toward.] One who is hostile or opposed ; an onemy. 

Adversative, (ad-vers'a-tiv) a. Expres.sing contrariety, 
opposition, or antithesis between two connected pro- 
positions. 

Adverse, (ad'vgrs) a. [L. adverms, pp. of advertere.] 
Acting in a contrary direction ; conflicting ; — oppos- 
ing desire ; unfortunate ; calamitous. 

Adversely, (ad'vers-le) adv. ‘With opposition; un- 
fortunately. 

Adversity, (ad-vers'it-e) n. Adverse circumstances ; 
events attended with severe trials or misfortunes. 

Advert, (ad-vgrt') v.i, [L. advcrlcre, from ad and 
vertere, to turn.] To turn the mind or attention : — 
imp. &pp. adverted; ppr. adverting. 

Advertence, (ad-vgi’t'ens) n. Attention ; notice ; regard. 

Advertent, (ad-vert'ent) a. Attentive ; heedful. 

Advertise, (ad-vgr-tiz') v. t. or i. [From L. advertere.] 
To give notice or intelligence to ; to inform or apprise ; 
— to make known through tho press: — imp. & pp. 
advertised; ppr. advertising. 

Advertisement, (ad-veritiz-ment) n. Information; — 
public notice through the press. 

Advertiser, (ad-ver-tiz'er) n. One who advertises. 

Advice, (ad- vis') n. [F. avis, advice.] An opinion 
recommended or offered ; counsel ; suggestion ; — ^infor- 
mation as to the state of an affair or affairs ; notice ; 
intelligence. [done ; expedient. 

Advisable, (ad-viz'a-bl) a. Fit to be advised or to be 

Advisableness, (ad-viz'a-bl-nes) n. Fitness to be done ; 
meetness; propriety: expediency. 

Advisably, (ad-viz'a-ble) adv. With advice ; wisely. 

Advise, (ad-viz') v. t. [L, advisare.] To give advice to ; 
to counsel; — ^to give information to; to apprise; to 
inform ; — v. i. To deliberate ; to weigh well, or con-» 
sider:— -mp. depp. advised; ppr. advising. 

■ Advisedly, (ad-viz'ed-Ie) adv. With full knowledge, 
lb AdviM^ess, (ad-viz'ed-ne8)n. Deliberate consideration. 

Advisel^nt, (ad-viz'ment) n. Counsel ; deliberation. 

Adviser, (ad-viz^gr) n. One who gives advice; a coun- 
sellor. 

Advisory, (ad-vi'zo-re) a. Having power to advise. 

Advocacy, (ad'v6-ka-se) w. Act of pleading for or sup- 
porting ; vindication ; defence ; intercession. 

Advocate, (ad'vo-kat) n. One who pleads any cause ; 
tpecifteally, before any tribunal or judicial court. 

Aolvooate, (^'v6-kat) v. t. (L. advocatus, pp. of advo- 
care, to call to, from ad and vocare, to caU. 1 To plead 
in favour of ; to maintain by argument : — tmp. & pp. 
advocated; ppr. advocating. 

Adyooation, (ad-v5-ka'shan) n. Act of pleading. 

i^vowee, (ad-vou-eO n. (F. advout^ avou^.] One 
who has the right of presenting to a beneff oe. 

Mvowson, (ad'Vou^zun) n. The right of presenting j 


or nominating to a vacant beneffoe or living In the 
church. [the vital powers ; weak ; feeble. 

Adynamic, (a-de-nazn'ik) a. Fertainiiig to debility of 

Adytum, (a-di'tum) m [L.] A secret apartment in 
ancient temples whence oracles were given. 

Adze, (adz) n. A carpenter’s tool for chipping, formed 
with a thin arching blade, and 
its edge at right angles to the 
handle. 

.ffidile, (S'dil) n. [L. ofdilis, from 
cedes, temple.] An officer in an- 
cient Borne who had the care of Adze, 

the public buildings, streets, public spectacles, to. 

lEgilops, (b'jo-lops) n. [G. aigildps, from aix, goat, and 
ops, eye.] An abscess in the corner of the eye. , 

.ffigis, (e'jis) n. [G. aigis.] A shield or defensive 
armour, hence, any thing that protects. 

JEolian, (S-5'le-an) a. Pertaining to .dSolia;— pertaining 
to .ffiolus, the god of the winds; hence, periling to, 
or produced by, the wind. 

Aerate, (a'gr-at) v. t. [L. aer, G. air, air.] To com- 
bine with carbonic acid; — to supply with common air; 
— imp. & pp. aerated ; ppr. aerating. 

Aeration, (a-er-a'shun) n. Act of combining with car- 
bonic acid ; — the iirocess of respiration ; arterializa- 
tion ; — exposure of soil to the free action of tho air. 

Aerial, (a-e're-al) a. Pertaining to the air, or atmos- 
phere consisting of air -produced by air having 
its place in the air; high; lofty ;— growing, forming, 
or existing in^the air. 

Aerie, (O're) n. [L. aeria, from L. area, an open space, 
a fowling floor ; for birds of prey like to build their 
nests on flat and open spaces on the top of high 
rocks.] The nest of an eagle, hawk, or other bird 
of prey. 

Aemerous, (a-gr-if er-us) a. [L. aer, air, and ferre, 
to carry.] Conveying or containing air. 

Aeriform, (a'er-e-fonn) a. Having tho form of, or 
similarity to, air, as gas. 

Aerify, (a'er-e-fi) v.t. [L. aer, air, and facere, to make.] 
To change into an aeriform state. 

Aerograpny, (u-er-og'ra-fe) 7i. [G. a^r, air, and fwa- 
phein, to write.] A description of tho air. 

Aerolite, (a'er-o-lit) n. [G. aer, air, and lithos, stone.] 
A stone falling from the air or upper regions; a 
meteoric stone. [aerology. 

Aerologist, (a-er-ol'6-jist) n. One who is versed in 

Aerology, (a-er-oFo-je) n. [G. adr, air, and logos, dis- 
course.] That science which treats of the air and its 
phenomena. 

Aeromancy, (a'er-6-man-se)n. [G. adr,aiT,andiiiant«ia, 
prophesying.] Divination by means of the air and 
winds. 

Aerometer, (a-er-om'e-tgr) w. [G. aer, air, and metron, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the weight 
or density of air and gases. 

Aeroxnetry, (a-gr-om'e-tre) n. The art or science of 
ascertaining the mean bulk of air and gases. 

Aeronaut, (a'er-6-nawt) n. [G. aSr, air, and nautSs, 
sailor. ] An aerial navigator ; a balloonist. 

Aeronautic, (a-er-b-nawt'ik) a. Pertaining to aero- 
nautics. [or art of sailing in the air. 

Aeronautics, (a-er-5-nawVito) n. sinff. The science 

Aerophyte, (a-eriO-fit) n. [G. oBr, air, and phuton, 
plant.] A plant deriving its support from the air 
exclusively. 

Aerotoopy, (a-gr-osTco-pe) n. [G. from odr, air, and 
akopia, a looking out.] The observation of the at- 
mosphere. 

Aerostat, (a^er-o-stat) n. [G. aSr, air, ana atatoa, 
standing.] A name given to air balloons. 

Aerostatic, (a-gr-5-stat^ik) a. Pertaining to the art of 
aerial navigation. 

Aeroatatica, (a-gr-d>stat1ks) n. ting. The science that 
treats of the equilibrium of elastic fluids, or of bodies 
sustained in them ; the science of a@rial navigation. 
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AerostatioAi (ar^r-os-ta'shun) n. A&ial navigation. 
JSruginottM, (B-ra'jin-us) a. [L. cerugmosus, from 
aerugo, oopper-rust] Pertaining to copper-rust. 
JBsthenc, (ea-thet'ik) a. Pertaining to the perception 
of the beautiful. 

JBstheiioa, (es-thet'iks) n. sing. [G. aisthanesthai, to 
perceive.] The science of the beautiful in nature and 
art. 

JZBtiologyt (e-te-oPO'je) n. [G. aitiologia, from aitia, 
cause, aud logos, description.] That philosophy, or 
science, which is concerned with the causes ox reasons 
of phenomena. 

Afar, (a'far^) adv. At a great distance ; remote. 
Affability, (af-fa-bire-te) n. The quality of being 
affable ; readiness to converse ; ease of access. 

A&ble, (affa-bl) «. [L. ajf'abilis, from ad and fan, 
to speak.] Ready to converse ; easy of access. 

Affamy, (affa-ble) adv. In an affkble manner. 

Affair, (af-fftr') n. [From L. ad and facere, to make.] 
Business of any kind ; public business an engage- 
ment of troops. 

Affect, (af-fekt') v.t. [L. ajfectare, to strive after, 
from ad and facere, to make.] To act upon; to pro- 
duce a change in; — ^to influence; to incline; — to aim at; 
to covet ; — ^to imitate in a manner not natural ; to 
put on a pretence of: — imp. A pp. affected; ppr. 
affecting. 

Affectation, (af-fek-ta'shun) n. Assumption of what is 
not natural ; artificial appearance ; pretence. 

Affected, (af-fekt'ed) a. Assuming or pretending to 
po.ssess what is not natural or real ; — not natural. 
Affectedly, (af-fekt'ed-le) adv. In an affected manner. 
Affeotedness, (af-fekt'ed-nes) n. ' The quality of being 
affected; affectation. [practises affectation. 

Affeoter, (af-fekt'§T) n. One that affects; one that 
Affeeting, (af-fekt'ing) a. Having power to excite, 
the passions; tending to move the affections; pa- 
thetic. [ner. 

Affeotingly, (of-fekVing-le) adv. In an affecting man- 
Affeotion, (af-fek^shun) n. An attribute, quality, or 
property, inseparable fi’oni its subject : — a state of the 
mind in which it is bent toward a particular object ; — 
good-will ; tender attachment ; — disease ; as, a pul- 
monary affection. [proceeding from affection. 

Affeotionatc, (af-fek'shun-Ht) a. Having great love ;— 
Affectionately, (af-fek'shun-at-le) adv. With affec- 
tion; tenderly. 

Affeotioned, (af-fek'shund) a. Inclined ; disposed. 
Affective, (af-fek'tiv) a. Affecting or exciting emotion. 
Affiance, (af-fi'ans) n. [Old F., from L. fdes, trust.] 
Flighted faith; the marriage contract; — reliance; 
confidence. 

Affiance, (af-fi'ans) v. t. To betroth ; to pledge one’s 
Iki^ iu maniage ; — to give confidence to ; to trust : — 
imp. &pp. affianped; ppr. aiSlanoing. 

Affiwoer, (af-fi'ans-gr) n. One who makes a con- 
tract of marriage between parties. 

Affiant, (af-fi'ant) n. One who makes an affidavit. 
Affida^l^ (af-fe-da'vit) n. [L. ad and fdes, an old law 
term meaning he made oath.] A decloi'ation or state- 
ment in writing, signed and made upon oath before an 
authorized magistrate. 

Affiliate, (af-fil'e-Ht) v. t [L. affliare, fi*om L. ad 
and filitu, son.] To adopt as a son ; to receive into 
fellowship ; to ally, dec. : — imp. dc pp. afiUiated ; ppr. 
affiliating. [the same family or society. 

Affiliation, ^-fil-e-A^shun) n. Adoption; association in 
Affinago, (arfin-^) n. A refining of metals. 

Affini^, (af-fin'e-te) n. [L. c^nitas, from affinis.] 
Belationship by marriage ;— close agreement ; connec- 
tion : — that ath'aotion which takes place between the 
heterogeneous paries of bodies, and forms com- 
pounds;— a relation dependent on resemblance in 
otmoture, and mak^ a species or group. 

AffinUf (af-fgrmO v.t. [L. affirmare, from ad aud 
.^rmorc, to make firm.] To assert positively; to aver; 


to maintain as true ;— v.i. To make a solemn ptomiseb 
before an authorized tribunal, to tell the truth 4Mjp. 
dr pp. affirmed ; ppyr. affirming. 

Affijnnable, faf-fgrmVbl) a. Capable of being affirmed. 

Affirmance, (af-ferm^ans) n. Confirmation ; ratification. 

Affirmant, (af-fgrm^aut) n. One who affirms eras* 
serts; specifically, one who solemnly affirms instead of 
taking oath. 

Affirmation, (af-fgrm-a'shun) n. Act of declaring;— 
that which is asserted ; —ratification ;— a solemn de- 
claration made by persons who decline taking an oath. 

Affirmative, (af-fgrm'a-tiv) a. Affirming or asserting 
ratifying. 

Affirmative, (af-fgrm'a-tiv) n. A word expressing assent, 
as yes; — an affirmative proposition: — ^that side of a 
(^estion which maintains — opposed to negative. 

Affirmatively, (af-ferm'a-tiv-le) adv. In an affirmative 
manner ; positively. 

Afflrmer, (af-ferm'er) n. One who affirms or declares. 

Affix, (af-fiks') V. t [L. affixus, pp. of afiigere, to fasten 
to.] To add at the close; — to attach, or connect;— to 
fasten in any manner : — imp. and pp. affixed ; ppr. 
affixing. [end of a word. 

Affix, (affiks) n. A syllable or letter joined to the 

Affixion, (af-fik'shun) n. Act of affixing ; annexation ; 
addition. [annexed. 

Affixtme, (af-fiks'tur) n. That which is affixed or 

Affiation, (af-fla'shnn) n. [L. afilare, from ad and jlare, 
to blow or breathe. ] A blowing or breathing on. 

Affiatus, (af-fla'tus) n. A breath of wind ;— communica- 
tion of divine knowledge ; — the inspiration of a poet. 

Afflict, (af-flikt') v. t. [L. afilictare, to disquiet.] To 
strike down ; to overthrow ; — ^to give continued pain ; 
to cause dejection or distress: — imp. & pp. affiioted; 
ppr. afflicting. 

Afflicter, (af-flikt'gr) n. One who afflicts or distresses. 

Afflicting, (af-flikt'ing) p. a. Causing pain; grievous; 
distressing. 

Affliction, (af-fiik'shun) n. Cause of continued pain of 
body or mind, as sickness, losses, &c. ; — the state of 
bemg afflicted ; a state of pain, distress, or grief 

AMctive, (af-flikt'iv) a. Giving pain ; causing afflic- 
tion. _ [pain. 

Affliotively, (af-flikt'iv-le) adv. In a manner to give 

Affluence, (affiu-ens) n. [L, ajffluere, from ad and 
finer e, to flow to.] Abundance of any thing, especially 
riches. 

Affluent, (afflu-ent) a. Wealthy ; plentiful ; abundant. 

Affluent, (afflu-ent) n. A stream flowing into a river or 
lake, [antly. 

Affluently, (afflu-ent-le) adv. In abundance; abund- 

Affluxion, (af-fluk'shun) n. The act of flowing to;— 
that which flows to. 

Afford, (af-fOrd') v. t. [P. affm'er, to bring to market, 
L. afforare; ad and forurn] To yield or produce as 
the natural result, fruit, or issue ; — to give, grant, or 
confer; — ^to grant, or expend, without prejudice to 
one’s circumstances : — imp. &pp. afforded ; ppr. afford- 

Afforest, (af-for'est) v. t. To turn into a forest. [ing. 

Afixunchise, (af-fran'chiz) v. t. [F, affranchir, to make 
free.] To make free ; to enfranchise. . 

Affray, (af-fra') n. [P. effrayer, to frighter j The 
fighting in a public place, to the terror of omers; — a 
tumultuous assault or quori’el. 

Affreight, (af-frat') v.t. [P. affrdter, to hire.] To 
hire a ship, for the transportation of goods. 

Affreighter, (af-frat'er) 71. One who charters a ship 
to convey goods. 

Affright, (af-ftif) v. t. [A.-S. afyrhtan.’] To impress 
with sudden fear: — imp. & pp. affrighted; ppr, 
affrighting. 

Affright, (af-frif) n. Sudden and great fear ; terror. 

Affront, (af-frunt') n. Any reproachful or ooiutempta- 
ous act or word exciting resentment. 

Affront, (af-fruntO v. t. [From L. ad and fi^ons, ierehea^ 
firont.] To offend by some manifestation of diwespe^ 
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mi by OMMHing a penon's path in fronts oi seeking to 
oppose his progress :—mp. <h pp. afficonted; ppr. 
aS^nting. 

Affirenter, \af>£runt'fir) n. One TPho affronts or insults. 
AffrMitive, (af^frontlv) a. Giving offence; abusive; 
insulting. 

Affine, (af-fujE') v. t [L. ciffundere^ affusumt from ad 
and /undere, to pour.] To pour out ; to spiinkle. 
Affusion, (af-fu^znun) n. Act of pouring upon, or 
sprinkling with, a liquid, as in baptism ; specifically f 
pouring water on the body, as a remedy in disease. 
.I&eld, (a-feld') adv. To, in, or on, the field. 

Afire, (a-fir') a. or adv. On fire. 

Afloat, (a-flOtO adv. In a floating state;— moving from 
place to place without guide or control. 

Afoot, (a-f06t0 adv. On foot; borne by the feet; — ^in 
action; in a condition for, or of being planned for 
Afoce, (a-fSr') adv. or prep. Before. [action. 

Afersgoing, (a-fCr^gO-ing) a. Going before ; previous. 
Aforehand, (a-fdrTiand) adv. Beforehand ; before. 
•Aforementioned, (a-fdr^men-shund) adv. Spoken of or 
named before. 

Aibretkought, (a-fdr'thawt) a. Premeditated. 
Aforetime, (a-foi/tim) adv. In time past; formerly; 
of old. 

Afoul, (a-foulO a. or adv. Not free ; entangled. 

Afraid, (a-frad') a. Struck with fear or apprehension. 
Afresh, (a-fresh') adv. Anew ; over again. 

.Afrit, (arrit) n. An evil genius in the Mohammedan 
.Afront, (a-fi-unt') adv. In front. [mythology. 

-Aft, (aft) adv. or a. Astern, or toward the stern of a 
ship or boat. 

-After, (aft'er)! prep. [A.-S. ecfter.] Behind in place; 
—later in time; — in pursuit of; — in imitation of; — 
according to the direction and influence of ;— concem- 
ling ; in relation to. 

Alter, (aft'gr) adv. Subsequently in time or place. 
Aflter-ages, (af^t§T-aj-ez) n. Later periods of time ; sue- 
esading ages. 

After-birth, (aft'er-l^rth) n. The membrane inclosing 
the fetus, and coming away after delivery. [crop. 
After-crop, (aft'§r-krop) n. A second or subsequent 
Afternoon, (aft'§r-n66n) n. Time from noon to evening. 
Afterpiece, (aft'gr-pSs) n. A piece performed after a 
play. [of after an act ; later expedient. 

AKier-thought, (aft'§r-thawt) n. Something thought 
Afterwards, (aft'er-wgrds) adv. In later or succeeding 
time; subsequently. 

Again, (a-gen') adv. [A.-S, dg4n, ovg^n; gin, against.] 
Another time; once more; — in return; back. 

Against, (a-genstO prep. [A.-S. dgen.] Abreast of; 
opposite to ;— in opposition to ;— in provision or pre- 
paration for. 

Agape, (ag'a-p6) n. [G. agap€, love.] A love-feast, 
or feast of charity, among the primitive Christians. 
Agape, (a-gapO adv. [Prefix a and gape.} Gaping, as 
with wonder or expectation, having the mouth wide 
open. • 

Agaric, (ag'a-rik) n. [G. agarikon, from Agava, a town 
in Sarmatia.] A large family of fungi ; touchwood. 

^ Agate, (ag'at) n. [G. acIwXes.} A precious stone, 
semi^l^ucid, q[uartz, variegated with colouring mat- 
ter. w (agate. 

Agatine, (ag'a-tin) a. Pertaining to, or resembling 
jl^ave, (a-ga've) n. [G. agaui, fern, of agauos, noble.] 
^6 American aloe, or century plant. 

Age, (aj) n. [L. cetas, contracted from cevitas, from 
avum, age.] Whole duration of a being; — ^the latter 
part of life; — certain period of life, marked by a 
difference of state ; — ^period when a person is enabled : 
by law to act for himself ;— a particular period of time 
in history ;— the people who live at that period— 
hence, a generation. 

Age, (a^i) V. i. To grow old ; to become aged. [age. 
Aged, (a'jcd) «. Advanced years; — having a certain 
Aigedly, (a'jcd-lc) adv. LiUe an aged person. 


Agency, (fi^Jen-se) n. [L. agens.] Quality of acting or of 
exerting power; the state of being in action; in- 
strumentality ;— office or duties of an agent, or factm:. 
Agentf (a>'ient) n. A person or thing that exerts power, 
or has the power to act; an actor;— one intrusted 
with the business of another ; a substitute; a deputy ; 
a factor an active power or cause. [agern^. 

Agent-ship, (a'jent-ship) n. The office of an agent; 
Agglomerate, (ag-glom^r-at) v. t. [L. ad and glomer- 
are, to form into a glomus, a ball of yarn.] To wind 
into a ball ; — v. i. To collect into a mass v-4mp. A 
pp. agglomerated ; jppn agglomerating. 
Agglomeration, (ag-glom-er-a'shun) n. Act of gather- 
ing, or state of being gathered, into a ball or mass. 
Agglutinant, (ag-gldd'tin-ant) a. Uniting, as glue. 
Agglutinant, (ag-gl66^tiu-ant) n. Any adhesive sub- 
stance. 

Agglutinate, (ag-glOd'tin-ut) v. t. [L. agglutinare^ 
fi'om ad and glutinare, to glue.] To unite with glue 
or other viscous substance; — hup. &> pp. agglutin- 
ated; ppr. agglutinating. 

Agglutination, (ag-gldO-tin-il'shun) n. Act of unit- 
ing, or state of being united. 

Aggrandizable, (ag-gian-diz'a-bl) a. Capable of being 
increased or enlarged. 

Aggrandize, (ag'gran-diz) v. t. [L. ad and grandis, 
large.] To enlarge ; — to make great in power or hon- 
our ; — imp. & pp. aggrrandized ; ppr. aggrandizing. 
Aggrandizement, (ag-gran-diz'meiit) n. The act or 
state of being made gieater. 

Aggravate, (ag'gra-vat) v. t. [L. aggravare, from ad 
and gi'avis, heavy.] To make worse: to enhance;— 
to give an exaggerated representation of; — ^to pro- 
voke ; to tease : — imp. & pp. aggravated ; ppr. aggra- 
vating. 

Aggravation, (ag-gra-vfi'shun) n. Act of making worse ; 
— that which aggravates; — exaggerated representa- 
tion ; — provocation. 

Aggregate, (ag'grC-gat) v. t. [L. aggregare, to lead to 
a herd or flock, from ad and grex, flock, herd.] To 
bring together ; to collect into a sum or mass imjp. 
& pp. aggregated ; ppr. aggregating. 

Aggregate, (ag'grO-gat) a. Fonnod by a collection of 
particulars into a whole ; — united in one body corpo- 
rate. [particulars. 

Aggregate, (ag^gre-gat) n. A sum, or assemblage of 
Aggregation, (ag-gre-ga'shun) n. Act of aggregating, or 
state of being aggregated. 

Aggression, (ag-gre8h'un)n. [L. aggressio, from aggredi, 
to approach.] First act of hostility or ijqjury; first 
act leading to war or controversy. 

Aggressive, (ag-gres'iv) a. Tending to attack; prone 
to encroachment. [of being aggressive. 

Aggressiveness, (ag-gres'iv-nes) n. Qu^ty or state 
Aggpressor, (ag-gres'gr) n. The one who first makes an 
aggression. 

Aggrievanoe, (ag-grRv'ans) n. Ii\jury ; grievance, 
^gprieve, (ag-grev') v. t. [L. ad and gravis, heavy.] 
To give pain or sorrow to ; to affiict ; to injure ; to vex ; 
— imp. & pp. aggrieved ; ppr. i^grieving. 

Aggroup, (ag-gr60p') v. t. To bring together ; to group. 
Agnast, (a-gastO a. or odv. [A contraction of agazed, 
pp. of agaze.} Htruck with amazement; stupefied with 
sudden fright or horror. 

Agile, (aj'il) a. [L. agilis, from agere, to act] Quick 
of motion; nimble. 

Agility, (a-jil'e-te) n. Quality of being agile ; power 
to move quickly ; quickness of motion. 

Agio, (&'Je-&) n. [ft. agio.} Difference in value be- 
tween metallic and paper money, or between one sort 
of metallio money and another ; — ^premium. 

Agiotage, (a'je-ot-9j) n. The manoeuvres of speculators 
with the funds ; stock-jobbing. 

Agistment, (a-jist'ment) n. [L. gistum, abode, jaeere, te 
lie.] The taking and feeding of other men’s cattle 
X)rice paid for such feeding. 




Aide, (H 1) 9U [L. aZa, wing.] The 'witig of a building ; 
one of the latetd divisions of a Gtothic churcb : — a 

S in a church into which the pews open, 
j&r') adv. Partly open, as a door. 

. (a-kim'bS) o. With a crook ; bent. 

Akin, (a-kin') a. Related by blood allied by nature ; 
partaking of the same properties. 

Alabaster, (al'a-bas-t^r) n. [G. alaba^tron.'] A com- 
pact variety of sulphate of lime, or gypsum, usually 
white and semi-pellucid. 

Alack, (a-lak') interj. An exclamation expressive of 
sorrow. [pressive of regret or sadness. 

Alaokaday, (a-lak'a-da) interj. An exclamation ex- 
Alacrity, (a-lak're-te) n. [L. alacritcLS.} Cheerful readi- 
ness [fashion. 

Alamode, (al-a-m6d') adv. According to the mode or 
Alamode, (al-a-mOdO n. A thin, glossy, silk. 

Alarm, (a-larm') n. [It. allarvie.] A summons to 
arms; — any sound or information giving notice of 
approaching danger; — sudden surijrise with fear or 
terror; — a contrivance for awaking persons from sleep. 
Alarm, (a-larm') v.t. To call to arras for defence; — ^to 
f fill with apprehension ; to disturb. [(langer. 

Alarm-bell, (a-larm'bel) n. A bell that gives notice of 
Alarm-olook, (a-larm'klok) n. A clock made to ring 
loudly at a particular hour. | 

Alarmingly, (a-lton'ing-le) adv. So as to alarm. j 

Alarmist, (a-larm'ist) n. One who intentionally ex- ! 
cites alarm. [a particular hour. 

Alarm-watch, (a-ldrm'woch) n. A watch that strikes at 
Alas, (a-las') interj. [From L. iasswj?.] An exclama- 
tion expressive of sorrow, pity, or apprehension of evil. 
Alated, (a-lat'od) a. [L. alaius.l Winged. 

Alb, (alb) n. [L. aibus, white.] An ecclesiastical 
vestment of white linen, enveloping the entire person. 
Albata, (al-ba'ta) n. German silver. 

Albatross, (al'ba-tros) n. [Corrupted from Sp. & Pg. 
alcatraz.] A very large, web- ^ 

footed sea-bird, found chiefly 
in the Southern Ocean. / ***" 

Albeit, (awl-be'it) covij. or adv. | 

Although; be it so; notwith-‘’'=*^r:-J|jH ®® ^ 

^bigenses, (al-be-jen'sez) n. pi. 

A party of Refoimers who 
ifeparated from the church of 
Rome in the twelfth century— • 

so called from Albi, in Languedoc. Albatross. 
Albino, (al-bi'no) n. [From L. albus^ white.] A person 
of a preternatural whiteness of the skin and hair, and 
the iris and pupil of the eye of a peculiar pink colour. 
Albiigineous, (al-bu-jin'e-us) a. [L. albugo.'\ Peiiain- 
ing to the white of an egg, and hence to the wliite of 
the eye. 

Album, (alljum) n. [L. alftwa] A white table on 
which any thing was inscribed; — a blank book in 
which to insert autographs or photograplis ; — book 
in which visitors enter their names. 

Albumen, (al-bti'men) n. [L. from aibus, white.] Nour- 
ishing matter stored up between the embryo and in- 

V teguments of the seed in many plants; — a thick, 
viscouiymbstance, which forms a constituent part of 
both anilyil fluids and solids, and wliich exists nearly 
pure in tHe white of an egg. 

ALbunmm, (al-bura'um) n. [L. from aVbuB, white.] 
The softer part of wood next to the bark, called 
8ap-y>ood. 

Alcaide, (al-kSld') n. In Spain, a magistrate or judge. 
Alchemist, (al'kem-ist) n. Oue skilled in alchemy. 
Alohemy, (al'ke-rae) n. [A. aUkimid ] Occult chemis- 
try; an ancient science which aimed to transmute 
the baser metals into gold, and to find the panacea, 
or universal solvent. 

Aloohel, (al'k6-hol) n. [A. al-kokl.'] Pure or highly 
rectified spirits; loosely applied to ai'dent spirits in 
ge^iO. 
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Aleoholio, (al-kd-horik) a. Relating to alcohol. 
Alooholmeter, (al-kb-hoPme-tgr) n. [Alcohol and G. 
metron.] An instrument for determining the st^ngth 
of spirits. 

Alcove, (alTcov) n. [A. al~gubba, arch, vault, from 
gabba, to arch.] A recess, or port of a room, separ- 
ated from the rest by a partition. 

Alder, (awl'd^r) n. [A.-S. aler, L. oJaiw.] A tree or 
shrub of the Alnus genus growing in cold or tem- 
perate climates. 

Alderman, (awMer-man) n. [A.-S. from ealdor, older, 
and man.] A magistrate of a city or town coipora- 
tion next in rank to the mayor. 

Ale, (^) n. [A.-S. eale, from a2an, to nourish, L. aZera] 
A liquor made &om an infusion of malt by fermenta- 
tion. 

Aleotryomancy, (a-leVtre-o-man-se]) n. [G. aX^tOr, 
cock, and mantena^ divination.] Divination by means 
of a cock. 

Alee, (a-16') adv. On the side opposite to the wind. 
Ale-hoof, (alliOof) n. Ground-ivy— formerly used in 
making ale. 

Ale-house, (allious) n. A house or place where ale is 
retailed or sold. 

Alembic, (a-leranbik) n. [A al-artCbig^ which was in- 
troduced into A. from G. ambix, cup.] A chemical 
vessel, usually of glass or metal, used in distillation. 
Alert, (a-lgrt') a. [f’rom It. all* erta, upon one’s guard.] 
Watchful; vigilant; upon the alert, upon the wateh, 
guarding against surprise or danger. 

Alertly, (a-lertle) adv. Quickly; nimbly ; briskly. 
Alertness, (a-lgrt/,^ies) n. Watchful activity or readiness. 
Ale-wife, (iil'wif) n. A woman who keeps an ale-house. 

I Alexandrine, (al-egz-an'drin) n. A verse of twelve syl- 
^ lables, or six lambic feet— so called from a poem writ- 
ten in French on the life of Alexander. 

Alezipharmio, (a-leks'e-far-mik) a. [G. alextin, to keep 
! off, and ;pharmakon, drug.] What expels or resists 
poison. 

i^sbra, (al'je-hra) n. [A al-gabr, from gabara or 
jabara, to bind together.] The method of investi- 
gating the relations and properties of numbers and 
quantities by means of letters and other symbols. 
Algebraic, (al-je-bra'ik) a. Pertaining to, or perform- 
ed by, algebra. [algebra. 

Algebraist, (al-je-bralst) n. Oue who is skilled in 
Algerine, (al-je-r«n') n. A native of Algiers. 

Algorithm, (argo-rithm) n. [Taken by the Arabs from 
G. arithinos, number.] The art of computing in any 
particular way. [sea-weed. 

Algous, (argus) a. [L. alga, sea-weed.] Pertaining to 
Alias, (ale-as) adv. [L. from alius, another.] Other- 
wise ; otherwise called — a term in law connecting the 
names of a party who has gone by several, ds. Smith, 
alias Simpson. 

Alias, (ale-as) n. A second writ issued after the first 
has expired without effect. 

Alibi, (al'e-be) n. [L. from alicubi, elsewhere.] When 
a person on trial shows that he was in another place 
at the time when the crime was committed, he is said 
to prove an alibi; the plea under which this defence 
is made. 

Alien, (al^yen) a. [L. alimus, from alius, another.] 
Not belonging to thp same country; foreign.;— differ* 
ent in nature. [privileges of a citizen. 

Alien, (ai'yen) n. . A foreigner who does not possess the 
Alienable, (al'yen-a-bl) a. Capable of being alienated. 
Alienate, (aFyen-at) y. t. [L. alienare.'\ To convey or 
transfer to another a title, property, or right;— to 
estrange; — to withdraw, as the affections. 

Alienate, (Sl'yen-dt) a. Estranged; stranger to. 
Alienation, (&l-yen-a'ahun) n. A transfer of title, or 
a legal conveyance of property ; — state of being alienat- 
ed estrangement of the affeoUona;---derang^ent 
of the mental tkculties. [fen property. 

AUenator, (aiVen-ft-tgr) n. One who alienates or ttana* 
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Alifonttt C^^e-form) a. [L. aZa, wing, and forma, 
ehaps.] Haring the shape of a wing. 

Alight, (a-lit') i>. i. [A.-S. dWUan, gelthtan.] To 
get down ; to dismount ; —to fall, or descend and settle, 
or lodge. 

Align, {a-linO v. t. [L. ad and linea, line.} To adjust 
by a line;— V. i. To form in line, as troops to lay 
out the plan of a road. 

Alignment, (a-lin'ment) n. [P. alifftument] The act 
of adjusting to a line ; the line of adjustment the 
giround-plan of a road. [without difference. 

Alike, (a-lik') a. Having resemblance ; similar ; 
Alike, (a-likO cdv. In the same manner, form, or 
d^ee. [feed.] That which feeds or supports. 

Aliment, (al'e-ment) n. [L. aliincntum, from akre, to 
AUmentazy, (al-e-menVa-re) a. Pertaining to food ; nu- 
tritive; — Alimentary canal, the gieat intestine by 
which aliments are conveyed through the body, and 
the useless parts evacuated. 

Alimentation, (al-e-men-tii'shun) n. The act or power 
of affording nutriment. 

Alimentivenessf <al-e-ment'iv-nes) n. The organ of 
appetite for food or drink. [ishing. 

Aumoniotts, (al-e-md'ne-us) a. Affording food; nour- 
Alimony, (al'e-mun-e) n. [L. alimonia, from alerc, to 
feed.} An allowance made to a wife out of her 
husband's estate or income upon her separation from 
him, or during a suit for the same. 

Aliped, (al'e-ped) a. [L. alipes, from ala, a wing, and i 


pM, foot.] Wing-footed. 

Aliped, (al'e-ped) n. An animal whose toes are con- 
nected by a membrane which serves as wings, as the 
bah 

Aliquant, (al'e-kwant) a. [L. aliquantus, from alius, 
other, and quantus, how gi-eat.] Not dividing another 
numl^r without a remainder. 

Aliquot, (al'e-kwot) a. [L. aliquot, some.] Dividing ex- 
actly, or without remainder. [ceptible. 

Alive, (a-liv') a. Having life ; not dead ; active ; sus- 
Alkalesoent, (al-ka-los'ent) a. Tending to the proper- 
ties of an alkali. 

Alkali, (al'ka-li) n, [A. aUqali, ashes of glasswort, from 
qalaf, to roast in a pan, fry.] One of a class of caustic 
bases, soda, potash, uiamonia, and litliia, distinguished 
by their solubility in water and alcohol, their uniting 
with oils and fats to form soajj, their neutraliijing and 
forming salts with acids. 

Alkalify, (al-kal'e-fi) v. t. To form or convert into an 
alkali ; — v. i. To become changed into an alkali. 
Alkaligenous, (al-ka-lij'e-nus) a. Producing alkali. 
Alkalimeter, (al-ka-lim'e-tgr) n [B. alkali, and G. 
oMtron, measure.} An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength or purity of alkalies. 

Alkalimetry, (al-ka-liin'e-tre) n. The act of ascer- 
taining the presence and strength of alkalies. [kali. 
Alkaline, (al'ka-lin) a. Having the q-qalities of aJ- 
Alkaliae, (al'ka-lni) v. t. To make alkaline. 

Alkaloid, (al'ka-loid) n. A salifiable base existing in 
some vegetables. [The Mohammedan Bible. 

Alkoran, (al'kS-ran) n, [A. al, the, and koran, book.] 
AU, (awl) [A..S. call, al, radically the same word as 
whnle.] Every one, or the whole number of; the 
whole quantity, extent, duration, amount, quality, or 
degree ot [entirely. 

All, (awl) adv. Wholly; completely; altogether: en- 
AU, <awl) n. The whole number, quantity, or amount; 
theag^gate. 

Allantoia, (al-lan'tois) n. .[G. allantoeidSs, alias, gut, 
and eidoB, shape.] A thin membrane situated be- 
tween the chorion and amnios in animals. 

Allay, (al-13') v. t. [Partly from A.-S. alecgan, to lay 
down, L. alligare, to bind to.] To make quiet; to 
pacify ;— to mitigate or subdue. 

Allayer, (al-hVer) n. He who, or that which, allays. 
Allaymcnt, (aMa'mont) v. Act of alhiying or sfiito of 
being allayed tliat which allays. { 
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Allegation, (al-le-gil'shun) tu Positive affirmation;— 
that which is asserted. 

Allege, (al-lej') v. t. [L. allegare, from ad and legare, to 
send.] To bring forward with positiveness ;— to pro- 
duce an argument or excuse. 

AUegeable, (al-lej 'a-bl) n. Capable of being alleged. 
Allegiance, (al-lej'ans) n. [L. allegiantia, f5rom 
alligare, to bind to.] The obligation whfch a subject 
owes ; loyalty. [gory; figurative. 

Allegoriom, (al-le-gor'ik-al) a. In the manner of aUe- 
Allegorioally, (al-le-gor'ik-al-le) adv. In an allegorical 
manner, [allegory. 

Allegorist, (al'le-gor-ist) n. One who teaches by 
Allegorize, (al'le-go-riz) v. t. To turn into allegory;— 
V. i. To use allegory. 

Allegory, (al'le-go-re) n. [G. alUgoria, alios, other, 
and agoreuein, to harangue, from agora, assembly.] A 
figurative discourse in which the literal meaning is not 
the real or principal one, but is designed to image 
forth the real meaning with gimter vividness and 
force ; a figurative manner of speech or description. 
Allegro, (al-le'gi-6) a. [lt.l Quick; lively. 

Allegro, (al-16'gi o) n. A sprightly strain or piece of music. 
Allelumh, (al-le-lod'ya) n. [H. halal, and yehdwah,'] 
Praise to Jehovah. 

Alleviate, (al-le've-St) v. t. [L. alleviare, from levis, 
light.] To make light or easy to be borne ; — to remove 
in part; to assuage & pp. alleviated; ppr. 
alleviating. [light ; lessening. 

Alleviation, (al-le-ve-S'shiin) n. Act of making more 
AUeviative, (aH6've-a-tiv) n. Something mitigating. 
Alley, (arie) n. [P. alUe, from aller, to go.] A walk 
in a garden ; — a narrow i)a8sage. 

AU-fools'-day, (awl-f601z'da) n. The first of April, when 
it is a custom to play tricks. 

All-fours, (awl-forz') n. A game at cards, with four 
chances, for each of which a point is scored. 

All-hail, (awl-hal') interj. All health;— a salutation, 
expressing a wish for health or safety. 

Ail-hoUowmas, (awl-hal'o-mas) n. [A.-S. al, halig, holy, 
masse, feast.] AU-Saints’-day, the first day of Novem- 
ber. [The time near All-Saints'-day. 

All-hallow-tide, (awl-hal'o-tid) n, [A.-S. tid, time.] 
Alliaceous, (al-le-&'shS-us) a. [L. allium.'] Pertaining 
to garlic ; having the properties of garlic. 

Alliance, (al-li'ans) n. [F. allkr, to unite.] State of 
being allied ; union between families by marriage, and 
states by treaty; — ^the compact which is the instru- 
ment of allying. [tie together ; to unite. 

Alligate, (al'le-gat) v. f. [L. alligare, to bind to.] To 
Alligation, (al-le-g;V.slmn) n. A rule to find out the 
quantities and values of ingredients in a compound. 
Alligator, (al-le-g.Vter) n. [8p. el lagarto, L. lacertus, 
lizard.] A large carnivorous 
amphibious reptile, of the U / -.i/j 
Saui'ian family. The American // 

AUision, (al-iizh'un) n. [L. 
allisio, from allidere, to dash | 
against.] A striking against. 

AUiteration, (nl-lit-gr-a'shun) ??. 

[L. ad and litcra.] In compo- 
sition the use of words be^- 
ning with the same letter, 

Alliterative, (al-lit'er-a-tiv) a. ^ 
Pei-taining to alliteration. Alligator. 

Allocate, (al'lo-kat) v.t. To distribute ; to set apart. 
Allocation, (al-lo-ka'shun) n. [L. allocatio, ad and 
locare, to place. ] Act of putting one thing to another ; 
hence, the admission of an article of, or an allowance 
upon, an account. 

Allocution, (al-lo-ku'shun) n. [L. ad and loqui, to 
speak.] An address; particularly of the pope to his 
cler(^. [of rent or service. 

Allodial, (aM(V(le-al) a. Pertaining to allodium; free 
Allodium, (aMo'de-um) n. [Old Ger. at, all, and 6d 




property.] Freehold estate; land which is the abso- 
lute property of the owner. 

I^onge, (al-lunjO n. [F. from allongtr^ L. longus^ long.] 
A pass or thrust with a rapier or sword, in fencing. 
Allopathio, (al-16-path'ik) a. Pertaining to allopathy. 
AUopaihist, (al-lop^a-thist) n. One who practises medi- 
cine by allopathy. 

Jdlopathy, (tu-lopVthe) n. [G. alios, other, and pathos, 
suffering.] Employment of medicines to produce effects 
different from those resulting from disease— opposed to 
homeopathy. 

Allot, (al-lotO v.t. [F. alloter, share.] To divide, 
by lot to distribute in parts ; to grant, or appoint 
in general imp. & pp. allotted ; ppr. allotting. 
Allotment, (al-lot^ment) n. Act of allotting; — ^part 
allotted. 

Allow, (al-louO V. t. [L. ad and locare, to place.] To 
afford or yield; — to acknowledge; — to abate; — to per- 
mit ; — V. i. To make deduction '.—imp. & pp. allowed ; 
ppr. allowing. 

Allowable, (al-lou'a-bl) a. Capable of being, or proper 
to be allowed ; lawful. 

Allowably, (al-lou'a-ble) adv. In an allowable manner. 
Allowance, (al-lou'ans) n. Act of granting, or admit- 
ting ; — permission or license ; — ^that which is allowed ; 
a stated quantity j — a deduction - from the gross 
weight. 

Alloy, (al-loiO v. t. [P. aloi, standard of gold or silver.] 
To reduce the purity by mixing with a less valuable 
metal ; — ^to impair or corrupt : — imp. & pp. alloyed ; 
pur. alloying. 

Alloy, (al-loi') n. Any compound of metals, as of copper 
and zinc to form brass ; — a baser metal mixed with a 
finer : — evil mixed with good. 

Alloyage, (al-loi'^) w. The act of mixing metals. 
All-saints’-day, (awl-santz'da) n. The first day of 
November. 

All-searching, (awl-sgrch'ing) a. Pervading and search- 
ing every thing— generally applied to the Divine 
Being. [November. 

All-souda’-day, (awl-s61z'da) n. The second day of 
All-spice, (awl'spis) n. The berry of the pimento, a 
tree of the West Indies. [thing. 

All-sufficient, (awl-suf-fish'ent) a. Sufficient for every 
Allude, (al-lud') v. i. [L. alludere, from ad and tudere, 
to play.] To refer to something not directly mentioned; 
to hint by suggestion ; to have reference ; — imp. & pp. 
alluded; ppr. alluding. 

AUuminor, (al-lu'min-or) n. [L. ilhmdnare, to illu- 
minate, from lumen, light.] One who paints upoii 
paper or parchment, giving ornament to letters and 
figures ; a limner. 

Allure, (al-lui*0 v. t. [F. leurrer, to decoy.] To attempt 
to draw to; to tempt by the offer of good: — imp. & 
pp. allured; ppi\ alliuring. [entices. 

Allurement, (al-lur'ment) n. That which allures or 
AUurer, (al-ldr'gr) n. One who allures or decoys ; a 
tempter. 

Allusion, (al-lu'zhun) n. Indirect reference ; sorae- 
<i;thing applied to, or underst<x)d of another. 

AHusive, |^-lu'siv) a. Hinting at; referring to in- 
directly. 

Allusively, (al-lu'siv-le) adv. In an allusive manner. 
AUusiveness, (al-lu'siv-nes) n. Quality of being allusive. 
Alluvial, (al-lu've-al) a. [L. alluvio, inundation.] Per- 
taining to alluvium washed down; of fresh-water 
brigin. 

Alluvium, (al-lu've-um) n. Deposits of earth, gravel, 
and other matter, hy river or Hood, on hank or shore. 
All-wise, (awl-wlz') a. Possessed of infinite wisdom. 
Ally, (al-li') v. t. [L. alligare, from ad and ligare, to 
bind.] To form a connection between families by 
mandage, or between states by treaty ;— to connect by 
similitude or friendship: — imp. it pp. allied; ppr. 
allyitg. [riage, &c.; a confederate. 

Ally, (al-li^ n. One who is united by compact, mar- 


Almagest, (al'ma-jest) n. A book of problems in 
astronomy and geometry, drawn up by Ptolemy. 

Alma Mater, (al'mama'tgr) n. [L. fostering mother.] 
A college where one is educated. 

Almanac, (awrma-nah) n. [A. manakk; manag, to 
define; mand, measure.] A calendar of days, weeks, 
and months, to which astronomical and other data ar^ 
added. 

Almightiness, (awl-mitb-nes) n. A power to do all 
things ; omnipotence. 

Almighty, (awl-mi'te) a. [A.-S. al, all, and mihtigf 
mighty.] All-powerful; omnipotent. 

Almighty, (awl-mi'te) n. God ; the Supreme Being. 

Almond, (a'mund) n. [P. amande.] The fruit of the 
almond-tree ; — one of the tonsils. 

Almoner, (al'mun-er) n. One who distributes alms. 

Almonry, (al'mun-re) n. A place for distributing alms, 
or where they are stored for distribution. 

Almost, (awl'mOst) adv. Nearly; well-nigh; for the 
greatest part. 

idms, (amz) n.pl. [A.-S. almes, from G. eleein, to pity.] 
Any thing gratuitously given to relieve the poor; a 
charitable donation. 

Alms-deed, (amz'ded) n. An act of charity 

Alms-house, (amz'hous) n. A house appropriated for 
the use of the poor. 

Aloe, (al'6) n. [L. aloe.] A genus of herbaceous plants, 
from which are prepared aiticles for medicine and the 
arts ; — the inspissated juice of aloe, used as a purgative. 

Aloetio, (al-6-et'ik) a. Pertaining to, or partaking of the 
qualities^ of, aloes. [head. 

Aloft, (a-loft') adv. On high in the top ; at the mast- 

Alone, (a-16n') a. [From all and one.] Apart from 
others ; — solitary ; only. 

Alone, (a-16n') adv. By itself ; separately, 

I Along, (a-long') adv. [A.-S. andlang,fTora and, against, 

I and Lang, long.] In a line with ; lengthwise onward; 
— in conjpany; together. 

Along, (a-lon^) prep. By the length of, as distinguished 
from across. 

I Alongside, (a-long'sid) adv. By the side of, especially 
I of a ship. 

I Aloof, (a-loOf) adv. [All off-] At a distance, but with- 
in view ; apart. 

Aloof, (a-lOOf ) prep. At or to a distance from ; away 
from. 

Aloud, (a-loud') adv. With a loud voice ; loudly. 

Alp, (alp) n. [Of Celtic origin.] A very high mountain; 
pL the mountains of Switzerland. 

idpaca, (al-pak'a) n. An animal of Peru, having long, 
j fine, woolly hair ; a species of 
! the llama; — a thin kind of 
cloth made of the wool of the - 

alpaca, mixed with silk or 
cotton. 

Alpha, (al'fa) n. The firot 
letter of the Greek alphabet, 
used to denote 

Alphabet, (al'fa-bet) n. [G. 
alphabetos, from alpha, and . 
beta, the first two Greek let- ' 
ters.] The letters of a lan- 
guage aiTanged in order. 

iUphabetical, (al-fk-betTk-al) Alpaca. 

a. Peilaining to, or in the order of, the alphabet. 

Alphabetically, (al-fa-bet'ik-al-le) adv. According to, 
or in the order of, the alphabet. 

Alpine, (al'pin) a. Pertaining to the Alps, or to any 
lofty mountain. 

Already, (awl-red'e) adv. Before this time; now. 

Also, (awrso) adv. or conj. In like manner; likewise; 
further; in addition to. 

Alt, (awlt) a. or n. [From L. alius, high.] The higher 
part of the scale. 

Altar, (awTtsr) n, [L. altars, from alius, hig^.] A 
table or elevated place on which gifts and saorifioes 
C 
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are offered to aome deity. In Christian churdies, the 
communion table. 

Altar>pieoe. (awrter-p6s) n. A 
painting pla^ over the altar. 

4iter, (awl 'ter) v.t. [L. al- 
iirare, from alter, another,] 

ITo make some change in ;--to 
oliange entirely w materially ; — " v Jl 

—V. i. To become different ; ^ HFI H 
io raxyi-^mp. & pp. altered; 
ppr. idterin/ X, pH UK, 

Alterabilityi (awl-tsr-a>bil'e< m 
te) w. Quality of being sue- 

■eeptible of change. ym||pr VHpp I 

d&lterable, (awTter-a-bl) a. Cap- Tr 

able of l^ing altered. Altar. 

Alterably, (awl'ter-a-ble) adu In an alterable manner. 
Alteration, (awl-tgr-a'shun) n. Act of altering or 
state of being altered the change made. 

Alterative, (awl'tor-at-iv) a. Having power to alter. 
Alterative, (awl'ter-at-iv) n. A medicine which gradu- 
ally induces a change in the bodily functions. 

Altercate, (aTter-kiit) v.i. [L. altercari.] To contend 
in words ; to wrangle : — imp. &. p2i. altercated ; ppr. 
altercating. 

Altercation, (al-tcr-ka'slmn) n. Warm contention in 
words ; oontrover.sy. 

Alternate, (al-tgrn'at) a. fL. altematus.] Being by 
turns ; one following the other in succession; recij)rocaL 
Alternate, (al-tern'at) «. That which hapiiens by 
turns; vicissitude. 

Alternate, (al-t^rn'fit) v. t. To perform by turns, or in 
succession ; to change reciprocally ; — v. i. To happen 
by turns : — imp. & pp. alternated ; pxrr. alternating. 
Alternately, (al-tgni'at-le) adv. In reciprocal succes- 
sion ; by turns. 

Alternation, (al-tem-a'shun) n. Beciprocal succession of 
things in time or place ; — intercli.ange. [things. 

Alternative, (al-t§rn'at-iv) a. Oiroringa choice of two 
Alternative, (al-tern'at-iv) n. That which may be 
chosen or not ; a choice of two things. [manner. 

Alternatively, (al-tcrn'at-iv-le) adv. In an alternative 
Althea, (al-the'a) n. [G. aiiAein, to heal.) A genus of 
plants including the common marsh-mallow and the 
garden hollyhocks, [notwithstanding. 

Although, (awl-TH<5') conj. Grant all this; admit that ; 
Altiloquenoe, (al-til'o-kwens) n. |L. altus, high, lo- 
guentia, speaking.) Lofty speech ; pompous language. 
Altimeter, (al-tiru'e-tgr) rt. [L. alias and metrum, 
measure.) An instrument for taking altitudes. 
Altimetry, (al-tim'e-tre) n. The art of ascertaining 
altitiides. [or pompous. 

Altisonant, (al-tis'on-ant) a. High-sounding; lofty 
Altitude, (i^'te-tud) a. [L. Space extended 

upward ; height ; the elevation of an object above a 
given level ; — the elevation of a celestial object, above 
13ie horufon;— height of degi'ee ; highest })oint. 

Ai^, <art5) ». The part between the tenor and soprano. 

In imirumental music, the tenor. 

Altogether, (awl-too-geTH'er) adv. With united action ; 
oonjointly ; — without exception ; completely. 
Alto-rellbve, (al-t5-re-le'vo) n. [It. alto rilievo.} High 
relief; that kind of sculpture in which the figure 
stands out from the background. 

Alum, (al'um) n. [L. adumen.] A double sulphate of 
alumina and potassa. It is white, transparent, and 
veryastrinwnt. 

Alumina, (sl-u'min-a) n. One of the earths, consisting 
of two parts of alumimim and thi-ee of oxygen. 
Aluminous, (al-u'min-us) a. Pei*taining to alum, or 
alumina. 

Aluminum, (al-ii'min-um) n. [L.] Tiio metallic base 
of alumina; a light metal, with a bluish tinge, not 
easily oxidised. [aooUe^. 

Alumnus, (a-lum'nus) n, A pupil; a mduate of 
Alveary, (al'ye-ar-e) ft, (L. alvearium, tuvus, belly.] 
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A bee-hive, or something resembling one ; — thehoUovi 
of the ear. 

Alveolar, (al-ve'o-Ier) a. [L. alveus, a hollow.] Pertain* 
ing to, or msembling, the sockets of the teeth. 

Alvioe, (al'vin) a. [L. alvus, belly.] Pertaining to 
the intestines. 

Always, (awl'waz) adv. Perpetually; throughout all 
time constantly during a period, or r^larly at 
intervals; invariably. 

Am, (am) The first pei-son singular of the verb to "be^ 
in the indicative mood, present tense. 

Amadou, (am'a-d66) n. [F. tinder.) A spongy com* 
bustlble, prepared from agaric and saltpetre. 

Amain, (a-man') adv. [Prefix « and main.] Vio- 
lently and suddenly. 

Amalgam, (a-mal'gam) n. [G. malagma.] A com- 
pound of mercury, with another metal a mixture 
of different things. 

Amalgamate, (a-mal'gam-at) v. t. To compound or 
mix, as quicksilver, with another metal; — v.i. To 
unite to coalesce : — imp. & amalgamated ; 

ppr. amalgamating. 

Amalgamation, (a-mal-gam-a'shun) n. Act of com- 
pounding; the process of separating gold and silver 
from their ores by mixing them with moi-cury the 
blending of different things or races. 

Amanuensis, (a-tnan-u-en'sis) n, [L. ah and manus, 
hand.) A person whose employment is to write what 
another dictates, or to copy wdiat another has written. 
Amaranth, (am'a-raTith) n. [G, from a priv. and 
marainein, to wither. ] A genus of annual plants with 
green, purplish, or crimson flowerein largespiked clus- 
ters ; — a fiower that never fades ; — a colour inclining 
• to purple, [aranth;— notfading;— ofapuri)li8hcolour. 
Amaranthine, (ara-a-ran'thin) a. Belonging to ara- 
Amaryllis, (am-a-rinis)a. A family of beautiful plants, 
as the narcissus, jonquil, daffodil, &o. 

Amass, (a-mas') v. t. [L. massa, mass,] To collect 
into a heaj) ; to gather a great quantity of : — imp. & 
pp. amassed; ppr. amassing. 

Amassment, (a-mJis'meiit) n. A heap ; accumulation. 
Amateur, (am-a-tur') n. [F. from L. amator, loverj 
One who cultivate.s any study or ait from taste or 
attachment, 

Amative, (am'a-tiv) a. Full of love ; amorous. 
Amativeness, (am'a-tiv -nes) n. [L. umare, to love-.] 
An organ supposed to influence sexual desire; pro- 
I>ensity to love. 

Amatory, (am'a-to-re) a. Relating to love. 

Amaze, (a-maz') v, t. rA.-S. tndse, gulf.) To confound 
with surprise ; to confuse with tciTor ; to astonish 
imp. & pp. amazed; ppr. amazing. 

Amaze, (a-maz') n. Astonishment ; perplexity. 
Amazedly, (a-inilz'ed-le) adv. With amazement. 
Amazedness, (a-maz'ed-iios) n. Astonishment; great 
wonder. [perplexity. 

Amazement, (a-maz'mont) n. A feeling of surprise 
Amazingly, (a-miiz'ing-le) adv. In an amazing degree, 
Amazon, (am'a-ssuu) n. [G. amazon, from a priv, 
and mazos, the breast.) One of a fabulous race of 
female warriors ; a masculine woman. 

Amazonian, (am-a-z6'ne-an) a. Pertainhil^ to or, ‘re- 
sembling an Amazon. ^ 

Ambassador, (am-bas'a-der) n. [F. ambassadeur.] Ah 
envoy of the highest rank sent to a foreign government. 
Ambassadress, (am-bas'a-dres) n. A female ambassa- 
dor ; the wife of an ambassador. 

Amber, (am'bgr) n. [From A. *an6ar, perfhme.] *A 
yellowish resin found as a fossil By friction, it be- 
comes electiic. [amber. 

Amber, (am'bgr) a. Consisting of, or of the colour of 
Ambergris, (am'ber-gres) m A fragmnt substance used 
in perfumery. 

Ambidexter, (ara-be-deks'tgr) w. [L. ambo, both, and 
dextra (sc. manus), the right hand.) One who uses 
both hands with equal facility ; a double-dealexi 
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Ambidexterity, (am-be-deks-tgr'e-te) n. The power of 
iising lx)th handte;---doable-dealing. , . 

Ambidextroue, (am-be-deks'trus) a. Havmg the faculty 
of using both hands; — ^praotisiug duplicity. 

Ambient, (am'be-ent) a, [L. arnhire, to go around.] 
Encompassing; surrounding. 

AmW^ity, (am-be-gu'e-te) n. Quality or state of being 
ambiguous; uncertainty, particularly of signification. 
Ambiguous, (am-big'u-us) a. [L. ambigere, to wander 
about.] Doubtful or uncei-tain; equivocal. 
Ambiguously, (am-big'u-us-le) adv. In an ambiguous 
manner. [meaning. 

Ambiguousness, (am-big'u-us-nes) n. Uncertainty of 
Ambit, (am'bit) n. [L. cwafttius.] Circuit or compass. 
Ambition, (am-bish'un) n. [L. (mhiiio.] An iuoi-di- 
nate desii’e of superiority, or power;— in a good sense, 
a laudable desire of excellence. 

Ambitious, (am-bish'us) Possessing or controlled 
by ambition aspiring ; eager for fame. 

Ambitiously, (am-bish'us-le) adv. In an ambitious 
manner. [being ambitious. 

I Ambitiousness, (am-bish'us-nes) n. The quality of 
j Amble, (am'bl) v.». [L. to walk.] To move, 

as a home ; — to move affectedly. 

Amble, (am'bl) n. A peculiar gait of a horse, in which 
both legs on one side are moved at the same time. 
Ambler, (am'bler) n. A horse which ambles ; a pacer. 
Ambrosia, (am-bro'zhe-a) n. [G. from a priv. and brotosy 
mortal.] The fabled fo^ of the gods, wliich conferred 
eternal youth. 

Ambrosial, (am-bro'zhe-al) a. Partaking of the nature 
of ambrosia ; delighting the taste or smell. 

Ambrotype, (am'bro-tip) n. A picture taken on ghiss, ! 
in which the lights are represented in silver, and the 
shades by a dark background visible through the 
unsilvered portions of the glass. ’ | 

Ambry, (am'oro) n. An almonry ; — a imntiy. 
Ambvuanoe, (am'bu-lans) u. [L. avihulare, to walk.] 
A Hying hospital, so or- 
ganized as to follow an 
army in its movements, and 
intended to succour the 
wounded as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Ambulant, (amT>U'lant) a. 

Walking ; moving from 
place to place. 

Ambulation, (am-bu-ia'shun) Ambulance, 

n. The act of walking ; walking about. 

Ambulatory, (am'bu-la-tor-e) a. Able or accustomed to 
move : — not fixed in its legal character. 

Ambulatory, (am'bu-la-tor-e) n. Any part of a build- 
ing intended for walking in, as a cloister or portico. 

I Ambuscade, (am'bus-kad) n. [It. hnboscar, Eng. 6usi^.] 

' A lying concealed, for the purpose of attacking an 
enemy by surprise; — a place in which troops lie 
hid. 

Ambusoade, (am'bus-kad) v. t. To lie in wait ; to attack 
from a concealed position imp. dc pp. ambuscaded ; 
ppr. ambuscading. 

[ ' Ambush, (am'bobsh) n. Act of attacking unexpectedly 
i fi'om a QM^aled station; — ^troops posted in a con- 
! ceal^ placSkfor surprise. 

I Ameliorate, (a-msryer-at) V. f. [L. and mciiorare.] 
To make better ; to improve ; — v. i. To grow better ; — 

I imp. & pp. ameliorated; ppr. amelioxalmg. 
j Amelioration, (a-mel-yer-a'shun) n. Act of amelior- 
ating; or state of being ameliorated ; inmrovement. 
Ameliorative, (a-mfil'ygr-dt-iv) a. Producing im- 
I provement. 

jimen, (a-men^ n. [H. from amen^ firm, true; G, 
An expression used at the end of prayers, 
meaning, So be it. At the end of a ci’eed, it is a 
solemn asseveration of belief. When It introduces a 
declaration, it is equivalent to trulg, verily, it is 
ti8ed«dBOto denote Christ as being one who is true 


and faithful ; and adjective, to signiiy made true, 
veri/ledf or fa{/lUed. 

Amenable, (a-m6nVbl) a. [F. amener, to bring to 
account. ] Liable to be brought to account or puidah- 
! ment: responsible;— willing to yield or suWit; 
submissive. 

Amend, (a-mend') v. t. [L. emendare, from e, and mtnda, 
fault.] To change for the better, by removing wl^ 
is eri*oneou8, superfluous, or faulty, and by supplying 
deficiencies;— V. i. To grow better ; to improve momly; 
— imp. & pp. amended; ppr. amending. 

Amendable, (a-mend'a-bl) a. Capable of being amended. 
Amendatory, (a-mendVtor-e) a. Containing amend- 
ment; corrective. [tion; retraction. 

Amende, (a-mongd') rt. [F.] A pecuniary fine ; repara- 
Amender, (a-mend'er) n. One who amends ; a corrector. 
Amendment, (a-mend'ment) n. A change for the better ; 
correction of a fault; reformation of life ; — an altera- 
tion in a bill or motion;— the correction of an error ia 
a writ or process. 

Amends, (a-mendzO n. sing. & pi. Compensation for a 
loss or injury ; recompense ; satisfaction. 

Amenity, (a-men'e-te) n. [L. amoenitas, from amcenus, 
pleasant.] Quality of being pleasant or agreeable, in 
situation, climate, manners, or disposition. 

Ament, (am'ent) n. [L. amentum^ thong.] A species of 
inflorescence, consisting of a scaly so]^ of spike, as in 
the alder, birch, &c. ; a catkin. 

Amerce, (a-meiV) v. t. [L. amerciare, from merces, 
wages, j To piinish by a pecuniaj^ penalty at the discre- 
tion of the court ; — to punish in general. 

Amerceable, (a-ragra'a-bl) a. Liable to amercement. 
Amercement, ( a - mers ' ment )n. A pecuniary penalty ; 
a fine. 

Amercer, (a-mgrs'§r) n. One who amerces or fines. 
American, (a-m^r'e-kan) a. Pertaining to America; 
— in a restricted sense, pertaining to the United StaW 
American, (a-m§r'e-kan) n. A native of America. 
Americanism, (a-mgr'o-kan-izm) n. A word, phrase, 
or idiom peculiar to America ; — the love wliich Ameri- 
cans have for their country. 

Americanize, (a-mgr'e-kan-iz) v. t. To render Ameri- 
can:— imp. &pp. Americanized; ppr. Americanizing. 
Amethyst, (am'e-thist) 71. [G. a?net/iUstos.] A species 

of quartz, of a bluish violet colour ; a precious stone. 
Amethystine, (am-e-thist'in) a. Pertaining to, or 
resembling, amethyst. 

Amiability, (a-me-a-biPe-te) tu Amiableness ; gentle- 
ness of disxiosition. 

Amiable, (a'mo-a-bl) a. [L. amabilis, lovely.] Worthy 
of love ; deserving of affection. 

Amiableness, (a'me-a-bl-nes) 71 . The quality of deserv- 
ing love ; agi’eeableness. 

Amiably, (a'me a-ble) adv. In an amiable manner. 
Amianthus, (am'e-on-thus) n. [G. arniantos, from a 
priv. and miainein, to stain.] A mineral substance 
composed of delicate filaments, often long, and re- 
sembling threads of silk. It is incombustible, and has 
sometimes been wrought into cloth and paper. 
Amicability, (am-e-ka-bil'e-te) «. Quality of being 
amicable ; friendliness. 

Amicable, (am'e-ka-bl) a. [L. a7nicabilis, from amare, 
to love.] Friendly; peaceable; harmonious in inter- 
course. [amicable; kindness. 

Amioableness, (amVka-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
Amicably, (am^e-ka-ble) adv. In an amicable manner. 
Amice, (am^es) n. [L. amicirCt to wrap aboui] A loose 
flowing garment like a cloak ; — an oblong piece of em- 
broidered linen, made to wear on the head, Hke a hoodie ^ 
or to rest on the shoulders like a cape. 

Amidships (a-mid'ships) adv. Halfway between tilio 
stem and the stem. [rounded by ; among. 

Amidst or Amid, (a-midstO prep. In the middle ; suf- 
Amiss, (a-misO a. [Prefix a and miss.} Wiohg; faulty ; 
out of order; improper. [manner.^ 

Amisii (a-mis^ adv. Wrongly ;impr<^ly; in a fkulty 
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A]iii1y,(ainVte)7t. fF. amitiS, L. amicus,} Friendship gamos, marriage.] A term applied to plants having a 
between individuals, societies, or nations; good under- structure entirely cellular, and no sexual organs, 
standing. [gent smell ; spirit of hartshorn. Amphimaoer, (am-fiin'a-s§r) n. [G. ampkU on both 

AmmfKaia, (am-mb'ne-a) n, A volatile alkali of a pun- sides, and makros, long.] A foot of three syllables, the 
Annnoniao, or Gum-ammoniac, (am-md'ne-ak) n. [G. middle one short and the others long. 
avMiUinULkon.} The concrete juice of an umbelliferous Amphilogy, (am-fil'o-je)?!. [G. amphi, asidlogos, speech.] 
plant brought from Persia. [monia. Double speaking ; equivocation. 

Asumonmoai, (am-mo'^nC-ak-al) a. Pertaining to am- Amphipneusts, (ain'fe-nusts) w. A name given to rep- 
Ammonite, (am'mon-it) n. [L. car7iu aimnmis, horn of tiles, which have both lungs and gills. 

Ammon. J A fossil shell belonging to the tribe of Amphiprostyle, (am-hp^ro-stil) n. [G. amphi, on both 
Oephalopods. sides, and prostulos, with pillars in front.] A double 

Ammonium, (am-mo'ne-um) n. The metallic base of prostyle, or edifice with columns in front and behind, 
ammonia ; — a combination of hydrogen and nitrogen. Amphlscii, (am-lis'se-i) «. pL [G. amphi, on both sides. 
Ammunition, (am-inu-nish'uu) 71. IL. admimifio, from and shadow.] The inhabitants between the 
od and mtini7*c, to defend.] Military stores or provi- tropics, whose sliadows in one part of the year are 
sions; the articles which are used in charging firearms cast north, and in the other south, according as the 
and ordnance of.all kinds. sun is south or north of tlieir zenith. 


Amneaty, (am'nos-te) n, (G. amueslia, a priv, and 
mimnSskein, to remember.] A iiardon of offences 
against government; proclamation of sucii pardon. 
Among, (a-mung') prep. jA.-S. a^wmg, mengaiiy to 
mix.} Mixed with conjoined with, or making 
part of. 

i^orons, (am'or-us) a. [h. amor, love.] Inclined to 
love; having a proiioiiKity to sexual enjoyment; — 
enamoured : — ^relating to, or jiroducod by, love. 
Amorously, (am'or-us-le) adv. In an amorous manner ; 
lovingly. fous. 

Amorousness, (am'or-us-nes) n. Quality of being amor- 
Amozphism, (a-mor'fizm) n. A stiite of being without 
crystallization even in the minutest particles, as in 
glass, opal, &c. 

Amorphous, (a-mor'fus) a, [G. amorphos, from a priv. 
and morphs, form.] Having no determinate form ; 
of irregular shape without crystallization in the 
ultimate texture of a solid substance;— of no particular 
kind or o^racter ; anomalous. 

Amortization, (a-mor-tiz-ii'shun) n. Act or riglit of 
alienating lands to a corporation, which wasconsi<lored 
formerly as transfen-ing them to dead hands, or in 
mortmain. 

Amortize, (a-mor'tiz) v. i. [F. amorUyer from L. 
mors, death.] To alienate in mortmain ; to convey to 
a corporation. 

Amount, (a-mountO v. i. [L. ad and mo7is, mountain.] 
To rise to or reacli by an accumulation of sums or 
quantities; to compose in the aggregate; — ^to reach, 
or extend in substance, or influence ; to be equivalent. 
Amount, (a-mouut') v. The sum total; — the effect, 
substance, or result. [intrigue. 

Amour, (a-mo6i0 n. [F. fromL. amor, love.] A love 
Amphibia, (am-fiVe-a) n. pi. [G. ampkibios, am phi, 
on both sides, and bios, life.] The class of reptiles 
which includes the saurians, crocodiles, lizards, ser- 
pents, frogs, turtles. 

Amphibian, (am-fib'o-an) n. An amphibious animaL 
Amjphibious, (am-fib'o-us) a. Having the power of 
living in air and water; — of a mixed nature; partak- 
ing of two natures. 

AmphibiousnesB, (am-fib'o-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
amphibious ; ability to live in two elements. 
Amjmibologioal, (am-fib-o-loj'ik-al) a. Of doubtful 
meaning ; ambiguous. 

Amphibology, fara-fe-bol'o-je) ?j, [G, amphibolos, 
ambiguous, and logos, speech.] A phrase, or discourse 
susceptible of two inteipretations. 

Amphxbraoh, (am'fe-brak) n. [G. amphi, on both sides, 
and brachus, short.] A foot of three syllables, the 
middle one long, the first and last shoi-t. 

Amphiofyonio, (am-fik-te-onlk) a. l^ertaining to the 
council of the Amphictyons. 

Amphiotyons, (am-fik'te-onz) n, jjI. [G. amphiktuones. ] 
An assembly or council of deputies from the several 
states of Greece. [states for common interest. 

Amphiotyony, (am-flk'te-on-e) n. An association of 
Amphigamous, (am-flg'a-mus) a. [G. amphi and 


Amphitheatre, (am-fe-thC'a-tcr) n. [G. amphi, about, 
and theatron, theatre.] An oval or circular edifice, 
having rows of seats one above another, around an 
ojien space, used for public sports. 

Amphi^eatrical, (am-fe-tliG-at'rik-al) a. Pertaining to, 
or exhibited in, an amphitheatre. 

Ample, (am'pl) a. [h. ampins.} Of large dimensions ; 
great in size, extent, capacity, or bulk -fully suffici- 
ent ; — extended ; diffusive. 

Amplexicaul, (am-pleks'e-kawl) a. [L. amplecti, to 
encircle.] Nearly surrounding the stem, as the base 
of a leaf. 

Amplification, (am-ple-fe-ka'sbun) n. Act of amplify- 
ing ; enlargement ; — exaggei-ated or diffuse narration. ' 
Amplificative, (aru'ple-fe-ka-tiv) a. Serving or tending j 
io amplify or enlarge. ! 

Amplifier, (am'ple-fi-er) 71. One who amplifies. 

Amplify, (am'plo-fi) v.t. fij. amplijlcare, amplus, and 
./acerc.] To render larger, more extended ; — to treat 
copiously; — v.-i. To grow or become large; — to be 
diffuse; to dilate: — iinp. 6i2^P‘ amplified; pj)7\ ampli- 
fying. 

Amplitude, (am'ple-tild) n State of being ample ; 
largeness of dimensions exten"' of capacity or intel- 
lectual powers; — extent of means or resources ;— an 
arc of the horizon intiucej^ted between the true east 
or west point and the centre of tlie sun or a star 
at its rising or setting ;—tiie horizontal line sub- 
lending the path of a body thrown; — the arc of the 
liorizon between the sun or a star, at its rising or 
setting, and the east or w'est point of the horizon, by 
tlie coinjxiss. [ciontly. 

Amply, (jun'ple) adv. Largely ; liberally ; fully ; suffi- 
Amputate, (am'pu-tut) v. i. [L. amb, about, and 
putare, to prune.] To cut off, as a limb:— in 
pp. amputated; ppr. amputating, 

Amputation, (arn-pu-ta'shun) 71. Act or operation of 
cutting off a limb. 

Amulet, (ani'u-let) u.. [A. towear.] 

Komothing worn to prevent evil ; a chaim inscribed 
with mystic characters ; a talisman. [amused. 

Amusable, (a-nmz'a-bl) a. Fit or capable of being 
Amuse, (a-muz') v. t. [F. «?nM.sc7*.] To entertain agree- 
ably ; to occupy in a pleasant maimer ;— to keep 
expectation; to delude; — imp. & pp. ampsed; ppr. 
amusing. [pleasurabJToccupation. 

Amusement, (a-muz'ment) 71. That which affords 
Amuser, (a-muz'er) n. One who amuses. 

Amuuve, (a-mm'iv) a. Capable of amusing ; enter- 
taining; diverting. 

Amygdalate, (a-mig'dal-at) a. Made of almonds. 
Amygdmte, (a-mi^dal-at) 71. An emulsion made of 
almonds. 

^ygdaljne, (a-mig'dal-in) a. Pertaining to almonds. 
Amygdaline, (a-inig'dal-in) n. A ci’ystalline substance 
obtained fi-om bitter almonds. 

Amyg^daloid, (a-mig'da-loid) n. [G. amugdalon, 
almond, and cidos, form.] A trap-rock, with embedded 
almond-shaped minerals. « 
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Amylaceous, (am-e-la'she-us) a. [G. amulon^l Per- 
taining to etaroh. 

An, (an) a. fA.-S. an, ane, Ga ains, L. unus.) This 
•word is properly an adjective, but is commonly called 
the indejlnite article. It is used before nouns of 
the singulai’ number only, and signifies one or a7ty. 

Ana, (a'na) A sutfix to names of persons or places, 
used to denote a collection of memorable sayings ; used 
alone as a noun ; also as a prefix to nouns of Greek 
origin. 

Anabaptist, (an-a-bap'tist)^. (G. ana, again, and bap- 
tizein, to baptize.] One who denies the validity 
of infant baptism, and maintains that those who have 
been baptized in infancy ought to be baptized a^ain. 

Anachronism, (a-nak'ron-izm) n. [G. anachronismos, 
ana, against, and chronos, time.] An error in chron- 
ology, % which events are misplaced. [clu'onisra. 

Anachronistio, (a-nak-ron-is'tik) a. Involving an ana- 

Anaolastios, (an-a-klas'tikslri. sing. [G. ana, back, and 
klan, to break.] Tliat part of optics which treats of 
the refraction of light ;-^ioptrics. [Boa family. 

Anaconda, (an-a-kon'da) w. A large snake of the 

Anacreontic, (a-nak-re-on'tik) a. Pertaining to, or 
after the manner of, the Greek poet Anacreon ; ama- 
toiy; convivial. 

Anacreontic, (a-nak-re-on'tik) n. A poem in the style 
of Anacreon ; a i)oem in i>raise of love and wine. 

Axiadem, (an'a-dem) n. [G. anadein, to tie up.] A 
garland or fillet; a chaplet or wreath. 

Messthetic, (an-6s-thet'ik) a. [G. a prlv. aisthesis, 
sensation.] Capable of rendering insensible -chuKic- 
terized by insensibility. 

Aneesthetic, (an-Ss-thet'ik) n. That which produces 
insensibility, as cldoroform, &c. 

Anaglyph, (an'a-glif) n. [(I. anagluphon, from ana, 
up, and gluphein, to engrave.] An embossed or chased 
ornament, worked in relief, as a cameo. 

Ainaglyphical, (an-a-glifik-al) a. Pertaining to the 
art of chasing or embossing in relief. 

Anaglyptic, (an-a-glip'tik) a. [G. anagluptos.] Be- 
lating to the art of carving, engraving, enchasing, or 
embossing plate. 

Anagogiosd, (an-a-goj'ik-al) a. [From G. anagoge, from 
ana, up, agein, to lead.] Mysterious; mystical. 

Ajiagogios, (an-a-goj'iks) n, pi. Mystical interpreta- 
tions, especially of the Scriptures. 

Anagram, (aii'a-gram) n. [G. ana, back, and gramma, 
letter.] A transi)Osition of the letters of a word, by 
which a new word is foimod. Thus, astronomers may 
be turned into moon-starers. 

Anagrommatio, (an-a-gram-mat'ik) a. Pertaining to, 
or making, an anagram. [of making anagrams. 

(an-a-gram'ma-tizm) n Act or practice 

Anagrammatist, (an-a-gram'ma-tist) n. A maker of 
anagrams. 

Anagrammatize, (an-a-gram'ma-tiz) v. t. To franspose, 
as the letters of a word, so as to form an anagram ; 
— V, i. To make anagrams. 

Anal, (a'nal) a. Belonging to or near the anus. 

lAnalectio, (an-a-lek'tik) a. Collecting or selecting; 
made up ^selections. 

Analects, (aafa-lekts)w.pZ. [G. ana, up, and l€gein,to 
gather.] A collection of literary fragments. 

Amalemma, (au-a-lem'ma) n. [G. analemma, ana- 
lambanein, to take up.] A projection of the sphere 
on the plane of the meridian, orthographically made 
by straight lines, circles, and ellipses, the eye being 
supposed at an infinite distance, and in the east or 
west point of the horizon; — an instrument of wood 
or brass, on which this projection of the sphere is made, 
and having a horizon fitted to it. 

Analeptic, (an-a-lep'tik) a. [G. analamhanein, to take 
up.} Corroborating ; giving strength after disease. 

Ar^ptio, (an-adep^tik) n. Bestorative medicine. j 

4n^ocioal, (an-a-lcj'ik-al) a. According to, or founded 
analogy. 

Analogically, (an-a-loj'ik-al-le) adv. By way of analogy. 

Analogism, (an-aro-jizm) n. An argument from caiise 
to eftect;-— investigation by analogy, [aimlogy. 

Analogize, (au-al'o-jiz) v. t. To explain or consider by 

Analogous, (a-nalb-gus) a. Having analogy; corres- 
ponding. [other thing. 

Analogue, (an'a-log) n. A thing analogous to some 

Analogy, (a-nalo-je) 7i. An agreement or likeness be- 
tween things in some circumstances or effects, when the 
things themselves are tlifferent ; — equality, proportion, 
or similarity of ratios. 

Analysis, (a-nalb-sis) n. [G. analusis, from analuein, 
to unloose, from ana, again, and luein, to loose.] A 
resolution of any thing, whether an object of the 
senses or of the intellect, into its constituent or origi- 
nal elements — opposed to syntlmis; — a syllabus, or 
table of the heads of a discourae; — a methodical illus- 
tration of the principles of a science; — separation of a 
compound by chemical processes into its constituents; 

— the tracing of things to their source, and the re- 
solving of knowledge into its original principles; — 
resolving problems by reducing them to equations. 

Analyst, (an'a-list) n. One who analyzes any thing. 

Analytic, (an-a-lit'ik) a. Pertaining to analysis ; resolv- 
ing into component parts or first principles; fond of 
analysis. 

Analytically, (an-a-lit'ik-al-le) adv. By way of analysis. 

Analytics, (an-a-lit'iks) n. sing. The science of 

analysis. [lyzed. 

Analyzable, (an-a-liz'a-bl) a. Capable of being ana- 

Analyze, (an'a liz) v. t. To soimrate into the com- 
ponent ijarts; to resolve into fii-st principles or ele- 
ments: — im.p. & pp. analyzed; ppr. analyzing. 

Anamorphosis, (an-a-mor'fo-sis) n. [G. anamorphoun, 
to foim anew.] A distorted representation of an 
image on a plane or curved surface, which, viewed 
from a certain point, or by reflection appears in pro- 
portion a morbid development of form. 

.I^apeest, (an'a-pest) n. [G. anapoiein, to strike back.] 

In Greek and Latin versification, a foot of three syl- 
lables, the firat two short, the last long ; as, diS-t-tds. 

In English versification, a foot of two unaccented, 
and one accented syllable, as, in-ter-vene! . 

Anapaestic, (an-a-pest'ik) a. Pertaining to an onaptest. 

Anarch, (an'ark) n. The author of anai chy. 

Anarchical, (aii - ark ' ik - al) a. Being without govern- 
ment; lawless; confused. fan anarch. 

Anarchist, (aii'ark-ist) n. One who promotes disorder ; 

Anarchy, (an'ar-ke) «. [G. anarchos, without head.] 

Want of government in society ; lawlessness ; — con- 
fusion. [sarks, flesh.] Dropsical. 

Anasaroous, (an-a-sark'us) a. [G. ana, between, and 

Anastasia, (aii-il-sta'sis) n. [G. anistemi, to rise again.] 

I A recovery ; resurrection. 

Anastomose, (a-nas'to-moz) v. i. [G. anastomoun, to 
i furnish a mouth.] To inosculate ; to communicate 
with each other, as the arteries and veins : — imp. <& 

2 )p. anastomosed; jjpr. anastomosing. 

Anathema, (a-nath'e-ma) n. [G. anathema, a thing de- 
voted, ana, up, and tilhenai, to set.] An offering 
to some deity, hiing up in a temple a curse pro- 
nounced by ecclesiastical authority, and accompanied 
by excommunication. 

Anathematization, (arnath-6-mat-Iz-S.'-8hun) n. Act of 
anathematizing. 

Anathematize, (a-nath'€*ma-ttz) v. t. To denounce 
with curses:— imp. &pp. anathematized; ppr. ana- 
thematizing. [or direction. 

Anatomical, (an-a-tom^ik-al) a. Belonging to anatomy 

Anatomically, (an-a-tom'ik-al-le) adv. By means of 
dissection. [or is skilled in anatomy. 

Anatomist, (a-nat'5-mist) n. One who dissects bodies, 

Anatomization, (a-na-tfi-miz-ft'^un) n. The act of 
anatomizing. 

Anatomize, (o-nat'd-miz) v. t. To disseot}— to lay 
open the interior structure of parts, for the seientLfio 
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imiMfH of examining eachby iteelf:— imp. & pp. 
wiatoi)iiisE6d } p/n*. aAatoiiaizing« 

AnatKkaiv, (a-nat'o-me) n. [6. ana^ up, aud temnein^ 
to otltj Art of di^ction ;--act of dividing a thing 
for tiie purpose of examining its paitis Boparat- 
ing the various parts of an animal body, to discover 
their structure and economy. 

Aueeitor, (anises -t^r) 71. One fi'om vrhoma x^erson 
is descended, either by father or mother. 

JkUeestaral, (an-ses'tral) a. Helatiug to ancestors. 
Ancestry, (an'ses-tre) n. A series of ancestors or pro- 
genitors; lineage; — Whence, birth or honourable descent. 
J&ohor, (ang'kgr) rt. An iron instrument for holding 
a vessel at rest in water ; any firm 
support hence, any contrivance or #1 ^ 

instrument designed to hold ft>st ; — 
that which gives stability or security. 

Anchor, (angler) u t. [L. anchora, ||r 
an anchor.] To place at anchor;— |||| 
to fhsten; to fix in a stable oondi- j® I u 
tion ; — V. i. To cast anchor ; to come il ! I|S ^ 

to anchor;— to stop: to fix or rest; 

'^mp. A ppt anchored; ppr. an- 

Ajtn^orage, (ang'kgr-aj)7t. A place Anchor, 
where a ship can anchor a duty imposed on ships 
for anchoring in a harbour. 

Anchoress, (ang'ko-res) 71. A female hermit. 
Anohorioe, (ang'kor-is) ti. Ice formed at tlie bottom of 
running streams; ground-ice. 

Anoherite, (an^ko-rit) n. [G. ana, up, and ehOrein, 
to retire.] Anermit; a recluse; a monk. 

Anohovy, (an-ch6've) n. [Biso. anchua.] A small sea- 
fish of the herring family. 

Anohylose, (angike-ldz) v. t. [G. aghuloun, to crook.] 
To unite or fix immovably ; to stiffen ; to make fast : 
— iTnp. &pp. anohylosed; ppr. anchyloaing. 
Anchylosis, (ang^ke-ldz-is) a. A fixed state of a bone- 
joint. 

Ancient, (gn'shent) a. [F. aricien.] Old ; that hap- 
pened or existed at a great distance of time; — of 
great age ; advanced in years. 

Aooients, (an^shentz) n. Those who lived in former ages, 
opposed to TiKxfmw; — sing, the bearer of a flag — now 
o^d an ensign. 

Anciently, (an'shent-lo) adv. In old times ; formerly. 
Ancillary, (an'sil-ar-e) a. [L. ancilla, a female ser- 
vant.] Subservient or subordinate, like a handmaid. 
Ahoipital, (an-siplt-al) a. [L. anceps, double-headed, 
from am, and caput, head.] A two-edged stem, com- 
pressed, and forming two opposite angles, as a stem 
of blue-grass. [nects words and sentences. 

And, (and) conj. [A.-S.] A conjunction which con- 
Andmite, (an-dan'te) a. [It. andare, to go.] Rather 
slow ; less slow than largo, more slow than allegro. 
Andiron, (and'i-um) 71. A utensil for supporting woed 
in a fire-place. 

Androgynm, (an-droj'in-al) a. [G. an^r, man, and 
mvnB, woman.} Having the mental oharacteristios of 
both sexes. 

Android, (an'droid) n. [G. an^r, man, eidos, form.] A 
machine in the human form, which, by contiivance, 
performs some of the motions of a man. 

Anecdotal, (an'ek-dd-tal) a. Pertaining to anecdotes. 
Anecdote, (an'ek-dbt) n. [G. aiukdotos, from a priv. 
and d^tos, given out. ] A particular fact of an inter- 
esUzm nature; a biographical incident. [dotes. 

AhM^tioali (an-ek-dbt'ik-al) a. Pertaining to aneo- 
Anentojegy, j^-g-mol'o-je) n. [G. anemos, wind, logos, 
disoohrs^] doctrine of winds, or a treatise on the 

sttl^ect. ' ' 


Ancmerneter, (an-&*momVter) n. [G. anxmos, wind, 
and vMtr'm, measure.] An Instrument or machiue for 
injuring the force and velocity of the wind. 

Anemomel^, (an«C>mom'e-tie} n. Measurement of the 
fofoe and tclooity of wind. 
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Anemone, (a-nem'o*ne) 71. A genus of plants of the crow 
foot family; wind-flower. 

Anemoscope, (a-nem'o-skbp) n. [G. anemos, wind, and 
skopein, to view.] A Weather-cook ; a contrivance for 
bringing down the indications of a wind-vane to a 
dial below. 

Aneroid, (an'e-roid) n. [G. a priv. n£ros, wet, moist, 
ami eidos, form.] A portable barometer, shaped like a 
watch, dispensing with the use of quicksilver. 
Aneurism, (an'u-rizm) n, [G. aneumnein, to widen,] 
A soft, pulsating tumour, arising from the dilatation 
or rupture of the coats of an artery. 

Anew, (a-nu') adv. Newly ; over again: afreab. 
Anfraotuosity, (an-frak-tu-os'e-te) n. State of being 
full of windings and turnings. 

Anfraotuoiu, (an-frak'tu-us) a. [L. anfractus, a turn- 
ing, from an, mdfraTigere, to break.] Winding; full 
of windings and turnings. 

Angel, (an'jel) n. [G. aggelos.] A messenger ;— a spirit 
employed by God to communicate his will to man ; 
a ministering spirit;— an evil spirit; — an ancient 
gold coin of England, worth about ten shilling?*, bear- 
ing the figure of an angel. 

Angel, (iin'jel) a. Resembling, or belonging to, angels, 
or partaking of their nature or dignity. 

Angelet, (an'jel-et) n. A half-angel. 

Angel-fish, (an'jel-fish) n. A species of shark, taking 
its name from its pectoral fins, which are like wings 
when spread. [angels. 

Angelic, (an-jel'ik) a. Belonging to, or resembling, 
Angelically, (an-jel'ik-al-le) adv. Like an angel. 
Angelology, (an-jel-oro-je) n. A discourse on angels, 
or the doctrine of angelic beings. 

Anger, (ang'gcr) n. [From L. angor, strangling.] A 
strong x>a.ssion or emotion of the mind excited by a 
real or supposed injury. 

Anger, (ang'ger) v. t. To excite to anger ; to rouse to 
resentment imp. &pp. angered ; ppr. angering. 
Angina, (an-ji'na) n. [L.] Inflammation of the throat. 
Angiography, (an-je-og'ra-fe) 71. [G. aggeion, and 

graphs, description.] A description of the vessels 
in the human body. 

Angiology, (an-je-oro-jo) n. [G. aggeion, veaasl, and 
logos, discourse.] A treatise on the vessels of the 
human body. 

Angiotomy, (an-je-ot'o-me) n. [G. aggeion, and 
tom5, cutting.] A dissection of the vessels of the body. 
Angle, (ang'gl) n. [L. anguLus, G. agkos, a bend.] 
The point where two lines meet or intersect ; a cor- 
ner ; — ^the diflerence of direction of two lines in the 
same plane that meet, or that would meet, if suffici- 
ently extended ; or the difference of direction of two 
planes intersecting, or tending to intoraect each other; 
— fishing tackle ; a line, hook, and bait, with or with- 
out a rod. Angle of incidence, the angle which a ray 
of light makes with a line drawn perpendicular to 
the point on which it falls. — Angle of reft'oetion, the 
angle which a ray of light makes with a line drawn 

n endiculor to the refracting medium on which 
ills. A right angle, one formed by a right line • 
falling on another perpendicularly, or an j^rgle of dO®, 
making the quarter of a circle.— An ^tuse angle, 
one more than 90®. — ^An acute angle, one less than 
90®. — A rectilineal angle, one formed by two right 
lines. — A curvilinear angle, one formed by two curved 
lines. — ^A mixed angle, one formed by a right line 
with a curved line. — Adjacent angles, such a<f have one 
leg common to both angles.— Fatcrmai angles, angles 
of any right-lined figure without it, when the sides 
are produced.— /Ti^emai angles, those which are within 
any right-lined &s\xre.— -Oblique angles, angles that are 
either acute or obtuse.— A solid angle, the angle pro- 
duced by the meeting of three or mol's plane angles 
at one point.— A spherical angle, one xUade by the 
meeting of two arcs of great circles, which mutually 
out one another on the surface of the globe or sj^iete. 
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— Fimal angle^ the angle formed by two rays of lighi, fiphytea. They adhere to rooks, and when expanded 

or two straight lines drawn from the exti’eme points are like large ilowers. [brutishness, 

of an. object to the centre of the eye. Animalum, (an'e-mal-izm)n. The state of mere animals; 

Angle, (aug'gl) v. i. To fish with line and hook; — Animality, (an>6-mare-t<^ n. The state of animal 
hence, to use artifice; to intrigue: — imp. & pp. existence. [ing, or of con vei’ting into, animal life, 
angled ; ppr. angling. [angular shape. An^aluation, (an-e-mal<iz-ri'shua) n. The act of giv- 

Angle-bar, (ang'gl-b^ir) n. A rolled bar of iron of an Animalize, (an'e-mal-iz) t. To rive animal life or 
Angler, (ang'gler) n. One who fishes with a hook ; properties to ; — to convert into animal matter by the 
— a kind of fish called processes of assimilation; — to render or regaxd aa 

Anglican, (aiig'gle-kan) a. [L. Angli.} English. merely animal or sentient imp. dc pp. animaliaed; 
Anglican, (anrigle-kan) n. A member of the church ppr. animalizing. 

of England. Animal-magnetizm, (an'e-mal-mag'net-izm) n. [L. 

j^glioanism, (ang'gle-kan-izm) n. Attachment to anma2, a living being, and loadstone.] An 

English institutions ; partiality to the principles and agent of mysterious nature, which Ims a powerful effect 

rites of the English ohui’ch ; — ^the principles of the on the individual, when acted on by contact, on the 

established church in England. [lish manner, part of the operator. 

Anglioe, (anrigle-se) ttdv. [L.] In English; in the Eng- Animate, (anVmat) v. f. [L. animare, from anima, 
Anglicism, (ang'gle-sizm) ii. An English idiom or breath, soul.] To give natural life to to give powers 
expression. to, or to heighten the powers or effect of ;— to gl^® 

Anglicize, (ang'glO'Siz) v.t To render conformable spirit or vigour to:— imp. & pp. animated; ppr. 
to English or to English analogies : — imp. & pp. animating. 

anglicized; ppr. anglicizing. Animate, (anVmat) a. Alive ; possessing animal life. 

Anglo-, (anriglo). A prefix meaning the same as Animated, (an'e-mat-ed)p.«. Endowed with animal 
iisA— used in composition. life ; — ^full of life ; spirited ; lively. 

Angor, (ang'ger) n. Iiitenao bodily pain. Animation, (an-e-ma'shun) n. Act of animating, or 

Angrily, (ang'gre-le) udv. In an angry manner. state of being animated. 

Angry, (ang'gre) a. Touched with anger; — showing Animosity, (an-e-mos'e-te) n. [L. antmosiias.] Violent 
anger; — stimulated; roused; vigorous. hatred leading to active opposition; active eiimiiy. 

Ang^uilliform, (ang-gwille-form) a. [L. anfifuilla, eel, Animus, (an'e-mus) w. [L. mind.] Intention ; purpose; 
and forma, form.] In the form of an eel; resem- spirit ; temper. [tie seeds, 

bling an eel. [treme pain, either of body or mind. Anise, (an'is) n. [Q. anethon.] A plant bearing aroma- 

Anguish, (ang'gwish) n. [L, augustus, nai-row.] Ex- Anker, (ang'ker) n. [D.] A Dutch liquid measure, 

< Angular, (anrigu-ler) a. Having an angle or angles ; formerly used in England, and containing ten wine 
' pointed ; — consisting of an angle ; forming an angle ; gallons. 

— sharp and stiff in diaracter. Ankle, (angTcl) w. [A.-S. ancUow, dim. otanke. bent, 

Angularity, (ang-gu-lar'e-te) n. The quality of being neck. ] The joint which connects the foot with the leg. 
angular ; sharpness. [direction of the angles. Annalist, (an'nal-ist) n. A writer of annals. 

Angularly, (ang'gu-lar-le) udv. With angles; in. the Annals, (an'nalz) n. pi. [L. annus, year.] A history 
Angulated, (ang-gCi-lat'ed) a. Formed with angles. of events in chronological order, each event being ro- 

Angust, (an-gust') Cl. [L. angustus.] Narrow ; strait, corded under the year in which it happened: the 

Annelation, (an-he-lri'.diun)n. [L. ani^e/are, to breathe title of such a history;— an annual publication of 
with difficulty.] Shortnes.s of breath ; difficult respira- discoveries, transactions of societies, &c. 
tiou. [water.] Destitute of water. Annats, (an'nats) pi. [L. year.] The first 

i^hydrous, (an-hi'drus) a. [G. a priv. and hmJor, year’s profits of a spiritual preferment, anciently paid 

Anil , (an'il) n. [A. a?i-nti,frora Skr. ntla, dark blue.] to the pope, but in the reign of Henry VIII. trana- 

•, A shrub from whose leaves and stalks indigo is made. ferred to the crown. 

Anile, (an'il) a. [L. anus, old woman.] Old-womanish; Anneal, (an-nDl') v. t. [A.-S. prefix an, and telan, to 
imbecile. [old age of a woman ; dotage. kindle.] To heat nearly to fluidity, and then cool 

Anility, (a-nil'e-te) n. State of being an old woman ; slowly, for the purpose of rendering less brittle or ia 

Animadversion, (an-e-mad-vci''shun) n. Remaiks by order to fix colours:— imp. & pp. annealed; ppr, 

way of criticism, censure, or reproof. annealing. 

Animadversive, (an-e-mad-vgr'siv) a. Having the power Annex, (an-neks') v. t. [D. ad, to, and ructere, to tie.] 
of perceiving. To unite at the end ; to subjoin ; to affix ;— to add. 

Animadvert, (an-e-mad-vert') v. i. [L. animus, mind, as a smaller thing to a greater ; — ^to connect, especially 

oxiA advertere, to turn to".] To turn the mind with as a consequence :— imp. & pp. annexed; ppr. an- 

intent to notice to consider or remark by way of ncxing. 

criticism or censure : — imp. & pp. animadverted ; ppr. Annexation, (an-noks-a'shun) n. Act of uniting, or 
animadverting. [verts, connecting ; addition; — ^union of property with a &ee- 

Animadverter, (an-e-mad-vgrt'gr) n. One who auimad- hold so as to become a fixture. 

^Animal, (an'e-mal) n. [L. anima., G. anemos, Annexment, (an-neks'meut) w. The act of annexing, 
breath, an, to breathe.] An organized living or the state of being annexed;— the tMng annexed, 
being endued with sensation and the power of vol- Annihilable, (an-ni'hll-a-bl) a. Capable of being anni- 
untary motion ;— an irrational being, as distinguished hilated. 

from man. Annihilate, (an-ni'hil-at) v. i. [L. ad and mhil, no* 

Animal, (an'e-mal) a. Of, or relating to, animals;— thing.] To reduce to nothing; to cause to cease to 
pertaining to the sentient part of a creature, as distin- be ; — to destroy the form or peculiar properties of: 
guished from the intellectual, or spiritual part ;— —imp. U pp. annihilated ; ppr. azmihilatizm. 
consisting of the flesh of animals. [malcules. Annihilation, (an-ni-hil-a'shun) n. Act of reducing 

Animaloular, (an-e-mal'ku-lgr) a. Pertaining to ani* or state of being reduced to nothing ; destruction. 
Animalcule, (an-e-mal'kul)n. [Diminutive Annihilator, (an-ni'hil-a-tgr) n. One who annihilates. 

ot animal} A little animal that is in- Anniversary, (an-ne-vgrs'a-re) a. [L. armus, yeai^ 
visible, or neaily so, to the naked eye. 3 / versars, to turn.] Betuming with the year, at a stated 

Animaloulist, (an-e-mal'k\i-list) n. One a A vA ^ time. 

versed in the knowledge of animricules. ^ K Anniversary, (an-ne-vgrs'a-re) n. A day celebra^ as 

Aninial-llower, (an'e-mal-fiow^er) n. it returns each year. 

name appUed to several species of zo- AnimalQules. Annomination,(an-nom-in-3.'shun)n. [L. ad and nomrn. 
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a name.] The itse of words nearly alike in sound, but 
of different meanings :~>allitoration. 

Jl^otate, (an'no-tut) v. i. [h. ad and noiare, to mark.] 
To make annotations, comments, or romarks. 
Annotation, (an-no-ta'shun) n. A remark, note, or 
comment on some passage of a book, intended to dlns- 
trateit. fnientator; a scholiast 

Annotator, (an'nd-tat-cr) n. A writer of notes ; a com- 
Annotto, (an-not'to) n. A species of red or yollowish- 
red dyeing material, prepaid from tho seeds of a 
tropical tree. 

Anaoimoe, (an-nouns') v. t. [L. ad and nunciare^ to 
report, from nuncius, messenger.] To give publio 
notice, or first notice of ; to make known : — imp. Sipp. 
announced; ppr. announcing. 

Announoement, (an-uouns'ment) n. Act of giving pu1> 
lie notice: })Toclaination ; declaration. 

Ainiounoer, (an-nouns'gr) n. One who, or tliat which, 
announces. 

Annoy, (an-noyO v. t. [R anoier, L. noceo, to hurt.] 
To injure or disturb by continued or repeated acts : — 
imp. & pp. annoyed ; ppr. annoying. 

Annoyance, (an-noy'ans) n. Act of annoying, or the 
state of being annoyed;— that which annoys. 

Annoyer, (an-noy'§r) n. One who annoys or disturbs. 
Annual, (an'nu-^) a. Eoturning or happening every 
year; yearly; — performed in a year; reckoned by the 
year; — lasting only one year. 

Annual, (an'nii-al) n. A thing happening or returning 
yearly; — especially, a literary work pubiished once a 
year ; — a plant that lives but one year or season. 
Annually, (an'nu-al-le) adv. Yearly ; year by year. 
Annuitant, (an-nu^it-aut) n. A person who has an 
annuity. 

Annuity, (an-nu'e-te) n. [L. annuitas, from annus, 
year.] A sum of money payable within tlio year, to 
continue for a given numl^r of years, for life, or for 
ever. 

Annul, (an-nulO v.t. [L. ad, to, and n<U(um, nothing.] 
To make void or of no effect — used appropriately of 
laws, decrees, decisions of courts, rules, usages, &c. : — 
imp. & pp. annulled ; ppr. annulling. 

Annular, (an'iifi-lgr) a. Pertaining to, or having the 
fonn of, a ring;— banded or inaikod with circles, dots, 
Ac. 

Annulated, (an'nu-lat-ed) a. Having rings or belts. 
Annulet, (au'nu-let)w. [ L. annulus. J A little ring; — j 
a small, fiat fillet, encircling a column, &c. ; — a little 
drole borne as a charge in coats of arms. 

Annulment, (an-nul'raont) n. The act of annulling. 
Annulose, (an'im-lOs) a. Furnished with, or com- 
pemed of, rings. 

Annumerate, (an-nu'm§r-5t) v. t. [L. ad and numerarc, 
to number.] To add to a number. 

Annumeration, (an-nu-m§r-it'shun) n. Addition to a 
former number. 

Annunciate, (an-nun'se-at) u t. [h. annuncime.} To 
announce; to bring tidings: — vnp. it, annun- 
ciated; pjpr. annunciating. 

Annunciation, (an-nun-se-iVshun) n. Act of niuiouno* 
iag;-~>name of a festival in memory of tl.e angel V 
announcement to the Virgin Maiy, that she should 
bear the Messiah. 

Annunciator, (an-nuu'se-a-tgr) n. One who, or tiiat 
iddeh, announcea 

Anodynoi (an^O-din) n. Any medicine which allays 
pain, ae an opiate or narcotic. 

Anodyne, (an'O-din) a. [G. a priv. and odune, pain.] 
Serving to aceuage pain. 

Anoint, <a-noint^) v. t. [L. in and ungere, to smear.] 
To pour oil upon; to rub over with oil or unctuous 
aul»tanoos;— to consecrate, by imotion;— to set apart 
to come important office iipp. anointed; ppr. 

aneinting. 

AjDucinted, (a-noiui'e)l) The Messiah. 

Anointer, (a-noihVsr) n. One who anoints. 


Anointment, (a*noinVment) n. The act of anointlDg; 
the state of being anointed. [anomaly. 

Anomalism, (a-nom'al'izm) n. A deviation from rule ; 
Anomalisticai, (a-uom-a-list'ik-al) a. Irregular; de* 
j)arting from common or established rules. 

Anomalous, (a-nom'a-lus) a. [G. a priv. and omalos, 
even, from omos, same.] Deviating from a general 
rule, method, or analogy ; abnormal [equally. 

Anomalously, (a-nom'a-lus-le) adv. Irregularly; un- 
Anomaly, (a-nom'a-lo) n. Deviation from the com- 
mon rule or analogy ; irre^larity angular distance 
of a planet from its iMJrihelion apparent irregularity 
in the motion of a planet. 

Anon, (a-non') adv. [Old Eng. anom, lit. , in one mo- 
ment.] Quickly; immediately at another time; 
again. 

Anon3rmous, (a-non'e-mus) a. [G. a priv. and onmna, 
name.] Wanting a name ; without tlie real name of the 
author; nameless : — frequently written Anon. 
Anonymously, (a-non'e-nms-le) adv. Without a name. 
Another, (an-uTii'er) a. [Fi-om an, a, one, and other.] 
Not the same : dillurent ; — one more, in addition to a 
former number ; — any one else. 

Ansated, (an'sHt-ed) a. [L. ansatus, from ansa, a 
handle.] Having a handle. 

Anserine, (ari'scr-in) a. jL. anser. a goose.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resemVding, a goose, or its skin. 

Answer, (an'ser) v.t. [A-S. and, against, and swarjan, 
to affirm ] To speak or write in return to a call, 
question, speech, declaration, argument, die. in au 
intensive iise, to respond to satisfactorily; to refute; 
— to perform in compliance with, or satisfaction of, 
an order, obligation, demand, <fec. ; to be opposite to ; 
to face; to act in accommodati<m, conformity, rela- 
tion, or proportion to ; — v. i. 'J o make response ; — ^to 
make a satisfactory response ; to write in reply to ; — 
to be accountable, liable, or responsible ; — to be or act 
by way of compliance, fulfilment, reciprocation, or 
satisfaction ; to be opposite, or to act in opposition ; 
to grant, as au equivalent, or as adequate or sufficient ; 
to bo or act in confoiunty, accommodation, relation, 
or proj)ortion ; to conform ; te suit iwtp. dt pp. 
answered; ppr. answering. 

Answer, (an'ser) n. Homething said or written iii 
return to a call, question, argument, address, or tho 
like; — something done in return for, or in consequence 
of, something else; — tho solution of a mathematical 
or arithmetical question. 

Answerable, (au'ser-a-hl) a. Capable of being answered 
— usually implying that the answer may be satisfac- 
tory ; — obliged to answer ; liable to pay, indemnify, or 
make g:ood; — conformable; comparable; — suitable; 

I proportionate; — equivalent. 

Answerableness, (au'ser-a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
answerable. 

Answerably, (an'sgr-a-ble) adv. Suitably; agreeably. 
Answerer, (au'ser-gr) n. One who answers or replies. 
Ant, (ant) n. An emmet ; a pismire. 

Antacid, (ant-as'id) n. [G. anti, against, and Ij. acidv.St 
sour.] A remedy for acidity of the stomach. 
Antagonism, (an-tag'O-nizm) n. [G. anti, against, and f 
agon, contest.] Opposition of action ; contoriety of 
things or principles. [anothei^ combat. 

Antagonist, (an-tag'o-nist) n. One who contends with 
Antagonistic, (an-tag-o-nistTk) a. Opposing; acting 
inopporition. _ _ [to contend. 

Antagonize, (an-tag'd-niz) v. i. To act in opposition ; 
Antalgic, (an-taljik) a. [G. anti, against, and algos, 
pain. ] Alleviating pain. 

Antanaolasis, (on-ta-na-kla'sis) n. [G. anti, against, 
and anaklasis, a bending back.] A play upon words ; 
a repetition of words after a parenthesis. 

Antarohim, (an-tark'izm) n. [G. anti, against, arefti, 
rule.] ^ Opposition to regular government. 

Antarotio, (ant-ark'tik) a, [G. anti, against, andarlitos 
bear.] Opposite to the northern or axetio pole ; iplat 
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ing to the aouthem pole or to the region near it, 
especially to a circle, distant firom the pole 23* 28'. 
Antarthritie, (ant>^-thrit'ik) a. fG. anti, against, 
and arthritis (sc. nosos), gout.] Counteracting the 
gout. [the gout. 

Antarthritie, (ant^ar-thiit'ik) n. A remedy against 
Ant-eater, (ant'Ct-er) n. An animal that feeds u|)on 
ants. 

Antecedence, (an-tS-sed'- , ^ 

ens) 71. Act or state of 
preceding in time; pre- 

Antec^ent, (an-tS-sSd'en^ ' 

Antecedent,” (an-te-8§d'ent) ui. 

». That which goes be- 
fore in time; — the noun Ant-eater, 

to which a relative refers ; — ^the first and conditional 
part of an enthymeme — opposed to consequent; — pL, 
the earlier events of one’s life. [previously. 

Antecedently, (an-te-sSd'ent-le) adv. Before in time ; 
Antecessor, (an'te-ses-er) n. One who goes before; 
a leader one who possessed land before the present 
possessor. [ing to the chief apartment. 

Antechamber, (an'tg-chilm-ber) n. A chamber lead- 
Anteohapel, (an'te-chap-el) n. The part of the chapel 
through which is the passage to the choir or body. 
Anteoursor, (an'te-kur-ser) n. [L. antecurrere, to run 
before. ] A foreru n ner. 

Antedate, (an'te-dat) n. A date before the tnie time. 
Antedate, (an'te-dat) v.t. To date before the true 
time ; — ^to anticipate ; — imp. & pp. antedated ; ppr. 
antedating. 

Antediluvian, (an-tS-de-ldo've-an) a. [L. ante, before, 
and diluvium, flood.] Before the deluge ; pertaining 
to the times before the flood. [before the flood. 

Antediluvian, (an-te-de-loO've-an) n. One who lived 
Antelope, (an'te-lOp) w. [Or. anthalops.] One of a group 
of ruminant quadrupeds, 
intermediate between the w 
deer and goat. The most 
beautiful species or variety IrF-' 

is the gazelle. 

Anteluoan, (an'te-lu-kan) a. 's 

[L. ante, before, and lux, 
light.] Being before light — 
a woi*d applied to assemblies 
of Christians, in times of per- X r . V 

seoution. 

Antemeridian, (an-te-mc-rid'o- Antelope, 

an) a. [L. ante, and meridies, noon.] Being before 
noon. 

Antemetic, (ant-e-met'ik) n. [G. anti, against, and 
emetic.] A medicine which checks vomiting. 
Antemundane, (au-te-mun'dan) a. [L. ante, before, 
and mundus, the world.] Being before the creation of 
the world. 

^tenioene. (an-te-nS'sSn) n. [Ante, before, and Nice.] 
\)reed or faith before the first council of Nice. 
Antennas, (/^^ten'ne) n.pl. [L. antenna, sail-yard,] 
Movable arnoulated organs of 
sensation attached to the heads 
of insects and Crustacea. X ^ 

Antenuptial, (an-tS-nup'she-al) a. \ ^ / 

[L. ante, before, nuptice, mai* 
riage.} Being before man-iage. 

Antepasohal, (an-te-pas'kal) a. ^ fr 

Being before Baster. o a, Antennas. 

Antepast, (au'tc-past) n. [L. ante, before, and pastus 
food.] A foretaste. 

Antepenult, (an-tC-pe-nultO n. [L. ante, before, pene, 
almost^ and ultimus, last.] The last syllable but two 
ofa.word. , ^ , 

Antepdkition, (an-te-po rish'un) n. [L. ante, before, 


pmo, to place.] Placing of a word before another^ 
opposed to • 

An^ior, (an-ter'e-er) a. [L. ] Before in time ; prior ; 
antecedent ; — before in place. 

Anteriority, (an-ter-e-or'e-te) n. State of being 
anterior ; precedence. [sage to another. 

Anteroom, (an'te-room) n. A room forming the pas- 

Anihehnintic, (an-thel-mint'ik) a. [G. anti, against, 
and elmins, worm.] Destroying or expelling worms. 

Anthelmintic, (an-thel-miiit'ik) n. A medicine which 
destroys or expok worms ; a vermifuge. 

Anthem, (an'them) n. [G. anti, against, phonS, sound, 
voice.] Formerly, a hymn sung in alternate parts; 
any church music adapted to passages from the 
Scriptures. 

Anther, (au'ther) n. [G. anthns, flower.] Tliat part 
of the stamen containing the pollen, or fertilizing dust. 

Antheral, (au'ther-al) a. Pertaining to anthers. 

Antheriferous, (an-ther-if'er-us) a. [Prom anther, 
and L. Jem'e, to bear.] " Producing anthem. 

Anthological, (an-tho-lojlk-al) a. i'ertaining to an- 
thoh)gy. 

Anthology, (an-thol'o-je) n. [G. anthologia, from 
anthos, flower, and legein, to gather.] A discourse on 
flowers ; — a collection of flowers ; a garland ;— -a collec- 
tion of beautiful passages from authors, especially a 
collection of Greek epigrams. 

Anthony’s Fire, (an'ton-iz fir) n. The erysipelas, 

Anthracite, (an'tlua-sit) n. [G. anthrakites, ftom 
anthrax, coal or charcoal.] A hard, compact variety of 
mineral coal highly carbonic. 

Anthracitio, (an-thra-sit'ik) a. Pertaining to anthracite. 

Anthropography, (an-thro-pog'ra-fe) n. [G. anthrdpos, 
man, and graphe, (ic8erii)tion.] That which treats 
of tlio actual distribution of the human race, as dis- 
tinguished by physical character, language, institu- 
tions, and customs. 

Anthropologiccd, (an-thr6-p<i-loj'ik-al) a. * Pertaining to 
anthropology; according toliuman manner of speaking. 

Anthropology, (an-thrd-poro-je) n. [G. anthrdpos, 
man, and logos, discourse.] The natural history of the 
human species; — the science of man, considered in his 
entire nature. [to anthropomorphism. 

Anthropomorphic, (an-thro-po-raorfik) a. Pertaining 

Anthropomorphism, (an-thrd-po-morf'izm) n. [G. 
anthrdpos, man, and morpM, form.] Kepresentatlon 
of the Deity as having a human form or attributes. 

Anthropomorahous, (an-thr5-po-morfus) a. Having 
the figure of, or resemblance to, a man. 

Anthropopathical, (an-thr6-po-path'ikal) a. Subject 
to human passions. 

Anthropopathy, (an-tliro-pop'a-the) n. [6. anthrdpos, 
man, and pathos, affection, passion.] The ascription 
of human feelings and emotions to the Supreme 
Being. 

Anthropophagi, (an-thr5-pofa-ji) w.pL [Or. anthrdpos, 
man, and phagein, to eat.] Man-eaters; cannibals. 

Anthropophagy, (an-tlu‘o-pofa-je) n, !]^e eating of 
human flesh, or the practice of eating it ; cannibalism. 

Antic, (an'tik)a. [F. antique.] Odd; fanciful; fantastic; 
ludicrously wild. [appearance or device. 

Antic, ^an'tik) n. A buffoon or merry-andrew ;--odd 

I Antichrist, (an'te-krist) n. [G. anti, opposed to, and 
Christos, Christ.] A great adversary of Christ; the 
man of sin, described 1 John ii. 18. [Christianity. 

Antichristian, (an-te-krist'yan) n. An opposer of 

Antichristian, (an-te-kiist'yau) a. Opposing Christianity. 

Antiohronism, (an-tik'i'O-nizm) ti. [G. anti, against, 
chronos, time.] Error or variation in the oidst or 
account of time. 

Anticipate, (an-tis'e-pat) r. f. [L. ante, before, and 
capere, to take.] To take or do before another, so aa 
to prevent him ; — to take up beforehand, or before the 
proper time ;— -to foretaste or foresee : — imp. dc pp. 
anticipated; ppr. antieipating. 

Anticipation, (an-tis-e-pirshun) n. Act of antilflpatiiig ; 
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•—view or impreBsion of what is to happen after- 
ward ^Hpreoonoeived opinion, produced in the mind 
hefbre the truth is known a conception generalized 
firotn experience, and used to suggest the future. 
Ant^d^xive, |[an-tis'e-pat-iy) a. Anticipating, or con- 
taining anticipation. 

Anticipator, (an-tis'e-pat-§r) to. One who anticipates. 
Anticipatory, (an-tis'o-pat-o-ro) a. Taking before time. 
Antloilniax, (an-te-kli'maks) n. A senttince in which 
the ideas ^come less important and striking at the 
close— the opposite of climax. 

AntioUnal, (an-te-kirnal) a. [O. anti, against, and 
klinsin, to incline.] Marking inclination in opposite 
directions. 

AntioUnal, (an'te-kli'nal) n. The crest-Une h'om which 
strata dip in opposite directions, often called the 
amtielincd axis. 

Antioly, (an'tik-le) adv. In an antic manner. 
Antioont^iotts, (an-te-kon-ta'je-us) a. Opposing con- 
tagion. 

Antioosmetio, (an-te-koz-met'ik) a. Injurious to beauty. 
Anticosmetio, (an-’te-koz-met''ik) n. A preparation to 
ii]^ure the skin or the complexion. 

Antiilotal, (nn-te-do'tal) a. Efficacious against poison 
or any thing noxious. 

Antidote, (an'te-ddt) n. [G. anti, against, and didonai, 
to give.] That wMch t^nds to counteract poison or 
any thing noxious. [office and rule of bishops. 

Ann-episooped, (an-te-G-pis'kS-pal) a. Opposed to the 
Anti-evangelical, (an'te-g-vaii-jerik-al) a. Contrary 
to sound doctrine, or the genuine sense of the gospel. 
AntifebrUe, (an-te-feb'ril) a. That has the quality of 
abating fever. [tendency to allay fever. 

Antifebrile, (an-te-feVril) n. A medicine having a 
Anti-galactio, (an-te-ga-lak^tik) a. Tending to diminish 
the secretion of milk. 

Antilogy, (an-til'o-je) n. [G. anti and logos, speech.] 
A contradiction in terms. [masonry. 

Antimason, (an-to-ma'sn) n. Ono opposed to free- 
Antimonarohical, (an-te-mo-n&rklk-al) a. O^iposed to 
monarchy. [antimony. 

Antimonial, fan-te*m6'ne-al) a. Of, or pertaining to, 
AntUnoniai, (au-te-md'ue-al) ». A preparation of an- 
tiniony. 

Antimony, (an'te-muii-e) n. [A. ahithmidun.] A 
whitish brittle metal used in medicine and the arts ; 
—an ore of antimony, consisting of sulphur and 
antimony. It is of a chiystalUne platy structure, the 
chief ingredient in type metal, and an exceUent 
remedy in many diseases. 

Antinomian, (an-te-no'rae-an) n. One of a sect (origi- 
nating about 1638) charged with maintaining, that, 
under the gospel dispensation, the moral law is of no 
obUgation. [Antinomians. 

Antinomian, (an-te-no'me-an) a. Pertaining to the 
Antinomianiam, (an-te>no'mo>an-izm) n. The tenets of 
Antinomians. 

Antinomy, (an'te-n6-rae) n. [G. anti, against, and 
wmos, law.] Opposition of one law or rule to another. 
An^m^, ftn-te-pa'pal) a. Opposing popery; anti- 

iSppaputi0f^, (an-te-pa-pist'ik-al) a. Opposing the 

Jil^52lllytM^^mte-pai*“a-litTk) a. [G. anti, against, 
ana pa/ralvxU, palsy. J Opposing, or good against, palsy. 
Anripa^otioal, (an-te-pa*thetiik-al) a. Having a 
natural contrariety or avemon. [tions. 

Antjpat^o, <aT)-te-p ath^ik) a. Having opposite afieo- 
Ajmpatby, (an-tip'a-the) n. [G. anti, against, and 
paaehein, to suffisr.] An aversion felt at the presence, 
real or ideal, of a particular object;— a contrariety 
in the prop^es or affections of matter. 
Anti-pedob^tiiii» (an-te-pS-dd-bap'tist) n, [G. anti, 
ag^st, paU, child, haptimf^i to baptize.] One 
opposed to howt baptism. {acting infection. 

Antipeiltilentialf (an-te-pea-te-len'she-al) a. Counter- 


Antiphlogistio, (an-te>flo-Jis'tik) a. {G. anti, against, 
and phlogidsein, to burn.] Opposed to the doctrine 
of natural or inherent inflammability counteracting 
inflammation. 

Antiphlogistic, (an-te-fl6-jis'tik) n. Any medicine or 
diet which tends to check inflammation. 

Antiphonal, (an-tif o-nal) a. Pertaining to antiphonies, 
or alternate singing. 

Antiphony, (an-tifo-ne) n. [G. anti, against, and 
phoni, sound. ] An anthem or psalm sung alternately 
by a choir or congregation divided into two parts ; a 
response. 

Antiphrasli, (an-tifra-sis) n. [G. anti, against, and 
phrazein, to qpeak.] Use of words in a sense opposite 
to their proper meaning. [lating to aniiphrasis. 

Antiphrastioal, (an-te-fras'tik-al) a. Involving or re- 
Antipodal, (an-tip'od-al) a. Pertaining to the anti- 
podes ; diametrically opposed. 

Antipodes, (an-tip'o-dGz) n. pi. [G. anti, against, 
and pous, podos, foot.] Those who live on opposite 
sid&s of the globe, and whose feet are, of course, directly 
opposite ; — the opposite side of the globe. [prelacy, 
imtiprelatical, (an-te-pro-lat'ik-al) a. Adverse to 
Antiquarian, (an-te-kwa're-an) a. [L. antiguus, old.} 
Pertaining to antiquity. 

: Antiquarian, (an-te-kwa're-an) n. An antiquary. 
Antiquarianism, (an-te-kwa're-an-izm) n. Love of 
antiquity. 

Antiquary, (an'tc-kwa-re) n. One versed in antiquities ; 
— a ct)llector of ancient things, as coins, manuscripts, 
hooks, &c. [obsolete, old, or void. 

Antiquate, (an'te-kwat) V. t. [L. antigware.] To make 
Antiquated, (an'te-kwiit-ed) p. a. Grown old, or out of 
fashion; obsolete. 

Antique, (an-tck') a. [L. from anU, before.] Old; 
ancient ; — of old fashion ; — made in imitation of an- 
tiquity. 

Antique, (an-tCk') n. In general, any thing very old ; 
in a limited sense, a remnant of antiquity ; relic. 
Antiqueness, (an-tek'nes) n. Quality or appearance of 
being antique. 

Antiquity, (an-tik'we-te) n. Ancient times; former 
ages; — great age; — pi. the remains of ancient times. 
Antisabbatarian, (an-te-sab-ba-tii're-an) n. On© op- 
posed to a strict observance of the Sabbath. 

Antiscii, (an-to'she-i) n. pi. [G. anti, against^ and 
skia, shadow.] The inhabitants of the earth living on 
different sides of the equator, whose shadows at imon 
are cast in contrary directions. 

Antiscorbutic, (an-te-skor-biVtik) a, [L. scorbutus, 
scurvy.] Counteracting the scurvy. [Scripture. 

Antiscriptural,(an-t 0 - 8 krip'tur-al) a. Not accordant with 
Antiseptic, (an-te-sep'tik) a. Opposing putrefaction. 
Antiseptic, (an-te-sep'tik) n. [G. anti, against, and 
septikos, power to putrify.] A substance which resist® 
or corrects putrefaction ; — a remedy which counter- 
acts putrescency in the system. 

Antislavery, (an-te-slav'er-e) n. Opposition to slavery. 
Antisocial, (an-te-sd'she-al) a. Averse to society or 
hostile to its existence. * 

Antispasmodic, (an-te-spaz-mod'ik) a. Opp^ng spasm. 
Antispastic, (an-te-spas'tik) a. [G. antispasm, a drawing 
back.] Causing a revulsion of fluids or humours 
counteracting spasm. 

Antisplenetic, (an - te - splen 'et - ik) a. [L. splemiicus.^ 
Counteracting diseases of the spleen. 

Antistrophe, ^n-tis'tro-fe) n. [G. anti, against, and 
strophe, a turning.] Repetition of words in an inverse 
order ;— the turning of an advemry's plea against 
him ; — that part of a song or dance, around tlie altar, 
which was performed by turning from the left to the 
right, in opposition to strophe. 

Antistrophio, (an-te-strofik) a. Pertaining to the 
antistrophe. 

Antitheism, (an-te'the-izm) n. [G. anti, against, t^teost 
God.] Opposition to God or belief in a God. 
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Antithevil, (an-tith'6«siei) n. [G. against, and 
thttUf a setting, from tiiA-ermi, to set. ] An opposition 
of words or sentiments occurring in the same sen- 
tence; contrast; — any. thing (Erectly opposed to. 
another;— reverse of synthesis. 

Antithetical, (an-te-thet'ik-al) a. Pertaining to, or 
containing, antithesis. fUoctrine of the lYinity. 

Antitrinitaiian, (an-te-trin-e-taiKe-an) a. Opposing the 
Antitrinitarianism, (an-te-trin-e-tar'e-an-izm) n. Op- 
position to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Antitype, (an'te-tip) n. [G. antz^ and tupos, type.] 
That wluch is prefigured l>y the type; thus the 
paschal lamb was a type of which Christ is the antitype. 
Antitypioal, (an-te-tip'ik-al) a. Kelating to an anti- 
type ; explaining a type. 

Antler, (aut'ler) n. [F. antoillier.'] A start or branch 
of a horn of a cservine animal, as or the stag or moose. 
Anvil, (an'vil)n. fA.-S. anfilt, onfilt.] An iron block, 
usually with a steel face, upon — 
which metals are hammered apd 
shaped; — to be on the anvil, fio 
be in a state of preparation. 

Anxiety, lang-zi'e-te) n. [L. anxi^ 
etas.] Solicitude about some l|y ' 

future or uncertain event. limiFjrof, ii, J/.VM 

Anxious, (angk'shus) a. [Jj.anxius, Anvil, 

from angere, to cause pain.] Greatly concerned or 
solicitous, especially respecting something future or 
unknown ; — accompanieci with anxiety. llicitude. 

Anxiously, (angk'slrus-le) adv. With anxiety or so- 
Anxiousness, (angk‘'shus-nes) n. Great solicitude; 

anxiety. 

Any, (en'ne) a. [A.-S. anift, from an, ein, one, and 
the termination ig, ic.] One out of many; — some; 
an indefinite numW’ or quantity. 

Any, (en'ne) adv. To any extent ; at all. 

Anywise, (en'ne-wiz) adv. In any manner; at any rate. 
Aonian, (a-O'ne-an) a. Pertaining to the Muses, or 
to Aonia in Benotia. 

Aorist, (a'6-rist)7i. [G. a priv. and oros, limit.] A 

Greek tense which expresses an action as completed, 
but leaves it, in respect of time, indeterminate. 
Aoristio, (a-6-rist'ik) a. Pertaining to an aorist; in- 
definite. 

Aorta, (a-ort'a) n [G. aeirein, to heave.] 'fho great 
artery from the heart. [artery. 

Aortal, (a-ort'al) a. Pertaining to the aorta or great 
Apace, (a-pas') adv. Quickly; hastily. 

Apagegioal, (ap-a-goj'ik-al) a. Proving indirectly by 
showing the absurdity of the contrary. 

Apagogy, (ap'a-goj-e) n. [G. apo, from, ago, to lead,] 
Abduction the process from one proposition to 
another; — specially, leading to opposite results. 

Apart, (a-part') adv. Separately, in regard to space or 
comply; aside;— in a state of separation, or dis- 
tinction, as to purpose, use, character, or as a matter 
of thought asunder. { 

Apartment, (a-p&rt'ment) n. [L. a, from, and pars, | 
part] A room in a building or house. [indifi'eront, j 
'^Apa&etie, (ap-a-thet'ik)a. Void of feeling ; insensible ; 
i^athy, (ap'a-the) n. [G, a priv. and pathos, sufiering.] 
Want, or a row degree, of feeling ; privation of ijassion, 
or insensibility to pain. 

Ape, (ap) n. [A.-S. apa, Skr. kapi. G. kSpos, keipos.] 
A quadrumanous mammal 
having teeth of the same 
number and form as in man, 
and possessing neither a tail 
nor cheek pouches; — one who . , 

imitates servilely, in allusion * ) 
to the manners of the ape. 

Ape, (ap) V. t. To imitate ser- 
vilely; to mimic: — imp. & 
pp. aped; ppr. aping. 

ApesiM, (a-pSk') adv. On the Ape, 

point; in a posture to pierce. 
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Apennine, (ap'pen-nm) a. Pertaining to a chain of 
mountains which extend through Italy n. pL, the 
mountains themselves. [tive digestion. 

Apepsy, (a-pep'se) n. [G. apeptos, uncooked.] Befeo- 
Aperient, (a-plffi-e-ent) a. [L. aperire, to open.] Having 
the quality of opening ; laxative. 

Aperient, (a-pS're-ent) n. A laxative m^cine. 
Aperitive, (a-per'e-tiv) a. Aperient. 

Aperture, (ap'§r-tur) n. (L. apertura.] An opexdng, 
either natur^ or artificial, through some solid sub- 
stance; a hole. 

Apery, (ap'er-e) n. The practice of aping. 

Apetalous, (a-pet'al-us) a. [G. a priv. and petalori, 
leaf.] Having no petals. 

Apex, (a'peks) n. The top, tip, or summit of any thing. 
Apheresis, (a-fei-'e-sis) n. [G. apo, from, and aireint to 
take.] The taking of a letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word. 

Aphelion, (a-fe'le-un) n. [G. apo, from, and helios, sun,] 
That jwint of a planet's or comet's orbit which is most 
distant irom the sun, the opposite point being oailecl 
the perihelion. 

Aphis, (a'fia) n. [N. L.] The vine firetter, or plant- 
louse ; a genus of hemipterous insects. 

Aphony, (af o-ne) n. [G. a priv. and phdnM, voice.] A 
loss of voice ; dumbness. 

Aphorism, (afor-izm) n. [G. aphmdxtin, to define.] A 
precept or jirinciple expressed in a Jew words ; a short 
I sentence containing some important truth. 

Aphorist, (afor-i.st) n. A writer of aphorisms. 
Aphoristical, (af-or-ist'ik-al) a. Having the form of an 
aphorism. [aphorisma 

Aphoristically, (af-or-ist'ik-al-le) adv. In the form oi 
Aphrodite, (af-ro-di'te) n. [O.J Venus, the goddess of 
love. 

Aphthonite, (af thon-!t) n. A mineral consisting chiefly 
of sulphur, antimony, and copper. 

Aphyllous, (afil-lus) a. [G. apimllos, from a priv. 
and phuLLon, leaf.] Destitute of leaves. 

Apiarist, (il'pe-a-rist) n. One who keeps an apiary. 
Apiary, (a'pe-ar-e) n. [L. apis, a bee.] A phroe whoro 
bees are kept ; a bee-house. [each by itself. 

Apiece, (a-pes') adv. To each ; to the share of each ; — 
Apish, (ap'ish) a. Having the qualities of an ape ; in- 
clined to imitate in a servile manner. 

Apishness, (ap'ish-nes) n. Mimicry ; foolery ; foppery. 
Apocalypse, (a-iiok'a-lips) n. [G. apokaCuptein, to dis- 
close.] Revelation; disclosure — specifically tho name 
of the last book in the Bible. 

Apocalyptical, (a-pok-a-lip'te-kal) a. Containing or 
peitaiuing to revelation, specifically, to the Revelation 
of Bt. JohiL 

Apocopate, (a-pok'o-pat) v.t. To cut oflf or drop tho 
licst letter or syllable of a word : — imp. A pp. apoco- 
pated; ppi\ apocopating. 

Apocrypha, (a-pok're-fa) n.pl. [G. apo, from, and 
kruptein, to hide.] Books whoso authenticity, as 
inspired writings, is not admitted, and which are 
not sacred Scripture. [pha not canonioaL 

Apocryphal, (a-pok're-fal) a. Pertaining to the Apocry- 
Apode, (ap'dd) a. [G. a priv. and pows, podos, foot.] 
An animal that has no feet. 

Apodiotical, (ap-o-dik'tik-al) a. [G. apo, from, and 
deihtmnai, to ^ovf.] Evident beyond coutradi<^ion ; 
indisputable. 

Apogee, (ap'6-je) n. [G. apo, from, and gaia, earth.] 
That point in the orbit of the moon which is at the 
greatest distance from the earth— opposed to peiigcc< 
Apolepsy, (ap-o-lep'se) n. An obstruction of tlie olcKKi. 
Apollo, (a-i^ilo) n. A deity worshipped by the Greejics. 
and Romans ; — the god of the sun, music, and poetry, 
ApoUyon, (a-pol'yon) n. [G. apolluon, the deftroyer.] 
The destroyer— a name given to the angel of the bot- 
tomless pit. 

Apologetioal, (a-poI-5-jet'ik-al) a. [G. apo» f^oiDq, and 
logos, speech.] Excusatory or defe^ve. 
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Apologetioi, (a-pol»0*jet'ik8) m. Bing. That branch of 
theolQff$’ which (defends the Holy Scriptures, and sets 
Ibrth the evidence of their divine authority. 

Apolc^ist, (a-pol'O'jist) n. One who makes an aiwlogy. 
Apologiaset (a-poro-jiz) v. i. To make an apology ■.---imp. 

& pp. apologized ; ppr. apologizing. 

Apologue, (ap'o-log) n. [Q. apologos.] A moral fable. 
Apology, (a-por6*je) n. [G. apo, from, and logoSy 
epee^.] Something said or written in defence or 
Justidcation of what appears wrong, unjustifiable, or 
liable to disapprobation; — an acknowledgment in- 
tended as an extenuation of some improijcr or in- 
jurious remark or act, 

Apophlegmatic, (ap-o-fieg-mat'ik) a. fG. apo, from, and 
phlegma, phlegm.] Having the quality of exciting 
discharges of plilegm or muons from the mouth or 
nostrils. 

Apopleotio, (ap-5-plek'tik) a, [G. apo, from, and 
plSssein, to strike.] Pertaining to, or consisting in, 
apoplexy ; — predisposed to apoplexy. 

Apoplexy, (ap'o-plek-se) n. [G.J A disease charactor- 
Ized by sudden loss of sense and voluntary motion, 
usually caused by ijressure on the brain. 

Apostasy, (a-pos'ta-se) n. [G. opo, from, and stenai, 
to stand.] An abandonment of what one has vol- 
untarily professed ; a departure from one’s faith, 
principles, or party ; — an abscess. 

Apostate, (a-pos'tiit) v. One who has forsaken Ms 
feith, principles, or party. fronegado. 

Apostate, (a-pos'trit) a. Falling from the faith ; false ; 
Apostatize, (a-pos'ta-tiz) r. i. To abandon one's faith, 
party, church, or profession : — imp. <fe pp. apostatized j 
ppr. apostatizing. land fill with pus. 

Apostemate, (a-pos'to-milt) v. i. To form into an abs<!ess, 
Apostomation, (a-pos-te-ma'shun) n. The formation 
of an aposterae. 

Aposteme, (ap'os-tSm) n. [G. apodP.mai. to stand off] 
An abscess ; a sore filled with purulent matter. 
Apostil, (a-pos'til) n. fF. apoBtiUe.Ji A marginal note 
or reference; a postscript. 

Apostle, (a-pos'sl) n. (G. aposldlcin, to send away.] 
A person deputed to execute important ltusine,s3 ; speci- 
Jically, one of the twelve di8cii)les of Christ sent forth 
to preach the gospel. 

Apostleship, (a-pos'sl-ship) n. The office of an apostle. 
Apostolate, (a-pos^tol-iit) ii. Mission ; a})OBtleshi]). 
Apostolic, (ap-os-tol'ik) a. Pertaining to the apostles, 
their times, or their peculiar spirit ; — according to the 
doctrines of the aixMtIes ; — the Apostolic see, the juris- 
diction of the Pope. 

Apostrophe, (a-pos'tro-fe) n, fG. apo, from, and 
phein, to turn.] A change of the course of a speech; 
a diversion ; — a change, in sjTeaking, from one party to 
another a tuniing from the real auditory to address 
an absent or imaginai-y one; — the contraction of a 
word by the omission of a letter, noted by a mark 
above the line ; as, call’d for called. [trophe. 

Apostrophio, (ap-os-trofik) a. Pertaining to an apos- 
Apostrophize, (a-pos'tro-nz) v. t. To address by apos- 
trophe ; — ^to contract by omitting a letter or letters ; — 
imp. A pp. apostrophized ; ppr. apostrophizing. 
Apotheow, (a-poth'e-kar-e) n. [G. apothele, roposi' 
t^.] One who prepares and sells drugs for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Apothegm, (ap'o-them) n. [6. apo and pMkegma.'\ 
A i^on, pithy, and instructive sajung; a sententious 
precept or maxim. [of an ax)othegm. 

Apoih^i^Bimatical, (ap-o-theg-matTk-al) a. In the mamier 
imotheolis, (ap-o-th6'd-sis) n. [Q. apo, from, and Theos, 
God.] Act of devating to the rank of the gods; 
deification. [of a deity ; to deify. 

Apotheosize, (ap-o-the'o-siz) v. t. To exalt to the dignity i 
Appal, (ap-^wl') V. t. [F. appalir, L. ad and palleo, 
to grow pale.] To depress or discourage with fear • 
•V. i To oooasioxx fsax or dismay A pp. appalled; 

ppr, appaUinti | 


Appanage, (ap'pan-iij) n. [It. appanaggio, L. ad and 
paniB, bread.] The portion of land assigned by a 
sovereign prince for the subsistence of his younger 
ons ; — means of nourishing ; sustenance. 

‘Apparatus, (ap-pa-ra'tus) n. [L. adandparara] Things 
provided as means to some end; especially, a full 
collection or set of implements, or utensils, for per- 
forming scientific experiments or operations. 

Apparel, (ap-par'el) n. [F. apparcil, L. paro, to pre- 
pare.] Covenng for the body. 

Apparel, (ap-pai-'el) v. t. To dress or clothe ; to attire ; 
— to cover with something ornaiiiental ; to adorn ; to 
embellish: — imp. & pp. apparelled; ppr. apparelling. 
Apparent, (ap-parient) a. [L. ajyparerc.l Capable of 
being seen, or easily seen ; — beyond question or doubt; 
— ^appearing to the eye, but not true or real. 
Apparently, (ap-par'ent-le) adr. Visibly; evidently; in 
appearance only. [or mind ; visibleness. 

Apparentness, (ap-par'ent-nes) n. Plainness to the eye 
Apparition, (ap-pa-rish'un) a. Appearance; visibility; 
— a visible object ; .specijically, a ghost ; a spectre. 
Apparitor, (ap-par'it-er) n. A Homan ofticer who at- 
tended magistrates to execute their orders ; — ^in Fing- 
land, a messenger who serves the process of a 
spiritual court ; — the beadle who carries the mace. 
Appeal, (ap-per) n. Removal of a suit from an inferior 
to a 8ui)erior coin-t: — the mode by which such removal 
is effected: — ^the right of appeal; — a summons to 
answer to a charge ; — a call upon a person for proof 
or decision, or to grant a favour; — resort; recourse; 
< 08 , an appeal to arms. 

Appeal, (ap-pcl') v. i, [L. appellare, from ad. and pellere, 
to drive.] To remove a cause from an inferior to a 
superior judge or court for the purpose of re-examina- 
tion or decision ; — ^to refer to another for the decision 
of a question; hemce, to call on for aid; — v.t. 
To remove a cause from an inferior to a superior 
court : — imp, <fe pp. appealed ; ppr. appealing. 
Appealable, (ap-pel'a-bl) a. Capable of being appealed. 
Appealer, (ap-pel'cr) n. One who appeals ; an api)elloT. 
Appear, (ap-per')* v. i. [L. ad and parere, to come 
forth.] To come or bo in sight; — to stand in pre- 
sence of some sui)erior: — to become visible to the 
ai)i)rehension of the mind ; to be obvious or manifest; 
— ^to seem, in opposition to reality: — imp. & pp. 
appeared; ppr. appearing. 

Appearance, (ap-per'ans) 7 ?. Act of coming into sight ; 
— phenomenon senihlance, or apparent likeness ; 
— ^j)erBoiial presence ; outward show or pretence ; — ^in- 
troduction to the public in a particular character; 
— ^tlio act by which a party places himself before the 
court, and submits to it. 

Appearer, (ap-pSr'er) n. One who appears. 

Appeasable, (ap-pez'a-bl) a. Capable of being appeased 
or quieted. [appeasable. 

Appeasableness, (ap-p5z'a-bl-nes) 01 . Quality of being 
Appease, (ap-pCz') v. t. [P. apaiser, from L. 
and pax, peace.] To make quiet : — imp. & pp. ap- 
peased; ppr. appeasing. [state of being appeased. 
Appeasement, (ap-pCz'ment) n. Act of appeasing, or , 
Appeaser, (ap-puz'er) «. One who appeases or pacifies. ' 
Appellant, (ap-pel'ant) n. A person wlm^makes an 
appeal. [cognizance of, appeals. 

Appellate, (jm-pel'iit) a. Belonging to, or having 
Appellation, (ap-pel-a'shun) n. The name by which 
a iierson or thing is called ; title ; address. 

Appellative, (ap-i>el'a-tiv) [L. appellare.} Pertaining 
to a common name. [guished from a proper name. 
Appellative, (ap-pel'a-tiv) n. A common, as distin- 
Appellatory, (ap-pel'a-tor-e) a. Containing an appeal. 
Appellee, (ap-pel-e') n. The defendant in an appeal. 
Appellor, (ap-porgr) n. The person who institutes an 
appeal, or iirosocutos for a crime. 

Append, (ap-jiend') v. t, [L. ad and pendere.} To hang 
or attach, as by a string, so that the thing is sus- 
pended:— to add, as an acoessory to the px&dhipal 
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thing; to annex & pp, appended; ppr. ap- 
pending. [dinate or incidents^. 

AppendagOi (ap'pend'Sj) n. Something added aa subor- 
Appendant, (ap-pend'ant) «, Any thing appended to, 
or connected with. fpended by prescription. 

Appendant, <ap-pend'ant) a. Hanging ; annexed ap- 
Appendix, (ap-i)end'iks) n. Something appended ; an 
adjunct literary matter added to a 

book, but not esseiiti^ to it ; a supplement. 
Apperception, (ap-pgr-sep'shun) n. Perception that 
reflects upon itself; self-consciousness. 

Appertain, (^'per-tan) v,i. \h. ad and pertinerey to 
pertain.] To belong, whether by nature, right, ap- 
pointment, or custom -imp. & pp. appertained ; ppr. 
appertaining. 

Appetency, (ap'pe-ten-se) n. Strong natural desire ; 
sensual appetite; — ^tendency to seek or select; — ^the 
disposition of organized bcmes to imbibe such por- 
tions of matter as nourish them ; inherent inclination. 
Appetibility, (ap-pet-e-bire-te) n. The quality of being 
desirable for gratifleation. 

Appetite, (ap'pe-tit) n. [h.appeterc.y to seek.] Desire 
of gratifleation, either of the body or of the mind; 
— specificaMi/, a desire of food or drink. 

Appetize, (ap'pe-tiz) v. i. To create, or whet, an appetite. 
Appetizer, (ap'pe-tiz-gr) n. Something which creates, 
or whets, an appetite. 

Applaud, (ap-plawd') v.i. or i. [L. ad and plaudere.] 
To praise by clapping the hands, or other significant 
sign ; — ^to praise by words : to commend : — imp. & pp. 
Applauded; ppi\ applauding. 

Applauder, (ap-plawd'gr) n. One who applauds, 
praises, or commends. 

Applause, (ap-plawz') n. Act of applauding; appro- 
Itotion publicly expressed ; commendation. 

Applausive, (ap-plawz'iv) a. Applauding; containing 
applause. 

Ap^e, (ap'pl) n. [A.-S. ceppel, o:pL] A well-known 
tree and its fruit ; — the pupil of the eye. fapplos. 

Apple-xnoth, (ap'pl-mOth) n. An insect destructive to 
Apple-sauoe, (ap'pl-sas) n. A sauce made of stewed 
apples. fapplicablo. 

Ap^able, (ap-pli'a-bl) a. Capable of being applied ; 
Appliance, (ap-pli'ans) n. Act of applying, or thing 
applied ; instrument or means. 

Applicability, (ap-ple-ka-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
applicable or suitaVde. 

Appi ioable, (ap'ple-ka-bl) a. Capable of being, or fit 
to be, applied ; suitable ; fit ; adapted. [tioner. 

Applicant, (ap'ple-kant) n. One who apiilies ; a jieti- 
Applicate, (an'ple-kat) a. Applied or put to some use. 
Applicate-ordinate, (ap'ple-kat-oride-uiit) n. A right 
' line applied at right angles to 
the axis of any conic section, and 
bounded by the curve. 

Application, (ap - plo - ka ' shun ) / 

n. Act of applying or Laying — L 

on;— the tiling applied ;--act of V 
making request or soliciting; — N. 
employment of means ; — ^act of 
^ fixing the mind ; intenseness of 

thought;— act of referring to aaa Apnlicato-ordinate. 
particular %ase, to discover agreement or corres- 
pondence. [applying. 

Applioatory, (ax/ple-ka-to-re) o. Including the act of 
Applicatory, (ap'i>le-ka-to-re) n. That which applies. 
Ap^y, (ap-plr) v. t. [L. ad and plicare, to fold.] To 
lay or place; to bring, or carry; — to employ for a 
particular purpose, or in a particular case todeclai-e 
as suitable, or relative; — to employ diligently, or 
with attention;— r.i. To suit or agree ; — to have re- 

course to imp. &pp. applied; ppr. applying, 
.id^poiiit, (ap-pointO v.t [L. ad and punctum, a point.] 
To with power or firmness; to establish by 
decree, resolve, decision, or mutual agreement; to 
oonsNitute ; to prescribe ; — ^to allot, designate, or set 


apart;— to provide with every necessary; to equip; 
— v.i. To determine; to ordain:— imp. & pp. a^ 
pointed ; ppr. appointing. [j^inti^ 

Appointable, (ap-pointVbl) a. Capable of being ap- 
Appointer, (ap-iiomt'sr) n. One who appoints. 
Appointment, (ap-point'ment) n. Act of appointing or 
state of being appointed ; — stipulation ; arrangement; 
— whatever is appointed ; — time fixed for meeting ; — 
an allowance or salary ; — pL the accoutrements of 
officers, or equipments of vessels. 

Apportion, (ap-por'shun) v. t. [L. ad and portiOy por- 
tion.] To divide and assign in just proportion; to 
part out; to distribute a just share to each: — imp. 
h pp. apportioned ; ppr. apportioning. 

Apportioner, (ap-porishun-cr) n. One who apportions. 
Apportionment, (ap-pdrishun-mont) n. Act of appor- 
tioning. [the English Court of Exchequer. 

Apposer, (ap-pdz'cr) n. An examiner; an officer in 
Apposite, (ap'po-zit) a. [L. ad and ponere, to place.] 
Very applicable; well adapted; suitable or fit; 
relevant. 

Appositely, (ap'p6-zit-le) adv. Properly ; fitly ; suitably. 
Appositeness, (ap'po-zit-nes) 7i. Fitness ; suitableness. 
Apposition, (ap-po-zish'un) «. Act of adding; accretion; 
— ^tho state of two nouns in the same case, without 
a connecting word between them. 

Appraisal, (ap-praz'al) n. A valuation by authority; 
an appraisement. 

Appraise, (ap-praz') v. t. [L. ad and pretium, price.] 
To set a v^ue on ; to estimate the worth of, particu- 
larly by persons appointed for the purpose ; — imp. & 
pp. appraised; ppr. appraising. [valuation. 

Appraisement, (ap-praz'ment) n. Act of appraising; 
Appraiser, (ap-praz'er) n. One who appraises ; specif- 
cally, one appointed and sworn to fix tlie value of 
goods and estates. [prayer. 

Appreoation, (ap-prO-ka'shun) w. Solemn and earnest 
Appreciable, (ap-prO'shc-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
estimated or appreciated. 

Appreciate, (ap- pro 'she -at) v.t. [L. apprttvare.'l 
To set a price or value on ; to estimate justly or truly ; 
— V. i. To rise in value : — imp. & pp. appreciated ; 
ppr. appreciating. [or estimate. 

Appreciation, (ai)-i)r0-8ho-a'8hun) n. A just valuation 
Appreciative, (ap-prS'slie-at-iv) a. Having or implying 
appreciation. [ciatioii. 

Appreciatively, (ap-prC'she-a-tiv-le) adv. With appre- 
Apprehend, (ap-pr6-hend') v. t. [L. ad and prehen- 
dere.] To seize or lay hold of; — to understand ;— to 
entertain suspicion or fear of; — v. i. To bo of opinion; 
to believe; — imp. &> pp. apprehended; ppr. appre- 
hending. 

Apprehender, (ap-prS-hend'er) n. One who apprehends. 
Apprehensible, (ap-prS-hen'se-bl) a. Capable of 
being apprehended. 

Apprehension, (ap-pre-hen'shun) n. Act of seizing or 
taking hold of;— taking by legal process ;—gi'asping 
an i<lea or argument ; — the faculty by which ideas are 
conceived * — distrust or fear at the prospect of. 
Apprehensive, (ap-prC-hen'siv) a. Fearful ; suspicious ; 
perceptive. fhensive manner; suspiciously. 

Apprehensively, (ap-prS-hen'siv-le) adv. In an appre- 
Apprehensiveness, (ap-prCS-hen'siv-nes) n. The quality 
of bein^ apprehensive ; fearfulness. 

Apprentice, (ap-pron'tis) n. One bound to another to 
learn a trade or art. 

Apprentice, (ap-pren'tis) v. t. To bind out as an ap- 
prentice: — imp. & pp. apprenticed; ppr. apprentio- 
mg. 

Apprentice-fee, (ap-pren'tis-fe) n. A premium re- 
ceived by a master for instructing an apprentice.^ 
Apprenticeship, (ap-pren'tis-ship) n. The condition of 
an apprentice ; the time for which he serves. 

Apprise, (ap-priz') v. t. [F. apprise.] To inform; to 
give notice, verbal or written ; — v. i. ^ To set a value 
on:— imp. &po. apprised; ppr. apprising. 
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i^ptMAki (ap-mSoliO v,L [li. ad and propiarey to 
oi^w n^T.] To come or go near, in place or time ; — 
to otaw near, in a figurative sense; to approximate; 
-HP. t* To cause to draw near;>-to approximate: — 
imp. mpp, approached; ppr, approaching. 

AppOEWMiA, (ap-prOchO n. llie act of drawing near;— 
aoo^ or opportunity:— a passage or avenue the 
worha thrown up by besiegers in their advances to- 
ward a fortress, or the advances themselves. 
Approachable, (ap-pr6ch'a-bl) a. Capable of being ap- 
nroaohed ; accessible. [being approachable. 

Approaohableness, (ap-prdohVbl-nes) n. Quality of 
Auproaoher, (ap-prooh'er) n. One who approaches or 
draws near. 

Approbation, (ap-prb-ba'shun) ft. The act of approv- 
ing ; consent on the ground of propriety ; approval. 
Approbatory, (ap'pro-ba-tor-e) a. Approving; con- 
taining approbation. [appropriated. 

Appropriaole, fap-prS'pre-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
Appropriate, (ap-pr6'prc-at) v. t. [L. ad and pi'o- 
priuSy one’s own.] To set apart for a particular 
purpose, or for one’s self ; to assign ; — to alienate an 
ecclesiastical beneftco, and annex it to a corpora- 
tion; — imp, appropriated; pnr. appropriating. 

Appropriate, (ap-prS'prii-at) a. Set apart for a particu- 
use or person ; hence, }jeculiai'. 

Appropriately, (ap-pr5'pre-at-le) adv. In an appro- 
priate manner. [fitness. 

Appropriateness, (ap-pr6'pr5-n,t-nes) n. Suitableness; 
Appropriation, (ap-pro-pro-a^shun) n. Act of setting 
apart for a purpose; — any tiling, especially money, 
thus set apart. 

Ap^opriator, (ap-pro'pre-St-gr) w. One who appro- 
priates ;— one who is possessed of an appropriated 
owefice. 

Approvable, (ap-pr66v'a-bl) a. 'Worthy of approbation. 
Approval, (ap-prOdv'al) n. Act of apiiroving; api)ro- 
bation. 

Approve, (ap-pr66v') v. t [It. ad and proharcy to 
prove.] To be pleased with; to think well of; — to 
prove; — ^to make or show to be worthy; to com- 
mend ; — to improve by increasing the value or i)rofit8 
of; — to sanction officially: — iiap. & pp. approved; 
ppr, approving. 

Approver, (ap-prOOv'gr) lu One ' who approves ; — one 
who confesses a crime, and reveals his accomidicos. 
Approvingly, (ap-prOOv'ing-le) adv. With approbation. 
Approximate, (ap-prok'se-mat) a. Near to; — nearly 
approaching correctness. 

Approximate, (ap prok'se-mat) v. t. [L. ad and proxi- 
inar^y to come near.] To carry or advance near; to 
cause to approach v. i. To conic near ; to ap- 
proach; — imp. & pp. approximated; ppr. approxi- 
matin|[. [a coming near. 

Approximation, (ap-prok-so-ma'shun) n. An approach ; 
Approximative, (ap-prok'se-ma-tiv) a. Aiiproxiraating; 
approaching. 

Appulae, (ap-pulsO n. [L. ad and pellere, to drive.] 
Act of striking against ; — ^a touching, or near approach. 
AppttlQlion, (ap-pul^shun) n. A striking against by a 
moving body. 

Appurtenance, (ap-puriten-ans) n. That which apper- 
tai&s; an append^e pi:, the out-houses, steading, 
Ac., c^ing with the land. [right. 

Appumnant, (ap-puriten-ant) a. Belonging to by 
Ai^oot, (a^pre-kot) n. A fine fruit allied to the plum. 
April, (a'pril) n. [L. etperire, to open.] The fourth 
month of the year. [on the first day of April. 

Aprib'focl, <a'pril-f661) n. One sportively im^sod upon 
Apron, (a'pum or a'prun) n. A cloth, or piece of 
lather, worn on the fore part of the body, to keep 
the clothes clean, or protect them from injury. 
ApvapoUy (ap^rfi-pi^ adv. [F.] To the purpose; per- 


tmently: seasonably. 
ApiUa, (ap'sis) n. [O.] 


(ap'sis) n. [O.] One of the two points in an 
optical orbit at the greatest and least diatanoe from 


0 


the centre the domed part of a church, where iho 
altar is placed. 

Apt, (apt) a. [L.] Fit; suitable liable disposed 
customarily ;— ready ; prompt 

ibiteral, (ap'ter-al) a. [G. a priv. and pUroTiy wing.] 
Destitute of wings ; — having no columns along the 
sides, but only in front 

Apteryx, (ap'te-riks) n. [G.] A genus of birds found 
in New Zealand, with only the rudiments of wings, 
and without a taiL 

Aptitude, (ap'te-tud) n. Natural or acquired dis- 
position or tendency ; — ^readiness; docility. 

Aptly, (apt'le) adv. jproperly ; fitly ; readily ; wittily. 
Aptness, (apt'nes) n. Quality of being apt; fitness; 
readiness. 

Aqua, (a'kwa)n. [L., Skr. ap.] Water— a word much 
used in pharmacy and chemistry, in various signi- 
fications, determined by the word or words annexed. 
Aquarium, (a-kwu're-um) n. [L.J An artificial pond 
for rearing aquatic plants; — a globe or tank of glass 
for keeping aquatic animals. 

Aquarius, (a-kwa're-us) n. [L. agua.1 The Tlafcr- 
bearcr, a sign in the Zodiac, ^ 

which the sun enters about the 
2l8t of January. y| C pi|i ^ |||K ^ 

Aquatic, (a-kwat'ik) a. Pertaining 
to, inhabiting, or frequenting 

Aquatinta, (a-kwa-tin'ta) n. [It.] 

A method of etching on copper 
by aqua fortis. Aquarius. 

Aqueduct, (ak'we-duki) n. [L. aqua and ducere.} An 

artificial conduit for water. 

Aqueous, (a'kwO-us) a. Par- 
taking of the nature of water; 
watery ; — ^made by means of 
water. : 

Aquiform, (a'kw5-fonn) a. [L. 
aqua and forma.] In the ' 
form of water. Aqueduct. 

Aquiline, (ak'wo-lin) a. [L. aquila.] Belonging to tho 
eagle curving ; hooked. 

Arab, (ariab) n. A native of Arabia an Arabian horse. 
Arabesque, (ar'a-besk) n. A species of ornamentation 
after tho Arabian manner, often h ' 

intricate and lantsistic from the 
intermingling of foliage, fruits, 

Arabesque, (ar'a-besk) a. In the : 
manner oHhe Arabians; relating I 
to the style of ornament, called \ 

Arabian, (a-ra'be-an) a. Pertaining 1 1 i 

to Arabia, or to its inhabitants. 

Arabic, (ar'ab-ik) u. The language 
of the Arabians. Arabesque. 

Arabist, (ar'ab-ist) n. One versed in Arabic literature. 
Arable, (ar'a-bl)a. [L. arare.] Fit for tillage or plough- 
ing; ploughed. 

Araohnology, (a-rak-nol'o-je) n. [G. arachniy logoi.} 

I Tho natural history of spiders, mites, &c. 

I Aramean, (ar-a-me'an) a. Pertaining to the descend- 
j ants of Aram ; specifically to their langua^^thc 8yi*(h 
I Chaldaic. 

Araneous, (a-ra'ne-us) a. [L. aranca.} Besembling a 
cobweb extremely tliin and delicate. 

Arbalest, (ar'bal-est) n. [L. arcusy a bow, G. hallCy 
to throw.] A cross-bow. 

Arbiter, (arTe-ter) n. [L.] A person appointed by 
parties in controversy, to decide their differences. 
Arbitrable, (ar'be-trarbl) a. Arbitrary determinable. 
Arbitrament, (ar-bit'ra-ment) ti. [L.] Will ; decision ; 
—award of arbitrators. 

Arbitrarily, (arlie-tra-re-le) adv. By will only; ab- 
t solutely. 

Arbitrary, (&ribe.tra-re)a. [L. arhitrari.} Depaiding 


Arabesque. 



on will or discretion despotic ; absolute in power; 
bound by no law. 

Arbitrate, (ax'be-trat) v. t To hear and decide, as 
arbitrators to determine generally ;--v. i. To decide; 
—to act as arbitrator: — imp, & pp. arbitrated; ppr. 
arbitrating. 

Arbitration, (ar-be-trS-'shun) n. The hearing and deter- 
mination of a cause between parties in controversy. 
Arbitrator, (dr-be-tra'tgr) n. A person chosen by parties 
who have a controversy, to determine their difl'erences; 
— on0 wbo has the power of deciding ; umpire. 

Arbour, (arT^gr) n, [L. a tree.] A bower ; a seat shaded 
by trees ; — a spindle or axis. ] 

Arooreus, (Ar-bo're-us) a. Belonging to, growing on, or 
having the nature of, trees. [tree. 

Arborescence, (ar-bor-es'ens) n. The resemblance of a 
Arborescent, (ar-bor-es'ont) a. [L. arborescere.] B«- 
sembling a tree ; becoming tree-like. 

Arboret, (ar'bo-ret) w. A small tree ; a shrub. 
Arboriculture, (ar-bor-e-kult ur) n. [L. arbor and cul- 
tura.] The art of cultivating trees. 

Arborist, (ar'bor-ist) n. One who makes trees Ids study. 
Arborization, (ar-bor-iz-a'shun) n. A tree-like appear- 
ance, especially in minerals or fossils. 

Arborous, (ar'bor-us) a. Formed by trees. 

Arbusole, (ar'bus-sl) w. [L. arbusciila.] A dwarf tree. 
Arbute, (ar-but') n. [L. arbutus, akin to arbm', tree. ] 
The strawberry-tree ; a genus of evergreen shrubs, of 
the heath family. 

Altc, (ark) n. [L. arcus, bow, arch,] Part of the cir- 
cumference of a circle or curve. 

Arcade, (ar-kad') w. [Sp. arcada, x. 

L. arcus, bow, arch.] A scries A 

of arches ; — a walk ai’ched above ; Arc. 

a range of shops along an arched passage. 

Airoadian, (ar-kad'e-an) a. Pertaining to Arcadia, a dis- 
trict in Peloponnesus, in Greece. f mysteries. 

Arcanum, (ar-ka'num) n. [L.] A secret; generally pi., 
Arch, (arch) a. [Properly chief, viz., in ai*t.] Cunning 
or sly ; mischievous ; roguish. 

jEboh, (arch) a. [G. arc/tciw.] Chie^; of the first-class; 
principal — much used as a prefix in compounded words, 
most of which are 8elf-exi)lainjng ; as, arch-apostle, 
arch-builder, arch-conspirator, &c. 

Arch, (arch) n. A curve line or ijart of a circle;— any 
work in that form, or covered 
by an arch. 

Arch, (dreh) r.t. or i. To form an // 

arch : — imp. & pp. arched ; ppr. M/ 
arching. Ijn 

Aroh8eorogical,(ar-ke-o-loj'ik-al) a. WM 

Belating to archaeology. ^ 

ALrohaeologist, (ar-ke-ol'o-jist) n. Tj Wf 

One versed in antiquity or an- 11 Ji!i 

cient learning. Arch, 

Axchmology, (ar-ke-oro-je) n. [G. arcJiaios and logos.] 
The science of antiquities ; a treatise on antiquities or 
ancient usages, customs, &o. 

Axohaioal, (ar-ka'ik-al) a. Characterized by obsolete- 
ness; antiquated. 

^Archaism, (Sur'ka-izm) n. [G. archS.] An obsolete word, 
expression, or idiom ;— antiquity of style or use. 
Ar(maiigel,l(ark-an'je]) n. An angel of the highest 
order. 

Archangelio, (drk-an-jeVik) a. Belonging to archangels. 
Archbiimop, (droh-bi^^up) n. A chief bishop ; a metro- 
politan. • [of an archbishop. 

Axohbishoprio, (drch-bish'up-rik) n. The jurisdiction 
Archdeacon, (aroh-de'kn) n. An ecclesiastical dignitary 
next in rank below a bishop. 

Arohduoal, (4i-oh-dfik'al) a. Pertaining to an archduke. 
Archduchy, (aroh-duch'o) n. The territory or jurisdic- 
tion of an archduke. [Emperor of Austria. 

Arohdii^e, (aroh-dukO n. A grand duke ; a son of the 
Archer, (arch'gr) n. One who shoots with a bow; a 
bowian. 


Archery, (4rch'er>e) n. Art of shooting with a bow 
and arrow. [tical court of appeal 

Arches-oourt (dreVez-kfirt) n. An English ecclesias- 
Archet]rpal, (drk'e-tip-al) a. Constituting, or pertain- 
ing to. a model ; original. 

Archetype, (ark'e-tip) n. [G. arche, beginning, and 
tupos, figure.] The original pattern of a work; the 
model from which a thing is made. 

Archfiend, (arch-fend') n. The chief of fiends ; Satan. 
Archiepiscopal, (dr-ke-§-pis'k6-pal) a. Belonging to an 
archbishop. [from several species of lichen. 

Archil, (arikil) n. [P. orcheil.] A violet dye obtained 
Archimagus, (dr-ke-ma"gus) n. The chief of the Magi, 
or worshippers of fire. 

Archimedean, (di‘-ke-m6-d5^an) a. Pertaining to Archi- 
medes. Archimedes’ screto, an 

instrumentfor raising water, ^ ^ a ^ 

formed by winding a flexible 
: tube round a cylinder in 
i the form of a screw. 

Archipelago, (dr-ke-pel'a-go) 
n. [G. arclii and pelagos, — 
sea.] A body of water inter- * 

spersed with isles ; — the sea 
between Greece and Asia Archimedes’ Screw. 
Minor. 

Architect, (lirike-tekt) n. [G. archi and tehtUn, work- 
man.] One who plans and superintends the construc- 
tion of a building ; — one who contrives or builds up. 
Arohitective, (ar-ke-tek'tiv) a. Adapted to use in 
architecture. 

Architectonic, (ar-ke-tek-ton'ik) a. [G.] Pertaining 
to, or skilled in, architecture ; evincing skill in design- 
ing or construction. [to, architecture!. 

Architectural, (ar-ke-tek'tQr-al) a. Of, or pertaining 
Architecture, (ar-ke-tek'tfir) n. The art or science of 
building ; — frame or structure ; workmanship, 
Architrave, (drike-trav) n. [G. archi, It. trave, L. 
irabs, beam.] The lower division of an entablature, 
which rests immediately on the cohimn ; — the orna- 
mental moulding round the exterior curve of an arch ; 
— a moulding above a door or window. 

Archives, (arikivz) w. [G. archS, government.] Place 
in which public records are kept; — ^pubUo records 
and papers. 

Archly, (arch'lo) adv. With sly humour; shrewdly. 
Archness, (arch'nes) n. Sly humour; shrewdness; 
cunning. [magistrate in Athens. 

Archon, (arTcon) n. [G. archein, to rule.] A chief 
Archstono, (urch^ston) n. The stone that forms or binds 
the arch. , 

Archway, (archVa) n. A passage under an arch. 
Arctic, (ark'tik) a. [G. arlrf 05 , a bear.] Pertaining 
to, or situated under, the constellation called the JBear; 
northern. Arctic circle, a circle 23 J* from the north 
pole. 

Arcturus, (ark-tu'rus) n. A fixed star of tte first 
magnitude, in the constellation of Bootes. [a bow. 
Arcuated, (ariku-at-ed) a. [L. arcus, how.] Bent like 
Arcuation, (ar-ku-a'shun^ n. A bending ; convexity. 
Arcubalist, (oriku-bal-ist) n. [L. arcus and balista, a 
military engine.] A cross-bow, of different kinds, 
used for discharging stones or bullets. 

Ardency, (ariden-se) n. Ardour ; eagerness ; zeal ; heat 
Ardent, (Ai-'dent) a. [L. ardere, to bum,] Hot or 
burning ; — Shaving the appearance of fixe ;— passionate ; 
affectionate. [affectionately. 

Ardently, (ir^dent-le) adv. With ardour; zealously; 
Ardour, (arider) n. [L.] Heat, in a literal sense;— 
warmth of passion or affection ; eagerness. 

Arduous, (aridu-us) a. [L. ardiius, high.] High or 
lofty ; — attended with great labour; difficult. 
Arduousness, (dx'du-us-ues) n. Great difficulty ; labori- 
ousness. 

Are, (ar). [Probably from Sw. vara, to be.] Plreaeut 
indie. pL of the substantive verb. 





Axea, n. [L.] Any plane surface, as the floor 

of a room, church, or other building;— the site on 
which a building stands; a sunken space around 
a building;— the superficial conlients of any figure. 
Atfftotion, (ar-S-fek'shun) n. [L. arefacere, to make 
dry.] The act of drying ; dryness. 

Axiifyy (a're-fi) v.t. To make dry, or to dry. 

Arena, (a-re'na) n, [L.] The area in the contra! part 
of an amphitheatre, in which the gladiat(3r8 fought 
and other shows were exhibited :--any place of public 
contest or exertion. 

Alliaceous, <fix>G-na'8liS-u8) a. [L. arena, sand.] Hav- 
ing the prowrties of sand; easily tlisintegrating into 
sand; fnable. 

Areometer, (ar-e-om'e-ter) n. An instrument for meas- 
uring the specific gravity of fluids. 

Areometry, (ar-S-om'e-tre) n. Act of measuring the 
specific gravity of fluids. fpagus, 

Areopagite, (ar-e-op'a-git) n. A member of the Areo- 
Areopagus, (ar-5-op'a-gus) n. [G.] A tribunal at 
Athens, fkmous for the justice of its decisions— held ^ 
on a hill named in honour of Ai-es or Mars,— in Scriiv I 
ture Mars’ hill, where I’aul preached. 

Argal, (tir'gal) n. Unrefined or crude tartar. 
dArgand Lamp, (ar'gand-iamp) n. A lamp invented by 
Atm^ Argand, in which a hollow yv -s. 
wick is surrounded by a glass chini- 
ney, thus producing a strong and J t 

clear light. “ 

Argent, (ar'jent) a. argentum, 

Qt. argos.] Silvery; bright like silver. |||ta|^M| 
Argent, (ar'jent) w. The white colour 1 11| | |H J 
oil a coat of arms, designed to repre- Ip''^ ''' l|||l 

sent silver, or, figuratively, purity. ' ^ 

Argentation, (ilr-jen-ta'shun) n. The Argand Lamp, 
act of overlaying with silver. 

Argentine, (arijent-in) a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
silver. 

Argentine, (irijent-in) n. [From L. orgruimv, silver.] 
A silioious vanety of carbonate of lime, having a 
silvery-white lustre ; — ^wliite metal coated with silver. 
Argentite, ^ar-jent'it) n. Sulphuret of silver ; a mineral. 
Argil, (arijil) n. [G.J Olay or potter’s earth, 
AxgiluMeous, (dr-jil-la'she-us) a. Partaking of the 
properties of clay. 

i!^illiferou8, (ai-jil-lif'er-us) a. [L. nrgilla, wliite 
clay, and ferre, to bear.] Producing clay. 
Argivejjfarijiv) ff. Pertaining to Argos in Greece, or 
to the Greeks generally. 

Argol, (ar'gol) n. Crude tart/ar. 

Argonaut, (dr'go-nawt) n. [G. A7^gd and nautes, sailor.] 
One who sailed with Jason, in the Argo, in qiie.st of 
the golden fleece. [dise or war ; a galleon. 

Argosy, (or'go-se) n. A large ship, either for merchan- 
Argue, (Ar'gu) v. i. [L. arguere.] To reason; — U) con- 
tend in argiiment; to dispute ;—r. c. To debate or 
discuss ; — ^to prove or evince to persuade by reasons: 
—imp. & pp. argued ; ppr. arguing. 

Arguer, (urigu-§r) n. A disputer ; reasoner. 

Argument, (ar'gu-ment) w. [L. ai'gurumtum.'] A proof 
or means of proving ; a reason oftered in proof a 
process of reasoning the subject-matter, or an ab- 
stract of the matter, of a discourse. Argumentum ad 
homing, an argument against a man, drawn from 
his principles or practice. [of reasoning. 

Argumentation, (Ar-gu-ment-a'shun) n. Process or act 
Argmentative, (iir-gu-ment'a-tiv) a. Containing argu- 
ment ;— addicted to argument. 

Aigus, (ar'gus) %. A fabulous being said to have a 
hundred eyes ; a watchflil, vigilant person. 

Aria, (a^re-a) n. pt-] -A. song or tune, 

Arian, (d^re-an) Pertaining to Arius, a presbyter of 
Alexandria, in the fourth century, who held Christ to 
be only a superaogelio being. 

Arianism, (&'re-an^hsm) n. The doctrines of the Arlans; 
—denial of the divinity of Christ. 
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Arid,.^ariid) a. [L. arere, to be dry.] Dry; parched 
up with heat. . [ness. 

Aridness, (ar'id-nes) w. Absence of , moisture; dry- 
Aries, (a're-ez) n. Ram, a constellation of fixed 
stars, the first of the twelve 
signs in the Zodiac ; — the batter- 
ing ram. , ^ 

Aright, (a-ritO adv. In due order; ^|j«||||||p||||fl 
rightly ; without mistake. 

Arise, (a-riz') v. i. [A.-S. arisan.] w 
To get up from a lower to a high- 
er position; to mount; to as- ^ 

cend; — ^to come into action, bo- Aries, 

ing, or notice ; — to proceed ; to issue ; to spring: — imp, 
arose; ppr. arising; pp. arisen. 

Aristocracy, (ar-is-tok'ra-se) n. [G. aristas, best, and 
kratein, to rule.] A government, in which the power 
is vested in a privileged order ; — the nobility or cliief 
persons in a state. 

i^istocrat, (ar'is-to-krat) n. One who favours ai’is- 
tocracy ; — a proud or haughty person. 

Aristocratic, (ar-is-to-krat'ik) a. Pertaining to aris- 
i tocracy. [totle. 

Aristotelian, (ar-is-to-tSPe-an) a. Pertaining to Aris- 
Aristotelian, (ar-is-to-tSl'e-an) n. A follower of Aris- 
totle, who founded the sect of Perijiatotics, so called 
because he gave his instructions to his followers while 
walking in the Ijyceum at Athens. 

Arithmancy, (a-rith'man-se) n. [G. arithmos, number, 
and manteia, divination.] The foretelling of events by 
numbers. 

Arithmetic, (a-ritli'met-ik) n. [G. arithmos, number, 
and techne, art,] The science of numbers ; the art of 
computation by figures. [metic. 

Arithmetical, (a-ritli'met-ik-al) a. According to arith- 
Arithmetician, (a-rith-me-tish'o-an) n. One skilled in 
ari thin otic. 

Ark, (urk) «. [A.-S. frJ:, Go. arka.] A small close 

chest which contained the tables of the covenant 
among the Jews^the vessel in which Noah and his 
family were preserved ; — a large boat used on Ameri- 
c.an rivers. [paid to bind a bargain ; an earnest. 

Arles, (fir'lz)??. 2d. [A.-N. carles, Scotch airles.) Money 
Arm, (arm) 71 . [A.-B. amn, earm.) The limb which 

extends from the shoulder to the hand ; — ^tho branch 
of a tree ; — the end of a yard; — part of an anchor*, — an 
inlet of water from the sea a branch of the militaiTr 
service ; — ^an instrument of warfare. 

Arm, (arm) r. 1. To equip with weapons ; — to furnish 
wdiat will add strength or efficiency ; — to fit with 
ai-rn.aturo, as a loadstone ; — i’. i. To bo provided with 
^veapons, or means of attack or resistance; to take 
.arms : — mip. & pp. armed ; arming. 

Armada, (ar-ma'da) n. [Sp.] A fleet of aimed ships ; 
specifically, the Spanish fleet intended to act against 
England, a.d. 1588. 

Armadillo, (ar-ma dillo) n. [Sp. dim. of armado, 
armed.] An animal pecu- - - - •> 

li.ar to South America, and > I 

having the body encased in ^ < 

an .armour oomiiosed of small 

Armament, (arm'a-ment) n. 

[L.] A body of land or naval 
forces equipped for war; — Armadillo, 

the defence of a fortificatipn with musketry and 
artillery ; — the guns and rnunition.s of a ship. 
Armamentary, (arm-a-irient'ar-e) a. An armoury; a 
magazine or arsenal. 

Armature, (6.rm'a-tur) n. Armour; — a piece of iron 
used to connect the two poles of a magnet. 

Arm-chair (arm'char) «. A chair with arms to support 
the elbows. 

Armenian, (dr-men^e-an) 71 . A native of Armenia, or 
the language of the country. 

Armful, (aimTdOl) n. As much as the arras canfipld. 
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Armhole, (lixmliSJ) n. The cavity under the shoulder ; 
— a hole for the arm in a garment. 

Armiger, (ftr^e-jer) n, [L. ama, and gero, to hear.] 
One entitled to bear arms ; an esquire. 

Armillary, (ann'il*la>re) a. jX<. armilf a, bracelet.] Per- 
taining to, or resembling a brace- 
let or ring; consisting of rings 
or oirclea AmiUlary aphei'e, an 
instrument consisting of several 
brass rings, all circles of the same 
sphere, designed to represent the 
position which belongs to the great 
circles of the celestial sphere. 

Armillated, (arm'iHat-ed) a. Pur- 
nished with bracelets. W 

Aiming-press, (armlng-pres) n» A 
book-binder’s tool. 

Arminian, (ar-min'e-an) n. A 
follower of Arminius, who denied Armillary sphere, 
the doctrines of predestination, limited atonement, 
and perseverance in grace. 

Aiminianism, (ar-min'e-an-izm) n. The tenets of the 
Arminians. 

Armipotent, ^-mip'5-tent) a. [L. arma and potens, 
powerful.] Powerful in arms ; mighty in battle. 
Armistice, (^mis-tis) n. [L. armcc and stare, to 
stand. ] A temporary cessation of arms ; a truce. 
Armless, (mm'ies) a. Without an arm or weapon; 
helpless. 

Armlet, (&rm'let) n. A small arm, as of the sea ; — a 
kind of bracelet. 

Armour, (m'm'gr) n. [0. Eng. 
armure.} Defensive arms for the 
body: any thing worn to pro- 
tect in battle ; — we steel or ii'on 
covering of ships of war. Armlet. 

Armour-bearer, (ui'm-§r-bar'$r) n. One who carries the 
armour or arms of another ; an esquire. 

Armourer, (irm'^r-fr) n. A maker of armour or arms. 
Armorial, (ar-md're-ad) a. Belonging«to armour, or to 
the escutcheon of a family. 

Armoury, (4rm'§r-e) n. A place where instruments of 
war are deposited ; — a place in which arms are manu- 
foctured; — that branch of heraldry which treats of 
coat-armour. 

Armpit, (aim'pit) n. Tlie hollow under the shoulder. 
Arms, (toiiz) n.pl. [L. ama.] Instruments for fight- 
ing, whether offensive or defensive; — the ensigns 
armorial of a family. 

Armstrong Qun, (^*m^strong-guu) ti. A breech-loading, 
wrought-iron, rifled cannon 
named from its inventor. 

Army, (ar'me) n, A collec 
tlon or body of men armed 
for war, and organized in 
companies, regiments, and 
divisions, under proper offi- 
cers. Armstrong Gun. 

Army-worm, (|dxm'e-wunn) n. A voracious caterpillar. 
Arnot, (ar'uot) n. A name of the bunium, pig-nut, or 
^th-nut 

AxeUacai^ (a-rd'nm) n. [Q.] The foagrant quality in 
Xilants or othmr substances. 

Arematio, (&r-5-matlk) a. Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, aroma; fragrant; spicy. 

Aromatio, (&r-6-mat'ik) n. A plant, or drug having 
a fragrant smell, and usually a warm, pungent taste. 
Aromatue, (a-zb'ma-tilz) v. t To impregnate wiUi 
wcoma '.—imp, & pp. aromatized ; ppr. aromatizing. 
Around, (a-roundO prep. On all aides of; about;— foom 
one part to another dl 

Around, (a-roundO adv. In a circle ; on every side. 
Aroiue, (a-rouz') v. t. To awaken suddenly : — imp. dt 
pp. aroused; ppr. arousing. 

TbostrOfinpofnotoson 
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Arquobuse, (drlce-bus) n. [D. haak-bui.l A hand-gun, 
supported upon a forked rest. 

Arrack, (ar'ak) ti. [A. ara^.l A spirit obtained in 
the East Indies from rice or we cocoa-nut-tree, &c. 
Arraign, (a-r&n’) v.t. [L. ad and ratio, reason.] To 
call or set a prisoner at the bai';— to call in question, 
or accuse, before the bar of reason, taste, or other 
tribunal :—imp. <k pp. arraigned ; ppr. arratgaing* 
Arraignment, (a-ran^ment) n. The act of axxaigniug; 
accusation ; a calling in question for faults. 

Arrange, (a-rftnjO v.t. fP. mranger, ftnm ad and 
r anger. \ To put, place, or dispose, in proper order ;— 
to adjust or settle '.—imp. h, pp. airangsdj ppr, 
arranging. 

Arrangement, (a-rSLnj^ment) n. Act of nutting in 
proper order: the state of being arranged: — regular 
and systematic classification: — adjustment by agree- 
ment : — the adaptation of a composition to voices or 
instruments : — a piece so adapted. 

Arranger, (a-ranj'gr) n. One who puts in order. 
Arrant, (ar'ant) a. [From Eng. errant, wandering.] 
Very bad; notorious. 

Arrantly, (ar'ant-le) adv. Infamously; disgracefully; 
impudently. 

Arras, (ai-’as) n. Tapestry ; hangings of tapestry, made 
first at Anns in the French Netherlanda 
Array, (a-ra') n. [F. arrai.] Order; disposition in 
regular lines; hence, a posture lor fighting;— on 
orderly collection; — dress; raiment. 

Array, (a-ra’) v. t. To place or dispose in order, as 
troops for battle ; — to deck or dress ; to adorn with 
dress to set in order, as a Jury, for the trial of a 
cause ’.—imp. A pp. arrayed ; ppr. arraying. 

Arrears, (a-rerz') n. pi. [F. arriere, belund.] That 
which is behind in payment, or remains unpaid, 
though duo. 

Arrearage, (a-rSr'&j) n. The part of a debt unpaid. 
Arreot, (a-rektO a. [L. ampea's, to raise.] Lifted up; 
raised; erect. 

Arreptitious, (ar-rep-tish'us) a. [L. arripere, to 
catch.] Snatched away fraudulently or secretly. 
Arrest, (a-rest^^ v. t. [L. ad and restare, to remain.] 
To chock or hinder the motion or action of to take 
by authority of law ; — to seize on and fix :—imp. it 
pp. arrested; ppr. arresting. 

Anest, fa-rest') n. The taking or apprehending of a 
person by authority of law;— stay of judgment after 
verdict ; — any seizure, physical or moral ; — a scurfiness 
of the hind leg of a horse. [seizure. 

Arrestation, (a-rest-a'shun) n. Act of arresti:^; 
Arrestment, (a-rest'ment) n. An arrest or detention 
of a criminal ; the seizure of a person’s wages in pay- 
ment of debt. 

Arret, (ar-ret' or ar-ra^ h* [F.] A judgment of court 
or parliament ;— an edict of a sovereign ; — a seizure of 
persons or goods. 

Arris, (ar^is) n. [L. arista.] The edge formed by two 
surfaces meeting each otlier, whether plane or curved. 
Arrival, (a-riv^al) n. Act of arriving ; act of I’eachiug a 
place by water or land ; — ^attainment of an object by 
agreement, effort, practice, or study: — ^the person or 
thing arriving. 

Arrive, (a-riv') v.t. [L. ad and ripa, the bank of a river.] 
Lit, to come to the shore, or bank : to come in pro- 
gress by water, or by land;— to gain an object by 
effort, practice, study, inauiry, reasoning, or expezi- 
m&ati—imp. &pp. arrived; ppr, arriving. 
Arrogsaoe, (ar'b-gans) n. [L. ad and rogare, to ask.] 
Undue assumption ot importance. 

Arrogant, (ai/d-gant) a. Assuming undue importoooe; 
—containing, or characterized by, assumption. 
Arrogantly, (ar'6-gattt-le)ad«. J^ughtily; verypjpoudly. 
Arrogate, (ar'd-gSt) v. t To olaim unduly ; to aaeutae : 
—imp. A pp. arrogated; ppr. anwgatiag. 

AnogatM^, (ar-d-g&'ehun) n. T!his act « ari^tixift, of 
making insolent pretensiix^ 
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Aivotativ*, 0 . Making undue pretension ; 

Armdiitiiieiit^ (ar-rong'dl«-mong) n. [P.] A circuit, 
district, or division of country in France. 

Aafww. (ar^d) n, [0. Eng. arwet A.-S. aretoa.] A 
jpoint^ vreapon to be shot from a bow. 

Jurrcw-headea, (ar'6-hed-ed) a. Shaped like the head 
of an arrow. Arrow-headed charactere, consist of 
slbokes resembling arrow-heads, nail-heads, or wedges ; 
henoe called nail-headed, wedge-fonned, cuneiform, or 
cvmeatic ; and abounding among the inina of Ferse- 
pol^, Nineveh, and Babylon. 

dutrowroot, (ar'd-rOOt) n. A tropical plant — so called 
because the Indians use the roots to extract the poison 
of arrows;— -the highly nutritious farinaceous sub- 
stance or starch which it yields. 

Arrowy, (ar'b-e) a. Consisting of arrows;— -formed 
like an arrow. 

Arsenal, (i3u‘'se-nal) n. [A, ddrcinah.] A public estab- 
Ihhment for the manufacture and storage of aims 
and all equipments, foi land -or naval service. 

Arsenic, (ar'sen-ik) n. [G. arsenikon.'] A metal of a 
steel gray colour. Arsenious acid, a virulent poison, 
called also oxide of arsenic, white arsenic, and ratshatie. 
Arsenical, (ar-sen'ik-al) a. Belonging to, composed 
of, or containing, arsenic. 

Arson, (4r'8un) n. '■ [L. ardere, to bum.] Malicious 
and voluntai'y burning of buildings, ships, Aio. 

Art, (Art). [Probably Bw. vara, to be,] Second person, 
indie, mood, pres, tense, of the substantive verb to be. 
Art, (Art) n. [L. ars, G. arein, to fit. ] Employment of 
means to accomplish some desired end; application 
Qt knowledge, power, rviles, or laws, to practical pur- 
poses power of performing ceiiain actions, acquired 
by experience, study, or observation;--- cunning; 
artifice. [contained in an artery. 

Arterial, (Ar-t6're-al) a. Pertaining to an artery;-— 
Arterialisation, (Ar-te-re-al-e-zA'shun) w. The process of 
arterializing. 

Arterialise, (Ar-te're-ol-iz) v.t. To communicate the 
qualities of arterial blood to the system: — imp. &pp. 
arterializedj'pp*'. arterializing. 

Arteriology, (Ar-te-re-oib-je) n. [G. artgria and 
logos.] A treatise or discourse on the arteries. 
Artexiotomy, (Ar-te-re-ot'o-me) n. [G. artcria and tomg, 
a cutting.] The oi^ning of an artery by a lancet, for 
the purpose of letting blood ; that part of anatomy 
which treats of the arteries. 

Artery, (Ar'tgr-e) w. [G. arteria, from airein, to raise.] 
One of the vessels which conveys the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body; — a continuous or ramified 
channel. 

Artesian, (Ar-tS^ze-an) a. [From Artois in France.] 
ArUman wells, wells made by boring into the earth 
till the water from internal pressure, flows upward, 
like a fountain. 

Artful, (art^OOl) a. Made with, or characterized by, 
art or skill exhibiting art or skill practising 
stratagem. [terously. 

Artfully, (Art'f661-le) adv. With art ; cunningly ; dex- 
Artfulness, (ArtT661-nes) 91. Art; cunning; dexterity. 
Artidhoke, (Arite-chuk) tu [A. ardi schaukt.] An escu- 
lent plant somewhat resembling a thistle. 

Article, (Arite-kl) »i. [L. artns, a joint,] A writing, 
<Mr. portion of a writing, ti'eating of various topics ; a 
in a contract, treaty, or the like ; a concise state- 
ment ;— A particular substance or commodity ; — one of 
the three words, a, an, the, used before nouns. 

Article, (Ai^-kl) v. t To set forth in particulars 
to bind by covenant or stipulation;—!;, t. To agree 
by articles; to stipulate imp. dt pp. articled; ppr. 
moling. 

Articular, (Ar-tik^-lfir) a* Of or belonging to iolnts. 
Artioulat^ (Ar-tik'fi-l&t) a. Formed with Joints 
distinctly uttered; clear. [and members Jointed. 
Articulate^ (Ar-tik^-l&t);). An animal having we body 
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Articulate, (ar-tik'fi-lAt) v. t. [L. articulare.] To joint; 
to unite by means of a joint;— to form into syllables 
or words ; — v. i. To utter articulate sounds ; to enun- 
ciate: — imp. &pp. articulated; ppr. articulating. 
Articulately, (Ar-tik'u-iat-le) odv, Bistinctljjr ; clearly. 
Artiottlation, (Ar-tik-u-l&^shun) n. Junction of the 
bones of a skeleton; — connection of the parts of a 
plant ;— utterance of the elementary sounds of a lan- 
guage. 

Artifice, (ArtVfis)9i. [L. are,' ait, and facere, to make.] 
Artfril or skilful contrivance ; device. In a bad sense, 
trick or fraud. [one who constructs. 

Artificer, (Ar-tif'e-sgr) n. A skilful workman;— 
Artificial, (Art-e-fisVe-al) a. Made or contrived by art ; 
formed by human skill and labour; — ^feigned; ficti- 
tious not indigenous. [artificial. 

Artificiality, (Art-e-fish-e-al'e-te)9i, The quality of being 
Artificially, (Art-e-fish^e-al-le) adv. By art; not na- 
turally. 

Artillery, (Ar-til'er-e) n. [P. artillerie.] Offensive weap- 
ons of war ; — ordnance; — ^the science of gunnery. 
Artilleryman, (Ar-tirer-e-man) n. One who manages 
a large gun ; — one of a regiment of gunners. 

Artisan, (Art'e-zan) n. A person skill^ in any medbani- 
cal art; a handicraftsman. 

Artist, (Art^ist) n. One who professes and practises 
one of tlie liberal or fine arts. 

Artiste, (ur-test') n. [P.] One who is dexterous and 
tasteful in art, and who makes such a profession. 
Artistic, (Ar-tist'ik) a. Pei-taining to, or characterized 
by, art ; made in the maimer of an artist. 

Artless, (Art'les) a. Free from art, craft, or stratagem ; 
simple; undesigned. 

Artlessly, (lurt'les-le) adv. Without art; naturally:— 
without guile. 

Artlessness, (art'les-nes) n. The quality of being artless. 
Artooarpus, (ar-to-kuripus) n. [G. artos, bread, and 
karpos, fruit.] The bread fruit tree. 

Art-union, (art-u»'yun) n. An association for encour- 
aging artists by the purchase of their works. 
Ai^dinaoeous, (a-run-de-nA'she-us) a. [L. arundo, 
reed.] Pertaining to, or resembling, a reed or caue. 
Arundo, (a-run'd6) n. The reed grass. 

Aruspioe, (a-rus'pis) n. [L. arvix and speeere,] A 
priest whose business it was to inspect the entrails 
of victims killed in sacrifice. 

Aruspioy, (a-rus'pe-se) n. Prognostication or divination 
by inspection of the entrails of beasts slain in sacrifice. 
As, (azjadv. [A.-S. ase, O. Eng. als.] Like; similar 
to ; for example ; — of the same kind with ; in the 
manner in which;— while; during;— in the nature, or 
I condition of. 

As, (az) n. A Roman weight of 12 oz. 

Asafostida, (as-a-fet'id-a) n. [L. asa and foetidus.] A 
fetid inspissated sap from the East Indies, much used 
in medicine. 

Asbestos, (as-bes'tos) n, [L. , G. a priv. and sbennunii. J 
A mineral of a white-grey colour ; a fibrous variety of 
hornblende and pyroxene. 

Ascend, (as-sendO v. i. [L. ad and scatidcre, to climb, j 
To move upward ; to mount to rise, in a figurative' 
sense ; — v. t. To move upwaid upon ; td^climb : — imp. 
& pp. ascended ; ppr. ascending. [cendeA 

Ascendable, (as-send'a-bl) a. Capable of being aa- 
Asoendant, (as-send'ant) a. Above the horizon ; — ^pre- 
dominant ; surpassing. 

Ascendant, (as-seud'ant) n. Superiority or command- 
ing influence ; — the horoscope. 

Ascendency, (aa-send'en-se) n, Superior or controlling 
influence. 

Ascension, (as-sw^shun) n. The act of ascending or ris- 
ing; specijically, the visible going up of our Saviour to 
heaven. 

Ascensional, (as-sen^shun-al) a. Relating to ascension. 
Asoension-day, (aB-Ben'shun-da) n. The day on which 
our Saviour’s ascension is commemorated. 
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Aiomt, (asHsentO n. The act of rising; a mounting 
upward;— the way by which one ascends;— an emi- 
nence, or high place ;— inclination. 

Ascertain, (as-s^r-tOn') e. t. [L. ad and certum, sure.] 
To make certain ; to establish with certainty or pre- 
cision to find out by trial, examination, or experi- 
ment:— imp. & pp. ascertained; ppr. ascertaining. 
Ascertainable, (as-ser-tan'a-bl) a. Capable of being as- 
certained. [ing certainty. 

Ascertainment, (as-sgr-tStn'mont) n. A making or gain- 
Ascetic, (as-set^ik) n. One who practises undue rigour 
or self-denial in religious things. 

Ascetic, (as-set'ik) a. [G. asketikoSf from ashein, to 
exercise.] Unduly rigid or self-denying in religious 
thing s. 

Asceucism, fos-set'e-sizm) n. The practice of ascetics. 
Asoribable, ras-krib'a-bl) a. Capable of being ascribed. 
Ascribe, (as-krib') v. t. [L. ad and scribere, to write.] 
To attribute to, as a cause or quality; to impute; to 
assign: — imp. & pp. ascribed; ppr. ascribing. 
Ascription, (as-krip'shun) n. The act of ascribing : — the 
thing a.scri]^d. [the wood of the ash-tree. 

Ash, (ash) 71. [A--S. eesc.] A genus of forest trees; — 
Aslutmed, (a-shamdO a. AlSectod by shame ; confused 
by guilt, or a conviction or consciousness of wrong. 
Ashen, (ashmen) a. Made of ash-woud ; — of the colour 
of ashes; ashy. [where potash is made. 

Aidiery, (ash'er-e) n. A phoce for putting ashes; — a. place 
Ashes, (ash'ez) n. pi. [A.-S. ewea. Go. azga.] The 
earthy or mineral particles remaining after combus- 
tion ; — the remains of a dead body. 

Ashlar, (aah'ler) n. Free-stones as they come from" the 
quarry ; — hewn stones for facing. [posed to aboard. 

Aihore, (a-shor') adv. On or to shore ; on land— op- 
A'sh- Wednesday, (ash-wenz'da) n. The first day of 
Ashy, (asli'e) a, Ash-coloured ; like ashes. [Lent. 
Asiue, (a-sid') adv. On or to one side; out of the 
way ; apart. [ing the qualities of, an ass. 

Asinine (as'e-um) a. [L. acinus.] BelC|nging to, orhav- 
Ask, (ask) v. t. [0. Eng. a»che, A.-bi. uscian, Skr. 
uh, to desire.] To seek to obtain by words ; to peti- 
tion ; — V. i. To request or petition ; — to inquire : — 

imp. & pp. asked ; ppr. asking. 

Asmuioe, (a-skans') adv. [D. schuin, sidewise.] Ob- 
liquely ; toward one corner of the eye. 

Asker, (ask^er) n. An inq\urer; — ^water-newt ; eft. 
Askew, (a-sku') adv. Sideways ; askant; with a wry or 
a contemptuous look. 

Aslant, (a-slantO adv. In a slanting manner ; obliquely. 
Asleep, (a-slep') adv. In a state of sleep; at rc.st;-— dead. 
Aslope, (a-sldp') adv. With a slope or descent. 

Asp, (asp) 71. [G. aspis.} A small, hooded, and 

poisonous serpent of Egypt and Lib- 
ya, whose bite is fatal. 

Asparagus, (as-par'a-gus) 7k Aculin- 
ary plant cultivated in gardens. vU'OilHtiy/ 

Aspect, (as'pekt) n. [L. ad and spicerCf 
to look.] Look of the face; mien ; ^ ■|||||||H|||^k 
— appe^ance to the eye or mind ; 

^-position or situation. 

AsMn, (as'pen) n. [A.-S. mspe.'i One 
of several sp^ies of poplar, especi- ' . _ 

ally a si)ecies with tremb ling leaves. 


Aspen, (as^pen) a. Pertaining to the aspen. 

Asperrmus, (as-per-jirius) n. The brush used to 
sprinkle holy water on the congregattou. 

Asperity, (as-pgr'e-te) n. [L. asper, rough.] Rough- 
ness of surfakce, taste, or sound;— harshness of spirit 
and language. [seed.] Destitute of seeds. 

Aspermous, (a-spgrm'us) a. [G. a priv. and aperma, 

Asperse, (as-persO v. t. pL. ad and apargere, to strew.] 
To bespatter with foul reports or j^dse charges;— to 
slander; vilify. 

Aspexsw, (as-penf (}r) n. One that abuses another. 
Aspersic|m(as-pip:'shun)n. A 8prinkling;*-the spreading 
ofmporworehaigas; oalomny. 


8i 

Asphalt, (as-faltO n. [O. aaphaltoa,^ Jew’s pitch, or 
compact native bitumen. [asphalt. 

Asphaltic, (os-faltiik) a. Pertaining to, or oontidning, 
Asphodel, (as^fb-del) 7k [G. Skr. aphut^ A-S. apud.} 

A perennial plant, as kin^s spear, die. 

Asphyxia, (as-fiks'e-a) n. [G. a priv. and sp/nkris.] 
Apj^mrant death, or suspended iinimation. 

Aspirant, (as-pir'aut) a, Aspiriug; ardently desirous 
of rising. ^ . 

Aspirant, (as-pir'ant) n. One who aspires or seeks 
eagerly. 

Aspirate, (as^pe-rat) v. t. [L. ad and apirara^ to breatha] 
To pronounce with a breathing or full emission of 
breath & pp. aspirated ; pjyr. aspirating. 

Aspirate, (as'pe-rat) n. A letter marked with a note 
of breathing ;— a mark of aspiration (*; used in Greek; 
—an elementary sound produced by the breath alone. 
Aspirate, (as'pe-rat) a. Pronounced with a rough 
breathing. 

Aspiration, (as-pe-rS'shun) n. The pronunciation of 
a letter with a full breath ; — act of ai-dently desiring ; 
strong wish for what is noble and spmtuaL 
Aspiratory, (as-pir'a-tor-e) ti. Pertaining to breathing. 
Aspire, (as-pir') v.i. To desire with eagerness; to 
Xiant;— to ascend: — imp, &pp. aspired; pp7\ aspiring. 
Aspirer, (as-pir^gr) n. One who aspires or seeks 
earnestly. 

Aspiringly, (as-pii/ing-le) adv. In an aspiring manner. 
Asquint, (a-skuinV) adv. To the corner of the eye; 
obliquely. 

Ass, (as) n. [A.-S. asaa, L. aainua.] A quadruped of 
the horse family, having a harsh bray, and long, 
slouching ears, patient, and slow but sure-footed 
a stupid fellow ; a dolt. 

Assail, (as-sfilO v. t, [L. ad and aalire, to leap.] To 
fall on suddenly, and with violence ; to attack or in- 
vade ; — ^to ply with arguments, motives, &o. 

Assailable, (as-sara-bl) a. Capable of being assailed. 
Assailant, (as-sal'ant) n. One who attacks or assaults. 
Assassin, (as-sas'sin) n. [A ^haahiakin.] One who 
kills or attempts to kill by secret assault. 

Assassinate, (as-sa8'sm-&t) v. t. To murder by secret 
assault or by sudden violence : — imp. &pp, assassi- 
nated: ppr. assassinating. [uatiug. 

Assassination, (as-sas-sin-a'shun) n. The act of ossassi- 
Assault, (as-sawlti) n. A violent attack with physical 
means, as blows, weapons, &c. ; — on attack with argu- 
ments, appeals, and the like. 

Assault, (as-sawlt') v. t. [F. assaulter,'] To attack with 
physical violence:— to attack with moral means, or 
with a view of producing moral effects: — imp. & pp, 
assaulted; ppr, assaulting. 

Assaulter, (as-sawlt'er) n. One who assaults or storms. 
Assay, (as-siV) lu [L. exagium^ from ex and agertt to 
lead.] Determination of the quantity of any 
tioulax metal in an ore, or metallic oompoimd;— a 
trial of weights and measures. 

Assay, (as-sa') v. t. To subject an ore or alloy, to chem- 
ical examination v. i. To attempt or endeavour:— 
imp. & pp. assayed; ppr. assaying. [metals. 

Assayer, (as-sa'er) n. One who tries or examines 
Assaying, (as-sa'ing) n. The chemical operation of 
determining the quantity of any metiU in ^ ore or 
mixture. 

Assemblage, (aB-semT>iaj) n. State of being assembled ; 

— a collection of individuals or things. 

Assemble, (as-sem'bl) v. t. [L. ad and simul, together.] 
To bring or call together; — v. i. To meet or oome 
together; to convene:— i7»p. <fc pp. assembled; ppr, 
assembling. . 

Assembly, (as-8eml)le) n. A company collected iif 
one pla^, and usually for some common purpose. 
Assent, (as-senti) n. The act of assenting, aamitting^ « 
or agreeing to anything. 

AsseSTCai^t')^® [L. ad and smtirt, to toeL] 
To admit a thing as true; to express aggceemenl^ 
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oononrrenoe, or oonoeuio&:— imp. & pp. Mientod; price of, by authority fy pp. attired; ppr, 
ppr* attizing. [xates, «ca, by authority. 

jCtttatattoa, (at<tent‘S'thun) n. Assent by way of flat> Attizer, (as-slz'^r) n. One who assizes, or fixes weights, 
tery or diarimulation ; adulation. Attooiable, (as-Bo'8he*a<bl) a. Capable of being Joined; 

Attaatator, (as>sent-at^Sr)n. A flatterer or dissembler. — compariionable '.-—liable to be affected, by sympathy. 

AliltAtar, (aS'Sent'er) n. One who assents. Attooiate, (as-so'she-at) v. t. [L. ad and socms, 

Att^, (as-s$rtOv. t. (Xi. ad and serere, to join.] To companion.} To join as a friend, partner, or con'* 

affty m positively ; — to maintain or defend by words or federate ;~to unite in the same mass ; — v. i. To unite 

measures; to vindicate a claim:--i«ip. & pp. at- in company; to keep company imp. A pp. asso- 
•ttted; ppr. atterting. dated; ppr. associating. 

AlHHurtioa, (as-8§r'shun) 71. The act of asserting: affirm* Associate, (as-so^she-at) a. Closely connected with, 
ation ‘Vindication. as in interest, purpose, or office; — connected by habit 

Aitertor, (as-sert'§r) n. An affirmer ; a maintainer. or sympathy. 

Attest, (as-ses'') v.t. [L. aftaidere, to sit l>y.] To Associate, (as-so'she-at) n. A companion ; a fellow 
charge a oertaia sum as a tax ; — to fix the value of partner in interest, or in business, 
isroperty or income, for the purpose of being taxed;— Assooiation, (as-so-she-E'shun) n. Act of associating, 
to estimate: — imp. A pp. assessed; ppr. assessing. or state of Ming associated; connection; — ^uuiou of 
Asttstable, (as-ses'a-bl) a. Liable to be assessed or persons for some pi^icular purpose, 
taxed. Associational, (as-sd-die-a'shun-al) a. Pertaining to 

Astetsment, (as-ses'ment) n. Act of assessing val- an assooiation. [or set free. Soot. , asaoilze. 

uation for tlie purpose of taxation ;— the specific sum Assoil, (as-soir) v. t. [F. from L absolvo.] To release 
charged ; fixing the amount of dami^es by a jury. Assonance, (as'sd-nans) n. Kesemblance of sounds; — a 
Assessor, (as-ses'sr) n. One who sits by another, as kind of imperfect rhyme. 

next in dignity, or as an adviser ;— one appointed to Assonant, (as'so-nant) a. [L. ad and aonare, to sound.] 
assess. Having a resemblance of sounds. 

Asseisorial, (as-ses-so're-al) a. Pertaining to assessors. Assort, (as-sort') v.t. [L. ad and aora, lot.] To separate 
Assets, (os-aeta') n.pl. [L. ad and sat or aatia, and distribute into classes ; — to fui’nieh with all sorts : 
enough.] Pi'operty in possession or due, as opposed to —‘imp. & pp. assorted ; ppr. assorting, 
liabilities ; the effects of an insolvent. Assortment, (as-sort'ment) *n. Act of selecting and 

Asseverate, (as-sev'er-at) v. t. [L. ad and severua^ arranging ;— a number of things assorted or adapted to 

severe.] To affirm with solemnity; to aver: — imp. various wants, or purposes. 

A pp. OMeverated; ppi\ asseverating. Assuage, (as-swSj') v. t. [L. ad and auavia, sweet.] To 

Asseveration, (as-sev-sr-d'shun) n. X*oaitive affirma- soften; to allay, as pain or grief; to apxiease, as passion 

tion : solemn averment. [tention. or tumult ; — imp. & pp. assuaged ; ppr. assuaging. 

Assiduity, (as-se-du'e-te) n. Close application or at- Assuagement, (as-swSj'ment) n. Abatement ; mitiga* 
Assiduous, (as-sid'd-us) a. [L. aaaiduus, from ad and tion. 

Hdire, to sit,] Constant in application or attention. Assuasive, (as-swE'siv) a. Mitigating; softening; easing. 
Assiduously, (as-sid'u-us-le) adv. Diligently ; cl(wely ; Assuetude, (as'we-tud) ti. Custom ; habitual use. 
attentively. Assume, (as-sum') v. t. [L. ad and aumere, to take.] 

Assign, (as-sin') v. i. [L. ad and aignum^ mark.] To To take, or take upon one’s self ;— to take for granted, 

appoint ; to apportion ; — ^to make over to another ; — or without proof ; — ^to suppose ; to pretend ; — v. i. To 

to vest in persons called asaigntaa^ for the benefit of be arrogant ; to claim unduly : — imp. A pp. assumed ; 

creditors: — imp. App. assigned; ppr. assigning. ppr. assuming. 

Assign, (as-sin') n. A person to whom property or an Assumpsit, (as-sump'sit) n. [L, pret. of aaftimere.'] A 
interest is transferred. promise or undertaking, founded on a consideration ; — 

Assignable, (as-sin'a-bl) a. Capable of being assigned. an action to recover damages for a braach of contract. 
Assignation, (as-sig-na'shun) n. Act of assigning or Assumption, (as-sum'shun) n. Act of taking to or upon 
allotting; — an apixjintment of time and place— used one’s self;— act of taking for granted; supposition;— 
chiefly of love meetings. [assigned, the thing supposed ; — the minor proposition in a 

Assignee, (as-sin-e') n. One to whom something is syllogism the taking up into heaven ;— a festival in 

Assizer, (as-sin'^r) ti. One who assigns. honour of the ascent of the Virgin. 

Assignment, (as-sin'ment) n. An allotting to a par- Assumptive, (as-sum'tiv) a. That is or may be assumed, 
tioular person or use;— a transfer of title or interest; Assurance, (ash-shoOr'ans) n. Act of assuring ;— the 
—the writing by which an interest is transferred; — state of being assured; fl'eedom from doubt;— fiim- 

the transfer of the property of a bankrupt. ness of mind ; intrepidity ; — boldness ; — a contract for 

AasimUate, (as-eimul-fit) v.t. [L. od, aimilia^ like.] the payment of a sum on a person’s deatibi legal 

To cause to resemble ;— to conveH into a like sub- evidence of the conveyance of propei*ty. 
stance; — v.i. To become similar; to be converted into Assure, (ash-shOdr') v.t. [L. ad and ateurua^ secure.] 
the substanoe of the body;— imp. ^pp. assimilated; To make sure or certain; to render con^nt;— to 
ppr. assimilating. confirm ; —to covenant to indemnify for loss : — imp. A 

Assimilation, (as-sim-il-fi'shun) n. Act of assimilating ; pp. assured ; ppr. assuring. [doubd. 

—a state of resemblance ;— conversion of nutriment Assuredly, (ash-shOOr'ed-le) ctdv. Certainly ; i^thout 
into ^e body, whether in plants or animala Assuredness, (ash-ahOOr'ed-nes) 71 . StAe of being as* 

Assist, (a8<sist') v. t. [L. ad and si«<ere, to stand.] To sured ; certainty, 
give support to; — to succour; — v.i. To lend aid; — Assurer, (ash-shOdr'er) 71 . One who assures, 
to be present; to attend App. assisted; ppr. Assurgent, (as-sfr'jent) a. [L. aamrgtve, to rise up.] 

assisting. [succour ; relief. Rising upward obliquely. 

Assistance, jCaS'Sist'ans) n. Help; aid; ftii-therance ; Astatic, (as-tat’ik) a. [G. a priv. and ts^aaai, to stand.] 
Assistant* (as-sist'ant) a. Helping ; lending aid or Having little tendency to take a fixed position, 
support [an auxiliary. Aster, (as'tgr) n. [G. aatir, star.] A genus of plants 

Asiutant, (aS'Sist'ant) n. One who assists or aids ; with radiate compound flowers ; star-wort. 

Assize, (aiNsizO ("• aaidire, to sit by, from ad Asterisk, (as't^r-isk) n. [G. asteriakoSt dim. of aaiSr^ 
^ and ledere, to sit.] Ait, a sitting;— an order or regu- star.] The mark n in printing and writing. 

latlon;— tAe periodical sessions of the superior courts Astensm, (as't^r-izm) n. [G. aateritmoa, from aatgr. 
in England orjolace of holding the court star.] A smaU cluster of stars ;— three asterisks 

Assize, (as-siz') v. t To fix the weight, measure, or to direct attention to a particular passage. • 



Afltenit odv. In^ at, or toward tiie liiuder 

part of a ahip behind a ship, at any diatanoa 
Asteroid, (as'tgivoid) n. [O. ostdr, star, and eidos, 
form.] One of the small planets. 

Asthenic, (as>then'ik) a. [G. a priv. and tthmotf 
strength.] Ohaiaoterized by debility. 

Asthma, (ast'ma) n. [G. a^in, to blow.] A disorder 
of respiration, attend^ with cough and difficulty of 
breathing. [by, asthma. 

Asthmatic, (ast-mat'ik) a. Pertaining to, or affected 
Astir, (tk-ni^cu Stirring; actlye; llTely; nimble; 
alert. 

Astonidi (as-ton'ish) v. t [O. Eng. cutone, L. ad and 
tonare.] To strike with sudden fear or wonder; to 
amaze. 

Astonishing, (as-ton'ish-ing) a. Amazing ; mai-vellous. 
Astonishment, (as-ton'ish-ment) n. Confusion of mind 
from fear or surprise ; amazement. 

Astound, (as'tound') v. t [0. Eng.] To strike dumb 
with amazement: — imp. & pp. astounded; ppr. as- 
tounding. [thing, or on different sides of it. 

Astraddle, (a-strad'dl) adv. With the legs across a 
Astral, (as'tral) a. Belonging to the stars ; starry. 
Astray, (a-stra^) adv. Out of, or from the right way; 
wrong. 

Astriet, (as-tiiktO v. t. To bind fast; to constrict; to 
contract : — imp. pp. astricted ; ppr. astricting. 

Astriotion, (as-trik'shun) n. The act of binding ; the 
stopping of a flow of blood constipation. 

Astride, (a*strid') adv. With one leg on each side ; with 
the legs apart 

Astringe, (as*trinjO v. t. [L. ad and stringare.} To 
bind^t; to coiistiict; to contract: — imp. & pp. as- 
trinj^ed; ppr. astringing. [tringent. 

Astrmgenoy, (as-trliij^en-se) n. Quality of being as* 
Astringent, (as-trinj'ent) a. Binding ; strengthening 
—opposed to laxative. 

Astringent, (as-trinj'ent) n. A medicine causing con- 
traction in the organic textures. 

Astrolabe, (as'trd-lab) n. [G. astron, star, and lam- 
danein, to take.] Aninstiniment ^ • 

for taking the altitude of the sun 
or stars at sea. 

Astrologer, (a8-troro-j§r) n. [G. 1 

a«<ron,star, and logros, discourse.] J 

One who pretends to foretell [[j| — X- 

events by the aspects of the stars. TV T " ■ " 0 1 

Astrological, (as-tr6-loj'ik-al) a. I 

Pertaining to astrology. I 

Astrology, (as-troro-je) n. The 
science of predicting events by 
the stars. Astrolabe. 

Astronomer, (as-tron'o-m$r) n. [G. astron, star, and 
onomoSf law.] One versed in astronomy or laws of 
the stara [tronomy. 

Astronomioal, (as-trd-nom'ik-al) a. Pertaining to as- 
Astronomioally, (as-trd-nom'ik-al-le) adv. In the man- 
ner of astronomy. [heavenly bodies, 

d^tronomy, (as-tron'o-me) n. The science of the 
iMUtute, (as-tut') a. [L. aetuSy craft.] Critically ex- 
amining or disoeming ; subtle; sagacious; crafty. 
Astutely, (asHutle) adv. Sltrewdly ; subtly ; cunningly. 
Astuteness, (as-tut'nes) n. Shrewdness; cunning. 
Asunder, (a-suu'd^r) adv. Apart; separately; into 
two parts. 

Asyliun, (a-silum) il [G. a priv. and tuU.'i A place 
of refuge, where crimixmls and debtors found shelter ; 
—any place of retreat;— an institution for the unfortu- 
nate, as the deaf and dumb, or the insane. 

Asiipwetry, (a-sim'me-tre) n. [G. a priv. and mmme- 
truly symmetry.] The want of proportion between 
the parts of a thing. 

At, (at) prep. [A -8. aty Go. at, L. ad.] Primarily, 
this word ei^resses the relations of pretencey nearness 
in plfifie or tirnty or direction toward.] It denote the 
relatLoii of outward situation, or of attendant eirciun- 


stonees ;— of state or condition;— of employment or 
action;— of degree;— of occasion, conseq^ueuce, or 
effect. 

Ataghan, (atVgan) tt. A long Turkish dagger. 
Athanasian, (aw-a-nd'se-an) a. Pertaining to Athana- 
sius, the great exjponent of the received doctrine of 
the Trinity, and the supposed author of the creed. 
Atheism, (iVthe-izm) n. A disbelief in the being of God. 
Atheist, (a'the-ist) n. [G. a priv. and Theosy God.] 
One who denies the existence of a Supreme Being. % 
Atheistical, (&-the-ist'ik-al) a. Pertaining to atheism; 
denying God; impioua 

Athenmum, (ath-e-ne'um) n. [G.] In ancient AthenSy 
a place where philosophers and poets declaimed ; — an 
association of persons of literary or soientifio tastes;— a 
building where a library, periodiuals, and new^apers 
are kept for public use. [Greece. 

Athenian, (a-thCn'e-an) a. Pertaining to Athens, in 
Athirst, (a-thgrsV) a. Thirsty;— having a keen derire 
for diink. 

Athlete, (ath-letO n. [G. athlos, prize.] A contender 
in wrestling or other games. 

Athletic, (atli-let'ik) a. Belonging to wrestling, box- 
ing, awd other exercises; — whence, robust ; vigorous. 
Athwart, (a-thwawrt') prep. Across ; from side to 
side of; transverse. 

Athwart, (a-thwawrt') adv. Sidewise ; — ^in a manner 
to cross and per^dex. 

Atlantean, (at-lan-te'an) a. Pertaining to or resembling 
Atlas, who was represented os bearing the world on his 
shouldeis. 

Atlantes, (at-lan'tez) n. pi. Figures or half - figures 
of men, used instead of columns to 
support an entablature. 

Atlantic, (at-lan'tik) a. Pertaining to 
the ocean which lies between Europe j|| | t* N|Pv|H<|y 
and Africa on the east and America ||u 

on the west. f | Pnwfly *| 

Atlas, (at'las) n. A collection of maps 
in a volume;— large drawing paper; ImKiiL v 
— ^the first vertebra of the neck. 'Sm l« 
Atmosphere, (at'mos-fCr) n. [G. at- jlPmjffl Wr 
moSy vapour, and sphairay sphere.] Jill iLIlrJiwii' 

Tile mass of aeriform fluid surround- Atlantes. 
ing the earth ;— pressure of the air figuratively, a 
pervading influence [mosphere. 

Atmospherical, (at-mos-ferilk-al) a. Relating to the at- 
Atom, (at'um) n. An ultimate indivisible particle of 
matter ; — a constituent particle of matter ;— any thing 
extremely small. [atoms. 

Atomic, (a-toin'ik) a. Relating to, or consisting of. 
Atomism, (at'um-izm) n. The doctrine of atoms. 
Atomize, (at'um-!z) v. t. To reduce to atoms. 

Atone, (a-ton') v. i. [From at one, i. e., to be, at one.] 
To stand as an equivalent; to make reparation or 
satisfaction for; to expiate;— v.t. To reconcile; — to 
answer or make satisfaction for : — imp. St pp. atoned ; 
ppr. atoning. 

Atonement, (a-t5n'ment)n. Reconciliation after enmity 
or controversv; — satisfaction or reparation; specifi- 
cally, the expiation of sin by the ob^ence and suffer- 
ings of Christ. 

Atoner, Ca-tdn'er)n. One who makes an atonement. 
Atonic, (u-ton'ik) n. A word tliat has no accent. 

Atop, (a-top') adv. At or on the top ; above. 
Atrabilious, (at-ra-biryus) a. Melancholic, from the 
supposed presence of black bile. 

Atramental, (at-ra-ment'al) a. [L. ater, black.] Black, 
like ink ; inxy. 

Atrip, (a-trip') adv. Said of the anchor, when lifted 
from the ground, but not catted. ^ 

Atrocious, (a-trb'she-us) a. [L. atrox,} Bxtrome|j(f 
heinous; enormous: flagitious. [mous}y.i 

Atrooioualy, (a-trO'she-us-l^ adv. Oatn^geon8ly ; enor- 
Atrocity, (a-troe'e-te) n. Extreme heinousuess ; enoxw 
mlty of guilt. 
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n, {G. n pm. and trepliein, to Attendant, (at-ten'u-ant) n. A medicine tliat thina ov 
nontieh.] A wasting away from lack of nourishment dilutes fluids ; a diluent. 

or inabilil^ to assimilate f<^. Attenuate, (at-ten'd>at) v.t. (Lu ad and tmuis, thin.] 

Attaoki (at'taoh^ v.t. [F. attctchtr, Eng. tacit.] To bind, To make thin, or less dense; to subtilize, as the hu- 

flsMben, or tie;— to take by legal authority ;— to lay mours of the body;— to break into.flner ports;— to 

hold on bjy force ; to connect; jlguratively, to bind by make slender; — to draw out or extend in lengthi- 

moral influence: — imp. A pp. attached; ppr. at* v. i. To become thin, slender or fine; to lessen:— 

taehing. imp. &pp. attenuated; pp 7 \ attenuating. 

Attachable, (at-tacliVbl) a. Capable of being attached. Attenuation, (at-ten<u-il'shun) n. Act of making thin, 
Attache, (at-ta-sha') n. [F.J One attached to the suite as fluids act of making fine or slender, 
jef an ambassador. Atterate, (at'ter-at) v. t. [L. ad and teres, smooth.] To 

Attachment, (at-taoh'ment) n. Act of attaching, or wear away ; to polish by friction, 

state of being attached ; any passion or affection that Attest, (at-tost') v. t. fL. ad and testis, witness.] To 

binds a person; — that by which one thing is attached bear witness to; to affirm to be true or genuine;— to 

In another;— some adjunct to an instniment, ma- give proof of to call to witness ; to invoke :—mp. & 

ohiue, or other object a seizure by virtue of a legal pp. attested; ppr. attesting. [official testimony. 
uroeesB ; the wiit or pi-ecept commanding such seizure. Attestation, (at-test-a'shun) 71. Testimony ; especially/. 
Attack, (airtakO v. t. [F. attaq^icr.] To fall upon with Attestor, (at-test'er) n. One who attests, 
force ; to assail ; to assault to fall upon with un- Attic, (at'tik) a. [L. atticus, G. attikos.] Pertaining to 
friendly words or writing ; to begin a controversy witli : Attica or Athens ; pure ; elegant ; graeofuL 

—imp. & pp. attacked ; ppr. attacking. Attic, (at'tik) n. A story in the upper part of a house ; 

Attack, (at-tak') n. A falling on with force or vio- the garret. [by the Athenians ; elegant Greek, 

lence, or with calumny or criticism. Atticism, (at'te-sizm) tj. Peculiar style of Greek used 

Attain, (at-tan') v. i. [L, ad and tangere, to touch.] Attire, (at-tir') v. t. [F. attirer.) To dress; to array; 
To come or arrive, by motion, bodily exertion, or effort, to adorn, especially with elegant or splendid gar-^ 

toward a place or object ; to reach ; — to come to, by an ments : — imp. & pp. attired ; ppr. attiring, 
effort of miiid; — v.t. To achieve or accomplish, by Attire, (at-tir') 71. Clothes; dress; especially/ otnar- 
effort; to gain; to compass; — to reach in excellence mental dress; — horns of a Imck. 
or degree; to equal: — imp. & pp. attained; pjyr. at- Attitude, (at'te-tud) n. [L. aptitude, from aptus, 

tain^g. [tained. suited,] Posture of a person ;— position of things. 

Attamimle, (at-tiin'a-bl) a. Capable of being at- Attitudinal, (at-te-tud'in-al) a. Pertaining to attitude. 
Attainder, (at-tfin'dcr) 71 . [P. atleiiidre.l The foiieiture. Attitudinize, (at-te-tudln-iz) v.i. To assume affected 
which follows on being condemned; — ^tUe act of attaint- attitudes: — wip. & pp. attitudinized; ppr. attitudin- 

ing for treason. izing. [Lifting up; raising. 

Attainment, (at-tan'ment) n. Act of arriving at, or AttoUent, (at-tol'lont) a. [L. ad and tollere, to lift,] 
reaching ; act of obtaining by efforts ; — that which is Attorney, (at-tui’'ne) n. [F. attorni, L. ad and tomare, 
obtmned by exertion. to turn.] One who is legally appointed by another to 

Attaint, (at-tant') v. t. To stain ; to disgrace; — ^to cor- transact business for him. Power of attorney, a legal 
rupt ;— to taint the credit of jurors giving a false ver- document by whioh a person authorizes another to 
diet ‘.—-imp. & pp. attainted ; pj)r. attainting. transact business for him. 

Attaint, (at-tanV) n. A stain, spot, or taint;— a writ Attorney-general, (at-t\jr'no-jen'fir-al) n. An officer of 
which lies after judgment, to inquire whether a jury the state, empowered to act in all cases in which the 

has given a false verdict ; — a wound on the leg of a state is a party. 

horse. [tainted. Attorney-ship, (at-tur'n e-ship) ti. Office of an attorney. 

Attaintment, (at-tant'mont) n. State of being at- Attornment, (at-tuni'mcnt) n. Act of a feudatory vas- 
Attemper, (at-tom'per) v. t. [L. ad and temj>€i'are, to sal, by wbicli ho consents, upon the alienation of an 
soften.] To reduce or moderate, by mixture : — to mol- estate, to receive a new sii perior ; the agreement of a 
iify ;— to mix in just ju-opoi-tiou ; — to accommodate ; tenant to acknowledge the purchaser of the estate as 
to adapt ; — imp. pp. attempered ; ppr. attempering. his landlord. 

Attempt, (at-temt') v.t. [L. ad and tentarc, to try.] Attract, (at-trakt') v.t. [L. ad and f to draw.] 
To make an effort ; to make trial or experiment of; — To draw or cause to tend toward ; to draw to, or causo 
to make an attack upon ; — v. i. To make an effort, or to adhere or coiiibine : — imp. & pp. attracted ; ppr, 
an attack :—imp. & pp. attempted ; pp 7 ’. attempting. attracting. [attractable. 

Attempt, (at-temt') 71 . An essay, trial, or endeavour; Attractability, (at-trakt-a-bil'e-te) 7 t, Quality of being 
an effort to gain a point. [tempted. Attractable, (at-trakt'a-bl) a. Capable of being attracted. 

Attemptable, (at-temt'a-bl) a. Capable of being at- Attractile, (at-tnikt'il) a. Ilaving power to attract. 
Attend, (at-tend') v. t. [L. ad and iendere, to sti-otch.] Attraction, (at-trak'shun) n. A power in nature acting 
To go or stay with, os companion or servant; to between bodies or ultimate particles, tending to draw 
wait on ; to serve ; — to bo present with; to accompany; them together, or to produce cohesion or combina- 
to bo united or consequent to v. i. To pay attoii- tion act of attracting;— power of alluring or en- 
tion : to heed ;— to wait or be in waiting :—imp. & pp. gaging. [tracting ; enticing ; engaging 

attended; ppr. attending. Attractive, (at-trakt'iv) a. Having the power of at- 

Attendanoe, (at-tend'aus) n. Act of l^eing in waiting ; Attractive, (at-trakt'iv) n. That whilh attracts or 
— the porsons attending; a retinue. incites. [attracting. 

Attendant, (at-tend'ant) a, Being present in the roti- Attractively, (at-trakt'iv-lo) adv. With the power of 
nue of a superior;— accompanying or following as Attractiveness, (at-trakt'iv-nes) 71. The quality of being 
consequent ; depending on, or owing diity to. attractive. [bated. 

Attendant, (at-tend'ant) 7*. One who, or that which, Attributable, (at-trib'u-ta-bl) a. Capable of being attri- 
atteuds or accompanies. [--act of civility. Attiibute, (at-trib'ut) v. t. [L. ad and tribuere, to 

Attention, (at’ten'sbun) 71 . Act of attending or heeding; bestow.] To consider as belonging to; to render as 

Attentive, <at-tent'iv) a. Full of attention ; regarding due; to ascribe to, as an effect to a cause: — mp. 

with care. [diligently. & pp. attributed ; ppr. attributing. 

Attentively, (at-tent'iv-le) adv. Cheerfully; heedfUlly; Attribute, (at'tre-but) ti. An inherent quality; charac- 
Attentlvenass, (at-tentTv-nes) n. The state of being teristio disposition ; or necessary property *—• 

attentive; attention; carefulness. [uing. a^mboL f—^he quality attributed. 

Attouaat, (at-tea'fl-ant) a. Making less dense; thin- Attribution, (at-tre-bfi'ahun) n. The act of attributing; 
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Attributive, (at'triVfi-tiv) a, Belating to, or express- 
in®, an attribute. [an attribute or qniality. 

Attributive, (at-trib'a-tiv) «. A word which denotes 
Attiite', (at-ttitO a. (L. ad and ierere, to rub.] Worn 
by rubbing or friction. 

Attrition, (at-trish'un) n. Act of wealing by friction; 
—state of being worn forced grief or penitence. 
Attune, (at-tun') v. t. [L. ad and tonus, a sound.] To 
tune or put in tune to make accordant : — imp, &pp. 
attuned ; ppr. attuning. 

Auburn, (aVburn) a. \L. alhumus.'] Beddish brown. 
Auction, (awk'«diun) n. [L. augers, to increase.] A pub- 
lic sale of property to the highest bidder, by a person 
licensed for the purpose ; a vendue. 

Auotionary, (awk'shun-a-re) a. Belonging to an auction. 
Auctioneer, (awk-shun-Cr') n. The person who sells by 
auction. 

Audacious, (aw-da'she-us )a. [L. audere,ixi dare.] Bold; 
daring contemning the restraints of law, religion, 
or decorum ; bold in wickedness ; — committed with 
effrontery or contempt of law. 

Audaciously, (aw-da'slie-us-l6)adv. Boldly; impudently. 
Audacity, (aw-das'e-te) n. Daring spirit, or confidence; 
venturesomeness ; — implying a contempt of law or 
moral restraint. [of being heard ; loud enough. 

Audible, (awd'e-bl) a. [L. audire, to hear.] Capable 
Audibleness, (awd'e-bl-nes) n. The quality of being 
audible. 

Audibly, (awd'e-Vde) adv. In a manner to bo heard. 
Audience, (awd'e-ens) n. Admittance to a hearing ; — 
an assembly of hearers. 

Audit, (awd'it) n. An examination in general; but 
specifically, an examination of av account, with hear- 
ing of parties, by proper ofiicers ; a final account. 
Aumt, (^wd'it) V. t. To examine and adjust accounts ; 
-—imp. & pp. audited ; ^)pr, auditing. 

Auditor, (awd'it-§r) u. A hearer or listener a person 
authorized to examine accounts. 

Auditorship, (awd'it-er-sliip) n. The office of auditor. 
Auditory, (awd'it-§r-e) a. Pertaining to the sense of 
hearing. 

Auditory, (awd'it-gr-e) n. An assembly of hearers ; an 
audience; — ^the place on wliioh a judge sits to hear 
causes. 

Auger, (aw'ger) n. [A.-S. nafa, nave, and gar, a dart.] 
A cai'penter’s tool to bore holes 
with;— an instrument for boring 
or perforating soils or rocks. 

Aught, (awt) n. [A.-S. auht.'l 
Any thing ; any part ; a jot or 
tittle. Auger. 

Augment, (awg-mentO v. t. flj' augers, to increase.] 
To increase in size or amount; to swell; to make big- 
ger; — V. i. To increase ; to grow larger : — imp. & pp. 
augmented; ppr. augmenting. 

Augment, (awg'ment) n. Enlargement by addition ; in- 
crease; — a sign of past time; a syllable prefixed to 
a word. [tion. 

Augmentable, (awg-ment'a-bl) a. Capable of augmenta- 
Aagmentation,(awg-ment-a'6hun)n. Act of affugment- 
• ing, or state^of being augmented; — ^the thing added. 
Augmentative, (awg-ment'at-iv) a. Having the quality 
of augmentmg. 

Augur, (aw'vgr) n. [L. avis, bird ; Celt, gObr, man.] 
An officer vmo pretended to foretell future events by 
the singing, flight, and feeding of birds ; a sootlisayer. 
Augur, (aw'ggr) v. i. To conjecture by signs or omens ; 
to prognosticate ; to guess ; — v. t. To foretell ; to be- 
token:— imp. &pp. augured; ppr. auguring. 

Augural, faw'gu-ral) a. Pertaining to augurs or augury. 
Aug^iry, (aw'gu-re) n. Art of foretelB:^ eveute by 
the actions of birds ;— on omen ; prediction. 

August, (aw-gust') a. [L. augustus, from augers, to in- 
crease.] Creating extraordinary respect; imposing; 
majestic ; solemn. [month of the year. 

AugiuH, (aw^gost) n. pj. Augustus.} ^The eighth 


Augustan, (aw-mut^an) a. Pertaining to Augustus or 
to his times. The Augustam. age of literature is the 
period of its highest state of punty and refinement. 
Augrustine, (aw-gust'in) m pi. One of an order <^monks» 
so called from I3t. Augustine. 

Augustness, (aw-gust'nes)7b. Dlgnityofmien; majesty; 
grandeur. I 

Auk, (awk) n. An aquatic bird, as the penguin, diver, 
puffin, &o. 

Aulio, (awTik) a. [G. aulS, hall.] Pertaining to a I 
royal court ; especially to that of the German Emperor. 1 
Aunt, (ant) n. [F. tante, L. amita.] A fother’s or 
mother’s sister. 

Aural, (aw'ral) a. [L. owro.] Pertaining to the air. 
Aural, (aw^ral)a. [L. auris, ear.] Belonging to the ear. 
Aurated, (aw'rat-ed) a. [L. auratua.] Bimembling gold. 
Aureole, (aw'rS-61) n. [L. aureus, golden.] The circle 
of rays, with which painters surround the head of 
Christ, saints, &o. 

Auricle, (aw're-kl) n. [L. auris, ear.] The external 
ear;— one of two muscular sacs situated at the base 
of the heart ;— a kind of ear-trumpet. [6ear’« ear. 

Auricula, faw-rik'u-la) n. A species of primiose: 
Auricular, (aw-rik'u-l§r) a. Pertaining to the ear, or 
to the sense of hearing; — ^told in the ear; as, auri- 
cular confession pertaining to the auricles of the 
heart. 

Aurioulate, (aw-rik'fi-lfit) a. Shaped like an ear. 
i Auriferous, (aw-rifer-us) a. [L. aurum, gold, and 
ferre, to bear. ] Yielding or producing gold. 

Auriform, (aw're-form) a. [Jj. auris, ear, and forma, 
form.] Ear-shaped. 

Aurist, (awT'ist) n. One skilled in disorders of the ear. 
Aurora, (aw-ro'ra) n. [L. aurea hora, golden hour.] 
The goddess of morning ; the dawn of day ; — a species 
of crowfoot. Aurora borea'lis (i. e. , noithem day- 
break), a luminous meteoric phenomenon, popularly 
called northern lights or streamers. 

Auroral, (aw-rd'ral) a. Belonging to, or resembling, tiio 
aurora. 

Auscultation, (aws-kul-ta'shun) n. Act of listening ; 
— method of distinguishing diseases, pailiicularly in 
the thorax, by means of a stethoscope. 

Auspicate, (awa'pe-kiU) v. t. To give a favourable turn 
to in commencing any important business. 

Auspice, (aws'pia) n. [L. avis, bird, and spicere, to 
view,] The omens of an undertaking, drawn from 
birds ; augury protection extended ; mvour shown ; 
patronage. 

Auspicious, (aw-spish'us) a. Having omens of success 
or favoui-able appearances ; — prosperous ; — propitious. 
Auspiciously, (aw-spMi'us-le) adv. With favourable 
tokei^s ; prosperously ; hai)pily. 

Auspioiousness, (aw-spish^us-ues) n, A state of good 
promise ; prosperity. 

Austere, (aw-ster') a. [G. austSros.] Sour with astrin- 
gency ; having acerbity severe in judging, living, or 
acting ; harsh ; stern. 

Austerely, (aw-ster'le) adv. Severely ; sternly. 
Austerity, ([aw-ster'e-te) n. Severity of manners or 
living; strictness; rouglmess. 

Austral, (aws'tral) a. [L. auster.} Of or tending to 
the south ; southern. 

Australasia, (aws-tral-fi'she-a) n. A name given to 
the countries situated to the south-east of Asia. 
Australia, (aws-traTe-a) n. The name given to the 
largest country in Australasia. 

Austrian, (aws'tre-an) n. A native of Austria. 
Authentic, (aw-then'tik) a. [Q. authentikosj} Of genu- 
ine origin ; of approved authority ; reliable; genuine. 
Authentically, (aw-then'tik-fid-le) adv. With marks 
of credibility. 

Authenticate, (aw-then'te-kfit) v. t. To eeftablish 
proof : to prove to be genuine : — imp, & pp. authen- 
ticated ; ppr. authentioatmfi;. [ticatlng. 

Authentioatioa, (aw-then-te-kft'shon) n. Aei of authsn- 
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AntIkiMtiiciitsry (aw4h6n>We*te) n. Quality of being . „ . 

autbo&tio ; reliability ; genuineneas. the purpose & pp. availed ; ppr. availing. 

AuthoTt (aw'tbsr) n, [L. augertf to iiunrease. ] The Avail, (a>val') n. Advantage ; use ; fwnefit. 
begltiner, or first mover of any thing ; the efBcient Available, (a-vara-bl) a. Capable of being used to 
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promote ;—v. i. To be of use or advantage ; to answer 
the purpose &pp. availed; ppr. availing. 


oause: crt»%or i-^-^peciJicallg, one who composes a book; 
a writer in genm-al. 

Authoress, (aw'thgr-es) n. A female author or wi*iter. 

Aotheritative, (aw«thor'it'^t*iv} a. Having authority ; 
•— rhaving an air of authority ; positive. 

Authoritatively, (aw-thor'it'Ot-iv-le) adv. With au- 
ihoritv ; positively. 

Autiiorlty, (aw-thor'e-te) n. liOgal or rightful power 
to command or act ; dominion influence of charao- 


advantsge; profitable ;~>having sufficient power or 
efficacy for the object ; valid. 

Availableness, (a-val'a-bl-ues) n. State of being avail- 
able ; power of promoting the end in view. 

Availably, (o-valVble) adv. With success or effect; 
profitably. 

Avalanche, (av'a-lansh) n. [F. aval, down, and lan- 
cer, to slide. ] A snow-slip ; vast body of snow, ice, or 
earth sliding down a mountain. 


ter, office, station:— mental or moral superiority, and Avarice, (av'a-ris) n. [It avere, to covet.] 


the like; — a decision of a court; official declaration, 
opinion, or statement worthy to be taken os a pre- 
<^ent; a book that contains such, or the name of 
its author ; — pi. the executive powers. 


Authorization, (aw-thor-e-za'shuu) n. Establishment Avariciousness, (av-a-rish'us-nes) n. Undue love of 


love of money or gain ; greediness. 

Avaricious, (av-a-rish'us) a. Actuated by avarice; 
greedy after wealth or gain. 

Avariciously, (av-a-rish'us-lejadv. Covetously; greedily. 

AvAfi AtmonABti fttv-n.'riak 'i.a.'nAa\ TTnrItia ftt 


by au^ority. 


[holdfast] Cease; hold; stop. 


Authorize, (aVihor-iz) v. t To clothe with authority, Avast, (a-vastO interj. [Comipted from D. hand fast, 
or legal power; to empower; — to legalize; — to establish Avatar, (a-va'tar) n. [8kr. avaidra, descent] An 
by authority, usage, or public opinion ; — to give credit incarnation or metamorphosis of a deity among the 
or support to. fautlior. Hindoos. 

Authorship, (aw-thcr'ship) w. The state of being an Avaunt, (a-vawntO interj. [P. avant, forward.] Begone. 

Autpbiographer, (aw-to-bi-og're-fer) n. One who writes Ave-Ma^, (a've-mO.'re) n. A prayer to the Virgin 
a life of himself. _ Mary, beginning Ave Maria [Hail, Mary.] 

Autobiographical, (aw-to-hl-o-grafik-al) a. Pertaining Avenge, (a-venj') v. t. [P. venge^’, from L. vindicare, 


to, or containing, autobiogiaphy. 

Autobiography, (aw-te-bi-og'ra-fe) n. [G. autos, bios, 
graphein.] A memoir of a person written by him- 
self. 

Autocracy, (aw-toVra-8e)n. Independent or self-derived 


to claim.] To take satisfaction for injury ; to inflict 
pain on the wrong-doer : — imp. & pp. avenged ; ppr. 
avenging. 

Avenger, (a-venj'gr) n. One who avenges, or takes 
vengeance. [which Home is built 


power supreme or unlimited authority;— right of Aventine, (av'en*tin) n. One of the seven hills on 


self-government in a state. 

Autocrat, (aw'to-krat) w. [G. autos, self, and hratos, 
strength.] An absolute prince or sovereign; a title 
assumed by the emperom of Bussia. 

Autocratical, (aw-to-krat'ik-al) a. Absolute; inde- 
pendent in power. 

Autograph, (aw'to-graf) n. [G. autos, self, and gra- 


phexn, to write.] A person’s own liandwriting; an | Average, (av'er-aj) 


Avenue, (av'e-nii) n. [L. advenire, to come to.] An 
entrance to any place; passage; — a walk in a park 
or garden, usually planted with trees. 

Aver, (a-vgrO v. t. (L. ad and veims, true.] To declare 
positively ; to assert with confidence. 

Average, (av'gr-aj) a. Medial ; containing a mean pro- 
portion according to the laws of average. 


original manuscript. [autograph. 

Autographical, (aw-to-grafik-al) a. Pertaining to an 


[P. a Mr.) A contribution 


Autography, (aw-tog^ra-fe) n. A person’s own writing: Averse, (av'gr-aj) v. t. To reduce to a mean ; to pro- 


to a general loss; — a mean proportion; medial sum 
or quantity a duty payable to shipmasters. 

AvAv»fis»A /ntr^nv«..nv\ ns # fp/v Aa. n . A... 


—a process in lithography for transferring writing. 

Autoautical, (aw-td-mat'ik-al) a. Pertaining to an 
automaton ; self-acting ; — machinery, in which move- 
ments commonly mode by liand are mode by the 
machine;— not depending on the will. 

Automaton, (aw-tom'a-ton) n. [G. autos, self, and maein, 
to move.] A maechine moved by invisible works which 


imitates the actions of men or animals 
moving machine. 


portion ; — v. i. To be or form a medial sum or 
quantity imp. & pp. averaged; ppr. averaging. 

Averment, (a-ver'ment) n. Act of averring; affirma- 
tion ; positive assertion ; — verification ;— offer to justify 
or prove. 

Averse, (a-vers') a. Turned away;— having a re- 
pugnance or opposition of mind ; unwilling. 


moving machine. Averseness, 

Automolite, (aw-tom'o-lit) n. A kind of epinel; a aveiee. 
imneral with pointed crystals. Aversion, (a 

Autonomy, (aw-ton'o-me) n. [G. autos, self, and nomos, sition or r 
law.] Power or right of self-government man’s nature; — t 

power, os possessed of reason, to give law to himself. Avert, (a-v§ 

Autopsy, ^w'top-se) ». [G. autos, self, and opsis. To tuin or 

sight] Personal observation or examination;— post- turn away 
xnortem examination Averter, (a- 

Autnmn, (aw'tuiu) n. [L. a-upwe, to increase.] The Aviary, (a' 

third season of the year ; the season between summer inclosure fi 
and winter. Avidity, (a 

Autumnal, (aw-tum'nal) a. Of or belonging to autumn. intense des.. « , , caKOineBB 

^tumnm-equmox, (aw-tura'n^-e'kwe-noks) n. The Avocation, (av-ft-ka'shun) n. [L. ftOTfrom. and voeare 
time when the sun interacts the equator. to call.] Act of calling ; diverting firom some employ- 

^x^axy, (aum-zil e ar-e) a. [L. auxthum, help.] meut ;— the business that calls off ^ ^ 

Helping ; wistii« ; aiding ; subsidiary. Avooet, (av'o-set) n. An aquatic bird 

AuauaarTtfrwg-zile-ar-e) n. A helper; an assistant; Avoid, (a-void’) v.t. [L. ex, out of, and vUare, to 
^ verb helping to form the moods mid tenses of avoid.] To keep at a distance from to make void? 

other verbs ; as, Aaw,^, can, &c. foreign troops to annul or vacate;— to evade, as a plea;— v i. To 

* 1 . * , l>«<»«»e.vacant, as a benefice; to with<£aw:— imp. A 

AriMlt (a-vaW v. t. [L. ad and valert, to bo strong.] pp. avoided; pm. avoiding. ^ * 

To turn to the advantage of ; to profit ; to assist ; to Avoidable, (a-void'a-bl) a. Capable of being avofileA 


; any self- Aversely, (a-vers'Ie) adv. Backwardly ; unwillingly. 


Averseness, (a-vsrs'iies) n. Quality or state of being 

I avei^se. 

Aversion, (a-vgr'shun) n. [L. aversio, hatred.] Oppo- 
sition or repugnance of mind; dislike; contrariety of 
nature ; — the cause of repugnance. 

Avert, (a-v§rt') v. t. [L. ab, from, and vertere, to turn.] 
To tui-n or cause to tum off, aside, or away ;— r. i. To« 
turn away:— imp. A pp. averted; ppr. averting. 

Averter, (a-vgrt'er) n. One who averts ostturns away. 

Aviary, (ii've-ar-e) n. [L. avis, a biid.J A house or 
inclosure for keeping birda 

Avidi^, (a-vid'e-te) n. [L. avere, to long.] An 
intense desire ; strong appetite ; eagerness. 
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Atroid«iio6t {(a>void'an8) n. The act of ehtmningj—the 
state of beibg vacant, as a benefice. 

Avoider, (a>void^er) n. One who idiuns :-^ne who 
carries an^ thing away. 

Avoirdupois, (av-gr-du-poiaO n. or a, {?. avoir da 
poids.] A wught for ordinary commodities, in which 
a pound contains 16 ounces, or 7000 Troy grains. 
Avouch, (a-vouchO v. t. [L. ad and vocare^ to calL] 
To declare positively; to maintain imp. & pp. 
avouched; ppr. avouching. [avouched. 

Avouchahle, (a-vouch'a-bl) a. Capable of being 
Avoucher, (a-vouch'gr) n. One who avouches or 
affirms. [of avoucliing. 

Avouohment, (a*vouch%ent) n. A declaration ; the act 
Avow, ia-vow') V. t. [P. avouer (L. vovcre), to vow.] 
To declare oj^nly ; to own ; to confess :--to acknow- 
ledge and justify, as an act done:— imp. & pp. avowed ; 
ppr. avowing. [or confessed. 

Avowable, (a-voVa-bl) a. Capable of being avowed 
Avowal, (a-vow'al) 7i. An open or frank declaration. 
Avowedly, (a-voVed-le) adv. In an avowed manner ; 
openly. 

Avower, (a-voVer) n. One who avows. 

Avulsed, (a-vulst') a. Plucked or pulled off. 

Avulsion, (a-vurshun) n. (L. ad and vellere, to 
pluck.] A tearing asunder;— a fragment torn off; — 
sudden removal of land by an inundation, current, or 
the like. 

Avuncular, (a-vunk'u-14r) a. [L. avunculus^ uncle.] 
Of or pertaining to an uncle. 

Await, (a-watO v. t. [P. guetter.'\ To wait or look out 
for ; to expect ; — ^to be in store for ; to be ready for : — 
imp. dc pp. awaited; ppr. awaiting. 

Awake, (a-wak') v.t. [A.-S. dtoeccan, to rouse up.] To 
rouse from sleep ;— to mouse from a state resembling 
sleep, as from death or inaction ; — v. i. To come out 
of sleep ; and, Jigwrativdy^ out of a state resembling 
sleep '.—imp. awoke, awaked ; pp. awaked ; ppr. 
awaking. [fiilness or vigilance. 

Awake, ^-wakO a. Not sleeping ; in a state of wake- 
Awaken, (a-w9,k^n) v. t. & i. [Awake, with its A.-S. 
infinitive.] To rouse from sleep or torpor '.—imp. h 
pp. awakened ; ppr. awakening. 

Awakener, (arwak'n-cr) n. He who, or that which, 
awakens. 

Award, ^a-wawrd') v. t. [P. awarder. ] To give hy judicial 
determination ; to assign by sentence ; to adjudge ; — 
V. i. To determine ; to make an award: — imp. & pp. 
awarded; ppr. awarding. 

Award, (a-wawrd') n. A judpuent, sentence, or final 
decision ; specifically, the decision of arbitrators in a 
case submitted ;— the paper containing such decision. 
Awarder, (a-wawrd'gr) n. One who awards ; a judge. 
Aware, (a-war') a. Watchful ; vigilant ; cognizant. 
Away, (a-waO adv. Absent; at a distance; as an 
exclamation, it is an exhortation to depart. 

Awe, (aw) n. [A.-S. aige,'\ Profound fear mingled 
with reverence dread ; veneration. 

Awe, (aw) v. t. To strike with fear and reverence : — 
•tmp. & pp. awed; ppr. awing. 

Aweary, (a*wS^re) a. Tired, languid through fatigue 
or ennui. • 

Aweather, (a-weTH'er) adv. On the side toward the ' 
wind— opposed to alee. 

Aweigh, (a-wa.0 adv. Just drawn out of the ground, 
and hanging perpendicularly — said of the anchor. 
Awe-struck, (aw'struk) n. Struck with great fear. 
Awful, (aw'fOOl) a. Striking with awe ; filling with 
fear and admiration. 

Awfully, (awT661-le) adv. In an awful manner. 
Awfulness, (aw'f061-ues) n. The C[uality of striking 
with awe. [for a short time. 

Awhile, (a-hw!10 adv. A of time ; for some time; 
Awkward, (awkVerd) a. fO. Eng. awk, left, and ward.] 
Wanting dexterity ; bungling ungraceful ; unfavour- 
able. 
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Awkwardly, (awk/'wcrd-le) adv. In an ungmoefal 
manner. 

Awkwardness, (awk'wcrd»nes) n. The quality of being 
awkward. [making small holes. 

Awl, (awl) n. [A.-S. cel.] A pointed instrument for 
Awless, (awTos) a. Wanting reverence or proper 
respect. 

Awn, (awn) n. [Go. ahana, G. achne.] The bristle or , 
beard of barley, oats, grasses, <&c. 

Awning, (awuTng) n. [A.-S. helan, to cover.] A 
cover of canvas, to shelter from the sun’s rays;— the 
poop-deok beyond the bulk-head of the cabin. 

Awnless, (awnles) a. Without awn or beard. 

Awny, (awn’e) a. Having awns; full of beard. 

Awry, (a-ri') a. or adv. Turned or twisted toward 
one side ; asquint ;— aside from the line of truth, or 
right reason ; perverse. 

Axe, (aks)n. [A-S. eax, G. axinS.], An instrument, 
usually of iron, with a steel edge, for hewing timber, 
chopping wood, &c. 

Axial, (aks'e-al) a. Pertaining or having resemblance 
to an axia 

Axiferous, (aks-if $r-u8) a. [L. axis and ferre, to bear.] 
Plants consisting of an axis Only without leaves. 
Axiform, (aks’e-form) a. In the form of an axis. 

Axil, (aks'il) n. [L. axilla.] The armpit; — the angle 
between the upper side of a branch or leaf, and the 
stem or branch. 

Axillary, (aks'il-lgr-e) a. Pertaining to the armpit 
situated in, or rising from, the axilla. 

Axiom, (aks'e-um) n. [G. axioun, to think worthy.] 

A self-evident and necessary truth or proposition;— 
an established principle in ai*t or science. 

Axiomatical, (aks-e-uiu-at'ik-al) a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature of an axiom. 

Axis, (aksls) n. [L.] The straight line on which a 
body revolves, or may be supposed to revolve ; — the 
second vertebra of the neck ; — the central part of a 
plant, round which the others are disposed; — a 
medial line between corresponding parts. Wheel and 
axis, one of the six mechanical poweiv. 

Axle, (aksT) n. fA.-S. u’x, eax.] A transverse bar 
connecting the naves of the op- 
posite wheels of a carriage. 

Axle-tree, (aksl-tre) n. An axle. £ 

Ay, (i) adv. Yes; yea — a woitl 
expressing assent, or an affirma- ■ 
tive answer to a question. I | I 

0) An atfirmative vote ; I | ^jr I 

—a voter in the affirmative pi. ij A j 11 

Aye, (3,) adv. IA.-8. aa, O. aei.] r f 

Always; ever; continually. 

Azalea, (a-zuTo-a) n. [G. azaleos, B, Axle, 
d^.] A genus of flowering plants. 

Azimuth, (az'e-muth) n. [A. as-samt, pL as-surndt, 
a way or path.] An arc of the ^ 

horizon intercepted between the 
meridian of the place and a 
vertical circle passing through 
t)ie centre of any object. Azi-' / 
mtUh compass, a compass re- 
sembling the mariner’s compass, n 

but with a moi*e accurate gradua- 
tion of the card, and vortical / \ 

sights. Magnetical azimuth, on !/ \1 

arc of the horizon, intercepted k..— '■ — -J 

between the vertical circle pass- Azimuth, 
in^ through any object and the magnetic meridian. 
Azoio, (a-z6'ik) a. [G.] Destitute of animal or organio 
life. 

Azote, (a-zof) n. [G. a priv. and z6i, life.] A gaH' ; 
unfit for respiration ; nitrogen. 

Azotize, (az'b-tiz) v.t. To impregnate with azote o» 
nitrogen: to uitrogenize :— imjp. & pp* aiotlzed; pjnv 
ozotizing. 



AlMltoiUL o. Nltxotis; as, azotousaoid. Azure, (a'zhur) n. The fine blue wlour of the ahyj;- 

A»wd, (fi'zhitr) L TPer. Idjaward, a blue colour, the blue vault above a blue colour, represented m 
azure.] Of a al^-blue ; cerulean. engraving by horizontal lines. 


B (be) is the second lettef, and the first consonant, 
in the English alphabet. It is etymologically 
convertible with m, p, /, r,^nd w, letters representing 
sounds having a close organic affinity to its own. In 
music, B is the nominal of the seventh tone in the 
scale of C ma^r, or of the second tone in A minor. 
Bl2 stands for B flat, the semitone lower than B ; also 
for bass. 

Baa, (bA.) n. The cry or bleating of sheep. 

Baa, (ba) v.i. To cry or bleat as sheep. 

Baal, (ba'al) n. fH. ha'al, lord.] The supreme male 
divinity among the Phenicians ; image of the sun. 
Babbitt*metal, (baVit-met al) n. A soft alloy of copper 
zinc, and tin, named from the inventor. 

Babble, (baVbl) u i. \D. babbelen, It. babbolare.] To 
utter words imperfectly ; — to prate to chatter ; — to 
make a constant murmuring noise, as a small stream 
running over rocks ; — v. t. To prate ; to chatter : — imp. 
& pp. babbled ; ppr. babbling. [meaning words. 

Babble, (bab'blj n. Idle talk'; senseless prate; un- 
Babbler, (bablDler) n. An idle talker ; a tell-tale ; — 
a long-tailed, thrush-like bird, remarkable for chatter- 
ing notes. 

Bal^, (bab) n. [W. bahan, mahan.} An infant; a 
young child of either sex ; a baby. 

Babel, (ba'bel) n. [H. JBdbel, confusion, or Mth-bel, bouse 
of Baal. See Gen. xJ.] A confused combination of 
sounds ; confusion ; disorder. 

Baboon, (ba-b6dn0u. [0. Eng. habirm.^ akin to habc.'\ 
A kind of monkey of the genus Simla, having a long 
fooe, a broad high muzzle, ciieek-pouches, canine teeth, 
and naked callosities on the buttocks. 

Baby, (ba^M) n. An infant ; a babe ; — a doll. 

Baby, (biVbe) a. Pertaining to or resembling an infant. 
Baby, (ba'be) v. t. To treat like a young child v—imp. 

& pp. babied ; ppr. babying. 

Bab^ood, (ba^be-hOOd) n. State of being a baby. 
Baby-house, {balse-hous) n. A i)lace for children’s 
dolls and babies. 

Babyish, (ba'be-ish) a. Like a baby ; childish. 
Baby-jumper, (ba'be -jump -cr) n. A suspensory 
support for a child, attached to the ceiling of a room 
by a stnip of vulcanized india-rabber, and used for 
ezerdse. ' [mixed; confused, 

IBabylonish, (ba-bo-lon'ish) a. Pertaining to Babylon ; — 
Babylonian, (ba-be-ldn'e-an) n. An inhabitant of 
Babylonia an astrologer. 

Saooalaureate, <bak-ka-law'rC-at) n. [L. bacca lawn, 
bayberry, from the bachelors wearing a garland of 
bayberries.] The degree of bachelor of arts, 

Saooate, (bak'kat) a. [L. bacca, berry.] Having a 


pulpy nature, like a beriy. 

«aooated, (bak'kat-ed) a. Having many berries. 
Saoohanal, (bak'ka-nal) n. [L. Bacchus, the god of 
wine.] A devotee of Bacchus ; one who indulges in 
drunken revels. 

Baoohanalian, (bak-ka-na'le-an) a. Hovelling, pertain- 1 
lug to intemperate drinking ; riotous. j 

Bacchanalia, (bak-ka-nale-a) n. pi. Feasts in honour 
of Bacchus : drunken feasts or revels. 

Bacchant, (bak-kant') n, A priest of Bacchus;— a 
bacchanal ; a reveller. [female bacchanal. 

Bacchante, (bak-kaxit'e) n. A priestess of Bacchus ;— a 
Bacchic, (b^'ik) a. Belating to Bacchus; hence, 
Jovial with intoxioatioxi; drunken. 

Bacchua, (baklxua) ju {G.J The god of wine and 
xerelzy. 


Bacciferous, (bak-sif'fr-ns) a. [L. (acca, berry, and 
ferre, to beai-.] Producing berries. 

Baccivorous, (bak-siv'er-us) a. [L. bacca, beny, and 
vm'are, to devour.] Subsisting on beiTios, 

Bachelor, (bach'el-er) h. [F. bachclier, W. bach, Ir. 
bcag.] A man of any age who has not been married; 
— one who has taken a degree in the liberal arts, at a 
college or university ; — a young knight. 
Bachelor’s-button, (bach'el-erz-but'n) n. An herbaceous 
perennial plant. [bachelor. 

Bachelorship, (baoh'el-er-ship) n. State of being a 
Back, (bak) n. [P. bac. Aim. hag, a bark, I), bak, 
tray.] A large tub or vessel into wliich the wort, &c., 
is di-awn for the purpose of cooling, straining, mixing, 
ko . ; — a broad, flat boat. 

Back, (bak) n. [A.-S. base. Sw. backe, hill.] The 
upper or hinder part of an animal, from the neck 
to the loins; — the part opposed to the front; the 
roar ; — the outward or upper part, as opposed to the 
inner or lower; — the part opposite to that which 
fronts the speaker or actor, or the part out of sight. 
Back, (bak) adv. To the place from which one came 
to or toward a former state, condition, or time ; — away 
from the front ; — in a state of restraint or hindrance ; 
—in return. 

Back, (bak) v. t. To get upon the back of ; — ^to support ; 
— ^to force backward to endorse ; to bet in lavour 
of; — V. i. To move or go back:— imp. & pp, backed; 
ppr. backing. 

Back, (bak) a. In the rear ; remote. 

Backbite, (bak'bit) v, t. To speak evil of, in the 
absence of the person traduced ;-~v. i. To censure or 
revile the absent 

Backbiter, (bak'bit-§r) n. A secret calumniator or 
detractor, [is fastened to prevent stooping. 

Back-board, (bakTsord) n. A board to which the back 
Backbone, (bak'bdu) n. The spine;— the ground or 
seat of strength ; — fiimnoss ; moral principle. 

Backer, (bak'er) n. One who, or that wliich, backs 
or supports anotlier. 

Backgammon, (bak-gam'mun) n. [W. bach, lil^e, and 
camvimon, combat.] A game played by two persona 
with box and dice. 

Background, (bak'ground) n. Ground in the rear or 
behind ; — a place of obscurity or shade ; a situation 
little noticed. [baokwai’d ; — indirect ; oblique. 

Backhanded, (bakTiarid-ed) a. Witli the hand turned 
Backhanded, (bakliaiid-ed) adv. With the hand 
directed backward. [for the saddle. 

Backing, (bak'ing) n. The ojieration of breaking a colt 
Back-piece or Back-plate, (bak'pCs) n. A piece of 
armour for covering the back. [thing ; the rear. * 

Backside, (bak'sid) n. Back or hinder mart of any 
Backslide, (bak-slid') v. i. To fall bad: or off ; to 
apostatize : — imp. backslid ; pp, bacb^dden, baok- 
slid; ppr. backsliding. 

Backslider, (bak-slid'er) ??. One who backslides; a 
renegade ; one who falls from the faith and practico 
of religion. 

Back-stays, (bak'stSz) n. pi. Long ropes extending from 
the top-mast heads* to both sides of a ship, to assist in 
BupiHorting the mast. 

Backsword, (bak'sOrd) tu A sword with one sharp edge. 
Backward, (bak'wgrd) adv. [Back and ward,^ Witk 
the back in advance ; — ^toward, or on the book ; —in 
past time ;— from a better to a worse state in a re* 
verse manner, or direction ; oontrarily. • 


SMkwardt (baVwgrd) a. tTnwilliiig ; reluctant 
of apprehension ; — ^late or hehind-hand in time. 

Baokwardly, (bak'wsrd*le) odv. In a reluctant ox un- 
willing manner. 

Backwardness, (bakVerd-nes) n. State or quality of 
being backward ; aversion; reluctance. 

Backwater, (bak'waw-tgr) n. Water held back by some 
obstruction, as a dam ; — water thrown back by the 
turning of a water or paddle-wheel. 

Backwoodsman, (bak-woOdz'man) n. An inhabitant 
of the forest in new settlements. 

Bacon, (bakn) n, [O. D. bacc, bam.] Hog's flesh salted 
or pickled and dried, usually in smoke. 

Baconian, (ba-ko'ne-an) a. Pertaining to Lord Bacon, 
or to the inductive system of philosophy. 

Bad, (bad) a. [Per. 6ad, Ger. 66sc, bad.] Wanting 
good qualities, physical or moral; evil; vicious:— ■ 
cowip. worse ; superl. worst. 

Bade, (bad or bad) The past tense of bid. 

Badge, (baj) n. [A.-S. ftmy.] A distinctive mark or 


sign worn on the pei'son. 

Badger, (baj'§r) n. [Corrupted from L. blada, com, 
because the badger can-ied ^ 

away com from the fields.] 

A burrowing quadruped re- 
lated to the bear. 

Badger, (baiter) v.t. To fol- 
low up with great eagerness, m 
as the badger is hunted; to 




pester or worry : — imp. &pp. _ 

havered; ppr. badgering. 

Badigeon, (ba-dij'un) n. [P. Indian Badger. 
badigeon^ white-wash.] A mixture of plaster and free- 
stone, used to fill small holes in statues. 

Badinage, (bad'in-azh) n. [F. badi'iier, to joke.] light 
or playful discourse. 

Badly, (bad'le) adv. In a bad manner ; not well. 

Badness, (bad'nes) n. State of being bad; want of 
good qualities, natural or moral. 

3 §id 9 de, (baf'fl) v. t. [From Prov. Ger. bafi'en, chide.] 
To treat with insult or mockery to chock by shifts j 
and turns to elude by perplexing : — imp. & pp. 
baffled; ppr. baffling. 

Baffler, (bafigr) n. One who baffles. I 

Bag, (bag)7i. [N, P. Bage, A.S.boilg.] A sack or pouch, 
used to hold, preserve, or convey any thing. 

Bag, (bag) v. t. To put into a bag ; — to seize or entrap ; 
— v.i. To swell like a full bag ’.—imp. hpp. bagged; 
pxn'. bagging. 

Bagatelle, (bag-a-telO n. [F, bague, bundle.] A trifle; 
a thing of no importance;— a game played with balls 
and a<iae on a board having nine holes at one end, 
into which the balls are to be struck. 

Baggage, (bagfaj) n. [F. bagage, bague, bundle.] The 
tmts, clotliing, utensils, and other necessaries of an 
army trunks, &c., which one carries with liim on 
a journey: luggage. 

Baggage, (bag'&j) n. (It. bagatcin, F. bagasse.] A 
strumpet a playful, saucy young woman. 

Bagging, (bag'ing) n. The cloth or mateiials for bags. 

^Bagnet, (bag'net) ti. An interwoven net for catching 
fli&. [ing-house ; a brothel. 

Bagnio, (bamyo)n. [It. bagno, L. balneum.] Abath- 

Bagpipe, (bag'pip) n. A musical instrument used in 
Scotland. It consists of a 
leathern bag, which receives i Jt 

the air by a tube, which | 
is stopped by a valve, and I ^ 
of pipes, into which the air \ ^ 

is pressed by the pei-fomier. 

Bagpiper, (bag'pip-er)». One 4 n|jyj| 8 r^ J 
who plays on a bagpipe. | 

Bah, (ba) interj. An ex- H ^ 

clamation expressive of dis- 4 b 
gust or contempt. 

Bailj^bal) v.t. [L. bayulare, Bagpipe. 


to bear a burden.] To set ftee tcom ouetody, and de« 
liver to other persons, on their undertaking for tlie 
appearance at a certain day and place of the person 
bailed ;— to deliver upon contract that the trust ahaii 
be faithfully executed:— mjp. ds pp, bailed; ppr, 
bailing. 

Bail, (bai) n. The persons who procure the release 
of a prisoner, by becoming surety for hie appearance 
in court the security given. 

Bailable, (bal'a-bl) a. Capable of being admitted to 4 
bail ;— admitting of bail. 

Bail-bond, (bal^bond) n. A bond or obligation given 
by a prisoner and his surety, to insure the prisoners 
re-appearance in court special bail in court to abide 
the judgmont. [mitted in trust. 

BaUee, (bal-6') n. The person to whom goods are oom- 
Bailer, (bal'er) n. One who delivers goods to another 
in trust, for some particular purpose. 

Bailie, (bale) n. A municipal magistrate in Scotland. 
Bailiff, (ballf) n. A sheriff’s deputy, appointed to 
make arrests, collect fines, summon juries, &o. 
Bailiwick, (bal'e-wik) n. [F. baillie, A.-S. wie.] 
The precincts in which a bailiff has jurisdiction. 
Bailment, (bal'ment) n. A delivery of goods in trust. 
Bairn, (bern) n. [A.-S. ftearn.] A child. 

Bait, (bat) n. Any substance used to catch fish, dca; 
— any thing serving to allure; enticement; temptation; 
— refreshment taken on a journey. Whitebait, a 
delicate fish, of the pilchard family, found in the 
Thames. 

Bait, (bat) V. t. [A.-S. batan, from hitm, to bite.] 
To put on or in, as on a hook or in an inolosure, fish, 
fowls, drc. ; — To give food and drink to, upon the 
road ; — v. i. To stop to take refreshment on a journey ; 
—V. t. To provoke and harass, as bulls by dogs:— imjp. 
pp. baited ; ppr. baiting. 

Baize, (baz) n. A coarse woollen stuff, with a long nap. 
Bake, (buk) v. t. [A.-S. 6acan.] To heat, dry, and 
harden, by natural or artificial means ; speeificalLy, to 
prepare for food, in a close place heated ; — v. i. To do 
the work of baking ; — to be baked ’.—imp. pp. baked ; 
ppr. baking. [baking. 

Bakehouse, (baklious) n. A house or building for 
Baker, (bak'er) n. One whose occupation is to bake 
breatl, biscuit, &c. [house. 

Bakery, (biik'er-e) n. The trade of a baker ; —a bake- 
Baking, (bak'ing) n. The quantity baked at once. 
Balsena, (ba-le'na) n. [L.] A genus of aquatic mam- 
malia, the Greeixlaud whale. 

Balance, (bafans) n. [L. bis, twice, and lanx, plate.] 
An apparatus for weighing 
bodies ; a beam with two op-., 
posite scales;— act of compar- 
ing; estimate;— a just pro- T //iw 

l)ortion ; — a wheel in a watch f- v 

serving to regulate the mo- 
tion of the others ; — a sign in 
the zodiac, called Libra, 

Balance, (baFans) v. t. To 
weigh in a balance ; — to ren- Letter Balance, 

der equal in proportion, &c. to compare in relative 
force, value, &c. ; to estimate ; — ^to adjust, as an ac- 
count to move forward, and back reciprocally; — v. i* 

To be in equipoise ; — to move toward, and then back ; 
to fluctuate between opposite motives; to hesitate;— 
imp, & pp. balanced; ppr. balancing. 

Balance-sheet, (bal'ans-shSt) n. A paper giving a sum- 
mation of accounts. 

Balcony, (bal-ko'ne) n. [O. H. Ger. balcko.] A gallery 
on the outside of a building. 

Bald, (bawM) a. [ISp. baldo,hdSQ.] Destitute of natt^ 
ral covering, as of hair, feafchera, foliage, &o, 
unadorned; mean. 

Bolda-chin, (bal'da-kin) n. [Saldach, a city in Turkish 
Asia.] A structure in form of a canopy, or ornament 
over doors, thrones, dco. 
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Balder-duh, (bal^d^r-dfuib) n. [W. baldordtm, a 
jpiattUng:] A tenselesB jiu|^)n of words ; ribaldry. 
Biddhaad, (bawldlied) n. One bald on the he^ 
Blddneu, (bawld^nes) n. State of being bald : mean- 
new or Ineleg^oe of style. '* [person. 

SlaldpatSf (bawld^pat) n. A pate without hair; a bald 
Bfddno, (bawld'rik) n. [A,>S. belt, L. balteue, girdle.] 
A girdle worn pendent floxn one shoulder across the 
bn^ty and under the opposite arm; a richly orna- 
mented scarf. 

Bale, (bal) n. [O. H. Ger. balla, ball.] A bundle of 
goods corded or hooped for transportation. 

Bale, fbai) v. t. To make up in a bale ; to lave water 
out of a boat : — imp. <fe pp. baled ; ppr. baling. 

Bale, (bril)n. [A.-B. deal.] Misery; calamity; misfor- 
tune; sorrow. 

Bftie-dre, (barfir) n. [A.-S. hael-fyr, the fire of the 
funeral pile.] A signal-fire; an alarm-fire. 

Baleful, (barfftdl) a. Full of misery ; calamitous ; — 
fUllofson’ow; woful; sad. 

Balefully, (b3J/f6dl-le) adv Sorrowfully; perniciously; 
in a calamitous manner. 

Belize, (ba-lez') n. [F. pal, stake, L. palus.] A i)ole 
raised on a bank ; a sea-mark. 

Balk, (bawk) n. [A.-S. bale, Ger. bolken, beam.] A 
great rafter, or timber ; — one of the beams connecting 
the supports of a trestle-bridge or bateau-bridge ; a 
hindrance or disappointment ;— an unplouglied ridge 
m* strip. 

Balk, (bawk) ut. [Balk, to put abeam in one’s way.] 
To disappoint; to frustrate; to leave untouched in 
ploughing ;— 1 >. i. To stop abruptly in one’s course : — 
vmp. iLpp. balked; ppr. balking. 

Ball, (bawl) n. [0. H. Ger. balla, palla.} Any round 
body ; — any part of the body that is round or protu- 
berant, as eye ball; the globe; the earth;— a well- 
known and familiar game. 

Ball, (bawl) n. [F. bal, Gor, ball, a dancing.] A 
social assembly for the purpose of dancing. 

Bill, (bawl) V. i. To form, as snow, into balls, as on 
horsee' hoofs, or on the feet: — imp. & pp. balled; 
jf)w. balling. 

Ballad, (ballad) n. [It. hallaia, a dancing song.] A 
popular song, narrative or sentimental, in homely 
veraes; a simple air. 

Ballast, (bal'last) 71. [W. bala9am:'\ Any heavy sub- 
stance, &C., placed in the hold of a Tessel, to steady 
it; — ^gravel, broken stone, Ac., laid on the bed of a 
railroad to make it firm and solid. 

Ballast, (bal'last) v. t. To load or furnish with ballast : 
— imp. & pp. ballasted; ppr. ballasting. 

Ball-oartrid^, (bawrkar-trij) n. A cartridge fur- 
nished urith a ball. 

Bsll-oook, (bawl'kok) n. A contrivance which allows 
water to enter a cistern, but shuts of itself by means 
of a floating ball, when the cistern is full. 

Ballet, (ba-lS.0 n. [F. bal.] A theatrical exliibition 
veith music, dancing, decorations, &c. 

Ballister, (bal'lis-t§r) n. [L. ballUta.] A cross-how. 
Ballistics, (bal-lis'tiks) n. sing. The science of projectiles. 
Balloon, (bai-106n') n. [Augm. of F. balls. Bp. bala.] 
A bag made of silk or other 
light material, and filled with 
hydrogen gas or heated air, so as 
to rise and float in the atmos- 
idiere; — a ball or globe on the 
top of a idUar;-— a spherical gloss 
receiver. 

Balloonist, (bal-166n'ist) n. An 
a^onaut. 

Ballot, (ballot) n. fP. halloie.) 

Originally, a ball or shell used 
in voting; a writteu or printed 
vote;— -act of voting by balls or 
tickets whole amount of votes i 

oeat Fots by ballot, a9Gtet rot- Balloon. | 
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ing. To blackball, to put in a black or condemna- 
tory ball 

Ballot, (ballot) v. i. To vote or decide by ballot 
imp. A pp. balloted; ppr. balloting. 

Ballot-box, (ballot-boks) n. A box for receiving ballots. 
Balm, (b4m) n, [G. balsamon.] A kind of ait)matic 
plant the resinous and odoriferous sap of certain 
trees ; — any fragrant or valuable ointment ;— -any thing 
which heals, or mitigates pain. Balm of Gilead, a 
plant of the terebintliine family, and the balsam ob- 
tained from it. 

Balm, (bam) v. t. To anoint with halm ; — to assuage. 
Balmy, (bAm'e) a. Having the qualities of balm; 
odoi-iferous ; aromatic; soothing. 

Balsam, (barsam) n. An aromatic resinous substance, 
containing an essential oil;— a species of tree; — a 
popular annual plant. [sam; unctuous; mild. 

Balsamic, (bal-s.Wik) a. Having the qualities of bal- 
Balsamio, (bal-samlk) n. That which has the pro- 
perties of a balsam. 

Balsamiferous, (bal-sam-ifer-us) a. [L. balsamum and 
Jerre, to bear,] Producing balsam. 

Balsamine, (barsa-min) n. [G.] The touch-me-not, or 
garden-balsam. [balsam. 

Balsamous, (baFsa-nms) a. Having the quality of 
Baluster, (bal'us-tgr) n. [G. balaustion.] A small 
column or pilaster, used as a support to the rail of a 
staircase, [by a raiL 

Balustrade, (bal'us-tr.ld) n. A row of balusters joined 
Balzarine, (barza-rin) n. A light material of worsted 
and cotton, for ladies’ dresses. 

Bamboo, (bam-boo') n. [Malay., bambii.] A plant ot 
the reed kind growing in tropical countries ; a cane. 
Bamboozle, (bam-b66'zl) v. t. To play tiicks upon. 
Bam, a lie ; a cheat. 

Ban, (ban) n. [P, bun, L. bannus, O. H. Ger. ban.] A 
proclamation or edict ;— public notice of a maniage 
proposed ; — i nterdiction ; prohibition ; — a curse. Ban, 
the ruler of Croatia. 

Ban, (ban) v. t. To curse ; to execrate. 

Banana, (ba-mVna) n. [Sx>. banana.] A species of 
the plantain-tree, and its fruit. » 

Banco, (bang'kO) n. A court is irrtir 

in banco when the whole of the 
judges are on the beTich. 

Band, (band) [A.-S, bindan, to 
bind.] A cord, tie, or fillet; any » 

ligament with which a thing is _ ' 

tied, or fastened, or by which a 
number of things are confined 
together: — a broad, fiat, 
moulding ; — means of union or 
connection; — a linen ornament Banana, 
worn about the neck by clergymen ;— a company 
united in any common design, especi^ly a bo^ of 
armed men. 

Band, (band) v.t To bind or tie; to mark with a band; 
— to unite in a company; — v.i. To confederate for 
some common purpose: — imp. A pp. banded; ppr. 
banding. < 

Bandage, (band^aj) n. A fillet, roller, or swath, used 
iu dressing and binding up wounds, Ac. f 
Bandage, (band'aj) v. t. To bind with a bondage:-— 
imp. App. bandaged; ppr. bandaging. 

Bandana, (ban-dan'a) n. [Sp. bandano.] A species of 
silk or cotton handkerchief. 

Bandbox, (bandTooks) n. A slight pa];>er box for bandie^ 
caps, bonnets, or other light articles. 

Banderole, (ban'dgr-61) n. [P. bandihre.] A small 
flag carried on the masts of vessels, or on military 
■wejroona 

Bandit, (bau'dit) n. [It. bandire, to banish.] A law- 
less or desperate fellow ; a robber ; a brigand ph 
Banditti 

Bandlet, (bandlet) n. [Band and 4im. lefch Any 
little band or flat moulding. 
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Baad-nuuiter, (band^iiuu>t$r) n. The leader of a inili> 
taxy band. [kind of dog, kept chained. 

Bandog, (hangdog) n. [Band and dog.] A large, fierce 
Bandoleer, (ban'dd<ler)n. [F. batuioulibre, bande, band.] 
A leathern belt, throvm over the right shoulder, and 
hanging under the left arm, for sustaining filre>arms ; 
small cases for powder attached to the belt. j 
Bandore, (ban'ddr) n. [G. pandoura.] A musical 
stringed instrument, very similar in form to a guitar. 
Bandy, (ban'de) n. [F. bander.] A club bent at the 
lower part for striking a ball ; — the play with such a 
club. 

Bandy, (ban'de) v. t. To beat to and fro, as a ball in ; 
playing ;—to give and receive reciprocally to tMs 
about ; to agitate fupp. bandied ; ppr. bandying. 

Bandy-leg, (ban'de-leg) n. A crooked leg. 
Bl^dy-legged, (ban'de-legd) a. Having crooked legs. 
Bane, (ban) n. [A.-S. bana.] A deadly poison; ; 
hence, any cause of injury or mischief ruin ; de- 
struction. [noxious. 

Baneful, (bdnYddl) a. Having poisonous qualities; 
Banefully, (banT6<>l-le) adv. In a baneful manner. | 
Bang, (Imng) v. t. [Icel. banga, to beat.] To beat, as 
with a club ; to handle rouglily : — imp. & pp. banged ; 
ppr. banging. [a thump. 

Bang, (bang) n. A blow, as with a club ; a heavy blow ; 
Banian, (banVan) n. [Skr. pan, to sell, banik, mer- 
chant.] A Hindoo merchant ;~a morning gown the 
Indian fig-tree. 

Banish, (banish) v.t. [L. bannire, to banish.] To 
condemn to exile to drive away; to expel: — imp. & 
pp. banished ; ppr. banishing. 

Banishment, (ban'ish-ment) n. Act of banishing, or 
state of being banished. 

Banister, (banls-tgr) n. [A corruption of baluste)\] 
A support to the rail of a stair. 

Banjo, (ban'jd) n. [Corruption of bandore.] A stringed 
musical instrument, resembling both the guitar and 
tambourine. 

Bank, (bangk) n. [A.-S. banc, It. banco.] A bench ; a 
ridge of earth ; — an acclivity ; — an elevation in the 
sea : a shoal ; — the side of a river or lake ; — a stock of 
money deposited for use place where money is de- 
posited ; — a private or incorporated banking company. 
Bank, (bangk) v. t. To raise a mound or dike about ; 
to inclose, or fortify with a bank : — v. i. To deposit 
money in a bank;— mp. &pp. banked; ppr. banmng. 
Bank-agent, (bangk'a-jent) n. A person employed by 
bankers, to conduct their operations in provincial 
towns. 

Bank-bill, (bangk'bil) n. A note or bill of exchange, 
payable to order, and at some future specified time. 
Bank-book, (bangk'boOk) n. A book in which a per- 
son’s bank accounts are entered. 

Banker, (bangk'gr) n. One who keeps a bank. 
Banl^g, (ba^k^ing) n. The business of a banker. 
Bank-interest, (bangk-in't§r-eBt) n. Tlie interest al- 
lowed by a bank on money deposited. 

Bank-note, (bangk'nSt) n. A promissory note issued by 
a banking company, payable on demand. 

^Bankrupt, (bangk'rupt) n. [It. 6anco rotto, L, rumpere, 
to break.] A trader who breaks or becomes unable 
to pay his d^ts ; an insolvent ; — any individual unable 


to pay his ddnts ; an insolvent ; — any individual unable 
to pay his debts. [vent. 

Bankrupt, (bangk'rupt) a. Unable to pay debts ; insol- 

Bankrupi (bangk^rupt) v. t. To fail in trade ; to make 
insolvent: — imp. & pp. bankrupted; ppr. bankrupting. 

Bankruptoy, (bangk^rupt-se) n. State or act of be- 
coming bankrupt ; failure in trade. 

Bank-atook, (bangk'stok) n. A share or shares in the 
capital stock of a bank. 

Banner, (ban'nsr) n. [F. bannibre, a standard.] A 
militaa^ ensign ; standard of a prince or state. 

Bannered (ban^ngr-et) n. [LJ A rank conferred on 
•uch M were able to b:^g a Mrtein number of taseals i 
into ihM |•-a kni^ki made on the fteld. | 


Bannock, (ban^ok) n. [Gael, bmnaeh.] A c^e made 
of oat, rye, pease, or barley meal baked over the fire. 

Banquet, (bang^kwet) n. [F.] A feast; a rich enter- 
tainment. 

Banquet, (bang^wei) v. t. To treat with a feast or 
rich entertainment ; — v. i. To legale with good eating 
and drinking; to feast imp. & pp. banqueted; ppr. 
banqueting. [where entertainments are riven. 

Banqueting-house, (bang'kwet-ing-hous) n. A house 

Banshee, (ban^shi) n. [Ir. bean, woman, and sith, 
fairy.] A fairy that warns of impending death :-— 
sometimes written Benshi. 

Banstiokle, (ban-stikl) n. A small fish; the stickle- 
back. 

Bantam, (ban'tam) n. A very small fowl, with feathered 
legs, brought, probably, from Bantam, in Java. 

Banter, (ban'ter) v. t. [F. badiner, to joke.] To play 
upon in words and in good humour : — imp. & pp. 
bantered; ppr. bantering. [jest. 

Banter, (ban'ter) n. Humorous raillery; pleasantry ; 

Banterer, (baii't§r-er) n. One who banters or rallies. 

Bantling, (baut'ling) n. A young or small child; 
an infant. 

Banyan, (ban'-yan) n. A kind of fig-tree whose 

feet long, and fonn a hemis- Banyan Tree, 
pherical head of 150 feet in 
diameter. 

Baptism, (bap'tizm) w. [G. 
baptizein, to baptize.] Act 
of baptizing ; the application 
of water to a person, as a 
religious ceremony, by which 
he is initiated into the visible 
church of Christ. ^ 

Baptismal, (bap-tiz'mal) a. 

Pei’tfiining to baptism. Baobab Tree. 

Baptist, (bap'tLst) n. One who administer baptism, 
specifically applied to John, the forerunner of Christ ; 

— as a contraction of Anabaptid, one who rejects in- 
fant baptism, and holds to Immersion as the proper 
mode of administering this rite, generally only to 
adults. 

Baptistery, (bap-tis'ter-e) n. A place where baptism 
is administered. [baptismal. 

Baptistic, (bap-tist'ik) a. Pertaining to baptism ; 

Baptize, (bap-tiz') v. t. To administer the sacrament 
of baptism to; to christen; — imp. & pp. baptized; 
ppr. baptizing. 

Baptizer, (bap-tiz'er) n. One who baptizes. 

Bar, (b&r) n. [F. barre, W. bar, branch.] A long piece 
of wood, metal, or other solid matter, used especially 
for a hindrance or obstruction any obstacle which 
obstructs or defends ; a barrier a bank of gravel, or 
other matter, at the mouth of a river or harbour ;~ 
the place in court which counsel occupy, or where 
prisoners are stationed ; — any'tribunal ; — ^the inclosed 
place of a tavern, where liquors are kept for sale ;-Ha 
horizontal mark across the escutcheon in music, a 
line drawn perpendicularly across the staff. 

Bar, (b&r) v. t. To fasten with a bar to obstruct ; to 
prevent;— to except; — ^to cross with stripes or line#|^" 
— imp. &pp. barred; ppr. barring. 

Barb, (b&rb) n. [L. barba,] Beard, or that which 
resembles it the point that stands backward Ih an 
aH«w; flsh-hdok, haj-^efsnsive arihobt dtteibntly 
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wom1)y hor8e$ * horse noted for speed; or a pigeon 
a hlaok or dun colour, from Barhm^. 

Sarh, (b&rb) •o.t. To furnish with barbs, as an arrow, 
Iftih^hook, or the like;— >to clothe, as a horse, with 
armour. 

Barbarian, (b4r-ba're'an) n. [G. harharos.^ A man 
in his rude state ; — a cruel, brutal man ; — a foreigner. 
Barbarian, (b^ir-bil're-an) a. Pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, savages; uncivilized; inhuman. 

Barbarism, (bai’^bfr-izm) n. An uncivilized state or 
condition ferociousness ; imiJurity of speech. 
Bbrbaril^, (bar-b&r'e-te) w. Conduct of a barbarian; 
savageness; cruelty; inhumanity. 

Barbarize, (birnbilir-iz) v. i. To reduce to barbarism to 
ijdopt a foreign mode of speech ; — v. t. To make bar- 
barous. 

Barbarous, (b^rlaiir-us) a. Uncivilized or savage;— 
cruel; ferocious ;— contrary to the pm-e idioms of a 
language. [manner. 

Barbarously, (bArOj&r-us-le) adv. In a barbarous 
Barbarousness, (bar'bar-ns-nes) n. Quality of being bar- 
barous; rudeness; fierceness. 

Barbate, (bia’'bat) a. [Ij. barba, beard,] Beaiing lines, 
spots, or tufts of hair ; bearded. 

Barbeoue, (b&r'be-ku) n. fP. barbe-d-queue, i.e,, from 
snout to taii] A hog, ox, or other large animal 
roasted whole; — a social entertainment, in the open 
air, at which animals are roasted whole. 

Barbecue, (bifrire-ku) v. t. To dress and roast whole : — 
irAO. ispp. barbecued; ppr. barbeouing. 

Barbel, (bar'bel) n. [L. burbus, from barba, beard.] 
A small beard-like process appended to the mouth of 
certain fishes;— a large fresli-water fish, found in 
many European rivers; — pi. A disease incident to 
horses and cattle, characterized by excrescences under 
the tongue. 

Barber, (barT5§r)«. [L. barba, beard.] One who shaves 
the heard, and outs and dresses the hair, of others. 
Barberry, (b^bgr-re) n. [h. berberin.] A shrubby 
plant, common in hedges. Its berries are used for 
preservea 

Barbet, (b&r'bet) n. [F. barbe.] A variety of dog 
having long curly hair; — a tropical bird having five 
bunches of stiif bristles at the base of the beak ; — 
species of worm. 

Barbican, (bar'be-kan) n, [A barbalchun.] An ad- 
vanced work defending the entrance to a castle or city; 
—an opening in the wall of a fortress for guns : — also 

Barbaoan. 

Bard, (b&rd) n, [W. bardd.1 A poet and minstrel 
among the ancient Celts ; hence, in modem usage, 
ape^t. 

Bardic, (b&rd'ik) a. Pertaining to bards, or their poetry. 
Bare, (bar) a. [A-S. bar, beer.] "Without covering; 
naked; — destitute; empty; unfuruished; — ^Laid open 
to view; exposed. 

Bare, (bar) v.t. To strip off the covering; to make 
naked: — imp. & pp. bared; ppr. baring. 

Barefaced, (barifast) a. [A.-S. bar, bare, and L. facies, 
face.] With the face uncovered; — shameless; impudent. 
Barefacedly, (barifast-le) adv. Without disguise or re- 
serve ; impudently. [faced ; efirontery ; assurance. 
Bare&oedness, (b^fast-nes) n. State of being bare- 
Barefoot, (barifbOt) a. & adv. With the feet hai'e. 
Barege, (l»-raiiO n. [P. from Barhges.^ A thin stuff 
for j^es* dresses, vails, [covered. 

Bare-headed, (barlied-ed) a. Having the head uu- 
Barelegged, (b^legd) a. Having the legs bare. 

Barely, (barle) adv. Only ; merely ; nakedly ; poorly. 
Bareness, (bSrines) ». The state of being bare ; naked- 


Bargain, (b&rigin) n. [L- bai'ca, a boat for mer- 
cbiuidise.] agreement between parties ooncemiug 
the sale of property ;— a stipulation of any kind ; — 
a Purchase, or the thing purchased;— a gainful trons- 


Bargain, (bdr'gin) v. t. To transfer for a consideration; 
—to sell ;— r. i. To make a contract ; to agree 
imp. ii pp. bargained ; ppr. bargaining. 

Bargainer, (barigin-er) n. The party who stipulates to 
sell and convoy property to another. 

Barge, (barj) n. [L. barca.] An elegant pleasure-boat ; 
— a large boat for the convey- 
ance of passengers or goods ; 

— ^the chief boat of a man- 
of-war ship. 

Barge-boaxd, (borj^bord) n. 

{Verge-board.] A board 
plac^ at the gable of a 
building to hide the hori- Barge, 

zontal timbers of the roof. [barge. 

Barge-man, (baxj'man) n. The man who manages a 
Bargown, (hurigown) n. The gown of a lawyer. 

BgriUa, (ba-ril'la) n. [Sp. barrilla.] A sea-shore plant 
from which soda is made; — ^the alkali produced; — 
impure soda obtained from any sea-shore plant. 
Bar-iron, (bar-i'urn) n. Iron wrought into bars of 
malleable iron. [metallic basis of barjia. 

Barium, (ba're-um) n. [Q. barns, heavy.] The 
Bark, (b^k) n. [Icel. horkr.] The exterior covering 
of a tree ; the rind. 

Bark, (bark) v. [A.-S. heorcan.] To stx*ip the bark 
from ; to peel ; — ^to cover or inclose with bark ; — v. i. 
To make the noise of dogs ; — to clamour :—imp. & pp» 
harked ; ppr. barking. 

Bark, (b^k) n. The noise made by a dog. 

Bark or Barque, (bark) n. [L. barca, boat.] A three- 
masted vessel, liaving her 
fore tkiid main masts rigged 
square, and her mizzen, fore 
and aft. 

Bark-bound, (barkTiound) a. 

Having the bark too firm or 
close. 

Bar-keeper, (barTtOp-gr) u. 

One who tends the bar of an Barque, 

inn. [strips ti-ees of their bark. 

Barker, (bark'er) n. One who clamours; — one who 
Barley, (biirile) n. [A.-S. here. Go. baris.] A valuable 
^•ain, of the family of grasses, used chiefly for mak- 
ing malt. Scot., &ere. [of swiftness. 

Barley-brake, (barile-brSk) n. A country play or game 
Barley-corn, (bur'le-kom) n. A gi-aiu of barley, about 
the third part of an inch in length. 

Barley-sugar, (bar-le-shbog'er) n. Sugar boiled till 
brittle and candied. [barley. 

Barley-water, (bar'le-waw-tcr) n. A decoction of pearl 
Barm, (barm) n. [A-S. beorma.] The foam rising 
ui>on malt liquors, when fermenting, and used as 
leaven in broad. 

Barmy, (biu-m'e) a. Containing harm or yeast. 

Barn, (barn) n. [A.-S. bere, barley, and em, a close 
place.] A building for storing grain, hay, &:c. ; also 
tor stabling cattle and horses. 

Barnacle, (barina-kl) n. [L. perna, F. bemacle.] A 
shell-fish, common alongsea-shores, and found adhering < 
to rocks, timber, vessels, &c. ; — a species of goose ; — an 
instrument put upon a horse’s nose, to coyfine him 
a pair of spectacles. 

Barometer, (ba-rom'e-tgr). n. [G. baros, weight, and 
metron, measure.] An instrument 
for determining the weight or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and ascer- 
taining the changes of weather, 
or height of any ascent. 

Barometrical, (bai’-d-met'rik-al) a. 

Pertaining to the barometer. 

Baron, (bariun) n. [Go. vair, A.-S. 
ver, man.] In England the low- 
est title of nobility ; one who ranks 
between a viscount and baronet 
Baronage, (bariun-Sj) ». The whole Barometei. 







body of baronB;~the dignity of 
a baron ; — ^the land whi^ 
title to a baron. 

Baroness, (bar^un-es^n. A baion’s 
wife. * 

Baronet, (bar'un-et) n. pDim. of 
baron.] A degree of honour be- 
low a baron and above a knight; 

— the lowest hereditary title. 

Baronetage, (bar'un-et-Sj) n. The 
ooUective body of baronets ;-“the Baron’s Coronet, 
state of a baronet. 

Baronetcy, (bar'o-net-se) n. The rank of a baronet. 
Baronial, (l^-r6'ne-al) a. Pertaining to a bju on. 
Barony, (bai*'o-ne) n. The honour or fee of a baron. 
Baroscope, (bar'o-skop) n. [G. baroa, weight, and j 
akopdn, to view.] Any instrument showing the ! 
changes in the weight of the atmosphere. j 

Barouche, (ba-rOOsh') n. [L. his, twice, and rota, 
wheel.] A four-wheeled carriage, with a falling top, i 
a seat on the outside for the driver, and two seats on 
the inside. [strong stuff, somewhat like camlet. 

Barracan, (bar'a-kan) n. [A. bdrik, camel.] A thick, 
Barrack, (bar'ak) n. [Sp. baira, bar.] A building set 
apart for soldiers; generally pi., the whole range of 
buildings for oflficors and men. 

Barraok-master, (bar'ak-nias'tor) n. The officer who 
superintends the barracks of soldiers. 

Barraooon, (bar'a-koon) n. [liarrack.] A slave ware- 
house, or an iticlosure where slaves are quartered; a fort. 
Barrator, (bar'a-ter) n. [L. baraiare.] An encourager 
of litigation; — the master of a ship who commits 
fraud in the management of it. 

Barratry, (bar'a-tre) n. Practice of encouraging law- 
suits ;— a fraudulent breach of duty on the part of a 
master of a ship. 

Barrel, (bar'el) n. [Gael, baraill, from barra, bar.] A 
round bulgy cask made of staves and bound with 
hoops ; — the quantity which such a vessel contains;— 
any hollow cylinder or tube. 

Barrel, (barrel) v. t. To put or pock in a barrel: — imp. & 
jap. barrelled ; ppr. barrelling. 

Barrel-bulk, (bar''el-bulk) n. A measure used in esti- 
mating capacity, as of a vessel for freight. [organ. 
Barrel-organ, (bar'el-or'gan) ii. The common hand- 
Barren, (bar'en) a. [Norman F. barein, F. baruigne.] 
Incapable of producing offspring, whether animal or 
vegetable; — ^producing nothing. [sterility. 

Barrenness, (bar^en-nes) n. State of being barren ; 
Barricade, (bar'e-kad) n. [P. barrique, Sp. barrica, 
cask.] A defensive fortification, made in haste, of 
anything that will obstruct the enemy ;— any obstruc- 
tion or means of defence. 

Barricade, (bar^e-kad)v. t. To fortify with any slight work 


kind of fence made to stop an enemy a fortress or 
fortified town on the frontier of a country;— any 
• obstruction any limit or boundary. 

Barring-out, ^ar'ing-out) n. Act of fastening the doors 
of a swool-]4om against a master. 

Barrister, (bar'is-ter) n. [From bar.] A counsellor at 
law, admitted to plead at the bar. 

Barrow, (bar'5) n, [A. * 8 . berewe, bemoan, to bear.] A 
* light, small frame b^ded on the bottom, for caring 
goo^, and borne by baud. WheeUbarrow, the same 
supported on wheels. 

Bu^w, (bar'd) m [A.-S. beorg.] A hillock or mound 
of earth, intended as a repository of the dead. 
Bair-shot, (bar'shot) n. Shot, consisting of a bar, with 
a half bcdl or round head at each 
end. 

3iarter, (bfir'tgr) v. i. [It. harau 
tore, •to exchange.] To traffic 
by exchanging one commodity for Bar^hot. 


another;— v.t To excdmnge or give in exchange:— «mp. 
bapp. bartered; ppr. bartering. 

Barter, (tAFter) n. Act of exchanging commodities 
the thing given in exchange. 

Bartizan, (bar'te-zan) n. A small overhanging turret, 
projecting from the angles of a square tower or the 
parapet of a building. 

Bar-wood, (bjir'woCd) n. A red wood &om Angola 
and the Gabboon, used as a dye-wood. 

Bar 3 rta, (ba-ri'ta) n. [G. barua, heavy.] The heaviest 
of the earths ; an oxide, the basis of whioh is a metollio 
substance called barium or barytum. 

Barytes, (ba-ii'tez) n. Sulphate of baryta, generally 
called heavy-apor. 

Barytone, (bar'e-ton) a. [G. harm, heavy, and tono», 
tone.] Grave and deep, as a kind of male voice. 

I Barytone, (bar'e-t5n) n. A male voice, the compass 
j of which lies between the bass and the tenor. 

I Barytum, (ba-ri'tum) n. A metal, the base of baryta. 
Bajsal, (ba'sal) a. Pertaitiing to, or constituting, the 
! base. 

Basalt, (ba-zawlt') n. [L. boAalt^, a dark and very 
har^^^^cies^ in 

basalt. ® Basalt. 

Bas-bleu, (ba'blu) n. [P. from haa-de-chauaae, stock- 
ing, and bleu, blue.] A literary lady ; a blue-stocking. 
Bascule Bridge, (ba'kul-brij) n. [F. bascule, a swing, 
and A.-S. brig.] A kind of drawbridge. 

Base, (has) a. [F. baa, L. baaaua.] Of humble birth 
and degree;— illegitimate;— low in value or estimation; 
—morally low ; unworthy ; mean in spirit deep or 
grave in sound— in this sense, written also Bass. 

Base, (bos) n. [G. basis, step.] The bottom; the part 
of a thing on which it stands or rests; — ^the broad 
part of any thing; — the part of a column between 
the top of the pedestal and bottom of the shaft ; — 
the principal element of a compound; — substance 
used to fix colours in cloth. [F. baase, bass, base, 
from baa, low.] The lowest part; the ^avest male 
voice. A tract of country protected by fortifications, 
or by natural advantages, from which the operations 
of an ai'my proceed ; — a line from wliich to compute 
the distances and positions of objects by a system of 
triangles. [imp. &pp. Wsed; ppr. basing. 

Base, (bas) v. t. To put on a base or basis ; to found 
Base-bom, (baslbom) a. Bom of low parentage. 
Baseless, (bSs'les) a. Having no foundation or support. 
Base-line, (bas'liu) n. A main line taken as a base 
of operations. [dishonourably. 

Basely, ( bas'le) adv. In a base manner ; illegitimately? 
Basement, (bas'ment) n. The lower story of a build- 
ing, whether above or below the ground. 

Base-minded, (bas-mind'ed) a. Mean spirited. 
Baseness, (bas'nes) m The quality of being base. 
Bashaw, (ba-sha') n. [Per. hdahd, pdah(L] A title 
of honour in the Turki^ dominions ; — ^now usually 
written pasha or pacha. [very modest. 

Bashful, (bash'fOul) a. Having a downcast look ; henoe^ 
Bashfully, (bash'f661-le) adv. In a bashfhl manner. 
Bashfolness, (bash'fCCl-nes) n. [F. baiaaer, to lower.} 
The quality of being bashfhl ; diffidence ; timidity, 
Basify, (bas'e-fl) v. t [L. basis, base, and /acere, te 
make.] To convert into a salifiable base. 

Basil, (baa'll) n. [Maae.] The angle to which ttie ^ 
cutting edge of a tool is ground. 

Basil, (baa'll) n. [G. baailikoa, royal.] A, ftogxant 
aromatic plwti one species ox which is xi|uoh tued 
in oookexy. 
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BmU» (basil) n, [Ij. baaaniim,] The skin of a sheep 
:<*-iu8o 

BasUiOi (ba*isirik) n. [G. basilike oikia^ royal house.) 
(higinaily the palace of a king; a large hall or couit 
of Justice ;-»a church, chapel, or cathedral. 

BAiujeon, (ba<ziVe>kuu) n. An ointment. 

Basilisk, (l^il-isk) n. [G. banlUkoi^l A fabulous 
serpent, called a cockatrice ;--a genua of crwted 
lisards ;--a large piece of ordnance. 

Basin, (ba^sn) lu [F. bassin, Ger. becken.] A hollow 
Teased to hold water for washing, and other uses; — 
aut hollow place containing water : — a circular or oval 
raUey; — the entii'e tract of country drained by a 
river; pond; dock; reservoir. 

Basis, (ba'sis) n. [G. basis.) That on which a thing 
rests :~»the principal ingredient; groundwork or first 
principle. 

Bsak, (bask) v. i. [Ger. bexhern.) To lie in warmth ; 
to he exposed to heat ;— v. t. To wann with genial 
hj^t. 

Bskket, (basicet) n. [W. basgawd, basg^ plaiting.] A 
vessel made of twigs, rushes, or other flexible things, 
interwoven ; — the contents of a basket. 

Baigue. (bAsk) w. (Probably from Basques.) A part of 
a lady’s dress, resembling a jacket with a short skiri. 
Bass, (bis) w. sing, is pi [A.-S. baers.) A fish of several 
species, much esteemed for food. 

Bass, (bis) n. [A modification of bast.) The tiel-tree, 
or its bark, which is used for mats, &c. 

Bass, (b&s) n. The lowest part in a musical com- 
position : — written also Base. 

Basset, (bas^set) n. (F. bassette.) A game at cards 
resembling the modern faro. [outcrop. 

Basset, (bas'set) n. Emergence of strata at the surface; 
Bassinet, (bas'e-net) n. A wicker basket, with a hood 
over one eud ; — a cradle. 

Bassoon, (bas-sOOn') n. [It. basso, low.] A wind in- 
sttument with eleven holes, which are stopped by 
the fingers, as in flutes. 

Bass-relief, (bi're'lSf) n. [F. ban, low, and relief, 
raised work.] Sculpture, whose figures do not stand 
out far from the ground on which they ore formed. 
Bast, (bast) n. [A.-S. b(est, O. H. Ger. bast.) Inner 
bark of the lime-tree, and hence matting, cordage, 
4co., made of the btu'k. 

Basl^d, (bas'terd) n. [F. bast, bdt, and ard, art.) An 

iU^timate child ; — an inferior quality of soft sugar. 
Bastard, (bas'tsid) a. Illegitimate ;--spuriou8 ; adul- 
terate ; counterfeit. [a bastard. 

Bastar^e, (bas'tgrd-iz) v. t. To make or prove to be 
Bastardy, (ba8’t§r-de) n. State of being a bastard; 
illegitimacy. I 

Baste, (bast) v,<. [Icel. beysta, to strike.] To beat; to 
oudgri to drip butter or fkt on meat in roasting ; i 
— v.t. [O. H. Ger. 6e«fan-, to sew.] To sew slightly, 
or with long stitches. 

Aastile, (bas-tar) n. [F. basrir, to build.] Originally, 
a temporary wooden tower used in warfare; hence, 
fbrtificatiou a dungeon or prison. 

Bastinado, (bas-te-na'do) n. [F. boston, now bdton, a 
stick.] A sound beating or cudgelling: specijicaLly, \ 
among the Turks, beating an ofl'euder on the soles of 
his feet. 

Bastinade, (bas-te-nadO v. t. To beat with a cudgel, 
especially on the soles of the feet. 

Basthm, (bast^un) n. [F. Sp. btutir, to build.] A i 
part of tl^ main inclosure 
ivhUfli projects toward the 
exterior, consisting of the 
faces and the jtowArs. 

Bat, (bat) CA.-S. beatan, 
to beat] A dub, used in / 1^1 \^| 
playing <»icket ;---a sheet of i V '*- 0 . 

cotton for quilting apiece^ ^ \ 

of a brick. A. Bastion. 

Bat] (bat) e. li To ttAUttge a bat, or play with eBt, 


Bat, (bat) n. [Corrupted from O. Eng. backs. Soot, 
backie, ’bitd.) One of a class — 

of mammals having a body 
resembling that of a mouse, 
and a kind of wings made 
by a membranous expansion 
stretching from the fore ex- 
tremities to the tail. 

Batch, (bach) n. [From bake, Bat 

A.-S. hamn.) The quantity of bread baked at one 
time ; a baking. 

Bate, (bat) r.t. [F. battre, to beat.] To beat down; to 
lessen; — ^to allow by way of deduction. 

Bateau, (bat-dO n. [F. from It. butto, rowing-boat] 
A light boat, long in proportion to its breadth. 

Bath, (bath) n. [A.-S. baetk, Skr, xdd, to bathe.] A 
place to bathe in; — act of exposing the body, &c., 
to water or vapour;— a Hebrew measure containing 
7 gallons and 4 pints for liquids ; and 3 pecks and 3 
pints as a dry measure. 

Bath-room, (bath'rOom) n. An apartment for bathing. 
Bathe, (baTU) v. t. To wash by immersion ; — ^to moisten; 
— V. i. To be, or lie, in a bath ; — to be immersed 
imp. ii pp. bathed ; yjpr. bathing. 

Bathos, (bu'thos) n. [G. bathus, deep.] A descent 
from the elevated to the mean, in writing or speech ; 
the art of sinking. 

Batlet, (batTet) n. [Bal.] A small bat for beating 
linen when taken out of the buck. 

Baton, (ba-tong') n. [F. bdton.) A staff or truncheon, 
used for various purposes. 

Batrachian, (ba-tra'ke-aii) n. [G. batrachos, a frog.] 
An animal of the order Batraclda. 

Battalia, (bat-tul'ya) n. (L.J JJisposition or arrange- 
ment of regiments, battalions, &c. , as for action. 
Battalion, (bat-taTyun) ». [F. bataillon.) A body of 
infantry ; in the British army about eight liundred 
men. under the command of a lieuteuant-ooloiiel. 
Battel, (bail) n. A trial in which a person accused 
was allowed to fight with his accuser. 

Battel, (bat'tel) n. [O. Eng. bat, and A.-S. dal.) 
Provisions taken from the buttery; the charges 
thereon. 

Batten, (bat'n) v.i. To fatten to fertilize, as land; 
— V. i. To grow fat ; to live in luxury ; — v. t. To fasten 
with battens;— to cover and nail down the hatches 
ofasliip: — ivip. £1 pp, battened; ppr. battening. 
Batten, (batTi) n. [F. bdton, stick.] A narrow piece 
of board, or scantling ; — the movable bar of a loom. 
Batter, (bat'tcr) v. t. [L. batuei'e, to beat.] To beat 
repeatedly and with violence; specifically, to attack 
with artillery ; —to wear* or impair^— v. i. To slope 
gently backward:— imp. &pp. battered ;pp7*. battering, 
Batter, (bat'tgr) n. A mixture of flour, eggs and minr 
in cookery paste. 

Batter, (bat'tgr) n. One who holds the bat in cricket. 
Battering-ram, (bat'tgr-ing-ram) [From a re- 
semblance to the head of a ram.J 

An engine used to beat down the 
walls of besieged places;— a black- 
smith’s hammer. 

Battery, (bat'tgr-e)n. {F.batterie, 
from battre.) Aot of battering; 

—any place where cannon are *>■ 
mounted ;— a number of cannon 
taken collectively ; — a number of ' 
jars, charged with electric fluid; Battering-ram. 
—an apparatus for generating galvanic eleottioltys 
— ^the uulawfiil beating of another. 

Batting, (bat'ting) n. Uottou or wool in sheets;— 
using the bat. 

Battle, (batl) n. jlT to beat.] A fight or en- 

counter between opposing forces ; combat; engagement. 
Ba^e, (batT) v.i. To contend in fight: — imp, 
battled; pp,-. battling. 

Bittl«-anray, (bat1-a-ra) n. at bgttie; 
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Bftttle-aze, (batl-aks) n. A kind of axe formerly 
used as an offensive weapon. I 

Battle-door, (batl-dor) n. [Sp. batall^r, | 
to combat.] An instrument of play, iy|jA 
with a handle and a flat board, used to 
strike a shuttlecock. „ , ^ ^ 

Battlement, (bat'l-ment) n. batir, to 
build.] An indented parapet, originally 
used only on fortifications; — any wall with j 

openings or embrasures. / 

Battue, (bat'tu) n. [F. from battre, to / 
beat.] Act of beating woods, &o., for r t 
game ; — ^the game beaten up. Battle-axe. 

Bauble, (bawlsl) n. [It. babbola.] A trifling piece 
of finery ; a gew-gaw. 

Bawd, (bawd) n. [Go. A person who keeps 

a brothel, and conducts criminal intrigues— usually 
applied to females. 

Bawdy, (bawd'e) a. Obscene ; filthy ; unchaste ; lewd. 
Bawl, (bawl) v. i. [loel. baula, Ger. bellen, L. balare, 
to bleat.] To cry with vehemence in exultation, or 
from pain or vexation ; — v. t. To proclaim by outcry; 
to cry : — imp. & pp. bawled ; ppr. bawling. 

Bawl, (bawl) n. A loud prolonged cry. 

Bay, (ba) a. [L. badiua.] Red or reddish; inclining 
to chestnut. 

Bay, (b.i) n. [L. baia, Ir. &Gael. badJi, or bagh.] An 
' inlet of tiio sea smaller than a gulf ; — a principal 
compartment or division in a building ; — a place in a 
barn for depositing hay. 

Bay, (bsl) w. [L. ba.cca, berry.] The laurel-tree ; an 
honoiury garland or crown made of laurel; — pi. 
literary excellence. 

Bay, (ba) n. A state of defence and defiance when 
escape has become impossible. 

Bay, (ba) r. i. [P. abayer.] To bark, as a dog at his 
game ; — v. t. To bai'k at ; — to enclose and set at bay. 
Bayard, (ba'drd) n. Properly a bay horse, but often 
any horse. [the plant itself. 

Bayberry, (b?l'b§r-e) n. The fruit of the bay-tree and 
Bayonet, (ba'ou-et) n. [!So called because first made 
at Bayonne.] A short, ^ „ 

pointed instrument of iron, ( hHi iiiiiiiii i i ll — ■ ■ ■ - 
fitted to a gun. _ C • 

Bayonet, (ba'on-et) v. t. ToF'-Tif^ 1 y 

stab with a bayonet; — to 

drive by the bayonet : — imp. a. Sword bayonet. 

& pp. bayoneted; ppr. bay- b. Common bayonet, 
oneting. [by evaporation. 

Bay-salt, (ba'sawlt) n. Salt obtained from sea-water. 
Bay-window, (biVwin-do) rt. A projecting window 
forming a recess in a room. 

Bazaar, (ba-zar') n. [Per. bdzdr, market.] In the 
East a market-place; a spacious hall or suite of rooms 
for the solo of goods ; — a ladies’ sale for a benevolent 
obiect. 

Be, (be) V. i. and auxiliary. [A,-S. beon, beonne, 
Skr, bhU, to be.] To have a state or existence; to I 
^ exist logically, or in thought;— to exist actually, or 
*win the world of fact ; — ^to exist in some particular state 
or relation;— to become: — imp. was; pp. been; pjpr. 
being. ; 

Beach, (bech) n. [D. & gw. bakke.] The shore of 
the sea or lake washed by the tide. 

Beach, (bech) v. t. To run upon a beach. 

Beacon, (be'kn) n. [A.-S. beacen.] A signal fire or 
light on a hill top ; — a mark near tlie shore, or in 
shoal water, as a guide to marinera a light-house. 

Beacon, (be'kn) v. t. To give light to, as a beaoon : 

imp. Si pp. beaconed; ppr. beaconing. 

Bead, (bed) n. [A.-S* 6e«d, prayer, frdm biddan, to 
pray.] A little perforated ball strung on a thread, 
and worn for ornament — necklace; or us^ to count 
prayers by Roman Catholics— any small glo- 
bular Ijjpdy ;— a round moulding. 

Beading, (bedding) n. A moulding in imitation of beads, | 


Beadle, (be’dl) n. [A.-S. beodan, to bid.] A messenger 
or crier of a court ; — an officer in a university, who 
precedes with the mace ;— a parish officer. 

' Bead-roll, (bed'rbi) n. A catalogue of deceased per- 
sons, for whom prayers are counted on a chaplet ; a 
catalogue in general. 

Beagle, (b&^gl) n. [Ir. & Gael, beag^ smalL] A small 
I hound used in hunting hares. ' 

Beak, (bek) n. [Ir, & Gael, bee, D. 6«ifc.] The bill or ' 
nib of a bird, turtle, &c. ;- any tiling ending in a 
point, or projecting like a beak. 

Beaked, (b&kt)a. Having a beak; ending in a point 
or process like a beak. 

Beaker, (bGk^§r) n. A large drinking-cup or vessel. 
Beak-iron, (bek'i-urn) n. A pointed tool used by 
blacksmiths. 

Beal, (bel) v. i. To gather pus ; to fester. 

Beam, (bGm) [A. -8. beam, N. II. Ger. battm, tree.] 
Any Im’ge piece of timber, long in proportion to its 
thickness; — a main timber of a building, ship, loom, 
plough, or other structure ; — the part of a balance 
from which the scales hang ; — the pole of a carriage ; 

— the shank of an anchor;— a collection of parallel 
rays from any luminous body. 

Beam, (bem) v. t. To send forth; to emit;— v. i. To 
emit I'ays of light ; to shine:— & pp. beamed ; ppr, 
beaming. 

Beamy, (bCm'e) a. Emitting rays of light; radiant; 

— resembling abeam ; massy. 

Bean. (b'*n) «. [A.-S. bean, G. puanos.] A well-known, 
leguminous plant, and it'} seed, of many varieties. 

Bear, (bar) v. t. [A.-S. beran, Go. bairan, L. /erre, G. 
2 iherein.\ To support or sustain; — to remove; to 
convoy ; — to have in mind : to ontei'taiu to en- 
dure ; to suffer ; — to sustain the effect of, or be answer- 
able for : — to show or exhibit ; — to admit or be capable 
of;— to beliave ; to act ; — to bring forth ; to ^ve birth 
to ; — V. i. To produce, as fruit : to be fruitful ; — ^to 
suffer or endure ; — to lean upon ; — to press ; — to take 
effect; to succeed ; — to be situated, as to the point of 
compass ; — to relate or refer to ‘.-—imp. bore; pp. bom, 
borne; ppr. bearing. 

Bear, (bar) n. [A.-S. bera ] A wild quadruped of 
the genus Ursus. Among the 
species are the brown bear of 
Europe, the white polar bear, 
the grisly bear of the Rocky 
Mountains, the black bear of > 

North America. One of two con- u 
stellations in tlie northern heiuis- ; 
phore, called the Greater and 
Lesser Bear. 

Bearable, (ba,r'a-bl) a. Capable Black Bear, 
of being borne ; tolerable. 

Bearably, (bfir'a-ble) adv. In a tolerable manner. 

Beard, (bord) n. [A.-S. beard, L. borba.] The hair 
that grows on the chin, and adjacent parts of the 
face ; — ^the long stiff hairs on a plant ; the awn. 

Beard, (bGrd) v. t. To pluck, or pull the beard of ;— 
to set at defiance : — imp. & pp. bearded ; ppr, bearding. 
Bearded, (bGi'd'ed) a. Having a beard ; prickly ; jagged. 
Beardless, (berd’les) a. Without a beard; youthful 
Bearer, (bu*'er) n. One who, or that which sustains, 
or carries ; — specifically, one who assists in carrying a 
body to the ^ave ; — one who holds a cheque or other 
order for the payment of money ; — a figure by the side 
of a shield; a supporter. 

Bear-garden, (brur gar-den) n, A place whom bears are 
kept for sport ; — a turbulent assem bly. 

Bearing, (b'T'ing)u, The manner in which a person 
bears himself; — the situation of an object, with re- ** 
speot to another ; relation act of giving biil/h ;— span 
of a beam, or other piece of timber; — any single 
emblem in an escutcheon. 

Bearish, (bOr'ish) a. Bartaking of tlie qualities of a 
bear;— gmff; unoultiv^^d. 

E 
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Sdif’i-foot) n. A species of hellebore. 

Bear^kiii, (ba^skin) n. The siuu of a bear ;~a shaggy, 
irobUen cloth. 

Bbastt (best) n. [P. hite, L. 6e«<ia, H. Oer. hettie.] 
An^ four<footed animal, which may be UBecf for 
labbur, food, or sport; as opposed to man, any 
irrational animal [brutality; filthiness. 

Beasl^ess, (bSstle-nes) n. The state of being beastly ; 
Beastly, (beetle) a. Like a beast in form and nature ; 
brutal ; filthy. 

Beat, (bSt) v. e. [A.-S. heataut L. batuere.l To strike 
xep^te^y; to punish with blows; — to bruise, or 
imlveru!e;~-to hammer as gold into form;— -to range 
over; — ^to overcome in contest ;—v. t. To throb; to 

S ulsate: — to oome or act with violence; — to be in 
oubt; — to make progress against the direction of 
the wind, by sailing in a zigzag line ; — imp. beat ; pp. 
beat, beaten; ppr, beating. 

Beat, (b6t) ». A stroke a recurring stroke ; a pul- 
sation; — the rise or fall of the hand or foot, in 
relating time; — a round or course prescribed or 
fo^ueutly gone over ; — a place of freqiient resort. 
Beaten, (beVu) a. Made smooth by beating or worn 
by use. (instrument for pounding. 

Beater, (bet'er) n. One who beats, or strikes; — ^an 
Beatific, (bii-a-tifik) a. Imparting or completing 
blissful enjoyment. [happy manner. 

Beatifioally. (be-a-tifik-al-le) adv. lu a beatific or 
Bsatifioation, (be-at-e-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of beatifying ; 
—an act of the pope declaring a person beatified after 
death. 

Beatify, (bS-at'e-fi) v. t. [L. beatus, happy, and Jacere, 
to make.] To make happy ; to pronounce or regard as 
hjippy;— to bless with celestial enjoyment; — to declare, 
that a person is received into heaven : — imp. pp. 
beatified ; ppr. beatifying. 

Beating, (bet'ing) n. Act of giving blows ; punishment 
by blows pulsation ; throbbing ;— process of sailing 
against the wind by lacks. 

Beatitude, (b§-at'e-tud) ti. [L.] Felicity of the highest 
kind ; heavenly bliss ; — the declaration of blessedness 
made by our Saviour in regard to particular virtues. 
Beau, (bo) 72. [F. from L. beUait.] A man of dress; 
a fine, gay man ; a lady’s attendant or suitor. 

Beau Ideal, (b5-I-de'al) n. [F.J A conception of 
, mrfeot or consummate beauty. 

Bbauiah, (bd'ish) a. Like a beau ; foppish ; fine. 
Beau-monde, (bo-mongd') n. [F.] The fashionable 
world ; people of rank and fashion. 

Beauteous, (bu'te-us) a. [iYoiu beauty.] Very fair, or 
very handsome; beautiful. 

^ Beauteously, (bfi'te-us-le) adv. lu a beauteous manner. 
Beauteousness, (bu'te-us-nes) u. State or quality of 
being beauteous ; beauty. 

Beautiful, (bu^te-fOul) a. Having the qualities which 
constitute beauty ; lovely. 

Beautifully, (bu'te-fOol-e) adv. In a beautiful manner. 
Beautify, (bu'te-fi) v. t. (Eng. beauty^ and L. facere, 
to make.] To make or render beautiful; — v.i. To 
become beautiful: — imp. A pp. beautified; ppr. 
beautifying. 

BeaMy|y» (bu'te) n. [F. beautd, from &mu, beautiful.] 
An assemblage of graces or of properties wliioh please 
the eye or we mind; — a particular grace, feature, 
onuuuent, or excellence ; — a beautiful woman. 

Beaver, (bSWgr) 7i. [A.-S. beo/er, befeVf L. Jiber.] An 
amphibious, rodent quad- 
ruped; — tfxe fur of the \\\ /Ml/ 
beaver hat made of the 
fur; — a clpth used for 
making overooats, Ao. Y// 

Beaver, (bfi'ver) a. Made of //y 
beaver, or of the flir of the ^ 
beaver. i 

Beaver, (bS'v$r)n. V^.bavibre, . 

U baviera.] ?aFt of Beaver. | 
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helmet in front, so constructed 
that the wearer could raise or 
lower it to eat and drink. 

Becalm, (be-kam') v. t. [It. and ml 

Sp. ealma, calm.] To still; to 
appease;— to keep from motion tt .■Mr 
by want of wind: — imp. A pp. 
becalmed; ppr. becalming. 

Because, (be'kaw/)ce72^. [O.Eng. 
from by and cause.] By or for 
the cause that ; on this account ; a Beaver, 
for the reason. 

Beoharm, (be-ch&rmO v.t. To charm; to captivate; 
to enchant. 

Beck, (bek) n. rA.-S. beenian, to beckon.] A aigid- 
ficant nod or motion of the head or hand. 

Beck, (bek) v. i. To nod,«or make a sign with the 
head or hand :-—v.t. To notify by a motion of the head 
or hand ; to intimate a command to. 

Beckon, (bek'n) v. i. To make a si^i to with hand or 
finger, Ac. ; — v. t. To make a significant sign to ; 
to summon; — imp. A pp. beckoned; ppr. beckoning. 
Becloud, (be-kloud') v. t. To cause obscurity or dim- 
ness to; to make dark or gloomy: — imp. A pp. be- 
clouded; ppr. beclouding. 

Become, (be-kum') v. i. [A.-S. hecuman, to come to.] 
To pass from one state or condition to another ; to 
enter into some new state ; — v. t. To suit or bo 
suitable to ; to befit : — imp. became ; pp. become ; 
ppr. becoming. [gmous; suitable; graceful 

Becoming, (be-kum'ing) a. Appropriate or fit ; con- 
Becomingly, (be-kum'ing-le) adv. After a proper or* 
graceful manner. [of smtableness ; propriety. 

Becomingness, (bo-kum'ing-nes) n. State or quality 
Bed, (bed) n. [A.-S. hed,beddf Go. badi.] An article 
of furniture to sleep or take rest on; — matrimonial 
connection ; marriage a plat of ground in a garden, 
usually a little raised bottom of a stream a layer, 
j seam, or stratum ; — place on which any thing rests. 

! Bed, (bed) v. t. To place in a bed ; — to plant and 
j cover; — to put in place of rest and security, sur- 
rounded or inclosed ; — v. i. To go to bed ; to cohabit : 
— imp. A pp. bedded; p^tr. bedtting. 

Bedabble, (be-dab'bl) v. t. To sprinkle or wet with 
moisture : — imp. A pp. bedabbled ; ppr. bedabbling. 

, Bedash, (be-dash') v. t. To wet by throwing water on : 
— imp. A pp. bedashed; ppr. bedashing. 

Bedaub, (bfi-dawb') v. t. To soil with any thing thick 
and foul ; to daub over : — imp. A pp. bedaubed; ppr. 
bedaubing. 

Bedazzle, (b6-daz'zl) v. t. To make dim by too strong 
light ; — imp. & pp. bedazzled ; ppr. bedazzling. 
Bed-chamber, (^d'cham-ber) n. A chamber for a bed. 
Bedding, (bed'ing) n. Materials jof a bed, whether 
for man or beast ;— positioii of beds and layers. 

Bedeck, (be-dek') v.t. To deck, ornament, or adorn: 
— imp. A pp. bedecked ; ppr. bedecking. 

Bedevil, (be-dev'l) v. t. To thi-ow into confusion, os 
if by evil spirits ;— to destroy. 

Bedew, (b6-du') v. t. To moisten with dew, or as with 
dew : — imp. A pp. bedewed; ppr. bedewing. i ‘ 

Bedight, (be-dit') v. t. [Be and dight.] To deck with 
ornaments ; to set ofi. t 

Bedim, (bB-dim') v. t. To make dim ; to obscure or 
darken :—imp. A pp. bedimmed ; ppr. bedimming. 
Bedizen, (be-di'zn) v. t. [Be and dizen.] To dress or 
adorn tawdrily or with false taste. • 

Bedlra, (bedlam) n. [CoiTupted from BethleJiem.] A 
mad-house figuratively, a place of uproar. 

Bedlamite, (bed'lam-it) n. An inhabitant of a mad- 
house; a madman. 

Bedouin, (bed'oo-in) n. [A. beddiH, badd, to Kve in 
tlie desert.] One. of a tribe of nomadic Arabs living 
m tents. ® 

Bed-post, (bed^post) n. The post of a bedstead. 
Bedra^le, (be-drag'gi) v. t. To soil, by drai^gin^ in 
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dirt, mud, dco. it pp* bedraggled ; ppr. bed- 
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Bwenob, <b3*dren8h0 v. t To drench ; to soak ; to 
wet through ; to saturate i^—imp. it pp. bedrenohed ; 
ppr. bedrenohing. 

Sedridden, (bed'rid-n) a. [Bed and ride., pp. rid, rid- 
den.} Confined to the bed by age or infirmity. 
Bedroom, (bed'rOOm) n. An apt^ment for a bed. 
JBedrop, (be-dropO 'v* t. To sprinkle, or cover as with 
drox>8. 

Bedstead, (bed'sted) n. A fSrame for supporting a bed. 
Bed-time, (bed^tim) ». Usual hour of going to bed. 
Bee, (be) ». [A.-S. beo.] A well-known foui’-winged 
insect of many genera and ^ 

Species; — figuratively, an — 

industrious peraon. 

Beech, (bech) a. [A.-S. 

L. /ague, G. pfi£gos.} A #0\ 
tree of the genus Fagutt. ^ ^ 

Beechen, (bech'n) a. Con- ® ^ ° 

sisting of, or pertaining to, a Queen Bee. e Working Bee. 
the wood or bark of the beech. 

Bee-eater, (bS^et er) n. A bird that feeds on bees. 

Beef, (bef) n. [F. boeuf, from L. bos, G. bous.] An 
animal of the genus Bos, 

including the bull, cow, j 

and or, in their full-grown ^ 

state, fin this, which is ^ 9 | « i 3 if 

the original sense, the — > — r'"' 4 -'“' 

word has a pi. 6eei’cs.J The 

flesh of an ox, bull, or 

cow, or of bovine animals wV/^Ja I iT 

generally, when killed. I U M ]// 

Beef, (bef) a. Pertaining \\ i-hU i 
to the flesh of bovine ani- *SS^s^-'. 
mals. ’ ’ ' 

Beef- eater, (bSfCt-§r) w. 1 , neck; 2, shaking-piece ; 3. 
fPctff and eater, or from chine; 4, riba: 6, clod; 

Sir- 

buffet. J One who eats n, 12 , foot; 13 , udder; 
beef; hence, a large, well- 14, shin; ]6, cheek, 
fed person; — one of the yoornen of the guard, in 
EngJand. (broiling. 

Beefsteak, (befstak) n. A slice of beef broiled, or for 
Bee-hive, (bs'hiv) n. A case or box used as a habitation 
for bees. [moor. 

Beeld, (beld) n. Shelter ; a hut, or cattle shed on the 
Bee-Ime, (be'lin) n. The shoi-test line from one place 
to another. 

Beer, (ber) n. [A.-S. beor, D. and Ger. bier.} A fer- 
mented liquor made from malted grain, with hops 
and other ttavouring matters ; — a fermented extract of 
plants, as spruce, ginger, sassafras, <fec. 

Bees-wax, (bSz'waks) n. The wax secreted by 
bees, of which their cells are constructed. 

Beet, (bet) n. [A.-S. bete, L. beta.] A plant, having 
a succulent root used for food, and for making sugar. 
Beetle, (be'tl) n. (A.-S. bytl, mallet; healan, to beat; 
bitel, the insect beetle, from bUan, to bite.] A heavy 
mallet or wooden hammer; — coleopterous insect 
having four wings, the outer being stiff' cases for 
covering the others when folded. 

Beetle, (be'tll v. i. [A.-S. beotan,tQ threaten.] To hang 
or extend out ; to jut. [brows. 

Beetle-browed, (be'tl-browd) a. Having prominent 
Beetle-headed, (bo'tl-hed-ed) a. Having a head like a 
beetle; dull, stupid. 

Befall, (be-fawl') V. f. [Sax. ftc/ofiZan, to happen.] To 
happen to ; to occur to ; — v. i. To come to pass ; to 
happen:— iwp. befell; pp. befallen; ppr. befalling. 
Befit, (be'fit) v. t. To be suitable to ; to suit ; to 
become. 

Befool, (be-fOdl') v. t. To fool ; to infatuate ; to de*- 
ceive: — imp. it pp. befooled; ppr. befooling. 

Before, (be-fSr') prep. [Be and fore. A-S. beforan.} 
Xn front of; preoedin|; in spaoe, time, (U^nity, rank, 


right or worth ;-4n preaenoe oriflght of; flufing; in 
the power of 

Before, (be-f6r0 cd,v. On the fore part; in front;— in 
time preceding ; already. 

Beforehand, (b6-f6r'hand) adv. In a state of antici- 
pation or pro-occupation;— by way of preparation or 
pielimiuai'y. 

Beforetime, (b6-f6r'tim) adv. Of old time ; formerly. 
Befoul, (be-foul') v.t. To make foul; to soil; to 
dirty. ; , 

Befriend, (be-frendO v. t. To act as a friend to ; to 
aid or countenance imp. ds pp, befriended; ppr, 
befriending. 

Befringe, (^-frinj') v. t. To flimish with a fringe. 

Beg, (ba)w. [Turk, beg, which is pron. bay.} The 
governor of a town or district in Turkey ; a bey. 

Beg, (beg) v, t. [A.-S. biddan, O. S. biddian.} To 
ask earnestly, with liumility, or in charity ; — to take ' 
for granted ; — v, i. To ask alms or charity ; to prac- 
tise begging .‘—imp. & pp. begged; ppr. begging. 
Beget, (bc-get') v. t. [Be and A.-S. getan, to obtain.] To 
procreate, as a father or sire : to get ; to produce 
imp. begot, begat; pp. begot, begotten; ppr, be- 
getting. 

Begetter, (bO-get'er) n. One who begets. 

Beggar, (beg'ger) n. (0. Eng, more properly hegger, 
from beg.} One who entreats earnestly, or with 
humility; specifically, one who lives by begging; a 
mendicant. 

Beggar, (beg'ger) v. t. To reduce to beggary ; to 
impoverish; — to make destitute; to exhaust :— imp. 

& pp. beggared ; ppr. beggaring. 

Beggarliness, (beg'ggr-le-ues) n. State of being beg- 
garly. 

Beggarly, (beg^ggr-lo) a. In the condition of a beggar; 
extremely indigent ; mean. [or indigence. 

Beggary, (bog'ger-e) 11 . A state of extreme poverty 
Begging, (beg'ing) n. The act of asking, or the praotico 
of living on, alms. 

Begild, (bij-gild') v. t. To cover or overlay with gold: 
— pp. begilt; ppn be gilding. 

Begin, (be-gin') v. i. [A. -8. heginnan, ginnan, G. 
genomai, to beor to become.] To have an original or 
first existence; to take rise; to commence; — to do 
the first act ; to take the first step ; — v. t. To enter 
on; to commence: — imp. began; pp. beg;un; ppr, 
beginning. [practitioner; atyra 

Beginner, (be-gin'er) n.. One* who begins; a young 
Beginning, (be-gin'ing) n. The first cause; origin; 
source; — that which vs first; commencement; — tho 
rudiments, first ground, or materials. 

Begird, (bc-gerd') v. t. To bind with a band or girdle; 
— to surround; to encompass; — imp. begirt, begirded; 
pp. begirt; ppi’. begirding. 

Begloom, (bii-gloom') v. t. To wrap in darkness; to 
cover with clouds. 

Begnaw, (b6-uaw') v. t. To bite or gnaw:— pp. bo- 
gnawed; ppr. begnawlng. 

Begone, (bu-g6n') tnteri. Go away ; depart. 

Begrime, (be-grim') v. t. To soil with grime or dirt : 
— imp. it pp. begnmed; ppr. begriming. 

Befprudge, (be-gruj') v. t. To envy the possession of; 
— imp. it pp. begrudgfid ; ppr. begrudging. 


deceiving. [beguiles, 

Beguiler, (bS-gil'fir) n. One who, or that wliich. 
Behalf, (b5-hiif) n. [A,-S. be/i^e, profit.] Advantage; 
• (K>nvemence ; benefit ; interest : support ; defence. 
Behave, (bC-hav') v. t. [A-S. bekabban, to detaiml 
To carry; to conduct; to manage;— v.i. To act; 
bear or carry oue’a self:— imp. & pp. bejiaved; ppr^ 
behaving. 

Behaviour, (be-h&Vy§r) n. Manner at having, 
whether good or bad; hearinig; av cariiago. 
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Behead, (bS-hedO v. t. To eerer the head from the 
body; to decapitate & J>P* beheaded; ppr. be- 

Beheauwt (bSliS-motfa) n. (H. h'Mimtht pi, of 
Vh$m6ih, beaat] An animal desciibed in the book 
of Job, xh 15'24, and variouely supposed to be the 
ox» the elephant, the crocodile, the mastodon, and 
the hippopotamus. 

Behest, (be-hest') a. [A.-S. bcftcss.] That which is 
willed or ordered ; command; mandate ; injunction. 
Behind, (b§-hind') prep. [A.-S. behindan,} On the 
tWKdc of; on the other side of;— left after;— left at 
a distance by, in progress of improvement. 

Behind, (be>hmdO adv. At the back pai-t; in the 
rear ;— toward the back part ;— not yet brought for- 
ward to view ; reioaining; — ^backward in time or order; 
past. 

Behindhand, (be-hind'hand) a. In arrear ; in a state 
where expenditures have preceded the receipt of 
funds in a state of backwardness ; tardy ; dilatory. 
Behold, (be-hold') v. t. [A. -8 from prefix be and beaU 
dan, to hold, keep.] To fix the eyes upon ; to look 
at ; to see with attention ; — v. i. To direct the eyes i 
to an object ; to look \--imp. h pp. beheld ; vpr. be- 
holding. [indebted. 

Beholden, (be-h61d'n) a. Obliged ; bound in gratitude; 
Beholder, (be-hbld'sr) n. One who beholds ; a spectator. 
Behoof, (be-hoof) n. Need; necessity; advantage; 
profit; benefit. 

Behoove, (be-h^^vO %\ t [A. -8. beliofian, O, H. Ger. 
bikeffan, to take.] To be necessary for; to be fit or 
meet for, with respect to necessity, duty, or con- 
venience. 

Being, (be'ing) n. Existence in fact or in thought ; — 
that which exists ;— a living spirit ; an animal ; a 
creature. [to beat soundly ; to cudgel 

Belabour, (bC-la'bgr) v. t. To work diligently upon ; — 
Belaoe, (be-lasO To fasten with lace or cord; to 
whip. 

Belated, (be-lat'ed) a. Benighted; abroad late at 
night : later than the time appointed. 

Belay, (bS-la') v.t. To block up: to obstruct; to lay 
in ambush ; — to make fast, as a rope, by taking several 
turns round a pin ;— imp. pp. belayed ; ppr. be- 
laying. 

Belch, (belsh) r. f. [A.-S. fteatejian.] To throw up from 
the stomach with violence ; to eruct ; — v.i. To issue 
with violence r— imp. & pp. belched; ppr. belching. 
Beldam, (bel'dam) [F. belle-dame, fine lady; after- 
wards corrupted.] Grandmother ;— an old woman in 
general ; an ugly old woman ; a hag. 

Beleaguer, (be-lS'ggr) v. t. [Ger. lagem, to encamp.] 
To surround with an army, so as to preclude escape ; 
to besiege ; to blockade : — imp. & pp. beleaguered ; 
ppr, beleaguering. 

Belfry, ^I'fre) n. [Ger. 6crp, mountain, and friede, 
peace, P. b^roy, tower.] A movable tower, erected 
by bemegers for attack and defence; — a bell-tower. 
Bwal, (be'le-al) n. [H. 67i, not, and ja'al, profit.] 
An evil spirit ; a wicked unprincipled person. 

Belie, (be-li') v. t. [Be and A. -S. Lig, to he. ] To give the 
lie to ; to show to be false ;— to give a false representa- 
tion or account of ;— to tell lies concerning ; to slander : 
— imp. pp. bdied ; ppr. belying. 

Belief, (bg-lef) n. [From believe.l An assent of mind 
to the truth ; — ^the thing believed ; a tenet, or body 
of tenets ; — a creed : — confidence ; reliance. 

Believable, (bS-iev'a-bl) a. Capable or wortliy of being 
l]^li0Vdd* 4 

Believe, (bS-lSV) v.i. [Prefix he and A.-S. Ufan, lyfan, 
to allow, permit.] To bo persuaded of the truth of; 
to regard as true ; to place confidence in ; to credit ; — 
v.i. To have a firm persuasion, which often ap- 
proaches to cei-talnty to think ; to suppose :— imp. 
&pp. believed; ppr. believing. 

Believer, (b5-lev'§r) n. One who wediti ; especially, one 
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who believes in the Scriptures m a revelation from 
God ;— a professor of Christian faith. 

Belike, (be-lik') adv. It is likely ; probably ; perhaps. 
Bell, (bel) n. [A.-S. bdlan, to bellow.] A hollow 
metallic vessel which gives forth 
a clear, ringing sound on being | . 

{ struck ; — any thing in the form jLl M.*' r ■ B 
of a beU, as the cup or calyx 

Bell^onna,(beMa-don'na) m [It. ml 

fine lady.] Deadly night-shade, ■ I 

employed as a cosmetic. JHKnlfL B i 

Belle, (bel) n. [L. bellus.) A H 

young lady of superior beauty, ' r 

and much admired. i 

Belles-lettres, (bel-let'tr) n. pi. BeU. 

[F.] Polite or elegant literatm'e. (bells. 

Bell-founder, (bel'found-gr) n. One who founds or casts 
Bell-foundry, (belTound-re) n. A place where bells are 
founded or cast. [bells. 

Bell-hanger, (belliang-gr) n. One who hangs and fixes 
Bellicose, (bel'le-kOs) a. [L. bellicosus.] Disposed to 
contention ; pugnacious. 

Belligerent, (bel-lij'gr-cnt) a. [L. helium, war, and 
perere, to wage.] Waging war ; disposed for war. 
Belligerent, (bel-lij'sr-ent) m A nation or state carry- 
ing on war. 

Bellipotent, (bel-lip'o-tent) a. [L. helium, war, and 
potens, ppr. of posse, to be able.] Powerful or xnighty 
in war. 

Bell-metal, (bel'met-al) n. An alloy of copper and tin 
— used for making bells, &c. [strife ; discord. 

Bellona, (bel-15'na) n. [L.] The goddess of war; 
Bellow, (bello) v. i. [A.-S. bellan.] To n»ako a hollow, 
loud noise, as a bull ; — to clamour; to roar. 

Bellow, (bel'15) n. A loud outcry ; roar ; vociferation. 
Bellows, (belloz) w. sing. & pi. [A. -8. bcelg, bag, 
blast-belg, a blast-bag.] An instrumerjt for proj^Uing 
air through a tube, for various purposes. 

Bell-pull or Bell-rope, (bel'pc'>61) n. The handle, wire, 
or cord by M'hich a tell is rung. [ring a tell 

Bell-ringer, (berriug-er) n. One vvhose business is to 
Bell-wether, (bel'weTH-gr) n. A sheep which leads the 
flock, with a tell on his neck. 

Belly, (belle) n. [A. -8. brelg, bcelig.] That part of 
the body which contiun the bowels ; the abdomen ;— 
the part of any thing which resembles the telly in 
protuberance or cavity. 

Belly, (belle) v. i. To swell and become protuberant. 
BeUy-band, (belle-band) n. A band that encompasses 
the belly of a horse ; a girth. 

Bellyful, (belle-foo]) n. As much as fills and satisfies; 
sufficiency ; over-abundance. 

Belly-god, (belle- god) n. A glutton ; an epicure. 
Belong, (be-long') v. i. [Prefix be and O. Eng. long.] 
To be the property of; to be the concern or proper 
business of ; — to be a part or quality of ; — to be native 
to, or to have a legal residence:— imp. & pp. belonged; 
ppr. belonging. [one, as a quality or endowment. 
Belonging, (be-long'ing) n. That which pertains to 
Beloved, (be-luYdO a. Greatly loved ; dear to the heart 
Below, (be-16') prep, [Be and low.] Under in place; 
beneath ; — inferior to : — ^unworthy of ; unbefitting. 
Below, (be-16') adv. In a lower place; beneath; — on 
the earth, as opposed to the heavens ;— in hell, or the 
regions of the dead. 

Belt, (belt) w. [A -8. belt, L. balteus.] Tliat which 
on^rdles a person or thing; a band or girdle; — ^that 
which resembles a girdle. 

Belt, (belt) v. t. To encircle as with a belt ; to encom- 
pass: — imp. & pp. belted; pjrr. beliang. [made. 

Belting, (telt'ing) n. The material of which belts are 
Belvedere, (bel've-der) n. [It. bello, beautiful, and 
vedere, to see.] A small structure on the top of an 
edifice, open to tlie air on one or more of its sides :~r 
n summer-house on an eminence, ® 
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Bomire, v. t. To drag, enoumber, or soil, 

in the mire. 

Bemoan, (bS-mdnO v, t. To express deep grief for by 
moaning; to lament; to bewail pp. be- 
moaned; ppr. bemoaning. [ridicule. 

Bemook, (be>mok9 To treat with mockery ; to 

Ben-nut, (ben'nut) n. [Per. &; A. hahnen.] The seed 
or fruit of a sj^cies of Morringa^ from which a 
valuable oil is extracted. 

Benoh, (bensh) n, [A.-S, bene, W. banfc.] A long seat ; 
—a long table at which mechanics work ; — the seat 
where judges sit in court;— the persona who sit as 
judaes; the court. 

Benwer, (benah^er) n. One of the senior members of 
the inns of court ; — an alderman, of a corporation. 

Benoh-wazrant, (l^nsh^wor-ant) n. A process issued 
by a court against a person guilty of contempt, or 
indicted for crime. 

Bend, (bend) v. t, [A--S. hendan, to bind.] To crook 
by straining; to cm've; — ^to turn out of the direct 
course ; — hence, to incline; — ^to render submissive ; to 
subdue ; — to fasten, as one roi)e to another ; or as a 
sail to its yard; — v. i. To be moved out of a straight 
line ; to bow ; — to be inclined with interest, or 
dosedy ; to be directed ; — ^to bow in prayer or in sub- 
mission : — imp. & pp. bended or bent ; ppr, bending. 

Bend, (bend) n. A turn or deflection from a straight 
line or direction ; a curve ; — a knot by which one 
rope is fastened to another or to an anchor. 

Bendable, (bend'a-bl) a. Capable of being bent. 

Bender, (bend'gr) n. One who, or that wliich bonds. 

Beneath, (bS-n6th') prep. [A.-S. beneodhan, down- 
ward.] Lower in place, under; — lower in rank or 
excellence; unworthy of; unbecoming. 

Beneath, (be-n6th') adv. In a lower place ; — ^below, 
as opposm to heaven, or to any superior region. 

Benedict, (ben'e-dikt) n. A married man, or a man 
newly mamed. 

Benedictine, (ben-e-dikt'in) n. One of an order of 
monks, established by St. Benedict in the 6th centurj'. 

Benediction, (ben-e-dik'shun) r?, [L. 6ca«, well, and 

diccrc, to speak.] Act of blessing ; act of giving praise 
or thanks prayer or invocation of good wishes; — 
the words of blessing ; — specijicallyt the form of prayer 
used at the close of worship. 

Benefaction, (ben-e-fak'shun) n. [L. bene, well, and 
facere, to do.] Act of conferring a benefit ; — a benefit 
conferred; specially a charitable donation. 

Benefactor, (ben-fi-fak'ter) n. One who confers a 
benefit. 

Benefactress, (ben-o-fak'tres) n. A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Benefice, (ben'e-fis) n. Literally, a benefit, advant- 
age, or kindness; — an ecclesiastical living. 

Beneficed, (ben'e-fist) a. Possessed of tv benefice or 
church preferment. 

Beneficence, (bS-nef e-sens) n. The practice of doing 
good ; active goodness, kindness, or charity. 

Beneficent, (be-nefe-sent) a. Doing good; porform- 
" H ing acts of kindness and charity ; bountiful. 

Beneficently, (bS-nefe*sent-le) adv. In a beneficent | 
manner. 

Beneficial, (ben-e-fish'e-al) a. Conferring benefits; 
useful; profitable;— helpful; gainful 

Beneficially, (ben-e-fish'e-al-le) adv. In a beneficial or 
advan^eous manner. 

Beneficiary, (ben-6-fish'e-ar-e) n. One who holds a 
benefice, and uses its proceedLs ;— a feudatory or vassal; 
—one who is maintained by charity. 

Benefit, (ben'e-fit) n. [L. bene/actum.] An act of 
kindness ; a favour conferred ;— whatever contributes 
to promote prosperity, happiness, or property a per- 
formance at a theatre or elsewhere, the proceeds of 
which are given to a particular person or object. 

BeneiU, (ben'S-fit) v. t. To do good to ; to advance in 
healin or prosperity; to be useful to;— v, i. To gain 


advant^; to prosper imp. 4 pp. benefited; ppr. 
benefiting. 

Benevolenoe, (bd-nev'o-lens) n.. [L. bmevoUniia.} Dis- 
position to do good: good will; charitableness an 
act of kindness. 

Benevolent, (bo-nev'd-lent) a. [L. bene, well, and. 
volem, ppr. oivolo, I will] Having a disposition to* 
do good; i> 08 sessing love to mankind, and a desire‘s 
to promote their prosperity and happiness ; charitable. 

Benevolently, (b6-nev'6-lent-le) adv. In a spfrit of 
good will ; charitably. [of silk and hair. 

Bengal, (beu'gal) n. A tliin stuff for ladies’ wear, made 

Benight, (be-nif) v. t. [Prefix &e and A.-S. 
night.] To involve in night or darkness ; — to involve 
in. moral darkness or ignorance. 

Benign, (be-nin') a. [L. benignuSf from bmue, good, 
and genus, kind] Of a kind or gentle disposition;— 
exhibiting or manifesting kindness, gentleness, favour, 
&c. [able. 

Benignant, (be-nig’nant) a. Kind ; gracious ; favour- 

Benignantly, (bS-uig'jiant-le) adv. With benignity; 
graciously. 

Benignity, (bB-nig'ne-te) w. Goodness of nature or dis- 
position; kindness of heart; suavity of mtuxner;— 
salubrity. 

Benignly, (bQ-ninTe) adv. Favourably; graciously. 

Benison, (l^n' 6 - 2 n) n. Blessing ; benediction. 

Bent, (bent) tu State of beiiig inclined from a straight 
lino; curvity; — leaning or bias; propensity; — ^pai’ti- 
cular direction or tendency. 

Bent-grass, (bent'gras) n. rA,-S. beonet.'] A grass of 
the geims Agroatis; — a stalk of coarse, withered grass. 

Benumb, (be-num') v. t. [A.-S. bememan, pp. ot benu- 
men, to take away.] To deprive of sensation; to 
make torpid through cold ; to stupefy & pp. 
benumbed ; ppr. benumbing. 

Benumbedness, (be-numd'nes) n. Having no sensation 
to the touch; destitution of sensibility. 

Benumbment, (b6-num'meut) n. State of being torpid 
or inactive. [from, ):>enzoin. 

Benzoic, (ben-z5'ik) a. Pertaining to, or obtained 

Benzoin, (ben-zo'in) n. [Per. bandaab, bandatb, tere- 
binth resin.] Gum benjamin; a fragi-ant resinous 
substance, obtained from a tree of Sumatra, Java, 
&c. — used as a cosmetic, and for incense. 

Benzole, (bei/zOl) n. An oily substance obtained from 
bituminous coal, and x>osseB8ing ^eat solvent powers. 

Benzole, (ben'zul)u. [Ger. benzoe, and G. hul6, wood,] 
A compound radical, consisting of hydrogen, coi'bon, 
and oxygen — the base of benzoic and kindred veget- 
able acids. 

Beplaster, (be-plas'tgr) v. t. To plaster over; to bedaub. 

Bepraise, (b6-priiz') v. t. To praise greatly or extrava- 
gantly. 

Bequeath, (be-kw6TH') v. t. [A.-S. beevedhan, from 
prefix be and cvedhan, to say. ] To give or leave by will 
— said of personal property; — to hand down ; to trans- 
mit: — imp. & pp. bequeathed; ppr. bequeathing. 

Bequeather, (b6-kweTH'gr) n. One who bequeaths. 

Bequeathment, (be-kwexii'meut) n. Act of bequeath- 
ing ; a bequest. 

Bequest, (b5-kweBt’) n. Something left hy wiU, appro- 
priately personal property ; a legacy. [scold. 

derate, (bO-raP) v. t. To rate or elude vehemently; to 

Bereave, (be-rBvO v. t. [A.-S. bereafian.} To make 
destitute; to deprive;— to take away from;— imp. & 
pp. bereaved, bereft; ppr. bereaving. 

Bereavement, (bS-reVment)n. State of being bereaved: 
deprivation. 

Berg, (bgrg) n. [A.-S. bearg, beovk, liill] A large 
mass or mountain of ice. 

Bergamot, (berg'a-mot) n. [From the town of Bergamo, 
in Italy.] A species of orange-tree, having a fruit 
of fine taste and odour, from tlie rind of which an 
essential oil is extracts; — ^the essence or peilame 
itself a pear. 
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BergiatAeT) (berg'an-der) n, A species of duck said to 
burroir ana breed in holes under cliffs ; sbell-drake. 
Bernaowlil) (bQrg'mei) n. [Ger. berg, mountain, and 
iMhl, meaL] An earthy substance resembling ffne 
ilotir composed of the shells of infusoria. 

Berlini (bgr'lin) n, A four-wheeled carriage, like a 
chariot^ invented at Berlin, Prussia. 

Bemardine, (bei*'n&r-din) n. One of an order of monks 
named after St. Berne^— called White Friars from 
their oihcial costume. 

Bemouse, (ber'noOs) n. A loose flowing mantle. 

Berry, (bgr're) n. tA.-S. beria.'\ A pulpy and juicy 
fruit ; the edible firuit of the rasp, currant, straw- 
beny, &c. one of the eggs of a fish. 

Berrv, (bgr're) v. », To bear or produce berries. 

Berta, (berthj n. [Prom the root of bear, like birth, 
nativity.] The place whore a shix> lies at anchor, or 
at a wharf ; — a place in a ship to sleep in cilicial 
situation or employment. 

Berth, (bgrth) v. t. To give anchorage, or a place to lie 
at ; — ^to allot berths to. 

Beryl, (bgpil) w. [G. herullos.'] A green or bluish- 
green mineral of great hardness. 

Besayle, (be'sal) n. [Prefix be, and N. ayle, P. aieul.} 
A great ^andfather; a remote ancestor. 

Besoreen, (be-skrgn') v. t. [Prefix he and skrem.1 
To cover with a screen ; to conceal ; to shelter. 
Beseech, (be-sGch') v. t. [Prefix be and seek.} To ask 
or entreat with urgency ; enti’eat ; supplicate : — imp. 
pp. besought; ppr. beseeching. 

Beseechingly, (be-sSch'ing-le) adv. In an entreating 
or importunate manner. [become ; to befit. 

Beseem, (be-efim') v. t. To be fit for, or worthy of ; to 
Beseemingly, (be-sgm'ing-le) adv. In a becoming 
manner. 

Beset, (bS-setO v. t [A.-S. besettan.J To place on, in, 
or around to waylay ; to blockade ; — to hem in or 
press on all sides ; encircle ; embarrass & pp. 

beset j ppr. besetting. [pressing. 

Besettmg, (b§-set'ing) a. Habitually attending or 
Beshrew, (b§-8hr60') v. t. [Prefix be, and Gor. achrauen, 
to brawl.] Tp wish a curse to ; to execrate. 
Beshrouded, (be-ahroud'ed) a. Covered with a shroud. 
Betide, (be-sid') prep. [Be and side, by tlie side.] At 
the side of;— aside from; out of the regular course or. 
order; out of; — over and above ; distinct from. 
Besides, (be-sIdzO adv. More than that; over and 
above ; moreover ; in addition. 

Besides, (be-sidx') prep. Over and above; separate or 
distinct from ; in addition to. 

Besiege, (bS-sej') v. t. To lay siege to ; — to surround 
with armed forces for the purpose of compelling to 
surrender : — imp. & pp. besieged ; ppr. besieging. 
Besieging, (be'sej-ing) a. Surrounding a city or forti- 
fication in a hostile manner. 

Besmear, (be-smer') v. t. To smear with any viscous, 
glutinous matter ; to bedaub : — imp. &pp. besmeared; 


ppr. besmearing. 

Besom, (be'sum) n. [A-S. besnm.l A brush of twigs 
for sweeping ; a broom. 

Besort, (be-sort') v. t. To sort out or arrange in 
different classes or kinds ; hence, to suit, fit, or become. 

Besot, (bewiotO v. t. To make sottish by drink ; hence, 
to make dull or stupid. 

Besottedly, (bS-sot'ed-le) adv. In a besotted manner. 

Besottednesst (b@-8ot'ed-nes) n. State of being be- 
sotted; infatuation. 

Bespangle, (bS-spang'gl) v. t. To adorn with spangles ; 
—to sprinkle with something glittering or sparkling. 

Bespatter (bS-spat'ter) v. t. To throw dirt and water 
on; to foul with slanders, or calumnious repoi*ts; — 
imp. &pp. bespattered; ppr. bespattering. 

Bespeak, (be-spekO v. t. To speak for, order, or engine 
beforehand, or for a future time; — to speak to; to 
address to betoken ; to show imp. bespoke; pp. 
beqpoke, bespoken; ppr. bespeaking. 
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Bespeaking, (be-spek'ing) n. Speaking for, or ordering 
beforehand. [spots. 

Bespecklo, (bS-speka) v.t. To mark with speckles or 

Bespioe, (be-spis') v. t. To spilukle with spices ; to 
season. 

Bespot, (be-spot') v. t. To mark with spots. 

Bespread, (be-spred') v.t. To spread or cover over^- 
imp. & pp. bespread ; ppr. bespreading. 

BesprinUe, (be-springOcl) v. t. To sprinkle over; to 
scatter over; — imp. dt pp. besprinkled; ppr. be- 
sprj!^ing. 

Best, (best) a. superl. [A.-S. besta, contracted from 
betest. Go. batista. This word has no connection in 
origin with good.l Having good qualities in the 
highest degree ; — ^most advanced ; most correct or 
complete. 

Best, (best) n. Utmost ; highest endeavour. 

Best, (best) adv. In the highest degree; beyond all 
other to the most advantage ; with the most success, 
profit or propriety. [colour. 

Bestain, (be-stan') v. t. To mark with stains ; to dis- 

Bcstead, (be-sted') v. t. To be in the stead or place of ; 
hence, to place, dispose, or circumstance; to assist; 
to serve : — imp. & pp. bestead. 

Bestial, (bost'e-al) a. [L. bcstia, beast.] Belonging to 
a beast, or to the class of beasts ; — having the qualities 
of a beast ; brutish ; beastly. 

Bestiality, (best-e-al'e-to) n. The quality of a beast ; 
brutism ; — unnatural connection with a beast. 

Bestialize, (best'e-al-iz) v. t. To make bestial, or like 
a beast. [manner. 

Bestially, (best'e-al-le) adv. In a brutal or inhuman 

Bestick, (be-stikO v. t. To stick over, as with sharp 
points : — imp. & pp. bestuok ; ppr. bestioking. 

Bestir, (be-stgr') v. t. To put into brisk or vigoroua 
action : — imp. & pp. bestirred ; ppr. bestirring. 

Bestow, (bg-sto') v. t. [Prefix be and A-S. stov, a 
fixed mansion.] To lay up in store; to deposit for 
safe keeping ; — to make use of; to apply ; — to give, 
confer, or impart: — imp. & pp. bestowed; ppr. 
bestowing. 

I Bestowal, (be-sto'al) n. Act of bestowing ; disposal. 

Bestowment, (be-stu'meut) n. The act of giving 
gratuitously ;-^onation. 

Bestraddle, (bg-strad'dl) v. t. To bestride. 

Bestraught, (bg-strawt') a. [Prefix be and straught.'l 
Out of one’s senses ; distracted ; demented. 

Bestrew, (be-strd') v. t. To scatter over ; to besprinkle; 
to strow : — imp. bestrewed; pp, bestrewed, be- 
strown; ppr. bestrewing. 

Bestride, (l^-strid') v. t. To stride over ; to stand or 
sit with anything between the legs, or with the legs 
extended across : — imp. bestrid or bestrode ; pp. be- 
strid, bestridden ; ppr. bestriding. [bosses. 

Bestud, (be-stud') v. t. To sot or adorn with studs or 

Bet, (bet) n. [A.-S. had, pledge.] A chance, stake, 
or wager ;— that which is staked or pledged in a 
contest. 

Bet, (bet) v. t. To lay a bet ; to stake or pledge upon ’ 
the event of a contest ; to wager : — imp. di pp, 
betted ; ppr. betting. 

Betake, (be-tak') v. t. To have recourse to ; to apply ; 
to resort ; — imp. betook ; pp. betaken ; ppr. betaking: 

Beteem, (bg-tgm') v. i. To bring forth ; to shed ; to 
nermit ; to suffer. 

Betel, (bg'tel) n. [Malabar, beetla-eodi.} A species of 
I)epper, the leaves of which are chewed by the inhabit- 
ants of the East Indies. 

Betel-nut, (be'tel-nut) n. The nut of the areca palm. 

Bethel, (beth'el) n. [H. bdth-el, house of God.] A 
house of worship for seamen. 

Bethink, (be-thingk') v. t. To call to mind ; to recall ; 
— v. i. To have in remembrance ; to consider : — imp, 
dt pp. bethought ; ppr. bethinking. c 

Bemehem, (l^th'le-hem) n. A village of Jud^, six 
miles from Jerusalem, the place of our Saviour’s 
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birth; — a hoapital for lunatios : — corrupted to 
Bedlam. 

Bethral, (be-thrawl') v; t. To enslave ; to subject. 

Betide, (be-tid') v.t. [Be and tide; A.-S. tidaut 
to happen.] To happen to ; to befall : to come to 
v.i. To come to pass; to happen betid or 

betided; pp, betid; ppr. betiding. 

Betimes, (be-timz') adv. {Be and <tme; that is, by the 
proper time.] In good season or time ; seasonably 
in a short time ; soon. 

Betoken, (be-t6'kn) r. t. To si^ify by some visible 
object ; to denote ; — ^to foreshow by present signs ; to 
presage '.—hup. & pp. betokened ; ppr. betokenmg. 

]|^tony, (beVo*ne) n. [L. betonica.] A plant used to 
dye wool of a fine dark-yellow colour. 

Betoss, (be-tos') v. t. To shake violently ; to a^tate. 

Betray, (be-tra') v. t. [From be and P. trahir, from 
L. tradey'e, to give up.] To give up treacherously or 
faithlessly; — to violate the confidence of; to deceive 
by treachery; — to disclose or discover a secret; — to 
mislead or expose to injury: — imp. & pp. betrayed; 
ppr. betraying. * [trust. 

Betrayal, (bO-tra'al) n. Act of betraying; breach of 

Betrim, (be-trim') v. t. To deck; to adorn; to embellish. 

Betroth, (be-troTii') v.t. [Be and troth, i.e., truth.] 
To contract to any one, in order to a future maiTiage. 

Betrothal, (be-troTH'al) w. Act of betrothing. 

Betrothment, (bc-troTii'ment) n. A mutual engagement 
between two parties for a future marriage between 
them; espousals. 

Betrust, (be-trustO v. t. To confide ; to entrust. 

Better, (bet'tgr) a., comp, of good. rA.-S. betera, Go. 
batiza, from bats, good.] Having good qualities in a 
greater degree than another; — preferable in rank, 
value, use, fitness, acceptableness, or other respect; — 
improved in health. 

Better, (bet'tgr) n. Advantage or sui)eriority ; — im- 
provement ; greater excellence ;— usually pi. superiors; 
those who have a claim to precedence. 

Better, (bet'tgr) adv., comp, of rceli. In a superior or 
more excellent manner ;— more correctly ; — ^in a iiigher 
or greater degree ; more. 

Better, (bet'ter) v. t. To increase the good qualities 
of ; — improve : — imp. & pp. bettered ; ppr. bettering. 

Betterment, (bet'tgr-ment) n. A making better. 

Bettor, (bet'gr) n. One who bets or lays a wager. 

Between, (bS-twen') prep. [From prefix be, equivalent 
to Fng. by, and twain, two.] In tho space that 
separates two persons or things ; in an intermediate 
position; from one to another ; belonging in common 
to two ; shared by two ; having mutual relation to two 
or more ; noting the difference or discrepancy of one 
thing from another. . 

Betwixt, (be-twikst') prep. [Prom prefix 6c and twyg, 
twig, two.] In the intermediate space of; between. 

Bevel, (bevel) n. [F. beveau, Sp. baivel.] A slant of a 
surface at an angle gieater or less 
than a right angle;— an instru- 
I ment of two limbs, called the blade 

and the stock, jointed together by % 

a pivot, for adjusting the surfaces 

of work to the same inclination. Bevel. 

Bevel, (bev'ell a. Having the form of a bevel; slanting. 

Bevel, (bev'el) v. t. To cut to a bevel angle ; — v. i. To 
i^nt or incline ofi* to a bevel angle : — imp. & pp. 
bevelled; pp>*. bevelling. 

Bevel-gear, (bev'el-gCr) n. A species of wheel-work, in 
wliioh the axis, xir shaft of the 
leader or driver, forms an angle m 
with the axis, or shaft of the fol- 
lower, or wheel driven. • 

Bevelling, (bev'el-ling) n. Hewing _ 

of timl^ to the proper or desired 
curve. . 

Bevextge, (beVgr-aj) n. [L. 6i&crc, 
to drink.] Liquor for drinking. Bevel-gear* 
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Bevy, (bev'e) n. [Probably from Arm. 6cva, ttfa] A 
flock of birds, especially quails a oomj^ny ; an 
assembly or collection of persons, especially ladiea 
Bewail, (bc-wiir) v. t. To express deep sorrow for, as 
by wailing: to grieve for; to lament;- v. i. To 

express grief or sorrow:— imp. pp. bewailed; ppr. 

bewailing. 

Beware, (be- war') r. i. [Be and ware.] To guard one’s 
seif ;— to take care ; to take heed— now restricted in 
use to the imperative mood. 

Bewilder, (be-wil'der) v. t. [Be and voild.} To lead 
into perplexity or confusion ; to confound for want of 
a direct road : — imp. pp. bewildered ; ppr. bo- 

wildering. [bewildered. 

Bewilderment, (be-wirdsr-ment) n. State of being 
Bewitch, (be-wich') v. t. [Prefix 6c, and A.-S. vnglere, 
enchanter. ] To charm or fascinate ;— to please to such 
a degree as to take away the power of resistance;— to 
afl'ect by witchcraft or sorcery imp. & pp. bewitched; 
ppr. bewitching. [or enticing manner. 

Bewitohingly, (be-wich'ing-le) adv. In a fascinating 
Bewitchment, (be-wich'ment) n. Power of charming; 
fascination. 

Bewray, (be-raO v. t. [Prefix 6c and A.-S. vrregean, 
m-egan, to accuse.] To disclose perfidiously ; to betray: 
— imp. & pp. bewrayed ; ppi\ bewraying. 

Bey, (ba) n. A governor of a town or district in tho 
Turkish dominions : — the same os beg. 

Beyond, (bo-yond') prep. [A. -8. 6c and i7Cond!, yonder.] 

I On the further side of; — before, in place or time; 
— out of reach of; further thap; past;— in a degree 
exceeding or surpassing. 

Beyond, (be-yoiid') adv. At a distance ; yonder. 
^Bezant, (bez'ant) n. A gold coin, first made at 
I Byzantium, worth about nine shillings. 

Bezantler, (bcz-ant'le.r) n. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
antla'.] The second antler of a stag. 

Bezel, (bez'l) 'a. [C. bczul, limits.] The port of a ring 
which encompasses and fastens the stone. 

Bezoar, (be zor) n. [Per. bdd-zahr, from bdd, wind, and 
zaJir, poison.] A calculous concretion found in the 
stomach of certain ruminant animals. 

Bias, (bi'as) n. [F. biais, Catalan, bicue, slope.] A 
weight on the side of a bowl which turns it from a 
I straight Une ; — a leaning of the mind ; propensity 
! toward an object: — a wedge-snaped piece of cloth taken 
out of a garment to diminish its circumference ; in- 
! clination ; propensity. [athwait ; diagonally. 

I Bias, (bi'as) ado. In a slanting manner: ci'osswise; 

I Bias, (bi'as) v. t. 'To incline to one side; to give a 

imrticular direction to ; to prejudice ; to prepossess : 
—imp. & pp. biased ; ppr. biasing. [two axes. 

Biaxal, (bi-aks'al) o. [L. bit, twice, and axis.) Having 
Bib, (bib) n. [L. bibere, to drink.] A small piece 
of cloth worn by children over the breast. 

Bibacious, (bi-ba'she-us) a. [L. bibax, iirom biBtre, to 
diiiik.] Addicted to drinking. 

Bibasio, (bl-bas ik) a. Capable of combining with two 
parts or equivalents of a base; or containing two 
equivalents of a base to one equivalent of acid. 

Bibber, (bib'bsr) n. A man given to drinking ; a tippler. 
Bible, (bi'bl) n. [G. bibios, book.] The Book, by way 
of eminence; the volume that contams the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments. 

Bible-sooiety, (bi'bl-sO-si'e-te) n, A society for the 
distribution of the Bible tliroughont the world. 
Biblical, (bib'lik-al) a. Pertaining to the Bible, or to 
the sacred writings. 

Bibliographer, (bib-le-og'ra-fsr) n. [G. bibtion. book, 
and graphein, to write.] One who compiles the 
history of books, &c. one versed in literaiy history ; 
a transcriber. [the history of books. 

Bibliographiosl, (bib-le-b-graf ik-ol) a. Pertaining to 
Bibliographv, (bib-le-og'ra-fe) n. A histoxy or dkaorip- 
tion Of books and manirscripts. 

BibUolatry, (bib-le-oTa-tre) n. [G. biblwn, mi latnicif 
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wor^p.] Homage paid to books, espeoially to the 
Kibie* 

SibiioUte, Cbible<5*lit) n. [0. biblim and lithoSf stone.] 
Bbokstone : a sohistous stone with figures, like leaves, 
between the laminss. 

Sibliomaaoy, (bib-le-om'an-se) n. [G. biblion and 
manteia, divination.] Divination perfonned by select- 
ing passages of Scripture at hazard. 

Bimiomania, (bib-le-d-ma'ne-a) n. [0. biblim and 
mania, madness.] A rage for possessing rare and 
burious books. 

Bibliomaniac, (bib-le-d-ma'ne-ak)n. One who has a rage 
for books, especially such as are curious and rare. 
Bibliopegy, (bib-Ie-6'pa-je) u. [G. biblion and pegnumi, 
to make fast.] The art of binding books. 

Bibliophilist, (bib-le-of il-ist) n. [G. biblion a.Jid2'>Mleint 
to Jove ] One who loves books. 

Bibliophobia, (bib-le-6-f6'b6-a) n. [G. biblim and 
phobeiathai, to fear.] A dread of books. 

JnbliopoUst, (bib-le-op'ol-ist) n. [G. biblion and polein^ 
to sell ] A bookseller ; one who deals in books. 
Sibliotheoal, (bib-le-oth'e-kal) a. [G. biblion, book, 
and thiki, case.] Belonging to a library. 

Biblist, (bib'list) n. One who makes the Scriptures the 
sole rule of faith a biblical scholar; one conversant 
with the Bible. 

Bibidous, (bib'u-lus) n. [L. libulua, from bibere, to 
drink.] Having the quality of imbibing fluids or 
moisture; spongy; porous. 

Bicapsular, (bi-kap'su-lgr) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
capsular.] Having two capsules, containing seeds, 
to each flower. 

Bicarbonate, (bi-kar'bon-at) n. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
carbonate.] Siupercarbonate a carbonate containing 
two equivalents of carbonate acid to one of base. 

Bice, (bis) n. (F. & Pr. bis, It. bigio, light-gray, 
tawny. ] A pale blue colour, prepared from the native 
blue carbonate of copper, or from smalt. 

Bicephalous, (bi-sefa-lus) a. [L. bis, twice, and G. 
kephali, head.] Having two heads. 

Bichromate, (bi'kro-mat) a. Having two parts of 
chromic acid to one of the base. 

Bicipital, (bi-sip'it-al) a. (L. bis, twice, and caput, 
head.] Having two heads ; double-headed; — dividing 
into two parts. 

Sicker, (bik'gr) v. i. fW. bicra, conflict.] To skir- 
mish; — especially, to contend in words or petulant 
altercation to move quickly ; to be tremulous, like 
flame or water : — imp. & pp. bickered ; ppr. bickering. 
Bicker, (bik'gj*) n, A wooden bowl or dish. 

Biokem, (bik'c^ru) n. An iron instrument ending in 
a point or beak. [cuiour.] Of two colours. 

Biooloured, (bi-kuPgrd) a. [L. bis, twice, and coloi’, 
BiCornous, (bi-kom'us) a. [L. bis, twice, and cornu, 
horn.] Having two horns or antlers ; crescent-like. 
Bioorporal, (bi-kor'pO-ral) a. Having two bodie.^. 
Bicoxporate, (bi-kor'p6-rat) a. [L. bis, twice, and 
corpus, body.] Double-bodied. 

Biorurol, (bi-kr66'ral) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
crural.] Having two legs. 

Bicuspid, (bi-kus'pid) a. [L. bis, twice, and c^lspis, 
jMint,] Having two points or fau^. 

Bid, (bid) V. t, [A. -S. biddan, to ask.] To ask or request; 
—to order or direct to invite ;— to ofier a price ; 
— to give grating, flirewell, threat, &c. '.—imp. bid or 
hade; pp. bid, bidden; ppr. bidding. 

Bid, (bid) n. An offer of a price, especially at auctions. 
Bidding, (bidTng) n. Invitation ; command; order. 
Biddy, (bid'e) n. A fowl; a chicken;— a diminutive 
of Bridget; a servant-girl 

Bide, (bid) [A.-S. bidan,] To dwell permanently; 
to inhabit e. t. To endure ; to suffer to wait for. 
Bident, (bidden t) n. [L. bis, twice, and dens, tooth.] 
An instrument with two prongs. (like processes. 
Bidental, (bi'dent'al) a. Having two teeth, or tooth- 
Bidet, (be-det) n. [Gael bideach,] A small horse; a 
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»K)ny for canying biu;gago an article of bedroom 
furnituie. 

Biennial, (bi-(*n'ne-al) a. [L. biennium, a space of two 
years.] Happening, or taking place, once in two 
yeai-s continuing for two yeans, and then perishing, 
as certain plants. 

Biennial, (bi-en'ne-al) n. A plant that lasts for two 
years, and then perishes. 

Biennially, (bi-en'ne-al-le) aeZv. Once in two years; 

, at the return of two years. 

I Bier, (ber) n. [From the same root as bear.] A flume 
of wood for conveying the dead to the grave. 

Biestings, (best'iiigs) n.pl. [A.-S. 6co5<.] The first 
milk given by a cow after calving : — also Beestings. 

Bifacial, (bi-fa'she-al) a. [L. bis, twice, and facies, face.] 
Having the opposite surfaces alike. 

Bifarious, (bi-la^re-us) a. [L. bifarius, from bis, twice, 
and jari, to speak.] Twofold; in two rows; — point- 
ing two ways. [diverse manner. 

Bifariously, (bi-fa're-us-le) adv. In a two-fold or 

Biferous, (bi'fer-us) a. [L. bis, twice, and ferre, to 
bear.] Bearing fruit twice a year. 

Bifldate, (bi'fid-at) a. [L. bis, twice, and finders, to 
split.] Two-cleft ; opening with a cleft. 

Biiilar, (bi'fe-ler) a. (L. bis, twice, and thread.] 

Two- threaded'. [bloom.] Beai'ing two flowers. 

Biflorous, (bi-flo'rus) «. [L. bis, twice, and Jiorere, to 

Bifoliate, (bl-fuTe-at) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 


foliate.] Having two leaves. 

Biforate, (bi'fo-rut) a. [L. bis, twice, and forare, to 
bore.] Having two perforations. 

Biform, (biTorm) a. |L. bis, twice, and forma, shape.] 
Having two bodies, or shapes. 

Biformity, (bi-form'e-te) n. A double form. 

Bifronted, (bi-frunt'ed) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
fronted,] Having two fronts. 

Bifurcated, (bi-fui-'kat-ed) a. [L. bis, twice, and 
furca, fork.] Forked ; divided into two branches. 

Bifurcation, (bi-fur-ka'shun) n. A forking, or division 
into two branches. 

Big, (big) a. [W. baich, burden.] Bulky or huge in 
size or magnitude;— great with young ; hence, .figura- 
tively, luegnant with something portentous ; ready to 
produce having greatness, iropoi-tance, distension, 
&c., whether in a good or bad sense. [bigamy. 

Bigamist, (big'a-mist) n. One who has committ^ 

Bigamy, (big'a-me) w. [L. bis, twice, and G. gamos, 
marriage.] The crime of having two wives or husbands 
at one time. 

Bigaroon, (big-a-rdonO n. The large white-heart chernr. 

Biggin, (big'gin) n. [F. b6gain, a linen cap.] A child’s 
cap or hood. [0. Eng. to build.] A biiilding ;— 
a small wooden vessel ; — a strainer or percolator. 

Bight, (bit) n. [From Go. biugun, to bend, A.-S. 
bugan, a bending.] A bend in tJie sea-coast, forming 
an open bay ; — the double part of a rope when folded ; 
a round or coil any where except at the ends. 

Bigly, (bigTe) adv. In a swelling, blustering manner. 

Bigness, (big^nes) n. Bulk; size; largeness of dimen- 
Bions or capacity. 

Bigot, (big'ut) n. [F. J One obstinately and unreason-' ' 
ably wedded to a particular religious creed, opinion, 


fbi-kus'pid) a. [L. bis, twice, and cuspis, 
Having two points or fangs. 


practice, or ritual. 

Bigoted, (big'ut-ed) a. Obstinately devoted to a system 
or party, and illiberal towai'd others. 

Bigotry, (big'ut-re) n. Perverse or blind attachment 
to a i^rticular creed, or to certain tenets ; excessive 
prejudice the practice or tenets of a bigot. 

Big-wig, (big'wig) n. A person of ponsequenoe. 


Big-wig, (big'wig) n. A person of ponsequenoe. 

Bijou, (be-zh6d') n. [F.] A little box; — a jewel or 
trinket. [jewelry, trinkets, &c. 

Bijoutry, (be-zh66'tre) n. Small articles of vertu, 
Bijugate, (bi-ju'gat) a. [L. bis, twice, jugare, to join.] 
Having two pairs, as of leaflets. 

Bilabiate, (bi-lab'e-at) a. [L. Us, twice, and Eng. 
labiate.] Having two lips, as the corols of ifloW(:^rB. 



Bilateral, (bMat'gr-al) a. PJ. 6i«, twice, and Eng. 
lateral.] Having two sides; pertaining to the two 
sides of a central organ or axis. 

Bilberry, (birbgr-re) n. [Corrupted from blueberry.] 
A shrub of the whortleberry family; — the fruit or 
l^rry, which has a blue colour. 

Bilbo, (bil'bd) «. [From Jiilboa, in Spain, where 
they were fabricated.] A rapier or sword i—pl. hilboea^ 
bars of iron, with shackles sliding along them, and 
bolts at the end, to confine the feet of prisoners. 

Bile, (bil) n. [L bills.] A yellow, greenish, bitter, 
viscid fluid secreted by the liver. 

Bile«duot, (birdukt) n. [Bile and L. ductus.] A 
vessel to convey bile; the hepatic duct and its branches. 

Bilge, (bilj) n. [A different orthogi-aphy of bulge.] The 
protuberant j^'t of a cask ; — the broadest and flattest j 


part of a ship s bottom. 

Bilge, (biJj) v. t. To suffer a fracture in the bilge; to 
spring a leak by a fracture in the bilge : — imp. <& pp. 
bilged; ppr. bilging. 

Bilge-water, (bilj'waw-ter) n. Water which enters a 
ship, and lies upon her bottom. [the bile. 

Biliary, (bil'yar-e) a. Pertaining to the bile ; cotive.ving 

Bilingual, (bi-lin^gwal) a. [L. bis, twice, and lingua, 
tongue.] Having two tongues, or speaking two 
languages. 

Bilious, (bil'yus) a. [Tj. bills, the bile.] Pertaining 
to the bile ; disordered in respect of bile ; — having 
an excess of bile ; choleric. 

Biliteral, (bi-lit'er-al) a. [L. his, twice, and litera, 
letter.] Consisting of two letters. 

Bilk, (bilk) i*. t. [Go. bilaikan, prefix hi, and laikan, to 
leap.] To disappoint, deceive, or defraud, by non- 
fulfllment of engagement: — imp. & pp. bilked; p/w’. 
bilking. [a fowl. 

Bill, (bil), n.« [A.-S. bile, Ir. & GM. bil] The beak of 

Bill, (bil) n. [A.-S. bill, bil; Skr. bhil, to split, O. II. 
Ger. billdn.] A hook-shaped cutting instrument, 
fitted with a handle an ancient battle-axe, consist- 
ing of a broad, hook-shaped blade, a siiort pike at the 
beak and another at the summit, and a long staft'; — a 
mattock ; — the point of the fluke of an anchor. 

Bill, (bil) n. [N.F. bille, a label, F. billet, a note, L. 
buUa,] A note or written document; — a note of 
an account; — a statement of goods sold, 
work dune, service rendered with annexed prices ; — a 
public notice or advertisement a measure projected, 
and proposed to become law a written declaration 
or charge of injury, injustice, or crime ; a written 
oidigation to pay money, under the hand, or seal of 
the granter. [doves; to cai-ess in fondness. 

Bill, (bil) v.i, [From bill, a beak.] To join bills, as 

Bill-book, (bilTaOok) n. A book in which a person keeps 
an account of his notes, bills of exchange, and the like. 

Bill-broker, (bil-brOk'gr) n. One who negotiates the 
discount of bills. 

Billet, (bil'et) n. [F. billet] A small paper or note 
in writing; a short letter;— a ticket from a public 
oflacer directing soldiers at what house to lodge. 
ii^jPUlet, (bil'et) n. [F. bille, log.] A small stick of wood ; 
— an ornament in Norman work, resembling a billet 
of wood. 

Billet, (bil'et) v. t. To direct, by a ticket or note ; to 
q^uarter or lodge soldiers in private houses : — imp. & 
pp. billeted; ppr. billeting. 

Billet-doux, (bil-le-dOu') n. [F. billet, note, and d(mx, 
sweet.] A love-note or letter. [to soldiers. 

Billet-master, (bil'et-mas-tgr) n. He who issues billets 

Bill-hook,(bil'hd6k) n. A small hatchet with curved edge. 

Billiards, (bil'yardz) n. pi. [F. billard, from bille, 
ball] A game played with ivory balls and cues or 
maces, on a rectangular table, with pockets at the 
and ends. 

Billingsgate, (bll'lingz-gat) n, A fish market in 
liondon, notorious for foul language; hence, foul or 
profkzft language ; ribaldry. 


Billion, (bil'yun) n. [L. bis, twice, and viille, F. million, 
a million.] Aocording to the French method of numer- 
ation, a thousand millions, or 1,000,000,000 ; aoconJtog 
to the English method, a million of millions, or 
1.000,000,000,000. [axe. 

Billman, (bil'mau) n. One who uses a bill or hooked 

Billow, (bil '6) n. [Ger. bulge, ft-om belgen, to swell. J 
A great wave or surge of the sea, ooo^oned by 
violent wind. 

Billow, (bil'o) V. i. To swell ; to roll in large waves : 
— pp. billowed; ppr. billowing. [waves. 

Billowy, (bil'6-e) a. Swelling, or swelled into largo 

Bill-sticker, (bil'stik-er) n. One who posts up bills, 
or placards, in public places. 

Bilooed, (bi'lobd) a. [L. bis, twice, and G. lobos.] 
Divided into two lobes. 

Bilocular, (bi-lok'u-lgr) a. [L. bis, twice, and locus, 
place.] Divided into, or containing, two cells. 

Simona, (bi-ma'na) n. Applied to the highest order 
of Mammalia, of which man is the sole genus. 

Bimanous, (bi-ma'nus) a. [L. bis, twice, and manus, 
hand.] Having two hands. 

Bimedial, (bl-me'de-al) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
medial.] When two lines commensurable only in 
power (as the side and diagonal of a square) are add- 
ed together, and the sum is incommensurable in 
respect to either, the sum is called by Euclid a 
bimedial line. 

Bimensal, (bi-men'sal) a. [L. bis, twice, and mensis, a 
month.] Occurring once in two months. 

Bin, (bin) n. [A.-S. binn, crib, W. benn, cart.] A box 
or inclosed place, used as a repository, as, corn-bin; an 
oi)en receptacle in a cellar for wine l^ttles. 

Binary, (bi'na-re) a. [L. bini, two by two.] Com- 
pounded of two ; double. 

Binate, (bi'nat) a. [L. hinatus.] Being double or in 
couples ; growing in pains ; dual. 

Bind, (bind) v. t. [A.-S. bindan, Skr. bandh.] To 
tie together, or confine with a cord, ligature, chain, 
&c. to confine, or hold by physical force;— to 
constrain or oblige by promise, vow, or other moral 
influence; — to restrain from customary or natural 
action ; — to strengthen by a band or border ; — to sew or 
fasten together, and inclose in a cover ; — to place under 
legal obligation to serve ; — v. i. To contract ; to grow 
hard or stiff ; — to be restrained from motion, or 
from ciistomary or natural action;— to be obligatory: — 
imp. bound; pp. bound; ppr. binding. 

Bind, (bind) n. A stalk of hoijs, so called from its 
winding round a pole or tree, or being bound to it. 

Binder, (bind'er) n. A person who binds; one whose 
trade is to bind, as books or sheaves any thing that 
binds; a bandage. [obligatory. 

Binding, (bind ing) a. Having power to bind or oblige; 

Binding, (bind'ing) n. Act of fastening with a band; 
— any thing that binds, as a bandage, the cover of a 
book, or something used to secure the edge of cloth 
from ravelling. [of the genus Convolvulus. 

Bind-weed, (bind'wed) n. A plant of ditfeient species. 

Binnacle, (bin'a-kl) n. [L. kaoitaculum, from habitare, 
to dwell J A box containing the o 

compass of a ship, and a light to 
show it at night /tiA 

Binoole, (biu o-kl) n. [L, 6ini, two 
and two, and oculus, eye.] A i 

telescope fitted with two tubes <g?^IULk 


Joining. 

Binocular, (bi-nok'u-lgr) a. Having ^ | 

two eyes with, or pertaining to, | 

both eyes ;— adapted to the use of I ^ 

both eyes. 

Binomial, (bl-n5'me-al) n. [L. bis, ^ Binnacle, 
twice, and nomen, name. ] An expression oonsdsting of 
two terms connected by the sign plus or minus ; as, 
a -I- 6, or 7—3. [pertaining to binomials. 

Binomial, (bi-nO^me-al) a. Consisting of two ttnms 
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Biognwto, (bl-og'ra-fgr) «. One who writes the 
life of a partiooJar person a writer of the lives of 
men. [containing biography. 

Biftgraphioal, (bi-ft*grafik-al) a. Pertaining to, or 

Biograj^ioaUy, (bi>5-graf'ik*al>e) adv. In the manner 
of a biography. 


Biography, (bi-og'ra-fe) n. [li. oio«, ixre, ana gra-puein^ 
to write.] The history of the life and character of a 
particular person ;--biograplucal writings in general. 
Biological, (bi-O-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to biology. 
Biology, (bi-ol'o-jo) n. [G. bios, life, and loffos, dis- 
course.] The science of life— aixalogous to physio- 
logy a- theory that there is in the human frame 
a life-force, ihagnetic and sympatliotio, by the use of 
which one man caxi move and control the mind and 
actions of another. 

Biparous, (bip'ar-us) a. [L. bis, twice, and pare7-e, to 
bring forth.] Bringing forth two at a birth. 
Bipament, (bi-i)arsh' ent) w. A number that divides 
another into equal parts. 

Bipartile, (bi-pilrt'il) ci. [L. bis, twice, and partilis, 
divisible.] Capable of being divided into two parts. 
Bipartite, (bi-paj-t'it) a. [L. bis, twice, and parlire, to 
divide.] Having two corresjiondent parts, as a legal 
COJi tract, one for each pai-ty divided into two 
parts, as a leaf. [two parts. 

Bipaitition, (bi-par-tish'un) n. Act of dividing into 
Biped, (bi'ped) n. [L. bis, twice, and pes, foot.] An 
animal having two feet, as man. [of two feet. 

Bipedal, (bi-ped'al) a. Having two feet, or the length 
Bipennated, (bi-pen'at-ed) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
pmnate. J Having two wings. 

Bipetaloua, (bi-pot'al-us) a. [L. his twice, and Eng. 
pctatous,] Having two flower-leaves or petals. 
Bipinnate, (bi-Y)in'ut) a. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
pinnate.] Twice pinnate, or liaving loaves on each 
side of the petiole. 

Biplioate, (bi'ple-kat) a. [T;. bis, twice, and plicare, 
to fold.] Twice folded together. 

Bipunotual, (bi-pungkt'u-al) a. Having two points. 
Biquadrate, (bi-kwod'riit) n. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
quadrate.] Tlie fotirth power, arising from the niulti- 
pLioation of a square numV)er or quantity by itself. 
Biquadratic, (bi-kwod-rat'ik) a. Pertaining to the 
biquadrate, or fourth power. 

Birch, (berch) n. [A.-S. birce.] A tree of several 
species. The small twigs were used for rods in schools. 
Birch, (berch) v. t. To beat with birch rods ; to punish. 
Birchen, (bgrch'u) a. Made of birch; consisting of 
birch. 

Bird, (bgrd) n. [A.-S. bird, young, Eng, treed.] Pro- 
perly, a cMcken ; the young of a fowl ; a two-legged, 
leathered, flying animal, oviparous and vertebrated. 
Blrd-caipe, (bgrd'kaj) n. A cage for keeping birds 
confined. 

Bird-call, (bgrdliawl) n. A little stick cleft at one 
end, in which is put a leaf for imitating the cry of 
birds ; — a short metal cylinder, having a circular plate 
with a email aperture in the centre — used to aeuoy 
birds. [catch birds ; a fowler. 

Bird-oatoher, (bgrd-kach'gr) n. One whose trade is to ! 
Bird-lime, (l^rd'lim) n. A viscous substance used to 
catch birds. 

Skd-of-paradiae, (berd-ov-par'a-dis) n, A perching 
bird of several species, found in 
New Guinea. 

Sird*a-eye, (bgrdz'i) a. Seen at a 
glance, or fhjm a distance hence, 
general ; not entering into details. 

Bird’t-nest, (bgrdz'nest) n. The nest IWf ///ijm 
in which a bird lays eggs;— in 
China, tlie nest of the swallow ; 
a table delicacy. 

Birr, (bir) v.i. (A.-S. dim.] To 
make a whirring noise, as a ma- ^ 
chine in motion. Scot. birL Bird-of-paradise. 


,-fe) n. [G. bios, life, and grap7iein, 


Birth, (bgrth) n. [A.-S. beordh, beoran, to bear.] 
Act of coming into life, or of being bom lineage ; 
extraction natural state or position act of bring- 
ing forth ;— that which is born, animal or vegetable 
origin ; beginning. 

Birthday, (bgrth'da) n. The day in which any per- 
son is born ; — ^the anniversary of one’s birth. 
Birthmark, (berth 'mark) n. Some peculiar mark 

or blemish on the body at birth. 

Birthplace, (berth'pias) n. The place where a person 
is born ; place of origin. 

Birthright, (berth'rit) n. Any right or privilege to 
which a person is entitled by birth. 

Bis or Bi, (bis). [L.J A frequent prefix denoting two- 
fold or double ; in music, a repetition of the passage. 
Biscuit, (bis'kit) n. [R prefix bis and cuit, from L. 
coquere, to cook.] A kind of unfermented bread baked 
hard; — earihen ware or porcelain which has under- 
gone baking, before glazing ; — sometimes Bisket. 
Bisect, (bi-sekt') v. t. [Ij. bis, twice, and secare, to cut.] 
To cut or divide into two parts ; — to divide into two 
equal parts : — imp. & pp. bisected ; ppr. bisecting. 
Bisection, (bi-sek'shiin) n. Division into two parts, 
Bisegment, (bi-seg'ment) n. [L. bis, twice, and Eng. 
segment] One of the parts of a line, or other 
magnitude, divided into two equal parts. 

Bishop, (bish'up) n. [A.-S. biscop, G. epi, over, and 
skopein, to view.] An overeeer; one who has a 
pastoral charge; — a superintendent; one who over- 
sees a number of charges ; — ^the highest of the three 
ministerial orders in the Anglican Church ; a prelate ; 
— the spiritual head, in a particular sphere the 
head of the Eomish Church. 

Bishop, (bish'up) n. A mixture of wine, oranges, and 
sugar an article^f a lady’s dress. • 

Bishop, (bish'up) v. t. To confirm ; to admit solemnly 
into the church. 

Bishopric, (bish'up-rik) n. A diocese ; the district over 
which the jurisdiction of a bishop extends ;—oflice of 
bishop. 

Bismuth, (bis'muth) n. [Ger. bismuth.] A metal of 
a reddisb-whito colour, crystallizing in liiombohedrons, 
which look nearly like cubes. It is somewhat harder 
than lead, and rather brittle. Specific gravity, 8. 
Bismuthal, (bis'muth-al) a. Consisting of bismuth, or 
containing it. * 

Bismuth-glance, (bis'muth-glans) n. An ore of bis- 
muth, composed of sulphur and bismuth: — often 
Bismutliine. 

Bison, (bi'zun) n. [O.bisdn.] A quadruped inhabiting 
the interior of North Anieri- 
ca, especially about the Rocky 
Mountains, Popularly called, 
but slightly difl'ering from, 

Bissextile, (bis-seks'til) n. 

[L. bissextilis.] Leap year; 

day fs added to the mouth of 
Februaiy. American Bison. 

Bissextile, (bis-seks'til) a. Pertaining to leap year. 
Bister, (bis'ter) n. [F. bi8t7'e, Ger. Hester, frowning.] 
A dark-brown pigment extracted from the soot of 
wood. 

Bistort, (bis'tort) n. [L. his, twice, and iwquere, to 
twist. ] A i)lant, i n popular language called snake-vseed. 
Bistou^, (bis'tu-re, bis-tow're) n. [From Pisloria, now 
Fisloja, in I'uscany, where it was first manufactured.] 
A surgical instrument for maldng inoisiona 
Bisulcate, (bi-sul'kat) a. [L. 6i5, twice, and Eng. 
sulcate.] Two-furrowed; — cloven -footed, as swine or 
oxen. 

Bisulphate, (bl-sul'l^t) n. [L. his and Eng. sulphate.] 
A sulphate having two equivalents of sulphuric acid 
to one of the base. 

Bit, (bit) n. [A.-S. baste, from bitan, to bite.] The 
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iron month-piece of a bridle, to which the reins 
are fastened. 

Bit, (bit) v.t. To put a bit in the mouth of a horse • 
imp. & pp. bitted; ppr. bitting. 

Bit, (bit) n. [A.-8. bite.'] A monthftil; a morsel; a 
mite; — a small coin a small instrument for boring ; 
— the edge of a carpenter’s plane. 

Bitch, (bich) w. [A.-S. bicce.] The female of the 
canine kind, as of the dog, wolf, and fox;— -a name 
of reproach for a woman. 

Bite, (bit) v. t. [A.-S. bitan.] To crush or seize with 
the teeth ; — ^to pinch with cold ; to cut sharply ; to 
take hold of and adhere to ; to eat into or coirode ; 
to hurt with reproach or sarcasm ‘.—imp. & pp. bit, 
bitten ; ppr. biting. 

Bite, (bit) n. Act of seizing with the teeth;— the 
wound made by the teeth ; — a morsel ; — ^the purchase 
of a tool; — a cheat; a trick; — ^a sharper; one who i 
cheats. 

Biting, (bit'ing) a. Shaip ; severe ; caustic. 

Biting-in, (bit'ing-in) n. The process of corroding 
metallic plates by means of an acid. 

Bitingly, (bit'ing-le) adv. In a cutting or sarcastic 
manner. 

Bitt, (bit) V. t. To put round the bitts. 

Bittacle, (bit'ta-kl) n. The box for the compass on 
board a ship. 

Bitter, (bit'ter) a. [A.-S. biter.] Having a peculiar, 
acrid, biting taste, like wormwood causing pain or 
smart to the sense of feeling, or pain or distres» to 
the mind ; — characterized by sharpness, severity, or 
cruelty ; — mournful ; distressing. 

Bitter, (bit'tgr) n. A tiun of the cable which is round 
the bitts. 

Bitter-almond, (bit'ter-a-mund) w. A plant and its 
fruit 

Bitter-earth, (bittgr-grtli) n. Talc earth; calcined 
magnesia. 

Bitterish, (bit'tgr-ish) a. Slightly bitter. 

Bitterly, (bit'tgr-le) adv. In a bitter manner; 
severely; angrily. 

Bittern, (bit'tgrn)w. [Eng. hittory F. but(yr.] A wad- 
ing-bird of Europe, related to I // ^ 

the heron family. It makes a 1 1 /// 
singular noise, which has been | 1 |y/ W 

thought to resemble the lowing \ | \ , 

of a buU. \V/ 

Bittern, (bittern) n. The brine 
which remains in salt woi-ks after L 

the salt is concreted ; — a. very bitter 
compound of quassia, cocculus 
indicus, &c. 

Bitterness, (bit'tgr-nes) n. State 1 vp ' V' 
or quality of being bitter; — ox- Bittern, 

treme hati-ed or enmity ;— deep sorrow or distims. 
Bitters, (bit'tgrz) n. pi. A liquor, generally spiritu- 
ous, in which bitter herbs or roots have been steeiied. 
n^^Bittw-spar, (bit'ter-spar) n. A sparry mineral, consist- 
^^g of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia. 
Bitter-sweet, (bit'ter-swet) n. A slender, climbing 
plant, whose root, when chewed, produces first a 
bitter, then a sweet taste. 

Bitts, (bits) n.pl, [From the same root as bite.] 
A frame of two strong pieces of timber on which 
to fasten the cables, when the ship rides at anchor. 
Bitumen, (be-tu'men) n. [L.1 Mineral pitch, a sub- 
stance having a pitch-like odour, and burning readily 
with a bright flame, without any residue. 

Bituminate, (be-tu'min-3,t) v. t. To impregnate with 
bitumen: — imp. &>pp. bituminated; ppr. bituminating. 
Bituminize, (be-tu'min-iz) v. t. To form into, or im- 
pregnate with, bitumen:— imp. & pp. bituminized,* 
ppr, bituminizuig. 

Situmii^us, (be-tu’min-us) a. Having the qualities 
.of bitumen; oompounded with bitumen; containing 
bitumen. 

Bivalve, (bi'valv) w. [L. bis, twice, and valva, valve.) 

A mollusoous animal, having a 
shell consisting of two parts or 
valves, which open and shut; — a 
pericarp in which the seed-case 
opens or splits into two parts. 

Bivalved, (bi'valvd) a. Having 
two valves, as the oyster, or 
which open at maturity, os the 
seed-vessels of certain plants. Bivalve. 

Bivascular, (bi-vas'ku-lgr) n. Having two vessels. 

Bivious, (bi've-us) a. [L. bivius; bis, twice, and via, 
way.) Having or leading two ways. 

Bivouac, (biv'wak) n. [F. from H. Ger. hei, by, wache, 
watch.] The guard or watch of a whole army;— an 
encampment without tents or covering. 

Bivouac, (biv'wak) v. t. To watch or bo on guard, as a 
whole army ; to encamp without tents or covering 
imp. & pp. bivouacked ; ppr. bivouacking. 

Bi-weekly, (bi-wok'le) a. Occurring once in every 
two weeks. [ance ; fantosticaJL 

Bizarre, (be-zar') a. [F.] Odd in manner or appear- 

Blab, (blab) v. i. [Ger. blabbern.] To speak without 
thought; to talk loosely or foolishly; to tell tales; 

— V. t. To reveal secrets without cause or motive; 
to publish indiscreetly: — imp. &. pp. blabbed; ppr. 
blabbing. 

Black, (blak) a. [A.-S. blase.] Dark; night-like;— 
destitute of light; incapable of reflecting light;— 
darkened or overshadowed as by clouds; gloomy; 
sullen ; — atrociously wicked or horrible. 

Black, (blfik) n. The darkest colour, or destitution of 
colour a negro ; a person whose skin is black ; — a 
black dress or mourning. 

Black, (blak) v.t. To make black; to blacken; to 
soil : — imp. & pp. blacked ; ppr. blacking. 

Black-art, (blak'art) w. Conjuration; magic. 

Blackamoor, (blak'a-m66r) n. [Black and moor.] A 
negro ; a black. 

Blackball, (blak'bawl) n. A composition for blacking 
shoes, boots, &c. ; — a ball of black colour, used as a 
negative in voting. 

Blackball, (blak'bawl) v.t. To reject by putting black- 
balls into the ballot-box: — imp. in pp. blackballed; 
ppr. blackballing. 

Black-beer, (blak'ber) n. A beer of a dark colour, and 
syrupy consistence, chiefly from the Baltic. 

Bhstekoerry, (blak'ber-re) n. The berry of the bramble ; 
a popular name applied to diflurent species of the 
genus Kubns, and their fruit. 

Blackbird, (blak'berd) n. In England, a species of 
thrush, a singing-bird with a fine . v in / . 

note, but very loud. In America, \ 
this name is given to different A \ 
birds, as to the Qiiisculus versicolor, 
or crow blackbird, and to 

Argelaius phasniceus, or red-winged 
bhickbird. i ^ 

Blackboard, (blak'bbrd) n. Aboard) ** — . 
used to write or draw on with Blackbird, 

chalk. 

Black-book, (blak’bbOk) n. A )>ook of sentence and 

' doom ; a book compiled by the visitors of monasteries 
under Henry VIII., detailing the enormities and 
crimes which led to their 8uppi*e8sion ; — a college book 
recording the students’ faults or misdemeanours; — a 
book of necromancy, or the black art. 

Blaok-oattle, (blak^kat-1) n. Cattle of the bovine 
' genus reared for slaughter. 

Biaokoock, (blak'kbk) n. A large bird, the heath- 
cock, called also black-grouae and black-game. 

Blaok-ourrant, (blak -kur' ant) n. A garden firuit, 
used for jellies, jams, <kc. 

Blacken, (blak'n) v. t. To make or render black 
to darken;— to sully, as reputation ;—v. i. To grow 

1 black or dork:— imp. & pp. blackened; ppr, blackening. 



BUCK.HSB 


(blaVfiBh) n. A fish of New England ; the 
tantog ;->a email kind of whale. [robber. 

BI«ok-flag, (blak^fiag) n. The flag of a pirate or sea- 
Bl^^lkgf^lard, (blak'gard) n. [N. blachardf blocklike.] 
A 1 >aa or treacherous guard ; a vile fellow ; one who 
uses foul and abusive language, or commits base and 
low actions. 

Blackguard, (blak^g^d) v. t. To revile in scurrilous 
langii^e : — imp. & pp. blackguarded ; black* | 
sniiuking. [guage of a blackguard. 

Blaclr^ardiem, (blak'gard'izm) n. Conduct or lau* 
Blacking, (Making) n. A preparation used for black- 
ing shoes, boots, &c., variously made. 

Blackish, (blak'ish) a. Slightly black or dark. 
Black-jack, (blak'jak) n. A mineral ore, called also 
false galena.. It is the sulphurct of zinc or zinc- 
blende; — a species of oak, called also barren oak; — 
diinking cup usually of leather. 

Black-lead, O^lak'led) n. A mineral composed of car- 
bon ; plumbago ; gi-aphite. 

Blackleg, (blak'Jeg) n. A notorious gambler and 
cheat ; — pi. a disease in the legs among sheep. 
Black-letter, (blak'let-ter) n. I’he old English or 
modem Gothic letter, in which early maTmscrii)tswere 
written, and the first books were printed. 

Blackly, (blak'le) adv. Darkly ; gloomily ; atrociously. 
Black-mail, (blak'mfil) t?, A rate of money, cattle, 
or produce, paid to secure iirotection from pillage; 
— extortion by threats. [the swallow genus. 

Blaok-martin, (blakAnar-tin) n. A bird l)elonging to 
Blackness, (blak'nes) n. The quality of being black, 
in a literad or figurative sense, i. being dark as to 
colour. [blfick used in making printers’ ink. 

Black-pigment, (blak'pig-ment) n. A very fine hunp- 
Black-pudding, (blak'puud-ing) n. A kind of sausage 
made of blood, suet, &c. 

Blaok-rod, (blak'rod) n. The usher belonging to the 
oi’der of the Garter; — the usher in parliament. 
Blackrust, (blak'mst) n. A disease of wheat. 
Blacksmith, (blak'smith) n. A smith who works in 
iron, and makes iron utensils. 

Black-snake, (blak'snak) n. A serpent of a black 
colour, sometimes venomous. 

Black-strap, (blak'strap) n. A mixture of spirituous 
liquor and molasses. 

Blabktail, (blak'trd) n. A kind of perch. 

Blackthorn, (blak'thora) »i. A spiny plant bearing 
a small black fruit [smelting. 

Black-tin, (blak'tin) w. Tin ore when ready for 
Black-vomit, (blak'vom-it) 71. A vomiting of dark- 
coloured matter, or tlie substance discharged — 
symptom in yellow fever. 

Black Walnut, (blak'wal-imt) n. A well-known Ameri- 
can tree, the wood of which is of a dark colour. 

Bladder, (blad'dcr) n. [A. -hi. bUedre, biawan, to blow.] 

A bag or sack in animals, the receptacle of secreted 
fluid ; — a blister or pustule filled with water or 
humour ; — a dried membrane or bag inflated with aii’. 
Blade, (blad) [A.-S. bUed, G. jjlatus, hroad.] Pro- 
perly, the leaf, or flat part of the loaf, of a plant; 
— the cutting mui; of an instmment ; — ^the broad part 
of an oar ; — dashing fellow ; a rake. 

Blade-bone, (blad'bOn) n. The scapula or upper bone 
in the shoulder. [posed of long, nanow plates. 

Bladed, (blad'ed) a. Having a blade or blades;— com- 
Slaiui (blOu) n. [A.-S. blegen.] An inflammatory 
swelling or sore : a pustule ; a blister. 

Blake, (bldk) a. Yellow. [reprehensible. 

Blamable, (blftm'a-bl) a. Deserving of censure ; faulty ; 
BlamablenesSi (biam’a-bl-nes) n. State of being blam- 
able. [deserving of censure. 

Blamablv, (bldmVble) adv. Culpably ; in a manner 
Blame, (bldm) t;. & [F. blamer.] To censure; to ex- 

praas disapprobation of ; to find fault with : — imp. 

& pp. blamed ; ppr, blaming. 

Blame, (bldm) tl Expresaion of disapprobation;— 
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that which is deserving of censure; hurt; injury; 
offence. 

Blameful, (blam'fddl) a. Meriting blame; reprehensible. 
BlamefuUy, (blam'f 061 -o) adv. In a culpable manner. 
Blameless, (blamles) a. Without fault; stainless; 
guiltless. [fault. 

Blamelessly, (blam'les-le) adv. Innocently; without 
Blamelessness, (blam' les-nes) 71. Freedom from fault 
or blame. [deserving censure. 

Blameworthiness, (blam'wur-rae-nes) n. Quality of 
Blameworthy, (blani'wur-THe) a. Deserving blame; 
censurable; culpable. 

Blancard, (blan'kard) n. [F. blanc, white, and ard, 
kind.] A species of linen cloth made in Normandy. 
Blanch, (blansh) v. t. [F. blancfitr.] To whiten; to 
take out the colour of; to strip off the peel ; to give 
a favoiirable appearance to;— v. i. To grow or become 
white ; to remain blank or empty ; to evade or shift : 
— imp. & pp. blanched ; ppr. blanching. 

Blancner, (blansh'gr) n. One who whitens ; — one who 
anneals and cleanses mone}', 

Blanchimcter, (blansh-im'e-ter) n. [F. blanCt white, 
and G. metron, measure.] An instmment for measur- 
ing the bleaching power of chloride of lime and 
potash. 

Blanc-mange, (blong'mongzh) 71. [F. hlane, white, and 
manger, to eat. ] A preparation of dissolved isinglass, 
or sea-moss, milk, sugar, cinnamon, &c. 

Bland, (bland) a. [L. blandus, smooth.] Producing a 
pleasing impression by soft or soothing qualities; gentle; 
courteous. 

Blandiloquence, (bland-il'd-kwens) n. [L. blandus, mild, 
and loqui, to speak.] Fail', mild, flattering ^ech. 
Blandish, (blandish) v. t. [L. blandiriJ] To flatter 
by kind words or affectionate actions; to soften; to 
caress ; — v. i. To act or speak affectionately or caress- 
ingly : — imp. & pp. blandished ; ppr. blandishing. 
Blandishment, (blaudlsh-ment) n. Words or actions 
expressive of affection or kindness; artful, winning 
caresses. 

Blandness, (bland'nes) ti. Mildness ; gentleness. 

Blank, (blangk) a. [Ger. blank, white, blinken, to 
shine.] Of a white or i>ale colour ; — pale from fear 
or teri’or ; dejected ; — lacking something ; void ; — with- 
out mixture ; pure ; straightfoiward. 

Blank, (blangk) n. Any void space; a space in a 
written or printed instrument ; a ticket in a lotteiy 
on which no prize is indicated ; — a paper unwritten ; 
without rhyme; — a legal instrument, with vacant 
spaces left to be filled with names, dates, &c. ; — the 
point of a target at which aim is taken, marked 
with a white spot ; — a piece of metal prepared, but 
not stamped or finished, as a coin. 

Blank, (blangk) v.t. To make void; to annul; to 
damp or confuse the spirits. 

Blanket, (blangk'et) n. [P. blanchet.] A coarse, 
loosely woven cover, to protect from cold ; — wooUen 
cloth, or white baize, to lay between the tympans 
or printer’s frame; — a kind of pear. 

Blanket, (blangk'et) v. t. To cover with a blanket ;— to 
toss in a blanket: — imp. & pp, blanketed; pp^‘ 
blanketing. 

Blanketing, (blangk'et-ing) n. Cloth for blankets the 
punishment of tossing in a blanket. [paleness. 

Blankly, (bkngk'le) adv. In a blank manner; with 
Blankness, (blangk'nes) n. State of being void. 

Blare, (blar) v. i. [Ger. blarren, L. ploro.] To sound 
loudly ; to roar. 

Blare, (blar) n. Noise ; loud sound. 

Blarney, (blar'ne) ti. [Ir. hladairmcldf flatteiy.j 
Smooth, deceitful talk ; flattery. [talk. 

Blarney, (blar'ne) v. t. To deceive or flatter by smooth 
Blaspheme, (blas-fem') v. t. [G. blaspMmein, from 
blaptein to damage; phemi, I speak.] To speak 
lepimchfuUy or impiously of, as of God, Christ, or 
the Holy Spirit;— to utter abuse or calumxif agajiurt 
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pifivAte; hidden; uneeen ; undisoeming ; undia- 
criminating. 

Sliadt (blind) v. t. To deprive of sight ; to darken or 
obaonre; — ^to deceive by concealment;--to cheat by 
ftdte appearances to mystify imp. & pp. blinded ; 
ppr, blinding. 

Blind, (blind) n. Something to hinder sight or keep 
oat light ; a screen ;-HBomething to mislead the eye 
or the understanding ; a pretext. 

Blind-coal, (blind^ol) a. A coal which bums without 
Same or smoke. 

Blinder, (blind'cr) n. One who blinds; — one of the 
broad pieces of leather on the bridle of a horse, to 
hinder him from seeing on the side. 

Blindfold, (bliud'fold) a. Having the eyes covered; 
blinded ; having the mental eye darkened. 

SUndfold, (blind'fold) i>. t. To cover the eyes of ; to 
hinder from seeing & pp. blindfolded ; ppr. 

blindfolding. 

Blindly, (blind'le) adv. Without sight or under- 
standing ; — without discernment, examination, or 
judgment. 

Blindness, (blind'nes) n. State of being blind want 
of discernment or appreciation. 

Blind-side, (blind'sid) ?/. Side on which one is most 
easily assailed ; weak side ; foible. 

Blind-worm, (blind'wimn) n. A small reptile with- 
out feet, like a snake — called also sloxn-worm. Its eyes 
being very minute, it has often been supposed to be 
blind. 

Blink, (blingk) v.i. fCrer. bJinken, to glance.] To 
wink ; to see with the eyes half shut, or with frequent 
winking ; — to glimmer, as a lamp ; — v. t To shut out 
of sight ; to avoid, or purposely evade : — imp. & 


pp. blinked ; ppr. blinking. 

Blink, (blingk) n. A glimpse or glance, as of sunshine; 
—the dazzling whiteness about the horizon occasioned 
by the reflection of light from fields of ice at sea. 

Blinl^d, (blingk'crd) n . One who bl inks that which 
twinkles, as a dim star. 

Blinker, (blingk'gr) n. One who blinks; — whatever 
checks or obstructs sight or discernment ; — 2 ^^’ broad 
pieces of leather sliading a horse’s eyes. 

Bliss, (blis) n. [A-JS. The highest degree of 

happiness. 

Blissful, (blisTddl) a. Full of joy and felicity; supremely 
happy. 

Blissfully, (blisTdol-le) adv. In a blissful manner. 

Blissfulness, (blis'fuul-nes) n. Fulness of joy ; supremo 
felicity. 

Blister, (blis'ter) n. fOei*- blase.'] A thin watery bladder 
on the skill any tumour made by the separation of 
the film or skin, as on plants ; or by tho swelling J 
at the surface, as on steel ; — a vesicaWy ; a plaster 
applied to raise a blister. 

Blister, (bUs'tgr) v. t. To raise blisters upon ; — ^to give 
pain to, as if by a blister ; — v. i. To rise in blisters : — 
imp. & pp. blistered ; ppr. blistering. 

Blister-fly, (blis'ter-fli) n. The Spanish fly, used in 
raising a blister. 

Blithe, (bliTH) a. rA.-S. blWie, Go. hleitlis,] Gay; 


Joyous; sprightly; mirthftil. 

Blitheful, (bliTH'fdOl) a. Gay; jocund. 

Blithely, (bliTHle) adv. In a gay, joyful manner. 

Blitheness, (bliTH'nes) n. Sprightliness ; gaiety. 

Blithesome, (bliTH'sum) a. Gay: merry; cheerful. 

Slithesomeness, (bliTH'sum-nes) n. State of being 
blithesdme. 

Bloat, (bl6t) v.t. [Perhaps from pp. of blow, to swell, 
blowed, blowt, bloat.] To swell or moke turgid, as 
With water, air, Ac. to puff up ; to make vain ; — 
V. i. To grow turgid ; to dilate imp. & pp. bloated ; 
ppr. bloating. 

Bloater, (bl5?er) n. A dried and smoked herring, 
primarily from Yarmouth. 

Biobber-lip, (bloVgr-lip) n, A thick lip. 


Blocks. 

■to obstruct;— 


-imp. &pp. bloated; 


Block, (blok) n. [Ger. block, F. bloc.] A solid mass 
of wood, stone, &o. the piece 
of wood on which criminals are m m 
beheaded ; — tho wooden mould on 
which hats, bonnets, &c., are /T|||iw (I'uh 
shaped a connected mass or row ||||||H| ||!l|l||| 

of buildings ; — any obstruction, or I ||||i|l) I |||f« 
cause of obstruction;— a stupid fel- . HISk 

low; a dolt. 

Block, (blok) V. t. To hinder egress Blocks, 
or passage; — ^to inclose or shut up; — ^to obstruct;— 
to secure by means of blocks ; — imp. pp. blocked ; 

ppr. blocking. 

Blockade, (blok-ad') n. [It. hloccata, F. blocus.] A 
state of siege ; gnawing the approaches to a town or 
garrison, or the mouth of rivers or harbours, so as to 
prevent the entrance or landing of provisions, re-iu- 
forcements, &c., to the besieged. 

Blockade, (blok-ad') v. t. To shut up by troops or ships, 
BO as to compel a surrender from hunger and wtmt ; 
to beleaguer : — imp. & pp. blockaded ; ppr. blockading. 
Blockader, (blok-ad'er) n. One who blockades. 
Blockhead, (blokTied) n. A stupid fellow ; a dolt. 
Block-house, (blok'hous) n. A place of defence made 
of logs, and pierced for musketry; — a small fort. 
Blockings, (blok'ings) n. Pieces of wood fitted and 
glued in to strengthen tho joints. 

Blockish, (blok'ish) a. Like a block ; stupid ; dulL 
Blockishly, (blok'ish-le) adv. In a stupid manner. 
Blockishness, (blok'ish-iios) n. Stupidity. 

Block-tin, (blok'tin) n. Tin in blocks or ingots. 
Blomary, (blom'ar-e) w. [ A. -8. 6 id mw, to blow.] Tho 
first forge through which iron posses after it is smelted 
from tho ore. 

Blonde, (blond) w. [P. blond, blonde, A-S. blonden- 
feax, fair-haired.] A person with fair complexion, 
light hair, and light blue eyes. [fair. 

Blonde, (blond) a. Of a fair colour or complexion; 
Blond-lace, (blondlas) n. [B\] A fine kind of laco 
made of silk. 

Blood, (bind) n. [A.-S bl6d, Ger. blut, blood, L. 
Jluitare, to flow.] The fluid v hich circulates through 
tho arteries and veins of men and animals ; — the 
juice of any thing reddish ; — ^relation ; consanguinity; 
— lineage; honourable birth murder ; — ^temper of 
mind ; disposition excited feeling ; passion ; — a man 
of fiery spirit ; a rake. 

i Blood, (bind) v. t. To lot blood from to stain with 
blood; — to inure to blood, as a hound: — imp. it 
pp. blooded ; ppr. blooding. 

Blood-baptism, (blud'bap-tizm) n. In tho ancient 
church, the martyrdom of those who had not been 
baptized. [of blood. 

Blood-bought, (bliidTiawt) a. Gained at the price 
Blood-guiltineBs, (blud'gilt-e-nes) n. The crime of 
sliodding blood. 

Blood-gujdty, (blud'gilt-o) a. Guilty of murder. 
Blood-heat, (blud'het) n. Heat equal to the tempera- 
ture of blood, or about 98° Fahr. 

Blood-horse, (blud'hors) n. A horse whose blood is 
derived from the imrest stock. ^ 

Blood-hot, (blud'hot) a. As warm as blood in its 
natural temperature. 

Blood-hound, (bludliound) n. A ferocious, blood- 
thirsty variety of dog, remark- 
able for the acuteness of its scent, 
and employed to pursue men or 
animals by tracing them , by the 
scent of their tracks. 

Bloodily, (blud'e-le) adv. In a 
bloody manner. 

Bloodiness, (blud'e-nes) n. State 
of being bloody ; — disposition to 
shed blood. Blood-hound. 

Bloodless, (bludles) a. Without blood; dead;— wii^i- 
out shedding of blood without spirit or aci^ivity. 
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SloodlMi]y« (blud'les-ld) adv. Without bloodshed. I 
Slood-lettmg, (bludlet-ing) n. Act of letting blood 
by opening a vein ; venesection ; phlebotomy. 
Bloodf-xelation, (blud're-la-shun) n. One connected by 
blood or descent, 

Sloodroot, (blud'roOt) n. A plant so named from 
the colour of its root ; red root. 

Bloodshed, (bind'shed) n. The shedding or spilling of 
blood; slaughter; waste of life. [ding blood. 

Bloodshedding, (blud'shed-ing) n. The crime of shed- 
Blood-shot, (blud'shot) a. Red and inflamed by 
a turgid state of the blood-vessels, as in diseases of 
the eye. 

Blood-spavin, (blud'spav-in) n, A dilatation of the 
vein that runs along the inside of the hough of a horse. 
Blood-stone, (blud'stdn) n. A gi'een siiiclous stone 
sprinkled with red jasper, as if with blood ; hematite ; 
a brown ore of iron. 

Blood-suoker, (blud'suk-§r) n. Any animal that 
sucks blood ; spec^callj/ the leech. 

Blood-thirstiness, (blud'thers-to-nos) n. Thirst for 
shedding blood ; a murderous disposition. 
Blood-thirsty, (blud'thgrs-te) a. Desirous to shed 
blood; murderous. 

Blood-vessel, (blud'ves-l) n. Any vessel in which blood 
circulates in an animal body ; an artery or a vein. 
Blood-vram, (blud'wawrm) a. Wjirmaa blood; luke- 
warm. 

Bloody, (blud'e) a. Stained with or containing blood ; 
— ^given to the shedding of blood; murderous; — at- 
tended with bloodshed. [bloody. 

Bloody, (blud'e) v. t. To stain with blood ; to make 
Bloody-flux, (blud'e-fluks) n. The dysentery. 
Bloody-minded, (biud'e-mind-ed) a. Having a cruel 
disposition ; inclined to shod blood. 

Bloody-sweat, (blud'e-swet) n. A sweat accompanied 
by a discharge of blood. 

Bloom, (blOdm) n. [Go. hlCnia. The root is A.-S. 
bldoan, to blow.] A blossom ; the flower of a plant ; 
— the opening of flowers in general an opening to 
higher perfection, analogous to that of buds into 
blossoms; — the powdery coating upon certain fruits. 
[A.-S. bldma, a lump.] A mass of crude iron that 
has come through the blomary, and is undergoing 
the first hammering. 

Bloom, (blOOm) v. i. To produce blossoms ; to flower ; 
—to be in a state of youth and vigour; to show 
beauty and freshness, as of flowers or youth : — imp. 
& pp. bloomed; ppr. blooming. 

Bloomer, (bloOm'er) n. A costume for ladies, con- 
sisting of a short dress, with loose drawers gathered 
round the ankle, and a broad hat;— a woman who 
wears such a costume. 

Blooming, (bl66mTng) a. Flowering ;—thiiving in 
health, beauty, and vigour. 

Blooming, (bloom'iiig) n. The process of making blooms; 
— a clouded appearance which v.arnish sometimes as- 
sumes on a picture. [ing with the vigour of youth. 
Bloomy, (bloom'e) a. Full of bloom ; flowery ; flourish- 
Blossom, (blos'um)n. [A.-S. 6Wma.J The flower of a 
Niplant; the essential organs of reproduction, with 
their appendages. 

Blossom, (blos'um) v.i. To put forth blossoms; to 
blow; to flower; — ^to flourish and prosper: — imp. & 
pp. blossomed; ppr. blossoxumg. 

BlMsoming, (blos'um-ing) n. Tue flowering of plants ; 

• forth-putting of tender promise. [bloom. 

Blossomy, (bloa'um-e) a. Full of blossoms ; rich with 
Blot, (blot) V. [Icel. bletta.^ To spot or bespatter ; 
—to disgrace ; to disfigure ;— to obliterate ; to obscure; 
—to cause to be unseen or forgotten imp. ds pp. 
blotted ; ppr. blotting. 

Blot, (blot) n. A spot or stain, as of ink, on paper ;— 
an obliteration of something written or printed ; — a 
spot in reputation ; disgi’ace ; blemish. [the sldn. 
^bloob) tk [Biot.] A pustule or eruption upon 


Blotch, (blooh) V. t. To mark with blots ; to blacken. 

Blotter, (blotV) n* One who, or that which, blots; 
— a waste-book. [paper serving to Imbibe ink. 

Blotting-paper, (blotTng-p^-pgr) n. A kind of unsized 

Blouse, (blouz)rt. [F. blouse.} A light, loqse over- 
garment. 

Blow, (bio) n. [O. H. Ger. pluokt.} A blossom ; a 
flower ; — a mass or bed of flowers. 

Blow, (bl6) n. [Go. bliggvan.] Act of striking ; more 
generally, the stroke;— -a sudden calamity;— an egg 
deposited by a fly in flesh, or the act of depositing it ; 
— a violent wind ; a gale. 

Blow, (bid) V. i. [A.-S. bldvan, to blossom.] To flower; 
to blossom ; — ^to cause to blossom ; — v. t. To throw a 
current of air upon to drive by a current of air ; — 
to sound as a wind instrument; — to spread by re- 
^rt; to publish; — to deposit, as eggs by flies; — ^to 
foim by inflation ; to swell by injecting air ; — to put 
out of breath; — v.i. [A-S. hlavan.] To produce a 
current of air with the mouth; to move as air; — to 
breathe hard or quick ; to pant ; — to sound on l^ug 
blown into : — imp. blew ; pp. blown ; ppr. blowing. 

Blower, (blo'gr) n. One who blows; a smelter;— a 
contrivance for creating a current of air in a cliim- 
iioy, &c. 

Blowing, (bloTng) n. The motion or action of wind. 

Blow-pipe, (blcVpip) n. An instrument by wliich a 
current of air is propelled through 
the flame of a lamp, so as to 
concentrate the heat on some point. 

Blowy, (blo'e) a. Windy ; breezy. 

Blowzy, (blouz'e) a. Coarse and 
ruddy-faced ; fat and rtiddy. Blow-pipe. 

Blubber, (blubVr) n. The fat of whales and other largo 
sea animals, from which oil is obtiiinod ;— sea nettle. 

Blubber, (blub'er) v. i. [Ir. plub.] To weep noisily, or 
so as to disfigure the face ; — v. t. To swell or disfigure 
the face with weeping ; — imp. «k pp. blubbered j ppr, 
blubbering. 

Bludgeon, (blud'jun) n. [Go, blaggwan.] A short stick 
with one end loaded, or heavier than the other. 

Blue, (blu) n. [A.-S. bleok, 0. 11. Ger. bldo.] The col- 
our of the clear sky ; one of the seven primary col- 
ours ; — pi. low spirits ; melancholy. [cerulean. 

Blue, (blu) a. Of the colour called blue; — sky-coloured; 

Blue, (blu) V. t. To make blue ; to dye of a blue colour : 
— imp. & pp. blued ; ppr. bluing. 

Bluebell, (blu'bel) n. A phint wliich bears blue bell- 
shaped flowers. [several varieties. 

Blueberry, (blu'ber-re) n. A plant and its fruit of 

Blue-book, (blu'bOOk) n. A parliamentary publica- 
tion, so called from its cover ; — a book of fashionable 
addresses ; — ^in the XJ nited States, a book containing 
the names of all the persons in the employment of 
the government, with the amount of their pay. 

Blue-bottle, (blu'bot-1) n. A plant which grows among 
corn ; a fly with a large blue belly. 

Blue-devils, (blu'dev-lz) n. pi. Lowness of spirits; 
appearance of imaginary things to a person after long 
intoxication. 

Blue-fish, (blu'fish) n. A fish, often called dolphin^ 
found in the Atlantic ; — a fish allied to the mackerel, 
but larger : — called also horse-mackerel. 

Blue-light, (bluTit) n. A composition burning with 
a blue fiame, used as a night signal in ships, dec. 

Bluely, (blule) adv. With a blue colour. 

Blueness, (blu'nes) n. State of being blue. 

Blue-peter, (blu'pe-tgr) «. [Blue repeater.} A blue flag 
with a white square in the centre ; a signal that the 
vessel is to sail. [as an aperient, dru 

Blue-pill, (blu'pil) n. A pill of prepared mercury, used 

Blue-stooking, (blu^stok-ing) ri. A literary lady; a 
female pedant. 

Blue-vitriol, (bluVit-re-ol) n. Sulphate of copper:— 
often blue-sUme, 

Bluff, (blul) a. [0, Eng. bloughtg, swelled.] Stee|>^ 
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bold ; rude or coarse in manner or appearance ; blus- 
tering i—roughly frank ; ontsixjken. 

Bluff, (bluf) rt. A high bank presenting a steep or 
precipitous front a game of cards. 

Bluffaess, (blufnes) n. State of being bluff. 

Bluing, (blfi'ing) n. Act of rendering blue;— some- 
thing to give a bluish tint, as indigo. 

Bluish, (blu'ish) a. Blue in a small degree. 

Blunder, (blun'der) v. i. [Oer. blenden, to blind, G. 
plawO, to wander.] To mistake grossly ; to err 
trough want of care or deliberation: — imp. ds pp. 
Uundered ; ppr. blimdering. 

Blunder, (blun'dgr) n. A gross mistake. 

Blunderbuss, (blun'der-bus) n. [Ger. donnei'huchse, 
thunder-tube. J A short gun, witli a large bore, dis- 
charging a number of balls with a wide range; — a 
stupid, blundering fellow. 

Blunderer, (blun'der-cr) w. One who is apt to blunder. 
Blunderhead, (bluii^dgr-hed) n. A stupid fellow ; one 
who blundei’s. 

Blunt, (blunt) a. [G. amblund, to blunt, Ger. bLudde^ a 
dull knife.] Having a thick edge or point; dull; 
—dull in undei*standiug ; — abrupt ; unceremonious, 
idlunt, (blunt) v. t. To dull the edge or point of ; — ^to 
repress or weaken ap])ot.ito, desire, or ijowor : — imp. ii 
pp. blunted; ppr. blunting. 

Bluntly, (blunt'le) adv. In a plain or abrupt man- 
ner ; unceremoniously. 

Bluntness, (blunt'nes) n. Want of edge or point ; dul- 
ness ; — ^abruptness or coarseness of address. 

Blur, (blur) n. That which obscures witliout effacing ; 
a stain ; — a dim, confused vision a stain or injury, 
as to character, &c. 

Blur, (blur) v.t. (Scot. to blot.] To obscure 

without quite effacing to cause imperfection of 
vision in ; to dim ; — to blemish : — imp. h pp. blurred ; 
ppr. blurring. 

Blurt, (blurt) v, t. [Scot, bluitcr^ to make a rum- 
bling noise.] To utter suddenly or unadvisedly; to 
divulge inconsiderately ijiip. & pp. blurted; ppr. 
blurting. 

Blush, (blush) v.i. [A.-S. ablisian, blysa, torch ] 
To have a red or rosy colour to redden in the face, 
as from a sense of shame, confusion, or modesty : — 
imp. & pp. blushed ; ppr. blushing. 

Blush, (blush) n. A red or rosy tint ; — a red colour 
suffusing the cheeks or the face; — sudden appearance; 
fli-st glance or view. 

Blushing, (blushing) n, Tlie act of turning red. 
Blushingly, (blushlng-Ie) adv. In a blusiiing, modest 
manner. 

Bluster, (blus'ter) v. i. [Allied to 6te,s<.] To blow fit- 
fijlly with violence and noise, as wind ; — to talk with 
noisy violence; to swagger: — imp. & pp. blustered; 
ppr, blustering. 

Bluster, (blus'ter) n. Fitful noise and violence, as of 
a storm ; — noisy and violent talk. 

Blusterer, (blus'ter-gr) vi. A swaggerer ; a bully. 

Bo, (bo) n. [From wo.] An exclamation to frighten 
children. 

Boa, (bo'a) n. [L. boa, from bos, ox.] A genus of 
serpents, having the belly and tail furnished with 
scuta. They iiave no fangs or venom, but have great 
muscular jpower ;— a round fur tippet. 

Boa-eonstnetor, (bd'a-kon-strikt'er) n, [L. constrin- 
gere, to draw together.] A large and 
powerful serpent, sometimes thirty ^ 
or forty feet long, found in the 
tropical pai*t8 of America, whicli 
cinishes its prey to death in its 
coils. 

Boar, (bor) n. [A.-S. bdr.] The 
male of swine not castrated; spe- 
HticaUy, the wild hog. 

Board, (b6rd)7K fA.-8. board, Boa-oonstrictor. 
brdd, broad.} A piece of timber sawed thin, and of | 
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considerable length and breadth compared with the 
thickness; — a table to put food upon; — ^food; en- 
tertainment— usually for pay the table at which a 
court or council sits, or the members of it; — the 
managers of a public trust or work ;— the line over 
which a ship runs between tack and tack a table 
or frame for a game;— paper made thick and stiff; 
— ^the stage in a theatre. 

Board, (bord) v. t. To lay or cover with boards ;— to 
go on board of, or enter; — to furnish with food or 
to place at board for compensation ; — v. i. To obtain 
food or diet statedly for compensation imp. & pp. 
boarded; ppr. boarding. [ship; approachable. 

Boardable, (bord'a-bl) a. That may be boarded, as a 
Boarder, (bilrd'er) n. One who lives and diets in 
another’s house for a consideration ; — one who boards 
a ship in action. [boarders. 

Boarding-house, (bord'ing-hous) n. A house for 
Boarding-school, (bord'ing-skOol) n. A school in which 
the scholars receive board and lodging as well as 
instruction. 

Board-wages, (bord'wJl-jos) n. pi. Wages allowed to 
servants to keep themselves in victuals. [cruel. 

Boarish, (boi-'ish) a. [Prom 6oar.] Swinish; brutal; 
Boast, (host) V. i. [0. Eng. host, G. pUusao, to in- 
fl.ato.] To vaunt one’s self; to exalt, or extrava- 
gantly praise one's self ; — v. t. To speak of with 
pride, vanity, or exultation ; — imp. & pp. boasted ; 
ppr. boasting. 

Boast, (bust) n. Expression of ostentation, pride, or 
vanity ; — the cause or occasion of boasting. 

^ Boaster, (bbst'er) n. One who boasts ; a braggart. 
Boastful, (bost'fool) a. Given to boasting. 

Boastfully, (bost'fool-le) adv. In a boastful manner. 
Boastfulness, (bost'fbbl-nes) n. State of being boastful. 
Boasting, (bOst'ing) n. Ostentatious display; vaunt- 
ing; bragging. 

Boat, (bbt) n. [A.-B. bdt, Icel. bdtr.] A small open 
vessel, usually moved by oars or rowing, but often 
by a sail; — hence, any vessel, usually with some 
epithet descriptive of its use or mode of propulsion. 
Boat, (but) V. t. To transport in a boat ; — v. i. To go 
in a boat : — imp. & pp. boated ; ppr. boating. 

Beatable, (bOt'a-bl) a. Navigable for boats, or small 
craft. 

Boat-bill, (bot'bil) n. A species of wading biixi, a 
native of South America. It has a bill four inches 
long, not unlike a boat with the keel uppermost. 
Boathook, (bot'hOok) n. An iron hook with a point 
on the back, fixed to a long pole, to puli or push a 
boat. [boats when not in use. 

Boat-house, (bOt'hous) n. A shed on the baixks to house 
Boatman, (bot'man) n. A man who manages a boat. 
Boatswain, (bot'swan, bo'sn) n. [A.-S. bdtswdn; bdt, 
boat, and swdn, swain, servant.] An officer who has 
charge of a ship’s boats, sails, &c., and who sum- 
mons the men to their duties with his whistle. 

Bob, (bob) H. A short, jerking action ; — any thing 
that plays witli a short motion, as at the end of a 
string;- bait used in angling, as for eels;— thg„j. 
weight at the end of a pendulum or plumb-line. ^ 
Bob, (bob) V. t. To move in a jerking manner 
to strike with a quick, hght blow ; — to gain by fraud ; 
— ^to cut short; — v.i. To have a jerking motion; 

—to angle with a ierking motion of the bat:— imp. 

& pp. bobbed ; ppr. bobbing. 

Bobbin, (bob'bin) n. [li. boi^ibus, a humming.] A 
small cylindrical piece of wood, with a border at one 
or both ends, on which thread is wound ; a spool. 
Bobbinet, (bob'bin-ot) n. A kind of lace wrought by 
machines. 

Bobbish, (bob'ish) a. Hearty ; cheery ; in good health 
and spirits. 

Bobolink, (bob'O-hngk) n. The rice-bird, rice-bunting, 
or reed-bird ; an American singing bird. 

Bobstays, (bob'stas) n. pi. Eo|>es or chains tc oonQne 



fbo bowsprit of a ship downward to the stem or cut* 

[the rabble. 

Bobtaii (bob'tal) n. A short tail, or a tail cut short;— 
Socking, ^k'iug) n, A kind of baize or drugget— 
so called from the town of -Bocfcini/. „ . 

Bode, (bOd) v. t, [A>S. bodian, command.] To indi- 
cate by signs, as future events; to portend; to 
piesage;— i. To foreshow; to presage imp. & 
pp. boded ; ppr. boding. [Stays ; a corwt. 

B^e, (bod'is) n. [Properly the plural of body,] 
Bodied, (bodid) o. Having a body. 

Bodiless, (bod'e-les) a. Having no body or material 
form; inoorporeai 

Bodily, (bod'e-le) a. Having or contaimng a body; 
corporeal ;— pertaining to the body. fpletely. 

Boduy, (bod'e-le) adv. Coriioreally ;— entirely ; cmu- 
Boding, (boding) n. An omen : presage ; foreshowing. 
Bodkin, (bodltin) n. [W. bidoffyn, bidatog, shoi-t 
sword.] A dagger;— a pointed instrument for making 
boles, Ac. ;— an instrument with an eye, for dmwing 
tape or ribbon through a loop; — a pin for dressing 
hair. [one sixth of an English penny. 

Bodle, (bodl) n. An old Scottish copper coin, equal to 
Body, (bod'e) n. [A.-S. bodig, trunk.] The frame of 
an animal;— the central part as distinguished from 
the head or extremities ; — the material substance 
and structure as distinguished from the vitjil force ; — 
a being ; a person ; — a number of persons collectively ; 
a corporation ;— a number of things or jiarticulars 
groups together; a system; — a mass or solid sub- 
stance;— the main part; the bulk; — ^reality; con- 
sistency ; strength ; inherent or characteristic quality. 
Body, (bod'e) v.t. To produce indefinite shape; 
to embody ; — imp. A pp. bodied ; ppr. bodying. 
Body-colour, (bod'e-kul-gr) n. Colour that has con- 
sistence, in distinction from a tint or wash. 
Body-guard, (bod'e-gard) n. A guard to protect the 
person of the sovereign : a life guai'd ; — any personal 
Weuce or means of security. 

Body-snatcher, (bod'e-snach-er) n. One who robs 
graves of dead bodies for the ]mrpo8e8 of dissection. 
Bosotian, (be-o'she-an) a. Pertaining to Bceotia, or to 
its inhabitants ; thick; dull; stupid. 

Bog, (bog) n. [Ir. <& Gael, bog, soft, moist.] A 
quagmire covered with gross or plants ; a marsh ; a 
morass. [mire. 

Bog, (bog) V. t. To whelm or plunge, as in mud and 
Boggle, (bogl) V. i. To exhibit hesitancy ; to start: 
— imp. A pp. boggled; ppr. boggling. [swampy. 
Boggy, (bog's) a. Containing bogs; full of bogs; 
Bogle, (bog'l) n. [W. bwg, something frightful.] A 
hobgoblin; a bugbear; a spectre; a nursery ghost 
or demon. [or swampy land. 

Bog-ore, (bog'Or) n. An ore of iron found iu boggy 
Bog-spayin, (bog'spav-in) n. An encysted tumour on 
the inside of tlie hougli of a horse. 

Bog-trotter, (bog'trot-er) n. One who lives in a 
b«gy country ;— applied to Irish peasants. 

Bo-hea, (bo-he') n. [Prom Chinese, Wu-t] An in- 
ferior kind of black tea. 

jfIPbhejnian, (bo-hS'me an) a. Pertaining to Bohemia or 
its inhabitants;— pertaining to the gypsies ;— charac- 
teristic of hack-writCrs for tlie press. 

B o h em isn, (bo-he'me-an) n. A native of Bohemia; 

Boil, (boil) V. i. [L. bulliref allied to A.-S. weallan, 
boil] To be agitated by the action of heat;— to he 
agitated by aiiy other cause; to effervesce; — to be 
hot or fervid ; to be moved or excited v. t. To 
agitate by the application of heat;— to dress, or 
cook, by boiliug;— to subject to the action of heat in 
a boiling liquid: — imp. App. boiled; ppr. boiling. 
Boil, (boil) n. [A-S. byle, biU, sore.] A hard, inSuned* 
tumour which commonly suppurates. 

Boaer, .(boU's^) ^ . ()na who b 9 ils ;— a vessel in which 
mj tHlfig it boiled;— a stroiik metaUio veisel in 


which steam is generated for driving engines or 
other purposes. [boiling, os salt. 

Boilery, (boircr-o) p. A place and apparatus for 

Boiling, (boiling) n. Act or state of agitation by 
heat; ebullition ;— act \>f subjecting to the action 
of heat. 

Boisterous, (bois'tgr-us) a. [O. Eng. boUtoua, [cel. 
bUtr, stormy.] Loud; roaring; — exhibiting tumultu- 
ous violence ; — noisy ; turbulent. [manner. 

Boisterously, (bois'1^r-us-le) adv. In a noisy, violent 

Boisterousness, (bois'tgr-us-nes) n. Disorderly noise or 
turbulence. 

Bold, (bold) a. [A.-S. bald, bold.) Daring; ready to 
meet danger;— exlii biting or requiring courage;— in 
a bad sense, forward ; over-confident ; lacking proper 
modesty or restraint ; rude ; — taking liberties iu com- 
position or expression; — prominent; abrupt, 

'Boldly, (bold'le) adv. In a bold manner. 

Boldness, (bold'nes) n. The quality of being bold; 
courage ; assurance. 

Bole, (bol) «. [Sw. bdl, Dan. bul, Ger. boil.] The 
body or stem of a tree a measure of com. 

Bole, (b51) n. [G. bolot, clod.] A kind of fine, oomx>act 
earthy clay. 

Boll, (b61) n. The pod or capsule of a plant, os of 
flax ; a x>eTicarp ; — in Scotland, a measure in wlioat 
and beaus equal to four Winchester bushels; of oats, 
barley, and potatoes, equivalent to six bushels;— a 
boll of meal is 140 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Boll, (b61) V. i. To form into a pericarp or seed-vessel. 

Bolster, (borster) m. [A.-S. boUter. Bolla, a round 
vessel.] A long cushion— generally laid under tlie 
pillows ; — a i)ad used as a support, or to hinder 
pressure, or the like ; a compress; — any pad, bag, or 
support. 

Bolster, (btd'stcr) v. t. To support with a bolster ;— to 
hold up : to liiaintain— usually a false case, or falling 
cause ’.—imp. A pp. bolstered ; ppr. boliftering. 

Bolt, (bolt) n. [A.-S. bolt.) An arrow; a dart;— a 
strong pin, used to fasten or hold something iu place ; 
— a thunder-bolt ;— a shackle; — ^twenty-eight ells of 
canvas. 

Bolt, (bolt) V. t. To fasten or secure with a bolt ; — 
to restrain : — to utter or throw out : — to swallow with- 
out chewing; — v.i. To start forth like a bolt; to 
move abruptly ; — to spring suddenly aside ; — to deseH, 
as a party; — v.t. [F. baiter, Ger. biuteln.) To 
sift ; to separate, assort, or purify :-^imp. A pp. bolted ; 
ppr. bolting. 

Bolt, (bolt) adv. With sudden meeting or collision. 

Bolter, (bolt'er) w. One who, or that which, bolts ; 
— a sieve ; a not. 

Bolt-head, (bolt'lied) n. A long glass vessel for chemical 
distiHatious: — called also a matra»$ or receiver. 

Bolting-miU, (bOlt'ing-mil) n. A machine or engine 
for sifting meal. 

Bolt-rope, (bolt'roi)) n. A rope to which the edges of 
sails are sewed to strengthen them. 

Bolus, (ba'lus) n. [L. bit, morsel.] A rounded mass 
of any thing medicinal ; a largo pill. 

Bomb, (bum) n. [G. bomboa, a humming noise, a hol- 
low sound.] A hollow ball hr u 

or shell of cast iron filled 
with explosive materials, to 
be discharged from a mortar. 

Bombard, (bum-bard') v.t. 

To attack with bombs; — imp. 

A pp. bombarded ; ppr. 
bembazding. Bomb, 

Bombardier, (bum-b&rd-er') n. A person employed !& 
throwing bombs ; an artillery-man. 

Bombardment, (bum-bard'ment) n. An attack with 
bombs. 

Bombast, (bum'bast) n. [L. htmbasium, a doublet of 
cotton.] Cotton, or any soft, fibrous material, used 
as a paokling ;— high sounding language ; fustian. 
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BointbiuwL (bumlMUit) a. Bombaatio; liigh-sounding; 
infiaM: turgid ; extravagant. [of style. 

Bosrjbiiii^aUy, (bnm-bast'ik-alde) adv. With iniiation 
(bum-ba-aSnO n/ (L. hombyx, Q. born^ 
hux, eilk, cotton.] A twilled fabrio^^ with a silk 
wi^, and a worsted w6ft:->-sometime8 sj^lt Bombasin* 
Bm&teisel, (bum'ves-l) n. A strong vessel, carrying 
in(?irtftrs to be used in bombaardments at sea. 
BautiH^roof, (bum 'proof) a. Secure against the force 
bjfl^bs, 

BomD-shell, (bum'shel) n. A bomb or hollow globe 
of iron, filled with powder to be discliaiged from a 
inortar. 

BomlwoiAOttS, (bum-bisln>us) a. [L. from bombyx. 
Bilk.] Silken; of the colour of the silk'Worm'; trana* 
parent with a yellow tint. 

Bona fide, (bd-na'fid'O) a. or adv. [L.] In good faith ; 
—without fraud or deception veritable. 

Bonapartism, (bO'na-p&rt-izm) n. The policy or man* 
ners of Bonaparte ; adherence to his cause. 

Bon*bon, (bong'bong) n. [F. from bon, good.] Sugar 
confectionery ; a sugar-plum. 

Bond, (bond) n. (A.-S. bond, bound, for bundai, pp. 
of bindan, to bind.] A band, tie or link ; that which 
listens, confines oi- unites ; a binding ; — means of con- 
nection or union ; moral force or obligation a le^ 
deed by which a person engages himself and his 
representatives to fulfil specific conditions or pay 
moneys pi. chains ; fetters ; captivity : imprison- 
ment. 

Bond, (bond) a. In a state of servitude or captivity. 
Bond, (bond) v. t. To give bond for ; to secure pay- 
ment of, by giving a bond:— imp. d( pp. bonded ; 
ppT. bonding. 

Bondage, (bond'd!) n. State of being bound^ or under 
restraint binding power or influence ; obligation 
villanage. [the obligation of a bond. 

Bond-debt, (bond'det) n. A debt contracted under 
Bonded-war^ouse, (bond'ed-w&r'hous) n. A warehouse 
in which bonded go^ are stored. 

Bond-man, (bond'man) A man slave;— a viUaiD, or 
tenant in villanage. 

Bond-servant, (boud'serv-ant) n. A slave ; a bondman. 
Itond-ssrvioe, (bond-sgrv'is) n. Condition of a bond- 
servant; slavery. [slavery. 

Bead-idave, (bond'sl&v) n. A person in a state of 
Bondsman, (bonda'man) n. A slave;— a surety; one 
who gives security for another. 

Bond*st<me, (bond'stOn) m. A stone running through 
a wall from one &ce to another, to bind it together. 
Bond-timber, (bond'tim-bsr) n. Timber worked into a 
wan to tie or strengthen it longitudinally. 
Bondwoman, (bond'w60m-an) n. A female slave. 

Bone, (b5n) n. [A.-B. 6dn, Qo. bain.] A firm, hard, 
whitish substance, composing the skeleton in the 
higher orders of animals;— an Integral ]t>ortion of 
tho skeleton ;— any thing made of bone, as castanets. 
Bone, (bon) v.t. To take out bones from;— to put 
whale-bone into imp. &pp. boned; ppr. boning. 
Bone-black, (bdn'blak) n. A black carbonaceous sub- 
stance into which bones are converted by calcination 
ih vessels. , , [used as a fertilizer. 

Bt%S-|iMt, (bdn'^uit) Ground or pulverized bones, 
h. The earthy residuum after 
iPM^natioQ [struotuiv. 

BoiilllSf (bfin'ki) A. . Without bones; without formal 
Bonesot, (l^i^nat) n. A medicinal plant ; thoroughwort. 
Bon«-iet^,^n'eet-fir) n. One who sets broken and 
dklooated bones. ^ 

Bonfire, (bon'fir) n. tQ.,Bng. bon^re, F. bon, good, 

and firt.] A fira made to express public joy and 
exultation, or 1^. amusement , * , 

%niform, (bp&'d-fionn) d. ^4. &cntu, |ood, and/omd, 
foiml Ofagc^ihapt;.wegant _ 

Bonito, ST 0^1 A fiiiai of the Tuahy 

kind, growing to the len^ of 8 feet 
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Benmot, (bong-moOn. [F. bon, good, and mot, word.] 

A witty repiuctee ; a jest. 

Bonnet, (bon'net) n. [F. bonnet, 8p. A Fg. bonete. 
Originally the name of a stuff] A round fiat cap 
or covering for the head;— a head ornament 
various shapes worn by women a part of a parapet 
considerably elevated to screen the terre-plein an 
addition to a sail a plate or a dome-shaped casing: 
—a frame of wire netting over a locomotive chimney. 
Bonnet, (bon'net) v. t. To knock the hat over the eyea 
Bonneted, (bon'net-ed) a. Wearing a bonnet pro- 
tected by a bonnet. 

Bonnily, (bon'ne-le) adv. Prettily; gayly; handsomely. 
Bonny, (Iwn'ne) a. [F. bon, good, GadL A Ir. bain, 
white.] Handsome; beautiful merry ; bUthe;— 
plump; weU-formed :—aometimo8 Bosnia 
Bonten, (bon'ten) n. A narrow woollen fabric. 

Bon Ton, (bon^tong) n. [F.] The height of the 
fashion ; fashionable society. 

Bonus, (bO'nus) n. [L. g^ood.] An advantage; — a 
premium given for a loan, chaiter, or other privilege ; 

— an extra dividend paid out of accumulated profits ; 

— ^money paid to an agent, in addition to a share in 
profits, or to stated compensation. 

Bon-vivant, (bong-ve-vongO n. [F. bon, good, and vivre, 
to live.] A luxurious liver ; a good fellow ; a jovial 
companion. 

Bony, (bd'ne) a. Consisting [of bone ; full of bones ; 

— having large or prominent bones. 

Bonze, (bon'ze) n. [Japan, busso, a pious man.] A 
priest of many different Oriental sects. 

Booby, (bOO'be) n. [F. boubie, Sp. 5cbo.] A water- 
fowl allied to the pelican, found among the Bahama 
Isles, Ac.;— the brown gannet;— a dunce; a stupid 
fellow. 

Book, (b66k) n. [A-S. bdc, from h6ce, beech, because 
the Saxons wrote on beechen boards.] A collection of 
sheets of paper, or similar material, blank, written, 
or printed, bound together a literary composition, 
written or printed;— a subdivision of a literary work; 

— a volume in which accounts are kept. 

Book, (book) V. t. To enter, write, or register in a 
book hence, to bind one to his word or engagement : 

— imp. A pp. booked ; ppr, booking. 

Book-binder, (bOOk'bind-er) n. One who binds books. 
Book-bindery, (bOOk'bind-er-o) n. A place for binding 
books. [binding books. 

Book-binding, (b66kT)md-ing) n. Art or practice of 
Book-case, (boOk'kas) n. A case with shelves for 
holding books. 

Book-debt, (bOOk'det) n. A debt for goods sold and 
charged in the seller’s books. 

Bookmg, (bOOk'ing) n. Act of entering debts or 
accounts of sales or charges in a book. 

Booking-office, (b60k'ing-of-fis) n. An office where 
passengers or parcels are booked. 

Bookish, (b66k'ish) a. Given to reading; fond of study. 
Book-keep«r, (b00k'k8p-cr) n. One who keeps accounts. 
Book-keeping, (bOOk'kCp-ing) n. The art of reoor^j.;!^ 
ing mercantile transactions in a regular and systematic 
manner; the art of keeping accounts. 

Book-learned, (bOuk'lem-ed) a. Versed in books. 
Book-learning, (bOOk'lgrn-ing) n. Learning aoduired 
by reading ; as distinguished from practical knowle(^e. 
Book-maker, (bOOk'mak-er) n. One who writes ind 
publishes books;— a compiler ;— a systematic better 
on horse races. 

Book-making, (bdok'mak-ing) n. The practice of 
writing and publishing books ; compilation. 

Book-man, (bodk'man) n. A scholar by profraiion j a 
student of books. 

Book-mArk, (boOk'm^k) n. Something pMeed in a 
book to assist in finding a pa^ or place. 

Bookseller, (bOOk'sel-sr) n. One whose ocofipatlon li 
"to ImH boon. * ' a 

Book-shelf, (bOOk'shelf) n. A shelf to hold books. 
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Bof^Hdiop, (bd6k^«^op) «. . A Sliop where hooks are 

BMk«stand, (bOOk'stand) n. A plaoe for the sale of 
books In the streets;-— a stand or support to hold , 

]^i^worm, (bOdk'wurm) n. A worm or mite that eats 
holes in books;~-a student of Iwoks. 

Boom. 0)66m) n. {S. beam, D. &oom.] A long pole or 
spar used Ibr exton^ng the bottom of sai^ ; — a chain 
cable or connected line of spars extend^ acroM a 
river or other water ;-a pole set up in shallow water, 
to mark out the channel a hollow roar, as of waves 
or cannon ; the cry of the bittern. 

Boom, (b66m) v.i. [W. bwmp, dull sound, A.-S. 
bwnian, to blow.] To make a hollow sound, aa waves 
or cannon to cry, as the bittern to rush or scud, 
as a ship under a press of sail;— imp. A pp. boomed; 
ppr. booming. 

I^omerane, (b06ra'er-ang) n. A missile weapon used by 
the natives of Australia, When thrown forward from 
the hand it doscribos very remarkable curves, and 
finally takes a retrograde direction, so as to fall near 
or in the rear of the one who threw it. 

Boom-irons, (bddm'i-urni!) n. pL Kings of iron attached 
to the ^ard, through which the studding sail booms 
are projected. 

Boon, (boon) n. [L. bonus, good.] Gift ; grant; present. 
[A.-S. bin, IceL b&n, baen.] A prayer or petition. 

Boon, (boon) a. [F. bon.] Gay ; merry; jovial kind; 
bouutiifhl. 

Boor, (b6or) n. [A.-S. pebur, D. boer, a tiller.] A 
countryman; a peasant ; a rude and illiterate person. 
Booriidi, (boOr'ish) a. Like a boor; clowuiali; awk- 
ward. [manner. 

Boorishly, (bbbr'ish-le) ads. In a boorish or clownish 
Boorishness, (bOor'ish-nes) n. Clownishness ; rusticity. 
Boot, (b66t) v.t. [A.-3. bit, bitan. Go. bdtjan, to pro- 
fit.] To profit; to advantage to put boots on:— 
imp. <fcpp. booted; ppr. booting. 

Boot, (b6dt) n. That which is given to make an ex- 
change eq.aal ; profit; gain. 

Boot, (boot) 7t. (P. botte, Ger. botte, tub, cask, A. -S. 
butte, G. butine, fiask.] A covering for the foot and 
log a rack for the leg, used to torture criminals;— 
an apron or cover for a ^g or other carriage; — 
a box covered with leather in the fore part, or a 
receptacle in the hind part, of a coach. 

Boot'orimp, (bOot'krimp) n. A frame or last for 
drawing and shaping the body of a boot. 

Booth, (booth) n. [Icel. Pol. buda, W. bwth.] A 
house or shed of boards, boughs of trees, or otlier 
alight materials ; a tent at a fair. 

^oot-jaok, (bOOPJak) n. An instrument for drawing 
off boots. [useless. 

Bootless, (booties) a. Unavailing ; unprofitable ; 
Boot-last, (b(’>6tlast) n. An instrument to stretch and 
widen the leg of a boot. 

(b66t'e) n. [Ger. beute, P. butin.] Spoil taken 
in war, or by violence ; plunder ; pillage. 

Booze, (b06z) V. i. [W. boti, to bathe.] To drink ex- 
cessively. [tippler. 

Boozer, (bbdz'^r) n. One who drinks to excess; a 
Boozy, (b^z'e) tt. A little intoxicated. 

Bo-pe^, (bo-pep') n. A play to amuse children. 

Boraoie, (bo-raslk) a. Boracous; pertaining to, or 
produced from, borax. [cordial 

Borsipe, (bor'aj) n. A plant, formerly esteemed as a 
Borate, (bO'rat) n, A salt formed by the combination 
of borado acid with a base. 

Borax, (bfi'raks) n. [A bitraq, nitre.] Biborate of 
soda; a. salt formed by a combination of boracic acid 
with soda. 

Border, (bor'der) n. [A. -8. hard, P. bord.] The 
outer paxtsor edge of any tiling; the exterior limit 
of a places district or country ; rim ; boundary. 

Border, (bmr'd^) v. i. To touch at the edge ; to be 
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adjacent to come near to v. t. To make a border 
for; to adorn with a border ; — ^to touch at the edge or 
boundary imp. jpjp. bordered; ppr. bordering. 
Borderer, (bor'dsr-gr) n. One vmo dwells on the 
border of another district. 

Bore, (b6r) v. t. [A.-S. borian, L./orare.] To perforate 
or penetrate by turning an auger, mmlet, or other 
instrument ;— to eat out or make hollow ;— to form a 
round hole in to weaiy by iteration or dulness ; 
to trouble; — v.i. To pierce or enter by boring:— 
to be pierced or penetrated;— to carry the nose to 
the ground, as a horse: — imp. A pp. bored; ppr. 
boring. 

Bore, (bdr) tt. The bole made by boring ; the cavity or 
hollow of any firearm; — one who, or that which, 
wearies by repetition or dulness. 

Bore, (b6r) n. [O. H. Ger. por, height, poran, to erect] 
A tidal flood of great height and force formed at the 
mouths of some rivers ; — a sudden influx of the 
tide. 

Boreal, (bo'rc-al) a. ,[L. Boreas.] Northern; pertain- 
ing to the north wind. 

Boreas, (bd'r6-as) n. A cold northerly wind; the 
north wind. 

Borer, (bOr'gr) n. One who bores ; an instrument for 
boring : — a genus of worms that pierce wood. 

Boring, (bor'ing) n. The act of perforating ; specifically 
the act of piercing the earth for water or minerals; — a 
hole made by piercing. [related to carbon. 

Boron, (bd'ron) n. An elementary substance, neai-ly 
Borough, (bur'O) n. [A.-S. buruh, (3er. burg, from 
A.-S. 6«orjran, to defend.] A fortified town or city ; 
an incorporated town ; in England, a town or village 
that sends members to parliament. 

Borough-English, (bur'o-eng-glish) n. A customary 
descent of estates to the youngest son or youngest 
brother. [or sells the patronage of a borough. 

Borough-monger, (biir'o-mung-ggr) n. One who buys 
Borrow, (bor'd) v. t. [A.-b. borgian, ft*om borh, 
pledge.] To take from another on trust, with the 
intention of returning or giving an equivalent for ; 
—to take from another for one’s own use ; to appro- 
priate : — imp. A pp. borrowed ; ppr. borrowing. 
Borrower, (bor'rO-er) n. One who borrowa 
Bort, (bort) n. Minute fragments of diamonds used 
to make powder for lapidary work. 

Boscage, (bosk'aj) n. [Ger. buseh, O. Eng. bush, Eng. 
dttaA.] Wood: underwood; a thicket; — a landscape 
representing thickets of wood. 

Bosh, (bosh) n. [Ger. bosse, joke.] Mere show ; empty 
talk; nonsense; folly. 

Bosk, (boBk)n. A thicket or small forest. 

Bosky, (bosk'e) a. Woody; bushy; covered with 
thickets or underwood. 

Bosom, (bdd'zum) ft. [A-S. bdsum, ddiem.] The 
breast of a human being ; — the breast as the seat of 
the passions and affections ; — embrace ; affectionate 
iuclosure any inclosed place; the interior ;— the 
part of the dress worn upon the breast. 

Bosom, (bdd'znm) v. t. To inclose in the boeom ; to 
keep with care to hide from view:— imp. A pp. 
bosomed; p^. bosoming, [oHhesea. 

Bosphorus, (bos'fo-rus) n. A naiTow strait or aim 
Boss, (bos) n. [Ger. bute, buiten, point, tip : bosun, 
to beat.] A protuberant ornament on any work; a 
stud, a knob any protuberant part the enlarged 
part of a shaft, on which a wheel is keyed;—* die 
used for shaping metals;— a foreman or super- 
intendant. [stud. 

Boss, (bos) V. t. To cover or ornament with bosses ; to 
Bossy, (bo^se) a. Contidning, or ornamented With, 
bosses; studded. 

Botanio, (b5-tan^ik) a. Pertaining to planbi, or to 
their study and culture. 

Botanioally, (bo-tan'ik-sl-le) adv. Aooording to a 
method or system of rearing or studying planik 



BOTAHIST « 

(bot'an4st) n. One skilled In the knowledge 
oar cmltore of plants. 

(botW-is) v. i. To study plants ; specifically, 
to seek out and search for particular species, in any 
district or country i — & pp- botanized; ppi'. 
botanksing. 

Setk|BQr» (bot'a-ne) n. [G. botane^ herb, from hoakein^ 
to feed.] The science which treats of the form, 
structure, functions, and distribution of plants, and 
them accor^ugly. 

Botch, (boch) n. [It. bozza^ a swelling.] A large ulcer- 
ous affection ; — a jaatch of a garment ; — ^work done in 
a bungling manner. 

Botch, (boch) V. t. To mend or i>erfonn in a bungling 
mariner ; — to mark with botdies : — imp, h P 2 >. botched ; 


ppi\ botching. 

Bot-fly, (bot'fli) n. An insect of many different species, 
soma of whioli are troublesome to domestic animals, 
on which they deposit their eggs. 

Both, (both) a. dc pron. [A, -S. id, bUtHi,, both the two.] 
The one and the other ; the two. 

Both, (bbth) eonj. As well as. It precedes the first 
of two co-ordinate words or plirases, and is followed 
by and before the other. 

Bother, (boTii^er) v. t. To tease or perplex ; — & 
pp, bothered ; ppr. bothering. 

Bother, (boTH'er)n. One who, or that which, bothers; 
state of perplexity or annoyance. [perjilexity. 

Botheration, (boTii-gr-A'shun) n. Annoyance ; trouble; 
Bothy, (both'e) u. A hut or kitchtni for farm sei-vants. 
Bots, (bote) ». pi. Small worms, larves of the bot-fly, 
found in the intestines of horses. 

Bottle, (bot'l) n. [F. bouteiUe, botie, cask.] A hol- 
low vessel with a narrow mouth for holding liquors ; 
— ^the contents of a bottle ;“a bundle of hay. 

Bottle, (bot'l) V. t. To inclose in bottles i—imj). & pp. 
bottled ; ppr, bottling. 

Bottle-glfUM, (botl-glas) n. A coarse green glass. 
Bottle-green, (bot'i-greii) n. A dark shade of gieen, 
like that of a green glass-bottle. 

Bottle-holder, (bot'l-huld-er) n. One who aids a boxer, 
by giving him refreshment and attention between 
the rounds. [liquid into buttles. 

Bottling, (bot'ling) n. Tlie act of putting wine or otlier 
Bottom, (bot'um) n. [A.-S. botm, Ger. boden, G. 
bathua, deep.] The lowest part of any tiling .-—that 
upon which a thing rests or is founded; foundation; 

; — ^low land formed by alluvial deposits along a 
river; a dale; a valley; — the keel of a vessel, and 
hence, the vessel itself; — power of endurance; 
stamina ; — diegs or grounds. 

Bottom, (bot'um) v. t. To found or build to furnish 
with a seat or bottom ; — v. i. To Ije b^ed ; to rest 
upon: — twi». dtpp. bottomed; ppr. bottoming. 
Bol^m-glaae, (iMt'um-gl&d) n. A low glade ; a valley ; 
a dale. [alluvial deposits along a river. 

Bottom-land, (bot'um-land) n. Low land formed by 
Bottomless, (bot'um-les) a. Without a bottom ; hence, 
fistiiomless. 

Bottomry, (bot'um-re) n. [From botiom.] A contract 
by which a ship is bound as security for the repay- 
lUentof money advanced for its use. 

Siottdoir, (bOO'dwkr) n. [F.J A smaU private room, 
usually a lady's. 

Bottfh, (bow) n. [A.-S. bopa, from bedgan, Uigan, 
to bow, bend.] An arm or large branch of a tree. 
Bought, (bawt) a. A twist or knot; a bend; the 
part eff a slir^ that contains the stone. 

BoUgio, (bOO'ahS) ti. [F. from Bugia, a town of 
Kmh Africa.] A long flexible instrument that is 
introduced into the urethra, esophagus, &c., to 
remove ohatruotions, or for other purposes. 

Bonilli, (bd6ryo>«. [F.] Meat stewed with vegetables. 
Boulevard, (bOOFv&r) n. [F. from Ger. bollwerk, Eng. 
ikiwarit.] A :-ra street or promenade, on 

the site of the ramparts^ plants With, ;treos. ^ . 


Bounce, (bouns) v.i. [D. 6o}izm, &on«, blow, lu 
bombizare, from G. bomboa, a hollow sound.] To leap 
or spring suddenly to beat or thump to boast or 
bully f. To drive i^aiust suddenly and violently; 
to jerk : — imp. & pp. bounced ; ppr. bounoing. 
Bounce, (bouns) n. A sudden leap or bound; — a 
heavy, sudden, blow or thump. [big. 

Bouncer, (bouiis'er) n. One who bounces something 
Bounoing, (bouns'ing) a. SStout ; plump and healthy ; 
lusty. [gardly. 

Bounoingly, (bouns'ing-le) adv. Boastfully ; bj^- 
Bound, (bound) n. [Arm. bonn, boundary, limit.] 
External or limiting line of any object or space; 
confine ; extent. 

Bound, (boiiiul) n. A leap ; a spring; a jump. 

Bound, (bound) v. i. 'I'o limit ; to terminate ; to fix 
the furtiiest point or extension of ; — to resti’ain ; to 
circumscribe ; — to mention the boundaries of; — v. i. 
[L. buttibua, G. boiubos, a hollow, deep soumL] To 
move forward by leaps; to jump; to spring; — ^to re- 
bound, as an elastic ball : — & pp. bounded; pw. 
bounding. [tending to go, he. 

Bound, (bound) a. Destined; tending; going, or in- 
! Boundary, (bound'n-re) n. A border or limit;-— that 
! which indicates or fixes a limit; a visible mark; a 
march line. 

Bounden, (bound'en) «. [From bind.] Made obligatory; 
imposed Jis a duty; obligatory; binding. 

Boundless, (bound'les) a. Without bounds or confines; 
itiliiiite. [limitless . 

Boundlessness, (bound'les-nes) w. The state of being 
Bounteous, (boun'te-us) a. Disposed to give 1‘reely ; 
generous. 

Bounteously, (boim'te-us-le) adv. Liberally; generously. 
Bounteousness, ( boun'to-us-nes ) n. Liberality; 
mrinificence. [generous. 

Bountiful, (boun'te-fool) a. Free in giving ; munificent; 
Bountifully, (boiin'te-f60l-le) adv. In a bountiful 
m&mier. [bountiful. 

Bountifulness, (boun'te-fdiM-iies) n. Quality of being 
Bounty, (boun'te) n. [L. bmua, good.) Goodness; — 
liberality: munificence that which is given liber- 
ally ; — premium offered or given to encourage some 
object. 

Bouquet, (boo'kA) n. [F.] A nosegay; a bunch of 
flowers ; — an agreeable perfume or aromatic odour. 
Bourgeois, (bur'jois) n. A Bni.ill kind of t>'pe, in size 
between long primer and brevier. 

(Bourgeois type.) 

Bourgeois, (bd6r'j00-wa)n. [F.] A master-tradesman ; a 
French citizen. 

Boiurgeon, (bur'jun) v.i [F. bourgemner.] To put 
forth buds ; to shoot forth, as a branch. 

Bourn, (bbrn, boOrn) n. [F. borne.] A bound; a 
limit; hence, goal; — a stream or rivulet; a burn; — 
figuratively, death. 

Bourse, (boora) n. [f’. from G. buraa, skin, because 
a purse was made of skin or leather.] The exchange, 
e8i)ecially the exchange in Paris, 

Bout, (bout) n. [Same as O. Eng. bought^ 'bend.] A 
conflict ; contest ; attempt ; trial ; — as much of an 
action as is performed at one time ; a tuni. 

Bovine, (bo'vin) a. [L. boa, bovia, ox.] Pertaining 
to cattle of the ox kind. 

Bow, (bow) r. t. [A.-S. l/dgan, hedgan. Go. biugan, 
Skr. bhudj, to be bent.] To bend; to make crooked 
or cu:^ed ; — to turn from a natural state or condition ; 
— to incline the head or body in token of respect, 
&c. ; — ^to depress, subdue or crush v. i. To bend or 
incline through deference or respect; — to yield or sub- 
mit to force ;— to sink under pressure : — imp, & pp . , 
bowed; ppr. bowing. 

Bow, (bow) n. An inclination of the head, or hodyi 
in token of respect, civility, or 'sutaxiig|^«n ;-.the 
rounded pjtii of a ship ibrwwPdl-^stwnqjr [prow, , r; 



Bow, (b6) n. Any thing bont, or in form of a curve ; 

weapon, by means of which an arrow is pro- j 
pelled any instrument or thing having a curved | 
form, as a fiddle>8tick. 

Bow-ohoiers, (bd'chas-erz) n. The guns pointed from 
the ^ws of a ship of war. 

Bow'oompasses, (bo'kum-pas-ez) n.pl. A pair of 
comi)a8ses, with an arched plate of metal riveted to 
one of the legs, upon which the other leg slides;— 
a small pair of compasses furnished witih a bow-pen. 
Bow-drill, (bd'dril) n. A drill worked by a bow and 
string. 

Bowel, (bow'el) n. hotdlus, a small sausage.] 

One of the intestines of an animal ; an entrail ; a 
gut;— the interior part of any thing cliiefly i)L the 
seat of pity; tenderness ; compassion. 

Bowel, (bow'el) v.i. To take out the bow'els of; to 

Bower, (bow'§r) n. [From 6oic.] One who bows or 
bends;— an anchor carried at the bow of a ship. 

Bower, (bow'§r) n. [A.-S, bUr, from hila7i, to dwell.] i 
Anciently, a chamber ; — a country-seat : a cottage ; — 
a shelter or covered place in a garden ; an arbour. 
Bowery, (bow'§r-e) a. Covering, as a bower; con- 
taining bowers. 

Bow-hand, (bo'hand) n. The hand that holds the liow; 
ihe left hand ; — the hand that draws the lx>w ; the 
right hand. 

Bowie-knife, (bo'e-nlf) n. A peculiar kind of knife 
worn as a weapon — named from its inventor. Col. 
Bowie. 

Bowing, (bo'ing) n. Inclination ; — the art of handling 
the bow in playing stringed instruments. 

Bow-knot, (bS'not) n, A knot in which a portion of the i 
string is drawn through in the form of a loop or bow, I 
so as to be readily untied. | 

Bowl, (b61) n. [A.-S. boUa, any round vessel.] A con- i 
cave vessel to hold liquors ; — the hollow part of any I 
thing. 

Bowl, (bol) n. [L. &uZ/a, any thing rounded by 
art.] A ball used for rolling on a level surface in 
play; a ball. 

Bowl, (b51) V. t. To roll, as a bowl ;— v.i. To play 
with bowls; — toroll the ball on a level plane ; — to 
move rapidly and smoothly, like a ball ’.—iiiip. & pp. 
bowled ; jtpr. bowling. 

Bowlder, (bolder) n. A large roundish j^ebble ; — a 
mass of rock that has been transtwrted by natural 
agencies from its native bed : — also Boulder. 
Bow-legged, (bOTegd) a. Having crooked legs. 

Bowler, (bol'er) n. One who phvys at bowls;— In 
cricket, one who delivers the balls at the wicket. 
Bowline, nw'lin) n. A rope used to keep the weather 
edge of the sail tight forward, when the ship is close- 
hauled. [playing at bowls. 

Bowlmg-alley, (bol'ing-al-lo) n. A covered place for 
Bowling-green, (bol'ing-gron) «. A level piece of 
mx)und kept smooth for bowling. [archer, 

^wman, (bo'man) n. A man who uses a bow; an 
Bow-net, (b6'net)n. A contrivance for catching lobstera 
and crawfish. 

Bow-oar, (bow'or) n. The oar used by the bowman in 
a boat ; — one who rows at the bow of a boat. 

Bow-pen, (bo'pen) n. A metallic ruling-pen, having 
the part which holds the ink bowed out toward the 
middle. 

Bow-saw, (bd'saw) n. A saw with a narrow blade set in i 
a strong nume, and used for cutting curved forms 
from wood. [accord. 

Bowse, (bows) v.i. To pull or haul with one 
Bow-shot, (bo'shot) n. The space which an arrow may 


jjass when shot from a bow. 
Bowsprit, (bf/sprit) n. [Bo 


Bowsprit, (bf/sprit) n. [Bow (of a ship) and sprit.] 
A lame spar which projects over the stem of a 
vessel,* to carry sail forward and to stay the 
fipramast. 


Bowstring, (bS'string) n. The string of a bow;— a 
string used by the Turks for strangling offenders. 

Bowstring, (bO'string) v. t. To strangle witbi a bow- 
string. 

Bow-window, (b5'win-do) n. A window projecting from 
the plane of the building in a carved or rounded form. 

Box, (boks) n. [A.-S. boXy L. fmxis.] A small wooden * 
case or chest ; a rectangular frame, square or oblong, \ 
made of wood, tin, &c., and used to pack or preserve 
goods, papers, money, Ac. ;— the contents of the chest 
or case ; — an inclos^ space with seats in a place of 
amusement ; — a hut or temporary house for hunting 
or sh(K)ting pai’ties ;— a cylindrical, hollow iron, usw 
in wheels, in which the axle-tree runs; — a hollow 
tul)e in a pump, closed with a valve ; the bucket of a 
lifting pump;— the driver’s seat on a carriage;—* i 
present. 

Box, (boks) n. A shnib fiourishing in different parts 
of the glol)e. The dwarf box is much used for borden 
in gardens. [ear with the hand. 

Box, (boks) n. [G. puz, fist.] A blow on the head or 

Box, (boks) V. t. To inclose in a box ; — to furnish with 
boxes ; — to strike with the hand or fist ; — v. t. To 
fight with the fist: — imp. & pp. boxed; ppr. 
boxing. [pugilist. 

Boxer, (boks'er) n. One who fights with his fist; a 

Boxhaul, (boks'hawl) r. t. To wear a ship, when 
close-hauled, round to the other tack: — imp. & pp. 
boxhauled; ppr. boxhauling. 

Boxing-day, (boks'ing-dil) n. The day after Christmas 
when gifts are given. [called box. 

Box-tree, (boks'tre) n. The tree variety of the plant 

Box-wood, (hoks'wOOd) n. Ihe wood of the box-tree, 
very hard and smooth, and much used by tuimers, <kc. 

Boy, (boy) n. [Prov. Ger. 6u«, N. IT. Ger. bube, L. 
pupus, Arm. bugel.] A male child, from birth to the 
ageof i)uberty ; a lad. Sometimes used in contempt 
or familiarity for a man. [age. 

Boyhood, (boyliOOd) a. State of a boy, or of immature 

Boyish, (boy'ish) a. Resembling a boy in manners 
or opinions ; childish ; puerile. 

Boyishly, (hoy'ish-le) udv. In a boyish manner. 

Boyishness, (boy'ish-iies) n. Maimers or behaviour of 
a boy. 

Braccate, (brak'kat) a. [L. hraceatus, from hraeea, 
breeches.] Furnished with feathers which conceal 
the feet. 

Brace, (bras) n. [L. brachium, arm.] A prop or 
support, esjiecially a piece of timber extending across 
a corner from one piece of timber to another ;— that 
which holds any thing tightly or firihly; — a vertical 
curve line connecting two or more woi^ or lines; 
— a pair ; a coux>le ; — a thick strap which suppoits a 
carriage on wheels ; — a rope reeved throu^i a block 
at the end of a yard, by which it is tunied about; 
— jfl. straps that sustain pantaloons, &c. ; suspen- 
ders ; — a bit-stock state of being braced or tight. 

Brace, (brHs) v. t. To furnish with braces; to 
supiwrt ;— to tighten ; to put in a state of tension 
to move round by means of braces ; — to fortify or nerva 
one’s self :—ivip. A pi). braced ; ppr. bracing. 

Bracelet, (bras'let) n. [F. from L. brachium, arm.} 
An ornament for the wrist;— a 
piece of defensive armour for 
the arm. g \ 

Bracer, (bras'er) n. That which ^ Jf 

braces ; a band or bandage 

Brach, (brak) n. [P. braque.] A 
bitch of the hound kind. Bracelet. 

Brachial, (brak'e-al) a. [L. brachium, arm.] Belonring^ 
to the arm; — of the nature of an arm-; resembling 

&XX SiiTint* 

Braohygraphy, (bra-kig'ra-fe) n. [G. brcKhus, short, 
and grap/iein, to write.] Art or practice of writing 
in short-hand ; stenography. [tension. 

Bracing, (br&s'ing) n. Act of tightening; state of 




BiMuHOi, fbnk^tn) n. A coarse species of fern. 

Wfeleet, (bxalE'et) n. [P. braguetf L. braehium, arm.] 
A enusU prelecting support fastened to a wall or 
btW surrace ;*»Hdiort, crooked timb^, resembling 
kn^;— cheek of a mortar carriage, made of strong 
plank ^-*one of two hooks [ J, used to inclose a re- 
Jbniltwe, explanation, note, oolled tdso crotchets. 
Bracket, (brak'et) v. t To place within or connect b/ 
brackets : — imp. A pp. bracketed ; ppr. bracketing. 
Bracketing, (brak'et-ing) n. A series of ribs or brackets 
for supporting oornices, Ac. [from a side-wall. 

Bracket^ght, (brak'et-lit) n. A gas-light projecting 
Brackish) (brak'ish) a. [D. bro^, Gor. brack.] iialtish, 
OTsalt in a moderate degree, as water. 

Braekishness, (brak'ish-nes) n. Qualitj of being 
brackish. 

^raet, (brakt)n. [L. brocica, a thin plate.] A small 
leaf or scale, from the axil of whicii a flower proceeds. 
Braoteal, (brakVb-al) o. Furnished with bracts; 
bracted. 

Brad, (brad) n. [Dan. broad, prick.] A nail without 
a head, fitted to be driren in below the surface. 
B^^wl, (brad'awl) n. An awl to make holes for 
the insertion of brads. 

Brag, (brag) v. s. [Icel. bragga, to adorn, Ger. 
praehen, to show. ] To boast ; to praise one’s self, or 
wlmt belongs to one's self, in an ostentatious manner : 
--imp. A pp. bragged ; ppr. bragging. 

(brag) n. A boast or boasting; — ^tho thing 
boasted of a game at cards. 

Braggart, (braggart) n. [F^m brop, and ard, arty 
kind.] A boaster: a rain fellow. 

Braggart, (brag'brt) a. Boastful ; Tainly ostentatious. 
Bragger, (brag'er) a. One who brags ; a boaster. 
Braggingly, (brag'ing-le) adv. Boastfully. 

Brahma, (bra'ma) n. [Skr.J The first person in tho 
trinity of the Hindoos ; the creator. 

Brahmin, (bra'min) n. A person of the upper or 
sacerdotal caste among the Hindoos. 

Brahmmioal, (br4-min'ik-al) o. Pertaining to the 
Brahmins, or to the religion of Brahma. 

Brahminism, (bra'min-izm) n. The religion or doctrines 
of ^e Brahmins. 

Braid, (brad) V. a [A-S. bredon.] To weave or entwine | 
together; to plat ; — to mingle by rubbing in some I 
fluid or soft substance : — imp. & pp. braided : opt. ' 
bnriding. 

Braid, (brad) n. A string, cord, band, or tape, formed 
by weaving together different strands. 

Brail, ^br&l) n. [L. bracca.] A piece of leather to 
bind up a hawk’s wing ;-*-pi. ropes to haul up sails, 
for the more ready furling of them. 

Brail, (brai) v. t. To haul up, or truss up by the 
brails imp. A pp. brailed ; ppr. brailing. 

Brain, (bran) n. [A.-S. bragen.] The whitish soft 
ipass which occupies the upper cavity of the skull, 
oonsidered to bo the centre of sensation and per- 
oc^rtion ;— the understanding the anterior ganglion 
in inseots and other invertebrates. [destroy 

Brain, (bran) v.t. To dash out the brains of; to 
Brain*fev6r, (bran'fe-vgr) n. An inflammation of 
the brain. [witless. 

BraialcM, (brftnles) a. Without understanding ; 
Braia-aiok, (bran'sik) a. Disordered in the under- 
standing. [sprouting of grain. 

Braird, (brlrd) n. The springing up of seeds ; the first 
Brait, (brat) n. A rough diamond. 

Brake, (br&k) n. [L. Ger. brake, D. brdgne, fem.j A 
fern of different genera;— a place overgrown with 
fCms or shrubs ; a thicket. 

Bndu, (br&k) ». [Prom the root of break.] An 
instrument to break flax or hemp;— the handle by 
whitdi a pump or fire-engine is worked ; — ^an inclosure 
for horses ;— an instrument to hold them while bmug 
shod; — a curricle to train them;— a harrow for 
breaking clods;— the mechanism by which an engine 


is made to alter, turn, or stop a piece of wood 
pressed upon tbe circumference Of a wheel to retard 
or stop its motion. [brake or diag on railways. 

Brakeman, (brak^man) n. One who works the 
Braky, (brdk'e) a. Full of brakes ; rough ; thorny. 
Bramah-press, (bra'ma-pres) n. A hydrostatic machine 
for compressing goods, and raising great weights. 
Bramble, (bram^bl) n. [A.-S. briin\bel.] A species of 
the genus Bubus, including the raspberry and black- 
berry ; a rough prickly shrub. 

Brambly, (bram^ble) a. Full of brambles, 
i Bran, (bran) n. [F. A Sp. bren.] The husk or outer 
; coat of the seed of wheat, rye, or other grain— often 
^ applied to all refuse sifted oiit of flour or meal. 

I Branch, (bransh) n. [F. branche, Ger. branke, claw.] 
A limb; a bough growing from a stem, or from 
another bough; — ^a shooting from the main body; 
a ramification ; — a part of a body or system ; a section 
or subdivision; — a Uiie of family descent; a descendant; 
— a commission given to a pilot a chandelier. 
Branch, (bransh) v. t. To shoot or spread in branches; 
to ramijfy ; — to divide into parts or subdivisions ; — to 
speak diffusively ; to di verge To divide as into 

branches : — imp. A pp. branched ; ppr. branching. 
Branchial, (brang'ke-al) o. [G. bragehion, gill] Per- 
taining to, or perfonued by gills, as of flishes. 
Branching, (branshlng) a. Shooting out; starting 
from. 

Branchiopods, (brangOeS-o-pods) n. pi. [G. bragehion, 
gill, aim pous, podos, foot.] An order of Crustacea, 
generally very minute — so named because their gills 
are situated in their organs of locomotion. 

Branchless, (bransh'les) a. Without branches or 
shoots : without product or oflfepring. 

Branchlet, (bransh'let) n. A little branch ; a twig. 
Branchy, (bransh'e) o. Full of branches. 

Brand, (brand) n. [A.-S. brand, from brinnan, heoman, 
to bum.] A burning or partly burnt piece of wood ; — a 
sword, so called from its glittering brightness ;— an 
iron used for burning a mark on, as a cask, or a 
criminal ; — a mark made by burning ; quality ; kind ; 
stigma. 

Brand, (brand) v. t. To impr ’ss with hot iron ; — to 
fix a stamp or mark on ; to stigmatize : — imp. A pp. 
branded; ppr. branding. 

Brand-goose, (brand%6os) n. A species of wild goose. 
Brandied, (bran'did) u. Flavoured or treated with 
brandy. [brand with. 

Brandingdron, (brand'ing-i-um) n. An iron used to 
Brandish, (brand'ish) V. [From trond.] To wave, as 
a weapon ; to shake or flourish : — imp. A pp. 
brandished ; ppr. brandishing. [whip, &c. 

Brandish, (brandish) n. A flourish as with a weapon, 
Brandling, (brand'ling) n. A small red worm, used 
as bait for fish. [the fire. 

Brand-new, (brand'nu) a. Quite new, as if fresh from 
Brandrith, (bran^drith) n. [F, brundir, to stop.] A 
rail or fence ai'ound a well. 

Brandy, (bran'de) n. [O. Eng. brandteine, Ger. 
brantwein, burned wine.] An ardent spirit dktillq'^ ' 
from wine, husks of grapes and other ingredients — 
often called cognac and eau de vie. [a squabble. 

Brangle, (brang'gl) n. [Russ. 6ra», war.] A wrangle; 
Brongle, (brang'gl) v. t. To wrangle ; to dispute. 

Brank, (brongk) n. [Probably of Celtic origin.] Buck- 
weat: — a bridle for scoldk. 

Branlin, (bran'lin) n. A fish of the salmon kind, 
called Jlngrpf from several stripes and marks on its 
sides. [bran. 

Branny, (bran'ne) a. Consisting of or resembling. 
Brash, (brash) a. [Ger. barseh, harsh.] Hasty in 
tem Mr brittle. 

Brash, (brash) n. A rash or eruption ; — ^refuse boughs 
of trees ;— fragments of rocks underlying alluvial de- 
posits ; — broken firagments of ice. 

Brass, (bras) n. [A-jS. bras,] A yellow alloy^f copper 



and zinc ;->impudenoe ; a brazen utensils, 

ornaments, or other articles made of brass ; — ofBgies 
cut or ennaved on brass on tombs or Taults. 
Braaa-bana, (bras^baiid) n. A company of musicians 
trho perform on wind instruments of brass. 

Braase, (bras) n, [A.>S. bears.] The pale spotted 

d^asset, (bras'set) n. An iron or steel head-piece. 
Brats*foii, (bras'foil) n. Dutch leaf, formed by beating 
out plates of brass to great thinness. 

Brassiness, (bras'e-nes) n. Quality or appearance of 
brass. [sheeta 

Brass-leaf, (brasTSf) n. Brass made into Tory tliin 
Brassy, (bras'e) a. Pertaining to brass: hard as brass; 
the colour of brass impudently bold. 

Brat, (brat) n. [A.-S. orott, G. brut.] A child, so 
called in contempt. 

Bravado, (bra-va'do) n. [Sp. bravada, P. bravade.] 
An arrogant boast or brag a boasting fellow. 

Brave, (brav) a. [F. brave, Sp., Pg., and It. braro.] , 
Courageous ; bold ; daring ; — uniting boldness with 
generosity and dignity ; — excellent ; noble. 

Brave, (brav) n. A brave person; tpecifically, an 
Indian warrior -a boast or defiance. 

Brave, (br&v) v. t. To encounter with courage and 
fortitude ; to set at defiance ; to challenge ; to dare : 
—imp. dtpp. braved; ppr, braving. 

Bravely, (brav'le) adv. Courageously ; gallantly. 
Bravery, (brav'er-e) n. Courage; daring; fearlessness 
of danger ; undaunted spirit ;— showy appearance ; 
ostentation finery ; gaudiness. 

Bravo, (bra'vd) n. A daring villain; a bandit; an 
assassin. [plause. 

Bravo, (bra'rb) inter j. Well done I expressive of ap- 
Bravura, (bra-v6o'ra) n. fit.] An air with florid 
graces, spirited, but diflScult of execution. 

Brawl, (brawl) v.i. [F. braiU&\] To quarrel 
noisily to complain loudly ;— to roar, as water, 
Brawl, (brawl) n. A noisy quarrel; loud angry 
contention. 

Brawler, (brawl'er) n. A noisy fellow ; a wrangler. 
Brawn, (brawn) n. [0. H. Ger. brdto.] The flesh of 
a hoar; — full strong muscles; muscular strength; — 
j^rk salted and spiced, and made into sausage. 
Brawniness, (brawn'e-nes) n. Quality of being brawny. 
Brawny, (brawn'e) a. Having large strong muscles. 
Bray, (bra) v. t. [F. hrayer.] To pound, beat, or 
grind small ; — to utter with a harsh gi-ating sound ; 
— V. i. To utter a harsh cry, as an ass ;— to make a 
Mating noise: — imp. & pp. brayed ; ppr. braying. 

Bray, (bra) n. The harsh sound of an ass; any 
Mating sound. [spreading ink. 

Brayer, (bra'gr) n. An instrument for mixing or 
Braze, ^raz) v. t [F. brater.] To solder with an 
alloy of brass and zinc ;— to cover or ornament with 
brass. [impudent. 

Brazen, (brS'zn) a. Pertaining to or made of brass ; — 

Brazen, (bra'zn) v. i. To be impudent ; to face out ; 
1» put on a bold defiant front. [excess; shameless. 
Brazen-faced, (bra'zn-fast) a. Impudent; bold to 
Brazenly, (hra'zn-le) adv. In a bold, impudent manner. 
Brazier, (bra'zher) n. An artificer in brass ; — a pah 
to hold live coals: — sometimes Brasier. 

Brazil-nut, (hra-zil'nut) n. The nut of a large South 
American fruit-tree. 

Brazilwood, (bra-zil'w6<Jd) n. [Pg. brata.] A very heavy 
wood, of a red colour, Rowing in tropical countries, 
and used for dyeing rod. 

Breach, (brech) n. [A.-S. brice, F. hrhche, Ger, hrecke.] 
Act of breaking, or state of being broken; rup- 
ture ;— the gap or opening made by breaking ; chasm ; 
—a violation or infraction of law, obligation, or tie ; 
transgression ; infringement ; — a breaking up of 
friendly relations ; difference; disruption. 

Breach, (brcch) v. t. To make an opening in the walls 
by meatas of artillery. 


Breach-battery, (br6chT)at-ter-e) n. A battery raised - 
against the face or salient angle of a biw^on, 
making a breach. 

Bread, (bred) n. [A-S. breed, breo^an, to break] 
Food made of flour or meal;— provisiona In gonerad; 
subsistence ; maintenance. 

Bread-corn, (bred'kom) n. Com or grain of which 
bread is made, as wheat, rye, Ac. 

Bread-fruit, (bred'ft-ut) n. The fruit of a tree found 
in the isles of the Pacific. When ^ 
baked it somewhat resembles broad, 
and is eaten as food. The name is 
also applied to the tree. ^ 

Bread-stuff, (bred^stuf) n. Bread-com;'’^yC^^p2JbM^^ 

Breadth, (bredth) n. [A.-S. bradoJufJ^^^SK^ 
from brdd, broad.] Distance from 
side to side ; width ; — quality of 
having colours, shadows, and arrange- JJ fjv n 
ment of objects, broad and massive, ^ 

to produce an imx)res8ion of large- Bread-fruit, 
ness and grandeur. 

Break, (brak) v. t. [A.-S. brikan, L. frangere^ G. 
phrasso, to break.] To part, divide, or rend by 
force ; — to burst or open % violence ; — ^to pierce os 
light through a cloud to make a gap in, as a wall ;— 
to subdue, os the spirit; — to impair, as the strength; 
— ^to train, as a horse ;— to crack, as the skin ; — to 
open, as an abscess ; — to iiifringo, as a law ; — to vio- 
late, as an obligation ; — to disclose, as intelligence ; — 
to terminate, as friendshix); — to lessen the fome of, 
as a fall or blow ; — to make bankrupt ; — to cashier 
or dismiss ; — v. *. To jiart; — to come to pieces ; — ^to 
burst asunder to oi>eii ; — to shine forth ;—to dawn ; 
— to fail in health, business, Ac. ; — to issue with 
violence;— to fall out: — imp. broke; pp. broke or 
broken; ppr. breaking. 

Break, (briik) n. [A. -8. brae.] An opening made 
by force ; — an interruption; a pause ; — a dash indicat- 
ing a suspension or Btopi)age of the moaning;— the 
first appearing of light in the morning ;— a caiTiage, 
used for training horses. 

Breakable, (briik'a-bl) a. Capable of being broken. 

Breakage, (brak'aj) tu A breaking an ^owonce for 
things broken in transportation. 

Break-down, (brak'down) n. Act of breaking down, 
as of a carriage ; — a riotous dance, terminating a ball. 

Breaker, (brak'gr) n. One who or that which breaks ; 
— a transgressor; — a small flat water cask used in 
boats; — a pier or mound which breaks the force of 
the waves ; generally pi. waves breaking into foam 
on the shore or sunken rocks. 

Breakfast, (brek'fnst) n. The first meal in the day. 

Breakfast, (brek'last) v. t. To break one’s fast in the 
morning ; — v. t. To furnish with the morning meal : 
— imp. & pp. breakfasted; ppr. breakfasting. 

Break-neck, (brak'nek) n. A steep place endangering 
the neck. 

Break-neck, (br&k'nek) a. PiYHiucing danger of a 
broken neck ; hazardous. 

Breakwater, (brak'waw-ter) n. Any structure or 
contrivance to break the force of waves. 

Bream, (hr em) n. [F. 6rdme.] A fish inhabiting lak^ 
and deei) water, insipid, and little valued. 

Bream, (brem) v. t. To burn rubbish, as grass, sea- 
weed, , oft’ from a ship’s bottom. 

Breast, (brest)n. fA.-S. The fore part of the 

body, l^tween the neck and the belly; the bosom f 
— the coiresponding part in an anim^ the pro- 
tuberant glands in females, in which milk is secreted; 

— the seat of the affections and passions ; the heart 

Breast, (brest) v. t. To meet with the breast; manfally> 
to op^e or struggle against. 

Breast-band, (brestloiand) n. A belt of canvas passed 
round the body of the man who heaves the lead 
in sounding; 
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(bmt'bon) n. The bone to which the ribs 
are attached ; the sternum. 

Bif«ast*d6ep, (brest'dop) a. As high as, or reaching up 
to, the breast. 

Breait-hook, (brost'hdOk) n. A piece of timber in the 
ibm of a knee, placed aoross the stem of a ship. 
Breaating, (hrest'ing) n. The curved channel in which 
a breast-wheel turns. [on the breast. 

Breaat-knot, (brest'not) n. A knot of ribbons worn 
Breastpin, (brost'piu) ii. A pin worn for a fasten- 
ing, or for ornament, on the breast. 

Breastplate, (brest'plat) n. Defensive armour woru 
upon the breast ; — a strap across 
a horse's breast ; — a part of the 
vestment of the high priest of 
the Jews, consisting of a rich 
embroidered stuff set with twelve 
precious siones, on which were 
engraved the names of the twelve 
tribes. 

Breast-plough, (brest'plow) n. A 
kind of plough used for cutting Breastplate, 
turf. 

Breast-rail, (brest'ral) n. The upper rail of a balcony 
or of the breastwork on a quarter-deck. 

Breast- wheel, (bi’est'hwSl) n. A water- wheel which 
receives the stream of water at 
about half its height. 

Breastwork, (brest'wurk) n. A /YX' / 
defensive earth- work breast-high ■ ws&rr— 

— ^a railing on the quarter-deck TEwl 
and forecastle; — a protection on 
a balcony, or parapet on a 

Breath, (breth) n. [A.-S. brced/i.] 

Air respired act or power of Breast-wheel, 
breathing naturally or freely; — time to breathe; 
respite ; — a single respiration, or the time of making 
it ; an instant ; a word ;— a very sligljt breeze. 
Breathable, (breTH'a-bl) a. Capable of being breathed. 
Breathe, (breTH) v. t To inhale and expel from the 
mouth and lungs; — to iafusc or inspire, as life, 
courage, dtc. ;— -to omit or exlmle, as odour, A:p. ; 
—to utter; to disclose; — to sound, as a wind instru- 
ment;— to put out of breath, as by violent exorcise ; 
— V. i. To inhale and emit air; hence, to live; — 

to take breath; to rest: — imp. & pp. breathed; ppr. 
breathing. 

Breathing, (brSTH'ing) n. Respiration; — air in gentle 
motion ; — any gentle influence or operation ; — aspira- 
tion ; secret jirayer exercise -utterance ; — breath- 

place respite a mark placed over a vowel, 
giving it the force and sound of A. [pire*! 

Breathless, (brethTes) a. Out of breath dead ; ex- 
Brsathlessness, (brethles-nes) n. State of being 
brsa^less, or exhausted. 

Breooiated, (brek'se-at-ed) a. Consisting of angular 
fragments cemented together. 

Breech, (brech) n. The lower and hinder part of the 
body the hinder part of any thing, especially of a 
flre-arm, behind the bottom of the bore. 

JBreeeh, (brSch) v. L To put into breeches; — ^to 
whip on the breech ; — ^to fasten with breeching: — imp, 
itpp, breeched; ppr. breeching, 

Breeches, (brich'ez) n. pi. [A.-S. &roc, L. traccre.] A 
sainaent woru by men, covering the hips and thighs. 
Breeching, (brSch'ing) n. That part of the harness 
wMoh comes round the breech of a horse ;— a strong 
rope fastened to a cannon, to prevent it from recoiling 
When fired whipping. 

Breeeh-loading; (breohldd-ing) a. Inserting the charge 
at the breech instead of by the muzzle. 

Breed, (bred) v. t [A.-S. dr/fdan, brydiww, to heat. ] To 
procreate ; to beget ; to hatch; — to nurse and foster;— 
to instruct; to form by education to produce; to 
originate ;—v. i. To bear, and nourish young;— to 
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be generated, or grow before birth to be produced : 
— imp. & pp. bred ; ppr. breeding, 

Breed, (brSd) n. A progeny firom the same stock ; 
— a race of men or animals which have an alliance 
by nativity, or distinctive qualities in common ; 
—progeny; offspring— applied to other things than 
anim^. 

Breeder, (bred'?r) n. One who or that which produces, 
or brings up; speeiJicaLly, one who rears a particular 
species of cattle, horses, fowls, dec. 

Breeding, (bred'ing) n. The act of producing :«>-the 
rearing of live stock from one species, or by crossing 
or intermingling; — nurture; formation of manners; 
—good manners ; behaviour or deportment. 

Breeze, (brez)n. [8p. 6}’tza.] A light wind ; a gentle 
gale ; — an excited state of leeling ; a quarrel. 

Breeze, (brez) v. t. To blow gently. 

Breeze-fly, (brez'fli) ?». [A.-S. briosa.] A fly of various 
species, noted for buzzing about animals, and tor- 
menting them by sucking their blood the gad-fly ; 
the bot-fly. 

Breezeless, (brrzTos) a. Still ; calm ; motionless. 
Breezy, (brCz'e) a. Fanned with gentle winds or 
breezes ; — exposed to frequent changes of air. 

Brent, (brent) n. A brand-goose. 

Brent, (brent) a. IJurnt high ; steep. 

Brest-summer, (brest'sum-mgr) n. A beam placed 
breast- wise to support a superincumbent wall. 

Brethren, (breTH'ren) it. It is used almost ex- 
clusively in solemn and scriptural language in the 
place of brothers. 

Brett, (bret) n. A long four-wheeled pleasure-carriage, 
with a calash top, and seats for four, besides a driver's 
seat. 

Breve, (brov) w. [L. brevis, short.] A note equivalent 
to two semibreves, or four minims €3 ; — a brief a 
curved mark [w] used to indicate the short quantity 
of a vowel. 

Brevet, (bro-vet') n. [F., from L. brevis, short.] A 
royal wairant granting a privilege, title, or dignity 
a commission to an officer which entitles him to an 
honorary rank in the army above his actual rank and 
pay. 

Brevet, (bre-vet') v. t. To confer rank or title upon. 
Breviary, (bre've-ar-e) n. [L. brevis, short.] An 
abridgment ; a compend ; an epitome ; a brief account 
or summary ; — a book containing the daily service of 
I the Roman Catholic and Greek church. 

Brevier, (bre-vOr') n. A printing type ixi size be- 
tween bourgeois and minion. 

(Brevier type.) 

Breviped, (brev'e-ped) a. [L. brevis, short, and pet, 
foot.] Having short, legs, as certain birds. 

Brevipennate, (brev'e-pen-at) a. [L. brevis, short, 
and penvf, wing.] Short-winged— applied to a division 
of birds, including the ostrich, cassowaiy, swan, &c, 
Brevity, (brev'e-te) n. [L. Areviz, short. ] Shoi-tnessof 
duration ; — contraction into few words ; conciseness. #* j 
Brew, (brOo) r. t. [A.-S. breovan.] To boil or seethe; 

— ^to prepare, as a liquor, from malt and hops, or 
other materials, by steeping, boiling, and fermenta- 
tion to contrive; to plot; — v. i. To perform the 
business of brewing ;— to be in a state of preparation ; 
to be forming or gathering; to be impending: — imp. 

& pp. brewed ; ppr. brewing. 

Brew, (brOo) n. The liquid compound made by minglinff 
and boiling. Scot, browst. 

Brewage, (brOO'aj) n. Malt Ihpior ; drink brewed. 
Brewery, (broo'er-e) «. 'ITje building and apparatus 
for brewing. 

Brewing, (hroo'ing) n. The act or process of preparing 
liquors from malt and hops, &c. the quantity brewra 
at once. 

Brewis, (brdeyis) n. [A..S. bntfi.} Broth ; 
bread soaked in gravy. 
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Briflivean, (bri-&^re-an) a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
Briareus, a ftkbulous giant with a hundred hands; 
hence, many handed. 

Bribe, (brib) n. [F. bribe, a hunch of bread.] A 
gift, place, or favour ofTered or bestowed, with a view 
to influence the judgment and conduct ; — ^that which 
seduces; allurement. 

Bribe, (brib) v. t. To influence or corrupt by gifts 
to gain by favours rendei-ed or promised:— -iwip. & pp. 
bribed; ppr. bribing. 

Bribery, (brib'§r-e) ?i. Act or practice of giving or 
receiving favouie corruptly or illegally. 

Brick, (brik) n. (Armor, priek, clayey, pri, clay.] Clay 
and sand tempered with water, moulded into regular 
forms, dried in the sun, and usually burnt bricks 
collectively a loaf shaped like a brick. 

Brick, (brik) v. <. To lay or pave with bricks imp. 

A pp. bricKed ; ppr. bricking. 

Brickbat, (brik'bat) n. A piece or fragment of a brick. 
Brick-kiln, (brik'kil) n. A kiln in which bricks are 
baked or burnt. (bricks. 

Brick-layer, (briklil-er) n. One who builds with 
Brick-laying, (brik'la-ing) n. The art of building with 
bricks. [the art of laying bricks. 

Briok-work, (brik'wurk) n. A structure of bricks; — 
Brick-yard, (brik'yard) n. A place where bricks 
are made. 

Bridal, (brid^al) a. [From bride.] Belonging to a 
bride or to a wedding ; nuptial : connubial. 

Bridal, (brid'al) n. The nuptial festival; marriage. 
Bride, (brid) 71. (A.-S. bri/d, Ger. braut] A woman 

recently married ; — a woman contracted to be married. 
Bride-cake, (brid'kak) n. Cake made for the guests 
at a wedding. [meiit. 

Bride-chamber, (brid'cham-bgr) n. The nuptial apart- 
Bridegroom, (brid'gioom) n. [A.-S. Orpd, bride, and 
guinu, man.] A man newly married, or about to be 
married. [on a bride at her wedding. 

Brides-maid, (bridz'mad) n. A woman who attends 
Brides-man, (bridz'maii) n. A man wiio attends 
upon a bridegroom and bride at their marriage. 
Bridewell, (brid'wel) n. A house of coirection — so 
called from a hospital near St. Bride's or Bridget's 
well, in London, sul^equently turned into a work- 
I house. 

I Bridge, (brij) n. [A.-S. Ger. 67’ucl:e.] Astnicturo 
erected to make a continuous roadway over a water- 
course, ravine, railroad, or the like something ana- 
logous as a support for the strings of a violin ; the bony 
part of the nose, &c. 

Bridge, (brij) v. t. To build a bridge or bridges over; 
hence, to connect; to lessen the distance between: 

, — imp. & pp. bridged; ppr. bridging. 

Iridging-joist, (brij'ing-joist) 71. A joist sustained 
by transverse beams below— a binding-joist. 
bridle, (bri'dl) n. [A.-S. bridel, F. bride.] An in- 
l^trument with which a horse is governed ; — a curb : 

4 check ; — part of a gun-lock a short cable iVHh 
swivel to enable a ship, when moored, to veer 
vith the wind and tide. 

Brille, (bri'dl) v. t. To put a bridle ui)on to guide, 
oilgovern; to curb, or control ;—i;. 7 . To hold up 
thi head, and draw in the chin, as an expression of 
^e, scorn, or resentment ;—i7/jjj. & pp. bridled; ppr. 
,J»n|ing. [the bridle in riding. 

Brim-hand, (bri'dl-hand) n. The hand whicii holds 
Bridkpath, (bri'dl-path) 71. A path or way for 
travuers on horse-back. 

Bridoi||L, (bri'dCwin) n. [F. 6rido7i.] Tlie snaffle and 
rein < a military bridle. 

Brief, ibrefj a. [L. brevis, short.] Short in dura- 
tion -Ahort m expression ; concise; succinct 
Brief, (^'ef) a. A short writing; a statement in few 
wordsLan abridment of a client’s case for instruc- 
tion iifbottiwel, hence, to give a hHe^f, to engage 
couitteiy-a writ.' 

i 




Briefleii. (brefles) a. Having no brief ; without clients 
Briefly, (brefle) adv. Concisely ; in few words. 

Briefness, (bref nes) n. Shortness ; conciseness in dis- 

course or writing. 

Brier, (bri'§r)7i. [A.-S. breer, brir, Ir. briar.] A prickly 
plant or shrub ; — ^the sweet-brier and the wild-brier, 
siTecies of the rose also Briar. 

Briery, (bri'er-e) a. Full of briers ; rough; thorny. 

Br4r, (brig) 71. [Abbreviation of brigantine.] A vessel 
with two masts, square-rigged. 

Brigade, (brig'ad) 71. [F. brigade, 

It. brigata, a contending troopv 
from F. brigue, It. hrigu, 
quarrel.] A division of trooi» 
commanded by a general officer, 
and consisting of an indeter- 
minate number of regiments or Brig, 

battalions. 

Brigade, (brig'ad) v. t. To form into a brigade, or into 
brigades hup. &pp. brigaded; ppr. brigading. 
Brigadier-general, (brig'a-der-jen'er-al) n. [F. fcri- 
gade.] The general officer who commands a brigade, 
in rank next below a major-general ; — generally , 
Brigadier. 

Brigand, (brig'and) 71 . [P. brigand, W. brigant, from 

brig, top, hill.] A lawless fellow who lives by plunder; 
a robber ; a freebooter ; a highwayman. 

Brigandage, (brig'and-SJ) Theft ; robbery; plunder. 
Brigantine, (brig'an-tin) 71 . [F. brigantin, a piratical 
vessel.] A light, two-masted vessel without a deck. 
Bright, (brit) n. [A.-S. beorht, brikt, Skr. bhrddsh, 
to shine.] Shining ; full of light or splendour ; spark- 
ling ; — transparent ; clear ; hence, evident or manifest; 
—illustrious; glorious; — liaving mental activity; 
quick; keen; — full of promise or hope; cheerful; 
radiant. 

Brighten, (brit'n) v. t. To make bright or brighter ; 

— to make illustrious, or more distinguished to 
shed light upon ; to illumine to make cheerful 
to make acute or witty ; — v. i. To grow bright, or 
more bright;— to clear up: — imp. & pp. brightened; 
ppr. brightening. [vividly. 

Brightly, (brit'le) adv. Splendidly; luminously; 
Brightness, (brit'nes) n. The quality of being bright ; 

— acuteness, applied to the faculties ; sharp or ready 
wit. [kidneys. 

Bright’s Disease, (brits'diz-^z) n. A disease of the 
Brill, (bril) 7t. A fish like the Turbot, much esteemed 
as food. 

Brilliancy, (bril'yan-se)?!. Great brightness, whether in 
a literal or tro]>ical sense ; splendour. 

Brilliant, (briryant) a. [F. briller, to sparkle, L. 
beryllus, a precious stone.] Sparkling with lustre; 
glittering :—distingTiished by qualities which excite 
admiration ; spleiuUd ; shining. 

Brilliant, (bril'yant) n. A diamond cut with facets to 
refract the light in a sparkling manner. 

Brillante, (bririant-a) ct. [It] Brisk and lively in 
spirit and manner. 

Brilliantly, (bril'yant-le) adv. Splendidly ; radiantly. 
Brim, (brim) n. [A.-S. hrymme.] Rim or bolder of 
any thing ; edge or margin. 

Brim, (brim) 7 *. i. To be full to the brim. [ihll. 

Brimful, (brim'fOOl) «. Pull to the brim ; completely 
Brimmer, (brim'er) n. A ciip full to the brim. 
Brimming, (brim'ing) a. full to the brim; hence, 
exuberant. 

Brimstone, (brim'ston) 7J. [A.-S. Jyryne, a burning 

fire, and stone.] A hard, brittle, inflammable sub- 
stance, of a lemon colour ; sulphur. 

Brinded, (brind'ed) a. [A.-S. 6 ^ 777077 , to bum.] HaV<> ^ 
ing different colours ; variegated : streaked; tabby. 
Brindle, (brind'l) n. The state of being brinded; 
spottediiess. 

Brindled, (brindTd) a. Spotted; variegated. 

Brine, (brin) 7t, [A.-S. btyne, from bymim, to boXQ,} 





Wvtor jmpsnifiptta^ with salt;— the ocean or sea; 
‘-^tears, so called ih>m their saltneas. 

8ri«a*]pw or Briae-pitt (tmn'pan) n. A pit of salt 
water, for forudng salt by evaporation. 

Brlae^ttriagr, (brm'spring) n. A spring of salt water. 
IBhing, ^ring) r. t. [A-S. bringan, Go, briggan.} To 
early; to fetch; to convey from one person or place 
to another;— to draw in; to induce; toprevaif on; 
to influence imp. & »p. brought; ppr. bringing. 
Briager, (bring'er) n. One who brings or eonveja 
Srwsh, (brin'iui) a. Like brine; slightly salt; saltish. 
BrShishness. (brln'ish*nes) n. Saltnesa; the quality of 
being saltish. 

Brink, (bringk) n. [Dan. and Sw. brink, W. &ryn, hill.] 
Edge, margin, or border of a steep place, as of a pre- 
cipice; verge. [salt. 

'Btixa, (brin'e) a. Pertaining to brine, or to the sea ; 
Bxisa:, (brisk) a. [W, brys, quick.] J^l of livelin^ 
and activity ;— fhll of spirit or life effervescing, as 
liquors. 

Bnsket, (brisk'et) n. [P. brSehet, breast-bone.] The 
breast of an animal, or that part of the breast that lies 
next to the ribs. 

, Briskly, (biisk'ie) cuiv. Actively; with life and spirit. 
''^BrisknesB, (brisk'nes) n. Liveliness ; vivacity; — 
effervescence of liquors. 

Bristle, (biis'sl) n. [A.-S. briatl and byrst.] A short, . 
stiff, coarse hair, as of swine; — a species of pubes- I 
oenoe on plants, in form of stiff roundish hair. 

Bristle, (bris'sl) v. t. To erect the bristles of; — ^to 
fix a bristle to ; — v. i. To rise or stand erect, like 
bristles ; — hence, to raise the head and strut : — imp. 
ti pp. bristled ; ppr. bristling. 

Bristly, (brisle) a. Thick set with bristles, or with 
hairs resembling bristles ; rough ; fierce. * 

Bristol-board, (bris'tol-bdrd) n. A fine pasteboard made 
with a smooth and sometimes glazed surface. 
Bristol-brick, (bris'tol-brik) n. A sort of brick used 
for cleaning steel. 

Bristol-stone, (bris'tol-ston) n. Bock crystal, or crys- 
tals of quartz, found near Briitol. 

Bxitannia-metal, (bre-tan'ne-a-met'al) n. A metallic 
compound or alloy, consisting of 100 parts of block- 
tin, with 8 of antimony, 2 of bismuth, and 2 of copjjer. 
Britannic, (bre-tan'ik) a. Pertaining to Britain, in its 
present use to Great Britain. [its inhabitants. 

British, (brit'ish) o. Pertaining to Great Britain or 
British-gum, (brit'ish-gum) n. A substance of a 
broMTuish colour, soluble in cold water, formed by 
heating dry starch at a temperature of about 600* 
Eahr. , and used in stiffening goods. 

British-lion, (brit'ish-li-uu) ». The emblem of Great 
Britain. 

Briton, (brit'un) ». An inhabitant of Great Britain. 
BritUe, (brit'l) a. [A.-S. breotan, to break.] Easily 
lo^en ; apt to break ; fragile. 

Brittleness, (britl-nes) n. Aptness to break ; fragility. 
Britxska, (britslsa, bris'ka) ». [Russ. 6ri«s/tyttt.] A 
long carriage with a calash top, and a couch in place 
of seats. 

Broach, (broch) n. [F. broche, It. broeco, a peg.] A 
spit a tool of steel, generally tapering, for smooth- 
or enlarging boles in metal ; — ^a brooch. 

> Broach, (broch) v. t. To pierce, as with a spit ; — to 
tap, ae a cask, in order to draw the liquor ; hence, to 
let out;— to open for the fiiut time, as stores;— to 
make public ; to give out '.—imp. & pp. broached ; 
pjM*. bzoaohing, [or utters opinions. 

Bnmohmr, (brdcw$r) n. A spit ;— one who first opens 
Broad, (brawd) a. CA.-S. brdd.] Wide; extended 
from ride to ride :---^*diffused large ; ample; com- 


prehensive; coarse; gross. 

Broad-axe, (brawd^aks) n. An axe with a broad edge 
for hewing timber;— an ancient military weapon. 
Broad-bzim, (brawd1>rim) n, A hat like those worn by 
the Friends or Quakers;— a Quaker. 


Broadcast, (hiawdicait) n. A casting seed from the 
hand in sowing. 

Broadeact, (hrawdkast) adv. By scattering widely 
at large from the hand. 

Broadcast, (brawdlcast) a. Dispersed with the hand, 
as seed in sowing ;— widely spr^ or diffused. 

Broad Church, (brawd'ohurch) n, A body of men 
holding liberal or comprehensive views of Christian 
doctrine and fellowship— an influential portion of the 
Church of England. 

Broadcloth, (brawd'kloth) n. A fine woollen cloth 
for men’s garments, exceeding 29 inches in width. 
Broaden, (brawd'n) v.i. To grow broad?; — v.t. To make 
broad ; to render more comprehensive. 

Broad-giiage, (brawd^gaj) n. A wide distance (usually 
6 or 7 feet) between the rails on a railway, the narrow 
gauge being four feet eight inches and a half. 

Broadish, (brawd'ish) a. Bather broad; modezately 
broad. 

Broadly, (brawdle) adv. Widely; extensively: generally. 
Broadness, (brawd'nes) n. Extent from side to side ; 
large width. 

Broad-pennant, (brawd'pen-ant) n. A square piece 
of bunting carried at the mast-head of a commodore’s 
vessel. [country or state. 

Broad-seal, (brawd'sel) n. The public seal of a 
Broadside, (brawd'sid) n. Tlie whole outer surface 
of the side of a ship above the water a discharge of 
all the guns on one side of a ship at the same time ; 
— a paper containing one large page, or printed on one 
side only. 

Broadsword, (brawd'sord) n. A sword with a broad 
blade and a cutting edge : — Scot, claymore. 

Brocade, (bro-kAd') n. [It. broccare',Xo prick.] Silk 
stuff vai’iegatcd with gold, silver, or flowers, drc. ;— any 
stuff with raised flowers or other ornamentation. 
Brocaded, (bro-kad'ed) a. Worked, as brocade;— dressed 
in brocade. 

Broccoli, (brok'o-le) n. [It. broceolo, sprout.] A 
variety of the cauliflower, esteemed best in early 
winter or spring. 

Brochure, (bro - slidbri) n. [F. brocher, to stitch.] 

A printed and stitchea work containing a few leaves ; 
a pamphlet. 

' Brook, (brok) n. [A.-S. broc.] A badger. 

Brocket, (brok'et) n. A red deer tw^o years old. 

Brod, (brad) v.t. [Icel. brodd.] To prick; to probe; 
to spur ; to incite. 

Brogue, (br6g) n. [Ir. & Gael, hrop.] A stout, coarse 
shoe ; — a comipt dialect or manner of pronunciation, 
especially Irish. 

Broider, (broid'er) v. t. [F. hroder.] To adorn with I 
figured needle-work imp. & pp. broidered; ppr \ 
broidering. 

Broil, (broil) n. [Celtic origin: W. brog.] A noiy 
quarrel ; contention between individuals or in tie 
state; fray ; tumult ; altercation. 

Broil, (broil) v. t. To dress or cook over coals or oi a 
gridiron ;— v. i. To be subjected to heat ; to perspre 
through heat : — imp. & pp. broiled ; ppr. broilmg. * 
Broiler, (broirer) n. One who excites broils ; — ^a gid- 
iron. 

Broke, (brok) v. i. To transact business for anotltr. 
Broken, (bro'kn) a. [Prom break,] Parted by violnos; 

— ^weak; infirm; — subdued; humbled; contrite^ 
Broken-hearted, (bro-kiVhart-ed) o. Crushed b/grief 
or despair. 

Brokenly* (broTcn-le) adv. In a broken, intei^pted 
manner. ^ ] 

Broken- winded, (bro'kn-wind-ed) a. Having gort or 
disordered respiration. 

Broker, (broker) n. [0. Eng. brocour.] Oe who 
transacts business for another; an agent em/oyed to 
effect bargains and contracts between owu for a 
compensation. / 

Brokerage, (broker-^) n. The buriness of i^reker j 
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the fB9 or oomi&iasioii for transactixig bnsinees m ft 
broker eometimee Brocftf e or Brokfteei 
Bromft, (bro'ma) n. (G. brifmaf food.] Aliment'*,— ft 
ohocolate preparation from the seeds or beans of the 
ooeoa. [oxygen. 

Bromio, (brft'mik) a. Compounded of bromine and 
Bromide, (brd%id) w. A compound of bromine with 
a metallic or combustible base. 

Bromine, (bro'min) n. [G. brdmos.'] One of the elements, 
related in its chemical qualities to chlorine and 
iodine. [or ramifications of the wifidpiM. 

Bronchial, (brong^e-al) a. Belonging to the broncma, 
Bronchitis, (brong-krtis) n. An inflammation of the 
bronchi or tubes which conrey air to the lungs. 
Bronchocele, (brong'ko-sel) n. fG. brongehos, windpi^, 
and Hie, tumor.] A morbid enlargement of the 
thyroid gland. 

Bronchotomy, (brong-kot'o-me) n. [G. brongehos, wind- 
pipe, and tome, a cutting.] An incision into the 
windpipe or larynx. 

Brontology, (bron-tol'o-je) n. fG. brontB, thunder, and 
logos, speecmj A discourse on thunder. 

Bronze, (bronz) n. [It. bruno, brown.] An alloy of 
copjper with tin or zinc ; — a statue, medal, or other 
wo« of art cast in bi'onze; — a brown colour; the 
colour of bronze. 

Bronze, (bronz) v.i. To give the appearance of bronze ; 
to make brown, or of the colour of bronze to make 
hard or unfeeling : — imp. A pp. bronzed : ppr. 
bronzing. [use of copper dust, Ac. 

Bronzing, (bronz'ing) n. The art of imitating bronze by 
Brooch, (broch) n. An ornament in rarious forms, 
with a pin or loop for attaching it to a garment 
—usually worn on the breast; — a painting all of one 
colour. 

Brood, (brOdd) v. i. [A.-S. 6rdd.] To sit on and corer 
eggs or young, as a fowl; — ^to remain in anxious 
thought ; to muse ; — v. t. To sit over, cover, and 
cherish : — imp. A pp. brooded ; ppr. brooding. 

Brood, (br66d) n. Offspring ; progeny that which is 
bred or produced. 

Brook, (brOdk) n. [A.-S. 6rdc.] A small natural 
stream or current flowing from a spring or fountain ; 
a rivulet. 

Brook, (brook) v. t. [A.-S. brUean, to eat, G. brurho, 
to grind.] To bear; to endure; to support; to suffer 
insult or injury. 

Brooklet, (brtiOkTet) n. A small brook. 

Brooky, (brOOk'e) o. Abounding with little streams 
or rivulets. 

Broom, (brOOm) %. [A.-S. 6r0m.] A genus of legu- 

minous plants ;— a b^m or brush with a handle for 
sweeping floors, &c. 

Broom-oom, (brOOm'kom) n. . A species of Sorghum 
or Guinea-corn, bearing a head of which brooms ore 
made. 

Broomstiok, (brOOm'stik) n. The handle of a broom. 
Broomy, (brOOm'e) a. Pull of broom; consisting of 
broom. 

tlkose, (brSz) n. A Scotch dish made by pouring a 
hot liquid over oat meal or pease meal, and stirring 
it to consistency. 

Broth, (brotli) n. [A.-S. hrodh, from hreovan, to brew.] 
Water in which flesh has been 1x>iled with vegetables 
or herbs, and barley or rice. 

Brothel, (broTH'el) n. [Bordel, a hut, ftom Go. batord.1 
A house of ill-fame. 

Brother, (bruTH'er) n. [A.-S. brbdhor, L. /rater. The 
common plural is brothers; in solemn speech brethren 
is used.] He who is bom of the same father and 
mother with another ;— one closely united to anothbr 
by some common tie or Interest -one who resembles 
another in manners or traits of characteiv 
Brotherhood, (bruTny-hdOd) n. state of being a 
brother;— an association for any purpose; a frater- 
nity olaM of the same profession or occupation. 
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Brother<>in-lftw,t(bruTB'er-in*law) n. The brother of 
I a husband or wife; ako, a sister's husband. > 

; Brotherliness, (bruTH^fir-le-nes) n. State of being 
bi-otherly. 

Brotherly, (bruTH'cr-le) o. Pertaining to brothers; 
becoming brothers ; kind ; afibclionate. 

Brougham, (brdOm) n. A kind of two-wheeled or 
four-wheeled canine. 

'Brow, (brow) n. [A.-S. 6rde, 

Skr. bhrd.} The ridge over the I , 

eye, with the hair that covers 
it ; — ^the forehead ; — ^the edge of a 
steep place. 

Browoea^Obrowflbetje. f. To bear 
down stem looks or ar- Brougham, 

rogant assertions; to intimidate: to bully: — imp. 
browbeat ; pp. browbeaten ; ppr. browbeawg. 
Browbeating, (brow-bet'ing) n. Overbearing or bully- 
ing with arrogant and violent language. 

Brown, (brown) n. A dark colour inclining to red or 
yellow, the mixture of i*ed, black, and yellow. 

Brown, (brown) a. [The root is A.-S. bearnan, Eng. 
bum.] Of a dark or dusky colour, of various shades, 
inclining to red or yellow. 

Brown, (brown) r. t. To make brown ; to give a brown 
colour to \—imp. <fc pp. browned ; ppr. browning. 
Brown-bread, (brown'bred) n. A coarse wheaten bread 
made of unbolted meal ; — bread made of wheat or rye, 
mixed with Indian meal. [soldiers. 

Brown-bill, (brown'bil) n. An ancient weapon for foot 
Brown-coal, (brown'kol) n. Wood-coal or lignite. 
Brownie, (brown'e) n. A fairy ; a good-natured spirit, 
supposed to perform domestic services by night. 
Browning, (brown ing) n. Process of imparting a brown 
colour to ^n barrels, Ac. ; — a process in cookery. 
Brownish, (brown'ish) a, Somewhat brown ; inclined 
to brown. 

Brownist, (brown'ist) n. A follower of Kobert Brown, 
who in the 16th century, seceded from the Church of 
England, and taught hxdtpendeney. 

Brownness, (Inrown'nes) n. (Quality of being brown. 
Brown-spar, (browm spar) n. A magnesian carbonate 
of lime, tinge<i by oxide of iron and manganese. 
Brown-stout, (brown'stout) n. A superior kind of 
porter. [serionB reverie. 

Brown-study, (brown'stud-e) a. Mental abstraction; 
Browse, (browz) v. t. To eat or nibble off, as the ends 
of branches of trees, shrubs, Ac. ; — v. i. To feed on 
the tender shoote of shrubs or trees; to graze: — 
imp. & pp. browsed ; ppr. browsing. 

Browse, (browz) n. [Armor, brous, sprout.] The 
tender branches of trees and shrubs, fit for the 
food of cattle ; succulent pasture. 

Bruin, (bruO'in) n. [D. bruin, brown, from his col- 
our.] A bear. 

! Bruise, (brwz) v. t. [A. -8. hrysan, Ir. A Gael bris, 

to break.] To injure or crush, as by collision of, or 
against, a solid body; — to injure a part of; to con- 
tuse; to crush or reduce to fragments;— to fight 
with the fists; to box:— imp. A pp. bruised; ppr. 
bruising. 

Bruise, (brooz) n. A hurt or injury to the flesh of 
animals, to plants, or other bodies; a contusion. 
Bruiser, (brOoz'er) n. A boxer. 

Bruise-wort, (brOOz'wurt) n. A plant ; the comfrey. 
Bruising, (brbbz'ing) n. The act of crushing ;— the art 
of boxing. 

Bruit, (br00t)7i. [F. bruit.] Report; rumour; fame. 

I Bruit, <<br06t) v. t. To report; to noise abroad,;-*- 
I imp. A pp. bruited; ppi*. bruiting, 

I Brumal, (brbo'mal) a. [L. bntma, winter.] Belonging 
[ to the winter. [brown or dark complexkaii^"’ 

; Brunette, (brdd-net') n. [P. brun.} A woman with ft 
i Brunt, (brunt) n. [A. -8. bront, boUing.] The beet, 

or utmost violence, of an onset;— the totce of a 
blow ; shock. 
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Brui^, (bnuli) %. [0. H. Ger. bristle.] An 

instrument of bristles, &c., used for removing dost, 
lining on colours, Ac. branches of trees lopi)ed 
off; brush* wood a thicket of shrubs or small trees : 
-HI skirmish; a slight encounter the bushy tail of 
the fox or squirrel. 

Brush, (brush) i\ t To apply a brush to to remove, 
gather, or sweep away i. To move nimbly ; — ^to 
skim over witli slight contact: — imp. hpp. brushed; 
japr. brushing. (brush ; shagginess, i 

Brushiness, (brushVnes) n. Quality of resembling a 
Brus^g, (brush'ing) a. Light ; brisk. 

Brttsh-vraeel, (brush'hwgl) n. A wheel without teeth, 
used in light machinery for polisliing metals, Ac. 
Brush'WOod, (brush'wood) nu A thicket or coppice of 
small trees and shrubs .‘—small branches cut from. 
trees. [shaggy. 

Brushy, (brushb) a. Kesembling a brush ; inugh ; 
Brusque, (brusk) a. [F.] Ilude, abrupt in manners. 
Bruss^-sprouts, (brus'selz-sprowts) n. pi. Small 
green hea^ sprouting from an upright stem ; a species 
of cabbage. 

Brustle, (brusl) v. t. (A-S. brastlian, from herstan, 
to burst.] To crackle ; to make a rustling noise ; to 
vapour, as a bully :~imp. A pp. brustied ; ppr. 
brustling. [savage ; cruel ; inhuman. 

Brutal^ (brdd'tal) a. Pertaining to or like a brute; 
Brutality, (br6d-tare-te) n. Inhumanity ; savageiiess; 
cnielty. 

Brutalize, (br66'tal-iz) v. t. To make brutal, coarse, 
or cruel & pp. brutalized ; ppr. brutalizing. 

Brutally, (br6<ytal-le) adv. In a brutal manner; 
cruelly. 

Brute, (bruot) a. [L. hruiut.] Senseless ; unconscious; 
— irrational; savage; ferocious. 

Brute, (brOOt) n. A beast : any animal destitute of 
reason a low-bred unfeeling i>ersoii. 

Bratify, (brbO'te-fi) v. t. [L. hrtdua, brute, and 
facercy to make.] To make a brute of; — to render 
stupid, senseless, or unfeeling '.-—imp. & pp. brutided; 
ppr. brutifying. 

Brutish, (brOOt'ish) a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
brute; having the qualities or chai-acteristics of bmtes. 
inhuman ; ferocious ; sensual ; bestial. [fiercely. 
Brutizhly, (brodt'ish-le) udv. Stupidly; coarsely; 
Brutishness, (brbOt'ish-nes) n. Stu pid ity ; insensi bility ; 

savageness. [or actions of a brute. 

Brutiism, (brddt'irm) n. The chai’acteristic qualities 
Bryony, (bri'd-ne) n. [G. firudne.] A genus of climb- 
ing plants of different species. 

Bubble, (bub'l) n. [D. bobbel, L. Imlla.} A small 
vesicle of water or other fluid inflated with air ; — 
any thing that wants firmness or solidity ; a delusive 
scheme ; a dishonest speculation . 

Babble, (bubl) v.i. To rise in bubbles ; — to run with 
a gurgling noise v. t. To cheat ; to impose on : — 
imp. A pp. bubbled ; ppr. bubbling, 

Babbler, (bublgr) n. One who cheats a kind of 
fish so ct^ed the singular grunting noise which 
it makes. 

Bubbly, (bubTe) a. Abounding in bubbles ; bubbling. 
Bubo, (bu'bd) n. [G. 6ou6d», the gi'oin.] The groin; 
—an inflammation in the groin or armpit;— the horned 
owl. 

Bubonooele, (M-;bon'5-8el) n. [G. bmuhbn, groin, and 
HlBy tumour.] A tumour in the groin ; inguinal 
rupture. [round shape. 

Bttboloa, (bn-bul^a) n. A flat fresh-water fish of a 
Buooal, (bukOcal) a. [L. hweea, cheek.] Pertaining 
to the cheek. 

Bttooaaetr, (buk'a-ner) n. [F. ^oucauier.] A pirate; 
a sea-roblter— applied esjpecially to the piratical ad- 
venturers who formerly infested the West Indies. 
Buocinal, (buk^siu-al) a, [L buccina.] Trumpet- 
shaped or sounding like a horn. I 

BoOfflhite, (buk'siu-it) Fossil ramsins or netri- I 


Fossil renuuns or petri- 


factions of the shells called Buocinum ;— univalve 
shells, called from their shape trumpet shells. 
Buoentaur, (bu-sen't^) n. [G. bous, ox, and ken^ 
tauroi, centaur.] A fabulous monster, half ox and 
half man. 

Bucephalus, (bu-sef a-lus) n. An animal of the gazelle 
tribe ; — the horse of Alexander the Great ; any noted 
steed. [bladder :—oi^nBuoku. 

Buohu, (bfi'ku) n. A plant used for diseases of the 
Buoholzxte, (buk'ulz-it) n. A hard mineral of fibrous 
structure, and spotted black and white. 

Buck, (buk) n. [L. Ger. huke, probably from bbke, 
beech.] Lye in which cloth is soaked in bleaching ; 
the liquor in which clothes are washed; — the cloth 
or clothes soaked or washed. 

Buck, (buk) V. t. To soak or steep in lye ; to wasli in 
lye or suds ; — to break up or pulverize, as ores. 

Buck, (buk) n. [A. -8. bucca, buc.] 

The male of the fallow deer, 
goat, sheep, rabbit, and hare ; — 
a fop ; a dandy ; a gay dasliiug 
young fellow. 

Buck-basket, (buk'bas-ket) n. A 
basket in which clothes are 
caivied to the washing. 

Bucket, (buk'et) n. [A.-S. 6mc, Buck. 

P. baquet, tub.] A vessel for drawing or carrying 
water or other liquids ; one of the cavities on the rim 
of a water-wheel ;— the float of a paddle-wheel. 
Buckeye, (buki) n. A tree indigenous in the Western 
States of America. 

Bucking, (buk'iiig) ft. Soaking clothes in lye; — the 
liquor in which clothes are steeped for bleaching. 
Buckish, (buk'ish) a. Pertaining to a buck, or to 
gay young fellows; foppish. 

Buckle, (buk'kl) n. [L. bucca, cheek.] A metallic 
link, with a tongue or catch attached to a belt or 
strap, used for fastening things together; — ^a curl, or 
a state of being curled or crisiied, as hair. 

Buckle, (buk'kl) v.t. To fasten with a buckle;— to 
prepare for action ; to set stoutly to work ; — to con- 
fine ; — V. i. To bend ; to bow ; — to struggle ; to con- 
tend : — imp. A pp. buckled ; ppr. buckling. 

Buckler, (buklgr) n. A kind of shield, anciently used 
in war. 

Buck -mast, (buk'mast) n. [Scot, buck, beech, and 
»M««f.] The mast or fruit of the beech-trea 
Buckra, (buk'ra) n. A white man ; master— a term 
used by the blacks of the African coast, the West 
Indies, and the Southern States. 

Buckra, (buk'ra) a. White; as, buckra y&m. 
Buckram, (buk'ram) n. [F. bougi'an.] A coarse linen 
cloth stififened with glue. [precise. 

Buckram, (buk^ram) a. Made of buckram ; — stiff; 
Buckskin, (buk'skiii) iu The skin of a buck ; a kind 
of leather ;—pl. breeches made of buckskin. 

Buckstall, (buk'stal) n. A toil c>r net to take deer. 
Buckthorn, (buk'thorii) n. A genus of plants of -many 
species. [vehicle 

Buck-waggon, (buk'wag-un) n. A rude four-wheeled 
Buckwheat, (bukliwet) ft. A plant and an edible 
grain, the flour of which is much used for cakes. 
Bucolic, (bu-kol'ik) «. [G. boukolox, cowherd.] Re- 

lating to the life and occupation of a shepherd; 
pastoral; rustic. 

Bucolic, (bu-kol'ik) n. A pastoral poem, representing 
mral affairs. 

Bud, (bud) ft. [D. hot, IT. Ger. butze, P, bouton, G. 
phuo, to plant.] A slioot or outgrowth; a protuber- 
ance containing the rudiments of leaves or flowers ;— 
an unoxi)anded branch or flower;— a prominence on 
certain annuals of inferior grades, which grows into 
an animal, as a bud grows into a flower. 

Bud, (bud) V. i. To put forth buds to begin to grow ; 
to issue from a stock in the manner of a Bud, as a 
horn to be in bloom, or gi'owiug like a young plant; 
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— V. f. To iaaert the bud of a plant nnder the 
bark of another ti'ee, for the purpose of raising a 
species of fruit different from that of the stock; — to 
inoculate: to graft: — imp. & pp, budded; ppr. 
budding. 

Buddhism, (budlssm) n. The doctrine taught by the 
Hindu sage, surnamed Buddha, in the 6th century 
B. G., and adopted as a raligion by the greater part 
of Central and Eastern Asia and the Indian Islands. 
Buddhist, (bud'ist) n. A votary of Buddhism. 
Buddhist, (bud'ist) a, Belating to, or connected with, 
Buddhism, or its founder. 

Budding, (bud'ding) n. The act of putting forth buds; 
the act of inserting a bud of one tree under the bark 
of another for propagation. 

Buddie, (bud'dl) n. A square frame of boards used in 
washing mineral ore. 

Bude*light, (bud'lit) n. [From Bade, tlie residence j 
of the inventor. J An intense white light pi'otiuced 
by burning a purified coal-giis in a compound Ai'gand 
lamp of a peculiar construction. j 

Budge, (buj) v.t. (F. bouger, to stir, move.] To 
move off; to stir ; to wag : — imp. & pp. budged ; ppr. 
budging. 

Budge, (buj) n. [L. hulga.] Lambskin fur, used as 
an edging to scholastic habits. 

Budge, (buj) d. Lined with budge ; henco, scholastic; 
—austere or stiff ; — brisk ; stirring. 

Budget, (buj'et) n. fF. bougettc, N. bouge.] A bag 
or sack, with its contents; — a stock or store; — the 
annual financial statement made in the House of 
Commons by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 

Budlet, (bud'lot) »i. A little bud or shoot. i 

Buff, (buf) n. [P. 6aM/, beef, O. Eng. bufe.] A I 
leatlier prepared from the skin of the buffalo, oxen, I 
elks, and other animals, dressed in oil; —a military 
coat made of buff-skin or leather ; — a colour between 
light pink and light yellow a grayish viscid coat or 
crust on diseased blood the bai*e skin. j 

Buff, (buf) a. Made of buft' leather ;— of the colour of j 
buff leather ; between light pink and light yellow. I 
Buffalo, (buffa-lu) n. [L. bucuLutf G. boubalos, a 
wild ox.] A kind of wild ^ - — 

ox found in most of the Sv^ 
warmer countries of the 
eastern ooiitinent ; — applied ; 
to animals of the bovine 
genus, and frequently to the 
Bison. 

Buffalo-robe, (buffa-ld-rOb) n. 

The skin of the bison, or so- 
called buffalo, of North BufRdo. 

America, prepared with the hair on. 

Buffer, (buffgr) n. A cushion, or apparatus to 
deaden the concussion be- 
tween a moving body and ^ m- - - 
one on which it strikes, as 

3|uffet, (buf'fet) n. fF. bujffet, * " — ~ 

Sp. bUjia.] A cupboard, side- 
board, or closet, at one side Buffer, 

of a room, for the display of plate, china, and other 
like articles ;--a refreshment bar or table. 

Buffet, (buffet) n. [F. bujfe. It. buffetto.] A blow 
with the hand; a cuff;— violent force or resistance, 
as of winds and waves. 

Buffet, (buffet) v.t. To beat; to cuff;— to contend 
against ;— v. i. To play at boxing ; — to make one’s way 
by exertion or contention: — imp, & pp. buffeted; 
PP7\ buffeting* 

Buffeter, (buf let-er) n. One who buffets ; a boxer. 


Buffeter, (buf fet-^r) n. One who buffets ; a boxer. 
Buffeting, (buffet-iug) n. Striking with the hand; 
ojmositron; contention. . 


opposition; contention. . 

Buffo, (buffo) n. [It.] . An Italian comic singer, 
Bi^oen,®(bitf-fW) n. (It* buJTa, Sp. bti/a, joke, 
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trifle.] A man who amuses by tricks, antic gestures, 
jokes, and other pleasantries; a droll; a mimic; a 
clown. 

Buffoonery, (buf-fOOn'^r-e) n. The arts and practices 
of a buffoon; low jests, ridiculous pranks; vulgar 
tricks and postures. » 

Buffoonish, (buf-fuOnlsh) a. like a buffoon. 

Buffy, (bufe) a. Besembling buff on the blood ;— of 
the colour of buff. 

Bug, (bug) n. [W. hwg.] An insect of many siiecies; , 
especially an hemiptSerous insect of the genus Oimex, 
having a beaked or sucking mouth. 

Bugbear, (bug'biir) n. fW. bwg, bw, a terrifying ob- 
ject.] Something friglitful, as a spectre; any thing 
imaginary that frightens. 

Buggy, (bug^e) a. Abounding with bugs. 

Buggy, (bug's) n. A light one-horse chaise, usually 
with one seat, and without a calash top. 

Bugle, (bii'gl) n. [W. bugail, P. beugler,] A horn; 
a musical wind instrument used in hunting or in 
a military band. [bead. 

Bugle, (bu'gl) n. [Ger. biigel.} An elongated glass 

Bugle, (bu'gl) n. [P,] A deciduous herbaceous plant, 
a native of Europe, used in medicine. 

Bugloss, (bu'glos) n. [G. bous, ox, and glossa, tongue.] 

A plant used in dyeing and colouring ; ox-tongue. 

Buhl, (bul) n. [Boule, a French carver in wood.] 
Figure work unburnished gold, brass, mother of 
])earl, &c., wrought or inlaid into wood, toitoise 
shell, &.O. 

Buhr-stone, (buriston) n. [O. Eng. bur.] A variety 
of flinty quartz, valuable for mill-stones. 

Build, (bild) r. t. [A. -8. by Ulan, from bold, house.] 

To frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice or 
fabric of any kind; to frame or sliape into a par- 
ticular mould or form ; — to raise on any support or 
foundation; — to increase and strengthen; to settle 
or establish ; — v. i. To practise building to rest 
or depend for support: — imp. &, pp. built; ppr. 
building. 

Build, (bild) n. Fom or mode of consti*uction; shape; 
fi^ire. 

Builder, (bild'§r) n. One who builds. 

Building, (bild'ing) n. Act of constructing, erect- 
ing, or estaidishing ; — architecture ; — thing built, 
as a house, church, 6ic. 

Bulb, (bulb) n. [L, bulbus, G. bolbos, W. bal.] A 
round or spherical body; — a bud or cluster of 
partially developed leaves, growing from a plant 
(usually below the ground), and producing a stem 
above, and roots below, as in the onion ;— pn)- 
tuberance on a stem, as the bulb of a thermometer; 
a knob ; a projection. [bear.] Prodiioing bulbs. 

Bulbiferous, (bulb-ifer-us) a. [L. bulbus, and f errs, to 

Bulbous, (bulb'us) a. Having or containing bulbs; 
growing from bulbs ; protuberant ; knobby. 

Bulbul, (bul'bul) n. The nightingale of the Persians. 

Bulchin, (bt)br8hin) n. A young male calf. 

Bulge, (bulj) n. [A.-S. bdlg, W. bwlg.] The pro- 
tul^i-ant part of a cask ; protuberance ; — ^tlie bilge of 
a vessel 

Bulge, (bulj) r. i. To swell or jut out ; to be pro- 
tuberant; — to bilge, as a sliip. 

Bulging, (bulj'ing) a. Swelling ; pi'otuberant. 

Bulk, (bulk) n. [icel bulka, W. bulg.] Magnitude of 
material substance; dimensions; size; mass: — the 
majority ; the largest or principal purtiou ; — ^the whole 
cargo of a ship when stowed. 

Bulker,. (bulkier) n. A person employed to ascertain 
the capacity of goods, so as to fix the amount bf 
fi-eight or shore-dues to wliich they are liable. 

Bulk-head, (bulkTied) n. A partition in a ship, made W' 
with boards, &c., to form semiute compartments. 

Bulkiness, (bulk'e-nes) n. Greatness in bulk, size, or 
statum. . ... [large. 

Bulky, (bulk's) a. Of great bulk or dkueasioas; 
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Bully Cb^Ol) n. tA.*S. htllan, to roar.} The mala of 
any bovine quadmped ; hence, the male of any large 
qiuidirapedy as the elephant ;-~2’awnt#, one of the 
tweivo signs of tlie zodiac;— > in stock'brokiug, one 
who nominally buys iihares for delivery on a future 
day at a certain price, speculating on their rising in 
ralue before the day. 

Bully (bdOl) lu [L. bulla. It. holla, F. hulle.^ The 
seal appended to the edicts and briefs of the Pope; — 
an edict or rescript of the pope containing some de- 
cide, order, or decisiou an apparent congruity, but 
real incongruity, of ideas ;— a verbal blunder or con- 
tradiction ; a misnomer. 

BuU-baiting, (boorbat-ing) n. The practice of baiting 
or exciting bulls with dogs. [beef. 

BuU-beeff (bOul'bSf) n. The flesh of a bull; cuai’se 
Bull-oalf, (bOOl'k&f) n. A male calf a stupid fellow. 
Bull-do|;, (bOOrdog) n. A variety of dog of remark- 
able ferocity and courage — so 
named, probably, from being 
employed in baiting bulls, or 
from the size of the head. 

BuUet, (boonet) n. [F. houle, 
ball.] A small ball; especially 
one of lead, to be discharged 
from small fire-arms. 

Bullet-proof, (bOOriet-proof) n. Bull-dog. 
Capable of resisting the force of a bullet. 

Bulletin, (bool'le-tin) n. [F. bulletin, it. holU^ An 
official rej^rt; es)>ecially a military or medical report; 
— a brief statement of lacta issued by authority ; — any 
public announcement of news recently received. 
Bulletin-board, (bbOl'le-tiii-bdrd) n. A board on which 
announcements of news aie put up. 

BuU-^ht, (buorfit) n. A combat with a bull— -the 
fSavoui'ite national pastime in Bpain. 

BuU-finoh, (boorfiush) n. A singing-bird allied to 
the gross-beak, having the breast, 
cheeks, and throat of a crimson colour. 

BuU-frog, (bOorfrog) n. A large spe- 
cies of frog, found in North America. 

It makes a loud noise, whence its name. 

BuU-bead, (bOOl'hed) n. A fish of the 
genus Cottu*:—a stupid fellow; — a 
■mall black water insect. 

Bullion, (bOOFyun) n. [L. Un- 

coined gold or silver in the mass ; — Bull-finch, 
gold and silver coin; the whole stock of the precious 
metids in the bank. 

BuUion-cffioe, (bOuryun-of-fis) n. An office in the 
£^k of England for transactions in bullion. 

Bullish, (boorish) a. Having the nature of a bull ; — 
blundering. 

BuUocky (bOOllok) n. [A.-S. Oulitica.] A young bull 
or male of the ox kind an ox. 

BuUVeye, (bOOlz'i) n. An oval wooden block without 
sheaves, having a groove around it, and a hole 
throi^h it ;— a thick piece of glass inserted in a deck, 
xoot, dec., to let in light; — any circular opening fur 
ail' or light ; — a policeman’s lantern, M*ith a thick glass 
* reflector on one side;— the centre of a target;— a 
thick knob left on a ^eet of plate-glass by the end 
of the pipe through which it was blown ;— an old- 
ISuhionM watch. 

BuU-trattty (bOOl'trout) tt. A species of trout larger 
than the common kind, and, like the salmon, ascend- 
ing rivers periodically to spawn. 

Bully, (bOOi'e) n. (O. Eng.] A noisy blustering 
feUow more insolent than courageous ; a quarrelsome 
person. 

BuUy, (bdOFe) w. t To insult with noise and blustering 
menaces ; to treat with insolence ; — v,i. To tie 
noisy and quairelsame & pp. bullied; ppr. 
bullying. [in wet land or water. 

Bulrush^ (boormsh) n. A large kin4 of rush growing 
Bulwark, (buul'wgrk) [0. Oer. to hurl. 



and Qer. verk, defence.] An outwork for dedbnee; 
a bastion; a rampart;— any means of defence; a 
screen or Shelter;— pi. the sides of a ship above the 
upper deck. [to protect. 

Bulwark, (b6<)Fw§rk) v. t. To fortify with a rampart; 
Bum, (bum) v. i. To make a noise like a bee. 
Bumbailiff, (bum-bal'if) n. An under bailiff. 
Bumble-bee, (bum'bl-be) n. (O. Eng. bunibU, to hum, 
and hee,"] A large bee, sometimes called huvnJbh^bee. 
Bumboat, (bum'bdt) n. A clumsy boat, used for con- 
veying provisions, fruit, Ac., for sale, to vessels lying 
in port or off shore. 

Bumkin, (bumlciu) n. [From boom and Hn.] A 
piece of timber projecting from the bow of a vessel 
to haul the foretack to ; also from the quarter for the 
standing part of the main brace ; — a small outrigger 
over the stern of a boat, to extend the mizzen. 

Bummer, (bum'§r) n. A houseless vagrant;— a forager; 
a soldier who wanders in seaich of food and plunder. 
Bump, (bump) 71. A tliump; a heavy blow;— a 
swelling or protuberance ; — pL the natural swellings 
on the cranium or skull, supposed to indicate the 
mental qualities, affections, and propensities of the 
indlvidu^. 

Bump, (bump) v. t. [Ger. barmen, to strike.] To 
strike, as with or against an}*^ thing large or solid; 
— to thump ; to boat ; — r.i. To make a heavy, or hol- 
low noise : — imp. & pp. bumped ; ppr. bumping. 
Bumper, (bump'gr) n. A cup or glass filled to tha 
brim. 

Bumpkin, (bump'kin) n. [W. pwmp 0 ddyn, a large 
heavy man.] An awkward heavy rustic; a clown or 
country lout. [cake. 

Bun, (bun) n. [Scot, bun, Sp. feunttelo.] A small sweet- 
Bunch, (bunsh) n. [Icel. bdnki, W. pwig, Dan. 
bunke.] A protuberance ; a hunch ; a knob or lump ; 
— a collection, cluster, or tuft, properly of things of 
the same klml, growing or fastened togetlier. 

Bunch, (bunsh) v.i. To swell out; to gather round ; 
to become protuberant ; — v. t. To form or tie in a 
bunch or bunches. [fulress ; protuberance. 

Bunohiness, (bunshVnos) n. Thickness ; roundiiess ; 
Btmchy, (bunsh'e) a. Swelling out; growing in. 
bunches or tufts. 

Bundle, (bun'dl) n. [A-S. hyndel, from hindan, to 
bind.] A number of things bound together ; any 
tiling made into a package convenient lor handling 
or conveyance ; a parcel ; a roll. 

Bundle, (bun'dl) v. t. To tie or bind in a bundle or 
roll ; to put up together ; — v. i. To set off in a huiTy ; 
to proceed confusedly: — imp. & pp. bunffied; pj^r, 
bundling. 

Bundle-pillar, (bun'dl-pil-ar) n. A column or pier, 
with others of small dimensions attached to it. 

Bung, (bung) n. (O. H. Ger. phung. Go. pxtgg, P. 
bmui<m.\ The stopper of the oiifice in the bilge of a 
cask. [close up. 

Bung, (bung) v. t. To stop the orifice in a cask ; to ‘ 
Bungalow, (bung'ga-16) n. [Bengalee b&ngld.\ The 
country house of a Euro- 
pean in India, of a single 
floor and thatched, hut of 
slight materials. 

Bung-hole, (bung 'hoi) n. 

Tlie hole in a caskthi'ough 
which it is filled. 

Bungle, (bungfgl) v. i. To 
act or work in a clumsy, 
awkward manner : to mis- 
manage V. i. To make 
or mend clumsily; to botch : Bungalow,' 

-^imp. & pp. bungled ; ppr. bungling. 

Bungle, (buQg^gl) n. A clumsy permrmanee ; a mis- 
take; a gross blunder. 

Bungler, (bung'glgr) n. A clumsy, awkward w^kmaa; 
an unskilful person ; a blunderer. 



Bimgling, (bung'gUng) a. UnskilfWl; awkward; 
olumsy clumaily or unskilfully done. 
Buiwlingly,(bun^gling-le)adv. Clumsily ; awkwar^y. 
Bumi (bungk) n. [Sw. bunke^ A.-S. buiu.] A wo^en 
case or box, wbioh serves for a seat in the day-time, 
and for a bed at night one of a series of berths or 
bed-places arranged in vertical tiers. 

Bunker, (bungk'gr) n. A bin or receptacle for various 
things, as coals, dtc. , , . - [show. 

Bunkum, (bungk'um) n. Speech-making for mere 
Bunion, (bun'yun) «. [Soot. 6unyan, O. Eng. bunny^ 
■ a small swelling.] An enlargement and inflamma- 
tion of the amjTii membranous sac at the inside of 
the ball of the great toe. [belly of a sail. 

Bunt, (bunt) n. [Ger. butul,] The middle part or 
Bunt, (bunt) v. i. To swell out;— to push with the 
horns ; to butt. 

Bunting, (bunt'ing) n. [Ger. 6unt.] A bird of differ- 
ent species, of the genus JBmberita , — a tliin woollen 
stuff, of which the flags and signals of ships are made. 
Buntline, (buntlin) n. One of the ropes listened 
to cringles in the foot-rope of a sail, used to haul 
it up. 

Buoy, (boy) n. [D.6o«y.] A float; especially a float- 
ing mark to point out the iiositioii 
of objects beneath the water, or — ..pw 
the proper direction for sailiug. 

Buoy, (boy) v. t. To keep afloat ; pjjr /aaJ8ll^^ 
— ^to keep from sinking; — to fix 
buoys to; to mark by buoys; — 

V. i. To float ; to rise by specific Buoy, 
lightness: — twijp. &pp. buoyed; ppr. buoying. 
Buoya^ (boy'aj) n. Buoys taken collectively; the 
providing of buoys. 

l^oyanoy, (boy'an-se) n. The quality of floating; 
specific lightness; — the requisite gravity to suspend 
in the air or lie on the surface of water lightness of 
spirit; vivacity. 

Buoyant, (boy'aut) a. Floating ; light ; elastic having 
the quality of rising or floating in a fluid bearing 
up, as a fluid ; — vivacious ; cheerful. [manner. 

Buoyantly, (bo/ant-le) adv. In a light, lively, cheerful 
Burbot, (bur'bot) n. [P. barbate, from barbe, beard.] 
A fish of the genus Oadus, shaped like an eel, 
having beards on the nose and chin. 

Burdelais, (bur'de-la) n. A species of coarse grape. 
Burden, (bu^dn) n. [A.-S. byrdken, Go. baurthei.l 
That which is borne or carried ; — any tiling grievous, 
weai’isome, or oppressive ; — a fixed quantity ; load ; 
weight ; freight ; — the capacity of a ship to hold goods; 
—cargo. 

Burden, (bur'dn) n. [P. bourdon, great bell, L. burdo, 
di'one.] The verse repeated in a song; refrain; the 
main topic or theme. 

Burden, (bur'dn) v. t. To lay a heavy load on;— to 
oppress vdth any thing giievous or trying; to sur- 
charge: — tjup. tupp. burdened; ppr. burdening. 
Burdenous, (bu/dn-us) a. Heavy to be borne ; cum- 
bgrsome. [oppressive ; heavy ; fatiguing. 

Burdensome, (bur'dn-suni) a. Grievous to be borne; 
Burdensomely, (bur'dn-sum-lo) adv. In a weary, 
grievous, oppressing manner. [oppressiveness. 

Burdensomeness, (bur'dn-sum-nes) n. Heaviness; 
Burdock, (bur'dok) m. A genus of weeds having a 
rough, bristly leaf. 

Bureau, (bd-rd') «. [P. bureau, desk, hure, drugget.] 
A desk or writing table with draweiu for papers; 
—an office for business ; — a particular department of 
the |ittbli )0 service the body of officera in such de- 
paruuent a of drawera for holding clothes, &c. 
Bureaneraoy, (bd-rokia-se) n, [F. bureau and G. 
Arutetn, to govern.] A system in which the busi- 
ness of government is coirfed on in departments, each 
under the control of a chief. 

Burg, (buj^) n. [A.-S.] A fprtifled town a borough 
possessing Gertain privUegea. 


Burgage, (burg'Sj) «. [L. 6tt*yag»«w.] A tenure by 

which houses or lands are held of the king or lord 
of a borough at a certain rent, or by service of 
1 “ watch and ward.** [of perfume. 

Burgamot, (burg'a-mot) n. A variety of peai’ a kind 
Burgeon, (bur'jun) v. t. [F. bourgeon.] To bud. 
Burgess, (biir'jes) n. [F. bourgeois, from bourg, 
borough.] An inhabitant, citizen, or freeman of a 
borough;— a reiucsentative of a borough; — a magis- 
trate of a borough. 

Burghal, (burg'al) a. Belonging to a buigh. 

Burgher, (burg'gr) n. [From burgh.} An Inhabitant 
or freeman of a burgh or borough ;— pi. the name of 
a sect of seceders from the Church of Scotland. 
Burglar, (burg'ler) n. [Barg and L. la fro.] One who 
breaks and enters a house with intent to commit a 
felony. [breaking and robbery. 

Burglarious, (burg'ia-re-us) a. Pertaining to bouse- 
Burglariously, (burg-la're-us-le) adv. With intent to 
commit burglary ; in the manner of a burglar. 
Burglary, (burgfla-re) n. The bi'cakiug and entering a 
house with intent to commit felony. 

Burgomaster, (burg'o-inas-ter) n. [L. burgue, and 
Eng. master, D. burgemeester.] A chief magistrate 
of a town in Holland and Germany;— an aquatio 
bird ; the glaucous gull. 

Burgonet, (burg'o-not) n. [F. bourguignotte.] A hel- 
met, with a small visor, first used in Burgundy. 
Burgout, (bur-g66') n. A kind of gniel made on 
board ship. [so called from Burgundy, in I'Yanoe. 
Burgundy, (bur'gun-de) n. A superior kind of wine— 
Burgundy-pitch, (bur'gun-de-pich) tt. Turpentine 
from which the essential oil has been distilled. 

Burial, (bei’'e-al) n. [From burg.} Act of burying; 
funeral solemnity ; sepulture ; interment. 
Burial-place, (ber'e-al-plUs) n. A place appropriated 
to .the burial of the dead; a grave-yard; — ^tne precise 
spot where one is buried. 

Burin, (bu'rin) n. [0. H. Ger. bora, borer, borbn, bor- 
Jaii, to bore.] An engraver's tool, made to produce a 
sharp cutting point;— a graver;— manner or style of 
an engraver. 

Burke, (burk) v. t. [From an Irishman who com- 
mitted the crime in 1829.] To mui*der secretly 
and without external marks of violence, so as tu 
sell the corpse for the purpose of dissection to dis- 
pose of quietly;— to put a sudden eM to; — imp. & 
pp. burked; ppi\ burking. 

Burl, (burl) v. t. [P. bourrelet, Sp. borla, tassel.] To 
dress, as cloth, by fulling; — to pick knots, loose 
threads, <&:c. , from, in finishing cloth. 

Burl, (burl) n. A knot or lump in thread or cloth. 
Burlap, (bur'lap) n. A kind of coarse linen ihbric. 
Burler, (burrer) n. A dresser of cloth. 

Burlesque, (b’ur-lesk') a. [It. burlesco, tram burlare, 
to ridicule. ] Tending to excite laughter by ludicrous 
images; jocular; farcicaL 

Burlesque, (bur-lesk') n. A ludicrous representation ; 
a travestie; — treating a trifling theme in a grave 
manner, or a lofty theme in a childish manner; — 
ridiculing high events or character, by putting tliem 
in the awkward situations of humble life ;— a clever 
imitation or caricature. 

Burlesque, (bur-lesk') v. t. To turn into ridicule ; to 
make ludicrous ; to lampoon : — imp. & pp. bur- 
lesqued; ppr. burlesquing. [ness. 

Burliness, (bur'le-nes) n. Bulk; gruffness; coarse- 
Burly, (bur'le) a. [0. Eng. boorely, , bocn'like, 
clownish.] Of great bulk; stout; lusty ;— coarse and 
rough. 

Bum, (bum) v. t. [A.-S. 6yma», Go. brinnan.} To 
consume with fire ; to reduce to ashes ;— to subject to . 
the action of fire; to dry; to harden; to bake;— to 
injure by fire; to scoi’ch; to wither;— to inflame; — 
to cauterize to combine witli oxygen v. i. To bo 
on fixe; to flame ; to shine ;— to be in a state of com- 


motion, heat, addlty, or pain feel exocfig of heat ; 
to be inflamed:— & pp, burned or burnt; ppr. 


Bum, (jram) n. A rivulet or brook. 

Burn, (bum) ». A hurt or injury caused by fire the 
opemtbn of burning or baking, as bricks. 

Burner, (buni'§r) ». One who burns or sets on fire; — 
an appendage to a lamp or gas-fixture designed to 
promote combustion. 

Sumettize, (bur'net-xz) v. t. To preserve, as timber, 
by a solution of chloiide of zinc. 

Buming'ff^*^*, (burnlng-glas) n. A convex lens 
used for converging the sun’s rays to a focus. 

Burnish, (burn'ish) r. t. [F. dru/iir, to polish.] To 
polish by rubbing with something Imrd and smooth ; 
—to render bright or resplendent v. i. To grow 
’9^gbt, smootl), Biid glossy; — imp. & pp. bumisned; 
ppr. burnishing. (polish. 

Burnish, (buru'ish) n. Gloss; lustre; brightness; 
Burnisher, (burn'ish-gr) n. One who burnishes; — a 
tool used in burnishing books. 

Bumt-ear, (burnt'er) n. A disease in groin, which 
oovexs the seed with a black ixowder. 

Bumt-ofiSering, (burnt'of-^r-iug) n. Something burnt 
on an altar, as an atonement for sin. [hoarsely. 

Burr, (bur) v. i. To pronounce with a burr ; to talk 
Burr, (bur) n. .A rough prickly covering of the seeds of 
omtain plants ; — the lobe of the oar ; — a ring of iron 
Ixfiiind Gie handle of a lance, or the touch hole of a 
oaimon; — a tmngular chisel used to clear the 
corners of mortices; — a guttural luonuuciation of the 
letter 7*.*— Bur. 

Burrel, (bur'el) n. A pulpy pear. [breeze. 

Burrel-fly, (bur'el-fli) n. The ox-fly, gad-bee, or 
Burrow, (bur's) n. [A.-S. beorg^ hill, from beorgarit 
to protect.] A hole in the ground made by certain 
animals, as rabbits, Ac., for shelter and liabitation ; a 
heap of rubbish. 

Burrow, (buFO) v. i. To excavate a liolo in the earth ; 
to lodge in a hole excavated in the earth, as conies or 
rabbits; — to take refuge in any deep or concealed 
place; to hide;— to mine: — imp. A pp. burrowed; 
«pr. burrowing. [burrs. | 

Burry, (bur's) a. Abounding in burrs, or resembling j 
Bursar, (burs'gr) n. [L. Ourtarivs, from buna. I A ! 
treasurer or cash-keeper ; — a student to whom a 
stipend is paid out of a bui-se or fund to aid him j 
during his raucational studies. 

Bursary, (burs'a-re) n. The trea.sury of a college or j 
monastery ; — a charitable foundation in a university. 
Burse, (burs) n. [F. bonne, Ger. bone, purse, ex- j 
change.] A purse; — a fund for the maintenance of 
poor scholars a college or hall in a university a i 
public edifice in continental cities for the meeting of 
merchants on matters of trade or money ; an ex- 
change : — also written Bourse. 

Burst, (burst) v. i. [A-S. byrstan, Icel. bresta.] To 
fly or break open with force, or sudden violence ; 
—to make a sudden cliango from restraint, invisi- 
bility, inaction or the like, to a different state; to 
issue or escape by a sudden or violent movement; 
— V. t. To break or rend by violence ; to open sud- 
denly: — imp. App. burst; ppr. bursting. 

Burnt, (burst) n. A sudden breaking forth; a dis- 
ruption; a violent rending; a sudden explosion;— a 
spasmodic effort. 

Burt, (hurt) n. A flat fish of the turbot kind. 

Bury, (bgr'e) n. [A.-S. buruh, buhr.] A borough; 
a manor. 

Bury, (bgFe) v. t, [A,-S. hyrigan.l To conceal by 
ooveri]^ to cover out of sight, as in a 
grave, a tomb, or the ocean ; to inter ;— to hide 
imp. iSt pp. buried; ppr. burying. [church-yard. 
Buiyiiijr*plaee, : (bsre-ing-plas) n. A grave-yard ; a 
Bus, ^us) n. (Abbremted from emnibui.) An 
onmibas; akisi; 
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Busby, (bus'be) w. A military cap of bear-skin. 

Bush, (b66sh) n. [D. boBch, 0. H. Ger. buic, F. 
botquet.] A thicket, or a place abounding in trees or 
shrubs;— a shrub; particularly a thick shiiib;—- a 
branch of ivy (sacr^ to Bacchus) hung out at vint- 
ners’ doors ; a tavern sign ;— a lining of metal, let 
into an orifice;— the backwoods of Australia and 
Cape Colony. 

Bush, (b66sh) V. i. To grow thick or bushy v. t. 
To set bushes for to use a bush-harrow on, or for 
covering ; — to line, as a hole, with metal. 

Bush-bean, (bo68h'bun) n. The common garden-bean, 
of two varieties, kidney-bean and French-bean. 

Bushel, (bOOsh'el) 7i. [Norman F. busul, bouiel, G. 
puxis, box.] A dry measure, containing four pecks, 
eight gallons, or thirty-two quarts; — a vessel of the 
capacity of a bushel, used in measuring ; — the circle 
of iron in the nave of a wheel ;— any lai'ge quantity. 
Bushel^e, (bOosh'el-aj) n. A duty payable on com- 
modities by the bushel. 

Bush-harrow, (buush'har-o) n. A sort of harrow made 
of bushes, for haiTowing grass lands or covering seeds. 
Bushiness, (buush'e-nes) n. State of being bushy; 
oversown with bushes. 

Bushing, (bOOsh'ing) n. A ring, tube, or lining placed 
in a hole, and sometimes acting as a joumal-box ; 
— a tliimble ; — a bush. 

Bushman, (boOsh'man) n. [D. ftoscAjM-inaTt.] A woods- 
man; — a settler in the backwoexis of Australia; — 
one of a tribe of savages near the Ci^ of Good Hope. 
Bush-whacker, (boosli'hwak-er) n. (5ne accustomed to 
beat about, or travel through, bushes; — a scythe 
or other instrument for cutting bnish or bushes. 

Bush- whacking, (b66sii'hwak-ing) ti. Travelling, or 
working a way, through bushes; pulling by the bushes. 
Buidiy, (bOOsh'o) a. [From 6usA] !l^ll of bushes; 
overgrown with shrubs ;— thick and spreading, like a 
bush. 

Busily, (biz'ze-le) adv. In a busy manner. 

Business, (biz'nes) n. Thiit which busies one ; employ- 
ment; — any occupation for a livelihood or gain;— 
traflic in general ; — concern ; right of action, inter- 
ference or interposition ; — affair ; transaction used 
in many senses, modified by the counwted words. 
Busk, (busk) 71. [F. buse.] A long, tliin piece of 

metal, whale-bone, or wood, worn in the front of 
women’s corsets. [to dress or attire. 

Busk, (busk) V t. or v. t. To prepare or make ready ; 
Busked, (buskt) a. Wearing a buidi: ; ready ; adorned. 
Buskin, (busk'in) n. [Contracted from F. brossequtn, 
or D. brosektn, probably from G. bursa, skin, liide.] 
A covering for the foot and leg, worn by hunters ; — a 
high-soled shoe worn by the ancient actors in tragedy ; 
—hence, tragedy in general ; — a high and lofty style. 
Buskined, (busk'ind) a. Dressed in buskins; — of, 
or pertaining to, tragedy; tragic. 

Bulky, (busk'e) a. Bushy ; wooded ; shaded or over- 
grown with trees or shrubs:— generally written Bosky. 
Buss, (bus) n. [Ger. bus, L. basium, kiss.] A kiss ; 
more strictly, a stolen or playful kiss. [D. buis.] A 
small two-masted vessel, used in the herring fisher/. 
Buss, (bus) V. t. To kiss: — imp. & pp. bussed; ppr. 
bussing. 

Bust, (bust) 71. [Ger. brust, breast, Ga brusis.] 
The trunk of the body; the por- 
tion between the head and waist ; fJT 
—a piece of statuary, represent- 
ing the upper part of the hu- 
man figure, from head to waist 

Bustard, (bust'ard) n. [F. his- 
tarde, It. ottarda, from L. avis 
tarda, slow bird.] A bird of 
the Ostrich family. The great 
bustard is the largest land, iilRl 
in Europe. It inhabits the tenl- , . 
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perate ngioiu of Europe 
and pfixtR of Asia and Africa. 

Bustle, (bus'sl) v. i. [0. Eng. 
buskUt A.*S. b^sig, busy, L. 
ft&lino, to haste.] To stir 
quickly: to be very active: 

— & pp. bustled ; ppr, 
bustling. 

Bustle, (bus'sl) n. Great ^ . 

stir: hurried activity ; com- Great Bustard, 
motion. 

Bustl^ (bus'sl) n. A kind of cushion -worn behind 
by ladies for the purpose of expanding the skirts. 
Bustler, (bus'lgr) «. An active, stirring person. 

Busy, (biz'ze) a. [A. -a. bysig, Icel. bi3ci, to work.] 
Active and earnest in work engaged in ousiness; 
occupied constantly in motion ; restless officious ; 
meddling. 

Busy, (biz'ze) v. t. To make or keep busy ; to em- 
ploy; to engage «k pp. busied; ppr. busying. ! 

m^y-body, ( biz'ze- bod-e) n. One who officiously con- * 
corns liimself with the att'aii-s of others ; a meddling ^ 
pei'son. [mind. • 

Busy-minded, (biz'ze-mind-ed) a. Having an active ' 

But, (but) prej). & conj. [A.-S. butan, from be aiidtc/, 
out.] Except: besides; unless; — save that; were it 
not that ; — otherwise than that only ; merely not 
longer ago tlian ; nothing more than ;— on the con- ; 
trary ; on the other hand ; yet ; however ; neverthe- ! 
less; moreover. i 

Butcher, (booch'gr) n. fP. boucher, from boue, a ' 
goat.] One who slaughters animals for the market, j 
or selh? their flesh one who recklessly destroys 
human life ; one given to slaugiiter. I 

Butcher, (bodch'gr) v. t. To kill or slaughter, as 
animals, for food or for market; — to murder in a 
bloody or barbarous manner : — iwip. & pp. butchered ; 
ppr. butchering. 

Butcher-bird, (bOocli'gr-berd) n. A bird of the species 
called Laiiius ;— the king bird ; the shrike. 

Butcherly, (bdoch'gr-le) a. Grossly cruel and barbarous ; 
bloody ; muixlerous. [slaughtered for the table. 

Butcher-meat, (bOoch'er-met) n. The flesh of animals 
Butchery, (bOoch'gr-e) n. The business of a butclier; — 
'great slaughter; carnage. (a tlung. 

Butt-end, (but'end) 71. The largest or blunt end of 
Butler, (but'lgr) 71. [P. bouteillier, a bottle-bearer. j 

A servant whose principal business is to take charge 
of the liquors, plate, iio. 

Btttierage, (but'lgr-aj) n. A duty on wine imported 
by foreigners or merchant strangers — so called because 
originally paid to the king's butler. 

Butierahip (but'lgr-ship) n. The office of a butler. 
Butment, (but'meut) n. [F. aOoutenienf, from bout, 
end.] A buttress of an arch ; a support. 

Butt, (but) ?i. [P. but, aim, Gael, bula, mark.] Tlie 
lat'ger end of a thing, as of timber ; a limit ; — a mark to 
be shot at one at whom ridicule, jests, or contempt 
push or thrust given in fencing or 
by the head of an animal a large cask, also called a 
pipe, —the thickest and stoutest part of tanned 
^-hides:--a kind of hinge— used in hanging doors, 
.®‘ land left unploughed ; — tiie metal 

nng at the end of the hose of a fire-engine. 

Butt, (but) r. i. [P. bouUi', to push.] To join at the 
end, or outward extremity; to be bounded ; to thrust 
^e head forward ;-v. t. To strike by thrusting the 
head against, as a ram. 

Butter, (but'tgr) n. 1A.-S. Inter, L. hutymmA An 
unctuous substance obtained from cream by churn- 
ing ;-^auy substance resembling butter soft, in- 
sinuating speech. 

Butter, (buVtgr) v, t. To spread with butter;— to flat- 
ti pp. buttered ; ppr. buttering. 
ButtM>cupf (but'tfir-kuij) ti. A plant of the genus Ba- 
or croii^t, flowers. 
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Butterfly, (but'tgr-fli) n. A lepidopterous insect of 
the ikmily Paptitio;— an inconstant person. 
Butterfly-valve, (Imt'tgr-fli-valv) n. A siwcies of valve, 
consisting of two semi-cimular clappers or wings 
hinged to a cross rib. 

Butteris, (but'tgr-is) n. A steel instniment, set in 
wood, used for paring the hoof of a horse. 

Butter-milk, (but'ter-milk) n. The milk that remains 
after churning. [in South America. 

Butter-nut, (but'ter-nut) n. The nut of a tree found 
Butter-tree, (but'tgr-tre) n. A tropical tree, the soed.s 
of which yield a substance resembling butter. 
Butterwort, (but tgr-wurt) n. A genus of herbaceous 
plants gi'owing in bogs and marshes. 

Buttery, (but't§r-e) a. Having the qualities or appear- 
ance of butter. 

Buttery, (but'tgr-e) n. An apartment where pro- 
visions, &c. , ai'c kept ; — a room in colleges where re- 
fr^limeuts are kept for sale to the students; a 
pantry ; a larder ; — cellar in which butts of wine 
are kept. [of timber or wood. 

Butt-joint, (but'joiut) n. A joint between two pieces 
Buttock, (but'uk) 71. [Fi-om butt, end.] The rump, 
or protuberant part of the body behind ;— the con- 
vexity of a ship under the stern. 

Button, (but'n) n. [F. bouton, from boiit, end.] A 
small ball ; a knob a catch used to fasten together 
the difl'erent parts of dress ;— a bud ; a germ of a 
plant ; — piece of wood or metal turning on a nail 
or screw, to fasten doors, <Src. ; — a round mass of 
metal remaining in the cupel after fusion. 

Button, (butn) r. t. To fasten with a button or but- 
tons; — V. i. To be fastened by a button or buttons ; 
— hup. &, pp. buttoned ; ppi\ buttoning. 

Button-hole, (but'n -h51) 71. The hole or loop in which 
a button is lastened. 

Button-hole, (but'n-hul) v. t. To hold by the button: 
to detain in conversation ; to bore. 

Button-mould, (but’u-m51d) n. A disk of bone or 
other material, made into a button by covering it 
with cloth. 

Button- wood, (but'n-woOd) n. The western plane-tree, 
growing in North America, producing rough bulls. 
Buttress, (but'tres) n. [F. bouter, to push.] A pro- 
jecting support to the exterior of a 
wall : a prop ; a suiJj'iort. — * 

Buttress, (but'tres) v. t. To support .-.i - 

by a buttress ; to prop. r.-Zin 

Butts, (bttts) n. A place where archers 
meet to shoot at a mark; — angu- 
lar ridges in a field ; — ^pieces of stout 
sole leather. 

Butt-weld, (but'weld) n. A weld 
formed by forcing together the flat- 
tened ends of two pieces of iron or 
steel, at a welding beat. Buttress. 

Butyrous or Butyric, (bu't§r-us) a. [L. buiyrwn.] 
Having the qualities of butter ; resembUng butter. 
Buxom, (buks'um) a. [A.-S. ^oc^nni.] Lively; 
brisk ; frolicsome. [briskly. 

Buxomly, (buks'um-le) adv. In a gay, lively manner ; 
Buxomness, (buks'um-nes) n. Briskness ; liveliness ; 
jollity. 

Buy, (bi) V. t. [A.-S. hyegan, Go. hugjan.] To pur- 
chase ; to acquire by paying a price for ; to procure for 
a consideration ; — to bribe ; to corrupt ;—4;, i. To 
negotiate or treat about a purchase & pp. 

bought; pp 7 '. buying. 

Buyer, (bi'^r) n. One who buys ; a pumhaser. 

Buzz, (buz) V. i. To make a low, humming sound, 
as bees ; — ^to s]^ak with a low voice; — v. (. To make 
known by whispers ;— to spread secretly ; — hup. dt 
pp. buzzed ; ppr. buzzing. 

Buzz, (buz) n. A continuous, humming noise^ as of 
bees ;— a whisper ; a report spread seciotly. 

Buzzard, (buz'srd) n. £L. bwteo, a kind of Islcon or 


A bifd of prey of the Faloott family;-^ 
hlookhuttfUl ; a dunce. 

3B|y» (bl) pr«p. [A.-S. 6e, hi, biff, Go. & O. H. Ger. 6i.] 
in the neighbourhood of; neat or next to; from one to 
the^other side of; past through or with, denoting 
the instrument, cause, way, and the like accord^ 
ing to, as in quantity, measure, or proportion. 

Sy, (bf) aUv. Kear; in the neighbourhood ; beside; 
•^];tfkS8ing near ; going or gone past. 

By, <bi> a. Out of the common path : aside. 

Bye, (bl) n. A thing not directly aimed at ; an object 
by the way. 

Bye, (bi) n. [A.-S. by, byan, to dwell.] A dwelling; 
•~in certain games, the station aside of an individual 
player. 

By-end, (bFend) », Private end or interest; secret 
puipoee. 
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By-gone, (bfgon) a. Past ; gone by. 

By-gone, (bi'gon) n. Something gone by or past; a 
past event. (law ; a private law or regulation. 

]^-law, (bilaw) n. (A.-S. biloffe.} A subordinate 
By-name, (brnam) n. A nickname; a sobriquet 
By-path, (bi'path) n. A private path ; an obscure way. 
By-play, (bi'pla) n. A scene which is carried on aside ; 
—the looks and gestures of a player apart from his 
utterances. [house. 

Byre, (bir) n. A place where cows are kept ; a cow- 
By-stander, (bi'stand-er) n. [Py and A 

looker-on ; a spectator. 

By-the-bye, (bi'the-bi) adv. Incidentally ; — apropos. 
By-word, (bVwurd) n. A common saying ; a proverb. 
Bsrzantine, (biz-an'tin) n. [L. Jiyzantinus.) A gold 
coin of the value of fifteen pounds sterling, coined 
at Byzantium, 


C (se), the third letter in the English alpliabet, and 
the second consonant, has two sounds, one close, 
like K; the other a sibilant, precisely like S. The 
digraph eh has three sounds, the first equivalent to 
m, asin church; the second equivalent to sli, as in 
ehaUe; the third equivalent to k, as in chorus. C 
after the cleft is the mark of common time, in which 

each measure is a semi-breve, corresponding to 

C is also the name of a note in the scale ; the key 
note major, and the third minor, of the natural scale. 
Cab, (kab) n. (An abbreviation of cabriolet.} A 
kind of covered carriage drawn by oiio horse. 

Oab, (kab) n. (H. gdbab, to hollow. ] A Hebrew dry 
measure, containing two and five-si xtihs pints. 

Cabal, (ka-baV) «. (H. yabbdldh, from ydhal, to 

receive.] A number of persons united to promote 
their views by intrigue ; a junto ; — secret artifices ; 
intrigue. 

Cabal, (ka-balO v.i. To unite in secret intrigues; 
to conspire;— imp. &pp. caballed; ppr. caballing. 
Cabala, (kab'a-la) n. A mystical interpretation of the 
Pentateuch, consisting in the meaning attached to 
certain forms and combinations of tho letters of the 
law; — hence, secret science in general; esoteric doc- 
trine. (lists. 

Oabaliam, (kaVa-lizm) n. Secret science of the caba- 
Cabalistio, (kab-a-list'ik) a. Containing an occult 
meaning. [a plotter. 

Caballer, (ka-bal'er) n. Onewlio cabals; an intriguer; 
OabaUiM, (kab'al-liii) a, [L. caballus, nag.] Pertain- I 
iugtoa horse. 

Cal^ase^ (ka'ba-ret) n. [P. from L. caupo.] A tavern. 
Cabbage, (kab'dj) n. [O. Eng. cubbish, from L. caput, 
head,] A plant of different varieties, common as 
a garden vegetable;— cloth purloined by one who cuts 
out garments. 

Cabbage, (kaVsj) r. t. To form a head in growing ; — 
V. t. To purloin cloth, in cutting out a garment ; to 
i;D 9 bezzle '.--imp. & pp. cabbaged ; ppr. cabbaging. 
Cabbage-rose, (miVaj-rOz) n. A species of rose of a 
thick compacted form. 

C^bihi (kabln) n. [W. caban, F. cabane.} A small 
room a hut or small house ;— an apaitment in a ship 
for officers and passengers. 

CaUa, (kabTu) v. i. To live in a cabin ; to lodge ; — 
v.i. To ooufine in a cabin;— imp. ^ pp. cabined; 
j9pr. oabining* 

Cabin-boy, (kaVin-boy) A boy whose duty is to wait 

on the officers and passengers in a ship. 

CJabinet, (kab'ia^t) n. (Diminutive of cabijt.] A 
smallrooin; a oloset private room in which oon- 
sttltatioxui are field ;-*the select oouncil of a prince 


the mlnistiy;— a chest or box, with drawem and 
door ;— a safe place for valuables. 

Cabinet-council, (kab'in-et-koun^sil) n. Confidential 
council of a prince; — meeting of the membem of the 
ministry. 

Cabinet-maker, (kaVin-et-miik-er) n. A man who 
makes cabinets, and the better sorts of wooden 
funiituro. 

Cable, (ka'bl) n. [L. eapulum, D., Sw., and Ger. kabel.} 
A large, strung rope or chain, used to retain a vessel 
at anchor, &c. 

Cable, (ka bl) v, t. To fasten with a cable. 

Cabletier, (ka'bl-ter) n. The place where the cables are 
coiled up and kept. 

Cabman, (kab'man) n. The driver of a cab. 

Cabob, (kiVbob) n. (Per. cobbob, meat roasted,] A 
small piece of meat roasted on a skewer ; — sometimes 
Kabob. 

Caboose, (ka-bOos') n. fW. cab, cabin, and Ger. hilchse, 
Eng. box.} The kitchen of a ship a house on deck 
where the cooking is done, the galley ;—u box tliat 
covers the cluniwey in a ship. 

Cabriolet, (kab-re-6-la') n. [P. from L. capreolus, wild 
goat.] A oue-horso pleasure-carriage with two seats, 
having a cahish top. [used for seizing. 

Cabums, (ka'burnz) n. pi. Small lines of spun yam. 
Cacao, (ka-kiVo) n. [Mox. cacauatl.} The chocolate 
tree, found in South America and the West Indies. 
Cachalot, (kach'a-lot) n. [Ger. kaschalot.} The sperm 
whale. [body. 

Cachectioal, (ka-kek'tik-al) a. Having a bad state of 
Cachexy, (ka-keks'e) n. [G, kakos, bad, and exi$, state.] 
A deranged condition of the system. 

Caohinnation, (kok-iu-a'shun) n. [L. cachinnare, to 
laugh.] Loud or immoderate laughter. 

Cackle, (kak'l) r. t. [Ger. kakeln, D. gagelen.} To 
make a noiso like a goose or hen ;— to laugh like the 
cackling of a goose ; to giggle ;— to talk in a silly 
manner; to prattle: — imp. (k pp. cackled; ppr. 
cackling. [talk ; silly prattle. 

Cackle, (kakl) n. The noise of a goose or hen ; — ^idie 
Gaokler, (kakTer) n. A fowl that cackles; — a tattler. 
Oaooohymy, (ka-koTce-me) n; [G. kakoe, bad, and 
ehunwa, juice. ] A vitiated state of the humours of the 
body, especially of the blood. 

Caoodemon, (ka-kd-dS'mon) [G. kakot, iMid, and 
daimdn, demon.] An evil spirit ; — ^the nightmare. 
Caoography, (ka-kogfra-fe) n. [G. kakos, bad, and 


^apM, writing.] Bad spelling or writing. 
Cacophonous, (ka-kof 5-nus) a. Harsh sounding. 
Cacophony, (ka-kof orne) n. [G. Jeaho$, bad„ jond phUni, 
sound.] A disagreeable sound of words;— a fiad voice ; 
—a combination of discords. 
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a. \h. caleeut, Fitted 

with m wearing ahoea ; ahod. 

OaljoMUriht (kal-a&-6da^re-a) n. A genua of herbaceous 
* planta producing beautiful yellow or purple dowers, 
aometi^es intermixed. 

OaleiMu^ [L. ca^r, lime, and /«rre, 

to be^.] Containing carbonate of lime. 

Oaloilorim (kai'se-fom) a. [L. calx^ lime, and/orma, 
Ibrm.] In the form of chalk or lime. 

Calcify, (kal'se-fO V. i. [L. calx, lime, and /acere, to 
make.] To change into lime. 

Caloiuablet (kal^ain-a-bl) a. Capable of being calcined. 
Calcinate, (kal'8in-&t) v. t. To calcine. 

Calcination, (kal-8in-&'8hun) n. Tlie operation of ex- 
pelling from a body its cementing principle, and 
reduemg it to jjowder. [cination. 

Oaloinatoxy, (kal-sin'a-to-re) n. A vessel used in cal- 
Calcine, (kal-sin') v.t. [L. calx,i\mo.] To reduce to 
powder, or to a friable state by heat to oxidize, as a 
metal; — v.i. To be converted into a powder or 
friable substance: — imp. pp. calcined; ppr. 
calcining. 

Calcite, (kal'sit) n. Carbonate of lime. 

Calcitration, (kal-se-tra'shuii) n. The act of kicking. 
Calcium, (kalWum) 7t. [L. lime.J The metallic 

basis of lime. ! 

Oaloography, (kal-kog'ra-fe) ti. [G. chalkos, and f/ra- | 

S hiin, to write.] Art of drawing and engraving in 
rasa. (of calcite. 

Calo*sinter, (kalk'sin-tcr) n. A loose and porous vaiiety 
Calculable, (kaFku-la-bJ) a. Capable of lieitig asuer- f 
tallied by calculation. ! 

Oaloulary, (karku-la-ro) a. (L. calctdus, a stone.] Re- ' 
lating to stone ; particularly to stone in tiie bladder. > 
Calculate, (karku-lut) v. (. [L. caLcularc, from eal~ 

cuius, pebble.] To compute; to reckon ;-“to deter- 
mine by arithmetical or matliematical processes; ‘ 
— to ascertain by reckoning tlie peculiarities or 
attendant circuinstances of ; — to lit or prepare by the 
adaptation of means to end;— r.t. To make a cal- 
culation ; to compute imp. & pi). calculated ; ppr. 
eaicidating. [of calculating ; computation. 

Calculation, (kal-ku-la'slniu) n. The aii, act, or result 
CalculaUve, (kal'ku-lat-iv) a. Pertaining to calculation. 
Calculator, (kal'ku-lut-ci') n. One who computes or 
reckons. [affected with the gravel. 

Calculous, (kallcu-lus) a. Like stone ; haixl ; gritty ;— 
Calculus, (kal'kQ-lus) n. [L.] A pebble used in 
counting or voting;— any hard, solid concretion, 
formed in the excretory canals a method of cum- 
putation ; — one of the branches of mathematics. 

. Caldron, (kawl'drun) w. [L. ealidus, warm.] A luige 
kettle or boiler, of copper or other metal, 

Calefaoient, (kal-e-fa'she-ent) a. [L. cale/aeere, to 
make warm. ] Making warm ; heating. 

Calefaoient, (kal-e-fu'she-eut) n. A substance that 
excites warmth. [heating state of being heated. 
Calefaction, (kal-e-fak'shun) n. Act of warming or 
Calefaotor, (kal-a-fak't^r) 7t. A small stove. 

Caleliaotory, (kal-e-fiik'to-re) a. Making warm or hot. 
Calefy, (kar6-fl)v.t. [L. cal^acere.] To grow hot or 
warm t. To make warm or hot. 

Calendar, (kal^'en-dgr) n. [L. calendarium, an account 
book.] An orderly arrangement of the divisions of 
time, as days, weeks, months, &c. ; — an almanac; — 
an enumeration of persons or tilings;— a list of 
nrisoners or criminal cases. [calendar. 

CiUjeudar, (kal'en-der) v. t. To enter or m-ite in a 
Calaader, (kal''eu-df|r) n. A machine or hot press used 
to make oIotib«, pa^r, dn;., smooth and glossy, or to 
give them a wavy appeamice ;— one >dio pursues 
the business of oalendenug one of a sect of derviscs 
in the East. 

Calender, (kal^eh<4er) v. t To press between rollers for 
the purpose of malcing smooth, glossy, and wavy : 
Mmp, eglenderadj ypr, oideiiderixig. 
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Calends, (kal'endz) n. pi. [L. calendai.] The first day 
of each month among the Romans. 

Calenture, (karen-tur)». (L. caiere, to be warm.] A 
violent delirium caused by the heat of the tropical 
sun at sea. 

Galeaoenoe, (kal-es'ens) n. [K calescerc, to grow warm.] 
Growing warmth ; increasing heat. 

Calf, (kaf) n. [A.-S. ceal/.] The young of the cow; 
— an ignorant stupid person ; — the tliick fleshy par t 
of the leg liehind, below the knee. 

Calf-skin, (kafskin) n. The hide or skin of the calf, 
used in binding books, die. 

Calibre, (ka^e-ber) n. [L. qua libra, of what pound.] 
Weight of a bullet or other projectile diameter of a 
round body, as of a bullet or column ; — liiameter of 
the bore, as of a cannon ; — mental capacity the 
quality or degree of the intellect. 

Calico, (kal'e-ko) n. [From Calicut in the East Indies.] 
Plain white cloth made from cotton ; — printed cotton 
cloth coarser than muslin. 

Calico Printing, (kal'e-kO print'ing) n. The art of 
printing cotton fabrics with figures and colours. 

Calid, (kal'id) a. [L. ealidus.] Hot; burning ; ardent. 
Caliduot, (kal'e-dukt) n. [L. culor, heat, and ditcere, 
to lead.] A pipe used to convey heat. 

Caliginous, (ka-iij'in-us) a. [L. cari//o, mist.] Affected 
with darkness or dimr»ess ; dark. fcaligiaphy. 

Caligraphic, (ka-le-grafik) «. Of or pertaining to 
Caligraphist, (ka-lig'ia-fist) u. An elegant penman. 
Caligraphy, (ka-lig'ra-fe) u. [G. kulos, beautiful, and 
graphein, tt) write.] Fair or elegant penmanship. 
Calipash, (kal'o-pash) u. [F. curupuce.] The upper 
shell of a turtle, containing a gelatinous substance of 
a dull greenish tinge. 

Calipee, (kal'e*pe) ii. The lower shell of a turtle, 

I containing a gelatinous substance of a light yellowish 
' colour. 

Calipers, (kal'e-pcrz) n. pi. Compasses with curved 
legs for mesisuring the calibre or dia- 
meter of round bodies. 

Caliph, (kal'iOn. [A. kkalifah.] Successor 
or vicar— a title given to the succes-sovs pu 

of Mohammed also Calif. ^ 

Caliphate, (kal'if-at) n. Oifice or govern- M 

ment of a caliph. 

Calisthenio, (kai-is-then'ik) <(. Pertaining 
to calisthenics. Calipers. 

Calisthenics, (kal-is-thenTks) n. sing. [G. kaios, 
beautiful, and slhenos, strength.] Art or practice of 
exercise, to jiromote strength and graceful move- 
ment of the body. [flower. 

Calix, (ka'liks) n. A cup the outer covering of a 
Calk, (kau’k) r. t. [Probably from A. gaUiju, to fill 
up crevices with moss.] I’o drive oakum into the 
seams of a ship to prevent leaking to furnish the 
slioos with sharp points of iron to prevent slipping 
on ice tmp. ^ pp. calked ; ppi\ calking : — some- 
times Caulk. 

Calk, (kawk) n. [A-S. calc, hoof.] A pointed piece 
of iron on a shoe to prevent slipping on ice. 
Calking-iron, (kawkTng-i-urn) w. An instrument 
like a chisel, used in calking ships. 

Call, (kawl) r. t. [Icel. kalla, G. kalein.] To give a 
name to; — to designate, as for office or employment; 
—to utter in a loud voice ; — to invite the presence 
of; to assemble by order; to appeal to or invoke;— 
V. i. To speak in a loud voice ; to cry out ; — ^to 
a brief stay or visit to implore iwp. dc pp. called j 


p»r. calling. 

Cw, (kawl) n. A vocal address of summons or invita- 
tion ;~a public claim ; a requisition ; — a divine sum- 
mons that is, or seems, supernatural; — autliorizi^ 
command ;— vocation ; employment; — a short visit;— 
a note blown on a horn ; — a whistle or pipe. 

(kal'Ud) a, [t. callidus.} Crafty ;Snuming; 
artful, ^ 
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Oalliag^ (kawl'lng) «. A summons or inritation ;•*- 
usual ocoupatioii or employment. 

Galliope* (kal'li'd-pe) n. [G.] The muse that presides 
over eloquence and heroic poetry;— a steam-orG^n, 
in which the tones are produced by steam instep of 
wind. 

Callosity, (kal-los'e-te) n. A horny hardness of skm. 
Callous, (karius) a. [L* calloms.) Hardened; 
indurated ‘hardened in mind ; unfeeling. 

Callously, (kal'lus-le) adv. In a hardened or unfeeling 
manner. [insensibility to the sufferings of others. 
Callousness, (kallus-nes) n. Hardness ; induration 
Callow, (kal'ld) «. [A.-S. cafo, L. calvm^ bald.] 

Destitute of feathers ; naked; uiiHedged. 

Callus, (kal'lus) «. [L. calleo^ to bo hard.] Any 

unnatural hardness in the body, imrticularJy of the 
skin osseous matter between the extremities of 
fractured bones. 

Calm, (kam) a. Still ; quiet ; at rest ; — undisturbed by 
passion : not excited ; serene ; placid. 

Calm, (kam) n. [G. k'annia, heat, from kaiein, to 
burn.] Freedom from motion, agitation, or dis- 
turl^nce; stillness; quiet; repose. 

Csdm, (kjon) v. t. To render still or quiet, as the 
elements; — to pacify and soothe, as the mind; — ^to 
allay agitation or excitement: — imp. & pp. calmed; 
'ppr. calming. [passionately. 

Calmly, (kamTe) adv. In a calm or quiet manner ; dis* 
Calmness, (kim'nes) n. Quietness: atillness; tran- 
quillity ; iieacefiilness. 

Calomel, (kal'd-mel) n. [G. kalos, beautiful, and nielas^ 
black.] A* mild* chloride of mercury, much used us 
a medif ine. 

paloric, (ka-Jor'ik) n. [L. culor, heat.] Tlie principle 
of heat, or the agent to which the phenomena of heat 
and combustion are a.scribed. 

Calorific, (kal-or-ifik) a. [L. calor, heat, and facere, 
to make.) Possessing the quality of producing heat; 
causing heat. 

Calorification, (kal-or-if-ik-il'shun) n. Tlie production 
of heat, especially animal heat. 

Calorimeter, (kal'd-rim'e-ter) n. (L. calor ^ heat, 
and G. nietron, measure. ] An apparatus for measuring 
the amount of heat contained in bodies. 

Calorimetry, (kal-o-riiu'e-tre) n. The measurement 
of heat in bodies. 

Calorimoter, (kal-6-rinr'6-ter) n. [L. cal(/i\ heat, and 
motor ^ a mover, from movcre, to move.] A xwwerful 
galvanic battery. 

Calote, (ka-l6t') n. [F. calotte.^ A skull-cap worn by 
cai'diuals the cap of a sword-hilt. 

Oalotype, (kaFO-tip) n. [G. kaLo.% beautiful, and 
tupoif type.] A method of taking photographic pic- 
tures on prepared paper. 

Caloyer, (ka-loi'gr) n. [G. kalos, beautiful, good, and 
gerda, an old man.] One of a sect of monks of the 
Greek church. 

Caltrop, (kal'trop) n. [A.-S. coltr<jep2ye.] A genus of 
^ plants Imving a prickly fruit composed of five nuts 
united in a whorl ; — an instrument with four iron 
points, so arranged that, three of them being on the 
ground, the other projects upward. 

Calum^, (kal'u-met) n. [L, calamus, reed.] A pipe 
used uy American Indians for smoking tobacco 
symiol of peace when offered to a stranger or 
enemy. 

Calumniate, (ka-lum'ne-at) V. #. [h. ealumnian.] To 
accuse falsely and knowingly ; to slander ; to defeme : 
— tjap. & pp. calumniated; ppr. calumniating. 
Calumniation, (ka-lum-ne-a'shun) n. False accusation 
of a crime or offence ; slander ;— malicious and 
representation of the words and actions of another. 
Calumniator, (ka-lum'ne-a-tsr) tu [L.J One who 
slanders. 

Cahimnaous, (ka-lum^ue-us) a. Containing or implying 
slanders: de&matory. 


Caluamioualy, (ka-lum^ne-us-le) adv. Slanderously. 
Calumny, (kal'um-ue) n. [L. catum/nia.] False a(»« 
cusation of a crime or offence; malicious: de- 
famation ; slander ; libel. 

Calvary, (kal'va-re) n. [L. calvarium,, from calvus, 
bald.] A place of skulls; particularly the place of 
Christ’s Crucifixion. 

Calve, (kfiv) v. i. [From ca//.] To bring forth a calf. 
Calvinism, (kaFvin-izm) n. The tenets or doctrines 
of Calvin and his followers. 

Calvinist. (kaFvin-ist) n. One who embraces the 
theologioal doctrines of Calvin. 

Calvinistio, (kal-vin-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to Calvin, or 
to his opinions in theology 

Calx, (kalksl 7t. [L. calx, A.-S. calc.] Lime or chalk: 
— the earthy residuum which remains after the cal- 
cination of a metal or mineral. 

Calycle, (kal'e-kl) 7i. [L. calyeulus, diminutive cf 

calyx.] A row of small leaflets at the base of the 
calyx ; — ^the outer covering or crown of a seed. 

Calyx, (ka'liks) n. [G. kalux, from kalupUin, to 
cover.] The outer covering or leaf-like 
envelope of a flower. 

Cam, (kam) n. [W. cam, bent.] A pro- 
jecting part of a wlieel or moving piece, 

Ro shaped as to give an alternating 
or variable motion to another wheel or 
piece meeting it. 

Camaieu, (ka-ma'ii) n. A stone engraved 
in relief; — a monochrome. 

Camber, (kam'ber) n. [L. camtra, ai-ch.] Calyx. 

An arch or convexity on the top of a beam, or of an 
aperture. 

Cambist, (kam'bist) n. [L. cambire, to exchange.] A 
kuiker ; one who deals, or is skilled, in exchange. 
Cambric, (kan\'brik) n. [From Cambray, in Flanders, 
w'here it was first made.] A fine, thin, white fabric 
of flax or linen;— -a fabric of cotton in imitation of 
linen cambric. 

Camel, (kam'el) n. [Ij. camelus, H. gdmdl. ] A large 
ruminant quadruped with- 
out horns, used in Asia and 
Africa for caiTying burdens 
and for riding;— a floating 
machine for lifting ships over 
shoals or bars. 

Camellia, (ka-niel'e-a) n. 

[From Camelli, who brought 
it from the East.] A genus 
of flow'ering, evergreen 
shrubs, brought from China 
and Japan, but now common Camel, 

in all greenhouses — the variety Japonica is most 
cultivated. 

Camelopard, (kara-el'6-pard) 
camel, and pardalis, pard, 
leopard ; so named because 
he has a neck and head like 
a camel, and is spotted like 
a paid.) A ruminant 
quadruped, inhabiting the 
tropical regions of Africa, 
remarkable for its long neck ; 
the giraffe. It is the tallest 
of animals, its head being 
often eighteen feet above the 
ground. 

Camel's-hair, (kam'elz-h&r) n. 

The hair of the camel, em- 
ployed in the manufecture 
of pencils for drawing and 
painting. 

Cameo, (xam'S-o) n. [L. gemma.] A precious stone; 
a variety of onyx; — any veined or indent^ stone; 
—a composite stone of which the under layer forms 
the ground, and the upper bears the mark os effigy. 
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(kaxii'fiX'<«) n. [L] Ad arched roof or ceiling. 
Caitttriuiatd^^ <hain>6r*a*li8t'iks) n. ting. [L. camera, 
chiunbw, treiuiiiry.] The ecienoe of public hnance. 
CanUnra Obtonra, (kam'er-a ob-sku'ra) n. [L. literally 
4<i>rk chamber,! An apparatus in which the images 
of ettnrnal objects, received thiough a double convex 
ghiMi, are thrown upon a white surfiMse placed on the 
looua of the glass withih a darkened chamber. 
Oamoration, (kam-er-a'shun) n. [L. camera, a cham- 
, ber.3 Arching or vaulting ; having chambers or 
divisions. 

Catheroniant, (kam'cr«6-ne*anz) n. pi. A body of Presby- 
terian dissenters in Scotland, so called from their 
founder. 

Oamisade, (kam-is*2id') n. [F. camite, shirt.] A shirt 
worn by soldiers over their uniform to enable them 
to recognize one another in a night attack; — an 
attack by surprise at night. 

Camlet, (kam'iet) n. [Eng. camel.] A stuff originally 
made of camel's hair, now of hair arid silk, or of 
wool and thread. 

Camomile, (kam'd-mil) n. [G. chamaimHon, earth- 
apple.] A bitter plant of different species, used in 
medicine. 

Camp, (kamp) n. [L. campus.] Open field or plain ; 
*— ground wmch an army occupies in warfare; — the 
arrangement and disposition of its quarters; — the 
movable liuts of a travelling party; encampment; 
—a heap of vegetables covered up for winter use. 

Camp, (kamp) v. t. To afford rest or lodging for, as 
an army or travellera v. ». To rest or lodge ; to 
pitch tents, die. ; to encamp: — imp. di pp. camped; 
ppr. camping. 

Campaign, (kam-pan') n. [L. Campania.] A large, 
open plain; an extensive tract of ground without 
hIUs;-<-the period during which an anuy keeps the 
field. 

Campaign, (kam-piln') v. i. To serve in a campaign. 
Oampa%ner, (kam-pan'gr) n. One who has served in 
several cam^migns ; an old soldier ; a veteran. 
Canwaniform, (kain*pan'e-foiin) a. [L. eampana, bell, 
and/orma, form.} In the shape of a bell. 

Campanile, (kam-pa-ne'la) n. [It.] A bell or clock- { 
tower; — a square tower to crown 
the chief elevation of a building. 

Campanology, (kam-pa-nol'd-je) n. 
tL. eampana, bell, and G. logos, dis- 
course.] Art of ringing bells^ or a 
treatise on the art. 

Campanula, (kam-pan'u-la) n. The 
bell-flower. 

Campanulate, (kam-pan'u-lat) a. Bell- 
shaped. 

Camp-bedstead, (kamp'bed-sted) n. 

A bedstead made to mid up in nar- ^ 
row space, used on a march, die. 

Campeatral, (kam pes'tral) a. [L. 
campui, field.] Pertaining to, or growing in, a field, 
or open ground. [of tuipentine also Camphine. 
Can^^ene, (kam'fsn) n. Pure oil of turpentine ; spirit 
Camphor, (kamT^r) n. [G. from A. Per. kO/rA, »kr. 
karpO/rcL.] A whitish, semi-translucent substance 
with a bitter taste ana pungent smell, highly vola- 
tile. Of frequent use in m^cine as a diaphoretic, 
itimulaa^ or dlsinfeotant. 

Caiaphorate, (kam'fgr-at) n. A compound of the acid 
of oamtdior wibk a bsM, of which there are several 
varieties. [camphor. 

Camphorate, (]cainT$r-&t) v. i. To impregnate with 
Camphoric, (Imm-foPik) a. Pertaining to camphor, or 
partaking of its qualities. 

Camphor-oil, (kanrfgi^'Oi^) ^ essential oil distilled 
from the camphpr tree ; camphor in a liquid form. 
Camphor-tree, (luan'fs^-tre) n. The tree from which 
oamphcHT is obtained, [bearing poisonous berries. 
(to|UOA, (kam'pe-on)n. [L. eamput, field.] A plant 
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Camp-meeting, (komp'met-ing) n. A religious meeting, 
held in some retired spot, for continuous devotion 
during several days. [legs to fold up. 

Camp-stool, (kamp'8t66l) iu A stool with cross- 
Cam-wheel, (kam'hwel) n. A wheel or a part of a 
wheel, of irregular outline, employed to produce a 
variable or alternating motion in machinery. 
Cam-wood, (kam'wOOd) n. A hard red dye-wood from 
Sierra Leone. [liquors made of metal. 

Can, (kan) n. [A.-S. canne.] A cup or vessel for 
Can, (kan) v. %. [A.-S. eunnan.] To be able; to have 
power, either physical or moral an auxiliary verb : 
•—imp. could. [of Canada. 

Canadian, (ka-na'de-an) n. An inhabitant or native 
Canaille, (ka-nal') «. [F.J The coarsest part of meal; 
— the rabble. 

Canal, (ka-nal') n. [L. canna, reed.] An artificial 
I water-course, particularly one for the pskirngfi of boats 
I or vessels ;~-a duct in the body of an animal through 
I which the juices pass a surgical instrument ; a 
splint. 

Canary, (ka-nfi're) n. Wine made in the Canary Isles. 
Canary-bird, (ka-na're-berd) n. A small singing-bird 
of the Finch family, a native of the Canary Islands. 
Canaster, (ka-nas'tcr) n. A rush basket in which to- 
bacco is jiacked in South America ; — a species of cut 
tobacco. 

Cancel, (kan'sel) v. t. [L. cancelli, lattice.] To cross 
and deface the lines of; to blot outp—to annul or 
destroy;— to suppress for the sake of substituting 
other matter : — imp. <fc pp. cancelled ; ppr. oanoelling. 
Cancel, (kan'sel) n. The suppression and reprinting of 
a page or part of a work ; — the part thus altered. 
Cancellated, (kan'scl-lat-ed) a. Marked with cross lines. 
Cancellation, (kan-sel-ia'shun) n. Act of defacing by 
cross lines*— the operation of striking out common 
factors, as in dividend and divisor. 

Cancer, (kan'ser) n. [S. cancre.] The crab; — a sign 
in the zodiac resembling a crab ^ 

in fom, and denoting the north- 
ern limit of the sun’s course 
in summer ;~a livid scinhous P 

tumour, usually terminating in a 

an ulcer. ' 

Canoerate, (kan'ser-at) v. i. To 
grow into a cancer. w, 

Canceration, (kan-sgr-a'shun) n. Cancen 

Growing cancerous or into a cancer. 

Cancerous, (kaii'ser-us) a. Like, or consisting of, a 
cancer ; affected with cancer. 

Canoriform, (kangTcre-foim) a. [L. cancer, and/o7’Mia, 
form.] Having the form of a crab. 

Candelabrum, (kan-d6-la'bram) n. [L. candela, candle.] 
A tall stand or support for ^ 

a lamp ;— a branched and V 

highly ornamented candle- I T1 

stick ; — a chandelier. I 

Candent, (kan'dent) a. [L. I 

eandens.] Heated to white- I 

ness : glowing wuth heat. 

Candid, (kan'did) a. [L. can- 
White ; fair ; open ; 

—free from bias ; unpreju- Candelabrum, 
diced. 

Candidate, (kan'de-datl n. [L. candidatus, |rom candi- 
dus, white. ] One who seeks, or who is proposed for 
an office or place of tiust an aspirant a competi- 
[being a candidate. 
Candidature, (kan'de-dat-ur) n. State or position of 
Candidly, (kan'did-le) adv. Without trick or disguise ; 
openly ; uprightly. [ness ; ingenuousness. 

Candidness, (kan'did-nes) n. Openness of mind ; fair- 
Candle, (kan'dl) n. [A.-S. candel.] A cylindrical ^y 
of tallow, wax, spermaceti, Ac., inclosing a wick of 
flax or cotton threads, used for jiving light ; a iumin* 
uy. 
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Candle-light, (kan'dl-lit) n. The light of a candle. 

OandUtemaa, (kon^dl-maa) n. [A.-S. eandelmoisse.] A 
festival on the second day of February in honotir of 
the purification of the Virgin Mary. [candle. 

Candlestick, (kan'dl-stik) n. A utensil to hold a 

Candour, (kan'dur) w. [L. cancto'e, to be white.] Open- 
ness ; freedom from prejudice or disguise; fairness; 
ingenuousness ; frankness. 

Candy, (kan'de) v. L To conserve m sugar;— to form 
into crystals, as sugar v. i. To be impregnated or 
covered with sugar to be formed into congelations, 
as of sugar, &c. imp. <fc PP- candied; p 2 )r. candying. 

Gandy, (kan'de) n. [A. & Per. land, su^r, It. candire, 
to preserve.] A conserve or confection of sugai* ;— 
in Bombay a wMght of 560 lbs. 

Candy-tuft, (kan'de-tuft) 71. [FromCa7idia.] An annual 
plant cultivated in gardens. 

Cane, (kan) n. [L. canna.] A plant of several species, 
as the bamboo, rattan, &c. ; also the 
sugar-cane a, light piece of wood 
or other material used as a walking- 
stick ; a staff ;— a lance or dart inaUo 
of cane. 

Cane, (kan) v. t. To beat with a cane ; 

— to punish:— imp. & pp. caned ; ppr. 
caning. 

Canebrake, (kOn'brak) n. Atliicket of 
canes. Sugar-cane. 

Cane-mill, (kag'mil) ti. A mill for grinding sugar-cano. 

Canesoent, (ka-nes'sent) a. Growing white or hoary. 

Canicula, (Im-iiik'u-la) n, [L. eanis, dog.] A star in 
the constellation Canis Major ; the Dog'-star or Hirius. 

Canicular, (ka-nik'u-lgr) a. Pertaining to, or ineasm-ed 
by, the rising of the Dog-star. 

Canine, (ka-nin') a. [L. canis, dog,] Having the pro- 
perties or nature of a dog. 

Caning, (kan'ing) n. A beating with a cane or rod. 

Canis^, (kan'is-ter) n. [G. kanastron, from kav^., 
reed.] A small basket of nishoa, roeds, or willow 
twigs, Ac. ; — small case for holding tea, cotlco, Ac. 

Canister-shot, (kan'is-tcr-shot) n. A number of small 
iron balls inclosed in a case fitting a gun. 

Canker, (kang'ker) n. [L. cancer.] An ulcor or .a 
collection of ulcers in the mouth any thing which 
corrodes or destroys ; — diisoase inci<leut to trees ; — 
a disease 'in the feet of horses ; — a wild rose ; dog-ro.se. 

Canker, (kang'ker) v. t. To corrode ; consume ; — to 
infect or pollute ; — v. i. To rust ; to grow corrupt ; to 
decay : — imp. A pp. cankered ; -ppr. cankering. 

Cankered, (kang'kei-d) a. Having a crabbed, unlrind, 
or malignant temper. 

Cankerous, (kang'ker-us) a. Corroding like a canker. 

Canker-rash, (kang'ker-rash) ti. A variety of the scar- 
let fever, in which the throat becomes ulcerated. 

Canker-worm, (kang'ker-wurm) ti. A worm destruc- 
tive to trees and plants: — also sjM?i-uorm, green 
looper, Ac. [morose. 

Cankery, (kang'ker-e) a. Crusty ; surly ; crabbed ; 

Cannel-ooal, (kan'nel-kSl) n, [Caiidle-coaL] A hard 

*blackcoal, burning with a clear flame, without smoke. 
It is capable of polish, and is cut into vario\is forms 
for trinkets. [who eats human flesh. 

Cannibal, (kan^ne-hal) tt, [Sp. Caribales.] A person 

Cannibalism, (kan'ne-bal-im) ti. Act or practice of 
eating human flesh by man. 

Cannon, (kan'un) n. [L. cariTta, reed.] A large hollow 
metal cylinder closed at one 
end, and variously mounted, 
used for throwing balls by 
the force of gunpowder;— 
a hollow cylindneal piece 
through wmch a revolving 
shaft passes. 

Cannonade, (kan-un-adO n* 

An at^ck with artillery ; a 
sustained fire of big guns. 
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Cannonade, (kan-nn-fld') v. t. To attack with .|ie»vy 
artillery; — v. i. To discharge cannon : — iwp. A pp» 
cannonaded ; ppr. cannonading. 

Cannon-ball, (kan'un-bawl) n. A ball, usually mado 
of cast iron, to be thrown from cannon. 

Cannonier, (kan-un-nfir') n. A man who xaanagos 
cannon ; an artilleryman. [tillery. 

Caimonry, (kan'nn-re) n. Cannon coUeoUvely ; ar- 
Cannon-snot, (kon'un-sliot) n. A ball for cannon ; — 
the distance a cannon will throw balls. 

Cannular, (kan'u-lcr) a. [L. cannula, diminutive of 
canna, reed, tube.] Having the form of a tube; 
tubular. 

Canny, (kan'ne) a. Cautious ; wary ; skilfiil. 

Canoe, (ka-no6') n. [P. caw of.] A lK)at formed of the 
trunk of a tree excavated, or of 
bark or skins. 

Canon, (kan'un) n. [L. canon, a' 
measuring line, rule.] A law or , 
rule in general; — an ecclesiastical! 
law or rule of doctrine or dis- i 
cipline; a funnula; — the genuine Canoe, 

books of the Scriptures ; — a catalogue of saints ;— a 
continued fugue ; — one who possesses a prebend for 
the performance of divine service in a cathedral 
church the largest size of typo ; — a double hit in 
billiards. [prebend. 

Canoness, (kan'un-es) n. A w'oman who holds a 
Canonical, (kan-on'ik-al) a. Pertaining to a canon ; 
according to rule. 

Canonically, (kan-on'ik-al-le) adv. In a canonioal 
manner. 

CanonicalncBs, (kan-on'ik-al-nes) n. The quality of be- 
ing canonical. [of the clergy. 

Canonicals, (kan-on'ik-alz) n. pi. Tlie fbll official dress 
Canonicity, (kan-on-is'e-te) n. The authority be- 
longing to the Scriptures as genuine. [law. 

Canonist, (kan'un-ist) ti. A professor of ecolesiastlool 
Canonistic, (kan-un-ist'ik) a. Of or reUiting to a 
c.'inouist. 

Canonization, (kan-on-iz-a'shun) n. Ceremony or act of 
placing the name of a deceased person in the cata- 
logue of saints ; — the state of being sainted. 

Canonize, (knn'un-iz) v. t. To place upon the cata- 
logue of saints :—mp. App. canonized ; ppr. canonis- 
ing. 

Canonship or Canonry, (kan'un-ship) Tt. A benefice in 
a cathedral or collegiate church; — theofiBce of a canon. 
Canopy, (kan'd-pe) n. [G. konopeion, a net over a bed.] 
A covering over a throne or bed : a covering over 
the head ; — an ornamental projection, in the Gothic 
style, over doors, arches, and the like. 

Canopy, (kan'6-pe) v. t. To cover with a canopy 
imp, A pp. canopied ; ppr. canopying. 

Canorous, (ka-no'ms) a. [L. canere, to sing.} Husieal ; 
sounding; tuneful. 

Cant, (kant) n. [W. cant, circle, L. eanthus, iron 
ring round a carriage- wheel, a wheel.] An angle ; — 
an inclination from a horizontal line a push, or 
other impulse, with a sudden jerk. 

Cant, (kant) v. t To incline or place upon the edge, 
as a cask;— to give a sudden turn or impulse to;— 
v.i, [L. canere, to sing.] Tosprak in a whining or 
affect^ tone;— to make whining pretensions: — 
imp. A pp. canted ; ppr. canting. 

Cant, (kant) ti. [L. canius, chant.] An affboted mode 
of speaking a word or phrase hackneyed or pecu- 
liar: — whining pretensions ; — the jargon of gyi^«b nnd 
thieves. '*• * 

Cant, (kant) a. Affected, inelegant,-or 
Can’t, (kant) A contraction for can tio<. 

Cantab, (kan-tab') n. [Cantabrigian.] A student 
or graduate of the University of Cambridge. 

Cantabile, (kan-tab'e-la) adv, [It.] In music, a smooth 
flowing graceful style. 

Cantaloupe, (kan'ta-166p) n. CantoHipo, in 
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ItAljr.] Asmnllround ribbed varietf of muskmelon 
of ft d^eftte ilftTour. 

Oftttthliter, n. [From eanU ftngle, and 

lever, a aupporter. ] A bracket for supportiiig a cornice 
or btuoony. 

Cftfttfttftii (kan-tii'ta) n. [It., L. eanere, to sing.] A 
poem set to mus.o ; a musical oompcoition for one 
voice., with choral accompaniments. 

Oftntfttriod, (kan'to-trecli'e) n. [It.] A female singer. 
Cftftteen, (kaii'tcn') n. [Sp. cantina.] A vessel 
tried by soldiers Ibrcairying drink a barrack tavern ; 
a ease with table necessaries lor travelling. 

Ofthter, (kan't^r) v.i. To move, as a horse, in a 
moderate gallop : — imp. Si cantered ; ppr. 
oantermg. 

Oftftter, (kan't$r) iu A moderate g:allop. 

Oftftter, (kun'tgr) n. One wiio whines or makes hypo- 
critical pretensions. [divisions to hold music, Sic. 
Oanterbi^, (kan'tiir-b{r-e) n. A wooden stand with 
Oftnthazis, (kan'tha-ris) n. [L.] A coleopterous insect 
used for blistering ; 8panish-dy. 

Oant-hook, (kant'huOk) n. A wooden lever w'ith an 
iron liook at the end for tuniiiig logs. 

Oantiole, (kun*te-kl) n. [L. cant icu turn, from canere, 
to sing.J A little song; — The Wong of Songs, or 
Song of SolomoiL 

OftntiUate, (kan^til-ut) r. t. [L, cantillare, from canere, 
to sing.] To chant : to recite with musical tones. 
Oantillation, (kan-til-iVshun) n. A chanting ; recitation 
wiUi musical modulations. 

Oantie, (kan'tl) n. [Diminutivo of cant] A comer, or 
edge of any thing ; — the hind-bow of u saddle. 

Oantu, (kau'to) [It. canto, L. canere, to sing.] A 
division or part of a poem ; — the soprano x)art ; the 
leading melt^y. 

Canton, (kau'tun) n. [It. eantme, Gar. kunte, edge.] 
A small district of territory; a division having a 
separate government; as, the cantons of iSw'itzeriaud ; 
-—a [lart of u shield or painting. 

Canton, (kan'bun) v. t. To divide into distiicts, as 
territory ;-"to allot separate ciuarters, as to trooj^: — 
imp. Si pp. cantoned; jtpr, cantoning. 

Cantonal, (kan'tuu-al) u. Pertaining to a canton; 
divided into cantons. 

Cantonment, (kunTuii-ment) n. A part of a town or 
viliage assigned to troojis ;— separate ijuarters. 

Cantoon, (kan-tdOn') n. A strung stuif or iustian. 
Cantraip, (kau'trftp) n. An incantation or spell; mis - 
clnef artlully pertonned, 

Canty, (kan'te) a. J.in oJy ; cheerful ; merry. 

Canvas, (kan'vas) n. [L. canuotnA, hemp.] A coarse 
cloth made of lieiup or dax, used for tents, sails, 
painting, die. ; — the siuis of a vessel. 

Canvas-back, (kan'vas-lmk) »i. A snecios of sea-duck, 
esteemed for ttie. delicacy of its flesh. 

Canvass, (kan'vas) r. t. [From co7ii’««, a sieve.] To 
sUt ; to examine thoroughly -to discuss to debate ; 
—to go tlirough in tlie way of solicitation ; — ^i*. i. 
To solicit votes or iutei-est & j>p. canvassed ; 

d ppr. canvassing. 

anvass, (kan'vas) n. Close inspection or sifting of a 
subject examination in the w’ay of discussion; — ^a 
seeJdug to obtain votes, favours, Ac. 

CtaAVasser, (kan'vns-er) w. One who solicits votes, 
favours, or subscriptions. [with canes. 

CaiQr, (kon'e) a. Consisting of cane, or alioundiug 
ChUMKonet, (kan-zo-net') n. [it. cumonetta.] A little or 
short song. 

Caotttehouo, (kdd'ohddk)n. [A South American word.] 
India-rubber an elastic substance, obtained ftxim 
the milky juice tix>pical trees. 

Oiq>, (kap) n. ^A.-S. cuppe.] A covering for the head ; 
—the top or highuut point. 

Cap, (kap) V, t. To covoi* the top or end of ;— to render 
compleue; to oonsumuinte to salute:— imp. di pp. 
oapi^; ppr. capping. 


Capability, (ka-pa-bil'c-te) n. Power, adaptability, or 
facility in any required direction. 

Capable, (ka'im-bl) a. [L. cajitaHlie, ftnra eapere, to 
take.] Possessing ability, qualifleation, or sufficiency : 
having capacity possessing intellectual power ; com- 
petent; skilflil. [capable. 

CTapableness, (ka'pa-bl-ne8)n. State or quality of being 
Capaciotu, (ka-pa'she-us) a. [L. capax.] Able to take 
in, hold, or embrace much ;— liaviiig ability to take 
large views of things ; comprehensive ; libeiul. 
Capaciously, (ka-pa she-us-le) adv. In a widely re- 
ceptive manner or degree. [or iweiving. 

Capaciousness, (ka-pa'she-tuj-nes) n. Power of holding 
Capacitate, (ka-pasit-ut) r. t. To render callable ; to 
qualify; to enable: — imp. Si pp. capacitated; ppr. 
capacitating. 

Capacity, (ka-pas'e-te) n. [L. capaeitas, from capax. 1 
Power of receiving or containing; extent of room or 
sjmee ; — jiower of tne mind to receive ideas, knowledge, 
Ac. ;— ability aptitude or qualifleation ; — the solid 
contents of a bcnly, [completely anned. 

Cap-a-pie, (kap'a-pe) adv. [F.] From head to foot; 
Caparison, (ka-i>ar e-sun) ». [Sp. caparazon.] A cover- 
ing laid over the saddle of a horse ; trappings ;— -gay 
oi- rich clothing. 

Caparison, (ka-par'e-suii) v. t. To cover with a de- 
corated cloth, as a horse to adorn with rich dress: 
— imp. A p 2 >. caparisoned; ppr. caparisoning. 

Cape, (kap) 71. [L. caput, head, F. eppe-\ A head- 

Latui ; a neck of land extending into the sea; — a gar- 
ment hanging from the neck over the shoulders. 
Capellet, (kai)'el-et) 7i. [F. capelet,] A wen-like swell- 
ing on the hough of a lioiwe. 

Caper, (ku'pijr) r. i. [L. caper, a he-goat.] To leap 
ulamt in a sprightly manner ; to spring : to dance. 
Caper, (ka'per) 71. A frolicsome leap or spring; a 
skip; a jump. [the caperbiish, used for pickling. 
Caper, (ka'per) 7i. [0. kapjniris.] The flower-bud of 
Caper-bush, (k!Vpf;r-b6osh) n. A genus of low shrubs, 
which produce berries or pods. [very rare. 

Capercailzie, (ka-^i^r-karzo) 71. Tlie W'ood ^ouse, now 
Capillaceous, (kap-il-la'she us) a. [L. captive, hail;.] 
Having long fllaments ; resembling a hair. 
Capillament, (ka-pii'la-nient) n. A filament or fine 
hair-like threiul or fibre. [being capillary. 

Capillarity, (kaji-il-lar'e-te) n. State or condition of 
Capillary, (kaj/il-ia-re) a. [L. cupillus, hair.] Re- 
uembliiig a hair ;— pertaining to capillary tubes or 
vessels. 

Capillary, (kap'il-Ia- re) 71. A fine vessel or canal; one 
of the minute vessels connecting the aiteries and veiiia 
Capillary-tube, (kap'iMa-ro-tub) n. A tulio with a 
very small boi'e of whiuli the diameter is only the half, 
the third, Ac., of a line. 

CapiUiform, (kap-il'le-forra) a. [L. capillus, hair, and 
jorma, sliape.j In the shape of a hair. 

CapiUose, (kap'il-los) «. Hairy ; rough. 

Capital, (kapit-aJ) u. [L. caput, head.] Pertaining 
to the heml involving, the foifeiture of the head or 
life;— first in importance ; principal; leading. ** 
Capital, (kap'it al) 7i. Tlie head or uppermost part 
of a column, pilaster, Ac.;— the 
chief city or town in a countiy ; 
a metropolis; — a stock employed 
in trade, manufactures, Ac.;— 
ready money ; — the estimated 
value of a business, property, 
stock, Ac. ; — a printing type 
lai-ger, and difiTering in form from 
those used in the body of the 
page ;— the line wliich bisects the 
sidieut angle of a ravelin. 

Capitalist, (kap'it-al-ist) 71 . A Capital, 
man who has an investment in stock or trade; a 
man of large means ; cue who has much rea^^^ moziey 
or funded property. 
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Oaidtalisation, (kap'it-al«iz-a^8han) n. Act of con- 
verttiig monej or stock iuto capital ; — of capital 
letten. [to print iu capital letters. 

Oapitaiise, (kap1t<al<7z) v. t. To convert into capital 
Capitally, <kap1t-al-le) adv. Chietly; principally;— 
excellently; fitly; nobly. 

Capitation, (kap-it-ii'shun) n. [L. capitatio^ from caput^ 
head] A numbering of persons;— a tax upon each 
head; a poll-tax. 

Capitol, (kap'it-ol) n. [L. capitolium, from caput, 
head.] The temple of Jupiter in Rome, and a Im-t 
on the Mons Capitoiinus ; — the edifice occupied by the 
congress of the United States. 

Capitular, (ka-pitu-lgr) a. Belonging to a chapter ; — 
growing in small heads, os tlie dandelion. 

Capitulary, (ka-pit u-lgr-e) »i. L. capitulum, diminu- 
tive of caput, head.J An act jjassed in a chapter; 
— a collection of laws or statutes ; — the member of a 
chapter. [of a cathedral. 

Capitulary, (ka-piVu-l^r-e) a. Relating to the cli^ter 
Capitulate, (ka-pit'u-lat) v. i. To surrender on stiitulated 
terms ; — to draw up under heads or divisions ; — imp. 
& pp. capitulated ; ppr. capitulating. 

Capitulation, (ka-pit-u-U'shun) n. A reducing to 
heads or articles act of surrendering to an eiteniy 
upon stipulated terms; — the iusti-ument containing 
the terms of surrender. Isurrenders. 

Capitulator, (ka-pit'u-lat-^*r) n. One who draws up or 
Caplin, (kap'lin) n. A small fish found in the iiortlioru 
seas; — leathern thong: — also Capeian. 

Capon, (ka^puii) a. [L. crtpo.J A cock castrated, the 
better to fatten for the table. 

Capoaiere, (ka-i>on-0r') n. IF. caponnkre.} A sunken 
and covered way, with loop holes for musketry. 

Cajpot, (ka-pot') ii. [F. from L. capio, to take.] A 
winning of all the tricks at pitiuot. 

Capote, (ka-potO n. IF. J A long cloak worn by women ; 
— a coat with a hood. [hooil ; the hood of a cloak. 
Capouoh, (ka-poOch) n. [L. cap?(riH)u.J A monk's 
Capouoh, (ka-poiwh') v. t. To cover with a hood ; hence, 
to hood-wink or blind. 

Cap-paper, (kap'pi-pcr) «. A coarse brown paper ; 
— a kind ot writing or printing piipaT— fool sea ji. 
Capping-plane, (kap'iiig-jduii) n. In Joinery, a plane 
us^ for working the upper surface of staircase rails. 
Capreoiace, (kap re-ol-at) a. [L. capreolus.\ Having 
tendrui. or spiral cla8X)ei*s. [species of composition. 
Capriooio, (ka-prCt’cho) n. [It. j A loose irregular 
C..^jrioe, (ka-pres) n. [F. from L. caper.] Sudden or 
nareasouable change of mind or humour ; fickleness ; 
u liim. [fickle ; changeable ; lanctl'ul. 

Capricious, (ka-x>ri8h'e-n.s) a. Governed by caprice; 
Capriciously, (ka-piish'e'ii.s-lc) cedr. In a capricious 
manner. 

Caprioiousneu, (ka-xirish'e-us-nes) n. Unsteadiness 
of tem^ier, xiur^iose, or uxnnion ; liability to change. 
Capricorn, (kap're-korn) n. [L. caper and comic.] The 
tenth sign of the zodiac, into 

f hioh the sun enters at the 
intet solstice, about the 2l8t of 
December. * 

Caprifloatioa, (kap - rif-e-k&' shun) 
n. [L. caper and/cua] A pro- 
cess of accelerating the ripening 
of fruit, imrtiottlarly the fig. 

Caporiole, (kap're-51) n. [L. caper, Capricorn, 
goat.] A leap that a horse makes without advancing; 
—head-dress worn by ladies. 

Cap-aheaf, (kap'ahef) n. The top sheaf of a stack of 
grain. 

Capfiemn, (kap'se-kum) n. [L. frnm cap$a, box, be- 
cause contains in pods.] A genus of tropical xilants 
producing the red or Cayenne iiepper of domestic use. 
Capsize, (kap-siz) v. t. [ih’obabiy from cap, tup, and 
seise.] ux»et or overturn, as a vessel or other 
body ; to invert. 


Capsize, (kax>-8lz') n. An uxwet or overturn. 

Capstan, (kap'stan) n. [L. capistrum^ halter.] A wind* 
lass ; a truncated cone, pierced in 
the upjpor x^'t for bars or hand- 
spikes, by which it is turn^ 
coiling a roxie or cable for weighing 
anchors or drawing up any great 
weiglit. 

Capsular, (kapsTi-l^r) a. HoUow, 
like a capsule; pertaining to a 
cax^ule. 

Capsule, (kaxw'ul) n. [L. capsula, 
from case.] A seed iioilor capstan, 

pericarp, oxieniiig, when mature, by the sexiaratlon of 
Its valves a small saucer of cUiy tor smelting ores, 
&c.:— a small membranous sac;— a globular lozenge; 
— a metallic cover for closing a bottle;— a xierous* 
sioii c.ax). 

Captain, (kax)'tau) n. [L. cajmt, the head.] The head 
or chief otficer ;— one who commands a comptuiy or 
troox) ; — the commander of a shix) ; the foreman of a 
botly of workmen and the like a tried leader. 

Captaincy, (kux>'tan-se) n. liaiik, post, or commission 
of a cai)taiii. 

Captainship, (kap'tan-shix>) n. Condition, rank, or 
authority of a captain skill in military ait'airs. 

Captation, (kap-tiVshuii) n. [L. capto, to catch.} Art 
of catching lavour by flattery skilful address. 

Caption, (kap'sliun) ii. [L. captio, fttmi capere, to take.] 
The act of taking or seizing by authority; an*e8t;— 
the legal instrument by which a iiersoii is taken ;— 
taking unawarcH ; imposition. 

Captious, (kax>shc-us) a. Ax)t to find fault or cavil; 
— insidious ; ensnaring ;-afauIt-tinding ; censorious. 

Captiously, (k.ix>shu-UH-le) adv. In an objecting or 
fault-liiidiug Bi>irit. [fault. 

Captiousness, (kux/sho-us-nes) n. Disposition find 

Captivate, (kuii'te-viit) v. t. To take juisonor ; to sub- 
due ; — to diaiiu with excellence or Isiauty ; fascinate; 
enthral:- & pp. captivated; ppr. captivating. 

Captivation, (kax)--te-vfi'snun) n. Act of taking a 
Xn’isoner; fasciimtioii; bondage. 

Captive, (kai>'tiv) «. [L. captivus, from capere, to 

take.] One taken and mode prisoner in war;— one 
charmed or subdued by l>eauty, &c. 

Captive, (kax>'tiv) a. Made x^dsouer, especdally in 
war ; kex>t in confinement. 

Captivity, (kap-tiv'e-te) n. State of being a prisoner; 
— a state of being under control ; bondage ; slavery. 

Captor, (kap'tci) n. [L. capere, to take.] One who 
tiike.s a x>nm>ncr or a i>rize either by sea or land. 

Capture, (kap'tiii) n. [L. cuptura, from capere, to 
take.) Act of taking or seizing by iorce; seizure; 
an-est ; — the thing taken. [prise, or stratagem. 

Capture, (kap'tur) v. i. To take or seize by Iorce, sur- 

Capuchin, (ka pu-shen') v. [F, capucin, from capuce, 
hood. J One of the monks of the order of St. Francis; 
— a cloak and hood. 

Car, (kar) u. [L. ctirrue.] Any wheeled vehicle or 
carriage ; — iu Ireland, a ono-hoitie caiTiago, in which 
the driver and the occuxiants sit back to back;— a war 
or triumphal conveyance. [burden ; a galleon. 

Carack, (kar'ak) n. [Pg. carraea.] A large ship of 

Caracole, (kaFa-kol) n. A leap sideways, as of a horse ; 
— a sxiiral staircase ; — a shifting movement of cavalry. 

Carafe, (kur-af) n. A water bottle or decanter for 
the dining or toilet table. 

Caramel, (kiir'a-mul) n. [L. eanna, 
reed, and niel, honey.] Burnt sugar; 
a substance obtain^ by heating 
sugar to about 400*^, and used for 
cokmring spirits. 

Carapace, (kur'a-p[U) n. A thick 
shell which covers the back of tlie 
tortoise, and other crostoceous ani- 
mals. 
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c«mt, (kAlfidy n, (A. qin’dtt a bean.] A weight of 
four grains, mod in yaluing diamonds, pearls, &c.: 
—the propoiiion of pure metal to alloy in a com- 
pound. 

CiucAva&y 0s^af9,^rax^) n. [Per. qirwdfif traveUing.} 
A comity of pUgrims, or merchants, tararelliug to- 
ge^er for greater security;— a large, close carriage on 
sj^ngs for conveying wild beasts. Ac., for exhibition. 
Oaravansary, (kar*a>van'sar'e) n. [B'rom caravan, and 
eardt. inn.] A kind of inn in the East, where cara- 
vans rest at night. 

Caravel, (kdr'a-vel) n, [Sp. earavela.] A small two- 
masted vessel with lat^ sails — such as Columbus 
used in Franco, a herring boat : — Carvel. 

Caraway, (kir'a-wa) n. [A. karivi]/a.] A biennial 
aromatic plant, and its seed a sweetmeat contain- 
ing caraway seeds. [arm used by mounted troops. 
Carhine, (kar'bin)n. [F. carabine.] A short g\m or fire- 
Oarbineer, (kar-bin-fir') n. A soldier armed with a 
carbine * a light horseman. 

Carbon, (kar'l^n) n. [L. carlo, coal.] An element^ 
substance, forming the base of charcoal, and entering 
largely into mineral coals and blackicad. [bon. 

Oarbonaoeous, (kAr-bon-a'sho-us) a. Pertaining to car- 
Carbonari, (kbr bo-nar'o) n. pL [It.J Members of a 
secret political association in Italy. 

Carbonate, (karnbon-ut) n. A salt formed by the union 
of carbonic acid with a base. 

Carbonated, (kdribon-ut-ed) a. Combined or impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid. 

Carbonic, (kAr-bon'ik) a. Of, or pertaining to, carbon. 
Carboniferous, (kar-bon-if^‘r-us) a. [L. carlo, and 
Jm'€, to bear.] Producing, or containing, carbon. 
Carbonization, (kdr-bon-iz-t^'shun) ». The act or pro- 
cess of producing carbon. 

Carbonize, (kdr'bon-iz) v. t. To convert into carbon : 
— rinp. carbonized; ppr. carbonizing. 

Carboy, (kiir'boy) t». [Gael, carl, biiskct.J A largo, 
globular ghiss bottle inclosed iu liaskot-work. 
Carbuncle, (kaPbuug-kl) ri. [L. carluuculnn.] A 
beautiful gem of a <lcep red colour ; garnet ; onyx ; 
—a malignant boil of Jong continuance. 

Oarbunoled, (kiir' bung-kid) n. Sot with airbuncle; — 
having boils or Iniiamed Jumps. 

Carburet, (kar'bu-rot) n. A combination of airbon with 
some otlier substance. 

Carbureted, (karibu-ret-ed) a. Combined with carbon. 
Garoanet, (kar'ka-uet) n. [Annor. ^arc/ten. j A colUu: 
of jewels worn round the neck. 

Oaroaaa, (kur'kas) n. [L. caro, flesh, and capsa, box.] 
The body ; the dead body of man </r animal; a cor])se; 
—the decayed parts ; ruins ; remains the fi-anie or 
main parts of a thing, unfinished or without orna- 
ment ; — a vessel filled with combustibles, to bo 
thrown from a mortar. 

Card, (k4rd) n. [L. charta.] A piece of pa.«'teboard, 
as address card, playing coi-d, Ac. ; — a written or 
printed note, conveying a statement, invitation, 
ajjology, ifco. ; — a board on which the i)oiiit8 of the 
com|)ass are marked. 

Card, (kard) v. t. To play at cards ; to game ; — f. 
To comb or disentangle, as wool : — imp. & pp. carded ; 
Ujpr. oarding, [for combing wool or flax. 

CSmtiI, (kdrd) n. [L. carduue, thistle.] An instrument 
Cardamine, (kard'a-min) n. [L. cardamina.] A genus 
of plants, comprising the lady’s-smock, meadow- 
cress, dto. 

Cardamenn, (kdrdVmum) n. [G. amornon, spice-plant, 
and- koxd, from Skr. Uhhard, to vomit.] A legumin- 
ous plant. Its seeds have a warm aromatic flavour, 
and are used in medicine. [making cards, Ac. 

Card-board, (k&rd'bdrd) n. A stiff paste-board for 
<kurd-oase, (kard'kils) n. A case for holding cords. 
Carder, (k4mV) combs and oleiuis wool. 

Car^ae, (kar^oe-ak) n. A medicine which excites action 
in tire stonoaoh; a oordiaL 
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[ Oardiall^,(karide-al-je)n. [G. kardiu, heart, mdalgot, 
pain.] Heartburn. 

(fardmal, nckridin-al) a. [L. eardinalu, from cardo, 
hinge.] IMmary or chief; — ^fundamental or origin- 
ating of principal importance. 

Carding, (k&r'din al) n. One of the seventy eccle- 
siastical princes who constitute the pope’s. council: — 
a womana short cloak. [dignity of a cardinaL 

Cardinalship, (karidin-al-ship) n. The office, rank, or 
Cardinal-bird, (karidin-al-b§rd) n. A hurd having 
fine scarlet plumage, and a high pointed crest on its 
head. [plant bearing brilliant red floweis. 

Cardinal-flower, (karidiii-al-flow'§r) w. An herbaceous 
Carding-maohine, (kard'ing-ma-sli^-n) n. A machine 
for combing, breaking, and cleansing wool or cotton, 
and forming it into a roll. 

Cardiology, (kar-de-oro-je) n. [G. kardia, heart, and 
iogon, speech.] A treatise on the heart. 

Cardoon, (kar-doon') n. [L. carduus.] A small sort 
of artichoke. [playing. 

Card-table, <kard-taT)l) n. A table used for card- 
Care, (kar) n. (A.-b. earn, L. cura.] Conceni or 
anxiety of mind ; — charge or oversight, implying 
responsibility ; — attention or heed ; caution ; heedful- 
ness ; watchlulness ; — the object of watchlul attention 
or anxiety ; solicitude ; management. 

Care, (kar) v.i. To be anxious or solicitous; to be 
concerned ; — to be inclined or disposed : — imp. A pp, 
cared; ppi\ caring. 

Careen, (ka-rCn') r. t. [O. Eng. ccirive.] To heave on 
one side, as a sliip, for the pui-jwso of calking, rejiair- 
ing, Ac. V. t. 'J'o incline to one side, as a sliip 
under a ])re8s of sail: — imp. A 2 > 2 ^. careened; 
careening. 

Career, (ka-reri) n. [L. currus, waggon.] A course ; 
— rapidity of motion; a race;— general course of 
actiou ; proccilure ; time of service. 

Career, (ka-rOr ) r. i. To move or run rapidly '.—impt. 
A pp. careered ; ptpr. careering. 

Corelul, (kar'lodl) a. lull of care or solicitude;— 
giving good heed ; — attentive ; anxious ; provident. 
Caretuiiy, (karifool-ie) adv. With care, anxiety, or 
solicitude. [cautious and vigilant conduct. 

Careiulness, (karifool nes) n. Anxiety ; solicitude ; 
Careless, (kar']e.s) a. [From care and tlie termination 
/<•'!?.] IJaving jio care; — Iree from anxiety; — done or 
stiid without care ; hoedlcKs ; thoughtless ; regardless. 
Carelessly, (kurlcs-ie) adc. In an iuditterent or 
heedless manner. [want of caution. 

Carelessness, (kurlo.s-ne8) n. Inattention ; negligence ; 
Caress, (leu-res') v. t. [F. cftri’^wr.] To treat with 
affection or kindness; tofondlo: — imp. &pp. caressed; 
ppi'. caressing. [ing with afleotion. 

Caress, (ka-ree') n. An act of endearment; embrao- 
Caressingly, (ka-res'ing-lc) adv. In a loving and 
fondling manner. 

Caret, (ka'ret) v. [L. carrre, to want.] A mark [a] 
which shows tliat sometliiug omitted in tiie line is 
interlined above, or inserted in tho margin. 

Cargo, (kar'go) n. [Sp. cargar, to load.] The ladj|.g 
or freight of a ship. [kind. 

Caribou, (kurie-bool n. A quadrupbd of the reindeer 
Caricature, (kar-e-ka-tur') u [It. caricatura.] The 
exaggerated representation, pictorial or verbal, of 
that which is cliaraoteristiu ; — a figure or description 
in .which the peculiarities of a person or thing ora 
mode ruliculous. 

Caricature, (kiir-o-ka-turi) v. t. To make a caricature 
of; to burlesque imp. & pp. oaiioatured; ppr* 
oarioatTiring. 

Caricaturist, (kar-o-ka-tur'ist) n. One who makes 
caricatures. 

Caries, (ka' re- Oz) n. [L..] An ulceration of hone. 
Cttinated, (kai'^in-d-ted) «. [L* Carina, keel] Shap^ 
like tlio keel of a ship. [can-iage. 

Oariide, (kar'e-ol) a. [It. carrimla.] A &iall open 


Gaiioaityt (k&-Te<Hi'(»«te) tk Ulcexation of a bone; 
morfiilcatioa ; rotteuness. [oua tooth. 

CariottS) (k&'re-ua) a. Uioeratod or deoayod, as a cart- 
Oarkioip, (kark'ixig) a. Distressing : perplexing. 

Oarl, (a&rl) n. [A.-S. carf.] A rude, rustic, rough 
man kind of hemp. 

Gariine, (kar'lin) n. IF. earlinffue.] A timber, rang- 
ing fore and aft, directly over the keel. 

Gariook, (karlok) n. A kind of isinglass. 

Gannan, [kar'man) n. A man who drives a cart. 
Oarmelite, (kar'meldt) n. A monk of an order ostab* 
lished on Mount Carmel, in Syria, in the twelfth 
century. 

Garminative, (kar-min'at-iv) n. [L. earmiiiarey to 
cleanse.] A medicine to remedy colic and ilatuluucy. 
Garmine, (kar min) n. [L. cur7nesi7ius.j A pigment 
of a rich crimson colour, prepar ed from cooliineal. 
Garnage, (k.ir n^) n. [L. caro, ilesh.] The llesh of 
slain animals ; — slaughter ; massacre. 

Garnalt (kar'nal) a. IL. canudis^ from caro, earnis, 
flesh.] Pertaining to flesh ; fleshly ; — given to Rensual 
induigenoe; natural as opposed to spiritual; mi- 
regenerate. [desire or api)etiie. 

Oarnaiity, (kar-nal'e-te) Sensuality ; — gross ness of 
Garnalize, (k^nal-iz) v. t. To make carnal ; to debase: 
— imp. & pp. carnalized ; pp?-. carnalizing. 

Garnally, (kar'nal-e) adr. According to the flesh. i 
Gamai-minded, (karTiul-mind-ed) a. Worldly-minded, j 
Garnation, (kox-ua'shun) n. [F.J Flesh-colour; — a! 
species of clove-piak. 

Garneous, (k.ur'no-us) a. [L. carneus, from caro, 
eamit, flesh.] Consisting of, or like, flesh. 

Garnify, (kar'ne-fi) v. i. [L. c«ro, flesh, and /acor, to 
make.] To form flesh ; to grow corpulent. 

Carmval, (karTie-val) «. [It. carnovate.] A festival in 
itoman Oatliolic countries held before Lent ; — a time 
of revelry and frolic. 

Garni vora, (kar-niv' 6 -i*a) w. pi.. [L. euro, flesh, and ! 
vorare, to devour.] Animals wliicli food on llc.sh, or 
devour others. 

Garnivorous, (kar-niv'fi-rus) n. Feeding on flesh. 
Garnosity, (k^-nos'e-te) n. A fleshy oxcresconco 
fleshiness. 

Garob, (kar'ob) n. [A. kharrAb.] A leguminous 
evergreen tree, a native of fcJpain, 

Italy, and the Levant. 

Garoohe, (ka-roah') n. [It. carozza.] 

A carriage for pleasure. 

Garni, (aar'ol) n. [L. carola.] A 
song of joy or mirth ; a lay ; — a do- ' 
votiouai sung. 

Garol, (kaPol) v. t To praise or cele- 
brate in song ; — v. i. To sing in joy 
or festivity ; to warble : — imp. ai 
pp, oaroled ; ppr. caroling. 

Carotid, (ka-rot'id) n. [G. pi. ka- Carob. 
rdtidea] A large artery conveying the blood from the 
aorta to the heiui [merrymaking. 

Garouaal, (ka-rouifal) n. A jovial feast or festival ; 
C Jtottse, (ka-rouz') v. i. [Ger. garaus, end.] To drink 
abundantly ; to drink in a jovial manner ‘.-—imp. ii 
pp. oaroused ; ppr. oarousing. 

Carouse, (ka-rouz') n. A drinking match. 

Gaxp, (karp) v. », [L. car part, to seizo.J To censure, 

or flnd fault without reason, or petulantly. 

Carp, (karp) n. (L. carpo.] A family of soft-finnod, 

fr^- water fishes. 

Carpal, (kar'pal) a. [L. carpus^ -4 

wrist.] Pertaining to the cai’pus 

Garj^, (kar'j^I) n. [G. harpoa,\ 

A simple pistil, or one of the parts 
of a compound pistil. Carp. 

Carpenter, (kar'pen-tgr) n. [L, earpmtum, waggon.] 
An artificer who works in timber; « tramar and 
builder of houses and ships. 


Oarpentry, (k&r'pen-tce) n. Art of cutting, fram- 
ing, and joining timl3W pieces of timber framed 
and connected, dm. the work of a carpentei*. 

Oarpet, (kkr'pet) n. [L. carpers, to pluck.] A heavy 
woollen fabric, used as covering flar floors, stairs, Ac. 
Carpet, (kar'pet) v. t. To cover with oarpet or car- 
pets imp. & pp. carpeted ; ppr. carpeting. 
Oai^t-bag, (kdr'pet-bag) tu A trawslhug-bog. 
Garpeting, (kupet-iug) n. Materials for carpet; 
car^iets m gener^. [oavllling. 

Carping, (karp'ing) n. Unreasonable fkult-flnding ; 
Carpingly, (kiirp'iug-le) adv. Captiously. 

Oarpology, (kto-jioro-je) n. [Q. karpoa, flruit, and logoa, 
discourse.] Tlxat branch of botany which relates to 
the structure of seeds and fruit. [for jellies, Ac. 

Carrageen, (kax^a-gOti) n, A kind of sea- weed, used 
Oarri^e, (kar'rij) 71. Act of carrying ;— that whioli 
carries ; a vehicle for pleasure or for passengers de- 
meanour ; behaviour. [veyed in carriages. 

Carriageable, (kur'rij-a-bl) a. That which may bo oon- 
Carrier, (kar're-er) n. One who is employed to carry 
goods ;-r^ species of ]>igeon. 

Carrion, (kai-'ro-uu) n. [It. earogna, L. caro, flesh.] 
The dead and putrefying flesh of animals. 

Carrion, (kar're-un) v. Kelatii^ to dead and putrefy- 
ing cai'casses; — feeding on carrion. 

Oarronade, (kar'un-ud) n. A short cannon. 

Carrot, (kiur^ut) 71 . [It. carota.} A plant having an 
esculent root of a rodiiish-yellow colour. [yeUow. 
Carroty, (kar'ut-e) a. Like a carrot in colour ; reddish- 
Carry, (kar're) v. t. (F. charring from char, oar.) 
To convey or transport ; — to irajiel ; — to transfer, as 
from one column, page, or book, to another ; — to 
oflect or accomplish ; — to obtain iKissessioa of by 
force ; — to exhibit ; to imply ; — to conduet or demean; 
— c.i. 'To conveyor jiroiiel; to boar :--i>ap. it pp. 
carried ; jipr. carrying. 

Carse, (kars) n. Low fertile land traversed by a river. 
Cart, (kart) n. [L. carrtn.J A two-wiieoled voluole 
used in hiusbandry, or fl>r carrying heavy goods. 

Cart, (kart) v. t. 'To carry or convey on a oiuft imp. 
6 l pp. carted ; ppi‘. carting. [priuo paid for carting. 
Cartage, (kart'aj)n. Act of carrying in a cart;— the 
Carte- blanche, (kiut'blansh) «. [F.J A blank paper; 
— unconditional terms ; — an unlimited oll'er ;—dis- 
cretionary power. [portrait on a visiting ccml. 

Carte-do-visite, (kurt-de-viz-it') n. [F.J A jihotographio 
Cartel, (kar'tel) 71, [L. char:a.\ An agi-eomeut be- 

tween states at w.-ir as for the exchange of prisoners ; 
— A note of defiance ; a challenge. [teamster. 

Carter, (kiirt'er) n. The man who drives a cart; a 
Cartesian, (kar-tO'^zo-an) a. l*ei*tainiug to the TTench 
piiilusupher Des Cartes, or to his philosophy. 
Carthusian, (kar-thu'ze-au) n. One of a religious order 
named from Churtrmx, in France, famed for their 
austerities. [whitish elastic substance ; gristle. 

Cartilage, (kar'te-l&j) n. [L. eartilago.] A smooth 
Cartilaginous, (kar-te-laj'in-us) a. Pertaining to or 
like cartilage ; gristly. 

OarLography, (kar-tog'ra-fe) »i. [G. charts, a loaf of 
jiaiier, and graphem, to write.] Art or practice of 
funning charts or majM. 

Cartoon, (kar-tOun') n. [F. carfoi.] A design drawn 
on strong paper to bo iiaiated in fresco ; — a design 
coloured for working in mosaic, tapestry, Ac; — 
a printed sketch or illustration. 

Caxtouoh, (kar-tubsh') n. [F. ] A tablet in the form of 
a -roll or scroll;— a charge fora firo-ann; — the box 
containing the charge a wooden bomb. 

Cartridge, (kai/trij) n, [L. charta, paper,] A case of 
paper containing a cliarge of powder and boll for a 
flro-arui. 

Cartridge-box, (kaFtrij-boks) w. A case for cartridgOH. 
Cartridge-paper, (kdr'trij-pa-per) «. Btout paj;>er of 
which oortndges are made. [a mowudaty- 

Gartuiary, (kaPtu-lgr-e) n. A register or record;, as of 
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Oftninole, (K4T'ung<kl) n. [L. 



maker of carts. 

, , , caro, flesh.] A small 

fleshy exeresoenoe appendage at the hilam or 
soar of aseed. 

0«rve, (k&rv) v. t [A-S. eeorfan.] To out, as wood, 
stone, or other material, in an artistic or decorative 
maimer; — to shape; — to cut into small pieces or 
slices ; — to distribute :-»v. t. To exercise the trade of 
a carver ; — to cut uj) meat '.—amp. pp, carved ; ppi\ 
carving. 

Oarving, (k&rv'ing) n. Act dr art of cutting wood, 
stone, &o. device or figure carved cuttuig up meat 
at table. 

Caryatid, (ka-re-atld) it. fO. karuatidex, priestesses of 
Diana.] A female figure supporting an 
entablature. 

Casoabel, (kas'ka>bel) u. [Pg. eaticavel.] 

The knob or i>omiuelion at the extre- 
mity of a cannon. 

Oasoade, (kas'kad) n. [F. caitcade.] A 
waterfall, narrow in space, and small 
in volume ; an artificial lall in a gai*> 
den, Ac. 

Oa8oariUa,(ka8-ka-ril'la)n, [Sp. cducara.]. 

A plant of Jamaica, which iuriiishos a 
tonia 

Case, (kos) n. [L. capea.] A covering, 
box, or sheath ; that which incloses or Caryatid, 
contains ; — a box and its contents ; tiie quantity con- 
tained in a box ; — a frame containing boxes lor hold- 
ing type. limp. & pp. cased; ppt\ casing. 

Case, (ktls) v. t. To cover with or put in a case : — 

Case, (kds) n. [L. ea/nts.J An event, occurrence, orvir- 
cumstauce ; — that which hapi<ou8 or l^olalls ; — a steto 
or condition of things or persons a question of facts 
or principles requiring soiutujn or decision a cause 
or suit to be tried in court an inflection or termi- 
nal cliange in a noun. 

Case-harden, ( k’lViu'ml-ii ) v. t. To harden, as iron, 
by converting the surface into steel . 

Caseine, (ka'se-in) n. (h. cheese.] The curd or 

coagulabie jiart of milk ; — the leguiuiniuis part <*f 
substances. (case ; a coiujHMitor. 

Oaseman, (kOs'mun) n. One who sets \ip type at the 

Casemate, (kAs'mat) n. (it. c'a«a7;uifta.] A bomb- 
proof oliauiber, in which 
camion may bo placed to bo « 
fired through eiubrasures; — 
also capable of being use<i 
as a magazine, or lor quar- 
tering troops. 

Oasemated, (k£ls'iuat-ed) a. 

Furnislied with a casemate. 

Casement, (kas'uieut) n. A 
window frame, usually in 

two hiiigod «) u« AptnatB 

turn outwalk or inwards. wouUi tire tlirougu the eiu- 

Oaseous, (kd'se-us) a, (L. 6ra«ur<i m the wall ; a gun 
case as, cheese.] Pertaining at u would lire ea frarterte, 

tn t^r lika che.vn «jr over the iianipet. 1>, a 

to, or like, cnci^. vara inot ; E.Bcarp-wall, the 

Casern, (ka'z«rii)«. fL. cam.} cuter face of which is the 
A lodging for soldiers in gar- scorp; a l>, tcrre-pleiu. 
risoii towna 



Casemate. 


Case-shot, (klis'shot) n. A collectdoii of small projec- 
tiles incloi^ in a case to be discharged from cannon. 

Case-worm, (kas'wurm) n. A worm or grub that 
makes itself a cose. 

Cash, (kaah) n. [P. cat we.] Coin or specie ; money ; 
ready money ; bank-notes, bonds, or any ptiper con- 
vertible into money. 

Cash, (kaeh) v. t. To turn into cash ; to exchange for 
money:— iwp, &pp. cashed; ppr. cashing. 

Cash-book;, (l^h^OOk) n. A liook in wliich is kept 
a register or account of money transactions. 

Cashier, (kash-eri) n. One who has charge of moo^ 
in a bank, Ac. ; a cash-keeper. 


Cashier, (kash-exO v. f. [L. coweere.] To dismiss firom 
an office or place of trust;— to discard imp. A pp. 
oaehiered; ppi*. cashiering. 

Caehmere, (k^i'mer) n. A rich and costly kind of 
shawl a fine woollen stuff. 

Casing, (kiis'ing) n. Act of covering a body to pro- 
tect from injury a covering. 

Casino, (ka se tio) n. [ItJ A public saloon for danc- 
ing or singing. 

Cask, (k-ask) n. [F. casque.] A close vessel for con- 
taining liquors made ol staves, headings, and hoops ; 
— the quantity contained in a cask. 

Cai^et, (kask'et) n. [Casi\] A small box for Jewels 
or other articles. [head and neck ; a helmet. 

Casque, (kask) n. A piece of defensive armour for the 

Cassation, fkas-iVshun) 91 . [L. cassare, to annul.] The 
act of annulling. 

Cassava, (kas'sa-va) n. [Haytian Irasa&i.] A sjpecies 
of the manihot, from which tapioca is obtained. 

Casse-paper, (kas'se-pa-pgr) n. [F. pa 2 ner cass^.} 
lirokeu paper ; the two outside quires of a ream. 

Cassia, (kash'ya) /i, |H. qesidh.] A genus of legii- 

ininoiis plants ; — a siiecies of laurel ; — the cheaper 
kinds of cinuaniou. 

Cassimere, (kas'se-nicr) 11 . [Sp, Casitnh^a.] A thin 
twilled woollen cloth used for men’s garments : — also 
Icrsetf-mere. 

Cassino, (kas-si'no) n. A game at cards. 

Cassius, (kfis'se-us) a. A beautiful jiui-ple pigment ob- 
tained from the chloride of gold. 

Cassock, (kas'uk) n. [F. cusaque.] A close garment 
worn by clergy under the surjjice or gowui. 

Cassowary, (ka.H'Bu-wa-re) n. [lliudost. kassv >naris.\ 
A largo bird reseinlding tho 
UMtiich, and, next to it, the 
largf.‘»t living bird. 

Cast, (kastjr.b [Dan. /.Ytsh.] 

'J’o semi or di'ivo from by 
force ; to fling : to Imrl ; — to 
turn ivH the sight ; — te tlirow 
on the ground, as in wrest- 
ling : to overcome ; — to scat- 
ter as seed ; to tlirow as dice ; 
to conilemii by trial; — to 
throw off or shed ; — to com- (Jassowary. 

pute; b* reckon; — to form by pouring liquid metal 
into a mouhi ; -to distribute as the parts of a play 
among a<;tors , — r. i. 'J o turn or revolve in the mind ; 
— to receive form or shape ; — to wai-p, so as to bring 
a ship to tho wind App. oast; pp9\ casting. 

Cast, (k.'ist) a. The act of casting; a throw; — the 
tiling thrown ; — tho distance to which a thing is 
throw'll a chance or venture -act of casting in a 
mould; — form or shape;— a slight degree of coloiii* 
as a cast of red ; — assignment of parts in a play ; — 
the actors to w liom tho paits are assigned ; — a mo- 
tion or turn :ts of the eye ; direction ; gUinoe. 

Castanea, (kas-ta'ne-a) n. [G. kastanon.] A genus 
of ti-ees including tho common chestnut-tree. 

Castanet, (kas'ta-net) n. Two small concave shelA.^ of 
ivory or hard wood, shaped like spoons, fastened to 
the thumb, and beat with the middle finger. 

Castaway, (kast'a-wa) iu An abandoned person ; a re- 
probate. [value. 

Castaway, (kastVwa) «. Rejected; useless; of no 

Caste, (kast) n. [F. cfwfc.] An order or class ; — one of 
the four hereditary classes into which society in India 
is liivided. 

Castellan, (kas'tel-lan) n. [L. casUllum^ castle.] A 
governor or constable of a castle. 

Castellated, (kas'tel-lat-ed) a. Adorned with turi'ets 
and battlements, like a castle. 

Caster, (kast'er) ?i. One who oasts or oompfutes; — a 
phial or cruet, used to coutaiu condiments at the 
table a stand to contain such ;— a small, wheel on a 
swivel on which fiimiture is rolled Oattor. 
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CMtigftte, (kas'te-g&t) v. i. [L. cuitigare.] lb punish 
by stnpM ; to ooiroot ; to chastise : — imp. ii jpp. oaa< 
tigateo ; ppr. caatigating. 

Castigation, p^as'te-g&'shun) n. Punishment by tvhip- 
jpin^ ; chastisement ; correctioa 
Oastwatory, (ka&'te*g&t>o-re) a. Corrective ; punitive. 
Oaatile Soap, (kas'tei sop) v. A fine, hard, white, or 
mottled soap, made with olive oil and soda. 

Casting, (kast'ing) n. Tlie act of casting or founding ; 
— an^ thing formed In a mould ; — the taking of im- 
pressions of figures, busts, medals, drc. ; — assignation 
of imrts in a play the warping of a IkmuyI. 
Casting-vote, (kawing-vot) «. Vote of a presiding of- 
ficer, which decides a question when the votes are 
equadly divided. [into moulds. 

Cast-iron, (kast'i-urn) n. Iron which has been cast 
Castle, (kas'sl) n. [L. castelium,] A fortified residence; 
a fortress ; — a piece made to represent a castle, used 
in chess. [a castle. 

Castle, (kas'sl) v. i. In chess, to cover tiie king with 
Castle-builder, (kas^sl-bild-er) n. One who builds 
castles in the air; a visionary. 

Cast-off, (kast'of) a. Laid aside ; as, cast-off" clothes. 
Castor, (kas'tgr) n. [L. castor.] A gena.s of animals, 
In W’hich the beaver is included : — a substance of a 
penetrating smell and bitter taste, found in tiie beaver. 
Castor-oil, (kaa'tgr-oil) w. |A coiTuptiun of t'tMiiU’-oil, 
The oil of a plant found in i / ncv. y'7 
the West Indies, (Palma 
Chrigti.) It is a mildcath- 

Castrametatlon, (kjis-tra-me- 
til'shun) n. [L. caaira me- 

tari.) Art or act of encamp- (3b f ^ 

ing; the mai'king or laying | - 

out of a camp. » 

Castrate, (kas^tr&t) v. t. (L. Castor-oil Plant, 
costfare,] To deprive of the testicles ; to emasculate ; 
—to purge or punfy, as a book & -pp. castrated ; 

ppr. oos&ating. 

Castrated, (kas-trat'ed) a. Purged ; purified. 

Castration, (kas-tra'shuii; n. Act of depriving of the 
testiolea Isiiarrow-hawk. 

Gastrel, (kas'trel) n. A kind of hawk resembling the 
Cast-steel, (kast'stel) n. Llistered steel smelted, cast, 
and rolle<l out into hoi’s. 

Casual, (kazh'u-al) a. fL. cuaus, fall.] Happening 
without design, and without ixiing foreseen ; acciden- 
tal ; fortuitous ; occasional. 

Casually, (kazh'u-al-le) adr. By chance; accidentally ; 
occasionally. 

Casualty, (kazh^u-al-te) n. That wliicli comes witiioui 
design or without being foreseen ; an accident ; — an 
accidental injury ; misfortune. (cases. 

Casuist, (kazh^u-ist) n. One who studios and resolves 
Casuistic, (kazh-u-isVik) a. Relating to cases of con- 
science. 

Casuistry, (kazh'fl-ist-re) n. Science of determining 
'^e right or wrong of acts and opinions, or of csises of 
conscience ; — in a bad sense, sophistry. 

Cat, (kat) n. [A.-S. cat.] A well-known domestic ani- 
mal ; — a strong tackle to draw an anchor up a double 
tripikl : — a game at ball ; — a whip. [anchor. 

Cat, (kat) V. t. To bring up to the cat-head, as an 
Oatfmhreais, (kat-a-ki’e'sis) n. [G. katachreathai, to 
misuse.] An abuse of a trope: a far-fetched metaphor. 
Cataelysm, (kat'a-klizm) n. [G. kalakluzein, to inun- 
date.] An extensive overflow ; a deluge. 

Cataomb, (kat'a-k5m) n. [G. kata, downward, and 
kumbi, cavity.] A cave used for the burial of the 
dead ; — a wine vault with niches or divisions. 
CataoeustioB, (kat-a-kous'tiks) n. sing. That part of 
acoustics which treats of reflected sounds or ecnoes. 
Catadipptrio, (kat-a-di-op'trik) a. [G. kata, against, 
dia, thrifugb, and optein, to see.] Pertaining to or 
torolTing tbe rafifction of 
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Cataleotio, (kat-a-lek'tik) a. IG. kcUaHgtin, to leave 
off.] Wanting a syllable at the end. 

Catalepsy, (katVlep-se) n, [G. katalamhanein, to seise 
upon.] A sudden suspension of the senses and ot* 
volition, the Ixidyand limbs preserving a fixed posttuo. 
Cataleptic, (kat-a-lep^tlk) a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling catalepsy. 

Catalogue, (kat'a-log) n. [G. kata^ down, and legein, 
to say.] A list or enumeration of munos, titlt», or 
articles luvanged methodically. 

Catalogue, (kat'a-log) v. t. To make a list of. 

Catalysis, (kat-al'e-sis) ». [G. Dissolution; 

— decomposition of chemical bodies. 

Catamaran, (kat-a-mar-anO n. [Ceylon, cdtAd-ntdrdn.J 
A raft consisting of three 
pieces of wood lashed to- 
gether, and moved by a large 
sail. 

Catamenial, (kat-a-me'iie-al) 
u. [G. kata, down, and 
month. J Pertaining to 
inenstioial diseixarges. 

Catamount, (kat'a-mount) n. 

[Cat and mount.] The wild Catamaran, 
cat, cougar, or jninxa. 

CataphonicB, (kat-a-fbn'iks) it. sing. [G. kata, andpboni, 
sound.) The doctrine of rcHected sounds. 

Cataplasm, (kat' 2 i-pluzm)n. [G. to anoint.] 

A poultice. 

Catapult, (kat'a-pult) n. [G. kata, down, and ballem, 
to throw.] An engine used 

by the Greeks and Romans ^ ^ * 

for throwing stones, ax- V 

Cataract, (kat'a-rakt) n. [G. 
kutareynunai, to break 
against.] A torrent ; — a wa- 
terfall ; the flow of a large 
boiiy of w'ater over a i)reci- 
pice ; —a disorder in the eye Catapult 

by which vision is marred. 

Catarrh, (ka-tori) n. |0. katarrein, to flow down.] An 
inflamnuxtory afl'ectlou of the external organs of re- 
spiration. 

Catastrophe, (ka-tas'trS-fe) n. [0. kata, down, and 
strephein, to turn.] FiniU event, usually of a disas- 
trous nature : — the winding ujx of the jxlot of a play ; 
denouement. (thrush fhmiiy. 

Cat-bird, (kat'bcrd) n. An American bird of the 
Catch, (kach) V. ?. [A.-S. ceuc, fetter,] To seize with 

the hand ; — to take, as in a snare or net to take 
hold on to clxann; — to take by sympathy, oontAgion, 
or infection 1<» come upon unexpectedly;— to over- 
take ; — V. %. To seize and keep hold, as a hook ; to 
grsxsp at ; — to spread by infecting : — imp. U pp. 
caught ; ppr. catching. 

Catch, (kach) n. Act of seizing ; seizure ; — that which 
is taken ; sudden advantage ; gain ; — a play upon 
words ; — a Ixumorous round, in which the singers al- 
ternate the words the last word in a jjage reprinted 
at the top of the succeediixg page ; — the dosing word 
of an actor's speech serving as a cue to the speaker 
following. 

Catchpoll, (kach'pfil) n. [From catch and poll, the 
head.] A bailifi’s assistant. 

Catchup, (kach'up) 7i. [Chin, kit jap.] A sauce made 
from mushrooms, tomatoes, walnuts, ^c. 

Cateohetioal, (kat-e-ket'ik-al) a. Relating to or con- 
sisting in asking questions and receiving answera 
Gateohetioally, (kat-S-ket'ik-al-la) adv. By question 
and answer. 

Catechise, (kat'e-kiz) v. t. [G. kaUchizein.] To in- 
struct by asking questions and correcting the answers, 
especially in religious doctrine to question or in- 
terrogate. 

QateehifWr (k^tVS-kigm) n. An eleine]itiu 7 book ooa^ 
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toining ft vttvimaay of fiMte or pxindpleB in the fiorm 
of Questioiii anBwere. 

Gftteehiet, (kftV£»kist) n. One who catechises. 

CflitMhtt, (kat'e-ku) n. [Gochin-Ohiii. cay cau,] A 
brown, astringent vegetable extract. 

Ctetoehumen, (kat-e-ku'men) n. [G. katgcheiu, to in- 
struct.] One who is receiving rudimentary instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of Christianity ; a neoiihyte. 
Gfttegorieal, ^t-e-gor'ik-al) a. Pertaining to a cate- 
gory ;---a4^tting no conditions or exceptions ; hIjso- 
Ittte; p^tive. [directly; positively. 

Ctetegorioally, (kat-e-gor'ik-al-le) adv. Absolutely; 
Category, (kat^e-gor-e) n, [6. kata, down, agorcuein, 
to assert.] A chiss or order of ideas or conceptions ; 
•*-the list of atthbutes, qualities, or predicates under 
e.'ich class or order of ideas; --a positive asseitioii or 
affirmation of some quality or predicate ; a i-ulo or 
normal law ; condition. 

Catenarian, (kat-ea-ur'6-an) a. [L. catena, chain.] 
Eelating to or resembling a chain. 

Catenary, (kat'en-ar-e) «. A curve formed by a 
dol'd banging between two points nut in the same 
vertical line. 

Catenate, (kat'en-at) v. i. [L. eatenare, from catena, 
chain.] To connect in a series of links ii pp. 

catenated ; pp>'. catenating. 

Cater, (ka^tgr) v. ». [L. captare, to take,] To buy or 
pincure provisions ; to purvey : — imp. & pp. catered ; 
ppr. catering. 

Cfaterer, (ka'^r-§r) n. One who provides provision; 
a purveyor in general. 

Caterpillar, (kat'gr-pil-lgr) n. [0. Eng. eater-piller, 
f^mcate, food, and piLler, robber.] Tlio larval stiite 
of a butterfly or any lopidoptcrous insect ; a grub. 
Caterwaul, OcaVgr-wawl) v. %. [From eat and wauL, 
to cry.] To cry as cats in rutting time ; to yell. 

Oates, (k&ts) n, pi. [F. aeat, buying.] Food, especially 
luxurious food ; delicacies ; dainties. 

Cat^flah, (kat'fleh) n. A large and voracious llsh found 
iu the arctic seas, often from six to seven feet iu 
length, armed with formidable teeth. 

Catgut, (kat'gut) n. A string or cord made from the 
Intestines of animals, especially of sheep . ^ 

Oatharine-'wiieel, (kath'a-rin-hwel) n. A window, or 
compartment of a window, of a circular form, with 
rosettes or radiatiug divisions or spokes a revolving 
wheel ; — a species of firework. 

Cal^han)hig, (kat'harp-ing) n. A rope serving to brace 
in the shrouds of the lower masts behind the yards. 
Oathsitio, (ka-thuFtik) a. [G. katharoe, pure.] Cleans- 
ing the bowels ; purgative. 

Cathartio, (Ua-th&r'tik) n. A medicine that pi-omotes 
alviue discharges ; a purgative. 

Cat-head, (katTied) ;i. A timber projecting from the 
bow of a ship thi'ough winch the ropes pose by wliich 
the anchor is raised. [diocese. 

Cathedral, (ka-che'dral) n. The principal church iu a 
Cathedral, (ka-the^dral) o. Pertaining 1o the head 
church of a diocese ; — emanating from tlio choir of 
office ; official : authoiitative. 

Calffieter, (kath^e-tgr) «. [G. fi’oin kata, down, and 

hiemi, to send.] A tubular instrument intro- 
duced into the bladder to draw off the urine a 
bougie. 

Cathode, Cca^thdd) n. [G. kata, down, and odo$, way.] 
The Burmoe by which the electric curreni leaves sub- 
stances through which it passes. 

Oat-hole, (kat'hdl) n. One of two small holes astern 
through which hawsers are passed. 

Catholic, (kath'oMk) a. [G. kata, throughout, and 
olo8, whola ] Universal or general liberal ;--pertam- 
ing to or affiectiug Boman Catholics. 

Cauolio, <kath''ol-ik) n. A membei* of tlie Homan 
Catholic ohuroh. 

Cathdlioism, (ka-ihol'e-sism) n. The body of, or 
upeement with, the general doctrine, practice, and 

discipline of the church ;— -now the faith and practice 
of the Romish Chuich; papistry. 

Catholicity, (ka-tho1-is'it-e) n. Liberality of thought 
and sentiment, especially in »ligiou. 

CaUiolioon, (ka-thol'e-kon) n. [G. kafholikon, sc. 
iama, remedy.] A remedy for ail diseases; a panacea. 
Catkin, (kat'kin) n. [Diminutive of cat, from its re- 
semblance to a cat’s tail.] An ament; a kind of 
inflorescence, consisting of overlapping scales. 

Catling, (katTing) «. A little cat;— a double-edged, 
sharp-pointed dismembering knife. 

Catmint, (kat'miut) n. A well-known plant, having 
a strong scent. 

Cat-o-nine-tails, (kat-6-mn'talz) n. A whip with nine 
lashes. 

Catoptrical, (kat-op'trik-aJ) a. Relating to vision by 
reflection. 

Catoptrics, (kat-op'triks) n. sing. [G. katoptron, mir- 
ror.] Tlrnt part of optics which explains the proper- 
ties and phenomena of reflected light. 

Cat’s-oradle, (kats-kra'dJ) n. A child’s game played 
with a string twisted on the fingers. 

Oat’s-eye, (kats'i) n. A vai'iety of quartz or chalcedony, 
with opalescent reflections, as those from the eye of 
a cat. 

Cat’s-paw, (kats'paw) n. A light air, perceived by a rip- 
pling on tho water ; — a turn in the bight of a rope; 

— a dupe ; tho tool of another. 

Cat’s-tail, (kats’tal)n. A tall reed with long, flat leaves ; 

— a kind of gl ass, herd's-grasi. [ball called cat. 

Cat-stick, (kat'siikl n. A club used in the game of 
Cattle, (kat'J) n, pi. [L. eapitalis, chief.] Domestic 
quadrupeds collectively, especially those of the bovine 
genus. [ing the breed of cattle. 

Cattle-club, (katl-klub) n. An association for improv- 
Cattle-show, (kat'l-shd) n. An exhibition of domestic 
animals for x>i'izcs, or the encouragement of agricul- 
turo. I tlie race originating near Mt. Caucasus. 

Caucasian, (kaw-ka'she-an) n. An Indo-European 
Caucus, (kaw'kus) n. A meeting for political or party 
objects. [or of the nature of, a toil. 

Caudal, (kaw'dal) a. [L. cauaa, tail.] Pertaining to. 
Caudate, (kaw'dat) a. Having a tail, or tail-like aji- 
]>endago. [sick pei'sous. 

Caudle, (kaw'dl) n. [F. chaudH.} A warm drink for 
Caudle, (kaw'dl) v. t. To make into ciiudle, 

Cauf, (kawf) ’t. [Celt, co/l.] A chest for keeping fish 
alive in water; — a vessel for raising coal from the 
mine to the suifaco. 

Caul, (kawl) n. [Cowl.] A net or covering for the 
head; — a membrane covering part of the lower in- 
testines ; the membrane enveloping the foetus. 
Caulescent, (kaw-les'ent) a. |L. cavlis, stalk.] Hav- 
ing an herbaceous stem which beais both leaves and 
fi-uctifleation. 

Cauliflower, (kaw'le-flow-er) n. [L. eaulis, stalk, 
wid Jlower. ] A variety of cabbage having a short stem 
and a curd-like head, which is edible. 

Causal, (kawz'al) a. [L. eousa^ts.J Relating to, Im- 
plying, or containing, a cause or causes. 

Causality, (kawz-al'e-te) n. The agency of a cause • 
tho mental faculty wdiich discerns tlie relation be- 
tween causes and effects — the l(^cal faculty. 

Causation, (kawz-a'ediun) n. Act of causing act or 
agent by which an effect is produced. 

Causative, (kawz'a-tiv) a. [L. causare, *10 cause.] Ex- 
pressing a cause or reason effecting, as a cause or 
agent. 

Causatively, (kawa/a-tiv-le) adv. In a causative manner. 
Cause, (kawz) n. [L. causa.] That which produces or 
effects a result that which is the origin of an action ; 

suit or action in court ; case ; — ^the side of a quefh 
tion or controversy espous^ and advocated. 

Cause, (kawz) v. t. To produce; to be the oocasioi^ 
of;— to effect by agency, power, or influence 
iipp. oaused; ppr. eauauif. 
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Oauseleit, (kawzlet) cu Uncaused or uncreated ; ori - 1 
ginal in : — without reason or motive. | 

Oauselestly, (kawzleade) adv. Without cause, reason, j 
or ground. I 

Causeway, (kawz'wa) «. [O. Eng. eaUep.} A raised ! 
way over wet or marshy ground ; the paved way on a 
street. i 

Caustic, (kaws^tik) a. fG. kaustikos, from kaiein, to 
bum.J Destructive to the texture of any tiling; burn- 
ing ; corrosive : — severe ; satix’ioal ; sliarp. 

Caustic, (kawa'tik) n. Any substance which concedes 
or destroys the texture of animal substances a curve 
which is a tangent to the areiiection or refraction of 
another curve. [manner. 

Caustically, (kaws'tik-al-le) adv. In a bitter or severe 
Cautelous, (kaw'tel-us) a. [F. cauieleux.} Cautious; 
wary ; — vrily ; treacherous. 

Cauter, (kaw'ter) [G. kauterion, a branding-iron, 
from kaiein^ to burn.] A hot, searing iron. 

Cauterism, (kaw'tgr-izm) n. Use or application of 
caustics. [or souring. 

Cauterization, (kaw-t^r-iz-Oi'shun) n. Act of burning 
Cauterize, (kaw'tei-iz) v. t. To burn or seal* witJi lire 
or a hot iron, as morbid flesh : — imp. pp. caut- 
erized; ppr, cauterizing. 

Cautery, (kaw'tgr-e) n. A burning, tut of morbid flesh, 
by a hot iron, or by caustic medicines. 

Caution, (kaw'ahun) n. [L. eautio, from cavere, to lake 
care.] Prudence in regard to danger ; provident care; 
weariness; — exhortation to wariness; warning secu- 
rity for ; bond. 

Caution, (kaw'shun) v. t. To give notice of danger to ; 
to warn: to advise: — imp, ii pp, cautioned; ppr. 
cautioning. [or wjirning given as a pledge. 

Cautionary, (kaw'shun-ar-e) a. Containing caution 
Cautioner, (kaw''8huii-gr) n. One who cautions; — a 
person who is bound for another to the performance 
of an obligation. 

Cautious, (kaw'shus) a. "Wary; watchful; prudent;— 
— attentive to examine probable efl'ects and conse- 
quences of measures, with a view to avoid danger 
or misfortune. [prudently. 

Cautiously, (kaw^sho-us-le) adv. With caution ; wuri ly ; 
Cautiousness, ( kaw'slie-us-nes ) n. Thoughtful vigil- 
ance; watchfulness; provident care. 

Cavalcade, (kav'al-kad) n. [L. cabaLlus.] A proces- 
sion of persons on horseback. 

Cavalier, (kav-a-ler') «. [L. Ctt6aiiv.i,] A horseman ; a 
knight ; — one of the leadem of the court party in the 
ti][pe of King Charles 1. 

Cavalier, (kav-a-ler') a. Gay; sprightly; generous; — 
brave: warlike; — supercilious; liaughty; disdainful. 
Cavalierly, (kav-a-ler'Ie) aUv. In a supercilious or 
haughty manner. 

Cavalry, (kav'al-re) n. Troops which serve on horse- 
back, as dragoons, light horse, (be. 

Cavatina, (kav'a-ten-a) n. A short or light air of one : 
movement. [the earth ; a den, 

Qave, (kav) n. [L. eavut, hollow.] A hollow place in 
Cave, (kav) v. t. To make hollow ; to scoop out ;— 
v.i. To dwell in a cave: — & pp, caved; ppr. 
caving. 

Caveat, (kd've-at) n, [L. let him beware.] An inti- 
mation of warning ; caution ; — a legal notice to stop 
proceedings ; — a bar or hindrance to action. 

Cavendish, (kav'en-dish) «. Tobacco leaf smoothed 
out, and pressed into rectangular oblong cakes. 

Cavern, (kav'gm) n. [L. cavema, from caws, hollow.] 
A deep, hollow place in the earth ; any dark receptacle. 
Cavernous, (kav'srn-us) a. Pull of caverns; hollow. 
Caviare, (kav-e-dr') n. [Turk, havtdr.} The roes of 
fish spiced and salted — used as a relish in Russia. 

Cavil, (kav'il) v. i, [L. caviUari,] To raise captious 
and frivolous objections ; to carp: to wrangle : — imp, 
dtnn. nvilled: vdt. cavillinsr. 

Oavi( (kav'il) n. A frlse or Mvolous ohje^on. 



Cavilling, (kav'il-ing) n. Disputation ; gronndleit ob- 
jection. 

Cavity, (kaVe-te) n. [L. eavitas, ti^oim cavu.% holloVr.] 
A hollow place ; an opening or ai>erture in an inclosed 
space hollowness. 

Caw, (kaw) v.i. To cry like a crow or raven;— t-mp, 
pp. cawed; ppr. cawing. [raven. 

Caw, (kaw) n. The sound made by the crow, rook, or 
Cayenne Pepper, (ka-eu'pex>-tu') n. [From Cayenne, in 
South America.] A very pungent pepper, the pio- 
duct of several species of Capiicum. 

Cayman, (kfl.'man) v. [From the language of iS'uiano.] 
A genus of American reptiles of tlie crocodile family ; 
the alligator. 

Cazique, (ka-zek') n. fSp. cacique.] A chief among 
some trills of South American Indians. 

Cease, (scs) v. i. [L. ee$tare.] To stop ; to come to an 
end ; to desist from motion or action ; to fail ; to bo 
wanting ;— v. t. To put a stop to ; to bring to an end : 
—imp. & pp. ceased ; ppr. ceasing. 

Ceaseless, (aus'les) a. Without cessation or end ; inces- 
sant ; perpetual. [contiimally. 

Ceaselessly, (s&i'les-le) adv. Without intermission ; 
Cedar, (sG'dgr) n. [G. kedrot.] An evergreen tree of 
different species ; tlie cedrut 
liuani is the scriptural cedar 
of Lebanon. 

Cedam, (ae'darn) a. Pertain- 
ing to, or made of, the cedar., 

Cede, (sed) v.t. [L. cedere.] To 
yield or surrender ; to give 
up ; to relin( 4 uisli as a riglitt 
or title;— v.t. To submit; 

h) give way ‘.—imp. A pp. - 
ceded; y/pn ceding. *511 

Cedilla, (s6-dii'a) n. [It. zc- 
difjUa.] A mark placed un- 
der the letter c, to show that Cedsx. 

it is to bo sounded like i; as in facade, (fa-a&d), 
Cedrine, (se'chiu) a. Belonging to cedar. 

Ceil, (sol) v.i. (L. cdure, to cover.] To overlay of 
cover the inner roof of a room or building : — imp. A 
jip. ceiled; jjpr. ceiling. 

Ceiling, (sel'ing) n. The interior part of the roof of a 
room; espeoiaily the lath and plaster work which 
cover it. 

Coiandine, (seran-din) n. [G. chelldon^ tho swallow.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the poppy family— 
» wallow-wort. [he religious rite. 

Celebrant, (Bel'e-brant) n. One who performs a pub- 
Celebrate, (sero-brat) v. t. [L, celebrure^ from celebcr, 
famous.] To praise highly ; to exud ; — to oiiserve 
with solemn ritea; to keep as a feast ; to distinguish 
as a birth-day, ckc., with honour and festivity: — to 
cummemorate : — imp. 6i pp. celebrated ; ppr. cele- 
brating. [known ; renowned ; Ulustrious. 

Celebrated, (sel'e-brat-ed) a. Having celebrity; well 
Celebration, (sel-e-bra'shun) n. Honour or distinction 
bestowed; — commemoration or observance with ap- 
propriate ceremonies ;— solemnization. 

Celebrity, (se-leb're-te) n. Fame : distinction a per- 
son of mark. 

Celerity, (se-lgr'e-te) n. [L. celeritoi, from c«i«r, swift.] 
llapimty of motion ; swiftness ; sp^. 

Celery, (sel'gr-e) n. [G. selinon, parsley.] A plant of 
the parsley family, cultivated as a salad or culinaiy 
vegetable. 

Celestial, (se-lest'yal) a. [L. emUetU^ from cerium, 
heaven. ] Heavenly ; — belonging to heaven ; dwelling 
in heaven ; — supremely pure or blessed. 

Celestial, (se-lest'yal) n. An inhabitant of heaven; an 
angeL 

Celestially, (se-lest'yal-le) adv. In n heavenly manner. 
Celestine, (sel'es-tin) n. Native sulptiate of stsruul^an. 
Oelestine, (sel'es-tin) n. One of a religious order |»uiided 
by Celestine Y. in the thirteenth century. 
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OeUUD, (sS'lO'ftk) a. [Q. Jboilia, from jboilos, hollow.} 
Pdrlainiiig to tne belly or intestines. 

OelibMjr, (sere>ba-se) n. ctelibatu$, from cceleb$, 
unmamc^} The state or an unmarriM man ; baohel* 
Otdhil) ;-~a voluntary or prescribed single life. 

Celiblktet (sel^e-b&i;) n. Condition or life of an un- 
xoAvried mau;-~a bachelor. 

OeUf ('M^l) n. [L. cello,.] A small and close ujuirtment, 
ds in a prison or a monastery; — ^^any small cloHed 
cavity : — a minute sac filled with fluid, fat, (be. ; — the 
minute vessels which form the cellular meiuhrane in 
animals, and the cellular tissue in plants. 

Cellar, (sellgr) n. [L. ctUanwni, a pantry.] A room 
uisder a house or other building used for storage. 
OeUfurage, (serigr-i)j) a. The excavation for a cellar ; a 
series of cellai's connected ; — charge for storage in a 
cellar. ling liquor bottles. 

GeUaret, (sel'er-et) ». A case of cabinet work for hold- 
Oeliula)', (sel u-lgr) a. [L, fa fa, a little cell.] Con- 
sisting of cells or containing cells. 

Oelty (selt) n. [L. Celii.] The iirimitivo Inhabitants of 
the west of Europe, a.s Gaul, iSpaiii, and iiritaiu; — 
an implement of stone or oi' metal found in the bar- 
rows of the early Celts. llangtiage. 

Celtic, (seltTk) u. i^ertaining to the Celts or to their 
Ocltio, (selt'ik) n. Tiie language of the Celts. 

Ceitioiam, (selt'e-sizm) n. A Celtic custom or idiom. 
Cement, (su-raent ) n. [L. caun'Klum, F. cbnen/.J Any 
substance used fur making bodies adhere to ciich other, 
os mortar, glue, &c. iKmd of union. 

Cement, (se-meiit ) v. i. To unite by the use of cement ; 
— ^to unite firmly and closely v. i. T’o unite and 
cohere : — imp. it pp. cemented ; 2U'^- cementing. 
Cementation, (su-meiit-a'shun) n. Act of cementing - 
ocdxesion. 

Cemetery, (sem'e-tgr-e) ii. [G. koimStirioii, from koi- 
imein, to sleep.] A grave-yard ; a church-yard. 
Cenatory, (seu'a-l6-rc) a. [L. cuenaloriite, from cccna, 
supper.] Pertaining or relating to supper. 

Cenooite, (seu'6-bit) n. IG. koinon, conuuun, and bios, 
lifa] One of a religious order dwelling in a convent 
or community. 

Cenotaph, (seu'd-taf) n. [G. kenotaphion, from kcnos, 
empty, and tapUos, tomb.] A ' 

monument erected to one who 
is buried elsewiiere. 

Cento, (sens) v.t. [Abbreviation 
from incense.] To perfume witli 
odours from burning substances : • 
imp. & pp. oeneed ; ppr. censing. . 

Censer, (sens'gr) n. A vessel or 
pan in which incense is bui’iied. 

Coneor, (sens gr) n. [L. censere, to 
value.] A itoman ofUoer who 
numbered Oio citizens, taxed Cenotaph, 
thmn, and supervised their manners or morals; — 
henoe an overseer or con-ector in general ; —a critic ; a ' 
Ihult-huder. 

Censorial, (sen-so're-al) a. Belonging to a censor. 
Glorious, (seu-sd're-us) a. Addicted to censure ; apt 
to blame or condemn ; fauH-hndiug ; captious ; severe. 
Okmsoriously, (sen-so're-us-le) adv. In a censorious 
manner. [censorious. 

OenaoriousnoM, (sen-sO^re-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
OesUKKrahip, (sen'ser-ship) n. Office or dignity of a 
censor. 

Geosurable, (sen'shOOr-a-bl) o. Worthy of censure ; 
hlamable ; ompable ; reprehensible. 

Oenaurablenesa, (sen'sliOOr-a-bl-nes) n. State of being 
censurable ; :6itne8S to be censured : blamablenesa. 
Cenaurably, (aen'shdOr-a-ble) adv. In a blameworthy 
manner. 

Censure, (sen'shddr) n. [h. tsensura.] Aot of blaming, 
finding fault, or "condemning; reproof; reprehension ; 
reprimand. 

Ownurei (sen'shOdr) v. t. To ^4 ^Built vrith ah4 ooo- 
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denm as vrrong; to express disapprobation of: to 
blame; reprove; reprimand: — imp. it pp. oenanred; 
ppr. censuring. 

Census, (sen'sus) n. [L. from eensere.] A numbering 
of the inliaiutauts of a community or country taken 
by authority, and usually with a table of their ages, 
occupatioiib, &Lii. 

Cent, (sent) n. [L. cenitim.] A hundred; os iO per 
cent. ; — a coin of the United States, worth tJio 100th 
part of a dollar. 

Centage, (sent'aj) n. Kate by the cent, or hundred. 
Centaur, (sen'tawr) a. [G. kentauros, a herdsman, 

from keutein, to goad, and ^ 

tauros, bull.] A fabulous bo- ' 

ing supposed to be half man ^ 

and 1)^' horse. 

Centaury, (sen'tawr-e) n. [G. | 
kentaurion.] A medicinal 

plant of several species. /FF 

Centenarian, (sen-ten-iX're-aii} 
n. [L. autenarius, from ™ J 

centum, a hundred.] A per- » 

son a hundred years old. ■ 

Centenary, (peii'ten-a-re) n. Centaur. 

Aggregate of a hundred ; a century. 

Centenary, (sen'ten-a-re) a. lleiating to or oonsiiiting 
of a hundred ; — occurring once in every hundred year* : 
— also Centennary. 

Centennial, (sen-ten'e-al) a, [L. centum, hundred, and 
««)((/.-(, year.] lielongnig to the hundredth anniver- 
sary ; — happening once in a hundred years. 

Centering, (sen'tcr-ing) 11 . The temporary framing on 
which any vaulted work is constructed. 

Centesimal, (sen-tez'e-mal) a. [L. centesimus, from 
rmriiwi, hundred.] Hundredth; by the hundred. 
Centesimal, (sen-tez'e-mal) n. A hundredth ^mrt. 
Centigrade, (sen'te-gi'ud) a. jL. centum, hundi-ed, and 
grodus, degree.] Consisting of a hundred degrees; 
graduated into a hundi*od ec^ual parts. 

Centipede, (sen'topCni) n. [L. centum, hundred, and 
pes, foot.] A species of land articulates, mauy- 
jointed, and having a great number of ieet. 

Cento, (seii'U)) n. [Ij., G. kmtrbn.] A composition 
from dilfereiit authors ; — a medley oii a large scale. 
Central, (sen'tral) a. I ij. centrulis, fromcenlrum, centre.] 
lielutiiig to the centre ; placed in, or coutainiitg, the 
, centre. [a centre ; concentration. 

' Centralization, (sen-tral-iz-tVshun) rt. ileduction to 
Centialize, (son'tral-iz) v. t. To draw to a central jioint ; 
to bring to a centre: — imp. 6i pp. oentrahzed; ppr. 
centralizing. s 

Centrally, (sen'tral-le) adv. In a central manner. 

, Centre, (sen' ter) n. [G. kentron, from kentein, to 
prick.] The exact middle point or i>lat« of any thing ; 
— the midst -a point of concentration ; nucleus ; — a 
temporary framing on wliich vaulted work is con- 
structed. 

Centre, (sen'tcr) r. i. To be placed in a centre ; to be 
central; — to be collected to a point; to be concen- 
trated ; — r. t. To place on a centre or centml poiiilV ; 
— to collect to a point ; to concentrate :—imp. it pp. 
centred ; ppr. centring. (middle. 

Centrical, (sen'trik-al) a. Placed in the centre or 
Centrically, (sen'trik-ai-le) adr. In a central position. 
Centrioity, (sen-tris'e-te) n. The state of being centric. 
Centrifugal, (sen-trifu-gal) a. [L. centrum, centre, 
and fugere, to flee.] Tending to recede from the 
centre. 

Centripetal, (sen-trip'e-tal) a. [L. centrum, centre, and 
pet ere, to move toward.] Tending toward tlie ceiiti'e. 
Oentu|de, (sen'tu-jQl) a. [L. centum, hundred, and plU 
care, to fold.] Hundred-fold. 

Oenturial, (sen-tur'e-al) a. Relating to a century, or 
a hundr^ years. 

Centurion, (seu-tur'e-un) 91 . [L. eenturio.] loilitarj 
officer who oommai^dea a hun<fre4 mea, 
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OeutsifT* (wn't«-te) n. [L. centuria, from centum, 
himd^. } A hnndrod ;-hi period of a hundred years. 
Oei^o, (BB.&l1k) o. [G. ktphali, hei^.] ^^[taining 
to the head. [disorder in the head. 

Ceshilio. (sS'lM'ik) n. A medicine for headache, or 
(86-fefo.pod) [G. kepAalS hejul, ,and 
potUf mot. j A genus of molluscs in which the feet, 
or tentacles project from the head. 

Ceraoeeus, (se-ra'she-us) o. (L. cera, wax.] Partaking 
of the nature of wax. [Pertaining to pottery. 

Cerai^o. fse-ramik) a. [G. leravws, earthenware,] 
Cerate, (sfi'rat) ». [L. cera, wax.] A thick kind of 
ointment, composed of wax, oil, &c. 

Cere, (sfir) v. t. To wax, or cover with wax & 

pp, oered; ppr> eering. 

Cereal, <se're>al) a. [L. C't'rcwliR.] Pertaining to edible 
grain, as wheat, rye, &c. 

Cereal, (se're-al) m. Any edible grain any growing 
plant prancing grain. 

Cerebellum, (8er-e*beruni)n. flj. cm?jn/»u, brain.] The 
hinder and lower division of the brain. 

Cerebral, (ser'e-bral) «. Pertaining to the brain. 
Cerebrum, (sor'e-brum) u. [L.] The superior and 
larger division of the brain. 

Cereoloth, (ser'kloth) »>. [L. cera, wax, and Eng. cfot/i.] 
A cloth smeared with melted wax. 

Cerement, (sCr'ment) n. [F.] A cloth dipped in melted 
wax, used for embalming. 

Ceremonial, (ser-u*md'ne*al) a. Relating to ceremony, 
or external rite ; ritual. 

Ceremonial, (sor-o-ind'ne-al) w. An outward form or 
observance; — tlie established or prescribed mode of 
conducting a religious, political, or social rite. * 
Ceremonially, (ser > e - mb ' ne • al - le) adv. According to 
rites and ceremonies. 

Ceremonious, (8er-b>nio'ne-us) a. Consisting of out- 
ward forms and rites ^iccoiding to custom and form ; 
—liarticular in observing forms ; precise ; formal. 
Ceremoniously, (ser-6-mo‘iie-us-le) adv. In a ceremoni- 
ous and fori^ manner. 

Ceremony, (ser'S-nio-iie) n. (L. cerimmia.] Form; 
rite ; obrarvanoe; — mode of showing reverence, civility, 
iio. ; — prescribed rule ; etiijiuette ; — fonuality. 

Ceres, (se'rez) n. The goddess of com ; — a small planet 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

Cero|Taphy, (se-rog'ra-fe) «. [G. ieros, wax, and ffra- 

phein, to write.] A writing on wfix; — the art of en- 
graving on wax. 

Certain, (sgi’^tan) a. [L. cert us, from ceimere, to per- 
ceive.] Sure; real; — not to bo doubted or denied; — 
hxed or stated; deteiminate; — having a pnrricular 
number or i)ai*t ; some or more; i-egular ; constant. 
Omriaii^, (serHan-le) adv. Without doubt or ques- 
tion ; in truth and fact ; without failure. 

Certainty, (s^Ftlln-to) n. State or condition of being 
certain ; exemption from doubt or failure a fact or 
truth established. 

Ceo^oate, (s$r-tife-kat) n. A written testimony to 
we truth of a fact, or to the cliaracter and qiialifica- 
fSbns of a person. 

Certifleate, (ssr-t^'e-k&t) v. t [L. certue, certain, itnd 
/ac^, to make.] To verify by certificate ; — to fumisli 
with a certificate imp. & pp. oertifioated ; ppr. certi. 

• [ing a written declaration. 

C ertinc atien, <8|rte-fe-ka^8hun) n. The act of verify- 
Cert^, (8?Fte-f i) v. t. To testify to in writing ; to 
make known or establish as a fact ;— to give certain 
information of or U): — imp. & j^P- certified; ppr. 
certifying, 

Cartitade, (sfiFte-tOd) n. [L. certitudo, from certus, 
certain.} Freedom from doubt ; assurance ; certainty. 
Oarulaaa, (se-ruTe-an) a. [lu cceruteus.] Sky-blue; 
light-blue. [tive oarb(Wte of lead. 

Oe^ (se'rus) ». [JL cerusBO.] White lead:— the na- 
Cemaal, 4eer've*kal) a. [L. cervix, neck.] 
to the neck. 
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Cenrine, (scr'vin) a, [L. eervinu*, firom ea*vtK, deer.] 

I Pertaining to deer. 

Cesarean, (se-xfi're-an) a. Peiliaiiiihg to CaMar now 
' applied to the operation of cutting out the fostua 
from the womb. (Growing in tufts ; turf-like. 

Oespitoee or Oespitoua, (ses'pit-bs) ci. [L. cautpts, turf.] 

Cesa, (ses) n. A land iu Scotland. 

Oeasation, (ses-a'shun) n. [L. ceseatio, from eessare.} 
Stoppage or ending ; — discontinuance of motion or 
action. 

Cession, (sesh'un) n. [L. cessio, from cedere, to give 
way.] A yielding or surrender, as of property or 
rights. 

Cesspool, (ses'pMl) n. A cavity sunk in the earth to 
retain the sediment contained in drains. 

Cestus, (ses'tus) n. [G. kestos, girdle.] A girdle, par* 
ticulaily the girdle of Venus;— a mar- *fYYl 
riage girdle; — a loaded leathern cover* 
ing for the hands of boxers. 

Cetacea, (sC-tiVBhd-a)/!.^)/. [G. f Jfos, whale.] 

An order of veitebrated mammiferous 
marine animals, as the wliale. / 

Cetaceous, (sG-ta'shb-us) a. Pertaining to 
the whale kind. 

Chafe, (chaf) r. f. (L. cal^accrc.] To excite 
physical heat by friction ; — to irritate ; — Cestua 

to wear by rubbing ; — v. i. To rage ; to fret to be 
worn by rubbing & pp. chafed; ppr, chafing* 

Chafe, (chaf) n. Heat excited by friction. 

Chafer, (oliafer) n. [A.-8. eeaj'oi’.] An insect : — also 
called cock-chafcr, or Maying. 

Chaff, (chaf) n. [A. -8. ceaf, Qer. ka^t^‘.} The husk of 
grains and grasses, &c . ;— straw and hay cut small for 
cattle ; — woi-thless matter ; refuse. 

Chaff, (oliaH n. Raillery ; banter. 

Chaff, (ohaf) v. t. To quiz or jeer at ; to make fun of 
imp. h jnK chaffed; ppr. ohafiSng. 

Chaffer, (chaffer) v. i. [A.-S. ceapan, to buy.] To treat 
about a purchase ; to bargain ; to haggle ;— v. t. To 
buy ; to exchange : — imp. & pp. chaffered ; rntr. 
chaffering. [said to delight in chaff. 

Chaffinch, (chaf'finsli) n. A bird of the finch family. 

Chaffy, (cliafe) a. Containing chaff;— light or worth- 
less, us chaff. 

Chafing-dish, (chfifing-dlsli) n. A vessel holding llvo 
coal or oharcoal, used to keep dishes waiin. 

Chimin, (sha-grGii') 91. [F. r/ta//9nn.] 111-humour or 
vexation proceeding from annoyance, disappointment, 
or failure ; fretfulness ; spleen. 

Chagrin, (sha-grCn') v. t. To excite ill-humour in ; to 
vex; to mortify &,p'p. chagrined; ppr. chMr 


Chain, (ch&n) ti. [L. catena.] A series of links or ringa 
connected and fitted into one another for use or orua* 
ment ; — a fetter or manacle ; — a neck ornament ;— a 
range as of mountains ; — a succession of events or ideas ; 
— a line for measuring land, being 100 links, equal to 
06 feet ; — a strong iron plate bolted to a ship’s side. 

Chain, (chan) v. t. To fasten ur connect with a chain ; 
— ^to enslave ; — to unite closely and strongly ; — imp. 
& pp. chained ; ppr. chaining. 

Chain-bridge, (chaii'brij) n. A bridge suspended on 
chains ; a suB])ension bridge. [links. 

Chain-cable, (chanlca-bl) n. A cable made of iron 

Chain-mail, (chan'm&l) n. A kind of armour made 
of small interlaced rings. 

Chain-pump, (chan'pump) 9i. A pump consisting of 
an eniUess chain, carrying buckets through a wooden 
tube, and moving on two wheels. 

Chain-shot, (chan^shot) 9i. Two bolls, &c., connected 
by a chain, and used to cut down masts, &c. 

€Quun-w<Hrk, (ch&n'wurk) n. Work of threads, cords, 
and the like, linked in the form of a chain. 

Chair, (char) n. cathedra.] A movable sakt with 
a back an official seat, as of a judge, ev 

president; the office itself 
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Ohair^ (char) v, t. To carry in a chair in triumph 
imjt, iipp, dhaired; ppr. chairing. 

OhMTWiJtt, (chairman) n. The presiding officer of an 
assambly ;<»K>n6 -who carries a sedan. 

CIQbMitiniiaiMM (char'inan-ship) ii. The office of a chair- 
mim. [carriage, vritli a cala&h top. 

OhaUfti (shaa) n. [F. chaire. ] A two- wheeled, one-horse 

Ohalcedony) (kal-sed^d-ne) n. [From Ckalcedon,] A 
Taxiety of quartz ; white agate. 

Cluilcograph^, (kal-kog'ra-fe) n. [G. cludkox^ brass, 
aiid grapktxnt to write,] Art of engraving on copper 
or brass. 

Ohaldee, (kol^dS) a. Pertaining to Chaldea. [deans. 

Chaldee, (kal'd6) 71. Language or dialect of the Chal- 

Chaldron, (ch41^di*un) n. [Caldr&n.] A measure for 
coals consisting of tlm ty-six bushels;— also a weight for 
coals. [niuuion-cup. 

Chalice, (chalTs) w. [L. caliar.] A cup or bowl ; a com- 

Chalk, (ohawk) <ti. [A.-S. cudc, from L. calx, lime- 
etono.] A soft, opaque, white, eaitliy substance, con- 
sisting of carbonate of lime. 

Cha^, (chawk) 7>. t. To rub or mark with chalk ; 
^ pp, chalked; ppr. chalking. 

Chalkiness, (chawk'e-nes) n. State of being chalky. 

Chalk-stone, (chawk'stOu) n, A calcareous concretion 


in gouty persons. 

Chalky, (ohawk'e) o. Consisting of, or resembling chalk. 

Challenge, (chal'lcnj) n. [JNor. caleni/e, G. kaUd, to 
oallj An invitation or demand of any kind; — a 
summons to single combat the call of a sentry at his 
post ; — an .exception to a juror. 

Challenge, (chai'louj) v. t. To defy ; — to summon to 
answer to claim ; to demand as a right ; — to make 
objection to, as to jurors. [or called to account. 

Challengeable, (oharienj-a-bl) a. That may be arraigned 

Chalybeate, (ka-lib'e-at) a. [G, ckahips, steel.] Im- 
pregnated with iron or stool [which iron enters. 

Chalybeate, (ka-lib'e-at) n. Any water or liquor into 

Cham, (kam) n. The sovoi'tugn prince of Tartai'y:— • 
usually written Khan. 

Chamade, (sha-mad') n. [P. from Ii. clamare, to call] 
Beat of a drum, or sound of a trumpet, inviting to 
a parley. 

Chamber, (oham'bgr) n. [L. ram era, wched roof, G. 
kamara.) A retired room, especially an uiiper room, 
used for lodging, privacy, or study ; — a coiujjai’tment 
or hollow closed spaco a place where an assembly 
meets, and the assembly itself. 

Chamber, (chum'bsr) v.i. To occupy as a chamber; — 
to be wanton;-— r. t. To shut up, as in a cliamber: 

' &, pp, chambered ; ppr. chambering. 

Chamber-oounsel, (chum'bfir-koun-sel) n. A counsellor 
who gives his opinion in private, but docs not advo- 
ttkte mu^ in court. [iraprojiriety. 

^ambexan^, (oham'bsr-ing) »i. Inti’igue ; wantouness ; 

Onamberlam, (chain' bgr-lan) 91. (Ger. kammtr and 
IhTxg.] An attendant who has charge of the chambers, 
as in a large house or hotel one of the high officers 
of a court ; — a treasurer of public money. 

Chamberlainiihip, (cham'bgr-lan-shiji) n. Office of a 
diamberlain. [the care of bed-rooms, &c. 

Chamber-maid, (chJlin'ber-mud) n. A woman who htis 

Chameleon, (ka-mei'yun) n, [G. chaviuilcon.] A lizard- 
like reptile, about 7 iuches 
in len^i, with a tail four 
car d.ve inches long, remark- 
able for the sudden changes- 
of colour wliioh it assumes. 

Chamfer, (oham'fgr) v. t. To 
cut a grooved or channel in ; 
to flute;— to bevel imp. 
dspp. ohamfhred; ppr. cham- 
fering. 

OhaaSret, (cham^flret) n, Ai 
email gutter; a groove;— a. Chameleon, 

elope or bevel 
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Chamoie, (shamVaw) n. [8p. gamuza.] A epedee of 
antelope living on the mountain- s,. 
ridges of Europe;— soft leather VL 

prepared from the skin of this 1 \ \ 

Champ, (champ) v. t. [G. kaptd, J 
to gnaw.] To bite with repeated 1 
action of the teeth ;— to bite into I 
small pieces ; to crusli ; — v. i. To ^ m 
bite frequently : — i7Ji23. & 2>p. 
champed; ppi-. champing. 

Champagne, (8ham'i)aii)u. Alight Chamois, 
wine from Champagne, in lYance. 

Champaign, (sham'pun) n. A flat, open country. 

Champaign, (sliam'pun) a. Flat or o])eu, as a country ; 
i level 

I Champerty, (chamj/er-te) n. [F. cham part.] Main- 
tenance of a lawsuit, with an agreement to divide 
the thing in suit, in case of success. 

Champion, (cham'jie-uii) 7i. [lucainpiui, field.] A com- 
batant ; a hero ; — ono vrho fights for the cause of 
another; — one ready to fight against all comers;— 
the greatest proficient in any kind of physical prowess ; 
— protector; defender. 

Championship, (cham'x)e-uu-ship) n. State of being a 
champion. 

Chance, (chans) 71. [F. chcoir, to fall] A fortuitous 

event or occurrence ; — ficcident opportunity ; — for- 
tune, good or bad ; — the possibility of an ocouiTence. 

I Chance, (chans) v. i. To liappein, come, or arrive, with- 
out design or expectation: — imp. &,pp. chanced; ppr. 
dhancing. [fortuitous. 

Chance, (chans) a. IIai)poning by chance ; casual ; 

Chancel, (chan ' sel) 71. [L. cancetli, lattices.] That 

part of a church where the altfU* or communion table 
IS placed. 

Chancellor, (chan 'sol -lor) ?i. A chief notary;— the 
highest ofTicor, as in the state, university, &c., en- 
titled to sign uikI affix the official sujxl to laws, de- 
crees, 6ic. the . president of the court of chancery, 
or exchequer. [a chancellor. 

ChanoeUorship, (chan'sel-lcr-ship) 7J. The office of 

Chance-medley, (ehans'med-le) vi. The killing of an- 
other upon a sudden encounter, or by accident. 

Chancery, (chan's^r-e) n. [L. canceUarins.] A court 
of equity ; proceedings in equity. 

Chancre, (shaiigk'fr) 7). [V. chancre,] An ulcer. 

Chandelier, (shan-de-ltb’’) n. (L. candela.] A frame 
w'ith branches to hold lights to illuminate a room. 

Chandler, (ehaml'icr) n. [P. chandelier.] A mfuiufac- 
turer of, or dealer in, caudles a dealer in other com- 
modities 

Chandlery, (chand'ler-e) n. The commodities sold by 
I a chandler. 

Change, . (chunj) v. t. [F. chavr/er.] To alter or make 
different ; — to shift ; to substitute ; — to quit a place 
or state for another ; — to give or receive an equiva- 
lent for, as money; — v.i. To be altered; to. un- 
dergo variation in form, quality, or nature, &c. . — 
imp. & pjK changed ; ppr. changing. 

Change, (chanj) n. Viuiation oi- alteration; & passing 
frmn ono state or form another ; — sulistitution ; — 
altenition in the onier of a series; — small pieces of 
money given for larger i)ieces or for bank-notes ; — 
the balance of money paid beyond the piico of goods 
purchased; — a public room lor mercantile transac- 
tioua 

Changeable, (chanj'a-bl) a. Capable of or liable to 
change apiwaring different, as colour under differ- 
ent lights ; variable ; fickle ; unsteady. 

Changeableness or Changeability, (chaiu'a-bl-nea) n. 
Fickleness ; inconstancy ; mutability. 

Changeably, (cliOnj'a-ble) adv. Variably. 

Chaageiffil, (chanj'fool) cf. Inconstant ; mndable ; vari- 
able. [manner. 

Changefully, (chanj ^fubl-le) adv. In a changefhl 
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€QuaitablMi«M) (oh&r'o-ta-bl'iies) n. Quality of be- 
ing ,<9biilitabl6. [ner; generously. 

Cluui'jttirMyt (oh&r'e-ta-bl^ adv. In a charitable man- 
Oba^ll^ rchAr'e-te) w. [P. efiariU, L. caritoa.] Lore; 
gtiM Will to men liberality to the poor;— aims 
nhlMdity in judging of men and their actions any 
aot of kindness or benevolence a charitable insti- 
tutiom [quack ; an empiric ; an impostor. 

OhiWhdMi, (sb&r'la-tau) n. [It. ciarlaret to prate.] A 
Ohavlataniami (shar'la-tan-jam) n. Undue preteiuions 
to iikill ; quackery. 

Oharles's ‘wain, (charh/iz-w&n))!. [A.-S. carles-wcen.) 
The cluster of seven stars commonly called the Plouf/k. 
Oham, (oh&rm) n. [L, carntien, sung.J Something 
possessing occult power ;--a spell tlmt whioli pleases 
and attracts ; fascination. 

Charm, (charm) v.t. To subdue or siunnion by oc- 
> cult Influence ; — to attract irresistibly ; to delight ex- 
ceedingly;—^. i. To act as a cliarm ; to please greatly; 
•—imp. & pp. charmed ; ppr. charming. 

Ohamer, (chdnn'gr) n. One who charms, delights, or 
enchants. [degree; fascinating; delightful. 

Charming, (charm'ii^) p- a. Pleasing in the highest 
Charmingly, (ohArm'ing-le) adv. In a chaiming atid 
delightful manner. 

Charnel, (chdr'nel) a. [Ij. caro.] Containing the re- 
mains of dead men or animals. 

Charnel-house, (ch!i.r'neMiou8) n. A place under or 
near a church where the bones of the dead are de- 
posited. (coal or partaking of its qualities. 

Chgrry, (chir'e) a. Peitaining to charcoal ; like char- 
duurt, (chart) n. (L. charta, G. rhftrtSH, a leaf of pa^wr.] 
A sheet of pasteboard, or the like, c(Jivtiuning inform- 
ation in tabular form a map on which is repre- 
sented a portion of sea, and the land which it sur- 
rounds, or by which it is surrounded. 

Charter, (oUart'§r) n. [L, charta, paper.] An instru- 
ment in vniting, bestowing rights fuui privileges; an 
dot of incorporation i)riviloge or immunity ; — the 
letting or hiring a vessel by special contract. 

Charter, (chiaii'er) v. t. To establish by charter to 
hire or let by charter, as a ship : — imp. & pp. ohar- 
tared; ppr. onartering. 

Chartered-bank, (ohart^‘rd-bangk)». A bank possessing 
a charter of incorporation. 

Oluurter-party, (chart'gr-pfir-te) n. [P. chartre jiortie, 
a divided chaz^r.] A conditional agreement restwet- 
ing the hire of a vessel between the owner and the 
jrarsou who freights it. 

Cnartism, (chdrt'izm) n. fP, charte, chm-ter.] The 
principles of a political party in England expressed 
m “ the five points of the People' n charter." 

Chartist, (chartist) n. A supporter or partisan of 
chartism. 

Chary, (ohir'e) a. [A.-S. cearip, fromcear, care.] Not 
inclined to be liberal ; economical ; close ; cautious. 
ChMe, (ch3is) V. t. [L. captiare, to seize. ] To pur- 
sue, as an enemy, or game; to hunt;— to urge on- 
ward; to drive; — v.t. [A contraction of mc/iase.} 
To engrave, as plate, with decorative figixros imp, 
Stpp. chased; ppr. chasing. 

CQmae, (ebas) n. [F. ckam, It. cucctn.] Hunting as 
of an enemy, or game, or some object greatly do- 
atred wliich is pursued or hunt^jd an open 
hunting-ground to wliich game resorts. (L. cap«t, 
box.] An iron frame to confine type when arranged 
in columns or pages * wide groove. 

Cim«er, (cbfie'lfr) «• One who chases; a pursuer;— a 
gun at the head or stem of a vessel. 

Chasm, (kazm)n. [G. chama, from c?Minein, to gaiie.] 
A deep opening made by disrupture; a cloft; — a 
void space; a gap or break. ^ , xu. 

Chaste, ^ihftst) «• ^0“ unlawftU 

sexual itttewottw; Tirtuous ; modest free from bw- 
harisms, mr cowsa ej^pressions; pure and simple m 
taste aitd 
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Chastely, (chastlo) adv. In a chaste manner; with 
purity. 

Chasten, (chasli) v.t. [L. castigare.] To correct by 
punislunent; to inflict pain for the purp<we of re- 
claiming to purify from errors or Ihalts imp. it 
vp. chastened; ppr. chastening. [chaste. 

Cnasteness, (chkst'nes) n. State or quality of being 
Ohastisable, (chas-tiz'a-bl) a. Deserving of correction 
or punishment. 

Chastise, (chas-tiz') v. t. [L. castigare.] To inflict pain 
upon for punishment or reformation to correct or 
purify ; to free from faults or excesses : — imp. & pp. 
chastised; ^jpr. chastising. 

Chastisement, (chasliz-ment) n. Fain inflicted for 
punishment and correction. 

Chastity, (chas'te-te) n. Purity or freedom from 
unlawful sexual intercourse freedom from obscene, 
corrupt, or extravagant thoughts or expressions. 
Chasuble, (chas'd- bl) n. [L. casula.] A vestment, 
with an embroidered cross, worn by tlie priest in say- 
ing mass. 

Chat, (chat) v. i. [A.-S. ctcfedan, F. ca^ttef cr, to prate.] 
To talk in a light and fhmiliar manner : — imp. & pp. 
chatted; p/>r. chatting. 

Chat, (chat) n. Ijight, familiar talk ; idle talk; prate. 
Chateau, (sha-td') n. [P.] A castle ;— a country seat. 
Chatellany, (shateMa-ne) n. The lordship or juiis- 
dictiou of a castellan, or governor of a castle. 
Chatoyant, (sbu-toi'ant) n. A si)ecies of chalcedony called 
ca/’s eye. 

Chattel, (chnt'l) n. [F. chalaL] Any kind of property, 
movable or immovable, except freehold. 

Chatter, (chat t(;r) v. i. [D. koeteren, to jabber.] To 
utter rapid and indistinct sounds;— to talk idly or 
foolishly; to prate; — to emit sound by rapid collision, 
as the teetli from cold, &c '.—imp. & pp. chattered ; 
ppr. chattering. 

Chatter, (cliat'ter) n. Sounds like those of a magpie ; 
idle talk. 

Chatter-box, (chat'tc-r-boks) n. One who talks inces- 
santly and sillily. 

Chatterer, (ch.at'tcr-cr) m. A prater ;— a bird, so called 
from its loud and monotonous note. [ative. 

Chattv, (chat'e) a. Given to free conversation; talk- 
Chaud-medley, (shod'med-le) n. [P. chaud, hot, and 
under, to mingle.] Homicide in an afliay, under 
the influence of passion. 

Chaw, (chaw) r. t. [A.-S. ceo'ican.] To masticate, as 
food; to chow, as llie cud;— to revolve and consider : 
— imp. & pp. chawed ; ppr. chawing. 

Chaw, (chaw) n. As much as is put in the mouth at 
once ; a chew. 

Cheap, (chCp) a. [A.-S. ceap, bargain.] Bearing a low 
)>rioe ; of small cost of small vjdue ; common. 
Cheapen, (chep'n) r. t. [A.-S. empan, to buy.] To at- 
tempt to buy ; to chaffer for ; — to beat down the 
price of : — imp. & pp. cheapened ; ppr. cheapening. 
Cheaply, (cheple) adv. At a sra.ill price ; at., a low 
rate. [ing the actual value or ordinary c.ate. 

Cheapness, (chep'nes) n. Lowness in price, consider- 
: Cheat, (chot) v. t. 'I’o deceive and defraud in any way ; 
to impose uxam : — imp. & pp. cheated ; ppr. cheating. 
Cheat, (diet) n. [A.-S. ceut.] An act of deception; a 
fraud ; a trick a pereon who cheats. 

Check, (chek) n. [F. echvc, check,] A restraint, physi- 
cal or moral ; a stoj) ; a hindrance ;— a mark irat 
against items, &c. , in going over a list a token to 
identify a tiling or ]>eison ; -an order for money at 
a bank; — any counter-registei' used as security;— 
1 checkered cloth, as plaids, &o.;— in chess-playing a 
i movement requiring the adversary to move or guard 
his king. 

Check, (chek) v. t. To put a sudden or continued re- 
straint upon to itsbuke, chide, or repr«»e to make 
a mark as against names, sums, dm., m going over 
i a list to compare with a eounterpait or cipher;*- 


V, i. To nioke a stop ; to paiws ;'~4o clai^ or interfbre : 

A pp. checked ; ppr. checking. 

Checker, (chek'sr) v. t. To variegate with cross-lines ; 
to form into little squares to diversify with differ- 
ent qualities, scenes, or events : — t«ip. ds pp. oheok- 
ered ; ppr. cheekering :-~al 80 Chequer. 

Checker, (chek'§r) n. Work varied alternately os to 
its colours or materiala „ , , 

Checkers, (chek'grz) pi A game, called also draughU, 
played on a board of sixty-four squares of alternate 
odours. 

Checkmate, (chek^miit) n. fPer. shah natt, king dead.} 
The final movement in chess, when the king can neither 
be moved nor protected complete defeat ; overthrow. 
Checlimate, (onek'miit) v. t. To put in check, as the 
king of an adversary, so that it can neither bo moved 
nor guarded -to defeat ; to place in a position from 
whidi there is no escape; — itnjj. & pp. checkmated; i 
ppr. oheekmating. , „ , . , . , I 

Che*k, (chek) n. [A.-S. ccac.] Each side of the 

face below tlie eyes assumption ; insolence :-~pl i 
Those pieces of a machine wliich form correspoiidiug 
sides, or which are in pairs. 

Cheek-bone, (chek'bdn) n. Malar bone, the bone pro- 
jecting below the eye. 

Cheep, fcliep) v. i. To chirp, as a small bird. 

Cheer, (cher) n. [G. Xxim, head.J The countenance 
and its expi'ession of joyous fccJiiig ; — a state of 
gayety, mirth, or jollity provisions prepared for a 
f^t; entci-taininent outward expression of hap- 
piness or gayety, by shouting or acclumutiun, &c. ; 
applause; encouragement. 

Cheer, (chCr) v. t. To cause to rejt^ice ; to render 
cheerful; — to infuse courage, hope, die., into; — to 
urge or salute by cheers ; — v. i. To grow chcoiTul ; to 
become gliidsome : — imp. ii pp. cheered ; jipr. cheering. 
Oheerer, (cher'fir) n. One who, or that which, cheers. 
Cheerful, (chCPfoOl) a. Having gowl siiirils ; ailnily 
ioyftil;— -promoting joy : willing ; lively ; sprightly. 
Cneexfully, (cher'fObl-le) adv. Heai’tily; readily; cor- 
dially. [spirits ; moderate joy or gayety. 

Cheeifulness or Cheeriness, (clierif661-nes) n. Good 
Cheerily, (ch6r'e-le) adv. With cheerfulness; with 
spirit. 

Cheeringly, (chcriing-le) ndv. In a cheerful manner. 
Cheerless, (chcr'les) a. Without joy, gladness, <;om- 
fort; gloomy; dreary. 1 fort, or joy. 

Cheerlessnesa, (eher'les-nes) n. Absence of lioiie, coin- 
Cheery, (cherie) a. In good spirits; Uvely ; hearty : — 
promoting cheerfulness. 

Caeese, (chCz) 71 . jA.-y, erse, L. easeug.] Curd of milk, 
separate from the whey and pressfMl. 

Chetse-cske, (chfiz'kak) n. A cake made of soft curds, 
sugar, and butter. (cheese. 

Cheese-monger, (chez'mung-ger) n. One who deals in 
Cheese-press, (chcz'pres) n. A press for exiielling whey 
flrom curd in the making of cheese. 

Cheeey, (chSz'e) a. Having the nature, qualities, or 
^orm of cheese. [art, literature, die. 

wief d*CBttvre, (8ha-d66vri) n. [F.] A master-piece in 
Clmmical, (kem'ik-al) «. Pertaining to chemistry ; — 
relating to the changes which physical substances un- 
dergo, bv combination, heat, die. 

Cltemioally, (kem'ik-al-le) adi\ According to chemical 
principles ; by chemical process or ojToratiou. 

Chemise, (she-m&f) n. [F.] a shift or under-gar- 
ment worn by females. [a druggist, 

^emiet, (kera'ist) n. A person versed in chemistry ; — 
Chemistry, (kem'ist-ro) «. [p. chwiis, 8p. chimia. A. 
Mmia, from kamai, to conceal.] The soienoe of mat- 
ter in its elements, forms, an<l combinations ; that 
ncienoe wldch treats of elementary substances, the 
modes and x>rooe88es by which they are combined or 


Cherish, (cheriish) v. i. [P. chhHr, from ckcr, dear.) 
To hold dear ; to treat tenderly and fondly ; to nmt* 
ish ; to foster : — imp. ds pp. cherished ; ppr, oher 
ishing. 

Cheroot, fshe-r6<’»t')n. A cigar imported from Manilla. 
Cherry, (chor'e) ». {L. cera^tts, CerasitSt a city in 

Pontus.] The fruit of a tree of which there are many 
varieties ; — the tree which bears the fruit k cordial 
composed of cherry -juice and spirit, 
i Cherry, (oherie) a. Hed ; ruddy ; like a cherry. 
Chersonese, (keriso-ues) n. [G. chersos, land, and ndios, 
an isle. } A peninsula. 

Chert, (chfrt) lu [Ir. cdrMr.] An impure, massive, 
flint-liko quartz or honistono. 

Cherub, (cheriub) n. (H. A celestial spirit; 

an angel ; — a symbolic figure of man or animal seen 
in prophetic vision, and graven in the tabernacle and 
temple ; — a beautiful child. 

Cherubioal, (che-r66'bik-al) a. Of or pertaining to 
cherubs ; angelic. [c/<e)'u6. 

Cherubim, (clier'u-bim) n. The Hebrew plural of 
Cherup, (cher'up) n. A sliort, sliari) noise as of a 
cricket. 

Chess, (ches) w. [Per. shdh, king.] A game played 
by two persons on a board containing sixty -four 
siptures, witli tw'o differently coloured sets of pieces 
or men. [which grows among wlieat. 

Chess, (cIicb) n. [Per. khas, weed. ) A kind of grass 
Chess-board, (chos'bord) n. The booi-d used in the 
game of chess. [of chess. 

Chess-man, (chcs'man) n. A piece used in Uie game 
Chest, (chest) (A.-S. cc.d, cist, L. cista.] A box or 
coffer of wood or other material the tmnk of the 
human bo<ly;— -the part inclosed by the ribs and 
breast-bone : the quantity a case containa 
Chestnut, (olies'nut) n. ((i. kaslation, from Kastana, a 
city of Pontus.] The fruit, seed, or nut of a tree l)e- 
longiiig to the genus VusUmea, inclosed in a prickly 
pericarp or bar ; — tlio tree itself, or its timber. 
Cnestnut, (chestnut) a. Of the oolouz* of a chestnut; 
reddish brown. 

Ghetah, (she'ta) 7i.. The leopard of India. 
Cheval-de-frise, (she'val-de-frCz, she'vO-de-frPz) n. [P. 
from chcvul, .and Prise.} A 
piece of timl)er traversed 

with wooden spikes, i>ointed 

with iron, used for defence ; /IwqwCVffiffinx 

~pl. Chevaux-de-frise. ' 

Cheval-glass, (she ' val - glas) t'heval-de-frise. 

71. [P. chevul, horse.] A large looking-glass swing- 
ing within a frame. 

Chevalier, (shev-a-lfr') n. [F.] A horseman; — a 
knight; — a gallant young man;— a member of cer- 
tain orders of knighthood. 

Cheveril, (chev'cr-il) n. [F. chevrel, kid.] Soft leather 
made of kid-skin. 

Chew, (chOO) v. t. [A.-S. ceoixan.} To bite and grind 
with the teeth; to masticate to ruminate men- 
tally ; — v. i. To f^ind with tlie teeth; to champ • 
imp. & pp. chewea ; ppr. chewing. 

Chibouk, (che-bOuk') n. [Turkish.] A Turkish to- 
bacco-pipe adorned with precious stones. 

Chicane, (slio'kiln) 7 i. [P., L. ciccus, trifle.] Artifioe, 

trick, or stratagem an artful subterfiige to lead 
away from the merits of the case. [artifices. 

Chicane, (she'kan) r. i. To use shifts, cavils, or mean 
Chicaner, (she-kftn'er) n. One who uses evasions or 
undue i^fices. [sophistry; ^ibble. 

Chicanery, (she-kAn^^r-e) n. Mean or unfair luriifice - 
Ohiemy, (chik'o-re) n. [L. eicAorium, G. kitfhdrion,] 

A pl^t extensively cultivated and used for adul- » 
terating coffee ; succory. 

Chicken, (cbik'n) n. [A. -S eicen.} The young of fbwlSj, 
particulitfjy of the hen a young person. 

Chickadee, (ohika-dg) n. A bird, the Uaok-eap iiU 
mouse of North America. 
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ChiokMee, (ohikW're) n, Americaa red squirr^. 
Cbi^eti*kMrt»di (cluk^n-hftrt>6d) a. Timid; cowardly. 


fete0 genera; a common food of bii'di. 

Cltid% (ahid)v.t. [A.-S. cidan.] To rebuke ; to reproach ; 
to blame ; — V. t. To find fault ;--~to make a clamorous 
noise chid ; pp. ohidt chidden ; ppr. chiding. 

Ohieft (eheOo. [F. chef, L. caput, head.] Highest in 
office or rank ; — most eminent in any quality or ac- 
tion; having most iufiuence ; taking tlie lead ; most 
important. 

Ohief, (chgf) n. Head or leader of any band or com- 
munity -principal person or thing the upper part 
of the escutcheon. 

Ohiefly, (chefle) adv. In the fimt place : principally ; 


above all ; — for the most poi't ; mostly. 

Ohieftain, (chUftfin) n. [L. capitaneuf, from caput, 
head.] The head of a troop, arniy, or clan. 

Chieftainship, (chef tan-ship) n. Hank, otiice, or qual- 
ity of a chieftain. 

Chiffisnier, (shlf-fUn-erO n. An ornamental cii])board. 

Chilblain, (chirblan) n. A biain or sore on the hand 
or foot produced by cold. 

Child, (child) n. [A.-S, did, pi. cildru.] A son or a 
daughter; the immediate progeny of human parents ; 
—a young person of either sox ; hence, one who ex- 
hibits the character of a very young i)erson ; — jA. de- 
scendants, however remote. [children. 

Child-bearing, (chtld'bar-ing) n. Act of pnHiucing 

ChUdbed.(chUd;bod)n. Thestateof a woman in labour. 

Childbirth, (child^bcrth) 71. Act of bringing forth a 
child. 

ChiULennas-day, (chil'dm'-mas-da) n. [From child, 
niata, and day.] An anniversary of the church held 
on the 28th of December, in conmieuioration of the 
ohndren of Bethlehem slain by Herod. 

Childhood, (child'hOod) n. The state of a child; the 
period from birth to puberty. 

Cnildith, (child'isb) a. Of or pertaining to a child; 
puerile. [child. 

Childishly, (child'ish-lo) adv. In the manner of a 

Childishness, (child'ish-nes) n. State or qualities of 
a child; simplicity; fiivolity. [spring. 

Childless, (child'los) a. Destitute of childron or olT- 

Chitd-like, (child'lik) a. Like or becoming a child; 
submissive; dutiful; docile. 

Chiliad, (kele-ad) n. [G. A thousand ; espe- 

cially a thousand years. 

Chiliaroh, (ke'le-ark) n. [G. chilion, thousand, and 
archdn, to lead.] The commander of a tliousaud 
men. 

Chiliasm, (ke'le-axro) n. [G. chUia&moti.'\ The doctrine 
dt the j^rsoual reign of Glirist on eaHh during the 
millennium. 

Chill, (chil) a. [A-S. celc,"] Cold; tending to cause 
shivering .'—characterized by coolness of manner, feel- 
ing, Ac. ; formal; distant depressed; dispirited. 

Chill, (chil) n. A disagreeable sensation of coolness, 
accompanied with shivering ; — a cheek to waimth of 
ffieling: discouragement. 

Chillt(chil)v.t. To cool; to check circulation, as the 
blood in the veins ; — ^to check enthusiasm or warmth 
of ffialing ; to discourage ; — to hai'den by cooling. 

ChOUness, (chiFe-nes) n. A sensation of coolness a 
degme of oolduass. 

ChUmess, (ohil'ne^ n. Coolness ; coldness ; a shivering. 

Chilly, (ohiFe) a. Cold ; creating cold ; afieoted by cold ; 
depressing; unkind : ungeniaL 

Chime, (ohim) n. A: It. campana, bell.] Harmoni- 
otu sound hi beUs or other musical instruments; 
—a set of bells tuned to the musical scale; — oorre- 
spondOnoe of proportion, relation, or sound. 

Chime, (ohim) e,t. To sound in harmonions accord, 
aa beUi;— to be inbanaoiiy ; to oonre^nd;— e. t. To 



etrike, or sound in harmony, as bells ^ pp,. 
ohimed; ppr. ohiming. 

Chime, (chim) n. The edge or brim of a cask or tub 
formed by the ends of the staves. 

Chimera, (ke-mc'ra) n. [G. chimaira, a she-goat.] A 
fabulous monster ; — a vain or foolish fancy. 

Chimerical, (ke-mgr'ik-al) a. Mei’eiy imaginary; Ihn- 
ciful ; fantastic ; wild 

Chimney, (chim'ne) n. [G. kaminos, furnace.] The 
|>assage through which the smoke of a fire-place, &c., 
18 carried oft‘;— a tube placed above a lamp, &c., to 
create a draught and promote combustion. 
Chimney-pot, (chim'ne-pot) n. A cylinder of earthen- 
ware i>iacerl at the top of chimneys to facilitote the 
e.%c;ii)e of the smoke. [and cleans chimneys. 

Chimney-sweep, (chim'ne-swCp) it. One who sweeps 
Chimpanzee, (chim - pan'ze) n. The African orang- 
outang, a species of monkey 
which approaches most nearly 
to man. It is a native of Af- 
rica, and when full grown is 
from three to four feet high. 

Chin, (chin) n. [A.-S. cinne, ctn.] 

The lower extremity of the face. 

China, (chFiia) n. Fine earthen- 
waie or porcelain — first made in 
China. 

China-aster, (chi'na-as-ter) it. A 
sjiecies of the Aster family, hav- Chimpanzee, 
ing large flowers. 

Chinch, (chinsh) n. [Sp. rhindic, bug, from L. cimex.\ 
The bud-hug; — an insect destructive to wheat and 
othci grains. 

Chinchilla (cliin-chil'la) 71. [Sp.] A small rodent ani- 
mal, of the size of a large 
8(|uirrel, cliiefly remarkable 
fur its fine fur, wliich is 
very soft and of a pearly-gray 
colour. 

Chincough,(c]un'kof)«- [Scot. 

kiuk.] Hooping-cough. 

Chine, (chin) n. (O. H. Ger. 

.Uiiiu.j The back -bone or 
spine of an animal ;— a piece Chinchilla 

j of the back-l)one of an animal, with the adjoining 
parts, cut for cooking. 

Chine, (chin) r. t. To cut through the back-bone of. 
Chink, (chuigk) li. [A.-S. cine, fissure.] A small cleft, 
i rent, or fissure ; a gap or crack, 
i Chink, (chingk) v.i. To crack; to open; — v.t. To 
I open ; to form a fissure in. 

Chink, (chingk) ii. Tiie reverberation of a piece of 
metal or coin, witen struck; — the ring of coin. 

Chink, (chingk) v. t. To sound by collision, as coins, 
cymbals, &c. ;— r. i. To rattle ; to jingle, as sinaH 
coin tJH/i. &.pp. chinked; j)pr, chinking. 

Chinky, (cliingk'o) a. Full of cliinks or fissures ; gaping. 
Chintz, (chintz) n. [Hind, chhlutmi, to spimkle.] Cot- 
ton cloth printed with flowers and other devices, in 
different colours. 

Chip, (chip) r. t. [H. Ger. kippen, to clip, pare.] To 
cut into small pieces :--to detach or cut off ; — v. i. To 
breaker fly off in small pieces : — imp. & pp. chipped; 
ppr. chipping. * 

Chip, (chip) u. A piece of w ood, drc., separated ftom 
a larger body by an axe, &e. a fragment broken 
off ; a small piece. [breaking off into pieces. 

Chipping, (chip ' ing) n. Cutting in small pieces ; — 
Chip-hat, (chipliat) n. A liat made of thin filaments 
of wood. 

Chirograph, (kl'ra-graf) n. [G. chdr, hand, and pi’a- 
phein, to write.] A legal document, written in dupli- 
cate, as the present charter party ; — a fine upon land, 
engrossed in duplicate. 

Chirographist, (ki-rog'ia-flst) n. One who teUs ibrtanes 
by oTAmiTiiftgr the hand. 
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ferrod ;~-fieleot6d with oars; deliberately olioeeii;*** 
ureoious; rare. 

Cneioely, (choisle) adv, With care in ohooedbeg ;<~iii 
a preferable or excellent manner; excellently; carahiUy. 
Ohoioenese, (chok'nee) m. Particular value or worth. 
Hhoir, (kwir) n. [ih choros.] An organized company 
of singere ; — that jiart of a ^uroh appropriated to the 
singers ; — the chauctd. 

Choke, (ch6k) r. t. [A.-S. dcedcjan, to suffoGate.] To 
stop the breath, os by compression of the windpipe ; 
to strangle ;~to check respiration, by foreign, matter 
in the wind])ipo ; to suffocate ;~>to block up, as a pass- 
age ; — to suppress, as lire or action : — to ninder the 
growth of; — v.i. To have the windpiiw stojjped;— - 
to be chocked ; to swell with ra^o : — imp. & pp, 
choked; ppr. choking, [mulatedm wells, mines, &c. 
Choke-damp, (chok'dainp) n. Carbonic acid gas oocu- 
Choke-fuU, (chok'fOOl) a. Full as possible ; quite full. 
Choky, (chOk'e) u. Suffocating ; close and damp ; con- 
fined and musty. 

Choler, (koTor) n. [L. cholei'a, Q. cholera, from cholos, 
bile.] The ‘bile— formerly supposed to be the seat of 
the i)a88ions ; anger; wrath. 

Cholera, (koTgr-a) n. A bilious disease, exhibited in 
violent purgings and vomitings, griping pain, and 
spasmodic action of the limbs — classified as British 
cholera, dian hoea, and cholera morbus. 

Choleric, (kol'cr- ik) n. A bounding with choler or bile ; 
— irascible ; — passionate. [cliolera. 

Cholerine, (kol tr-iii) n. The precursory symptoms of 
Chondrin, (koii'dnn)n. [G. c//c»idro«, a cartilage.] The 
substance v bioh forms the tissue of caitilage in the 
ribs, tracliea, nose, (fcc. • 

Choose, (chooz) r. f. |A.-S. cco&an.] To make choice 
of;— v.i. To make a selection; to prefer;— to have 
the power of choice •.-—imp. chose ; pp. chosen, chose,; 
ppr. choosing. 

Choosing, (chbOz'ing) n. Act of selecting ; election. 
Chop, (chop) V. t. IG. kolaphos, buffet.] To cut inijo 
pieces ; to mince ; — to sever or separate by blows ; to 
seize or devour greedily ;— v. i. To vary or shift sud- 
denly, as wind : — imp. & 2>p. chopped ; ppr, chopping. 
Chop, (chop) v.t. [A.-k ceapan.] To barter; to ex- 
change ; — V. i. I’o dispute. 

Chop, (chop) n. Act of chopping ; a stroke a pieqe 
chopped ofl’; a slice of meat;— a crack or cleft. 
Chop-fallen, (chop'fawln) a. Dejected; abashed; oast 
down in spirit. [are sold ; an eating-houasu 

Chop-house, (chopTious) n. A house where chops, (be., 
Chopin, (chop'in) n. [Ger. schoppen, from 
to scoop.] A high patten formerly worn by ladies 
the fckiotch quart in wine measure. 

Chopper, (chop\‘r) n. An instrument for cleaving , 
Chopping, (chop'ing) a. Stout or plump ; large ;-rShift- 
iiig suddenly ; clusliing. n 

Chopping-block, (chop'ing-blok) n. A log of wood on 
which a thing is laid to be cloven. (meat. 

Chopping-knife, (chop'irig-nif) n. A knife to minoe 
Chopsti^, (chop'stik) n. One of two small sticks of 
wood, ivory, &c., held by the Chinese between the 
fingei's to convoy food to the mouth, [sung in chorus. 
Choral, (kO'ral) a. (G. choros.} Belonging to a phoir; 
Choral, (kO'ral) n. A hymn-tune. 

Chorally, (kO'ral-le) otiv. In the manner of a chorus. * 
Chord, (kord) n. [G. chords, string] Btxitig of a 
musical ixwtrument; — an harmoni- 
ous combination of musical tones; 

— a right line uniting the exteemi- 
ties of the arc of a cirole. 

Chord, (kord) v. t. To provide with 
musicad chords or string in 
pp. oherded ; ppr. ohordmg. 

(morist, (kd'rist) n. A singer in a 
choir. 

Ohozitter, (kor'ist-^r) n. One of a 

choir ; a singer in ft ' 


Ohirofn^yt (kl-rogfra-fe) n. The art of writing;— 
handwritiDg 

Ghirology, (ki-rol'o-je) tl [G. cheir, hand, and logos, 
speech.] Conversing by means of the hands and 
fingers, as by the deaf and dumb. 

Ghirinnaaoy, (ki^r&*man-se) m [G. cheir, hand, and 
iiMinfsia, divination.] Divination by insjiection of the 
hand ; j^mistry. 

Ohiropomst, (ki-rop'od-ist) n. (G. cheir, hand, and pous, 
foot.] One who treats diseases of the hands and feet; 
one who removes corns and bunions from the feel 

Chirp, (cherp) v. i. [Ger. tsekirpen.} To make a short, 
sharp sound, as of a fowl, bird, or cricket ; — v. t. To 
make cheerful ; to enliven : — imp. & pj). chirped ; pjor. 


Chirp*, (cTicrp) n. A short, shariJ note. 

Chirrup, (oht:i''up) v. t. To quicken or animate by 
chirping ; — v. i. To chiri) ; — imp. & pp. chirruped ; 
ppr. chirruping. [to work.] A surgeon. 

Chiriurgeon, (ki-rur'jun) n. [G. cheir, hand, and (tycin, 
Chmirgery, (ki-riir'j<;r-e) n. Surgery. 

Chisel, (chiz'el) n. (F. ciseau, L. secure, to cut.] An 
instrument sharpened to a cutting edge at the end, 
used in carpentry, joinery, sculpture, &c., for paring, 
hewing, gouging, Ac. 

Chisel, (cl^'el) v. t. To cut, gouge, or engrave with a 
chisel; — to cut close, as in a bargain, &c. ‘.—imp. & 
pp. chiselled; ppr. chiselling. 

Clut, (chit)n. [A.-S. cidh, shoot.] The first shooting 
of a plant; a sprout; — a child or babe; — a short 
note or written card. 

Chitchat, (chitchat) n. [From chat, by reduijlication.] 
Familiar or trifling talk ; prattle. 

Chitterlings, (ohit'ter-liTigs) n. [Go. <7Wf/n<s, l)elly.] 
The smaller intestines of swine, &c., fried for food. * 
Chivalrous, (sliiv'al-rus) a. Pertaining to chivalry ; 
gallant ; heroic ; brave. [iier ; boldly : gallantly. 

Chivalrously, (shiv'aJ-nis-lo) adv. In a chivalrous man- 
Chivalry, (shiv'al-re) n. [F. c/tfva/icr, knight.] Knight- 
ho<^ ; — the privileges, qualifications, or manners of 
knights ; i^llantry ; heroism ; knight-errantry. 

Chives, (ohivz) n. pi. Slender threads or filaments in 
the blossoms of plants. 

Chlorate, (klo'rat) n. A salt formed by the union of 
chloric acid with a base. [tained Irom it. 

Chloric, (kld'rik) a. Pertaining to chlorine, or ob- 
Chloride, (klO'rid) «, A compound of chlorine with 
another element. 

Chlorine, (klO'rin) n. [0. pale-green, greenish 

yellow.] A heavy gas of greenish colour which forms 
a constituent of common salt, used in disinfecting 
and in bleaching. 

Chlorite, (klo'rit) n. A mineral of a green colour, 
TOfb and friable, used in bleaching. 

Cmorofoim, (kloTo-form) n. [ From chlorine and formyl. ] 
An oily volatile liquid consisting of carbon, hydro- 
wn, and chlorine. It is a poweifiil anassthetic agent. 
Cmomphyl, (kl6'r6-fll) n. [G. chloros, light-green, and 
jmulloii, l^j The green colouring matter of plants. 
C^mrosis, (klo rd-sis) 71. [G.] The greensickness; — a 
disease ui plants. ^ j o 

Chock, (cholG V. t To stop or fasten, as with a wedge ; 

/ 1®, V “ cavity ;— to encounter. 

Chock, (chok) n. A wedge or block to confine a ca.sk 
or body by fitting into the space around or bo- 
neato it i^-an encounter ;— ako Shook. 

(chokTOol) a. Completely full. 

Chocolate, (chok'o-lat) n. [Mexican cacuatl, cacao.] A 
pste composed of the roasted kernel of the Theo- 
cacao ground and mixed with other ingre- 
difioits;— the beverage made by dissolving chooolate- 
joasto in boiling water. 

<w«ioe, (ohois) n. [P. choisir.} Act of choosing ; eleo- 
wOT^—the power of choosing; opti<m; niuDjrenoe;— 
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a. Pertaining to oho- 

w*(TOJ»y* 

Oil#n|inH^, W*rog'xa-fe)n. [G. o^dm, place, and 
to aeaoribe.] Art or practice of nmiring a 
map or deacrintlon of a region or country. 
tS»mdAt (kS'roid) n. fG. ckorionf akin, andeidca, form.] 
The aeoond coat of the eye. 

tShenie, (kolns) n. [G. ckoros.] A hand of aingers 
fMid dancers ;~-a company of aingei-a singing in coo- 
rniiit what is spoken or sung by the chorua ;--tho 
hcht of a song in which the company join the singer. 
Clioogh, (chut) n. [D. Jcauw.} A bird of the crow 
laaiily; a jackdaw. 

CheuM, (choua) v. t. [Turk, c/iiaoua] To cheat, trick, 
deftraud : — imp, pp. ohouaed ; ppr. chousing. 

QQiettee« (chcms) n. One who is easily cheated ; a tool ; 
a gull ;~-a trick; sham; iraiwsition. 

Oh^der, (chow'dgr) n. A dish made of fresh fiidi, 
jpork, biscuit, onions, &c., stewed together. 
Ohreatomathy, (kres-tom'a'the) n. IG. chrMof, use- 
Ihif and m^heivif to learn.] A selection of passages, 
with notes, Ac. , used in acquiring a language. 

CQurismf (krirm) n. (G. chri/mia, from chrUin, to 
I anoint.] Holy oil:--oil used in the administration 
of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction. [oil used in ha]>ti8n). 

CHuritmal, (kriz'mal) a. Pertaining to chrism, or the 
Chriimatory, (kriz'ma-to-re) u. A vessel to hold the 
holy oil. ^ 

Christ, (krist) n. [G. ciinVtn, to anoint,] The Anointed 
—an appellation given to the baviour of the world, 
and synonymous with the Ilohrew Mebsuii. 

Chriateif, (kzis'n) v. t, [A.-S. To baptize^ 

-~to give a name to; to denominate; — imp. & pp. 
ehristened ; ppr. christening. 

Cnriitendom, (kris'n-dum) n. [A.-S. mstrtidojw.] That 
portion of the world in which Christianity prevails ; 
—the whole Yiody of Christians. 

C^atian, (krist'yan) n. [0. cfi ristianus. ] A follower or 
disciple of Christ ; — a believer in Christ and his salva- 
tion;— a professed adherent to the church of Christ; 
—one born within tl»e pale of the cliurch. 

Ohxiatian, (krlst'yan) a. Pertaining to Christ or his 
jreligion ;— professing Christianity;— ecclesiastical. 
OlmftUuiity, (kris te-an'e-to) n. The religion of tUiris- 
tians ; the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ. 

Chriatianiiatloii, (kris-te-an-iz-a'shun) n. Act or pro- 
cess of oonvoi'ting to Christianity. 

Chxiatiaaiie, Qttist'yan-iz; v. t. To make Christian ; to 
convert to GnrUtiaiuty imp. pp. christianized; 


ChrUtiess, (krlstles) o. Having no faith in Christ; 
without the spirit of Christ. 

Ototmaf, (kris'maa) n. [Christ and flioas,] The fes- 
tival of Christ's nativity', olwerved annually oii the 
USth day of December Christmas-day. 
Uhriatmaa-box, (krisjmaa-boks) n. A box in which 
i^sents are put at Christmas ; — a Christnms gift. 
^•tolo|ry, (kTia-toro-je) n. [G. Christo^i, Christ, and 
discousae.] A discourse or treatise concerning 
■ Christ _ . [chromic acid witli a base. 

(k^ mdt) n. A salt formed by the union of 
vhreiuatio, (krd-mat'ik) a. [L. c/iromrfticjf^i, from G 
^Tpmatikos, suited for colour, from ckrOmn, colour 1 
Belating to colour ; — proceeding by lialf-steps or 

fcoloure. 

ramnatieSi <]^-mat'ik^ n. tinff. The science oi 
* ®^*duing to clirome, or ob- 

Ohxeuidun, (kryme-um) n. [O. chrSrm.} A hard brittle 
me^ of a grayish - white colour, very difficult of 
fusion, and related to iron in many of its properties. 

wnNWiio, (kzoiilft:) a. [L, ehmicus, G. chrmm, time.] 
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Belating to time continuing for a long l^xne ; in- 
veterate. 

Ohroniole, (kron'e-kl) n. [L. chronica.} A register 
of events in the order of time ;— a history ; a record ; 
1 —pi. iSvo books of the Old Testament;— annala 
! Ohmniole, (kron'e-kl) v. t. To record in history ; to lu- 
gister :—imp. & pp. chronicled ; ppr. ohronioung. 
Chronicler, (kron'e-kler) n. A writer of chronicles ; an 
historian. 

Chronograph, (kron'o-giaf) n. [G. chronos, time, and 
^apheint to write.] An inscription in which a date 
is expressed by letters as : — 

ChrlstVs DYX; ergo trTVlIphVf; 
in which the capitals, considered as numerals give, 
when added, the sum 1632. 

Ghronographer, (kro-nog'ra-fer) w. A chronologer. 
Chronologer, (kro-noro-jer) u. One who ananges past 
events, and dates, in systematic order. 

Chronological, (kron-o-loj'ik-al) a. Helating to chron- 
ology ; according to the order of time. 

Chronologically, (krou-o-loj'ik-al-le) adv. In a chrono- 
logical manner. 

Chronology, (kro-nol'o-je) n. [G. chronoSf time, and 
logos^ discourse.] The science of time;— the art or 
pnictioe of computing times and eras, and recording 
events and incidents under their proper dates and 
epochs a table ur register of events aitd dates. 
Chronometer, (kro-nom'e-ter) n. [G. ehronos, time, 
and rnetron, measure.] A time-keeper; a portable 
watch or clock of superior construction and accuracy. 
Chronometrical, (kxon-o-met'rik-ai) a. Pertaining to 
or measured by a chronometer. 

Chronometry, (kro-nom'e-tre) n. The art of measuring 
time by periods or divisions. 

Chrysalid, (krisVlid) a. Pertaining to or resembling 
a cnrysalis. 

Chrysalis, (kris'a-Iis) n. [G. chrusallis, from ehrusoSt 
gold.] The form or pupa state _ 
which the caterjiillar or larva of but- 
terflios, moths, and other insects as- 
sume before they reach their perfect 
form. 

Chrysanthemum, (kris-an'th(5-mum)n. Chiysalia. 

[G. ckrusos. gold, and anthemon, flower.] A genus 
of comiwsite plants, including the sun-flower, mari- 
gold, &c. 

Chrysobetyl, (kris'o-ber-il) w. [G. ehmsos, gold, and 
hPrullos, beryl.] A yollowish-gieen gem, consisting of 
alumina and glucina. 

Chrysolite, (kris'o-lit) n. [G. chrusos, gold, and lithoSf 
stone.] A greenish mineral, composed of silica, mag- 
nesia, and iron. 

Chrysoprase, (kris'o-prilz) n. [G. chrusos, gold, and 
prason, leek.] A kind of massive quartz, of a grayish 
or leek -green colour. 

Chub, (chub) n. [A..S. copp, head.] A fresh-water 
fish of the carp family. 

Chubby, (chuVe) a. Like a chub; plump, shorth and 
thick; fat and florid in the cheeks. , 

Chuck, (ehuk) r. i. To make a noise like that of a 
hen calling her chickens ; to cluck v. t. To oftll, as 
a hen her chickens ; — to touch under the chin ; — to 
throw, with quick motion;— imp. dt pp. ohooked; 
pjyr. chucking. 

Chuck, (chuk) n. The call of a hen a sudden wnti] R ]] | 
noise a slight blow under the chin a oontrivanoe 
fixed to a lathe for holding the material operated on. 
(buckle, (ebuka) r. f. [Prom cAwch] TooaU,asahen 
her chickens ; — to fondle ; — v. i. To laugh in a sup- 
manner;— imp. dc pp. ohockled; ppr. diuS- 

Cffiu^e, (chukT) ». A short, sqppressed laugh of exul- 
tation or dension. 

wa^ toumi^ cff jBxStarion;; ^ , 

cni'.isiy, (chure-le) adv. In a rbii g h , * goHy ^ 
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CUMuiioiudigr* C*frir»kiSfii^iiB>le) adv. In n round about 
or ini^reot mm, 

Oiiudlar, (Mt'ku-lQr) a. {X. eircularU.\ In the form 
of ft cir^; round ;>H»uooeaeiTe in order; inconclu* 
kive;— -repeating; returning or ending in itaelf;— ad- 
dremad to pemns having a common interest. 

Oin^Klurf (ssrkdder) n. An intimation, personal, offl> 
oihl» or mercantile, copies of which are sent out to 
) friends, customers, or the public generally. 

Oiiuttlarityf (8sr<kii-lar'e’te) n. State of being oir- 
oular. 

Oireululy, (ser^u-lgr-le) adv. In a circular manner. 
Circulate, (s§r'kS-lat) ■». i. tij- circulare.] To move in 
a Olrole ; to move or jniss round ;~to pass from idace, 
person, or hand to to flow in veins or channels ; — to 
Sow round, as the blood; — v. t. To cause to pass from 
place or person to: — imp. &> pp. circulated; ppr. cir- 
e^ting. 

Circulation, (s§r>ku'la'shun) n. The act of circulating; 
motion in a circle ; — regular flow, as of blotsl cur- 
rency of money, notes, bills, Ate. ; — ^tho extent of dif- 
fosion; dissemination. 

Circulatory, (ser'ku-LI-tor-e) a. Circular ; — circulating 
or going round. 

Oiroumambient, (ser-kum-am'be-ont) a. [L. circum, 
around, and am6ire, to go.] Burrouuding; inclosing; 
encompassing. 

Oiroumambulate, (ser-kum-am^bu-l.lt) rJ. [L. from 
eircum, around, and ambulare^ to walk.] To walk 
round about. 

Oiroumoise, (sgrltum-siz) v.t. [ti. circum, around, 
and ecedere, to out.] To cut off the foreskin to put 
away, as a sinful thought or habit. 

Oiroumoision, (scr-kuni-sizh'un) n. Act of cutting oflT 
the foreskin rejection of the sins of the flesh; 
spiritual x)uriJication. 

Oiroumolttsion, (sgr-kum-klu'shun) n. [L. circum^ 
around, and clauderc, to shut.] Act of iuclosiug on 
all sides. 

Oiroumferenoe, (sQr-kum'fgr-ens) 9i. [L. circum, around, 
and ferre, to bear.] The lino that gotjs round or en- 
compasses a circular figure ; a periphery;— external 
surf^ of a sphere, or any orbicular body. 
Circumferential, (ser-kum-fgr-eii'sUe-al) a. Peilaming 
to a droumference. 

Circumferentor, (sgr-kum'fcr-en-ter) n. An instrument 
used by surveyors for takiug 

horizontal angles and bear- fij ^ 

Oiroumflez, (sgr'kum'fleks)n. |j 

£L. circum, aiound, and 
fiecUre, to l^nd.] A wave 
of the voice embracing both 
a rise and fall on the same 
syllable ; — a Greek accent A 

or ^], denoting a sound \A 

intermediate between acute ' f \ ' 
and grave; in Latin and Ciroumforontor. 
other Ifimguages, along contracted syllable marked f*]. 
Ciroumflex, (sgr'kum-fleks) v. t. To mark or pronounco 
with a ciroumflex. 

Cireumfluent, (sgr-kum'flQ-ent) a. [L. circum, around, 
and fiuert, to flow.] Flowing around; suiTounding, 
as a fluid. 

Oireumferaneous, (8gr-kum-fo-ril'ne<us) a. [L. circum, 
around, and forum, a market-place.] Going altout or 
abroad ; wanoering from house to house. 

Ciromnfrise, (sgr-kum-fuz') v. t IL. circum, around, 
and /andere, to pour.] To pour round; to spread 
round. 

Cirottmftisioii, (sgr-kum-fS'zliun) n. Act of pouring or 
Bpreading around ; state of being poured around. 
CiMumgyratioat (sgr-kum-jo-ra'imun) n. [L. circum, 
around, and gyrate, to turn around.] The act of turn- 
ing, rolling, or whirling round. 

Cma|aettit| (ssvdGiugiiifii^^ circum, around, 
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and jaeSre, to Ha] Lying turound; bordering on 
every ai^. 

Oiroumlooution, (sgr-kum-lo-kfl^shun) n. [L from dr* 
cum, around, and logui, to speak.] A circuit of words; 
— ^the use of indfrect or round about ezpretirions. 
Circt^ooutory, (sgr-kum-lok'u-tor-e) a. Pertaining to 
circumlocution; periphrastic. 

Oirctmmavigable, (86r-kum-nav'e-ga*bl) a. Capable of 
being sailed around, as the earth. 

Circumnavigate, (ser-kum-nav'e-g5t) v.t. fL. circum, 
around, and navigare, to navigate.] To sail around; 
to pass round by water : — imp. & pp. cirouzonavi* 
gated; ppr. circumnavigating. 

Circumnavigation, (ser-kum-iiav-e-ga'-shun) m Act 
of sailing round— generally round the globe. 
Circunmavigator, (sgr-kuni-nav'e-gilt-er) n. One who 
sails around. 

Circumpolar, (ser-kum-wncr) a. [L. cireum, around, and 
Eng. polt^r.] About tiie pole ; situated near the pole, 
Ciroumposition, (scr-kuiu-pd-zish'un) n. [L. circum, 
around, and ponere, to set, put, or place.] Act of 
placing in a circle, or state or being so placed. 
Circumrotary or Circuxnrotatory, (ser-kum-ro'ta-re) a. 
Turning, rolling, or wliiiiing round. 

Cirounurotation, (sgr-kum-ro-ta'shun) n. [L. circum, 
around, and rota, wheel.] Act of rolling or revolving 
round, as a wheel ; state of being whirled round. 
Circumscribe, (ser'kiim-skrib) v. t. [L. circum, around, 
and scHhere, to write.] To inclose within a certain 
limit; to hem in:— imp. & pp), circumscribed; ppr. 
circumscribing. 

Circumscription, (8§r-kum-8krip'shun) n. The exterior 
lino which determines the form or magnitude of a 
body ; — limitation by conditions, restraints, &c. ; 
liound ; confinement ; limit. 

Circumscriptive, (ser-kum-skiip'tiv) a. Defliiing the 
extenial form ; — inclosing the supeiflcies. 

Circumspect, (stjr'kum-spckt) a. [L. circum, around, 
t and npicere, to look.] Attentive to all the efreum- 
stances of u case ; cautious ; pnident ; watchftil. 
Circumspection, (scr-kum-Bpek'shun) n. Attention to 
all the facts and circumstances of a case caution ; 
watchfulness. 

Circumspective, (sgr-kum-siHjk'tiv) a. Looking round 
every way ; cautious ; careful of consequences ; wary. 
Circumspectly, (ser'kiim-spekt-le) adv. Vigilantly; 
warily ; ciiutiously. 

Circumspeotness, (serTium-spekt-nes) n. Caution ; vigi- 
lance on every side ; — minute geixeral attention. 
Circumstance, (ser'kum-stans) n. [L. circum, arotmd, 
and stare, to stand.] A ixurticular fact, event, or case ; 
— any tiling attending on, relative to, or affecting a 
fact, or event; accident; incident; particular; ad- 
junct; — pi. worldly estate; condition as to pecuni- 
ary resources. 

Circumstantial, (8§r-kum-3tan'8he-al) o. Accidental; 
i not essential; — incidental ; casual ; — full of events ox* 

' incidents ; minute ; — inferred from a number of par- 
ticulars ; indirect. 

Circumstantials, (sgr-kum-stan'she-alz) n.pl. Things 
incidental to the main subject, but of less importance 
— op]K}8od to essentials. 

Circumstantiality, (ser-kum-Rtan-she-al'e-to) n. The 
state of any thing as modified by circumstances 
^mrticulaiity ; minuteness. 

Circumstantially, (ser-kuni-stan'she-al-le) adv. Ac- 
! coi-ding to circumstances in eveiy j^ticular;— 

! exactly ; minutely. 

Cfroumstantiate, (sgr-kum-stan'she-at) v. t. To place 
i in iiarticular circumstances to detail eaaxctly and 
minutely ;— to prove or confirm by adducing pm-ticu- 
lars imp. & pp, circumstantiated; ppr, cireum* 
stantiating. 

(hrcumvallate,(sgr-kum-van&t)'v. t (L. circum, around, 
and vallare, to wall, from vallum, lamj^h] Tw* 
luwound with a ramp^ ' ^ 
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OironBmv«]lati<m, (agr-kToiai-Yal-l&'Bhuii) Act of car- 

loonding with a wall or nuapart;--^ line of field 
worka round a camp. 

Gireuinvent, (ser-kom-vent') v. t [L. ctmtm. around, 
and venire, do come.] To gain advantage over ; to get 
round ; to deceive : to delude imp. <te Pi>. oiroum- 
▼ented ; ppr. circumventing. 

Circumvention, (8§r-kuin-ven'8liun) n, pj. circum~ 
ventio,} Deception ; fraud ; impostme ; deludon. 

Circumventive, (ser-kum-vent'iv) a. Deceiving by arti- 
fices ; deluding. ’ ^ 

Circumvolution, (agr-kum-vo-lu'shun) n. Act of rolling 
round, or state of being roiled a thing rolled round 
another. 

Circumvolve, («§r-kum-volv') u. t. [L. arcum, around, 
and volvere, to roll.] 'J o roll round ; to cause to re- 
volve ; — V. i. To revolve ; to move in a circle : — imp. 
A pp. ciroumvolved ; ppr. circumvolving. 

Circus, (serTcus) n. [L. circus, G. kirkos, circle.] A cir- 
cular piece of ground for sports and games;— an 
amphitheatre with a central ring for feats of horse- 
manship and dexterity; the company of performers 
with theii' equipage. 

Cirque, (sgrk) w. A circus. 

Cirro-cumulus, (s§r-o-kum'u-lii8) n. [L. cin'us, lock, 
and cumulus.)^ A cloud broken up into small masses, 
and presenting a lleecy appearance. 

Cirro-stratus, (sgr-o-strrit'us) «. [L. cirms, lock, and 

stratus,] A cloud, dense in the body, and fringed or 
fleecy on the mai'gin. 

Cirrous, (sgr'us) a. (L. cirrus, lock, curl.] Having, 
or terminating in, a curl or tendril. 

Cirrus, (sgr'us) n. [L.J A tendril a thin fleecy cloud 
sprea^ng like a feather. 

Cist or Cyst, (sist) w, fL, ci's/a.] A chest or basket ; 
—a membranous sac or bag : — a tomb of the Celtic 
period, consisting of a stone chest, covered with stone 
■labs. 

Cistercian, (sis-t^rishe-au) n. One of an order of monks 
established at Citeaux, in Franco. 

Cistern, (sis'tfirn) >i. fL, cisla, chest.] A reservoir or 
receptee for holding water or other liquids. 

Citable, (ait'a-bl) a. That which may be cited or 
quoted. 

Citadel, (sit'a-del) n. fit. cittadeUa.] A fortres.s or 
castle in or near a fortified city, intended us a final 


point of defence. 
Citation, (si-ta'shn 


Citation, (si-ta'shun) n. [L. citare, to cite.] A sum- 
mons ; — an official call or notice to appear ; the jMiper 
conta^ing such notice ; — quotation from a Iwok, or 
from a person, in his own words ; the passage or 
words quoted enumeration ; mention. 

Citatciy (srta-tor-e) a. Summoning. 

Cite, (sit) V. t. [L, citare.] To call upon officially or 
authoritatively; to summon; — to quote or I'ejieat, 
as a passage, or the exact words uttered: — to call, in 
prtMx or confirmation of; — imp. & pp. cited; pyir, 
citing. (guitar. 

Cithern, {afthem) 71. A musical instrument like the 

Citia^, (sit'e-zen) n. [F. citoyen.] An inhabitant in 
a city a native or naturalized inhabitant of a coun- 
try : a fireeman ; a member of a state. 

Cinsenship, (sit'e-zen-ship) n. State of being a citizen ; 
the freedom of a city. 

Citrate, (sit'rat) n, [L. citreum, citron.] A salt formed 
by the union of citric acid and a base. 

Cifrio, (sit'rik) a. Of, or pertaining to, an acid which 
existe in the juice of the lemon and allied fruits. 

Citrine, (sit'rin) «. A yellow pellucid variety of 
qaarta. 

Citron, (sit^mn) n, fL. citreum,} The fruit of the 
citron-tree, resembling a lemon. 

City, (rit'e) n. [L. civitas.] A large town; — a cor- 
porate town, which is or has been the seat of a 
bishop;-- in the U.S., one governed by a mayor and 
aidsnnen ;-»the Inhabitante of a city. 




Civea, (alvx) n. pU pj. c^pa.} A speoiee of garUo grow- 
ing in tufl^ 

Civet, (siv'et) n. [G. zapetiofL] A substance of a 
strong, musky odour, used as 
i a peifume ; — the animal 
that produces civet ; a car- ‘ 
nivoruus animal, ranking be- 
tween the weasel and the fox 
— native of North Afriuiu 
Civic, (siv'ik) a. fL. civis, 
citizen.] lielating to, or de- Civet, 

rived from, a city or citizen. 

Civil, (siv'il) a. fL. cin7t«.] Pertaining to a city or 
state ; — pertaining to a citizen and his rights in the 
! community ; — lay, lawful, or intestine, as opposed to 
ecclesiastical, criminal, or foi'eign i^eHuemi, mer- 
ciuitih), d^c., as opposed to military; — cultivated and 
polished, as opposed to rudo luid bai'liaxous ; court- 
eous; ][K)lite. * 

Civilian, (se-viryan) n. One skilled in the civil law ; 
—one whose pursuits are civil, not military or clerical. 
Civility, (se-vil'o-te) «. Courtesy of bbhaviour ; ]x>lite- 
ness ; good-breeding ;—pl. Acts of politeness. 
Civilization, fsiv-il-iz-il'shun) n. Act of civilizing, or 
state of being civilized : refinement ; culture. 
Civilize, (siv'’il-jz) v. t. 'J'o reclaim from a savage state ; 
to instruct in Iho arts of regular life: — imp. dt pp, 
civilized; ppr. civilizing. 

Civilized, (siv'iMzd) a. lleclaimed from savage life and 
manners ; refined ; cultivated. 

Civilizer, (siv-il-jz'(^r) n. One who, or that which, 
civilizes. flitely. 

Civilly, (siv'il-lo) adv. In a courteous manner ; jx>- 
Claok, (klok) r. i. To nmke a sudden, sharp noise, as 
by striking or cracking ; — to talk rapidly luid continu- 
.'illy t. To clink ; — to utter raiudJy iwtp. & p'p. 
clacked; ppr. clacking. 

Clack, (klak) v. f\V. dec, crack.l A sharer, abrupt sound 
uiade by striking an object ; — any thing that causes 
a clacking noise ;— continual talk ; prattle ; prating. 
Claim, (klAm) v.i. fL, chnnare, to cry out,] To call 
for : to challenge as a right ; to demand ns due t. 
'I'o bo entitled to any thing as a right tnip. A 
claimed ; ppr. claiming. 

Claim, (kiam) n. A demand of a right or supposed right ; 
— a right to claim or demand ; a title to any thing 
in i)Osse88ion of another; — the thing claimed or de- 
manded. 

Claimable, (klum'a-bl) a. Capable of being claimed. 
Claimant, (klunrant) n. One who demands. 
Clairvoyance, (klar-voy'ans) n. ('lear seeing ;— a power, 
attributed to mesmerized persons, of discerning ob- 
jects not present to the senses. 

Clairvoyant, (klar-voy'ant) a. |F. from ch/tr, clear, and 
voir, to see.] Pertaining to clairvoyance ; discerning 
objects which are not present. 

Clam, (klam) n. (Anotlver form of clamp.] A bivalve 
shell-fish of different genera ; — pi. — 

Strong pincers for drawing nails;-— J||||||||||^ 
a kind of vice usually made of wood. 

Clam, (klam) t;./. fA.-n. clcemian.] To 
clog, as with glutinous or viscous 
matter ; — v. i. I'u be moist or sticky ; yMjarpBgMH 
— imp. & pp. clammed; ppr. olam- 

Clamant, (klam'ant) a. Citing earnest- 
ly ; clamoiwisly beseeching. Clam-shell. 

Clamber, (klam'bgr) r. i. fL. Ger. *lmpem.] To climb 
with difficulty, or with hands and feet : — imp. & pp. 
clambered; ppr. clambering. 

Clamminesa, (klamVnes) ru State of being clammy 
or viscous; ropioess. (moist. 

Clammy, (klam'e) a. Soft and sticky ; glutinous ; ropy ; 
Clamoroua, (klam'er-us) a. Noisy; vociferous; loud; 
turbulent; importunate. fworda. 

CUunoroualj) (kiam^Sr<UB-la) adv. With loud jopSiw av* 
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CUulUinnifiietit (^m Btate or quality of 

CnbttiyflQrf n. [L. from clamare, to ^ out.] 

Xioud vhoutiztg i-^-any loud and continued noise ; out- 
«ry ; vodfera^n. 

Qlimourt (klam'oi;) v. i. To shout loudly : to utter re- 
pOftt^ and loud cries; — to make importunate de- 
maads:—- & pp. clcunoured; ppr. ojamouring, 

Cttampi (klamp) n, [D, klamp, from hlavipen^ to fas- 
ten.] A piece of timber or iron used to fasten work 
iDgether; — a thick plank on the Inner part of a 
i^Ip's side, used to sustain the ends of thu l)eanis a 
movable piece of lead to cover the jaws of a vice ; — 
a heavy footstep. 

Okmp, (klamp) v, t. To secure or render firm hy 
a clamp ',—v. i. To tread heavily ■.-‘imp. & 2^P- clamped ; 
ppi'. clampixLg, 

Cuaa, (klaii) n, [Ir. clann or eland, Colt, clan or Haan.^ 
A race or family ; - a triijo united under a ciiioftain ; 
—a clique ; a btmy united by some common interest or 


jpursuit. 

clandestine, (klan-dos'tin) a. (L. clandeatinuit, from 
etlare, to hide.] Hidden • seci-et ; kept from public 
view or notice — mostly with an evil design. |ner. 
dandestinely, <klan-dos'tin-le) adv. In a secret tuan- 
Clang, (klang) v. t. [L. claiutere, Ger. klinyen, G. 
klazein.\ To strike together with a rirjging metallic 
sound ; —v. i. To produce a sharp, shrill m\ind:—imp. 
& pp. clanged ; jtpr. clanging. 

Clang, (klang) n. Asbarp, ringing sound, like tliat mode 
hy metallic substances struck together. 

Clangorous, (klang'g^r-us) «. Making a harsh uiqdeas- 
ant sound. [sharp, shrill, harsh sound. 

Clangour, (klang'ger) n. [L. clan {/ere, to clang. J A 
Clank, ([klangk) n. The loud, ringing sound made by 
a colliMon of sonorous bodies. 

Clank, (klangk) v. t. To educe a shari) ringing sound ; 
«— V. i. To make a slnirib ringing noise, as of i>ioces of 
metal struck together: — imp. & pp. clanked; pjtr. 
olankingi 

Clannish, (klan'isli) a. Closely united, like a clan 
mutually aiding, as members of the stunu imity or 
cause. {nuutner. 

Clannishly, (klan'ish-lo) adr. In a clann isli or united 
dannishneas, (klau'ish-nus) n. Close adhurenco or dis- 
position to unite, os a clan. 

Clanaman, (kianz'man) n. One Inilonging to a parti<!- 
ulor clan. (or elan, 

danahip, (klan'ship) n. A state of union, os in a family 
Clap, (klap) i’. t. tA.-S. vlup/>an.] To strike one ob- 
ject against another ; to collide ; — to strike quickly 
and slxoi'ply ; to strike together, as the palms in token 
of approlwtion ; to applaud ; — v. i. To come together 
auddenly with noise; — to enter with jilacrity and 
briskness : — imj). & pp. clapped ; ppr. clapping, 
daj^ (klap) n. A loud noise mode by sudden collision ; 
•—a stroke ; a thrust : — a sud< leu exidosion ; a strik- 
ing of hands to express api>robation. 

Clapper, (klap'gr) n. A person who claps that which 
atoikes, as the tongue of a bell. (applause. 

Clap-trap, (kJap'trap) n. A trick or device to gain 
da^obaoure, (klar'ob-skur) n. [L. cluru.'t, clear, and 
ohaeurus, objure.] Light and siiade in painting, 
daret, (klai/et) n. [F. clah'et. ] A red wine from Bor- 
deaux and the Garrone of several qualities, 
darifieation, (klar-e-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of clearing or 
fining. 

darifler, (klar'e-fl-er) n. That which clarifies or puri- 
fies ; — a vessel in which clarification is conducted, 
daxify, (klar'e-fl) v. t. [L. from davits, clear, and 
ybtetre, to make.] To mi^e clear ; to purify from fecu- 
lent matter * io fiae ; v. i. To Wome pure, iia 
liquors ;— -to grow clear or briglit & pjK clari- 

fied ; ppr. oumfying. 

darion, (kWe-u^ n. [L. plarus, clear.] A kind of 
trumpet, whose note is dear and shxil]* 


I Cfiariimet, (klar^e-o-net) n. [H clants.] Awindinstru- 
I ment of the reed kind a kind of hautboy, but 
I shriller, used to lead a military band. 

Clash, (klash) v.i. [Ger. klatschen.] To dash noisily 
i together to come in collision ; to oppose ;— v. t. To 
strike noisily against; — imp. & pp. clashed; ppr. 

I clashing. 

Clash, (klash) n. A meeting with violence; collision 
of bo<iio8 contradiction, as between differing or con- 
tendirig ihterests, views, purposes, &c. 

Clashing, (klashlng) n. Collision of bodies ;— opposi- 
tion, os of claims or interests. 

Clasp, (klosp) n. A catch for fiistening or holding to- 
gether the paits of any thing ; — a close embrace. 

Clasp, (klasj)) v. t. (0. Eng. clainc, Ger. klappen, to 
clap, flap.] To shut or fasten together with a clasp; 
— to embrace; to giu.si): — imp. A; pp. clasped; 
clasping. 

Clasper, (klasp'er) n. One who, or that which, clasps, 
an a tendril of the vino which twines round some- 
thing for Bup})ort. 

Clasp-knife, (klasi/nif) n. A knife the blade of which 
folds or shuts into th<! handle. 

Class, (klas) n. [L. t7a.wi«.] An order or division of 
l>ei*8on8 or things;— a group of persons of the same 
rank, liabits, or pursuits; — a division of students 
learning the same lessons ; — an order in natural his- 
tory of beings or substances having structure, quali- 
ties, or attributc.s in common. 

Class, (khis) r. t. [F. cAasaev.'\ To foim into a class; 
to arrange in classes ; to rank together v. t. To be 
giouped or ckissed : — imp. & pp. classed; ppi\ 
classmg. 

Classic, (kkis'ik) n. A work of excellence and au- 
tlmrity; — one learned in the ckussics ; — - an author 
of acknowledged wortij. 

Classical, (klas'ik-al) a. [L. classu, doss.] Of the 
fli-st cla8.s or rank in literature or art ; — chaste ; 

1 »ure ; relinod pertaining to an assembly, or to a 
*re.sbyterian assembly. (juession. 

Classicalism, (kl<‘is'ik-al-i/.m) n. A classical stylo or ex- 
ClassicaUy, (klas'ik-al-le) udc. In a classical manner. 
Classification, (klas-e-fe-ka'slmi ) n. Act of forming 
into a ckiHs or classes. 

Classify, (klas'e-fi) v. t. [L. classis, class, and faceve, 
to make.] To distribute into classes ; systematize : — 
imp. & pp. classified; p/)r. classifying. 

Classmate, (klas mat) n. One wlio is in the same class. 
Clatter, (klat'er) v. i. [A.-b. clatrunif, rattle.] To make 
rattling soumhs ; — to prattle with tlio tongue ; — v. t. 
'i'u strike .and make a rattling noise; to chatter: — 
im p. pp. clattered ; clattering. 

Clatter, (klat'er) n. A iajpeated rattling noise. 

Clause, (klawz) n. [L. clausa, from chiudcre, to shut.] 
A raomber or portion of a sentence ; — a distinct por- 
tion of a document containing si)ecifio injunctions or 
stiixilations. ' 

Claustral, (klawB^tral) a. [L. Relating to 

a cloister, or religious house. 

Clavated, (kla'vat-ed) a. [L. clava, club.] Clfiih- 
shuped ; — knobl»ed. 

Clavicle, (klfi've-kl) n. The collar-bone. 

Clavier, (kla'vo-er) n. [F, from L. Claris, key.] The 
key-board of an organ, piano-forte, or harmonium. 
Claw, (klaw) n. [A.-S. clavn, eld.] A sharp, hooked 
nail, as of a be^t or bird; the foot of an animal 
armed with hooked claws; — any thing resembling 
tlie claw of an animal grasp ; clutch. 

Claw, (klaw) r. t. To pull, tear, or scratch with claws 
or nails to grasp:— imp. clawed; ppr. clawing. 
Clay, (kla) n. [A. -8. claeg, W. clai.\ Soft earth, con- 
sisting of alumina and sihea, with water;— earth in. 
general, as representing the elementary particles of 
the hu^an iKMly ; hence, the human body as formed 
out of such particles;— a .corpse. r ' ; 

Clay, (kla) v. t. To maniu'e with clay ;— to purify ttfid 
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whiten with clay, as sugar imp. & pp. clayed j ppr. 

ChS^B, (klftlKdld) a. Cold as clay ; lifeless. 

Clayey, (kl&'e) a. Consisting of clay ; abounding with 
clay: paitaking of clay; like clay. 

CUy-irenstone, (kla'i-um^t6n) n. A variety of car- 
bonate of iron, from which a large propoi-tion of the 
iron manufkotured in Britain is obtained. [clay. 

Clay-marl, (kU'mArl) n. A whitish, smooth, chalky 
Claymore, (kla'mor) n. [Gael claidkeamh, sword, and 
mor, great.] A large two-handed sword used formerly 

by the Scottish Highlandeia. 

Clean, (klen) a. [A.-S. cUvne.] Free from dirt or filth ; 
—without defects free from awkwardness; ailroit; 
dexterous jfteo from restraint or limitation : com- 
plete;— free from moral defilement ; sinless ; pure 
nw from ceremonial defilement, 
dean, (klun) adv. Quite ; perfectly ; wholly ; entirely ; 
— dexterously. 

dean, (kl&i) v. t To free from dirt ; to purify ; to 
cleanse .* — imp. & pp. cleaned ; ppr. cleaning, 
deanlineas, (kleu'le-nes) n. Freedom from dirt;— 

' neatness of iierson or dross ; purity, 
deanly, (klen'ie) a. (From clean.] Habitually clean ; 
carefully avoiding defilement; — free from awkward- 
ness ; a^oit. 

deanly, (klenle) adv. In a clean manner ; neatly, 
deanneaa, (klSn'iies) n. State or quality of bei ng clean. 
Oleanaable, (klonz'a-bl) a. Capable of being cleansed. 
Cleanse, (klenz) v. t. [A.-S. cUmsJaa, from chm^, 
clean.] To render clean to .scour ; to purify ; to free 
from defilement, botlily or spiritually : — uMp. & pp. 
cleansed ; ppr. cleansing. j 

dear, (kler) (/. [L. ctaran, clear.] Bright: open ; free 
from obstruction, cloud, uncertainty, guilt, and the 
like ; — able to perceive ; acute ; easily or distinctly 
heard : manifest ; pure : plain ; perspicuous, 
dear, (klcr) adv. In a clear manner ; i)lainly ; — 
wholly ; quite ; entirely. 

Clear, (klur) v. t. To make bright ; to render evident; 
— to free from obscurity, perplexity, impediment, and 
the like ; — to leap over or pass by witlanit touching ; 
— to cleanse: to purify; to free from suspicion or ac- 
cusation i. To become free from clouds or fog ; — 
to become free or disengaged ; — imp. & cleared ; 
%tpr. clearing. 

Clearance, (klorians) n. The act of clearing ; — a certifi- 
cate that a shii) has been cleared at the custom-house ; 
net profit. 

Clearing, (klCr'ing) w. Act or process of making clear ; 
~a place or tract of land cleared of wood for cultiva- 
tion ; — the mode by which banks, railway comijauies, 
&c.- settle their contrary accounts, by the mutual 
exchange of notes, drafts, tickets, dtc. 
dearly, (klcrile) adv. In a clear manner ; without 
obscurity, obstruction, or the like manifestly; obvi- 
ously ; distinctly. 

Cleaniess, (kler'ues) n. The state of being clear; 
j^inness ; openness ; brightness ; purity. 
Clear-sighted, (klCr'sit-ed) a. Having acuteness of 
sight. fraent. 

Clear-sightedness, (klCr ' sit - ed - nes) n. Acute discorn- 
dear-stixoh, (kltSristarch) v. t. To stiffen w ith starch, 
and then clear by clapping between the hands i—imp. 
& pp. oleax-starched ; ppr. clear-starching. 

Clea^ (klet) n. [Ger. kleMcti.] A piece of wood in 
joinery nailed on to strengthen or fas- 
ten : — a piece of wood with two project- j]! Ijl 

ing ends, round wdiich ropes are Ijelayed. '' I | 

Cleat, (klet) V. t. To strengthen with a j ^ 
cleat. I ' Mi |u 

deavable, (klev'a-hl) a. Capable of being ^ ^ [ 
cleft or divided. .J) » | 

deavage, (klev^Sj) n. Act of cleaving ^ U[ 
quality tf splitting or dividing naturally. ^ ® 

Oteavei (kiev) v. u [A.-8. cli/m.} To ad- Cleat. 
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here closely ; to stick to be united closely in in- 
tei'est or affection; — to be shaped or adapted: to 
agree imp. & pp cleaved ; ppr, cleaving, 
deave, (klSv) v. t, [A.-8. elecjUn.] To part or divide 
by force ; to split or rive ; — c. i. To part ; to open ; 
to crack:— -imp. cleft; pp. (deft or cleaved; ppi*. 
cleaving. 

Cleaver, (kl§v'cr) n. One who cleaves, or that which 
cleaves a butcher’s instniment for cutting up meat 
Clef, (kief) n. [L. key, G. Ilaw.] A oharaotor 

in musical notation placed at the .t m 
beginning of the staft* to deter- I — C*\*' 

mine the position and pituli of - i JL /J t — 

the scale. * ■ * - 

deft, (kleft) n. [From cleave, to rr lr ----------- 

split. ] An opening maile by 0 Clef. F Clef, 
splitting chasm ; fissure; chink. [fly. 

Cleg, (kleg)ri.. [Dan. klaep.] The horse-fly; the gad- 
Clematis, (klem-a'tis) n. [G. klema, twig.] A genus of 
climbing plants of many speciea 
Clemency, (klem^en-se) n. [L. clemens, mild.] Mildness; 
softness, as of the season ; gentleness of disposition ; 
— readiness to forgive ; mercifuliiess. 

I Clement, (klem'ent) a. Mild in temper and disposition; 
comptissiuiiate : indulgent. 

Clemently, (klem'ent-le) adv. With mildness of tem- 
per and disposition. 

Clepsydra, (klop'se-dra) n. [G. klepmdra.] A time- 
piece used by the Greeks and Romans ;--a ooiitriv- 
anco for measuring time l>y the dropping of water 
from and into graduated vessels. 

Clergy, (kl^^rijo) «. |G. klvro/f, F. clerg^.] Mon or- 

dained for the ))ubiic service of God ; — the lx)dy of 
ordained ministers as distinguished from the laity. 
Clergyman, (k lor'je-inan) n. An ordained minister; 
one of the clergy. 

Clerical, (klcriik-al) a. Pertaining to the clergy; — 
pertaining to a clerk or copyist. 

Clerk, (klark) w. [A.-S. clerc.] A scribe; a man of 
letters; a scholar; a clergyman; — a lay officer who 
leads the responses in the Kpiscopalian church ser- 
vice ; — one who writes and keeps accounts the sec- 
retery at a public board or court. 

Clerkly, (klark'lo) a. 8uholar-like. 

Clerkship, (klark'ship) 7i. Condition, office, or busi- 
ness of a clerk. 

Clever, (klevVr) a. [A.-S. gleaw, skilful.] Talented; 
dexterous; skilful; — quick and read}' in planning, 
or neat and handy in executing ; — shrewd ; witty. 
Cleverly, ( kle v\'r-le) udv. Skilfully ; fitly ; dexter- 
ously. 

Cleverness, (klev'cr-nes) n. Quality of being clover. 
Clew, (klu) n. [A.-S. cleow.] A ball of thread; the 
thread used to guide a person in a labyrinth ;— that 
whicit gtiides to the solution of any thing doubtflil 
or intricate the comer of a sail. 

Clew, (klu) V. t. To draw up to the yard, as a sail to 
direct, as by a tlmoad: — imp. & pp. clewed; ppr. 
clewing. 

Click, (klik) v. i. To make a small, sharp noise, as 
by a gentle striking; to tick: — im2>. & irp. clicked; 
ppr. clicking. 

C^ok, (klik) 71. A small sharj) sound ; — a small piece of 
iron falling into a notched W'heol. 

Client, (kl)'ent)M. (L. cLicTia.] One who puts himself 
under the protection of .a patron ;—a dependant ; — 
one who applies to a lawyer for advice. [a client. 
Clientship, (kli'ont-ship) n. The state or condition of 
Cliff, (klif) n. [A.-S. cU/.] A high, steep rock; a pre- 
cipice. [cipitous. 

CUfi^, (klife) a. Having cliffs; broken; cra^; pro- 
CUmooterio, (kle-mak'tgr-ik) a. [G. kliiTiaJetirikos.} 
Relating to a critical period of human life. 

Climaoterio, (kle-mak'ter-ik) n. A period in human 
life, in which some great change is supposed to take 
plow in the constitntion any critical period* 





tmauiia, Odfmttt) n. CO. klima, a zone of the earth, from 
kliMin, to elope.] One of thirty tegions or zones of 
eaihhi parallel to the equator i-^oondition of a 
j6laiMri]i relation to temperature, moisture, &c. 
ItttiiUktiyO, <kU*mat'ik) a. X^ertaiuing to a climate; 
lindted by a climate. 

Olinuttize, (kli^mat-iz) v. f. To acclimate :—-v. t. To 
become acclimated imp. ki^pp. oUmatized; ppr. oQ- 
' tj^tizingt 

OUmatology, (kll-ma-toro-je) n. [G. klima and logo.% 
discourse.] The science of climates, or a treatise on 
isdttmates. 

ClUmax« (kli'make) to. [G. klimax, ladder.] Ascent; 
gradation:*-^ fi^re of speech in wliich a sentence 
progi’essivoly rises in importauoe, force, and dignity ; 
—the highest point ; the greatest degree ; acme. 

CQimb, (klim) e. i. or t. [A.-S. clrndtanJ] To ascend by 
means of the hands and feet; to mount laboriously 
or slowly ; — imp. & pp. climbed ; ppr. climbing. 

Clime, O^nm) n. A climate ; a region. 

Olinon, (klinsh) v. t. To make, or hold fast ; to grasp ; 
to gripe ‘.---imp. & pp. clinched ; ppr. clinching. 

CUnoh, (klinsh) TO. Act of holding fast, or that which 
serves to hold fast a word used in a double mean- 
ing; a pun a kind of knot. 

Cdinoher, (klinsh'sr) n. One who, or that which, 
clinches a cramp of iron used to bind or fasten ; — 
a smart and conclusive repl^. 

Cniing, (kling)v. i. fA.-S. clmgan.l To adhere closely; 
to hold fast ; — to stick to, as a viscous substance ; — to 
adhere firmly in interest or affection ; — v. t. To cause 
to adhere to i—imp. & pp. cltmg ; ppr. clinging. 
Clingy, (kling'e) a. Apt to cling ; adhering closely ; 
adhesive. fness. 

Clinic, (l^ln'lk) to. One confined to the bed by sick- 
Clinioal, (kllnuk*al) a. [G. klinikoa, from kline, bed.] 
Pertaining to the sick-bod applied to the oral in- 
struotion given by medical or surgical professors to 
students by the bedside. 

dink, (klingk) v. t. [O. H. Qer, klinhtn..] To make a 
sharp, ringing sound ; to jingle : — imp. pp. clinked; 

clinking. 

Clink, (klingk) n. A sharp, ringing sound mode by 
the collision of small sonorous bodies. 

Clinker, (klingk'cr) n. A vitrified brick ;-~scoriro or re- 
fuse of a furnace or volcano. 

Clinkstone, (kliagk'ston) to. [CTinfc and atovA:, from its 
sonorousness.] An igneous rock of felspathic compo- 
sition. 

Clinometer, (klin-om'ot-er) to. fG. klivd, to bend, and 
mttr&n, measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
dip of mineral strata. (tory. 

CUO) (kli'O) TO. [L.] The muse that presides over his- 
Clip, (kllp)v. t, [A.-S. olyppan.^ To embr.aco; hence, 
to encompass to out off, as with a single stroke of 
scissors ; — to curtail ; to cut short ; — v. i. To move 
swiftly : — imp. di pp. cupped ; ppr. cUpping, 
dip, (klip) TO. An embrace ; — a cutting; a shearing ; — 
product of a single shearing ;— a stroke with the hand; 
dipper, (klip'^r) to. One who clips ; esjjecially coin ; 

sharp built, and fast sailing veswl. 
dipping, (klip'inglTO. Act of embracing ;— -act of cut- 1 
ting off ;-*->tnat which is clipped off. 

Clique, (kl§k) lu [F..J A circle of persona ; a coterie; 
on exclusive party. 

Cloak, (klok) to. [L. ci'oca, Gael, cltoc.l A loose, outer I 
ga;iinent a disguise or pretext. 

Cloak, (kl5k) v. t To cover with a cloak ; hence, to liide 
or conceal ; to disguise imp. k pp. cloaked ; ppr. 
cdoakingt 

Clock, (luok) TO. [A.-S. clwgt, 0. H. Ger. elocca, from 
cloecdro, to strike, beat] An instmineut for measur- 
ing time vibrations of a pendulum which, by 
a series of wheels, oomnuinioate motion to the hands, 
that point out on a dial plate the divisions ot* timet, as 
hoars, minutes^ ka 


doek-work, (klok'vrark) to. The movements or ma- 
chinery of a clock ;— regularity of movement, or work 
of any kind. 

dod, (klod) TO. [A-S. cited.] A lump of earth, turf, or 
clay ; — the ground ; the earth the body of man ;— 
a dull, stupid fellow. 

dod, (Mod) V. i. To collect into concretions ; to clot ; 
— r. t. To pelt with clods. [gross. 

Cloddy, (klod'e) a. Full of clods earthy ; mean } 
Clod-hopper or Clodpoll, (klod'hop-?r) to. A rude, rus- 
tic fellow ; a bumpkin : a ploughman. 

Clog, (Mog) V. t. [Scot. clag. W. cleg, a sonorous masa] 
To encumber or load ; — to obstruct so as to hinder 
motion ; to choke up ;--to hinder ; to embarrass;— v. i. 
To become loaded or encumbered ; — to coalesce or ad- 
liero : — imp. & pp. clogged ; ppr. clogging. 

Clog, (klog) TO. Encumbrance ; that which hinders 
motion ; — a woo<ien shoe. 

Cloggy, (klog'e) a. Having power to clog ; adhesive. 
Cloister, (klois'ter) to. [L. clauatrum, from claudere, 
to shut.] A (;overed arcade ; . „ 

— a monastic cstabliHliment 
inhabited by monks and 
linns. 

Cloister, (klois'tgr) v. t. To 
confine in a cloister ; to shut 
uj) in retirement from tlie 
world : — imp. & pp. clois- 
tered ; ppr. cloistering. 

Cloistral, (klois'tral) a. Per- 
taitiing to, or confined to, a 
cloister. Cloister. 

Cloistress, (klois'tros) to. A nun. 

Clonic, (klon'ik) a. [G. klonos.) Convulsive ; irre- 
gular — the clonic spasm contracts and relaxes the 
uin.scles alternately, in quick succession. 

Close, (kloz) V. t. To bring together the parts of; to 
stop; to shut;— to bring to an end; to conclude; — to 
inclose ; — e. i. To come together ; to unite or coalesce ; 
— to end; to tenninato ; — mp. ds pj). closed; ppr. 
closing. 

Close, (klos) TO. Union of parts, junction; — conclu- 
sion ; end ; — a grapple in wrestling end of a strain 
of music ; cadence. 

Close, (kl6.s) n. An inclosed place ; especially a small 
inclosed field or piece of land ; — a narrow passage lead- 
ing from a street ; a blind alley ; the confines of a 
cathedral. 

Close, (Mos) a. [L. claudere, to shut.] Shut fast; 
tight ; — pent up ; confined ; retired ; — oppressive ; 
without ventilation; — secretive; taciturn ; — niggardly; 
penurious ; — dense ; conqiact ; — adjoining ; near ; — iu- 
timato; familiar; — adliering to rule; strict; — accu- 
rate ; proe-iso ; — doubtful. 

Close, (Mos) adr. In a close manner or state. 

Close-by, (klos'bl) adv. Within short distance; very 
near. [stingy. 

Close-fisted, ( klos' fist -ed) a. Covetous; niggardly; 
Close-hauled, (klos'hauld) a. Kept as near as possilhe 
to the point from which the wind blows. 

Closely, (kh^s'Ie) «c£v. In a close manner. 

Closeness, (klos'nes) n. The state of being close. 

Closer, (klOz'gr) to. One who, or tliat which closes; 
a finisher. 

Closet, (klo/ot) TO. [F.] A small room for retirement 
or privacy; — a small apm-tment, in the side of a 
room, for utensi].s, &c. 

Closet, (kloz'ct) V. t. To shut up in a closet ; — ^to take 
into a private room for consultation imp, & pp. 
closeted; ppr. closeting. 

Closure, fklOz'ur) to. [L. claumra, from, claudere, to 
shut. J Act of shutting ; a closing that which shuts 
or confines. [character. 

Clot, ^lot) TO. A concretion, especially of a soft, slimy 
dot, (klot) v.i. To concrete or ooairadate ; — to be xormed 
into dots or clods :~imp. & pp, ^tted; ppr. elettiafi 



Cloth, (kloth) w. CA.-S. A atuff of a fibrous 

material fonaed by weaving ; — a piece of such a 
fabric appropriated to some particular a pro- 

feasion or the members of it, especially the clerical 

cSoS!tS6TH) IK t [A--B. ctddhjan, J). kUfden, Ger. 
Jtieiden,] To put gannents uiwn ;--to fUrnish with 
raiment;-~to cover or invest, as with a garment r. i. 
To wear clothes & pp. clothed or clad; ppr. 

elothmg'. , , , 

Clothes, (kloTHz) n. Covering for the human body 
for decency or comfort; — covering of a bed; bed- 
clothes:— otcloik. 

Clothier, (kloTn'ycr) n. One who makes, soils, or fulls 
cloth ;— an outfitter. Iraimen t. 

Clothing, (kloTu'ing) )t. Garments in general ; dress ; 

Clotty, <klot'e) a. Full of clots, or small, coagulated 
masses. . . , 

Cloud, (kloud) n, [A-S. c/dd.] A collection of visible 
vatKiur suspended in the atmo8i)lioro ; — a inass or 
volume of smoke, or flying dust; — a dark vein or 
spot, as in marble -that which has a dark, lower- 
ing, or threatening aspect; — a gi-eat crowd or 
multitude ; — a state of obscurity or impending trouble. 

(houd, (kloud) V. t. To ovenspread with clouds ; — to 
render dark or obscure ; — to sadden ; to defame ; — 
r,i. To grow cloudy or obscure i—inip. & pp. clouded; 
jypr. clouding. [touching the clouds. 

Oloud-capt, ^oud'kapt) a. Tapped >vith clouds ; 

Oloud-oompelier, (kloud'kom-pel - cr) n. H e wlio collects 
clouds; — the name given by Homer to Jupiter. 

Cloudily, (kloud'e-Je) adv. With clouds; darkly ; ob- 
scurely. 

Cloudiness, (kloud'e-nes) n. The state of being cloudy. 

Cloudless, (kloud'les) a. Being without a cloud ; un- 
clouded. 

Cloudy, (kloud'e) a. Overcast or obscured with clouds; 
—misty; hazy; not discerniblo or intelligible ; — 
gloomy; sullen ; — marked with spijts or voin.s, as 
maible. [between two hills a kind of sluice. 

Clough, (kluf) n. [A.-h;. cico/an.} A narrow valley 

Clout, (klout) n. lA.-H. c/d/.J A pieco of cloth, 
leather, 4io. , used for a patch ; a rag a ])iece of ohl 
cloth used for scouring, <.tc. ; — the centre of the butt 
at which archers shoot au iron plate on an axle- 
tree. [F. Clouet.] A small nail;— a blow with the 
hand. 

Clout, (klout) r. t. [A.-S. clUtjau.] To cover with 
cloth ; to mtch ; — to join in a clumsy manner ; — to 
guard with an iron plate ; — to strike : — imp. & pp. 
olputed ; ppr. clouting. 

Clove, (kl6v)w. [L. clavusy nail.] A pungent aromatic 
spice, the unexpanded flow'er-bnd of the clove-tree. 

Clove-bark, (klOv'bark) n. The bark of a largo tree 
which grows in BraziL 

Clove-gillyflower, (klOv'jil-o-flowVr) 71 . A species of 
pink tetU’ing a beautiful flower : — ualled also camation. 
pink and clove-pink. 

OU^en-hoofed or Cloven-footed, (klov'n-hOOft, klov'n- 
fdot-ed) a. llavmg the foot or hoof divided into two 
mrti^ as the ox. 

clove-pink, (klov'pingk) n. Tlie carnation pink. 

Clover, (kl0'ver)7».. [A, -8. cloej'er.] A genus of plants 

called trifoliura or trefoil 

Clown, (klown) n. [L. colouue.] A husbandman ; a 
rustic ;— an ill-bred man ;— the fool or buffoon in a 


play, circus, &o. 

Clown, (klown) v.i. To act ns a buffoon ; to play the fool, 
downidb, (klowu'isli) a. Coarse, like a clown ; vulgar; 
rough : awkward : i-ude. 

Olowniphly, (klown'ish-le) adv. Rudely; awkwardly. 
Olowniihness, (klown'ish-nes) 71. Manners of a clown; 
nutioity; incivility; awkwairiness. 

Cloy, (kloy^v.t. [P. clouevt to uaiLJ To glut or satisfy; 
to iUktiate; to surfeit:— ian-p. it pp» oloyed; pp7'. 
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dub, (klub) n. [O. H. Oer. chlofin^ to knock.) A heavy 
staff or piece of wood, to bo wielded with the Imnd ; 
—one of the four suits of cards, having a figure resem- 
bling the clover-leaf. {A.-!S. cleojfaii^ to split.) An 
osociation for social couvoi-se, or for the promotioxi of 
some common object ;— the share of expense in such an 
association. 

Club, (klub) V. i. To combine for the promotion of 
some common object ;— to pay a proportion of a 
common exiieusa ;— v. t. To mise by a propt^ional 
assessment :—imp. it pp. clubbed ; ppr. oluboiag. 
Clubbish, (klub'ish) a. Disposed to associate. 
Club-footed, (klub'f66t-ed) a. Having defomed or 
crooked feet. 

Club-house, (klub^lOlU}) n. A house occupied by the 
luembei-M of a club. 

Club-law, (klubTaw) n. Government by violence; the 
use of force in place of law. 

Cluck, (kluk) r. i. [A.-S. cloccan.] To make the noise 
of a brooiiing lusn ; — v. t. To call as a hen does her 
chickens A, pp, clucked; ppr. oluoking. 

Clue, (klu) n. A ball of thread a ball, used to guide 
a i)ei- 80 U in a labyrinth;— any thing serving to guide 
or direct ; — the lower corner of a sail. 

Clump, (kluni))) n. fleel khm/pr^ Ger. klwip/en.] A 
shapeless mass tvf wood or other substance a cluster 
cf<ireos or shriibK. 

Clumsily, (klumV.e-le) adv. In a clumsy manner; 
awkw.'irdly. 

Clumsiness, (klnm'ze-neK) ??. Quality of being clumsy. 
Clumsy, (klum'/.»>) a. [From clump.] Short, and thick ; 
lieavy ; — ill-iuado ; badly constructed ;— -uwkwai'd ; nil- 
gai 11 ly. 

Clunch, (klunsh) n. A si)ecioH of indurated clay, 
found in coal mines next to the coal. 

Cluster, (klus'ter) 71 . [A.-S. clitstcr.] A bunch; a 

number of things growing together, as grapes; — u 
number of tilings tied together ; a knot ; — a collection 
of iiulividuals or tilings ; a liody ; a crowd. 

Cluster, (Ulus'ter) r. i. I'o grow in clusters ; to gather 
or unite in a bunch or mass ; — v. t. Tt» collect into a 
bunch or close body;— li/ip. &, 'pp. clustered; pp7'. 
clustering. [of clusters. 

Clustery, (kliis'ter-e) a. Growing in clusters ;--lull 
Clutch, (kiuch) V. i. [G. II, Ger. chluppu, claw.] To 
seize, clasp, or grijie with the hand; — to close tightly; 
to grasp ;—mp. ii pp. clutched; ppr. clutching. 
Clutch, (kiuch) 71. A gripe; graei>;— a projecting 
jiiecoof machinery for coniifcting 
shafts, BO as to bo readily diseu- 
gaged; — the cross-head of a piston- 
rotl; — p/. the talonsofa rajiacious _ 1^1 

aitim.al ; — the liauds, as iiistru- 
ments of cimelty or greed. 

Clutter, (klut'er) n. [W. cluder^ II IH |l 

heap.) A confused collection; " i| 

confusion ; disorder ; fuss fejeot. * 

skutter. Clutch. 

Clutter, (klutVr) v. i. To crowd together in disorder ; to 
fill witli things in confusion; — v.i. To make dis- 
orderly noise:— ii pp. cluttered; ppr. cluttering. 
Clyster, (klis'ter) ri. (G, kluBiet', from kluzein, to 
wash out.] A liquid sub-rtance injected into the lower 
intestines by means of a syringe to produce au 
alvine discharge or convey aliment. \con. 

Co, (ko) 7 ?.. An abbreviation of comxMiny, or of the prefix 
Coach, (koch) 71 . A large, close, four-wheeled carnage, 
for purposes of state, for iiloasure, and for travelling. 
Coach, (kfich) v. t. To convoy in a coach;— to iirejjare a 
.student for examination trials. 

Coach-box, Xkdch'boJcs) n. Seat on which the driver 
of a coach sits. 

Coach-hire, (kOcliTiir) 71 . Money for the use of aboach. 
Coachman, (kOch'man) n. The person who driVes a 
coach. 

CoaotioB, (ko-ak'shun) n. [L. co7i, and agere, to dtive. ] 




iVuoe : oampulflion eithei‘ in restraining or impelling ; 
united Ibvoe. 

CondJuiMitt (kO-ad'J46-tant) a. Mutually assisting or 
operating. 

06a4|utorf (kd>ad-j<)0'ter)H. An assistant ; an associate ; 
^ne who is empowered or appointed to perform the 
Jtotlas of another. 

m4^tttrin,(k(:i'ad'-J66'triks) n. A female assistant, 
OiMipimt, (kO-fij^ent) n. An assistant or associate ; co- 
worker. 

Ooagulable, (kft-ag'u-la-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
creted or congealed. 

Coagulate, (kd-ag'u-lat) o. t. [L. eoagulare.] To change 
into a cum-like state — said of liquids; — concrete; 
congeal i—v. i. To undergo coagulation : — imp. ds pp. 

coagulated; ppr. ooagulating. 

Ckiaf^ation, (ko-ag-u-lfi'shun) n. Act of curdling ; — 
the mass of matter concreted. 

Coagulator, (kO-ag'u-lat-gr) n. That which causes 
coagulation. 

Ceaking, (k5k^ing) n. Uniting pieces of wood together 
in the centre by means of tabular i)rojections. 

Coal, (kol) n. [A.-S. coZ, Ij. calere, to be hot.] A black, 
solid, combustible substaiv^e, consisting mainly of car- 
bon, found embedded in the earth, and used for fuel ; 
—•wood chaiTed is called charcoal. 

Coal, (kOl) V, t. To burn to coal ; to char ; — to sup- 
ply with coal ; — v. i. To take in coal — said of steam- 
vessels: — imp. &,pp. coaled; ppr. coaling. 

Ooal-blaok, (kdlfblak) a. Black as coal ; very dark. 
Coalesce, (ko-a-lesO v.i. [L. coalescere.] To grow to- 
gether ; to unite into one body or mass ; — to unite in 
society : — imp. & pp. coalesced ; ppr. coalescing. 
Coaleaoenoe, (ko-a-les'ens) n. Act of growing or unit - 1 
ins togetlier ; union ; concretion. [iiig. 

Ooaleaoent, (kd-a-les'ent) a. Growing together ; xmit- 
Ooal-fleld, (kdlTdld) n. A district where coal abounds. 
Goal-formation, (kdl-form-a'shun) n. [A.-H. col and L. 
formare, to fom.] The group of strata in which coal 
is found. 

Coal-gas, (kdl'gas) n. Carburettod hydrogen gas pro- 
duct from coal, now extensively used for illum- 
inating. 

Opal-heafver or Goal-whipper, (kdlliev-Qr) n. One who 
discharges coal from B]u]i)s. 

Coalition, (kd-a-Jish'un) n. [L. coalitio.] Union in a 
body or mass; — combination of ixjrsons, parties, or 
states; league; combination. 

Goal-measures, (kormezh-urs) n. pi. Strata of coal 
with the adjacent rocks. 

Goal-mine or Goal-pit, (kormln) n. A pit whem coal 
is dug. j 

Ooal-aouttle, (koVskut-l) n. A parlour utensil for hold- 
ing coal. 

Coal-tar, (kdl'idr) w. A thick viscid substance ob- 
tained by the distillation of bituminous coal. 

Coaly, (kol'e) a. Like coal ; abounding in c<ml. 

Goairae, (kdrs) a. Thick ; gross ; — large in bulk, or com- 
posed of large parts ;— not refined or nice ; — of infe- 
rior material or workmanship; rough; vulgar; in- 
delicate. 

Coaraely, (kftrsTe) adv. Kudely ; roughly ; meanly. 
Ooaraenesa, (kors'nes) n. Largeness or thickness, as 
of fabric; rudeness, as of 8][)eech; grufi'ness, as of 
mkuner. 

Coast, (kost) n. fL. cotta, rib, side,] The border of 
a country; — margin of the land next to the sea; 
sea-shore ; — ^the country near the shore. 

Coaat, (kdst) v. i. To siul along or near to the shore ; — 
to between ports in the same countiy 
pp, ooaated; ppr. coasting. 

Cmter, (kdst'i;!) 71 . A person or vessel that sails along 

CoiSS^sc^^^Kt'wus) £y way of or along the 
coast. 

Ceati (kbt) n. cotta, F. eotte.] An upper garment 


of cloth worn by men on under garment for females: 
—a drees for young children dress which deaignatea 
the office or status of a man:— the fur or akin of a 
beast;— a membrane covering an animal substance; 
a tegument;— a layer spread over another, as paint; 
—the ground on which armorial ensigns are partrayed. 

Coat, (k6t) V. t. To cover with a coat ; to overspread: 
— imp. U pp. coated ; ppr. coating. 

Goatee, (kot-eO n. A coat with short flaps. 

Coating, (kutlng) n. Any substance employed as a 
cover or protection ; — cloth for coats. 

Coat-of-mail, (kotbf-mal) n. Body armour, in the form 
of a shirt, composed of iron or steel 
rings or plates closely linked. 

Coax, (kbks) v. t. [O. Eng. cokes, W 1 
cocrw.J To win or gain over by flat- ' 
tery ; to perauade by gentle insinuat- 
ing speech and mantter ‘.—imp. 6i pp. 
coaxed; ppr. coaxing. 

Coaxing, (koks'ing) n. Flattering; 
wheedling. 

Cob, (kob)n. [A.-S. cop, W. coo.] The 
toj) or head; that wUch is largo, 
round, &a ; — a lump or piece, as of 
coal or stone; — a spider;— a short- 
legged and stout horse ; — ^tho spike on Coat-of-maiL 
which the grains of umize grow. 

Cobalt, (ko'bawlt) n. [M. 11. Oer. kobolt.] A metal of 
a reddish-gray ^olour, brittle and difficult of fusion. 
Its oxides are used in the manufacture of glass to 
produce the blue varieties called smalt. 

Cobaltio, (ko-bawlt'ikl a. Pertaining to cobali 

Oobaltine,> (kd-baltln) n. A crystallized mineral of a 
yellowish colour, composed of the ai'soniate and sul- 
pliuret of cobalt. 

Cobble, (kob'l) v. t. [L. eojmlare, to join.] To make 
or mend coarsely, as shoes; — to make or do buug- 
lingly ; — imp. ife cobbled ; ppr. cobbling. 

Cobbler, (kob'lgr) n. A mender of shoes; — a dumiy 
workman. 

Coble, (kob'l) n. [Ger. kohcl, coop, tub.] A small open 
boat ; a fishing boat. 

Cobra-de-oapello, (kob'ra-du-ka-peno) a, [Pg., serpent 
of the hood.] The hooded 

snake, a highly venom- a 

ous reptile inhabiting the 1 , Hn . y 

Cobweb, (kob'web) w. [Prom jf/rm 
web or net ; — any snare or 

Cobweb, (kob'web) a. Thin; 

CocMneal, (koch'e-nGl) n. Cobra-de-capello. 

L. coccum.] A dye-stuff ^ |B% 

consisting of the dried Inidies of in- 
sects, native in Mexico, and found on 
several species of cactus. ^ 

Cochleated, (kochle-at-ed) o. [L. ^ 

cochlea, snail. Having the form of a 2% 
snail-shell; spiral; turbinated. 

Cook, (kok) n. [A. -8. coc, F. coq.] The k 
male of birds, particularly of domes- 
tic fowls ; — a vane in the shape of a 
cock ; a weathercock ; — an instru- 'mmIw 
ment to let out liquor from a cask, Cochineal. 

&c.; a spout;— act of turning or of setting up; — the 
lock of a fire-arm; — style or gnomon of a dial; — 
a siuaU conical pile of hay ; — a small boat. 

Cock, (kok) r, t. To set up ; to erect ; to turn up- 
wards ; — ^to pile up hay in the field to set the ham- 
merof a gun ready to strike: — imp. dc pp, cooked; 
ppr. oookmg. 

Cockade, (kok-ad') n. [F. cocarde, Aram eoq. cook.] A 
knot of ribbons ; a rosette— worn as a badge or sym» 
bol a leathern rosette oji the hat of footSmen, dio. 
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Cockatoo. 


CookAtoo, (kokVtdd) n. lia^a ftktj A 

o{ tlie parrot kind, having, 
the head ornamentod with a 
tita of feathers or crest, 
which can be raiseil or de* 
preened at pleasure. 

Oo<dEatrioe. (kok'a-U-is) «. [F. 
eoentrict. 1 The basilisk ; a 
setpent, imagined to be pro- 
dnced from a cock's egg. 

Cocdc-boat, (kokljot ) n. A 
small boat belonging to a 
ship. 

Go^-ehafer, (kok'chaf-cv) «, 

An insect called also mat/- 
bua or dor-bettk. 

Oook>orow or Oock>orowing, 

(kek'krO) n. The time at 
which C(x;ks crow ; early 
morning. 

Cocker, (kok'fr) v. t. [W. coern.] To fondle ; to in- 
dulge; to iKiniiKjr; — im}}. & i’j’- cockered; ppr. 
ewtkering. [for starting game. 

Cooker, (kok'fi) v. A dog of the spaniel kind, used 
Cockerel, (kok'er-el) v, A young c<x;k. 

Cookot, (kok'et) n. A custom-house certificjvte. 
Cock-fight, (kok'fit) a. A match or contest of game- 
cocks. 

Cock-horse, (kok^ors) n. A child’s rocking-horse. 
Cockle, (kok'l) h. [A.-S. coccr/^.] A plant or weed 
that grows among com ; the com-roso. [G. k’ogcM, 
a muscle.] A Invalve shell-fish having a corrugated 
shell. [To take the fomi of wrinkles or ridges. 

Cookie, (kok'l) r. f. To contract into wrinkles;— r. i. 
Cookle-ehell, (kokl-shel) n. The shell or covering of a 
cockle. 

Cock-loft, (kokloft) 11 . The top-loft; tho uppermost 
room. [fight. 

Cock-match, (kok'niach) ». A match of cocks ; a cock- 
Oookuoy, (kok'nc) «. {O. Eng. coknmit or cockniq/.'^ 
An effeminate jierson : — a resident of the city of 
London. [of a cockney. 

Cookniwism, (kok'ne-izm) «, Tlie manners or dialect 
Coek-pft, (kok'pit) n. An area where game-cocks fight; 
— a room under tho low'cr gun <leck, in which tho 
wounded are clressed. 

Ccckroaoh, (kok'rdch) n. An insoct of several sjKjcies, 
having a long, flattish b<Kly, 
with large, thin wing-cases. 

It is very troublesome, in- 
festing houses and shijis. 

Cockscomb, (koksTsdnOn, Tho 
caruncle or comb of a cock ; 

— a plant of different genera ; 

— a fox> or vain fellow. 

Cockswain, (kok'swiln) n. 

The man who steers or pulls (Jockroaches 
the aftm oar of a ship’s boat, and has charge of the 
boA and its crew. 

C^a, (kdlco) 11 . [It. cocco.] A palm-tree producing 
the oocoornut. It grows in nearly all 
tropical countries, attaining a height 
of sixty or eighty feet a beverage 
made from the crushed kernels of 
the cocoa tree. 

Cocoon, (kd-kW) n. [P. cocoit, shell 
of eggs and insects, from L. concha^ 
musde- shell.] An oblong case in 
which the silk-worm lies in its ohry- 
oalis state; — the case construct^ 
by any insect to contain its larva. 

Oocti&e, (kok'til) a. [L. coctili*f from 
coQKere, to cook.] Made by baaing, 
or expo^g to heat, as a brick. 

Oootton, <kok'shun) n. [L. coctto.J 
Aotof boUiitg. 
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Cod, (kod) «. I A. -a. eotUf, small bag.] Any husk or 
envelope containing seeds; a jxid the scrotum. 

Cod, (kod>n. [Ger. A species of llsl), of the 

genus Umlus, inhabiiing the 
northern seas, and espwiaUy 
the Ikuiks of Newfoundland. 

Coddle, (kotTI)l^^ [L. rm/juir, 
to cotik.J To parboil ; to 
keep warm;— to nuree ; to 
fondle twp. <fc pp. coddled ; Cod. 

ppr. coddling. 

Code, (k5d^ II. [L. rodcr.] An orderly collection, sys- 
tem . or digest of laws. 

Ccdcine, (kiVdri-in) ». Ilydrocblorato of morphine. 

Codex, (kmi'eks) n. A collec .ion or comxiilatiou of 
manu8crii»ts. 

Codicil, (kod'o-sil) v. [L. coJicUlus, diminutive of 
codex. ] A su ppUnnent to a wi 1 1. 

Codification, (kod-c-fe-k.Vshun) ii. Act or process of 
reducing laws to a code or .syste n. 

Codify, (kiMl’c-fi) v. t. [li. code.:, code, and /ocoy, to 
make.] To rotlncc to a code t*r digest, as laws .* — 
imp. & pp. codified ; ppr. codifying. 

Codling, (ko<riing) i>. An inuna'/Uro apple; a cooking 
apple ;- the ytmng of the owl-fish. 

Cod-ltver Oil, (kt)dTiv-cv-oil) n. Oil obtained ftrom the 
liver of the common tanl. Employed in rheumatism, 
scrofula, anrl consinnption. 

Co-efficiency, (ko-effi.sh'e-on-so) ik Co-operation ; joint 
efficiency. (union to the same end. 

Co-effioient, (kf)-cf-fiHh'e en t) a. Co-operating ; acting iu 

Co-efficient, (kd-of fisli'e-ent) n. That which unites 
in action with somutlnug else to x)roduco tho same 
effect. 

CoBliac, (sCle-ak) a. [G. k-oilia, tho belly.] Pertalu- 
ing to the belly, or to tho intestinal canal. 

Coemption, (kfi-om'shun) v. |L. connptio, firim co/», 
and cmere, to buy.] Act of imitshusing tho whole 
quantity of any commodity. 

Co-equal, (ko-tVkwal) a. Ecpial with another person 
or thing ; of tho same rank or power. 

Co-equal, (ko-e^kwal) n. One who is equal to another. 

Co-equality, (ko-e-kwal'e-to) w. »State of being co-equal ; 
equality m rank, dignity, authority, or power. 

Coerce, (kd-ere') r. t. \h. coercere, from con and ttreere, 
to shut uj>.] To restrain by force ; to constrain ; to 
repress -.—imp. & pp. coerced ; p/ir. coercing. 

Coercible, (ko-cr'so-bl) a. Caj)al>Jo of being, or dosorv- 
ing to 1x5, coerced. 

Coercion, (kd-erishun) n. Compulsory force ; restraint ; 
— legal or a»ithorit.ativo power. 

Coercive, (ko-gr'siv) «. Cunii»elUng or having power 
to compel : compiilsory. 

Co-essential, (kO-es-sen'she-al) «. Partaking of the 
same essence. 

Coetaneous, (ko-e-ti’ne-ns) a. [L. eocetaneuf, frtun con 
and (etax, age.] Of the same ago ; beginning to exist 
at tho same time. [other. 

Co-eternal, (kr>-e-t.(*r'nal) a. Equally eternal with an- 

Oo-etemity, (kO-G-tfir'ne-te) n. Equal eternity with 
another. 

Coeval, (k5-o'val) a. [L. con and fffvum, age.] Of the 
same age ; of equal age •beginning at the same time; 
contemporary. [poraiy. 

Coeval, (k6-6'val) n. One of the same age a contem- 

Go-executor, (kO-egz-ek’u-tQr) n. A joint executor of 
a will. [of a will. 

Co-executrix, (ko-egz-ek'u-triks) n. A joint executrix 

Co-exist, (kb-egz-isV^ v. i. To exist at tho same time : 
— imp. & pp. oo-exnrted ; ppr. co-existing. 

Co-existence, (kd-egz-isVens) n. Existence at the ftaiue 
time with another. [time with anotlier. 

Oo-existent, (kd-egz-ist^ent) a. Existing nt the same 

Co-extend, (kb-eks-tenrr) r. t. To extend through tho 
same time or sjuice wit h another :'—i7ap. & 0, oq« 
extended; ppr. co-extending. 1 
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Oo<«X|[|Mon, (k$>e^ Eqiial extension. 

Oo*«itpiliiliive, (kd-eks'tcu'siv) a. Equally extensive; 
baylbg equal extent. 

Coflliei (koffe) n. (A. qakuah or qalmh^ F. cafd.), 
The hearriee of a tree gi-owing ^ 

to ; ^^4i^bia, Persia, ai>d the 
climates of Asia and 

4toetidq9k^ Each berry contains ^ 

twhkex'atels of coffee a drink t* 

made from the roasted berry W 

of the coffee-tree -by decoction. 

€k>ffee-house, (koffe-hoiis) n. A 
house where coffee and other 
refreshments are supplied ^ 

an inn. 

Ooffee*'iikU, {koffS-mil) n. A Coffee-plant, 

small mill for grinding coffee. 

Coffee-pot, (kof fe-pot) n. A covered pot in wliich coffee 
is boiled, or brought upon the table. 

Coffee-room, (koffe-rooin) n. The public room in an 
inn; a public reading-room. 

Coffer, (koffer) n, [h. cophitiuA, G. kophinoH, baHket,] 
A chest; especially one for money j—a sunken panel. 
Coffbr, (kofigr) v. t. To phice in a coder ;— -to iucloae : 
— imp. & pp. coffered ; ppr. coffering. 

Coffer-dam, (koffi;r-dam) n. A wooden inclosure sunk 
in the bed of a river, &c., made water tight, and then 
pumped dry, to Jay the foundation of a pier, &c. 

Coffin, (kof fin) n. [L. cnphiiins.] The case in which 
a dead human body is inclosed for burial ; — a hollow 
part ; — a wooden frame inclosing the stone on which 
forms are imposed. 

Coffin, (kofftn) v. t. To put into or inclose in a coffin ; 
—to confine; — imp. hpp. coffined; ppr. coffining. 

Cog, (kog) V. t. To wheedle ; to deceive ; — to thrust in 
by deception ; — v. i. To deceive ; to cheat ; to wheedle : 
— imp. Si 3 )p. cogged; p 2 >r. cogging. 

Cog, (kog) n. [W. rof/.] A tooth or projection on a 
whe^ by which it receives or imiwvrts motion. 

Cog, (kog) V. t. To fix a cog ui)on ; to furnish with 
cogs. 

Cog, (kog) 71. [Gael, coggan.] A wooden bowl or dish ; 
a drinking cup. [W. cwch . ) A boat ; a fishing->K)at. 
Cogency, (kd'jeu-se) n. Power of constraining or im- 
jpellJug ; urgency ; force. 

Cogent, (kd'jeut) a. (L. cogere^ to force.] Having gi-eat 
force; — ^pressing on the mind; forcible ; lugent. 
Cogently, (kd'jent-lo) adv. With urgent force ; forcibly. 
Cogitate, (koj'it-at) v. i. [L. cogiture, to think.] To 
exigage in continuous thought; to reficct: — imp. & 
vp. cogitated; ppr. cogitating. 

Cogitation, (koj-it-a'shun) n. Act of thinking; me- 
ditation ; contemplation. 

Cogitative, (koj'it-a-tiv) a. Possessing or iiertaining 
to the power of thinking given to thought ; cou- 
tothplative. 

Cogaao, (kOn'yak) w. French brandy of tlio best qual- 
ity, so called from the town. 

Cognato, (ko^nat) a. [L. con and 92r(^ci, to bo born.] 
Al^ed by blood or birih ; — ^kiudi'od in origin, forma- 
tibi), dsc. 

Coffuate, (kog'nat) n. A relative by birtli any thing 
of the same kind, nature, or effect. 

(kog-iia'shuu) n. llelation by descent ; kin- 
participation of the same iiattire. 

Cpg^iCon, (kog-nish'un) n. [L. cognitio. ] Knowledge ; 
compute understanding or conviction; — an object 
l^own. 

CogkhEahie, (kbg'niz-a-bl) a. Capable of being known 
or apprehendUid; — fitted to be a suliuect of judicial 
inve^igation. . 

Coguikanoe, (kog^niz-ans) n. Knowledge ; perception ; 
observation ; — Judicial knowledge or jurlsdictiou ; — 
aoknowledgment;— a bodge worn, by a retainer or de- 1 
pendent. [knowledge cff. 

Oogniiaat) (kpg'toa-ant) a. Having oegnizance or 1 

Cognize, (kog'niz) v. t. [L. con and nowere, to know.] 

To recognize ; to perceive ; to have a knowledge of. 
Cognomen, (kog-nb'men) n. [L. con and 7io7ne7t, name.] 

A surname. . [name. 

Cognominal, (kog-nom'in-al) a. Pertaining to a sur- 
Cognosce, (kog'nos) v. t. To inquii*e into, as the char- 
acter of a person, or the circumstances of a case, in 

order to a judicial decision. 

Cognoscible, (kog-nos'e-bl) a. Capable of being known ; 

— ^liable to judicial investigation. 

Coguar, (ko'gwar) n. A carnivorous quadruped of 
America. ^ 

Cog-wheel, (kogTiwel) n. A wheel with cogs or teem. 
Cohabit, (k6-hab'it) v. i. [L. 
con and haOitare, to dwell.] 

To dwell with ; to reside in 
the same place or country; 

— to live together as hus- 
band and wile : — imp. & 2>P- 
cohabited; ppr. cohabiting. 

Cohabitation, (kd-hab-e-ta'- 
shun) n. A dwelling to- Cog-wheel, 

gether; — the state of living together as man and wife. 
Go-heir, (kd-ar') n. A joint-heir. 

Co-heiress, (kd-ar'es) n. A joint-heiress. 

Cohere, (kd-htr') v. i. [L. con and ha’rcrc, to stick.] 

To stick together; — to be connected: to follow re- 
gularly in the natural order : — imp. k pp. cohered ; 
ppr. cohering. 

Coherence, (kd-lu'r'ens) n. A sticking or cleaving to- 
gether; — suitable connection or dependence; cousis- 
teiicy. 

Coherent, (kd-hOr'ent) ff. Sticking together; — con- 
nected by relation or agreement of form, order, &c. ; 
consistent. 

Coherently, (kd-her'eut-le) adv. With due connection 
or agreement of i^arts. 

Cohesion, (kd-he'zliun) n. Act of sticking together; 
the attraction by wliicli the particles of homogeneous 
bodies unite;— a state of connection or dependence; 
union. [or cohering. 

Cohesive, (kd-he'siv) a. Having the power of sticking 
CohesivenesB, (kdrho'siv-nes) n. Quality of being co- 
hesive. 

Cohobation, (kd-hd-bjVslmii) 71. [Sp. co7io&aden.] The 
o]>emtion of repeatedly distilling the same liquor. 

Cohort, (kdOiort) n. [L. coIkti's.] A body of about five 
or six hundred soldiers. 

1 Coif, (koif) 71. [0. H. Ger. kxippa^ mitre.] A covering 

for the head ; a cap or cowl. 

Coifed, (koilt) a. Wearing a coif. 

Coiffure, (koifur) a. [F.] Ahead-dress. 

Coigne, (koiu) n. A corner or external angle a cor- 
ner-stone : — a wedge. 

Coil, (koil) V. t. [L. colligere, to gather.] To wind in 
rings, as a ioi)e ii»p. & 2 )p. coiled; ppr. coiling. 

Coil, (koil) n. The ring, or series of rings, into which 
a rope or other like thing is wound ;~a noise ; tumult. 
Coin, (koin) n. [L. cuneus, wedge,] A corner or (Exter- 
nal angle a wedge for raising, fastening, or level- 
ling;— a piece of metal on wliich certain characters 
are stamped, nraking it legal money ;— that which 
serves for paynxent. 

Coin, (koin) v. t. To stamp and convert into money, 
as a piece of metal ; to mint to make or fabricate : 

— itnp. k pf>. coined ; ppr. coining. 

Coinage, (koin'aj) n. Act or art of coining ; — the 
money coined ; — coins of a particular stamp or date ; 
—expense of coining ; — invention ; fabrication. 

Coincide, (ko-in-sid') v. i. [L, coti, in and cadercy to 
fall] To fall together ; to meet at the same point ; 
to agree in position to correspond: — imp, k pp. 
coincided ; ppr. coinciding. 

Coincidence, (ko-iu'se-dens) n. Act or condition of 
falling together agreement of facts efr ideas ; con- 
currence of events at the some time. 
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Obinoideat, (ko<in'se<deiit) a. Falling on the same 
point rmeeting as linos .'-^consistent with, or agree- 
able to ; corresponding. 

Coiner, (kbin'g r) n. One who makes coin ; — a counter- 
feiter ; a maker of base money an inventor. 

Coition, (ko-ish'un) ». [L. coire, to come together.] 

Sexual intercourse ; copulation. 

Coir, (kwir) n. Cordage or rope made from the fibres 
of the cocoa-nut. „ . . 

Cojoin, <k6-join') v. t [L. conjungo, to unite.] To jom 
together in the same office or duty. 

Coke, (kok) n. [h. Ger. koke.'\ Mineral coal charred, 
or deprived by fire of extraneous or volatile matter. 
Coke, (k6k) r. i. To convert into coke. 

Colander, (kol'an-dgr) n. [L. colum, a strainer,] A 

sieve; a vessel with a bottom . 

perforated with little holes 

Colohioum, (korche-kum) n. 

The meadow safil'on ; a me- 
dicinal plant. 

ColtL (kold) a. rA.-S. ceafd. Colander. 

L.lreiw, cold.] Destitute of, or deficient in w'armth, 
l)hy8ical, moral, dr intellectual; chill ; indifferent; re- 
served ; chaste. 

Cold, (kold) n. Absence of warmth; — the sensation 
produced by the escape of heat; chilliness ; — a catarrh. 
Cold-blooded, (kold'bliid-ed) a. Having cold blood ; — 
without sensii)ility or feeling ; hard-hearted. 
Cold-ohisel, (kold'chiz-el) 71. A chisel of peculiar 
strength and hardness for cutting cold metal. 

Coldly, ( kold'le ) adiK In a cold maimer ; witliout 
warmth; indifferently. 

Coldness, (kold'nes) n. State of being cold, in a physi- 
cal or a moral sense ; frigidity; unconcern. 

Cole, (kol) n. [L. colis^ G. kaulos, stalk.] A name for 
plants of the cabbage family. 

Coleopterous, (kol-e-op'ter-us) a. [G. kohogteros.] 
Having wings covered with a case or sheath, m beetles. 
Oole-w(^, (kolVurt) n. A cabbage cut young, or lie- 
fore the head becomes firm. 

Colic, (korik) n. [G* (sc. diathesis, state).] An 
acute pain in the abdomen or bowel^ of various kinds. 
Coliseum, (kol-e-se'um) n. [L coloanfus.] The amjdii- 
theatreof Vespasian at Rome, the largest in the worW. 
Collaborator, (kol-lab'd-rat-er) n. [L. con and lahoiutrc, 
to labour.] An associate in labour, especially literary 
or scientific ; an assistant. 

Collapse, (kol-laps') v.i, [L. con and lain, to fall.] 
To fall together suddenly, as the sides of a hollow 
vessel ; — to shrink up ; to become prostrate : — imjy. & 
pp. collapsed; ppr. collapsing. 

CoUapse, (kol-laps') n. A falling together, as of the 
sides of a hollow vessel ; — a sudden failing of the vital 
powers ; prostration ; — a sudden failure, as of a pro- 
ject, &o. [or .shrinking up. 

CoUapsion, (kol-lap'shun) n. A state of falling together 
Collar, (kollgr) n. [L. collam, neck.] Something worn 
rouM the nock ; — a chain worn by high officers of 
stat^ and by the knights of several orders ; — a ring or 
cincture; — a ring-like part of a machine used for 
holding something in its place. 

Collar, (koTlgr) v. t. To seize by the collar ; — ^to put 
a collar on & pp. collared ; ppi'. collaring. 

Collarbone, (koll§r-b6n) n. The clavicle ; a bone 
shaped like the mark cs. ■ joined to the breast-bone, 
and the shoulder-blade. 

Collate, (kol-lat') v. t. [L. conferre, collatum.'\ To com- 
pare critically ;--to gather and i)lac 0 in order, as the 
sheets of a book for binding to present and insti- 
tute in a benefice;— to bestow or confer imp. & pp. 
collated: ppr, collating. 

CoUati^, (kd-lat'er-al) a. [L, con and latus, side.] On 
the side of ; subordinately connected ; indirect de- 
soending fxt^n the same stock or ancestor, but not 
in a direct line, aa lineal. 
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Collateral, (kol-lat'sr-al) ru A kinsman or relation. 
Collaterally, (koMat'^r-al-le) adv. Side by side;— in- 
directly not lineally. 

Collation, (kul-la'shun) n. Act of bringing together and 
comi)ai*mg act of conferring; —pi^entatiou to a 
benefice ; — repast or lunch. 

Collator, (kol-l&t'er) n. One who collates or compares 
maiiusctipts or books;— one who presents to a benefice. 
Colleague, (kol'leg) n. [L. collega, from eon and Icgere, 
to gaDier. ] An associate or partner ; one who is joined 
to another in duty, office, or commission. 

Colleague, (kolleg) v. t. or t. To unite with in the 
same office. 

Colleagueship, (kolTeg-ship) n. Fatlnership in office. 

I Collect, (kol-lektO v. t. [L. colligeff^ eoUectum.] To 
1 gather into one lix>dy or place ; to assemble ;— to take 
up, as money debts or contributions;— to imt together, 
as i-esults of observation, &c.; to deduce ;— r. i. To he 
assembled; to accumulate; — to infer: — imp. it pp, 
coUeoted; ppr. collecting. 

Collect, (kol'lekt) n. A snort comprehensive prayer. 
Collectaneous, (kol-lek-ta'ne-us) a. Gathered; col- 
lected ; brought together. 

Collected, (kol-lekt'ed) a. Not disconcerted; self-pos- 
sessed ; cool ; composed. 

Collectedness, (kol-lekt'ed-nes) n. A cool or self-pos- 
sessed state of mind. 

Collection, (kol-lck'shun) n. Act of collecting or gather- 
ing ; — that which is gathered ; — a contribution or sum 
gathered for a religious or charitable object;— com- 


pilation ; selection. 

Collective, (kol-lekt'iv) a. Foimed by gathering ; gath- 
ered into a mass, sum, or body; — deducing conse- 
quences ; — expressing a collection or aggregate. 

Collectively, (koMokt'iv-le) adv. In a moss or body; 
unitedly. 

Collector, (kol-lekt'er) n. One who collects or gathers ; 
— an officer appointed to receive customs, duties, 
taxes, or toll. 

Collectorship, (kol-lekt'gr-ship) n. OflSce or jurisdiction 
of a collector of customs or taxes. 

College, (koroj) v. fD. collegivm, from colligerc, to 
collect.] A collection or assemblage in general :—a 
political or ecclesiastical assembly, as of electors or 
cardinals ; — a body of scientific or professional men, 
as of physicians, heralds, &;c. ; — an institution for 
teaching literature and science ; — the building in 
which such instruction is given. 

GoUegian, (kol-le'je-an) n. A member of a college ; a 
student. fbling, a college. 

Collegiate, (kol-lo'je-at) a. I’ortaining to, or resem- 

CoUet, (kol'lct) n. [L. collv.m, neck.] Tlio part of a 
ring in which the stone is set. 

Collide, (kol-lid') v. i. [L. con and l(^derc, tb strike.] 
To strike or dash together. 

Collie, (kol'le) u. [Gael, cwlic.] A shepherd’s dog. 

Collier, (kol'yer) w. [Prom coal.] A digger of coal ; 
— a coal merchant;— a vessel emidoyed in the coal 
trade. [coal trade. 

Colliery, (kol'ygr-e) n. Place where coal is dug the 

Colligate, (kolTe-gat) v. t. [L. coUigare, to bind.] To 
tie, bind, or fasten together. 

Collimation, (kol -le-in.a' shun) n. [L. con and Umet, 
limit.] Act of aiming at a mark or :^ed object. 

Collingual, (kol-liiig^gwal) a. [From con and lingual.} 
Having, or pertaining to, the same language. 

CoUiquefaotlon, (kol-Uk-we-fak'shun) n. [L. con 
liqu€re, to be liquid, and faeere, to make.] A melt- 
ing together or reduction of different bodies into one 
mass by fusion. 

Collision, (kol-Uzh'un) n. [L. colluio.} Act of striking 
together ; a striking togethei*, as of hard bodies -a 
state of opposition ; conflict ; encounter. ^ 

Collocate, (kolTb-kat) v. t. [L. con and ^ocarc, to pUoe.] 
To set or place : to station ; to arrange 0 pp, 

ooUooated; ppt\ ooUooatuigt 
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CktUooithm^ (;iud*15'ka^8httn) n. The aict of pladog; 
diepMdtion. 

OoUodi^nt (koWde-on) n. [G. holUtt glue.] A soln* 
ti<m of ^U'oottou in ether, used in eurgery and pho- 
toffirtkphy. [meat. 

Owo|i| (korup) n, [G. kolaphos.] A small slice of 
Ck>uoq[uiid, (kol-16lcwe>al) a. Pertaining to, or em- 
ployed in, common conversation. 

Celloi^uialism, (kol-lO'kwe-al-izm) ft. A colloquial form 
of expression. [sation. 

Colloquially, (kol-lOWe^l-le) adv. By mutual conver- 
OoUoquist, (koFlo-kwist) n. A speaker in a dialogue. 
Colloquy, (koHd-kwe) n. [L. ton and loqui, to speak.] 
The mutual discourse of two or more : conference ; 
dialogue. 

Collude, (kol-lud^ V. t. [L. con and ludere, to play.] 
To conspire la a fraud; to act in concert imp. £i 
po. ooUuded; ppr. colluding. 

Collueion, (kol-ld'zhun) n. Secret agreement and co- 
operation for a fraudulent purpose ; deceit ; fraud. 
CoUueive, (kol-lu'siv^ a. Fraudulently concerted. 
Collutively, (kol-lu'siv-lo) adv. By collusion ; by secret 
compact. 

CoUueory, (koMfliW-e) a. Carrying on fraud in concert. 
Colly, (kol'e) n. [From coal.} The black grime or soot 
of coal or burnt wood. 

Colooynth, (koTd-sinth) n. [L. colocynihit.} Thocolo- 

S uintida, or bitter apple of the shops; a strong ca- 
liartic. 

Cologne, (ko-ldnO n. A liquid, composed of alcohol and 
aromatic oils, used in the toilet. 

Colon, (ko^lon) n. [G. kolon } Tlie largest of the 
large intestines; — a point [;] marking a pause gi*eater 
than a semicolon, and less than a perio<l. 

Colonel, (kur'nel) n. [F.J The chief officer of a regi- 
ment. [of a colonel. 

Coloneloy, (kuFnel-se) n. Office, mnk, or commission 
Colonial, (k6-16'ne-al) a. Pertaining to a colony. 
Colonist, (koTon-ist) n. An inhabitant of a colony. 
Colonisation, (kol-on-e-za'slmn) n. Tho act of coloniz- 
ing, or the state of being colonized. 

Colonize, (koTou-Iz) v. t. To plant or establish a colony 
in ; — to people a new or remote territory subject to 
the parent state r. t. To remove and settle in a dis- 
tant country: — imp. & pp. colonized ; ppr. colonizing. 
Colonnade, (kol-on-ad') n. [L. columna.} A range of 
columns placed at regular intervals. 

Colony, (kol'6-neln. [L. cohnio., from coion tt*, famier.] 
A body of people emigrating to a remote territory to 
cultivate and inhabit it ; — the country thus occupied. 
Colophon, (koTo-fon) n. [G. kolophon, summit, top.] 
An insciiption on the last page of a book, containing 
tho place or year of publication, printer’s name, &c. 
Colophony, (kol'C-fon-o) n. {Q. kolophonia.] The ilark- 
coloured resin obtained by tho distillation of tur- 
jpontine. [scale ; gigantic. 

Oolosial, ^o-los'al) a. Of enormous size; on a large 
Coloaaue, (kb-Wus) n. [G. IroioAsos.J A gigantic statue; 
espwially that at Bhodes, ^ 

which stood at tlie entrance |ej| la 

of the harbour. xV 

Colour, (kuFei*) [L.]Anin- 

herent property in light, 
which gives to external obi- 
jects dinereiit hues or shades 
when seen by the human 
eye ;--^y hue or tii^ as dis- 

thS which is used to give 
oolour; paint false show ; 
disguise;*— a flag or stan- 

Coknir, (kur§r) v,t 
change the hue or tint of 
to give colour to; to dye 
to paint; — to giire a spe- Colossus. 


cious impearance to ; to excuse ; — v. i. To turn red ; 
to blush:— imp. & pp. coloured ; ppr. colouring. 
Colourable, (kuT^r-a-bl) a. Designed to cover or con- 
ceal ; specious ; plausible. 

Colourably, (kuT§r-a-ble) adv. With a fkir external 
appearance ; speciously ; plausibly. 

Colouration, (kul-^r-a'shun) n. Act or practice of col- 
ouring, or state of being coloured. 

Colom -blindness, (kul ' §r - blind - nes) n. An imperfect 
sensation or appreciation of colours. 

Coloured, (kul §rd) a. Having colour;— having a spe- 
cious or plausible appearance. 

Colouring, (kul'gr-ing) n. The act or art of giving colour 
to manner of laying on colours, as in painting ; — a 
8i)ecious appearance or representation. 

Colotirist, (kuTer-ist) n. A painter who excels in giv- 
ing colour to his designs. 

Colourless, (kiii'er-les) a. Destitute of colour. 
Colour-sergeant, (kul'er-sgr'jent) «. A non-commis- 
sioned officer, who is the colour-bearer of a regiment. 
Colportage, ( korpur-taj ) n. Distribution of books, 
tracts, &c. , by colporteurs. 

Colporteur, (korixir-tgr) n. [P. colporteur, from col- 
porter, to carry on one’s neck.] One who carries reli- 
gious tracts and hooks for sale. 

Colt, (kolt) n. [A.-8. from ccllan, to swell.] The 
young of the horse kind ; — a young foolish fellow. 
Colter or Coulter, (kol'tgr) n. [A. -8. culler, from L. 
cultcr ] The sharp fore iron of a plough ^ 

for cutting the sod or esirth. 

Coltish, (kdrtisli) a. Like a colt ; wanton ; 
frisky ; gay. ^ 

Colt’s-foot, (kolts'foOt) n. A plant whose 
leaves were once much employed in L y 

medicine. 

Coluber, (kol'u-bcr) «. [L.] A genus 
seri>ents having the plates or scales on the Colter, 
under surface of the tail arranged in pairs. 

Colubrine, (koru-brin)a. [L. col u66»‘, serpent.] Belat- 
ing to serpents ; cunning ; crafty ; sly ; artful. 
Columbary, (kol'um-b^-e) u. [L. columbarium, from 
col <4Wi6a, dove.] A dove-cot; a pigeon-house. 
Columbine, (koTula-bm) n. [L. columbinuR, from col- 
umfm, dove.] A genus of plants of several species; — 
the heroine in pantomime performances. 

Column, (korum) 72. {h. column a.} A round pillar 

a cylindrical support for a roof, ceiling, &,c., com- 
posed of base, shaft, and capital ; — any upright cylin- 
drical body ; — a body of troops drawn up in files ; — 
a body of ships arranged in a line ; — a division of a 
page ;— a line of figures in arithmetic. 

Columnar, (kol-uni'ngr) a. Formed in columns; hav- 
ing tho form of columns, like the shaft of a column. 
Colure, (kol-ur') n. [G. koloif, docked, and oura, tail.] 
One of two groat cii-cles intersecting at right angles 
in the pole.s of the equator. 

Colza, (kol'za) n. [Sp.] A variety of cabbage whose 
seeds afibi’d an oil used in lamps. 

Coma, (kb'ma) n. [G. fi-ora koimdn, to put to siteep.] 
A morbid propensity to sleep; lethargy; — a dense 
nebulous covering round tho nucleus of a comet. 
Comate, (kO'mat) «. (L. co?nff7r, to clotlie with hair.} 
Encompassed with a bushy appearance like hair. 
Comatose, (kiVma-tds) a. {From coma, lethargy.] Bo- 
lating to coma ; drowsy; lethargic. 

Comb, (kom) n. [A.-S. comb, a hollow.] The struc- 
ture of hexagonal cells of wax in which bees store 
their honey. 

Comb, (k6m) n. [A.-S. camb.} An instniment with 
teeth for separating, oleansing, and adjusting liair, 
wool, &c. ;— the crest on a coke’s head ; — the top of 
a wave. 

Comb, (kom) r. t. To separate, disentangle, cleanse, 
and adjust with a comb ; to lay smooth and straight ; 
— ;V. i. To roll over, as tho top of a wafb, or to binak 
with a white foam combed; pjtr. combing; 
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Combat, (komO^t) r. i. [F. emnbattre, L. batuere, to 
strike.} To struggle or contend, as with an ^pos- 
ing force;— r.«. To fight with; to opiKwe by force; 
to contend against: — imp. it i>i*. combated; ppr. 
oombating’. 

Combat, (komOmt) n. A struggle to resist or conquer ; 
— an engagement ; contest; fight. 

Combatant, (kom'bnt-ant) u. Contciiding ; dispt^sed to 
contend. [a fighter ; a chiunpiuii. 

Combatant, (koin'bat-ant) n. One engaged in combat ; 
Combative, (kom'bat-iv) a. Disposed to combat. 
Combativeness, (kom'bat-iv-nes) n. Disposition to con- 
tend the organ in phrenology which indicates a 
disposition to quarrel, &c. (fish. 

Comber, (kom'er) n. One who combs ; — a long, sleiuler 
Combinable, (koni-bin'a-bl) a. Capable of combining. 
Combination, (kom-bin-a'shun) n. Union or connection ; 
—association of percons for a puriioso ; alliance ; — 
junction of particles ; chemical union ; — the variations 
of numbers or quantities in every possible way. 
Combine, (kom-bin') r. t. [L. con and Oini, two and 
two.] To unite or join;--r. i. To form a union; 
to confederate; — to unite by affinity or natural attrac- 
tion : — imp. & pp. combined ; ppv. combining. 
Combustible, (kom-bus'te-bl)u. [L. comburere, to burn.] 
Capable of taking fire and burning; iutlammablo; 
—easily excited ; quick ; irascible. 

Combustible, (kom-bus'te-bl) n. A substance that will 
readily take fire and burn. 

Combustibility, (kom-bus-te-bil'e-te) n. Qtlality of tak- 
ing fire 01 ' burning. 

Combustion, (corn-bust ^yun) n. The action of fire on 
inflammable substances ; — great fire ; conflagi’ation ; — 
the chemical process by which light and heat are 
emitted by contact, friction, &o. 

Come,Xkum) v. i. IA.-S. cuman, Icel, kvma, Skr. gum, 
to go.] To move hitherward; to draw near; to ap- 
proach: — to arrive at some state or condition; to 
occur ; to hapiieu; — to become manifest or evident ; 
to appear;— of various meanings dei)onding on the 
annexed preposition or adverb : — imp. came ; jf/p. 
come; ppr. coming. 

Comedian, (ko-mu'de-an) n. An actor or player in 
comedy ; — a writer of comedy. 

Comedy, (kom'e-de) n. [L. covicedia.] A dramatic 
composition of a light and amusing character. 
Comeliness, (kum'le-nes) n. (Quality of being comely; 
suitableness ; gracefulness. 

Comely, (kum'le) a. 1A.-I5. cymlic, fit.] Ilandsoino; 
graceful; well-proportioned; fit; agreeable; becom- 
ing; proper. (ner. 

Comely, (kumle) adv. In a becoming or giaceful mau- 
Comer, (kum'er) n. One who comes, or who luis come ; 
one who draws near. 

Comestibles, (ko-mest'e-bls) n. pi. [L. con and edere, 
to eat.] Eatables. 

Comet, (kom'et) n. [G. kometea, from home, hair.] A 
luminous and nebulous member 
of tlfo solar system, moving in 
an eccentric orbit, approacliing 
near, or receding far from, the 
■uh at its perihelion and its 
aphelion, and generally consist- 
ing of a nucleus, an envelope, 
and a tall ; — a game at cards. 

Cometary, (kom'et-ar-e) a. Per- 
taining to, or resembling a comet. C!omet. 

Comfit, (kum'fit) ft. [L. con and facere, to make.] A 
diy sweetmeat ; a confect or confection. 

Coimort, (kum'fgrt) v. t. [L. con and forlia, strong.] 
To relieve or cheei* under affliction or depression ; to 
strengthen the mind when depressed and enfeebled by 
sorrow ; cheer ; solace ; encourage :—-imp. it pp. com- 
forted ; pjff’.gsomfortixig. 

Comfort, (kum'fert) n. Strength and relief received 
under auction ft eense of relief, as foom pain or 


anxiety;— whatever produces the feeling of ease or 
satisflaotion ; solace a kind of warm wrap or quilt 
Comfortable, (kum'fort-a-bl) a. Heceiving comfort; 
cheerful affoitling comfort ; cbeeiing ftee from 
pain, distress, or anxiety in easy clroumstanoes. 
Comfortably, (kum'fert-a-ble) adv. In, a manner to 
give comfort ; — satisfactorily; agrceably. 

Comforter, (kumTcrt-sr) n. One who comforts ; — tho 
Holy Spirit ; — the Paraclete who stands by the Cliris- 
tian to coimsel and support him in Ids spiritual con- 
flicts ; — a knitted woollen tippet or scarf. 

Comfortless, (kumTgrt-les) a. Without comfort; for- 
lorn ; wretched. 

Comfrey, (kom'fre) n. [L. confervere, to l>oil together.] 
A genus of plants used in medicine — the aymphytum. 
Comic, (konr ik) a. Uelating to comedy ; — laisiug mirth ; 
fitted to excite morriinent 

Comical, (komlk-al) a. Relating to comedy ; — exciting 
mirth; laughable. [manner. 

Comically, (kom'ik-al-le) adv. In a ludicrous or funny 
Coming-in, (kurn'ing-in) n. Entrance ; anlval ; intro- 
duction ; — income. 

Comitia, (ko-nie'slie-a) n. pi. [L. coire, to come together.] 
In ancient Rome, the assemblies of the people for 
electing otficers tuid passing laws. [blies. 

Comitial, (ko-mc'sho-al) a. Relating to popular ossem- 
Comity, (kom'e-to) n. fL. comitaa, from comia, kind.] 
Mildness or su.avity of mannera ; civility. 

Comma, (kom'ma) ». [O. komma, flora koptein, to 

cut off.] A cliaracter [,] indicating tlie smallest 
grammatical division of a sentence, and usually the 
shortest pause in reading. 

Command, (kom-mand') r. t. [L. eon and mandare, to 
commit to.] To order witli authority ;— to exeroiso 
supreme authority over ; — to have witliiu a sphere of 
influence, control, or vision to exact or enloroe by 
moral influence ; — r. i. To issue an order ;— to exer- 
cise supreme authority ; to possess the chief ix>wer ; 
to govern : — ivqK ii pp. commanded ; ppr. com- 
manding. 

Command, (kom-mand') n. An authoritative order ;— 
application or exercise of authority ; — right or posses- 
sion of authority: — ability to overlook, control, or 
watch ; — a body of troops under a particular officer. 
Commandant, (kom-mand'aut) n. [F.j A command- 
ing officer. 

Commander, (kom-mand'gr) n. A leader ; the chief offi- 
cer of an army, or of any division of it ; — an officer 
next above a lieutenant in the navy; — a heavy wooden 
mallet. 

Commanding, (kom-mand'ing) a. Fitted to impress or 
control ; authoritative ; imjierious ; haughty. 
Commandingly, (kom-mand'ing-ie) adv. In an authori- 
tative or imperative manner. 

Commandment, (kom-nmndTnent) n. An oi'der or in- 
junction given by authority ; charge ; precept one 
of the ten laws given by God to the Israelites at 
Mount Sinai. 

Commeasurable, (kom-mezh^ur-a-bl) a. [L. eon and 
Eng. ineaaurable.] Reducible to the same measure; 
propoi-tional ; equal. [commemorated, 

Oommemorable, (kom-mem'or-a-bl) a. Worthy to be 
Commemorate, (kom-mem'O-rat) v. t. [L. conmemorare,, 
to remember.] To call to remembrance by a solemn 
act ; to celebrate with honour and solemnity: — imp. 
it pp. commemorated ; ppr. commemorating. 
Commemoration, (kom-mem-d-ra^shun) n. Act of cfdl- 
ing to remembrance; — the act of honouring tbe 
memory of some person or event by a public cele- 
bration. [serve the memoiy of. 

Commemorative, (kom-mem'5-rat-iv) a. Serving to pxe- 
Oommenoe, (kom-mens') v, t. [L. con and initiate, 
to begin.] To begin ; to originate ;— to take a degree 
in a university or college ;—v. i. To enter upon; to 
begin:— to begin to be or to appear:— imjp, 
ooipxaeneed; ppr, coinineneipg. 
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OoiBiiiieiioemttit, <kom>mena'ment) n. FiiH existenoe of 
aziX . tiling; beginning day when de- 

fpr^ are confen^ed by colleges and unitersities. 
Oei^end, (kom>mend') v. i. [L. comvMndart.} To oom- 
mft or intrust for care or preservation ; — to present as 
woHhy of confidence or regard ; — ^to pmise ; — to recom- 
mend to the remembrance or kind reception of : — 
imp. (Se pp. commended ; ppr. commending. 
CkHOunendable, (kom-mendVbl) a. Capable or worthy 
of being commended ; laudable. 

€oinmendably» (kom-mend^a-ble) adv. In a praise- 
woildiy manner. 

Commendation, (kom-men-da'shun) n. Act of com- 
mending ; declaration of esteem a message of affec- 
tion or rcepeot ; introduction. 

Commendatory, (kom-mend'a-tor-e) a. Serving to com- 
mend holding a benefice till the proiMjr pastor is 
appointed. 

Commensnrability or CommensurablenesB, (kom-men- 
eOi-ra-bire-te) n. The capacity of being compared with 
another in measure, or of liaviiig a common measure. 
Commensurable, (kom-men'su-ra-bl) u. (L. con and 
rntMurave^ to measure.] Having a common measure. 
Commensurably, (kom-men'su-ra-ble) adv. lii a com- 
. mensurable manner. 

Commensurate, (kom-men'su-rat) a. Having a common 
measure : — equal in measure or extent ; adequate. 
Commensurate, (kom-iuen'su-rat) d. t. To reduce to a 
common measure: — imp. pp. commensurated ; ppr. 

eommensurating. 

Commensurately, (kom-men'su-rat-lo) adv. In a com- 
mensurate manner with equal measure or extent. 
Commensuralion, (kom-men-su-rtli'Bhuii) n. Proportion 
in measure; equality in measure reduction to a 
common standard. 

Comment, (kom-meiit') v. i. [L. commmtari, to medi- 
tate upon.] To annotate ; to explain by remarks, 
observations, or criticisms '.-—imp. & pp. commented ; | 
ppr. commenting. I 

Comment, (kom'raent) n. An explanatory or illustra- 
tive remark; annotation; observation; explanation. 
Commentaiy, (kom'meut-ar-e) n. An exposition of a 
book; an cxiuanation of difiicult or obscure x>assages; 
— a collection of such. Itator. 

Commentator, (kom'ment-at-gr) n. Expositor; aniio- 
Commentitious, j[koin-tueu-tisb'us) a. (.L. cot and men- 
tiW, tolie.j Fictitious; feigned. 

Commerce,' (kom'mers) n. [L. eon and inn’j?.] Ex- 
change of merchandise on a largo scale between Uif- 
femut places or communities ; extended trade or 
traffic ; — social or iversonal intercourse ; familiaiity. * 
Commeroial, (kom-mer'she-al) a. rertainiug to or 
engaged in commerce ; mercantile. 

Commercially, (kom-iuer'slie-al-le) adv. In a commer- 
oial manner or view. 

Commination, (kom-me-nu'shun) n. fL. coi and min- 
writ to threaten.] A threat; denunciation of pimisli- 
ment or vengeance;— a service in the church of 
England. [denouncing punishment. 

Comminatory, (kom - min ' a - tor - e) a. Threatening or 
Commingle, (kom-ming'gl) v. t. [L. con and Eng. 
minffU.l To mingle together in one mass, or inti- 
mately ; to blend ; — v. i. To mix or unite together ; 
to become blended i—imp. & jip. commingled ; ppr. 
oommingling. 

Comininute, (kom'me-nut) v. t. [L. con and iJiinucre, 
to lessen.] To reduce to minute particles ; to luil- 
veriSe imp. <fcpp. comminuted; ppr. comminuting. 
Comminution, (kom-me-nu'shun) n. Act of reducing to 
small particles ; pulverization attenuation. 
Commiserate, (kom-miz'gr-at) v. t. [L. c<yn and mUe- 
»'an, to pity.] To feel sorrow, pain, or regiet for; to 
pity ; compassionate:— -imp. App. commiserated; ppr. 
omnmiserating. 

Commiseration, (ktw-mis-fir-fi'shun) n. Concern or ten* 
dmuesB for another's pain; oompassion; condolence. 
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Commiserative, (kom-miz'er- at- iv) a. Peeling or ex- 
pressing pity. [commissary. 

CTommissarial, (kom-mis-sk're-al) a. Pertaining to a 
Commissariat, (kom-mis-sii're-at) n. That department of 
the public service charged with the supply of pi-ovi- 
sions for an army ;—the body of officers in that depart- 
ment ; — office of a commissary. 

Commissary, (kom^mis-ser-e) n. [L. commigsariutf 
from con and inittere, to send.] A deputy; a commis- 
sioner; — an officer having charge of a department, 
especially that of providing subsistence. 
Commissary-general, (kom'mis-sgr-e-jen'gr-al) n. The 
head of the department for supplying an army with 
provisions, &c. [ployment of a commissary. 

Commissoiyiffiip, (kom'mis-ser-e-ship) n. Office or em- 
Commission, (kom-mish'un) n. [L. coaimissio.] Act of 
committing or intrusting act of perpetrating;—* 
legal warrant to execute wmie office, trust, or duty ; — 
the power under such warrant;— the document which 
contains it ; — a body appointed by the crown to in- 
vestigate and report on some public matter; — the 
acting under authority of, or on account of, another ; 
— tlie thing to be done as agent for another;— broker- 
age or allowance made to a factor or agent. 

Commission, (kom-mish^un) v. t. To give a commis- 
sion to ; to send with a mandate or authority: dele- 
gate; empow'er :— iwp. dt pp. oommissioned ; ppr. 
commissioning. 

Commission-merchant, (kom-mish'un-mer'chaut) w. A 
merchant who acts as the agent of others, receiving a 
rate j)er cent, as recompense. 

Commissure, (kom-mish'ur) n. A joint seam or closure; 
— line of junction ; point of union ; — an interstice be- 
tween parts. 

Commit, (kom-mit') v, t. [L. com and mittere, to send.] 
To give i» trust; to delegate; — to perform; to perpe- 
trate; — to place beyond one’s control; to pledge or 
bind; — to send for trial or confinement & 

pp. committed ; j)pr. committing. 

Commitment, (koni-mit'ment) Act of committing; 
particularly, committing to prison. 

Committal, (kom-mit'al) n. Act of committing; — a 
pledge, actual or implied. 

Committee, (kom-mit'te) n. [From conujiif.] A select 
number of i)ersoij8 appointed to attend to any pai'ticu- 
lar business by a legislative body, court, society, &c. 
Committeeship, (kom-mit'te-ship) n. Office of a com- 
mittee. 

Commix, (kom-miks') v. t. or t. [L. IVoni com and mia- 
cei'c, to mix.] To mix or mingle ; to blend different 
substances together: — iinji. & pp. commixed; ppr. 
commixing. 

Commixture, (kora-mikst'ur)«. Act of mixing, or state 
of being mixed the mass formed by mingling dif- 
ferent things ; compound. 

Commode, (kom-mod) n. [L. con and modus, measure.] 
A kind of liead-dress formerly wont by ladies ; — a chest 
of drawem, with shelves and other conveniences^ 
Commodious, (kom-mo'de-us) a. [L. cwnmodwsus.] 
Afl'ording ease and convenience; — roomy; comfortable; 
useful. [comfortably. 

Commodiously, (kom-mo'de-us-le) adv. Conveniently ; 
Commodiousness, (kom-mu'de-us-nes) n. Adaptation or 
suitableness for its purpose ; convenience ; fitness. 
Commodity, (kom-mod'e-te)n. [L. commoditaa.} Con- 
venience;— that which affords ^vantage, especially in 
commerce ; hence, goods, wares, merchandise, Ac. 
Commodore, (kom'o-dor) n. [It. contand(f.tore,] In the 
Boyal Navy, the commander of a squadron, having 
rmik iximediately below that of rear-admiral;— the 
highest rank in the navy of the United States;— the 
senior captain in a fleet of merchantmen. 

Common, (kom'un) a. [L. communis, from con and 
manus, work.] Belonging equally to m*'re' than one ; 
public; general;— usual; frequent not distinguished 
by rank or chinaoter ; vulgar ; m^an, 
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Ckmunoot (kom^un) n. An uninolcNsed tract of ground 
belonging to the public, or to a number of persons. 
Comm(m» (kom'un) v. i. To have a joint light in 
ground ;‘-~to eat at a table in common. 

Commonable, (kom'un-a-bl) a. Held in common 
allowed to pasture on common laud. 

Commonage, (kom'an>aj) n. Bight of pasturing on a 
common ; joint right of using any thing in common 
witli others. [body of common citizeua 

Commonalty, (kom^in-al-te) n. The common peux)le; tiie 
Common*council, (kom'uu>kown>sil) 72. The council of 
a city or corporate town. 

Commoner, (kom'un-§r) n. One under the degree of 
nobility ; — a member of the House of Commons ; — one 
who has a joint light in common ground a student 
of the second rank in the university of Oxford. 
Common-law, (komhu-law) n. The unwritten law ; — 
law which is based on usage, precedent, and general 
acceptation, os distinguished from statute l:iw. 
Commonly, (kom'un-le) ado. Usually; generally; or- 
dinarily ; frequently : for the most part. 

Commonness, (kom'un-nes) n. Frequent occurrence ; a 
state of being common or usual 

Commonplace, (kom'un-plas) u. Common ; ordinary; 
trite; hackneyed. 

Commonplaoe, (Kom hn - pills) n. A general idea ap- 
plicable to ditt'erent subjects a trite remark. 
Commonplace-book, (kom un-plus-buuk) %. A book in 
which things to be remembered are recorded. 
Commons, (koin'unz) n.pL The mass of the people; 
the commonalty ; — the lower house of Parliament; — 
provisions; fare at a common table. 

Commonwealth, (kom'uii-welth) n. Popular govern- 
ment ; republic ; — the whole body of people in a state. 
Commotion, (kom-mo'shun) n. [L. com'iiiotio.\ Dieturb- 
anoe; agitation; — violent action, as of the oloiuents; 
—mental disorder ; — public disorder; tumult. 

Commune, (kum-mun j v. i. [L. covomtuicare, to com- 
municate.] To converse together familiarly; to con- 
fer ; — to partake of the Lord’s bupper '.—imp. 6 l 'pp. 
communed, ppr. communing. 

Commune, (kom'mun) n. [F.J A small territorial dis- 
trict in France. 

Communicability or Communicableness, (kom-niu-ne- 
• ka-bii'e-te) n. Capability of being imparted. 

Communioabie, (kom-muTie-ka-bi) u. Capable of being 
communicated or imparted. 

Communicant, (kom-mu'ne-kaiit) 71. One who partakes 
of the Lord's bui»per ; si chureh-nioinbor. 

Communicate, (kom-mu'jie-kut) v. i. [L. communicarr^ 
from communis, common, J To impart for joint or 
common possession ; to bestow ; — to revciU, or give, 
as information , — v, i. To share or XMirticipate ; — to 
have intercourse, or the means of intorcoui-se; — to 
partake of the Ix)rd's bupper : — imp. dt p^K commu- 
nicated; pjjr. communicatmg. 

Communication, (kom-mu-ne-ku'shun) 71 . The act of 
communicating; intercourse by words, letters, or mes- 
saf es the means of passing from place to place ; — 
that which is communicated or imparted; intelli- 
gence; news. 

Communicative, (kom-mu'ne-kat-iv) «. Inclined or 
’ ready to imi)art to others ;— -tinreserved. 
Communicatory, (kom-muTie-kat-or-e) a. Imparting 
knowledge. 

Communion, (kom-mun'yun) n. Intercourse between 
persons ;--uuion in reUgious faith; fellowship;— a 
body of Christians having one comnjou faith and 
discipline ; — the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 
Communism, (kom'man-izm) n. [F. communimie, from 
covmun, common.] The doctrine of a community of 
property among ail the citizens of a state or society ; 
socialism. [niuuism. 

Communist, (kom'mun-ist) n. An advocate of com- 
Commuhit^^, (kom-muTie-te)77. [h. communiUis.} Com- 
mon possession or eiyoyment;— a fweioty of people 


having common rights, privileges, or interests; — 
society at large ; the puMio or people in general 
Commutability, (kom-mii-<'ta-bilVte} n. l^uallty of be- 
ing commutable. 

Commutable, (kom-muVa-bl) a. Capable of being 
exchanged or given for something else. 

Commutation, (kom-mu-ta^shun) a. AJteration; change; 
— exchange ; barter ;— substitution of one penalty lor 
another, as banishment for death ransom; equiva- 
lent. 

Commutative, (kom-mut'&t-iv) a. Kelatlve to exchange: 
mutually passing from one to another; intomhange- 
able. 

Commute, (kom-mut') v. t. [L. commutare, to change.1 
To excliange ; — to put one thing in place of onotlier; 
to give one tiling instead of another to substitute, 
as a loss jmuishment for a greater ; — v. i. To atone ; 
to bargain lor exemption ’.—imp. & pp. commuted } 
ppr. commuting. 

Oommutual, (kum-mut'u-al) a. Mutual; recixirooal. 
Compact, (komqiakt') u. [L. coinpactus.] Firm; solid; 
— closely and hrmly united ; — brief; succinct ; pithy. 
Compact, (koiu'iiakt) n. An agreement betw’eeu par- 
ties; a covenant or contiact— either of individuals 
or of nations. 

Compact, (kom-]7akt0 v.i. To press closely together ; 
to coiisoluiato ; — to unite or connect iUmly hjip, 
& pp. compacted ; ppr. compacting. 

Compactediy, (komqiakt'ed-le) ado. Closely; firmly; 
solidly. [Xmrts; closely; densely. 

Compactly, (komqiaktTe) adv. ^Vith close union of 
Compactness, (koiuqiakt'nes) n. Close union of parts ; 
density. 

Companion, (kom-pan'yun) 71 . [F. compaffnon.) An 
associate; couiniue one who keejis company with 
another ; one in familiar converse with, or joined in 
duty or ofiice with another ; — x^^Hner ; uunfedeiute ; 
accomxilico. 

Companionable, (kom-pan'yuii-a-bl) a. Agreeable as a 
comx>auiou ; lit for good ieiiuwsiiip ; sociable. 
Companionably, (kom-iian'yun-a-ble) adv. in a com- 
Xianionable manner. 

Companionship, (kom-pan'yun-ship) n. FellowsUix); 
association. 

Company, (kum'pa-ne) n. An jissemblage of persons ; 
a group; a circle a party fur social euteifrunmeut; 
guests; — an association lor business: corporation; 
tiriu;— the partners in the llrm;— a subdivision of a. 
regj incut under a caxitaiu ; — the office or command 
ol the caiitain ; — the crow of a sliip. 

Company, (kuin'x)a-no) v. i. To associate witli ; to fre- 
quent the comijaiiy of. 

Comparable, (kom'par-a-bl) a. Callable of being com- 
Xiured ; worthy of comparison; of equal regard or value. 
Comparably, (kom^par-a-ble) adv. In a manner worthy 
to be compared. 

Comparative, (kom-par'a-tiv) a. Estimated by com** 
pansoii; x^ruceeding from compai'ison; — having the 
X>ow'er of comparing; — expressing a greater or less 
degree of a quantity or quality than the positive^ 
Comparatively, (kom-Xiur'a-tiv-le) ado. In a compara- 
tive manner, or by comxjaiisun ; relatively. 

Compare, (kom-piir') v. t. [L. camparare, Irom compar, 
like.] To examine the mutual relations of;— to re- 
Xiresent as similai’, for the puiiiose of illostratiou ; to 
liken; — to iullect according to degivses of compari- 
son V. i. To hold comparison ; to be like or equal ; 
to vie pp. bompared ; pxn*. oomparingi 

Comparison, (kom-p4i'e-sun) n. Act of compaiing or 
considering the relations between x)OMOiis or things ; 
— ^X^^^’P^i'tiouate estimate; degree ol re8emblance;Ti-rth« 
iniiectiou of an adjective or adverb in one or , two 
degi-ees of sigiiiiicatiou ; — a simile or illustration. , 
Compart, (kom-part') v. t. [L. coti and parlirif to sh^] 
To divide ; to mark out into several parts & 

pp, oompw^d; ppr. comparting. 
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Oonpa^tUmt <koia<p&r>ii^'im) n. Act of diTiding 
itito partH divided ; a separate part. 

Ckaapartnienti itkoiii-p&rt'ment) n. One of the separ* 
ate parts into wliioli any thing is divided;^ divi- 
sjUxa or partition. 

Ceei^peas, {kum^pas) n. [L. cwnpaMu$, from cnn and 
pai 0 ti$t step.] Circle ; round a \ 1 ^ 

eiroult; circumference;— an in- 4, v 

closing limit ; boundary ; — an x 
inclos^ space ; area ; extent ; 
rainge;— the whole extent of a 
ToiM or instrument in the musi- . 
cal scale;— an instrument sei'v- 
ing to indicate the jmsition or 
hearing of any body towards tho ^ 

horizon. It consists of a mag- V ® ^ 

netio needle, which, corrected for Compasa I 
variation, points due north, a sight line pointing to | 
the horizon, and a circular card divided into thirty- 
two equal parts. The deflection or difference between 
the sight point and the north point of the needle, 
giv«i the j^tion or bearing. 

Oompats, (Kum'pas) v. t. To go about or around to 
inoiOse on all sides to besiege or invest to get 
within reach or within one’s power to purpose ; to 
intend; to imagine; to plot:— iiiip. &pp. compassed; 
ppr, oompassing. 

Oempass-oard, (kum'pos-kard) n. The card on which 
the different xx>jiits or bearings toward the horizon 
are marked. 

Oempass-dial, (kum^pus-dl-al) n. A portable dial fitted 
Into a box to show tiie hour of the day. 

Compasses, (kum'pas-ez) n. pL An instrument of two 
pednted legs, moving on a rivet, for 
cU^ibing circles, measuring figures, Q 

Compassion, (kom-pash'un) n. (L. con \w II 
and pati, to suffer.] A suffering | I 

with another ; sorrow excited by the I I 

distress or misfortunes of another i v \ I \ 

pity; sympathy. f \ / \ 


Cbmjmssionate, (kom-posh'un-at) a. ' ' ' 

FoU of companion ; inclined to pity. Compasses. 
Compassionate, (kom-pasli'un-at) v. t. To have com- 
passion for; to pity: tu cumiuiserato: — imp. & pp. 
compassionated ; ppr. compassionating. 
Compassionately, (kom-pash'un-at-Ie) adv. In a com- 
passionate manner ; meicifully. 

CmnpaUbility, (kom-pat-e-bii'e-to) ?i. Consistency: 
suitableness: quality of suiting or agi-eeing. 
Compatible, (kom-pat'e-bl) a. IL. covq/atibilis.] Con- 
sistent; capable of harmonious union ; suitable ; cun- 
gi'UOUB. ' [sistently. 

(mpatibly, (kom-paVe-ble) adv. Fitly; suitably ; cou- 
Compatriot, (kom-pQ'tre-ut) 91. One of the same coun- 
try. [equal ; a companion ; an associate. 

Cmapeer, (kom-pCi*^ n. [L. con and par, equal.] An 
Compel, (kom-per) v. (. [Ij. compelUre, to drive.] To 
drive or m*ge in’esistibly ; to necessitate; — to take 
by force or violence ’.—iiap. & pp. compelled; 2>pr. 
compelling. [polled. 

Compellable, (kom-peFa-bl) a. Capable of being com- 
CompeUation, (kom-pel-la'shun) n. [L. compellare, to 
accost,] Maimer of address or salutation. 

CoBU^d, (kom'pend) n. [L. con and penderc, to 
weigh*] A byief compilation; an abndgmeut; a 
summaiT. 

CmBpondioas, fkom-pend'e-us) a. Summary; concise; 
siimmOd up witiiin narrow limits. 

<te|Mm^iudy, (kom-pendVus-le) adv. Summarily ; 

Compendium, (kom*pendVum) n. An abridgment or 
epitome; abstract 

Compensate, <ktun^n 8 -aT) v.t [L. compemart, to 
weigh.] To xeoom^nse : to requite ; to give an equal 
y$^xtiO to ; to giro on equivalent for f, To xna^e 
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amends; to supply an equivalent:— imp. da pp. eem« 
pensatod; ppr. oompenaating. 
oWpensation, (kom-pens-^un) n. Beocanpenae; 
remuneration; act or principle of making up or 
giving an equivalent for, as hm, service, fbo. 
Compensatory, (kom-pens'a-tor-e) a. Serving for com- 
pensation ; making amends. 

Compete, (kom-pStO v. i. [L. eon and petere, to seek.] 
To contend, as rivals for a prize ; to strive emulonriy: 
— imp. pp. competed ; ppi‘. competing. 

Competence, (kom^pfS-iens) n. [L. competentia.) State . 
of being competent; fitness; adequacy sufficiency, 
especially of property or means of subslstcuce 
legal capacity or qualifications. 

Competent, (kom'p0-tent) a. Suitable ; convenient ;— 
able ; sufficient ;— having legal standing or capacity; 
—qualified. [quately ; suitably. 

Competently, (kom'pc-tent-le) adv. SuMciently ; ade- 
Competition, O^um-pc-tish'un) n. Common strife for 
the same object; striving for superiority ; emulation ; 
rivalry. [rival ; emulous. 

Competitive, (kom-pet'it-iv) a. Relating to competition; 
Competitor, (kom-pet'it-gr) n. One who seeks and en- 
deavours to obtain what another claims ; a rival. 
Compilation, (kom-pil-u'shun) 71. Act or process of com- 
piling ; — tliat which is compiled ; especially a book. 
Compile, (koni-pir) v. t. [L. co7npilare.] To compose; 
to put together materials from books or documents ; 
— wip. ii pp. oompUed ; eompiling. 

Compiler, (kom-pil'sr) n. One who selects materiala 
from others, and combines them in a book. 
Complacency, (kom-pla'sen-se) >1. Quiet pleasure ; — ^the 
cause of pleasure or joy ; — manifestation of pleasure ; 
kindness of manners ; contentment. 

Complacent, (kom-x>iri'sent) a. [L. con and placere, to 
please.] Civil; gracious ;— gratified ; displaying satis- 
faction. [satisfied manner. 

Complacently, (kom-plU'scnt-lo) etdr. In an easy and 
Complain, (kom-phln') v. i. [L. con and plcmpere, beat 
the breast.] To express distress, pain, or censure;—^ 
t to bring an accusation ; to make a charge; — imp. & 
pp. complained; ppr. complaining. 

Complainant, (kom-plan'ant) n. One who makes a 
complaint ; — a plaintifi’ ; a prosecutor. 

Complainer, (koui-plan'gr) 71. One who complains or 
laments. 

Complaint, (kom-plilnt') n. Expression of grief, pain, 
censure, or resentment ; — cause or subject of com- 
plaining;— a malady; a disease; a disoi-dor; — alle- 
gatiou of a designated offence. 

Complaisance, (kom'pla-zans) n. [F.] Civility ; defer- 
ence ; act of pleasing ; obliging compliance with the 
wishes of others ; courtesy ; urbanity. 

Complaisant, (kom'pla-zant) a. [F. co»ipi!tti3onf.] De- 
sirous to please ; kindly attentive ; affable ; courteous ; 
civiL 

Complaisontly, (kom'pla-zant-le) cdv. In a kind and 
courteous manner ; with civility. 

Oomplanate, (kom-plan'fit) r. t. [L. con and planarc, 
to level.] To make level or even. , - 

Complement, (kom"ple-ment) ». [L, e<»nplementU 7 n.] 

Fuliiess; the full number; a complete set;— that 
which or supplies a deficiency ; quantity or number 
required to complete. 

Qompiemental, (kom-ple-menVal) a. Filling up sup* 
plying a deficiency ; subsidiai'y. [complete. 

Oomplemanta^y, (kpm-plg-ment'ar-e) a. Serving to 
Complete, (kpm-pl0t') «. Free from deficiency ; per- 
fect : consummate ; — finished : concluded ; entire : 
total; full 

Complete, (kom-pletO v. t. [L. complerct to fill.] To fill 
up ; to p^eot ; to finish ; to accomplish ; to end ; — 
imp. & pp. completed ; ppr. comj^etmg. 

Omnpletmy, (kom-plet'le) ad[t\ f\iUy ; entirely ; per- 
fectly. (pleta. 

Oompleteneiii (kom'plSt'nes) n. State of diein|; 
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Conq^ktiotti (kom-ple'ahtui) n. Act of coxnpletiiig, or 
•tatc of being complete Ailfilment ; acoomplishmeut: 
end; complete or entire. 

(kom'pleke) a, [L. eon end plectere, to twist.] 
Compost of two or more parts ; — im^olving many 
interests, ideas, &c.; composite; intricate. 
Complexion, (kom-plek'sbuii) n. [L. comptexio.} State 
of Ming complex ; connection of parts ; frame or text- 
m-e colour or hue of the skin, particularly of tho 
face ;*-goneral appearance or aspect. 

Gomplea^nal or Complezionary, (kom-plek'shun-al) a. 
Peitaining to the complexion, or to the care of it. 
Complexly, (kom j>leksle) adv. In a complex manner. 
Complexness or (miuplexity, (kom'pleks-iies) n. Intri- 
cacy ; manifold or oomi>ound condition. 

Compliance, (kom-pli'ans) n. Concession; acquiescence ; 
yielding, as to a wish, demand, or iiroposul a (lisj)©- 
sition to yield to others: — submission ; iierformaiice. 
Compliant, (kom-pH'ant) a. Bonding ; — yielding to 
request or desii'e ; obliging. 

Compliantly, (kom-pirant-le)adv. Inayieldingmanner. 
Complioaoy, (kom'ple-ka-se) n. State of being complex 
or intricate. 

Complicate, (kom'ple-kut) v. t. [L. com and plieure, to 
fold.] To fold or twist together ; to interweave ; — to 
involve ; — to entangle : — inip. A pp. compUoated ; 
ppr. oomplioating. 

implicate, (kom'ple-kat) a. Composed of two or more 
pai^ united ; involved ; intricate. tinanner. 

Complioately, (kom'ple-kilt-le) adv. In a complex 
Complication, (kom-ple-ka'shun) n. Intricate or con- 
blending of parts : entanglement. 

Complicity, (kom-plis'e-te) n. Condition of being an 
accomplice. 

Compliment, (kom ^ple-ment) n. [L. compUrey to fill 
up.] An expression of civility, regard, or admii-ation; 
—a present or favour. 

Compliment, (kom-ple-ment') v. i. To flatter or gratify 
witii praise: — to congratulate; — r. i. To use or 
pass compliments. 

Oomphmentuy, (kom*ple-meut'ar-e) a. Expressive of 
civility, regard, or praise ; civil; — congratulatory ; 
flattering. 

Complot, (kom'plot) n. [L. complicatio, complication.] 
A joint plot ; — a confederacy in some evil design ; a 
conspiracy ; a cabal. 

Complot, (kom-plot') v. t. & i. To plot together ; to 
conspire ; to join in a secret design : — imp. 2^^- corn- 
plotted; ppr. oomplotting. 

Comply, (kom-pir) v.i. [L. complere, to fill up.] To 
yield assent ; to accord, agree, or acipiiesce ; to carry 
into eifect ; to perform or execute : — imp. & pp. com- 
plied; ppr. complying. 

Component, (kom-pbn'eut) a. [L. componcre.] Serving 
or helping to form ; composing : constituting. 
Component, kom-pon'ent) 71 . A constituent part ; an 
ingredient. 

Comport, (kom-p6rt') v.i. [L, eon and porta?'e.] To 
agree : to accord; to suit ; — v. t. To behave ; to conduct 
— J^ith a reflexive pronoun :—imp. & pp, comported; 
ppr. comporting. 

Oimportable, (kom-portVbl) a. Suitable ; consistent. 
Compose, (kom-pdzO v. t. [L. eon and ponere, to put.] 
To form by uniting words, things, parts, or individuals; 
—to constitute -to originate ; to become the author 
of to place in proper form ; to reduce to order ; — 
totxoe&om agitation or disturbance ; to set at rest 
to set up tlie types in proper order for imntiug ; — to 
set woi^a to mxisic : — iwp. & pp. composed; ppr. 
eomposittfft [tranquil. 

Composed, (kom-pozd') a. Calm; sedate; quiet; 
€tamposeiW|{kom'p6z'ed-le)adv. In acomposed manner, 
^mpeseda^, (kom-puz'ed-ues) n. Calmuees; sedate- 
fiew ; tranqajllity. 

CompoMri ^kom-^er) n. One who exunpoeet; an 
r ^ author of a piece 0 ^ 


Composite Order. 
Compounded, or hav- 
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Oompoaing-stiok, (kom-pds'ing-stik) 71 . An instru- 
ment in whicli types aiti ar- ■ 

ranged into wonls and lines, 
and adjusted to tho length ■| ||||||^^ 

Composite, (kom'pCSz-it) a. [L. IBiW 
compouere.] Made up of ^ 

distinct parts or olomunts ; Composing-stick, 
compounded bolongilig to 

the fifth Older of architec- 

turo, a combination of parts 
from the Doric^ Tuscan, 

Ionic, and Corinthian:— 
called also Italic. - 

Composition, (kom-p6-zish'un) 

n. Act of composing ; — in- ' - ■■ ■ nT 

vention or combination of 

the parts of a literary or ar- 

tistic work;— combination of i®* 

parts in due projwrtion ; — 

amiugomeiit of type for use 

ill printing; — state of being 

composed ; — udj ustment of a 

debt, or obligation, by some 

conipeusatiou mutually Composite Order. 

agreed on. 

Compositive, (kom-poz'it-iv) a. Compoundeil, or hav- 
ing the power of c«>iiipouudiiig. 

Compositor, (koiu-pbz'it-tr) h. One who sols typo and 
makes up pages and forms. [for fertilizing land. 

Compost, (kom'pu«0»* [E* composiium.] A mixture 
Composure, (kom-pC/zhCir) n. Act of comi>osing; a 
composition; — a settled statu ; calmness; tranquiuity. 
Compote, (kom'pot) n. [F.J Fruit preserved in syi*up. ^ 
Compound, (kom-]X)Uiid') v. t. [L. c(m and jjonere, to 
put, set.] To put togetlier, us elements, or parts to 
fonn a whole ; to combine or unite to settle amicably; 
to ailiust by agioement ;- r. i. To come to tenus of 
agreement ; to settle by compromise to disuliarge a 
debt by paying part : — imp. St jjp. compounded ; ppr. 
compounding. 

Compound, (kom'pound) a. Composed of elements, 
ingredients, or parts. 

Compound, (kom'i)ound) n. A body or moss com- 
pounded ; mixtiu'u of elements, ingredients, or mrts. 
Comprehend, (kom-])Tt;-heiuV) v. t. [L. con and pre- 
hendirt', to grasp.J To liold within limits ; to con- 
tain ; to include ; to ini])Iy ; — to take into the mind ; 
to undei-utand : — imp. 6t 2*P’ comprehended; ppr, 
comprehending. 

Comprehensible, (kom-pre-heiis'e-bl) a. Capable of 
being contained, included, or understood. 
ComprehensiblenesB, (koni-prC-heus'e-bl-nes) n. Capa- 
bility of being understood. 

Comprehensibly, (kom-pre-hens'e-ble) adv In a 
manner to include or signify a wide range, as of ideas, 
Ac. 

Comprehension, (kom-pre-hen'sliun) 71 . Act of compre- 
hending ; — that which is inclosed within limits 
capacity of the mind to perceive and understand ; per- 
ception. 

Comprehensive, (kom -prS - hens 'iv) a. Including much 
witmn narrow limits extensive; large ; capacious ; 
inclusive. 

Comprehensively, (kom-pre-hens'iv-le) adv. With 
great extent of embrace ; with large extent of signi- 
fication. [of being comprehensive. 

Comprehensiveness, (kom -prS - hens'iv -ncs) n. Quality 
Compress (kom-pres') v.t, [L. co7i and in'emerct to 
press.] To press together; to bring within narrower 
limits or space; — condense ; contract;i*— twp. & pp, 
compressed ; ppr. compressing. 

Omnpress, (kom^pi-es) n. A folded pieoe of linen, con- 
trived to make due pressure on any part. , 

Compressibility, (kom-ptea-e-bil'o-td) 1^7 
t;^boiiigooin|mMiih}9r 




Oeiiipiwijb;iiey (kotm-pres'G'bl) a. Capable of being 
ftawd into a narrower comp^. 

Coin|Krii^oilt Ckom’presb'un) n. The act oC compress- 
ing, |ba state of Wug compressed. [press. 

Ctomjaiei^ (kom-preslv) a. Having jpower to com- 
Oompriikt, (kom'print) n. The suneptitious printing 
of a work belonging to another a work thus printed. 

S ciasJl, (kom-pria'al) n. Act of comprising or com- 
ending. 

riae, (kom-priz') v, t. [F. fi*om L. compre/tendere.] 
To comiu'chend ; to include ; to contain much in small 
apace, as the matter of a discourse in few words: — 
imp. iSs pp. oompriaed ,* ppr. coxnpriaing. 

Oompromiae, (kom'pro-miz) n. [L. con and promittere^ 
to promise.] A mutual promise to refer matters in 
dispute to the decision of arbitrators adjustment 
of dilferences by concessions ; mutual agreement. 
Compromise, (kom^pro-miz) v. t. To adjust by mutual 
concessions ; to compound ; — to commit one’s self by 
word or deed to engage, or liazard, the good word 
or honour of another: — iinp. (k pp. compromised; 
jppr. oompromiaing. 

Cosnpulaatory, (kom-pul'sa-tor-e) a. Constraining ; — 
curating by force : compelling. 

Oompulaion, (kom-puFsliun) n. [L. cmnpvXno.\ 
Act of compuliiug ; — state of being compelled ; con- 
straint ; coercion. (pel; hn'ciug; constraining. 

OompuUive, (koxn-pursiv) a. Having power to com- 
Oompulaively, (kom-pul'siv-le) adv. By compulsion ; 
by force. • [nuiunor. 

Oompttlaorily, (kom-pul'so-re-le) adv. In a compulsory 
Compulsory, (kom-pul'sor-e) a. Compelliiig; con- 
^ Btraining. 

’^Oompunotion, (kom-pungk'shun) n. [L. compungere, to 
priok, sting.] Poignant grief or lemorse proceeding 
from a consciousness of guilt ; the sting of conscience. 
Compunctious, (kom-pungk'she-us) a. Attended with 
compunction. # 

Compurgation, (kom-pur-ga'shun) n. (L. compimjare, 
to make pure.] Act or practice of justifying a man by 
the oatli of others. 

Compurgator, (kom-pur'gat-gr) n. One who bears tes- 
timony to the veracity or iimooencc of amdlior. 
Computable, (kom-put'a-bl) a. Capable of being coiii- 
pu^ or numbered. 

Computation, (kom-pu-ta'shun) n. Act or i)rocess of 
computing: calculation; estimate. 

Compute, [kom-piit') v.l. [h. computarc.l To count; 
to add up, iw numbers or quantities, to find the ag- 
gregate -to estimate the result from given data ; to 
calculate ; — imp. & pp. computed ; computing. 

Computer, (kom-put'sr) n. A reckoner ; a calculator. 
Comrade, (kum'rad) n. [0. Eng. camarade, from L. 
camera, ciiambei’.j a mate, comiiuniun, or associate. 
Con, (kon). A Latin preposition ; used as a preiix, 
with the various iuhectious of co, coy, col, com, cor, 
and conveying the idea of union or opposition. Fro 
and con, for and against, the alfirmaLivo and ne- 
gative sides of a question. 

Con, (kon) v. t. [A. -8. cunnan, to know,] To know ; to 
study over ; to endeavour to fix on the mind ; to per- 
use : — imp. ii pp. oonned; ppr. conning. 

Conoamerate, (kou-kam'^r-at) v. t. [L. con and ca- 
»»era, vault, arch.] To arch over ; to vault. 
Coaoaineration, (kon-kam-^r-a^'shun) n. An arch or 
vault 

Conoatanate, (kon-kaPS-nat) v. t. [L. con and catenare, 
to chain, from catena, chain.] To link together; to 
unite in a aeries things depending on each oUier: — 
imp. dc pp. concatenated ; ppr. oonoatenating. 
Oonoatemation, ' (kon-kat-C-nAshnn) n. A eeries of 
links nnited ; a sttooessive aeries of things dejiend- 
iu g on each, other [conc:ive« 

Coneavation, (kon-kav^&'ehun) n. The act of making 


Con^ve, (kon^kft^ a. [L. comavus, from cm and 
hmlow,] Hollow and onrved or rounded— said 
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ojf the interior of any thing hemispherical or dozhe- 
shaped. 

Concave, (kon'ka.v) n. A hollow ; an arched vault. 
Concave, (kon^kav) v.t. To make 
hollow: — imp. & pp. concaved; 
ppr. concaving. 

(^noavenesB, (kon'-kHv-nes) n. Hoi- 

Concavity, (kon-kav'e-te)?i. Hollow- 
ness: — tiie internal surface of a Concave Lena 
hoUow rounded body, or the space within such body. 
Concavous, (kon-kav'us) a. Concave ; hollow. 

Conceal, (kon-sei') v. t. [L. con and celare, to hide, 
A.-S. helan.] To keep close or secret ;— -to hide or 
withdraw from observation ; — to withhold fiom ut- 
terance or declaration; disguise; screen; — imp. ^ 
pp. concealed ; ppr. concealing. [coaled. 

Oonoealable, (kon-seTa-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
Conoealment, (kon-stirment) n. Keeping close or 
secret ; xjrivacy ;— place of hiding ; a secret place 
suxjpression of the truth. 

Concede, (kon-sed') v. t. [L. con. and cedere, to give 
way. To yield, sufler, or surrender ; — to admit to be 
true ; — v. i. To yield or make concession ’.•^imp. tk 

pp. conceded; ppr. conceding. , 

Conceit, (kon-set') n. [L. concepius.\ Conception; 
notion; faculty of conceiving; apprehension; — a 
qujiint fancy ; a fantastic turn of thought or ex- 
X)L'ossion : — over estimation of one’s self : vanity. 
Conceit, (kon-set') v. t. To conceive ; to imagine ; — v. i. 
To form an idea ; to think ; to fancy. 

Conceited, (kon-set'ed) a. Self opinionated ; vain ; hav- 
ii\g a high opinion of one’s seli’; egotistical. 
Conceitedly, (kon-sot'ed-le] adv. In a conceited manner. 
Conceitedness, (kon-set'eci-nes) n. The state of being 
conceited. [giiied or understood. 

Conceivable, (kon-sev’a-bl) a. Capable of being ima- 
Conceivably, (kon-s6v' a-ble) adii. Intelligibly; sup- 
X)osably. 

Conceive, (kon-sCv') r. t. [L. con and capere, to take.] 
'J'o receive into the womb and bi’eed; — to form an 
idea in the mind ; to ax>prchcnd ;— to picture to the 
mind ; to imagine ; to form in the mind ; to devise ; 
to jmyect ; to i^lan ; — v. i. To become xnogtiaiit 
to have a concex)tion, idea, or opiixion ; to think : — 
imp. & pp. conceived ; ppr. conceiving. 

Concent, (kou-sent') n. [L. concentus, from con and 
emure, to sing.] Concert of voices ; harmony. 
Concentre, (kon-sen'ter) v. i. fJj. con and centrare, to 
centre, from centruvi, centre.] To come to a point, 
or to meet iu a common centre ixap. & pp. con- 
centred; ppr. concentring. 

Concentrate, (kon-seu'trilt) v. t. To bring to a common 
centre, or to unite more closely ; to gather into one 
place, as stoi’es, forces, &c. ; — to bring to bear U|>on 
one ix»int, as troops, mental xxowers, Ac. : — imp, A pp. 
concentrated; ppr. concentrating. 

Concentration, (kou-sen-tra'shun) n. Act of concentrat- 
ing ; — collection into a central point ; compresiLon 
into a narrow space. [trate. 

Concentrative, (kon-seii'tr^t-iv) a. Serving to ooncen- 
Concentrativeness, (koii-seu'trut-iv-nes) n. In phreno- 
logy, the faculty whicli fixes the mind, and brings all 
its powers to bear uixon one point or subject. 
Concentric, (kon-sen’trik) a. Having a common centre. 
Conoentrioally, (kon'Sen''trik'al-le) adv. In a concen- 
tric manner. [centric, 

Concentricity, (kon-8en-tri8Vte)n. State of being com 
Concept, (kon'sept) n. [L. concipere, to conceive,] An 
abstract, general cuncex>tion. 

Conoeption, (kon-sep'shun) n. Act of conceiving^-* 
tlie state of being conceived .'—the formation in 
mind of on image, idea, or notion; apprehensloh 
the image, idea, or notion formed ; a ratioml belief or 
judgment power or faculty of forming an idea. 
Conceptualism, (kouHiep'ta-m-izm) n. A theory that 
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the mind has the power of fbrming for itself general 
conceptiona—a kind of middle ground between realism 
and nominalism. 

Conoexn, (konHsgrn') v. t. [L. eoMemere^ to mix to- 
gether, from con and remrre, to separate, to sift.] To 
relate or belong to ; to be of irapoi-taaoe to ; — to interest 
oreifect^-todisturb; to make uneasy:— mi?. oon- 
oemed; ppr. concerning. , 

Concern, (kon-sgrnO n. That which relates or belongs 
to one interest in, or care for, any person or thing ; 

, —persons connected in business ; a firm and its busi- 
ness. affection. 

Concernedly, (kon-s§m'ed-le) adv. With interost, care. 
Concerning, (kon-sgrii'ing) prep. Pertaining to ; re- 
garding ; having relation to ; with respect to. 
Concernment, (kon-sern'ment) w. A thing in which 
one is concerned ; affair ; business ; interest ; — im- 
portance; moment interposition ; meddling soli- 
citude; anxiety. 

Concert, (kon-sgrt') v. t [L. con and certare, to strive.] 
To plan together ; to design and settle, as procedure; 
to devise for some common end ; — v. i. To act or 
work together ; — to unite on a common ground or in 
joint action : — imp. <fc pp. concerted ; ppr. concerting. 
Concert, (kon'sert) n. Agreement in a design or plan ; 
harmony ; — musical accordance or harmony ; — a pub- 
lic musical entertainment. 

Concertina, (kon-sgrt-G'na) n. A small musical instru- 
ment of the accordion species. 

Concerto, (kon-chSr'td) n. [It.] A 
composition for a solo instm- 
inent with orchestral accompani- 
ments. 

Concert-pitch, (kon'sert-pich) n. 

The pitoli generally adopted foi* a 
given tone, and by which the ; 
otlier tones are governed. = 

Concession, (kon-sosh'un) n. [L. “ 

concessio, from concedere,] Act ('onceriiim. 
of granting or yielding ; — the thing yielded ; ;i gi-Jint; 
a privilege ; — the granting of a point in argumciil. 
Concessive or Conoessory, (kon-ses’iv) a. Implying con- 
cession ; yielding ; pennissivo. 

Conch, (koiigk) n. [L. ronc/ia, G. kogchCf Skr. ^ankha.] 
A marine shell, especially one of 
the genus Stromhu $; — ^the domed 
semicirculai- or polygonal tormin- 
ation of the choir or aisle of a 

Conchoid, (kong'koid) n. [G. kogchc^ 
shell, and sides, form.] A curve of 
the fourth order. 

Conchoidal, (kong-koid^al) a. Hav- 
ing elevations and depressions like Conch, 
a bivalve shell, 

Conohologpoal, (kong-ko-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to con- 
oboloj^. 

C^ch^gist, (kong-koro-jist) n. One versed in the 
natural history of shells. 

Conoholo|nr« (kong-koro-je) n. [O. kogcM, shell, and 
logos, discourse.] Science of shells and the animals 
that inhabit them ; malacology. 

Conciliate, (kon-sU'e-at) v. t. [L. conciHare, to bring 
together.] To win over ; to gain from a state of indii- 
fereuoe or hostility; — to reconcile or bring to a state 
jof fldendship imp. & pp. conciliated ; ppr. concili- 
ating. ^ [reconciliation. 

Oonouiation, (kon-sil-e-a'shim) n. Act of conciliating ; 
Conciliator, ^on-sil'e-at-er) n. One who conoiliatea or 
reconciles. 

ConeiUatory , (kon-sil'e-a-tor-e) a. Tending to conciliate ; 

pajftjfie. * 

Conoiae, (kon-sis') a. [L. con and ccedcrc, to out.] Brief ; 
short ; acpressing much in few words ; laconic ; suc- 
oinot. (hensively. 

Conoiid^f (kon-siale) odv. In few words; oompre- 
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Conciseness, (kon-sls'nes) n. Brevity in speaking or 
writing. 

Concision (kon-sizh^in]! n. [L. concisio.] A cutting off; 
a division ; a sect ;— ciroumoision. 

Oonoitation, (koii-sit-iVshun) n. (L. concitatio.] Act 
of stirring up ; exciting or putting in motion ; a dis- 
turbance. 

Conclave, (kon'kluv) n. [L. con and clavis, key.) A 
private apartment in which the cardinals meet for the 
election of a po^ie ; the body of oe^inals >-a priv- 
ate meeting. 

Conclude, (kon-klud') v. t. [L. con and ciawdcrc, to 
sluit.j To bring to an end; — to close, as an aigu- 
ment, by inferring ; — to make a final judgment or 
determination of ; — v. t. To come to jui end ; to ter- 
minate ; — tt> form a final judgment : — imp. it pp. 
concluded ; ppr. concluding. 

Conclusion, (kon-klu'zhun) n. Last part of any thing ; 
final decision ; determination;— consequence or deduc- 
tion drawn from promises ; — icsult from experiment ; 
— end or close of a pleading. 

Conclusive, (kon-klu'siv) a. Belonging to a close or 
termination putting an end to debate or question ; 
final ; decisive. * [tively. 

Conclusively, (kon-klu'siv-le) adv. Decisively: defini- 
ConolusivenesB, (kon-klu'siv-nes) n. Quality of being 
conclusive. 

Concoct, (kon-kokt') v. t. [L. con and coguere, to cook.] 
To solve and digest, as food in the stomach; — to 
compound from several materials, as a beverage ;— to 
oontrive ; to design, as a plan or plot : — imp. it pp. 
concocted; ppr. concocting. 

Concoction, (kon-kok'shuii) n. Solution and digestion, 
of food ripening or perfecting ; — scheming ; con- 
triving, 

Concomitancy, (kon-kom'it-an-se) n. State of accom- 
panying ; accompaniment. 

Concomitant, (k(jii-kom'it-ant) a. [L. con, comes, com- 
l)anion.] Accompanying or conjoined with; attending. 
Concomitant, (kon-kom'it-ant) n. A companion: one 
who or that which jicuomi)aiue 8 , or is collaterally con- 
nected with another. [with others. 

Concomitantly, (kon-koni'it-ant-le) adv. In company 
I Concord, (kong'kord) ?». ( L. cou and cm’, cordis, heart.] 
Agreement ; — union l)etwecn i)er8on0, as in opinions, 
Ac, ; — union between things ; fitness tlie connection 
' between parts of speech in grammatical oonstniction ; 
— the relation between musical sounds ; hannony. 
Concordance, (kon-korcl'ans) 71. Agreement; accord- 
ance; — an index i>o a book, in which all the princi- 
pal words arc set down in alx^habetical order, with 
numerical references to the i)age 8 in which they occur. 
Concordant, (kon-kord'ant) a. [L. concordans, pp 7 ’. of 
co 7 icordare.\ Agreeing; corresi^ndent ; harmonious; 
consonant. 

Concordantly, (kon-kord'ant-le) adv. In a concordant 
or harmonious manner. 

Conoorporate, (kou-kor'por-at) r.i. To unite hi one 
mass or body. 

Conoorporate, (kon-kor'iior-at) a. United in one body. 
Concourse, (kong'kors) a. [L. concursus, from concur- 
rei’c, to run together.] A moving, flowing, or run- 
ning together ; — an assembly ; a meeting ; a crowd. 
Oonoreate, (kon-kre-atO v. t. [L. con and creare, to 
create.] To create at the same time. 

Concrement, (kon'krS-ment) w. [L, concrescere,] The 
collection or moss formed by concretion or natural 
union. 

Concrescence, (kon-kres'ens) n. Act of giowing or in- 
creasing by spontaneous union, or by coalescence. 
Concrete, (kon^krGt) a. [L. conaxtus, from con and 
crescere, to grow.] United in growth ; formed by coali- 
tion of separate particles into one body ; united in 
a solid form ; — existing in a subject ; not abstra^. 
Concrete, (konlcret) n. A compound ;— a mass of stone 
chippings, pebbles, dec., oementsd mortar temi 
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deaigitalstag hoih a quality and the subject in which 
it exist*. 

Ck)&et«t«i (kon-krgt') v, i. To unite or coalesoe, as sep- 
arate Icicles iuro a mass or solid body by six)n- 
taneous ;Oohe8jon or other natural process v. t. To 
fond Into a mass: — imp. & pp. concreted; pjar, 
concretia$. 

Ckmeretelyi (kon-kretle) adv. In a conci'ete manner. 
ConeritMiesSt (kon-krSt'nes) n. Btato of being conci-ete. 
Otta<netiieiif (kon-kr3'shun) n. Act of concreting; — 
the or solid matter formed by congelation, con- 
densation, or other like process. 

Ooacretive, (kon-kret^v) a. Fi-omoting concretion. 
Oonoubina^t (kon-kd'bin-aj) n. The cohabiting of a 
man and a woman not legally married ; state of being 
a concubine. 

Ooaouhinal, (kon-kd^bln-al) a. Peiialning to a concu- 
bine or to concubinage. 

Oonouhine, (kong'ku-bln) w. IL. con and cubare, to lie 
down.] A woman who coliabits with a man without 
being his lawful wife. 

Ooncupisoence, (koii'kri'pis-ens) n. Unlawful or irre- 
gular desire, esiiecially of carnal pleasure ; lust. 
Concupiscent, (kon-ku'pis-ent) a. [L. ron and cupcre^ 
to desire.] Covetous j-^osirous of unlawful pleasure. 
Goncur, (kon-kur') v.i. [L. concurrere, to run to- 
gether.] To meet in the same point;— to act jointly ; 
—to unite in opinion ; to assent : — imp. &. pp. con- 
curred; ppr. concurring. 

Oonourrenoe, (kon-kui-'ens) n. A meeting or coming 
together ; conjunction ; — agreement in opinion ; mu- 
tual consent ; — combination of circumstances ;— joint 
rights. 

Oonourrent, (kon-kui'^ent) a. Acting in conjunction ; 
ag^eing in the same act ;— conjoined ; associate; — 
Joint and equal in claim or right. 

Oonourrent, (kon-kur'ent) n. Joint or contrilmtory 
cause. lunitedly. 

Oonourrently, (kon-kur'ent-le) adv. With concurrence ; 
Oonoussion, fkon-kuah'un) n. [L. concnmo, from con- 
CHtere, to sliake.] Act of shaking or agitating, espe- 
cially by the stroke or imimlse of another body ; — 
the state of being sliaken ; shook. 

Conouuive, (kon-kus'iv) a. Having the power or qual- 
ity of shaking or agitating. 

Condemn, (kon-dem") v. t. [L. con and dainnarc, to 
condemn.] To find fault with ; to censure ; — to show 
or prove to be wrong or guilty ; — to denounce as 
guilty, heretical, itc. ; — to give judicial sentence 
against ; to fine ; — to declare unfit for uso or service : 
—imp. ^ pp, condemned ; ppr. condemning. 
Oondesmable, (koii'dem'’na-bl) a. Worthy of condem- 
nation; blameworthy; culpable. 

Condemnation, (kon-dem-na'shun) n. Act of con- 
demning ; — state of being condemned ; — cause or 
reason of a sentence of condemnation. 

Condemnatory, (koii-dem'na-tor-e) a. Bearing condem- 
nation or oensure ; condemning. [densed. 

Condensable, (kon-densVbl) a. Capable of being cun- 
Oendeniate, (kon-deus'at) v. t. To condense ; to com- 
press into a closer form ; to caiise to take a more 
oompaot state v. i. To become more dense, close, 
or hard; to consolidate :—mp. & pp. condensated; 
ppr. oondensating, 

Cendenaation, (kon-dens-a'shun) n. Act of msMng 
more dense or compact ; consolidation. 

CondensatlTe, (kon-dens'at-iv) a. Having a power or 
tendency to condense. 

Condense. (kon-densO v. t. pli, con and d^/tsarc, to 
make wpk, from dmus, thick, dense.] To make more 
close, compact, or dense ; to unite more closely, by 
attra^ion or a^ity, or by meohauical power ; — v. i. 
To be^me close or more compact ; to grow thick or 
dense :-4mp. d; pp. condensed ; ppr. oondensing. 
Condenser, ^on-dens^Qr) n. One who, or that which, 
poj^d^poes a {mopiqatiQ ei^|ixi9 qr aprrin^ 
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Condesoend, (kon-de-seiid') v. i. [L. con and ilescendere. ] 
To let one’s seif down ; to relinquish the privileges of 
supeiior rank, and meet as equals to yield one’s 
lights in order to do some act which strict justice 
does not require deign; vouchsafe : — imp. &pp. con- 
descended I pp*. condescending. 

Condescendingly, (kon - de - send'ing - le) adv. ^ By way 
of condescension. 

Condescension, (kon - de - sen ' shun) n. Voluntriry de- 
scent from rank, dignity, or just claims ; — a kindly 
and considerate bearing towards inferiors ; deference 
to their wishes or prejudices, and readlnes to serve 
them. 

Condign, (kon-din') «. [L. condignus^ very worthy, 
from con and dignnSy worthy.] Deserved; merited; 
suitable. [worthily. 

Condignly, (kon-din'le) acZr. According to merit; justly; 
Condiment, (kon'de-ment) n. |L. condimentum, from 
eondirCf to preserve.] Something used to give relish 
to food ; seasoning. 

Condition, (kon-dish'un) n. [L. conditio, fi’om cow- 
derc, to put together.] A state or mode of existence ; 
— that which is essential to any particular form of 
existence; quality; property;— position as U) worldly 
I circumstances; means ; estfito;— i)o8itioii as to society; 
rank ; — state of tlie nximi ; temper ; disposition tho 
terms of a contract ; stipulation ;— a clause in a bond. 
Condition, (kon-dish'uii) v.i. To make terms ; to stip- 
ulate ; — v.i. To contract ; to stipulate; — ^to imijoso con- 
ditions on : — imp. & pp. conditioned ; ppr. condi- 
tioning. 

Conditional, (kon-dish'un-al) a. Containing, imply- 
ing, or dei>ending on a condition or conditions ; not 
absolute ; — expressing a condition or supposition. 
Condition^ly, (kon-disli'un-al-le) adv. with certain 
limitations; on particular terms ; not absolutely. 
Condole, (kon -do 1') r. i. [L. con and to grieve.] 

To express sorrow or synxpathy with another at his 
pain or misfortune : — imp. & j>p. condoled ; ppr. con- 
doling. 

Condolence, (kon-dtM'eris) n. Expression of grief or sym- 
pathy for tho sorrow of another. 

Oondoma, (kou'do-ma) n. A species of antoloixu. 
Condonation, (kon-dun-iUshun) n. [L. coudonarc, to 
pardoT), from con and donare, to present.] Act of 
overlooking or pardoning an offence ;— forgiveness of 
a breach of conjugal duty. 

Condone, (kon-ddn') v. t. [L. condonare, to forgive.] To 
pardon ; to forgive for a violation of the marriage- 
vow; — to atone for; — to renew conjugal intercourse 
after a bmich of conjugal duty, which bars an action 
for divorce; — wip. dj pp. condoned; pjn'. condoning. 
Condor, (kon'dor) n. [From Peruv. cuntur.} A large 
bird of tho vulture family, found 
in the most elevated parts of the 
Andes. 

Conduce, (kon-dus') r. i. [L. con 
and dticere, to lead.] To pro- 
mote, answer, or further au end ; 
to tend :—imp. & pp. conduced ; 
ppt'. conducing. I 

Conducible, (kon-dus'o-bl) a. Hav- 
ing a tendency to promote or for- 
ward ; conducive. 

Conduoibleness, (kon-dils'e-bl-nes) 
n. Quality of promoting or tend- 
ing to augment. 

Conducive, (kon-dus'iv) a. Hav- Condor, 
ing a tendency to promote, help, or forward, 
ConduoivenesB, (kon-dus'iv-nes) n. The quality of con- 
ducing or tending to forward. 

Conduct, (kon'dukt) n. Act or method of leading, 
guiding, managing, or commanding skilful guid- 
ance ; genexalsMp that which leads, guide^ esoorta, 
oar brings safely ; — manner of guiding or^jarryiii| 
qpq’e sehT; behaviour. 
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0tt&d«6t» (kon^duki') v. t. To lead ot guide i to escort ; 
•—to lead as a commander ; to direct ^--to manage ; — 
v.i. To behave; to act:— imi>. A conducted; 
ppr. conducting, 

Oondnotibility, (kon-dukt-e>bil'e-te) n. Capability of 
being conducted. (ducted. 

Oonduotible, (kon-dukt'e-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
Oonduotion, (kon>dak^shun) n. Power of training and 
guiding; — transmission by a medium, ns electric fluid, 
heat, &c. [power of conducting. 

Conductive, (kon-dukt'iv) a. Having the quality or 
Conductor, (kon-dukt'er) n. One who conducts ; a 
leader; a guide: a manager ; — the person who has 
charge of a public conveyance or railway train ; — a 
substance forming a medium for the trunsmission of 
heat, electricity, &c. [lends. 

Conduoteess, (kon-dukt'res) n. A woman ■who directs or 
Conduit, (kon'dit) n. [L. conducere, to lead.) That 
which conducts or conveys ; a pi]ie, canal, ortlio like, 
for conveying water, or to (Irain off filth. 

Gone, (kon) «. [L. conus, G. kOnos, from Skr. fo, to 
bring to a point.] A solid hotly 
tapering to a point from a circular A 

base, generated by the revolution A \ 

of a triangle about one of its sides; £ 

— the conical fniit of the pine, fir, W 

cedar, &c. W 

Confabulate, (kon-fbb'u-lat) v. i. (L. M/ ((iwi 
<*o»i and /obulari, to speak.] To A: 
talk familiarly together; to chat : — ip,'/ 

imp. & pp. confabulated ; j>pr. con- 'VWIHIl 

fabulatmg. 

Confabulation, (kon-fab-u-la'shun) ' - 

«. Familiar talk ; easy conversa- Cone, 
tion. 

Confection, (kon-fek'shun) n. [L. ccnificerc, to prepare.] 
A preparation of fruit, 4ic., with sugar ; a comfit ; a 
mixture. 

Confectioner, (kon-fek'shun-gr) n. One who makes or 
sells confections, candies, ifec. 

Confectionery, (kon-fek'shun-er-e) n Sweetmeats in 
general ; — a place where candles, sweetmeats, &c. , are 
made or sold. 

Confederacy, (kon-fed'gr-a-se) n. A league : union be- 
tween two or more persons, bodies of men, or stotes ; 
— ^ttie persons or states united by a league a combi- 
nation ; coalition ; con8])iracy. 

Confederate, (kon-fed'§r-at) a. [L. con and fuderare, 
from foedus, league.] United in a league ; bound by 
treaty. 

Confederate, (kon-fed'er-at) ii. A pei-son or nation en- 
gaged in a confederacy ; an ally. 

Comederate, (kon-fed'er-at) v. t. To unite in a league ; 
to ally ; — v. i. To unite in a league; to be allied: — 
imp. h 2>P- confederated ; ppr. confederating. 
Confederation, (kon- fed -er-a 'shun) n. Act of con- 
federating ; an alliance; a corapaet for mutual sup- 
port ;— -pai’ties to a league. 

C(|pfe!r, (koii-fgr') v. t. [L. con, and ferre, to bear.] To 
bestow ; to award; — ^to bring together for examina- 
tion and TOmparison; to compare; — v. i. To converse 
together in a serious manner ; to compare view's : — 
imp. & pp. conferred ; j)pr. conferring. 

Conference, (kon'fgr-ens) n. Act of conversing seri- 
ously ; interchange of views ; — a meeting for consul- 
tation, discussion, or i/istruotion ; an interview. 
Conferrable, (kou-fgr'a-bl) a. Capable of lieing con- 
ferred. 

ConfeoB, (kon-fesO v. t [L. con and /ateri, to confess,] 
To acknowledge or admit, as a crime, a fault, a debt ; 
— to own or recognize to admit as true ; to assent 
to; — to make known one’s sins to a priest;— to 
hear such confession ; — v. i. To make confession : — 
imp. ds vp. confessed; pjtr. oonfenung. 
ConfeS8eajiy,(kon-fes'ed-le)adr, Avowedly; undeniably; 
indubitably. 
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Confession, (kon-fesh'un) n. Acknowledgment; 
avowal ; admission of a debt or crime ;— act of dis- 
closing sins to a priest ; — a formulary of religious 
faith; a creed. 

Confessional, (kon-fesh'un-al)n. The seat where a priest 
sits to hear confessions. 

Confessor, (kon-fes'gr) n. 

One who confesses ; one 
who admits, as sins and 
obligations ;— a priest who 
hears confessions and 
grants absolution ; — one 
who avowed his allegiance 
to Christ in times of perse- 
cution. 

Confidant or Confidante, 

(kon-fo-dant') ii. fP. con- 
jhleute.^ A friend intrust- 
ed with private atfairs, 
usually love atfairs. 

Confide, (kon-fid') v. i [L. 
con and jidere, to trust.] 

To put faith in; to believe; Confessional, 

to rely on t’. t. To intrust ; to give in chojqge • 
imp. h pp. confided; pin\ confiding. 

Confidence, (kon'fo-dons) n. Act of confiding ; belief 
in the reality of a fact or the integrity and veracity 
of another ;—tliat in which faith is put; trust;— 
feeling of security; self-reliance; boldness. 

Confident, (kon'fo-dent)u,. Having full belief ; trustful ; 
— exorcising self - reliance ; secure ; — having assur- 
ance ; bold ; positive. 

Confidential, (kon-fe-doii'she-al) rr. Enjoying, or treated 
with, confidenco ; trustwortliy ; — communicated in 
confidence. 

Confidentially, (kon-fo-deu'she-al-le) adv. In confidence. 
Confidently, ( kon'fe-dent-lo) mlv. With firm trust; 
assure<ily : i)ositively. 

Configuration, (kon -fig- ur- a'shun) n. [L. con and 
Jiyura, form.] External form or figure; — I’elative 
jMisition or aspect of the idanets; — resemblance of 
one figure to another. 

Conflnable, (kon-fiu'a-bl) a. Capable of being confined. 
Confine, (kon'fin) n. [L. con and jinis, end,] Common 
boundary ; border ; limit ; margin — used cliiefiy in 
the plurjil. 

Confine, (kon-fin') r. t. To restrain within limits ; td 
restrain by force from escaping ; to restrain by moml 
l)ower, .'IS by salutjiry laws ; — v. i. To have a com- 
mon boundary ; to border : — imp. & jtp. confined ; 
ppr. confining. 

Confinement, (kon-fin'm ent) r? . Restraint within limits; 
imi>ri8onnient ; — detention within doors by sickness, 
espe-cially tliat caused by child-birth. 

Confirm, (kon-ferin') v. <. [L. coa and ylmarc, to make 

firm.] To make firm ; to give strength to ; to render 
fixed or cei-tain ; — to render valid by formal assent ; 
— to admit to the full privileges of the Episoopaliau 
church by the imposition of the bishop’s hands 
imp. & pp. confirmed; ppr. confirming. 

Confirmable, (kon-ferm'a-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
firmed. 

Confirmation, (kon-fgm-fi'shun) n. Act of confirming 
or establishing ; — that which confirms ; convincing 
testimony; additional proof ratification ; — a rite in 
the Episcopal church. 

Confirmatory, (kon-fgrm'a-tor-e) a. Serving to confirm ; 
cori-oborative ;— pertaining to the rite of confirmation. 
Confiscable, (kon-fis'ka-bl) a. Capable of being confis- 
cated ; liable to forfeiture. 

Confiscate, (kon-fis'kat) v. t. [L. cmi and flscus, basket, 
state treasuiy.] To appropriate, as a penalty, to the 
public uset; — imp. Al pp. confiscated ; pin', oenfiaeat- 
mg. (to the public use. 

Confiscate, (kon-fisTtat) a. Appropriated, os a po^ty, 
Confiscation, (kon-fis-ka'shun) n. The act 0x appiio- 
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t6 the public use ; condemn- 

Ooniscator, (kou'fle-k&t-gr) n. One who confiecates to 
the public use. 

Coniltoiijtcryf (kon-fis'ka-tor-e) a. Consigning to or 
^ 'protuotiug confiscation. 

Oonfiagsuuty (kon-fla'grant) a, [L. con and fiagrarey. 
to blii«e.i Bmniiig together in a common fiame. 

(kon-fia>gra'shun) n. A fire on a groat 
aciale;<«*the burning of the world at the consumma- 
tion of all thinga 

Oonfilotf (kon'flikt) n. Violent collision;— a striving to 
ojj^pose or overcome i->the last stioiggle of life. 

Ooniiioti (kon-flikt') «. i, [L. con and fiigerc, to strike.] 
To strike or dash together ; to meet in violent colli- 
sion to engage in strife;— to differ or oppose, as the 
opinions of recognised authorities & pp. con- 

flicted ; ppr, conflicting. 

€k>nfliotiTey (kon-flfktlv) a. Tending to conflict. 
Oonfluenoe, (kon'flfi-ens) n. The meeting or junction 
of two or more streams; the xdaco of meeting ; — con- 
currence ; a concourse. 

Oonfluent, (kon'fia-ent) a. [L. con and flucrCy to flow.] 
Flowing together ; running one into another .•—meet- 
ing in a common current or basin ; united. 

Conflux, (kon'fluks) n. A flowing together ; a meeting 
of currents ;-~a large assemblage ; a crowd ; a con- 
course. [flow or run together. 

Oonfluxible, (kon-fluks'e-bl) a. Having a tendency to 
Oonfonn, ( kon - form') v. t. [L. con and formarcy to 
form.] To shape in accordance with ; to make like ; 
to bring into harmony or agreement with ; — r. i. To 
act in accordance ; to comply ; to render obedience : — 
imp. &ipp. conformed; ppr. conforming. 

OonformaUe, (kon-form'a-bl) a. Corresponding in fom, 
shape, character, opinions, &c. ; sipiilar; like; — in 
proMr or appropriate form disposed to compliance 
or obedience ; submissive. 

Oonfonnably, (kon-fonn'a-ble)adv. With or in conform- 
ity; suitably; agreeably. 

Oouonnation, (kon-form-a'shun) n. Act of conforming 
or state of being conformed; agreement; harmony; 
— ^the structure of a body ; form ; shape. 

Oonfonnist, (kon-form'ist) n. One who complies with 
the doctrine and discipline of the established church 
of Bngland. 

Ck»iifonnity, Hcon-'formVte) n. Likeness; resembLance ; 
— correspondence in character or manner; agreement; 
—compliance with. 

Confound, (kon-foiiiid') v. t. fL. con and fmdere, to 
pour.] To mingle and blend so as to be indistin- 
guishable; — to tlirow into confusion or disorder; — 
tmp, &pp. confounded; ppr. confounding. 

Oonfounaed, (kon-found'ed) p. a. Confused; perplexed ; 
— ^blended in disorder ; — astounded ; stupid. 
Confoundedly, (kpn-found'ed-le) adv. Enormously; 
greatly. 

Confraternity, (kon-fra-ter'ne-te) n. [L. con and fra- 
temitai.] A brotherhood ; — a bwly of men united by 
some common bond, often religious. 

Confront, (kon-fruntO v. t. [L. con and frons, the fore- 
head or front.] To stand facing or in front of ; to face; 
—to stand in direct opposition to ; to oppose ; to re- 
sist; — ^to bring or set together for comparison; to 
compare: — imp. iipp. confronted; ppr. confronting. 
Conlmtation, (kon-frunt-a.'8hun) n. Act of bringing 
persons or things face to face for examination and 
elucidation of truth. 

Confuse, (kon-fdz/) v. t. [L. confnnderey confnmm.l To 
jumble together ; to render indistinct or obscure ; — ^to 
tb^w into disorder ; to derange ; to cause to lose self- 
possession; — imp. depp. confused; ppi*. confusing. 
CTonfrisedly, (kon-fOa'ed-le) adv. In a confused man- 
ner. [want of order. 

ConfUiedness, (kon-flhfed-nes) n. A state of confusion ; 
Confiatieu, n, Fromisouous mixture; 

combination of incongruous things ; disorder ; tumult; 
—blending, as of ideas ; indistinctness perturbation 
of mind; distraction ;— overthrow ; ruin. 

Confutable, (kon-fflt'a-bl) a. Capable of being ooUr* 
fUted or (tisproved. 

Oonfutant, (kon-fut'ant) n. One who confutes or un- 
dertakes to disprove. [disproving. 

Confutation, (kon-fiit-a'shun) n. Act of confuting or 
Confute, (kon-fflt') v. t. [L. con, futare, to argue.] To 
prove to be false or defective ; to disprove to con- 
vict of error by ai'gument or proof :—zmp. & pp. con- 
futed; ppr. confuting. 

Conge, (kong'je) n. [F. congi.] Act of taking leave ; 
parting ceremony ; farewell ‘.—a bow or a courtesy. 

Conge, (kon^je) v.i. To take leave with tlie cus- 
tomary civilities ; to bow or courtesy : — imp. & pp, 
eongeed; ppi\ congeing. 

Congeal, (kon-jcr) r. (. [L. con and gtlare, to freeso, 
from gelUy frost.] To freeze ; to stiffen with cold ;— to 
stiffen, as from the effect of terror ;— to change from a 
fluid to a solid state ; — v. i. To grow hard or stiff 
from cold ; — imp. & pp: congealed ; ppr. oongealing* 
Oongealable, (kon-jCl'a-bl) a. Cax>able of being con- 
gealed. 

Congelation or Oongealment, (kon-jSl-a^slmn) n. The 
process or act of congealing, or the state of being 
congealed; conglaciation;— the tiling congealed; con- 
cretion. 

Congener, (kon'jen-gr) u. [L. from cou and penics, 
birth.] A thing of the same genus; a thing allied 
in kind or nature to something else. 

Congenial, (kon-je'ne-al ) a. (L. con and gmialiSy 
genial.] P.ariaking of the same nature, feelings, or 
opinions; kindred; sympathetic ;— naturally adapted 
or suited. 

Congeniality or Congenialness, (kon-jS-ne-aFe-to) n. 
Participation of the same genus, nature, or disposi- 
tion ; natural affinity ; snitablenoss. 

Congenital, (kon-jon'it-al) a. [Ij. eon and gignerCy to 
beget.] Of the same birth ; begotten together ; — ^t- 
ing from birth. 

Conger-eel, (kong'ggr-el) n. [L. conger y G. goggros.] 

A large species of sea eel. 

Congeries, (kon-jii'ro-cz) n. »ing. & pi. [L. congerercy 
tollring together.] A collection of particles or bodies 
into one mass ; a heap ; a combination. 

Congest, (kon-jest') v. t. [L. congerere, congestwm,} To 
collect into a mass ; to aggregate. 

Con^restion, (kon-jest'yun) n. An unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood in any part of the body. 

Congestive, (kon-jest'iv) a. Indicating or attended by 
an accumulation of blood in some part of the body. 
Conglaoiate, (kon-gla'she-at) v. t. To freeze ; to turn 
to ice. 

Conglaciation, (kon-gia-sho-a'shun) n. [L. conglaciarCy 
from con and glacies, ice.] The act of changing into 
ice; congelation. 

Conglobate, (kon-glob'at) a. [L. con and globare, to 
make into a ball.] Formed or gathered into a 1t^ ; 
globular. « 

Conglobate, (kon-glob'at) v. t. To collect or form into 
a ball, or hard, round substance : — imp. & pp. con- 
globated ; ppr. conglobating. 

Conglobation, (kon-glob-a'shun) n. Act of forming into 
a ball ; a round body. 

Oonglobe, (kon-glob') v. t. To gather or form into a 
ball : — imp. & pp. conglobed ; ppr. conglobing. 
Oonglobulate, (kon-glob'u-lat) v. i. To form into a 
little round mass or globule. 

Conglomerate, (kon-glom'gr-at) a. [L. eon and glomuSy 
a b^ J Gathered together in a mass or clustered to- 
gether composed of stones or fragments of rocks, 
cemented together. 

Oonl^lomerate, (kon-glom^-at) v. t. To gather or form 
into a ball or round body : — imp. ds pp. oonglomer- 
Ated ; ppr. ocoglomerating* 
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Ckmffliimerate, (kon-glom'sr’^^) ft* Collection; aocn- 
rnmation;— a rock, composed of pebbles, cemented 
together; pudding stone. 

Conglomeration, (kon-glom-cr-tVshun) n. A gathering 
into a mass ; collection ; accumulation. 

Conglutinant, (kon-gl60'tip-ant) a. {Serving to unite 
closely; healing. 

Conglutinate, (kon-gl66'tin-at) v. t [L. con and glutcjit 
glue.] To glue together; to unite by some glutinous or 
tenacious substance; — v. i. To coalesce & pp. 

oonglutinated ; ppr. oonglutinating. 

Conglutination, (kon-gloO-tin-a^shun) n. The act of 
gluing together ; junction ; union. 

Conf^iutinative, (kon>gl00'tin-at-iv) o. Having the 
nower of uniting by glue or other like substance. 
Congou, (kon^gO) n. [Chin, lung-foo, labour.] A 
species of black tea, a supei'ior quality of UoluMi. 
Congratulate, (kon-grat'u-lat) i*. t. [L. con and gra~ 
tulari, to wish joy.] To wish joy to on account of 
some happy event <fe pp. congratulated; 
oongratmating. 

Congratulation, (kon-grat-n-Ll'shun) n. Act of express- 
ing pleasure and good wishes on the success or liap- 
piness of another. 

Congratulatory, (kon-grat'u-la-tor-o) a. Ex]u-es8ivo of 
S3rmpathetic joy at the good fortune of another. 
Congregate, (kong'grC-gat) v. t. fL. con and grojarc, 
from grex, flock.] To collect into an assembly or 
assemblage ; — v. i. To come together ; to jvssemble : — 
imp. & pp. congregated ; ppr. congregating. 
Congregation, (kong-gre-ga'shun) n. Act of congregat- 
ing or assembling ;— a collection of separate things ; 
— an assembly of persons, especifUly for the worship 
of God. 

Congregational, (kong-gre-ga'shun-al) a. Pertaining to 
a congregation ;— Independent. 

Congregationalism, ( kung-grC-ga'shiin-al-izm) n. A 
system of church government which vests ecclesiastical 
power in the assembled brotherhood of each local 
church ; Independency. Idcpondent. 

Congregationalist, (kong-gr§-ga'shun-al-ist) n. An In- 
Congress, (kong'gres) n. [L. congrcMus, from con and 
''graduSf stop.] A meeting of two or more individuals; 
—a formal assembly, as of deputies or commissioners ; 
a convocation ; — ^the assembly of senators and repre- 
sentatives of the United Statea 
Congressional, (kong-grosh'un-al) a. Pertaining to a 
congi'ess. Ting together. 

Congressive, (kong-gres'iv) a. Encountering, or com- 
Congreve, (kong'grOv) 71 . A lucifer match dipijod 
in a phosphoric prepara tion. 

Confipruence, (kong'groO-ens) n. [L. cougruerc, to agree.] 
Suitableness of one thing to another; agreement; 
consistency. [res])ondiug ; consistent. 

Congruent, (kong'gproo-ent) a. Suitable ; agreeing ; cor- 
Congruity, (kong-grO</it-e) 71 . Quality of being con- 
gruent ; fitness ; harmony ; correspondence. 

Congruous, (kon^gr60-us) a. Accordant; suitable ; j)er- 
l^ent ; agreeable to. 

Ctmgzuously, (kong'groo-us-le) adv. Suitably ; accord- 
antly; pertinently; consistently. 

(Conio, (kou'ik) a. [G. kdnikos.] Having the form of, 
,«^gesi»mbUng a cone -pertaining to a cone. 
iConioally, (konlk-al-le) adv. In the form of a cone, 
ponies, (koa'iks) n. axTig. That part of geometry wliich 
{treats of mw ftziid the curves which arise from its 
setitionB. 

Coniferous, a, fL. con7i$, cone, and ferre, 

to bear.] Bearing cones, as tjfcu? pine, fir, c;^res8, &c. 
Cimifonu, (kon'e-fionn) a, [JL. fionug, cone, and/oma, 
^ape.] In form of a (xme ; .conica^. 

(Conjeoturable, (kon-jek'tur*a-bl) a. pf being 

gUiOSsed. [tore. ’ 

Chmjeetural, (kon-jek'tur-al) a. Depending on c^ec- 
Comeoturaliy, (kon-jek'tur-al-le) adv. In a conjectural 
nBapnnr ; by way of conjeotuin or guess. 
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Conjecture, (kon-jek"tiir) 71 . A guess formation of 
an opinion on defective Or presumptive evidence; 
surmise : suppositioii. 

Conjecture, (kon-jek'tar) r. t. [L. con and ^‘aewT, to 
throw.] To forecast to infer Avan slight evidenoei 
to surmise; — r.i. To surmise ; to guess: — imp. & 
pp. oonjeotured; ppr. coideoturing. 

Conjoin, (kon-join') r. t. [L. co^i and jungcre^ to Join:] 
To join together ; — to associate or connect; — v. i. To 
unite; to league &, pp'. conjoined; jpjpr, con- 

joining. 

Conjoint, (kon-joint') a. [F. conjoiTiti L conjungerc.] 
United ; connected ; associated. 

Conjointly, (kon-joint'le) adv. In a conjoint manner. 
Conjugal, (kon'jt’xV-gal) a. [li. conjxiXt A*om conJiiTtgerct 
to unite.] Belonging, suitable, or iipproiiriate, to tho 
marriage state ; matrimonial ; connubial. 

Conjugally, (kon'Jo6-gal-le) adv. Connubially J mat- 
rimonially. 

Conjugate, (kon'joo-gat) v.t. (L. con and jtigarCf from 
jugum yoke.] To nuite ; to inflect, as verbs : — imp. & 
pp. conjugated ; ppr. conjugating. 

Conjugate, (kon'joO-gat) a. Unite<l in pairs ; yoked 
together ; — agreeing in derivation with other words. 
Conjugation, (kon-joo-giVshun) n. Act of inflecting, ns 
a verb; — a class of verba inflected in tho same manner. 
Conjunct, (kt)n'jimgkt) «. [L. conpi7\ct’tM, pp. of con^ 
jinigcre.] United ; conjoiiied; concurrent. 
Conjimction, (kou-jungk'shun) 71 . Union; connection ; 
association ; — a connecting Avord used to join Words 
an«l sentences. 

Conjunctive, (kon-jungk'tiv) a. Closely united ;~-8erv- 
ing to unite. [or union. 

Conjunctively, (kon-jungk'tiv-le) adv. In conjunction 
Conjunctly, (kon-^jungkt'le) adv. In union; conjointly; 
unitedly. 

Conjuncture, (kon-jungk'tur) n. The act of joining, 
or tho state of being joined ; union ; combination ; 
— ^an occlusion or crisis ; concurrence. 

Conjuration, (kon-jbiir-a'shun) 71 . An earnest or solemn 
entreaty ;—in vocation of divine power;—incantation; 
majgic sjAell. 

Conjure, (kon-jdtu-') v. t. [L. con and jurai'Cy to swear.] 
To call on or summon by a sacred name ; to imploiu 
with solemnity ; — to effect by magic ; — ?». t. To prac- 
tise magical acts imp. ii, pp. oorjured; pp7\ con- 
juring. 

Conjurer, ’(knn'jeor-gr) n. One who conjures, or entreats; 
— a prnctisor of magic or legerdemain. 

Connasoence, (kou-nas'ens) 71 . (L. con and nanciy to 
be bom.] The common birth of tAvo or moiu at the 
same time ; — act of growing together, or at tho same 
time. [time. 

Connascent, (kon-nas'ent) a. Produced at the same 
Connate, (kon'nat) a. [Jj. con. and natuSy born.] , Born 
Avibh another; existing from birth ; — united in origin. 
Connatural, (koii-nat'ur-al) a. [L. con and Eng. wa- 
turaf.] Connected by nature; inborn; inherent;— 
I>articipating of the same nature. 

Connect, (kon-nekt') v. t. [L. con and nccterCy to bind.] 
To knit or fasten together ; to link ; — v. i. To unite 
or cohere ; to have close relation ; — imp. pjt, con- 
nected; ppr. connecting. [unitedly. 

Connectedly, ( kon-nekt'ed-le ) adv. By connection ; 
Connection, (kon-nek'shun) n. [L, connexio.'] The act 
of uniting, or the state of being united the persons 
or tilings connected ; — one who is connected by 
family ties ;— a religious community; junction ; asso- 
ciation ; dependence. ^ [necting. 

Connective, (kon-nekt'ivl a. Having the iwwer of oon- 
Conneotive, (kon-nektTv) n. A particle coitoocts 
words or sentences ; a conjunction. 

Connivance, (kon-niAr'ans) n. Winking at :--volujatary 
blindness to a fault or crime; hence, consent Mwr- 
jticipation. 

Conniye, (kon-mvO v. i fL. eon and vAvmt to doM.] 
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To <doae the eye* upon ; to wink at ; to forbear to | 
aee : to overlook, m a fault ; to paas without censure : i 
pp, connived; ppr. conniving. 

Oonniwiieiur, (kon'is-sfir) n. [F. eonnoUre^ from L. j 
e<m and noscere, to know.] Critical judge or master of ; 
the hne arts, as painting, music, and sculpture. 
Oonaoiaseurship, (kon'is-sur-ship) n. Skill or taste of 
a connoisseur. 

Ckmnotation) (komno-ta'shun) n. Juxta>posiblon of 
things or qualities. [additional. 

Oonnotntive, (kon<n5t'at-iv) a. Implying something 
Oonno^ (kon-not') v. t. [L. con and rudtire, to mark.] 
To mark out as having common qualities, attributes, ; 
dec. : to rank in the same group ; to include : — 

& pp. connoted ; ppr. oonnoting. | 

Connubial, (kon-nU'be-al) a. [L. con and mibetr, to 
marry.] Pertaining to the marriage state ; conjugal; 
nuptial. 

Oonnumeration, (kon-nu-mgr-a'shun) n. [Ij- connumer- 
arct to number with.] A reckoning together. 

Conoid, (kbn'oid) n. [G. k-onon, cone, and eidos, fonn.] 
Anything that has the form of a cone ; —a 
solid which is formewl by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis. 

Conoid or Oonoidio, (kbn'oid) a. Pertain- M Wk 
ing to a conoid; having the form of a .,V|M 
conoid. sKLi k Pw 

Conquer, (kong'kgr) v.t. [L. con and 
queerer Ct to seek.] To reduce by force ; Conoid, 
vanquish : subdue ; — to gain by force ; acquire ; sub- 
jugate ; — to overcome by argument, or other mural 
influence ; to surmount, as difficulties or obstacles; — 
V. t. To gain the victory ; to overcome; to inevail : — 
imp. &pp. conquered; ppr. conquering. 

Conquerable, (kong'kgr-a-bl) a. Capable of being gmned 
or overcome. 

Conquest, (kongTcwest) n. Act of conquering, or over- 
coming opposition by force ; — that which is conquered; 
— act of gaining or regaining a possession by force 
of arms. 

Consanguineous, (kon-san-gvi'in'e-us) a. [L. co 7 i and 
8angui9t blood.] Of the same blood ; related by birth; 
near of kin. [ship of persons by blood or birth. 

Consanguinity, (kon-san-gwiu'e-te) n. The relatioii- 
Oonseionoe, (kon'she-ens) 71. [L. conscientia, from con 

and scire, to know,] Self-knowlo«lge ; knowledge of 
one^s character, motives, and conduct ; — the moral 
sense, the faculty which determines and enforces right, 
and prohibits and condemns wrong ; — the judgment 
of the moral sense ; conviction ; feeling of duty 
moral judgment in general. 

Conscientious, (kon - she - en ' she - iis) a. Governed by 
the dictates of conscience; — characterized by regard to 
truth and right ; scrupulous ; exact. 

Consoientiouuy, (kon-she-en'sho-us-le) adv. In accord- 
ance witli the dictates of conscience, 

Consdentiousnees, (kon-she-en'she-us-nes) 71. A 
scrupulous regard to the decisions of conscience ; ton- 
dernesB of conscience ;— integiity of motives and prin- 
ciples. 

Conscious, (kon'she-us) a. [L. con and scire, to know.] 
Possessing the fiaculty or jxiwer of knowing one’s own 
thoughts or actions having knowledge; avowing 
knowledge of ;--8aid or done with knowledge of. 
Conudouuy, (kon'she-ns-le) adv. With knowledge of 
one's own mental operations or actions. 

Ckmseiouettess, (konshe-us-nes) 71. The knowledge of 
what paseee in one’s own mind; — innate sense of 
guilt or kanooence ; — immediate knowledge. 

Oensoityt, (kon^ekriptja. [L. con and scribere, to write.] 
Enrolled ; written ; registered. 

Conecript, (kon'ekript) n. One taken by lot, and com- 
pelled to serve as a soldier or sailor. 

Conscription, (kon^skrip'shiin) n. An enrolliiigor regis- 
tering a compulsory enrolment of individuals for 
militmy or navu service. 


Consecrate, (kon'se-krat) v. t, [L. con, saerare, ttoxA 
sacer, sacr^] To make or declare to be sacred; 
to dedicate ; to devote ;— to enrol among the gods or 
saints ; to canonize & pp. consecrated ; ppr. 

consecrating. [lowed. 

Consecrate, Ckon'so-krRt) «. Devoted; sacred; hal- 
Consecration, (kon-se-kra'shun) n. Act of wtting apart 
from a common to a sacred use ;— devotion of a per- 
son or thing to the service of God ; — canonization ; — 
act of blessing the elements in the Lord’s Supper. 
Consecution, (kon-se-ku'shun) )t. [L. eon and sequi, 
to follow'.] A sequence; train of consequences a 
chain of d^uctious. 

Consecutive, ( kon-sek'u-tiv ) a. Following; uninter- 
rupted in coui*se or succession; successive; — follow- 
ing as a consequence or result ; succeeding in the same 
order. 

Consecutively, (kon-sek'u-tiv-le) adv. By way of suc- 
cession ; in order, one after another. 

Consent, (kon-sent') n. Act of yielding ;—a^eemcnt 
in opinion or sentiment; — corresjwndenco in parts, 
qualities, or operations;— voluntary accordance with 
what is done, or proposed to be done, by another; 
assent; acquiescence; concurrence. 

Consent, (kori-sont') v. i. [L. con and sojfiiv, to feelj 
To feel with; to 1^ of the same mind ; to agree with; 
— to yield to, as to force or argument; to submit; to 
concede; to admit; to allow & pp. consented; 
ppr. consenting. 

ConsentMieouB, (kon-sent-a'ne-ns) a. [L. consentaneus.J 
Consistent ; agieoable or accordant ; suitable. 
Consentaneousness, (kon-sent-a^ne-us-nes) n. The 
quality of being consistent; mutual agreement. 
Consentient, (koM'Sen'sho-ent)a. [L. C 07 isenttens.] Agree- 
ing in mind ; accordant in opinion. 

Consequence, (kou'se-kwens) ?i. Event ; effect ; — a cou- 
cliision from reason or argument ; inference ; deduc- 
tion ;— connection of cause and effect ; — influence ; 
importance; moment. 

Consequent, (kon'se-kwent.) a. [L. consequetts.] Fol- 
lowing as a result or ellect ; — following by infer- 
ence or deduction. 

Consequent, (kon'se-kwent) w. That which follows, 
or results from, a ca\i8e ; effect; -that -which is de- 
duced from reasoning or argument a conclusion or 
inference. 

Consequential, (kon-se-kwen'she-al) n. Following as a 
consequence or re.sult ; — arrogant ; jwmjwus. 
Consequentially, (kou-se-kwen'she-al-le) adr. With just 
deduction of consequences; eventually;— w'ith assumed 
imj)ortance. 

Consequently, (kon'se-kwent-le) adv. By consequence ; 
by logical sequence ; necessarily. 

Conservable, ^on-s§rv'a-bl) «. Capable of being kept 
or preserved. * (preservation. 

Conservancy, (kon-serv'an-se) n. Act of preserving; 
Conservant, (kon-sgrv'ant) rt. Having the power or 
quality of preserving from decay or destniction. 
Conservation, (kon-serv-a'shun) n. Act of preserving,, 
guardingf or jirotecting ; keeping safe and entire. 
Conservatism, (kon-serv'a-tizm) n. [For C 07 ise 7 rvativ» 
im.] Disposition to preserve what is established;: 
opposition to cliange; — the principles of the Tory 
party. 

Conservative, (kon-serv'at-iv) a. Having power to pre- 
serve dispo^ to maintain existing institutions. 
Conservative, (kon-serv'at-iv) n. One who, or that 
which, preserves from ruin, injury, or radical change ; 
— one who desires to maintain existing institutions 
and customs. [for teaching music. 

Conservatoire, (kon-s§r'va-twar) n. [P.] An ooailemy 
Conservator, (kon-serv'at-§r) w. One who preserves ftxim 
iiyury, violation, or innovation ; a keeper. 
Conservatory, (kon-s§rv'a-tor-e) 71. A place for pre- 
serving things;— a greenhouse for exotic or trader 
plants. 
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Conserve, (kon-sgiV) v. t. [L. con and ncrvare, to keep.] 
To save ; to preserve ; to protect to proj>are with 
sugar, &c., for preservation, as fruits, «c. : — imp. & 
pp. conserved; ppr, consexvmgi 

Conserve (kon-serv') n. Any tiling which is conservetl ; 
— a sweetraejit made of fruit, &c., preparwl witli sugar. 

Consider, (koii-sid'gr) v. t. [].•. comu/»’ra?’e.] To tliiuk 
on with cjiro ; to fix tho mind on . -to have reganl 
to ; to into view or account ; — to estimate ; r. i. 
To think seriously, matui-ely, or carefully ; to reflect; 
to deliberate: — iiup. & jip. considered; ppr, consid- 

cSS'erable, (kon-sid'er-a-bl) a. Worthy of regard or 
attention ixissessing consequence or impoi-ttuice ; of 
some distinction nioilerately large. 

Considerably, (kou-sid'er-a-ble) ado. In a considerable 
degim ^ . 

Considerate, (kon-sid'er-at) a. Given to consulcration 
or to sober reflection ; mindful of the rights and feel- 
ings of othem. [manlier. 

Considerately, (kon-sidVr-ilt-le) aih\ In a consi<Uirato 

Considerateness, (kon-sid'er-at-nes) n. The quality of 
exercising fxuisideration; prudence. 

Consideration, (kon-sid-cr-ri'slmn) v. The act of con- 
sidering; contemplation; deliberation: -apiireciativo 
regard ; — degieo of iin;x*rtance or coiiseipienco ; — 
ground of opinion or action ; motive ; influence ;~coni- 
pensation ; equivalent. 

Considering, (kon-sid'er-ing) 71. The act of deliboraiing; 
— hesitation. 

Consign, (kon-siu') r. f. [L. ronxq/iKor, from s/V/aaiH, 
mark, sign.] To givi% transfer, or deliver in a formal 
manner ; —to commit; to intrust; — to give into tho 
hands of an agent for superintendence, sale, &,c . : — 
tup. hpp. consi|pned; ppr, consigning. 

Consignee, (kon-sin-e') n. [F. couKipmi.] One to whom 
goods are delivered in trust, for sale or suxwrinten" 
deiioe ; an agent. 

Consigner or Consignor, (kon-sin'er) n. One who de- 
livers or transmits goixls to another for sale. 

Consignment, (kon-sin'inent) a. Tho act of consigning ; 
— the thing consigned ; tho goods sent or delivered to 
an ^ent for sale. 

Consist, (kon-sist') V. i, [L. con and Kufcrc, to stand.] 
To stand together; to be in a fixed or permanent state; 
f,o subsist ; — to bo comjirisod or contained in ; — to be 
com^iosed of ; — to agree ; to bo eoniputiblo with : — imp. 
& pp. consisted ; ppr. consisting. 

Consistence or Consistency, (kon-sist'ons) 71. Condition 
of standing together, or being fixe<l in union;- -a de- 
gree of firnine.s.s or density ;— a combination ; firm- 
ness of constitution or character ;— agreement or liar- 
mony; txuigruity. 

Consistent, (kon-sist'ent) a. Fixed; firm; solid, .'i.s o])- 
ix>s^ to fluid; standing together; congruou.s ; com- 
liatible. {manner. 

Consistentlv, Gcon-sist'ent-le) adv. In a cojwi.stent 

Gonsistorial, ( kon-sis-tO'ro-al ) a. Pertaining to an 
eoclwiastical court. 

Consistory, (kon-sis'tor-e) n. [Tj, co^uifttorhnn, from 
eon»istere.\ Any solemn assembly or council; — the 
spiritual court of a diocesan bishop the college of 
cardinals at Home. 

Consooiate, (kon-sd'she-at) r. t. [1^. con and unclare, 
from iocius, companion.] To associate ; to unite ; to 
cement : — v. i. To form an association iijip, & -jtp. 
oonsooiated; ppr. oonsociating. 

Consociation, (kon-so-she-a'shun) ti. Intimate union; 
alliattce: association. 

Consolable, (kon-Bul'a-bl) a. Capable of receiving con- 
solation. 

Consolation, ^on-so-hVshun) i\. Comfort;— act of com- 
forting, or the state of Iwiing comforted ; alleviation of 
xnisoxy ; — ^that wliich comforts ; the cause of comfort. 

Co n solatory, 4(koxi-sora-tbr-e) a. Tending to give com- 
fotit 
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Console, (kon-sGT) v. t. [L, con and mlari^ to console.] 
To comfort ; to cheer in distress 

or depression : — iwip. & pp. con- 

soled; ppr. consoling. 

Console, (kon'sdl) n. [L. emmli- 
dtis, very firm, from con and .'fo/e- 
dus, linn, solid.] A bnickct or 
a jirojccting ornament on tho 
keystone of an arch. 

Consolidate, ( kon - sol'e - dAt ) r. t. 

(L. con and »oUdin'C, from solid 
firm.] To make solid ; to uifito 
or press together into a comjiact Console, 
mass ;~to unite, as various jxir- 
tieiilars, into one mass or body ; — 71 i. To grow firm 
and hard ; to unite and become solid ; — mip. & pp. 
consolidated; ppr. consolidating. 

Consolidate, (kon-sol'o-tlat) a. Formed into a solid 
mass; ctmipact. 

Consolidation, (kon-sol-e-da'shun) u. Act of making or 
bc(!omiiig conipict and firm ;- -concretion or coHgula- 
tion combination, as of legal claims, moneyed inter- 
ests, &c., into one form, tbc. 

Consols, (kon'solz) 71. pL Consolidated annuities bear- 
ing an annual interest of three per cent. 

Consonance, (kon'sd-uans) n. A xiloasing accord of 
sounds ])roduct!d simultaneously; — a state of ngreo- 
inent or congruity. 

Consonant, (kon'sd iiant) a. (L. C 07 i ami sotmiv, to 
sound.] Having agreement; congruous; — lianiioniz- 
ing together. 

Consonant, (kon'.sd-nant) 71. An articulate sound which 
in utterance is e«)ml>inod with a vowel ; a letter rcjiro- 
seuting sucli a sound. [sonants. 

Consonantal, (kon-sd-nant'al) a. Pertaining to con- 

Consonantly, (koirsd-iiant-le) ac/ii. In a consistent or 
congruous niaimer. 

Consort, (kon'soH.) a. [L. con, and so 7 ’s, lot,] A com- 
panion or ]>artnci“; csjxjcially, a wife or husband; a 
siKnise:— a twin or comiianion ship. 

Consort, (kon -sort') r. L To unite or to keep company; 
to a-ssotsiate: /lap. & pp. consorted; pjrr. oonsor^g. 

Consortship, (kon'sort-ship) 7 i. Fellowship; jiartnor- 
sbi]>. 

Conspectus, (kon-spek'tus) n. [1^.] A general sketch 
or outline of a Kubjeet; a.syniqjsis; an tqiitome. 

Conspicuous, (kon-spik'u-us) «. [Ij. from con. and 
.'ipircrc, to j>eho]d.J Obvjou.s to the oyo: easy to bo 
seen; manifest distinguished; illustrious; promin- 
ent. Inently. 

Conspicuously, (kon-spik'u-us-le) ode. Gbviously; emi- 

Conspicuousness or Conspicuity, (kon-spik'ti-us-ncs) 71. 
tState of being easily seen, as by exixjsure or promin- 
ence;— .state of being widely known; eminouco ; re- 
nown ; trelebrity. 

Conspiracy, (kon-spir'a-se) n. A combination of por- 
BoiiH i)ju.sumabJy Ibr an evil jiurpose -a concurronco 
or tendency, as of causes or circumstances to ono 
event. 

Conspirator, (kon-spir'at-er) ». One who conspires ; a 
jdotter. 

Conspire, (kon-spli-') v.i. [L. con and spirai’e, to 
hreatho,] To unite or covenant usually for an evil 
puriKise ; to plot together;- -to concur to one end; to 
agree wup. & pp. conspired ; ppr. conspiring. 

Constable, (kun'sta-bl) Ti. \V. coaneUihle.,] A liigh offi- 
cer in the monarchial establishments of the iniddlo 
ages ; — an officer of the iieace ; a public officer execut- 
ing the warrants of judges, magistrates, &c. 
Oonstableship, (kun'sta-bl-ship) n. The office of a 
constable. 

Constabulary, (kon-stab'ff-lar-e) a. Pertaining to con- 
stables ; consisting of constables. 

Constancy, (kon'stan-se) n. Quality of being constant 
Or steadfiast fixedness or firmness of mind; stabil- 
ity; resolution. jg 
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pinitllitity Ok(m''atant) a, [L. eofi*and «tore» to stand.] 
£1x1^; steadfast; Urm;— not liable or given to change; 
— ^uni^tianged; invariable; durable; unshaken; deter- 
mined* 

(koj&^atant) n. That which is not subject to 
QAi-fthtity whose value always remains the 
ssmb ^ the problem. 

(kon-stou'she-a) n. A South Afric'in wine 
l^ih m and white. 

(pbiitatitly, (kon'stant-le) adv. With constancy ; firmly; 
italitdi^y I continually. 

(kon-stel-^'shun) n. con and sUlla, 

a star.] A cluster or ^oup of fixed stars ; — an assem- 
blage of splendours or excellences. 

Oonsternauon, (kon-ster-na'shun) n. [L. con and stem- 
erct to throw down.] Amazement or terror which con- 
ifounds ^e faculties, and incapacitates for thought or 
action; amazement; iierturbation. 

Oonitipate, (kon'ste-pat) v. t. [L. con and 8 tipa 7 -e, to 
crowd together.] To cram into a narrow space ;— to 
stop, as a passage, by filling it ; to render costive 
imp. &pp. constipated; ppr. constipating. 

Constipation, (kon-ste-pa'shun) n. Act of crowding into 
less compass; condensation ; — coativeness ; stoppage of 
the bowels. fconstituents. 

Constituenoy, (kon-stit'u-en-se) w. The whole body of 
Ooniratiient, (kon-stit'u-ont) a. Serving to form, com- 
pose, or m^e up; comiKjnent ; elemental; — having 
the ^wer of electing or appointing. 

Oonsutuent, (kon-stit'u-ent) n. The jierson who estab- 
lishes, determines, or constructs a component part ; 
an element ;-T-one who appoints to an office or employ- 
ment ;—a voter for a member of Parliament. 

Oonstitote, (kon'ste-tut) v, (. [L. con and atatuere, to 
set.] To cause to stand ; to establish ; to enact ;— to 
give formal existence to ; to compose ; to form ; — to 
appoint or elect to an oflBice or employment; — imp. 
& pp. constituted; ppr. constituting. 

OonsUtution, (kon-ste-tu'shun) n. Act of constituting ; 
formation the state of being ; natural coiwiition ; 
— estate of body or mind, in respect of liealth, vigour, 
&C. ; — established form of government ; system or 
body of laws under wdiich a state subsists;— a par- 
ticular law or usage. 

Constitutional, (kon-sto-tu'shun-al) a. Belonging to, 
or inherent in, the constitution ; — in accordance with 
or authorized by the constitution of a govermneut or 
a society. 

Constitutional, (kon-ste-tu'shun-al) n. A walk or other 
exercise taken for the benefit of health. 
Constitutionalism, (kon-ste-tu'sliun-al-izm) n. Adher- 
ence to the constitution; — conservati.sm. 
Constitutionalist, (kon-sto-tu'shun-al-ist) ji. One who 
adheres to the existing state or order of tilings in a 
government. 

Conirt^tutionally, (kon-sto-tu'shun-al-le) adv. In accord- 
ance with the constitution. 

Constitutive, (kon'sto-tu-tiv) a. Tending or assisting to 
constitute; — having power to enact or establish. 
Constrain, (kon-stran') v. t. [L. con and atringeir^ to 
draw tig^t.] To strain or press ; to com^xil ; to force 
to action; — to secure by bonds; — to hold liack by 
foroe; — ^to urge with power; to necessitate: — imp. & 
np, oonstrainod; ppr. constraining. 

CkmstrainabLo, (kon-stran'a-bl) a. Capable of being 
ot reprised. [compulsion . 

O^tbriined^, (kon-strSn'ed-le) adv. By constraint ; by 
(kon-strEiit') 71. Compolling force; oompul- 
sm ; violence restraining force ; liindi'ance ; check ; 
oemfinement. 

Conitrilot, (kon-strikt') v. t. [L. constrinpei^.'} To draw 
together; to odntract or cause to shrink; to cramp; 
to bind &pp. oomdiioted; pp 7 \ oonstiioting. 
pf^Ptilotedf prop-strikt'oa) a. Prawn together; con- 
ticacllidd [ing together. 

OottimotioD) 0roh<4tiik'shun)n, AcontrateonordjRiw< 

Constziotive) (kon-strikt'iv) a. Serving to bind ot 
constringe. 

Constrictor, (kon-strikt'gr) 71. That which draws to- 
gether, or contracts ; — one of certain muscles which 
contract parts or organs of the body. Boa conatrictor, 
a serpent which winds its folds round its prey, and 
crushes it. 

Constringe, (kon-strinj') v.t. [L. conatringere.'^ To 
di-aw together ; to contract :--imp. & pp. constrmged; 
ppr. constringing. 

Constringent, (kon-striiij'ent) a. Having the quality 
of contracting. 

Construct, ncon-strukt') v. t. [L. eon and atruere, to 
pile up.] To form ; to build ; to put together the 
constituent parts of to devise and put in order : — 
hup. & pp. constructed ; ppr. constructing. 

Construoter, (koii-strukt'er) n. One who constructs or 
frames. 

Construction, (kon-struk'shun) n. Act of building, or 
of devising and forming ; fabiication ; composition ; — 
structure ; conformation ; — syntactical arrangement ; 

— the method of construing or explaining a declara- 
tion or fact ; undemtanding ; interpretation. 

Constructive, (kon-strukt'iv) a. Having ability to con- 
struct or form ;— derived by interpretation ; inferred. 
Constructively, (kon-stnikt'iv-lo) adv. In a constructive 
manner ; by way of interpretation or inference. 
Constructiveness, (kon-strukt'iv-nes) 71. Tendency to 
constrnct ; — the faculty which leads to the formation, 
of iKirts into a wliole. 

Construe, (kon'stroo) 7 Kt. [L. co 7 istruere.] To arrange 
words in proper order ; to explain the connection of 
words in a clause or sentence; — henco ; to inter|)ret ; to 
render into plain English ; to translate ; — hnp. pp, 

construed; ppr. constiniing. 

Constuprate, (kon'stu-prat) v. t. [L. comtuprare, from 
atuprH 7 n, rajie.] To violate the person of ; to ravish : — 
imp. & pp. constuprated ; ppr. constuprating. 
Constupration, (kon-stu-pra'shunjw. The act of violat- 
ing or debaucliing. 

Consubstantial, (kon-sub-stan'she-al) a. [L. con and 
anb.Hta.'fUialu.] Having the same nubstanco or essence ; 

— of the same nature. 

Consubstantiality, ( kon-sub-stan-she-al'e-te ) 71 . Co- 
existence of different things in the same body. 
Consubstantiate, (kon-sub-stan'she-at) v.t. [Ij. con and 
s 7 tbHtantia, substance.] To unite in one common sub- 
stance or nature: — imp. & pp. consubstantiated; pp?’. 
consubstantiating. 

Consubstantiation, (kon-sub-stan-she-a'shmi) ?i. Iden- 
tity or union of substance ;— the roiil presence of the 
body of Christ in the bread and wine of the Lord’s 
supper. 

Consul, (kon'sul) 71. [L. co 7 isulere, to deliberate, con- 
sult.] One of the two chief magistrates of the Boman 
republic ;— an officer appointed by government to pro- 
tect the commercial and other interests of its citizens 
in a foreign country. [consuls. 

Consular, (kon'su-ler) a. Pertaining to a consul or to 
Consulate, (kon'su-iat) n. Oifice and official resittenoe 
of a consul. [the tenn of office of a consul. 

Consulship, (kon'sul-ship) n. The office of a consul ; — 
Consult, (kon-sult') v. i. [L. consule 7 'e, conaultum.] To 
seek opinion or advice ; to take counsel ; to deliberate ; 

— V. t. To ask advice of ; to seek the opinion of ;— to 
, deliberate upon; to couti'ive;— iwp. & pp. oonaulted; 

Oonsultation, (kon-sult-il'shun) n. Act of consulting 
or delilwiating ;— a meeting of persons, especially of 
lawyers or of physicians, to consult together. 

Oonsulter, (kon-sult'gr) 71. One who asks advice or 
information. 

Consumable, (kon-sum'a-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
sumed. 

Consume{(kon-sum') v. t. [L. from co 7 i a^d aumere, to 
take.] To waste or destroy, as by decomposition, use. 
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<XT fire;— v.i. To waate away sHcmlj <& j)p. 

oonsumed; 2 ;pr. oonsumiiig. 

Ooiunimerf (kon-sum'gr) 71. One who or tliat whicli con- 
sumes j — one who buys luid uses markotjible goods. 
Consummate, (kon-aura'ilt) r. t. [1^. con^mnnutre, from 
cort and swnma, smnj To bring to completion; to 
raise to the highest iwirit or degi'ee ; to perfect. 
Consummate, (kon'Siuu'at) a. CiU'ried to the utmost 
extent or degree ; compiete ; i^erfoci. fpletoly. 

Consummately, (kon-suin'rit-lo) adi\ Perfectly ; com- 
C ftwiMtwiwfttifln, (k(»n- 8 um-tVshun) ?<. Act of cairying to 
the utmost extent or degree; completion ; iwilectiun ; 
— final end of all things. 

Consumption, (kon-sum'sliun) n. [L. conaumptio.'] 
Act of consuming; Wiiste ; — state of l»oing wasttnl, or 
dirainisliod decay of the body, especially a disease 
in the lungs, attended witli a Ijoctic fever, cough, Ac. 
Consumptive, (kon-amn'tiv) o. Having the quality of 
consuming or dissipating;- affected with or iuclinod to 
phtliisis, or disease of tlie lungs. 

Consumptively, (kon-sum'tiv-lc) udv. In a way tending 
to consumption. 

Oonsumptiveness, (kon-sum'tiv-nos) 71. Tendency to 
consumption. 

Contact, (kon'takt) n. [L. cn)i and tavfjrrt^ to touch.] 
Touch ; a touching or iuot?f,ing of bodies junction of 
one body to another ; ch)so union. 

Contagion, (kou-tajun) uk | L. contaffio.'] A touching; — 
communication of disease by contact; )u‘oi)agaiittu of 
infectious diaeJise ; — that which toids to transmit dia« 
ease ; — Jict or means of spreading immoral and vicious 
infiiience. 

Contagious, (kon-tu'jo-us) a. Infectious; communicable 
by (xmUwt; catching; -c<mbiiniiig or gcncratuig con- 
tjigion • pestilential. 

Contagiously, (kfui-tajc-ns-lc) ode. By contagion. 
Conta^ousness, (kon-ta' jo - us-nes) v. ‘tonality (»f being 
conbigious. 

Contain, (kon-tun') v.f. [fj. con tnure^ to hold.] 
To hold M'ithin fixed limits; to c<JiiiprcJumd ; to com- 
prise;— to keep within b<»uu( la; to restrain c.i. To 
live in continence or cliastity ; — imp. hpp. contained; 
ppr, containing. [tained. 

Containable, (kon-tiln'a-bl) a. Capable of being coii- 
Contaminable, (kon-tam'in-a-bl) a. Capable of iMung 
coutaminated. 

Contaminate, (kou-tani'in-ilt) i*. t. fL. con an<l ancient 
tauiinarc, to violate.] To soil, stain, or corrupt by 
defiling contact; — 't Hip. & pp. contaminated; 

oontsnmating. 

Contamination, (kon-tam-in-a'shun) x. Act of pollut- 
ing; jX)Uutioii ; defilement ; taint. 

Contemn, (kon-tem') 0. t. (J^. con and icmncrc, to slight.] 
To despise; to scorn ; — to consider and treat as un w orthy 
of regard ; to reject with disdain ; — imp. A: pp. con- 
temned; ppr. contemning. 

Contemner, (kr^n-tem'iieiO n. A despisor; a seomer. 
Contemper, (kon-tem 'i>cr) v. t. [L, con and tronperarc, 
t*) teiglKsr.j To temper; Ui moderate ; to reduce hy 
mixture. 

Contemplate, (kon - tern ' pl.lt) r. t. [L. contouyihn'i, 
ft'om con- and Icmplmn, a s\»acefor observatUui markcil 
out by the augur with lus stAff.J To look at on nil 
sides ; to reganl with deliljerate care ; to meditate on ; 
to study ;— to liave in view, as contingent or probable ; 
to look forw ard to ; — v. i. To think studiously ; to 

ponder ; to meditate : — hnp. A pp. contemplated ; j)pr. 
contemplating. 

Contem^tion, (kon -tern -pia' shun) n. Meditation; 
studious thought; — serious reflection; a holy exer- 
cise of mind. 

Contemplative, (kon-tem 'plat-iv) a. Pertaining to, or 
addicted to, contemplation ; studious ; thoughtful ; — 
having the power of thought or meditation. 
Gontemplativelir, (kon • tern ' plat <• iv < le) adv. Thought- 
fully; studiously. 


Contemplator, (kon'tom-piat-Qr) n. One who studios 
and meditates. 

Contemporaneous, (kon-tem-jw-ra'nS-us) a. [L, from 
coil and tempos, time.] Living, acting, or happoniug 
at the same time ; eontemix>raiy. 

Contemporaneously, (kon-tom-iKi-ra'ne-us-le) adv. At 
the aime time witli some other event. 
Contemporaneousness, (kon-tem-pd-ra'no-us-nes)«. Tlie 
state or ipiality of being contomiKironeous. 
Contemporary, (kon-tem'iH)-ra-rc) a. [L. con and tem- 
jnt.'t, time.] Living, acting, or }ta]>])eniiig at the Siiine 
time. Itho smno time with another. 

Contemporary, (kon -tem'po-ra-rc) 7 ^ One who lives at 
Contempt, (kon -tern t') H. [L. contcmptun, from cmitem- 
j Act of contemning or despising ; disdain ; scorn ; 
—the .state of licing tloai)ised ; shame ; disgriico ;— dis- 
ohedicijce of the rules and ordem of a court. 
Contemptible, (kon-tciu'te-bl) a. Worthy of contempt; 
deserving scorn ; — tlospicable ; vile; base. 
Contemptibleness, (kon-tom'te-bl-nos) n. i^tato of being 
moiin, vile, or clcspicablo. Imeanly. 

Contemptibly, (kon - tern ' te - bio) adv. Despicably ; 
Contemptuous, (kon-temt'vi-us) <t. Manifesting or ex- 
pressing contempt or disihiin scornful in look, word, 
or act. [tomptuous manner ; scornfully. 

Contemptuously, ( kon-temt'u-us-lo ) adv. In a con- 
Contend, (kon -tend') r.i. (L. con and tcndcrc, to 
stretch. I To fight or struggle with; to combat; — to 
fight against ; to op))o 8 e ; — to strive or make an effort 
for : imp. A pp. contended; jtpr. contending. 
Contender, (koii-teud'cr) n. One who contends; a 
coin iKitant. 

Content, (kon-tent') a. [L. rori and tenerr, to hold.] 
Self-contained ; satisfied in desire ; hajipy in condi- 
tion ; pleasotl. 

Content, (kon-tent) v.t. To satisfy the mind of; to 
appea.se ; — to iilcjisc or gratify. 

Content, (kon-tont ) n. Kc.st (»r quietness of the mind 
in one’s proKunt condition ; satisfaction; moderato hap- 
2>incs.s; — pi. 'J'hat W’hich is contained; the things 
Jield in any given space, as a box, book, room, Ac. ; — 
the sum of such. 

Contented, (kon- tent 'ed) a. Content; easy in mind; 
satisfied. [manner. 

Contentedly, (kon-tent'exl-lo ) adv. In a conttmted 
ContentednesB, (kiui-tcut/cd tics) n. Quiet satisfaction 
in one’s coJidition or lot. 

Contention, (k<>n-ton'shun) n. [Iv. co7itcutio.] Stiifo; 
— a violent cfloit. to obtain soiuetlaiig, or to resist a 
IKuson, claim, «ir injury contest Ju words; con- 
trovemy ; del Kite. 

Contentious^ (kon-ten'she-ns) a. A] it to contend ; given 
to angry debate ; -relating to, or in volving, contention; 
wrangling; litigiou.s. 

Contentiously, (kon-ten'she-us-lc) adv. In a quarrel- 
some or litigious manner. [contend. 

Contentiousness, (kou-ten'sho-us-nes) n, DispoeiUoti to 
Contentment, (kon-teut'ment) ?i. Hatisfaction of mind, 
without disquiet ; content ; — that vvliich affords satis- 
faction ; gratification. 

Conterminous, (kon-tcr'min-us) a. [Ij. con and ter- 
Viinm, border. I Bordering ujion ; touching at the 
borders or boundaries ; contiguous. ^ 

Contest, (kon-test') v. t. (L. enu and te»tari, from testvt, 
witness,] To make a subject of disimte; — to strive 
eaniestly to hold or maintain ; — to resist, us a claim 
by law ; — v. i. To engage in dispute, strife, or emula- 
tion ; to contend trap. A pp. contested; ppr. con- 
testing. 

Contest, (kon'test) n. Earnest struggle for superiority, 
defence, or the like ; strife in arms .'—earnest dispute ; 
strife in argument. [vertiblo. 

Contestable, ( kon-test'a-bl ) a. Disputable; contro- 
Oontext, (kon'tekst) n. (L. contextus, from contort, 
to knit together.] The jiarts of a discourse w^<di 
precede or follow a sentence quoted ;— the passa^ of 
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Contort, (kon>tort') v. t [L. con and torquerCf to twist.] 
To twist together ; to writhe. 

Contortion, (kon-tor'shun) n. A twisting; a writhing; a 
twist : wry motion ; distortion ; partial dislooatioii of 
a limb. 

Contour, (kon-toor'^ n. [F. con and tourJ] Shape; 
figure; bounding line ; outline; periphery. 

Contra, (kon'tra) prep. [L.] Against; — a prefix to 
many words, giving the sense of ojjposition or con- 
trast. [treaty; forbidden. 

Contraband, (kon'tra-band) a. Prohibited by law or 

Contraband, (kon'tra-band) n. [L. contrabannuni, con- 
trary to public proclamation,] Prohibited merchan- 
dise or traffic the legal prohibition of traffic. 

Contrabandist, (kou'tra-band-ist) n. One who traffics 
illegally ; a siriuggler. 

Contract, (kon-trakt') v. t. [L. con and trahere, to 
draw. 1 To draw together or nearer ; to reduce to a 
less compass ; — to make a bargain or covenant for ; — 
to bctrotli; — to unite into a long vowel or diplithong; 
— V. i. To bo drawn together or rotluccHl in compass ; 
— ^to make an Jigreement ; to bargain : — imp. dSl pp. 
contracted; pj>r. contracting. 

Contract, (kon'trakt) oi. A compact or biirgain ;"-an 
agi'eement t)r coveiuint ;-“-a formal writing contain- 
ing such agreement ; — tlie .'ici or deed of betrothal. 

Contracted, (kou-trakt'ed) p.a. Drawn together; nar- 
row ; mean. [manner. 

Contractedly, (kon-trakt'ed-le) adiK In a contracted 

ContractednesB, (kon-trakt'ed-nos) n. The state of 
being contracted. 

Contractibility or Contractibleness, (kon-trakt-e-bil'e-te) 
Capability of being contracted. 

Contractible, (kon-trakt'c-bl)tt. Capable of contraction. 

Contractile, (kon-tnikt'il) a. Tending to contract. 

Contractility, (kon-trakt-il'c-te) n. The inherent qual- 
ity or force by wliich Ixidies shi’ink or contract. 

Contraction, (kon-trak'shun) n. Act of contracting or 
stjiie of being contracted; — process of shortening any 
oiHjration ; — abbreviation;— the shortening of a word 
by the omission of a vowel or syllable. [contract. 

Contractive, (kon-trakt'iv) a. IV'nding or serving to 

Contractor, (kon-trakt'er) a.. [L.] A party to a bar- 

gjvin ; — one who undertakes to furnish goods, or to 
execute work at a stipulated rate, or for a fixed sum. 

Contradict, (kon-tra-dikt ') v. t. [L. contra, against, and 
dicin', to sJiy.] To oppose verbally ; to assert the con- 
trary of : to guinsivy ; to deny to be dii’octly contrary 
to ; to oppose Mxj). 6i> pp. contradicted ; ppr. oontm- 
dioting. 

Contradiction, (kon-tra dik'shun)n. Verbal denial ; — an 
assertion of the contrivry to what has been affirm^ ; — 
direct opi)Ositiou or i-epugiiancy ; contrariety. 

Contradictive, (kon-tra-dikt'iv) a. Containing contra- 
diction ; fipposed. [dictory maimer. 

Contradiotorily , (kon -ti*a-dik'tor-e-le) adv. In a contra- 

Contradictory, (kon-tra-dik'tor-e) a. Affiiming the con- 
trary ; implying a denial ; — inconsistent ; contrary ; 
rojuignant ;-—()} >ix) 80 <l in every twssible respect. 

Contradictory, (kon-tra-dik'tor-e) >i. A prejMsit/ion or 
thing wliioh denies or opposes another in all its terms ; 
— contrariety ; inconsistency. 

Contradistinot, (kon -tra-dis-tingkt') a. Marked or 
distinguished by opposite qualities. 

Contradistinction, (kon - tra - dis - tingk ' shun) «, Dis- 
tinction by op][K>sito qualities. 

Contradistinctive, (kon-tra-dis-tingkt'iv) a. Distin- 
guishing by contrast. 

Contradistinguish, (kon-tra-dis-ting'gwish) v.t. To 
distinguish by contrast;-— to designate by opposite 
quah ties .‘—imp. & pp. contradistinguished ( ppr. oon- 
tradistinguishuig. 

Contralto, (kon-tral'to) n. [It. contra, against, and 
alto.} The part sung by the liighest male or lowest 
female voices; the counter-tenor the VjaeLoe or aingei' 
performing this part. 


8<uiptQre which are near the text, either before it 
or alter it. 

Oontextond, (kon-tekst'flr-al) a. Pertaining to con- 
texture ; oomposition of parts. 

Contexture, (kou-tekst'ur) n. The weaving of parts into 
one body; fabric; system; — the dispudtioii of the 
parts towards each other ; composition ; constitution. 

Omtiguity, (kon-te-gil'e-te) n. Touching of bodies ; con- 
t^t ; nearness in situation or place. 

Contiguous, (kon-tig'u-us) a. [L. con and tangerc, to 
toim. j In actual or close contact ; toucliing : near ; 
adjacent. 

Contiguously, (kon-tig'u-us-lo) adv. In a manner to 
touch ; in close junction. 

Contiguousness, (kon - tig ' ii - us - nes) n. fcitate of con- 
tact ; close union. 

Continenoo, (kon'te-nens) n. Voluntary restraint put 
on one's desires and imssions ; self-command ; epeeiji- 
cially, restraint of sexual pjissiori ; cluistity. 

Contuent, (kow'te-nont) «. [L. con and tenere, to hold.] 
Exercising restraint as to the indulgenco of desires or 
passions, especially as to sexual intercourse ; temper- 
ate; chaste. 

Continent, (kon'te-nent) n. One of tlie larger bodies 
of land on tlie globe ; — the main land of Europe, as 
distinguished from the llritisli Islands. 

Con^ental, (kon-te-nent'jU) a. rertaining to a con- 
tinent ; — pertaining to 1-he main land of Eurojw. 

Continently, (kon'te-neut-le) ado. In a continent 
manner. 

Contingency, (kon-tin'jen-se) n. State of l>eing con- 
tingent or casual ; — an event which may occur ; i)os- 
sibility. 

Contingent, (kon-tin'jent) a. [L. contingere, tt) liap- 
pen.] Possible or liable, but not certain, to occur; 
—dependent on what is undetermined or unknown ; — 
accidental; casual; conditional. 

Contingent, (koii-tin'jent) n. A fortuitious event, or 
that which happens witliout our foresight or exi)ecta- 
tion ; — ^that which falls to one in a <ii vision or aiqx>r- 
tionment ; proper sliare ; proixirtion. 

Contingently, (kon-tin'jout-le) ado. Without design 
or foresight; accidentally. [tinned. 

Oontinuable, (kon-tin'u-a-bl) a. Ca]iable of lieiug con- 

Oontinual, (kon-tiii'u-ul) a. Incessant; proceeding 
without interruption; — often repeated; of frequent 
recurrence ; constant ; unceasing. 

Continually, (kon-tin'u-al-le) adv. Without cessation ; 
unceasingly ; — ^iii repeated succession ; eonst;mtly ; iwr- 
petually. 

Continuance, (kon-tin'u-aiis) n. Lasting; <Iuratiou; 
permanence, as of condition, habits, uliode, <fcc. ; — 
uninterrupted succession; constant renewal; proiKi- 
gation. 

Continuation, (kon-tin-u-a'sliun) n. Act of continuing, 
or the state of being continued ; extension, as of 
space or line, or succession, as of time or events; pro- 
longation ; protraction. 

Oontmuative, (kon-tin'u-ut-iv) n. A statement express- 
ing jiermaueuoe or duration; — a connective; a coii- 
juiiotion. 

Continuator, (kon-tin'u-Q,t-gT) n. One who keeps up a 
aeriw, succession, or work. 

Continue, ^on-tin'u) v.i. [L. continuare, from con~ 
Hnuus.] To remain in a given place or condition; — 
to bejpermanent or durable;— to endure; to last;— 
if* t To extend ; to prolong ; to protract : — hnp, & 
pp. continued; ppr. oontinmng. 

<^tinuity, (kon-te-nu'o-te) n. State of being contin- 
uous ; uninterrupted connection ; close luiiou of parts; 
cohesion. 

Continuous, (kon-tin'u-us) a. [L. continere, to hold 
together.] Conjoined ^i^thout break, -cessation, or 
ii^ternipion; protracted; extended. 

Obntinuously, (luxa-tba'fi-usde) adv. In a continuous 
mahiier. 
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Ckmtrapoiitiim, (kon-tra-po-adsh'un) n. A placing over 
against; opposite position. 

Contraries, (kon'tra»riz) n.pL Things of opposite 
nature or quality; — in logic, universal propositions 
which are antagonistic, but do not disprove each other. 
Contrariety, (kon-tra-ri'e-te) a. Opiwsition in essence, 
quality, or principle; discreiiancy ; inconsistency: re- 
pugnance. [in opposite ways. 

Contrarily, (kon'tra-re-le) adv. In a contrary manner ; 
Contrarinese, (kon'tra-re-nes) ». The quality of being 
contrary, [repugnant. 

Contrarious, (kon-tra're-us) a. Showing contrariety ; 
Contrariwise, (kon^tra-re-wiz) adv. On the coutraiy ; 
on the other hand ; — conversel}'. 

Contrary, (kon'tra-ro) «. [L. contmrius, from c(mfrcL] 

Opposite ; opposing ; different ; contiadictory ; — given 
to opposition ; — opposed in quality. 

Contrary, (kou'tra-re) n. A thing of contrary or opixjsite 
qualities ;--a proiiosition contrary to another. 

Contrast, (kon-trast') v. i. [Ij. contra, against, and .<(tare, 
to stand.] To be or stiind in opiwsition ; to exhibit 
contrast -r. L To set side by side, or in opix>sition, 
with a view to show tlie superiority of one tiling over 
another, or to make the one set off the other: — imp. 
Ar pp. contrasted ; ppr. contrasting, 

Contrast, (kon'trast) n. Exhibition of dissimilarity; 
differential comiMirison ; — juxta]X)siti(m of borlies, 
figures, or qualities, to set off each other, or to show 
their relative excellence ; — the result of sucli com- 
jiarison. 

Contravallation, (kon-tra-val-hTsliun) %. A trench 
guarded with a paraiiot, formed by the besiegers, to 
check sallies. 

Contravene, (kon-tra-v« 3 n') v. t. [L. contra and renirr, 
to come.] To come against ; to oiqw.so :--to obstruct ; 
to counteract; to baffle: — imp. <fe contravened; 
ppr. oontzuvening, fstruction. 

Contravention, (kon-tra-ven'shuii) n. Oiiposition ; ob- 
Contretemps, (kong-tr-toiig') n. [F.J An unexiieettsl 
accident. fcoiitributcd. 

Contributable, (kon-trib'ut-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
Contributary, (kon-trib'ut-ar-e) a. Taying tribute to 
the same sovereign ; contributing aid ; auxiliary. 
Contribute, (kou-trib'ut) t. (L. con ami trilmcre, to 
grant, impart.] To give to a common stock or for a 
common purixise r. i. To give a part ; to furnish a 
portion ; to lend assistance or aid : — imp. & 2 ^P' con- 
tributed ] })pr. contributing. 

Contribution, (kon-tre-bu'shun) n. Act of giving 
money or lending aid that which is contributed: 
collection ;— imposition levied on a eominered (uty or 
province. (buto ; lending aid or influence. 

Contributive, (kon-trib'fit-iv) a. Tending to contri- 
Oontributor,(kon-trib'u-ter) n. One avJio contributes ; — 
a w'riter in a jieriotlicjil. 

Contributory, (kon-trih'u-tor-e) a. Contributing to the 
same st<x:k or purpose ; jiromoting the same end. 
Contrite, (kou'trit) a. [L. con and tercrc, to rub, to 
grlriH.] Bruised ; worn ; — broken down with grief ; 
broken-hearted for sin, and especially for sin, as against 
Gotl.^ _ . Ij[ienitently. 

Contritely, (kon'trlt-le) adv. In a contrite manner; 
Oontritenees, (kon'trit-ues) n. Contrition ; ixjuiteuce ; 
sorrow. 

Contrition, fkon-trbh'nn) 71. [L. contritio.] Grinding 
or rubbing down to ]iarticles or powder;-— the state of 
being contrite ; deep sorrow for sin ; reixjntanoe ; 
compunction. 

Oontnturate, (kon-tritMr-at) v. t. JJj. con and terci’c, 
to ^nd.] To pulverize or reduce to small particles. 
Contrxvable, (kon-triv'a-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
trived. 

Contrivance, (kon-triv'ans) n. Act of contriving ;— the 
thing oontr^ed ; mechanical invention ; disposition of 
parts by design ;— device ; invention ; project. 
Contrive, (kon-triv') v, f, [F, con and trowucr, to find.] 


To form by an exercise of ingenuity ; to devise v.i. 
To make devices; to plan imp. &pp. contrived f pi>r. 
contriving. Lechemor. 

Contriver, (kon-triv'gr) n. One who plans a design ; a 
Control, (kon-trol) n. [P. contre, against, and 7'6te, 
roll.] A register kept trO correct or check another 
register that which serves to restrain or hinder ;— 
pow'or or authority to check ; rostmining inffuence. 
Control, (kon-tiuT) v. i. To chock, as by a register ; — to 
have under command, as mechanical force ;— to regu- 
late, as passions or moral influence;— to govern, as 
tr<.K)i) 8 to direct ; to subdue '.—imp. & pp. controlled : 
ppr. controlling. 

Controllable, (kon-trol'a-bl) a. Capable of being con- 
trolled. 

Controller, ( kon-trol'er ) n. An officer appointed to 
oversee or verify the accounts of other officers; — 
one who restrain.^ or governs. [troller. 

Controllership. (kon-trol'cr-ship) n. Tlie office of a con- 
Controlment, (kon-tn'il'ment) n. Power or act of con- 
trolling ; the state of being contndJed. 

Controversial, (kon -trd- vrr'slie-al) a. llelating to 
di.spiites; dis)>iitatious ; polemical. 

Controversialist, ( kon-trd-vcr'she-al-ist ) n. One who 
carries on a controversy, 

Conti-oversially, (kon-tro-vor'sho-al-lo) adv. In a con- 
trovcmial manner. 

Controversy, (kou’trd-vtjr-so) n. [L. canf.nnri'sia.'] Con- 
k«t in argument; debate ;~a difference in opinion, 
question of fact, lioctriuo or action, maintained by 
reasoning; discussion; — the iioint argued or dis- 
cussed. 

Controvert, (kon’tro-vert) r, t. fL. contra, against, and 
ro'trrc, to turn ] To opjioso or dispute by argu- 
ment ; to contend against in words or writings ; to 
dehate: to deny: — «>Hp. & pp. controverted; ppr. 
controverting. 

Controvertible, (kon-trd-vort'e-bl) a. Capable of being 
controverted ; dis])utablo. 

Controvertibly, (kon-tro-vgrt'o-ble) adv. In a contro- 
vertible maiuier. 

Contumacious, (kon-tu-ma'sho-us) a. Swelling against ; 
rebellious ; — exhibiting contumacy ; ■ ■ contemning 
authority ;— wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
or<ler.s of a court. 

Contumaciously, (kon-tQ-ma'she-usde) adv. In a per- 
verse, hauglity, or rebellious numnor. 
Contumaciousness, (kon-tu-ma'she-us-nos) n. Ob- 
8 tin;«:y ; stulifKU’nnuss. 

Contumacy, (kou'tu-ina-se) n. fTi. from con and tvm- 
ere, to swell.) J’ersi.stent obstinacy; stnliborn i>er- 
vor.seness :~wilful contempt of, and disobedience to, 
any lawful summons, or to the rules and orders of 
court. 

Contumelious, (kon-tu-mo'lo-us) a. Exhibiting con- 
tumely ; overbearingly c()ntem]>tiunis ; insolent. 
Oontumeliously, (kon-tu-mo'le-us-le) adv. Reproach- 
fully ; rudely ; insolently. 

Contumely, ( koiAu-mo-le ) w. [L. contv.melia, fttim 
tumerc, to swell.] Insult; indignity; affront; — mde- 
neas or reproach compounded of haughtiness and 
contempt. 

Contuse, (koii-tuz') v.t. fL. con and tundere, to boat.) 
To jjeat, pound, or bray together ;™to bruise or injure 
by lajating : — imp. & pp. contused ; ppr, contusing. 
Contusion, (kon-tu'zhun) n. Act of beating and bniis- 
ing:~statu of laiing hniised ; — a hurt or injury to a 
body by a blunt instrument or by a fall. 

Conundrum, (kd-imn'drum) n. [O. Eng, conne, to 
know.] A riddle in which some o<ld resemblance 
between things quite unlike is jiroiiosed for discovery. 
Convalesce, (kon-va-les') v.i. [L. con and valetfceref 
to grow strong.] To recover health and strength 
after sickness: — imp, & pp. convalesoed; ppr. 00a- 
volesoingt 

Oonvoleseeiioe, (kon-va-lee'ens) n. Recovery of healtb 
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and lef^engih after dieease ; the state of a body renew- 
I - ing its vigour after sickness. 

Oonvailesoent, (kou-va-les'ent) a. Recovering health 
I and Httrength. [sickness. 

Gonval^soent, (kon-va-les'ent) w. One recovering from 
ConvaUaria, (kou-val-la're-a) n. [L. liliun conval- 
I liUMf lily of the valley. J A genus of ^ ^ 

British i>lant3. The lily of the valley ^ 
is one of the most beautiful and rAaSm 
valued plants in the British dora. 

Ckntvection, (kon-vek'fthun) a. [L. 
and ve/<c?‘g, to carry.] Act or process 
of conveying;— a process of transinis- 
fdon, as of heat or electricity, by w* 
means of currents in liquids or gases. \ 1 1 ilijlMv/ 
Convenable, (kon-ven'a-bl) «. Cap- |(||H|w X'|/ 
able of being collected or assembled. Convallarfa. 
Convene, (kon-ven') r. i. fL. con and venire, to come.] 
To cornu together; to meet in the Kamo place ;~7'. t. 
To cause to assemble: to call together; to convoke; 
— to summon judicially to meet or appear ;— & 
pp. convened; ppr. convening. 

Convener, (kon-vCii'cr) v. One Avho convenes; — the 
Xiresident of a county court, committee, or club, who 
summons the members, and presides at their meetings. 
Convenience, (kon-veii'yens) v. fStateof being conveni- 
ent; — fitness or suitjiblenesB, as of i»lace, time, &c.; 
— that which is convenient; an aeumimodation. 
Convenient, (kon-vgn'yent) a. [Ij. ronrcmve.J Fit; 
answering its object or puriKJse ; suitable; — lulaptwl to j 
requirement: handy;— afiording ease or advantage;, 
roomy. [cnmmodiously ; easily. 

Conveniently (kon-ven'ycnt-le) ocfc. Fitly ; suitably ; 
Convent, (kon'vent) m. (L. cotn^enin.s,] Acoininunity 
devoted to a religious life; a body of monks or nuns ; — 
a house occu\)ied by such a community. 

Conventicle, (kon-ven'te-kl) w. \h. conrentns.'] An 
assembly or gathering, esxiecially for worship; — a 
dissenteii}* meeting liouse. 

Convention, (kon-ven’simn) 71 . [L. ouiventio.} Act 

of coming together, or assembling ; union ; coalition ; 
— a formal assembly of delegatijs or represciitutives ; 
— a compact to suspend liostilities iiending negotia- 
tions, &c. 

Conventional, (kon-ven'shun-al) a. Formed by agree- 
ment or comxiact ; stipulated; — growing out of, or sanc- 
tioned by usjige; customary. 

Conventionalism, (kon-veu'shun-ul-izm) n. That 
which is received or estublislietl by agreement and 
common usage. 

Conventionality, (kon-ven-sliun-al'o-te) n. Conventional 
cliaracter or laiJe. [tional maimer. 

Conventionally, (kon-ven'sliun-{il-le)rff/t». Jit ;i cimven- 
Conventual, (kon-vent'u-al) a. Belonging to a convent; j 
monastic. { 

Converge, (kon-vgij') v. i. fL. can and verc/crc, to in- i 
cliiie.] To tend to one xxiint; to incline and approach 
nearer together: — mp. & pp. converged; ppr. con- 
veiilfing. [tendency to one xioiut. 

Convergence, (kon-vorj'ens) n. Quality of converging; 
Convergent, (kou-verj'eut) a. Tending to one jHiiut ; 
Approaching. 

Conversable, (kon-vgrs'a-bl) a. Qualified for conversa- 
tion ; — disposed to talk ; affable. [manner. 

Cdnversably, (kon-vgrs'a-ble) o.dv. In a convemible 
ConWsont, (kon'vers-ant) a. Having frequent inter- 
ooprse fiiniUiar or acquainted with by use or study; 
versed. 

Conversation, (kon-vev-sa'shun ) w. General conduct: 
behaviour ; dexHirtment -familiar inteivoui-se ; close 
acquaintance familiar discourse; unrestrained and 
iumrnial talk. 

Conversational, (kon-vgr-sa'bhun-al) a. Pertaining to 
conversation, or familiar and informal talk; colloquial. 
Conversationaiitt or Conversationist, (kou-ver-sa'shun- 
ol-ist) n. One who excels in conversation. 


Conversazione, (kon-ver-sat-se-o'na) n. [It.] A pa^ 
for conversation, particularly on literary or scientific 
subjects. 

Converse, (kon-vers') v. i. (L. con and versari, to bo 
turned, from vevsare, to turn often.] To keep com- 
l>any or have familiarity ; — to talk faniiliai’ly ; to 
chat:— imp. & pp. conversed; ppv. conversing, 
Converse, (kcn'vcrs) 71. Familiarity ; acquaintance ; 
—familiar discourse or talk;— a i>rop(^ition which is 
formetl from another by interchanging the subject 
and ]>redicatc. 

Converse, (kou'vcrs) a. Turned about; reversed in 
order or relation ; leciprocal. 

Conversely, (kon'vcrs-le) udv. With change of order; 
in :ui opx)08ito order; reciprocally. 

Conversion, (koii-ver'shuii) n. [L. convcrdo.'\ Act of 
turuiiig or changing from one .state or condition to 
.•mother; — a change from one side, J^arty, or form of 
religion to another; — a change or reduction of the 
form or value of a in'opositiou ;— a radical change of 
heart, charactei", and life. 

Convert, (kon-vert') v. t. [L. con .and vcrterc, to turn.] 
To change fioni one .state to another to turn from 
a party, religion, - to turn to one’s use; to ap- 
jmqu'iate to alter the form of a proposition ; — to 
turn, as the heart and life, from sin unto God; — 7>.i. 
To h<; turiic<l or changed:— i/ap. <fepp. converted; ppr. 
converting. 

Convert, (kon'vort) 7i. A })er.son who is converted from 
one opinion or practice to another ; esiiecialiy one who 
turns fioin the controlling i^ower of sin to that of 
holiness. 

Convertibility or Convertibleness, (kon-vt*rt-o-bil'c-te) n. 

Condition or <inaJjty of being convertible. 

Convertible, (kon-vort'o-hl) u. Capable of change; 
1 ransmutable ;~cai)ablo of being exchanged or inter- 
changed , reciprocal. 

Convertibly, (kon-vert'o-ble) adv. Reciprocally ; with 
intcrcliungc <)f ienns. 

Convex, (koii'vck,s) o,. [L. convexaa, from conveJiere, to 

bring together.] Rising or swelling on the extenor 
surface into a sidierical or rounded form ; gibbous: — 
opiM»se<i I 0 covcorc. 

Convex, (kon'veks) n, A convex body, 

Convexed, (kon'vekst) < 1 . !Maile con- 
\c.\ ; )>rotui>ernnt in a spherical form. 

1 Convexity or Convexness, (lv()M-vck.s'e- 
te) V. State of being convex ; exterior 
surface of a convex body ; — rounded 
or .spherical form. Convex. 

Convexly, (kcm'vcks-lc) (hJc. In a convex form. 

Convey, (kon-va) v. i. [l'\ conveier, from L. con and 
vi<(, way.] I'o carry from one plane to anotlior;— to 
transfer or deliver to another ; to make over by deed 
or assignment; — ti) inii)art or coiumunicate ; — to 
steal: — imp. pp. conveyed; pfn\ conveying. 

Conveyable. (kon-vri'a-bl) a. Cai>able of being con- 
vcywl or transferred. 

Conveyance, (kun-va'ans) ??. Act of conveying ; *trans- 
mi.ssion ; — tlic mean.s (»f tivinsit ; coach ; W'aggon, &c.; — 
the tmnsfereuee of titles, estates, &c., to another; — 
the legal document by which xiroiierty, titles, &c., are 
traiisferral. 

Conveyancer, (kon-va'ans-er) 71 . One who draws up 
conveyances of property, Ac. 

Conveyancing, (kon-viVaus-ing) 7 *. Tlie act or practice 
of drawing up convcyanl'e,s of jiroperty, Ac. 

Convict, (kon-vikt/) v. i. jh. from con and vinccrc, to 
conqucr.j To lu'ove or lind guilty of an ofience 
or crime cliargeil; to pronounce guilty, as by legal 
decision; — to show by x>roof or evidence; — b»p. ds 
pp. convicted; ppr. convicting. 

Convict, (kou'vikt) ?i, A }>erson iiroved guilty of a 
crime alleged against him ; one legally convicted of 
crime. 

Conviction, (kou-vik'shun) n. Act of proving or ad- 
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judging guilty of an offence ;--act of convincing of 
error ; confutation ; — state of being convinced of sin, 
or condemned by one’s conscience: — strong belief; 
amurance of a truth. 

Convince, (kon-vins') v. t [L. ftorn con and vincerCy 
to conquer.] To overcome by argument ; to satisfy | 
by proof to subdue the opposition of the mind to j 
truth i—ijup. & pp, convinced; ppr. convincing. 
Oonvincible, (kon-vins'e-bi) a. Capable of conviction. 
Convivial, (koii-viv^-al) a. Relating to a feast or 
entertainment festive ; festal ; jovial ; social. 
Conviviality, (kon-viv-e-al'e-te) ?i. The good humour 
or mirth indulged in upon festive occasions. 
Convivially, (kon-viv"e-al-le) adv. In a convivial 
manner. 

Convocate, (kon'vo-kat) v. t. [L. conrocarc, from cmi 
and vocare, to call.] To call together; to summon to an 
assembly : — hup. &, pp. convooated ; 2Wi'- convocating. 
Convocation, ( kon-vo-ka'shun ) n. Act of calling or 
assembling by summons; — an assembly or meeting; 
— a general iissembly of tho clergy of England and 
Wales, by their represenbitives, consiilt on ecclesi- 
astical affaira an assembly of the heads in a uni- 
versity. 

Convoke, (kon-vok') v. t. , fL. conrocare.} To call to- 
gether; to convene: to assemble & JW- con- 
voked; ppr. convoking. 

Convolute or Convoluted, (kon'vd-lut) a. [L. convoliUuSy 
pp. of convolvere.] Rolled together, 
or one part on another. yA. 

Convolution, (kon-v6-lu'sliun) n. Act \ 

of rolling or wiriding together, or one \ 

thing on another ; — state of being 
rolled or wound together;— a wind- w' 
ing motion. 

Convolve, (kon-volv') v. t. fL. con and 

to roll.] To roll or wind Convolute, 
together; to twist; to coil: — imp. & pp. convolved; 
ppr. convolving. 

Convolvulus, <koii-volvM-lua) ??. [L. convolvere.] A 

genus of plants with boll-sliapod 
flowers i-^indiceed. 

Convoy, (kon-voy') v. t fP. con- 
•voyer.] To accompany for pro- 
tection either by sea or land: — 

imp. & pp. convoyed; ppr. con- ^ 

Convoy, (kon'voy) n. Act of at- 
tending for i^rotection ; — a pro- 
tecting force accompjinying ships 
or piupeity on their way that 
which is convoyed. Convolvulus. 

Convulse, (kon-vuls') v. t. fli. con and rellrrc, to 
pluck.] To agitato or disturb to contract violently 
and irregularly: — to affect by irregular spjisins :~imp. 
dc pp. convulsed; ppr. convulsing, 

Convulsion, (kon-vul'shun) n. A violent involunhuy 
contraction of tho muscular parts of an animal body 
ang violent and irregular motion or .agitation. 
Convulsive, (kon-vula'iv) o.. Producing, or attended 
with, convulsion ; spasmodic. [manner. 

Convulsively, (kon-vuls'iv-lc) adr. In a convulsive 
Cony, {ko'ne) n. f L. cuniculun, a r.abbit,] A rabbit ; — 
a quadruped of tlie genus Lepus: 

—also Coney. 

Coo, (koo) V. i. fFrom the sound,] 

To make a low cry or sound, .'is // 
pigeons or doves:— iwip. & 
cooed; ppr. cooing. 

Cook, (kook) v.t. [L. coquere.] 

To prepare, as food for the table 
by ‘roiling, roiisting, baking, brt>iJ 

ing, &c. to concoct;— to tain 

per with or alter;— r. i. To i>rc- 
pare foudo for the table : — imp. Cony. 

(kpp. cooked; ppr. cooking. 
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Cook, (kook) n. One who prepares food for the table. 
Cookexy, (kook'sr-e) n. Art or praotioo of prepariiig 
food for the table. 

Cooky» (koOk'e) n. [D. kock, cake.j A small, flat, 
sweet cake. 

Cool, (kool) a. [A.-S. cdly B. koel.] Moderately cold ; 
slightly j cold ; — producing coolness;— free from excite- 
ment or passion ; self-possessed; composed ;— manifest- 
ing dislike ; chilling ; repulsive ; fri^d. 

Cool, (k661) n. A moderate state of cold. 

Cool, (kool) V. t. To make cool or cold ;— to ihodbfato 
the excitement of ; to allay, os passion of any Itihd ; to 
calm; to abate; — v.i. To become lent hot; to lose 
heat to become less ardent ; to become morO mode- 
rate;— i?Hp. & pp. cooled; ppr. oooUng. * 

Cooler, (kuul'er) n. That which cools or abates hek^ or 
excitement a vessel in which liquors or other tlUnj^ 
are cooleil. [easily excited ; free from paaiion. 

Cool-headed, (kool'hed-ed) «. Having a temper not 
Coolie, (kool'e) n. [Hind. lUlt.] An East Indian 
ix)i-ter or carrier ; a labourer transported from the 
East for service in some other country. 

Coolish, (kool'ish) a. Moderately cool. 

Coolly, (kooKIc) adv. In a eex)! manner ; with coolness. 
Coolness, (kool'nes) n. State of being cool ; moderate 
cold : — want of ardour, zeal, or affection ; estrange- 
ment ; indifference. 

Coom, (k66in)n. [D. F. mwt&tmw.] Foiil refuse 

matter, as that in the boxes of carriage- wheels, or at 
the mouth of an oven. 

Coomb, (kdoiii)?h [0. himbos, cup.] A dry measure of 
four bushels, or half a (juarter. 

Coop, (k66p)»<. [D. kiii)), h. enpa.] A barrel or cask ; 
—a grated box for keeping small animals, eatJecioliy 
IKuiltry. 

Coop, (koop) r. t. To confine in a coop ; hence, to con- 
fine in naiTow compass ‘.—imp. dt pp. coopra ; ppr. 
cooping. 

Cooper, (koop'er) n. One who makes barrell, casks, 
tubs, and the like. 

Cooper, (koop'er) v.t. To do the work of a cooper; to 
mend or put in order. 

Cooperage, (koop'er-aj) n. The business of a cooper 
price paid for cooper’s w’ork a place where cooper’s 
work is done. 

Co-operate, (kd-op'er-at) t;. i. [L. con .and ojitts, work.] 
To act jointly with others ; — to concur in producing a 
re.sult :—imp. & pp. co-operated ; ppr. co-operating. 
Co-operation, (ko-op-cr-a'shun) n. Act of co-opemtlng ; 
concurrent effort ; joint operation. 

Co-operative, (kd-o]>'cr-a tiv) a. Operating jointly to 
tlie same end. 

Co-operative-store, (ko-np'cr-at-iv-stOr) n. A joint- 
stock shoj), or store, established by operatives, to sup- 
ply to the shareholders provisions, &c., at the lowest 
remunerative price. 

Co-operator, (kO-oi)'cr-a-ter) n. One who labours jointly 
with others to promote tlie same end. 

Co-ordinate, (kb-or'din-at) a. [L. con and ordinate^ 
to regulate.] Equal in ranker order; not sutx>rdin:- 
ate. 

Co-ordinate, (ko-or'din-at) v.i. To make co-ordinate 
or eqiial ; to harmonize. 

Co-ordinate, (ko-or'din-at) n. A per*(m or thing of thS 
same rank with another ; — pl.t fines or angles draw^ 
through or about a fixed or given point called thO 
, origin, in such relation a!\d proportion as tofurnwh 
data by which the position .and quantity of any other 
I)oint, line, &c., in the same plane or curved li^ire, 
may be defined and measured. The method 
onlinates was invented by Descartes, the quaittities 
being treated under algebraio symbols. [or rank. 
Co-ordinately, (k6-ar'diii-at-le) adv. In the same 
Co-ordination, (kb-or'din-a-shun) n. 
co-ordinate, or of equal value;— act of brmginglilto 
similarity of condition or action* 
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Coot« (kdot) n. CD, leoet, W. cwta, bobtailedL] A water- 
fowl of the genus Ftulica^ 

which frequents lakes and ~ ' 

other still waters. 

Cop, (kop) ,w. tA.-S. cop or 
copp:.\ The top ; a tuft 
the cotiioal ball of thread 
which is formed on the 
spindle of a wheel or spin- 
ning-frame. 

Cmitaba, (ko-pa'ba) n. [Sp. & 

Pg. from Brascil. cupauba.'\ p ^ 

A resinous-juice of yellowish 

colour and bitterish pungent taste, the produce of a 
tree grcjwing in fcjpanish America. 

Copal, (ko'pal) 7i. [Mexican copalli, rosins, j A resin- 
ous substance derived from trees found in the East 
Indies, and in Southern America — used in the manu- 
facture of varnislies. 

Coparcenary, (k6-pars'en-;ir-e) n. [L. con and Nor. 
parcenicr, to divide.] Partnership in inheritance; 
joint heirship. * 

Coparcener, (k6-pa,r8'en-cr) n. A joint lioir. 

Copartner, (kd-part'ngr) a. [From co and partner.'] A 
joint partner ; an jissoeiato ; a parhiker. 

Copaurtnership or Copartnery, (ko-part'ner-.ship) n. Joint 
interest or concern ui any mutter; — an uniueoriM.>rated 
association of two or more i)orson8 for carrying on 
business. 

Cope, (kop) 11. [W. CO&, A.-S. ca.ppc.'] A covering for 
the liead ; — the vault of the sky ; — a sacerdotal vest- 
ment worn during divine service the top part of a 
flask. 

Cope, (kop) V. i. [0. Eng. F. coup, interchange 

blows.] To strive; to contend, cspccisilly on equjil 
terms or with success ; to match ; — to excliango or 
barter ;—v, t. To mutch one’s self against ; to encoun- 
ter & pp. coped ; ppr. coping. 

Copemioan, (ko-pgr'ne-kan) a. Pertaining to Coi)emi- 
cus, or to the solar system, bearing ids name. 

Copeatoue, (kop'stOu) n. Uofid or top stone of a wall : 
-“Called also copinff-Ktone. [imitator. 

Copier, (kop'e-(;r) n. One wlio copies ; a transcriber ; an 
Coping, (kdp'ing) n. ’I’lic liighcst course of nuisonry in 
a wall, wider than the wall, and with sloiung edges 
to carry oft’ water. 

Copious, (ko'pe-us) a. [L. copia, abundance.] Large in 
quantity or amount; furnishing full supidies; — abun- 
dant ; plentiftil ; difl’uso. [boraiiti}'. 

Copiously, (kb'i>o-us-lt:) adi\ Fully ; plentifully ; exu- 
Copiousness, (kd'ijo-us-nes) n. {SUito or qu.ility of 
being copious ; — abundance; fulness ; exuberance ; dif- 
fusion. 

Copper, (kop'sr) n. [G. chalkos Knprios, Cyprian brass, 
from Cyprus, renowuied for its copper mines.] A 
familiar metal of a reddish colour, ductile, malleable, 
and tenacious a coin made of copper a vessel made 
of copper ; a large boiler. 

Copper, (kop'gr) v, t. To cover or sheathe with sheets of 
copper imp. coppered; ppr. coppering. 

Copperas, (kop'gr-as) n. [0. Ger. koper roosr, L. cup- 
inrosa, copper -flower.] Sulphate of iron or green 
vitriol. [poisonous American serpent. 

Copper-head, (kop’sr-hed) [From its colour.] A 
Copperixw, (kop'er-ing) n. Act of covering with copper. 
Copperish, (kop^r-ish) a. Containing copx)cr; resem- 
huhg cornier. 

Copp^plate, (kop'gr-piat) n. An engraved plate of 
highly jiolished coxiiier ; — a print or impression hikcn 
from such a plate. [cojiper nteiisila 

Coppenunith, (kop'gr-smith) n. One who manufactures 
Coppesvworm, (koj/gr-wurm) n. A small worm wliich 
penetrates the bottoms of shiiw ;— the rijig-worm. 
Coppery, (kop'er-e) a. Mixed with copiier ; made of 
copper ; like copj^r. 

Cq^^ ox CopMt (kbp'is) n. [F. couper, to cut.] A 


wood of small growth, or consisting of underwood or 
brushwood. 

Copse, (kops) V. t. To trim or cut, as brushwood. 

Copt, (kept) n. A descendant of an ancient Egyp- 
tian race. 

Coptic, (kop'tik) a. [An abbreviation of li. JEgyptius, 
A. kibtt] Belonging or relating to the Copts. 

Coptic, (kop'tik) n. The langiiage of the Copts. 

Copula, (kop'u-la) n. [fj. con and capere, to take.] The 
word wliich unites the subject and predicate of a 
proiwsition; — inlaw, sexual intercourse. 

Copulate, (koii'u-lat) r. i. [L. copulare, to couple.] To 
unite in sexual embrace ‘.—imp. & pp. copulated ; ppr, 
copulating. [union in general. 

Copulation, (kop-u-ia'shun) n. Act of coupling;— coition; 
Copulative, (koi/u-lat-iv) a. Serving to couple, or con- 
nect ; — uniting the sense as well as the words. 
Copulative, (koj/u-lfit-iv) n. A copulative conjunction. 
Copulatory, (kop'u-la-tor-e) a. Pertaining to copula- 
tion ; serving to unite. 

Copy, (kop'e) n. [F. copie.] A writing like another 
writing ; a transcri])! ; a book printed according to the 
original; — one of a series of imitations of an original 
work; -the manuscript, «fec., placed in the composi- 
tor’s hands ;— any thing to bo imitated ; a model ; 
jiattern. 

Copy, (kop'e) i>. t. To write, print, or engrave after 
an original; to transcribe ; to model after; — to follow 
an examx>Je in manners, Jife, or conversation ; to irni- 
tjito,— i. To do a tiling in imitation of sometliing 
else: — imp. &. pp. copied; pjn'. copying. 

Copy-book, (koi/e-book) n. A book in which copies 
are written or jirinted for Ici’iniors to imitate. 
Copy-hold, (ko]»'e-hbld) ii. A. tenure of estate by copy 
of court roll : — land hold in cojiy-hold. 

Copy-holder, (koji'e-hold-gr) n. One who is possessed of 
land in copy-liold. [arist. 

Copyist, (kop'o-i.st) n. A copier ; a transcriber ; a plari- 
Copyright, (kop'o-rit) n. The exchisive right whien, 
by law, an author lias to print, publish, and vend his 
own works, during a certiiin i)eriod of time. 

Copyright, (koj/e-rit) v. t. To secure by cojiyright, as a 
book. 

Coquet, (ko-ket') v. t. To attempt to attract notice, 
admiration, or love; — v.i. To flirt; to trifle in love; 
— to court udminition by specious airs and graces: — 
imp. &pp. coquetted; ppr. coquetting. 

Coquetry, (ko’ket-re) ii. Affeetation of amorous ad- 
vuneus; trifling in love; — airy graces, ogling, &c., to 
attnict admirers. 

Coquette, (ko-ket') ??. fP. coquette, coquettish.] A 
vain, trifling Avomaii, who endeavours to attract ad- 
miration a flirt. 

Coquettish, (ko-ket'ish) a. Practising or exliibiting 
coquetiy ; befitting a eoqnet. filer ; flirtingly. 

Coquettishly, (ko-kct'ish-le) adv. In a coquettisli man- 
Coracle, (koria-kl) n. [W. corv'q, any round body or 
vessel.] A boat used in Wales by 
Ushormen, made by covering a ^ 
wicker frame with leather or oil- 
cloth. 

Coracoid, (kor’a-koid)a. [G. korax, 
cww, and cidoa, form.] Shaped 
like a crow’s bctik. 

Coral, (korial) n, [G. korallion.] 

A solid secretion of zooiihytes, 
or marine iwlyyies. It consists 
{dmost purely of carbonate of 
lime ; -a piece of coral, used by 
children cutting their teeth. 

Coralline, (korial-iu) a. Consisting 
of coral ; hke coral. 

Coralline, (korial-in) ii. A sub- 
marine, calcareous plant, con- - ^ 

sisting of many jointed branches, 
resembling some species of moss. Coracle. 
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Ooral-reefs, ( kor'al • rSfs ) n. pi. Reefs of ooraL forma- 
tions produced by tlie o^wrations of a si>ecies of marine 
zodpliytes. 

Corb, (korb) n. [L. corbis, Imsket.] A baaket used in 
collieries; —an ornament in a building ; corbel;— an 
alms-basket. 

Corban, (kor'ban) «. [H. horldn^ A. I'urbdn, oflFcring, 
sacrifice.] An alma-basket;— an offering or sacrifice 
devoted to Gf)d; a vow by which a jwrson bound 
himself not to give or to receive some ixarticular 
object. 

Corbel-table, (korlwl-taljl) n, A projecting course of 
masonry; an entablature or other architectural ar- 
rangement requiring the support of a series of corbels. 

Corbel, (koi-'bel) n. [F. corheillct from L. corbin^ bas- 
ket.] The representation of , , 

a basket, sometimes set on / m/ 

the heads of caryatides ; — the / 

vase of the Corinthian co- 
lumn a short piece of tim- 
her, iron, drc.. in a wall, 
jutting out in the manner of 
a sliouider- piece ; — a niche 
for statues, iniagos, &c. ||j 

Corby or Corbie, (kornbe) n. Hi! j|r| 

[L. corvujt.] The rav’en. AHUM 

Cord, (kord) ii. [L. chorda., G. 
chords.] A string or small 
roj'ie; — a 8oli<l mejvsure for 
wood, &o., equivalent to 128 Corbel, 

cubic feet ; a pile eight feet long, four feet high, and 
four foot broad. 

Cord, (kord) v. t. To bind with a cord or rojMj ;T-to 
pile up, as wood, for measurement and sale by the 
cord : — imp. A pp. corded ; pj)r. cording. 

Cordage, (kord'aj) n, Hopes or cords — used collec- 
tively ; the ropes of a slup. 

Cordated, (kord'at-ed) a. Having the form of a heart ; 
heart-shapeiL 

Cordelier, ( kor-de-ler') n. [F. from cordc, roiyo, or 
girdle worn by tiiat order.] One of a religious 
order founded by St. Francis ; a Ciniy friar. 

Cordial, (koi’'de-al) a. [h- cordialis^, from cor, heaiii.] 
Proceeding from the heart; sincere; lieartfelt: clioering; 
— tending to revive, cheer, or invigorate ; restorative. 

Cordial, (kor'de-al) ?/. Any tiling tliat comforts;— 
that wliich cheers or invigorates, fus a medicino; — 
aromatized and sweetened spir it employed as a )>ev- 
erage. fwarm, ami corilial affections. 

Cordial-hearted, (kor'de-al-hart'ed) a. Having kind. 

Cordiality, (kor-de-al'e-te) n. Sincere affection and 
kindness ; warmth of regard ; heartiness. 

Cordially, (kor'dc-al-le) adc. With real affection ; heart- 
ily ; sincerely. 

Cordon, (kor-dong') n. [F. from corde.] A ribbon 
borne as a iKUlgo of honour ; — the edge of a stone 
on the outside of a building ;— a line or series of mili- 
tary posts; — a line of troops iiosted on the confines 
of {^district infected with disoase, to prevent all eom- 
munication. 

Corduroy, (kor-dCi-roy') n. [F. corde. du roi, king's 
cord.] A thick cotton stuff corded or ribbed on tlie 
surface. 

Cordwain or Cordovan, (kord'wan) n. [Sp. co^'doban.] 
Spanish leather ; goat skin taiuied and dressed. 

Cordvrainer, (kord'wan-er) n. A worker in cordovan 
leather ; a shoemaker. 

Core, (kdr) n. (Norm. F. from L. cor, heart.] The 
hefirt or inner jiart of a thing, espocially of fruit ; — 
the centre of a boil or carbuncle ; — the internal 
mould wliieh forms a hollow in casting, as in a tube 
or pipe. 

Core, (kor) v. t. To take out The core or inward parts 
of:— imp. App. cored; ppr. coring. 

Coriaceous, i^kdr-e-a'she-us) a. [L. corium, leather.] 
Coasiatmg of leather, or resembling leather ; leathery. 
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0<niander,(kor-e-an'd$r)p. [L. coriandmm,] A plant, 
the seeds of which are strongly aromatic, stomachic, 
and carminative. 

Corinthian, (kor-in'the-an) a. Pertaining to Corinth; 
— ]t»«*‘t’Hining to the third onler of 
Grecian architecture, which is 
the most deliwito, graceful, and 
ricldy ornamented. 

Cork, (kork) n. [L. cortex.] The I 

outer bai’k of the cork-tree, of 
which stoppers are nnule ; — a 
stopi)er for a bottle or cask cut 
out of cork. wHm 

Cork, (kork) v. t. To stop w’ith miffif 

corks : — to furnish with cork: — 
j i/Mp. A pp. corked; ppj’. corking. Corinthian Order. 
Cork-cutfrng, ( kork ' kut - ing ) n. Tlie art or trade 
of cutting and shaping corks. — 

Cork - jacket, ( kork ' jak - et ) 
n. A jacket having thin 
j)iece.s of cork inclosed within 
canv.'us, and used to aid in ' """ 
swimming. - 

Cork-screw, (kork'skrdo) ». A ^ 
screw for (Irawing corks from ^ 
bottles. 

Corky, (kork'e) a. (Joimist- 
ing of, or pertaining to, cork; 
tasting like cork. Cork-jacket. 

Cormorant, (kor'md-rant) n, [F. cormoran.] A genus 
of web-foote«l sea-birds, of the 
pelican family, characterized by 
great voracity a glutton. 

Com, (korn) '«. (A.-tS. corn.] A single 
seuti of ])lanis, as wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, ami maize; a grain. [In this 
sense it has a plural.] The vari- 
ous cereal or farinaceous grains 
which grow in ears, and are used 
for foo<l, used collectively; — the 
plants w hich ])roduce corn. uormorant. 

Com, (k<»rn) a. |b. cornu, horn.] A hard, hom-like 
excrescence, or induration of the skin on the toes or 
other ])art of tlie foot. 

Com, (korn) r. /. To euro by salting; — to form into 
small grains; to granulate imp. A pp. corned; ppr. 
corning. 

Cornea, {kor'm"-a) w. (L. cornv, ,'i horn.] The strong, 
horny, tran8[)arcnt membrane w liich forms the front 
l>art of the ball of the oyo. [wood. 

Cornel, (korinel) n. A shrub .arid its fruit; the dog- 
Cornelian, (kor-ncTo-an) 'n. A i)reciou8 stone; a variety 
of chalcedony of various colours. 

Corneous, (kor'ne-n.s) a. [L. comcuH, from cornu, horn.] 
Hom-like ; consisting of a horny substance. 

Corner, (kor'nor) n. (L. cormt\ horn, end, angle.] Tlie 
IKiiiit where two converging lines meet ; ;vn angle ;— the 
BlKico bctw'eeu two converging lines, or wjills which 
meet in a j>oint ; — an inclosed, secret or retired 
place ; a nook ; a bit of ; a pai*t ;— an embarrassed 
position. 

Corner-stone, (koriner-stdn) n. The stone which lies 
at the comer of two walls, and unites them ; the chief 
stone ; hence, that which is of great importance or 
j indis|iensable. [comer in front. 

Cornerwise, (kor'ner - wTz) adv. Diagonally; with the 
Comet, (korinet) n. [F. cornet, L. cornu, hom.] A 
Hi)ecie.s of tmmjHjt ; — tlio officer who carries the stand- 
ard in a cavalry troop. 

Comet-a-piston, (kom'et-a-pist'un) n. [F.] A brass 
wind instrument, like the trumpet, furnished with 
I valves moved by small pistons or sliding rods, 

Cometcy, (korinet-se) n. The commission or rank of a 
comet. 

Comice, (korinis) n. [G. TeordnU, a curved line.] A 
moulded projection which crowns or flniahtts the 
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capital or oolunm ; the upper ;|3art of an entahlatiire ; 
any ornamental projection, as m the ceiling of a room. 
Cormih, (korn'ish) a. t’erfeiining to Cornwall. 

Coomiahf ^om'ish) n. The dialect or the people of 
Comwali. 

Oom-lawi, (komlaws) n. Laws relating to the expor- 
tation and importation of grain. 

Conmocpia, (kor-nii-ko'pe-a) n, [L. comu, a horn, 
and copia, i>lenty.] The hom of 
plenty, from which flcuits and 
ilowera are represented as pro- 
ceeding— an emblem of abund- 

Oomuted, (kor-niit'ed) a. Grafted 
with horns : homotl ; horn-shaiKid. 

Corny, (korn'e)a, [L. cornu, liorn.J ^ 

Strong, stiff, or hard, like a Cornucopia. 
horn ; resembling horn. 

Corny, (kom'e) a. Producing corn or grain;— tasting 
of malt. 

Corolla, (ko-rol'a) n, [L. corolla, diminutive of corona, 
crown.] The inner covering of a flower, 
which surrounds the t)rgans of fruciifica- 
tion, and is oomi)osed of ono or nioro ? 

leaves, called 

Corolla^, (kor'ol-la-ro) n. [L. corolla.] 

That whicli follows over and above a pro- 
position domonstratofl ; an. inference ; a * 

deduction ; a consequence. Corolla. 

Corona, (kor-6'na) n. [L. corona, crown.] A largo, 
flat member of a cornice, usually of considerable pro- 
jection : — a crown-like margin of the tcj^i of a flower; — 
a circle around a luminous body, as the sun, moon, 
or stars; — a peculiar phase of the a'arora Oorm/in, 
formed by the convergence of luminous beafna ai-ound 
a point in the heavens. 

Coronal, (kor'6-nal) a. Pertaining to the crown or top 
of the head. 

Coronal, (kor'6-nal) n. A crown ; wroatli ; gmiand ; — tlio 
frontal l^ne. 

Coronary, (kor'6-niir-e) a. Bolatbig to, oj* resendding 
a crown. 

Coronation, (kor-o-ntl'slmn) Act, ceremony, or solem- 
nity of crowning a sovereign. 

Coroner, (kor'o-ngr) n. [L. coronarina, from coronn, 
crown.] A legal oflicer appoiuteil to hold inqxic.st 
on oases of death, especially such as are violent, sud- 
den, or suspicious. 

Coronet, (kor'o-net) n. [L, corona, crowjj.] An in- 
ferior crown worn by noblemen; 

— an ornamental head-dress ; — 
the upper pai't of a horse’s hoof. 

Coronoid, (koi-'on-oid) n. [G. kor- 
and eidos.] Douotiug the ui>- 
per and anterior process of the 
end of the lower jaw — called the 
em'onoid process. Oorouot. 

Corporal, (kor'xw-ral) n. fF. caporal, from L. caput.] 
The lowest non-commission od officer of a company or 
troop, next below a sergeant ; — an officer under the 
master at arms. 

Corporal, (kor'po-ral) a. [L. corpora Ih, from corpus, 
body.] Belonging or relating to the Iwdy ;— liaving a 
body or substance ; material. 

CcKT^rality, (kor-po-ral'e-te) w. State of being em- 
booied ; materiality — opposed to spirituality. 
■C^ ^or ally, (kor'po-ral-lo) adv. In or with the body ; 

CorporatOt (kor'po-rat) a. [L, corporaJus, ft'om corpus, 
body.] Unitetl in an association, and endowed by 
law with the rights and liabilities of an individual. 
Corpox«tely, (kor'ix)-rut-le ) adv. In a corixirate 
capacity. 

Corporation, ' (kor-po-ra'shun) n. A united bofly of 
men ; — a munioh^j legal, mercantile, or professional 
aasooiation, authorised to act, plead, or sue, as a 
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single person, governed by its own bye-laws, and 
electing its offioe-bearers from its own body. 

Corporeal, (kor-p6're-aI) a. [L. corpcrcus, from corpwti 
body.] Having a material body or substance. 
Oorporealist, (kor-pd'rS-al-ist) n. One who denies the 
reality of spiritual existences ; a materialist. 
Corporeality, (kor-p6-re-al'e-te) n. The state of being 
corporeal. [manner. 

Corporeally, (kor-po'rC-al-le) adv. In a bodily form or j 
Corps, (kor) n. sivtj. & pi. [F. from L. corpm, body.] i 
A body of troops ; a division of an army. 

Co:^8e, (korijs) n. [L. corpus, body.] The dead body 
of a human being ; corse ; carcass. 

Corpulency, (kor'pu-len-so) n. Excessive fatness; 
fleshiness ; obesity. 

Corpulent, (kor'pfl-lent) a. [b- corpulentus, from cor- 
jms, body.] Fleshy; fat-; — stout; pursy; obese. 
Corpuscle, (kor'pus-l) n. [L. corpusculum, diminutive 
of corpus, body.] A minute particle or physical 
atom ; — an animal cell. 

Corpuscular, (kor-pus'ku-lor) a. Pertaining to or com- 
po.sod of corpuscles or small particles. 

Corradiate, (ko-ra'do-at) v. t. [L. con and radiare, to 
radiate.] To concentrate to one point, as light or 
rays. [in one point. 

Corradiation, (kd-rii-do-iVshun) n. Conjunction of rays 
Correct, (kor-rekt') a. [L. correctus, pp. of corrigere.] 
C(*nfomiable to truth, rectitmlo, or x>ropriety, or to a 
just standard; free from error or fault; accurate; 
exact. 

Correct, (kor-i‘okt') v. t. [L. con and regere, to lead 
stiuightj I'o make or set right; to bring to the 
stJuiiiarU of tj-iitli, justice, or jiropriety; — to rejjrove 
or xmnish for faults or deviations from moral rec- 
titude ; — to obviate or remove ; to counteract or 
change ; to amend '.—imp. & pp. corrected ; ppr. cor- 
recting. 

Correction, (kor-rok'shun) n. Act of correcting ; emen- 
dation of faults or errors; change for the better; 
amendment ; — punishment ; disciphne ; chastisement ; 
— ^that whicli is substituted in the place of what is 
wrong; — counteraction of what is inconvenient or 
hurtful. 

Correctional, (kor-rok'shnn-al) a. Tending to, or 
intended for, rojiroof, jiunishment, or refomation. 
Corrective, (kor-rokt'iv) a. Having the power to cor- 
rect ; tending to obviate or rectify. 

Corrective, (koi--rekt'iv) n. That which has the power 
of correcting. [rule or standard ; exactly. 

Correctly, (kor-roktfle) adu. Accurately; accordiiig to 
Correctness, (kor-rekt'nos) n. State of being correct ; 
exactness ; accuracy. 

Correlation, (kor-re-la'shun) n. [L, con and relatio.] 
Becijirocal or mutual relation ; coiTesponding simi- 
liu-ity or relation. [reciiirocal relation ; reciprocal. 

Correlative, (kor-rol'at-iv) a. Having or indicating 
Correlative, (kor-rerat-iv) n. Ono who, or that which, 
stamls.in reciprocal relation to some other person or 
thing ; — the antecedent of a pronoun. « 

Correlatively, (kor-rcl'at-iv-le) adv. In a correlative 
relation. 

Correspond, (kor-re-spond') r. i. [L. con and responders, 
to answer.] To answer one to anotber:~to be adapted; 
to be congruous ; — to have intercourse or communica- 
tion, especially hy letter i—iwip. & pp. corresponded; 
ppr. oorresponding. 

Correspondence, (kor-re-spond ' ens) n. Mutu^ adaj)- 
tation of one thing to another; congruity; fitness; 
relation ; — friendly intercourse, especially, by letters; 
— ^the letters which pass between correspondents. 
Correspondent, (kor-re-spond'ent) a. Suitable; con- 
gruous ; conformable ; answerable. 

Correspondent, (kor-re-spond'ent) n. One with whom 
intercourse is carried on by letters or messages. 
Correspondently, (kor-rS-spond'ent-le) adh. Conform- 
ably; answerably; suitably. 
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Corridor, (kor'ro-dor) n. [F. from L. curreiv, to run.] 
A gallery or passage<way in a building, flanked by the 
doom of apartments ; a covered way. | 

Corrigible, (kor're-je-bl) a. [L. to correct.] | 

Capable of being right, amended, or reformed ; — i 
worthy of being chastised ; punishable. j 

Oorrivtd, (ko-ri'val) n. A fellow-rival; a competitor; i 
an opponent. [emulous. 

Oorrival, (k5-ri'val) «. Having contending claims; 
Corroborant, (kor-rob'd-rant) a. Having the j)owcr or 
quality of giving strength ; confirming. 

Corroborant, (kor-rob'6-rant) n. A medicine that 
strengthens the body; a tonic. 

Corroborate, (kor-rob'o-riit) v, t. [L. con and rohorarc^ 
to strengthen. ) To make more strong; to .strengthen; 
— to make inoi*e certain; to oonlinn by additional 
evidence or proof: — 2*2^- corroborated; 2W^- | 
corroborating. j 

Corroboration, (kor-rob-o-nVshun) n. Tlio {\ct of con- | 
firming or strengtheniiig ; — confirmation by proof or 
evidence ; additional testimony. | 

Corroborative, (kor-robM-rat-iv) «. Giving additional l 
strength or proof ; confinnatory. i 

Corroborative, (kor-robo-rat-iv) }?. A medicine tliat 
strengthens. j 

Corrode, (kor-rdd') v.f. [L. con and Q'odcrc, to gnaw.] j 
To eat away or consume by degrees: — im/). ^ i>/k cor- ! 
roded ; corroding. [or eaten away. i 

Corrodible, (kor-rdd'e-bl) a. Capable of being <;orrodod 
Corrosion, (kor-iayzhun) n. fL. corvo.'iio.] Action of eat- I 
ing or wearing away; — state of being fretted or worn ^ 
away.^ 

Corrosive, (kor-ro'.siv) a. Having tlio ])ower of gra- 
dually wearing, consuming, or inipaii’ing; — fretting 
oi vexing. (of corn »d ing. j 

Corrosive, (kor-ros'iv) n. That which has the (|nalit,y 
Corrosively, (kor-rds'iv-ie) udi). In a oorro<ling manner. 
Corrugant, (kor'rod-gant) a. Having the iiower of 
contracting into vvrinklos. 

Corrugate, (kor'rdo-ga.t) v. t. [L. coo, and rv.fiorc, to 
wrinkle, from ruga, wrinkle.] To form or shape into 
wrinkles or folds ; to purse up : — imp. Aj pp. conni- 
gated; corrugating. [folds; furrowed. 

Corrugate, (kor'rub-gnt) o. .Shaped into wrinkles or 
Oon^gation, (kor-roo-gu'slinn) -o. A contraction into 
wrinkles. [the forehead into wrinkles. 

Corrugator, (kor'r66-g.“it-er) n. A inuselo which knits 
Corrupt, (kor-rupt') v. 1. fh. con and rompcrc, to 
break.] To change from a sound to a juiti hl or pu- j 
trescent state ; — to change fr<jm good to hud ; - to per- 
vert; to vitiate; to ileprave ; —r. /. 'I’o Ixjconio jmtrid 
or tainted ; — to hecorne vitiated , to lose puritj : -- 
imp. & 2f7>. corrupted ; jrpr, corrupting. 

Corrupt, (kor-rupt') a. Change<i ironi a soxind to a 
putrid state ; spoiled ; tainted ; — changed to .a worse 
state; vitiated; depraved; ilebasod ; ]»erverted. 
Conrupter, (kor-mpt'er) n. One who vitiates or 
destroys. 

Covuptibility, (kor-rupt-e-bil'e-te) n. Possibility of 
being comipted, vitiated, or bril^ed. frniked. 

Corruptible, (kor-rui)t'e-bl) a. tJapable of lx: ing cor- 
Corruptible, (kor-rupt'e-bl) n. That which may decay 
and perish ; the human hody. 

Corruptibleness, (kor-rupt'e-bl-nes) n. Susceptibility 
of corruption. [rupted, dcbasetl, or hribuil. 

Corruptibly, (kor-rupt'o-ble) adc. So as to bo eor- 
Corruption, (kor-rup'shuii) n. Act of corrupting, or 
state of being corrupt ; — putrid matter ; — perversion 
or deterioration of moral princi])leH eifort to de- 
stroy moral principle; bribery taint; defilement; 
depravation ; gross wickedness taint or impurity 
ofWd. 

Corruptionist, (kor-nip'shun-ist) n. One who defends 
corrupt principles anti ])racticeH. 

Corruptivef (koi-rupt'iv) a. Having tlxe quality of 
oorrupting. 
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Corruptly, (kor-rupt'le) adiK In a corrupt manner. 
Corsage, (kor'sflj) n. [F.] The waist or bodice of a 
lady’s dress. 

Corsair, (kor'sar) n. [P, corsairc, from L. curi'crc, to 
run.] A pirate ;—-a piratical vessel. 

Corse, (kors) n. A corpse ; the dead body of a human 
being. 

Corselet, (koi's'lefc) ??. [F. cors, L. corpus, body.] A 
kind of light breastplate worn 

Corset, (koriset) n. [F. com, L. 
corpus, body.] An article of dross A* 
worn by women to support or ijM ^ 

give sliaxie to the figure ; stays ; |l|i W 

Corset, (koriset) v. t. I’o inclose 
in a coi-set : — imp. <fc j)p. cor- 
seted ; ppr. corseting. 

Cortege, (kor'trir.h) vi. [F.,lt. cw- 
ti {/gi o, train. ] A train of attend- Corselet, 
ants. 

Cortes, (kor'tt"z) 9?. p/. |Sp. As Pg. corfc, court.] The 
legislative nssemblios of !Si)ain and iPortugal. 

Cortical, (kor'tik-al) a. |L. cortejr, bark.] Belong- 
ing tt> or resembling bark or lind ; external. 
Corundum, (kor-nn'<ium) ?/. [Hind, ^y/rrnnf.] The 
earth alnniina, as fomid native in a crystalline state; 
— (idumantiiic spar. [shining. 

Coruscant, ( kd-nis'k.ant) a. Glittering by fljishes; 
Coruscate, (kd-rus'krit) r. i. [Ij. coruscarc, to flash.] 
To lighten; to glitter; — to tlirow ott' vivid flashes 
of light. 

Coruscation, (kd-rus-kri'shun) v. A suddoii flash or 
pl.'iy of light; ” ;i flash of intellectual brilliancy. 
Corvette, (kor-vet') n. (J'\ corvette, fc>i>. corveto,.] A 
ship of war, of less tonnage and armament than a 
frigate, used to cany .advices. 

Corvine, (kor'vin) 'h [L. c(>/ ca.s’, crow.] Pertaining to 
the crow or raven. 

Corybant, (kor'e-bant) n. IG. 1‘onihas.] A priest of 
Cybcle ; — a frantic or frenzied i)evsoii. 

Corymb, (koFini) u. [G. koramhos.] A species of in- 
flortiscence, in wliich the lesser flower-stalks are pro- 
tlueed along the oomwon shdk on both sides, and 
rise to the siiine height, so as to form an even surface. 
Corymbose or Corymbous, (kor-im'bos) a. Consisting of 
corymbs; resembling clusters. 

Corypheus, (kor-o-fc'us) v.. (G. korajdatios, standing 

at tlie head.] The conductor or leader of the dramatic 
choiais; any chief or leadi:r. 

Co-secant, (kd-se'k ant) >/. |L. courplvmvnii sccans.'] The 
secant of tlie compUanont of an 
are <»r angle: — in the figure, A I), i. 
which is the secant of the arc UF, \ 
is the co-.sceant of the complement \ 
of that arc, or BIO. ""'N. 

Cosey, (kozo) a. Snug; comfort- / \ \ 

able. f \ \ 

Cosey, (ko'ze) n. A covering of ^ 

cloth or knitted worsted, for a 
teapot. Co-secant. 

Co-sme, (kr/sin) n. fL. complemenii sinus.] The sino 
of the complement of an arc or 
angle:— in the figure, BF, wliich is 
the sine »)f the are CF, is the co-sino 
of lOF, the comi>leraont of that arc. / \ \ 

Cosmetic, (koz-met'ik) a. [G. hmne- f \ \ 

liko.s, from kosmos, order.] Improv- (f— b — 1 ^ — 
ing the beauty of the skin or com- 
]ilexion. Ci)-Biue. 

Cosmetic, (koz-met'ik) n. Any external application 
that helps to improve the complexion. 

Cosmical, (koz'ino-kal) a. [Q. kosmikos, from kosmosj; 
Pertaining to tlie world; expressing the order ill crear 
tiou; — i>ei*taining to the solar system risilig or 
setting with the suu. 
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OoimMlir* (koz'mik-al-le) adv. With the son at rising 
or setting. [in cosmogony. 

Gosmo^niilt, (koz-mog'on-ist) n. One who is vemed 
Oosmogvmy, (koz-mog'on-e) n. [G. ko»mo8, world, and 
gigneithaiy to beget.] The doctrine of the origin and 
formation of the world. 

Ooamographer, (koZ'mog^ra-fQr) n. One who is versed 
in cosmography. [cosmogiaphy. 

Gosmographioal, (koz-mo-graf^ik-ol) a. Pertiuniag to 
Oosinography, (koz-mog'ra-fe) n. [G. koamm, world, 
and graphtiny to write.] A description of the world ; 
--the science which teaches the form or figure of the 
world, and the disposition of its parts ; — the repre- 
sentation of such, as on a chai’t. 

Oosmologist, (koz-inoro-jist) n. One who is versed in 
cosmology. 

Oosmology, (koz-mol'o-je) n. [G. knumm, the world, and 
logo/ty discourse.] The science of the world; — a treatise 
on the elements or constituent j tarts of the world, 
their stiaicture and combination, tlio Jaws of motion, 
and the general order and course of nature. 
Oosmoplastio, (koz-mo-pl.*is'tik) a. IG. komm, the 
worJef, and pUmein, to form.] Pertaining to the 
formation of the world. 

Ooamopolitan, (koz-nu^-pol'e-tan) n. [G. hmiost, the 
world, and poliSy city.] A citizen of the world. 
Cosmopolitism, (koz-mop'oi-o-tizni) n. Citizonship of 
the world: — regard Ut the general weal of mankind, 
as opposed to patriotism or civism. 

Coamorama, (koz-mo-ra'ma) n. (G. kosmos, the world, 
and to see.] An (Optical exliibition of draAviugs 
or paintings of the world. 

Cosmos, (koz'mos) VI. |G. order.] The xmi verse 

— so called from its perfect arrangement ; — the sys- 
tem of law and order in creation. 

Cossack, (kos'sak) n. Tlie name of a military i)eople, 
skilfiil as horsemen, who inhabit the Ukraine in tlio 
llussian empire. 

Cost, (kost) n. Amount paid, or engaged to lx» paid, for 
any thing bought ; charge ; expense ; — loss of any 
kind : sulfering; — /d. Exjionses ineurred in litigation. 
Cost, (kost) r. t. [L, cfm and fttarey to shuid.] To re- 
quire to be given or liiid out for; — to require to be 
l^rne ; to cause to be suftbrod: — /mp. At cost; 
ppr. costing. 

Costal, (kost'al) a. [L. conta, rib.] Pertaining to the 
side of the body or the ribs. 

Costean, (kos'te-an) v. i. [Sax. coslumy to try.] In 
mining, to seek for lode by sinking small pits. 
Costermonger, (kost'gr-niung-ger) n. An itinerant 
seller c»f fruit, &c. 

Costive, (kos'tiv) a. fij. con and fstipnre, to press to- 
gether.] Bound in the bowels ; coiiHti[iated. 
Costiveness, (koa'tiv-nos) oi. Obstruction in the boivels; 
— ^prolonged detention of fecal mutter in tbe bowels. 
Costliness, (kost'le-ues) n. Gimt co.st or exj>onse. 
Costly, (ko.st'Ie) a. Of great cost; of a higii price; 
dear; exiiensivo. 

Costume, {kos'tum)u. [F. from L. cofiftaeiudo, custom.] 
An establislied manner, mode, or style, cupeciath/ of 
dress ; — dress peculiar or apiirqpriato, as to a nation, 
office, or chai'acter. 

Cot, (kot) n. [A. -8. cMe, IceL ito^.] A small house; 
a but; a shod or inclosure for beasts. 

Co-taagont, (ko-tan'jent) n. [L. compUmenti tangens.^ 
The tangent of the complement of 
an arc or angle.— In the figure, DL, ^ 
which is the timgent of the arc I)B, \ 
is the co-tangent of BA, the com- V n 
plement of that arc. 

Cotemporaneous, (kd-tera-po-ra'no-us) / \ \ 

a. Living or being at the same time. ' \ \ 

Cotemporary, (ko-tem'po-ra-re) a. ^ ' 

Living or being at the same time. 

Cotemporary, (k6-tem'p6-ra-re) n. One Co,- tangent, 
who Uves at the Bome time with another. 
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Coterie, (ko'te-rS) n. [F.] A set or circle of persons; 
a friendly group ;— a select society. 

Co-tidal, (ko-tld'al) a. [Co and iiUal] Marking or in- 
dicating an equality in tbe tides. 

Cotillon, (ko-tiFyun) [F. cotillon.'] A brisk dance 
of eight iiersons ; a quadrille. 

Cott, (kot) ??,. [A. -8. cote.] A little bed; a cradle; a 
bedstead which can be folded together. 

Cottage, (kot'tHj) n. [From cot.] A small, neat dwell- 
ing house of one story. [hut or cottage. 

Cottager or Cotter, (kot'taj-er) n. One who lives in a 
Cotton, (kot'n) n. [A. qoton.] A soft, downy substance, 
resembling fine wool, growing in the capsules or pods 
of the cotton-plant ;-~cloth made of cotton. 

Cotton, (koPn) v. i. To liso with a nap, as cloth ; — to 
unite together ; to agi’oo. 

Cotton-plant, (kot'n -plant) n. A plant of several spe- 
cies, growing in Avarm climates, 
and producing tho cotton of com- ^ 

Cotton-wood, (kot'-n-w6od) n. A i 

tree of tho i)oplar kind. 

Cotton-wool, (kot'n-Avool) n. Cot- X 

ton in its raAv or Avooliy state. || 

Cottony, ( kot'n-u ) <i. Covered ^ 
with luiirs or pubescence, like 
cotton ; downy. 

Cotyledon, (kot-o-l("'don) n. [G. jKKKiM 

koUilP.don.] One of tl JO seed-lobes 
of a i>laiit AAhich incloses and //)/ 
nourishes the embryo plant, and |) v 

then perishes. 

Cotyledonous, ( kot-o-led'on-us) a. Cotton-plant. 
I’ertuining to cotyledons ; having a seed-lobe. 

Couch, (ko\ich) r. t. [F. couchvr, to lie down.] To lay 
doAvn on a bod or resting-place ; — to compose to rest ; 
— to rest or fix, as a spear or lance; — to express in 
oljscure terms; to phrase; — to comprise; — to re- 
move .0, cataiact ; — v. i. To lie doAvn, jjs on a bed ; to 
reiMvse; — to lie doAvn for concealment ; to hide; — to 
bend tho body, as in reverence, pain, &c. : — inq). & 
pp. couched; ppr. couching. 

Couch, (kouch) n. A bed ; a place for night rest and 
sleep a plJM;e for day rest ; a sofa or easy chair ;— 
the lair of a beast ; — a layer or stratum, as of barley 
for malting, or of size in ijainting. 

Couchant, (koueh'ant) a. Lying down with the head 
raised — said of a lion or other 

Coucher, (kouch'er) vi. One A 

who couciies a cataract. [F.J w 

Cougar, (koo'gar) n. A car- ^ || 
nivorous feline quadruped of fm 
the American continent: — , 

callod also puma and 2 )an- Coucliaut. 

tJier. 

Cough, (kof)«. [M. IT. Ger. kiUlicny to breath, ktehm. 

to gasp.] A violent effort of tho lungs, usually attended- 
with a harsh sound, to throAv off irritating matter; 
a violent sonorous expiration. 

Cough, (kof) V. i. To make a violent effort, attended 
Avith a harsh sound, to tlu’ow off irritating matter 
from tlie throat or lungs; — u. t. To expel from the 
lungs by a cough; to expectorate, as phlegm: — imp. 
& pp. coughed ; p 2 >r. coughing. 

Could, (koOd) inq). of cav. Was able, Oiipable, or bus- 
coptible. [the cutting jxart of a ])lough. 

Coulter, (kol't^r) n. [L. cutter.] A ploughshare; 

I Council, (koun'sil) n. [L. conciliumy from concirey to 
assemble,] An assembly summoned for consultation 
or advice;— the body nominated to advise the sove- 
reign in matters of government;— the representatives 
elected by the citizens for the municipal government 
of a city; an assembly of prelates and dcM^rs, repre- 
senting the church; congress; convocation. 




Oottnoill<n^ (kouTi'8il>er) n. A member of a counoil. 
Oountelf (koun'sel) n. [L. covmlmmt from coymilera^ 
to consult.] Advice, opinion, or instruction; — con- 
sultation; interchange of opinions ; — result of con- 
sultation or delibemtion deliberate purpose ;--one 
who gives advice, especially in legal matters; the 
legal atlvocatcs united in the management of a case ; 
design; scheme; plan. 

Counsel, (koun'sel) v. t. To advise, admonish, or in- 
struct;— to recommend: — imjj. fupp. counselled ; jjpr, 
oounseUing. 

Oounsellable, (koun'std-a-bl) a. Willing to receive coun- 
sel ; disposed to follow advice. 

Counsellor, (koun'sel-er) n. One who counsels; an 
advisor a member “of a council ; — one who gives 
advice in q uestions of law ; a barrister. 

Counsellorsmp, (koun'sel-§r-slup) 7i. The ofllco of a 
counsellor. 

Count, (kount) v.t. [F. conter, from L. computare, to 
reckon.] To number ; to suui up or reckon ;— to place 
to account; to regard as one’s own;— to ascribe or 
charge to another ; to impute ; — v. i. To be oouiiteil ; 
hence, to sw'ell the number ; to add strength or intlu- 
enco ;— to depend ; to rely ;— to pleiwl (u aliy : — imp. 
&>pp. countea; ppr. counting. 

Count, (kount) n. Act of numbering, or the amount 
ascertained hy numbering; reckoning: — a statement 
of a plaintitf’s case in court ; — one of several charges in 
an indictment. 

Count, (kount) n. fP. comte, from L. roj/<<?.s’.] One 
holding a title of foreign nobOity equivalent to that 
of an English earl. 

Countenance, (koun'ten-an.s) fP. contoiavcc, from 
L. continere, to hold.] Outline or external visjigo of 
a body ; — appearance or cxj)rcssion of the face ; look ; 
aspect ;— the face ; the features ;— approving sisiKJct ; 
favour ; encouragement. 

Countenance, (koun'ten-ans) v. t. To give bodily pres- 
ence and support ; to look on with approving eye ; 
to aid by word and deed; — to make a show or i)rotenco 
of i)ap. (fe pp. countenanced ; P 2 >r. countenancing. 
Counter, (kouiit'cr) n. One who counts, or keoiw an 
account ; — a piece of metal, wood, <fcc., in the form 
of a coin, usetl in reckoning; — a biblo or lx)ard on 
which money is counted, and on wliich goods are laid 
for examination hy jnirchasers ; — a check, as uxkjh 
articles delivered ; — a tell-tale. 

Counts, (kount'er) a. Contrary: opiiosito. 

Counter, (kount'er) adv. [K. contra, L. contra, .gainst.] 
Contrary ; in opixjsition ; in uii fippositc direction. 
This word is prefixed to many others, chiefly verbs 
and nouns, exxuessing opposition or contrariety. 
Counteract, (koun-ter-akt') v. t. To act in oxqw>sitioii 
to ; to hinder, defeat, or frustrate by contrary agency: 
—imp. & pp. counteracted ; ppr. counteracting. 
Counteraction, (koun-ter-ak'shun) n. Action in opjx)- 
sition ; cojitrary agency; hindrance. 

Cotmteraotive, (koun-ter-akt'iv) a. Tending to counter- 
act or hinder. 

CounAer-attraction, ( koun-ter-at-trak'slmn ) n. Oppo- 
site attraction ; — allurcnietit of a difl'ereiit kind. 
Counterbalance, (koun-ter-bfil'ans) v. t. To opi)ose with 
equal weight; to act itgainst with equal power or 
effect & pp. counterbalanced; counter- 
balancing. 

Counter-balance, (koun-ter-bal'ans) n. Equal opposing 
weight ; equal jKiwer or agency acting in opposition. 
Counter-ohstf ge, (koun'ter-charj ) n. An opixisito charge. 
Countercliarm, (koun-ter-charm') v. t. To destroy the 
effect of enchantment '.—imp. & pp. coxmteroharmed ; 
ppr. oounterchanning. 

Cwunter-oharm, (koun'ter-charm) n. That which has 
the iKiwecr of dissolving or opposing the effect of a 
okarm, [check. 

iDoniiteroheo^ (koun'-tgr-chek') v.t. To oppose ; to 
(koun'tgr-chek) n. Check ; stop ; rebuke; 


Counter-current, (koun't$r-kur-ent) n. A current run- 
ning in an opposite diiuction from that of the main 
current. ^ 

Counterfeit, (koun ’tgr-fit) v.t. [P. eontrefaire, L. 
confm and fax;cre.] To put on a semblance of;— to 
copy or imitate without authority or right, and with a 
view to deceive or defraud : to forge ; — v. i. To dis- 
semble; to feign: — iiup. & pp. counterfeited; ppr. 
ooimterfeiting. 

Counterfeit, ( koun'ter-fit ) a. Having a resemblance 
to ; — fabricated in imitation of; — false; Bjiurious; 
hyiiocritical. 

Counterfeit, (koun'ter-flt) n. An imjiostor; one who 
liersonatos another ; — tme who obtains goods on folso 
jiretences or by forged orders; — a forged imitation, 
as of handwriting, bank-note, &c. 

Counterfeiter, (koun'ter-fit-er) n. One who counter- 
feits ; a forgiu*. 

Counter-irritant, (kouu'tcr-ir'nt-ant) v. That which is 
used to jiroduco irritation in some part of the body, 
in order to relieve inllammation in some other part. 
Coimter- irritation, (koun'ter-ir-vit-a'shnn) a. Irrita- 
tion excited in one ]iart of the body with the view of 
relieving irritation in another. 

Countermand, ( koun- ter-inand') v.t. [P. contre, 
against, and ma ndcr, to command. J To revoke a former 
ccnnmand; — to contradict the ordeis of another:— 
imp. & pp. countermanded ; ppr. countermanding. 
Coimtermand, ( koun 'ter- maml) 'n. Kcvocation of a 
former command ; a contrary order. 

Countermarch, (koun-tcr-march') v.i. To march Ixick, 
or to march in a reversed order: — imp. & pp. ooun- 
[ termarched; ppr. countermarching, 

1 Counter-march, (koiin'tcr- march) n. A marching back ; 
— a change of the wings or face of a battalion. 
Counter-mark, (koun'ter-mark) n. An adilitional mark 
on goods : — the mark of the goldsmiths’ company 
jdaced over the mark of the maker; — an artificial 
cavity made in the teeth of horses to disguise their age. 
Counter-mine, ( konn'ter-min ) i,. A gallery under 
ground, constructed to meet and surprise the mines 
of the enemy ;— any scheme to frustrate the designs 
of an ojiponent. 

Gountermme, ( koun -ter -min') v.t. To oppose hy 
means of a counter-mine ; — to frustrate by secret 
and opposing measures ; -r. «. To make a countor- 
niino or countcr-i>lot : — imp. & pj). countermined; 
ppr. countermining, [motion. 

Counter-motion, (koun'ter-md-shuri) n. An op^iosing 
Counter -movement, ( koun 'ter- mOdv-ment ) n. A 
movenieiit made in ox)})osition to another ; — a coun- 
teracting motion. fa counterpart. 

Counterpane, (koun'ter-iifln) n. A coverlet for a bed ; — 
Counterpart, (koiin'ter-xiart) n. The corresponding 
part ; the ])art that fits, answers, or agrees with an- 
other ; — a duplicate ; a copy ;— a co-relative quality. 
Counterplot, (kt>un-tcr-plot') r. t. To oppose one plot 
by another ; to moot stratagem hy stratagem. 
Counterplot, (kouii'ter-plot) n. A plot or artifice oii- 
}X)sed to another. 

Counterpoint, (koun'ter-point) n. An oiiposite point ; 
— a cover for a bed; — musical notation, exhibiting 
the relations of the different parts or notes ; hence, 
comiwsition of harmonious modulations to a melody. 
Counterpoise, (kouu-ter-poiz') v. t. To act against wdth 
equal weight; to counterbalance ; — to act against with 
equal power or effect : — imp. & pp. counterpoised ; 
ppr. counterpoising. 

Counterpoise, (koun'tgr-poiz) n. A weight sufficient 
to balance another ;— equal power or force acting in 
opposition. 

Counter-poison, (koun'tgr-poi-zn) n. A poison .which 
obviates the effect of another ; an antidote. 
Counter-pressure, (koun-t§r-presh'ur)rt. Op^wsing ibreo 
px resistance; — force acting in a contrary direction. . 
vttuntersbarp, (koun'ter-skarp) ». The exterior slope 


(koun'tgr-chek) n. Check; stop; rebuke; { Cttuntersoaxp, (koun't^r-skaip) ». The exterior slope 
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of the whole covered way, with ita para- 
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Ct^tereiga, (koun-ter-sln') v, t To sign in addition 
and opp<^te to the signature of a principal or supe- 
rior, in order to attest the authenticity of a writ- 
^ ing:-^inip. & pp. countersigned; ppr, cotmtersign- 
ing. 

Countersign, (koun^ter-sin) n. The signature of a sec- 
’ retary or other subordinate officer to a writing signed 
by the T>i’incij>al or superior, to attest its autlientieity: 
—a private sign, word, or phrase, which must ho 
given in order to pass a sentry; a military watch- 
word. 

Counter-signal, (koun'tgr-sig'nal) n. A cori*esponding 
signal. 

Countersink, (koun-ter-singk') r. t. To form, as a de- 
pression, for the reception of the head of a screw or 
Wt below the surface: — imp. pp. countersunk; i 
ppr. countersinking. 

Coimtersink, (kouu'tgr-singk) n. A cavity for receiv- 
ing the head of a screw or l)olt;— -a tool for fonii- 
ing such. 

Counterslope, (koun'ter-sldp) n. overlianging slope. 
Counter-step, (koun'ter-stejt) n. Contraiy method t)f 
procedure. • 

Cfounter-tenor, (koun'ter-ten'or) n. One of the middle 
parts between the tenor and the treble. 

Countervail, (koiin-t<jr-va,l') v. t, f6V>a/#<erjind L. vakre, 
to be strong.] To act against with ecjual force or 
effect; to thwart or overcome by such action; lo i)al- 
ance : — imp. & pp. coimtervailed ; counter- 

vailing. 

Countervail, (koun'icr-vtll) n. Ecpial weight, strength, 
or value ; compensation. 

Counteiweigh, (kouii-ter-wjV) v.t. To weigh against; 
to counterbalance. 

Counterwork, (koun-ter-wurk') v. t. To work in oi)i)o- 
sitioii to ; to counteract. 

Countess, (kount'es) 'a. [E. ccrfjfmc,.] The consoH of 

an earl or count. 

Counting-house, (kount/ing-hous)a. The house or r(»om 
appropriated lo the keeping of books, letters, j)apeis, 
and accounts. 

Countless, ( kount'les ) a. Innumerable ; numberless ; 
multitudinous. 

Countrified, (kim'tre-fid) a. [lOng. covult'p, and L. 
fdeere, to make.] Having the appeaianet> ami luaii- 
iiers of the country ; rustic ; rude. 

Country, (kuu'tre) r. fF. amir^,e, from L. conirn, 
against,] A tract of land ; district ; jjrupcrJy land in 
the vicinity of a city; — any large tract of land; terri- 
tory ; kingdom ; — the land of one’s birth or resid- 
ence ; — ^the inhahitants of a district or kingdom. 
Country, (kun'tre) a. Pertaining to tin? territory out- 
side or distant from a city ; rural ; nistic. 

Countryman, (kuii'tre-man) n. An inhabitant or native 
of a country ; one born in the same country ;— one 
who dwells in the country; a j'ustic. 

County, (kouii'te) n. (F. comte, L. comitaiwi.] The 
lands of a Count or Earl ; a shire ; — one of the largo 
districts or territorial divisions of tluj kingdom, hav- 
ing its IjOid-lieutenant, iSlierifis, Justice.s, and Con- 
stabulary force, assessing itself for public and par- 
ochial burdens, and electing its represontjitivcs to 
Parliament. 

Couple, (kup'l) n. [L. copula.] Two things of the 
same kind connected together or taken togetJier; 
—a betrothed or manied pair; pair; brace; chain; 
link. 

Couple, (kup'l) V. t. To link or connect together , to 
join ; — to unite as male and female ; to m.ai'ry; — r. i. 
To come together as male and female ; to form a 
sexual union ; to embrace :^imp. & pp. coupled ; 
coupling! 

Couplet, (kuplet) n* , [P. diminutive of coupU.} Two 
verses ; two lines of venae which rhyme. 


Coupling, (kup'ling) n. Act of bringing or coming to-’ 
gether; connection; — that which 
couples or connects one thing 
witli another, as a hook, chain, 
or other contrivance. 

Coupon, (k<')6'pong) n. [P. from 
couper, to cut.] An interest cer- 
tificate attached to a transfer- 
able bond. 

Courage, (kur'ai) n. [F. from E. 

<Yir, heart.] Bravery ; fearless- 
ness ; foi-titudo ; — intrepidity ; Coupling, 
valour ; boldness ; daring. 

Courageous, (kur-a'jC-us) a. Bold ; daring ; — possess- 
ing, or characterized by, courage ; brave ; intrepid ; 
adventurous. 

Courageously, (knr-ri'je-us-le) r/dr. Boldly ; bravely. 
Courageousness, (kur-a'je-us-nes) n. The quality of 
courage. 

Courant, (ko6r-ant')5?. [P. couWr, to run.] A piece of 
music in triple time ; — a lively kind of dance ; — a 
now'spai)or. 

Courier, (koo're-er) v. fP, from coiirir, to run.] A 
messenger sent in haste wdth letters or despatches, 
usually on jmblic bu.siness ; an express. 

Course, (kors) n. |P. coum', ij. from cimrrp, to run.] 
A moving forward, or ])a.ssiiig from one jioint to an- 
othev ; - journey ; voyagu ; career; — the lino of pro- 
grc.sH; loute; direction ; — the ground traversed ; path; 
way ; bed of a stream ; ground on W'hich a race is 
run: — the manner of progiuss ; regnlar series; suc- 
cession; systemat izotl form of lecturing or teaching; 
— ivay <»f life ; conduct ; — a service of dishes of one 
kind at a meal ; — a continued level range of stones 
of the same height tliroughout the face of a build- 
ing : — pi. The menstrual Ilux ; — tlio lower sails of a 
ship. 

Com'se, (kors) r.t. To run, hunt, or chase after; to 
]nir.suo ; — to Imnt hares with Juirriers ; — to niu 
tlii'ough or over; — to cause to run; — i. To run as 
if in a race, or in hunting : — inijK k,pp. coursed ; ppr. 
coursing. [swift oi* spirited horse ; a racer. 

Courser, (kors'er) v. One who coiir.es or hnnto; — a 
Court, (kort) n. [.A.-.S. curt, L. r.driaJ] An inclosed 
space; a yard or area; — the residence of a sovereign 
or other dignitaiy ; — pei’sons composing the retinue of 
a sovereigji; - the appointed as.sembling of the retinue 
of a sovereign ; — attention directed to a person in 
power ; comluct rlesignetl to gain favour ; — a legfd 
txibunal; the judge or judge, s, as distinguished from 
the counsel ; — the session of a judicial assembly ; — the 
liall where justice is administeied ',—pl. Places where 
wor.shii> i.s olfereil. 

Court, (kort) v. t. To endeavour to gain the favour 
of; to strive to please; — to seek in marriage; to woo: 
— imp. Ai pp. courted ; courting. 

Court-day, (kort'dii) n. A day in Avhioh a court sits to 
julminister justice. 

Courteous, (kurt'e-us) a. [From con rl.] Polite; woll- 
bred; of court-like or elegant manners; pertaining 
to, or expressive of, courtesy; gentlemanly. 
Courteously, (kurt'e-ns-Ie) miv. Ju a courteous in .inner. 
Courteousness, (kurt'e-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
courteous; civility of maimers; obliging condescen- 
sion ; complaisance. 

Courtesan, (kurt'e-zan) n. [P. courtimne.’] A prosti- 
tute ; a liarlot. 

Courtesy, (kurt'e-se) n. Elegance and politeness of 
manners ; — jin act of civility or respect ; — favour or 
indulgence, as distinguished from right. 

Courtesy, (kui t'se) n. A gesture or expression of re- 
spect or civility by women — consisting in a slight 
inclination of the body. 

Courtesy, (kurt'se) v. i. To bow the body slightly, as 
an expression of civility or respect ; — &* pp. 
oourtesied; ppr. courtesymg, 
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Court'luuid, (kdriliatid) n. Manner of writing, used 
in records and judicial pinceediugs. 

Court-house, (kovt'hous) n. A house in which estab- 
lished courts are held. 

Courtier, (k6rt'e-§r) n. [From cowri.] One who fre- 
quents the couits ofj princes ; — one who courts or 
solicits favour. 

Courtliness, (kOrt'le-nes) n. Quality of being courtly 
or high-bred ; elogjinoe of manners ; stately and digni- 
fied deportment. 

Courtly, (kort'le) a. Relating to a court; court-like; 
high-bred;— disposed to favour the great; fawning; 
obsequious. 

Court-martial, (koit-miir'shal) n. A court of military 
or naval ofiicei's, for the trial of oflencea against iiiili- 
tary or naval laws. [of silk. 

Court-plaster, (kort'plas-ter) n. Sticking-jdastor made 

Courtship, (kort'ship) n. Act of soliciting favour by 
complaisance or flattery ; — act of wooing to marriage. 

Court-yard, (kbrt'yard) n. A couit or inclosure be- 
longing to a house. 

Cousin, (kuz'n) n. [P. coiusr/j.] One collaterally 
related ; a kinsman ; the son or daughter of an uiielo 
or aunt. 

Cousin-german, (kuz'n-jcr-man) ??. A first cousin ; a 
cousin in the fest generation. 

Cove, (kov) n. [A.-S. ctJ/d.] A small inlot, creek, 
or bay : a recess in the sea-shore ; — a concave mould- 
ing ; the arched part of a vault. 

Cove, (kov) V. t. To ai'ch over. 

Covenant, (kuv'en-ant) n. [P. convemnt^ L. convenire.} 
A mutual agreement in writing and under seal; a 
contract ; — a writing containing the terms of jigroe- 
nient between parties a form of action for the viola- 
tion of a contract ;-—tlio terms in which God conde- 
scends to deal with his creatures ; contract ; eomjyact; 
bargain ; stipulation. 

Covenant, (kuv'en-aiit) v. i. To enter into a formal 
agi'eement; to bind one’s self by contract; bargain; 
stipulate ; — v. t. To grant or promise by covenant : — 
imp. & pp, covenanted; ppr. covenanting. 

Covenanter, ( kuv'oii-aiit-or ) n. One wlio makes a 
covenant; one who subscribed the Scottisli National 
Covenant in the reign of Charles 1. 

Cover, (kuv'er) v. t. f fj. con and operire, to cover.] 
To overspretui the snrfiioe or body of ; — to brood or 
sit on; — to hide from sight; to conceal; — to jdace 
under shelter ; to protect ; to (lofeiul ; — to oxtoiul over ; 
to be sufficient for; to comprehend or include; — to 
put the usual head-dress ou : —imp. pp, covered ; 
ppr. covering. 

Cover, (kuv'er) n. Any thing which is laid, sot, or 
spread upon, about, or over another ; an envt5lo]ie; 
a lid ; — anything which veils or conceals; a screen; 
disguise ; a cloak ; — concealment, shelter, defence ; — 
woods, underbrush, tVcc., which conceal game. [F. 
coaverte.l Table furniture for a meal. 

Covering, (kuv'er-ing) n. Any thing spread or laid 
over another, whether for security or concoalment. 

CoveiTet, (kuv'er-let) n. [F. couvrir, to cover, and lit, 
bed.] The uppermost cover of a bed ; quilt. 

Covert, (kuv'ert) «. [P. covert, pj). of corrir.] Cov- 

ered over ; — sheltered ; concealed ; — ^undcr protccti<m, 
as a married woman. 

Covert, (kuv'ert) n. A place wdiich covers and protects; 
a shelter ; a defence ; a hiding place ; a thicket. 

Covertly, (kuv'grt-le) adv. Secretly; closely; in priv.ate. 

Covertwe, (kuv'ert-ur) w. Covering; shelter; defence; 
— condition of a woman under the protection of her 
husband. 

Covet, (kuv'et) v. t. [P. convoiter, L. cupere, to desire.] 
To wish for with eagerness;— to wisli for inordinately, 
unreasonably, or unlawfully; hanker after ; lust after: 
— imp. ^ pp. coveted ; ppr. coveting. 

Covetablo, ftiv'et-a-bl) a. Capable or worthy of being 
desired. 


Covetous, (kuv'et-us) a. Very desirous ;— inorcfinatoly 
desirous ; excessively eager ; avaricious for gain. 
Covetously, (kuv'et-iis-le) adv. With a strong or inor- 
dinate desire to obtain and possess ; eagerly ; avari- 
ciously. 

Covetousness, (kuv'et-us-nes) n. Strong or inordimvto 
desire of obtaining and ])ossessing some supx)osedguod, 
especially riches ; avarice; greed. 

Covey, (kuv'e) n. [P. coact r, to brocxl.] An old bmi 
with her brood of young; a small flock of birds;— a 
company; a set. 

Covin, (kuv'iu) n. [F. covine, L. convenire, to agree.] 
A collusive or deceitful agreement between two or 
more persons to prejudice a third. 

Coving, (kbv'ing) w. The projection of the upper 
stories of a bouse over those bene.ath ; — the jamw of 
a fire-place. 

Cow, (kow) n. [A.-S. cA, Icol. Kt.] The female of the 
bovine genus of animals. 

Cow, (kow) r, t. [Icel. X to depress.] To dei^ress 
with. fear ; to sink the si)irits or courage ; to intimi- 
date : — iiiiji. <fc pp. cowed; ppr. cowing. 

Coward, (kow'erd) n. jP. couurd.} One who lacks 
courage to meet danger ; a timid or pusillanimous 
man ; ])oltroon ; dastard? [base. 

Coward (kow'erd) a. Destitute of courage ; timid ; 
Cowardice, (kow'erd is) v. Want of courage to face 
danger ; timidity: jm.sillanimity. 

Cowardliness, (kow'erd-lo-nes) n. ‘Want of courage; 
cowardice. 

Cowardly, (kow'erd-le) a. Wanting courage to face 
danger ;— proeee<ling from fear of danger ; befitting a 
coward ; timid ; dastardly ; mean ; base. 

Cowardly, ( kow'erd-Jo) adr. In the manner of a 
cow'ard. 

Cower, (kow'er) v. i. [W. cirruni, to cower.] To sink 
by bending the knees ; to crouch, especially through 
four:— imp. &. pp. cowered; ppr. cowering. 

Cow-heel, (kow'hel) n. The foot of a cow boiled. 
Cowherd, (kow'herd) n. One who tends cows. 
Cowhide, (kow'hid) n. The hide of a cow; — leather 
nm<le of tlie hide of a cow; — a scourge or whip made 
of cow’s hide. 

Cowhide, (kow'lild) r. i. To beat or whip with a cow- 
hide: — imp. k pp. cowhided; ppr. cowhiding. 

Cowl, (kowl) w. |A.-iS. cuhle, L. cucu/tvs, cap, hood.] 
A monk’s hood or liabit ; — a cowl-shaped cap for 
the top of chimneys, I like a cowl. 

Cowled, (kowld) a. Wearing a cowl; hooded;— shaiied 
Cow-leech, (kow'hlch) n. One who professes to heal 
the diseases of eows. 

Cow-pox, (kuw'peks) n. A pustular eruption of the 
cow, which, when coinmunicatod to the human sys- 
tem by inoculation, i>resorvc8 from small pox. 
Cowslip, (kow 'slip) 90 ['Perhaps for A spe- 

cies of ))riruroKc which ap])ears early in the spiing. 
Coxcomb, (koks'kbm) n. [Cor/c!< comb.] A strip of red 
cloth notched like the comb of a cock, which fools 
wore in their c.a]is; — the cap itself; — a supeificial 
pretender to knowieilge or accomplishments ; a fop. 
Coxcombry, (koks'koni-re) n. The manners of a cox- 
comb; foppishness. 

Coy, (koy) «. [P. cop, from L. qvAea, rest.] Reserved ; 

shy; — shrinking from approach or familiarity; modest. 
Coyish, (koy'ish) a. Son\ewhat coy or reserved. 

Coyly, (koy'le) adv. With reserve; shyly. 

Coyness, (koy'nes) n. Reserve; shyness; backward- 
ness ; appearance or affectation, of modesty. 

Cozen, (kuz'n) v.t. [Ger. hosen, to wheedle,] To 
cheat; to defraud; to beguile; to deceive & 

pp. cozened ; ppr. cozening. 

Cozenage, ( kuz'n -aj) n. The art or practice of 
cheating; artifice; trick; fraud. 

Cozily, (kSz'e-le) adv. Snugly ; comfortably. 

Oozy, (k6z'e) a. [P. cauae^', to talk, Gei-. koaen.} Snug; 
comfortable; easy :— aJiso Cosey. 




Omb, (kmb) n. [A.-S. crahbo, G. karahoi.'^ A crusta- 
oeous aiciimal having the body 
covered with a crust -Jike 
shell called the carapax. It 
has i^n legs, the front pair 
of which terminate in claws ; 

—the fourth sign in the 
zodiac^ rw.] A wild apple, 
or the tree producing it; — 
a crane for raising heavy Crab 

weights. 

Crabbed, (krab'ed) a. [Prom crab.] Harsh; rough; 
austere; contracted, as handwriting; sour; testy; 
cross; cynical. 

Orabbedly, (krab'ed-lo) adv. In a crabbed manner. 
Crabbedness, (krab'ed-nos) n. State of being crabbed. 
Crack, (krak) v. t. [P. craquer, Dan. Irakkr.., Gael. 
& Ir. d'ac.] To break without entire sei>aration of 
X)arts ; to fissure ; — to rend with grief or imiu ; to dis- 
tress; to disorder, as tlio brain ; to derange :~to cause 
to sound abruptly and sharply; to snap;— to utter 
smartlj)^ ; — v. i. To be fractured withotit quite 8ei)ar- 
nting into parts ; — to go to ])ieeeB ; to bo ruinoci or 
im^iaiicd ; — to utter a loud or sharp sudden sound: 
—imp. & pp. cracked ; ppr. cracking. 

Crack, (krak) n. A partial se 2 iaration of the parts 
of a substance: a cliink or fissure; — a sharj) noise; 
the break in the voice at imberty ; — craziness of intel- 
lect; insanity. fintolloct; .^razy. 

Crack-brained, (krak'bniiid) a. Having an iiniiair^ 
Cracker, (krak'er) n. One who or that which cracks ; 
— a small firework ; — kind of hard biscuit. 

Crackle, (krakT) v. i. [Diminutive of cracX;.! To make 
small, abrupt, snapping noises. 

Crackling, (krak'ling) n. Small abrupt cracks or ro- 
ports frequently repeated ; — the rind of rojisted jiork. 
(hraoknel, (krak'nel) n. A hard brittle biscuit. 

Cradle, (kra'dl) n, [A.-S. cmdel, W. crpd.] A suiiig- 
ing or rooking bed lor infants ; the idace in v.'liioh 
any thing is nurtured or protected in its infancy ; — 
a li^ht framework added to a scythe, foi- rocoiving the 
ift out an instrument used in in-oparing idates 
for mezzotints; — a framework of timbers used to 8Ui>- 
port a vessel on the stock.s ; — a case for a broken Ixme. 
Cradle, (kra'dl) v. t. To lay in a crjvdlo; to rock in a 
cradle: — to nurse in infancy; — v.i. To lie in a 
cradle: — imp. &2^P‘ cradled; 'ppr. cradling. 

Craft, (kraft) 71. [A. -8. craft, yff. cryf strong.] Art; 

ability; dexterity in manual employment; hence, 
the eniifioyment itself; a trade or skill, in a 

bad sense ; artifice ; guile ; — sailing vessels of any 
kind. [guile. 

Craftily, (kraft'o-lo) adv. With craft, cunning, or 
Craftiness, (kraft'e-uos) n. Cunning; axtifice; strata- 
gem; wiliness. 

Craftsman, (krafts'man) n. One skilled in a manual 
oocupation ; an artificer ; a mechanic. 

Crafty, (kraft'e) a. Cunning; skilful at deceiving; 
frill of plots or wiles: artful ; subtle ; shrewd. 

Crag, (krag) n. [W. craig, Gael. & Ir. creag.] A steep, 
rugged rook ; a rough broken rock ; — a bed of gravel 
mixed with shells ; — the throat or neck. 

Crashed, (krag'ed) a. Pull of crags or broken rocks. 
Graggedness, (krag'ed-nes) n. State or quality of being 
cragged. [broken rocks. 

Craggy, (krag'e) a. Pull of crags; abounding with 
Ci^e, (krak) n. [loeL krdka, crow.l A species of mil 
found among gross, com, broom, or furze — so called 
from its singular ciy. 

Oram, (kram) v. t. [A.-S. erammian.] To stuff in ; 
to crowd ; to fill to superfluity ;~-to qualify for public 
examination by special preparation ; — v.i. To eat 
greedily or beyond satiety; — ^to make preparation for 
an examination by study of special subjects or points : 
—imp. & pp. crammed; ppi'. cramming. 

Orambe, (kirkmlbS) n. & t>lajr in tvhich one person 
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gives a woid, to which another finds a rhyme;— a 
rhyme. 

Cramp, (kramp) iu [B.&Sw. kramp, Dan. krampe.] A 
restriction or restr^nt an iron instrument serving 
to hold together pmces of timber, stones, &c. ; — a 
spasmodic and 2 )ainful contraction of muscles of the 
body ;—sbackle ; confinement. 

Cramp, (kramp) v. t. To hold tightly pressed together; 
to restrain from free action;— to a^ctwith cramp: 
— imp.hpp. cramped; jypr. cramping, 

Cranberry, (kran'ber-e) n. A red, sour berry, much 
used for preserves. 

Crane, (kran) ii. [A.-S. cran, G. get'ams, L. grun,] A 
wading bird, having a long 
straight bill, and long legs .and 
neck ; — a machine for raising, 
lowering, and moving heavy' 
weights — so called from a fan- 
cied similarity between its ann 
and the neck of a crane; — an 
iron bar turning on a vortical 
axis, in a firoi)]ace, for sujiport- 
ing kettles, <fec., over a fire; — 
a siphon, or bout pipe, for draw- ,, 
ing liquors out of a c.ask ; — a f 
j^iece of wood or iron formed 
witli two arms, used, in pairs, to 
stow sjKaro si)ars in. drane. 

Crane, (kran) r. t. To cause to rise ; to raise by a 
crane ;— to stretch the neck, 
and look forward before tak- 
ing a leap in tlio hunting 

Crane’s-bill, (krfins'bil) n. ll 

The plant Geranium, of A. .pA '' 
manysiiecies;— a i)airof long- f 3T / 

beaked i>inccrs used by sur- A ■I': 

goons. 

Cranial, (knVne-al) a. Belong- — HH A ‘ 
ing to the cranium. — 

Craniologist, (krii-ne-ol'o-jist) Crane. 

n. One who is versed in the science of craniology; 
a idirenologist. 

Craniology, (kri'i-ne-oVo-jo) n. [G. hranian, skull, and 
discimrse.] The science which investigates the 
structure of the skull, and its relation to the facul- 
ties of the mind ; phrenology; — a treatise on the skull. 

Cranium, (kra'ne um) ii. [L. from G. kranion,] The 
skull t>f an .animal; the bones which inclose the brain. 

Crank, (krangk) n. [Ger. krink, Icol. krinyr, circle.] 
A bend or turn; — the bent IjU 

portion o£ an axis, used to 
produce circular motion, to 
change a horizontal into a //W\\ 
vertical motion, Aio. ; — an 
iren brace for support;— a jjj Hj 

sjwrtive twisting of an idea Itt 
or word, analogous to puiL '\ 

Crank, (kr.anglc) u. [D. & Crank. ^ 

Ger. kravk, sick, we.ak.] Liable to careen or be over- 
set, as a sliii>; — full of sjnrit; brisk; lively. 

Crankle, (kraiigk'l) v. L To run in a winding ooniso ; 
to turn;— V. f. To break into bends or angles; to 
crinkle. 

Crankle, (krangk'l) n. A bond or turn. 

Crannied, (kran'id) a. Tull of crannies; having rents, 
chinks, or fissures. 

Cranny, (kran'e) n. [F. cran, L. crena, notch.] A 
small narrow opening ; a fissure, crevice, or chink ; 
— a secret, retired place; a hole. 

Crape, (krfip) n. [R erSpe, from L. eriapus, curled.} 
A thin, transp.arent stuff, made of law silk gummed 
and twisted, used for nioui-ning garments. 

Crapulence, . (krap'u-lens) n. Sickness occasioned by 
iiiteraperarioe. ’,«• 

Crash, (krash) v. f. [Go. Hriu^^fan.] To break to jideOMi 



Tiolontlr;— r. i. To make a loud, clattering sound: 
—imp. « pp. crashed ; ppr. crashing. 

Crash, (kiash) n. The loud, mingled, sound of many 
thii^ falling and breaking at once, tlj- A 

kind of coarse linen cloth. 

Grasis, (kra'sis) n, [G. hrasU.] The healthy consti- 
tution of the blood in an animal body. ^ 

Crass, (kras) a. Thick ; gross; dense ; — dull in intellect. 

Crassament. (kras'u-mont) n. [L. crassanientuvi, from 
crassu/t, thick.] The thick part of the blood, as dis- 
tinct from the aqueous part ; a clot. 

Chijisitude, (kras'e-tud) ?i. [L. crcwaiiudo.] Grossueaa; 

coarseness: thickness. - . , , 

Crate, (krut) n. [L. crafrs.] A hamper of wicker-work 
for the transportation of crockery, glass, and similar 

C^lSr, (krat'er) n. [L., G. Iraier.} The aperture or 
mouth of a volcano. 

Oratcriform, (krat-gi-'e-form) 
a. [L. crater, a bowl, and 
forma, form.] Having the 
form of a goblet. 

Craunoh, ( krarish ) v. t. [D. 
schransai, to eat greedily.] 

To crush witli the teeth ; to 
chew noisily; to crunch: — 
imp. & p}). craunched; ppr. 
oraunohing. 

Cravat, ( kra - vat') n. [F. 
cramte.] A neck-cloth; — a 
piece of muslin or other cloth 
worn by men about the neck. Crater. 

Crave, (krav) v. t. [A -8. crujlan.l To ask with ear- 
nestness, submission, or humility; — to long for;— 
to require or demand; — imp. <b pp. craved; 
craving. 

Craven, (krav'n) n. One who, being vanquished, has 
O'aved his life of his antagonist; a spiritless fellow; 
coward ; dastard. fhe;irted. 

Craven, (krav'n) a. Cowardly; spiritless; chickon- 

Craw, (kraw) n. [D. Iraag, Ger. krage, throat, crop.] 
The crop or fimt stomach of fowls. 

Craw-fish or Cray-fish, (kraw'fish) w. [F. ^crein.’tse.'} A 
crustaceous animal, resembling the lobster, but small- 
er, found in fresh-water streams. 

Crawl, (krawl) V. i. [D. krabhden, Dan. A,Tffider.J To 
creep, as a worm ; or on the li.a%.ls and knees, as a 
human being ; — ^to move in a slow and feeble manner : 
— imp. & pp. crawled; ppr. crawling. 

Crawl, (krawl) n. The act or motion of crawling;— a 
staked net for catching fish. 

Crawler, (krawl'gr) n. One who or that wliich crawls ; 
— ^acree^r; a reptile. 

Crayon, (kra'on) n. [L. crefa, clialk.J A piece of chalk 
or lead in the fonn of a cylinder, used in drawing ; — 
a drawing made with a pencil or crayon. 

Crayon, (kra'on) v. t. To sketch, iis with a crayon; — 
imp. & pp. crayoned; ppr. crayoning. 

Cro^ (krOz) v. t. [Icel. krasna, to grind, Sw. krasa, 
to OTush.] To break into pieces ; to crush to con- 
Jftise; to impair; — to derange; to render insane; — 
imp. & pp. oraaedi ppr. crazing. 

Craze, (kraz) n. State of craziness; insanity; — a strong 
habitual desire or p-assion ; hallucination, 

CrazUy, (kraz'e-le) adv. In a crazy, deranged manner. 

Craziness, (kraz/e-nes) n. The state of being crazy; 
derangement ; imbecility. 

Crazy, (kraz'e) a. [From craze.] Characterized by 
weakness or feebleness; decrepit; — disordered in in- 
tellect; deranged. 

Creak, (krek) v.d. [A modification of crack.] To make 
a sharp, harsh, grating sound, as by the friction of 
hard substances v. t. To pi'oduce a creaking sound : 
— imp, & pp. creaked ; ppr. creaking. 

Creak or Or^j^ing, (krek) n. A sharp, grating sound. 
Oreznit (kr^) n, [L, ermrr, thick Juice or broth; 


allied to A-S. ream,] The unctuous substance which 
forms a scum on the surfkoe of milk -the best part 
of a tiling. 

Cream, (kr6m) r. t. To skim or take off by skimming, 
as cream to take off the best jpart of v. i. To 
liecome covered witli cream ; to firoth or mantle 
ivip. &pp. creamed; ppr. creaming. 

Creamy, (krem'e) a. Full of cream ;— resembling cream; 
unctuous. 

Crease, (krus) oi. [H. Ger. iTause, crispness, krauacn, 
to curl.] A lino or mark made by folding or doub- 
ling ; a hollow streak; a groove. 

Crease, (krSs) v. t. To make a crease or mark in, as 
by folding or doubling '.—imp. ds pp. creased ; ppr. 
creasing. 

Create, (kr6-at') v. t. [h. creare^ to create.] To form 
or shajie ; — to form out of nothing : to give existence 
to; — to give a particular form; to constitute; — ^to ^ 
the occasion of ; to raise or produce; — to give a new 
form, character, or title to reconstruct ;— imp. & pp. 
created ; ppr. creating. 

Creation, (kre-a'shun) n. Act of creating ; especially 
act of bringing the world into existence; — the mode 
of creating ; constitution ; appointment ; — any thing 
created ; the world ; creatures ; — fabric; work ; in- 
vention. [active ; productive. 

Creative, (krC-ut'iv) a. Having the power to create; 

Creator, (kre-at'or) n. One who creates; specifically, 
the Supreme Deing. 

Creature, (krc'tur) 'ti. [U nrotura.] Any thing cre- 
ated; any being created with life; an animal; a man; 
—an epithet used in contempt or endearment; — a 
servile dependent. 

Credence, (kru'dens) n. [Ij. credentia, from credere, 
to believe. ] The act of believing ; — reliance on testi- 
mony ; confidence in the veracity of another ; belief; 
— that which gives a claim to credit or acceptation. 

Credential, (kre-deu'she-al) «. Giving a title to credit 
or l)olief. 

Credential, (krO-deri'she-al) n. That whicli gives credit 
or a title to confidence; — pi. testimonials showing 
that a person is entitled to credit, or has a commis- 
sion from a state or court. 

Credibility or Credibleness, (kred-e-bil'e-te) p. The 
quality or the state of being credible ; credibleness. 

Credible, (kred'e-bl) a. [L. credibilis, from credm'e.] 
Callable of being believed ; woitliy of belief; — likely; 
inobablo. [belief. 

Credibly, (kred'e-ble) adv. In a manner that deserves 

Credit, (kred'it) n. [[</. crediium, trust, from credere, 
to trust, to loan.] lleliance on the truth of some- 
thing said or done ; behof ; — authority derived from 
charauter or reputation; interest; — trust given or 
received; — the time given for payment of goods bought 
on tnist; mercantile reputation; — the side of an ac- 
count on which are entered all values received. 

Credit, (kred'it) v. t. To confide in the truth of ; to put 
trust in ; to believe ;-^to enter upon the credit side of 
an account; — to set to the credit of : — imp. &pp. cred- 
ited; jipn crediting. 

Creditable, (krud'it-a-bl) a. Deserving or possessing 
reputation or esteem ; jiraiaeworthy. 

CreditablenesB, (krod'it-a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
creditable. 

Creditably, (kred'it-a-ble) adv. Reputably; with credit. 

Creditor, (kred'it-§r) n. One who gives credit in busi- 
ness ; one to whom money is due. 

Credrdity, (kre-du'le-te) n. A disposition to believe on 
slight evidence ; — liability to deception or imposition. 

Credulous, (kred'u-lus) a. [L. crcdulus, from Ct'edere, 
to believe.] Apt to believe on insufficient evidence ; 
easily imposed upon. 

Crediuouzfy, (kred'u-lus-le) adv. With credulity. 

Credulousness, (kred'fl-lus-nes) n. Readiness to believe 
without sufiScient evidence. 

Orezdi (krSd) n, [U credo^ I believe.] 4 hrh^ sum- 
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maijrof tbd artloteg of the Obristiaii religion any 
8olcnnijin?icKBeMdou of opinions or principles. 

0re6k> ^fik) n, [A. >8. creoca,] A small inlet, bay, 
or coTo; a recess in the shore of the sea, or of a rirer ; 
—any titm or winding. 

OtwAf (Icr6l) n. (Scot.) An osier basket. 

Preep, (krep) v. i. {A.-S. ci'eopan.] To move as a 
wmm or reptile ; to move on hands and knees ; to 
crawl to move slowly or timorously to move in 
a stealthy manner; to insinuate; — to fawn; — to 
' grow, as a vine, dinging to support : — imp. crept; 
jpp. crept ; ppr, oreepmg. 

Oxeeper, (toSp'gr) n. One who creeps ; any creeping 
thing >--a oreepmg plant ; — a small bird, allied to the 
wren;— pi. An instrument with iron hooks for 
dragging a harbour, river, &c. 

Creese, (krSs) n, A Kalay dagger. 

Orematicai, (kre-mSl'shun) n. [h. cremare^ to bum.] 
A burning: particularly the burning of the dead. 
Oremona, ^re-md^na) n. A superior kind of violin, 
made at Cfretnona, in Italy. 

Chenated, (kre^nUt-ed) a. [L. creno, notch.] Having 
the edge cut or notched. 

Crenelles, (kre'nelz) ?i. pi. [V. crcneaux.'] Tlio oiienings 
, ill an embattled parapet ; embrasures through which 
to shoot 

Creole, (krS'dl) n. [Sp. cHollOf from criar, to nurse.] 
One bom in tropical America, or the adjacent islands, 
of European ancestoi-s. 

Creosote, (ki'8'6-s6t) w. [G. Areas, flesh, and nozein, to 
preserve.] An antiseptic oily liquid, obtained from 
the distillation of wood 

Crepitate, (krep'it-at) v. i. [L. crepitare.} To burst 
with a sharp, abrupt sound, rapidly repeated ; to 
crackle: to snap: — imp. 6i pp. crepitated; ppr. crepi- 
tating. la snappi}ig or crackling. 

Crepitation, (krep-it-l'shun) n. Tlio act of crepitating ; 
Grepusoular, (kr6-puB'kul-§r) a. Pertaining to twilight; 
glimmeriug ; imperfectly clear. 

CMSoendo, (kre-sheii'du) n. A gradual increase in the 
strength and fulness of tone with which a passage is 
performed: — a passage to bo performed with increas- 
ing tone. [increase.] Increasing ; growing. 

Orescent, (ki-es'ent) a. [L. cwscetLs, ppr. of crescere, to 
Crescent, ^es'ent) n. The increasing moon; the moon 
in her flrst quarter; — the figure of the new moon, 
borne in the Turkish standard; — the standard itself; 
the Turkish i>ower;---a range of buildings or street in 
the form of a crescent. 

Cress, (kres) n. [A.-S. cj'cssc.] A plant of various 
species used as a stdad. 

Cresset, (kies'et) n. [F. An open lamp, filled 

with combustible material, placed on 
a beacon, lighthouse, &c., or carried 

Crest, (Jaest) n. rA.-S. crasia, L. 
emta.] A tuft, growing on an aid- 
mars head the plume or other de- 
ooratlon, worn on a helmet; — the 
helmet, as typical of a high spirit ; iliiiiiilMliM 
spirited bearing: lofty mien an jWttiflH 
appendage to tbe shield, placed over 
it, and usually borne upon a wreath ; 

— ihe top of a wave the summit. Cresset. 

Cres^ (krest) v. t. To furnish or adorn with a crest; 
to serve as a crest for;— & pp. crested; ppr. 

, oresl&g, 

Orettad, (krest'ed) a. Having a crest bearing any 
elevam appendage like a crest. 

Ckest>laXlirait (krest ^fawd-n) a. With lowered front; 
dis^ted; dejected; cowed. 

Crestlesii, (^st'les) a. Without a crest ; not entitled 
to wear or use armorial designa 

Oretaoeaui, (krS-Wahe-us) a. [L. cretaceus^ f)x>m creta, 
chalk.] Having quatitlea of (Mk; abounding 

with<d)a3k. 

Cretin, (kri^tin) n. [F. eritin.'l A deformed idiot, 
afiGUc^ with goitre. 

Orevet, (krev^et) n. A melting pot used by goldsmiths. 
Crevice, (krev'is)w. [0. Eng. & F. crevasse.] A nar- 
row opening resulting from a split or crack ; a cleft ; 
a fissure; a rent. 

Crew, (kroO) w. [0. Eng. cr«c.] A company of people 
associated together; a gang;— a ship’s company; the 
seamen belonging to a vessel or boat. 

Crib, (krib) n, [A.-S. cryhb, 0. H. Ger. cHppa.J The 
manger or rack of a stall; — a stall for cattle;- a 
small inclosed bedstead for a child a bin for storing 
grain, &c. a hut or small dwelling. 

Crib, (krib) v. t. To shut or confine in a narrow habi- 
tation;— to pilfer or purloin ; — v.t. To crowd to- 
gether ; to be confined, as in a crib : — imp. ds pp. 
cribbed; ppr. cribbing. 

Cribbage, (krib'Sj) n. [From cri6.] A game at cards. 
Cribble, (krib'l) n. [L. crib mm, sieve, from eernere, 
to sift.] A coarse sieve or screen coarse flour or 
meal. 

Cribble, (kriVl) v. t. To cause to pass through a sieve 
or riddle; to sift :—imp. & pp. cribbled; ppr. oribbling. 
Crick, (krik) n. [A.-S. cric.] A spasmodic affection 
of tho neck or back. 

Cricket, (krik'et) n. [W. criciad, cricket, cricellu, to 
chirp.] An orthopterous in- 
sect, of tho genus Gryllus, 

characterized by a chirping 

Crickk, (krik'et ) [A.-S. 

cricc.i A game in which one 
player defends a wicket %vith Cricket, 

a bat, against another who tries 
to throw it down with a ball ; — a low stool. 

Cricket, (krik'et) r. i. To play at cricket. 

Cricketer, (krik'et-er) n. One who plays at cricket. 

Crier, (kri'gr) a. One W'ho cries ; one who makes pro- 
clamation. 

Crime, (krim) n. [L. crimen.] Any violation of law, 
either divine or human ; a gross offence ; an outrage 
or great wrong. 

Criminal, (krim'in-al) a. Guilty of crime involving 
a crime ; — relating to crime ; culpable ; wicked ; felo- 
nious. 

Criminal, (krim'in-al) n. A person who has committed 
[ or is accused of crftne ; culprit ; malefactor; evil-doer, 
i Criminality, (krim-in-al'e-te) w. [L. criminalis.] 
Quality or state of being criminal ; guiltiness. 

Criminally, (krim'in-al-le) adv. In violation of law; 
wickedly. 

Criminate, (krim 'in -at) v.t. [L. criminare, from 
anmen.] To accuse or charge with a crime ; to con- 
vict of crime or guilt ’.—imp. & pp. criminated ; pp?*. 
criminating. 

Crimination, (krim-in-a'shun) n. Act of accusing; ar- 
raignment; charge. 

Criminatory, (kriiu'in-a-tor-e) a. Eelating to accusa- 
tion; accusing; censorious. 

Crimp, (krimp) a. [A.-S. ge-crympt^ crimped.] Easily 
crumbled; friable; brittle. 

Crimp, (krimp) r. t. [Ger. hnmmm.] To form into 
ridges or plaits;— to pinch and hold to decoy into 
the power of a recruiting ofl&cer, or of a press-gang 
to contract the flesh of a fish : — imp. pp. crimped $ 
p^jT. crimping. 

Orunple, (krimp'l) v. t. Pirn, of crimp.] To cause to* 
slirink or draw together; to contract; to curl ; to cor- 
rugate ‘.—imp. & pp. crimpled ; ppr. orimpling. 

Crimson, (krim'zn) n. [0. Eng. erimosi/n, from A. 
qemiez, cochineal insect.] A deep-i^d colour tinged 
with blue ; red in general. 

Crimson, (krim'zn) a. Of a deep-red colour. 

Crimson, (krim'zn) v. t. To dye with crimson, or deep 
bluish red;— v.li To become deep red in colour; to 
i blush:— depp. orin^qn^; o^sqnini^ 
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Crinatory or Ci^al, (krin'a-tor-e) a. Of, or relating to, 
the hair. 

Cringra* (krinj) v,t. [Icel. hHngi, to make round.] 
To contract; — v. i. To draw one's self together, as iu 
fear or timid servility; to bow obsequiously; to fawn; 
—imp. & pp. cringed ; ppr. cringing. 

Cringe, (krinj) n. Bervile civility; a mean bow. 
Cringingly, ( krinj'ing-le) adv. In a whining, servile, 
or obsequious maimer. 

Cringle, (kring'gl) n. [Icel. kringry circle.] A withe 
for fastening a gate; — an iron ring Btrai>pcd to the 
bolt-rope of a sail. 

Crinite, (krin'it) a. [L. rrinitus, from crbiUy liair.] 
Having the appearance of a tuft of hair ; streaming. 
Crinkle, (kringkl) v.t (1). krinkcuu l, to wind or twist, 
from ki'ing, circle.] To form with short turns or 
vmnkies r. L To mn in and out in little or short 
bends or turns; to run in flexures : •— imp. & pp. j 
crinkled; ppr. crinkling. 

Crinoline, (krin'o-lin) n. fF. crin, L, criniSy hair.] A 
device for expanding a lady’s skirt by hoops, hair- 
cloth, wire-frame, &c. 

Cripple, (krip'l)'/i. [A-S. crenpan, to creep.] A lame 
person; one who halts, or limps; one who is partially 
or wholly disabled in his limbs. 

Cripple, (krip'l) v. t. To deprive of the use of the limbs, 
partieularly of the legs and feet ; — to deprive of 
strength or capability for service or use ; to disable : — 
im)). & pp. crippled ; ppr. crippling. 

Crisis, piri'sis) n. [G. krisisy from krinehiy to separate, 
to decide.] The decisive moment ; the turning-i)oiut ; 
— the change of a disease which indicates recovery or 
death any unsettled or critical state in individual 
life, or in public affairs. 

Crisp, (krisp) a. [L. Formed into stiff curls 

or ringlets ; — brittle ; friable ; breaking short, with 
slight resistance. 

Crisp, (kris])) v. t. I'o curl, as the hair ; to wreathe or 
inlorweave to wrinkle ; — v’. i. To f)rm little curls or 
undulations on the surfeico or edges: — iuq). <fc 2 >p. 
crisped ; ppr. crisping. 

Crisper, (krisp'er) n. One who, or that which, crisps 
or curls; — an instrument for friezing cloth. 

Crisply, (krisp'lo) adv. With crispness; in a crisp man- 
ner. for brittle. 

Crispness, (krisp'nes) »?. State of being crisp, curled, 
Crispy, (krisp'e) a. Formed into ringlets ; frizzled ; — 
prepared so as to break sli^rt ; brittle. 

Cristate, (kris 'tat) a. [L. criata, a tuft of hair.] 
Crested ; — tufted ; having uii api)e!idago like a crest. 
Criterion, (kri-te're-un) n. [G. from hrluehiy to sift, 
discriminate, judge.] A rule, standard, or measure; 
any established fact or priiicif^le, by comfiarisou with 
which tilings are estimated or judged. 

Cntic, (krit'ik) n. An examiner ; a judge in mattera 
of taste and beauty ;--one com indent to discern merit 
or demerit, as in literature or art ; — a w'liter or re- 
vie-^^r of such ; — one apt to censure or detect faults ; 
-^a caviller; carper. 

Critioalj (krit'ik-al) a. Judging; discerning ; — accurate 
and discriminating in estimating literary or artistic 
productions ; — inclined to make nice distinctions ; 
exact ;— inclined to find fault ; captious ; — relating to 
criticism ; belonging to the art of a critic ; — iiertaining 
to, or indicating a crisis or turning point ; decisive ; 
nice ; of doubtful issue. [exactly. 

Critically, (krit'ik-al-le) adv. In a critical manner ; — 
Criticise, (krit'e-siz) v. t. To examine and judge as a 
critic; to animadvert on ;-~v. i. To act as a critic; to 
literary or artistic judgment I’—imp. & jip. criti- 
cised ; ppr. oritioismg. 

Criticitm, (krit'e-sizm) n. The act or process of judg- 
ing and estimating literature and the fine arts ; sys- 
tem, niles, Qg principles on which literary or artistic 
judgment is formed ; — a critical judgment expreased ; 
striotuTd ; animadversion a written revievt 


Critique, (kre-tSkO n. [F. critique,} The art of criti- 
cism;— -examination or estimate of a work of literature 
or art. 

Croak, (kr5k) r.i. fA-S. cracetan, G. krodeeiriy to 
croak.] To make a low, hoarse noise in the throat, 
as a frog or crow ;— -to forebode evil ; to jumble 
V. t. To utter in a low, hoarse voice : — imp. & pp. 
croaked; ppr. croaking. 

Croak, (krok) n. 'J’lio low, harsh sound uttered by a 
frog or a raven ; any liko sound. 

Croaker, (krok'or) n. One who nmnnurs, or com- 
plains unreasonably; one who habitually forbodes evil. 
Crochet, (kro'sha) n. [F., W. erdg, hook.] A kind of 
netting made by a simiU hook from worsted, cotton, 
or silk. [earthen vessel ; a pot or pitcher. 

Crock, (krok) n. [Gael, crog, earthern vessel, jar.] An 
Crockery, (krok'e.r-o) n. [From cracky earthen vesseL] 
Karihoii-ware ; vessels formed of clay, glazed and 
haked ; pottery. 

Crocket, (krok'et) n. An ornament formed in imi- 
tation of curved and bent foliage. 

Crocodile, (krok'o-dil) n. [G. h'okodeilos.} A genus of 
the saurian animals grow- 
ing to the length of six- 
teen or eighteen feet. It 
inhabits the. large riverain 
Africa and Asia, and Jays 
its eggs, resembling those 
of a goose, in tlio sand, to 
be hatched by the heat of : 
the sun — ^it is fillied to the ; 
silligatoi'. 

Crocodilian, (krok-o-dil'yan) 
a. Pertaining to the cro- Crocodile, 

codile family. 

Crocus, (krd'kus) n. [G. A genus of plants 

valued for their early flowering and brilliant blossoms. 
Croft, (kroft) n. [A.-B, cro/t, cruft.'] A close or in- 
closed field ; — a small farm. 

Cromlech, (krom'Jek) n. [W. from cromy bending, and 
ttechy a flat stone.] A se- 
pulchral structure consist- 
ing of a large fiat stone 

supx^osed to bo the remains 

Crone, (kron) w. [G. <;n’ou, ^ 

ol<l.l An old woman. . Cromlech, 

Crony, (krdn'e) n. An in- 
timate companion ; an associate ; a familiar friend. 
Crook, (krook) n. [Icel. kr6kr.\ A bend or curve; 
— ^an instrument bent at the end; a shepherd’s or a 
bishop’s stafl' : — a trick or artifice. 

Crook, (krook) r. t. To turn from a straight line ; to 
curve ; — to turn from rectitude ; to iiervert ; — v. i. 
To be bent or curved: — imp. & pp. crooked; ppr. 
crooking. 

Crook-back, (krdok'bak) n. One who has a crooked 
back or round shoulders; — hunchbjick. 

Crooked, (krodk'od) p. a. Bent; oblique; — ^tiot straight- 
forward; deviating from rectitude ; devious; perverse. 
Crookedly, (krdok'ed-le) ctdv. In a crot)ked manner. 
Crookedness^ (krOdk'ed-nes) n. Condition or quality of 
being bent ; cui-vity; deformity. 

Croon, (kru6n) n. A low, continued moan ; a plain, 
artless melody. 

Croon, (krOdn) v. t. To sing in a low tone ;— to soothe 
by singing softly; — v.i. [Boot.] Tomoan;— to hum 
in a low tone: to murmur softly: — imp. & pp, 
crooned ; ppr. crooning. 

Crop, (krop) n. [A.-S. crop.] The first stomack of a 
fowl; the craw the top or highest part of any tJIring, 
especially of a plant ; — ^that which is cropped or gath- 
exw ; fruit ; murest. 





Orovni (krown> n. [0. Eng. iiorone, from L. corona,} I 
Awi^th, garland, or ornament > 

encircling the head as a badge of 
dignity or i)Ower ; — the oma-' 
ment worn on the head by so- 
vereign princes ; — any object 
sought for as a prize or consum- I 
mation ; any thing imparting 
beauty, dignity, or distinction; 

— one entitled to wear a regal or 
imperial crown; the sovereign; 

— regal or imperial power; so- Crown, 
vereignty; royalty ;— a piece of money bearing the im- 
age of a ci-own top of the head ; topmost part, as 
of a ffiouiitain, or other elevation ; — the flat circular 
part at the top of a hat the highest member of a 
cornice ; the summit ; — ^that part of an anchor where 
the arms are joined to the shank. 

Crown, (krown) v. t. To invest with a crown, or with 
royal dignity ; — to bestow upon as a mark of honour 
or recompense; to adorn; to dignify; — to form the 
topmost part of; to complete ; to consummate ; to per- 
fect & pp. crowned ; ppr. crowning*, 

Crown-antler, (krown'ant-lgr) n. The topmost branch 
or antler of tlie horn of a stag. [crowns. 

Crowner, (krown'gr^ n. One who, or that wliich. 
Crown-glass, (krown^las) n. The flnest sort of window- 
glass, formed in largo circular plates or disks. 
Crown-imperial, (krown'im-pS-ro-al) ii. A plant of the 
lily family, having drooping floAvera of beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Cmwn-iewels, (krown'joo-elz) n. pi. The royal jewels. 
Crown-law, (krownlaw) n. That part of the common 
law which applies to criminal matters. 

C^wn-paper, (krown'pa-pgr) n. Paper of a particular 
size, which fomerly had the water-mark of a crown. 
Crown-prince, (kroAvu'priiis) n. The prince royal who 
inherits and succeeds to the crown. 

Crown-saw, (krown'saw) n. A species of tubular saw; 
— a hollow cylinder with teeth on the edge. 
Crown-wheel, (krown'hwCi) «. A wheel with cogs or 
teeth at right angles to its plane. 

Crown-work, (krown'wurk) n. An A 

outwork running into the field, limrjinn 

consisting of two demi-bastions !| r 

at the extremes, and a bastion in 

the middle, with curtains. CTjjjT 

Crow-quill, (kro'kwil) oi. A pen 
made from tlie quill of the crow, 'Hl****^ 

used in marking linen, sketch- 
ing, &c. Crown-wheel. 

Crow's-foot, (kroz'foot) n. A wrinkle under and around 
the outer corners of the eyes : — a caltrop. 

Crucial, (kro6'she-al) a. [L. cr'ux, cross,] Having the 
fomi of a cross ; — trying or searching ; testing by ex- 
periment. 

Cruciate, (kr66'8he-at) v. t. [L. cruciare, torture, 
from crux, cross.] To torture ; to torment ; to give 
pafln to. 

Crucible, (kroO'se-bl) n. [L. Ger. kroos, jar, F. creuset.} 
A chemical vessel or melting-pot 
capable of enduring great heat 
without injury— used in melting . —"I!! 

ores or metals ; — hollow i>iace |H|f il 

at the bottom of a furnace to re- |H|| ‘ 
ceive the melted metal. ■M 

Cruciferous, (krOd-sifer-us) a. [L. < m 

crux, cross, and fei're, to bear.] 

Bearing a cross; — belonging to, I 

or resembling, the cruciform fUm- 
ily of plants. (Crucible. 

Crucifix, (krdo'se-fiks) n. [L. crux, 'cross, and, figere, to 
fix. j A cross with tlie figure of Christ upon it. 
Qrooifixion^ (krod-se-fik'shun) n. Act of fastening a 
person to a cross; — death upon a cross; — intense 
suffoxiug or affliction. 


Cruoifonn, (krd<yse-form) a, {1^ crux, cross, and 
forma.} Croas-shaped:-H)on8istiiig of four equm pet- 
als, disposed in the form of a cross. 

Crucify, (krdo'se-fi) v.t. [L. crueifigere, from erux, 
cross, and.;^flr€)’e, to fix.] To fasten to a cross ;— to tor- 
ture ; to torment ; — to destroy the power of; to subdue 
completely : — imp. & i)p. crucified; ppr. oruoifying. 
Crude, (krood) a. [L. crudxis, from cruor, blood which 
flows from a wound,] In its natui'al state; not cooked 
or prepared for use ; raw; — unripe ; immature ; — ^un- 
digested ; — hasty and ill-considered having, or dis- 
playing, superficial knowledge;— roughly or coarsely 
done ; not accurately shaded or coloured. 

Crudely, (krood'le) adv. In a crude manner; without 
form or arrangement ; without due preparation. 
Crudeness, (kruud'nes) n. A crude state ; uuiipeness ; 
immaturity. 

Crudity, (krood'e-te) n. The condition of being crude; 
rawness ; — that which is crude ; an imperfect concep- 
tion ; immature plan. 

Cruel, (kroo'el) a. [L. cmidelu.] Disposed or pleased 
to give pain to others ; — causing, or fitted to causa 
pain, giicf, or misery; barbarous; hard-hearted; inhu- 
1 mail ; pitiless ; merciless ; inexorable. 

Cruelly, (kroo'el-e) adv. In a cniel manner. 

Cruelty, (kroo'el-to) 7i. The attribute or character of 
being cruel; inhumanity; — a barbarous deed; inhu- 
man treatment. 

Cruet, (kroo'et) n. [P. crvcJiette, crucJie, jug.] A 
small glass bottle for vinegar, oil, or the like. 

Cruise, (krooz) n. A small bottle. 

Cruise, (krooz) v. i. [1). h'uuea, to move crosswise, from 
crui.H, a cross.] To go to and fro on the ocean ; to sail 
in search of an enemy or for pleasure : — imp, & pp. 
cruised; p/>r. cruising. 

Cruise, (krooz) ?i. A voyage made without a settled 
course sailing to and fro in search of an enemy’s 
ship. 

Cruiser, (krooz'er) n. One who, or a sliip that, cruises ; 
an armed ship for capturing the vessels of the enemy, 
or for protecting commerce. 

Crumb, (krum) oi. [A. -B. enme, from numan, to break.] 
A small fragment or jiiece, especially of bread or 
other food. [pieces. 

Crumb, (krum) v.t. To break into crumbs or small 
Crumble, (krum'bl) v. t. [Diminutive of crumb.] To 
break into small i)ieces ; to divide into minute parts ; 
— V, i. To fall or break into small pieces ; Iience, to 
fall to decay ; to i^erish ; — imjt. & pp. crumbled; ppr. 
crumbling. [crusty. 

Crummy, (knini'e) a. Full of omnibs ; — soft; not 
Crumpet, (kr\au'pot) n. A kind of soft bretul-cake, 
not sAveotoiied. 

Crumple, (krum'pl) v. t. To press into wrinkles or folds ; 
to nimplo ; — v. i. To shrink irregularly; to wrinkle: — 
imp. pp. crumpled; ppr. crumpling. 

Crunch, (kninsli) v.i. 'J’o chew witli violence and 
noise ; to craunch : — imp. & pp. crunched ; pjp\ 
crunching. 

Crupper, (krup'er)?i. [P. croupi^re, from croupe.} The 
rump of a hoi-se;— a strap of leather buckled to a 
saddle, and passing under a horse’s tail. 

Crupper, (krup'er) v. t. To fit with a crupper ; to place 
a crupper upon. 

Crural, (krCK’/ral) a. [L, crwalis, from crus, leg.] Be- 
longing to the leg ; — sliaped like a leg. 

Crusade, (kroo-sad') n. [Sp. cruzado, fiom L. crux, 
cross.] A mediaeval military expedition for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land from tlie Mohammedans ; — 
any enterprise undertaken from religious motives: any 
effort against existing or supposed evil. ^ [sad.e. 
Crusader, (krOO-sad'er) ». A person engaged in a cru- 
Cruse, (krOOz) n. [D. kroes.] A small cup or bottle. 
Cruset, (krOO'set) n. [F. creuset,} A goldsmith’s cru- 
cible or smelting pot 

Crush, (krush) v, t, [loeL krassa, to giiud, F. 



To p2^ broisa between two hard bodies to 
break IntO^firagmentB; to squeeze out by pressure ;-~to 
bvereome Odmpletely; to ruin To be pressed 

into otnaUer compass by external weight or force 
y^P' ^JPP* onished ; p;pi\ crushing, 
viushf (KiFttsh) n. A violent collision or compression 
which bleaks or bruises bodies ; a press or thiong of 


jpersonfi ; a crowd. 

Inrust, (krust) n. [L. cnista, W. cmt, from cresn, to 
harden by heat.] The hard external coat or covering 
'of anything; conCTetion or incrustotion;— the outer 
rwttt of baked bi'ead; a piece of a loaf; — a deposit from 
wine collected on the interior of bottles ; — the surface 
bf the earth. 

Crust, (kriut) v.i. To cover witJi a hard cjise or 
crust ; to incrust ; to enveloji ; — v. i. To gjithor or 
contract into a crust; to conorete or freeze at the 
surface : — imp. & pp. crusted ; ppr. crusting, 
Crustaoea, (knis-ta'she-a) n. pL [L. crustiit crust, shell.] 
A class of articulated ani- 
mals, including lobsters, it i\ 

shrimps, crabs, &c.— so called 
ftom the cnist-like shell with J 

which the body and logaaio iB 

covered. 

Orustaoeous or Crustacean, ' / 

(krus-ta'she-us) a. Having^ (f 
a crust-like shell ; — belong- g 

ing to the ciustacea. \ V / ' 

Crustily, ( krust 'o-le) mlv. ^ ^ 

Peevishly; testily; morosely. Crustacea. 

Crustiness, (krust'e-nes) n. The quality of being crusty; 
—shortness and ahai^)ne88 of temper and manner. 
Crusty, (krust'e) a. Having the nature of crust; luird; 
—having a harsh exterior, or a short, rough manner ; 


^^vish ; surly ; morose. 

C&utoh, (kruch) n. [It. croccin, L. crux, cro.ss.] A staff | 
with a cross-piece at the head, phioed under the /inn I 
or shoulder to support the lame or infirm in walking; 
— anv fixture or support. 

Crutoned, (kruoht) p.a. Supported on crutches;— 
marked with the sign of the cross. 

Cry, (kri) v.i. [P. cric)% L, (jucri, to complain.] To 
call, or exclaim loudly ; to proclaim ; — to weep and 
sob ; to bawl, as a child ; — ^to utter inarticulate sounds, 
as a n i m a l s ;— to call importunately ; to c;iU for venge- 
ance or punishment ; — v. t. To utter loudly or vehe- 
mently; — to advertise by outcry, as things lost, Ac.: 
— imp. & pp. cried ; ppr. crying. 

Cry, (kri) n. A loud utterance ; cxpeciallp, the inar- 
ticulate sound made by au animal or child ; scream; 
yell ;— outcry ; clamour ; loud expression of triumph, 
X)ain, or distress ; — acclamation ; oxiuession of iiopuiar 
' favour ; — an importunate call, as in entreaty or 
prayer; — public report or complaint; noise; bruit; 
proclamation; — the noise made by hounds on the 
scent; — the shedding of tears. 

Crying, (kii'ing) a. Calling for notice; notorious; 
heinous ; clamant ;— weeping. 

(kript) n. [G. krujiU, from IrupU ln, to liido,] 
A subterranean cell or cave ; a vault under a church 
used for burial purposes ; — a subterranean chapel or 
oratory. [occult. 

Oryptioal, <krip'tik-al) a. Hidden ; concealed ; secret ; 
Cryptogam, (krip'to-gam) n. [G. truptoa, secret, and 
pomos, marnage.] A flowerloss ]ilaiit, or one which 
does not fructify by the onliuary method. 

CryptogKmio, (krip-to-gam'ik) a. Pertaining to ciyp- 
togamy; having the fructification concealed. 
Crx^tbgmayi (knp-tog'a-me) n. A concealed fructifi- 
cation. 

CryptograBhy, (krip^tog'ra-fe) n. [G. kruptos, secret, 
aud grapfiitrif to writo.] Act or art of writing in se- 
cret characters secret characters or cipher. 
Cryptology, (kiip-toPo-je) n. [G. krujitos, secret, and 
i^os, dmoourse.] Secret or enigmatical laij^uage. 


Crystal, (kris'tal) n. [G. IrustaHos^ from kruoSf ley 
cold.] A mineral body which, by the operation of 
affinity, has assumed a regular geometrical form a 
fine kind of glass ;— any thing resembling ciystiU. 
Crystal, (kris'tal) a. Consisting of; or like, crystal ; 
clear; transparent; pellucid. 

Crystalline, (kris'tal-m) a. [L. crystallimcs, G. krun- 
tallinon.] Consisting of crystal ; — iiroduced by crys- 
tallization; — re.sembling crystal; transparent; pellucid. 
Crystallizable, (kris'tal-liz-a-bi) a. That may bo crys- 
tallized. 

Crystallization, (kris-tal-iz-u'shun) n. Process by which 
a substance in solidifying becomes crystallized; — the 
body thus formed. 

Crystallize, (kris'tal-iz) v. i. [G. knuiallizein.'] To 
cause to form crystels, or to assume the crystalline 
form; — v.i. To bo uonverted into crystals: — imp. & 
pp. crystallized; ppr. crystallizing. 

Crystallography, (kris-tal-lo^ra-fe) n. [G. krustaUoSf 
and {/rapheirif to write.] Hiscoui-se or treatise on crys- 
tallization. 

Cub, (kub) n. [L. cubare, to lio down.] A young ani- 
mal, especially the young of the bear or fox ; a whelp. 
Cub, (kub) r. t. or i. To bring forth— said of animals : 
— imp. & pp. cubbed ; cubbing. 

! Cubature, (kub'a-tiir) oi, (L. cuhns.} The process of 
measuring or determining the solid or cubic contents 
! of a body. 

Cube, (kub) n. [L. cuhvs, G. kiihos, a cube, a cubical 

die.] A regular solid body with 

six equal scpiare sides; — fclio i>ro- Iw, 

ductofanumberniultiplicd twice | {||^ J^Si. 

into itself, as 4 x 4=10, and 10 x 4 |j H 
=(>4, the cube of 4. ■ 

Cube, (kub) v. t. To raise to the :|| M 
third power, by multiplying a^IH 
number into itself twice l—hnp. 

& pp. cubed; ppr. cubing. 

Cubical, (kub'ik-al) n. Having 
the form or properties of a cube; Cube, 

contained, or capable of being contained, in a cube. 
Cubically, (kub'ik-al-le) aOv. In a cubical method. 
Cubicalness, (kub'ik-al-nes) n. State or quality of be- 
ing cubical. 

Cubiform, (kub'e-form) a. [L. cubus, and /oma, 
foi-m.] Having the form (jf a cube. 

Cubit, (kilb'it) [L. cvMUvm, dhow.] The fore-arm ; 
— ^a measure of length, being the distance from the 
elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. 

Cubital, (kub'it-al) a. Portaining to tho cubit ; — of the 
length of a cubit. 

Cuboidal, (kub-oid'al) a. [G. kubos, cube, and eidos^ 
form. ] Having the form of a cube ; relating to a cube. 
Cucking-stool, (kuk'ing-stbol) n. \Ckv.ckinp or choking 
.s«o<d..] A ducking-stool for imnishijig scolds and re- 
fractory women. 

Cuckold, (kuk'old)?i. [L. cite wins, cuckoo] A man whose 
wife is false to his bed. 

Cuckold, (kuk'old) r. t. To make a cuckold of Map. 
<b 7 >p. cuckolded; p^n'. cuckolding, * 

Cuckoo, (koo'koo) n. [Ja cuculuSt G. kokkux.] A 
well-known bird, of tho ge- 
nus Cuculus, dci-iving its 
name from its note. 

Cuoullated, ( ku'kul-at-ed ) o. 

[Ii. cucullns, a cai), cowl.] 

Covered, as with a hood or . « 
cowl ;— having the Bhajw or W 
resemblance of a hood. ' ■ 

Cucumber, (ku'kuni-ber) n. ' Cuckoo. 

[L. cncimiis.] A >vell-known plant and its fruit, used 
as a salad and for pickling. “ 

Cucumis, (ku'kum-is) n. A species of plants embrac- 
ing tlio melon, the cucumber, and some kinds* of 
gourds. 

Cttourbit, (ku^kur-bit) n. [L. cucurbita, a goui^} A 
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chemioal Teasel in the shape of a goiud^ used in 
distillation. 

OuourbitaoeoiiB, (kd-knr-be-th'sheous) a. Belonging to 
the family of plants which inclt|deB the melon, gouxd, 
pumpkin, 

Cud, (kud)n. [A.-S. cud, cud, from cedwan, to chew.] 
A portion of food brought up into the mouth by 
ruminating animalg from Hieir jSrst stomach, and 
chewed a second time. 

Cuddle, (kud'dl) v. i. [W. cuddiaw, to hide.] To lie 
close or snug ; to squat ; to crouch ; — v. t. To make 
snug; to caress ; to fondle: — imp. & pp. cuddled ; ppr. 
ouddliim. 

Cuddy, (knd'e) n. [D. kajuit, F. cahute, cabin, hut.] 
A small cabin in the fore part of a lighter or boat ; — 
a cabin under the poop of a ship; — ^in Scotland a 
donkey. 

Cudgel, (kud'jel) n. [W. cogel, from cop^ mass or lump.] 
A short, thick stick ; a club ; a bludgeon. 

Cudgel, (kud'jel) v. t. To beat with a cudgel : — imjy. 
& pp. cudgelled ; ppr. cudgelling. 

Cudweed, (kud'wed) n. A plant, called also everlasting. 

Cue, (ku) n. [F. queue, from Ij. cauda, tail.] A taU ; 
a tail-like twist of hair formerly worn at the back of 
the head ; — ^last words of an actor’s speech, regaided 
os a hint for the next succeeding player to speak; 
— any hint or intimation; — the part one is to perform, 
or The line ho is to adopt; — the straight rod used in 
playing billiards. [a box ; a buifet. 

Cuff, (kuf) n. A blow with the open liand ; a stroke ; 

Cuff, (kuf) V. t. [Sw. hujf'a, Ger. knuffen, to cuff.] To 
strike with the hand, as a man ; or with talons or 
wings, as a fowl & pp. cuffed ; ppr. cuffing. 

Cuff, (kuf) n. [A. Icatifa, G. kupteiu, to bend.] The 
fold at the end of a sleeve ; the part turned back from 
the hand. 

Cuirass, (kwe'ras) n. [L. coriv.m, leather, F. ewir.] 
A piece of defensive plate or chain — 
armour covering the body from the 
neck to the girdlo. 

Cuirassier. (kwe-raa-sCr') n. A sol- 
dier armed with a cuiiuss or breast- 
plate. * 

Cuish, (kwis) n. [F. cuisse, thigh.] 

Defensive armour for the thighs : — 
generally plural. 

Cuisine, (kwe-zOnO w. fF. ft-om L. 
coquina, from coquere, to cook.] The 
kitchen; — ^manner or style of cook- Cuirass, 
ing ; cookery. 

Ouldees, (kul'dGz) n. pi. [L. Cultores Dei, worshippei-s of 
God.] Mouks who in the 6th century evangelised, 
especially the west of Scotland. 

Cimnary, ^kuliii-ar-e) a. [L. culinarim, from culina, 
kitchen.] Itelating to the kitchen or to the art of 
cookery. 

Cull, (kul) V. t. [L. colUgerc, to coUect.] To separate, 
select, or pick out & pp. culled ; ijpi'. culling. 

Cullender, (kul'en-dgr) n. A strainer. 

Cimer, (kul'er) n. One who picks or chooses; espe- 
cially, one who selects wares suitable for market. 

Culling, (kul'ing) n. Any thing selected or separated 
from a mass; reftise. 

Cully, (kuTe) n. [D, kullen, to cheat, to gull.] A per- 
son easily deceive ; a mean dupe. 

Cully, (kul'e) ^. t. To trick, cheat, or impose on; to 
deoeiTe; to befool. 

Culm, (kulm) n. eulmus, stalk.] The stalk or 
stem of com and grasses. 

Culmen, (kul'meu) n. [L.] Top; summit. 

Culmiferous, (kul-mif'er-us) a. (L. culmua, stalk, and 
/ew, to bear.] Bearing culms, or producing straw. 

Culminate, (kul'min-at) v. i. [L. culmen,, top.] To | 
reach the highest iwint of altitude; — to reach the , 
highest p«int, as of rank, size, numbers, and like i 
qimties imp. & pp. culminated ; ppr. culminating. | 
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Culmination. (kul-min-&'shun) n. Attainment of the 
highest point of altitude ; passage across the meri- 
dian ; transit attainment or amral at the highest 
pitch of glory, power, and the like ; top or crown. 

Culpability, (kulp-a-biTe-te) n. Quality or condiUon of 
bemg culpable; blameworthiness; ffiultiness. 

Culpable, (kulp'a-bl) a. [L. culpabitie, from culpare, 
to blama] Deserving censure; worthy of btoo; 
blameworthy ; censurable. [blamably. 

Culpably, (kulpVble) adv. In a culpable manner; 

Culprit, (kuFprit) n. [0. Eng. culpit, L. culpa, fault.] 
One accused of a crime, as before a judge ;— one con- 
victed of crime ; a criminal. 

Cultirostral, (kul-tir-os'tral) a. pit culler, and ros- 
trum, a beak.] Having a bill shaped like the colter 
of a plough, or like a knife, os the heron. 

Cultivable, (kul'te-va-bl) a. Capable of being cultivated 
or tilled. 

Cultivate, (kul'te-vat) v. t. [L. cultivare, from colere, to 
till] To till; to improve land by drainage or man- 
ure; to fertilize; — to prepare land for a particular 
crop ; to foster a particular growth ; — Whence, gener- 
ally, to iminove by caie and study ; to train in a spe- 
cial direction or for a special end; to refine ; to civilize. 

Cultivation, (kul-te-va'sliuu) n. Art or pradlce of till- 
ing land and producing crops ; agriculture ; husbau- 
dry; — process of improving by labour, training, &c.; 
fcMstering care ; — the state of being cultivated ; mental 
or moral improvement ; refinement, &c. 

Cultivator, (kul'te-vat-er) n. One who tills and utilises 
land ; — one who fosters improvement and progress in 
any department of human industry. 

Cultrated, (kul'trat-ed) a. [L. cutter.] Sharp-edged and 
pointed, like a pruning knife. 

Culture, (kul'tur) n. [L. cultura, from colere, to till.] 
Tillage ; means of making land productive ; — process 
of ettecting mentfd or moral growth; mental instruc- 
tion ; moral training or discipline ; — the result of sucli; 
high attainment ; refinement, &c. 

Culture, (kurtur) v. t. To cultivate >^imp. & pp, cul- 
tured; ppr. culturing. 

Culver, (kul'Ter)w.. [Sax. cwl/gr.] A wood-pigeon. 

Culverin, (kul'ver-in) n. [L. colubrinun, liko a serpent.] 
A piece of ordnance formerly in use — so culled b^use 
ornamented with castings of snakes. 

Culvert, (kul'vert) n. [P. couvert, covered, pp. of coicc- 
rir, to cover.] An arched drain for the passage of 
water under a road or 'canal, &c. 

Cumber, (kum'ber) v. t. [F. encombrer, from L. c«m- 
ulu8, heap.] To hang or rest on as a troublesome 
weight; to be burdensome or oppressive to; burden;- 
overload ; encumber ; perplex ; embarrass : — imp, tSt 
pp. cumbered; P 2 >r. cumbering. 

Cumbersome, (kiim'ber-sum) a. Burdensome or hinder- 
ing, as a weight or drag;-— oppressive ; embarrassing ; 
unwieldy. [emban'assmeut. 

Oumbrance, (kum’brans) n. Encumbrance: hindrance; 

Cumbrous, (kum'brus) a. Bulky; unwieldy; ox>pres- 
sive; embarrassing; troublesome. 

Cumbrously, (kum^rus-le) adv. In a cumbrous man- 
ner. [brous or burdensome. 

Cumbrousness, (kuml^inis-nes) m State of being (mm- 

Cumin, (kum'in) n. [G. kuniinon, H. kammdn.] A 
dwarf umbellifei-ous plant, somewhat resembling fen- 
nel, cultivated for its aromatic seeds. 

Cumulate, (kum'u-iat) v. t. [L. cumulare, from cumu- 
lus, a heap.] To heap tojrother ; to amass 
pp. cumulated; ppr. cumulatiDg. 

Cumulation, (kum-u-la'shun) n. The act of hieaping to* 
gether ; a heap. 

Cumulative, (kfim'u-hvt-iv) a. Formed in a mass ; ag- 
gregated; — augmenting; gaining or giving force by 
successive additions, as evidence or x)roof. 

Cuneal or Ouneated, (ku'ne-al) a. [L. cuneus, a Wedge.} 
Having the form or sliape of a wedge ; cuneiform. 

Cuneifonii, (kffne-fonn) a, . [L. cumus, a wedge, owl 





ftfnn.] Pertoing to the wodge-ihaped ohar- 
aotejm jlbund in andeut Perdan and Aaayrian in- 
isoripti<ma. 

Conmitt, Ckim''ing) a. [A.-S. cunnarif to know.] Well- 
knowing: skilful wrought with skill or 
oralt; ingenious; curious;— artfhl; wily; shrewd; de- 
signi^, 

Otmning, (hunting) n. The faculty or act of using strat- 
agem to accomplish a purpose; deceit; art; craft; 
artifice. [artfully. 

CNmningly, (kun'iiig-le) adv. In a cunning manner; 
Ounningness, (kun'ing-nes) «. Quality of being cun- 
ning ; craft 

€up, (kup) n. [A.-S. ctipp, from L. cwpa, tub, cask, 
<feo.] A small vessel used to drink out of : — the con- 
, tents of such a vessel ; a cupful that which is t<^be 
received or endured ; portion; lot;— any thing formed 
like a cup; — a cupping-glass; — jpl. Repeated pota- 
tions ; excessive drinking ; revelry. 

Cupjt (kup) V. t. To supply with cups ;~to bleed by 
means of scarification and a cupping-glass & 

pp. cupped ; ppr. cupping. 

Onu-hearer, (kup'bar-er) n. An attendant at a feast 
wno conveys wine or other liquors ro the guests ; an 
officer of the king’s household. 

Cupboard, (ktibliurd) w. A small closet with shelves 
for cups, plates, &c. 

Cupel, (ku'x>el) n. [L. cupeLla, small cask.] A small 
cup or vessel used in refining precious metals. 

Cupel, (kQ'pel) v. t To separate by means of a cupel ; to 
refine, as the precious metals. 

Cupellation, (ku-i^el-ld^slmn) n . The refining of gold, 
silver, and other metals, in a cupel. 

Cupid, (ku^pid) n. In mythology the god of love. 
Cupidity, (ku-pid'e-te) n. [L. cupiditas, from cupere^ to 
long for.] E^er desire to possess, especially wealth ; 
covetousness. 

Cupola, (kfi'p6-la) w. (It. cupola, from L. cupa, a cup.] 
A spherical vault on the top of \ 

an edifice; a dome; — the round ^ 

top of a furnace, or the furnace A 

U i 

Cupping, (kup'ing) n. Operation 
of drawing blood with a cup- 

Cupping-glass, (kup'ing-glas) 71 . A 
gikaB vessel like a cup, applied 
to the skill to draw blood by ex- I 

hausting the air in tlio glass. ^ ^*1 

Cupreous, (ku'pre-us) a. [L. cv,- W'WV U 8“ ja'inif 
prem, from cuprum, copper,] Cupola, 

Consisting of copper, or i-e»einbling copper. 

Cur, (kur) n. [Contracted from Ger. koter, a common 
dog.] A wortlilesB or mongrel dog ; —a worihleas, 
snarling fellow. [edied. 

Curable, (kur'a-hl) a. Capable of being healed or rem- 
Curacy, (ku'ra-se) n. The office or employment of a 
curate. 

Curate, (ku'rat) n. [L. curatuti.'] One who has the 
cure of souls; a clergyman employed as an assistant 
to the rector or vicai*. 

Curative, (ku'rat-iv) a. Relating to the cure of dis- 
eases ; tending to cure disease. 

OaratmT, (ku-rat'gr) n. [L. curare, from cur a, care.] A 
superin^deut, as of a museum or collection ; — a 
trustee ; a guardian. 

Curb, (kurb) n. A check or liindrance ;— a chain or 
strap attached to the bit of a bridle ;— a wall designed 
to buttress a mass of earth. 

Curb, jQcurb) v.'t, [P. courber, to bend, L. curvare, from 
curvui, bent.] To restrain ; to confine to famish 
with a curb, as a well ; to restrain by a curb imp. 
& pp, cui^d; ppt\ curbing. 

Curb-stone, (kurb^stdn) n. A stone placed at the 
edge of pavement, or gainst earth or stonework to 
prevent its giving waj& 
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Curd, (kard) n. [Scot, crud.] The coagulated or thick- 
ened part of milk, eaten as food. 

CurcUe, (kurd'l) v. i. (From curd.] To change into 
curd; to he coagulated to be cozigealed; — v.t. To 
change into curd ; to coagulate or concrete ;— to con- 
geal : — hnp. <k pp. curdled ; ppi'. curdling. 

Curdy, (kurd'e) a. Like curd ; full of curd. 

Cure, (kur) n. [L. cura, care.] Act of healing; medi- 
cal treatment of disease or hurt ; — that which heals; 
remedy ; restorative successful treatment ; restoia- 
tion of health or soundness the office of a curate; 
charge of souls ; spiritual charge. 

Cure, (kur) v. t. To heal ; to restore to health or san- 
ity; — to remedy; to remove to preserve by drying, 
salting, &c. : — imp. & pp. cured ; ppr. curing. 

Cure, (ku-ra') n. [F.] A curate; a parson. 

Cureless, (kiirles) a. Incapable of cure ; incurabla 

Curer, (kurigr) n. One who cures; a healer; a phy- 
sician. 

Curfew, (kurifu) n. [F. couvre-feu, from coMwi?*, to 
cover, atid fm, fire.] The ringing of a hell at night- 
fall, or eight o’clock — a signal to cover fires, extinguish 
lights, and retire to rest. 

Curiosity, (ku-re-os'o-te) n. Exactness or accuracy, as 
of mind ; — neatness and delicacy, as of workmanship; 
— disposition to enquire and search for knowledge, 
especially in things rare, forbidden, &c. ; inquisitive- 
ness; — any object of wonder; a rarity; a novelty, &c. 

Curious, (ku're-us) a. [L. ciiriomsi from cura, care.] 
Solicitous ; scrupulous ; — desirous to see the novel and 
discover the unknown; inquisitive; prying; — ill to 
plejise ; nice ; fastidious ; — wrought with skill and 
art ; r.aro ; fanciful ; singular. 

Curiously, (ku're-us- le) adv. In a curious manner. 

Curiousness, (ku're-us-nes) n. State or quality of be- 
ing curious. 

Curl, (kurl) v. t. [Icel. hmlla, to curl, to crisp.] To 
twist or form into ringlets; — to twist or make into 
coils ; — ^to raise in waves or undulations ; to ripple ; 
— V. i. To bond into curls or ringlets, as hair; — to 
move in curves, spirals, or undulations: — imp. & pp. 
curled; ppr. curling, 

Curl, (kill!) n. A ringlet of hair ; — an undulating or 
curving line in any substance ; flexure ; sinuosity. 

Curlew, (kur'lu) n. [F. cm'Heu, It. chiurlo.] An 
aquatic, wading bird, with a long 
bill; its colour is diversified with i 

ash and block. Its cry is well / 
expressed in the name. f 

Curliness, (kurilc-nes) n. State ij 

Curling-irons, ^(kur'ling-i-umz) n. 
pL An instrument for curling ^ 
the liair ; — curling tongs. Curlew. 

Curly, (kur'lo) a. Having curls; tending to curl. 

Curmudgeon, (kur-muj'uri) n. [O. Eiig. commudgin, 
F. cKur me chant, bad heart.] An avaricious, churlish 
fellow ; a miser ; a niggard; a churl. 

Currant, (kuriant) n. [From Corinth.] A small kind 
of dried gi*ape, imported from the Levant — used in 
cookery; — the fruit of a woH-known slunib of the 
genus Ribes. 

Currency, (kurien-se) n. State or quality of being 
current; general acceptance; circulation; — current 
value ; general estimation ; — that which is in cir- 
culation, as representing ftinds or prolwrty; money; 
coin. 

Current, (kur'ent) a. [L. currere, to nin.] Running 
or moving rapidly;— now passing in its progress;— 
circulating through tlie community; generally re- 
ceived; common. 

Current, (kur'ent) n. A flowing of water in a par- 
ticular direction ; a stream ;— general course ; ordinaiy 
procedure ; propessive and connected movement. 

CTurrently, (kujrent-le) adv. In a curretut manner; 
commonly. 



Cfoztitile, (kxi]<e>kl) n. iXi. curriculumt firoin currere, 
to run.} A ohaiso di.’awn by two horses abreast. 
OurrioulihtI, (kur-rlk^ii-lain) n. [L.] A raoe>oourse; 
—a specified course of study, as in a university. 

Currier, (kur'e-er) iu [From currp.} One who dresses 
and colours leather after it is tanned. 

Currish, (kur'ish) a. Having the qualities of a cur; 
snarling ; quan-elsome ; brutal. 

Currishly, (kur'ish-le) adv. Like a our ; in a brutal 
manner. [ness. 

Currishness, (kur'ish-nes) n. Moroseness; churlish- 
Curry, (kur'e) i\ t. [F. con'oyer, from L. coriuvi, leather.] 
To dress leather; to seek favour by flattery; — to comb, 
rub, or cleanse the skin of a horse; — to cook Avith 
curry, as rice, &c : — imp. & pp. curried ; ppr. currying. 
Curry, (kur'e) n. [Per. khUrdt, broth.] A stew of fowl, 
fish, &c., cooked with curry-powder. 

Curry-comb, (kur'e-kOm) n. An instrument for comb- 
ing and cleaning horses. 

Curxying, (kur're-ing) n. Ilubbing down a horse ; — the 
art of dressing skins after they are tanned. 
Curry-powder, (k ur'e-pow-der) n. An Ejist India con- 
diment composed of turmeric, ginger, cayenne, and 
other ingi'edients. 

Curse, (kurs) v. t. [A.-S. cursian.'] To utter a wish 
of evil against; to execi’ate ; to devote to evil; — to 
bring great evil upon; to vex, harass, or toi-nient; 
to injure ; — v. i. To use profane language ; to swear ; — 
imp. & pp. cursed or curst ; ppr. cursing. 

Curse, (kurs) n. Iniprccation of evil upon another; 
—-evil pronounced or invoked on another; — sentence 
of divine justice on sinners that which brings evil 
or severe affliction; torment; malediction; execration. 
Cursed, (kurs'ed) a. Blasted by a curse ; — deserving a 
curiw. [Running ; rapid ; flowing. 

Cursive, (kur'siv) a. [L. cursivus, from ctmrre, to nm.] 
Cursorily, (kur'sor-e-le) etdy. Iii a cursory manner; 
without attention. [or attention. 

Cursoriness, (kur'sor-e-nes) n. Hasty or superficial view 
Cursory, (kui^sor-e) a. [L. cursoritis^ from currere, to 
run.] Chiiracterized by haste ; hastily or sui)erficially 
performed ; peTfuiictory. 

Curt, (kurt) a. [L. enrtus.'] Characterized by brevity; 
short ; concise ; abrupt. 

CurtaU, (kur-tai') v. t. [F. curt, short, and tailler, to 
<5ut,] To cut short ; to abridge ; to diminish ; to re- 
trench: — imp. &2^P' curtailed; ppr. curtailing. 
Curtain, (kur'tin) ii. [L. corUna..] A movable cloth 
screen or covering intended to darken or conceal ; — a 
cloth used in theatres to conce.al the stage from the 
audience ; — ^part of ihe raxnpart between the flatiks of 
two bastions. 

Curtain, (kur'tin) v. t. To inclose as with curtains; 
to funiish with curtains; to conceal & pp. 
curtained; curtaining. [crustily. 

Curtly, (kurt'le) ado. Briefly; shortly; abruijtly; 
Gurtness, (kurt'ues) 9i. Shortness ; conciseness. 
Gurvated, (kurv'at-eci) a. [L. curvare, to bend, from 
citrous.] Bent in a regular foiin ; curved. 

Curvation, (kurv-a'shun) n. Act of bending or crook- 
ing ;-;-a ciuwed form. 

Curvature, (kiuVa-tur) n. The continual flexure or 
bending of a lino or surface firom a rectilinear direc- 
tion. [crooked ; curved. 

Curve, (kurv) a. [L. curvus.] Bent without angles; 
Curve, (kurv) n. A bending without angles; that 
which IS bent ; a flexure a line of 
which no three consecutive points are/"’’ ^ 

in the same direction or straight line. 

Curve, (kurv) v. t To bend ; to crook ; Curve, 
to inflect ;— v. i. To bend or turn in a slanting direc- 
tion iwip. &pp. curved ; ppr. curving. 

Curvet, (kurv'et) n. [F. courbette.] A leap of a horse ; 
— a prank frolic. 

Curvet, (kurtr-etO v.i. To make a curvet;— to leap 
and & pp. curveted ; ppr. curveting. 


Curvilineal, (kurv-e-lin'd-al) a. cui'va and linea, 
line.] Consisting of ourved lines ; bounded curved 
lines. 

Curvit^, (kurv'e-te) n. The state of being ourved ; a 
bending in a regular form ; crookedness. 

Cushat, (kush'at) n. [A-S, cusceote.] The ring-dove 
or Wf>od-pigean. 

Cushion, (koosh'un) n. [F. coimiti,Qer. liissen, pillow.] 

A stuffed case or bag used to sit or recline upon ; — 
hence, any stuffed or padded surface used as a J||st or 
protector. ^ 

Cushion,^ (koosh'un) v. t. To seat on a cushion ; to fur- 
nish with cushions : — imp. & pp. cushioned } ppr. 
cushioning. 

Cusp, (kusp) n. [L. cuspis, point.] A projecting point 
in the ornamentation of arches, panels, &c. ; — the 
point or horn of the crescent;— the point at which two 
curves meet. 

Cuspidal, (kusp'id-al) a. Ending in a point. 

Cuspidated, (kusp'id-ut-ed) a. Having a sharp end, 
like the point of a spear. I 

Custard, (kus'terd) u. [W. caios, curd.] A dish com- 
posed of m ilk and eggs, sweetened, and baked or boiled. 
Custard-apple, (kus'terd-ap-pl) n. A pl ant gr owing 
iu the West Indies, whose fruit 
contains a yellow ish eatable Tiulp. 

Custodial, (kns-to'de-al) a. Itolat- 
ing to custody or guardianship. ^ 

Custodian or Custodier, (kiis-to'- I; ;»mvV 
de-ari) n. [L. euxtos, a guard.] i . ■|||||n| 

One who has care, as of some pub- ||N 

lie building: a keeper or superin- IKSpr WW 
tendent ; a guardian. 

Custody, (kus'to-de) 71. A keep- iTCastard-apple^ 
ing or guarding ; especial hj, judicial or penal safe- 
keeping ; — restraint of liberty ; confinement ; impri- 
Boiimont. 

Custom, (kus'tum) n. [F. cowiumc.] Way of acting; 
habitual practice ; — habitual buying of goods ; busi- 
ness support ; patronage long established jiractice 
or usage ; toll, tax, or tribute ; — pi. Duties im- 
posed on commodities imported into or exported from 
the country. 

Customable, (kus'tnm-a-bl) a. Common ; habitual ; — 
subject to the ])ayment of custom duties. 

Customarily, (kus'tum-ar-o-le) adv. Habitually; com- 
monly ; ordinarily. 

Customary, (kus'tum-ar-e) a. According to custom ; 
ordinary ; — established by common usage ; conven- 
tional ; — holding or held by custom. 

Custom-duties, (kus'tum-Uu-tiz) n. Taxes laid on im- 
ported or ex])orted goods. 

Customer, (kus'tuin'Pr) 7 h. One who frequents any 
platio for buying what he wants. 

Custom-house, (kus'tum-hous) 71. The building where 
customs me paid, and where vessels are entered or 
cleared. 

Cut, (kut) V. t. [Noim. F. cotu, cut.] To separate the 
parts of with a sliai-p instrument ; to make an in- 
cision in ; to divide ; to sever ; — ^to how, as wood 
to mow as com ; — to remove by cutting ; to dock ; — 
to form or shape by cutting ; to carve; to hew out ; — 
to decline the acquaintance of; to wound or hurt 
deeply; — to intersect ; to cross ; to operate in litho- 
tomy: — V. i. To serve in dividing or gashing; — to ad- 
mit of incision or severance ; — to perform the opera- 
tion of dividing, severing, intersecting, and the like; 
— ^to run rapidly ; — ^to divide a pack of cards ‘.--vmp. 

& 2)p. cut ; pp 7 \ cutting. 

Cut, (kut) n. All opening made with a sharp instru- 
ment ; a gosh ; a wound ; — a stroke or blow with an 
edged instrument, whip, or the like ; — a harsh re- 
mark, or avoidance of one’s acquaintance a notch, 
passage, or channel made by cutting; — a portion 
severed or cut oif ;— an engraved block; the in^pres- 
sion from an engraving the act of dividing a pack 






of cftT^ ; — laie right to divide ; «— mamier in which 
a thing is out or formed ; shape ; style ; &shion. 
Ontaneoui, (kd-ta'iie-us) a. [L. cutitt, skin.] Belong- 
ing to the skin : existing on or affecting the skin. 
OaneWi (ktife-kl) n. [L. cuticula, diminutive of cutisi 
akinO The outer skin; the soarf-Bkin the thin 
covering of the bark of a plant. 

Outioularf (ku-tik'u-ler) a. Pertaining to the cuticle j 
6r external coat of the skin. 

ChitiSi (kutis) n. [L.] A dense resisting membrane, 
ne|^ Iwlow the cuticle — ^the true skin. 

Outi^, (kut'las) n. [L. cutter, knife.] A broad 
curving sword, with but one cutting edge, used by 
seamen ; a hanger. 

Cutler, (kut'ler) n. [L. cutter, knife.] One who 
makes or who deals in knives and edged tools. 

Cutlery, (kut'ler^) ?i. The business of a eutler; — 
edged or cutting instruments In general ; — ^hardware. 
Cuuet, (kut'let) n. [F. c6teLcitc, from L. costa, a 
rib.] A piece of meat cut for broiling. 

Cut-off, <kut'of) 71. That which cuts off or shortens, 
as a nearer i)awsage a contrivance in the steam- 
engine for cutting off the passage of steam from the 
steam-chest to the cylinder. 

Outourse, (kut'pui-s) n. One who cuts purses for the 
sake of stealing their contents ; — a pick-pocket. 

Cutter, (kut'gr) n. One who cuts or hews ; — ^an in- 
strument used for cutting a „ 
front tooth ; an incisor ; — a 
boat used by ships of war ; — a 
vessel rigged nearly like a sloop, ■ 

with one mast, and a straight 
running bowsprit. ~ wimn. ‘iSSt- 

Cut-throat, (kut'throt) n. A 
derer ; an assassin ; a ruffian. 

Cutting, (kut'ing) n. Act of 
who cuts ; incision ; division ; — Cutter, 

a twig cut from a stock for grafting ; an excavation 
cut through a hill removing stone from tlie bladder. 
Cuttle-fish, (kiit'l-fish) n. IGor. kvtldjiHch.} A mol- 
luscous animal having ten arms fur- "VL / // 

nished with cupules, by which it | 

attaches itself tenaciously to f't.hor 
bodies. When pursued, it thiows J M llMiL 

out a blackisli liquor w'hich darkens 
the water, and enables it to escape. l( | 

Cwt, n. An abbreviation for hun- )| MBwL | 
dred- weight. I I; '.>^1. | 

Cyanic, (si-an'ik) a. [G. kiianos, jMi ' 
blue.] Pertaining to, or containing, .Mm 

cyanogen. 

Cyanean, (si-(Vne-an) a. Dark blue or # 

azure in colour. v ^ 

Cyanogen, (si-an'o-jen) n. [G, kuanos, Cuttle-fish, 
blue, scaAgennaein, to beget.] A compound ratlical, 
being a gas composed of one equivalent of nitrogen 
and two of carbon. 

Csrole, (si'kl) n. [G. ktiklos, ring.] An imaginary 
circle or orbit in the heavens a period of time 
in which a succession of events or phenomena is re- 
puted in the same order;— one entire round in a 
epire or circle. 

Cyclic, (ai'klik) a. Pertaining to a cycle ; moving in 
cjclee. 

C^loid, (si'kloid) fn. fG, kuldos, circle, and eidos, 
form.} A curve describe by 
a point in the circumference 
of a circle revolved on a 
strai^t Jtoe. / \ y \ 

Cycloid^, (sz-kloid'al) a. Per- ^ ^ ^ 

tainii^ or relating to a Cycloid, 

cycloia. 

C^doicliaa» (st-kh^'do-an) n. One of an order of 

Oyolcmetry, (al-ldotb'e-tre) n. fG. kuklos, circle, and 
metrm, measure.] The art of aneosoring circles. 
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Cyclone, (srklon) n. [G. kuklos, circle.] A rotator^ 
Btdrm or whirlwind of extensive circuit. 

Cyclopean, (si-klo-pe'an) a. Pertaining to the Cyclops ] 
huge ; gigantic ; vast and tough ; massive. 

Cyclopedia, (si-klo-pC'de-a) n. [G. kuklos, circle, and 
paideia, ^ucation.] The circle or compass of the 
arts and sciences, or of human knowledge hence, 
a dictionary of arts and sciences. 

Cyclopedic, (si-klb-ped'ik) a. Belonging to the circle 
of the sciences, or to a cyclopedia ; encyclopedic. 

Cyclops, (si'klops) 71 , pi. [G. kuklops.} A fabulous 
race of giants who had but one eye placed in the 
midst of the forehead ;— a family of minute Crustacea. 

Cygnet, (sig'net) n. [F. cygne, G. kuknos, swan.] A 
young swan. 

Cylinder, (sirin-dcr) 71. [G. kulindi'os, from kulicin, 
to roll.] A geometric form generated by 
the rotation of a pai'allelogram round m|m| 
one of its sides ; a body of roller-like Hi 
form, of which the longitudinal section is Hi 
oblong and the cross section is circular; — a H| | |^H 
body having two surfaces Hat and one H 

Cylindrical, (sil-in^drik-al) a. Having the H 
form of a cylinder, or partaking of its H| |]||H 

Cylindroid, (sil'iii -droid) n. fG. kulmdros, ^***»*^^ 
and eidos, form.] A solid body reseni- Cylinder, 
bliiig a right cylinder, but having the bases or ends 
elliptical. [A slight covering ; a scarf. 

Cymar, (si'mar) w. [F. siiuaire, H. sivilah, garment.] 

Cymbal, (sim'bal) n. [G. kumhalon, from kumbos, 
hollow vessel.] A musical instrument 
consisting of two hollow rounded 
pieces of brass or otlier metal held Lt 
ill the hand, and producing, when 
struck togotiier, a sharp, ringing 

Cynic, (sin'ik) n. One of the school 
of ancient pliilosophers, founded by Cymbals. 
Diogenes, who lived in a tub, and taught contempt 
of riches, pleasures., and the arit of refined life;.-* 
misanthrope. 

Cynical, (sin'ik-al) o. [G. kuon, dog.] Having the 
qu.alities of asurJydog; snarling; Ccaptious ; currish; 
— belonging to the sect of cynics ; resembling the doc- 
trines of the cynics. [manner. 

Cynically, (siu'ik-al-lo) adv. In a cynical or morose 

Cynicism, (siii^u-sizm) u. Practice or principles of a 
cynic. 

Cynosure, (sin'o-shoor) 7i. [G. kimosoura, dog's tail, 

from k'Him, dog, and our'a, tail ] The constellation of 
the Lesser Bear, to whicli, as containing tlie polar 
star, the eyes of mariners and travellers are often 
diroctea; — any thing to which attention is strongly 
turned ; a centre of attraction ; a bright or dazzling 
object. 

Cypress, (si'pres) 71. [L. cupres8us.‘\ A coniferous tree, 
generally evergreen, and having wood remarkaTt^le for 
its durability— an emblem of mourning. 

Cyprian, (sip're-an) a. Belonging to the island of 
Cyprus, renowned for the w'orship of Venus ; — of or 
pertaining to lewdness, or those who practise it. 

Cyst, (sist) n. [G. kv.stis, kueM}, to swell.] A pouch 
or sac containing morbid matter. 

Cystic, (sisVik) a. Having the form of a cyst con- 
taining cysts. 

Cystocele, (sist'o-sel) 71 . [G. kustis, bag, and 

tumour.] Hernia of the urinary bladder. 

Czar, (zar) w. [Ru8.s. tsarj, L. Cteaar.] A king; a 
chief ; a title of the emperor of Bussia written also 
Tzar. 

Czarina, (zu-ru'na) n. [Russ, tsaritsa.l A title of the 
empress of Rzissia 

Czarowitz, (zario-vits) n. [Russ. Uai'dvsiich.} The 
title of the eldest son of the czar of Russia. 
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D (de), in the 33nglish alphabet, is the fourth let- Dagruerreotj^y, (dag-er^o-tip-e) n. Art of producing | 
ter, and the third consonant or articuiation ; — photographic pictures on metal plates. 

^ ajiumeral, it represents 600 ; and with a dash over Iiahlia, (dal'e - a) [From Andrew Haihly a Swedish 
it, ( u ) 6000 as an abbreviation, it stands for doctor, bottinist.] A genus of plants, of the order oompositoe, 

Dab, (dab) v. t. fEng. da/j, to-p.] To strike gently, a native of Mexico. It produces a large and beautiful 
as with the hand, or witli some soft or moist sub- flower, and hsis many varieties, 
stance : — imp, & 'p'P- dabbed ; dabbing. Daily, (da'le) a. Hapiiening or belonging to each suo- 

Dab, (dab) n. A gentle blow with the hand, or with eessive day ; diurnal ; quotidian, 
some soft substance; hence, Daily, (da'le) ad-w. Everyday; day by day. 

a sudden blow or hit; — Daintily, (da,u'te-le) nde. Fastidiously; nicely, 
small lump or niiiss of / Daintiness, (dan'te-nes) n. State or eoiidition of being 

thing soft, as butter or mor-:JS|H dainty. 

tar; — an adept; aji export ^ Dainty, (dan'te) a. [W. dehitiaicld, delicious, L. 

-~a small flat fish, of dark- i - — denn, tooth.l Delicious to the taste; — elegant in form, 

brown colour, allied to the "“^""± 1 ^“-=-“ ' ~ ir -- maimer, or breeding; — requiring dainties ; — over-nice; 
flounder. ’ Dab. hard U) please ; fastitlious ; scrupulous ; alfectod. 

Dabble, (dab'bl) r. t [Diminutive of da6.1 To wot Dainty, (diin'to) n. That which is delicious, delicate, 
by little dips or strokes ; to moisten ; to splash ; — v. L or nice. 

To play ill w-ater, as with the hands; — to work in a Dairy, (dri're)ii. [0. E. dc^, milk.] The place where 
slight or superficial manner ; to touch hero and there ; milk is kept, sot lor cream, or converted into butter 
to tamper ; to meddle : — itiq). & pp, dabbled ; ppr. or cheese. 

dabbling. [fioial meddler. Dairy-maid, (dil're-mad) n, A female servant whose 

Dabbler, (dab'hler) n. One who dabbles ; — a super- ImsincKSo is to manage milk in the dairy. 

Dabohick, (dab'chik) n. [From did> and chick.^ A Dais, (dsVis) oi. [G. didos, a quoit, It. desco, .Ger. 
small water-fowl allied to the gi’che — called also imh, a table.] A raised floor at the upper end of 
dipchick, didapper, and dubchick. the dining-hall the upper table of a dining-hall. 

Dace, (das) n, [W. drwiic/t.] A small river fish, of Daisy, (da'ze) a. (A.-S. day’s eye, daisy.] A 

a bright silvery colour, like well-known plant of the genus Beilis, of several varie- 

theroacli. * ties, and bearing awhile flower with a tinge of rod, 

Dactyl, (dak'til) u. [O. <?«/.;- and a yellow Centre (Scot, f/c/'voi. 
tulos, a, finger.] A poetical Dale, (dal) n. ((). bax. A; Go. <h//, Icol. dula,] A low 

foot of three syllables, one place between hills ; a vale or valley, 

long followed by two short, Dalliance, (dal'le-aiis) n. Act of trifling or fondling ; 

or one accented follow'ed by Dace. intorchauge of civrossoa; — trifling with business; 

two unaccented, as tSf/iuiut^, lU’oerastination. 

Dactylic, (dak'til-ik) a. rertainiug to or consisting Dallier, (dal'e-tu’) oi. One who fondles ; a trifler. 
of dactyls. Dally, (daFle) v.i. [Ger. dallen, A.-S. dol, foolish.] 

Dactylology, (d.ak-til-oro-je) n. [G. daktidos, finger, To -waste time in ])leasure or trifles; to linger; to 

and ioyca, discourse.] The art of conversing by spell- delay; — to interchange caressc-s ; to use fondling; to 

iiig words with the fingers. spoi^ ; to frolic ; - to while away the time : — imp. 

Daddy, (dad'e) n. [Ir. dald, W. tad.] Father— a A pp. dallied; y)p?’. dallying. 

word used by little children. Daltonism, (darton-izm) rt, Inability to distinguish 

Dado, (da'do) n. [It.] The die or square part in the colours ; coiouv-hlindness. 
middle of the pedestal of a column ; -that part of au Dam, (dam) it. A female x>areiit — used of beasts ; — a 
apai'tment betw^een the plinth and impost mouhiing. human mother— in contempt. 

Daffodil, (dafd-dil) n. [G. asphodHosd A plant of Dam, (dam) it. [D. dau, Ger. damm.1 A mole, bank 
the genus NarcinsvAs. It has a bulbous root, and of eai-th, w;ill, or frame of wood, to obstruct the flow 
beautiful flowers, usujilly of yellow huo. of water. 

Daft, (daft) a. [Scot.] Insane ; stupid ; foolish ; giddy. Dam, (dam) v. t. To obstruct or restrain the flow of by 
Dag, (dag) n. [D. dagpe, a dagger, Gael. d,a(i, a pistol.] a dam to shut up ; to confine; — imp, A pp, dammed; 

A dagger or poniard ; — a kind t)f pistol fonnerly used. 'Pjn'. damming. 

Dag, (dag)n. [A.-b. dap, any thing that is loose.] A Damage, (dam'rij)w. [F, from L. damnum, loss.] Any 
loose end, as of locks of wool ; — a leathern latchet. injury or harm to person, property, or reputation ; 

Dagger, (dag'er) n. [F. dagued^ A short sword; — —a compensation in money which a man claims 
poniard ; — a mark of reference in the form of a dagger, or gets by the venlict of a jury for some wrong or 
thus [-1]— called also obelisk. los-s he Im sustained ; — ^huri ; detriment. 

Imggers-drawing, (dag'erz-draw-ing) n. The act of Damage, (dam'aj) v.i. To inflict injury upon; to harm; 
drawing daggers; an approach to open rupture and to hurt; -to injure; to imi)air & pp. damaged; 
violence. ^ j,pr. damaging. [aged or impaired. 

Daggle, (dag'l) v. t To trail so fis to wot or befoul ; i Damageable, (tlam'aj-a-bl) a. Capable of being dam- 
to wet; to dirty; — v.i. To Ixj drawn, or trailed Damascene, (dam'a-siin) 7 i. [L. Damasemus, from 

thi'ough water and mud; to draggle; — imp. A pii. Damascus, a city celebrated for its plums.] A par- 
daggled ; ppr. daggling. _ ticular kind of plum— 

Da^erreotype, (dag-er'o-tip) n, [From Dagimre, the Damask, (dam'ask) n. A ridi silk stuff with' raised 
discoverer.] A method of taking pictures by photo- figures, woven in the loom — originally made at Bam- 
^aphy on plates of silvered copper the picture pro- ascus ; now made of silk intermingled with flax:, 
duced by the above iirocess. cotton, or wool ; — linen, woven in imitation of the 

Dweweotype, (dag-er'b-tip) v.t. To represent by figures in damask silk. 

the photogr^hic art, us a picture to impress with Damask, (dam'ask) r. t. To decorate, as silk or other 
great dutiiu/Eness. stuff with raised flowers, Ac., or steel with etchings. 
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or lolaid devices; hence, to embellish; to variegate. 
■^J)am(Ucme: imp. & pp. damasked; ppr. dam* 
aidci&gt 

iDaiae, (dfim) n. fL. domina^ mistress, from 
house.] A lady (formerly applied to women of birth, 
rank^ or official station) the mistress of a house- 
hold; a matron the mistress of a school. 

Hama, (dam) v. t [L. dammre, from damnum^ dam- 
age.] To adjudge to punishment or death ; to cen- 
sure ; to sentence ; — to condemn to punishment in a 
future world to condemn as bad or displeasing, by 
hissing, <&c. : — imp. & pp. damned ; p^yr. damning. 
Damnable, (dam'na-bl) a. Worthy of condemnation 
or reprobation detestable. 

Danmation, (dam-na^shuii) n. Condemnation to punish- 
ment in a future state. 

Damnatory, (dam'na-tor-o) a. Containing a sentence 
of condemnation ; — deserving judgment. 

Damp, (damp) a. Moderately wet ; moist ; humid. 
Damp, Mamp) n. [Ger. damp/, vapour, fog.] Mois- 
ture ; humidity ; fog dejection ; depression ; dis- 
couragement;—/?/. Gaseous products in coal-mines, 
wells, &c. , classed as choke-damp and hro-dainp. 

Damp, (daini?) v. t. 'i’o moisten ; to make humid ; — 
to chill ; to depress ; to deject ; to discourage :—imp. 
&pp. damped; p'pr. damping. 

Dampen, (damp'n) v. t. or i. To make or become damp 
or moist : — imp. & pp. dampened ; p>pr. dampening. 
Damper, (damp'er) n. That which damps or checks ; 
discouragement ;— a valve in the flue of a stove to 
regulate the draught of air; — a contrivance to check 
action at a particular time. [ture. 

Dampness, (damp'iies) n. Moderate humidity ; mois- 
Damsel, (dam'zel) n. [F. demoisetle, It. damigella.] 
A young unmarried woman. 

Damson, (dam'zn) n. [Contracted from damaicene.] 
A small black plum. 

Dance, (dans) v. i. [F. darner, It. danzare,^ To move 
with measured stops to a musical aucoiupaniment ; 
—to move nimbly or merrily ; to cai>er ; to frisk ; — 
V. t. To cause to dance ; to dandle : — ivi^). & pp. 
danced; ppr. dancing. 

Dance, (dans) n. A lively motion or leaping, with 
set steps and postures of the bo<ly, in time with meas- 
ured music; — a figure in wliieh tw'o or more move or 
leap in concert ;~the tune to which dancing is i)er- 
formed. 

Dancer, (dans'gr) 71. One who dances or practises 
dancing. 

Dancing-master, (dans'ing-mas-ter) 71. Teacher of the 
steps and figures of dancing. 

Dandelion, (dau-de-li'un) [F. dcjit de lio 7 i.] A well- 
known plant, with large yellow compound flowers. 
Dandle, (dan'dl) v. t. [Ger. tandcln, from tand, trifle.] 
To move up and down, as an infant ; to fondle ; — ^to 
toy with; to pet; — to delay; to procrastinate: — imp. 
& pp. dandled; ppr. dandling. 

DaaoUng, (dandling) n. The act of fondling or danc- 
ing on the knee, as an infant. 

Dandruff, (dan'draf) 71. [A.-S. /cm,’ a tetter, und<b*o/, 
dirty.] A scurf which forms on the head, and comes 
off in small scales or particles. 

Dsndy* (dan'de) «. [F. dandin, a ninny.] One who 
effects special finery in dress ; a fop ; a coxcomb. 
DsA 4 yiain, (dan^de-izm) 71. The manners and dress of 
a dandy ; foppishness. 

(dOn'jgr) ?i. [L. dainmm, damage.] Exposure 
toinjury, loss, pain, or other evil;— peril; hazard; 
risk; jeopardy. 

Daagarotts, (dan'jgr-us) a. [F. dangereux.'] Attended 
wi^ dan^r ; full of risk ; perilous ; hazardous ; caus- 
ing danger;— unsafe. [manner. 

Dangeromy, (danler-us-le) adv. In a dangerous 
Dangle, (da^gl) v. i. [Dan. dingh.} To hang loosely, 
or with a swinging, or jerking motion ; to hang about 
ox fbUow after v. t. To oause to dangle ; to swing. 


Dangler, (dang'glgr) n. One who hangs about or follows 
others, especially women ; trifler, [mark. 

Danish, (dOnlsh) a. Belonging to the Danes or Den- 
Dank, (dongk) a. [Allied to damp.} Damp; moist; 
humid; wet; raw. 

Dankish, (dangklsh) a. Somewhat damn. 

Daphne, (dafne) n. [G. daphnS.} The laurel, a genus 
of diminutive shrubs, of great beauty and fra^ance in 
the fiower;— an asteroid between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. • | 

Dapper, (dap'gr) a. [Ger. tapfer.} Little and active; i 
lively ; neat in dress or appearance ; smart. 

Dapple, (dapl) a. [Ger. dippeln.} Marked with spots ; 
of different colour ; spotted ; variegated. 

Dapple, (dap'l) v. t. To variegate with spots ; to spot ; 

— imp. & pp. dappled ; piir. dappling. 

Dare, (dar) v. i. [A.-S. dearr.} To have sufficient cour- 
age ; to be bold enough ; to venture ; — v. t. To have 
courage for ;— to challenge ; to defy ; to brave : — imjh 
& pp. dared ; ;>/??*. daring. 

Daring, (daring) n.’ A bold act ; a hazardous attempt; 
a ra&h venture. 

Dark, (dark) a. [A.-S. dearc, Gael. & Ir. dorch.] 
Destitute of light ; not reflecting or radiating light ; 
bhtek; — obscure; mysterious; concealed; hidden; — 
destitute of knowledge; ignorant; — evincing black 
traits of character ; — ^foreboding evil ; gloomy ; jealous; 
suspicious. 

Dark, (dark) ?i. Absence of light ; gloom ; obscurity ; 

— condition of ignorance ; secrecy ; iinknown stkte. 
Darken, (dark'n) v. t. To make dark or black ; to cloud; 
to obscure ; — to render dim ; to deprive of vision ; — to 
render less clear or; intelligible ; — to cast a gloom upon; 

— ^to sully ; — V. i. To grow dark or darker : — imp. & 
pp. darkened ; ppr. darkening. 

Darkish, (darkish) a. Somewhat dark; dusky ; dim. 
Darkling, (dmk'ling) a. In the dark, or without light ; 
twilight. 

Darkly, (darkle) adv. With imperfect light; ob- 
scurely ; dimly ; blindly ; uncertainly. 

Darkness, (dark'nes) n. Absence of light ; obscurity; 

— ^>vant of clearness or perspicuity; — a state of privacy; 
secrecy ; — a state of ignorance or error, especially on 
nioi’al or religious subjects ; hence, wickedness ; im- 
inirity ; — a state of distress or trouble ; calamity ; per- 
plexity. [obscure. 

Darksome, (dark 'sum) a. Somewhat dark, gloomy, or 
Darling, (dtu-'ling) n. [A.-S. deorCing, from dcoi’e, dear.] 
One dearly beloved ; a flivourite. 

Darling, (darling) «. Dearly beloved ; regarded with ; 
especial kindness and tenderness; favourite. 

Darn, (darn) v. t. [W. & Arm. dam, a piece or patch.] 

To mend, as a rent or hole, in a garment, stocking, 
&;c., with thread, worsted, &c., of the same colour: — 
imp. &pp. darned; pjjr. darning, ' 

Darn, (diini) n. A garment mended by darning. I 

Darnel, (darinel) n. [Pi-ov. Eng. drank.} A plant of 
the genus Lolium; a species of grass. ! 

Darning, (darn ing) 71. The act of mending, as a hole in I 
a gai'ment ; patching the piece mended. I 

Dart, (dart) n. [H. Ger. tart.} A pointed, missile 
weapon, to be thrown by the hand ; — any thing that I 
pierces and wounds. 'J 
Dart, (dart) v. t. To throw with a sudden effort, os a ! 
dart ; to hurl or launch;— to emit ; to shoot, a srays ;— 1 
V. i. To be let fly or launched, as a dart ; — ^to start 
and run with velocity ; to shoot rapidly along : — iMip. 

<fc 2>p. darted; 2?2??\ darting. 

Darter, (dart'er) it. Oue who darts or who throws a 
dai-t;— the sn^e-bird, a bird of the pelican ihniily. 

Dash, (dash) v. t. [Dan. daske, Sw. & Icel. daska, to 
strike.] To throw with violence or haste; — ^to break by 
collision; to destroy ; — to put to shame; to confound; 
to abash to tlirow in or on in a rapid, careless man- 
ner; — to form or sketch rapidly of carelessly; — 
to erase by a stroke ; to strike out ; to blbt out or 



obliterate ;--v. i. To rush with yiolenoe through to 
strike violently against to come in collision : — imp. 
&pp. dashed; ppi\ dashing. 

Slash, (dash) n. Violent striking of two bodies ; colli- 
sion; crash; — a sudden check; frustration;-^ an 
admixture, infusion, or adulteration ; a partial over- 
spreading; — a rapid movement; a sudden onset; — 
capacity for quick bold movements against an enemy ; 
— a show or parade ; a ilourish; — a maik or line thus 
[ — ], in writing or printing, denoting a sudden break, 
stop, or transition in a sentence. 

Dastard, (dae/terd) ». [A.-8. adastrigan, to frighten.] 

One who me«inly sh rinl^ from danger; an anunt cow- 
ard ; a poltroon. [from dsingor. 

Dastsird, (cWterd) a. Cowardly; meanly shrinking 
Dastardly, (das't§rd-le) a. Cowardly ; meanly timid ; 
base; sneaking. 

Date, (dat) 71. [L. datua, pp. of dare, to give.] Speci- 
floation of the time when a writing, inscription, coin, 
&c., was given or executed ; — i)rociso period or time of; 
epoch dru-ation ; continuance. 

Date, (dat) v. t. To note the time of wTiting or execut- 
ing -to note or fix the time of ; — to refer to fis a start- 
ing point or origin ; — v. i. To have a beginning to 
have a date ; — to reckon or count from : — imp. & pp. 
dated ; ppr. dating. [date-i)ahu. 

Date, (dat) n. fG. daktulos, a finger.] The fruit of the 
Dateless, (datTes) a. Without date ; liaving no fixed term. 
Date-pahn or Date-tree, (dat'pam) ??. The genus of 
palms which bear dates. Its 
stem shoots up in one cylindricjil 
column to the height of 50 or (50 
feet, and is crowned by a luxuri- ^ 
ant spread of foliage. Its fruit is 
perhaps the moat nutritious of all «|r ffl ' 

vegetable iDroducts. ' 

Dative, (dat'iv) n. fL. dativiis, 
from dare, to give.] Tlait which ^ ^ j 

may he ^ven or disposed of at 
pleasiure; — the case of a noun 
which expresses the object to r-— 
which any thing is given, di- ■ 

rected, or referred. Date-tree. 

Dative, (dat'iv) a Cai^ble of being disiwaed of at will 
and pleasure ; — ^pertaining to the <iative. 

Datum, (da' turn) ii. LL-1 Something given or ad- 
mitted ; a ground of inference or deduction — chiefly 
plural, data. 

Daub, (dawb) v. t. [W. dwhiaw, Tr. dob,] To smear 
with soft adhesive matter; to plaster to paint in a 
coarse or unskilful manner ; — to disgui.se ; to conceal ; 
— imp. & pp. daubed ; ppr, daubing, 

Daub, (dawb) n, A viscous sticky apxjlicatioii ; a pic- 
ture coarsely executed. 

Dauby, (dawb'e) a. Smeary; slimy; viscous ; glutinous. 
Daughter, (daw'tgr) n. [A.-S. dohlor, G. ihagater.] A 
female child or offspring ;— a female descendant -a 
female penitent or nun. [sou. 

Daughter-in-law, (daw'ter-in-law) n. The wife of one’s 
Daughterly, (daw'tgr-le) a. Becoming a daughter; filial. 
Daunt, (dant) v. t. [F. dompter, h. domai'e, to tame.] 
To repress or subdue the courage of ; intimidate ; 
frighten : — imp. & pp. daunted ; ppr. daunting. 
Dauntless, ((hint'les) a. Bold ; fearless ; intrepid ; un- 
daunted. ^ 

Dauntlessly, (dantles-le) adv. ©sas- Tl\« 

In a heroic and feai-less man- {l\ 

Dauphin, (daw'fin or do-fang') 

91. [P.] The eldest son of j 

the king of France, and heir 
of the crown, prior to 1830. 1 

Davit, (dav'it) n. A spar used ^ ir 

on board of ships as a crane 
•of hoist the nukes of the 
fMOohor ^2. I^eceif of timber 


or iron projecting over a ship's side or stem, having 
tackle to raise a Ixtat by. 

Davy-lamp, (da've-lamp) w. A lantern in which the 
light is inclosed within fine wii'e gauxe, for use in 
mines. 

Daw, (daw) «. A bird of the crow family ; a jackdaw. 
Dawdle, (daw^dl) v. i. [Allied to d(i 7 \dle.\ I’o trifle ; to 
loiter about ;~i-. t. To w!u»te time by trifling \-r-i 7 up. 

& pp. dawdled ; -ppr. dawdling. 

Dawk, (dawk) n. An incision in timber. In Iidlia, the 
post. 

Dawn, (dawn) v. i. [A. -S, dugian, from derg, day.] To 
spread or expand, as rays of light ; — to grow towards 
the light of morning; — ^to open out or develop, as 
genius, hope, &c. ; — to glimmer ; to come to the mind 
with a faint light: — imp. & pp. dawned; ppr. dawning. 
Dawn, (dawn) «. The break of day ; first ax)pearance of 
light in the morning; — first opening or expansion; 
beginning ; rise, as of hoxie, genius, &o. 

Day, (da) 71. [A.-S. daig, L. dien, Skr. dpu.] The 
period from sunrise to sunset; — the xieriod of the 
e.arth’,s revolution oji its axis-divided into twenty- 
four lion I B a sx)eciflo time or i)eriod ; time of life ; — 

any imrticular day, as Cliristmas day ; — day of battle ; 
victory. 

Day-book, (dri'b()ok) 71. A book in which are recorded 
the {iccoiints of the day in their order. 

Day-break, (da'brak) 71. The first appearance of light 
in the morning ; dawn of day. [mine. 

Day-coal, (da'kdl) n. The ux)per stratum of coal in a 
Day-di-eam, (da'dreru) A vain fancy or siieculation ; 

— a castle in -Rio air. 

Day-fly, (da'fli) a. One of a genus of insects that live 
only one day — called h'p/iciuera. [the day. 

Day-labour, (da'Ll-ber) n. Labour hired or done by 
Day-light, (da'lit) 71. Tho light of day ; sunlight. 
Daysman, (daz'man) n. [Properly tho judge or umpire 
on the dap appointed.] Aji umpire or arbiter ; a 
mediator. [the dawn. 

Dayspring, (da'sjmng) 71. Tlio beginning of the day ; 
Days-work, (duz'wurk) 7i. The work of a single day ; 
— the reckoning of a ship’s course from noon to noon. 
Day-time, (diVtim) n. Time between sunrise and sunset. 
Daze, (d{lz) 'y. t. [A.-S. dwues, stuiud.] To overi)ower 
with liglit ; lienee, to confuse ; to bewilder. 

Dazzle, (daz'l) v. t. To ovorx>ower witli light ; — to 
strike or surjirise with brilliancy, or display of any 
kind ; — v. i. To blind or dim by excess of bright- 
ness :—imp. & pp. dazzled ; ppr. dazzling. 

Deacon, (dc'kn) 71. [L. diacoiius, from G. diakonos, a 

servant.] Originally one ax^xiointod to serve tables, or 
Buiierintend tiio care of the x^oor ; — in the Komish 
church, an assistant to the xjriest ; — in the English 
church, one licensed to preach, hut not to administer 
sealing ordinances ; — in Presbyterian churches, one 
charged with the care and distribution of Church Pro- 
piiity and Funds. [primitive church. 

Deaconess, (de'kn-es) n. A female deacon in the 
Deaconship, (de'kn-ship) 91 . The office or ministry of a 
deacon or deaconess. 

Dead,(ded) a. [A.-S. dead, Go. dauths.] Deprived or 
destitute of life inanimate ; without show of life - 
without motion ; inactive ; — unproductive ; unprofit- 
able ;— lacking form, colour, or sinrit; dull; monot- 
onous or unvaried ; fixed ; — producing death; — wanting 
in religious spirit ; cold ; heartless ; — cut off from the 
rights of a citizen or property holder ;— -breathless ; 
useless; gloomy; still; cold; spiritless; tasteless; vapid. 
Dead, (ded) adv. To a degree resembling death ; to the 
last degree ; completely ; wholly. 

Dead, (ded) n. The state of the dead ; the most quiet 
or death-like time ; the period of profoundest repose, 
inertness, or gloom;— pi. Those who are dead; the de- 
ceased ; the departi^. 

Dead-b«xn, (ded^om) a. Bom lifeless ; still-hom. 
Dtftdeu, (ded'n) v, t. To impair in vigour, or 
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leiiMbliity; to benumb ;-~to lessen the velocity or 
moxnentuiu of; to retard to make vapid or spirit- 
less.;-^ to deprive of gloss or brilliancy: — imj). & 
pp* desbdenea ; ppr. deadening. 

Sead^ye, (ded^i) 7^. [Dead-Mcm’ffrye.] A round, flat- 
tU^, wooden block, pierced with three holes to receive 
the lanyard, used to extend the shrouds, stays, «frc. 
Dead-level, (ded^lev-el) n. Perfect or complete level. 
Dead-lift, (ded'lift) a. The lifting of a thing at the 
utmost disadvantage, as of a dead body ; a lift made 
with main strength ; hence, an extreme exigency. 
Dead-light, (ded'lit) n. A strong shutter for a cabin 
window to prevent water from . 

Deadliness, (dedle-nos) 77 . Quality 
of being deadly ; destructiveness. 

Deadly, (dedle) a. Capable of cans- 
ing death ; mortal ; destructive ; — 
willing to destroy ; hostile. 

Deadly, (ded'le) adv. So as to re- ^ 
semblo death ; — so as to occasion - j 

death; mortally; — in an iniplac- 
able manner ; desti-uctivoly. Dead-light. 

Deadly-nightshade, (ded'le-nit'shiid) 11 . A poisonous 
plant of the genus uf ; the luUadonna. 
Dead-march, (ded'mai-ch) n. A piece of solemn music 
at a funeral. 

Deadness, (ded'nes) n. Tlio state of l>cing dead ; — dul- 
noss ; inertness; languor; coldness; indifference. 
Dead-shot, (ded'shot) n. An exact marksman. 
Dead-water, (ded'waw-tcr) n. The eddy water that 
closes behind a ship, Iburden. 

Dead-weight, (dedwilt) n, A heavy or oppressive 
Deaf, (def) a. fA-S. deaf, Icel, danfr.] Wanting the 
sense of hearing either wholly or in part; — unwilling 
to hear or listen ; not to be persuaded ; — stifled ; indis- 
tinctly heiU’d. 

Deafen, (dofn) v. t. To make deaf ; to stun ; — to ren- 
der impervious to sound, as a floor, wall, c\jo.;— & 
pp, deafened; ppr. deafening. Idunib. 

Deaf-mute, (defmut) n. A person who is deaf and 
Deafness, (defnes) n, fcJtato of being deaf ; — incapacity 
to perceive sound; want of lioaring;-"act of refusing 
to listen or attend to. 

Deal, (del) v.t. [A.-S. dcnlan. Go. daUjan.] To 
' divide; to distribute; — to bestow successively or in- 
discriminately; — V. i. To make distribution; — to 
traffle : to trade ; — ^to act between ; to intervene to 
have transactions with ; to manage ; — to distribute 
cards to the players ; — imp. h pp. dealt ; ppr. dealing. 
Deal, (dDl) n. [A.-S. dal, O. 8ax. dd.~[ A part <jr 
portion ; hence, an indefinite quantity, degree, or ex- 
tent ; — distribution of cards; the portion distributed; 
—division of a piece of timber made by sawing; a 
pin© or fir boai*d or plank ;— wood of the pine or fii-. 
Dealer, (defer) n. One who deals ; a trader. 

Dealing, (del'ing) n. Intercourse in buying and sell- 
ing; toaffic; — conduct in relation to others; treat- 
ment ; practical action. , 

Dean, (den) n. [L. decanun, the chief of ten, from 
decemy ten.] An ecclesiastical dignitary in cathedral 
and collegiate ch\u*ches; — the head of a college; — 
president in an ecclesiastical court. 

Deanery, (dSn'er-e) n. Olfice, revenue, residence, or 
JuTisdiction of a dean. 

DeanUddn, (den^ship) n. The oMce of a dean. 

Dear, (dir) a. [A.-S. deore, deor.] Boiuing a high price; 
oostfly ; expensive marked by scarcity and exorbit- 
ance of prioe ; — ^highly valued; much esteemed ; greatly 
beloved; precious. 

Dear, <d^) adv. Dearly ; at a high rate. 

Dear, (ddr) n. A dear one; one dearly beloved; a 
darling. [worth the expense or labour. 

Dear-bougfht, (derTiawt) a. Bought at a high cost ; not 
Dearly, (derle) adv. In a dear manner ; or at a dear 
rate. 


Deameas, (der'nes) n. State or condition of being 
dear. [scarcity ; — want; destitution ; famine. 

Dearth, (dgrth) n. That which makes dear ; deficiency; 
Death, (doth) n. [A. -8. deadhy Go. dauthusJ] Ces- 
Biition or extinction of bodily life ; decease ; demise ; 
departure; dissolution ;--inodo or manner of dying; 
— cause, agent, or instrument of loss of life ; — ^the state 
of the doiul ;— the emblem or image pf mortality 
alienation from God;-~Beparation from the favour 
and fellowship of God. 

Death-bed, (fdoth'bed) n. The lied on wliich a person 
dies : the closing hours of life. 

Deathless, (deth'Jes) a. Not subject to death ; undy- 
ing; immorial, as the soul. [deadly; fatal. 

Deathly, (dothlo) a. llcsembling death or a de^ body ; 
Death-rattle, (deth'rat-1) n. A rattling in the throat of 
a dying person. [near approach of death. 

Death’s-door, (dethr/dor) w. Brink of the grave the 
Death^s-head, (dethz'hed) n. A figure representing the 
head of a human sktileton ;— a species of moth. 
Death-warrant, (deth'w«>r-ant) n. An order from the 
proper authority for tlio execution of a criminal. 
Death-watch, (fletii'woch) n. A small kind of beetle. 

I Debar, (de-bar') v. t. [From de and To cut off 

1 from oiitrance ; to shut out or exclude ; to deny or re- 
fuse ; to hinder : — imj> &> yp. debarred ; ppr. debarring. 
Debark, (de-bark') v. t. [b\ ddbarquery from barque.} 
IV) land from a shij) or boat ; to disembark ; — v. i. To 
leave a ship or boat, and pass to the land : — imp. dt 
pp. debarked; ppr. debarking, [barking. 

Debarkation, (dt'-biuk-a'shnn) n. The act of di^em- 
Debase, (de-btls') v. 1. [Fi’om de and /xtse.J To re- 
duce from a higher to a lower state of M'orth, dignity, 
])urity, station, and the like ; degrade; adulterate; 
disgi'uce: — imp. h pp. debased; ppr. debasing. 
Debasement, (de-lias'inent) u. The act of debasing, 
or the state of being debased ; degradation. 

Debatable, (do-but'a-bl) a. Liable to bo debated; dis- 
putable. 

Debate, (de-bat') n. Contention in words or arguments ; 
dispute; controversy;— discussion for elucidating truth; 
argument or reasoning betAveen individuals of difler- 
ent opinions; — pi. The published reports of Parlia- 
ineiitary ])rocee(ling8 and discussions. 

Debate, (de-bat') r. t. [F. debattre.} To strive for -to 
contend for in Avords or arguments ; — v. i. To engage 
in strife ; to contend ; to dis])iite ; discuss ; wrangle : — 
■imp. debated; ppr. debating. 

Debater, (dr5-))rit'«jj ) 77 . (hie who debates ; a disputant. 
Debauch, (de-liaAveh') v. i. [F, d6haudier.’\ To corrupt 
in character or iirinciples; to vitiate; to pollute; 
to lead astray; to seduce h pp. debauched; 
ppr. debauchmg. 

Debauch, (de-baAvch') n. Excess in eating or drink- 
ing; intemperance; loAvdncss ; — a drinking match; 
c.'ux)usal. 

Debauchee, (deb'd-she) n. A sensual or dissipated per- 
son ; arako; a libertine. [seducer. 

Debaucher, (de-bawch'er) n. One Avho corriipts; a 
Debauchery, (de-bawch'er-e) n. Comiption ; eduction 
from duty or virtue; — excessive indulgence of the 
appetites ; intemperance ; sensuality ; lowdness. 
D^enture, (de-bent'ur) [L. dehentury from deberey , 
to oAve, because these receipts began with the words 
Debentiir mihiy <fec,] Awriting acknowledging a debt ; 
— a custom-house certificate entitling an exporter of 
imported goods to a drawback ; — bonds and securities 
for money loans. t 

Debilitate, (do-bil'it-.'lt) v. t. [L. deUlitarey from deUlift, 
feeble.] To weaken; to impair; — to make feeble, 
faint, or languid: — imp. & pp. debilitated; ppr. 
debilitating. 

Debility, (de-bil'e-te) n. The state of being feeble 
or Aveak; want of strength; languor f imbecility; 
weakness. 

Debit, (deb'it) n. [L. debitwn, ficom debere, to owe.J 
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A rectifrded item of debt ; the debtor side of an account; 
debt. 

Eebitf (deb'it) v. t. To charge with debt ;--to enter on 
the debtor side of a book & pp. debited; ppr. 

debitinig. 

Debounair, (deb-O-narO a. [P. (Mbonnaire, from de, of, 
6ow, good, and air, look, manner.] Bearing himself 
well ; of good air or mien characterized by courte- 
ousness, affability, or gentleness ; complaisant ; civil. 

Debouch, (de-boosh') v. i. [P. d^boucher.] To issue or 
march out of a confined place, or from defiles. 

Debou^ure, (de-boonshur') n. [P.] The outward open- 
ing, as of a valley, river, and the like. 

Debris, (da-bre') n. [P. bnser, to break.] Fragments 
detached from a rock or mountain, and i)ilod up at 
the base; — ^rubbish; remains; ruins. 

Debt, (det) n. [F. dette, from L. dehcre, to owe.] Thing 
ow^ ; — ^that which is due from one person to another, 
whether money, goods, or services; obligation; lia- 
bility a fault ; a crime ; a trespass. 

Debtw, (det'er) n, [L. debitor, from dehei'c, to owe.] 
The parson who owes another either money, goods, or 

! services ; one who is indebted ;~the side of an ac- 
count on which debts are entered. 

Debut, (da-boo') n, [P, from but, aim, mark.] A 
beginning ; a first appearance, as of an actor or public 
speaker, &c. 

Debutant, (da-boo-tang') n. [P.] A person who makes 
his first apijearanco before the public. 

Deca, (de'ka) a. [G. deka.] A Greek numeral signi- 
fying ten, used as a prefix. 

Decachord, (dek'a-kord) n. [G. deka and cliorde, a 
string.] An ancient musical instrument of ten strings. 

Decade, (dek'ad) n. [G. dekas, ten.] The sum or 
number of ten ; an aggregate of ten parts ; a period 
of ten years. 

Decadence, (dC-ka'dens) n. [L. de and caderc, to fall.] 
Decay ; ; deterioration. I 

Decagon, (dek'a-gon) n. [G. deka, ten, and goiria, 
comer, angle.] A plane figure of ten sides and ten 
angles. 

De<^edron, (dek-a-he'dron) n. [G. deka, ten, and hedra, 
a seat.] A solid figure or body having ten sides. 

Deoalogist, (dok-al'o-jist) %. One wlio explains the 
decalogue. 

Decalogue, (dek'a-log) n. fG. deka, ten, and logos, 
speech.] The ten commandments. 

Decamp, (d6-kamp') v. i. [P. ddeamper, from camp, a 
camp.] To move away from a camping ground ; to 
depart suddenly ; to march off ; hence, to run aw'ay 
with, as with money \—imp. & pp. decamped ; ppr. 
decamping. 

Decampment, (dS-kamp'ment) n. Departure from a 
camp ; a breaking up of a camp ; a marching off. 

Decanal, (dek'an-al) a. [L. decanus.^ Pertaining to 
a dean or deanery. 

Decandrous, (dek-an'dms) a. [G. deha., ten, and anv/r, 
andros, a male.] Having ten stamens. 

Deoangiilar, (dek-ang'u-ler) a. [G. deka, ten, and 
a7igular.] Having ten angles. 

Deoant, (de-kant/) v.t. [b\ decanter.] To pour off 
gently, as liq[uor from its sediment ; t)Our from ono 
vessel into another : — imp. & pp. decanted ; 

decantu^r* 

Deowtation, (de-kant-a'shun) n. Act of pouring off a 
fluid gently from its lees, or from one vessel into 
another. 

DMantor, (de-kant'er) n. A vessel used to decant 
Uquors, or for receiving decanted liquors;— a glass 
bottle for the table ;— one who decants liquors. 

Decapitate, (dS-kap'it-at) v. t. [L. de and caput, head.] 
To behead; to decollate: — imp. & pp. decapitated; 

J>pr. decapitating. 

PeMoitation, (dS-kap-it-a'6hun) n. The act of be- 
heading ;—etdte of being beheaded. 

peoapooi (d^arpod) n. [G. deka, ten, and pous, 


foot.] A onistacean with ten feet or legs, as the crab, 

, lobster, &c. 

Deoarboniaation, (dS-blr-bon-e-za'shim) n. The action 
or process of depriving a substance of carbon. 
Decarbonise, (do-karibon-iz) v. t. (From de and car- 
bonize.] To deprive of carbon; — imp, &> pp, decar- 
bonized ; ppr. decarbonizing. 

Decastich, (dek'a-stik) 7i. [G. deka, ten, and .■jiicAos, 
a verso.] An ode or stiuiza consisting of ten lines. 
Decastyle, (dek'a-stil) n. [G. deka, ten, and atutos, a 
column.] A building with a portico of ten columns 
in front. 

Decay, (de-kfl') r.i. [L. de and cadere, to fall.] To 
pass giadually from' a sotind, prosperous, or perfect 
state to one of imperfection, weakness, or di^olu- 
tioii; to fail ; to decline ; — r. t. To impair ; to biing 
to a worse state :—iiup. & 'pP‘ decayed; ppr. decaying. 
Decay, (de-ka') 71 . Gradual failure of health, strength, 
soundness, i)rosi)ority, or any kind of excellence or 
jiorfoction; — decline; deterioration; rottenness. 
Decaying, (do-ka'ing) n. Decay; decline. 

Decease, (de-ses') 7t. fb. dtcedti'e, to depart, die, from 
de and cedere, to withdraw.] Departure, especially 
dei)ai*tm*e from life ; death; dissolution; demise. 

! Decease, (de-ses') v. i. To depart from tliis life ; to 
I die: — imp. & pp. deceased; 2>pr- deceasing. 

Deceit, (de-set') 71. [O. Eng. deceipt, from L. de- 

cipere.] An attempt or disposition to deceive or 
lead into error; fraud; imposition; artifice; guile; 
duplicity ; wile ; trick. [deceptive. 

Deceitful, (de-set'fool) a. Pull of deceit ; fraudulent ; 
Deceitfully, (de-s0t'f661-le) adv. In a deceitful manner. 
Deceitfulness, (de-set'fuul-ncs) 71 . Disposition to de- 
ceive ; — quality of being fraudiilent. 

Deceivable, (dO-sGv'a-bl) a. Subject to deceit or im- 
jx»sition ; liable to be misled, or imposed on. 
Deceivably, (de-sCv'a-ble) adv. in a manner to 
produce deception ; artfully; plausibly. 

Deceive, (de-sCv') v. t. [L. decipere, from de and 
cupcjY, to take.] To Iwid into error ; to impose upon ; 
delude ; ]>^uile ; mislead ; cheat ; impose on : — bnp. 

pp. deceived ; ppr. deceiving, [impostor. 

Deceiver, (dti-stlv'er) 71 , One who deceives ; a cheat ; 
Decern, (de'sem) a. A Latin numeral signifying ton, 
used as a prefix. [year. 

December, (de-semher) 7i. The last month in the 
Decemvir, (dG-sem'ver) 7i. [L. decern, ten, and vir, 

a man,] One of ten magistrates v'ho luul absolute 
authority in ancient Homo from 449 to 447 B. C. 
Decemviral, (de-sem'ver-al) a. Perttiiiiiiig to the 
decern vira. 

Decemvirate, (de-sem'vcr-at) n. Office or term of 
office of decemvirs ; — a body of ton men in author!^. 
Decency, (dG'sen-se) n. [L. deceutia.] State or quality 
of being decent ; propriety in intercourse, actions or 
discourse ; proper formality ; modesty ; — tliat Which 
is decent or becoming. 

Decennary, (de-sen'ar-e) 71 . [L. decern, ten, and 

a 7 mus, a year.] A period of ten years. 

Decennial, (de-sen'e-al) a. Cfinsisting of or continuing 
for ten years, or happening every ten years. 

Decent, (de'sent) a. [L. decens.] Pitting or becom- 
ing; — ^suitable in words, behaviour, dress, and cere- 
mony; — free from immodesty; — graceful ; well- 
formed ; — modei-ate but competent ; sufficient ; — 
comely ; seemly. [manner ; with propriety. 

Decently, (de'sent-le) adv. In a decent or becoming 
Deception, (de-sep'shun) n. [L. deceptio.] Act of de- 
ceiving or misleading ;— state of being deceived or 
misled ; — ^that which deceives ; artifice ; cheat ; fraud; 
imposition ; artifice. 

Deceptive or Deoeptious, (dC-sep'tiv) a. Tending to 
deceive ; having power to mislead ; giving a Msa 
idea or impression ; delusive. 

Deorotively, (de-sep'riv-le) adv. In a xnanner . to 
miuead or deceive. 
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Beoam, (dS-Bcm') v,i. (3^. de and cernew, to judge.] 
To paMi a deoree or judgment. 
l>eoeiplkni <dS-fl6^^^ n. (L. de and earpere, to 
pluc*;} The act of palling or rending off. 
iMOiditua, (de-sid'a-bl) a. Capable of being decided. 
DeiddOf (dS-s!d') V. t, [L. de and coidere, to cut.] To 
determine the result of ; to- settle ; to end; to termi- 
nate ; to conclude ; — v. i. To detennine ; to form a 
definite opinion; to judge; to come to a conclusion; 
to give decision ; — imp. ds pp. decided; ppr. de- 
eidingi 

Decided, (do-sid'ed) a. Free from ambiguity; une- 
quivocal ; — free from doubt or wavering ; deter- 
mined; undoubted; clear; resolute. 

Decidedly, (de-sid'ed-le) adv. In a decided manner; 
clearly ; resolutely. 

Deciduous, (de-sid^u-us) a, [L. de and cadcre, to fall.] 
idling off or away ; liable to fall having but a 
temporary existence. 

Deoillion, (de-sU'yun) w. [L. decern^ ten.] A million 
involved to the tenth i)Ower. 

Decimal, (des'o-mal) o. [L. decimus, from decent, 
ten.] Pertaining to the number ten; counted by 
tens ; — increasing or diminishing by tens. 

Deoimal, (des'e-mal) n. A number expressed in the 
scale of tens ; a teiitli part. [by tens. 

Decimally, (des'e-mal-le) adv. By means of decimals; 
Decimate, (des'e-mat) y. t. [L. declumre.} To take 
the tenth pai’t of; to tithe;— to select by lot and 

S unish with death every tenth man : — imp. & pp, 
eoimated; ppr. decimating. 

Decimation, (des-e-mu'shun) n. A tithing or the tenth 
part a selection of every tenth by lot, as for pun- 
ishment, &c. 

Decimo-sexto, (des'e-mo-seks'to) n. A book is in 
decimo-sexto when the sheet is folded into sixteen 
leaves. 

Decipher, (de-si'fer) v. t. [F. dechi O'rer.] To find tho 
key to a cipher ;--to translate from a cipher into 
intelligible terms ; — to unravel ; to explain : — imp. 
& ^p, deciphered ; ppr. deciphering. [ciphered. 

Deoi;i^erable, (de-si'fer-a-bl) a. Capable of lieing de- 
Deoipherment, (dO-si'fgr-ment) n. Act of deciphering. 
Decision, (dS-sizh'un) n. [L. dexisio.] Act of settling 
or terminating, as a controversy, battle, or event; 
settlement; conclusion final opinion or judgmeiit;-^^ 
the quality of being decided ; determination ; resolu- 
tion. 

Decisive, (de-srsiv) a. Having the |X)wer or quality 
of deciding a question or controversy, &c. ; — marked 
by decision; resolute; conclusive; iiositivo. 

Decisively, (de-si'siv-le) adv. In a manner to end 
deUl^ration, doubt, or contest ; conclusively. 
Decisiveness, (de-srsiv-noa) n. Quality of ending 
doubt, controversy, &c. ; conclusiveness. 

Deck, (dek) v.t. [A.-S. decaoi.] To cover; to over- 
spread ;— to dress ; to clothe with elegance ; array ; 
adorn; embellish; — to furnish with a deck, as a 
vessel : — imp. & pp. decked ; ppr. decking. 

Deck, (dek) n. The floor-like covering or division of 
a ship ; — a pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 
Deckesr, (dek'gr) n. One who, or that which, decks 
or adorns ;— a vessel which has a deck or decks. 
Decking, (dek'ing) n. Act of adorning ; that which 
embelBshes. 

Declaim, (dS-klam') v. i. [L. de and clamare, to cry 
out.] To speak rhetorically; to make a formal speech 
or an oration; to harang^ue; — to speak pompously; 
to rant;— V. t. To utter in public : to deliver in a 
rhetoiicsd maimer r—iwip. & pp. declaimed; ppr. de- 
elaimhig* 

Deolaimmr, (d6-kiam'$r) n. One who declaims. 
Deolamatira, (dek-la-mfi'shun) n. [L. declamatio.'l 
Act or art of declaiming a set speech or harangue;— 
pretentious rhetorical ^play, 

Dedamatoryt <d§«klamVtor-e) a. Pertaining to dc* 


damation ;— charaoteiiised by rhetorical display; with- 
out solid sense or argument ; — appealuig to the 
feelings or passions. [proof. 

Declarable, (dS-kiar'a-bl) a. Capable of dedoration or 
Deoluration, (dok-la-ra'shun) n. Aidrmation act of 
declaring; explicit assertion; — distinct Etatoment; — 
the document by which an assertion or announce- 
ment is authoritatively verified. 

Declarative, (de-kl^'a-tiv) a. Making declaration, 
proclamation, or publication ; explanatory. 
Declaratory, (de-klar'a-tor-e) a. Making declaration, 
explanation, or exhibition; expressive ; affirmative. 
Declare, (de-klar') v. t. [L. de and clarare, to make 
clear.] To tell explicitly ; to manifest ; — tf> make 
known publicly; to publish; to proclaim; — to 
assert ; to affirm ; — ^to m.ako full statement of ; — v. i. 
To make a declaration; to proclaim one’s opinion 
or resolution ; — to decide in favour of :—imp. dc jpp. 
declared; ppr. declaring. 

Declaredly, (dS-klfir'ed-le) adv. Avowedly ; explicitly. 
Declaring, (dtl-klar'ing) n. Declaration; proclama- 
tion : making explicitly known. 

Declension, (dC-kleii'shun) n. Declination; descent; 
slope; — a fdling off from excellence or perfection; 
deterioration ; decay ; — act of refusing or declining ; 
a declinature; — inflection of a word according to 
grammatical forms. 

Declinable, (de-klin'a-bl) a. Admitting of declension 
or inflection ; capable of being declined. 

Declinate, (dek'lin-at) a. Bending downward in a 
curve ; curved downward ; declining. 

Declination, (dek-lin-a'shun) n. Act or state of bend- 
ing downward ; descent ; inclination ; — act or state 
of falling off from excellence or perfection ; deteriora- 
tion ; decay ; — act of deviating or turning aside ; ob- 
liquity ; divergence ; — angular distance of any object 
from the celestial equator;— act of inflecting a word 
through its various terminations. 

Declinature, (do-klin'a-tur) 7i. Act of putting away 
or refusing. 

Decline, (de-klln') v. i. [L. declinare.] To bend over 
or hang down, as from weakness, weariness, &c . ; — 
to tend or draw towards a close, or extinction ; to 
fail ; to decay ; — to turn aside ; to deviate ; to stray ; — 
to refuse; — to diminish ; to fall in value ; — v, t. To bend 
downward ; to depress ; —to turn off or away from ; 
to refuse; to reject courteously; to shun; to avoid; 
— to change tho terminations of a won! in gramma- 
tical form; tt> inflect: — imp. & 2^P- declined; 
declining. 

Decline, (tie-klln') ?i. A falling off'; tendency to a worse 
state : diniiiiution ; deterioration ;— a gradual sinking 
and wji-sting away ; consumption ; phthisis. 

Declinous, (de-klin'us) a. Bent downward, as a branch 
or shoot. [descending; sloping. 

Declivitous, (de-kliv'it-ns) a. Grfulually declining or 
Declivity, (de-kliv'e-te) n. [L. (hclivis, sloping, down 
hill, from de and clivus, a sloixj, hill.] Deviation frpm 
a horizontal line ; inclination downward ; — a descend- 
ing or inclining surface ; a slope. 

Decoct, (de-kokt') v. t. [L. de and coquere, to cook.] 
To prepare by boiling; to make an infusion of;— to 
prepare for assimilation by the heat of the stomach ; 
to digest & pp. decocted; decocting. 

Decoction, (de-kok'sliun) ?i. Act of preparing for use 
by boiling ;— an extract prejiared by boiling something 
in water. 

Decoctive, (d6-kokt'iv) a. That may be easily decocted 
or digested. 

Decollate, (de-kol'at) v. t. [L. decollare, from collum, 
the neck,] To sever the neck of; to behead; to 
decapitate '.—imp. & pp. decollated ; ppr. decollating. 
Decollation, (dS-kol-a^sliun) n. The of beheaffi^ ; 
decapitation. 

Decolour, (dfi-kul'gr) v. t. [From de ^d colmr.} To 
deprive of colour ; to bleach, * 
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X)e<M|0|iMtion, (dS-kol-er-a'shun) n, Tho removal or 
of colour. 

Beoolouxize, (de-kul'er-iz) v. t. To deprive of colour. 
Decomposable, (de-kom-p6z'a-bl) a. Capable of 
being decompose 

Deoompose, (dg-kom-po/.') v. t. [F. decomposer, L. de 
and componere, to place together.] To sep^te the 
constituent parts of ; to set free from chemical com- 
bination ; to resolve into original elements ;--v. i. To 
become resolved from existing combinations ; to un- 
dergo dissolution & pp. decomposed; ppr. de- 

composing. 

Decomposition, (de-kom-po-zish'un) n. [From de and 
eoinposition.] The resolution, either spontaneously 
or artificially, of a chemical body into its elements ; — 
state of being separated ; release from previous com- 
binations ; dissolution. 

Decompound, (de-kom-poundO v.t. [From de and 
compound.] To compound or mix with that which 
is already comiwund ; — to deoorniwse : — imp. &> 'pp. 
decompounded; ppr. decompounding. 

Decompound, ((iCi-kom-i)ound') «. Comiwund of what 
is already compounded several times comiwunded 
or divided, as a leaf or stem. 

Decompoundable (de-kom-i)ound'a-bl) a. Capable of 
being decomi)oundod. 

Decorate (dok-o-rat') v. t. [L. dcrorare, from decus, 
ornament.] To deck with that which is becoming, 
ornamental, or honorary; — adorn; embellish: — imp. 
& pp. decorated ; ppr. decorating. 

Decoration, (dek-6-ra'shun) n, Act of decorating; — 
that which adorns, enriches, or beautifies; — orna- 
ment ; badge of an order of knighthood ; — ornament of 
an edifice. [adorning ; ornamental. 

Decorative, (dek'o-rat-iv) a. Suited to embellish; 
Decorous, (de-kd'rus) a. [L. decus,] Suitable to a 
character, or to the place, and occasion ; becoming ; 
proi)er ; seemly ; befitting. 

Decorously, (de-ko'nis-le) adv. In a decorous or be- 
coming manner. 

Decorticate, (de-korite-kat) v. t. [L. decorticare, from 
dc and cortex, bark.] To take off the exterior coating 
or bark of ; to husk ; to peel '.—imp. & p)p. decorti- 
cated; ppr. decorticating. 

Decortication, (de-kor-to-ka'shun) n. The act of i)eeling 
or stripling off the burk or husk. 

Decorum, (de-kd'rum) u. [L.] Propriety of speech, 
maimer, or conduct ; seeinlinoss ; decency; — becoming 
or staid manner ; gravity. 

Decoy, (d6-koy') v. t. [Rrom dc and cop.] To lead or 
entice into a snare ; to lead into danger by artifice ; 
to entrap by any means which may deceive ; — allure ; 
entice & pp. decoyed ; ppr. decoying. 

Decoy, (dS-koy^ n. Anything intended to lead into a 
snared trap ; bait ; allurement ; a lure used by s^^rts- 
men to entice birds within shot a place into wliich 
wild fowls are eiLticed in ordei' to take them. 

Decrease, (de-kres') v. i. [Iv. dccrescere, from de and 
crescere, to grow.] To become less ; to be dimiitished 
gradually in extent, quantity, amount, quality, value, 
or strength ; — ^to decline in mental or moral excellence; 
— v.t. To lessen; to make less; to diminish graduaUy: 
— imp. & pp. decreased ; ppr. decreasing, 

DecreaMf (dS-kres') n. A becoming less; gradual di- 
minution ; decay ; — ^wane, as of the moon. 
Decreasingly, (dS-kres'ing-le) adv. In a decreasing 
manner. 

Decree, (de-kre') n. [L. dee&rnere, to decide.] An 
order or decision made by a court or other competent 
authority ; an established rule or law \—pl. The pre- 
determined purposes or plans of the Almighty. 

Decree, (dS-kre') v. t. To determine judicially, by 
authority, or by edict; to order; to appoint; to estab- 
lish by law ;—v. i. To doddo authoritatively; to deter- 
mine decisively; to resol ve:~-imp, & pp. deweed; ppr. 
deoreeing. 


Deoreeable, (de-krr/a-bl) <t. That which may be decreed. 
Decrement, (dek'rc-ment) n. [L. decrementum, ftom 
dccrescere.] State of becoming gradually less ; de- 
crease; — quantity lost by gradual diminutiou or waste. 
Decrepit, (de-krop'it) a. [L. decrepitus, from de and 
creperc, to break.] Wasted or worn by the infirmi- 
ties of old age ; broken down ; infinn. 

Decrepitate, (de-krejyit-at) v. t. [From de and cre- 
pitate.] To roast or calcine with continual explosion 
or cnackling of the sul>stanco ;—v. i. To crackle, as 
salts when roasting : — imp. & pp, decrepitate ; ppr. 
decrepitating. 

Decrepitation, (de-krep-it-a'shun) n. Act of calcining 
salts or otlier minerals in a crucible, usually with a 
crackling noise ;— the noise produced in calcination. 
Decrepitude, (de-krop'it-fid) n. The feeble or infirm 
state of the body produced by decay and the in- 
firmities of age ; state of senility. 

Deorescendo, (de-kres-sen'do) a. [It.] With de- 
creasing volume of sound --a direction 
to performers, cither written upon the 
staff or indicated thus : — 

Decrescent, (de-kres'eiit) a. Becoming Decrescsendo. 
loss by gradual diminution ; docretising. 

Decref^, (dC-kret'al) a. [L. decretalis, from decre- 
txtm.] Containing or appertaining to a decree. 
Decretal, (de-kret'al) n. An authoritative order or 
decree ; especially, of the i)ope ; — a collection of the 
l)0].)e’s decrees. 

Decretive, (de-kret'iv) a. Having the force of a de- 
cree ; of the nature of a decree ; determining. 
Decretorily, (dek're-tor-e-le) adv. In a decretory 
manner. 

Decretory, (dek're-tor-o) a. Established by a decree; 
judicial ; definitive; — serving to determine ; critical. 
Decrial, (de-krl'al) n. A crying down ; a clamorous 
censure ; condemnation by censure. 

Decrustation, (dO-krust-a'shun) w. The removal of 
crust. 

Decry, (de-kri') v. t. [F. dv.cner.] To cry down ; to 
censure as faulty, mean, or worthless ; to rail or 
clamour against ; to bring into disrepute ; disparage ; 
traduce : — imp. & pp. decried ; ppr. decrying. 
Decumbencjjr, (de-kum'ben-se) n. Act, ^wsture, or 
state of lying down. 

Decumbent, (de-kum'bent) a. [L. decumhexxs, from 
culmre, to lie down,] Bending or lying down ; pro- 
strate. [j[)osture. 

Decumbently, (dr'-kiim'bent-k) adv. In a decumbent 
Decuple, (dek'il-id) a. [G. dekaplous, from deka, 
ten.] Tenfold ; multiplied by ten. 

Decuple, (dek'u-id) n. A number ten times rejwated. 
Decuple, (dek'u-pl) v. t. To make tenfold ; to multi- 
ply by ten. 

Decuirent, (dc-kur'ent) a. [L. decurrere, from de 
and currere, to nin.] Running down ; extending 
downward, its the base of a Ictvf. 

Decursion, (de-kur'shun) n. [L. de and cun'ere, to 
run, to flow.] The act of flowing down, as of a 
stream or current. 

Decursive, (de-kurs'iv) a. Running down; decur- 
ront ; — in Botany, applied to a leaf having the 
leaflets running along the petiole. 

Decussate, (de-kus'at) v. t. [L. decussare, from de- 
cern asses, ten pounds weight, which the Romans 
represent^ by X.] To cross at an acute angle ; to 
iiitersect or lie ujwn in the form of an X i—ixup. & 
pp. decussated ; ppr. decussating. 

Decussated, (de-kus'at-ed) a. Crossed: intersected;— 
growing in pairs, at right angles or in opiKwition to 
each other. 

Decussation, (de-kus-a'shun) n. Act of crossing at an 
acute angle; the state of being thus crossed; an 
intersection in the form of an X. 

Dedicate, (ded'e-kat) v.t. [L. dedicare, from de and 
dicare, to declare.] To set apart and consecrate for a 
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puriwso ; — t<i (ievoto or give wholly or 
earjK^ily uj) to;— to iiiacribo or address, as a hook, to 
a or friend <Sf 2 >i>. dedicated ; ppr, dedi- 

3)echcate, (ded'e-kilt) a. Sot apart ; devoted ; coiise- 
ora^ ; addicted ; appromlated. 

Dedication, (ded-e-ka'shun) n. Act of setting apart 
or cpnsecj’ating to the .Divine Being, or to a sacred 
use; Soloinu appropriation ; — an insciiptioii of a ]>ook, 
formerly to a jmtron, now to a friend in token of 
respect or afiection. 

Dedicator, (ded'e-kat-er) 71 . One who dedicates ; one 
who inscribes a book to a patron or friend. 

Dedicatory, (ded'e-ku-tor-e) a. Composing a dedica- 
tion ; comj)limoni‘iry ; adulatory. 

Dedition, (de-tlisli'un) n. [L. dedilio.} Tlio act of 
yielding 01 surrendering. 

Deduce, (de-dusO v. t. [L. lUducere, from de and dncerc, 
to lead.] To draw from ; to collect ; — to derive by 
logical ])rocess ; to obtain or an’ive at as the result 
of reasoning ; to infer ; to gather from premises : — 
imp, <te pp. deduced; ppr. deducing. 

Deduoement, (do-dus'ment) n. The act of deducing ; 

, that which is deduced ; inference. 

Deduoible, (dc-dus'o-bl) a. Capable of being gathered 
or inferre«l. 

Deduoive, (de-diis'iv) «. Perfonning the artof deduction. 
Deduct, (de-dukt') v. f. [L. dedimrv.} To take away, 
in cialoulatiTig ; to subtract ; — imp. & pp. deducted; 
ppr, deducting. 

Deduction, (de-duk'shun) Act or method of in- 
ferring or concluding that wliieh is deduced ; an 
inference; a conclusion act of deducting or taking 
away tliat which is deducted ; abatement ; sub- I 
ti*acti*)n ; di.scount. , 

Deductive, (de-dukt'iv) a. Capable of being deduced 
from premises ; dcdnciblo. 

Deductively, (de-dnkt'iv-le) By process of reason- 
ing from promiHOH ; by inference. 

Deed, (ded) n, (A.-H. da‘<l., from don, to do.T That 
which is done, aetod, (»r clleclc-d ; an act ; — illustrious 
act ; achievement ; exploit ; — power of action ; agency; 
efficiency ; — a written contract or agjoeuioiit. 

Deedless, (d(Hllos) o. Jnacjtivo; indolent; not liaving 
Tiorfonned deeds or exploits. 

Deexn_, (dPni) v, 1. [A. -hi. deman.'\ To believe on 
consideration ; to .think ; to judge : to re.gard : — v. i. 
To be of opinion; to think; toeslimato; tosupjwso: 
— imp. & p^t. deemed ; ji/ir. deeming. 

Deep, {dep) fA.-M. Kx'ten ding far below the 

surface ; of gi’Ciit ijcrpendicular dimension, as meas- 
itred downwai'il ; — low in situation ; mucli beneath 
the adjacent land ;— entering far ; piercing a grojit 
way ; extending far back ; far fi'om the outer part ; 
— pot obvious ; hitlden ; secret ; — hard to uiulor- 
staud ; mysterious ; intricate ; — having jxiwer to un- 
derstand ; i>enetrating ; searching ; profound ; — in- 
sidious ; designing; treacherous ;— sunk low; abject; 
depressed ; — very still or calm ; solemn ; — thick ; 
black ; dark ; intense ; — of low tone ; grave ; — ^heart- 
felt ; affecting. 

Deep, (dep) adv. To a great dejith ; far down ; iiro- 
foundly ; deeply. 

Deep, (dep) 71. That which is deep, espccialh/, deep 
water ; the sea or ocean that which is jirofound or 
not easily fathomed ;— the most quiet or profound 
; the midst. 

Deepen, (dep'n) v. t. To make deep or increase the 
depth of -to make darker or more intense to 
make more poignant or affecting;— to make more 
grave in tone ; — v. i. To become more deep : — imp, 
& pp. deepened; ppr. deepening. 

Deeply, (dep'le) adv. At or to a great depth ;— x>ro- 
fonndly ; tIioK#ughly gj*avely. 

Deepnees, (dep^kes) n, State or quality of being deep ; 
dej^ ; profundi^. 
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Deer, (der) n. sing. & pi. [A,-S. dear.} A rutninant 
quadruped of the genus Cer- 
VU8, of several species, the 
males of which have branch- 
ed honis, which they shoii 
annually — ^the deer hunted .. 
in England is called stag or 
red deet '. , 

Doer-stalking, (dcKstawk-ing) i 
n. The shooting of deer by ’ 
lying in wait, or by stealing 
iipon them unawares. Deer. 

Deface, (dS-fas') v. t. [L. de and facies, face.) To 
destroy or mar the face or external appearance of ; to 
disfigiire to obliterate ; to erase ; to destroy : — imp. 
& pp. defaced ; ppr. defacing. 

Defacement, (de-fas'ment) n. Act of defacing, or tbo 
condition of iiein.g defaced ; injury to the external 
apjiearauce ; — er.isure; obliteration. 

De facto, (do-fak't6) adv. [L.] Actually; in reality ; 
subsbintially. 

Defalcate, (de-fal'kat) v. t. [L, defalcai'e, from de 
and falx, a sickle. J To cut off ; to take away or de- 
duct a jvirt of -used chiefly of money, accounts, &c. : 
— imp. h pp. defalcated ; ppr. defalcating. 
Defaloation, (do-fal-ka'shun) 71. A cutting off; a di- 
minution, defleit, or witiub'awrnent ; — an abstraction 
of money, &c., by .'in oflicer having it in charge ; an 
cmiiezzlemcnt ; fraiululent deficiency. 

Defalcator, (de-f;il'kat-cr) 71. Ouo who embezzles 
money intrusted to Ms care ; one w’ho is guilty of 
breach of trust. 

Defamation, (ilcf a-mil'shun) n. Act of bringing in- 
famy uiKin ; — the malicious uttering of falsehoods, or 
the circulating of j'cports tending to destroy the 
good name of another ; slander ; detraction ; calumny ; 
wpersion. 

Defamatory, (dc-fam'a-tor-e) a. Containing defama- 
tion ; iiijm ious to reputation ; calumnious ; slander- 
ous ; lilwllous. 

Defame, (de-foivi') 7 \t. [L. dcfai)ia 7 'e, from de and 

fama, fame.] 'J’o make intamous ; to harm or destroy 
the good fume or reputation of, by slanderous re- 
l)orts; to si)eak evil of; slander; calumniate: — hnp. 
<fc pp. defamed; ppr. defaming. 

Defaracr, (de-fam'er) 71. A slanderer ; detractor ; 
ciilumuiator. [To tire ; to weoiy. 

Defatigate, (dc-fat'e-gat) v. t. [L. de and fati(ja 7 'e.'\ 
Default, (<le-fawlt') ??.. [F. defavt, from drfidllir, to 

fail.J Oraissitm of that ivhicli ought to bo done ;— 
fault ; oflciice ; defect ; failure ; — neglect to take some 
step necessary to secure the benefit of law. 

Default, (de-faw'lt') 71. i. To fail to ajqjear in court; 
to fail to j)erronn to omit by neglect : — hnp. & 
pp, defaulted; ppr. defaulting, 

Defaulter, (de-iawlt'cr) 71. One w'ho fails to appear 
in court when called ; — one wdio fails to account for 
money intrusted to his ctire ; a peculator. 

Defeasance, (de-fez'ans) 71. [Norm. F. defesance, from 
ddfah'e, to undo.] A rendering null or void ; — an 
instrument which nullifies the force or operation of ; 
— defejit. 

Defeasible, (de-fez'e-bl) a. Capable of being abrogated, 
annulled, or made void. 

Defeasibleness, (de-fez'e-bl-nes) n. The quality of being 
annulled oT made void. 

Defeat, (de-fet') 71. [F. difaite, ftorci d 6 faire, to undo.] 
An overthrow, as of an attack, an army, &o. ; rout ; 
— ^frustration ; discomfiture. 

Defeat, (de-fet') v.t. To render null and void;— to 
overcome or vajiQuish, as an army; — ^to resist with 
success ; — overjwwer ; subdue ; discomfit ; baffle ; frus- 
trate h pp. defeated; pp 7 \ defeating. 

Defecate, (defe-kat) v.t. [L. defoecare, from dx and 
fuix, dregs, lces.J To clear from inqjj»iritie% as lees, 
dregs, dso.; to clarify; to parity; — to ^ from 
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extmaeous mattet i. To void excremont ; to be- 
come clear or pure : — imp^ ^ pp» defeoated ; i)pr. 
defeoatingr. 

Defeoate, (defs-kat) a. Freed from any thing that 
can pollute, as dregs, Ices, &c. ; refined ; purified. 
Defecation, (def-e-ka'shun) n. Act of separating from 
impurities, as lees or dregs;— act of voiding excrement 
from the body. 

Defect, (de-fekt') n. [L. dcflcere, to fail.] Want of 
something necessaiy for completeness or perfection 
imperfection, whether physical, intellectual, or moral ; 
failing ; blemish ; deformity ; deficiency ; spot ; taint. 
Defection, (de-fek'shun) «■. fL. defcctio.] A falling 
away ; want or failure in duty;— act of abandoning a 
person or cause ; apostasy ; revolt ; backsliding. 
Defective, (de-fekt'iv) a. Wanting in substance, 
quantity, or quality; incomplete; iruuiequato; im- 
perfect ; faulty;— lacking some of the usual forms of 
declension or conjugation. 

Defectively, (ds-fektlv-le) adv. In a defective man- 
ner ; imperfectly. 

Defence, <d5-fens') n. [P. dilfvme, L. defdndere.l Act 
of defomling, or stote of being defended that which 
defends or protects ; guard ; protection the art of 
defending ; military skill ; — flanking works or bas- 
tions resistance ; opposition .'—vindication; justifi- 
cation ; plea ; — the reply of a defendant to a charge 
or aUegatioii. 

Defenceless, (do-fens'les) a. Destitute of defence or 
protection ; unprotected. 

Defend, (de-fend') v. t. [L. defendere.} To drive from; 
to thrust back to repel ; to resist ; — to forbid ; to 
prohibit ; — to protect ; to guard ; — to vindicate ; to 
maintain ; — to fortify ; to aecuro ; — to deny, as a 
legal claim ; to contest, as a suit '.—imp. & pp. 
defended; ppr. defending. 

Defendant, (de-fond'ant) n. One who makes defence ; 
— the piu'ty that oiipo.sos a complaint, demand, or 
charge, at law or in ecpiity. 

Defender, (dS-feiid'er) n. One who defends ; a cham- 
pion ; an assertor ; a vindicator. 

Defensible, (de-feus'e-hl) a. Capable of being de- 
fended. 

Defensive, (de-fens'iv) a. Serving to defend; proper 
for defence ; — carried on by resisting attack or aggres- 
sion ;-^in a state or posture to defend. 

Defensive, (de-fens'iv) 91 . That which defends; a safe- 
guard ; — state of defence or resistauoo. 

Defensively, (de-fenslv-lo) cidv. In a defensive man- 
ner. fdefciul. 

Defensory, (do-fens'or-c) a. Defensive; tending to 
Defer, (do-fgr') v. t. [L, differre, from de and ./i /’rr, 
to bear.] To put off; to postpone to a future time; 
— ^to lay before ; to submit iu a respectful manner ; 
— V. i. To put off; to delay; to wait; — to yield 
from respect to the wishes of another ; — iutp. & pp. 
deferred; deferring, 

Deference, (defgr-ens) 91. Regard ; respect ; — a yield- 
ing of judgment or preference from respect to the 
wishes or opinion of another; submission; com- 
plaisance. 

lieferent{ (def'gr-ent) a. Serving to carry or convoy. 
Deferential, (dof-gr-en'sho-al) a. Expressing deference ; 
accustomed to defer. 

Defiance, (dS-fi'ans) n. [P. d<>na9ice.] Act of defy- 
ing; a challenge; a provocation; asuiamoiis to com- 
bat a state of opposition ; willingness to fight ; con- 
tempt of danger or opposition. 

Defiant, (d§-fi'ant) a. Full of defiance ; bold ; insolent. 
Defidenoy, (d6-fish'e-en-se) 9i. Defect; shorteomiiig ; 
— state of being deficient ; inadequacy ; want ; fhilure; 
imperfection. 

De&uent, (de-fish'e-ent) a. fL. 'deficimn^ ppr. of de- 
to be wanting.] Failing ;— wanting tt) make up 
completeness*— lacking full or adequate sui>ply in- 
adeg.uate; imperfect; insufficient. 


Deficiently, (d6-fish'e-ent-le) adv. Imperfectly; huuffi- 
oiently. 

Deficit, (dof'e-sit) 91. (L. defieere^ to fail.] Defi- 

ciency in amount or quality ; balance on the wrong 
side. 

Defier, (do-fi'gr) n. One who defies or challenges to 
combat. 

Defile, (de-fll') n. [P. ddjild, line; 

thre^.] A narrow iiassago or way in which troops 
can march only in a file, or with a narrow front ; any 
long narrow jxiss ; a ravine. 

Defile, (dd-fir) v. t. [A.-S. fylan^ to ].)ollute.] To 
make unclean ; to render foul or dirty ; to pollute ; 
to corrupt to make impure or turbid ; — to soil or 
sully; to tarnish, a.s reputation, &c. to vitiate; 
to corrupt ; — to debauch ; to violate ; — to make cere- 
monially unclean ; — v. i. fL. din and jiiuni, a thread.] 
To inarch oil* file by file; to file off: — Lap. & pp. 
defiled ; ppr. defiling. » 

Defilement, (dd-f irnient) 91. Act of defiling, or state 
of being defiled, whether physically or morally ; foul- 
ness ; uncleanness ; pollution. 

Defiler (dB-fil'or) w. Due avIio defiles or iiollutcs. 

Definable, f(de-fin'a-bl) a. Cajiablo of being defined, 
limited, or explained. 

Deflnably, (dc-f in'a-ble) adv. In a definable manner. 

Define, (de-fm') v. t. [Ia de and fnire, to end, from 
Jiuis, end.] To end;— to exhibit the boundaries of; 
to mark the limits of; — to flcteriuine with precision ; 
to mark out with diHtinctnc^ 3 s to fix the precise 
, meaningTof ; to explain ; to expound or interpret : — 
imp. &> pp. defined; ppr. defining. 

Definer, (dd-fni'cr) 91. One nho defines or dotenninos. 

Definite, (dof'in-it) a. Having certain limits ; deter- 
minate in eytent or greaincfts ;”-luvving certain limits 
in significjitiun ; i)reciso ; fixed ; exact ; — serving to 
define or restrict. 

Definitely, (def 'in-it-lc) adv. In a definite manner ; 
exactly ; precisely. 

Definiteness, (def 'in-it-ncs) n. The state of being de- 
finite ; certainty of meaning. 

Definition, (dof-e-iiish'un) n. Act of detennining, ex- 
idaining, or establishing tho signification of ; — a de- 
scription of a thing by its i)ropertics ; an explanation 
of the meaning of a word or term ; — an exact enuncia- 
tion of the constituents which make u]) the essence 
of a being or substance. 

Definitive, (dc-fin'it-iv) a. Limiting ; determining ; — 

I detenninate ; ))ositive ; final ; express. 

Definitive, (defin'it-iv) 91. That wdiich defines; a 
w'ord used to define or limit tho signification of a 
common noun. 

Definitively, (dc-fiirit-iv-le) adv. In a definitive man- 
ner ; finally ; positively ; expressly. 

Deflagrate, (dof'la-grat) v. i. [L. de and Jln^rare, to 
flaiiio.] To burn with a sudden and sparkling com- 
bustion ; — V. t. To cause to bum with sudden and 
sparkling combustion iwip. & pp. deflagrated ; ppr. 
deflagrating. 

Deflagration, (dof-la-gra'shun) 9 i. A sudden and spark- 
ling combustion ; consumption by fire generally. 

Deflagrator, (def'la-grat-er) 71. A form of the voltaic 
battery for producing mpid and powerful combustion. 

Deflect, (de-flekt') v. i. [L. de and fl€cte 9 'e, to bend.] 
To turn aside ; to deviate from a right line, course, 
or direction; to swerve ; — v. t. To cause to turn aside ; 
to bond ; to divert from a true course or right lino ; 
—imp. & pp. deflected; ppr. deflecting. 

Deflection, (de-flek'shim) n. Act of turning aside from 
a right lino or proper course ; deviation ; *— distor- 
tion; warping; mocufioation. 

Defiexure, (de-fleks'ur) n. [L. d^^ctere.] A bending 
down or turning aside ; dofl.ection. 

Defloration, (def-lo-ra'shnn) 91. (L. d^oratio.) (Jut- 
ting of tho flower ; selection or cutting of the best 
part ;— act of seducing or ravialung. 
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SefionTf (dS'flour') v. t. [L. de and f^orate^ to flower, 
from jjo«, flower.] To deprive of flowers 

to topof tlie choicest ornament;— to deprive of vir- 
ginity ; to ravi^ mjp. <fc i>p. defloured ; j>pr. de- 

Befliim^de-fluksO w. A downward flow. 

Beflmoon, (do-fluk'shnn) n. [L. deJluerCf to flow 
down. ] A discharge or flowing off of humours. 
Defoliation, (de-fo-le-a'shun) n. [L. de and folium, 
leaf.] The fall of the leaf, or shedding of leaves; — 
the season of shedding leaves. 

Deforce, (de-fors') v.t. [F. deforcer.'] To keep from 
the lawful possession of the owner : — imp. & pp. de- 
forced; p'pr. deforcing. 

Deforcement, (de-fors'ment) n. A wrongful withhold- 
ing;, as of lands or tenements, to which another has 
a right ; — ^in Scotland, resistance of a legal ofiicer in 
execution of a writ, &c. 

Deforciation, (de-fors-e-.'l'shun) n. A withholding by 
force or fraud from rightful possession. 

Deform, (de-form') v. t. [L. dc and formarc, to form.] 
To mar or alter iti form; to disfigure to render dis- 
pleasing or ugly ; to dishonour : — & p}). de- 

formed; pp7\ deforming. 

Deform, (de-form') a. ilj. defmnis, deformed.] Dis- 
figured ; having a distorted shape ; ugly. 

Deformation, (de-forni-a'slmn) n. Act of disfiguring 
or defacing. 

Defcnmedly, (d6-form'ed-le) adv. In an ugly manner. 
Deformedness, (dc-form'ed-nes) n. Ugliness; a distorted 
or ungainly form. 

Deformer, (de-form'gr) n. Otie "who deforms. 

Deformity, (de-form'e-te) n. State of being deformed ; 
want of uniformity or symmetry; iiTcgularity of 
shaj)e or features; — any thing that destroys beauty, 
grace, or propriety ;— gross deviation from order ; — 
disproportion ;— disfigurement ; blemish. 

Defmua, (do-frawd') v. t. [L. de and frandare, to 
cheat.] To deprive of right hy fraud, deception, 
or artifice ; to withhold wrongfully from another 
what is due to him ; to injure by embezzlement ; — 
cheat ; rob ; pilfer : — iiap. & pp. defrauded ; pjm. de- 
frauding. 

Defray, (d§-fra') v. t. fF. defrayer, from d6 and frah, 
expense.] To meet the cost of; to boar or pay the 
expense of ; to discliai'ge : — imp. & pp. defrayed ; 
ppr. defra 3 dng. 

Defrayment, (aS-fra'ment) n. Payment of charges. 
Deft, (deft) a. [A.-S. daft, from da fan, to bo [fit or 
apt.] Apt ; fit ; dexterous ; neat ; handy, | 

Deftly, (deftle) ado. Aptly; fitly; dexterously; neatly. 
Deftness, (doft'nes) n. Handsomeness ; ncatne^ ; 
beauty ; skill or dexterity in work. 

Defunrt, (d6-fungkt') a. [L. de and fungi, to jKjrforra, 
discharge.] Having finished the course of life ; having 
done duty ; dead ; deceased. 

Deflonot, (de-fungkt') n. A dead person ; one deceased. 
Defy, (de-fi') v.t. [F. d^fer, from 'L. fiden, faith.] To 
renounce faith or obligation with; to refuse or re- 
nounce ; — ^to provoke to combat or strife ; to chal- 
lenge ; to dare ; to brave '.—imp). & pip), defied ; ppr. 
defying. 

Degsrmsh, (dS-gArinish) v. t [F. d6 and garnir, to 
frmiisb.] To strip of, as of furniture or apparatus ; 
— to deprive of a garrison or troops necessary for 
defence :—imp. A: pp. de^andshed; ppr. degaxnisning. 
Deg^niishment, (dS-gar'uish-ment) n. The act of de- 
priving of furniture, apparatus, or defence. 
Ifegenetaoy, (de-jen'§r'arse) n. Act of becoming in- 
ferior; a growing worse;— state of having become 
d^enerate decay ; deterioration ; meanness. 
Degenerate, (dS-jen'gr-at) v.i. [L. djegenerare, from 
de and gmua, wbrth.] To be or grow worse tlian 
one’s kind ;— to decay in good or valuable qualities ; 
to deteriorate be inferior ; to be degraded • 
imp. & pp, degenerated ; ppr. degenerating. j 


Degenerate, (d§-jen’§r-at) a. Having become worse 
than one's kind ; declined in worth ; deteriorated ; 
degraded ; mean ; base ; low. 

Degenerately, (de-jen'Qr-at-le) adv., Jn a degenerate 
manner; unworthily. 

Degenerateness, (ds-jen'er-ut-nes) n. State of being 
degenerate ; condition in which the good qualities of 
the species are decayed or lost. 

Degeneration, (de-jen-er-a'shuii) n. Act of growing 
worse, or the state of having become worse ; — a decline 
from former virtue and worth ; a ^adual deteriora- 
tion in plants and animals ; — ^the thing that has sunk 
or fallen from a high estate. 

Degenerative, (de-j cj i 'gr-at-i v) a. Tending to degenerate. 

Deglutinate, (dC-gl66'tin-at) v. t. [L. de and gluten, 
glue,] To loosen or separate by dissolving the glue 
wliicli unites; to unglue: — imp. & jpp. deglutinatod; 
ptpr. deglutinating. 

Deglutition, (dog-166-tish'un) n. [L. de and glutire, 
to swallow.] Act of swallowing; — power of swallowing. 

Deg^radation, (deg -ra-dfi 'shun) n. fP. from L. de 
and gradus, step.] Act of reducing in rank, charac- 
ter, or reputation ; abasement ; humiliation ; — state 
of being reduced in raiik, character, or reimtation; 
disgrace ; — reduction of strength, efficacy, or value; — a 
gradual wearing down or wasting; — deposition; de- 
cline; diminution. 

Degrade, (dc-grrwl') v. t. To reduce from a higher to a 
lower rank or degree; to deprive of any office or 
dignity; — to reduce in estimation, character, or 
re])utation ; — to wear down, as hills and mountains ; 
— ilemean ; lower; reduce: — imp). & pip. degraded; 
ppr. dcCTading. 

Degraded, (iie-grfui'ed) p. a. Reduced in rank, charac- 
ter, intellect, or reputation ; sunken; low; base. 

Degradingly, (de-grad'ing-le) adv. In a degrading 
manner. 

Degravate, (deg'ra-vat) v. t. fL. de and gravis, heavy.] 
To make heavy ; to weigh down with sorrow, care, or 
disejise. 

Degree, (de-grtl') n. [P. dagri^, from L. de and gradus, 
step.] A steji ; an advsuice in space or time ; a stop 
upward or downward, in quality, lauk, acquirement, 
and the like i)oint to which a person has arrived ; 
position ; statioji ; measure of advancement ; extent ; 
— ^grade or rank to which students or professional 
men .are mlmitted in recognition of their attain- 
ments by a college or university; — a certain dis- 
tiuico or remove in the lino of descent detennining 
the itt'oximity of blood ; — a 3G0th i>art of the circum- 
ference of a circle ; — a space, or interval, marked as 
on a thermometer or barometer; — difference in ele- 
vation betu oen two musical notes. 

Dehiscence, (de-lus'ens) n. f L. dchiscerc, to gape.] Act 
of gai)ing: — the opening of pods aiul of the cells of 
anthers at maturity, for emitting seeds, pollen, &c. 

Dehiscent, (de-his'ent) a. Opening, as the cai)sule of 
a plant. 

Dehort, (de-hort') v. t. [L. de and "hortari, to exhort.] 
To urge to abstiiin from ; to dissuade. 

Dehortation, (de-hor-ta'shun) n. Act of dissuading; 
dissuasion. 

Dehortatory, (dG-hort'a-tor-e) a. Fitted or designed to 
dis.s\iade or warn against. 

Deicide, (ds'e-sld) n. [fj, dcus, god, and ccedere, to 
kill.] Act of jnitting to death a being iKWsessing a 
divine nature;— act of putting Jesus Christ to death; 
— ^no concerned in initting Chiist to death. 

Deiflcal, (de-if 'ik-al) a. Making divine ; producing re- 
semblance to God. 

Deification, (de-if-ik-fi'shun) n. Act of deifying; apo- 
theosis; tlie act of enrolling among the heathen 
deities. 

Deiform, (de'e-form) a. [L. deus, a god, and forma.] 
Lake a god ; of a godlike form. 

Deify, (de'e-fi) v.t. [L, deiis, god, and facore, to 
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make.] To make a god of; to apotheosize ;--to treat 
as an object of supreme r^rd ; to render godlike : 
—imp. & pp. deified; ppr. ddifying, 

J)eign, (dan) v. i. [F. do/igner, from L. dignus, 
worthy.] To think wortljy ; to vonchsafo ; to con- 
descend V. t. To condescend to give to ; to grant ; 
to give or bestow; to allow; — & pjK deigned; 
pm\ deigning. 

Dell, (del) n. The Scottish word for the devil. 

Deism, (de'izm) u. (L. deu.<t, god.] The being of Go«l; 
— belief in the existence of God ; — belief that God is 
not known otherwise than by the works of nature ; 
hence natui-al religion apart from revelation ; — be- 
lief in the unity of God ; anti-trinitarianism denial 
of the divinity of Cliriat— in this sense allied to 
Unitarianism. 

Deist, (do'ist) n. One who believes in a God ; a pro- 
fessor of deism. 

Deistioal, (dii-ist'ik-al) a. Pertaining to deism or to 
deists; embracing or containing deism. 

Deistioally, (de-ist'ik-al-le) adv. After the maimer 
of deists. 

Deity, (de'it-e)n. [L. de^is, God.] Godhead; divinity; 
— ^the infinite, self-existing, omniiiresent, and omni- 
scient Spirit : — the nature and essence of God ; — 
the quahties or attributes of God ; — a fabulous god 
or goddess; — their nature and functions; — ^the protec- 
tion or help they were supposed to give. 

Deject, (de-jekt') v. t. [L. de and jo, cere, to throw.] 
To cast down, as tlie countenance; — to Ciist down the 
spirits of; — dejjress; dishearten; sink; — im}). & pp. 
dejected; p7)r. dejecting. [sjully. 

Dejectedly, (dC-jekt'od-le) cuU. In a dejected mjmner ; 

Dejeotedness, (dC-jekt'ed-nes) n. StJite of l^eing de- 
jected or cast down ; depression. 

Dejection, (do-jek'shun) n. Lowness of siurits oftca- 
sioned by giief or misfortune; melancholy: — a low 
condition; weakness; — act of voiding the excre- 
ments. [mont. 

Dejeoture, (de-jekt'ur) n. That which is voided ; excro- 

Dejeuner, (de-zhdo-iia') n. [B’. from, L. disjejunare.} 
A breakfast an early luncheon. 

D^aine, (de-lau') n. A thin figured muslin for ladies’ 
dresses. 


Delapse, (de-laps') v.i. [L. de and labi, to fall] 
To fall or slide down -to pass down by inheritance : 
—imp. hpp. delapsed; ppr. delapsing. 

Delate, (de-lat') v. t. [L. delatun, being caiTied.] To 
liear a charge against ; to accuse ; to inform against. 

Delation, (de-la'shun) n. Conveyance ; — accusation ; 
act of accusing of a crime; — business of an in- 
fonner. 

Delay, (dtl-la') v. t. To put off ; to defer to stop, 
detain, or hinder, for a time ; to retard tho motion 
of;— r. i. To move slowly; to linger; to tarry: — 
imp. dc pp. delayed; pptr. delaying. , 

Delay, (dC-la') ??. [F. dMai.] A putting off or de- 

ferring ; lU'ocrastination ; — a lingering ; stay ; stop ; 
detention; hindrance. 

Dele, (dele) v. t. [Imperative L. delere, to destroy.] 
Erase; remove; — direction to cancel something which 


has been put in type— usually expressed thus; 

Delehle, (del'e-hl) a, [L. delehilis.] Capable of being 
blotted out. 

Delectable, (d6-lekt'a-bl) a. [L. delectahilis, from de- 
lectare, to delight.] Highly pleasing ; affording great 
joy or pleasure. 

DeTectably, (de-lekt'a-ble) adv. In a delectable man- 
ner ; delightfully. [light. 

Didectation, (d@-lek-tl'shun) n. Groat pleasure; de- 

Delegate, (dei'6-gat) v. t. [L. de and legare, to send 
as amlmssador.j To send as one’s representative; 
to opmmissio«; to depute;— to intrust to the care or 
mmu^ement of another ; to assign ; to commit : — 
imp, hpp. delegated; ppr. delegating! 


Delegate, (deTo-gat) n. One commissioned to act Ibr 
another ; one deputed to represent a party, or a civil 
or ecclesiastical body;— deputy ; a representative; a 
commissioner. 

Delegated, (del ' 6 - gilt - ed) a. Deputed ; sent with a 
commission to act for another. 

Delegation, (del-e-ga'shun) n. Act of delegating ; the 
appointment of a delegate; commission; deputation; 
— a kind of substitution by which a debtor names a 
third person, who becomes obliged in his stead to 
the creditor. 

Delenda, (de-len'da) n.pl. [L. delere, to blot out.] 
Things to be erased or blotted out. 

Delete, (do-let') v.t. [L. delere.^ To blot out ; to erase; 
to destroy : — i/up. & pp. deleted ; ppr. deleting. 
Deleterious, (dol-o-to're-us) a. Having the quality of 
destroying or extinguishing life ;— destructive ; perni- 
cious ; injurious. 

Deletion, («io-Je'shun) n. Act of blotting out or erasing. 
Delf, (delf) n. Earthenware covered mtli white 
glazing in imitation of cliinaware or iwrceloin ; delft- 
'icare. 

Deliberate, (de-lib'er-at) v. t. [L. de and librare, to 
weigh.] To weigh in tho mind ; to consider matorely ; 
to reflect upon ; to ponder ; — v. i. To take counsel 

with one’s seif; to weigh tho arguments for and 
against a projxjsud course of action; to reflect ; to 
consider; — ponder; debate; hesitate ; demur : — imp, 
& pp. deliberated ; ppr. deliberating. 

Deliberate, (de-lib'er-at) «. Circumspect; wa^; 

I ciuitious ; — M eighing iiicts mid arguments with a view 
tt) a choice or decision; carefully considering the 
probable consequences of a step ; — formed with 
deliberation ; well advised or considered not hasty 
or sudden ; rfow. 

Deliberately, (de-lib'er-at-lo) adv. With careful con- 
sideration ; slowly ; advisedly. 

Deliberateness, (do -lib 'or -at -nos) n. Quality of 
being deliberate. 

Deliberation, (da-lib-er-a'sbun) n. Act of deliberat- 
ing ; careful consideration ; mature reflection ;— dis- 
cussion ; examination of the reasons for and against 
a measure ; consultation ; — coolness ; jirudence. 
Deliberative, (de-lib'er-ut-iv) a. Pertaining to de- 
liberation ; jiroceediiig or acting by deliberation, or 
by discTLssion and examination ;— having power or 
right to discuss and determine. 

Deliberatively, (dO-lib'or-at-iv-lo) adv. In the way 
of tleliberation. 

Delicacy, (dero-kri-se) n. [F. dilicatenae.'] State of 
being delicate ; agreeabloness to the senses ; — fineness 
of form, texture, or constitution; hence, frailty or 
weakness })ropriety of manners or conduct ; sus- 
ceptibility t)r tenderness of feeling ; hence, effemi- 
nacy; — addiction to pleasure; self-indulgence; — 
refined ixjrccption and discrimination ; ciitical nico- 
ness ; — somotliing ifieasant to the senses, especiallg to 
the sense of taste ; a dainty. 

Delicate, (del'e-kat) a. [L. delicatus, from delicice, 
delight.] Full of pleasure; pleasing to the senses; 
dainty; nice; — lightly or softly tinted; — fine or 
slender ;— slight or smooth ; light and yielding ;— soft 
and fair; — refined; scrupulous not to trespass or offend; 
— tender; not able to endure hardship ;— requiring 
nice handling ; — nicely discriminating ; — elegant ; 
gentle ; frail ; effeminate ; fastidious. 

Delicately, (del'e-kat-Ie) adv. In a delicate manner ; 
daintily ; tenderly. 

DelicatraeBa, (del'e-kat-nes) n. State of being delicate. 
Delicious, (dS-lish'o-us) a. [L. delicice, delight.] Afford- 
ing exquisite pleasure ; most sweet or grateflil to the 
senses, espeoimly to tlie taste ;— exquisite; chaming. 
Delicioui^, (de-Hsh'e-us-le) adv. In a delioious man- 
ner. - 

Delioiousness, (de-lish'e-ns-nes} n. Quality of beini; 
very pleasing to the taste or min^ 
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2]^iKUib4^ [L. to leave.] Amie- 

dem^iour j— a fault of omiesion. 

<dS-lit') ». A high degree of gratification 
of mind ; lively pleasure or liappiuess that whidi 
afiP(;^3 delight. 

(d6-lit') V. t [O. Eng. ddite, L. de and 
to entice.] To give gi’cat ifiaiauro to ; to 
afford joy, great Kitisfiiotion, or supremo content; — 
To have or take groat ploasiu’o; — imp. Aj pp. 
delighted ; ppr, delighting. 

Udi^ted, (d(5-lit'ed) p. a. h’ull of doh'ght or pleasure; 
ohariued; gratified ; joyful. 

Delightful, (d(5-lit'f061) a. Affording great pleasure 
and satisfaction charming; onjoy;i])le. 

Delightfully, (dS-lit'fool-le) adv. In a manner to 
delight; charmingly. 

Delij^tfolness, (d6-lit'f661-nes) n. Quality of being de- 
lightfhl or yielding pletisure. fdolight. 

DeUghtless, (dO-lit'los) a. Affording no plesisure or 
Delighteome, (dG*lit'sum) a. DeJiglitful. 
Delightsomeness, (do-lit'sum-nea) n. Pleasantness 
in a high degree; sprightly pleasure. 

Delineament, (de-lin'e-a-ment) n. [L. (Mineare.'l Ro- 
preaentfition of outward form or ap])earaTico. 
Delineate, (dO-lin'o-at) v. t. [L. de and Unearc^ to 
draw a lino, from liacu^ a lino.] To dcsigmite by 
linear drawing; to sketch ; to make a draught of, as a 
plan or map ;;--to draw a likeness of ; to portray, as 
the fece or features to express by verbal dc^rip- 
tion; to exhibit, as character, Arc.: — imp, Ac pp. 
delineated; ppr. delineating. 

Delineation, (dS-lin-G-a'shuii) n. [L. (fdincatio.'] Act 
of representing or portraying, as by linos, diagrams, 
sketohes, <&c. ; — representation by language; verbal 
description. 

Delineator, (dO-lin'e-ilt-cr) n. One who dolincatas. 
Delinquency, (dG-liu'kwon-so) n. Failui'e or omission 
of duty; fault; olleuco; crime. 

Delinquent, (de-lin^kwent) a. I’ailiiig in duty; offend- 
ing by neglect of duty. 

Dellaquent, (de-lin'kwent) n. [L. d(^ and IbiqiicrCy to 
leave.] One who fails to jierform his duty; an of- 
fender or transgressor; one wlio commits a fault or 
crime. 

Delinquently, (de-lin'kvi'ent-le) ad<'. In a faulty or 
neglectful manner. 

Deli^eece, (del-e-kwesO r. i. fE. de and liquere, to be 
fluid.] To dissolve gi-adually and become liquid by 
absorbing moisture from the .air: — Ac pjk de- 
liquesced; ppr. deliquescing. 

Deuquesoenoe, (del-e-kwes'ens) oi. Act or state of 
being deliquescent. 

Deliquescent, (del-e-kwes'ent) a. Liquifying in the 
air; melting from moisture. 

De^quium, (d6-lik'we-um ) n. [L.] A melting or 
dissolution, as in the aii', or in a moist i)laco; — a 
liquid state; — a swooning ; syncope. 

Demious, (de-lir'e-us) a. IlaViixg delirium; wandering 
in mind ; lightlieaded; insane. 

Deliriously, (dS-lir'e-us-le) adv. In an insane or de- 
lirious manner. 

Doliriousness, (dS-lir'e-us-nea) n. State of being de- 
lirious; delirium. 

Ih^ttln, (dG-lir'e-um) n. [L. delirare, to go out of 
th^ fUrrow, from de and lira, a furrow.] A fever of 
the brain ; a frenzied state of mind ; wandering of the 
xnihd, characterized by wild incoherent ideas, and 
strange or feisrjfol visions ;— any strong excitement; 

' p^onate enthusiasm. 

Dolitakoeuoe, (del-e-Wens) n. [Ij. de latere, to lie 
hid.] State oi being concealed; retirement; ob- 
scui^y. {-—lurking. 

Delitescent, (del-e-tes'ent) «. Lying hid ; concealed; 
Deliver, (de-liv'§r) v, t. [P. d4livre^', L. deliberare, to 
liberate.] To fsod teoxa restraint; to set at liberty; 
to rescue or sate from evil;«-to give or transfer 
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to Communicate ;— to give forth in action ; to dis- 
charge;— to relieve of a child in child-birth pro- 
nounce; utter:— imp. & pp. delivered; ppr. de- 
livering. 

Deliverance, (de-liVer-ans) n. [F. d6livrance, from 
flclivi'er,] Act of freeing from restraint, captivity, 
peril, and the like state of being delivered; free- 
dom; gift or tmnsfor ;--.'ict of bnnging forth chil- 
dren : — act of proiunincing judgment ; utterance of 
opinion; — acquittjil by a jury. [server. 

D^verer, (de-liv'er-ei*) n. One who delivers; a pre- 
Delivery, (de-liv'c'r-e) n. Act of delivering from re- 
straint; rescue; release; — act of delivering up or 
over; surrender; — act or style of utterance; pronun- 
ciation ; elocution act of giving birth; parturition ; 
— estate of being delivered ; freedom ; preservation. 
Dell, (del) n. [A.-B. dehle.] A small retired valley 
between two hills; — a hollow place; — a narrow 
cavity. 

Delphine, (del'fin) a. [L. dclpldnus, a dolphin.] 
I’ortaiiiing to the dolphin, a genus of marine flslies, 
and including the grampus, porpoise, &o. 

Delta, (dertii) n. 'J’lie Cireok letter A: — a tract of land 
of a simil.ar figure, espccktUy the space between two 
mouths of a river, primarily aj^plied to the space at 
the mouth of the Nile. 

Deltoid, (del'toid) a. [G. deltoeidP.s, from delta and 
Chios, form,] Resembling the Greek A (delta); tri- 
.anguhir. 

Deltoid, (del'toid) n. The muscle of the shoulder wliich 
moves the arm. 

Dcludable, (dc-lud'a-hl) «. Capable of being deceived 
or imposed on. 

Delude, (d<}-lud') v. t. [L. de and ludere, to play, to 
mock,] To lead from truth or into error ; to mis- 
lea^l the mind or judgment of ; to frustrate or dis- 
appoint ; to imix)8e oti ; — deceive ; beguile ; cheat : 
—imp. &,pp. deluded; ppr. deluding. 

Deluder, (<16-Iud'er) n. One who deceives ; an im- 
l)t»8tor. [ceiving. 

Deluding, (dc*-lud'ing) n. Falsehood ; the act of de- 
Deluge, (del'uj) n. [F. dPliujc, L. diluere, to wash 
away.] An oveifiowing of the land by water ; an 
ijiundation ; a flood ; especially the great flood in 
the days of Noah ; — any thing Avhich overwhelms, as 
a great calamity. 

Deli^e, (del'uj) r. t. To overflow, as with water; 
to inundate ; to drown to overwhelm, or cause to 
sink under a general or spreading calamity : — imp. & 
'/>p. deluged; ppr, deluging. 

Delusion,^ (d6-lu'zhun) n. [L. delusio, from dehidere,} 
The act of deluding; deception; a misleading of the 
mind ; — ^the state of being deluded ; false belief ; 
erroneous conoei)tiou ; vain fiincy. 

Delusive, (de-lu'siv) a. Fitted to delude; tending to 
mislead the mind ; deceptive ; beguiling. 

Delusory, (de-ln'sor-e) a. Ajxt to delude ; delusive ; 
falhicious. 

Delve, (delv) v. t. [A.-S, delfari.] To dig ; to open with 
a spade; — to penetrate :—r. i. To labour with the 
spade : — imp. & qp. delved ; ppr. delving* 

Delve, (delv) n. A place dug ; a ditm ; pit ; cave ; 
hole. 

Delver, (delv'er) n. One who digs, as with a spade. 
Demagnetize, (dG-mag'not-iz) v. t. [From de and way- 
netize.] To dejmve of magnetic polarity ;— to restore 
from a sleep-waking state. 

Demagogism, (dem'a-gog-izm) 7i. The practices of a 
demagogue. 

Denuu^gue, (dem'a-gog) 71 . [G. dSinos, the common 

people, and ayOgos leading, from agein, to lead.] A 
leader of the people ; a political orator who sways or 
influences the commonalty, usually by specious arts 
and to bad ends. 

Demand, (dC-mond') 1 ?. t. [L. de. and makdare, to com- 
mit, to order.] To ask or call for, as oxis ifllQ bus a 
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claim, right, or power ; to inako requisition of ^fco 
enquire earnestly or autlioritatxvoly ; to question ; — 
to reqture as neoeiasary or useful; to bo in urgent 
need of ;~to call into court ; to Kuronion ;--ik i. To 
make a demand ; to ask ; to inquire i—iinp. & 2 .yp. de- 
mand^ ; ppr. demanding. 

Demand, (d6-mand0 n. Act of demanding ; requisi- 
tion ; exaction earnest inquiry ; question ; query ; 
— ^that which may be claimed ; rightful claim ; due ; 
— ^the asking of a price for goods ; or tho piico asked ; 
— the desire to purchase, as goods, or tho dogi'oe in 
which they are desired ; great re(pieat. 

Demandable, (de-mand'a-bJ) a. Capable of being do- 
* manded. 

Demandant, (dS-mand'ant) n. One who demands ; a 
plaintiff in a legal action. [or requires, 

liemander, (d6-mand'cr) n. One who claims, aslw, 
Demarcation, (de-mark-a'shun) n. fF., from demir- 
quer,} Act of n)arking, or of ascertaining and .setting 
a limit ; — a limit or bound ascertained and fixed. 
Demean, (de-men') v. t. [F. denicHc.r, from de and 
mener, to lead.] To manage ; to conduct ; to treat ; 
— to behave or conduct one’s self ; to comport. 
iFrom dii and mean.} To debase; to lower; — imp. 
demeaned; ppr. demeaning. 

Demeanour, (de-mOii'er) n. Manner of boliaving; 

conduct behaviour ; deportment ; bearing. 
Demenoy, (dc-men'so) n. [L. de, from, out of, and 
7nca«, the mind.] Dementia; insanity; i«adno.ss. 
Dementate, (de-ment'ilt) v. t. [D. dementa tan, pj). of 
demmiare.} To deprive of reason; to madden; — 
imp. ^ pp. dementated; ppr. dementating. 

Dementia, (de-men'she-a) n. (L.] Insanity; — a par- 
tial or incipient loss of reason : fatuity. 

Dement, (dC-mgr'it) n. fF, itdmtrilef from d4 and 
vi4rUt, merit.] I’hat which deserves blame; mis- 
conduct; fault; — state of oiio w'ho deserves ill; ill- 
<le8ort. 

Demersed, ^de-mfirst') a. [L. demeyms.} Situated or 
growing under water. 

Demersion, (do-mer'slmii) Act of plunging into 
a fluid ; immersion. 

Demesmerize, (de-mcs'iuer-iz) r.t. fFrora de and 
mesmerize.} To relievo from mesmeric influence. 
Demesne, (dc-mSn') n. [(). Eng. dciiun/ae.} A manor 
house, and tho lands attached to it";— Estates 
in land. 

Demi, (dem'e) n. [F. from L. diin-idluin, half.] A 
l)re^, signifying half, used only in composition. 
Demi-bastion, (dem'e-bast'yuu) u. A bastion tliat 
lias only 'face and one flank. Ic;iduncc. 

Demi-oadenoe, (dein'o-kud-ons) n. An imperfect 
Demi-god, (dom'o-god) a. A fabulous hero, imagined 
to Ikj produced by the cohabitation of a deity with 
a mortal. 

Demijohn, (dem'e-jon) oi. A glass vessel or bottle with 
a large l>ody and small neck, inclosed in wickcr-wa>rk. 
Demi-lime, (dem'e-lun) n. A work constructed in front 
of the cui*taiii between two bastions, intended to de- 
fend tho cui-tain. [^or leased. 

Demisable, (di3-mlz'a-bl) a. Capable of being demised 
Demise, (d5-miz0 n. [P. tUmettre, L. lUmlttcre, to 
put away.] Transmission by formal act or will to an 
heir or successor ; — conveyance of an estate ;— trans- 
fer of tho crown to an heir or successor; hence, 
death of a king; death of a man of rank ; death in 
general ; — decease. 

Demise, (de-mizO v. t. To tiansmit by succession or 
inheritance ; to bequeath : 

— imp. & pp. demised; y>pr. " T ~ ' 0^ " r 

. Demisemiquaver, (dem'e-sem- [- 

e-kwa'vgr) n. A short note, ’ 
equal in time to the ludf Bemisemiquavers. 
of a samiquwrer, or to tho thirty-secoiid pai-t of a 
Wholi^note. 
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Demission, (do-mish'un) n. [L. deniUsio.} A letting 
down or lowering ; depression ; degradation ; huiiiiha- 
tion ; — resignation of an ofiice. 

Demit, (d5-mit') r.i. [L. dcmittcre, from dc and 
mittere, to send.] T’o lot fall ; to depress ; to lay 
down, as an ottieo to yield or submit. 

Demi-tint, (dem'o-tint) n. A p-iidation of colour bo- 
tween positive light and positive shade ; half-tint, 

Demivolt, (dem'e-volt) n. An .artificial motion of a 
lioi-se, in whicli ho raises Ills foro-logs in a peculiar 
manner. 

Democracy, (de-niok'ra-so) n. (G. d£inns, tho peojile, 
and kratein, to rule.] llopublicaii government ; a 
form of govornmejit in which the jxower resides in the 
collective body of the people, who conduct it by 
representation and dologatioii of powers ; — ^tho prin- 
ciples hold by one of tho two chief parties in the 
United States, 

Democrat, (dem'd-krat) n. Oiio who is an adherent 
or promoter of democracy. 

Democratical, (dein-d-krat'ik-al) a. Portaining to, or 
favouring domocraey; constructed iqiGn tho principle 
of xiopular government ; — lavouring popular rights. 

Democratically, (dem-o-krnt'ik-al-lc) ado. In a demo- 
ciatical manner. 

Demolish, (de-moTish) v. t. [L. from de and moliri, to 
construct, from moles, a mass.] To thvt>w or pull 
down ; to pull to jiioces ; to ruin ; — dismantle ; raze : 
—imp. & pp. demolished; ppr. demolishing. 

Demolisher, (de-mol'ish-er) 11 . One W'ho demolishes. 

Demolition, (de-indlisli'nn) 1 ?.. [1j. dcniolUio, from 

dcnndirl.} Act of pulling <lo\vn, or destroying a pile . 
or stmeture ; ruin; destruction. 

Demon, (dc/mon) 70 \ij. datiKon.} A spirit holding a 
middle pl.ace bctiveon men and tho gods; — also, a 
departed soul ; — an c-vil spirit ; a devil. 

Demoniac, (de-md'no-ak) n. [L. daihi.ovi(teAt,s.} Portain- 
ing to, or resembling, demons influenced or pro- 
duced by doinons or evil spirits ; doviJish. 

Demoniac, (de-mb'ne-ak) n. A human being pos- 
sessed by a demon or ovil sjiirlt. 

Demonism, (<le'mon-izm) n. The belief in demons or 
false gods ; — ^the worship of demons. 

Demonize, (de'mon-iz) v. t. To lili with the spirit of a 
demon. 

Demonolatiy, (de-mon-ol'a-tre) n. [G. dahmn, de- 
mon, and Lalrcia, worship.] AVorship of demons or 
of evil spirits. 

Demonology, (de-mon-ol'o-je) n. [G. duimoti, demon, 
and logos, discourse.] A treatise on demons or evil 
spirits, and their nature and agency. 

Demonstrable, (de-inou'stra-bl) a. Capable of being 
demonstrate*! ; admitting of deciaivo proof. 

Demonstrablencss, (d«l-mon'6tra-bi-nc8) n. Tlie qual- 
ity of buing demonstrable. 

Demonstrably, (de-mon'stra-blo) adv. In A manner to 
]>rovo or jiut beyond doubt. 

Demonstrate, (de-mon'strat) v. t. [L. dc and www- 
sirare, to show.] To point out; to indicate; to 
manifest; — ^to prove, or establish so as to exclude 
possibility of doubt or denial ; — to oxliibit and de- 
scribe tho parts of a dead Ixidy. 

Demonstration, (dem-on-striVshun) n._ Act of showing, 
or making clear ; exhibition or establishment of 
truth ; proving by evidence ; — conclusive proof ; proof 
boyoud doubt ; — eidiibition and descrijition of an 
anatomical subject display of the feelings ; sliow ; 
pretence ; — an exhibition of force, or movement of 
troops as if to attack ; — a nubile ceremony lu favour 
of a cause or party. 

Demonstrative, (d6-mon'strai.-xJ-) a. Proving by 
evidence ; exhibiting with clearnes-s ; liaviiig ^ tho 
power to pi-ovo or exhibit ; — expressing or inclined 
to express one’s feelings or sentiments ; frank ; un- 
reserved. 

Demoastratiyely, (diT-lhon'strat-iv-le) adp. In a 
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maim^ fitted to demonstrate; clearly; qpeioly ; con- 
clusively. 

Bemonitrator, (dem'on-Btrat-er) n. One who explains 
I or proves : — one who describe anatomical or dissected 

' Benmrelization, (de-mor-al-u!;-&^shun) n. Tlie act of 
I corrupting mor^ ; the act of subverting discipline, 

1 courage, &c. ; — the state resulting from loss of dis- 
I cipline, courage, or moral princijde. 

Bemori^e, (de-mor'al-iz) v.t. [P. d(?>nor«h.ser.] To 
destroy or undermine the morals of; to corrupt;— to 
I destroy the discipline, organization, or courage, as of 
an army;— imp. h pp. demoralized ; ppr. demoralizing. 
Demotic, (de-mot'ik) a. [G. demos, the people.] 
Pertaining to the i)eople ; popular ; common. 
Demulcent, (de>mul'sent) a. demulcen.] Soften- 
ing ; soothi^ ; mollif jiug. 

Demtiloent, (de-mul'sent) n. Any medicine of a muci- 
laginous nature capable of protecting the tissues 
from the action of irritant or acrid humours. 

Demur, (de-mur') v. i. [P. demewnr, L, de and morari, 
to delay.] To delay; to pause; to suspend proceedings 
. in view of doubt or difficulty to raise an objection 
in the pleadings, and rest uiwri it for a decision 
by the court ; — imp. - & pp. demurred ; ppr. de- 
murring. 

Demur, (dO-murO n. Stop ; pause ; hesitation as 
to proceeding; suspense of decision or action. 

Demure, (d6-mur') «. [F. de mceurs, L. mores, man- 

ners.] Of sober or serious mien ; grave ; downcast ; 
— modest in outwaid seeming; making a show of 
gravity. 

Demurely, (dS-milrle) adv. In a demure manner. 
Demureness, (dS-murines) n. Gravity of countenance; 
soberness ; modest manner. 

Demuirc^, (de-mur'ilj) n. Detention of a vessel by 
the freighter beyond the time allowed by the charter- 
party ; — ^payment made for such detention. 

Demurrer, (dC-mur'er) n. One who demurs ;— a stop 
in an action uixm a point of difficulty; — an issue upon 
a point of law. 

Demy, (de-mi') n. A size of iiaper intervening between 
royal and crown, which measures 22J inches by 18 
inches. 

Den, (don) n. [A.-S. den.'} A cave or hollow place in 
the earth used for concealment, shelter, or security ; 
— a place of resort ; a haunt the cave of a wild 
beast. 

Den, (den) v. i. To dwell as in a don. 

Denarius, (de-nar'e-us) n. [L.] A Roman silver 
coin equivalent to about 7fd., English money. 

Denary, (den'or-e) a. [L, denarius.} Containing 
ten; tenfold. 

Dfxua^, (don'ar-e) n. The number ten. 

DenationaJize, (de-nash'un-al-iz) v. t. [From de and 
ndtionialize.} To divest of national character or 
rights by transference to the service of another 
nation ; — to deprive of citizenship : — imp. & pp. 
denationalized ; ppr. denationalizing. 

Denaturalize, (dS-nat'ur-al-iz]) v. t. [From de and 
\ naturalize.} To render unnatural ; to alienate from 
nature; — ^to denationalize; — imp. & pp. denatiural- 

Dendn)^ (den'droid) af [G. dendron, tree, and 
eidoB, form.] Resembling a shrub or tree in form. 
Dendrology, (den-drol'o-je) n. [G. dendro^i, a tree, 
and logoB, discourse.] A discourse or treatise on 
trees; the natural history of trees. 

Denegation, (den-6-ga'shun) n. [L. de and negate, to 
deny,] Denial ; refusal [orrefused. 

Deniable, (de-nfa-bl) a. Capable of being contradicted 
Denial, (de-nfal) n. Negation; affirmation to the 
contr^;— allegation of untruth in a statement; con- 
tradiction;— remsal to grant; rejection of a request 
or lotion ;— Tefhsal to acknowledge ; disowning of 
claims or interests; rejection of the truth or faith 


restraint put upon one s desires or propensiti^ ;— 
disavowal ; disclaimer. [or reftises. 

Denier, (dS-ni'er) n. One who denies, contradicts, 

Denization, (den-iz-a'shun) n. [L. denizatio.] Act of 
making one a citizen or subject. 

Denizen, (den'e-zn) n. [Noraa. P. deinszein.} A natu- 
ralized citizen;— hence, an alien admitted to residence 
and certain rights in a country;— a dweller; an in- 
habitant. [enfranchise. 

Denizen, (den'e-zn) v.t. To make a denizen; to 

Denmark-satin, (den'm^rk-sat'in) n. A stout worsted 
stuff woven with a satin twill, used for ladies* shoes. 

Dezmet, (den'net) n. A kind of light, open, two- 
wheeled carriage, like a gig. 

Denominable, (de-nom'in-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
denominated or named. 

Denominate, (dG-nom'in-at) v. t. [L. denominare, firom 
de and noinen, a name.] To give a name or epithet 
to; to characterize.; to designate: — imp. & 2>P> ds** 
nominated; ppr. denominating. 

Denominate, (de-nom'in-at) a. Having a specific 
name or title. 

Denomination, (dG-nom-in-a'shun) 11 . [L. denominatio.} 
Act of naming; — that by which any thing is deno- 
minated ; a name, especially, a general name belong- 
ing to and indicating a class of like individuals ; — a 
class or collection of individuals, called by the same 
name ; a sect ; division or body. 

Denominational, ( do-nom-in-a'shun-al ) a. Relating 
to a distinctive body of the same class or name. 

Denominative, (de-nom'in-at-iv) a. Coufemng a name 
or title; — possessing a distinct appellation or desig- 
nation; — derived from a substantive or an adjec- 
tive. 

Denominator, (dG-nom'in-ut-er) n. One who, or that 
which, gives a name ; — that number placed below 
the lino in vulgar' fractions, which shows into how 
many parts the integer is divided. 

Denotable, (de-not'a-bl) a. Capable of being marked 
or signified. 

Denotation, (den-o-ta'shun) n. The act of denoting. 

Denote, (de-not') v. t. [L. de and uotare, to mark, from 
7iota, a sign.] To indicate ; to iioint out ; to mark ; — 
to be the sign of ; to signify; to betokorr; to mean ; to 
intend: — imp. & pp. denoted; ppr. denoting. 

Denouement, (da-nOO-raang') n. [F. de and nouer, to 
tie.] The development of a plot; the solution of a 
mystery, as in a play or novel ; — the final issue or 
result. 

Denounce, ^de-nouns') v. t. [L. de and nunciare, to 
report.] lu give official notice of; to declare ; — 
point out as deserving of reprehension or punishment, 
&c.; to inform against; to accuse publicly; to stigma- 
tize: — imp. &,pp. denormced; ppr. denouncing. 

Denouncement, (de-nouns'meiit) u. Notification or 
announcement of evil ; menace ; threat, 

Deuounoer, (dG-nouns'er) n. One who denounces. 

Dense, (dens) a. [L. demm.} Having the constituent 
jrarts closely united; close ; compact ; thick ; heavy ; 
opaque. 

Densely, (densle) adv. In a dense, compact manner. 

Density, (dens'e-te) n. Quality of being close, or thick; 
compactness ; imperviosity, as of a cloud ; closeness 
of constituent parts, as opposed to rarity ;— the pro- 
portion in a body or mass of its weight to its bulk 
or volume. 

Dent, fdont) n. [F., L. dens, a tooth.] The mark 
made oy a blow ; indentation. 

Dent, (dent) v. t. To make a notch, hollow, or de- 
pression in ; to leave the mark of a Mow upon ; to 
indent : — imp. & pp. dented ; ppr. denting. 

Dental, (dent'al) o. [L. dens, a tooth.] Pertaining 
to the teeth : — ^formed by the aid of the teeth or of 
the gum investing them, and the tongue. 

Dental, (denial) n. An articulation or letter sounded 
by tlie teeth or the gum of the teeth and the tongue. 
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iDentated, (dent'at^) a, [L. dentatua^ from dena^ a 
tpoth.1 Toothed ; sharply notched ; serrate. 
Dentation, (denWshun) n. The form or formation of 
teeth. follows. 

Dented, (dent'ed) a. Indented ; impressed with little 
Denticle, (dentVM) n, [Ij. denticuluSf dim. of dens, 
a tooth.] A small tooth or projecting point. 
Denticulated, (den-tik'u-liit-ed) «. [L. denticutaUis, 

from denticulua, a little tooth,] Notched into little 
tooth-like jirojections ; finely dentate. 

Denticulation, (den-tik-u-la'shun) oi. The state of 
being set with small notches or teeth, as a saw. 
Dentiform, (dent'e-form) a. [L. dens, a tooth, and 
forma.] Having the form of teeth. 

Dentifrice, (dent^-flris) n. [L. dms, tooth, and 
to rub.] A powder or other substance used in clean- 
ing the teeth. 

Dentist, (dentist) n. [L. dens, a tooth.] One who 
cleans, extracts, repairs, or fills natural teeth, and 
inserts artificial ones. [dentist. 

Dentistry, (dentlst-re) n. The art or profession of a 
Dentition, (den-tisli'un) n. [L. dentitio, from dens, a. 
t(X)th.] The natural formation and development of 
the teeth; — the system of teeth peculiar to an 

litiiToal. 

Denudation, (dS-nu-da'shun) n. Act of atripinng off 
covering ; a making bare. 

Denude, (de-nud') v. t. [L. de and nudare, from 
midus, naked.] To divest of all covering; to make 
bare or naked ; to strip. 

Denunoiate, (de-nun'ae-at) r. t. [L. dennoiciarc.} To 
denounce ; to thi*eateri ; to ooridoniu imblicly. 
Denunciation, (dS-inin-so-a'shun) n. Act of denounc- 
ing ; solemn declaration ; formal aocusjition ; — tliat 
by which any thing is denounced ; proclamation. 
Denunciator, (de-nun'se-at-ev) n. One who denounces, 
threatens, or accuses another. 

Denunciatory, (de-iiun'se-a-tor-o) a. Containing a de- 
nunciation; minatory; accusing. 

Deny, (de-ni') v. t. [F. denier, L. de and negare, to 
deny, from ne, not, and aio, I say.] To contradict ; 
to gainsay ; to declare not to be tnie ;— to refuse ; to 
reject ; — to refuse to grant ; to withhold ; — to discl;um 
connection with, responsibility for, and the like ; to 
disown; to abjure & lyp. denied,* x>pr. deny- 
ing. 

Deimstraot, (do-ob-strukt') v. t. [L, de and strucre, 
to lay.] To remove obstructions; to clear away im- 
pediments or obstacles. 

Deobstruent, (d6-ob'str66-ent) n. A medicine which 
removes obstructions and opens tho natural iiassages 
‘ of the fluids of the body ; an aperient. 

Deodorization, (d6-6-der-Iz-a'shun) n. Act of re- 
moving foul air, or process by whicli it is neutralized. 
Deodorize, (do-o'der-iz) v. t. To deinivo of odour or 
impuiities. 

Deontology, (de-on-tol'o-je) n. [G. deon, necessary, 
and logos, discourse.] Tho science of positive duty 
or moral obligation. 

Deoxidate, Deoxidize, or Deoxygenate, (de-oks'id-at) 
V. t, [Prom de and oxidate.] To deprive of oxygen, 
or r^uce from the state of an oxide : — iinjy. & pp, 
deoxidated; ppr. deoxidating. 

Deoxidation, (d6-oks-id-a'shun) n. Act or process of 
reducing from the state of an oxide. 

Depaint, (de-pilnt') v. t. [L. depiyigere.] To picture ; 
to describe by colours ;— to represent as character. 
Depart, (d6-p^ilrt'^ v. i. [L. de and partiri, to divide, 
from pars, a part.] To go forth or away ; to quit, 
leave, or separate from a place or person;— -to quit 
thk world : to decease ; to die ; — ^to deviate ; to vary : 
’•Amp. &pp. departed; ppr. departing. 

Dmaziaimnt, (d3-part^ment) n. [F. lUpartcment, Itom 
departi/r.] A separation or division ; — a part or por- 
tion;— a dirtinct course of life, action, study, or the 
like;— subdivision of business or official duty; one 


of the principal divisions of executive government ; 
—territorial division. [partmefit. 

Departmental, (d<3-];>art'ment-al) a. Pertaining to a de- 

Departure, (de-iMrt'ur) n. Act of going away ; setting 
out ; removal from a place ; — death ; decease de- 
viation or abandonment, as of a rule of duty, of an 
action or of a plan or purjjose ;— the distance east or 
west, as of a shij) or the end of a course, from the par- 
ticulaa* meridian from which tho vessel or course de- 
parts. 

Depasture, (d5-pas'tur) r. f. [L. dc and pasci, to feed.] 
To eat up ; to consume ; — 1 >. i. To feed ; to graze. 

Depatriate, (dc-pat re-at) v. t. [L. de and patria, 
country.] To banish ; to expel. 

Depend, (dO-i)eiid') v. i. [L. de and pend^.re, to hang.] 
To hang ; to he susttiined by sometjliing above ; — ^to 
be in suspense; 'to remain undetermined; — to rely 
for support ; to stand related to any tiling, as to an 
eflicient cause or condition, &o. ; — to rest with coii- 
fidonco ; to confide ; to rely to he in a condition of 
service :-—imp. & pp. depended ; ppr. depending, 

Dependence or Dependanoe, (de-pend'ens) n. [L. de- 
pendentia.] The act or the state of depending or of 
being dependent suspension from a support ; — sub- 
jection to the action of a cause or law ; — ^mutual con- 
nection and support; — subjection to the direction or 
disposal of another ; inalulity to help or provide for 
one’s self ; — a resting with conlidenoe ; reliance ; tnist. 

Dependency or Dependancy, (dC-pend'on-se) «. State 
of lieing dependent ; — a consequence, subordimite, 
satellite, or tho like; — territory remote from the 
kingdom, but subject to its dominion ; a colony. 

Dependent, (de-peud'ont) <i. Hanging down ; — rely- 
ing on, or subject to ; contingent or conditioned ; sub- 
ordinate. 

Dependent, (de-pond'ent) n. One who depends; one 
who is sustained by, or who relies on another; a 
retainer ; — that which depends ; corollary ; conse- 
quence. [manner. 

Dependently, (do-pend'ent-le) adv. In a dependent 

Dephlegmate, (dC-flog'mat) v. t. [L. de and G. phkg- 
ma.] To deprive of superabundant water, as by 
evaporation or distillation ; to rectify : — imp, & pp, 
dephlegmated ; ppr. dephlegmating. 

Depmegmation, (de-fleg-ina'shun) n. Tho operation of 
separating water from sjurits and acids by evapora- 
tion or repeated distillation. 

Dephlogisticate, (de-flo-jist'o-kat) v. t. [From de and 
pklogisticate.] To deprive of pliJogiaton, the sim- 
posod principle of inflammability ’. -imj). & pp. de- 
phlogisticated ; ppr. dephlogisticating. 

Depict, (de-])ikt') v. t. [L. de and pingere, to paint.] 
To fonu a painting or picture of ; to portray ;— to 
represent in woixls; to descrilDe <fc pp. de- 
picted ; p'jftr. depicting. [in words. 

Depicture, (de-pikt'ur) v. t. To represent in coloura or 

Depilatory, (de-pil'il-tor-e) a. [L. depUare, to strip 
of hair.] Having tho qunlity or power to remove 
the hair and make bald or bare. 

Depilatory, (do-pi I'a-tor-e) n. An external application 
for removing hair. 

Deplete, (de-plet') v.t. [L. de and plere, to fill.] To 
empty the vessels by venesection; — to exhaust tho 
strenrthof: — imp. &i pp. depleted; ppr. depleting. 

Depletion, (dG-pl6'shunj n. Act of depleting or emi)ty- 
ing ; — venesection ; blood-letting. 

Depletory, (de-pl6tor-e) a. Calculated to deidete, or 
reduce fulness of habit. 

Deplorable, (dO-ploria-bl) a. That which is to be de- 
plored or lamented ; — that which causes grief or un- 
availing regret ; — grievous ; — miserable ; pitiable. 

Depl<»:ablenes8, (dS-plor'a-bl-nes) w. State of being 
deplorable. 

De^orably, (de-ploria-ble) adv. In a manner to be 
deplored ; miserably. 

DepW, (de-pl6i0 v, t, [L. de md plorare, to ciy out.] 
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T6 oyer ; to bewail ; to fool or exproas deop and 
poig:tiiaitlt grief for ; to regret the loss of ; lament 
imp. 415 pp. deplojred ; pjor. deploring. 

(dS-plOr'er) «. One who deplores or laments. 
(d6-pl6r'ing-le) adv. In a lamenting or 
bewallihg manner. 

D^phiyr, (de-ploy') v. t. [F, tUploi/rr^ fnnn L. pJicnrc, 
to fold,] To open; to display ; — ^to extend in .*i long 
or narrow line, as troops ; — v. i. To open ; to extend 
in line .--—imp. & pp. deployed ; ppr. deploying. 
Depltnnation, (dop*lii-ma'slinn) n. The stripping or 
falling off of plumes or feathers ; moulting a dis- 
ease of the eyelids. 

Deplume, (de-plum') v, t. [L. de and plumny feather.] 
To deprive of plumes or plumage -to lay Im-e ; to 
expose iiup. & jpp. deplumed ; ppr. depluming. 
DepoUdzatioii, (de-pol-cr-iz-a'slmn) n. Process by 
which any substance loses its polarity, as the rays of 
light. 

Depolarize, (de-pol'er-iz)- v. t. (From de and polarize.} 
To deprive of polarity. 

Oepone, (dC-poiV) v. t. [L. de and pone-re, to put.] To 
aesert upon oatili ; to depose ; — to lay down, as a 
wager : — v. i. To testify upon oatl) ; to depose to 
make an assertion; to give testimony: — imp. & pp. 
deponed; ppr. deponing. 

Deponent, (de-pon^nt) a. [L. deponens, laying down.] 
Having a passive form with an active nieaiiing — 
said of certain Latin verbs. 

Deponent, (de-p6n'ent) n. One who gives testimony 
upon oath a witness in a court of justice -a de- 
ponent verb. 

Depopulate, (de-pop'u-lat) v. t. [L. depopulari, to 
ravage.] To deprive of inliabitaiiis, whether by 
death or by expulsion ; to lay wjisto inhabited coiin- 
tries; — v.i. To become dispeopled: — imj). & 

depopulated; ppr. depopulating. 

Depopulation (<l6-pop-u-l!Vsliun) n. Act of destroj-ing 
mankind ; havoc ; laying wjisbo. 

Deport, (d6-port') v. t. fL, de and portare, to 
Vairry.] To transport; to carry .away; to exile;— to 
demean ; to conduct ; to behave : — imp. 6s pp. de- 
ported ; ppr. deporting. 

Deportation, ((i^i)6rt-a'shun) n. Act of deporting or 
state of being deported; banishment; exile; trans- 
portation. 

Deportment, (dc-pSrt'raent) n. fF. deportement.} 
Conduct ; management ;— manner of domeaning one’s 
self carriage ; behaviour. 

Deposable, (de-i)5z'a-bl) a. Capable of being deposed. 
Deposal, (de-p6z'al) n. Act of deposing, or divesting 
of office. 

Depose, (de-pflz') v. t. [P. dAposer, from L. de and 
pomre, to place.] To lay down; to let fall; — to 
reduce fi-om a throne or other high station ; to 
degrade ; to divest of office ; — to bear written testi- 
mony to ; to aver ui)on oath ; — v.i. To bear 'witness; 
to testify by depo.sition; to attest & pp. de- 

posed; ppr. deposing. 

Deposit, (de-pozit) v.t. [L. deponere.} To laydown; 
to place ; to put ; — ^to lay up or aside ; to store ; — 
to commit to the custody of another ; to place in a 
bank, as a sum of money ; — to let fall, .'is a sedi- 
ment:— twp. deposited; ppr. depositing. 

Deposit, (dfi-poz'it) n. That wliich is laid, or thrown 
down ; matter prwipitated from solution in a liquid; 
—that which is intrusted to the cai*e of another 
monty left with a banker ; a pledge given in security; 
a sum of money as an earnest ; pledge ; patm. 
DepositlMy’, (dfi-poz'it-ar-e) n. A person with whom 
any thing is left or lodged in trust; a trustee; a 
guardian. 

Deposition, (dS-po»*2pteh'uu) n, Act of deposing or de- 
positing; precij^tation ; — act of dethroning a sove- 
miga or setting seide a public officer; removal;— 
midter laid or thrown down; todiment act of giving 


testimony or evidence; testimony under oath or 
affirmation taken down in writing; oral evidence of 
a witness before a court. 

Depositor, (dc-iwz'it-Qr) n. One who makes a deposit. 
Depository, (dfe-poz'e-tor-o) n. A place where any 
thing is depo.'iited for salo or safe keeping. 

Depot, (do-jid') n. ddpOt.] A phrne ()f deposit; a 
warehouse ; a storcbouso ;i military station where 
stores are kept, or where rocruit»H aro drilled;— tbo 
headquarters of a regiment a goods station ; bead* 
quarters for rolling stock. 

Depravation, (dep-ra-vfi'shun) n. Act of degrading, or 
coiTUx>ting ; — state of being depraved or degenerated ; 
corruption ; protligacy. 

Deprave, (de-priiv') v. i. [L. dc and pravus, crooked, 
wicked.] To m<ake bad or worse; — vitiate; contami- 
jiate; pollute :— & pp. depraved; 'ppr. depraving. 
Dcpravedly, (dG-i)r.av'ed-lc) adv. In a corrupt or 
vitiated manner. 

Depravity, (dG-pr.av'o-te) v. [hi- de and pravitns, 
crookedness, from 2 >ravu!i.] Tbo -state of being de- 
praved or corrn])tc<l; extreme wickedness; — comip- 
tion ; vice ; contamination. 

Deprecate, (dop're-kat) v. t. [L. de and precari, to 
pray.] To x)ray .against ; — to seek to avert by j)rayer ; 
to j)ray for deliverance from ; to regret deeply ; to 
iinx>Ioro mercy of .'“i'jjijj, & 2>'P‘ deprecated; ppr. de- 
precating. 

Deprecation, ((lei:>-re-lcn'shun) n. Act of deprecating; 
ju'ayer that .an evil may bo removed or lu-evoiited ; — 
entreaty for jiardon. 

Deprecatory or Deprecative, (dep're-ka-tor-e) a. Hav- 
ing the form of urgent entreaty or emaiest x)rayer; 
— ^tending to remove or avert evil by prayer or en- 
treaty. 

Depreciate, (de-pre'.sbo-rit) v.t. [L. de and pretiaww, 
jjrico.] To put .at a lower inace; to lessen the 
v.aluo of; — ^to undervalue; disparage; traduce; de- 
tract; — v.i. To fall in value; to become of less 
worth; to sink in cstiinatioii: — Lap. 6s pp. depre- 
ciated; ppr. depreciating. 

Depreciation, (do-])rG-Klie-ri'RhuTi) 7i. Act. of lessening 
]>ri(!o or value ; — running or crying down of merit or 
ch.aracter; — fulling in v.aiue ; reduction of worth. 
Depreciative, (dc-pnyshe-rit-iv) a. Inclined to under- 
rate ; tending to depreciate. [preciate. 

Depreciatory, (dc-in’c'she-a-tor-e) a. Tending to do- 
Depredate, (dci/ie-dat) r. t. [L. dc and pradari, to 
\)lundor, from pradn, iduiider, prey.] To subject to 
jdundcr and pillage; to despoil; to lay waste; to 
devour :—imp. & pp. depredated ; ppr. depredating. 
Depredation, (dep-iaj-da'shun) n. The act of j^lunoer- 
ing or hiying waste ; the .act of making incursions or 
inro.ad8 on;— waste ; siioil ; consumiition. 

Depredator, (dep're-dat-cr) n. One who iJlundors or 
pillages ; a spoiler. 

Depredatory, (dop'r6-da-tor-e) a. Plundering ; spoil- 
ing ; roving to i)illago. 

Depress, (de-pres') v. t. [L. de and premere, to press.] 
To iwess down ; to cause to sink ; — to bring down or 
humble ; — ^to cast a gloom upon ; to dispirit ; — to 
emb.arrass, as trade, &c. ;— to lessen the price of ; to 
cheapen: — imp. 6s pp. depressed; ppr. depressing. 
Depression, (de-presh'un) n. [L. depremo.} Act of 
pressing, or state of being pressed down ;— a hoUow 
or cavity ;— a hilling in or sinking of the sur&qe a 
low state of the mind or spirits ; sadness ; dqjection;, 
desjjondency ; — ^tho act of putting down; humiliation; 
abasement;— a low state of business or trade;— angular 
distance of a celestial object below the horizon ; — ^thq 
operation of reducing equations to .a lower degree | 
— method of operating for cataract ; couching, 
Depressive, (de-pres'iv) a. Able or tending to depress, 
Deprivable, (d6-priv'a-bl) a. Liable to ^ deprived 
or to lose position ; liable to be dispossessed or de* 
posed. ; 



Bepri^tion, (dep-ie-va^Bhiiii) n. The act of clepriv- 
lng» dispossessing, or bereaving the state of being 
deprived ; loss ; want ; bereavement -deposition ; de- 
gradation. 

Deprive, (de-priv^ v. t. [I/, de and p^*ivare, to deprive, 
fi-om privus, one’s own.] To take aw'ay ; to remove ; 
— to dispossess of something owned or enjoyed ; to 
divest ; — to depose; to dispossess of dignity, especially 
of ewlesiastical dignity & pjp. deprived ; ppi\ 

depriving • 

Depth, (depth) n, [From dee}), Go. diupitha.) Deep- 
ness ; the ^stance or measure from the surface down- 
wards -a deep place ; the sea ; the ocean ; an abyss ; 
a dark gulf the quality of being deep ; profundity ; 
uuseart^ableness ; mystery ; — extent of x^cnetration, 
as of underatanding or knowledge the middle or 
inner iiart of a' thing. 

Depurate, (dop'u-rat) v.t. [L. de and purare, to 
purify, from purm, imro.] To free from iiiiimrities, 
heterogeneous matter, or feoulenco ; to purify : — imp. 
& pp. depurated ; j-tpr. depurating. 

Depuration, (dep-u-ra'shun) n. Act or xn’oeess of de- 
purating, or cleansing a wound. 

Deputation, (dep-u-tiVshun) n. Act of deputing, or 
of apX)ointing a substitute or representative ; — ^tho 
X>erson or iiersons deputed or coiiimissjoiied by an- 
other to act on his behalf. 

Depute, (do-put') v. t. [L. deputare, to esteem, from 
de and 2mtare, to think.] To send with a siiecial 
commission ; — to aiq>oint as substitute or agent ; to 
delegate : — imp. & jjp. deputed ; ppr. deputing. 
Deputy, (dexVu-te)n. [F. One apijointed as 

the substitute of another, and cmi^owcred to act for 
him: — substitute; representative; lieutenant; dele- 
gate ; envoy ; agent ; factor. 

Derange, (de-ranj') v.t. [F. d^ranr/cr, from d 6 and 
ranger, to range, from rang, rank.] To put out of 
place, order, or rank ; to throw into confusion, em- 
barrassment, or disorder ; — to disturb in the action 
or function ; — to disorder the intellect ; to render 
insane : — imp. <fc deranged ; 2)pr. deranging. 
Derangement, (de-ranj'ment) n. Act of deranging, or 
state of being deranged ; disorder ; especially/, mental 
disorder ; — confusion ; irregularity ; disturbance. 
Derby, (dgr'bo) ?i. A race for three-year-old thorough- 
bred homes run annually at Ei^som. 

Derbyshire-spar, (der'be-sher-spilr) n. Fluor spar, or 
fluoride of calcium, found jn Derbyshire, and wrought 
into vases and other ornaments. 

Derelict, (der'e-likt) a. [L. derelictus, from de and 
relmquere, to leave.] Forsaken by the riglitfiil owner 
or guardian; abandoned; — abandoning resx)onsibility; 
un&ithful. 

Derelict, (der'S-likt) n. A thing voluntarily abandoned 
by its x^i’oper owner or guardian ; — a tract of laud 
left dry by the sea, and fit for cultivation or use ; — 
pi. Goods found at sea. 

Dereliction, (dgr-e-lik'shun) n. Act of leaving with 
an intention not to reclaim ; abandonment ; — state 
of being abandoned. 

Deride, (de-rid') v. t. [L. deridere, from de and riderc, 
to laugh.] To laugh at with contemx)t ; to turn to 
ridicule or make sport of ; — mock ; taunt; insult; 
scorn ; — imp. & pp. derided ; ppr. deriding. 

Derider, (de-rid'gr) n. One who derides; a mocker ; a 
scoffer. [mockery. 

Dexidingly, (dS-rld'ing-le) adv. By way of derision or 
DerisioB, (de-rizh'un) «. [L. derisio.] Act of derid- 
ing, ot state of being derided ; scornful or cemteraptu- 
ona treatment ; mockery ; ridicule ; on object of con- 
tempt; a laughing-stock. 

Derisive, (de-ris'iV) a. Expressing, or characterized 
by, derision ; mocking ; ridiculing. 

Dsnsively. (d5-rislv-le) adv. In a derisive manner. 
Desrispry, (d#ris'or-e) a. [L. derisoriut, from deriwr, 
mboker.] Modcing; ridiculing; scoffing. 


Derivable, (de-rIVa-bl) a. Capable of being derived ; 
transmissible ; communicable ; deduoible. 

Derivation, (dgr-e-va'shuu) «. The act of drawing or 
deducing from -act of x>rocuring an effect from a 
cause, means, or condition, as x>rofits from c.ai)ital, 
tinith from testimony, couclusions or opinions from 
evidence; — act of tracing origin or descent, as in gram- 
mar or genealogy ; — state or method of being derived ; 
-—that which is derivoil ; a derivative : a deduction ; 
—a drawing of humours from one part of the body to 
another. [derived ; second^. 

Derivative, (de-riv'fit-iv) a. Obtained by derivation; 
Derivative, (de-riv'at-iv) 71. That which is derived; 
any thing obtained, or deduced from, another ; as a 
word formed from another word by’ a iwefix or sufiftx ; 
— chord, not fundamental, but obtaiimd from another 
by inversion ; — a mathematical term expressing the 
relation between two consecutive states of a varying 
function. 

Derivatively, (de-riv'at-iv-le) adv. In a derivative 
manner; by moans of derivation. 

Derive, (dc-riv') v. t. [L. derirarc, from de and rivus, 
stream, brook.] To draw from; to deduce; — to re- 
ceive, as from a source ; to obtaiii by transmission ; to 
accpiire; — to trace the origin, descent, or derivation 
of ; to recognize transmiasiim of; to communicate to 
by descent ; to spread ; to diffuse ; — v. i. To flow ; to 
in-ocoed ; to be deduced tince ; deduce ; infer ; di'aw: 
— imp. & 'pp. derived; ppr. deriving. 

Deriver, (dc-riv'er) n. One who derives, transmits, or 
deduces. 

Derm, (derm) n. [G. d,mm, skin, from derem, to 
skin, flay.] Tlio natural tegument or covering of 
an animal; the true skin as distinguished from the 
cijidermia or scarf skin. 

Dermal, (dcrm'al) a. Pertaining to the exterior 
covering or skin of animals. 

Dermatology, (dcrm-a-tol'o-je) n. [G. demm, skin, 
and logos, iliscourso.] The branch of iihysiology which 
treats of the structure of tho skin and its diseases. 
Dernier, (dcrine-ar) a. [F. dernhr., behind, from L, 
7'€tro, backward.] Last ; final ; ultimate, as a dernier 
re.sort. 

Derogate, (dcrio-grit) v. t. [L. devogai'C, from de and 
rogarc, to ask,] To annul in i)ai’t ; to rex>oal j)art]v; 
to restrict ; — to detract from ; to disparage ; to de- 
Xn-eciate ; — 1?. i. To lessen, .is reimtation imp. & 
pp. derogated; ppr. derogating. 

Derogate, (derib-gat) a. Diminished in value; damaged. 
Derogation, (dcr-b-gii'shun) n. The act of derogating, 
)iartly rex)ealing, or lessening in value ; disxiarage- 
mont ; detraction ; depreciation ; defamation. 
Derogatorily, (de-rog'a-tor-e-le) adv. In a derogatory 
manner. 

Derogatory, (do-rog'.=i-tor-e) a. Tending to derogate or 
le.sseii in value; detracting ; disparaging ; iiyurioiw. 
Derrick, (der'ik) w. [Ger. dietrich.] A mast or spar 
supi)ortod"at the top by stays or guys, with suitable 
tackle for raising heavy weights ; — a tackle at tile 
end of the niizzen-yard consisting of a double and 
single block connected by a fall. 

Dervis, (der'vis) n. [P^^r. derw^sch, poor, from Per. 
(frmo, to" bog.] A Turkish or Persian monk; one 
who iirofosses extreme poveriy, and leads an austere 
Ufe. 

Descant, (des'kant) n. [F. deschant, from L. dis and 
cantus, singing.] A tune comxx»sed in x^arts ; a v.aria- 
tion of an air ;— a discourse formed on a theme ; a 
comment or series of comments. 

Descant, (des-kaiit') v. i. To sing a variation or 
modulation of an air;-— to comment; to discourse 
with fulness and particularity ; to animadvert freely : 
—mip. &,pp. descanted; ppr. descanting. 

Descend, (de-sendO v. i. [L. desccfidere, from de and 
acandere, to climb.] To pass fr'om a higher to a lower 
place; to go down in any way, dco. ; to plurige; to 
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All :«^to make an attack or inclusion, as if Aom a 
vanta^ground ;—to lower or abase one’s self; — to 
pass from the general or important to the particular 
or trivial; — ^to be derived; to proceed by generation 
or by transmission to move toward the south, or 
to the Bouthwai'd to fall in musical tone v. t. To 
down upon or along ; to pass from the top to the 
ttom of '.—imp. & pp. descended ; pjm. descending. 
Besoendant, (de-send'ant) n. One who descends, as 
ofifepring, however remotely. 

Besoendent, (de-send'ent) a. Descending ; proceeding 
from an ancestor. [descending. 

Bescendibilityi (d?5-send-e-bil'e>te) n. Capability of 
Descendible, (dS-send'e-bl) a. Admitting descent; — 
capable of descending or being transmitted by inherit- 
ance. 

Beseension, (dS-son'shun) n. [L. descamio.] Act of 
going downward ; descent ; falling or sinking ; degra- 
dation ; declension. 

Besoensional, (de>son'shun>al) a. Pertaining to de- 
scension or descent. 

Beacensive, (de-sen'siv) n. Descending; tending down- 
ward ; having power to descend. 

Descent, (de-sent') n. [P. descente, L. desc€n8u.<t.] Act 
of descendii^ or coining down ; inclination ; decliv- 
ity;— incursion ; sudden attack progress downward, 

as in station, virtue, or tlie like, from the more to the 
less important, from a higher to a lower tone, &c.; 
—derivation, as from an ancestor : lineage ; — that 
which is derived or descended : offspring ; (lesccnd- 
ants ; issue ; — a stop in the process of derivation ; a 
generation ; degree. [scribed. 

Besoribable, (de-skrib'a-bl) «. Capable of being do* 
Besoribe, (dC-skribO v. t. [L- de and scriberey to 
write.] To form or represent by linos, real or imagi- 
nary ; to trace out ; to sketch ; to delineate to mai-k 
out or exiiibit as a line, circle, or curve by a body in 
motion: — ^to mark out any thing by mentioning its 
character or properties ; to define ; — to set forth or 
sketch in oral or written language ’.—imp. & pp. de- 
scribed j ppr. describing. 

Description, (do-skrip'shuii) «. Act of delineating or 
representing by a plan ; the figure or appearance 
delineated ; — act of exhibiting the nature or proi>er- 
tiea of in words ; definition ; account of ; word-paint- 
ing; — ^the qualities which belong to a cerhiin class or 
order represented ; the persons or things having these 
qualities ; — cast ; turn ; sort ; kind. 

Descriptive, (de-skrip'tiv) a. Tending to describe; 
having the quality of reiiresonting ; containing de- 
scription. 

Descriptively, (dB-skrip'tiv-le) adv. In a descriptive 
manner ; by description. 

Besory, (de-skri') v. t. [Norm. F. descriet'.'] To dis- 
cover by the eye, as objects at a. distance that can be 
faintly seen ; to explore ; to detect ; — behold ; espy ; 
discern :—imp. & pp. descried ; ppr. descrying. 
Desecrate, (des'e-krat) v. t. [L. denecrarey from de 
and mcrare, to declare as sacred, to consecrate, from 
mcer, sacred.] To divest of a sacred character or 
office ; to divert from a sacred use ; to treat in a 
saorilegious manner :—imp. & pp. desecrated ; 2 >pr. 
desecrating. 

Beseomtioii, (des-e-kra'shun) n. Act of desecrating ; 
act of treating sacrilegiously. 

Besart, (dS-sert') v. t. [L. de and sei'erey to join or 
. bind t<^ether.] To part from ; to quit ; to abandon ; 
to end a connection with ; — to leave without i>er- 
mission ; to forsake in violation of duty ;— v. i. To 
quit a service without permission ; to run away :— 
imp. & pp. deserted ; ppr. deserting. 

Beim, (de/ert) d. Wild ; waste ; solitaiy ; without 
life or cultivation ;— untilled : unproductive; desolate. 
Desert, (dez’grt) n, A deserted or forsaken tract of 
land ; an unproductive region ; a vast sandy plain ; 
s wilderness; a solitude. 


Desert, (d6-zgrf) n. [P. desericy merit, from deservirf 
to merit.] That which is deserved; the reward or 
punishment to which one is entitled — usually in a 
good sense ; — ^worth ; excellence ; due. 

Deserted, (de-zert'ed) a. Entirely forsaken ; wholly 
abandoned ; left alone. 

Deserter, (dO-zert'er) n. One who fonsakes his duty, 
his xiost, or his party or friend ; especially a soldier 
or seaman who quits the service without ])ermis8ion. 
Desertion, (do-zer'shun) n. Act of deserting, especially 
the abandonment of a service, a party, or a post ;— 
state of being deserted or forsaken ; spiritual despond- 
ency. 

Deserve, (dS-zerv') v. t. [L. de and servire, to serve.] 
To earn by service ; to merit ; to be entitled to ; — to 
be worthy of— in a bad sense; to merit by an evil 
act ; — V. i. To be worthy of recompense : — iwip. & pp. 
deserved; deserving. 

Deservedly, (de-zerv'ed-le) adv. According to desert, 
whether good or evil ; justly, 

Deservingly, (dc-zcrv'ing-le) adv. Meritoriously; with 
just desert. 

Deshabille, (dos-a-bil') 7 ?. [P, d&sliahiller, to undress.] 
An undress ; a loose morning dress ; a careless toilet. 
Desiccant, (de-sik'ant) a. Di ying or tending to dry. 
Desiccant, (dC-sik'ant) n. A medicine or apiilication 
that dries a sore. 

Desiccate, (de-sik'at) r. i. [L. de and sicca.re, to dry.] 
To exhaust of moisture ; to dry : — imp. & 'pV' desic- 
cated; ppr. desiccating, 

Desiccation, (des-ik-a'shun) n. Tlie act of making dry, 
or the state of being dried. 

Desiccative, (de-sik'at-iv) a. Drying ; tending to dry. 
Desiccative, (do-sikTit-iv) n. An application which 
tends to dry up morbid or ulcerous .secretions. 
Desiderate, (de-si d'cr-ilt) v. t. [L. desiderare.] To de- 
sire earnestly; to feel the want of; to miss greatly; to 
long for : to regret : — ihi 2 >. dz: pjA desiderated ; ppr. 
desiderating. [ing desire. 

Desiderative, (de-sid'er-at-iv) a. Expressing or denot- 
Desiderative, (de-sid'er-at-iv) n. An object of desire ; 
a desideratum ; — a verb formed from another verb, 
expressing the desire of doing that wliich is indi- 
cated by the ])rimitive verb. 

Desideratum, (de-sici-cr-fi'tum) n, [L. desideraius, 
pp. of dc-Hiilcrare.^ A reipareinont; that which is 
desired or is desirable ; a want generally felt and 
acknowledge(i. 

Design, (de-sin'] v. i. [L. de ami sifn} are, to mark, from 
lignum, sign.] To draw the outline or main features 
of ; to sketch a pattern or model ; — to mark out 
and exhibit; to ap})oint ; to designate to a particular 
end or use ; — to form a plan of ; to contrive ; — to in- 
tend or purpose ; — v. i. To have a i)urpose ; to in- 
tend: — imp. & pp. designed; ppr. designing. 

Design, (dO-sin') n. [F. denscin. ] A preliminary sketch 
or representation ; a delineation ; a plan ; — a pre- 
liminary conception ; idea intended to be worked ^nit 
or expressed ; aim ; intent ; — contrivance ; aiiaptation 
of moans to a preconceived end ; — object for which 
one plans — often in a bati sense; scheme; plot;— 
emblematic or decorative figures, as of a medjil, em- 
broidery, cfcc. 

Designable, (de-sln’a-bl) a. Capable of being designed 
or (Ustinctly marked out ; — distinguishable. 

Designate, (des'ig-nat) v. t. [L. desig^iare.} To mark 
out and make known ; to indicate ; to call by a 
distinctive title ; — to point out by distinguisliing 
from others ; to specify ; — ^to set apart for a particu- 
lar use, purpose, or duty: — imp. k pp. designated: 
ppr. designating. 

Designation, (des-ig-na'shnn) n. Act of pointing 
out; indication; denomination ;~H9election and ap- 
pointment for a purpose ; — that which designates; cu^ 
tinctive title ; appellation use ox application; sig- 
nification. 




I)6fligii«dly, (dS-fiin'ed-le) adis. By design ; purposely ; 
intentionalLy. 

Besij^er, (de*sin'gr) n. One who designs^ or fizmishes 
dewgiis, as for prints a plotter ; a schemer— used in 
a bad sense. 

Designing, (dS^sin'ing) n. The art of drawing or 
modelling designs art of inventing patterns for 
textile fabrics, or illustrations to a book. 

Designless, (de-sm'les) a. Without design or intention. 

Desipient, (de-sip'e-ent) a. [L. desipietis, from de and 
saperCf to be wise.] Tri^g ; foolish ; playful ; spor- 
tive. 

Desirable, (d6-zir'a-bl) a. Worthy of desire or longing ; 
fitted to excite a wish to possess ; pleasing ; agreeable. 

Desirableness, (de-zirVbl-nes) n. Quality of being de- 
sirable. 

Desirably, (de-zir'a-ble) adv. In a desirable manner. 

Desire, (de-zir') v. t. [F. d^sirer, L. desirfo-are.] To 
long for the enjoyment or possession of ; to wish for; 
—to express a wish for; to entreat ; to request:— 

& pp. desired ; ppr. desiring. 

Desire, (do-zir') n. Natural eagerness to obtain jmy 
object from wliich pleasure, sensual, intellectual, or 
spiritual, is expected ; — any good which is desired ; 
object of longing ; — an expressed wish ; a request ; 
petition : — craving ; inclination ; Jispiratioii. 

Desirer, (de-zir'er) n. One who desires, asks, or wishes. 

Desirous, (de-zir'us) n. [P. ddnireitx.] Full of desire ; 
longing after ; wishing for ; solicitous ; Cfivetotis ; eager 
to obtain. [wish or longing. 

Deshously, (de-zTr'us-le) adv. Witli desire; with earnest 

Desirouaness, (de-zir'us-iios) n. State or afibetion of 
being desirous. 

Desist, (de-sist') v. i. [L. de and sistcre, to stand.] To 
stand aside ; to cease to proceed or act ; to forbear ; 
to stop ; to discontinue '.—imp. & pp. desisted ; ppr. 
desisting. [ceasing to act. 

Desistanoe, (de-sist'ans) n. Act or state of desisting ; 

Desk, (desk) n. [Sax. & Icel. O. diskosy a round 
plate, qrioit.] A table with a sloping top for reading 
or writing ; — a pbrtablo writing case of wood or 
leather part of a pulpit. | 

Desmography, (des-mog'ra-fe) n. [G. dcamos, liga- 
ment, and yraphein, to write.] Description of the 
ligaments of the body. 

Desmology, (des-moro-je) n. [G. desmos, ligament, 
and logos, discourse.] That branch of physiology 
which treats of the ligaments and sinews. 

Desolate, (des'b-lat) v. t. [L. dc and solare, to lay 

. waste, from solus, alone.] To deprive of inhabitants ; 
to make desert ; — to lay waste ; to ruin ; to ravage : 
— imp. & pp. desolated ; ppr. desolating. 

Desolate, (des'o-lat) a. Destitute or deprived of in- 
habitants ; — ^laid waste ; in a ruinous condition ; — left 
alone ; without a companion ; afflicted ; — lonely ; 
waste ; solitary. 

Desolately, (des'6-lat-le) adv. In a clesolate manner. 

Desolateness, (des'o-lat-nes) n. State of being lonely 
and afflicted ; friendlossnoss. 

Desolation, (des-O-la'shun) n. Act of desolating or 
laying waste ; — state of being desolated, laid waste, 
or ravaged;— a desolate place or ccjuntry ; — havoc ; de- 
vastation; ravage; sadness; destitution; melancholy; 
gloom; gloominess. 

Despair, (dO-spari) v. i. [F. ddsespirer, to despair, L. 
desperare.} To be without hoiie ; to give up all hope 
or expectation ; to despond : — imp. dc pp. despaired ; 


ppr, ttespainng, 

D^air, (dS-spar') n. Loss of hope; the giving up 
of expeemtion;— that which is despaired of; — despera- 
tion desj^ndency ; hopelessness. 

Despairingly, (dg-spar'ing-le) adv. In a ,desx)airing 
manner. 

Despairingness, (dS-spur'ing-nes) n. Sadness; sor- 
row ; deep ^rkness of mind ; a hojieless state. 

X^spatohi (de-spach') v. t. [F. depecher, It spacciare.] 


To send off or away ; to send in haste, or on a special 
errand to send out of the way; to kill to pei*form 
speedily, as business ; to execute : — also Dispatch 
imp. & pp. despatched ; pyrr. despatching. 

Despatch, (de-spach^ n. Act of sending away ; espe- 
cially of sending off a letter, message, or messenger ; — 
speed ; haste ; expedition ; — speedy performance ; dili- 
gent execution ;— the letter or message sent ; govern- 
ment or official letter. 

Despatohful, (du-spachTubl) n. Bent on haste; indi- 
cating haste Dispatchful. 

Desperado, (des-per-a'do) n. [Sp. pp. of desperar.'] A 
desperate follow ; a person urged by furious passions, 
regardless alike of law and personal safety. 

Desperate, (des'pgr-at) a. Beyond hope ; despaired of; 
IKist cure ; — ^proceeding from despair ; desponding ; 
without reprd to danger or safety ;— violent ; head- 
long ; precipitate ; furious ; fi-antic. 

Desperately, (des'pgr-at-le) adv.. In a desperate man- 
ner. [desperate. 

Desperateness, (des'per-at-nes) n. The state of Ijeing 

Desperation, (dcs-pgr-a'shun) n. Act of despairing ; a 
giving up of hope;— state of despair or hopelessness; 
abandonment of hoj-MS. 

Despicable, (dos'pik-a-bl) a. [L. dcspicari, to despise.] 
Fit or deserving to be despised;— contemptible; mean; 
paltry ; sordid ; l)ase ; degrading. 

Despicably, (dos'pik-a-ble) adv. In a despicable or 
mean maimer. [unworthy. 

Despisable, (de-spTz'a-bl) a. Contemptible; low; mean; 

Despise, (de-spiz') v. t. [P. despU, L. despiccre, to 
despise.] To look down upon with contempt; to 
have a low opinion of ; — contemn; scorn; disdain; un- 
dervalue : — imp. & pp. despised ; ppr. despising. 

Despiser, (de-splz'cr) n. One who despises; a con- 
temner; a scorner. 

Despite, (do-spit') n. [F. despite, from L. despcctus^ 
contempt, from des^ticcrc.} Extreme malice ; malig- 
nity ; angiy hatred ; — an act jirompted by malice or 
hatred ; act of defiance. 

Despite, (jlC-sint') prep. In spite of : notwithstanding. 

Despiteful, (dC-spit'fool) a. Full of despite; malicious ; 
malignant. [manner. 

Despitefully, (de-Bpit'fobl-lc) adv. In a despiteful 

Despitefulness, (dO-spit'fOol-nes) n. The state of being 
despiteful. 

Despoil, (dG-8i)oir) v. t. [L. de and spoliare, to lay 
waste.] To take from by force ; to deprive ; to strip 
or divest, as of clothing or arms : — iwip. & pp. de- 
spoiled; ppr. despoiling. 

Despoliation, (dc-spol-e-u'shun) n. The act of despoil- 
ing or the state of being despoiled. 

Despond, (de-spoiid') v.i. [L. de and spondere, to 
liromise solemnly.] To sink under or fail by loss 
of hoj) 0 ; to bo cast down by failure ; to lose hope ; 
to become depressed or dispirited ; to give over or 
^ve up, as effort ; to fail in spirit or resolution 
imp. &' pp. desponded; ppr. desponding. 

Despondency, (do-spond'en-se) ri. State of desponding ; 
abandonment of hope ; permanent depression or de- 
jection; inactivity arising from discouragement or 
want of hope. 

Despondent, (de-spond'ent) a. [L. despondens.'] Sink- 
ing in spirit or losing courage ; depressed ; yielding 
to discouragement. [manner. 

Despondingly, (de-spond'ing-le) adv. In a desponding 

Despot, (des'pot) n. [G. despoiea, master, lordLJ One 
who possesses absolute power over anotlier; especially, 
a sovereign invested with absolute iiower; — ^an auto- 
crat; one who rules according to his own pleasure, 
without regal'd to the constitution, laws, or opinions , 
of the countiy ; a tyrant ; an oppressor. 

Despotic, (des-pot'ik) a. Having the character of, 
or pertaining to, a despot ; absolute in poww ; tyran- 
nical ; arbitrary. [manner. 

Despotiofdlyf (ueft^poVik-al-lo) adv. In n despotio 
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n. Absolute power; — the 
jSOlrtfer, «pint; or principlee of a despot ; tyranny 
arblttary goYemment ; autocracy. 

Bespwnate, (des'pu-mat) v. u [L. cfo and apumare^ to 
lham J To throw off impurities ; to form scum : — 
is pp. despumated ; ppr. despumating. 
Bas^nnation, (des-pu-ma'shun) n. Sejjiuration of 
the obttm on the surface of liquor ; clarification. 
Desquamation, (des-kwaw-ma'shun) n, [L. detfqua- 
to scale off] Sexmratioii of the cuticle iu flakes 
or scales ; exfoliation. 

Dessert, (dez-zgrt') n. [P. dessert, from dcsservir, to 
dear the table.] A service of pastry, fruits, or sweet- 
meats ; the last course. 

Destinate, (des'tin-at) v. t To design ; to fix the end 
or purpose of. 

Destination, (des-tin-a'shun) n. Act of destining or 
appointing -that to which any thing is destined or 
appointed ; predetermined end, object, or use ; — ^placo 
or point aimed at ; end of a journey. 

Destine, (des'tin) v.t. fL. datimre, allied to G. 
istjSmi, to make fast or firm, to stand.] To deter- 
mine the future conditioiJi or api)lication of; to set 
apart by design or intention;— to fix, as by an authori- 
- tStive decree ; to establish irrevocably ; — appoint ; 
decme ; ordain v—imp. & pp. destined ; ppr. destining. 
Destinist, (des'tin-ist) n, A believer in destiny; a 
fatalist. 

Destiny, (des'tin-e) n. State or condition appointed ; 
foreordained jjosition or lot; fate ; doom ; — the ix)woi* 
conceived of as detenuining tho future; divine de- 
cree ; invincible necessity ; mysterious fatality. 
Destitute, (des'te-tut) a. [L. dexiitiftnH, from de and 
statuere, to set.] In want; devoid ; <loficioiit ; lacking ; 
—not iiosseasing the necessaries of life; needy; poor ; 
indigent. 

Destitution, (des-te-tu'shun) n. State or condition of 
being needy, or without resources ; deiJi-ivation ; defi- 
ciency ; lack ; poverty. 

Destroy, (de-atroy') v. t. fL. destrncre, from de and 
etruere, to build.] To i>nll down; to break up the 
stnioture and organic existence of ; — to bring to 
naught ; to put an end to;— to kill ; to extirpate ; to 
lay waste ; to desolate; — ^to eat and devour ; — ^to mar 
or lerpoil the beauty or foi'm of;— in chomLstiy, to ro- 
solve a body into its primitive elements : — imp. & pp. 
destroyed; ppr. deatioying. [stroyed. 

Destroyable, (de-stroy'a-bl) a. Capable of being de- 
Destroyw, (de-stroy'er) n. Ono who destroys or ruins. 
Destruotihility, (de-stnik-te-bil'o-to) n. I'ho quality 
of being capable of dosti-uction. 

Destructible, (de-stnik'to-bl) a. Liable to destruction ; 
capable of being destroyed. 

Destraotion, (do-struk'shun) n. Act of destroying or 
demolishing : ruin by any moans ; — state of being 
destroyed, demolished, ruined, slain, or devastated ; 

' — destroying agency; cause of ruin or devastation; 
final ruin of the wicked. 

Destrue^nist, (dS - stnik ' shun - ist) n. One who de- 
lights in destroying ; a destructive ; — one who bolioves 
in the final destruction of the wicked. 

Destructive, ( dS-struktiiv ) a. fL. destructivus.] 
Causing destmetion ; tending to bring about ruin, 
d^BBtatlon, or death ;— taking pleasure in destme- 
tioji mortal; deadly; poisonous; fatal; ruinous; 
mM:ievous. 

Desfa^tive, (dS-struktlv) n. One who destroys ; — ^an 
oppiicbzioas epithet applied to political reformers. 
Deitruotively, (dS-9trukt'iv-le) adv. In a destructive 
manner or degree; ruinously ; mischievously. 
Destrootiveness, (de-strukt'iv-nes) n. The quality 
of destroying the phronolc^cal faculty which impels 
to the commission of acts of destruction. 

Desudation, (des-iHiVshun) n. fL. de and sudare, to 
sweat.] A profhse or morbid perspiration, followed 
by* ah eruption of pustules) called heat pimples. 

Desuetude) (des'w6-tfid) n. [L. desvMvdo, from de- : 
etceseere, to become unaccustomed.] Oesmitlon of 
practice, custom, or Cushion ; disuse. 

Desul^urate, (dS-sul^-rat) r. t, [De and svdphur.l 

To deprive of sulphur mp. & pp. desttlphuratedj 
ppr. desulphurating, 

Desulphuration, (de-sul-fii-ra'shun) n. The operation 
of depriving of sulphur. [ner ; loosely. 

Desultorily, (des'ul-tor-e-le) adv. In a desultory man- 
Desultoriness, (des'ul-tor-e-nes) n. Quality or state of 
being desultory ; absence of order and method. 

Desultory, (des'ul-tor-e) a. [L. desultorius, firom de . 
and salire, to leap.] Leaping from one thing or sub- 
ject to another ; without order or connection ; with- 
out logical sequence ; disconnected ; — ^immethodical ; 
cursory. 

Detach, (dO-tach') v. t. [F. d^tae/ier, L. dis, and the 
root of Eng. tacA', to fasten.] To part ; to disunite ; 

— ^to separate for a special object or use; — ^to select 
men from their companies or regiments, or ships from 
a fleet, for spociiil service : — imp. & pi?. detached j 
pp7\ detaching. 

Detachment, (de-tach'ment) n. Act of detaching or 
sejianiting;— state of being detached ;— that which is 
detached ; especially, a body of troojjs or part of a 
fleet detailed for special service. 

Detail, (dC-tiil') v. t. [F. ddtailler, to cut up in pieces, 
from de and toiller, to cut, L. talea, a cutting.] To 
rebate minutely ; to particularize ;— to appoint for a 
particular service, usually naval or military: — imp. 

& 27p. detailed ; detailing. 

Detail, (de-tal') n. A minute portion ; item ; a par- 
ticular — used chiefly in the plural ; — a narrative 
which relates minute points ; — tho selection for a 
particular service of a person or company; hence, 
the person or company so selected. 

Detailed, (de-tfild') a. lielated in particulars; minutely 
gone over in all its V)earing8. 

Detain, (dO-tiin') v. t. [L. de and tenere, to hold.] To 
keep back or from ; to keep what belongs to another ; 
to withhold ; to arrest ; — to restrain from proceeding ; 
—to hold in custody:— imp. h pp. detained; ppr. 
detaining. 

Detainer, (de-trvn'er) n. One who detains ; — detention 
of what is another's; — a writ to continue to keep a 
liei-son in custody. [detention. 

Detainment, (do-tan'raent) n. The act of detaining; 
Detect, (dC-tekt') v. t. [L. detegerc, from de and tege^'e, 
to cover.] To uncover; to find out; to bring to 
light ; to discover ; to expose : — imp. & px\ detected ; 
ppr. detecting. 

Detectable, (de-tekt'a-bl) a. That may bo detected. 
Deteoter, (de-tekt'er) Ono who detects or brings to 

light. 

Detection, (de-tek'shun) n. Act of detecting; tho 
discovery of what was concealed or liiddon ; <tiscoTory 
of a fault, fraud, or crime. 

Detective, (dG-tekt'iv) a. Fitted, skilled, or employed 
in detecting. 

Detent, (dG-tentO n. [F. ddtente, from L. detinere,] 
That which locks or unlocks a movement, as the 
wheelwork in tho striking pai't of a clock. 

Detention, (dc-ten'shun) 71 . Act of keeping back ; a 
withholding ;— state of being detained; confinement; 
restraint; delay. 

Deter, (do-ter ) 7\ t. [L. de and terrere, to frighten, ter- 
rify.] To frighten from; to discourage byjtear;— to 
stop or prevent by considerations of dsmger, difllculty, 

&c. ; — ^to debar from action by prohibition or thi’eat ; 

— im27. & pp. deterred; ppr. deterring. 

Deterge, (dG-tgrj') v. t. [L. ds and tergere, to rub or 
wipe off.] To cleanse ; to purge away : — imp. & pp, 
deterged; determng, [ing. 

Detergent, (de-tcij'ont) a. Cleansing ; purging ; puxify- 
Detergent, (do-torj'eut) n. A medicine*that cleanses 
the vessels or the skin from offeiitive matter. 
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Seto^orate, (dS-tS'w-o-rat) v. t [L. dcUrUytare, ftom about, twist.] To turn from the orlginai or plain 
dtttrioTy worse,} To malce worse; to impair; to meaning; to pervert; to wrest &pp, dotoiHMy 
reduce by mixing, as inferior ingredients or breed ppr, detorting. 

1 ). t. To grow worse; to be impaired in quality; to Detortion, (do-tor'shiin) n. The’ ant of detorting, or 
degenerate ’.--‘imp. & pp, deteriorated j ppr. deterio- the state of being detortod. 

rating. Detour, (de-tiWr') n. [P. from iU, equivalent to L. dis, 

Deterioration, (de-tC-re-o-ra'shun) n. State of growing and towr.]_ A turning ; a circuitous route, 
or of having grown worse. [which deters. Detract, (de-trakt') v. t. [L. de and traherCp to draw.] 

Determent, (de-tgr'ment) n. Act of deterring that To take away; to derogate ;—to remove apart ; to sub- 
Detenninable, (de-teirn'in-a-bl) a. Capable of being tract; — ^to take credit or reputation from ;~-disparage; 

deteimined or ended capable of being decided with depreciate ; defame; traduce: — iiup. dc pp. detracted; 
certainty. PP^‘ detracting. 

Determinate, (de-term'in-ut) a. [L. deferminatiis.] Detraction, (dc-trak'shun) n. Act of taking away 
Having defined limits ; fixed ; established ; — con- from reputation or worth ; act of depreciating from 
elusive ; decisive ; positive. envy or malice :-“disparagement ; derogation ; slander. 

Determinately, (de-tenn'in-at-le) ddv. In a deter- Detractor, (dd-trakt'sr) n. One who attempts to lessen 
mmate manner; definitely; distinctly; Avitli fixed the cliaractor or good name of another ;—oalumni- 
resolve. ator; dofauier; dopreciator. 

Determination, (dc-term-in-a'sliun) n. Act of docid- Detractory, (de-trakt'or-e) a. Defamatory; derogatory, 
ing or state of being decided ; — act of bringing to an Detriment, (dotTe-ment) n. [L. detrhnentum, from 
end ; termination judicial decision fixed purpose; dcicre.re, to rub or Avear away.] That AA'hioh injures 
resolution ; firmness of mind ; — direction or tendency; or causes damage; diiuiimtion ; loss; — ^liurt; mischief ; 
flow of blood to the brain, &c. baim. 

Determinative, (de-tenn'in-at-iv) a. ITaving power Detrimental, (dot-ro-ment'al) a. Causing loss or dam- 
to detonnine; Imiiting; shaping; directing; con- age ; hurtful or prejudicial to the character ;—injuri- 
olusive. oils ; mischievous. 

Determine! (do-term'in) v. t. [L. dc and terminarCt to Detrition, (do-trish'un) w. [L. detcrerCf to rub or 
limit, from terminus^ limit.] To fix the boundaries wear away.] A wtxiring off or aivay from solid bodies 
of; — ^to set bounds to; to bring to an end; — to fix by attrition. 

the form or character of; to bring about, as a cause; Detritus, (de-trit'us) lu Disintegrated parts or par- 
to effect ; — to fix the course of ; to impel and direct ; tides of rocks ; substances worn off or detached by 

— ^to assign to its tnie place in a system ; — ^to settle volcanic, diluvial, or elemental agency, and carried 

by authoritative or judicial sentence ; — ^to resolve on ; doAvn by flo«^ or river. 

to cause to come to a conclusion or resolve ; — ^to as- Detrude, (dc-tr66d') v. t, [L. de and tn/dcre, to 
certain the quantity or amount of ; — v. i. To come thrust.] To thrust down ; to push down with force 

to a decision; to resolve: — imp. & determined; into a lower phico: — imp. & detruded; ppr» 

ppr. determining. fmannor. detruding. 

Determinedly, (dri-term'ind-le) adv. In a dotenninud Detruncate, (dS-ti-ungk'fit) v. t. [L. de and trimcare. 
Deterrent, (dC-tgrient) n. [L. dcierrere.} That which to nmim by cutting off.] To shorten by cutting; to 
deters or prevents. [sore, cut off; to loii: — imp, & pp. detruncated; 2 >pi*. de- 

Detersion, (do-ter'shun) n. The act of cleansing, as a truncating. 

Detersive, (de-terisiv) a. Having poAver to free from Detruncation, (de-tnmgk-a'shiin) ti. Act of cutting off ; 
offending matter ; cleansing. [ulcers. — loss of a limb ;--abridgment of a book. 

Detersive, (dS-tgr'siv) '/l A medicine to cleanse sores or Detrusion, (do-trojyshun) n. [L. detrmio.'] Act of 
Detest, (de-test') v. t. [L. detestari. to execrate, from thrusting or driving down, 

de and testari, to testify.] To hate or dislike ex- Deuce, (dus) n. [F. drtix, two, L. duo.} Two; a card 
tremely ; to abhor ; — abominate ; loathe '.—imp. & jpp. or a die with two spots. 

detested; ppn. detesting. Deuce, (diis) n. [Armor, dus^ teHz, phantom.] An 

Detestable, (de-test'a-bl) a. Worthy of being detested ; evil spirit ; a demon. [the second time, 

deserving abhorrence ; extremely hateful; — odious; Deuterogamist, (du-ter-og'a-mist) n. One who marries 
execrable; abhorred. ” [nably. Deuterogamy, (du-tcr-oga-me) 71 . [G. dt>utei*o/t, the 

Detestably, (do- test'a-ble) ftdu. Very hatefully ; abomi- second, and f/amos, mai-riage.] A second marriage, 
Detestation, (de-tost-a'shun) 71. Act of detesting ; ex- after the death of the first husband or wife, 
treme hatred or dislike ; abhorrence ; loatliiug. Deuteronomy, (du-ter-on'o-me) n. [G. deuteros, the 

Dethrone, (de-thron') v. t. [F. ddti'duer, L. throiivs, a second, and nomos, law.] The fiftli book of the Pen- 
tbrone.] To remove or drive from a throne ; to de- tatcuch, containing the second giving of the law by 
;poae ; — to divest of royal authority and dignity : — Moses. 

%nip. & pp. dethroned ; ppr. dethroning. Deuteropathy, (du-ter-oiya-the) n. [G. deuteros f the 

Dethroned, (do-tbrond') a. Deposed or removed from second, and palhein, to suffer.] A sympathetic affeo- 
a throne. tion of one part of the body with another. 

Dethronement, (de-thron'mont) 71. RemoA’^al from a Devaporation, (dG-vap-er-a'shun) w. [De and Sp. vapor, 
throne ; deposition. It. vajiore.} The changing of vapour into wa^r, as in 

Detinue, (det'in-u) n. [F.] A form of action for the the generation of rain. 

recovery of goods and chattels. Devastate, (dev'as-tat) v. t. [!<. de and vastare, to lay 

Detonate, (det'o-nat) v.i. [L. detonare, from de and Avaste, from vastus, waste.] To lay waste; to deso- 
tonai'e, to thunder.] To explode Avith a sudden re- late ravage ; destroy; plunder; pillage imp. & 

port like thunder ; — v. t. To cause to explode : — J7p. devastated ; pp7\ devastating. 

i7np. &pp. detonated; ppr. detonating. DeArastation, (dev-as-ta'shun) n. Act of devastating. 

Detonation, (det-O-nii'shuii) n. An exjfiosion made by or state of being devastated waste of the goods of 
the inflammation of certain combustible bodies, as the deceased by an executor or administrator ; — deso- 
gunpowder, &c. ' latiou ; ravage ; liavoo ; destruction ; overthrow. 

Detonize, (det'6-niz) v. t. To cause to explode ; to Develop, (de-vel'up) v. t. [F. developer, It. svilluppare, 
burnAvitb anexpiosion; to calcine with detonation; from villuppo, a packet, from L. vclare, to conceal.] 
-—V. i. To explode ; to burn with a loud report ; — To f!i*oo from <1 cover or envelope ; to disclose or medlie 

imp, & pp. detonized; ppn detonizing. known; to unfold gradually ; to lay open to view hy 

Detort, (dS-wt') v.t. [L. de and torqikere, to turn degrees; — v.i. To go thix>i!q;h a process of sttiXKiHdt# 
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ohaxM from a leas perfect to a mom perfsct or flu- 
iahsa state to become visible graduallv ; — ^to expand 

to view imp. & pp. developed ; ppr, developing. 
Devidlopment, (dC-veKup-ment^ n. Act of developing 
or disclosing; process by which any thing secret or 
uhlmown is unfolded or revealed; — unravelling of 
a plot the growth or organic change in animal or 
vegetable bodies from an embryo to a perfect state ; — 
fall disclosure or exhibition;— act or process of chang- 
ing or expanding an expression into another of equi- 
valent vaiuo or meaning : — the equivalent expression 
into which another has been developed. 

Devest, (dS-vest') v. t. fL. devestire, to undress, from 
vestiSf garment.] To alienate^ as title or light ; to de- 
prive of clothing or arms ; to strip ; to take away ; — 
V. i. To be lost or tilienated, as a title or an estate : 
—imp. & pp. divested; ppr. divesting. 

Devexity, (de-veks'e-te) n. [L. devexitastf from de^ 
down, and veli^re^ to carry.] A sloping ; incurvation 
downward. 

Deviate, (d6've-at) v. i. FL- d<? and viare, to go, travel, 
from via, way.] To go out of the common way; to turn 
aside from the right course or direction ; to diverge ; 
to stray from the path of duty swerve ; wander ; 
digress ; deflect : — i?ap. & 2 ^- deviated ; ppr. de- 
viating. 

Deviation, FdS*ve-a'shnn) n. Going or turning from 
the way; aberration {—turning from tlio right course; 
wandering from the patli of duty ; obliquity of con- 
duct; want of conformity to the laws of God; — 
variation from tho •ordinary form, or from common 
analogy. 

Device, (de*visO n. [L. dividcre, to sejiarate, distin- 
guish.] That wliich is devised, or formed by design ; 
a contrivance; an expedient : an invention; a strata- 
gem; — ^au emblem or ensign formerly borne on shields 
or embroidered upon banners as a cognizance; a 
motto ; — power of devising ; invention ; genius. 

Devil, (dev'il) n. fA-S. diofol, G. teujel, G. diaholos, 
from diaballein, to accuse.] An evil spirit ; a fallen 
angel ; Satan, the tempter and accuser of mon; the 
Ikmor of lies ; the spirit or principle of evil; — any evil 
spirit ; a demon ; an idol or false god ; — a wicked 
person ; a passionate temper or disposition ; — a pitjce 
of flesh highly spiced and broiled ; — a I’evolving 
cylinder armed with spikes or knives, for tearing, 
cutting, or opening cotton, wool, rags, &c. 

Devilisn, (deril-ish) «. Resembling, or pertaining to, 
the devU ; — ^infernal; satanic ; fiendish; wicked; de- 
structive. [diabolically. 

Devilishly, (dev'il-ish-le) adv. In a devilish manner ; 
Devious, (do've-us) a. [L. de and via, way.] Out of 
a straight line ; varying from directness; — agoing out 
of the right or common course of conduct ; erring ; 
going aside from rectitude or the divine precejits. 
Deviously, (de'vo-us-le) adv. In a devious manner. 
Deviousnese, (do've-us-nes) n. Departure from a straight 
course ; tendency to wander from the path of duty. 
Devisable, (de-viz'a-bl) a. Capable of being invented 
or contrived {—capable of being bequeathed or loft 
by will. 

Devise, (de-vizO v. t. To invent or contrive ; to form 
in the mind by new combinations of ideas, new ap- 
plications of principles, or new arrangement of parts; 
to strike out by thought ; — to plan or scheme ; — 
project ; — to give by will— used of real estate ; — v. i. 
To form a scheme ; to lay a plan ; to contrive : — 
imp. & pp. devised ; ppr. devising, 

Devise, (dS-vizO n. Act of giving or disposing of real 
estate by a will a will or testament, properly of 
real estate ; — property devised or given by will. 
Devisee, (dev-e-z^ n. One to whom a devise is made 
or real estate bequeathed. 

Deview, (ds-via/erj n. One who devises; an inventor. 
Devisor, (de-viz^) n. One who devises or gives real 
estate by will ; a testator. 


Devoid, (dS-voidO a. Void ; empty ; vacant ^-d.esti- 
tute ; not in possession. 

Devoir, (dev-waw') n. [F. 'from L. debere, to owe.] 
Duty ; service owed ; hence, act of civility; due re- 
spect; compliment. 

Devolution, (de-vo-lu'shun) n. [L. devolutio.) Act of 
rolling down ; — ^removal from one person to another ; 
a jmssing or falling ux)on a successor ; transference 
as of office or right. 

Devolve, (dc-volvO v. t. [L. ds and volvere, to roll.] 
To roll onward or downward; to overthrow; — to 
transfer from one person to another ; to deliver over; 
to hand down to a successor ; — v. i. To pass by 
transmission or succession ; to be handed over or 
down ; to come upon as a duty, privilege, &c. ; — imp, 
& pp. devolved ; 2>pr. devolving. 

Devolvement, (de-volv'mont) n. The act of de- 
volving. 

Devote, (de-vot') v. t. [L. de and vovei'e, to vow, to 
promise solemnly.] To give or assign by vow ; to 
set apart by solemn act; to dedicate; — ^to give as 
time or attention to a subject ; to attach, as to a 
cause or party ; — in a bad sense, to consign, as to the 
flames ; to doom, as to destruction ; — to give over to 
the spirit of evil; to execrate : — imp. &pp. devoted; 
ppr. devoting. 

Devotedness, (dC-vot'ed-nos) n. Attachment to a cause, 
l^rinciple, or party ; — quality of being addicted. 
Devotee, (dov-5-tr/) n. [F. devot] One devoted, espe- 
cially to some forai of religious faith or duty ; an 
earnest worshipper ; a sincere follower ; — in a bad 
sense, a su],)er8titiou8 or bigoted follower. 

Devotion, (tle-vo'shuii) n. State of being set apart or 
dedicated.; especially to the worship or service of 
God ; — yielding of the lieart to God ; solemn and re- 
verent spirit ; piety; ])rayer ; performance of religious 
duties ; ardent zeal for the truth {—ardent attach- 
ment to any cause or principle ; voluntary addiction 
to and effort for ; — ardour ; earnestnoss. 

Devotional, (dc-vd'shun-al) a. Pertaining to, used 
in, or suited to acts of religious worship or service. 
Devotionalist, (de-vo'shun-al-ist) n. One given to de- 
votion, or formally devout. [maimei\ 

Devotionally, (dO-vo'shun-al-lo) adv. In a devotional' 
Devour, (de-vouri) v. t. \L. dc and vorare, to swal- 
low up.] To eat up with greediness; to consume 
ravenously to enjoy with avidity ; — ^to destroy with 
rapidity, as fire ; to consume ; to annihilate ; to ruin ; 
—destroy ; ravage ; — ivqi. & i>p. devoured ; ppr. de- 
vouring. 

Devouror, (de-vour'er) 71. One who, or that which, 
preys upon or consumes. 

Devout, (de-vout') a. [L. devotus, pp. of devovere.} 
yolomii and earnest in religious feelings and exer- 
cises ; pious ; reverent exiu-essing devotion or inety; 
—warmly devoted; hearty; — religious ; prayerful; 
earnest ; solemn ; sincere. 

Devoutly, (de-voutTe) adv. In a devout manner;— 
with devout emotions ; — sincerely ; solemnly ; earn- 
estly. [devout. 

Devoutness, (do-vout'nes) 71. Quality or state of being 
Dew, (du) 71. [A.-S. deazv.] Aqueous vapour con- 
densed on the surface of bodies colder than the lower 
strata of the atmosphere. 

Dew, (du) V. t. To wet with dew ; to bedew \--imp. & 
pjj. dewed; ppr. dewing. [dew-drops. 

Dew-bespangled, (du'be-spang-gld) a. Spangled with 
Dew-olaws, (du'klawz) n. A bone or little nail be- 
hind a deer's foot ; the uppermost claw in a dog's foot. 
Dew-drop, (du'drop) «. A drop of dew. 

Dewiness, (du'e-nes) 71. State of being dewy. 

Dewlap, (du'lap) n. [Prom detv and iap, to lick.] The 
flesh hanging from the throats of oxen, which laps 
or licks the dew in grazing. 

Dew-point, (du'point) 71 . The temjieratttre or point 
of the thermometer at which dew begins to flom. 
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iDew-stone, (du'stou) n. A species of limestone which 
collects a large quaotity of dew on its sor&ce. 

iDeW'Worm, (duWrm) n. A worm of the genus 
Lwnhricm: earthworm. 

l)ewy, (du'e) a. Covered with dew ; — pertaining to 
dew ; — resembling dew-drops ; falling gently, like 

Ileatter, (deks'ter) a. [L. ftom G. dexiteros.] Per- 
taining to, or situated on the right hand ; right, 
as opposed to the right side of a sliield in a 

coat-of-arms. 

Dexterity, (deks-tgr'e-to) n. [L. dexterUajt, from dex- 
ter,] Readiness and grace in physical activity ; — ^ac- 
tivity and expertness of the mind; quickness and 
skill in managing any complicated or difficult affair ; 
adroitness; expertnoss; ability; address; tact; clever- 
ness ; facility ; aptness ; aptitude ; faculty. 

Dexterous, (deks'tgr-us) a. [L. dexter.] Ready and 
expert in tho use of the body and limbs ; — skilful in 
contrivance ; quick at inventing expedients ; — done 
with dexterity ; — adroit ; clever ; handy : — ^Dextrous. 

Dexterously, (deks'tcr-us-le) ado. In a dexterous 
manner. ^ fness. 

Dexterousness, (deks'ter-us-nes) n. Dexterity ; adroit- 

Dextrorsal or Dextrorse, (doks-trorisal) a. [L. dexter ^ 
right, and verterCy to turn.l Rising from right to 
left, as a spiral lino or a oUmbing plant. 

Dey, (da) n. [Turk, ddi.] The title given to the 
former governors of Algiers. 

Di, (di) [L. from G. dix, or dicha.] A prefix to many 
words, signifying difference, diversity, negation, two- 
fold or manifold state. 

Dia, (dl'a) [G.l A prefix to words taken from the 
Greek, signifying thoroughness, intensity, division, or 
diversity. 

Diabetes, (dl-a-bS'tez) /i.- sin/;. [G. diabetes, from 

diabainem, to pass through.] A disejise of two varie- 
ties, one of which is simply un o.xcossive discharge 
of urine, in the other the urino contains abundance 
of saccharine matter. 

Diabetioal, (di-a-bet'ik-al) a. Pertaining to diabetes ; 
afllicted with diabetes. 

Dlablery, (di-ab'ler-e) 71 . [P. Diablerie, from diMe.] 
Sorcery ; diabolical deed ; mischief. 

Diabolical, (di-a-bol'ik-al) a. [G. diaholihos^ from 
diabolos, devil.] Pertaining to the devil ; resembling 
or appropriate to the devil;— devilish; infernal; im- 
pious; atrocious ; nefarious. [manner. 

Diabolically, (di-a-bol'ik-al-le) adv. In a diabolical 

Diabolism, (di-ab'ol-izm) 11 . The actions of the devil ; 
possession by a demon or evil si)irit. 

Diaoaustic, (di-a-kaws'tik) n. [G. dia, through, and 
kaiein, to burn.] That which is caustic by refrac- 
tion, as the sun's rays concentrated by a convex 
lens ; — a curve formed by the conseoutivo intersec- 
tions of rays of light refracted tlirough a lens. 

Diachylum, (di-ak'e-lum) n. [G. dia and chulos.] A 
plaster originally made of several vegetable juices, 
now made of an oxide of load and oil. 

Diaoonal, (di-ak'on-al) a. [L. diacoiialis.] Pertain- 
ing to a deacon. 

Diwonato, (di-ak'on-at) n. [L. diaconatus.] Tho 
office of a deacon ; doaconship. 

Diaooustios, (iii-a-kous'tiks) «. eing. [G. dia, through, 
^d akousin, to hear.] That branch of natural phi- 
losophy which treats of the properties of sound re- 
fracted by passing through difiereut mediums. 

Diacritical, (di-a-krit'ik-al) a. [G. dia, through, and 
krinehi, to separate.] Separating; indicating some- 
thing to be distinguished ; distinctive. 

Diadem, (di'a-dem) n. [G. diaderna, dia, through, 
and deiTi, to bind] An ornamental fillet worn as a 
ba^e of royalty ; hence, a crown ; — royalty ; sovo- 
reignty ; di^itjr;— an arch rising from the rim of a 
wown, and ^^ting with others over its centre. 
DuBrealfi (dWre-sis) n. [G. dia, through, and airein, 
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io take.] The separation of one syllable into two . 
a mark [**] piac^ over the second of two adjacent 
vowels to denote that they are to be pronounced as 
distinct letters, as aerial (d-^e-al). 

Diagnosis, (di-ag-no'sis) 71. [G. dia, through, and 

gignoskein, to know.] Discriminating knowledge ;— 
tho art of distinguishing one disease from another 
scientific determination of any kind. 

Diagnostic, (di-ag-nos'tik) a. Pertaining to, or fur- 
nishing, a diagnosis; indicating the nature of a 
disease. 

Diagnostic, (di-ag-nos'tik) n. Tho mark or symptom 
by which a disease is known or distinguished from 
others The study of symptoms in disease. 

Diagonal, (di-ag'on-al) n. A right line drawn from 
one angle to another not 
of a figure of four or more sides. 

Diagonal, (di-ag'on-al) a. [G. dingo- 

nio8, from angle to angle, from 

through, and gonia, corner, angle.] Diagonal. 
Juiiihig two not adjacent angles of a quadrilateral or 
multilateral figure, and dividing it into two iiarts ; 
hence, crossing at an angle with one of the sides. 
Diagonally, (di-ag'on-al-le) adv. In a diagonal direc- 
tion. 

Diagram, (di'a-gram) n. [G. diapraimaa, from dia- 
graphem, to mark out by lines.] A figure or drawing 
made to illustrate a statement, or facilitate a demon- 
stration. 

Diagraph, (di'a-graf) 71. [G. diagrapheiTi.] An in- 

strument used in perspective drawing. 

Dial, (di'al) 71. [L. dkUis, daily, from dies, day.] An 

instrument for showing the time of day from the 
shaiiow of a stile on a graduated surfiiice ; — the 
graduated face of a timepiece on which tho time of 
day is shown by pointers or hands. 

Dialect, (di'a-lekt) 7 i. [0. dialektoe, from dia, through, 
and legein, to speak.] Moans or mode of expressing 
thoughts ; language ; tongue ; — variety or siibdivision 
of a language ; — local form ; provincialism ; patois. 
Dialectic, (di-a-lek'tik) a. Pertaining to a dialect or 
form of a language : — pertaining to dialectics ; logical. 
Dialectician, (di-a-lek-te'sho-an) n. One versed in dia- 
lectics ; a logician ; a reasoner. 

Dialectics, (di-a-lek'tiks) 71. aing. [G. dialektike, sc. 
tecline, reasoning art.] Science of reasoning; that 
which tejichos the forms ami rules of tu-gument ; apiili- 
cation of logical principles to the })roce88e8 of thought, 
and the statement or discussion of a question. 

Dialist, (di'al-ist) 71. A constructor of dials. 

Diallage, (di'al-ilj) 71. [0. diallage, change.] A dark- 
green or bronze-coloured laminate mineral, considered 
as a variety of hornblende or augite. 

Dialling, (dl'al-ing) 71. The science wMch unfolds 
the principles of measuring time by dials ; the art of 
constructing dials. 

Dialogist, (di-aro-jist) n. A speaker in a dialogue ; — 
a writer of dialogues. 

Dialogistic, (di-al-o-jist'ik) a. Relating to, or having 
the form of, a tlialogue. 

Dialogue, (di'a-log) u. [G. dialogos, from dialegestkai, 
to converse.] A coiiversjitioii between two or more; 

^ a fomial conversation in theatrical performances, or 
in scholastic exercises; — a written conversation a 
composition in which two or more persons are repre- 
sented as conversing on some to]>ic. 

Dial-plate, (di'al-plat) n. The gi-aduated plate of a diid 
or of a clock or watch. 

Dialysis, (di-al'e-sis) 71. [G. dialunis, from dialuein, 

to i)art asunder, to dissolve,] A dimresis debility ; 
— a solution of continuity; — two maiks over one of 
two vowels to separate a diphthong. 

Diamagnetic, (di-a-mag-het'ik) n. [G. dia, through, 
across, and ^nagm^s, magnet.] Any substance, 
which in a field of magnetic force is differently 
affected from ordinary magnetic bodies; espedally 
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which, when freely mupended, takes a position at Siaipore, (dra-spdr) n. [G. diaspHrein, to disperse,] 
tij^t to the magnetic meridian. A mineral occurring in lamellar concretions which 

Biamagnetism, (di-a-niag'net-izm) u. The science decrepitates and is dispersed before the blow-pipe. 
Which treats of diamagnetic phenomena, and of the It consists of alumina and water, 
properties of dianwgnetio bodies. Diastase, (di'as-tas) n. [G. dia, through, and stSnai, 

BbuDoeter, (di-am'et-§r) n. [G. diet, through, and istanai, to stand.] A substance containing nitrogen, 
metron, measure.] A right line through — n. genemted diuing the germination of grain for the 

the centre of a figure or body, as a / A brewery, and tending to accelerate the formation of 

circle, sphere, cube, <fec., and terminated f \ sugar during fermentation. 

by the opposite boundai'ies; — length of a\ 1 Diastole, (di-as'tO-lG) n. [G. diet, through, and 6tel- 

Straight line through the centre of an V / lein, to set, place.] A dilatation of the heart, auri- 

object from side to side ; width ; thick- cles, and arteries— opposed to systole a figure by 

ness. Diameter. which a syllable naturally short is made long. 

Diametrical or Diametral, (d!-a-metfrlk-al) a. Per- Diathesis, (di-ath'G-sis) 7i. [G. diatithenai, to place 

taining to a diameter ; — in the line or direction of a separately, to arrange. ] Bodily condition which pre- 

diameter ; direct ; straight across. disposes to a particular disease ; habit of body. 

Diametrically, (di-a-met'rik-nl-lo) adv. Diatonic, (dT-a-tou'ik)_«. [G. dia, through, and 

In a diametrical direction ; directly. teincin, to stretch.] Pertaining to the natural musi- 

Diamond, (di'a-mond) n. fG. odamm.] f / cal scale of eight tones, the eighth of which is the 

A mineral and gem remarkable for its octave of the first. 

hardness, as it scratches all otlicr mine- 'w Diatribe, (di'a-trib) 7i. [G. from dia, through, and 

raJs; crystallized carbon geometrical Diamond. iribein, to rub.] A coiitiinied discourse or disputa- 

.figure otherwise called a riiombus or (brilliant.) tion; — an invective harangue ; a strain of reviling 

lozenge; — one of a suit of jdaying cards, stamped or reproach. 

with the figU3*e of a diamond ; — the smallest kind of Dibble, (dibT) n. A ^jointed hand instrument used 
tyi> 0 . to nuike holes foi* planting seeds, «Src. 

(Diamond type.) Dibble, (dil/1) r. t. To plant with a dibble ; to moke 

Diamond-edition, (di'a-Tnoiul-C-dish'un) ii. An edition holes in with a dibble for planting seeds, &c. r. i. 

of a book in very .small type : miniature edition. [A dim. of dib, for dip, to thrust in.] To dip, as in 

Diamond-mine, (di'a-mond-min) VI. A mine from which angling; to make holes: — ivip. pp. dibbled; ppr, 

diamonds are dug. dibbling. 

Diana, (di-aii'a) ??.. [L.] In mythology, the goddess of Dice, (dis) n. pL of die. A game, 
hunting, of the moon, and of clnistity. Dice, (dis) v, i. To play with dice. 

Diapason, (dl-a-pa'zon) n. fG.] The ootavo or in- Dice-box, (dis'boks) vt. A box from which dice are 
terval which includes all the toTios ; — concord, as of thrown in gaming, 
notes an octavo apart ; harmony ; — the entire com- Dicer, (dis'er) a. A player at dice, 
pass of tones ; — one of the stops in the organ, so called Dichotomy, (di-kot'o-nie) oi. fG. dicha, in two, asunder, 
because it extends through the whole scale of the in- and temnein, to cut.] A cutting in two; — division or 

strument. distribution of genera into two species ; — ^that phase 

Diaper, (di'a-pgr) n. [F. diapre, dis])ersod.] Figured of the moon in which it shows only half its disk ; ' 

linen cloth much used for towels, napkins, &c. ;— a —distribution or growth by pairs, as when the stem 

towel or napkin ; — jjauelliug filled up with arabesque of a plant divides into two branches, each branch 
gilding and painting, or with carving or other wrought into other two snccessively. 

work in low relief. Dichromatic, (di-kro-mat'ik) rt. fG. dis, twice, and 

Diaper, (di'a-pcjr) r. /. To variegate or diversify with c/o-oma, colour.] Having or producing two colours, 
figures, as cloth ;--to llowcr or cover with ilowcrs ; — Dicing, (dis'iiig) 'ti. The Jict or practice of playing at 
V. i. To draw flowers or figuro.s, as u])on clotli. dice. 

Diapering, <diVper-ing) k. In heraldry, covering the Dicker, (dik'er) n, [L. decurm, a division consisting 
field of the shield with little squares, and filling them of ten, from deenn, ton,] Tho number or quantity 

with figures or scrolls. fphanous. of ten, particularly, ton hides, skins, gloves, bars of 

Diaphaneity, (di-a-fa-nu'e-to) ?i. Quality of being dia- iron, &c. 

Diaphanous, (di-af'an-us) a. fG. .din, through, and Dickey, (dik'e) ??. A scat behind a carnage for ser- 
phainein, to show, to shine,] Having powx*r to trails- vants, Ac. a sham bosom to tie over the front of a 
mit rays of light, as glass; iiellucid; tmnspareut; clem. sliirt. 

Diaphonics, (di-a-fon'iks) n. siinp. fG. dio., through. Dicotyledon, (dl-kot-e-lG'don) n. fG. dis, twice, and 

and phone, a sound, tone.] The doctrine of refracted IcotuledOn.] A plant whose seeds divide into two lobes 

«»und; diacoustics. in germinating. 

Diaphoresis, (di-a-fo-nTsis) n. fG. diaphmrin, to carry Dicotyledonous, (di-kot-e-lo'do-nus) ft. Having two 
thi'ough.] Augmentation of tho insensible perspira- seed-lobes or cotyledons. 

tion, or an elimination of the humours of the body Dictate, (dik'tat) v. t. fL. dictaT'e, frequentative form 
through the pores of the skin, of dicere, to say.] To speak with authority ; — ^to de- 

Dlaphoretio, (di-a-fo-ret'ik) n. A medicine which pro- liver as an order or direction ; — ^to instinct what is 

motes insensible perspiration ; sudorific. to be written; to prescribe to an amanuensis or to 

Diaiphoretical, (di-a-fo-ret'ik-al) a. Having tho jicwer scholar; — to direct by inijnilse of the mind; to urge 

to increase the insensible perspiration. or enforce, as by conscience or sense of duty ; — v. i. 

Diaphragm, (di'a-fiam) »t. [G. dio pln'aprua, from To deliver or communicate commands : — wip. & pp, 

diaphragnnnai , to fence by.] A dividing membrane dictated; ppr. dictating. 

or thin partition ; — the muscle scjiarating the chest Dictate, (dik'tiit) n. An order dolivored; command; 
or thorax from the abdomen ; the midriff. precept ; — an authoritative inle, principle, ol 

Diarist, (dFa-rist) vi. One who keeps a diary, maxim. 

Diarrhesa, (di-a-rG'a) n. [G. dio, through, ,ind vein. Dictation, (dik-ta'shun) w. Act of dictating or pre- 
to flow.] A morbidly frequent evacuation of the in- scribing; in a bad sense, arbitrary power or habit of 
testanes. . ordering or admonishing a school exercise. 

Diaiy, (diVre) «. [L. dim'ium, from dies, day.] A Dictator, (dik-tat'gr) n. One who dictates one who 
xii^glistor of a journal; a blank-book lays down rules and maxims for the giiidance of i 

dated for tha leooiHl of daily inemon^ others;— one invested with supremeo authority I 
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Eoman magistrate elected in times of exigency with 

iScStoSJTcS-ta-tS're-al) a. Pertaining to a dictetor; 
—authoritative; —absolute; imperious; dogmata^; 
overbearing. [a dictator. 

Siotatorudly, (dik«ta-t6're-al-le) adv. In the manner of 
Dictatorship, (dik-tat'er-ship) u. The office of a dic- 
tator ; the term of a dictator’s office ; authority; im- 
periousness; insolent assumption. 

Diction, (dik'shun) w. [L. dictio, from dicere, to say.] 
Choice of words ; selection of terms ; manner of ex- 
pression ;— style ; phraseology. , 

Dictionary, (dik'shun-ar-e) n. [F. dicHonnaire, from 
L. dictio, speech.] A book in which words are alpha- 
betically arranged and explained; a lexicon; a vociibu- 
lary ; a word-book a work containing information 
in any department of knowledge; an encyclopedia. 
Dictum, (dik'tum) ii. [L. dicere, to say.] An authori- 
tative saying or assertion ; — an apothegm ; — a judicial 
opinion expressed by judges on points that are not 
necessarily involved in the case. 

Did, (did) im p. of do. 

Didactic, (de-dak'tik) «. [G. didaskein, to teach.] 

Fitted or inclined to teach ; suitable for instructiou ; 
preceptive. [manner. 

Didaonoally, (de-dak'tik-al-le) adv. In a didactic 
Didactics, (de-dak'tik s) n. sing. The act or science of 
teaching. 

Didaotyle, (di-dak'til) ??. An animal having two toes. I 
Didactylous, (dl-dak'til-us) «, [G. and dalduloSf 
a finger, a too.] Having two toes. 

Didapper, (di'dap-pcr) v. [From dib.^ A bird of the 
genus Columbus, that dives into the water; dab- 
cliick. 

Diddle, (didl) r. i. To totter, as a child in walking 
V. i. To cheat ; to cozen. 

Didst, (didst). Second person imperfect of do. 

Die, (dl) V. i. [Icel. deya, depja, 0. Siax. dortH, dojan^ 
Go. divan.] To cease to live ; to expire ; to leave 
this world ; — ^to cease ; to come to an end ; to become 
extinct ; — to fade away ; to languish ; to decay ; — to 
recede ; to diminisli, as light or sound ; — to wither 
as a plant ; — to become vapid or bustoloss, as liquors ; 
— to become indiflerent to ; — to perish eternally : — 
imp. & j)p. died ; ppr. dying. 

Die, (di) n. [P. dd, from L. datum, from dare, to give, 
to throw,] A small cube, marked on its fiico;’ with 
spots, from one to six, used in gaming; hence, hazard; 
chance ; — any small cubical l>ody ; — the cubical j)art 
of the pedestal botwocu its base ?ud cornice ; — the 
piece of metal on which is cut a device to bo im- 
lu'essed by stamping, os on a coin, medal, paper, 
card, &c. 

Die-sinker, (di'singk-cr) n. An engiaver of dies for 
stamping or embossing. 

Die-sinking, tdi'singk-ing) n. Tho process of cutting 
or engraving dies for stamping coin, modtds, &c. 
Diesis, (dl-e'sis) n. [G. diesis, division.] Tlio division 
of a musical tone ;— a printing mark of reference 
[ { ] called double dagger. 

Diet, (di'et) n. [G. diaita, manner of living.] Habi- 
tual food ; what is eaten and drunk ; victuals ; — 
course of food selected with reference to a particular 
state of health ; — allowance of provision price paid 
for food; board. 

Diet, (dT'qt) v. t. To feed ; to nourish ; to furnish pro- 
vision ; to board ; to cause to eat ajul diiuk s])aringly 
or by prescribed rules ;—v. i. To oat ; to eat according 
to prescribed rules:— i Hip. & pp. dieted; ppr, dieting. 
Diet, (di'et) n. [L. dieta, from L. dies, day.] A legis- 
lative or administrative assembly in some countries 
of Europe meeting from day to day ;— in ScotWd, 
the days in wliich parties in a civil or criminal pro- 
cess are cited to appear ; also one assembly or set 
time for publm worship. [of diet. 

Dietary) (di'et%r*e) a. Pertaixung to diet, or the rules 


Dietary, (d!'et-ar-e) Bole of diet; allowance of fbod; 
eBpecittllp that piesoribed hu ahnshouses, prisons, 

[by rules. 

Dieter, (d!'et-er) n. One who diets or prescribes food 
Dietetic or Dietetioal, (di-et-et'ik) a. Pertaining to 
diet, or to the rules for regulating the kind and 
quantity of food to be eaten. 

Dietetics, (di-et-et'iks) n. sing. That part of the medi- 
cal or hygienic art which relates to diet or food ; tlio , . 
science of determining what is most nutritive and 
wholesome in articles of food. 

Differ, (dif 'er) v. i. [L. dijare, from dis and ferret 
to bear, carry.] To be or stand apart ; to be distin- 
guished from; to l^e unlike or discordant; — ^to disagree 
in sentiment ; — to have a difference or quarrel ; to 
be at variance : — v. t. To cause to be dlfferant or 
unlike : — imp. & pp. differed ; ppr. differing. 

Difference, (dil 'er-ens) w. Act of differing ; state of 
being different, ffiscordaht, or unlike; — disagi’eement 
in opinion ; dissension ; hence, cause of dissension ; 
l)oint in dispute; occasion of quarrel ; — that by which 
one thing differs from another; characteristic qual- 
ity ; — the sum or amount by which one quantity 
differs from another ; remainder after subtraction. 
Different, (dif 'er-ent) a. Distinct ; separate ; not the 
same ; — of various or contrary nature, form, or qual- 
ity ; unlike ; dissimilar. 

Differential, (dif-cr-on'she-al) a. Creating a difference ; 
discriminating ; special ; — pertaining to the science of 
intinitesimals or fluxions ;^iffering in amount or in 
the producing force — said of motions or effects ; — in- 
tended to produce or indicate difference of motion or 
effect— said of machinery, <fec. 

Differential, (dif-cr-en'she-al) w. An increment, usually 
indefinitely small, given to a variable quantity. 
Differential thermometer, (dif-f§r-en'sho-al thgr-mom'- 
et-§r) n. A thennometer for measuring minute dif- 
ferences of the temperat\tre. 

Differentiate, (dif-er-en'she-at) v. t. To obtain tho 
differential, or differential co-efficient of. 

Differentiation, (dif-er-en-she-a'shun) n. Act of dis- 
tinguishing or describing a thing, by giving its specific 
difference from another ; — production of a diversity of 
parts by a ])i'oces8 of evolution or development. 
Differently, (dif 'er-ent-le) adv. In a different manner; 
variously. 

Difficult, (dif'c-kiilt) a. [L. difficilis, from dis and 
facilis, not easy to do or be done, from facere, to 
make.] Not easy to do or perforin ; hai*d to be made 
or executed; aceomplislied with pains and laborious 
effort ; — hard to please ; not easily managed ; not 
yielding readily. [ously. 

Difficultly, (dif 'e-kult-lo) adv. With difficulty; labori- 
Difficulty, (dif'e-kul-to) n. [F. diOicultd, L. diffi-cilis.] 
Slate or quality of requiring labour, and pains to 
make, iieribrm, or deal with ; — a thing hard to ac- 
complish or deal with ; obstacle ; hindrance ; — toil- 
someness, as of ascent ; perjilexity, as of mind; objec- 
tion, as to Ijolief ; — embarrassment, as in business ; en- 
tanglement, as in conduct of affairs; difference or 
quarrel, as between related parties impediment, os 
in utterance or speech. 

Diffidence, (dif 'e-dens) n. Distrust; doubt of the 
power or disposition of others ; — want of confidence 
in one’s self ; lack of self-reliance ; modest reserve ; — 
bashfulness ; modesty ; timidity ; hesitation. 

Diffident, (dif'e-dont) a. [L. diffidevs, ppr. of diffl- 
dere, to distrust.] Wanting confidence in other’s ■ 
wanting confidence in one’s self; not self-reliant 
timid ; modest ; bashful. 

Diffidently, (dif'e-dent-le) adv. In a diffident manner. « 
Diffiuenoe, (dif'flu-ens) n. [Dis and Jlaere, to flow.] 

A flowing or spreading through, or on all sides. 

Diffluent, (dif'fiu-ent) a. Flowing; spreading; iui> 
settled; variable. 

, Difflusa, (dif'foxm) at, [L. dU md forma, fthapO) fono.] 
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Irregular in form ; not uniform ; anomalous ; unlike; 
diesimUax* 

t>ifforini^, (dif-for'me-te) n. Direraity of form; 
irregularity ; dissimilitude. 

DiSmt, (dif-frakt') v. t. [L. d^ffHngm^ to break in 
pieces, from dia and frangere^ to break.] To break 
or separate into parts or pieces ; — imp. & pjp. dif- 
finseted; ppr. diffiracting. 

Sjflkuotion, (dif-frak'shun) n. The deflection and de- 
composition of light in ijassing by the edges of opa(j[uo 
bodies or through narrow slits, causing the appear- 
ance of parallel bauds or fringes of prismatic 
colours. 

Diffuse, (dif-ffis') V. t. [L. diffuwlere, from dia and 
fv.nderey to pour, to spread.] To pour out and 
spread, as a fluid ; to send out or extend in ail direc- 
tions ; — circulate ; disseminate ; disperse ; publisli ; 
spend ; waste ; scatter ijjip. & diffused ; ppr. 
diffusing. 

Diffuse, (dif-fus') a. Poured out ; widely spread ; not 
restrained, especially as to stylo ; copious ; verbose ; 
prolix. [with wide dispersion. 

Diffasedly, (dif-fuz'ed-le) adv. In a diffused manner ; 
DiflUsedness, (dif-fiLK'od-nes) n. State of being widely 
smead. [bosely. 

Diffusely, (dif-fils'le) adv. In a diffuse manner ; ver- 
Diffuseness, (dif-fus'nos) n. Quality of being diffuse ; 
the use of a great number of words to express the 
meaning ; lack of concise tiess ; verbosity. 

Diffusibuity, (dif-fuz-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
diffusible. 

Diffusible, (dif-faz'e-bl) a. Capable of being dilFuaed; 
that may flow or spread in all directions. 

Diffusion, (dif-fu'zhun) n. The flowing, as of a liquid ; 
the expansion, as of light or air; the spre^ing 
abroad, as of truth ; dissemination ; circulation ; — 
smead; propagation. 

Dmusive, (dii-fus'iv) a. Having the quality of flow- 
ing, as fluids, or of expanding, as volatile i)firticles ; 
extending in all directions;-— having power to circulate 
or disseminate. 

Diffusively, (dif-fus'iv-le) adv. In a diffusive manner. 
Diffusiveness, (dif-fus'iv-nes) n. Quality or state of 
being diffusive or diffuse — said esjiocially of style. 

Dig, (dig) v,t. [A.-S. dician, Go. digan, to fonn.] 
To turn and throw up, as the earth ; to loosen or 
remove with a simde or other instrument ; to delve ; 
— ^to hollow out, ns a w’ell; to form, as a ditch, by 
removing earth ; to excavate ; — to pierce ; to thrust 
in ; — V. i. To work with a spado or other like instru- 
ment; to delve : — imp. & dug or digged; ppr. 
digging. 

Dig, (dig) n. A thrust ; a poke. 

Digamma, (di-gam'ma) n. [G. digamma, dis^ double, 

and pawiwa, the letter P.] A letter (F) of the Greek 

alphabet, which early fell into disuse. It was pro- 
nounced, probably, much hko the English w. 
Digastric, (di-gas'trik) a. [G. dis, twice, double, 
and gaater, belly.] Having a double belly jMjrtani- 
ing to the double muscle situated between the lower 


Jaw and the mastoid process. 

Digest, (de-jestO v. t [L. digerere, from di and gerere, 
to bear, carry.] To arrange methodically ; — ^to dis- 
tribute into classes, or under heads ; — to think over ; 
to reflect upon; — to bear with patience or submission; 
— to dissolve in the stomach, as food to soften and 
prepare by heat for chemical change ; — ^to induce sup- 
puration ; — V. i. To undergo digestion ;— to be pre- 

pared by h^t to suppurate; — imp. &pp. digested; 
ppr. dt^stingi 

Digest, (dPjestt n. [L. digeatua, put in order, pp. of 
digerere.} That which is digested ; that which is 
worked over, classified, and arranged a coUection 
of JEloman laws arranged under juroper titles by order | 
of the emperor Juswiian ,^--any compilation or ar- { 


rangeraent of literary or legal materials summary; 
abridgment. 

Digested, (de-jest'ed) a. Arranged in proper order; 
concoct^ in the stomach ; disposed for use. 

Digester, (de-jest'gr) n. One who disposes or arranges; 
one who digests food ; a medicine to aid in digesting 
food. [geetible. 

Digestibility, (de-jest-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being di- 
Digestible, (de-jest'e-bl) a. Capable of being digested. 
Digestion, (de-jest'yun) n. [L. digeatio.] Act of di- 
gesting; classitication;— convereion of food into chyme; 
— preparation by heat and moisture; gradual solu- 
tion ; — production of pus ; maturation. 

Digestive, (de-jest'iv) a. Causing digestion ; pertain- 
ing to digestion. 

Digger, (dig'er) n. One who digs ; a delver. 

Digging, (dig'ing) n. Act or place of digging ;—pl. 
Places where ore, especially gold, is dug. 

Digit, (dij'it) n. [L. digitus, a finger, the 16th part of 
a Roman foot.] A finger; — a finger's breadth, or 
throe fourths of an inch; — integer under ten; one 
of the figures, 1, 2, a, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, by which, withtbo 
cipher, 0, all numbers are expressed ; — a 12th part of 
the diameter of the sun or moon. [digits. 

Digital, (dij'it-al) a. Pertaining to the fingers or to 
Digitalis, (ilij-it-iXl'is) n. [L, digitus, a finger.] A 
genus of plants used medicinally as sedative, diu^^etic, 
and narcotic ; the fox-glove. 

Digitated, (dij'it-at-ed) a. [L. digitatus, havingfingers. J 
Having several leaflets arranged like the fingers of 
the h.aud at the extremity of a stem or i)etiole. 
Digitation, (dij-it-H'shuu) 7i. A division into fiuger- 
liko processes. 

Digitigrade, (dij'it-e-grad) n. An animal that walks 
or stei)B on its toes, as the lion, wolf, &c. 

Dignification, (dig-ne-fo-ka'shun) n. Exaltation; pro- 
motioji to liigh station or rank. 

Dignify, (dig'ne-fi) v.t. [L. dignua, worthy, and 
facere, to make.] To invest with dignity or hon- 
our; to give distinction to; to exalt; to honour; — 
elevate ; advance ; ennoble : — imp. & pp. dignified ; 
ppr. dignifying. 

Dignitary, (dig'ne-tar-e) n. One who possesses exalted 
rank, especially ecclesiastical rank. 

Dignity, (dig'no-te) n. [L. dignitaa, from dignua, 
worthy.] ,State of being worthy or honourable; 
nobleness of nature, character, or disposition ; moral 
excellence ; high tone of feeling or sentiment ; grave 
I ,aud lofty form of speecli ; — stately mien or deport- 
ment; high rank or official station; — ^preferment;— 
one holding such ; a dignitary. 

Digraph, (di'graf) [G. di, twice, double, and 

graphe, a writing, from graghnn, to write.] A com- 
bination of two written chaiactors to express a single 
articulated sound. 

Digress, (de-gres') v, i. [L. di and gradi, to step, walk. ] 
To turn aside ; to step out of the way ; — to turn from 
the main subject or course of argument; — to turn 
aside from the right path: — imp. & pp. digressed; 
ppr. digressing. 

Digression, (do-gresh'un) n. Act of digressing ; a 
part of a discourse deviating from the tenor or sub- 
ject a turning aside from the right path ; transgres- 
sion ; oflenco. [consisting in riigression. 

Digressionai, (de-gresh'un-al) a. Pertaining to, or 
DigF^ssive, (de-gros'iv) a. departing from tlie main 
subject; expatiating. [sion. 

Dineasively, (de-gres'iv-le) adv. By way of digres- 
Dike, (dik) n. [A.-S. dir.] A ditch ; a channel for 
water made by digging; — a mound throvrn up to pre- 
vent low lands from being inundated by the sea or a 
river ; — a wall-like mass of mineral matter, filling up 
fissures in the ori^nal strata or stratified rooks. 

Dike, (dIk) v. t. To surround or protect with a dike 
or basik;— to drain by a dike or dikes:— imp, dt 
diked; ppr. diking. 
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DQiciii;, (diking) n. The act of ditching, or protecting 
by a dike. 

Dilacerate, (de-las'gr-at) v, t. [L. di and lacerare, to 
tear.] To rend asunder ; to tear in two ; to seimrato 
by force : — iwip, & dilacerated ; ppr. dilacerating. 

Dilaoeration, (de-las-cr-a'shun) w. Act of rending 
asunder. 

Dilapidate, (de-lap'e-diit) r. t. [L. di for dis, and 
lapidare, to throw stones, from lapu, a stone.] To 
suffer to fall into a condition of decay or i)artial 
ruin; — ^to diminish by waste and abuse: to squander; 
— 1 ?. i. To got out of repair; to become deca)'e(l ; to 
goto ruin;— ijup. & pp- dilapidated; ppr. dilapidat- 


ing. 

Dilapidation, (de-lap-o-da'shun) n. Act of dilapidating, 
or state of being dilapidated; decay or ruin in general ; 
—decay of church or church property under the in- 
cumbent, [latable. 

Dilatability, (de-lat-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being di- 
Dilatable, (de-lat'a-bl) a. Capable of expansion or 
extension ; expansive ; elastic. 

Dilatation, (dil-a-tashun) n. [L. dilatatio, from di- 
latare, to enlarge, dilate.] Act of dilating : expan- 
sion ; a spreading or extending in all directions ; the 
state of being expanded. 

DUate, (rle-lat') v. t. [L. di and latiis, wide.] To 
enlarge or extend in all directions ; to relate at large ; 
to tell in a copious or verbose manner ; — r. i. To ex- 
pand ; to swell or extent! in all tlirections ;— to speak 
largely and copiously ; to expatiate ; to descant : — 
imp. hpp, dilated; ppr. dilating. 

Dilator, (de-lat'er) . That wliich widens or expands ; 
a muscle that tiilatos any part. 

Dilatorily, (dil'a-tor-e-le) adv. With delay ; tardily. 
Dilatoriness, (dil'a-tor-e-iies) n. The quality of be- 
ing dilatory. 

Dilatory, (dil'a-tor-e) a. [L. dilator, from differre, to 
delay.] Tardy; off-putting; inclined to put off what 
ought to be done at once; — marked with procrastina- 
tion; intended to make delay, or to gain time and 
defer decision or action ; — inactive ; loitering ; tai’dy. 
Dilemma, (<le-lem'a) ?i. fO. dUemma, from di, twice, 
double, and lemma, an assumptitm.J Au argument 
which presents an antagonist with two or inoro al- 
ternatives, but is etiually conclusive against him, 
whichever lie chooses ; — a perplexing state or alterna- 
tive ; a difficult or doubtful choice. 

Dilettante, (do-lo-tant'c) n. lit. from L. ddectare, to 
delight.] An admirer of the fine arts ; — one who de- 
lights in promoting art or science ; au Jimateur ; — 
one who dabbles in art or science from caprice or for 
amusement. 

Dilettanteism, (de-lo-tant'e-izm) n. Character, ob- 
jects, or pursuits of a dilettante. 

Diligence, (dii'o-jens) n. Willing and earnest effort; 
steady application ; mental and bodily exertion ; — in- 
dustry; assiduity ;--attontion ; constancy; heedful- 
ne^; earnestness. 

Diligence, (dele-zhongs) n. [F.] A four-wheeled jiublic 
stage-coach used in France. 

Diligent, (dire-jent) a. [L. dilipens.] Constant in 
work ; laborious ; interested in w'ork ; persevering ; — 
steady in application to business; — prosecuted with 
care and constant effort ; earnest ; assiduous ; — sedu- 
lous; attentive; industrious; careful. 

Diligently, (dil'e-Jent-Ie) adv. In a diligent manner ; 
with industry or assiduity. 

Dill, (dil) n. fA.-S. dil, dile,] An annual plant, the 
seeds of which are pun^nt and aromatic. 

Diluent, (diFfi-ent) [h. diluere.} Diluting ; making 
fhinner or weaker by ^mixture. 

Diluent, (dirn-ent) n. That which dilutes, tliins, or 
weakens any thing by mixture. 

Dilute, (de-ldli^) v. t, [L. diluere, to dissolve, ftom di 
and luere, lavare, to wash.] To make thinner or 
more liquid by a^ixture vHth something to di- 


minish by mixing the strength, flavour, colour, Ac. 
of; to reduce, especially by the addition of w^ater ; — 
V. i. To become attenuated or thin : — imp. A p^). di- 
luted; ppr. diluting. 

Dilute, (do-lut') a. Thin; attenuated; reduced in 
strength, as spirit or colour. 

Dilution, (de-lu'shuii) n. Act of diluting or state of 
being diluted. 

Diluvial or Diluvian, (de-hVve-al) a. [L. diluvialis, 
from diluvium.] Pertaining to or x>roduced by a 
deluge, more especially by the deluge in Noah’s days. 
Diluvialist, (de-lfi've-al-ist) «. One who explains all 
geological phenomena as resulting from the deluge. 
Diluvium, (do-lu’ve-um) n. [L.] A deposit of super- 
ficial loam, sand, gravel, pebbles, Ac., caused by for- 
mer action of the sea or other water. 

Dim, (dim) a. [A.-S. dim. Icel. dimma, to grow dark.] 
Not bright or distinct ; of obscure lustre or sound ; — 
of obscure vision ; dull of apprehension ; — dusky ; 
dark; darkish; mysterious; imperfect; suUied; tar- 
nished. 

Dim, (dim) v.t. To cloud; to render obscure; to 
darken: — to dejirive of distinct vision; to darken 
the senses or understanding of; to dull ; to sully ; to 
hirimli: — imp. & pp. dimmed; ppr. dimming. 
Dimension, (de-men'shun) n. [L. dimetiri, to measure 
(»ut.l The extent of a body ; — measurement in a 
single direction, as length, breadth, height, or thick- 
ness — usually pi., length, breadth, and thickness; 
definite extent or bulk; the capacity, size, or measirre 
of a body reach ; application ; importance. 

Dimeter, (dim'ct-cr) a. (Cl. di, twice, double, two- 
fold, find luetron, measure.] Having two poetical 
measures or metres. [vision. 

Dim-eyed, (dirn'id) a. Having indistinct or obscure 
Dimication, (dim-o-kfi'shun) n. A fight or battle ; a 
contest ; struggle ; an encounter. 

Dimidiate, (de-mid'e-at) v. t. [L. dimidiare, from di- 
midius, half.] To divide into two equal parts 
imp. & 2>p. dimidiated ; 2 >pr. dimidiating. 

Dimidiate, (de-mid'e-at) «. Divided into two equal 
parts appearing as if halved ; — having one half set 
off’ against the other in functions. 

Dimidiation, (do-mid-e-a'shun) n. Act of halving; 

division into two equal parts. 

Diminish, (de-min'ish) v. t. [L. diminuere, to lessen.] 

I To make smaller; to lesson the extent, strength, value, 
or authority of; to weaken ; to reduce ; to imj[mir ; — 
to lower a musical note by a semitone; — to take 
.away ; to subtract r. i. To become or appear less 
or smaller ; to shrink ; to contract ; — imp. A pp. di- 
minished ; 'ppf- diminishing. 

Diminishable, (de-miu'ish-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
diminished. [diminishes. 

Diminisher, (de-mi n'ish-er) n. One who, or that which, 
Diminuendo, (dim-in-u-en'do) adv. [It. ppr. of dimi~ 
nuire, to diminish.] Tn a gradually diminishing 
manner ; — a direction, written on the staff, to de- 
crease the volume of sound. 

Diminution, (dim-o-nu'shun) n. [L. diminutio.] Act 
of diminishing, or stato of being diminished ; reduc- 
tion in size, quantity, degree, or value ; — loss of 
dignity or esteem ; discretlit deprivation of official 
rank ; degradation au error or omission in a law 
plea. [little. 

Diminutive, (de-minTi-tiv) a. Of small size ; minute ; 
Diminutive, (de-min'u-tiv) n. Something of very 
small Size or value ; an insignificant thing a deri- 
vative from a noun, denoting a small or young thing 
of the same kind, quality, or nature. 

Diminutively, (de-min'u-tiv-le) adv. In a diminutive 
manner. . 

DiminutiveneM, (de-muFu-tiv-nes) n. Smalluess; little- 
ness ; minuteness ; want of bulk ot importance. 
Dimisiory, (dim'is-or-e) a. (!>• dimissoriuSf from <2i- 
mitteref to send away.] Sending away ; dimmisain g 
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to another juriadiotion ; — gi-anting leave to de- 
l^art. 

J)iuiil7i (dim'e-te) n. [G. dimitos, of double thread,] 
A kind of stout, wliite, cotton cloth, ribbed or 
figured. [maunev. 

Bisily, (dimle) adv. In a dim, indistinct, or obscure 
Biinmish, (diiu'ish) a. Somewhat dim ; indistinct ; 
rather obscure, or of weak sight. 

ID^ness, (dim'nes) n. State of being dim : dulness 
of sight or of apprehension ; — indistinctness ; obscur- 
ity ; uncertainty ; dulness. 

Dnnorphuun, ^i-mor'fizm) ti. [G. di, twice, and inor- 
jlihS, form,] The state of liaving two forms or shap^; 
— the property some bodies have of crystallizing in 
different forms under different degrees of tempera- 
ture. 

Dimorphous, (dl-mor'fus) a. Occurring under two 
distinct forms ; — crystallizing under two forms. 
Dimple, (dim'pl) n. [Ger. dumptil, a pool, and Eng. 
dingle^ a narrow dell.] A slight natural depression 
or cavity on the cheek or chin ; — a slight indenta- 
tion on any surfiice. 

Dimple, (dim'pl) v. i. To form dimples ; to sink into 
depressions or little inequalities : — v. t. To mark 
with dimples : — luip. & pp. dimpled ; pipr, dimp- 
ling. 

Din, (din) n, [A.-S. dyne,'] Loud, stunning noise; 
racket; clamour. 

Din, (din) v. t. • To strike with continueil or confused 
sound ; to stun with noise : — imp. & dinned; ppr. 
dinning. 

Dine, (din) v. i. [F. (Hnei% L. dis and jejunare, to 
fast.] To partake of the noon meal, or of the prin- 
cipal regular meal of the day; to take dinner; — 
V, t. To give a dinner to ; to entertain ; — ^to cater 
for : to feed : — imp. & pp. dined ; ppr. dining. 

Ding, (ding) v. i. [Scot, ding, A.-S. dingmi, to 
knock.] To talk with vehemence or reiteration ; to 
bluster ; — ^to sound, as a bell ; to ring or tinkle ; — 
V. t. To drive ; to beat ; to overcome ; to dash with 
violence. [bell 

Ding, (ding) n. A thump or stroke, especially of a 
Ding-dong, (ding'dong) n. The sound of bells ; hence, 
a monotonous sound. 

Dingey, (din'je) n. [Bengalee.] A kind of boat used 
in the East Indies ; — a ship’s smallest boat, rowed by 
two men. [dingy. 

Dingiaese, (din'je-nes) n. State or quality of being 
Dingle, (ding'gl).n. A narrow dale or valley between 
hills. 

Ding^, (din'je) a. [Allied to dim and dun.] Soiled; 
suUied ; of a dark or dusky colour ; dun. 

Dinner, (din'er) n. The principal meal of the day, 
eaten between noon and evening;— an entoi-taiiiment; 
a feast. 

Dinotherium, (di-no-tbe're-um) n. [G. deinos, terrible, 
and tMrion, wild beast.] A 
genus of extinct, herbivor- 
ous mammifers, found in 
strata of the tertiary for- 
mation. 

Dimmais, (din-or'nis) n. [G. 
deim* and omis, a bird.] A 
genus of extinct birds of a 
gigantic size, which formerly 
i^abited New Zealand. 

Di^ (dint) n, A blow; a Binothezium. 
stroke ; force or power exerted ; the mark made by a 
blow. 

Dint, (dint) v. t To make a mark or small cavity 
on, by a blow dr by pressure <fc pp. dinted; 
ppr. imting. 

Diocesan, (di-os'es-an) a. Pertaining to a diocese. 
Dieoeaan, (dl-os'es-an) n. A bishop ; one holding a 
diocese i^—one related or subject to it. 

Dioeese, (di'OHBSe) n, (G. dioikSHs, from dioikein, to 


I keep house, from oikos, a house.] The district in 
I which a bishop exercises his ecclesiastical authority. 
Dioptrical, (di-bp'trik-al) a. [G. dioptrikos, from dia, 
through, and optein, to see.] Assisting vision by’ 
means of the refraction of light ; — ^relating to dioptrics. 
Dioptrics, (di-op'triks) n. »ing. That part of optics 
which treats of the laws of the refraction of light in 
passing through difi’erent media. 

Diorama, (di-o-ra'ma) n. [G. dia, through, and omn, 
to see.] A mode of scenic representation, in which a 
painting is seen from a distance through a large open- 
ing, with direct and reflected lights and coloured 
blinds to produce light and shade; — a building for 
such an exhibition. 

Dioramio, (di-d-ram'ik) a. Peitaining to a diorama. 
Dip, (dii)) V. t. [A.-S. dippan, G. duptein, to bathe.] 
To plunge or immerse in a liquid; to put in and 
withdraw; — to take out, by putting in the hand, a 
spoon, ladle, &c., and then withdrawing it with its 
contents; — to engage or take concern in ; — to baptize 
by immersion; — v. i. To sink; to immerse; to 
bathe; — ^to enter into; to pierce; to look into, as 
a book; — to engage in, as the Funds; — to incline 
downwards: — hup. & pp. dipped; ppr. dipping. 

Dip, (dip) n. Action of dipping, or of plunging for 
a moment into water ; — inclination downwaixl; slope; 
depression below the horizontal line ; — a dipped caudle. 
Dipetalous, (di-i)et'a-lus) a. [G. dis, double, and 
pctalon, a leaf.] Having two flower leaves or petals. 
Diphtheria, (dif-the're-a) n. [G. diphthera, a mem- 
brane.] A n opidom ic disease in which the air passages 
and the throat become coated with a false mem- 
brane. 

Diphthong, (dif'thong, dii)'thong) n. [G. dis, twice, 
and plithoggos, sound.] A union of two vowel sounds 
luonounced in one syllable, as ou in out, oi in noise 
— called a irroper diphthong ;—a. union of two vowels 
in the same syllable, only one of them being sounded ; 
as, €0 in called an improper diphthong. 

Diphthongal, (dif-thong'gal, dip>thong'gal) a. Belong- 
ing to a diphthong ; consisting of two vowel soun^ 
pronounced in one syllable. 

Diploma, (de-plo'ma) n. [G. diploma, from diploos, 

\ twofold.] A Wilting or instrument conferring some 
authority, privilege, or honour. 

Diplomacy, (de-pl6'ma-se) n. [From diploma.] The 
art of conducting relations with foreign states ; pro- 
cess or forms of negotiation ; — the persons appointed 
to negotiate ; ambaasadoi-s ; envoys ; representatives ; 
the whole body of representatives at a court or con- 
l^ess dexterity and skill in negotiating ; tact. 
Diplomate or Diplomatist, (dip'16-mat) n. One who is 
skilled in diplomacy. 

Diplomatic, (dip-16-mat'ik) a. Furnished with a di- 
ploma ; — ^pertaining to tho state, privileges, functions, 
or character of an ambassador ; — relating to the art 
of deciphering charters and other old documents. - 
Diplomatic, (dip-lo-matlk) n, A diplomatist or envoy 
to a foreign court. 

Diplomatics, (dip-ld-mat'iks) n. sing. The science ot 
diplomas, or of reading ancient writings, literary and 
public documents, &c. ; paleography. 

Dipper, (dip'§r) n. One who or that which dips;— a 
ladle ; — a small bird resembling 
the blackbird or thrush; the 
water ousel. 

Dipping, (dip'ing) n. Act of plung- 
ing or immersing in water; bath- 
ing; wasliing of sheep beforeshear- 
ing; baptizing by immbrsion of the 
IxMiy;— inclination downward ;— 
the termination of a stratum, as 
of ore in a mine. 

Dipping-needle, (dipTng-ne-dl) 

A magnetic needle suspended so 
as to move fredy in a vertical Dipping^needla 
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plane, and indicating on a graduated circle the mag- 
netic dip. 

Dipsomania, (<lip-so-ma'ne«a) lu [Cl. dipsa, thirst, and 
mania, madness.] An excessive desu-e for drink ; con- 
firmed dninkenness. 

Dipteral, (dii/ter-al) a. [G. dii^, douhlo, and pleron, 
wing.] Having two wings liaving a doiUde row 
of columns on each of the flanks as well as in front 
and rear. 

Dipterous, (dip'ter-us) a. Having two wings, as among 
insects, or wing-like processes, as in some jilants. 

Diptych, (dip'tik) n. LH. dis, twice, and pfusschi, 
to fold.] A writing tablet among the ancients, con- 
sisting of two leaves liinged at tho liack. 

Dire, (dh) a. [L. diru«.] Evil in a great degree; 
dreadful ; horrible ; terrible. 

Direct, (de-rekt') a. [L. directus, pp. of diriijne.'\ 
Straight ; not crooked, oblique, or circuitous ; lead- 
ing to a point or end;— ntriughtforward; not swerving 
from truth and openness; sincere; — iinniediate; un- 
ambiguous ; iflain; express; absolute in the lino of 
descent ; not collateral in the direction of tho gene- 
ral nlanotary motion, or from west to oast. 

Direct, (de-rekt') v. t. fl;. dirigere, from dis and regece, 
to lead straight.] To point or aim at : — to show the 
right road; to guide ; — to prescribe a counso ; to indi- 
cate the line of procedure; — to regulate; to govern; 
— ^to order; to instinct; — to put a direction or ad- 
dress upon ; — to superscribe ; — c. i. To give direc- 
tion ; to act as guide: — bnp. h 2>p- directed; ppr. di- 
recting. 

Direction, (de-rck'shuii) ii. Act of aiming, regulating, 
guiding, or ordering that which is im]>OHed by (U- 
rection; authoritative iiistrnctiou ; proscription; — 
name and residence of a jierKou to wlioiii any thing 
is sent, written upon tho thing sent; anpevsevipiion ; 
iiddress ; — lino or course upon wldcli any thing is 
moving or aimed to move ; line or point of tendency ; 
— a board of directors or nianagor.s. 

Directive, (<le-rekt'iv) a. Having power to direct; 
pointing out or indicating; helping to guide or goveni; 
directing. 

Directly, (de-roktle) odv. In a straight lino or course; 
straightforwardly; expressly; witlumt ambiguity; — 
without interposition or intoiTuiitioii; — ^straiglitway; 
immediately ’.—-immediately after; as soon a.s. 

Direotaiess, (de-rekt'nes) w. fcitate or quality of being 
direct. 

Director, (de-rektier) n. ' One who, or that which di- 
rects ; superinteiidont ; overseer ; one of a body of 
persons appointed to conduct tho afthire of a com- 
mercial company or coriioration; — one who i)rescribos 
the course of procedure ; iustructov ; counsellor ; — one 
oonsulled in cases of conscience; father confessor; — 
that which directs; rule; ordinance; — a surgical iii- 
strumeiit to guide tlie hand in operating. 

Directorate, (de-rek'ter-at) n. The body of directors, or 
the oflice of director. 

Dueotorahip, (do-rek'tcr-sliiifl n. Office of a director. 

Directory, (de-rok'tor-o) a. Containing directions ; in- 
structing ; commanding. 

Directory, (de-rek'tor-e) n. A guide or rule -a col- 
lection of rules or ordinances ; especially, a book of 
directions for the conduct of worship ;~-a book con- 
taining the names and residences of the inliabitants 
of a place;— a board of direc- 
tors. 

Directrix, (de-rekt 'riks) n. A 
woman who governs or directs ; 

•—in geometry, the line or plane 
along which another line or 
plane is supposed to move in the 
generation a plane or solid 
figure a line, C D, drawn at 
right angles to tbe axis A 1), 
when produced to a distance D Directrix. 


from the vertex E, equal to the distance of tho verw 
tex E from the focus A. [ous ; horrible. 

Direful, (dJr'foOi) a. Hire; drearlful; terrible; calamity 

DirefuUy, (dir'fool-io) udv. Dreadfully ; tembJy ; wo- 
fuUy. [fulness; horror. 

Direfulness, (dir'ffiol-nes) n. Calami fcousnoss ; dread- 

Dirge, (derj) n. [Contr. from a hymn beginning *^J)irige 
grtssiiH meos/’] A piece of music of a mournful 
character ; a funeral chant. 

Dirigent, (de'ro-jent) a. Directing. 

Dirk, (dei'k) n. IfcJcot. diirl:, from Ir. & Gael. duirCf 
or dure, a ^gger.] A kind of dagger or poniard. 

Dirk, (deik) v. t. To stab with a dirk or ^gger ; to 
poniard. 

Dirt, (dert) ». [Teel, drit, excrement, drita, to dung.] 
Any foul or filthy subshmee, as excrement, earm, 
mud, dust, etc. [basely. 

Dirtily, (dert'e-lo) odv. Filthily; sordidly; meanly; 

Dirtiness, (deri'o-nes) n. State of being dirty; foul- 
nos.s ; bascn(3ss ; sordidnoss. 

Dirty, (dert'o) a. Foul or filthy; defiled; muddy; 
miry; — Ijaso ; grovelling ; mean; low. 

Dirty, (drrt'o) r. i. To foul; to soil; — to tarnish; to 
.sully p'p. dirtied; ppr. dirtying. 

Diruption, (de-rup'shun) 'll. [L. diruptio, from din and 
r II Hillin', to break.] A bursting or vending asunder. 

Disability, (<lis-a-))ire-te) (From dts«6/’c.J Want of 
j)ov\ur or a))ility .- -physical U'eakness ; imiwtenoo ;— 
want of intellectual laculty ; mental incapacity 
wfuit of proper inearm or instruments ; — want of legal 
standing or qnalitication ; iticom potency. 

Disable, (dis-.Vbi) r. t. To j-ender unable or incapable ; 
to dox>rive of competent i)hysicivl or intellectual 
power ; to <leprivo of efficient means or resources ^ 
to make unfit fur service ; — to dopiive of legal right 
or qualification: — imjK & pj>. disabled; ois-. 

abling. 

Disabuse, (dis-a-buz/) v. t. [F. dembuser.] To free from 
mistake ; to undeceive ; to set riglit : — imp. & pp, 
disabused; ppr. disabusing. 

Disaccommodate, (djs-ak-kom'mr)-drit) v.t, [L. dis 
and eomwodore, to suit.] 'J’o incommode; to i>utta 
inoonvonioncc. 

Disaccommodation, (dis-ak-kom-mo-dil'shuii) n. A 
state of being nnsuited or unprepared. 

Disadvantage, (di.s-ad-vaii'tnj) n. (F. desavantage.] 
Deprivation of advantage; — that which operates 
ag{un.st or liindors success ; — unfavourable situatiozx 
or posititm, as of trooi)8 ; — unfavourable state or 
condition, as t>f business, money, market, &c. ; — any 
thing prejinlicial to interest, fame, cro»iit, profit, or 
other good ; — tletrirnent ; injury ; hurt ; loss ; damage. 

Disadvantage, (dis-ail-van'taj) v. t. To injure in in- 
terest of any kind ; to pi’cjudice. 

Disadvantageous, (dis-ad-van-taj'o-us) a. Attended 
with disadvantage ; — unfavourable to success or pros- 
perity ; inconvenient ; prejudicial ; detriiueutaL 

Disadvantageously, (dls-ad-vau-taj'e-us-le) calv. In a 
disadvantageous manner ; with loss or inconvenience. 

Disaffieot, (dis-af-fekt') v. t. [L. dis and aj^ce/re, to in- 
fluonce.] To alienate or diminish the affection of; 
to fill with discontent and unfriendliness ; — to dis- 
dain ; to dislike ; — ^to disturb tho functions of ; to dis- 
order : — imp. & pp. disaffected ; ppr. disaffeoting. 

Disaffected, (dis-£if-fek'tod) a. Alienate<l in affection ; 
discontented — said of the enemies of tlio govenunent. 

Disaffection, (dis-af-fek'shun) n. State of being dis- 
affected or nnfriencHy; want of good-will ;—iIl-will ; 
alienation; disloyalty; hostility. 

Disaffirm, (dis-af-fenn') v. t. [L. dis and gfflrmo, to aa- 

! Bert.] To affirm tho contrary of; to contradict to 
refuse to confirm ; to annul, as a judicial decisioii. 

Disaffirmance or Disaffirmation, (dis-af-f^rm'ans) «. 
Disproof; denial; negation .'—overthrow or axuml- 
ment by the decision of a superior tribunal. 

I Disagree, (dis-a-gi’6^) v. t. [F. agrber, to harmonize^ 
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mind; to apprehend with distinctness; — tJ.i. To 
see or understand the difference ; to make distinc- 
tion ; to discriminate .'—imp. & pp. discerned ; ppr. 
disoeming. [corns ;---a jndj^. 

Bisoemer, (dis-sgm'gr) n. One who or that which dis- 
Bisoenuble, {dis-serrj'e-bl) a. Capable of Iwing dis- 
cerned ; discoverable to the eye or the mind per- 
ceptible; apimrent; visible; manifest. 

Disoemibleness, (dis-sern'e-bl-nes) w. Quality of being 
discernible. [discerned. 

Disoernibly, (dis-sgrn'e-ble) adv. In a manner to be 
Discerning, (dis-sern'ing) a. Having power to disconi; 
capable of seeing discriminating, and judging : pene- 
trating; acute. , , [acutely. 

Discerningly, (dis-sern'ing-le) adv. With judgment ; 
Discernment, (tiis-sern'ment) n. Act of discerning ; — 
power or faculty of the mitid by which it distinguishes 
one thin^ from another judgment; acuteness; dis- 
crimination ; penetration ; sagacity. 

I Discharge, (dis-charj') v. t. [F. decharg(T.\ To free 
f from a load or weight ; to disburden ; — to unload, as 
a ship ; to disemliark, as cargo : — to fire off, as a gun ; 
to let fly, as a missile weapon ; to disengage, as elec- 
tric fluid ; to utter, as abusive or violent language; — 
to pay, as a debt; to receipt, as an account ; to give 
acquittance to, as a bankrupt ; — to release from a 
duty : to absolve from an oVdigation ; — to dismiss 
from service or employment to clear from an ac- 
cusation ; — to set free from pri.son ; to rcleiise ; — to 
perform or execute, as a commission, trust, or official 
function to emit matter from a sure or ImuI; — i\i. 
To throw off or deliver a load, charge, or burden : — 
imp. & pp. discharged ; ppr. discharging. 

Discharge, (dis-charj') n. Act of discharging; — state 
of being discharged -rtilease ; absolution ; perforai- 
ance ; execution ; acquittance. 

Discharger, (dis-charj'cr) n. One who or that which 
discharges ; an instrument for discharging a Leyden 
jar or an electrical battery. 

Disciple, (dis-srpl) v. t. To train ; to bring up ; to 
correct : to discipline; — to convert ; to make followers 
or adherents. 

Disciple, (dis-si'pl) n. [Tj. diacipv.lun, from di»cerCy 
.to learn.] One who receives instruction from another; 
—one who accepts the instnictious or doctrines ofj 
another; — scholar; pupil; follower; iuUiercnt; par- 
tisan; supporter, [disciple or follower. 

Discipleship, (dis-sT'pl-ship) n. The state of being a 
Disciplinable, (dis'se-plin-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
disciplined ; — liable or deserving to bo disciplined. 
Diseij^nanan, (dis-se-plin-a're-aii) n. One who en- 
forces ri|pd discipline ; one who teaches or rules with 
ipeat strictness ; a martinet. 

Disciplinary, (dis'se-plin-ar-e) a. Pertaining to disci- 
pline ; intended for instruction or gt)vernmont. 
Discipline, (dis'se-plin) 77.. \h. discijdina.] Kducation; 
instruction; training of the mind; formation of man- 
ners;-— subject matter of instruction; course of study; 
—method of training ; subjection to authority; rule; 
government; penal infliction; correction; chastise- 
ment ; — military law or command ; — infliction of 
church censure or punishment ; — self-inflicted pun- 
ijdiment ; morfification of the flesh. 

Discipline, (dis'se-plin) v. t. To educate; to develop by 
instruction and exercise;— -to bring under control ; to 
drill; — to improve by corrective and penal methods ; 

inflict ecclesiastical censures atid penalties upon : 
--imp. &pp. disciplined; ppr. disciplming. j 

Disolaiin, (di8-kl3.m0 v. t. [L. dis and clamare, to 
oalL] To reject all claim to ; to deny ownership of, or 
responsibility for ; to disown ; — ^to disavow ; to deny; 
— to renounce or reject, as authority ; — to decline 
accepting, as an estate, interest, or oflloe imp. & p». 
dlffolaimed. ; ippr. disolaimiiLg. 

Diiolaamer, (d^-klam^Qr) n. One who disowns, or re- 
nounces;— a xenimciatlon, as of a title, claim, in- 
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terest, estate, or tinist ; — a public disavowal, as of 
pretensions, opinions, and the like ; in law, an implied 
or express denial of some things in questioiL 

Disclose, (dis-klOz') v. t. (L. din and F. clos, inclosed.] 
To unclose ; to open ;— to bring to light ; to lay open 
to the view tt> make kn(»wn, as that which has been, 
kept secret ; to reveiU. in words ; to impart ; — reveal; 
divulge ; expose : — imp. & pp. disclosed ; ppr. dis- 
closing. 

Disclosure, (dis-kloz'ur) ti. Act of disclosing ; — that 
which is ^sclosed or revealed. [l^uoiis. 

Discoherent, (dis-ko-ho'ront) a. Incoherent; incon- 

Discolour, (dis-kul'er) v. t. [L, diacolor, unlike in 
colour.] To alter the hue or colour of; to stain ; to 
tinge ; — ^to alter the true complexion or appearance 
of :—imp. & pp. discoloured ; ppr. discolouimg. 

Discolouration, (dis-kul-er-a'shun) n. Act of dis- 
coloxiring or state of being discoloured ;— discoloured 
spot ; stain. 

Discomfit, (dis-kum'fit) r, t. [L. dis and covflc&re, to 
bring about.] To scatter in fight ;— to break up and 
fnistrate the plans of ; to throw into peiplexity and 
dejection ; — disconcert ; defeat ; vanquish : — ixap. dc 
pp. discomfited; ppj\ discomfiting. 

Discomfit, (dis-kuin'lit) n. Rout ; overthrow ; total 
defeat. 

Discomfiture, (dis-kum'fit-ur) n. Act of discomfiting 
or state of b(;ing discornfitod ; rout ; defeat ; over- 
throw ; frustration. 

Discomfort, (dis-kum'fert) n. [L. dis and comfoi’t] 
Want of comfort ; uneasiness ; disturbance of peace ; 
inquietude. 

Discomfort, (dis-kum'fcrt) v. f. To destroy or disturb 
the comfort, peace, or happiness of ; to sadden ; to 
deject:— uap. & pp. discomforted; ppr. discomforting. 

Discommend, (dis-kom-mend') v. t. [L. dis and coxa- 
wndarr, to commend,] To mention with disapproba- 
tion ; to blame ; to censure. 

Discommendable, (dis-kom-mond'a-bl) a. Deserving 
disaixprobation ; blameable ; censurable. 

Discommendation, (dis-kom-mencl-a^shun) n. Blame ; 
censure. 

Discommode, (dis-kom-mod') v. t. [L. dis and com- 
modare, to make fit, from rommodus, fit.] To put to 
inconvenience; — ineomrnodo; trouble: — imp. & pp. 
discommoded; ppr. discommoding. 

Discommodious, (dis-com-mo'de-us) a. Incommodious; 
troublesome. 

Discommodiousness or Discommodity, (dis-kom-md^- 
de-us-nes) 71. Inconvenience; disadvantage; trouble; 
hurt. 

Discommon, (dis-kom'uu) v. t. To deprive of the right 
of common; to appropriate common land;— to deprive 
of the privileges of a place. 

Discompose, ((lis-kom-jwz') v. t. [L. dis and compose.] 
To disarrange ; to throw into disonler ; to destroy 
the composure or equanimity of ; — derange ; discon- 
cert ; agitate ; niflle ; vex: — imp. & pp. diMomposed ; 
ppr. discomposing. 

Discomposed, (dis-kom-pozdO a. Unsettled; disordered; 
iigitated ; disturbed. 

Discomposure, (dis-kom-po'zhur) n. State of being dis- 
composed ; disorder ; agitation ; perturbation. 

Disconcert, (dis-kon-sert') v. t. [L. dis and concert.] 
To break up the harmonious iirogress of; to throw 
into disorder to throw into confusion ; to disturb 
the composure of; to unsettle the mind; — derange; 
coiifhse; disturb; frustrate: — imp. &pp. disconcerted; 
P 2 )r. disconcerting. 

Disconcertion, (dis-kon-s§r'shun) n. Act of disconcert- 
ing, or state of being disconcerted; confusion; dis- 
composure. 

Disoonformable, (dis-kon-form'a-bl) a. [L. dis and 
con/orinare, to shape, to adapt.] Not conformable. 

Disconformity, (di8-kon-form;e-te) n. Wadi of oon* 
formity or agreement; inoonsistenoy. 
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BiiOfmgTility) (diB-kon-gr66'it*e)?t. Want of congruity; 
inooi^mity; disagreement. 

1 BisoonAeot, (^s-kon-nekt') v. i. [L. du and eonnect£re, 
to unite.] To dissolve the iinion or connection of ; to 
eepamte; to sever; to disjoint & pp. discon* 
neotad; ppr. disconnecting. 

Biawnneotion, (dis-kon-nok^shan) n. Act of sej^ating 
or state of being separated ; sepai‘ation ; disunion. 
Bisoonsolate, (dis-kon^s5-lS.t) a. [L. dis .and con- 
Mlatvs, pp. of covmlari, to console.] Destitute of 
comfort or consolation ; deeply dejected ; sad ; inolan- 
Oholy; — inspiring dejection ; saddening; cheerleas. 
Bisoonsolately, (dis-kon'so-lat-le) adv. In a discon- 
solate manner. 

Biscontent, (dis-kon-tentO n. Want of content ; un- 
easiness and inquietude of mind ; dissatisfaction. 
Bisoontent, (dis-kon-tuiit^) v. t. [L. din and contentus^ 

\ contented.] To deprive of content ; to make uneasy; 
to dissatisfy: — imp, & pp. discontented; ppr. discon- 
tenting. 

Bisoontonted, (dis-kon-tont'ed) a. Uneasy; dissatis- 
fied ; unhappy ; misora>)le. 

Bisoontente^y, (dis-kon-tent'od-le) adv. In n <liscon- 
tented manner or mood. t«f mind. 

Bisoontentedness, (dis-kon-tent'ed-nes) n. Uneasiness 
Bisoontentment, (dis-kon-tent'ment) n. The statu of 
being discontented ; uneasiness ; inquietu<le. 
Bisoontinuance, (dis-kon-tin'iVans) n. [L. dix and 
continuns, F, continud, continual.] Act of tliscon- 
tinuing, or the state of being discojitinnod ; want of 
continued connection or contiT)uity of parts cessa- 
tion ; intermission ; interruption ; seimration ; dis- 
union. 

Discontinuation, (dis-kon-tin-u-a'shiin) n. Breach or 
interruption of continuity ; intermission ; di8rui)tion 
or Bex>aration of parts. 

Bisoontinue, (dis-kon-tin'u) v. i. [L. d/.s and coa- 
tinuare, from con and tenere, to hold.] To interrupt 
the oonrinuance of; to intennit, as a practice or 
habit ; to put an end to ; — to )>reak tiio coid inuity 
of; to disunite ; — v. i. To lose continuity or <;t)he.siou 
of parts; — to bo separated or severed ; to jjart : — imp, 
& pp. discontinuea ; ppr. discontinuing. 

Bisoontinuity, (dis-kon-tin-u'e-te) n. mint of continu- 
ity or cohesion ; disunion of parts. 

Bisoontinuous, (dis-kon-tin'u-us) «. Not continuou.s; 
interrupted ; broken up ; disrupted ; — extended ; 

l^oorf, (dis'kord) n. [L. discordia, from <?/.? and 
cor, cordis, heart.] Want of concord or agreement; 
variance leading to contention and strife;— a union 
of musical sounds which is inharmonious; combina- j 
tion of discordant notes ; dissonance. 

Discordance, (dis-kord'ans) w. 8tate of being discord- 
ant ; disagreement ; inconsistency. 

Bisoardant, (dis-kord'ant) a. Being at vaiianco; clash- 
ing ; opposing ;— not in harmony or music.il concord ; 
—contradictory ; dissonant ; harsh ; jarring. 
Discordantly, (dis-kord'ant-lo) adv. In a discoi-darit 
manner. 

Discount, (dis'kount) n. [Prefix dis and cot<??<.] A 
sum refunded in making a purchase, or returned on 
payment of an. account, or deducted for prompt pay- 
ment ; a trade allowance on settlement of accounts ; 

deduction made for interest in advancing money 
upou a bill or note not due ; — act of discounting. 
Discount, (dis-koiint') v. t\ [Prefix dis and count,] To 
deduct a sum or rate per cent, from the account or 
money paid to advance money on a bill or other 
seourity, deducting the term interest at a certain 
lUte per cent. i. To lend, or make a practise 
of lending mousy, abating the discount & pp. 
discowtea; ppr. discounting. [coun^. 

Bisocuutable, (ois-kounVa-bl) a. (Capable of being dis- 
Diicoontenaitce, (dis-koun'ten-ans) v. t. [L. dia and 
countenance.] To put out of oottnteuaaoe ; to put to 


shame ; to abash ;~to refuse to countenance or give 
support or approval to; to discourage :—twp. & pp. 
discountenanced ; ppr. disoountenauoing. 

Discountenance, (dis-koun'ten-ans) n. Unfavourable 
aspect; unfriendly regjird; cold treatment ; disai)pro- 
bation. 

Discounter, (dis-konnt'gr) n. One who discounts or 
advances money on bills, notes, &c. 

Discounting, (di8-kouut''ing) n. The act or practice 
of lending money on discounts. 

Discourage, (ilis-kur'nj) v. t. [L. dis and F. courage, 
courage.] To extinguish the courage of ; to deprive 
of confidence ; — to deter from ; to dishearten with 
respect to;— dispirit ; depress; discountenance; — imp, 
pp. discouraged ; ppr. discouraging. 

Discourageable, (dis-kuriaj-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
discouraged. 

Discouragement, (dis-kurinj-ment) n. Act of dis- 
couraging, or state of being discouraged; dejection; 
— that which discourages. 

Discourse, (dis-kors') n. [L. discursus, from discur- 
rere, to run to and fro.] IVlental power of reason- 
ing from premises; comparison and deduction an 
exercise or act of this poki er ; — oial treatment or 
exjiosition of a subject ; talk ; conversation ; — for- 
mal dissertation or treatise ; a sermon. 

Discourse, (dis-kors') v. i. To exercise reason ; — to 
talk in a continuous or formal manner; — to treat 
of in writing and in a formal manner ; — v. t. To 
utter or give forth : — imp. k. pp. discoursed ; ppr. 
discoursing. 

Discoursive, (dis-kors'iv) a, Ileasoiiing from premises 
to consequences; argumentative; — containing dialogue 
or conversation. 

Discourteous, (dis-kurt'o-us) a. Uncivil ; rude ; desti- 
tute of good inanucrs. [ous manner. 

Discourteously, ( dis-kurt'o-us-le ) adv. In adiscourte- 

Discourtesy, (dis-kurt'e-se^ n. Want of courtesy; rude- 
ne.ss of behaviour or language ; incivility. 

Discous, (disk'us) o. [L. discus, disk.] Disklike ; 
circular, wide, and fiat. 

Discover, (dis-kuv'er) v. t. [L. dis and P. couvrir, to 
cover.] To remove the covering or envelope from ; 
to expose to view ; — to make known ; — ^to have the 
first sight of ; to csi)y ; — to obtain the first knowledge 
of ; to find out ; to detect &; pj). discovered ; 

-p/ir. discovering. [discovered. 

Discoverable, (liis-knv'or-a-bl) n. Capable of being 

Discoverer, (dis-kuv'er-er) w. One who discovers ; one 
who first finds out an unknown country, or a new 
principle, truth, or fact ; an explorer. 

Discovery, (dis-kiiv'cr-e) n. Action of discovering; 
ilisclosure ; — a making known ; revelation ; — finding 
out, or bringing for the first time to the sight or the 
knowledge of ;— that whicli is discovereiL 

Discredit, (dis-kred'it) n. Want of credit or reputa- 
tion ; some degree of dishonour or disesteem ; — the 
act of disbelieving or distnisting; — the state of being 
disbelieved or distrusted. 

Discredit, (dis-kred'it) v. t. [P. decrediter, to distrust.] 
To rehiso to credit; to disbelieve; — ^to deprive of 
credibility; — to deprive of creditor good repute; to 
bring reproach upon ; to disgrace : — imp. & pp. dis- 
credited; ppr. discrediting. 

Discreditable, (dis-kred'it-a-bl) a. Tending to injure 
credit ; injurious to reputation ; disgraceful ; disre- 
putable. [manner. 

Discreditably, (dis-kred'it-a-ble) adv. In a discreditable 

Discreet, (dis-kret') a. [L. diacrctus, pp, of discernere.] 
Possessed of discernment or discretion ; wise in avoid- 
ing error or evil, and in the adaptation of means to 
ends ;— sagacious ; circumspect : cautious ; wary. 
Discreetly, (dis-krSt'le) adv. In a discreet inanner; 
:igrudenuy. • 

Disoreetness, (dis-krSt'nes) quality of being 

discreet ; discretion. 
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DiBoreptnoy, (dis-krep'an-se) n, Differencso; contrariety; | 
disagreement : variance ; inconsistency. ! 

Discrepant, (dis'krep-ant) a. [L. discrepans, ppr. of 
discrepare, to sound discordantly.] Discordant ; con- I 
trary ; disagreeing ; different 

Discrete, (dis-krot') a, [L. discretus, pp. of discemere.} 
Separate ; distinct ; — disjoinecl ; — disjunctive. 
Discretion, (dis-kresh'un) n, [L. st^pai-ation, 

from discernere.] Prudence; sagacity; wise manage- 
ment; power of ordering wisely one’s conduct or 
affairs ;—libei-ty to act according to one’s judgment ; 
uncontrolled or unconditional freedom of action ; — 
disjunction; separation. 

Disoretionally, (dis-kresh'un-al-lo) adv. At discretion; 
according to discretion. 

Disoretionary, (dis-kresh'un-ar-e) a. Left to discretion; 
unrestrained except by discretion or judgment. 
Disoretive, (dis-kret'iv) «. Disjunctive; separating. 
Disoriminate, ( dis - krim 'in- at ) v. <. (1 j. d iarrini- 

inare, from discrimen, distinction.] To separate; 
to distinguish ; — to mark as different ; te di.stin- 
guish by a peculiar note or sign :~-r. i. To make 
a difference or distinction ; to distinguish aocur-ately 
between : — imp. & discriminated ; pi»\ discrimi- 

nating. 

Discriminate, (dis-krim'in-at) a. Distinguished ; hav- 
ing the difference marked. 

Discriminately, (dis-krim'in-at-le) adif. Distinctly ; 
minutely ; particularly. 

Disorimmation, (dis-krirn-in-a'shun) n. Act of dis- 
criminating ; — steto of being discriminated ; — ^faculty 
of nicely distinguishing that wdiicli discriminates; 
mark of distinction. 

Discriminative, (dis-krim'in-iit-jv) a. Marking a dif- 
ference ; distinctive ; characteristic ; — observing dis- 
tinctions ; making differences ; di.soriminating. 
Disoriminatively, (dis-kriin'iii-at-iv-Io) adi\ With dis- 
crimination or observance of due distinction. 
Discrown, (dis-krown') v. t. To deprive of a crown : 
— imp. & pp. discrowned ; ppr. discrowning. 
Disculpate, (dis-kul'pat) v. t. (L. din and r.idparc, to 
blame, from cuipa, fault.] To free from blame; to 
exonerate. 

Disoumber, (dis-kum'ber) v.i. To free fl’om that 
which cumbers or impedes. 

Disouraion, (dis-kur'shun) ii. [L. dis and eimrre, to 
run.] Expatiatiou ; desultory tjilk ; — act of discours- 
ing or reasoning. 

Discursive, (dis-kurs'iv) a. Rational ; proceeding by 
process of argument, or from promises to conclu- 
sions ; — passing from one tiling to another; desul- 
tory ; rambling ; digressive. [inannor. 

Discursively, (dis-kurs'iv-le) adv. In a discursive 
Discus, (disicus) n. A quoit ; — a disk. 

Discuss, (dis-kus') r. t. [L. disc u fere, from di.s and 
quatere, to sliako.] To break up ; to ilisijcrae ; — to 
examine and debate a subject ; to sift ; to ventilate ; 
to reason and dispute ; — to break in jiieces to iiar- 
take of^ as viands, &c. 

Discussion, (dis-kush'un) n. Act or process of di.scu.ss- 
iiig; examination by argument; debate; disputa- 
tion. (cuss. 

Disoussive, (dis-kus'iv) a. Able or tending to dis- 
Disoutient, (dis-ku'she-ent) a. [L. dismuiens, jtpr. of 
dtscutere, to shake off.] Serving to di8X>er8e morbid 
matter. 

Disoutient, (dis-ku'she-ent) n. A medicine to disperse 
a tumour or any coagulated fluid in the body. 

Disdain, (dis-dan') v.t. [It. disdegnare, from L. dis 
and dignari, to deem worthy.] To look upon as 
worthless or despicable; to consider unworthy of 
notice or regard, &c. ; to look on with contemptuous 
indifference ; to scorn— said of others to regard as 
unworthy of one's own character, Ac. i. To bo 
filled with contemptuous anger imp. & pp. dis- 
daiaed; ppi*. disAwning* 


Disdain, (dis-d&n') n. A feeling of contempt and aver- 
sion;— scorn; contempt; arrogance. 

Disdainful, (dis-dan'fOol) a. b'uU of disdain; ex- 
pressing disdain ; scornful ; contemptuous ; haughty. 
Disdainfully, (dis-dan'foOl-le) adv. In a disdainful 
manner. [disdainful. 

Disdainfulness, (dis-dan'foOl-nes) v. State of being 
Disease, (diz-ez') ?/. (Profix dis jind ease.] Lack of 
ease ; uneasiness a morbid or unhealthy condition 
of body ; sickness — applied figuratively to the mind, 
to the moral chai’acter and habits, to institutions, 
&.C. disorder ; distomiier ; malady; sickness ; indie* 
jiosition. 

Disease, (diz-5z') r. t. To cause uneasiness to ; — to 
afflict with a malady or sickness ; to disorder ; to 
doninge ; to infect *. — imp. & 2>P- diseased ; ppi\ dis- 
easing. 

Disembark, (dis-em-bark') V. t. [F. desemharqner, to 
laml.] To put on shore; to land ;— v. i. To go on 
land : to ilebark :— &, pp. disembarked ; ppr. 
disembarking. 

Disembarkation or Disembarkment, (dis-cm-biVrk-il'- 
slian) w. Act of disein barking. 

Disembarrass, (dis-em-hjn 'as) r. t. (L. dis and m- 
borrtfss.] 'i’o free from doubt, or jierplexity ; to clear 
from im]>odinicnt. (ombarrasKing. 

Disembarrassment, (<li8-em-bar'aR-ment) ii. Act of dis- 
Disembay, (dis-eni-bu/) w, t. To clear ft'Diu a luiy. 
DisembeUish, (dis-em-bol'ish) v. t. To deprive of em- 
bellishment. j ficss or acrimony. 

Disembitter, (dis-ein-hit'tcr) r. 1. I’o free from bitter- 
Disembodied, (dis-cm-bod'icl) o. Divested of the body; 
separated, as the soul from the body. 

Disembody, (diH-em-bod'e) r. i. To divest of the body; 
to free from the flesh to discharge from military 
organization : — imp. <k pp. disembodied ; ppr. dis- 
embodying. 

Disembogue, (<li8-cm-br»g') r. t. To discharge at the 
mouth, jis a stream ; to vent;— r. 1, To get a vent 
or escape from imp. & j)j>. disembogued; ppr. dis- 
emboguing. ftho bosom. 

Disembosom, (dis-em-beV/zum) r. t. To Bei»avate from 
Disembowel, (dis-om-bow't:)) v.t. 'I'o take o;it the 
bowels or enti'ails of; to gut. 

Disembroil, (dis-om-broil') v, t. To free from perplex- 
ity or confusion ; to disentangle : — imp. pp. disem- 
broiled; -pitr. disembroiling. 

Disenable, (ilis-en-.a'iil) r. t. To (lei>rjvo of jiower, 
natural or moral; to disqualify. 

Disenchant, (di.s-ej»-chant') v. t. To free from enchant- 
ment or spells ; — to undoceivo : — iifijK & ]>p, disen- 
chanted; ppr. disenchanting. 

Disenchantment, (dis-cn-chant'ment) n. Act of disen- 
chanting, or state of V>eing di sen cli anted. 

Disencumber, (dis-en-kum'bci ) v, t. To free from en- 
cumbrance, clogs, or imiiediments : — imp. &l pp. dis- 
encumbered ; ppr. disencumbering. 

Disencumbrance, (dis-en-kum'brans) n. Deliverance 
from any thing burdensome or troublesome. 
Disengage, (dis-en-gaj') v. 1. To separate u substance 
from any thing with which it is connected or in- 
volved : to disentangle ; to clear from imiiedimonts, 
difficulties, and the like; — ^to withdraw, os the mind 
or affections from ; to wean ; — to release from a i)ro- 
mise or obligation ; — v. i. To release one’s self ; to 
withdraw one’s affections; to become free from engage- 
ment or obligation: — imp. & pp. disengaged; ppr. 
disengaging. 

Disengaged, (dis'en-gi\}d) a. Free from business or 
occupation; vacant; at leisure. fdiaengag^. 

Disengagedness, (dis-en-gilj'ed-nes) n. State of being 
Disengagement, (dis-en-giy'ment) n. Act of disengag- 
j Ing; extrication;— state of being disengaged ;—free- 
I dom from engrossing occupation ; leisure ; yrsmam. 
Disennohle, (dis-eu-n6'bl) v. t. To deprive of that 
I which ennobles ; to degrade. 


Biaenfol. (dis*6Xi«rolO v. i. To erase £rom a roll or 
list. 

Disentangle, (dis-en-tan^gl) i?. t. To unravel ; to un- 
fold ; — to sei^ate or disconnect things interwoven or 
commingled to disengage, as from complication of 
circumstonces or relations ; to extricate from impedi- 
ments or difficulties; to free from i)erplexity iny). 
& pp, disentangled ; pp?*. disentangling. 
Disentanglement, (<lis-eu-tang'gl-ment) n. Act of dis- 
entangling. [to dethroTio. 

Disenthmne, (dis-en-thrOn') v. t. To deprive of a throne; 
Disentitle, (dis-en-ti'tl) v.t. To deprive of title or 
claim. 

Disentomb, (dis-en-toOm') r. t. To take out of a tomb. 
Disentranoe, (dis - en - trans') v. t. To awaken from a 
trance. 

Disestablish, (dis-es-tab'lish) v. t. [Din and estahlinJi.'] 
To deprive of the position and privileges of an Estab- 
lishment. 

Disestablishment, (dis-es-tat»'b‘sh-ment) oi. Peprival 
of the position or privileges of an Establislioil Church. 
Diseateem, (dis-es-tGra') n. [L. dls and estinum', to 
set a value on.] Want of esteem, low regard, inclin- 
ing to dislike; disfavour. 

Disesteem, (dis-es-tGm') i’. t. I’o feel an absence of 
esteem for; to regal'd with disapiuoval ; to slight: — 
imp. & pp. disesteemed ; ppr. disesteeming. 
Disestimation, (dis - es - tim - a ' sh un) n. Disesteem ; 
disfavour; bad repute. 

Disfavour, (dis-fil'ver) ??. Want of favour ; disostoom; 
disregard; — an unkindiiess; a disobliging act. 
Disfavour, (dis-fa'ver) v. t. To withhold or witlidraw 
favour from ; to ’regard with disesteem ; to {lis- 
countenance l—iiap. & disfavoured; p]y)\ disfav- 


ourmg. 

Disfeature, (dia-fet'ur) v. t. To deprive of feature ; to 
disfigure the countenance. 

Disfiguration, (dis-fig-ur-a'shun) n. Aci> of disfiguring, 
or state of being disfigured. 

Disfigure, (dis-flg'ur) v, t. To mar the figure or aj)- 
pearanoe of; to render lcs.s oomploto or beiiutiful ; 
'deface; deform: — ivii), & pp. disfigured; ppr. dis- 
figuring. 

Disfigurement, (dis-fig'ur-mont) w. Act of disfiguring, 
or state of being disfigured. 

Disfranchise, (dis-fran'cluz) v.t. [L. <Hs and F. /ran- 
chise, privilege.] To deprive of a franchise or cliar- 
tered right ; to dispossess of the rights of a citizen : 
-^imp. & pp. disfranchised ; ppr. disfranchising. 
Disfranchisement, (dis-fran'chiz-ment) n. Act of <lis- 
fmucliising or state of being disfranchised. 

Disgorge, (dis-gorj') v.t. [F. dajorger, from 
the throat.] To eject from the stomach, throat, or 
moiith ; to vomit; — ^to ixmr forth or throw out with 
violence, as from the mouth of a stream or volc.ano ; 
— to give up; to make restitution of : — itnp. & pp. dis- 
goxged ; ppr. disgorging. 

Insgorgement, (dis-gorj'ment) n. Act of disgorging; 
that which is disgorged. 

Disgrace, (dis-gras') n. [L. dis and gratia, favour.] 
Lack or loss of favour, support, or counteuauce ; — 
that which brings dishonour; cause of ahanie ;~re- 
proach ; discredit ; dishonour. 

Disgrace, (dis-gras') v.t. To deprive of favour;— to 
bring r^roach or shame upon ; to dishonour : — imp. 
&pp. disgraced ; ppr. disgracing. 

Di^mSefm, (dis-gras'foOl) «. Bringing disgrace or 
diimohour ; causing shame ; shameful ; infiunous; igno- 
minious, [manner. 

DisgrasefoUy, (dis-gras'fdOl-le) ad5v. In a disgraceful 
Disgmoefalness, (dis-gras'fdOl-nes) n, Shainefulness ; 
ignomj^y. 

Disguise, (dis-|^ v, t. To change the appearance of; 
to conceal by ah Unusual dress; to hide by a counter- 
feit amiearMioe dissemble ; mask; cover; counter- 
feit d( pp. disguised; ppr. disguising. 


Disguise, (dis-giz') n. A dress or exterior put on to 
conceal or deceive;— artificial language or manner as- 
sumed for deception ; false appearance ; cloak ; mask. 
Disguisedly, (dis-giz'ed-le) ado. In disguise. 
Disguising, (dis-giz'ing) n. [L. dis and F. d^g^dser, 
to concefil.] I’he act of giving a counterfeit appear- 
ance; theatritMiI mask ; mummery. 

Disgmst, (dis-gust') n. ( L. di» and gust us, tasting, taste.] 
Disrelish; distaste; aversion to what is unpleasant to 
the organs of sense; loathing; nausea: hence, aversion 
to wdiat is olfensive, unseemly, or odious in manners, 
ojnnions, character, or conduct ; dislike ; repugnance. 
Disgust, (dis-gust') v.t. [L. dis and gnstare, to taste.] 
To inovoke disgust in; to f)ffend the taste of ; to excite 
avei-sion :—imp. <fc pp. disgusted ; ppr. disgusting. 
Disgustful, (dis-giist'fool) a. Provoking disgust; offen- 
sive to the taste or sensibilities ; exciting aversion ; 
nauseous. [disgust. 

Disgustingly, (dis-gust'ing-lc) adv. In a manner to 
Dish, (dish) n. [A.-S. disc, dix.] A vessel used for 
serving up food at the tn.i)le; hence, victuals served in 
a dish; any particular kind of food; — any body con- 
cave like a tiish. 

Dish, (dish) v. t. I’o put in a dish, ready for serving 
at table ; — to make like a <Iish to frustrate or dis- 
appoint; — to damage; — imp. & pp. dished; ppr. 
diiming. [deshabille. 

Dishabille, (dis-a-bil') v, [F.] An undress; loose dress; 
Dishcloth, (dish'klotb) ??. A clotli used for wii>ing 
dislics jjfter tlu'y have been washed, 

Dishcover, (disli'kuv-cr) n. A metal or earthenware 
cover put on a dish in serving. 

Dishearten, (dis-hart'n) v. 1. [D. dis and lie.art.l To 

dopri VO of heart, coui’age, or hope ; — dispirit ; dis- 
courage ; deject: — vmp. pp. disheartened; ppr. 
dishe^ening. 

Dishevel, (do-shov'ol) v. i. [F. dicheveUr.'] To suffer 
to hang ill a loose or negligent manner, as the hair ; 
to ravel:— Ma/>. k, pp. dishevelled; ppr, dishevelling. 
Dishful, (dish'fool) n. As much f s a dish holds or can 
hold. 

Dishonest, (dis-on'est) a. [Tj. dis and F. Tionetey 
honesty.] Wanting in honesty; fraudulent ; Uisposed 
to deceive or cheat; — characterized by fraud;— un- 
chaste. [ner. 

Dishonestly, (dis-on'est-le) adv. In a dishonest inan- 
Dishonesty, (dis-on'est-e) ii. Want of honesty, prob- 
ity, or integi'it.v ;— violation of trust or of justice; — 
dislionour ; uncliasiity. 

Dishonour, (dis-on'or) P. Dispaoe ; want of honour; 
whatever stains the reputation ; — shame ; reproach ; 
opprobrium. 

Dishonour, (dis-oii'er) v. t. [L. dis and honor, honour.] 
To iloprive of lumour ; to bring rejiroach or shame 
on ; — to treat with indignity ; -to vioLite the chastity 
of ; — to refuse to accept or pay — said of a draft or ac- 
cejitance; — imp. & pp. disnonoured; j>p?\ dishonour- 
ing. 

Dishonourable, (dis-on'cr-a-bl) a. Bringing dishonour ; 
shameful ; base ; — wanting in lionour ; vile ; shame- 
less. [manner. 

Dishonourably, (dis-on'er-a-ble) adv. In a dishonourable 
Dishumour, (dis-u'mur) n. Peevishness; ill-humour. 
Disincarcerate, (dis-in-kiir'ser-at) v. t. To liberate from 
prison. 

Disinclination, (dis-in-klin-a'shun) n. State of being 
disinclined ; want of propensity, desire, or affection ; 
-^-unwillingness ; dislike ; aversion ; repugiiance. 
Disincline, (dis-in-klin') v. t. To excite mslike or aver- 
sion ; to make averse ; — imp. & pp. disinclined ; ppr. 
disinclining. 

Disincorporate, (dis-in-koripor-at) v.t. [L. dU and 
corpus, a body.] To depnve of corporate powers ; 
to disunite a corporate or established society. 
Disinoorporation, (dis-iu-kor-por-a'shuu) n. Depriva- 
tion of the privileges of a corporation. 



Disinfect, (dis-in-fektO v. t. To cleanse from infection; 
—to ptirify from contagious matter :-^iinp. pp. dis- 
infected; jypr, disinfecting. 

Disinfectant, (dis-in-fekt'ant) n. That which disin- 
fects agent used to disinfect, as chlorine. 
Disingenuous, (dis-in-jen'u-us) a. Not noble or high- 
toned; mean; unworthy; — not ingenuous; wanting 
in candour or frankness. 

Disingenuously, (dis-in-jen'u-ua-le) adv. In a disin- 
l^nuous manner ; unfairly ; not openly and candidly. 
Disin^enuousness, (dis-in-jen'u-us-iies) ?i. The state or 
quality of being disingoiiuous. 

Disinherit, (dis-in-her'it) v. t. [L. dis and ho’rc.% 
heir.] To cut off from hereditary right ; to deprive 
of an inheritance & pp. disinherited ; pjrr. 

disinheriting. fing. 

Disinheritance, (dis-in-hcr'it-ans) n. Act of disinhorit- 
Disintegrable, (dis-in'te-gra-bl) a. Capable of separa- 
tion into parts. 

Disintegrate, (dis-in'te-gr.l,t) v. t. [L. dis and intcffraiT, 
to renew, from integer, whole.] To separate into in- 
te^ant parts ; — to destroy the entirety or unity of : 
— imp. k pp. disintegrated; ppr. disintegrating. 
Disintegration, ( dis-in-te-gi-a'shun ) n. Act of disin- 
tegrating, or state of being disintegrated; reduction 
to iutogi-ant parts. 

Disinter, (dis-in-ter') t. To take out of the grave 
or tomb : — to bring out to view, an from obscurity; to 
resuscitate, as an old idea or custom : — <wip. & pp. 
disinterred ; ppr. disinterring. 

Disinterested, (dis-in'tcr-est-ed) a. [Tj. dis and P. in- 
teresmr, to concern.] Not influenced by regard to 
personal advantage; free from self-interest; — un- 
biassed; impartial. ftorestod manner. 

Disinterestedly, (dis-in'ter-est-ed-le) ndv. In a disiu- 
Disinterestedness, (dis-in'ipr-ost-ed-nes) n. Hlate or 
quality of being disintorested ;~freedom from bijus, 
prejudice, or personal feeling ; impartiality ; — disre- 
gard of personal advantage oi* profit. 

Disinterment, (dis-in-tcr'meiit) n. Act of disinterring. 
Disinthral, (dis-in-thrawl') r. t. To relesiso from 
thraldom or bondage, physical or mental ; to emanci- 
pate. 

Disinthralment, (dis-in-thraw'Vment) n. Emancipa- 
tion ; liberation from constraint of any kind. 

Disjoin, ( dis-join' ) v. t. To part ; to disunite ; to 
separate; to sunder ; — v. i. To be separated; to part : 
-^ijtip- & pp. disjoined ; ppr. disjoining. 

Disjoint, (dis-joiut') r. t. To sever a joint ; to i)iit out 
of joint ; to (iislocato ; — to separate at jnncturo.s ; to 
break in i)iece 8 ; — to break the natural order anti rela- 
tions of ; — V. i. To fall or break in iiieces : — imjj. & 
pp. disjointed; ppr. disjointing. 

Diigointed, (dis-joint'ed) a. Separatctl at the joints ; 
put out of joint ; — incoherent ; uncon iieoted, 
Disjointednesa, (dis-joint'ed-nes) n. State of separation 
or incoherence. 

Disjunct, (dis-jungkt') a. Disjoined ; separated. 
Disjunction, (dis-jungk'shun) n. [L. di& and jungere, 
to join.] Act of disjoining ; disunion ; separation. 
Disjunctive, (dis-jungk'tiv) a. Tending to disjoin; 
8 e]parating ; disjoining. 

Disjunctive, (dis-jungk'tiv) n. A disjunctive conjunc- 
tion ; — a disjunctive proposition. fmunnor. 

Disjunctively, (dis-jungk^tiv-le) adv. In a disjunctive 
Disk, (disk) n. [G. di'tko.s, L. discu.s.] A flat circular 
plate a discus ; a quoit ; — the face of a celestial 
body the whole surf ace of a leaf the central part 
of a ratliate compound flower : — Disc. 

Dislike, (dis-lik') n. Want of liking or inclination ; 
aversion ; a moderate degree of hatred disrelish ; 
distaste; antipathy. 

Dislike, (dis-lik') v. t. To regard with aversion or dis- 
pleasure ; to disapprove -to disrelish ; to have no 
taste for :--^p. kpp. diediked; ppr. disliking. 
Diilooate, (d!slo-k 9 .t) v. t. (L. dia and Kocare, to place, 


frcm locm, a place.] To displace; to disjoint f to 
put out of joint ‘.—imp. k pp. dislocated ; ppr. dis- 
looatini^. 

Dislocation, (dis-lo-ka'shun) n. Act of displacing, or 
state of being displaced ;— displacement of rxwks or 
strata from their original position ; — a disjointing ; 
luxation ; — a bone or joint displaced. 

Diiflodge, (dis-loj') v. t. To drive from a lodge or place 
of rest, repose, hiding or defence; to remove, as troops, 
to other quarters ;~-v. i. To go from a place of rest : 
— imj>. & pp. dislodged; ppr. dislodging. 

Dislodgment, (dis-loj'ment) w. The act of dislodging, 
or the state of being dislodged. 

Disloyal, (dis-loy'al) a. iJ)Ls and logal] Failing, in 
.allegiance or duty to the crown ; — false or inconstant 
in lovo ; — unfaithful to the mjirriage vow or bed ; — 
perfidious ; trea{;herous. ftreacherously. 

Disloyally, (dis-loy'al-lol adv. In a disloyal manner; 
Disloyalty, ((lis-loy'al-te) n. Want of loyalty ; lack of 
fidelity unfaithfulness in love. 

Dismal, (diz'mal) a.. [ 1 i. dies mat ns, evil day.] Gloomy 

to the eye or ear; sorrowful and depressing to the 
feelings; — gloomy; dark; horrid; direful; lamentable; 
calamitouH; soDowful; melancholy; unfortunate. 
Dismally, (diz'mal-lo) adv. In a dismal manner ; 
gloomily ; sorrowfully. 

Dismantle, (dis-mau'tl) v.t. [Dis and mawffe.] To 
deprive of dross; to .strij); — to throw off, as a cloak; to 
01)011 ;— to deprive of a])pavatus, furniture, equip- 
ments, defences, fortificjitious, rigging, &c. : — imp. ds 
Pl>. dismantled ; j>pr. dismantling, [unmask. 

Dismask, (dis-mask') v. t. To strip a mask from; to 
Dismast, (dis-mast') v. t. To take out the masts from 
a ship ; to break or carry away the masts : — iinp. k 
pp. dismasted ; pp?-. dismasting. 

Dismastment, (ilis-mast'ment) n. The act of dismast- 
ing; the state of being dismasted. 

Dismay, (dis-ma') v. t. [Sp. desmapar."] To deprive 
of strength or courage ; to disiiearten ; to depress 
the Hi>irit or resolution to fill with fear or appre- 
hension; to affright; to appal: — imp. k pp. dis- 
mayed; pp?'. dismaying. 

Dismay, (dis-ma') n. Loss of courage; sinking of the 
spirit;— a feai- imjwessed; terror felt; — state of alarm 
.and consternation. 

Dismember, (dis-mem'ber) v.t. To divide limb from 
limb ; — to strip of its essential parts : — imp. k pp, 
dismembered; ppr. dismembering. 

Dismemberment, (dis-meiu'bcr-ment) n. Act of dis- 
inombering, or state of being dlsmeuiberod ; — ^mutila- 
tion. 

Dismiss, (dis-mis') v.t. [L. dimitterc, from dis and 
mitterc, to send.] To send away; to permit to go; — ^to 
roraove from office, service, or employment; to dis- 
charge; — to despateh; — to discontinue; — to toject, as 
a petition or motion in court: — ivip. k pp. dis- 
missed; ppr. dismissing. 

Dismiss^, (dis-mis'al) n. Dismission ; discharge. 
Dismission, (dis-mlsh'un) n. Act of dismissing; leave 
to depart removal from office or employment ; dis- 
charge ; — a setting aside, as a plea. 

Dismount, (dis-mount') v. i. To come down; to de- 
scend ; — to alight from a horse ; — v.t. To bring 
down from an elevation, place of honour, or the like; 
— to throw or remove from a horse; — to throw or 
remove camion or other artillery from carriages: — 
imp. k pp. dismounted ; ppr. dismoxmting. 
Disobedience, (dis-O-be'de-ens) n. [Ti. dis and obedi^ 
entia, oliedience.] Neglect or refusal to obey. 
Disobedient, (dis-o-be'de-ent) a. Neglecting or refiising 
to obey. [manner. 

Disobediently, (dis-o-bS'de-ent-le) adv. In a disobedient 
Disobey, (dis-o-ba') v. t. To neglect or refu^ to obey; 
to break or trans^oss the commands of :— imp. kpp, 
disobeyed ; ppr. disobeyintr. 

Disoblige, C^o-bh^') [L. dis and 
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binding.] To ofifend by an aot of nnkindness or in- 
civility; to be wnaooommodating to : — imp. & pp. di»- 
ppr. digobbging. [manner. 

. DiftC^gingly, (dia-6-blIj'ing-le) adv. In a disobliging 
DiMsder, (dis-or'dsr) n. [L. du and ordo, order.] 
Wadat of order; irregularity; confusion; disturbance; 
di«fiffrangement;-~disturbance of the bodily functions; 
indisposition; sickness; — disturbance of the mental 
functions ; discomposure ; mental derangement ; — 
violation of public rule and law ; unsettled state ; 
tumult. 

Siiorder, (dis-or'dgr) v. t. To disturb the order of; 
to thro (V into confusion; — ^to make sick; — to disturb 
the re^lar operations of:— imjj. & disordered; 
}>pr, disordering. [disorderly. 

Bisorderliness, (dis-or'der-le-nes) it. Rtate of being 
Disorderly, (di8-oi’'der-le) a. Confused; marked by 
disorder ; irregular ; — not acting in an orderly wa3% 
as the functions of the body Jawless ; not comply- 
ing with the restraints of order and law;— vicious; 
loose; not regulated by the restraints of morality. 
Disorganization, (dis-or-gan-e-za'slmn) n. Destruc- 
tion. of organic form or structure ; subversion of order 
or system. 

' Disorjganize, (dis-or'gan-iz) v.t [L. di<t and F. or- 
ganiaer, to organize.] i’o break or destroy the or- 
ganic structure or connected system of; to throw 
into utter disorder ; — imu. & pp. disorganized ; p/tr. 
^organizing. 

Disoxm, (dis-On') v. t. To refuse to own or ac'know- 
ledge ; to renounce ;---disavow ; disclaim ; disallow : — 
imp. & pp. disowned ; ppr. disowning. 

Disparage, (dis-par'iij) v. t. [Norm. F. disparager, 
from des and parage, peer, pair, L. par, equal.] To 
unite unequally ; to marry to an inferior ;— to asso- 
ciate with or liken to something of loss value or ex- 
cellence; to lower in rank or estimation; to dishonour; 
to undervalue ; — docry ; depreciate :—imp. & itp. dis- 
l»araged; ppr. disparaging. 

Disparagement, (dis-paraj-ment)w. Unequal m.aniage; 
alliance with an inferior; — unjust comparison; un- 
fair representation ;— depreciation ; detraction. 
Disparager, (dis-par'aj-cr) n. One who traduces or de- 
preciates, as charjicter or reputation, by unfair ropro- 
sentation or unjust comparison. 

Disparity, (dis-par'e-te) n. [L, di spa vitas, from dlspar, 
unlike, from par, equal.] Inequality in fonii, cliar- 
acter, or degree ;~difforeiic0 in ago, rank, condition, 
or excellence ; — disproportio?!. 

Dispark, (dis-park') v. t. To throw open, as a jiark ; 

— to set at large ; to release from confinement. 

Dispart, (dis-parfc') v. t. [L. dis and F. parllr, to 
separate ] To iiart asunder ; to divide ; to sop.arate ; 
to burst ; to split ; — v. i. To separate ; to o|)on ; to 
cleave: — imp. & pp. disparted; disparting. 
Displ^, (dis-part') n. The ditforcnco between the 
aemi-diameter of the base ring at tlio breach of a gun, 
and that of the ring at the swell of the muzzle. 
Diapassion, (dis-pash'un) h. [L. dis and It. 2>assio/iaio, 
irascible.] Freedom from passion ; apathy. 
Dispassionate, (dis-pash'un-at) a. Free from passion ; 
unmoved by feelings moderate ; impartial ; — cool ; 
oompewed ; serene ; unrufiled. 

Dispassionately, (dis-pash'un-at-le) adi\ Without pas- 
sion ; calmly; coolly. 

I Dispatch. Bee Despatch. [ing h.aste. 

DispatOhful, (diS'pauliTuol) a. Bent on haste; indic.at- 
DispauiHKr, (dis-paw'per) v. t. To deiuive of the claim 
of a pauper to public support. 

Dispeaoe, (dis-i>6s0 n. n^int of peace, rest, or quiet. 
Disp^ (dis-peT) v. t. [L. dis'pellere, from dis and 
pellere, to push, drive.] To drive away ; to scatter ; 
to cause to disappear ; to dissipate ; to banish ; — v. i. 
To lly different ways ; to be dispersed ; to disappear, 
as dust or clouds & pp. dispelled; ppr. dis- 
pelliagt 


Dispensable, (dis-pens'a-bl) a. Capable of being disr 
pensed or administered ;--capable of being dispensed 
with. 

Dispensary, (dis-pens'ar-e) n. An institution fot* suj)- 
plying the poor with medical and surgical advice, and 
with medicines gratuitously;— -the (mop or place in 
which medicines are prepared. 

Dispensation, (dis-pens-a'shun) n. Distribution; act 
of giving or dealing out the dealings of God with 
his creatures; gentfial distribution of good or evil 
in the divine economy ;— the particular mode or form 
of God’s dealings, embodied in laws, rites, and pro- 
mises ; the Mosaic dispensation ; the Christian dis- 
jiensation in the Uomish church, a licence to do 
what is forbidden, or omit what is commanded ; ex- 
enii)tion. [penser. 

Dispensator, (dis-pens'at-cr) n. A distributor; a dis- 

Dispensatory , (dis-pens'a- tor-e) a. Granting, or author- 
ized to grant, dispensations. 

Dispensatory, (dis-pens'a-tor-e) n. A book of directions 
for compounding medicines ; a pharmacopoeia. 

Dispense, (dis-pens') v. t [L. dispensare, from dis and 
pendvre, to weigh.] To deal or divide out in parts ; — 
to apply, .as laws to particular cases ; — ^to make up a 
mulicine ; — v. i. To excuse from ; to grant a ^s- 

penaation, .as from duty, obligation or vow to do 
without : — imjK &> pp. dispensed ; ppr. dispensing. 

Dispenser, (dis-pen.s'er) ii. One who distributes or ad- 
ministers ; a comi)ouiider of medicines. 

Dispeople, (dis-pe'pl) v. t. To depopulate; — ^to empty of 
inhabitants by war, jiestiience, or expulsion nip. 
& pp. dispeopled ; ppr. dispeopling. 

Dispermous, (dis-])crm'us) a. [G. di, twofold, and 
spenna, seed.] Containing two seeds only. 

Disperse, (dis-pers') r, <. [h. dispergere, from dis and 

spargerc, to strew.] To scatter here and there ; to 
distribute ; to spread, as knowledge, light, &c. ; — to 
cause to vanish or separate ; — v. i. To separate ; to 
go in diflPorent directions ; to vanish ; to be dispelled ; 
— imp. & pp. dispersed; ^>pr. dispersing. 

Dispersion, (dis-per'shun) n. Act of scattering or dis- 
sipating ; — state of being scattere*!. 

Dispersive, (dis-jiQrs'iv) a. I'ending to separate and 
sc.atter ; capable of dispersion. 

Dispirit, (dis-pir'it) v. t. To depress the spirits of ;— 
dishearten; discourage; deject; damp; depress: — imp. 
& pp. dispirited ; ppr. dispiriting. 

Displace, (dis-plus') ik t. [P\ dephicer.'] To change 
the place of; remove; to put out of place; — to 
disorder ;— derange ; dismiss; discard: — imp. & pp. 
displaced; pj'r. displacing. [placed 

Displaceable, (dis-])]as’a-bl) a. Cai>ablo of being dis- 

Displacement, (dis-plus'mont) n. Act of displacing, or 
state of being displaced ; removal; discharge;— quan- 
tity of w’ater disi)laced hy a floating bodj^, as by a 
ship. 

Displant, (dis-plant') v. t. To root up a plant to re- 
move from tho natural or usual place ; — to strip a 
country of its inhabitants : — imp. & pjt. displanted; 
ppr, displanting. 

Display, (dis-pla') v.t. [P\ de.ployer, from des and 
2 }loycr, L. plicare, to fold.] To unfold; to spread 
wide; — to exhibit to the eyes or to the mind; to 
manifest ; — ^to set in view ostentatiously ; — v. i. To 
make a show, especially in talk '.—imp. & pp. dis- 
played; ppr. displaying. 

Display, ( tlis - pl.a' ) n. An unfolding ; exhibition ; 
manifestation ; — ostentatious show ; parade. 

Displayer, (dis-pla'cr) n. One who, or tlrnt which, 
displays. 

Displease, (dis-plez') v. t. [L. dis and jdacere, to 
please.] To offend; to excite a- feeling of disappro- 
bation or dislike in ; to make angry ; — to disgust, as 
the taste : — imp. & pp. displeased ; ppr, displeasi;^. 

Displeasing, (dis-plez'ing) a. Disagreeable and offen- 
sive to the mind or the sensei. 
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Diiplaasiire, (dia-plezh'ur) u. Tho feeling of one who 
is displeos^ ; slight anger or irritation ; — ^that which 
displeases ; offence ; state of disfavour or disgrace 


disapprobation ; dislike. 

Sisplodey (dis-plod') v.t &i. [L. dlsplotUrCf from 

di» and plodere, plaudere, to clap, strike, beat.] To 
discharge ; to explode ; to burst with a loud sound: — 
imp. ^'pp- disploded; ppr. displodlng. 

Displosion, (dis-plO'zhun) n. An explosion; a dis- 
charge. 

Displume, (dis-plum') v. t. To strip of plumage to 
divest of badges of honour. [sion. 

Disport, (dis-port') u. Play; sport; pastime; diver- 

Disport, (dis-i)ort') v. i. [F. desporter, L. dL^portare, 
from 'portare, to carry.] To play ; to wanton ; to 
sport; to move lightly and gayly; — v. t. To divert 
or amuse: — imp, disported; ppr. disporting. 

Disposable, (dis-poz'a-bl) a. Subject to disposal ; liable 
to be disposed of or made use of ; disengaged ; free 
to be bought or employed. 

Disposal, (dis-poz'al) n. Act of diaix).sing, or disiwsing 
of; orderly distribution ; — iK>werof oidering; regula- 
tion of the fate, condition, application, &c., of any 
thing ; government ; management ; control ; — power 
or right of bestowdng ;— dispensation ; arrangement. 

Dispose, (dis-poz') v. t. [L. disponere, from dift and 
pmer^t to lay, put, set.] To distributo and put in 
place ; to set in order ; to arrange ; to adjust ; to 
regulate ; — to assign to a service or use; to be.stow for 
an object or purpose ; — to give a tendeticy or inclina- 
tion ; to fit ; to adapt ; to incline the mind of: — imp. 
& pp. disposed ; ppr. disposing. 

Disposed, (dis-jxlzd') a. Inclined ; minded; ar- 
ranged; set in order. 

Disposer, (dis-poz'er) n. One wdio or that wdiich dis- 
uses ;-^ne who arranges, regulates, or bestows. 

Disposition, (dis-po-zish'un) n. Tho act of disijosing; 
disx)osal ; re^ilation ; — ^the state or manner of being 
disposed; airangement; order; method;— natural fit- 
noBs or tendency ; bias ; propensity ; — inherent or 
acquired frame of mind ; temper ; inclination ; — be- 
stowal or distribution, a.s of estates or goods ; deed 
of gift. ^ 

Dispositive, (dis-i)oz'c-tiv) a. Imi)lyii)g alienation or 
transfer, as of real property. 

Dispossess, (dis-poz-zes') v. t. To put out of posses- 
sion; to eject: — Mup. & 2>P’ dispossessed; ppr. dis- 
possessing. 

Dispossession, (dis-poz-zesh'un) n. Act of putting out 
of xx)sscssion ; the state of being di.spossessed. 

Dispraise, (dis-praz') n. [Dis and praine.] Jllanio ; 
censure ; reproach ; dishonour ; dis]iaragcnu!iit. 

Dispraise, (dis-praz') r, t. 'J’o withdraw juaise fi’om ; 
to censure; to blame; — imp. & pp. dispraised; ppr. 
dispraising. 

Dispread, (dis-pred') v. t. [L. din and *Sax. npredav, 
to spread.] To spread abroad; to expand widely ; — 
V. i. To be spread ; to extend itself. 

Disproof, (dis-pro6f') w. [L. dis and Sax. projlan, 
Sw. prof, proof.] A proving to bo false or erroneous ; 
conviction of error ; confutation ; refutation. 

Disproportion, ( dis - pro -por' shun) n. Want of pro- 
portion or of symmetry; — want of suitableness or 
adequacy; disparity; inequality. 

Disproportion, (dis-pro-por'shun) v. t. \L. dis and pro- 
portio, measure.] To make unsuitable; to mismatch; 
to join unfitly : — im}). & pp. disproportioned ; 
disproportioning. 

Disproportionable, (dis-prO-pHr'shun-a-bl) a. iJisiuo- 
portionalj unsuitable; inade<juate. 

Disproportionabl;^, (dis-pro-poi'shun-a-ble) adr. With 
want of propoi*tion or symmetry ; unsuitably. 

Disproportional, (dis-pr6-]>6r'shuu-al) a. Not having 
due proportion ; unsuitable in form or quantity ; un- 
equal ; inadequato. 

DisproportiongUy, (dis-pro-por'shun-al-le) adv. Un- 
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suitably with respect to form, quantity, or value ; in- 
adequately. 

Disproportionate, (dls-pro-pOr'shun-at) a. Not pro- 
portioned ; unsymmetrical; unsuitable in bulk, form, 
or value. 

Disproportionately, (dis-pr6-poFshun-at-le) adv. In a 
disproportionate degree ; unsuitably: inadequately. 

Disprovable, (dis-pro6v'a-bl) a. Capable of being dis- 
proved. [tion. 

Disproval, (dis-prOOv'al) n. Act of disproving ; refuta- 

Disprove, (dis-prOov') v. t. [L. dis and Dan, provei', 
L. probare, to prove.] To prove to bo false or errone- 
ous ; to confute; to refute: — imp. h pp. disproved; 
jypr. disproving. 

Disputable, (dis'iuit-a-bl) a. Capable of being disputed; 
liable to be called in question ; eontrovei’tible. 

Disputant, (dis'pvit-unt) n. One who deputes ; a con- 
troversialist. 

Disputation, (dis-pilt-a'shun) n. Act of disputing; con- 
troversy in wonls; — a college exercise in argument 
.and tiiscussion. 

Disputatious, (dis-prit-a'8lie-u!5) a. Iiieliiied to dispute; 
apt to cavil or controvert. 

Dispute, (dis-put') v. i. [L. disputare, from dis and 
pm tare, to set in order, think.] To think differentiy; 
to contend in argument ; to argue a question for and 
a^in.st : to discuss ; to debate ; — to strive in opposi- 
tion to a competitor ; — v. t. To argue for and against; 
to discuss;— tt) struggle for tho possession of; to strive 
to maintain; — to oppose by argument; to call in ques- 
tion: — imp. & pp. disputed; ppi\ disputing. 

Dispute, (ilis-put') n. Verbal discussion ; contest in 
words and arguments ; — cifort to maintain one's opin- 
ion or vindicate one’s claims; — a fact or argument 
not to be denied or controverted. [vertist. 

Disputer, (dis-put'er) n. Oiio who disputes; a contro- 

Disqucdification, (dis-kwol-e-fe-kil'shun) n. Act of dis- 
qualifying or stiito of being disqualified; disability; 
especially, legal disability ; — that which disqualifies 
or iiicai)acitate8. 

Disqualify, (dis-kwol'e-f i) v. i. [L. dis and L. qualis, 
such like, and facere, to make.] To render unfit; to 
incapacitate;— to deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
right: — im-if & pp. disqualified; ppr. disqualifying. 

Disquiet, (dis-kwi'et) n. Want of (;uiet or tmnquil- 
lity; nnousinc.ss; restlessness; disturbance; anxiety. 

Disquiet, (dis-kwi'et) r. t. |L. dis and quietus, rest.] 
To reixler unquiet; to make uneasy or restless; to 
disturb; to harass; to vex; to fret: — iuqK & 
disquieted; ppr. disquieting. 

Disquietude, (dis-kwi'et-ful) n. Want of peace or tran- 
(juillity; nneasiTiess: disturhance; agitation; anxiety. 

Disquisition, (dis-kwe-zisli'mi) n. [L. disfjuisitio, from 
disquirere, to investigate.] A fornial or systematic 
inquiry into, or discussion of, any subject; elaborate 
ai’gumeiitativo essay ; a written treatise. 

Disregard, (viis-re-gard') v. 1. [L. dis and F, vegarder, 
to look to.] To take no notice of; to overlook; to 
IKiy no heed to ; to neglect ; to slight ‘.—imp. & pp, 
disregarded ; ppr. disregarding. 

Disregard, (dis-re-gard') n. The act of disregarding, 
or tho state of being disregarded; omission to notice; 
indifference. 

Disrelish, (dis-rel'ish) 7?. Want of relish; distaste; dis- 
like; aversion; antipathy; — bad taste; uauseousness. 

Disrelish, (dis-rel'isb) v. t. To dislike the taste of; 
to feel some disgust at: — imp. &pp. disrelished; jqrr. 
disrelishing. [or in bad condition. 

Disrepair, (dis're-piir) n. State of being out of repair, 

Disreputable, (dis-rep'ut-a-bl) a. [L. dis and reputaiio, 
reputation.] Not reputable; tending to bring into 
discsiteem or discredit discreditable ; disgraceful ; 
shameful. 

Disreputably, (dis-rep'ut-a-blo) adv. lu a disreputable 
manner. 

Diareputatioa or Disrepute, (dis-rep-ut-a^shi;^) n. 
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iKMKf Q£ want of i^utation or credit ;*-H!toedit ; d»- 
honour; disgiuce. 

Diirespeot, ( di« - r§ - epekt ' ) n. Want of respect or 
reTerenoe; disesteem; incivility; rudeness. 
Diaretpect, (dia-re^spekt') v. t [L. die and reiqwctare, 
to req^urd.] To show disrespect to:— -imp. & pp. disre- 
awQwd; ppr. disrespeotinr. 

lharespeotful, (dis-re-spektT661) a. Wanting in re- 
spect; uncivil ; unceremonious ; rude. 

DureapectfuUy, (dis-rS-spekt'f061-le) adv. In a diare- 
snectml manner. 

Duurobe, Mis-rob') v. t. [L. dis and F. robe, a gar- 
ment.] To divest of a robe, or of that which dresses 
or decorates ijup. & pp. disrobed ; ppi\ disrobing. 
Disroot, (di8-r66t') v. t. To tear up the roots of, or by 
the roote; to extirpate; to loosen; to undermine; — 
imp. dr pp. disrooted ; ppr. disrooting. 

Dia^pt, (dis-rupt') a. fL. disrupt tM, pp. of disrmnpere^ 
to break asunder.] Rent asundef ; broken. 
Disruption, (dis-nip'shuTi) n. The act of rending 
asunder, or the state of being rent asunder; disrui)- 
ture; diloceration; rent; broach. 

Disruptive, (dis-rupt'iv) a. Causing, or accoini)anied 
by, disruption. [niptiou. 

Disrupture, (dis-ni])t'ur) «. A rending asunder; dis- 
Dissatisfaction, (dis-sat-is-fak'shnn ) 9/. State or con- 
dition of being di8sati.sfiod discontentment ; disai)- 
probation ; distaste ; dislike. 

Dissatisfactory, (dis-sat-is-fak'tor-o) a. Causing dis- 
satisfaction ; giving discontent ; displeasing. 

Dissatisfy, (dis-sat'is-fi) v. t. [Ja dis and satisfacerc, 
to afford gratification.] To render unsatisfied or dis- 
contented;— to disappoint ; to displease : — imp. & pp. 
dissatisfied; ppr. dissatisfying. 

Dissect, (dis-sekt') v. i. [L. dis and sccare, to cut.] 
To cut up ; to out in pieces ; to separate the parts of 
organized bodies in such a manner as to display their 
structure ; to anatomize to analyze into its cousti- 
tiTont parts for the purpose of examination, as in 
science or criticism & pp. dissected; ppr. dis- 
secting. [socted. 

Disseotible, (dis-sekt'e-bl) a. Capable of being dis- 
Disseotion, (dis-sok'shun) n. Act of dissecting; ana- 
tomy; — act of separating into constituent parts for the | 
puipose of critical examination. ' 

Dissector, ((lis-sekt'er) u. One u ho dis.sect8 ; an anato- 
Disseize, (ais-sez') v. t. [L. dis and F. saisir, to lay 
hold on,] To deprive of actual seizin or pissessiun ; 
to disiwssess wrongfully: — ivqj. & disseized; ppr. 

^seizing. 

Disseizin, (dis-soz'in) n. An unlawful dispossessing of 
a person actually seized of the fi*coliold. 

Dissemble, (dis-sem'bl) v. t. [F. dissembler, L. dis and 
similis, like.] To hide under a false semblance : to 
put an unl^rue appearance upon; to disguise; to mask; 
—to make pretence of ; to feign ; — v. i. To assume a 
false appearance; to conceal the real fact, motives, 
intention, or sentiments, under some pretence: — imj). 

pp. dissembled ; ppr. dissembling. 

DiMOmbler, (dis-som'bler) n. One who dissembles. 
Disseminate, (dis-sem'in-at) r. t. [b. dis and semi- 
nare, to sow, from semen, seed.] To sow, as seed ; to 
scatter for growth and propagation -to spread or 
extend by dispersion ; — diffuse ; circulate : — imp. & 
pp. disseminated ; ppr. disseminating. 

Inssemination, (dis-sem-in-a'shun)??.. Act of disseminat- 
ing, or state of being disseminated; propagation; dif- 
fusion: dispersion. 

Dissension, (dis-sen'shun) n. [L. dissensio, from dis- 
seniire.] Violent disagreement in opinion; bi’eacb 
of friendship and union: strife; quarrel; contention.* 
Dissent, (dis-sent') v. i. fL. dissenthr, from dis .and 
sentii^, to feel, think, judge.] To differ in opinion ; 
to disagree ; — ^to differ from the established church ; 
— be of a contrary nature : — imp, & pp. dis- 
sented ; ppr. dissentingt 
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Dissent, (dis-sentO n. Act of dissenting ; difference of 
opinion ; disagreement declaration of difference 
separation from an established church. 

Dissenter, (dis-sent'gr) n. One who dissents ; one who 
differs in opinion, and declares his difference one 
who withdraws from the established church ; one 
who denies the principle or right of the establish- 
ment of a state church. [dissent. 

Dissentient, (dis-son'she-ent) a. Disagreeing; declaring 
Dmsentient, (dis-sen'she-ent) n. One who dissents. 
Dissertation, (dis-ser-ta'shun) n. [L. dissertatio, from 
dissertare, to discuss.] A foimal or elaborate discourse; 
a disquisition ; an essay ; a written treatise. 

Disserve, (dis-serv') v, t. To injure; to hurt; to harm; 
— imp. <fe pp. disserved ; ppr. disserving. 

Disservice, (dis-serv'is) n. Injury; harm ; mischief. 
Dissever, (ilis-sev'er) v. t. [L. dis and sever.] To 
port in two ; to divide asunder ; to disunite ; to sepa- 
rate : — imp. & pp. dissevered ; ppr. dissevering. 
Disseverance or Disseveration, (dis-sev'gr-ans) n. Act 
of dissevering ; separation. 

Dmsidence, (dis'o-dens) Disagi'eement ; dissent. 
Dissident, (dis'e-dent) a. [L. dissidere, to sit apart, 
to disii^eo, from dis and sedere, to sit.] Not agree- 
ing ; dissenting. 

Dissident, (dis'e-dent) n. One wdio separates from the 
established religion ; a dissenter. [asunder. 

Diss^ence, (dis-sil'e-ens) n. Act of leainng or starting 
Dissilient, (dis-sil'c-ent) a. [L. dis and salire, to leap.] 
Starting asunder ; bursting and opening with elastic 
force. 

Dissimilar, (dis-sim'e-lar) a. [L. dis and similis, re- 
sembling.] Unlike; heterogeneous; liuving no re- 
semblance. 

Dissimilarity, (dis-sim-e-lar'o-te) n. Want of resem- 
blance ; umikenosR ; dissimilitude. 

Dissimilarly, (dis-sim'e-lai'-le) adv. In a dissimilar 
manner. 

Dissimilitude, (dia-sim-n'o-tfid) n. Want of similitndo 
or i'e.semblance ; uiilikenoss ; dissimilarity ;— a com- 
parison by contrast. 

Dissimulate, (dis-sim'u-lat) v. i. To dissemble; tofei^. 
Dissimulation, (dis-sim-u-lii'shun) w. [L. dissimulatio.] 
Act of dissembling or feigning; false pretension; 
hypocrisy. 

Dissipate, (dis'se-pat) v. t. []j. disdpare.] To drive 
asunder; to scatter every way; to spread on all sides; 
—to .spend, as money; to squander;— to divide, as the 
attention ; to waste the mental powers in desultory 
l)iii-suits; — V. i. To 8oi)arate into x>ai*ts and tlisapi)ear; 
to waste away ; to vanish ; — to be extravagant or dis- 
solute in ideasure:— iwy;. dissipated ; ppr. dis- 

sipsttuiffi 

Dissipation, (dis-se-pa'shnn) n. Act of dissijjating ; a 
state of dispersion a dissolute course of life ; vicious 
indulgence ; debauchery ; — that which diveris or dis- 
tracts the mind. 

Dissociate, (dis-so'slio-at) v. t. [L. dis and sociare, to 
unite, from socius, a companion.] To separate : to 
disunite ; to part : — imp. &> pp. dissociated ; ppr. dis- 
sociating. 

Dissociation, (dis-so-she-a'shim) n. Act of dissociating; 

a state of separation ; disunion. 

Dissolubility, (dis-sol-u-bil'e-te) n. Capacity of being 
converted into a fluid by heat and moisture. 

Dissoluble, (dis'sol-ii-bl) a. [L. dissolubilis,] Capable 
of being dissolved oi liquefied ; — cai>able of being 
disunited. 

Dissolute, (dis'ol-ut) a, [L. dlssolutus, pp. of dissolvers, 
to lcK>se.] Loose in morals and conduct ; — abandoned 
to;— disorderly; wild; vicious; lax; licentious; rakish; 
debauched. [manner. 

Dissolutely, (dis'ol-iit-le) adv. In a loose or dissolute 
Dissoluteness, (dis'ol-ut-nes) n. State or quality of be- 
ing dissolute ; debauchery; dissipation. 

Dissolution) (dis-ol-u'shun) n. Act oT dissolving or 
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separatiDg into component parts :->«tate of being dis- 
solved; — change from a solid to a fluid state; — 
decomposition ; — dispersion of an assembly by ter- 
minatijig its sessions ; the breaking up of a partnor- 
sliip; — extinction of human life; death; destruction. 
D^ivable, (dis-zoiv'a-bl) a. Capable of being dis- 
solved. 

Dissolve, (diz-zolvO v. t. [L. dis and solvere, to loose, 
free.] To separate into comiwnent parts to break 
the continuity of ; to disconnect to convert into a 
liquid ; to molt ; to liquefy ; — to destroy the i)ower 
of; to waste away ; to consume ; — to terminate ; to 
cause to disappear ;— to annul ; to rescind ; — v. i. To 
waste away; — to be melted; — to be decomiJosed; to 
crumble; — to break up; to be dismissed: — 
dissolved; pi)r. dissolving. 

Dissolved, (<liz-aolvd' ) a. Melted; disunited; re- 
laxed; sei^arated into minute parts ; ended ; dis- 
persed. [di&solvc. 

Dissolvent, (diz-zolv'ent) a. Plaving power to melt or 
Dissolvent, (diz-zolv'ent) n. That which has the power 
of dissolving ; a solvent. I 

Dissonance,- (dis'so-nans) n. A mingling of discordant ! 
sounds ; jai’gou ; — want of agreement ; incongniity. 
Dissonant, (dis'so-nant) a. [L. (da and sounre, to 
sound,] Discordant; unhanuonious; liarsh; — disagree- 
ing; incongruous. j 

Dissuade, (dis-swiid') v. t. [L. dis and svadere, to per- 
suade.] To advise or exhort against: — imp. & pp. 
dissuaded; ppr. dissuading. 

Dissuasion, ( dis-swa'zhun ) «. Act of dissuading ; 
exhortation against a thing. 

Dissuasive, (dis-sw’a'siv) a. Tondiiig to dis8uad(5. 
Dissuasive, (dis-swa'siv) n. An argument or counsel 
emploj^ed to deter one from a measure or purpose. 
Dissuaaively, (dis-swa'siv-le) adv. lii a way to dis- 
suade or Hiduoe to refrain from. fonly. 

Dissyllabic, (dis-sil-lab'ik) a. Consisting of two Syllables 
Dissyllable, (dis-silla-bl) n. fG. dis, twice, doubles, 
JUKI sidlabS, syllable.] A word consisting of two 
syllables. 

Distaff, (dis'taf) n, [A.-S. distwf, D. totnstaj)'.] The 
staff for holding the flax, tow, or wool, fn)m which 
the thread is drawn in spinning by hand the holder 
of a distaff. 

Distain, (dis-tan') v. f. [F. dis and Uindre, L. Ungere, 
to dye, tinge.] To stain ; to discohiur ; to sully ; to 
deflle; to tarnish & pp. distained; irpr. dis- 

taining. 

Distance, (dis'tans) n. [L, distarc, to stand apart, 
from dis and stare, to stand.] The space betw'eeii 
tw'o objects or bodies ; the linear extent from one 
place to another ;— a measure of division or separa- 
tion ; — part of a race cour.se; — the near, middle, or 
back ground of a picture; — a certain period or in- 
terval of time; — remoteness in succes.si«in or relation; 
— state of standing aloof, as from fear or respect ; rtj- 
seiwe ; coldness. 

Distance, (dis'tans) v. t. To place at a distance; — to 
remove back from the viewpoint; — to leave behind 
in a race; to surpass or excel ; — imp. & pp. distanced; 
ppr. distancing. 

Distant, (dis tant) a. Separate ; having a space or in- 
terval TOtween ; — remote in place or time ; — remote 
in relation or succession ; — unconnected; indirect , in- 
distinct ; remote in view ; faint ; slight ; — cold in 
manner ; reserved ; ceremonious ; haughty. 

Distantly, (dis'tajit-le) odv. At a distance; remotely; 
with reserve. 

Distante, (dis-tast') n. [Dis and taste.'] Aversion of 
the taste ; dislike of food or drink; — ^uneasiness; dis- 
pleasure ;— alienation of affectioii. 

Distaste, (dis-tast') v. t. To dislike the taste of; to 
disrelish ; to loathe : — imp, & pp. distasted ; ppi*. 
distasting* 

Distastefu, (dis-tast'fool) a. Unpleasant to the taste ; 


—displeasing to the feelings;— offensive;— displeasing; 
repulsive. Imaimer. 

Distastefully, (dis-tiist'fddl-le) adv. In a distasteful 
Distastefulness, (dis tOst'fdol-nes) n. Dislike; disagree- 
ableness ; offensiveness. 

Distemper, (dis-tera'per) n. [L. dis and iemperare, to 
moderate.] Disproportionate mixture of parte - 
predominance of some bad humour ; disease ; espe- 
cially in dogs predominance of any passion or ap- 
I^tite ;— ill humour ; bad temper ; — malady ; indispo- 
sition. 

Distemper, (dis-tem'per) v. t. To disorder ; to de- 
range the functions of ; — to disturb ; to ruffle ; — ^to 
mix ojmque colours ; to form destemper : — imp. & 
pp. distempered; ppr. fflstempering. 

Distemperature, (dis-tem'ptir-a-tur) n. Bad tempera- 
ture ; excess of heat, cold, or moisture ; — confusion ; 
irregularity; —violent disturbance ; outrageousness ; — 
mental uneasiness ; j)erturbation indisposition. 
Distend, (dis-tond') r, t, [I^ dislendere, from dis and 
tendere, to stretch, stretch out.] To lengthen out; — 
to stretch or spreacl in all directions; — to spread apart; 
to divaricate \ ~v. i. To become exjMinded or inflated; 
to swell & pp. distended; ppr. distending. 

Distensible, (dis-ton'se-bl) a. Capable of being dis- 
tended. 

Distention, (dis-ten'shmi) Act of distending ; state 
of being distundetl ; — spreading ; divarication ; — 
breadth ; extent or space otHJupied by tho tiling dis- 
tended. 

Distich, (dis'tik) n. [0. disticlios, from di, twicCj two- 
fold, ami stic/ws, row, verse.] A couplet; au epigram 
of two lines or verse.s. 

Distich, (dis'tik) a. Having two rows, or disposed in 
two rows ; two-ranked. 

Distil, (dis-til') r. i. (L- stilhirr, to drop, stilla, 

a droi).] To fall in drops ; — to flow gently ; — to use 
a still : to pifictiso distillation v. t. To lot fall iu 
drops; — to extract by iieat, evaporation, and conden- 
sation ; to extract spirit from : to rectify; to purify: 
— imp. dr pp. distilled ; ppr, distilling. 

Distillation, (dis-til-a'shun) n. Act of falling in droixi; 
-—the operation of extracting spirit from a substance 
by cv.aporation and condensation ; rectification ; — ^tho 
substance extracted by distilling. 

Distiller, (dis-til'er) n. One who distils. 

Distillery, (jlis-til'cr-e) n. The building and works 
where distilling is carried on. 

Distinct, (dis-tingkt') a. (Ij. distinctus, pp, of dis- 
iivgnere.] Having the difference marked; distinguish- 
ed by visible signs ; — 8])otted ; vaiiegat^ ; — separate 
in place ; not united by growth ;— different in num- 
ber, kind, &c. ; individual clear ; manifest; — defin- 
ite: obvious ; precise. 

Distinction, (dis-tingk'shun) n. fL. dwfinefio.] * Mark- 
ing off by visible signs ; separation ; — exercise of dis- 
cernment ; discrimination ; — distinguisliing quality ; 
—estimation of difference; — conspicuous station; hon- 
ourable estimation ; elevation in rank or character; — 
honorapr mark or badge. 

Distinctive, (dis-tingkt'iv) a. Marking or expressing 
distinction or difference. [plainly. 

Distinctively, (dis-tingkt'iv-le) adv. With distinction ; 
Distinctly, (dis-tingkt'le) adv. With distinctness; 
clearly ; plainly. 

Distinctness, (dis-tingkt'nes) n. The quality or state 
of being distinct ; nice ^scriniination ; oleaniess ; 
precision. 

Distinguish, (dis-ting'gwish) v. t. fL. dis and stin- 
guere, to quench.] To note the diflerence between ; 
to separate by mark or visible sign to separate by 
character or quality; to ascertain and indicate differ- 
ence ; to specify ; to characterize to discern criti- 
cally ; to judge ; — to separate by mark of preference 
or honour ; to make eminent or illiistrious ; to exalt ; 
—to separate by definition of terms or logical ffllvi- 


ix> show tUe dif- 
J^weeii ;-~to exercise disorimindtiqn ; 7 -«»jp. 

,<%• Capable of 

beiiot 

(dis ting'gwlsbt) a. Haying dlstino- 
ttoA ^kqade eminent or knovmj noted. ;-H30ii6piouoas; 
lU^trious ; mai'lced ; famous. 

X^tinfuishiag, (dia-ting'gwish’ing) a. Constituting 
di|Pf»r«nce or distinction ; ;i)ecuUar ; characteristic ; 
distinctive. 

]Kst<Krtj (dis-tortO v. t. [L. dist and torquere, to twist.] 
To twist out of natural or regular shape;— to force out 
of the true posture or direction to wrest from tho 
true meaning:— i'/up. & pp. distorted; p/ir. distorting. 
3Distortion, (dis-tor'shun) n. Tl»o aqt of twisting out 
of shape ; — ^the atato of being twisted otit pf slia])e ; 
visible deformity pervei-sion of the sense or moan- 
ing. 

Distrabt, (dis-trukt') v. t. fL. di/t and fraherfi, to draw.] 
To draw apart; — to turn from; to divert; — to draw 
toward diferont objects ;— to perplex ; to coiifiiso ; — 
to agitate by conflict ing passions to rentier insane ; 
to cttize— used in the past participle : — i/«p. & j)p. 
diatracted; ppr. distracting. 

Distraction, (dis-trak'shun) n. [L. di<ib'actio.] Draw- 
ing ajpart ; separation ; — concision of mind ; state in 
which the attention is disturbed by variety or mul- 
tiplicity of objects or motives ;— confusion of aflairs : 
public disorder ; — W’andering of the mind; loss of the 
wits; madness. 

Distrain, (dis-tranO v. t. [F. deatraindre, from L. dis- 
tringere, to draw asunder. J To seize for debt; to take 
a man’s movables in order to compel him to discharge 
some duty, or make amonds for some wrong: — imjj. & 
pp. distrained ; ppr. distraining, 

Diatrainor, (dis-traii'er^ n. One who distrains or seizes 
goods for debt or service. 

Jnstmight, (dis-trawt') a. Distracted; perplexed. 
Distress, (dis-tres') n. fF. dftre^»>\ ii. disirictaa^ pp. 
of distrinycre.] Extreme pain or .snflTeidng of body or 
mind; — that which occasions suffei’ing a state of 
danger or necessity; — calamity; misfortune; adversity; 
—the act of distruluiug; — the thing taken by dis- 
training. 

Distress, (dis-tros') v. t. To cause pain or anguish to ; 
—to afflict greatly; to make miseiable; — to seize for 
debt; to distrain: — imp. & pp. distressed; ppr. dis- 
tressing. 

Distressed, (dia-trest') a. Severely afflicted ; siilFeiing 
misfortune or calamity. 

Distressful, (dis-tres'fOol) a. Inflicting, indicating, or 


jprooeeding fmm distress; calamitous. 
ZMitributable, (dis-trlbTit-a-bl) a. C 


Znitributable, (dis-trlbTit-a-bl) a. Ca])able of being 
distributed. 

Dsstribute; (dis-trib'ut) v.t. [L. dia and tribucre, to 
bestow.] To give in parts or portions to divide 
‘among several;— to dispense; to administer, as justice; 
— ^to divide or separate, as into classes, orders, &c. ; to 
give in cliarity;— to separate fvnd put them in 

their jproper case ; — v. i. To make distribution : — 
imp. Sipp. distributed; ppr. distributing. 

Disicibttbbri (dis-lrib'ut-er) n. Quo whp distributes or 
<^|ieiiseB. 

Xlistribtttion, (dis-tre-biVshun) n. Act of disiiibuting 
br '^ddspensiug; — almsgiving .'—seiiaration into parts 
drutasies ; arrangement of topics in a discourse ; — ^the 
sepa^ting of the types, and placing each letter in its 
in the cases. 

XteimititBi, ' <diB-trib'ut-iy) a. Tending to distribute; 

each his proper share assigning the vari- 
ddii s^eeilas lot a geneiio term expressing se^tration 
ordiwo^ 

DieMnotittf (die-triVut-iv) w. A word that divides 
4^ distributes a coUeetive < number* «(icht tvery, \ 


Distributively, (dis-trib^'iit-iv-le) ody. By distribution; 
singly. 

Distriot, (dis'trikt) n. [D, dUtrktuSi from dutnnyere, 
to bind.] A limited extent of country; circuit; pro- 
vince a division or quaiter of a city;— a territory 
within given lines; region or poiitioii of the earth; 
— ^an undefined territory, 

Distriot, (dis'trikt) v. <. To divide into districts:— 
imp. & pp. districted; ppi\ districting. 

Distrust, (dis-tiTist') v. t. fL. dU and Dan. tovsty re- 
liance.] To doiibt or susi^ect; not to confide in or rely 
upon ; to mistrust ; to misbelieve : — imp. ds pp, dis- 
tasted; ppr. distrusting. 

Distrust, (dis-trust') n. Doubt of reality or sincerity;— 
suspicion of evil designs ; want of faith or reliance ; 
— rliscredit; lo.ss of confidence. 

Distrustful, (dis-tnist'fool) a. Apt to distnist ; sus- 
picious; — ^not confident; diffident; modest; timorous. 
Distrustfully, (dis-trust'fool-le) adv. In a distrustful 
maimer; with doubt or suspicion, 

Distrustfulncss or Distrusting, (dis-tnist'fdol-nos) n. 
•State of being doubtful or suspicious; want of .confi- 
dence. 

Disturb, (<lis-tmb') r. t. [Ij. dit and turhai'e, to dis- 
turb, from turhd, crowd.] To stir ; to move; to dis- 
comjjfise ; — to move from regular course or action ; 
interrupt; luiider; interfere with; — to throw into 
confusion; to disoi*der ; — to affect the mind ; to excite 
nneasiness ; to disquiet : — imp. & P2'* disturbed ; ppr. 
disturbing. 

Disturbance, (dis-turl>'ans) n. Derangement of the 
regular course of things; — confusion or agitation of the 
mind ;— iniblic conuuotion ; right ; — tumult ; brawl; 
disorder ; derangement. 

Disunion, (dis-un'yun) n. Disjunction ; separation ; 
state of division ; want of agreement ; contention ; 
strife. 

Disunite, (dis-u-nit') v.t. [L. du and It. uidre, tb Join.] 
'J’o destroy the continuity or union of ; — to break the 
concord of ; — v. i. To part; to become separate; to fall 
asunder; — divide; part; sever; disjoin; sunder; sepa- 
rate : — iM 2 >. & pp. disimited ; 2 )pr. disuniting. 
Disusage, (<lis-uz'nj) 7i. Clraduai cessation of use or 
cusioin ; neglect of use, exercise, or practice. 

Disuse, (dis-fis') p. Cessation of use, practice, or exer- 
cise; — cessation of custom ; desuetude. 

Disuse, (dis-uz') v. t. [L. dia and F. user, to employ.] 
To cease to use or practise; to desist from employing; 
— ^to disaccustom:— nap. <fe pp. disused; ppi\ disusing. 
Ditch, (dich) v. [A. -8. die.] A trench in the earth, 
particularly for draining wet land, for gnardiiig Or 
fencing iuclosurcs, &c.;— a moat surrounding a for- 
tress. 

Ditch, (dich) v. t. To dig a ditch; to surround with 
ditches ;—v. i. To dig or make a tlilch or ditches : — 
hnp. & pp. ditched ; ppr. ditching. 

Ditcher, (dich'er) n. One who digs ditches. 

Ditheism, (di'the-izm) 7j. fO. di, double, and t/teism.] 
The doctrine of tlie existence of two gods, a good one 
and an evil one. [tlieism. 

Ditheistical, (di-the-ist'ik-al) a. Pertaining to di- 
Dithyrambus, (dith-e-ram'bus) n. [G. dithuramboa, a 
name of Bacchus.] An ode or song in honour of 
Bacchus or in praise of wine; — hence, any wild, en- 
thusiastic strain .‘—also Dithyrambic. 

Ditone, (di'tdn) n. fQ. dis, twice, and tmios, a tone.] 
An interval comprehending two whole tones. 

Dittany, (dit'ta-nc) n. [G. dikta^nnori, a pl^t grow- 
ing on Mount DicU, in Crete.] A kind of aromatic 
perennial plant, the leaves of which in smeU reseihblc 
lemon-tliyme, and yield an essentiid oil. 

Ditto, (dlt'o) n. [It. detto, from L. dictum, said — con- 
tracted into do, in books of account.] That which haa 
bean said ; the aforesaid thing ; the same thii;^. 

Ditto, (dlt'O) adv. As before ; in the same manner; 
also. t 




SitQTf (dit'e) n. [A*‘S. dihlt E. dictum, from dicere, 

A Bong ; a lay ; a little poeni to be sung. 
JHiireiia;, Qi-a-re'sla) n. fG. dia, through, and ouron, 
uriua.] jSxcretibn of urine, 

Biuretao, (di-u-ratlh) a. 3 )xciting the seci'etion and 
4 lBohai^ of iiniie. [properties. 

Ij^iuretio, (di-u*retlk) n. A medicine with diiiretic 
Diurnal, (di-um'al) a, [L. diurnuK, from dies, day.] 
Relating to daytime: — daily,; recurring eveiy day; 
jMrforjtned in a day. 

Dioinal^ (di-uni'al) n, A day-book a b(x>k containiilg 
the canonical hours of the Roman Catholic breviary. 
Diomally, (di-urn'al-le) ndv: Daily ; every day. 

Divan, (do-vaiO n. [Per. diwdn, A. daiied 7 i.'} A 
council : the TSirldsh council of state ; — the council 
chamber; an audience chamber for coini)any: — kind 
of cushioned seat -a public coffee-house fbr tobacco 
smokers. 

Diyaribate, (de-var'o-kat) v.i. [L. dis and rariccnr, 
from mt'us, bent, outward.] To part into two 
branches ; to open ; to fork v. t. To divide into 
two', branches : — hup. it pp. divaricated ; ppr. divoii- 
oating. 

Diviuipation, (de-rar-e-ka'shun) n. A parting ; a fork- 
ing. ;-^a wide divergence; — intersection of fibres at 
different angles. 

Dive, (div) v. i. [A.-S. diXfuu.] To descend or plnngo 
into water head first : — to go deep into a subject ; 
— to plunge into any business or ccuulition, so as , .to 
be thoroughly engaged in it ;— to sink ; to penetrate : 
— imp. dived ; . diving. 

Dive-dapper, (div'dap-cr) u. A small bird; a didapjier. 
piveUen^, (de-velTent) «, [L. direllens, drawing 

'sauuder.] In chemistiy, tending to arrange the i>ar- 
iioles of a compound in a now form ; prodixcing de- 
composition. 

Diver, (div'gr) n. One who dives ; — one who goes 
deeply into a study or business ; — a bird of the genus 
Cbly^nbidai, remarkable for their habit of diving. 
Diverge, We-vgrj') i>. i. [L. di and vngnr, to in- 
cline.] To proceed from a iwint and extend; to 
spread or shoot as rays;— to deviate from a given 
pout^e or line; — to varjr from a type, or a normal state, 
or from the truth; — hiip. & pp.. diverged; ppr. di- 
verging, 

Divffirgenoe, (de-vgrj'ens) n. A receding from each 
other In radiating lines ; — a going further apart. 
Divergent, (de-verj'eut) n. Deviating from a given 
point or direction ; receding. , 

Divers, (di'verz) a. [L. dirersus, 'pp. of diverters.^ 
Seveipal; sundry; more than one, but not a great num- 
wr; various. [unlike; (lissimilar. 

Diverse, (di'vers) a. [L, dir^rsu,.?.] Different in kind ; 
Divem^y, (di-v^rs'le) adv. lu different ways ; vari- 
ously; — in different directions. 

Diversification, (de-vers-c-fe-ka'shnn) v. Act of chang- 
ing fomis or qualities ; variegation ; — state of l>oing 
altered or different; variation; — variety or multi- 
jjlicity of forma. 

Diversified, (de-vers'e-fid) p.a. Distiliguished by 
various forms, or by a variety of aspects. 

Diversify, (de-vgre'e-fi) v, t. [L. dirersus, and facere, 
to mske.] To make diverse or .various in form or 
qualities ;— to give variety to ; to exhibit in different 
Ijghts; — imp. & pp. diversified; ppr. diversifying. 
Diversion, (de-vgr'shun) 71. Act of turning aside from 
nny course, occupation, or object;— that which diverts; 
sport; play; pastime ;—acfc of drawing the attention 
and force of an enemy from the xwint where the prin- 
cipal attack to be made ; the attack, al^ni, or feint 
Vrhich diverts. 

Diversity, (de-r^rs'e-te) n. A state of difference ; un- 
Ukeness; dissimilitude: — distmet being . or form as 
opposed to identity ;— variety. 

Divert, (de-vert') v. t. [D. direrterc, from di and 
vertc^:c, to tutn.] To turn off from any course, 


direction, or iiitendl*^ to turn saidis; 
to draw off, as the forces of an enemy to tmn fiwm 
business or study ; to give pleasure or amusement 
V. i. To turn aside ; to depart ttvm tlie main bnmoh 
or deaim of an argument or subjoot i»ip. & pp. 
diverted: jppi'. diverting. 

Divertingly, (de-vgrt'ing-le) adv. In an amusing and 
diverting manner. 

Divertisement, (do-vert'iz-ment) n. [F.) A shoiii bal- 
let or other entertainment between the acts of longer 
pieces. 

Divest, (do-vest') 1*. t. [It. divestire.] To strip, as 
of clotlies, arms, or equipage ;— to deprive : — imp. & 
pp. divested ; ppr. divesting. 

Divide, (de-vid') v. t. [L. dividers, from dis and vidu- 
are, to part.] To part or separate to cut into xtarts 
or pieces ; to cleave ; — to keep apai't, as l»y a iiarti- 
tiou ; to separate, as by conflicting opinions or in- 
terests ; — to apportion in i>ai*ts ; to distribute, as 
profits, <Jjc. ; — to distinguish or classify ; — to take the 
votes of a meeting or legislati vo assembly for or against 
a motion ; — r. i. To be separated ; to mrt : to open ; 
-—to vote : — imp. & pp. divided ; ppr. dividing. 
Dividend, (div'e-ileiul) 7j. [L. dirideiidus, from divi- 

ders, to divide.] A thing divided; part; portion; 
share; — interest on bank or railway shares, publio 
funds, or other stock, paid half-yeai*ly to the shai’e- 
holders or proju-iotors ; — amount of profit from busi- 
ness or tr«ade dividenl annually among the pai'tiiers; 
— proportionate sum jvaid to a creditor out of the 
realized effects or assets of a bankrupt; — arithmeti- 
cal term for a sum that is to lie divided. 

Divination, (iliv-in-a'shun) n. Act or art of forotoU- 
iiig future events; augury; omen; conjectural presage; 
prediction. 

Divine, (de-viii') a. [L. diriuus, divine, from divus, a 
deity, O. tfteos.] Belonging to God ; godlike in na- 
ture proceeding from God ; — approiniatod to God, 
or celebrating his praise ; — relating to divinity or 
theology ; — supernatural ; superhuman ; heavenly ; 
holy. 

Divine, (de-vin') 7?. A i)i*iost ; a clergyman ;-~a man 
skilled in divi]iity ; a theologian. 

Divine, (dc-vin') i>. t. [L. divinarn.] To foresee or fore- 
know' ; — to conjecture ; to guess • r. i. To 2>i'autise 
divination; — to impart presages of the future to 
have furobotlings to guess or conjecture i-^imp. A 
j?p. divined ; ppr. divinmg. 

Divinely, (dc-vin'le) adv. In a divine manner; — by 
the agency <7f God ; — sui^remely ; excellently. 

Diviner, (do-vin'er) n. One who divines;— one who pre- 
tends to reveal secret things by supernatural means ; 
— a oojijcctiircr. 

Diving-bell, (div'ing-bel) ?>. A hollow vessel, some- 
tiinos bell-shaped, so amtrived as 1 H 

to enable persons to descend in- M 

to <leep water, and while under ^ 

water furnished with fresh air -X 

1 ^ means of a flexible pipe. J 2 L 

Divinity, (de-vin'e-te) 71. State of 
being divine ; Godhead ; — the 
Deity ; God ; — a false gixi ; — a 
celestial being inferior to God, 
but superior to man ; — sutler- ftlHlIlfl iilMPilli 
natural power or virtue ; — science | ||| H 

of divine things ; theology. 

Divisibility, (de-viz-e-bil'e-te) n. 

Tlie quality of being divisible; — . iMW II Ii g llliliHlffliP Il W 
j the general property of all ma- ^ .Diting-beU, - v 
teiial bodies of being cajiablc of division in their 
parts or oomixmont imrticles. 

Divisible, (de-viz'e-bl; a. Capable of being divided. 
Divisibly, (de-viz'e-ble) adv. In a divisible rnarmet. 
Division, (do-vizh'un) u. [L. divisio, from divulere, 
divisim.] Act of dividing ;— state of being divided ; 
— that wliich divides;— the portion separated % the 
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dividing of a mass (liffsronce in opinion or feeling ; 
•-HcUlS^nce of condition ; — separation of the members 
of a dediberative body to ascertain the Tote;->-process 
of finding how many times one number or quantity 
is contained in another; — the rule by which the 
operation is performed ; — a section of an army or 
fieet ‘r-'pl. Parts of a discourse ; heads. 

( de-vizh'un-al ) a. Marking or making 
division belonging to a district. 

Bivisix'e, (de*vis!'iv) «. Forming division or distribu- 
tion creating division or discord. 

Divisor, (de-viz'or) n. [L.J The number by which the 
dividend is divided. 

Divorce, (de-vSrs') ». fL. divoyfinm, from di» ami 
wrtere, to tum.J A legal dissolution of the marriage 
contract; — the separation of a married woman from 
the bed and board of her huBl>aml ; — separation of 
things closely united ; — the decree, by which marriage 
is dissolved. 

Divorce, (de-vors') v. i. To sei)arato by divorce ; — to 
disunite ; to sunder ; to put away : — imp. pjt. di- 
vorced ; ppr. divorcing. I marri^e tie. 

Divorcement, (de-vorsTnent) n. Act of dissolving the 
Divorcer, (de-vdm'er) n. The i)eiHon or cause that ju-o- 
duoes divorce. 

Divulge, (de-vulj') v. t. [L. di and vaUjnre, to make 
public, from vulgus, the common peoi)ie.j To make 
public; to reveal; to disclose i—iaiji. & jjp. divulged; 
ppr. ^vulging. 

Divulaion, (de-vuTshun) n. fL. dividftio, from dbrl- 
iere.] Act of pulling or plucking away; a rending 
asunder. frend. 

Divulaive, (de-vuls'iv) a. Tending to pull asunder or 
Dkzineii, (diz'e-nes) n. Giddiness ; vertigo. 

Dizzy, (diz'e) a. l/i.-S. dyng, foolish.J Having a 
sensation of vertigo ; giddy ; hence, confused ; indis- 
tinct ; — unreflecting ; heedless ; thoughtless. 

Dizzy, (diz'e) v. t. To wliiiT round ; to make giddy ; 
to confuse. 

Do, (do) n. A syllable attached to the fimt tone of 
the major diatonic scale fur the ]mrj)osoof solinization. 
Do, (ddo) n. A fejit ; what ono can perform a cheat; 
a trick ; — contraction of ditto. 

Do, (doo) V. t. or (f.Kxiltary. [A.-S. dda, Go. Uatgan.] 
To ixsrform ; to execute ; to make ; — ^t.o produce, .-is an 
effect or result ; to effect; — to ])erfonn completely ; to 
finish ; to accomplish ; — to cook corni>lotoly ; — to trans- 
late or transform into, as a written text ; — to <leceive ; 
to play a trick upon; to hoax; to humbug: — r. i. 
To act or behave to fare ; to be in a state with 
regard to sickness or health ; — to manage ; to accom- 

S lish a purpose ; to answer an end ; — imp. did; pp. 
one; ppr. doing. 

Docile or Dooible, (do'sil) a. [L. docilU, from doceri>, 
to teach.] 'I'ec'ichablo ; easily instructed; ready to 
learn; tractable. 

Docility, (do-aiTe-te) n. Teachableness ; readiness to 
learn ; aptness ; submissiveness, * 

Docimacy, (dos'e-ma-se) n. fG. dokimcnda, from doki- 
mazein, to assay metals.] The art or practice of assay- 
ing of ores and metals ; metallurgy. ] 

Docimastic, (dos-e-mas'tik) a. Proving by experiments i 
or tests. ! 

Dock, (dok) M. [A.-S. dorce.] A common weed of 
the genus Rurnex, liaving a long hap root and lai-ge 
broad leaves. 

Dock, (dok) V. t. To cut off, as the end of a thing ; to 
curtail ; to clip ; — ^to deduct from, as an account; — ^to 
break an entail ;— to defeat ; to bar ;-~to place in a 
dock, as a ship : — imp. & pp. docked ; ppr. docking. 
Dock, (d6k) ». [Icel. doch\] The stump of a tail, or 
the part left after cutting or clipping ; — ■ a case to 
cover the clipped or cut tail of a horse. 

Dock, (dok) n, {G. docM, receiptaole, from decimthai, 
to receive.! An inclosure artificially constructed on 
the side of a harbouf or bank of a river, and closed 


by gates, for the reception of ships usually classed 
as dry dock or graving dock, in wnich the water can 
be pumped out to facilitate i-epairs on the bottom 
of sliips ; and wet dock, in which tlie water is kept at 
high level to float the ships, and permit their exit 
at high tide tlie place where a onminal or accused 
pei-son stands in court. 

Dockage, (<lok'iij) n. A charge for the use of a dock. 
Docket, (dok'et) '/I. [From A paper containing 

the heads of a written document ;— a summary or 
digest a bill or label tied to goods ;— -a list of causes 
ready for hearing or trial. 

Docket, (dok'et) v. t. To make an abstract of the 
lieads of; — to enter in a docket; — to mark the con- 
tents on the iMUik of i)aper3 ; — to initial or mark 
im/i. & pp. docketed ; ppr. docketing, 

Docking, (dok'ing) n. Act of j^lacing ships in a dock. 
Dock-yard, (dok 'yard) n. A yard or magazine near a 
harbour for all kinds of naval stores and timber. 
Doctor, (dok'tcr) n. |L. from docere, to teach.] A 
teaclier or expounder ; one wIjo has received an 
honorary degree in any of the learned professions ; a 
man of Rcieuce, erudition, or professional acquiro- 
nients ; — one licensed to practise medicine; a ijhysi- 
ciaii ; — one of the authorities in the early or medi- 
jBval chnreh ; — a meelianical contrivance ; — ^the reser- 
voir or duct of ink in a steam press. 

Doctor, (dok'ier) v. t. To attend or treat as a physician; 

- -to make a doctor ; — r. i To practise physic : — imp. 

Ar pp. doctored ; ppr. doctoring. 

Doctoral, (dok'ter-al) a, Kelating to the degree or 
practice of a doctor. [of a doctor. 

Doctorate, (dok'ter-at) n. The degree, rank, or condition 
Doctorship, (tlok'tgr-ship) -a. Degree of a doctor ; doc- 
torate. 

Doctrinal, (<lok'irin-al) ct. Pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, doctrine ; pertaining to the act, mode, or means 
of teaching. [or form. 

Doctrinally, (<lok'triii-al-le) odv. Tn a doctiinal manner 
Doctrine, (dok'trin) fUdoefrma.] Act of teacliing; 
instruction ; — that which is taught ; a principle, or . 
the body of }>rinuiples, in any branch of knowledge ; 
dogma; tenet ; — tlie truths of the gospel ; instruction 
in gosi)t*l truth; form or system in which gospel truth 
is embiKlied or taught ; any siKJcial truth ; — loaniing ; 
knowledge. 

Document, (dok'u-ment) n. [L. documentum, from 
docere, to teach.] Prece])t ; direction ; — written in- 
struction ; evidence or jnoof ; — an official paper con- 
fining instruction, conveying infonnation, or estab- 
lishing the allegation of facts ; memorial ; certificate; 
affitlavit ; deed ; recoi«l. 

Document, (dok'u-ment) r. i. To furnish with docu- 
ments or with papers necessary to establish facts ; to 
instmet ; to direct. 

Documental, (dok-u-ment'al) n. Pertaining to instruc- 
tion ; consisting in, or derived from, documents. 
Documentary, (dok-u-meut'ar-e) «. Pertaining to writ- 
ten evidence ; consisting in doc»imeiits. 

Dodder, (dod'der) n. [Dan. dodder, Ger. doiter.‘\ A 
parasitical vine, which fixes itself to some other 
plant, and, decaying at the root, is nourished hy the 
plant that supports it. 

Dodecagon, (d5-dek'a-gon) w. fG. dodekn, twelve, and 
f/otiia, angle.] A regular figure or polygon bounded 
by twelve equal sides, and containing twelve equal 
angles. 

Dodecahedral, ( do-dek-a-he'dral ) 
o. Pertaining to a dodecahe- 
<iron. 

Dodecahedron, (d6-dek-a-he'dron) 
n. fG. dodeka, twelve, and hedra, 
seat.] A regiiliir solid contained 
under twelve equal and regular 
l>entagons; a solid having twelve Dodecahedrons, 
equal bases. 
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IDodge, (doj) v. i, [Probably a xnodificatioii of dog.] 
To start suddenly aside ; to shift in place or posi- 
tion to play fast and loose ; to be evasive ; to quib- 
ble ; — V. t. To evade by a sudden shift of place ; to 
escai^ by starting aside & pp. dodged ; ppr. 

dodging. [a dexterous device or trick. 

Dodge, (doj) *u. Act of evading by skilftil movement ; 

Dodger, (doj'er) 7i. One who dodges or evades ; one 
who uses tricky devices. 

Dodo, (d0'd6) n. fPg. doit do.] A bird of large size of 
the genua CoiinnhiUte, once inhabiting the Mauritius,, 
but now extinct. ffallow-deer. 

Doe, (d6) w. [A.-S. dd.] A she-deer ; the female of the 

Doer, (dOO'gr) n. One who does or performs ; an jictor ; 
an agent. \of do. 

Does, (duz). Third person singular )>remit indicative 

Doeskin, (dd'skin) n. The skin of the doe;— a com- 
pact twilled woollen cloth. 

Iroff, (dof) V. t. [From do and of.] To put off, as 
^ess ; to strip ; to divest ; — to rid one’s self of ; to de- 
fer ; to delay & pp. doffed; j>jir. doffing. 

Dog, (dog) n. [Icel. doggr, F. A quadruped 

of the genus there 

are more than thirty varie- 
ties ; — a moan worthless fel- 
low ; — ^a constellatioji called 
Sirius or Canicula; -an 
andiron with a dog’s head at i 
top;— a grappling iron a 
kind of catch or clutcli. 

Dog, (dog) V. t. To hunt ; — 

to follow insiduously or in- _ 

defatigably; to worry with 
importunity: — imp. &i pp. Dog. 

dogged; ppr. dogging. 

Dog-brier, (dog'bri-er) n. The dog-roso. 

Dog-cart, (dog'kart) n. A one-Iiorse vehicle for sports- 
men — so called from being used to carry dogs for 
hunting in an open space behind ; — a light jaunting 
vehicle. {▼ory clieaj). 

Dog-cheap, (dog'cliSp) a. Cheap as dog’s meat or olfal ; 

Dog-day, (dog'da) n. One of the days when Sinus or 
the Dog-star rises and sets with the s\in. 

Doge, (doj) n. [It. from I;, dux, a loader.] The chief 
magistrate in the republics of Venice and Genoa. 

Dog-eaxed, (dog'erd) a. Having the cornens of tlie 
leaves turned down by careless usage sjiid of a l^iok. 

Dogfish, (dog'fish) 7J. A species of shark. 

Dog-fiy, (do^fli) »i. A native, voracio^is, and luting fly. 

Dog^d, (dogged) a. [From dog.] Surlily ohstinate ; 
sullen ; morose. [Icnly ; obstinately. 

Doggedly, (dog'ed-le) adv. In a dogged manner ; sul- 

Doggedness, (dog^ed-nes) 7i. Sullen ne.ss; moroseiu!.ss. 

Dogger, (dog'er) 7i. [!),] A two-niiisted fisliing vessel, 

fised esi>ecially by the Dutch. 

Dogg^ei, (do^gr-el) a. [From dog.] Dow in style 
and irregular in measure. flar veiuo. 

Doggerel, (dog'er-el) n. Mean, undignified, and irregti- 

Doggish, (dog'ish) a. Like a dog ; churlish ; snap- 

^^-head, (dogTied) n. Part of a gunlock. 

• Dog-kennel, (dog-ken'nel) 7i. An inclosed yard or ken- ' 
nel where dogs are kept. 

Dog-Latin, (dog'Lat-in) n. Barbarous Latin. 

Dogma, (dog'ma) n. [L. dogma, G. dogma, ft-oni dokein, 
to think.] Form in which truth is apprehended; 
opinion; belief; — manner of express! jig doctrinal 
truth ; formula ; canon ; — established principle, max- 
im, or tenet; — authoritative expression ojf truth ; an 
arhitra^ article of belief. 

Dogmatical, (dog-mat'ik-al) a. Pertaining to a dogma; 
— magisterial ; — positive ; asserted with authority ; 
authoritative. [arrogantly. 

Dogmatically, (dog-mat'ik-al-le) adv. Positively; 

Dogmatics, ((lo|:-mat’iks) n. sing. The forms of Chris- 
tian doctrine the history of doctrines; historical 


discussion of the diffiereut modes in which Chris- 
tian truth has been presented and defended. 

Dogmatism, (dog'mat-izm) n. Positive assertion;— 
positiveuess in opinion or in disputation ; — laying 
down the law;— orroj^nt assumption of right or ability 
to determine a question. 

Dogmatist, (dog'mat-ist) n. One who dogmatizes. 

Dogmatize, (dog'mat-iz) v. i. ’I’o assei*t ixisitively; to 
teach with bold and undue confidence; to advance 
W'itli assumption of authority: — imp. & pp, dog- 
matized; 2jpr. dogmatizing. 

Dogmatizer, (dog'mat-iz-gr) 7i. One who dogmatizes. 

Dog-rose, (dog'rdz) n. A species of wild rose which 
bears the liij). 

Dog’s-ear, (dogzMr) 71 . The corner of a loaf in a book 
turned down like the ear of a dog. 

Dog’s-fennel, (dogz'feu-nel) n. A plant, a)rn-camomile. 

Dog-shores, (dog'sliorz) n . Pieces of timber used to pre- 
A'ent a vessel from starting, while the keel-blocks are 
being kiken oni before launching. 

Dog-star, (dog'stai-) n. Hirius, a star of the first mag- 
nitude, who.se rising and setting wdth the sun gave 
name to the dog-(lay.s. 

Dog-tooth, (dog'totith) n . A sharp-pointed human tooth, 
growing between the inclsfu-s and grinders, and re- 
sembling a (hig’.s tooth — eye-tooth, [treatment. 

Dog-trick. (<U>g'trik) n. An ill turn; sm-ly or brutal 

Dog-watch, (dog'woch) n. One of two watches on 
l)oard ship of two Viours each, the first’ being from 

4 to 0, the second from 0 to 8 o’clock p.m. 

Dogwood, (< log 'wood) n. A genus t)f small trees, 

tho vvoixl of which is hard and serviceable. 

Doiljr, (doil'o) n. A si^cies of woollen stuff; — a small, 
napkin, generally coloured, set on the table with fruit 
and wine. (al>out half a farthing. 

Doit, (doit) n. [D. dull.] A small Dutch coin, worth 

Dolce, (dol'cha) adr. [It.] »Softly ; sw^eetly— a direc- 
tion to the musical i>erfarmer. 

Dole, (drd) /#. [A.-B. fid/, f/c**/.] Act of dividing and dis- 
tributing; — that whiclj is dealt or distributed ; alms ; 
charity ; gratuity ;— blows dealt out ;~gi*ief ; sorrow. 

Dole, (ddl) V. 1. I’o deal out in small portions; to dis- 
tribute: — imp. p/i. doled; ppr. doling. 

Doleful, (dorfddJ) a. (Sorrowful; expressing grief; 
querulous ; — - feeling grief ; molaTicholy ; — convoying 
grief ; dismal :~rueful; wofiiJ. [sadly. 

Dolefully, (doJ'fuol-le) adr. In a doleful manner; 

Dolefulness, (fldrfddl-nes) n. (Sorrow; gloominess; dis- 
iriulness ; melancholy. 

Dolesome, (dorsum) a. Doleful ; dismal ; sorrowful. 

Doll, (dol)7/. [G. eidolon.] A pujjpetor habyfor achild. 

Dollar, (flol'lar) n. (An abbreviation of Joachims- 
thaler.] A silver coin of the United .States, Mexico, 
Si)aiu, &c. — fron> 4s. 2f/. to 4s. 10c/. 

Dolmen, (dol'men) n. [Celt.] A table of stones, or a 
large stone rescmljliTig a table, found among the rehca 
of tho druids ; a cromlech. [lime. 

Dolomite, (dol'o-mit) n. A magnesian carbonate of 

Doloriferous, (do-ler-iPer-ns) a. [L. dolor, paiii, and 
/<»rTe, to bear.] Producing pain or distress. ^ 

Doloriflc, (db-ler-ifik) a. [L. dolorificus, from dolor and 
facere, to mfike.J Causing pain or grief; dolorous. 

Dolorous, (db'ler-us) a. Pull of dolour or grief; — 
occasioning pain or grief ;— dismal ; sorrowftil ; pain- 
ful; distressing. 

Dolorously, (doler-us-le) adv. In a dolorous manner. 

Dolour, (do'lgr) n. [L. from dolere, to grieve.] Pain; 
grief; distress; anguish. 

Dolphin, (dol'fin) n. [L. delphin, delphinus.] A ceta- 
ceous mammal ; — a fish of about _ 

5 feet in length, celebrated for — 
its surprising changes of colour 
when dying. 

Dolt, (dolt) n. [A.-S. c?ro/, ft*om 
dvelan, to err.] A heavy, stupid Dolphin, 
fellow hlod^bead; dunce ; simpleton. 
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ce; duU in initeUect: 
Dttln«ss of iiitellect; 


JMWHneiM, (dolt^i*h-nes) n. Dttlnoss of intellect; 
iSupdity. 

3)Qmt (duni). A termination eignlfyii^ right, property 
or*;<j*aility, Jurisdiction. 

B<nkiidn, (dO-iuan') n. [Tj. .domimum, from do>ninns, 
n^ter, from a house.] Dominion ; autiun'r 

ity territory over which dominion is erorteu; — 
landed property; estate; tkpeciaibj^ the land about 
mansion-house of a lord, and in, his imuiediato 
occupancy. [landed estates, 

ZH^anial, (do-maii'e-al) o. Belated to dunniins or 

Dome, (dom) n. [L. domiti, a house.] A. building ;->a 
noble edifice; fabric ;--a structure raised above tiie roof 
of an edifice, usually Ijemispherical in fonn ; a cupola; 
— aiiy erection riefeenibling the dome pr cupola of ,a 
building ; — ^the upper part of a furnace. 

DomdStio, (dd<mes^tik) a. [L. douiesticut, from donnu, 
house.} Belonging to the house or Iioine ; pertaining 
to one’s i)lace of residence, and to the family ; — per- 
taining to a nation considered as a family, or home, 
or to one’s oiwn country ; intestine ;--remaiuing much 
at home ; devoted to home duties or pleasures ; — ^living 
in'Ot near the habitations of man; tame; — made in 
one’i own house, nation, or gountry. 

Xleinestio, (dd-mes'tik) n. One who lives in the family 
of another, as a chaplain, secretai-y, or comi>anion; a 
servant or hired attendant residing in the house ; — pi. 
Newspai)er paragrai)h8 relating to home or local 
.mutters. 

Dbxh^tieally, (du-mos'tik-al-e) adv. In a domestic 
manner ■; relatively to homo or household (iffairs; 
jpiivately. 

IhnnMtioate, (do-mes'tik-at) v. t [L. dometticare, from 
dmnut, house.] To make domestic ; to familiarize ; to 
treat as one of the family ; — to retire from the public ; 
to remain much at home to accustom to live near 
the habitations of man : tti tame ’.—imp. pp. domes- 
lioated; ppi\ domesticating. 

Doiuestioation, (d^-mos-tik-a^slLun) n. The act of 
domesticating. 

Dmhett, (dom'et) n. A jdain cloth, of which tlie warp 
is cotton and the weft woollen. 

DozhioeUe, (dom’e-sil) n. fL. domicilium, from doimit, a 
house.] An abode or mausion; place of permanent 
residence ; — a residence at a particular i»lace .accom- 
panied with positive or presumptive ju-oof ef an inten- 
tion to remain thehj. 

Domicile or Domiciliate, (dom'e-sil) v. t. To establish 
in a&ted residence; — ^to render domestic or familiar: 
— imp. & pp. domiciled ; ppr. domiciling. 

Domioiliary, (dom-e-sil'e-ar-e) a. Pertaining to a do- 
infcile, or the residence of a person or family intrud- 
ing into a house for purposes of searching. 
Domciliation, (dom-e-sU-e-u shun) n. Penuauent resi- 
adnee. [rule. 

Dominance, (domain -ans) n. Ascendancy ; authority ; 
Dominant, (dom'in-aut) «. [L. doniinmis, ppr, of dmm- 
navi.} Ruling; prevailing; governing; presiding; 
aicendant ; predominant. 

Dbndnant, (dom'in-aiit) n. The fifth tone of the scale. 
Dominate, (domln-at> v.t. [L. dominari^ from do- 
9)tin4(«, master, from domm, house.] To predofiiiiiate 
to rule; to govern;—-!?. ». To predominate: — 
imp. &pp. doimnated; ppi\ dominating. 

Dm^nation, (ddm-in-il'shun) h. Exercise of power in 
i;ijihng;,douunji<>^: government: authority; tyrann)',; 

the supi>osed ordere of angelical beifigs. 
ruv^* ^ tT*- domi aer. ] To rule witli 

sway ; to bluster ; to swell with 
the P®p>'*&hi>tion : — imp. ds pp. domineered ; ppr. 
cover the . * * 

Dook, (dpk) Bnlkig with insolenoie; 

to receive.] Lbearing; iyntnnicaL 
the aide of a. [L. deminieus dies, the 


Itoni’sdtty.j Indicating Eprd>d«^(M: .Sunday fT^tolat* 
ing to, or given by, our Ldixi. ‘ ; 

Dominican, (dd-min'ik-ah) a. Belonging pr relating to 
the Dominicans, or to St. Dominic. 

Dominioan, (do-min'iJtTan) n. One of the pidet Of 
monies founded by Dominic de Giizinan :- 7 -c^ed ’iUao 
predicmits, pveaching-fnai^ jacobins, ana htuch-fndn. 
Dominie, (dom'in-e) n. [L. dwiiniiSj master, from 
domus, house.] A sclioolmaster ; — a pareon, 

Dominion, (dd-min'yuu) n. [L. dominhim.] Soyierei^ 
or supreme .authority ; — superior promihchce ; liredd: 
ininance;— a governing power of very high rank 
the right to govern others ; sorereigiity ; ^Vcimentoi 
rule ;— that wliich is governed ; territory; state; king- 
dom ; principality ; subjects ; — the powCr to dispose or 
use what is one’s own ; possessions ; iiersonal property; 
— 2>l. An order of angels. . 

Domino, (dom'in-d) n. [It. and Sp., from Tx dominiii, 
master.] A cajx) with a hood, formerfjr ‘woni by 
priests a mourning veil wor.h by women ; — a hal^- 
inask ; — a long, loose cloak, with a liood; usdd as’ a 
disguise ; — a person wearing a domino ]—2^L ^ gaipp 
played with twenty-Cight pieces of ivory, <fcc., Indented 
on the face with sppfs froni a one to doiibic-six;— one 
of the jil^es wit^t which the game is played, 

Don, (don) n. pSp., Eg. dom, It. donno, fr-oni L. doinU 
nut, mufeter;] ' Sir ’; Mr. ; Mignior — a title of courtesy 
in Siiain ;Aa grand personage, or one making jireteli- 
sion to cPiiserxuenco the students’ name for the head 
men ht oPllege. 

Don, (don) v. i. [To do on.] To (lre.ss ; to put on ; to 
invest one’s self with;— twy). & pp. donned; ppr. 
donning. ' \ 

Donation, (dd-na'shun) n. Act of giving ;-7:tha1/ ''vldch 
is given ; a gift ; a grant ; a grant of money to a 
chaiitabio puri^so; — benefaction; gratuity; largess; 
preseiitjition. 

Donative, (don'a-tiv) n. [L. donatirvrn, fix>m don«7‘^j 
A gift ; a gv.atuity ; a present ; — a benefice oonferted 
by the founder or patron, with uit presentation or iii- 
[ duction by tile ordinary. , 

Donative, (don'a-tiv) a. Vested or vesting by dphatiojz> 

I Donax, (doii'aks) n. A genus of molluscous bivalves. , 
Done, (dun) pp. of do. Eerformod ; executed ; firiisheil; 
— ^given out ; issued ; made public ; — w'ord used |n 
accepting an offer, wager, or bet. . . / . 

Donee, (do-mV) n. [F. dnnn6, pp. of dmpxer, ifi‘e(m 
L. douai-e.] One to whom a gift or doinitioii is made; 
one to whom a grant or transfer of lands or tei^e- 
ments is conveyed. 

Donjon, (donjon) n. A massive tower iir^jmciont 

obstinate a.nd wrong-lieaded :^B|’ fro 

jin ) w. ^ small ^^iatant 

engine in steam-vessels, de- Donjon, 

riving its steam from the boiler. 

Donna, (dou'na) n. [It. donuu, L. , c/oJidim, .^8tre8i|,] 

' A lady; madam; mistress. ! 

Donor, (do'ner) n. (F. doniKW}*, from t6 

give.] , pne who gives or bestows grafuijfcibhsly ;, a 
benefaptor one mxo confers a, power or estate.' 
Dpohrgraes, (dCob'gras) v. A perennial creeping gtuJW 
mu(^, mired in tlm Eae ^ 

Doodle^ (ddCdT) ' [Perhaps corrupted from do little.] 
A trifier; a simple fellow. 
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Booly» (dOOl'e) n. In the East Indies, a palanauin for 
the sidk; 

Doom, (doom) v. t. To prouoance sentence oir judgment 
on; to condemn to ordain as penalty; to mulct or 
fine to destine; to fix iirevooabJy the of ; — ituiK 

6ip'p. doomed; ppr. dooming. 

Doom, (doom) [A. *8. dom, lo&l. do»ir, Go. dojjjs.] 
Judgment; judicial sentence ; penal decree; — that to 
which one is doornail or sentenced : penalty : fate ; 
destruction ; final condemnation ; ruin. 

Doomsday, (doumz'da) n. A day of sentence, or con- 
demnation ; — the day of the final judgment. 
Doomsday-book, (d66mz'dil-b0dk) n. A l)Ook compiled 
by order of William the Conqueror, containing a sur- 
vey of all England, with a view to taxation. 

Door, (dor) n. [A.-S. dora, L. /o7’c.<.J An opening in 
the walls of a house for going in and out at the 
frame of boards or other material by which an oj^en- 
ing into or in a house is closed ; — means of api)ruach 
or access ; — portal ; entrance. 

Door-bcdl, (dor'bel) n. A hell that can bo rung at the 
outer door of a dwelling to give notice of visitoi*s, etc. 
Door-keeper, (ddi’'k6p-er) n. One who guards the en- 
trance of a house or iniblic building ; a i)orter ; a 
janitor. 

Door-nail, (dur'nal) n. The nail or knob on wliicli the 
knocker of a door strikes, 

Door-vray, (dSr'wa) n. The passage by a door. 

Dor, (dor) ». [A.-S. doro, drone.] The black-bectlo or 
the hedge-chafer. 

Dorado, (d6-rii'do) it. fSp. dorado, gilt.] A southern 
constellation containing six stars;— a largo fish, a spe- 
cies of dolphin. 

Dbree, (do-rc') n. An acanthopterygions fish esteemed 
a table delicacy, commonly called Jo/m Ihry, from 
F. jawne-doro, yellowish-golden, 

Doric, (dor'ik) a. Pertaining to Doris, or tlio Dorian 
race, in unciont Greece ; — 
belonging to or resembling 
the second order t)f architec- 
ture relating to one of the 
ancient musical modes or 
keys. 

Doriciam, (dor'e-sizra) n. A 
phrase of the Doric dialect, 

Dormaiuoy, ( doriman - so ) n. 

State of being dormant ; 
quiescence. 

Dormant, (dormant) a. [F. ppr. of dormir, to slee]>.] 
Sleeping ; hence, not in action ; quiescent ; not dis- 
close, asserted, or insisted on ; — in a sleepingjwsture. 
Dormant, (doirimant) n. The hirge beam lying a<;ross 
a room ; a joist a sleeper. 

Dormer-window, (dor'mer- win'd u) i?. I', dormir, Ij. 
donnire, to sleep.] A wiudoAv placed vertically on 
the inclined plane of the roof of a house. 

Dormitive, (dorime-tiv) n. [L. doi'mire, to sleep.] A 
medicine to promote sleep ; an opiate ; a narcotic ; 
a soporific^ 

Dormitive, (dor'me-tiv) a. Causing sleep. 

Dormitory, (dor'me-tor-e) n. [L. dorm,itorium, from 
donnire, to sleep.] A room, suite of rooms, or build- 
ing, used to sleep in ; a bed-room the gallery in a 
convent or monasteiy divided into cells for the nuns 
or monks. 

Dormouse, (dorimous) n. [Prov. Eng. dorm, to doze, and 
7)iouj>(?.] A small rodent mam- 
mal which lives on trees like the 
isquirrel, and feeds on acorns, 
nuts, <bo.-^a cpiled because it is 
wuaily torpid during the winter. 

Domic, (doruik) n. Coarse dam- 
ask and table-linen, made at 

Totlmay. • _ 

Domooh, (dorinoch) n. A stout Dormouse, 
figured linen, first made in ]><n'noch, Scotland. 
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IS^skll^orsal) ((. {L. the back.] Pe rtaf^i^ g' 

Dor^erotts, (dor-sif§r-ue) a. [L. derrsum, the Isack, 
and fen'e, to boar.] Bearing soods on tlio back of 
the leaves, as the ferns. 

Dorsum, (dor'sum) ». [LJ The of a hill;— the 
back of the body. 

Dose, (dos) n. [G. d/a^U, from didonai, to give.] 
Quantity of medicine given or proscribed at one time ; 
any tiling nauseous that one is obliged to take; potion; 
dmught. ..-V, 

Dose, (dos) r. t. To form into suitable do.se8 ; — to jpro 
meilicino or physic to ; — to give any thing nauseous 
to:— 7J5>p. & pp. dosed; ppr. dosing. 

Dost, (dust), tiecond person presen t of do. 

Dot, (dot) n. [Perhaps from, A.-S. dyttun, to closi up.] 
A small i)oint or spot made %vith a pen or . other 
poiiitcnl instrument; a speck;— in music, a point placed 
after a note or rest, to Jengtlicn the sound or paiiso. 
[F. dot, from L. dos, dot is, dowrj'.] A man'iago por- 
tion ; dowry. 

Dot, (dot) V. t. To mark with dots or specks,; io 
divemify with small detached objects ; — i. To make 
dots or spooks : — imp. k pp. dotted; ppr. dotting* 
Dotage, (doiTij) 71. [From doir.J Childishness ; imbe- 
cility of mind, p.articularly in old ape; senility; — 
excessive foiidnoss; weak and foolish affection. 

Dotal, (dOt'al) a. [L. dotalis, from ofos, dowry.] Per- 
taining to a dowry or marriage settlement. 

Dotard, (dot'cnl) n. [From dote.] A man whose in- 
tellect is impaired by age; — a foolishly fond fellow. 
Dotation, (dO-tu'shun) n. [Ij. dofare, to endow, from 
dos, dower.] Act of bestowing a mairiage iiortion 
on a woman; — endow'meiit; establishment of funds 
for su})X)ort, as of an ho.spital. 

Dote, (dot) r.i. [D. doten, F. radoter, to rave.] To 
have the intellect impaired, especially by age;, so that 
the mind wanders or wavers to be excessively or 
foolishly fond: — imp, & pp. doted; ppr. doting, 

Doter, (liot'or) n. One who dotes. 

Doth, (dutli). Third person present of do. 

Dotingly, (dd'ting-le) ado. With extreme affection; 
fondly ; exccsjsively. 

Dotted, (dot'od) a. 'Marked w'ith dot.s or small spots ; 
diversified with small, detached objects. 

Dottrel, (doPrel) v. [iVom dote..] A w'ading bird of 
the genua (JruUus, a congener of the plovers. , It is 
said to imitate the action of the fowder, and to be 
easily taken by stratagem; — a silly fellow; a dupe; 
a gull. 

Double, (dub'I) a. [F. from L. dnpUx, from duo, two, 
and plicare, to fold.] Noting two things of the same 
kind ; existing t>r exhibited in jiairs ;— twofold ; twice 
as much divided into two; of two kinds; acting 
two iiarts ; serving two purposes ; vacillating ; de- 
ceitful. 

Double, (dubd) adv. Twice ; twofold. . 

Double, (dub'l) v. t. To multiply by two; to make twice 
as great :--to fold one part upon another partof; — 
to contain or bo worth twice as much as to piuss 
around or by ; — to unite, as ranks or files, aq os ;to form 
one; — 1 \ i. To increase or grow to twice as much ; — 
to return upon one’s track ;— to use shifts or arti- 
fices ‘.—imp. <t iip. doubled ; doubling. T ’ 
Double, (dub'l) n. Twice as much;— that which is 
doubled over or together; a jjlait ; a fold ;r-a turn in 
running to escape pursuers ; hence, a trick ; a ; 
an artifice ; — a counterpart. . [rels, os a gun. 

Double-barrelled, (dub'l-bar-eld ) a. Having two bar- 
Double-base, (dub'l-bas) 7i, The largest and lowest- 
toned instrument in the violin fpi:;zu. , , 

Double-cylinder engine, (dubl-sil'en-dcr-en'jin) n. A 
marine engine which has two cylinders placed exadily 
at right angles to the ci'auk-shi^. 

Double-dealer, (dubl-d61'sr) n. One who acts tvro dif- 
ferent parts. 
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Dimbl»*deali]ijry (diiVl>dS11iig) n. ArtdJBoe ; duplicity. 
DouU«-entry, (dubl>en'tre) n. A mode of book-keep> 
ix® ia which every ilem or sum is entered to the debit 
of one account, and the credit of another, so that 
thje ledger shouJd always balance. 

Double-minded, (dub'l-mind'ed) a. Having different 
minds at different times; unsettled; wavering; un- 
stable. [doubled ; duplicity. 

Doubleness, (dub'l-nes) w. State of lieing double or 
Double-quick, (dubl-kwik) n. The fastest time or stop 
in marching next to the run, requiring 165 stejw, each 
83 inches in length, to be taken in one minute. 
Doubler, (dub'lgr) n. One who, or tluit which, doubles. 
Double-star, (dub'l-star) n. Two stars bo near to each 
other as to be seen seijarate by means of a telescope 
only. 

Doublet, (dublet) n. [F. doublet, dim. of double.] 
Two of the same kind ; a pair ; a couple ; — the inner 
garment of a man ; a waistcoat. 

Double-tongued, (dub'l-tungd) a. Speaking differently 
about a thing at different; times ; deceitful. 

Doublets, (dublets) 7t. pi. Two dice which, having 
been thrown, have each the same number of spots on 
the face lying uppermost. 

Doubling, (dubling) n. Rcdu])lication ; turning or 
winding to escape pursuit; shift; quirk; artitice; sail- 
ing round, as a capo or promontory. 

Doubloon, (dttb-loonO «. [Sp. doblou,] A Spanish and 
Portuguese coin, being double the value of the pu- 
toU, or about thirty-two shillings. 

Doubly, (dub'le) <tdv. In twice the quantity ; to 
twice the degree. 

Doubt, (dout) V. i. [F. doubter, L. duhitare.] To bo 
in a state of xincertainty ; to question to be in a 
state of suspense ; to fluctuate ;— to bo audetcrraiiied; 
to hesitate; — to be apprehensive ; to I’ear; to suspect ; 
—V. t. To question or hold (piestionable; to hesitate 
to believe ; — to fear ; to apprehend ; to suspect ; to 
distinrst; to withhold confidence from : — imp. dc pp. 
doubted; ppr. doubting. 

Doubt, (dout) n. Uncertainty of mind ; suspense; un- 
settled opinion ; — uncertainty of condition; fear; ap- 
prehension;— distrust of others ; suspicion ; difficulty 
expressed or urged for solution; objection ; state of 
perplexity, as to moral or j'eligious ti'uih; irresolu- 
tion; — unl^lief ; diflioulty; scejitioal objection. 
Doubtable, (dout'a-bl) a. Capable of being doubtoil ; 
questionable. 

Doubter, (dout'gi-) n. One who doubts. 

Doubtful, (dout'fbol) ft. Dubious ; not settled in opin- 
ion ; undetermined — said of a pei^ion ; — .ambiguijus ; 
equivocal ; undeflned — said of an expression ; — not 
dear or certain ; questionable— said of a statement 
or proposition ; — of uncertaiii issue; undecided, as an 
event; — affected by fear; distrusti’ul; suspicious. 
Doubtfully, (dout'fool-le) adr. In a doubtful manner. 
Doubtfulness, (dout'fool-nes) ri. A state of being doubt- 
ful; dubiousness; ambiguity; uncoi’tainty. 

Doubtinglj, (dout'ing-le) adv. 'Without perfect confid- 
ence; suspiciously; warily; dubiously. 

Doubtless, (doutles) adv. Witlxout doubt or question; 
unquestionably. 

Douoe, (doOs) ft. [F. doux, from L. dulcis, sweet.] ; 
Quiet; sober; sedate. 

Douceur, (ddo-sgr') «. [F. from dmix, sweet.] A pre- 
sent or gift; a bribe. 

Douche, (doosh) n. [F., from L. duccre, to lead.] A 
jet or current of water or vapour directed upon some 
diseased pait) of the body, to benefit it medicinally. 
Dough, (dd)?t. fA.-S. dah.] A mass of flour or meal 
moistened and kneaded, but not yet baked. 

Doughtily, (dow'te-le) adv. In a doughty manner; 
bravely; valorously. 

Doughtmesi, ( dow'te-nes ) n. The quality of being 
doughty; valour; bravery. 

Dou^ty, Cdow-te') a. (A.-S. dohtig, from dugan, to 


be able or strong.] Charaoterixed by bravery; valiant; 
redoubtable. 

Doughy, (do'e) a. Like dough ; soft; yielding to pres- 
sure ; pliable ; pale ; weakly. 

Douse, (dous) v.i. [G. duein, to plunge into.] To 
thrust or plunge into w'ater ; to dip ; — to strike or 
lower in haste, as a sail ; to slacken suddenly; — to 
extinguish, as a light : — imp. & p/>. doused ; ppr. 
dousing. 

Dove, (duv) n. [A.-S. duva, Scot, doo, H. dabab, to 
murmur.] A bird of the pigeon family, some species 
of whicli are domesticated, and all of gentle and inof- 
fensive character; — a tame pigeon; — a word of en- 
dearment. [which domestic pigeons breed. 

Dove-cot, (duv'kot) ii. A small building or box in 
Dovelet, (duv let) n. A young or little dove. 

Dover’s powder, (do'vcrz-pow'der) n. [So called from 
Dover, its inventor, an Knglish i)hysician.] A com- 
pound of ipec.acuan]ia, opium, and sulphate of pot- 
ash, designed as a sedative and sudorific. 

Dove’s-foot, (duvzToot) n. A i^lant of the Geranium 
Bijecies. 

Dovetail, (duv'tal) n. A joint or tenon made by lettix\g 
one piece, in the form of a dove’s 
tail spread, into a corresponding 
cavity in anotlier, so that it can 
not be drawn out. 

Dovetail, (duv'tal) v. t. To unite 
by a tenon in form of a dove’s 
fail spread, let into a board or 
timl>er ; — to fit irjgeniously ; — Dovetail. 

iiup. & pp. dovetailed; ppr. dovetailing. 

Dowablc, (dow'a-bl) (/. [Frcmi dou-cr.j Capable of 
being endowe<l ; entitled to dower. 

Dowager, (dow'a-jpr) n. [F. douairihre, from douaire, 
dower.] A widow endowed, or having a jointure — 
chiefly applie<l to the widows of personages of rank. 
Dowdy, (dow'de) a. [Scot, damlic.] Awkward; ill- 
dressed ; vulgar-looking ; slovenly. 

Dowdy, (dow'de) 'u. An awkwai’d, ill-dressed, inele- 
gant woman. 

Dowdyish, (dow'de-ish) a. Like a dowdy. 

Dowel, (dow'el) v. t. To fasten together by dowels : — 
i7up. & pp. dowelled ; jipr. dowelling. 

Dowel, (dow'oJ) n. A uooden or iron pin or tenon 
used in conneeting two pieces of >vood or otlior sub- 
stance, as boards o)' felloes— the pin is driven in half 
its length into one board, and then is fitted into a 
corresponding hole made in the other; a dourd-pin. 
Dower, (dow'ei) n. [F. douaire, from L. dotare, to 
endow.] Endowmejjt ; gift ; — the property with 
which a woman is endowed ; — that which a woman 
brings to her husband in marriage ; — ^that portion of 
the real estate of a man whiclx his widow ei\joys dur- 
ing her life. [tion. 

Dowered, (dow'erd) a. Furnislied with dower or por- 
Dowerless, (dow'er-les) «. Destitute of dower ; por- 
tionless. 

Dowlas, (dow'las) n. [Probably from Doullens, in 
France, formerly celebrated for this manufacture.] A 
kind of coarae linen cloth. 

Down, (down) n. [Icel. dUn.] The fine soft feathers 
of birds, especially of the eider duck; — the fine hair 
growing on the clun at puberty ; — the pubescence of 
plants; the pappus or fine hairy growth by which 
seeds are conveyed, as in the thistle. 

Down, (down) u. [A.-S. dUn, F. dune, from Ir. dUn, 
hiU, fortified hill.] A bank or hillock of sand thrown 
up by the sea;— a tract of sandy and barren land ; 
— a la^e open plain on elevated land A road 
for shipping in the English Channel, near Deal. 

Down, (down) prep. [A.-S. ad-ftn, from dtm, hill.] 
Along a descent; towards a lower place, station, or 
liosition toward the mouth of a river, or toward 
the place where water is discharged into the ocean or 
a lake. 






Down, (down) adv. In a descending direction ; tend- 
ing from a higher to a lower place from a higher 
to a lower condition ; — ^froin a remoter or higher an- 
tiqnitjr ; — below the horizon in a low position or 
condition; on the ground; — in humility* disgrace, 
and the like. 

Down, (down) a. Downcast ; dejected ; — downright ; 
plain ; fiat ; absolute ; positive downward ; proceed- 
ing from the chief termiruis. 

Downcast, (down'kast) a. Cast downwaird; directed 
to the ground. 

Downfall, ( down'fawl ) n. A falling downward; — a 
sudden descent from rank, reputation, happiness, or 
the like ; destruction ; min. 

Downfallen, (dowuTawln) a. Fallen ; mined. 
Downhearted, (down'hart-ed) a. Dejected in spirits. 
Downhill, (down'hil) o. Declivous; descending; sliqung. 
Down-lying, (down'li-ing) n. Act of lying down ; — , 
time of repose ; — ^period of confinement ; travail in 
child-birth. 

Downright, (down'rit) adv. straight down ; perj>en- 
dicularly; — in plain terms ; ab8«.)lutely; completely. 
Downright, (down'rit) a. Plain; iincerenioniouH ; ; 
blunt — said of persons; — plain ; undisguised; abso- ' 
lute ; unm ixed —said of things. 

Down-sitting, (down'sit-ing) n. Act of sitting down ; 
repose. ^ [lloor. 

Down-stairs, (down'st;T,rz) a. Below ; upon a lower 
Down-stairs, (down'stfirz) adi', Down the stairs ; to 
a lower floor. [from the chief terminus. 

Down-train, (down'trrm) v. A railway train dei»arting 
Downtrodden, ( down' trod- n ) a. Trodden * down ; 
trampled under foot. 

Downward, (down'werd) a. Declivous; bending; — 
moving from a higher to a lower place ; tending to- 
ward the earth or its centre ;— descending from a liead 
or source; — tending to a lower condition; depress- 
ing : dejecting. 

Downwards, (down'werdz) adv. [From domi and 
icurd] From a higher to a lower ])lace; in a descend- 
ing course ; — from a higher to a lower condition ; — 
from a remote time. 

Downy, (down'e) a. Covered with down; — made of or 
resembling dow’ii ; hence, soft ; sootliing. 

Dowry, (dow're) n. A gitt;— the esiatt! which a woman 
brings to her husband in inarruigo; — the i)oi tion given 
with a wife ; dower. 

Doxological, (doks-o-loj'ik-al) a. Peitaining to dox- 


ology; giving praise Ut God. 

Doxology, (doks-oPo-je) n. [G. doxologla^ from doxa, \ 
opinion, glory, and legein, to sjieak.]' Act or Ibrni of 
giving glory to God ; especioUi/, a short hymn express- 
ing praise and honour to God! 

Doze, (doz) V. i. [Dan. dos<\ to make dull, A.-H. dims, 
dull.] To slumber ; to sleox> lightly ; to lie drowsy or 
half asleep ; — v. t. To jiass or spend rime in drowsi- 
ness; to stupefy: — imp. pp. dozed; p/a-. dozing. 
Doze, (doz) n. A light sleep ; a slumber; a nap. 

Dozen, (duz'n) w. [F. douzainc, from douze, twelve, 
from L. duodecim.} A collection of twelve ; a set of 
twelve. ^ fclination t<» sleep. 

Doziness, ( doz'e-Ties ) n. Drowsiness; heaviness; iu- 
Dozy, (doz e) a. Drowsy ; heavy ; inclined to slec]) ; 
sleepy ; sluggish. 

Drab, (drab) n. fA.-S. drahbe, dregs.] A slut; a strum- 
pet; a prostitute. 

Imb, (d^b) n. [P. ilrap, cloth.] A kind of thick, 
woollen cloth of a dun, or dull brownish-yellow or 
gray colour. [called. 

Drab, (drab) a. Of a dun colour, like the cloth so 
Drabble, (draVl) v. t. [A.-S. drahbe, dr^s,] To 
draggle ; to wet and befoul i’. i. I'o fish for bar- 
bels with a long line and rod :—imp. &, pp. drabbled; 
jppr. drabblingo 

Jhmehma, (diw^'ma) n. [G.^ draclvmM, drasgesthai, to 
grasp with the hand.] Ancient Greek silver coin of 


the average value of 9|d. ; — an andent Gi'eek wei^^t 
about 2 dwt. 7 grs. Troy. 

Draif, (draf) »j. [A.-S. drahbe, dregs.] Refuse; lees: 
dregs ; wash given to swine, or grains to cows ; refuse 
of malt from the brewery. 

Draffy, (draf'e) a. Dreggy; waste ; worthless. 

Draft, (draft) u. [Oii^nally a corinipt spelling of 
draught.] Act of drawing; — a 8elo<;tion of men from 
a military company;— -an order directing the payment 
of money ; a bill of exchange ; — a deduction made 
from the gross weight of goods;— a figure desoribeil 
on paper ; sketch ; outline ;— depth of water neces- 
saiy to float a sliip ; — a current of air ; — ^first or rough 
copy of a written comijosition ; — n. pi. Game played 
on a checkered board. 

Draft, (draft) /•. t. To dj-aw the outline of ; to deline- 
ate to comi)OKe and write; — to draw from a military 
band or i)ost, or from any collection or society ; to de- 
tach;— imp. & pp. drafted; jtpr. drafting. 

Draftsman, (drafts'man) n. One who draws designs 
or plans of buildhigs, kc. 

Drag, (drag) r. t. [A.-S. dragon, h. trahere.] To draw 
along by main force ; to ynill ; to haul to break, as 
land, by drawing a liarrow over it ; to jjass through 
with a drag or net, as a stream or harbour-bed ; — to 
haul or xmll roughly or ignominiously, as prisonere or 
captives : — to cany "on or pass, as a weary or miserable 
time or condition ; — r. i. To l)e drawn along, as a 
roi)e or dress, on tlus ground; — to move heavily, labo- 
riously, or slowly onwmd to fish with a drag : — 
iniii. &. pp. dragged; ppr. dragging. 

Drag, (drag) u. A draw-net nse«l in deep sea fishery ; 
— a net or hook used to bring uj) sunken bodies 
from the bottom of a river or harlwur a low cart or 
ciix ; a kind of carriage; a lieavy harrow ;— any thing 
that retards motion ; a clog ; instrument for Btoi)ping 
the wheels of a vehicle that wliich is drawn or 
towed any iiindraricc to success or i)rosi)erity. 
Draggle, (drag'l) v. t. [Dim. of drag.] To wet and 
ilirty by drawing on the ground or mud or on wet 
grass r. i. To become wet or dirty i—imp. & pp. 
draggled; ppr. draggling. 

Drag-net, (drag'net) n. A net to be drawn along the 
bottom for taking fish. 

Dragoman, (drag'o-man) ??. [It. dragomaum, A. iard~ 
jama, iargania, C. targan, to oxirbiin,] An intifprcter 
attaclied to the Euroix;an consulates and embassies 
in the Levant. 

Dragon, (drag'uu) n, [L. draco, G. A 

fabulous winged scriionfc or Jiz- _ 
ar<i, with crested head and onur- 
mo us cUiws, regarded us very 
Xiow'ei-ful and ferocious; — it is 
used in Scripture for Satan or ^ 
the devil ; — a fierce, violent per- 
sou; — a noi-theru constellation; 

— a short musket hooked to a ^ J 

swivel attached to a soldier’s belt ^ 

— a genus of reirtdes in the East 
Indies. Dragon. 

Dragonet, (dragTin-et) n. A little dragon a genua of 
fishes belonging to tho Goby family. 

Dragon-fish, (drag'un-lish) n. Tire dragonet. 
Dragon-fly, (drag'un-fli) n. The popular name of a 
genus of swdft and powerful insects, having large and 
strongly reticulated wings, a large head with enor- 
mous eyes, and a long bodv. 

Dragon’s-blood, (drag'unz'Dlud)*ir. A resinous aub- 
stauce obtained from several troincal trees — ^its colour 
is red, or dark brownish red ; it is used for tooth 
jx>wder8, staining marble, colouring varnishes, &c. 
Dragon’s-head, (drag'unz-hed) n. A plant of several 
species ; — ^the ascending node of a planet, indicated, 
chiefly in almanacs, by the symbol Q,. 

Dragon’s-tail, (drag'unz-tul) n. The descending node 
of a planet, indicated by the symbol 
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JkiMnt (di'a-^nO «. [L. draco, dragon.] A udldier 
In^ed aiid annea to serve on horsel^k or on l(H>t, 
a« may reqiiire. 

3):Ni90on» (dra-godn') v. t. To give a town or country 
over to martiS law; to persecute or ravitge l)<' soldiers; 
-i-Kenoe, to compel submission by violent lueasurcs ; 
to disdjpliiio to obedience or duty by force As 

j}p, dragooned; ppr. dragooning. 

XnitfOonade; (dra-gOou'Sd) rs. Tlie abaiuloning of a 
to the fury and inge of soldiers. 
lh!agoon*bird, (dra-g«>6n'berd) n. A Brardlian bird, 
Jtoving a largo, umbrella-like ' 

^crwt of feathers above the bill. 

Ihrain, (dran) v.t. [A.-S. drchni- 
from drcefien, dr^v, drop, 
tear; j To filter ; to pass tlirough 
a porous*, substance ; — to draw; 
off by degrees ; to eni})ty ; — to 
make gradually dry; to exhaust ; 
to empty of wealth, resources, 
or* the like ; — v. i. To flow oft’ 
gradually ; — to be emi^tied of 
ll<^uor by flowing or droi)ping : — Dragoon-bird. , 
H-mp. drained; ppr. draining. I 

Brain, (drin) n. Act of drawing off, or of emiitying j 
drawing off that by means of winch any thing I 
is drained ; a channel ; a trench ; a water-course ; a 
•ewer; a ditch; a sink; — a gradual or steady with- 
drawal, as of men, means, resource.s, A’;c. 

Brainabie, (dran'a-hl) a. Capable of being draine<l. 
Bndnage, (dran'nj) it. A draining ;— -mode in which 
the waters of a country pass off by its streams and 
rivers system of drains and their operation, by 
which water or sewage is removed from towns, rail- 
Mray beds, &o. I 

Briuner, (dran^er) n. One who, or that which, drains; j 
— a stream from a lake or morass ; — a perforated 
plate, used in the kitchen. i 

Ihrake, (drak) n. fGer. drake, li. nuaa, anatis, drake 
or duck.] The male of the duck kind ;— the drake- 
fly. IL. dj'aco, dragon.] A small piece of artillery. 
Bram, (dram) n. [Contracted from drnchma.] A 
weight of the eighth part of an ounce, or sixty gi*ains; 
— the sixteenth part of an ounce ;~a minute quan- 
tity; a mite ; — as much spirituous liquor as is drunk 
at once;— a glass of spints ; — spirituous liquors in 
general. 

Brama, (dram'a dra'nia) n. [L., G. drama, fr<im 
dr&n, to do, to, act,] A composition designed to be : 
acted on the ' Stage, i-epresenting various phase® of 
human life, g^ve or \mmoYon&-.—Jlguraih'ely, a real 
•eii^lof events invested with dramatic unity and 
interest. 

Xheamatic, (dram-at'ik) a. Pejtaining to the drama ; — 
represented by action ; not narrative ; theatrical ; — 
hence, unreal ; specious ; affected. 

Braamtioallyi (dram-at'ik-al-le) ado. By rexuesenta- 
tiem ; m the manner of the drama. 

Bxamaldst, (dram'at-ist) n. The author of a dramatic 
composition : a writer of plays. 

Bri^inatize, (dram'at-5z) r. t. To compose in the form 
erf the drama ; to represent in a drama : to atlai)t for 
tlte stage : — iJ42J. & pp. dramatized; ppr. diama- 

(dram'ing) n. Tlie practice of frequently 


to ilathe. 

X>ra|b0r, (dtu^gr) n. One who sells cloths ; a dealer in 
(draj/ippre) Occupation of a draper ;--cloth 


pdntmg. 
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Brastio, (drBs'tik) o. [G. dra^tHioii, from dmn^to do, 
act.] Acting vrith sti*ength or violence ; powerful. 
Brastio, (drasHik) n. A siwedy and effective purgative 
—generally used in the plural. 

Draught, (draft) n. [A.-fc5. drClit, a drawing, course, 
ftom drarjau, to draw.] Act of moving loads by 
drawing ; — act of drawing a net ; — act of drinking 
act of drawing men fimn a militaiy company; detach- 
ment; — ^that which is taken with a net;— quantity 
drawn in at once in drinking ; a potion or potation; 
—a sketch, outline, or rei)resentation, whether writ- 
ten, designed, or drawn ; — an order for the payment 
of money ; a bill of exchange ; — a current of air ;— 
a sink or drain ;— a mild vesicatory; — depth of water 
necessary to float a ship, or the depth to whidi a 
ship sillies in water, especially w'hen laden ; — a small 
allowance on weightible goods to insure full Weight 
2 d. A game played on a checkered hoard ; checkers. 
Draught, (draft) a. Used for drawing; — drawn directly 
from the ban*el or other receptacle. 

Draught, (draft) r. t. To draw out ; to call forth ;— to 
select ; to detach. 

Draw, (draw) r. t [A,-S. & O, S. dragan.] To cause 
to move toward or after one by the exertion of force ; 
to jmll along; to haul ; to drag ;— to pull up; to raise 
from any depth ;— to attract, as a magnet ; to allure, 
as beauty; to entice ; — to pull from a sheathe, as a 
weapon ; — to extract ; to force forth ; to let out, as 
blood ; — to deduce from i)remise8 ; to derive to take 
from place of deposit ;— to receive from a lotteiy; 
liencd, to obtai n by good fortune ; to remove the 
contents of, ns a cask ; — to extract the bowels of, as 
a fowl; — to inhale; as breath; — to extend; to 
lengthen out; — to produce, as a line, a sketch, figure, 
or picture ;— to delineate ; to describe ; — to write in 
duo form ;— to require a depth of water, for floating 
—said of a vessel ; — to close or unclose, as curtains ; 
— to wrest or distort, as the woifis or meaning of a 
passage ;—r. i. To exert strength, as in drawing;— 
to act, as a weight or drag ; — to be contracted ; to 
shrink ; — to move towards ; — to act, as an attractive 
or alluring foi*ce ;— to act, as a blister or poultice >— 
to give vent or exit to, as a chimney; — to un- 
sheathe, an a sword ;— to be inflated with wind, as a 
sail ; — to sketch ; — to write a cheque or bill Ibr accept- 
ance on : — tin/), drew ; pp. drawn ; ppr. drawing. 
Draw, (draw) n. Act of drawijig ; draught; — a Jot or 
chanco drawn. 

Drawable, (draw'a-bl) n. Ca])able of being drawn. 
Drawback, (draw'bak) w. Amount or sum paid back; 
— sum of customs duties remitted to an importer on 
exportation of goods that had paid duty; excise duty 
remitted on exports of home manuflicture ; — dis- 
couragement ; hiiidi'.ance ; any stop or bar to pleasufre 
or enjoyment. 

Draw-bridge, (draw'brij) ii. A bridge of which either 
the whole or a part is made to be raised up,' let 
down, or drawn aside, to admit or hinder commu- 
nication. 

Drawer, (draw'er) n. One who, or that which; drAws; , 
— one who draws a bill of exchange or order fdr pay- 
ment ;-'-a sliding box or receptacle in a case;— ^pi. A 
close under garment for the lower limbs. 

Drawing, (draw'ing) n. Act of pulling, hauling, or 
attracting;— a representation on a plain surface, by 
means of lines and shades, of the a^pearanbe of oI>* 
jects ; — allocation of prizes and blanks in a lottery. 
Drawing-master, (draw'ing- mas -t§r) n. One who 
teaches the art of drawing. 

Drawing-room, (draw'ing-room) w. A room for the de- 
ception of company; a room to which company with- 
draws from the dining-room :-^th 0 oompan|i[ Assym- 
hled ill such a room ; also, a reception ^ obmp&ny 
in it ;— a formal reception by the sovereign on stated 
occasions ; levee. ' 

Drawly (drawl) v, t, [D. draelm, to linger, tarry.] 
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in a slow, lengt.boned tone i. To speak 
SeiIow and lingering utterance: — iwp. & pji. 

) PP7’. dnrfvlingi 

Brawl, (drawl) n. A len^hened utterance of the voice. 

Braw-wali, (drawVel) w. , A deep well fiom which 
water is drawn by a windlass aiid bucket. 

Bray, (dra) n. [A.-S. dratffe, from draffttn.} A lofr 
cart on wheels, drawn by a horse, and usetl for heavy 
burdens. 

Bread, (di'ed) n. Overwhelming apprehension of dan- 
ger; terror, —reverential or respectful fear; awe;— an 
object of terrified apprehension or of reverential 
fear. 

Bread, (dred) a. Exciting great fear or a]>prehension; 
terrible; frightful; — venerable in the highest degree; 
awfid; appalling. 

Br^, (dred)Sv t. To fear in a great degree; to look 
forward ;tb with apprehension of danger or trouble ; 
be ‘ih great fear: — imp. & jjp. dreaded; 

Brc^^, (dred^fiaAl) a. Inspiring dread ; fearful ; for- 
iil^ble;— inspiring awe or reverence ; awful ; vener- 
able*' : [awfully. 

Breadiblly, (dred'fool-le) adv. Iji a dreadful manner; 

Breadfulness, (dred'fool-ues) n. The quality of being 
dreadful. 

Bream, (drem) «. [O. Sar. drdm, L. donniir, to sleep.] 
A thought, or series of thoughts, of a poi-son in sleoji; a 
ileeping vision; — ^an idle fancy: wdld conceit ; gi-ouud- 
less suspicion ; a reverie ; a vagary. 

Bream, (dreuj) v. t. To have ideas or images in the 
mind in the state of slumber;— to think idly; to 
waste time in vain fancies to let the mind run on ! 
in reverie or vagary; — to anticipate as a coming reality ; ] 
to imagine ;—r. 1, To imagine, think of, or see as 
in a dream or in an analogous state : — imjj. & 
dreamed or dreamt ; ppr. dreaming. 

Breamer, (drem'er) ii. One who dreams or indulges in 
reverijs; a visionary; one given to idetil or utopian 
Bohenles. 

Bre^m;^, (drem'e) a. Full of dreams ; appropriate to 
dreams; misty; fanciful; shadowy; unreal." 

Breir, (drGr) a. Dismal ; gloomy. 

Brearily, fdrer'o-le) cidv. Gloomily; dismally. 

Brear^ness, (drer'e-nes) u. Dismalness ; gloomy soli- 
tude. 

Breaw, (drerie) «. [A.-S. dr«or<V, bloody, from di'edr, 

blood.] Exciting cheerless sensations, feelings, or 
associations ; comfortless ; dismal ; gloomy ; distress- 
ing ; sorrowful. 

Bredge, (drej) n. [A.-S. dneg^.] Any instrument to 
gather or t^e by dragging; eipecialhj, a machine for 
taking xip mud, &c,, from the bod of a stream or liar- 
bour ; — a drag-net for tiiking oysters. 

Bredge, (drej) v. t. To catch, gather, or deepen with a 
dredge to sprinkle flour on, as in culinary x^repai*a- 
tions: — imp. <b pp. dredged; pp7\ dredging. 

Sbe^er, (drej'gr) n. Oue who fishes with a dredge. 

Bredging-boz, (drej'ing-boks) n. A box with holes in 
the cover for sprinkling flour, used iri the kitchen. 

Xbadging-xnaohine, (drej'ing-ma-shen) n. An engine to 
take up mud from the bottom of rivers, docks, &c. 

(ye) V. i. [Soot.] To endure ; to bear the pen- 
alty OT ; to i*ae. 

Bx«gs, (drew) n. [Iceh drepff, G. trux, lees.] Cor- 
rupt or denMg matter contained in a liquid or pre- 
dmtated from it; lees; grounds; sediment; — the 
vue^t and most worthless part of any thing. 

Brfitgjgy, (dreg'ge) a. Containing dregs or lees; con- 
aiatmg of dregs ; foul ; feculent. 

Ibenda, (dxensh) v.t. [A. -3. drtnea% to give to drink.] 
To cause to drink ; especially, to put a x^otion down 
the throat of a horse ; hence, to p'tti;ge violently 
to wet thottughly; to soak ; to saturate with water 
or other liquid imp. & pp, drenched; ppr. dmoh- 
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Drench., (drensh) n. A drink; a draught; spccifleaUy^ a 
potion of medicine poumd down the throat of an 
animal. 

Brest, (dres) o. t, [P. dresser, L. dirigere, to direct.] 
To make straight ; to arrange as sbldiem in a line ; 
— ^to adjust: to trim to treat withiwmedies, as a sore; 
—to i>rei)are, as victuals for the table to out to pro- 
I>er dimensions ; to smooth or finish work to put 
clothes ux>on; to attire; adorn ; — v, i. To arrange one’s 
self in duo position in a line of soldiers ; — to olo^e 
one’s self ; to xmt on one’s garments ; — imp, ii pp. 
dressed; ppr. dressing. 

Bress, (dies) »i. Clothes ; garments ; habit ; apparel ; 
— a hidy’s gown attention to apparel, or skill in 
adjusting it. 

Dresser, (dres'ei-) n. One who dresses. [P. dreesoir.] 
A tjible on which meat and other things are ptox>axed 
for use a cni>board or set of shelves for dishes and 
cooking utensils. 

Bressing, (dros'i)ig) n. Dress; attire; raiment; — an 
aiiplicatiou to a sore or wound ; — manure spread over 
laud; — correction or chastisement; — stuffing; force- 
meat;— gum, starch, <fcc., used in stiffening or pre- 
jiaring silk, linen, and other fabrics; — ^au ornamental 
moulding round doors, windows, (&c. 

Bressing-gown, (dres'ing-gown) n. A light gown used 
by a x»erson ivhilo dressing : n study gown. 

Dressing-room, (dros'ing-room) n. An axjartment ap- 
prox>riated for dressing the iierson. 

Bress-maker, (dre,s'mak-?r) it. A maker of gowns, or 
similar garments ; a mantua-makoi\ 

Dressy, (dres'e) u. Showy in dress; attentive to dress; 
fond of dress. 

Dribble, (dribT) v.i. [Drip.] To fall in drops, or in 
a quick succession of drojis;— to slaver, as a child or 
an idiot v. i. To throw down in drops : — imp. & pp. 
dribbled; ppr. dribbling. 

Driblet, (drib'let) n. [From dribble.] A small piece or 
Xiart ; a small sum. 

Brier, (driver) it. [Fi’om dry.] One who, or tliat 
which, dries; a tlcsiccative. 

Drift, (drift) it. [Prom drttr.] That which is driven, 
forced, or urged along; a mass of matter driven to- 
gether by tho wind ; heai) ; — a storm or shower, as of 
rain or snow ; — that wdticli drives ; impelling force ; 
impulse; — a drove or flock, as of cattle, birds, &c. ; — 
course or direction tendency of an act, argument, 
conduct, or tlie like ; object aimed at or intended ; 
imxiort of words ; — a conical hand-tool of steel for en- 
larging or shajiing a hole in metal ; — b. iiassage made 
for a j'ood under ground ; — direction of a curjrerit ; — 
the distance to which a vessel is drawn off her course 
by curreftts or other causes. 

Bi^t, (di'ift) V. i. To float or be driven along by a cur- 
rent of water; — to accumulate in heaps;— to follow 
a vein in mining: — v.i. To drive into heaps; to 
urge along: — imp. A; pp. drifted; pp)\ drifting. 

Drifty, (drift's) a. Full of drifts; tending to fotm 
drifts, as snow and the like. 

Brill, (dril) r. t. [D. & Ger. dr Him, A.-S. thyrlian.] 
To xuerce or bore with a drill; — ^to sow, as seeds, 
in rows, drills, or channels;— to train in the mili- 
tary art; lienee, to instruct in the rudiments and 
methods of any art or branch of knowledge i. 
To sow or x>lant seed in drills ; — ^lo muster for militaiy 
or other exercise ; — to flow gently or slowly : — imp. 
A pp. drilled ; ppr. drilling. 

Brill, (dril) n. A XKiinted steel instrument, used for 
boring hedes, particularly in ■ 
metals and other hard sub- 
stances; a drill-press; — ^an im- 
plement, for making holes for Drill, 

sowing seed; — a light furrow of channel made to put 


soldiers in the inilitary art ; instruction afld e: 
iu the rudiments and methods of any basinets, 
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DriU^box, (dril^ks) ti. A box containing aeed for 
sowing. 

iOriUingf (dril'ing) ». Act of piercing with a drill, 
or of nsing a drill in sowing seeds. [Ger. drillich. ] A 
coarse linen or cotton cloth, used for trowsers, &o. 
BriU-ipldttgh, (dril'plow) n. A sort of plough used 
for sowing groin in drills. 

Brill-press, (drirpres) 71. A machine-tool embodying 
one or more drills for making holes in metal. 
Brill-sergeant, (drirsir-jent) «. A non-commissioned 
ofl 9 cer who instructs soldiers as to their duties, and 
trains them to military evolutions. 

Brink, (driugk) V. i. dri'ticau,GGT. ti'inl'en.'] To 

swallow, as a litpiid to partake of wine or other 
stimulants; — to tiike spirituous liqum-s in excess; 
to be addicted to their use; to be intemperate; — v. 1. 
To receive as a liquid into tlie mouth ; to swallow ; 
to imbibe; — to take in, as Jiir; to inhale ;— to suck 
up, as moisture ; to absorb ; — to take in by any inlet ; 
to receive through the seiiscs, ns sounds, words im- 
pressions, visions, &c. : — imp. drank (formerly drunk); 
;pp. drunk or drank (formerly drunken); ‘ppi\ drink- 
ing. [lowed. 

Br^, (dringk) n. Liquor of any kind to bo svval- 
ilrinkable, (dringk'a-bl) n. Capable of being drunk ; 
lit or suitable for drink. 

Drinker, (dringk'gr) n. One who drinks, particularly 
one who uses spirituous liquors to excess; tippler; 
drunkard. 

Brink-oiFering, (dringk'of-fer-ing) 11. An offering or 
oblation of wine, (kc., in tlie Jewish temple service. 
Drip, (drip) v.i. [A.-S. dripan, Ger. Irinfan.] To 
fall in drops ; to let fall drops of moisture or liqiiid ; 
— V. t. To let fall in drops: — im/K & pp. dripped; 
P})r. dripping. 

Brip, (drip) ?t. A falling in drops ; that wdiicli drips or 
falla in drops; — the edge of a roof; tlio eaves; ;i large, 
flat member of the corjiice projecting so as to throw 
off water. 

Dripping, (dripliig) n. That which falls in dro])s, as 
fivt from meat in roasting. 

Drive, (driv) ■>•. /. (A.-S. dvifnn., Icel. drija, Ger. 

ti'dOen.} To move by hindward pressure; to force 
■along; to impel; — to force down, as a uail;~to urge 
forward, as cattle on the road ; — to chase ; to hunt ; — 
to direct or guide, as a vehicle ; — to impel to greater 
Rpeed; to huiry; — ^to clear out and send away: — ^to 
impel by passion: to urge by threat or violence; to 
])rass to a conclusion; — to carry on, as Imsiness; to j>ro- 
secute; — v.i. To rush and pre.s 3 with violence ; -to 
be forced along; to be impelled: - to ride in a carriage; 
— to aim or strike at with fury; -to tend to: to be 
directed as to a purpose or design: — drove; pp. 
driven; ppr. driving. 

Drive (driv) n. An excursion in a carriage ; — road 
prepared for driving ; cai-riage road. 

Brivel, (drivl) v.i. [From drip.] To slaver; to let 
spittle flow from the mouth, like a child, idiot, or 
dotard; — to be weak or foolisli; to dote : — imp. ii pp. 
^ drivelled ; ppr. drivelling, 

Drivel, (drivl) 71. Slaver; saliva flowing from the 
mouth inarticulate or unmeaning utterance; non- 
sense. 

Briveller, (drivl-gr) n. An idiot; a fool. 

Driver, (driv'gr) n. One who drives a herd or flock ; 
one who guides and directs a vehicle, as a team, 
waggon, oarriage, or locomotive engine ; — in mechan- 
ics, that which communicates motion, as a driving 
wheel ; — the after-sail in a ship. 

Driztde, (dxiz'l) v.i. [A.-S. dreomii, Go, didu-mn, to 
fall.) To rain gently ; to fall in very small drops ; — 
'V. t. To shed in. minute drops or particles '.-—imp. & 
drizzled; ppr, drizzling, 
l^rizrie, (drizl) ». Fine rain or mist. 

Drizzly, (driz^> a. Shedding small rain; drizzling. 
Brrit, (dma) n, £P., &om L. dweetm, pp. of dirigm, 


to direct.] Right; title; fee; a writ of right; duty; 
custom. 

Droll, (dr^ a. [F. drdle, D. drol, a thick and short 
person.] !ntted to provoke laughter; queer; amusing; 
funny; capable of amusing actions or sayings; comi- 
cal; diverting; facetious. 

Droll, (drol) n. One who raises mirth by odd tricks; 
jester; buffoon; antic;— sometliing exhibited to raise 
mirth or sport; a farce. 

Droll, (drol) v. t. To banter: to ridicule;— to befool ; to 
cheat ; — v. i. To jest : to play the fool. 

Drollery, (drf»rer-e) 71. Quality of being droll ; sportive 
tricks ; funny "manners or gestures ; ludicrous ideas or 
images. 

Drollish, (drol'ish) a. Somewhat droll 

Dromedary, (drum'e-dar-e) 71. [F. droiiicdai re, from G. 

dromas, running.! A species 
of camel having one bunch 
or protuberance on tlie hack, 
in distinction from the Jiac- 
triaii Camel, which has two 
bunches. Originally a na- 
tive of Ai-ahia, it h.‘U» sjire.'wl 
into all the north of Africa 
and Syria, and is peculiarly 
fitted for long jonrnoys in 
the desert, being lighter, Dromedary, 

swifter, and more eiuluring than the otlier species. 

Drone, (dr 6 n) 7 <. [A.-S. drcoi, di'wn, Ger. dro 7 U.] The 

male of the honey-bee ; — a lazy, idle fellow ; a slug- 
gard : — a Immuiiug or low sound ; tlie largest tube 
of the bagi)lpe. 

Drone, (dron) v.i. To live in idleness ; — to omit a low, 
heavy, dull sou nd:—'/m/i, & pp. droned; y/pr, droning. 

Drone-bee, (dron'be) 71. The male of the bee-kind; 
drone. 

Drone-fly, (dron'fll) 11. A two-uinged insect resem- 
bling the droue-bee, 

Drongo, (dron'gb) n. A bird having 
an arched beak and a long forked 
tail, inhabiting the deep forests of 
Bouth Africa. 

Dronish, (dron'ish) «. Like a drone ; 
idle; sluggish ; lazy. 

Droop, (droop) v. i. [A.-B. drepan, Drone-Bee. 
Icel. d 7 'iupa.] To sink or liaiig down, as an animal, 
plant, &c., from weaknes-s ; to gi'ow weak or faint; to 
be dispirited or depressed : — imp. &. pp. drooped; ppr. 
drooping. 

Drooping, (droop'ing) «. Hanging or bending down; 
—declining; languishing. 

Droopingly, (dr 66 p'ing-le) adr. In a declining or lan- 
guishing manner. 

Drop, (drop) ■«. jA.- 8 . cZi’opr/, Ger. frop/ra.] The quan- 
tity of fluid Avliicli falls in one small sidierical moss; 
a globule about to fiill ; hence, the smallest measur- 
able quantity; a sip; a taste; — that which resembles 
a liquid drop; — a door or plationn ojjeningdownwai’d; 
a tiap-door; part of a gallows; — a machine for lower- 
ing heavy weights to a ship’s deck: — a curiain which 
drops in front of the stage of a theatre, &o.; — pi. 
Medici !m measured by drops. 

Drop, (drop) v. t. To pour or lot fall in drops ; to 
distil ; — to cause to descend suddenly like a drop; to 
let fall ; — to let go; to dismiss; to set aside; — to bestow 
or communicate in an indirect, cautious, or gentle 
manner ; — to lower, as a curtain ; -r-'to cover with 
drops ; to speckle ; to bedi’op ; — v. i. To distil ; to 
fall in globules or drops;— to let drops fall;— to de- 
scend suddenly, abruptly, or spontaneously; — to come 
ill unexpectedly ; — to come to an end ; to cease ; to 
fall down ; to die suddenly; — to fall or be depi'essed; 
to lower '.--imp. & pp. dropped ; ppr. dropping, 

Droplet, (droplet) n. A little drop. 

Dropsical, (diop^se-kal) a. Diseased jvith dro];) 8 y;-<- 
resembling or tending to dropsy. 
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Dropiicalness, (drop'se-kal-nes) n. The state of being 
dropsical. 

Bropsy, (drop'se) n. [G. hudrdiiSt dropsy, from hud&r^ 
water, and dps, face.] An unnatural collection of ser- 
ous fluid in any part of the body ; — a disease of suc- 
culent plants occasioned by an excess of water. 

Brosky, (dros'ke) n. [Russ. d7'ozkH.'\ A low four- 
wheeled carriage, without a top, with a long, narrow 
bench, on which the passengers ride as on a saddle, 
with their feet reaching nearly to the ground. 
Brosometer, (dros-om'et-er) n, [G. droMS^ deu', and 
nutron, measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
(piantity of the dewfall— a biUance with one plate to 
receive the dew, and the other covei*ed to weigh it. 
Bross, (dros) n. [A. -S. tiros, from drcom n, to fall. ] 'I’he 
scum or extraneous matter of metals thrown off in the 
process of smelting ; — ^I’ust ; crust of metals ; — jisto 
matter; refuse; impui-e matter; dregs. 

Brossiness, (dros'e-nes) n. Quality or state of being 
drossy ; — foulness ; nist ; inipiu ity. 

Brossy, (dros'e) a. Composed of, or iMjrtaining to 
dross ; impure ; worthless. 

Brought, (drout) n. [A.-S. Eng. dr?/.] Dry- 

ness of the weather affecting the earth and the growth 
of plants ; — want of rain or moisture ; thimtincss. 
Broughtiness, (drout'e-nes) n. A state of dryness of 
the weather ; want of rain. 

Broughty, (drout'e) a. Sultry ; wantiiig rain ; thy ; 
arid ; — ^thirsty. 

Brouth, (drowth) it. Dr^mess ; want of rain or mois- 
ture ; — thirstiiiess ; want of drink. 

Brouthiness, (drow’th'o-nes) u. Purchod or aiid state, 
as of the ground or mouth; thirstiiiess. 

Brouthy, (drowth'e) a. Dry, as the weather ; lacking 
moisture, as the ground; — thirsty; wanting drink. 
Brove, (drov) of drive. 

Brove, (drov) a. [A.-S. drdf, from drtfuu, Eng. 
drive.] A herd or flock driven to or from market; 
— any body of animals driven or in motion: — a mov- 
ing crowd ; — a road for driving cattle. 

Brover, (drov'gr) n. One who drives cattle or sheep to 
market ; — one w'ho buys cattle at one iilaco to sell at 
another. 

Brown, (drown) u. t. [Dan. drufpier, A.-S. cidrcncan, 
to drown.] To overwhelm in water ; tf> submerge; 
— ^to overflow ; to deluge ; — to kill by submoraion ; to 
suffocate by water ; — to overpower ; to overwhelm ; 
— to sink or plunge into .sensual pleasure ; — v. i. 
To be suffocated in water or other fluid : — i>«p. & 
pp. drowned; ppr. drowning. 

Browse, (drowz) v.i. I A. -8. dveomn, Ger. driusmi, 
droop.] To sleep imperfectly or unsoundly; to slum- 
ber ; to doze ; — v. t. To make heavy with .sleeiiiness: 
— imp. & pp. drowsed ; ppr. drowsing. 

Browse, (drowz) ii. A slight or inijicrfeot sleep; a doze. 
Browsily, (drowz'o-le) adv. In a drowsy manner; slee])- 
ily: lazily; sluggishly. [slcepiimss. 

Browsiness, (drowz'e-nes) n. State of being drowsy; 
Browsy, (drowz'e) a. Inclined to drowse or doze ; heavy 
with sleepiness ; — disposing to sleep ; lethargic ; sop- 
orific ; — dull ; stupid. 

Brub, (drub) v.t. [loel. drabba, to beat, G. tHbei/i, 
to rub.] To boat mth a stick; cudgel; thump; bang : 
— imp & i>P- drubbed ; ppr. drubbing. 

Brub, (drub) n. A blow with a stick or cudgel ; a 
thump. 

Brubbixig, (dntb'ing) n. Cudgelling ; a sound boating. 
Bnidge, (druj) v.i. [Provincial Eng. drnppr.] To work 
hard ; to labour in mean or unpleasant olficea with 
toil and fatigue ; to slave : — imp. & pp. drudged ; ppr. 
dinidging. 

Brudge, (druj) «. One who diiidgos; one who labours 
wi^ toil and fatigue. 

Brudgery, (druj'gr-e) n. Servile occupation; mean or 
ignoble labdhr ; toilsome work. 

l^dgingly, (druj'ing-le) adv. With hard and labori- 


ous effort; with fetiguing exertion; in a servile 
manner. 

Brug, (drug) «. [P. drofnie, from D. drooff.] Any 

substance used in the composition of medicine; any 
stuff used in dyeing or in chemical operations any 
commodity that lies on hand or is not saleable; — a 
deadly medicine ; a poison. 

Brug, (di'ug) r. i. To proscribe or administer drugs ; 

— V. t. To affect or season with drugs to tincture 
with something offensive or injurious; — to dose to 
excess: — imp. & pp. drugged; ppr, drugging, 

Brugged, (drugd) a. Dosed with a drug, as a per- 
son ; tinctured with a drug, as a liquid. 

Brugget, (di-ug'et) n. [F. dro{/Het.] A coarse, woollen 
cloth, stamped on one side with figures, and generally 
used over carjiets. 

Bruggist, ( druggist ) n. One who deals in drugs ; 
primarily, one who sells drags without compounding 
or i*reparation ; now apothecary or chemist. 

Bruid, (droo'id) )i. fW. dcnrijdd, from ddi', oak, and 
girydd, knowledge, G. drnu, oak.] A priest or minis- 
ter of religion among the ancient Celtic nations in 
Gaul, Britain, and Germany — so called because their 
religious rites were performed under the oak. 

Bruidess, (droo'id-es) n. A female druid. 

Druidical, (droo-id'ik-al) a. Pertaining to the Dniids 
or their manners, customs, and rites. 

Bruidism, (dr66'id-izm) n. The system of religion, 
phihvsophy, and instruction received and taught by 
the Druids. 

Brum, (drum) w. [0. Sax. drom, noise, A.-S. dryvie.] 

An in-strumcnt of military music, consisting of a hol- 
low cyliiuhsr or hemisphere, upon which vellum is 
stretched, to be beaten with a stick ; — any thing re- 
sembling a drum in form : — a small cylindrical box in 
which fl^, <kc. are packed ; — ^the tympanum or barrel 
of the ear ; — ^the upright ])art of a cupola, either above 
or below a dome a short cylinder revolving on an 
.axis for the transmission of motion ; — a genus of 
fi.sbes which make a drumming or grunting sound 
under water • an evening assembly ; a rout. 

Brum, (<lrum) v. i. To beat or pla,y a tune on a drum ; 
—to beat with Gio fingers, as with drum-sticks ; to 
beat, as the heart ; to throb ;— v. t. To execute on 
a drum, as a tune ; to expel with beat of drum ; to 
assemble by beat of drum; hence, also, to solicit cus- 
tom by jiersonai apiilication '.—imp. & pp. drummed ; 
ppr. drumming. 

Brum-head, (drum'lied) n. The upiior part of a drum; 
—the top t>f a capstan. [parent. 

Brumly, (driimle) a. Turbid; muddy; not trana- 
Brum-major, (drum-ma'jer) n. The chief drummer of a 
regiment. 

Drummer, (dnira'er) n. One who beats a drum. 
Brum-stick, (druui'stik) v. A stick with which a drum 
is beaten ;— the upper joint of the leg of a fowl. 

Brunk, (drungk) a. [From dranAv^w.] Overcome by 
drinkiug ; intoxicated ; inebriated ; — satuiu-ted ; 
drenched. 

Drunkard, (drungk'ard) n. One given to excess in the 
use of stimulants or intoxicants ; one who is fre- 
quently or habitually drunk. 

Drunken, (drungk'n) a. Given to excessive drinking ; 
intoxicated ; inebriated; — pertaining to, or proceeding 
from, intoxication. 

Drunkenness, (dnmgk'n-nes) n. Intoxication ; state of 
being overcome by spirituous liquors ; habit of drink- 
I iug and being intoxicated ; — a frenzied disord^ resem- 
j bling intoxication. 

: Brupaoeous, (droop-a'she-us) a. Producing, or pertain- , 
ing to drupes ; resembling a drupe. 

Drupe, (di'oOp) n. [L. drupa, G. druppa, from 
petes^ ready to fall, from d-ws, oak.] A pulpy peri- 
carp or fruit, without valves, containing a nut or 
stone with a kernel. 

j Dry, (dri) a. [A.-S. dryg.] Free from moisture of any 
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j«Jwe# a* style;— frigid; opld^ a« maunor;— 
upamtuing, as con vomtfoh sarofuitio; 
Wip%g, aa a iremark or Jpke; — bard, as in outline 
jBOJd and imrsb in coloiir. 

(dri) V. t To free from water or from moisture 
<^any kind/ and by any means; to wipe away; to 
l^b ; to drain ; to exhaust r. i. To grow dry ; to 
bxw moistiue to evaporate wholly ; to be exl»ale<i 
imp. & pp. dried; ppr. drying. 

Ifryad, (dri'ad) n. [L dryas, pi. dryad^t^ G. dn/as;.] A 
frnnale deity or nymph of tne woods. 

Skying, (^I'ing) a. Adapted ix) exhaust moisture 
havingthe quality of rapidly bucoiniiig dry and lund. 
Sfryite, (dri’it) n. [G. Urun, ouk, .aud lithoa, stone.] 
or petrified wood, in which the structure of 
the wood is visible. 

(drile) adv. In a dry manner. 

Bxyness, (dn'nos) v. Tho state of being dry. 

Dxyohwse, (dri'nurs) n. A nurse who attcmls and 
fe^ a child by luind, in distinction from a wH nurse 
who suckles it, 

Diy-rot, (dri'rot) n. A rapid decay of timber, by which 
its substance is converted into a dry jHjwder. 

Drysalter, (drrsawlt-er) n. A <louU'r in saltetl or cured 
meats, pickles, sauces, drc. a dealer in drugs, dyo- 
stufib, and ohemic/ils generally. 

Drysaltery, (dri'sawlt-er-o) u. The articles kept by 
a desalter the busi ness of n dvysaltcr. 

Dua^ (dCl'ad) H. IG. duat, from duo, two,] Union 
of two; dutUity. 

Dual, (du'al) a. [U. dmlia, fr<»m duo, two.] Ex- 
nr^mng, or consisting of, two; belonging ib two. 
Dualism, (dQ'abizin) n. Tho dividing into two; a 
^wo-fpld division ; two-fold sbito ; a belief in tho ox- 
Istenoe of two dissimilar i>rimitivc priuciplc-s in nature, 
or iu tlie oonstittitiou of man. 

DuaUat, (du'al-ist) n. One wlu* ]>oliev(;s in dualism. 
Dualistio, (dd-'cd-ist''ik) «, Consisting of two ; portain- 
to dualism or duality. 

Ini^ty, (du-al'e-to) a. That which expresses twt) in 
jn^jpibor; — division ; seitnmtion tiic state or quality 
of being two. 

Dub, (dttl)) V. (. fA.-S. dnbhnv, led. duhbn, to strike, 
bsat.j To strike with a swoivl and make a knight ; 
to invest wdth any dignity; to entitle: — imp. pp. 
dubbed; pi^r. dubbing. j 

Dubious, (dd'be-us) a. fU. dnh'nia, from duhitnrf, to i 
doubt. J Doubtful; not settled in opinion: — ifcttision- 
ing duubt; — of uucertiiin event <,»r issue; \mdetermiu- { 
ed; ambiguous; equivocal; uncci-tain ; preairious. j 
DuMoualy, (dfi'be-us-le) ad(\ In a dubious manner; i 
doubtfully ; uncertainly. 

Dubioumess, (dui'be-us-ne.s) ?{, The state <»r condition 
ctf being dubious ; doubtfulness ; ujiceitjunty. 

Ducal, (dd'kal) a. [L. dux, loader,] rertiuuing to a 
duke. 

Dueaily, (dtVkQi-le) ndr. In the manner of or Injcom- 
ing a duke. 

Ducat, (duk'at) w. fE. A coin, eithqj’ of silver 

or gfda, ovirrent in several oountriw of Europe— tho 
idlver ducat is worth a dtdhu*, or aUuU 4*. «</. ; tJie 
jiold is twice that value. 

Ildcheaa, (duch'es) n. fF. dvehtssr, from due, <luke.] 
^e consort or wtdou^ of a duke : alsc^ a lady w’ho lias 
soyereignty of a ducljy in her own right. 

Duchy, (duoab) «. Territory or tlominious of a duke ; 
duk^om. 

Xhick. (duk) «. [O. Sax. dob, Ger. tuvh, cloth.] A 
spepies of coarse cloth or light eauv.uf, used for small 
Sails, tii>i»Vifig of beds, dsc. 

Dnoh, <duh) .»* the verb to diicb.] A well- 

known water-fbwJ, of the genus .dtww;— an incUna- 


! tion of the head, reseml^g ms motion of a duck in 
water;— a term of endearment. 

Duck , (duk) V. t fD. duikm, to stoop, Ger. aiiefJtffw, 
iauchen.} To dip or plunge in water; to irameriw; 
—to nod, aa the need ; to stoop or bend, as ihe body; 
— r.i. To plunge into water to dii>: tO dire ;— to 
bow; to nocU to stoop; to cringe;— imp. & pp, dpeked; 
Ppr. ducking. 

Imcker, (duk'er) n. One who ducks ; a plunger ; a 
diver ; — a cringing, servile pewon ; a fawner. 

Duckling, (dukTing) n. A young or pttle duck. 
Duckweed, (duk'wed) n.. A plant of the geilps Zemna, 
of several species, growip’g iu ditches and , shallow 
rvater ; it floats on tjie surface, and frequently forms 
extensive )»lais, edible by ducks and geese. . 
Duct, (ilukt) u. [7j, durins, a leading conduit, from 
duerre, to lead.] Any tube oi* canal by which a fluid 
or other sulwUince is conducted or conveyed — usually 
ajijdied to tl>e vessels in an animal body. 

Ductile, (duk til) a. [Im duet HU, from dveere, to lead.] 
Easily led ttr draw' n out; trectable; flexible; pliable; 
compliant; ob.s»'<|uious ca))able of being drawn opt 
into wire or threads, or beaten out into aheeto — said 
of metiils. 

Ductility, (duk-til'e-te) v. Quality of being ductile ; 
tractjiblcnass ; flexibiJitj ; pJiableness ; the property 
which metals liavc of being beaten out, as in sheets, 
or drawn out. .vs in wire, witliout fracture. 

Dudgeon, (duj'un) [Gov. deycn.'} A small dagger ; 
the hilt of u (la^'ger. 

Dudgeon, (duj'un) w. [^V. dypni.] Anger ; resentment; 
m.alico; ill-will; discord. 

Duds, (duds) II. pi. jScot. dud, D. todde.] Old clothes; 
tattered g/irments; effects in general. 

Due, (du) w. (F. dii,pp. of devoir, L. debei'i.] Owed; 
l>ri*pur to 1)0 paid or done to another ; — suitable ; 
Is'coming : .appr()j)riate ; — appointed ; exact : — liable 
to «u)mo at any moment ; — owing to; occasioned by. 
Due, (dii) ode. Directly ; exactly ; duly. 

Due, (du) n. That wliicl) is owed ; that w Inch custom, 
station, or law requires P) be })jud ; tribute ; tax ; 
CCS8 ; -right ; just title or claim. 

Duel, (du'el) n. [L. duelUon.] A i»rcmoditated fight 
betwM'en two persons to «lecido Rome private difibr- 
ciice ; — any contention or contest. 

Duel, (du'cl) r. i. To tight in siiigle combat; to fight a 
duel ; — r. t To attai:k or light singly. 

Duellist, (duVl-ist) v. One who fights" in single combat. 
Duello, (du-tl'ld) n. [It. I A duel ; — practice of duelliug, 
or tho code of laws w Inch regulates it. 

Duenna, (du-en'a) n. [Np. ducuna, from L. dondna.l 
Tho chief lady iu ivaiting on the queen of Hpalti; — ^au 
chlerly Indy in a Kpaiii&h family kept to guard a 
younger ; — ^a governess. 

Duct, (du'ef) u. |L. dun, two.] A mufiical composition 
for two jiorlonners, vocal or inBtiumenPjd. 

Duffel, («lufel) «. [D. dup'el, from Jt>vJTd, in the 

Netlierlands.] A kind of coame woollen cloth having 
a thick nap : — written also DufiSe. 

Dug, (dug) n. [Sw. dofiim, I), duggt, to suckle;] A 
teat, or nipple, especudly <if a cow or other beast. 

Dug, (dug) ??)//>. A' pp. of dip. 

Dugong. (du-gong') n. [Mjd.iy. dtLybng, Javan. fiuyung.'\ 

A swimming mammal of tho ' 

East Indian seas liaving tlm i 
aquatic luibite of the wliales, 
b\it herbivorous, and refer- 
ro<l to a separate gi'ouj). 

Duke, (dCik) n, [F. ciur, from 
Ij. dux, ieiulcr.] A leader ; 
a chief ; — one of the highest 
order of nobility in England; 

- a sovereign prince in some 1 )mi{SM1|.> 

European countries. 

DokeMm, (dfik'dum) n. Seigniory or posseosians of 
a duke -title or quality of a dnka « 
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Zhralioaliire) (dff^ple'kairfijr) n. A doubling ; a fold^ as 
bra membiane or vessel. 

Dliplloiiv, MQ'pUcKe-ta) n. pj. duplieittu, from duplex^ 
dot^ble.] ^e state of being double ;-~doablei)e8s of 
haait, speech^ or conduct;— the act of concealing one’s 
real Gpinions with a view to mislead; dlssiniulation; 
—use of ambiguous or deceptive language ; equivo- 
cation;— double-dealing; deceit; — in law, the advance 
of two or more allegations or plejis. 

Durability, (dur-a-bil'e-te) n. Htate or quality of be- 
ing durable. 

Durable, (dur'a-bl) «. [L. durabilis, from durarr, to 

laat/j Able to endure or continue in a particular 
condition ; not perishable or changeable ; abiding ; 
permanent ; stable. 

Durableness, (dur'n 


Jlttrableness, (dur'a-bl-nes) n. I’ower t>f lasting; con- 
tinuance. (manner. 

Durably, (dur'a-blo) adv. In a durable or histing 

Durance, (diir'ans)?/. Continuance; diuatiou; — inipri- 
sonmont; custcaly: restraint. 

Duration, (<tur-a'shun) n. Continnaiioe in time; pro- 
longed existence portion of tiine during which any 
thing exists power of continuance; permanency. 

Durbar, (dur'bar) v. [flivil. and Prr. darbdr.} An 
audience chamber in India; a meeting of potentates; 
a council of state. 

Duress, (dflr'ea) n. fb. durvx, hard.] Hardship; con- 
straint ; imprisonment ; — restraint of liberty. 

During, (during) ppr. of da»r, to last. Continuing; 
lasting; in the time of ; as Jong as the action or exist- 
ence of— commonly used tut a proposition. 

Durion, (du'ro-on) v. [Malay, dirr//, a thorn.] The 
fruit of a large and lofty tree, Vnrio, s 
growing in the Malayan A rcliipelago. Ak 
It is of the size of a molon, is in- 
closed in a prickly husk, ami is iho 
favourite food of the natives when 
in season. 

Durst, (durst) of dare, jfljiPlljte. 

Dusk, (<luek) a. fCior. dutfrr, P. 
di', inter.] Tohding to darkness or 
blackness; darkish. 

Dusk, (dusk) n. Incipient obscurity; U 

State between light and darkness; Durion. 

gloamiii ; twiliglit : -a colour i)artially blmk or dark. 

Duskily, (diisk'o-le) adv. lu a dusky manner: d.'irkly; 
dimly. fdimness. 

Duskiness, (dusk'o-nos) n. The state of being dusky: 

Duskish, (dusk'ish) «. Moderately dushy; jjartially 
obscure. 

Dusky, (dusk'e) a. Partially dark or ol)scur 0 ; — tend- 
ing to blackness ijx colour; dark coloured.—glooiuy; 
sad; melancholy. 

Dust, (diisi) n. fA.-S., Icel., <t CJor. du.d, Gcr. dunnt, 
vupour.] Very fine, dry ])articlc8 of earth or other 
naatter ; powder ; fine sand the earth jis the resting- 
place of the dead ; the grave ; — a low condition ; — 
gold dust; hence, money; ciush; — the pollen of the 
anther. 

Dust, (dttst) v.f. To free from dust; — to .sprinkle 
with dust ; — to reduce to a fine powder ; to levigate : 
—imp. & pp, dusted; ppr. dusting. 

Duster, (dust'er) t<. One who dusts; a utensil for 
dusting:— a ditjdger. 

Dustiness, (daBt'o uo.s) n. The state of being dusty. 

. Dusty, (diist'e) a. Killed, covered, oi* sprinkled with 
dost; — like dust ; of the colour of dust. 

Dutch, (duch) a. [D. duitnc/i^ popular’, national, from 
Ger, diott A. -8. ihaUl, the jxeople.] Pertaining to 
Hplland, to its inhabitants, or their language. 

Dtttoh-olover, (duoh-klo'vgr) «. A grass phmt valuable 
for pasture. 

Dtttdh-gold, (duch'gold) 7i. An alloy of copirer and 
zinc ; pinchbeck. 

DuteouSj (du"tS-u8) a. [From dutj/,] Perfoming that 
which IS due, or that which law, justice, or propriety 
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requires;— enjoined by right or obligation;— obedient; 
ob^uk^ ; dutiful. 

Duteously, (du'tc-us-le) adv. In a duteous manner. 
Duteousness, (du'tS-us-ues) n. Quality of being dute- 
ous. [duty. 

Dutiable, (du'te-a-bl) a. Subject to the payment of a 
Dutifrd, (<lu'te-f66l) a. Performing the duties or ob- 
ligations required by law, justice, or propriety; sub- 
missive to natural or legal siipriors ;— proceeding 
from a souse of duty; required by duty; obedient; 
reverential ; submissive ; respectful. 

Dutifully, (du'te-fool-Je) adv. In a dutiful manner; 
obediently; respttctfully. 

Dutifulness, (du't* ‘-fool-nes) ?>. State of being dutiful ; 
olxedience, esjiecially to parents. 

Duty, (du'te) n. (From due.] That which is due, 
proixer, or enjtxr.ned ; r>bedience ; submission ; rever- 
ence ; obligation military guard or w’atch ; — tax ; 
toll; custoiii.s; excise: — work; business; engagement; 
service; employment; occupation. 

Dwarf, (dviawrf) ii. [A.-S. diceorf/, D. direrp.] An 
atiimal or plant much l)elow the ordinary size of the 
species; eapecinlhj^ a diminutive man ; mannikin. 
Dwarf, (dwawrf) r. i. To hinder from gi-owing to the 
natural size ; to stunt \~vnp, pp. dwarfed; ppr. 
dwarfing. 

Dwarfish, (dwawrf'ish) a. Like a dwarf; below the 
common stiitnro or size; very siaull ; low ; jxetty; des- 
picable. (diminutiveness. 

Dwarfishness, (dwaw’rf 'ish-nes) )». Hmallness of stature ; 
Dwell, (dwel) r. i. [Icel. drelia, to linger, diwH, de- 
lay.] To abi<lo in, as a pennanent resident, to inhabit 
fir a time ; to be domiciled ; to bo attentive ; to liaiig 
on with f uHlnoss ; — to c«)ntinue h»ng, as on a subject; 
to exjwdiate & pp. dwelled, usually dwelt; 
j>j>r. dwelling. 

Dweller, (dwcl'er) n. An inhabitant ; a resident. 
Dwelling, (dwel'ing) w. Habitation ; alx)de ; domicile. 
Dwindle, (dwin'di) v. i. drivan, to pine.] To 

diminish ; to waste away ; — v. t. 'J’o make less ; to 
]>ring low;— to break; to disperse: — iuip. & 
died ; p/n*. dwindling. 

Dwindle, (dwin'di) >?. Process of dwindling ; decline. 
Dwine, (tiwin) r. t. To waste away ; to pine ; to dis- 
ajqwar gradually. 

Dwt., (dwt.) ii. An abbreviation of pennj’W'eight. 

Dye, (di) v. t. [A.-S. dragon. L. thtgere, t(» stain.] To 
stain; to t;olour : to give a new and permanent colour 
to: — imp. & pp. dyed; ppr. dyeing. 

Dye, (di) n. A colouring liquor ; stain : tinge. 

Dyeing, (til ing) n. The art or jiractice of giving new 
and ]H;rnianent colour to wool, silk, cotton, hair, Ac. 
Dyer, (di'er) n. One whose occupation is to dye 
clotli, Ac. 

Dying, (di'ing) a. Destined to «leath ; mortal ; — ^per- 
t,aining to death ; manifchted in tlie hour of death. 
Dynamic, (di-narn'ik) «. |(>. dvnamix, power, from 

dunathui, to be able.] I’ortaining to strength or 
power, or to dynamics. 

Dynamics, (di-nam'iks) n. »ing. Doctrine of forces 
and powers; science of matter in motion, as opposed 
to wiatics :— that jmi't of mechanics which treats of 
forces in action, as opposetl to forces in equilibrium. 
Dynamometer, (di - na - mom 'ct - er) ti. [G. dwiamin, 
\>ow’er, and metroii, measure.] An instniment for 
measuring tlie relative force oi’ power, as of men, or 
animals, in traction ; or for determining the motive 
power of a steam engine. 

Dynastic, (di-nast'ik) a. Relating to a dynasty or line 
of kings. 

Dynasty, (di'nas-te) n. [G. dunosteia. lordship, from 
duvastes, lord, dunasthai, to be able,] Sovereignty; 
goveniment ; — rule in the same line or order a race 
or family of rulers or kings in a coimtry tlie epoch 
or period of their reign. « 

DytOTMy, (dis'kra-se) n. [G. dunkrana^ from dun. 
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hardi difficult, and krasis, mixture.] Unequal mix> and pepteiriy to cook.] Indigestion ; a state of the 
tore of the blood ; distempcrature of the bodily stomach in which its functions are disturbed ; ohronio 
Juices. difficulty of digestion. 

Jj^l/wterioal, (dk'on-t^r'ik-al) <t. Pertaining to dysen- 3^speptic,(disq>ep'tik) a. .iVfflictod with, or consisting 
afflict^ with dysentery. in, dy8pe{)8y or bad digestion. 

Dysentery, (dis'en-tgr-e) «. [G. duumteria, from dtw. Dyspeptic, (disqwi/tik) n. A person affiioted with 
ill, and ento^, within,] Inflammation of the rectum dysi)op8y. [dysuxy. 

or colon, attended with griping pains, constant dosiro Dj^uric, (dis-ur'ik) a. Pertaining to, or afflicted with. 


or colon, atteudea with griping pains, constant uoswo joysunc, (uis-uriK^ i 
to evacuate the bowels, and discharge of mucus and Dysury, (dis'ur-u) n. 
blood. ouron, urine.] Dif 
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lysury, (ilis'ur-u) n. [G. daxovna, from dii», ill, and 
ouron, urine.] Difficulty in discharging the uxine, at- 


Xl^pepsy, (dis'pep'se) n. [G. frrom du«, ill, I tended with pain and a sousatiou of heat. 


E (d). The second vowel and the fifth letter of the 
English alphabet. At. the end of words it is usu- 
ally silent, but serves to indicate that the procotling 
vowel has a long sound, where otherwise it woul(l 
be short, as in mdnr, cane, mete. It has a lung sound, 
AS in me, here; a short sound, as in men, met and 
a sound like a, as in there, prey. As a prefix, it has 
a privative raefiiiing, noting from <ir out of ; — as a 
numeral, it stsmds for lifiO; — it Ls the third tone of 
the model diatonic scale: E^ (E fiat) is a tone inter- 
mediate between D aixl 1C. 

£aoh, (ikjh) a. fA.-S. alic.] 'rhis word is a distribu- 
tive adjective pronoun, denoting every one of the two 
or more individuals coiiiposiug a whole, coii.'^idorod 
separately from the rest, 

Eager, (e'grr) a. [F. aitpr, L. acer, sharp.] Anient; 
vehement; impetuous;— iiiflained by desire; cariiostly 
longing; strongly solicitous to imrsuo, obtain, or per- 
form; — sliarp; keen; biting; — sour; acid; — brittle; in- 
flexible. 

IBagerly, (o'gQr-lo) adv. With great ardour of desire; 
earnestly ; warmly ; with prompt zofd ; — hastily ; im- 


petuouaiy; — keenly; sharijly. 
Eagerness, (d'ger-iies) n. C 


Eagerness, (d'ggr-iies) n. Quality or state of lioing 
eager ; vehemence ; impetuosity ; fervour ; avidity. 

Eagle, (e'gl) 71. {L. A rapacious bird of the 

falcon family, remarkable for effia 

its strength, size, graceful ■ '• '>A/j 

fi^re, and extraordinary 
flight :--ii gold coin of the 
United Btixtes, of the value 
of furty-t wo shillings. 

Eagle-eyed, (u'gl -id) n. Shiirp- 
sigh^l, as mi eagle; dis- . - 

]^less, (<V1 »b) n. A fo- 
male or hou eagle. Wmi 

Eaglet, (Cg'let) n. A young „ , 

eagle. 

Ea^, (e'ger) n. [A.-S. edyor, tUjor, edr, w'ater, sea.] 
A suduou and rapidly rising tide ; — a tide swelling 
above another tide, os in the Buvern. 

Ear, (6i) 71. f A-8. ea7’e, L. anris. \ Tlie org;in of hear- 
ing;— the sense of hearing ;-the jiowor of distinguish- 
ing sounils; musicfil porcoptiem or taste;— a favourable 
hearing; attention; regard; lieod ;d. Tlio hcatJ or 
person;— parts projecting frojii a «l*>mestic ve.ssel, used 
as handles. {A.-B. tar, Go. ahn.] The spike of a 
plant of com or other grain. 

Ear, (er) v . i . To form c:irs, as coiti ; to plough. 

Earache, (Gr'ak) 71 . Acute jiain from infiainimation 
in or about the ear. (ear. 

Ear-drop, (Sr'drop) ?>. An ear-ring or ^x^ndant fur tho 

1^-dnutt, (Cr'dmm) «. The tympanum of the ear. 

Earing, (SFing) n. Ploughing growing, as corn Into 
ears: — a rope attached to the cringle of a sail by 
which it is bent or reefed. 

1^1, (fprl) n. [A.%. eorL] A British title of nobility; a 
xu>bl«maii xaoJcing between a marquis and a viscount. 


Earldom, (grl'dum) n. Seigniory, jurisdiction, or dig- 
nity t»f au earl. [hear. 

Earless, (er'los) a. Witliout oars : deaf ; unwilling to 
Earl-marshal, (ei ITuar-shiil) 71. fl'ho eighth oflicor of 
state in England wlu> ordorotl and suporintendod 
militsiry ceremonies or court solouinitieH. 

Earlock, (Cr'iok) n. A curl of hair near tho oar ; a 
love-hnik. 

Early, (crile) «. |A.- 8 . arlicc, from ar, Iwfore.] Prior 
in time; showing itself soon; forward; 1 )eing in ad- 
vance ; Tjoing in good or seasonable time ; timely ; 
opnortune. 

Early, (er'le) <uh\ Soon ; in good season ; betimes. 
Ear-mai'k, (Or'mavk) v. t. 'To mark, as slieop, by cron- 
iiig or slitting tho ear: — imp. & jqt. oar-marked] 
ppi'. oar-marking. 

Ear-mark, (er'niiirk) 71. A mark on tho ear by which 
a shoe]) is known ; — any distinguishing mark hy 
which the ownership or relation of a thing is known. 
Earn, (ern) r. f. [A. - 8 . earnkm.] To merit or do- 
servo by labour ; — to ac<iuiro by hibour, service, or 
iHjrformanco : — imp. & pp. earned; ppr. eamingi 
Earnest, (ern'est) «. [A. - 8 . conuMf.] Ardent m the 
pumuit of an olyetst; eiiger to obtain; zealous; — in- 
tent ; fixed; — serious ; important ; eager; warm; 
fervent. 

Earnest, (^jrn'e.st) n. Berionsness ; reality ; — a pledgo 
given a.s an assurance of earnest or serious intention; 
a token of what is to come ; sum paid in iilring or 
engaging. 

Earnestly, (orn'est-le) adv. In an earnest manner; 
warmly; eagerly; with fixed attention ; intCTisely. 
Earnestness, (ern'est-iios) 71. Btate of being eornost; 
zeiil. 

Earning, ((jrn'ing) ?».. That which is earned ; wages ; 
stipend ; reward -used mostly in plural, Eanilngs* 
Ear-ring, (er'ring) 71. An ornament suspended fr’om 
the ear by ineaius of a ring passing through the lobe; 
a i)endant. 

Ear-shot, (er'shot) 71. lloacli of tho cor ; distance at 
which words may ))0 hoard. 

Earth, (erth) n. [A. - 8 . eordhe, earth, card, country, 
G. era, earth, 1 The glolw we inhabit; the world; — 
the solid materials which make up tho globe; the 
dry land;— soil of oil kimls, including gnwcl, clay, 
lo.ini, 4 ic. ;— a region ; a eotjniry ;— the j)eople on tho 
gJol#e;— a hole in fclio ground ; a fox -hole; — a t^isto- 
less and im^dorous, uncoiourod, metallic oxide. 

Earth, (erth) v. t. To liide, or cause to Wd^ in the 
earth ; -^to cover with earth or mould ; — v. i. To retire 
under ground; to burrow '.—imp. & pp. earthed; ppr. 
earthing. 

Eaxth-boord, (erth'bdrd) n. The l|>ai'd of a plough, 
which timw over the earth; moulddKjard. 

Earth-born, (erthTxjrn) «. Bom of tho earth ; hence, 
frail ; mortal meanly bom ; vulgar. 

Earthen, (grth'n) a. Made of earth ; made of day. 
Earthenware, (crth'n-w&i ) n. Household utenslhi 
made d day h^dened in the fire ; crockery; pottery. 
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3^rCi<Ti6ii| ^stihVn«R) n. Qu&lltx ot being eartby; 


l^bTineMy (urthle-nes) n. The state of being earthly; 
i pat eri a U ty;*-Hitate of xnind attached to earthly things ; 
irorldlizieMi; carnality; sensuousuess. 

Ifaytihling, (ffrth'ling) a. An inhabitant of the earth; a 
mortal. 

Sarthly, (frthle) a. Pertaining to the earth ; mate' 

; sensual ;~~pertaining to the present world ; not 
spiritual or heavenly : carnal ; — corporeal ; not men' 
tal ; mean ; base ; grovelling. 

IbtftMy-minded, (crth'le-mlnd-od) a. Having a mind 
devotM to earthly things ; worldly-minded. 

Sfaurth-nutf (crth'nut) n. The root of an umbelliferous 
plant, which is fiarinaceous, sweet, and iiourishing ; 
jMg-nttt. 

3urthquake, (erth'kwak) n. A shaking, trembling, or 
convulsion of the earth, due to subterranean causes. 
Xarth'Work, (^rth'wurk) n. The removal of largo 
masses of earth in the construction ol canals, rail- 
ways,' and the like ;-~anj fortification made by throw- 
ing up embankments of eartli. 

3burth-w<nm, ({rth'wurm) n. The common worm found 
in the soil ; d!ev*worm;— a mean, sordid jicrson. 

(erth'e) a. Consisting of, or relating to, earth ; 
terrestrial ;—^)S8 : unrefined. 

Xiur-trumpet, (6r'trurnp-ot) n. An instrument applied 
to the ear to aid in hearing. 

Xar-wax, (Or'waks) n. The cenimen ; a thick, viscous 
substance, secreted by the glands of the ear. 

Xarwig, (fir'wig) n. lA.-S. car-ariyya, from exre, ear, 
and leiepa, beetle.] An insect 
with very short wing-cases, which 
eats fruit and flower leaves — so 
called because it has been orro- 
neously supposed to creep in to tiio 
human brain thi*ough the ear. 

Xarwig, (fir'wig) v. i. To whisper Earwig, 
in tlie ear; to influence by covert Htatemcnta or in- 
sinuations. 

Sax'-witness, (Cr'wit-nes) n. One who gives the testi- 
mony of hearing as to any matter. 

Xaae, (ez)n. [P. nwe, A.-S. rndh, easy.] Kost; quiet; 
undisturbed state; — froodoni from bcnlily effort or 
pain; rest from lalwur; relaxation; — freedom from 
annoyance, anxieW, or other mental disquietude ; — 
freedom from stiffness or constraint; unafToctednoRS 
in manner; — facility in siieech or literary composition. 
Xase, (ez) v.t. To quiet; to c.alm ; to free from any 
thing that pains, disquiets, or oppresses; — to render 
less painful; — to relieve; to mitigate; — to release 
from pressure or restraint; to shift a little ; — imp, & 
jpp. eauMd; ppr. easing. 

SMel, (ez'el) n. [Ger. esel, ass.] A wooilen frame with i 
movable pegs or a sliding j 

Tack, on which a painter (]% 

nlaoes his canvas. 

Aumentj (Sz'ment) n. That JOL 

which gives ease; conveni- / a 
enoe ; aeoommodation ; as- 
■istonoe ; supiiort ; subsidy ; 

-HS liberty or advantage 
which one proprietor has in 
the estate of another, as a 
'WdiTt water-course, drc. 

SfeaaSlj, (fis'e-le) adv. With Easel, 

ease; without difficulty; readily; gently; smoothly. 
iB aa in asa, (ek'e-nes) n. State or condition of being 
eaay ;-~-act of moving with ease. 

IbMl^ (fist) n. [A.'S. east, lith. avssfa, it grows light.] 
One of the four cardinal points ; — the point in the 
heavens where the sun is seen to rise at tlie equinox ; 
the point directly oppemte the west ;— -the eastern 
part of a countiy ; eamdally, the parts of Asia which 
lie east of Sutope and the Mediterranean, 
last, (fiat) a. Toward the xiaing sun. 
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Matter, (fis't^r) n. [A.-S. edstef, aUtraiu] A festival 
commemorating Christ’s resurrection, oocorring on 
Sunday, the second day after Good Friday.' 

Maater-egg, (es'tgr-eg) n. An egg stained or dyed, 
usually purjile, given as a present at EaMter-^pace egg. 
Easterly, (est'er-ie) a. Coming from the eastward;— 
situate, looking, or moving toward the east. 

Easterly, (est'gr-lo) adv. On, or in the direction of, 
the east. 

Eastern, (ost'gm) a. Situated or dwelling in the east; 
oriental going toward the east, or in the direction 
^f east. [from a given meridian. 

Easting, (usl'ing) n. Distance run by a ship eastward 
Eastward, (est'werd) adv. Toward the east. 

Easy, (uz'e) a. At ease ; free from pain, care, anxiety, 
or constraint; — not causing or attended with pain, 
exertion, or disquiet ; afibrding rest ; — not difficult ; 
not reqtiiriug labour ; — causing ease ; furnishing com- 
fort;— -not nuTking resistance;— not straitened as to 
money matters; tranquil; secure; calm; yielding; com- 
pliant; ready. [repos^ 

Easy-chair, (ez'e-char) v. An arm-chair for ease or 
Eat, (et) V. t, [A.-S. flan, L. edere, G. edein, to eat.] 
To chew and swallow, as food ; — to corrode, as metal, 
by rust; to consume grarlually, as a cancer, the flesh; 
to waste or wear away; — v, i. To take food ; to feed ; 
to taste or relish ; to ))enetrate : — imp. eat or ate ; 
pp. eat or eaten ; jyir, eating. 

Eatable, (ct'a-bl) a. Capable of being eaten ; fit to 
bo eaten ; proper for food ; esculent ; edible. 

Eatable, (et'a-l>l) n. Any thing that may be eaten. 
Eater, (ut'gr) n. One who, or that which, eats or 
corrwics. 

Eau-de-Cologne, (d-do-kd-Ion') n. [F. eau, water, de, 
of, and Cologne.] A perfumed spirit used in the 
toilet, originally prepared at Cologne. 

Eau-de-vie, (d-do-vO') n. [F. caw, water, de, of, and n>, 
from L. Vila, life.] Literally, water of life; tlie 
LVench name for brandy. 

Eaves, (evz) n. ph [A,-S. r/cse.] The lower edges of 
the roof of a building wnicb overhang tlie walls. 
Eavesdrop, (evz'drop) v.i. To stand under the eaves 
or near the windows of a bouse, to listen and learn 
what is said within doors ; hence, to watch for op- 
portunities of hearing the privuto conversation of 
otlicrs. 

Eavesdropper, (evz'drop-cr) n. One who skulks about 
to hear the private conversation of othcis. 

Ebb, (eb) n. [A.-S. ebbu, (bbe.] The reflux of the tide; 
the return of tide-water toward the sea; — a filling 
fn»ra a better to a worse state; decline; decay. 

Ebb, (eb) v. i. To flow’ back; to return, as the water 
of a tide toward the ocean to fall from a better to a 
worse state; to decline: — imp. pp. ebbed; ppr. 
ebbing. [tide. 

Ebb-tide, (eb'tid) »i. Reflux of tide-water ; the retiiing 
Eblis, (ob'iis) n. An evil spirit or demon. 

Ebon, (eb'on) a. Consisting of ebony; like ebony;— 
black as ebony. 

Ebonize, (eb'on-iz) r. t. To make black like ebony:— 
imp. &P 2 ^. ebonixed; j)pr. ebonizing. 

Ebony, (eb'on-e) n. [G. ebenos, H. hobnt, from dbett, 
sUme.] A species of hard, heavy, and durable wood, 
wliich admits of a fine polish or gloss — ^the most, fre- 
quent colour is black. 

Ebriety, (6-bri'e-te) n. [L. ebrietas, finom dtriut, intod- 
cateti.] Intoxication ; drunkenness. 

Ebrious, (e'bre-us) a. Partially intoxicated ; — ^inclined 
to drink to excess. 

Ebullience, (e-buTyens) it, A boiling over. 

Ebullient, (fi-bul'yent) a. [L. ebullire, to boil up, to 
bubble up, from bulla, bubble.] Boiling over, as a 
liquor; hence, exulierant; over-excited. 

Ebullition, (e-bul-lish'un) n. The operation of boiling; 
--effervescence from fiarmentation oatburst ot ex* 
cited feelings. 



XtanMW&f (d-bur'nfiHUi) a. {L. ebum<u$, itom ebur,‘ 
ivory.] Made of ivory. 

Sourtot (ek-ar'tS) n. [F.] A gamo at cardai 
XebatiOf (ek-bat'ik) a. [G. ekbatikost fh>m tkhaineinf 
to go or step out] Denoting a result or consequence. 
Ecce-lioiao, (ek'8e*h5'md} n. {L. behold the tnan.] A 
picture which represents the Saviour given up to tlie 
people by Pilate, and wearing a crown of thorna 
Xooentrio, (ek-sen'trik) a. [G. ekkentroe, L. eceentrieu.*, 
fmm ex, out of, and eenti’um, centre.] Departing 
from the centre ;-~not terminating in the same point; 
— ^not having i&he sivme centre — opposed to eoneentrie: 
—departing from the usual course ; deviating ft-um 
stattm forms, methods, or laws ; anomalous ; singular ; 
odd ; strange ; whimsical. 

Sooentrio, (ek-son'trik) n. A circle not having the same 
centre m another one who or 
that which deviates from re- 
gularity;--tlie suppwcd circular ^ 

orbit of a planet about tlio earth 
in the I’toleraaic system ; — a 
wheel or disk having its axis of 
revolution out of its centre of Eccentric. 

Hguro. [manner. 

Sooentxioally, (ek-sen^trik-al-le) aeZr. In an eccentric 
Eccentricity, (ek-sen-tris'e-te) «. Deviation from a 
centra state of having a centre different from that 
of another circle ; — distance of the centre of a 
planet’s orbit from the centro of the sun ; — «lovia- 
lion from custom or esta])lished method ; irrogulaiity; 
singularity; oddity; whimsicality. 

Soolesiaxoh, (ek-kle'ze-ark) n. [G. ekkl^.na, church, 
and archne, leader.] A Jiiler of the church. 
Ecclesiastical, (ek-kic-ze-as'tik'al) a. (G. ckklenastikof, 
from ekklesia, an assembly.] Pertaining to the church 
or to its organization or goveniment. 

Ecclesiastic, (ek-klO-zo-as’tlk) n. A person in orders; a ’ 
clerg^an ; a priest. 

Eoclesiastioally, (ek-kle-ze-as’tik-al-le) adv. In nn 
ecclesiastical manner; according to ecclesiastical inles. 
Eoclesiastioism, (ek-kic-ze-as'te-slzni) a. Strong atttich- 
roent to church observances, privileges, ire. 
Eociesiasticus, (ek-klc-ze-as’iik-us) n. A book of the 
Apocrypha. 

Ecolesiology, (ek-klc-ze-ol'o-jo) n. [G. ekkUeia, church, 
and logoi, discourse.] The science of church building 
and decoration, or a treatise on church organization. 
Echelon, (e'she-16rig) n. [P. from ichdlf, ladder, L. 
srala.] The position of an army or other rnilit.'iry 
hotly in the form of steps, or with one division more 
atlvanced than another. 

Echidna, (d-kid'na) «. [G. echidna, adder, viper.] A 
genus pf ant-eaters found in New Holland. 

Echinated, (C-kin-ut'od) a. [L. eehinatue, fn>m echinus.] 
Prickly like a hedgehog ; having sliarj) fKiints. j 

Echinus, (O’kin-us) 71. [L. from G. echinos, hedgehog.] 

A hedgehog ; — a sea-urcliin ; — a prickly head or top | 
of a plant ;— a form of moulding having eggs and j 
anchors cmved on it. ! 

EohOj, (ek’o) n. [L. from G. echd, same as ichf!, sound.] 
A sound reflected or reverberated from a solid body; 
repercussion of sound. 

Echo, (ek'6) v. t. To reverberate or send back ; to re- 
turn; —to reixsat with assent; to adopt;— v.t. To 
bo e<^oed or reverberated ; to send back a sound ; to 
return what has been uttered: — vnjp. A pp. echoed; 
ppr. echoing. 

Eolaircisaement, (ek-injKsls-mong) n. [F.] Tlie clearing 
up of any thirjg obscure or not easily undemt^iod. 

Eclat (e-klaO [P- from iklater, to splinter.] Splen- 
dour ; show : lustre ---renown ; approbation of suc- 
cess ; applause ; acclamation. 

Eeiectio, (ek-lek^'tik) a. [G. tklcklikos, from eklegein, 
to pick out, choose.] Selecting ; choosing at will. 
Ikdeotio, (ek-lek^lk) n. A selector ; one who forms a 
system in any department of knowledge by selecting 


fhnn the principles, (pinions, or systems of others • 
applied to a sect of an<deni philosophers ; to k dM 


ca ancient physicians ; and, specially, to a sect in the 
Christian church who combined the teaching of Plato 
with the doctrines of Scripture. [ncr. 

Eoleotioally, (ek-lek'tik-al-fe) adv. In an eclectic man- 
Eoleotioism, (ek-lek'te-Bizm) n. The doctrine or prac- 
tice of an eclectic ; an eclectic system. 

EoUpse, (S-kliMO n. [G. ckleiptis, from ekldpein^ to 
leave out.] An interception or 
obscuration of the light of the > . 

aun or moon, or other luminous t ^ 

body, as ecliiwe of the sun by the 
intervention of the moon be- 
tween it and the earth, or ecli^)so Eelipsa 
of the moon by the interposition of the earth between 
it and the sun ; — temporary or partial loss of bril- 
liancy, honour, and the like; obscuration. 

Eclipse, (e-klips') r. t. To darken or hide— -said of a 
he.'ivonly body;— to obscure or extinguish the boau^, 
honour, Ac., of ; to throw into the shade ; — v. 4. To 
suffer an eclipse ; to become eclipsed : — imp. it pp. 
eclipsed; p)>r. eclipsing. 

Ecliptic, (6-klip'tik) n. An imaginary great circle of 
the sphere, which is the apparent juth of the sun, 
or the real path of the earth :is soon from the sun ; — 
a great circle on the terrestrial globe, answeringto 
the celestial ecliptic. 

Ecliptic, (e-klip'tik) a. [G. ekhiptikoi, from eklcipein, 
to leave.] Pertaining to, or described by, the ecliptic; 
• — ])ertnining to an eclipse or to eclipses. 

Eclogue, (ok'log) n. [G. rklng^, selection.] A pastoral 
conifKisition ; a bucolic ; an iiiyl. 

Economical, (e-kon-om'ik-al ) a. Pertaining to the 
household ; domestic ; — relating to the management 
of household or pecuniary affairs, private or public ; 
saving: prudent in expenditure ; — managed with fru- 
gality. [frugally. 

Economically, (e-kon-om'ik-al-le) adt\ With economy; 
Economics, (e-kon-om'iks) n. sing. The science of do- 
mestic inanagomont. 

Economist, (e-kon'om-ist) n. One who manages domes- 
tic or other concerns with frugality ono who is 
conversant with political economy. 

Economize, (C-konVm-iz) v. To use with ])rudonce ; 
— to expend with frugality ;— v. i. To manage pecuni- 
ary concerns with frugality: to make a prudent use, 
os of money, time, labour, Ac. ; to save ;— imp. A 
pp. economized: ppr. economizing. 

Economy, (€*-kon'o-rne) n. [L. acononiin, 0. nikos, house, 
and jiomos, law. ] Management of the liouse ; x>rti- 
denco and frugality in the use of money and moans ; 
arraTigement or disposition ; system, rules, or regtila- 
tions by which things are dispowKl, os in the kingdom 
of nature, the providence of God, arid the Jewish or 
Clirwtian dispon8,ations : — political government, espe- 
cially with reference to taxation and the development 
of national werilth and resources; frugality; tnrlfti- 
ness; saving. 

Ecstasy, (ek'sta-se) n. [G. ekstaeis, from exUtanai, to 

d out of place, derange.] A fixed state ; a trance ; 

ily condition in which the functions are susjponded 
and the mind arrested ;— excessive joy ; rapture 
enthusiasm ; excessive elevation of the mind. 

Ecstatio, (ek-stat'ik) a. Arresting the mind; en- 
trancing ; — transporting ; rapturous ; delightful in 
the highest degree. 

Ectype, (ek'tlp) n. A copy from an original ; a type 
of something that has previously existed. 

Ecumenical, (ek-urmen'ik-al) a. [D cecumenicus. 0. 
oikoumeni (sc. g€), the inlmbitod world, from oifcoe, 
house.] Relating to the whole world ; — general ; 
universal. 

Edacious, (5-da'she-us) a. fL. edaz, from edtre, to 
eat.] Given to eating; greedy; voracious; devouring. 
Sdaoiouiily, (d-da'she-us-le) adv. Greedily; roneimiily. 
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XdMity, (9Hia«'e-te) n. Tendency to or habit of eat- 
iiw; largely; gluttony; greediness; voracity; raiiacitjr. 

Xday, (M^e) n. [A.*S. ed, backward^ and ea, running 
water.) A current of air or water running back, or 
in a direction contrary to the main current ; — & car- 
rent moving in a circular direction ; a wliirlpool. 

Xddy, (od'e) v. t. To move in a circular direction, as a 
wfalrlj^l or current ; — imp. A pp. eddied ; ppr. ed- 
d^g. 

3Saiematous, (S<demVtu8) a. [G. oidcmat tumour, from 
oidein, to swell.] Pertaining to or affected with a 


serous humour ; dropsical. 

Xden, (u'den) n. [11. £den, delight.] The garden 
where Adam and Eve first dwelt; a delightful re- 
gion or residence ; a panulise. 

3fiMntate, (S-dent'at) 71 . [L. edentaiv, from e, ex, out 

of, and den$, a tooth,] An 

animal of the sloth and ar- 
madiilo tiibes, wanting fore 
teeth and canines. 

Xdentated, ( e-dent^at-ed ) a. ] 

Destitute of teeth ; ttx)tli- - 
less ; belonging to the sloth 
and armadillo tribes. ' 

Mgt, M) n. [A.-S. ec{/, L. Edoutatc. 

acies, Q. akS, edge of sword.] The thin cutting side 
of the blade of an instnimont ; — the Iwrder or i)art 
adjiicent to the line of division; brink; margin; sharp 
or narrow side : — that which cuts or wounds ; point; 
—keenness, as of appetite : — intensity of desire; sharp- 
ness; acrimony. 

Edge, (oj) V. t. To furnisli witli an edge ; to sharpen ; 
— to fringe or Ixirder ; — to provoke ; to exasperate ; 
to embitter ; to urge or egg on ; to instigate; — ^to move 
by little and little; — v. i. To move sideways ; to move 
gradually ; — to sail close to the wind : — inq*. & 
•dged; ppr. edging. 

Xdgeleii, (oj^los) a. Wanting edge ; blunt ; obtuse ; 
unfit to cut or pierce ; pointless. 

Edge-tool, (ej'tool) n. An instrument liaving a sharp 
edge; a cutting tool used in curpouter or joiner 
work. 

Edgewise, (ej'wiz) adv. In the direction of the edge. 

Edging, (ej'ing) 71 . That which forms an edge or bor- 
der; fringe; trimming. 

Edible, (ed'e-bl) a. [L. edere, to eat,] Fit to l)o eiiten 
as food ; esculent ; eatable. 

Edict, (5'dikt) n. [L. ediccre, edictum, from e, ex, out, 
and dicere, tt)i8Ay,] That which is utterecl or pro- 
claimed by authority, as a rule of action ; a si)ecial 

S roclamatioii of comiuand or prohibition; statute ; 

««ree ; ordinance ; manifesto. 

Edifiosrion, (cd-e-fe-ka'sbun) ?i. The act of edifying 
or the state of being edified ; a building up, csikj- 
cially in a moral and religious fiouso ; instruction : 
improvement. 

Edifloe, (ed'e-fia) n. [L. cvdificarc, to build.] A build- 
ing ; a structure ; a ihbrie — chiefly applied to large 
etnicturos. 

Bdifloial, (ed-e-flsh'e-al) a. Pertaining to an edifice. 
Edify, (ed'e-fi) v. t [h. (vdijicore, fiH))n odis, a build- 
ing, aud facere, to make,] To build to instruct 
and improve in knowledge generally, particularly in 
moral and religious kuowletigo A jtj). e^ed; 
juor. adiMug. 

EaUe, (d'dll)7i. [L. from a building.] A 

Boman magistrate who had the care of buildings, I 
highways, public places, drc. 

Sdueship, (e'dil-sbiv>) n. The office of edile. 

Edit, (edit) V. t. [L. etlerc, from v, rx, out, a)id dntr, 
to give.] To superintend the jiublication of ; to re- 
vise ami oorreot; to prepare for publication i—twp. 
A pp. edited ; ppr. editing. 

Edition, (ff-dish^un) n. [Ij. editio, ftpm ederc, to pub- 
liah.] The publication of any literary work repul)- 
lication of a book, often with revisiouB, corrections, 
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I or additions; — impression; the number of oopiee 
printed at one publication. 

Editor, (ed'it-gr) n. A publisher of books one who 
prepares, revises, and oorreots a book, newspaper, or 
the like, for publication. 

E^torial, (ed-e-td're-al) a. Pertaining to, or written 
by, an editor. 

Editorial, (ed-e-to're-al) n. A leading article in a news- 
paper 01 otlier ijericxlical. 

Editorially, (ed-e-tb're-al-le) adv. In the manner os 
character of an editor. [editor. 

Editorship, (ed'it-gr-shij)) n. Business or office of an 
Educate, (cd'u-kat) v. t. [L. educare, from «, out, and 
ducere, to lead.] To bring up, as a child ; to culti- 
vate and discipline the various powers of the mind ; 
instruct; teach; train; rcfir ; indoctrinate : — imp. A 
pp. educated; pjir. educating. 

Education, (ed-u-kiVslum) 71. Act or process of edu- 
ciiting ; bringing up ; training ; formation of charac- 
ter or manners ; the drawing forth and cultivation of 
the human faculties, especially among the young; 
tuition ; nurture ; mlmonition. [cation. 

Educational, (ed-u-ku'shiin-al) a. Pertaining to edu- 
Eduoationist, (ed-u-kiVshun-ist) ti. One who is versed 
in, or who ])romotes, education. [stnicts. 

Educator, (ed'u-kat-er) ri. One who educates or in- 
Eduoe, (e-dus') 1 '. t. [b. edneerc, from e, out, and ducere 
to lead. ] To draw forth, sus if from concealment; elicit; 
extract :~i7«p. A pp. educed; ppr. educing. 

Eduction, (e-duk'shun) 7i. Act of drawing out or bring- 
ing into view. [forth. 

Eductor, (e-diikt'cr) n. Ono who, or that which, brings 
Edulcorate, (C-dul'kor-.at) v. t. [h. c, out, and duLcorare, 
to sweeten, from dMlris, sweet,] To render sweet ; to 
sweeten to purify A pp. edulcorated; ppr. 

edulcorating. 

Edulcoration, (G-dul-kor-a'shun) n. The act of edulcor- 
ating or sweetening. 

Eel, (el) 70 [A.-8. al, Ger. dJ,] A species of soft- 

finned, siuike-like fishes. 

Eel-basket, (Ol'bas-ket) n. A basket for catching eels. 
Eel-grass, (el'gras) u. A kind of grass-like marine 
phmt. 

Eel-pout, (crpout) 71. The burbot, a fresh water fish 
somewhat resembling the eel 
E’en, (cn). A contraction for even. 

E’er, (sir). A contraction for ever. 
j Effable, (of'fa-bl) a. [Ij. ep'abilis, from ex, out, and 
fari, to 6|>eak.] Capable of being uttered or spoken; 

I uttorable. 

Efface, (ef-fas') r. t. [F. ejf'aar, from face, L. fmeiee, 
face, form.] To erase or scratch ^ut; to rub off; to 
render illegible ;— to remove from the mind, as an 
impression ; to wear aw.ay :—imp. A pp. effaced; ppr. 
effacing. [expunging. 

Effacement, (ef-fas'ment) 71 . The act of effacing or 
Effect, (ef-fokt/) tj. [L. ejfectxin, from ejficere, to pro- 
duce.] That which is j^roduced by an agent or cause; 
result; consequence; event; impression produced; — 
purpose; general intention; — profit; advantage;— 
force; validity; efficiency -reality; actual fact;— -pi. 
Goods ; movables ; xiorsoual estate. 

Effect, (ef'fckt') v. t. [L. efficere, from ex, out, and faeere, 
to make.] To produce, as a cause or agent; to causa 
to be to bring to pass ; to accomplish; to perform ; 
achieve; complete; execute: — imp. A pp. effected; 
ppr. effecting. 

Efieotible, (ef-fekt'e-bl) a. Cajviblo of being done or 
achiovotl ; i»racticablc ; feasible. 

Effection, (ef-fek'sbun) v. Creation or prt)duction; — 
the constructiorii of a proposition in geometry. 
Effective, (ef-fokt'iv) a. Suited or tending to produce 
effects; in a condition to act efficiently; efficacious; 
effectual; operative; forcible; active; powerful; en- 
ergetic. » [fully. 

Effectively, (ef-feki'iv-le) adv. With effect; power* 
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S£feetiveii6My (eMektlv-nes) n. The quality of beizig 
effective. 

Xffeotor, (ef-fekt'^r) n. [L.] One who produces or 
causes ; a maker or creator. 

Xtfectual, (ef'fekt'u-al) a. Producing, or having iK>wer 
to produce, an intended eifeot; adequate: uliicient. 
MeetuaUy, (ef-fekt'u-al-le) aUi\ Efficaciously; 
tliorougmy; completely. 

EfFeotuate, ( ef-fekt'u-at ) v.t. To bring to ikiss; to 
achieve ; to accomplish ; to fulfil *. — imj). jtjj. effec- 
tuated ; ppr. effectuating. 

Effeminacy, (ef-fem'in-u-se) n. Unmanly delicacy; 
womanly softness or weakness ; voluptuousness. 
Effeminate, (ef-fom'in-iit) a. [L. fpeiaimire, from ejc, 
out, and /eniim, a woman.] SSofb or dcliaite to an 
unmanly degree; woraanisli; weak; — woman-like; ten- 
der;-— voluptuous. I 

Effeminate, (ef-fem'in-at) v. i. To make woiinuiisU ; j 
to unman ; to weaken : — imp. & pp. effeminated ; 
ppr. effeminating. 

jweminately, ( of-fern'in-at-le ) adv. In a womanish 
manner; weakly: softly; delicately. 

Effeminateness, (ef-funi'in-at-ncs) )i. U nraanly softnea-H. 
Effendi, (ef-fen'de) M. [Turk,] Honorary title of a Turk- 
ish state official and man of learning. 

Effervesce, (ef-fgr-vesO v. i. [b. tpt'rvesenr, from er, 
out of, and /erveMere, to begin boiling.] To grow 
hot ; to escape iu; air or gas, from a boiling liipiid, 
fermenting liquor, or coraimuiul (»f carbonate and an 
acid, with a bubbling and liiasing sound; — to Innl 
over; hence, to bo in a state of commotion and nn- 
controllablo impulse : — imp. & pp. effervesced ; ppr. 
effervescing. 

Effervescence, (ef-fgr-ves'ons) n. State of effervescing. 
Effervescent, (ef-fer-ves'ent) a. Gently lM)iling or 
bubbling by means of the disengagornent of gas. 

Effete, (ef-fSt') o. IL. ex, out, ami fetus, fo.iaa, preg- 
nant, productive.] No longer capable of pnxlucing 
young; ban'en; — worn out with ago or excessive 
indulgence. 

Effloaoious, (of-fe-ka'aho-us) «. fJj. ejVcax, from eiflcd'e, 
to produce.] Productive of eflects; producing the 
effect intended ; effectual ; powerful. 

Efficaciously, (ef-fe-kiV'sho-us-lc) ttdv. Effectually; in 
such a manner as to i)roduce the effect desired. 
Efficaciousness, (ef-fe-ka'she-us-iies) n. QiuUlty of be- 
ing efficacious. 

Efficacy, (of fe-k?l-8o) i\. Power to produce effects ; pro- 
duction of the effect intended; virtue; force; energy. 
Efficiency, (ef-fish'o-en-se) n. The act of cau.sing or 
producing; effectual .agency; — jwwcr of causing or 
producing; competent i)Ower; stiito of activity. 

Efficient, (ef-fish'e-ont) a. [L, cfjicxms, ppr. of re.] 
Causing effects; producing results; actively ojwrutivo; 
effectual: coinpetont; able; capable. 

Efficient, (cf-fish'e-ent) n. The agent or cause which 
procluces. 

JEfficiently, (cf-fish'e-cnt-leladu. With effect; effectively. 
Effigy, (effo-je) n, [L. effigies, fronr out, Kwdjlugere, 
to form, shajjo.] Imago or representation of any per- 
son or thing; a likeness in sculpture, painting, bas- 
relief, or drawing. 

Effloresce, (ef-fle^rea') v. i. fL. ex, out, and floreaeere, 
from jlos, a flower.] To change from a compact or 
crystalline state to powder ; to form a mealy powder 
on the surface ; — to be covered with the crust of 
evaporated salts. 

Efflorescence, (ef-flo-res'ons) 71. Time of flowering; 
— eruption, as in rash, measles, small-jx»x, ^c. ; — the 
formation of the whitish loose powder on the surfece 
of efflorescing bodies, as salts, &c. 

Efflorescent, (ef-flo-res'ent) a. Showing, as flowers, on 
the surface;— branching out in thread, or appearing 
in the form of white dust. 

Effluence, (efffiu-ens) n. A flowing out that which 
isBUee from lay body or substaaoe; issue; smaaatioil. 


Effluent, (ef ffiu-ent ) «. {Ij. from tx and duere, 

to flow.] Flowing out, as a stream from a ItUie.' 
Effluvium, (ef-flu've-iim) n. (L. from effiue%% to flow 
out.] Stibtle or invisible emanation or exhalation; 
esfieciullg, imxious exlialatioii from diseased bodies or 
putrefying animal or vegetable substances; miasma. 
Efflux or Effluxion, (ef fluks) n. [L. e^uere. It 
effiiisso.] Act or state of flowing out or issuing forth; 
effusion ; — that wliicli flows out ; emanation. 

Effort, (ef'fort) 7J. [L. /{p'tis, sti’ong.j An exertion s. 
of strength or power, whether physical or mental ; 
struggle ; attempt ; trial ; essay. 

Eftbrtless, (ef Tbrt-lcs) a. Making no efforts 
Effrontery, (ef-frunt'er-o) n. (L. shameless, 

from ex, out, and frms, the forehead.] Excessive 
assurance ; sauciness ; shamelessness ; audacity ; ini- 
imdenco. L^plendour. 

Emilge, (ef-fiilj') v.i. [L. efulgere.] To shine with 
Effulgence, (of-furjens) n. The state of being efful- 
gent ; extreme brilliancy; great lustre or brightness; 
splendour. 

Effulgent, (ef-f urjent) a . [L. (ffi'nlgens, ppr. of 
to flash forth. | Diffusing a flood of light ; shining ; 
bright ; splendid ; luminous. flier. 

Effulgently, (ef-ful'jent-le) adv. In an efftilgent man- 
EfFuse, (of-fuij') V. t. [L. effivndere, effivsum, to pour 
out.] To pour out, as a fluid ; to spill ; to slied;— 

1’. i. To emanate ; to issue : — ivup. &, 2 >p. effused; )>pr. 
effusing. ftravagant. 

Effuse, (cf-fnz') a. Spreading lo(»Holy, dissipated ; ex- 
Effusion, (ef-ffi’zhun) 'w. fl/. e(}'usi.o, imm tffiundere, to 
pour out] Act of ixmring out, us a liquid ;— act of 
shedding, as blood; — lavisli use of words; expatia- 
tion; — busUtwal of divine grace or influence; — the 
escape of a fluid out of its naturul vessel into an- 
other iMirt, [largely: dispersing. 

Effusive, (ef-fus'iv) a. Pouring out; pouring fortli 
Effusively, (of-fuK'iv-lo) tn/x'. In an effusive manner. 
Effusiveness, (af-fuslv-nes) n. State of being poured 
forth. 

Eft, (oft) 77, [A.-tS. e/ete, allied to 0. a ser- 

iHjiit.] A salamander or newt, esjiecUiUi/, the common 
smooth newt. 

Egeria, (C-jfs're-a) n. An asteroid between the orbits 
of Mars and .Jupiter ; — a goddess worshipped by the 
ancient Homans. 

Egg, (eg) a. fA.-S. ag, L. ovuvi, 0. <5on.] A spheroidal 
body formeil in the ovary of a female oviparous animal, 
containing the germ of a now individual of the species 
within a shell or viscous membrane any tiling like 
an egg in form. 

Egg, (eg) '/•. t. To urge on ; to instigate ; to provoke to 
action &. pp. egged; p/rr. egging. 

Eglantine, (eg'lan-tin) n. [F. iglautiue, h. aculentut, 
prickly, from ocas, a needle or pin.] A sj^iecius of 
rose ; the swoet-Juier. 

Egoism, (c'go-izm) a. (Tj. ego, I.] Bubjectivo idealism; 
— term applied to a German philosophical system, 
which bobls that the only thing kiiowable and cer- 
tain is the Kgo (I, me, tlio person thinking), his ex- 
istence, ami the ideas and oiierations of his mind — 
called the subjective — all else Ixiing non- Ego, not mo, 
nljjective, uncertain, and undefiiod ; — au excessive 
love of self ; egotism. 

Egoist, (e'go-ist) n. A believer in the doctrine of 
subjective idealism. 

Egotism, (e'got-izm) 71. The pnuitico of too frequently 
using the word /; hence, self-praise; self-impoi-tance. 
Egotist, (e'got-ist) 9i. One who repeats the word / 
very frecpiently in conversation or writing. 

Ego&itioeu, (e-got-ist'ik-al) a. Addicted to, or nianW 
festing, egotism ; vain ; self-important ; opinionated^ 
Egotize, (e-got-iz') V. i. To taCk or write much of 
one’s self. 

Egregious, (S-gre'jo-us) a. [L. egregius. from «, out 
of, end grex, herd.] Emiheut i rsniarkaUe ; ecti*^ 
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ordinaxy^«idittinguiibed from common men or «c- 
tUmi ;->onori&Otts ; moosiroiis. 

Igregioiitll^, (ft*grd^Jc^ut^lc) adv. Greatly; renuurkably; 
cnotmottily. 

SgvcM, (^gim) n. [L. effres$u$, from t, out, and 
to ttep, go.J Act of muting or proceeding from ; — 
lot of going out from or leaving a place— usually 
a confined or besieged place; departure; — right or 
Hberty to depart. 

l%!resiuoni (8-gresh'un) n. The act of going out. 

X^pfct) (s^l^ct) n. The lower white heron ; an elegant 
fowl of ^e genus Ardea, with a 
white body and a crest un the |J||m 

head a heron’s feather ;— the 
feathery cmwn of seeds. 1] ji 

3Bfrette, (e<|pretO n. [F. a igrette . ] il u jy 1 . 

A tuft of feathers, diamonds, ilJlllBIIHylyflljr 
kc. ; an ornament of ribi)ons. 

Zgyptian, (e-jip'shan) a. Per- 
taining to Jb'gypt in Africa. 

Egyptian, (e-jip'shan) n, A na» 
tire of Egypt ; — a gipsy — so ' 

called because supixjsed to have „ 

originated in Egypt. 

Styptology, (e-jip-tol'o-je) n. [^gypt and G. logos, 
mscourse.) The science of Egyptian antiquities a 
treatise on Egyptian antiquities. 

Xh, (a) An expression of inquiry, doubt, or 

slight surprise. 

Sider-duok, (i'der-duk) n, [Sw. fjder, Dan. ederfugl, 
Ger. eidergant.] A species of sea-duck about twice 
the size of the domestic duck, frequenting rocky 
shores and islands, and found in Orkney, the Shet- 
lands, and especially in the Arctic regions. Its down 
has a high marketable value from its great lightness, 
elasticity, and warmth. 

Xidonaph, (i'do-graf) n. ^idos, form, and graphein, 

to describe.] An instrument for -copying drawings 
or designs. 

3£lght, (at) n. [A. -8. othta, L, & G. octo, F. kuit.] 
A symbol representing eight units, as 8 or viii. 
Xighteen, (at'en) n. A symbol representing eighteen 
units, as 18 or xviii. 

Xighteenmo, (at'en-mo) n, A book is said to bo in 
ISino when the sheet is folded into eighteen leaves. 
Xifhtccnth, (at'enth) a. Consisting of one of eighteen 
equal parts into which any thing is divided. 

Xighth, (dt'th) a. Consisting of one of eight equal 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

Xighth, (at'th) n. One of oight equal ports; an eighth 
part ; — the interval of an octavo. 

3ughtieth, (&t'e-eth) a. Consisting of one of eighty 
equal parts into which any tiling is divided. 

Xighty, (at'e) n. A symbol representing eiglity units, 
as 80 or Ixxx. 

Xither, (S'TWer, i'Tner) a. or pron. fA.-S. agdher, 
Ger. jedei\] One or the other — properly of two 
things, but sometimes of more ; — each of two ; the 
one and the other. 

JBither, (fl'THer) cot^. Either is a distributive pro- 
noun used to indicate the first of two or inui'e alter- 
natives, and is answered by or, which precedes the 
second or subsequent alternatives. 

SHaeulate, (e-Jak'u-iat) r. (. [L. c, out, and Jaeulari, 
raom jaeulum, javelin, dart,] To throw out, oa an 
sxdmmatian ;— V. t. To utter ejaculations : — imp. <fc 
j>p. cyasoUktsd ; ppr. ejaculating. 

IgwmlMiim, (8>Jak-u-la'Aiun) n. Uttering of a short 
vudden ssmaination or prayer ; the exclamation or 
nmyer uttered. [out uttered ixi short sentences. 

SislsulatiRy^ {fi-jeJc'd-la-tor-e) a. Cstding or throwing 
iSeeti (8‘jelttO «. t [L. cKcere, from e, out, and jaeerc, 
to tirrow.} To throw out; to cast forth;— to dia- 
eharge, as. daotesient ;— to dismiss with disgrace ; to 
iMmiih;— to dispossess of land or estate;— to throw 
irWay; to mleet:— k jpp. qjoeted; ppr. qjeetiBg. 

XUeotiom (e-jek'shun) n. The act of casting out; ex- 
puMon ; — dismission ITom office ; — dispossession of 
land, ;— discharge of exerementiitioas matter. 

Xjeotmeat, (e-jekt'ment) n. Expulsion; disposeewion ; 
—a species of mixed action whiw lies for the recovery 
of possession of real property, and damsges for the 
unlawful detention of it. 

Ejector, (e-jekt'er) n. One who ejects or dispossesses 
another of his land. 

Xke, (ek) v. t. [A.-S. sacan.] To increase; to extend; 

— to sdd or supply w-hat is deficient or scanty; to pro* 
long: — imp. k pp. eked; ppr. ^ing. 

Xke, (ek) adv. {Derived from the preceding verb.] In 
addition; also; likewise. 

Eking, (6k'ing) n. Increase or addition. 

Elaborate, (e-lab'or-at) v. i. [L. e, out, and lahorare, 
to lalxiur.] To prcduce with labour ; — to perfect with 
painstaking ; to improve and heighten by successive 
touches ‘.—imp. k pp. elaborated; ppr. elaborating. 
Elaborate, (e-lab'or-rit) a. Wrought with labour: 
executed witli care and exactness; highly finished. 
Elaborately, (&-lab'or-at-lu) adv. With great labour or 
study. 

Elaborateness, (e-Iab'or-rit-nes) n. The state of being 
wrought out and finished by successive endeavours. 
Eltihoration, (e-lab-or-a'shun) n. Act or process of pro- 
ducing with labour ; stjite of being so produced ;— the 
natural jirocess of formation or assimilation performed 
by the living organs in animals and vegetables. 
Elaborative, (6-lab'or-at-iv) a. Serving or tending to 
elaborate. 

Elaine, (e-121'in) n. [G. daia, olive tree, elaion, olive- 
oil.] The liquid principle of oils and fats. 

Eland, (eland) n. A species of clumsy antelopo iu 
Africa. 

Elapse, (e-laps') v.t. |X. c/abt, 
from f, out, and Inhi, to fall, 
slide.] To slide, or glide 

by; to pass away silently, as 
time;-~mp. kpp. elapsed; ppr. 

^lapsing. ^ 

cm, from (1 flauneiii, to drive.] 

Springing back; having the 

horoTit ju’opt^rty of recovering 

former figure ; sjiringy ; — readily ElMid. 

returning to a previous state or condition after being 

depressed or over-taxed. 

Elasticity, (e-las-tis'e-te) n. Quality of being elastic; 
springiness ; relx)und ; — i)ower of resistance to, or 
recovery from, depression or overwork. 

Elate, (e-lfit') a. Lifted up; elevated ; — having the 
spirits raised by success, or Lo^k; of success ; flushed 
or exalted with confidence. 

Elate, (e-)ilt') r. t. [L. cjTtrre, datum, from ex, out, 
and ferre, to bear.] To raise ; to heighten ; — ^to exalt 
the spirit of ; to elevate or iiush with success'; to puflT 
up:— k pp. dated; p/ir. elating. 

Elation, (e-la'shim) 7i. Inflation or elevation of mind; 
self-esteem, vaitity, or pride, resulting from suocess. 
Elbow, (el'bu) n. {A.- 8. dboga, from tin, an ell, and 
boga, bow.] The joint connecting the arm and fore- 
arm; — any flexure or angle, especially if obtuse, M 
of a wall, building, and the like; an angular or jointed 
jiart of any structure. 

Elbow, (elHao) r. t. To push with the elbow ; — v. i. 

To jut into an angle ; to project ; — to push rudely 
along; to jostle:— imp. kpp. elbowed; ppr. elbowiM. 
Elbow-room, (eTbo-rOom) n. Room to extend the 
elbows on each side; hence, room for motiem or action. 
Eld, (eld) n. [A.-S., old age, &om aid, caldL] Old age; 

— oldtimee; antiquity. 

Elder, (eld'er)a. [A-S. ealdar.} Older; more advanoed 
in ^e: aenior; prior, as in ori^ 

Elder, (eld^^r) n. One who bi older; a aankar; — an 
ancestor; a predecessor one who is appointed to 
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oflbd on ftoeonni of his sgs and presumable expeii^ 
•BOS and wisdom ^—presbJter:•~<ordained minister;-*- 
a IsTman associated with the minister in the gorem- 
ment and discipline of the church. 

Sldev, (^d'er) n. [A.-S. eliam.] A genus of plants 
haTing broad umbeli of white flowers and dark-red 
beiries. [old age. 

Xlderlr, (eld^«r-le) o. Somewhat old ; bordering on 

ID^dership, (eld^gr-ship) n. State of being older ; senior- 
itv;-~o&oe of an elder ; order or bodj of elders. 

Slaer-woft, (eld'sr-wsrt) n. A plant:-— callod also dan«< 
viort and wallwori. 

Xldest, (eldest) a, [A-S. ealde»t.] Oldest ; most ad- 
Tanc^ in age. 

Xldorado, (el-do-i'a'do) n. [Sp. from tl, the, and dorado^ 
gilt.] A fiibuloiu region in the interior of South 
America, rich, especially in gold, gems, dec. : hence, 
any region abounding in gold or other precious pro- 
ducts of natum. [weird : haggish. 

Xldritoh, (el'drich) a. [Elder-witeh.] Hideous; ghastly; 

Xleoampane, (el-e-kam-pAnO n. [G. elenion, and L. ds 
It. eampana, a bell.J A plant of the genus Inula^ 
whose root has a pungent taste, and was formerly of 
much repute as a stomauhic a sweetmeat from the 


A subtle agent or power in nature, eTolved in any 
disturbance of molecular equilibrium, whet^ from 
a chemical, physical, ormebhanloal cause, and exhibit- 
ing itself in a rariety of ways tlie science which 
unfolds the phenomena and laws of the eleetrie fluid. 

Xleotriflable, (e-lek'tre-f i-a-bl) a. Chpablo of roeeivinf 
electricity, or of being charged with it. 

Zleotrify, (6-lek'tre-f i) v. t. [L. eUctrum and to 

make.] To charge with olectrioity to give an eieo- 
trie shock to to excite suddenly ; to gire a sudden 
shock, as of surprise, admiration, delight, dw. 4mp. 
& pp, eleotriilea ; opr. eleotrii^dng. 

Electro-biology, (e-lek'tr5-bi 


1 ^, (e-lek'tr6-bi-ol'o-jo) 
amber, and £ug. biology.] That phase of mewmeriun 
in which the actions, feelings, Ac., of a mesmerised 
person are supposed to be controUed by the will of 
the o)>erator ; —the science of the electrical eurrenis 
developed in living organisms. 

Electro-chemistry, (e-lek'tru-kem'is-tro) tk That 
science which treats of the agency of eleotricity in 
elfecting chemical changes. 

Electrode, ( e-lok'ti'ud ) n. [G. eUktron, amber, and 
odot, a way.] Direction of the electric current; — 
either of the so-called pules of the voltaic oiiole. 

Electro-gilding, jc-lok'tro-giJd'ing) n. The process of 
gilding copi>ur, Ac., by means of voltaic electricity. 

Eleotrology, (O-lek-troro-jo) n. [G. elektron, amber, 
and logos, discourse.] That branch of physical science 
which treats of the x^henomeua of electricity and ita 
projwrties. 

Electrolysis, (C-lok-trore-sis) n. [G. flektron, amber, 
and lusis, dissolving, from luein, to loose.] The act 
or process of chemical decomxiosition by the action 
of electricity or galvanism. 

Electro-magnet, (o-lek'tru-mag'net) it. A mass of soft 
kon rendered temporarily magiiotio by l>elug plaoed 
within a coil of wire through which a current of eleo- 
tricity is passing. 

Electro-magnetism, ( $-lek'tr5>mag^iiet-izin ) n. That 
science which treats of the develox>mont of magnetism 
by voltaic electricity. 

Electrometer, (C-lok-trom'e-tcr) n. G. thktron, amber, 
and mtlron, me^uure.] An instrument for moasuiing 
the quantity or intensity of electricity an iitstni- 
ment which indicates the presence of olectrioity or 
for discharging it. 

Xleetromotor, (e-lek-trom'o-tor) n. An instrument for 
generating a current of electricity. 

Electro-negative, (e-lok'tro-nog'a-tiv) a. Having the 
properiy of being attracted by an electro -positive 
body, or a tendency to pass to the iK>8itiTe pole in 
electrolysis. 

Electro-plating, (e-lok'tro-pldt'ing) n. The process of 
silvering, as jdato, spoons, pots, Ac., by voitaio elec- 
tricity. 

Electro-polar, (5-lok'tr5-pd'ler) n. A name given to 
conductors, ono end of which is i> 08 itive and the 
other negative. 

Sleotro-posltive, (e-lek'trb-pox'it-iv) a. Attracted by 
an electro-negative body, or passing to the negative 

jx)lo in electrolysis. 

IQeotrosoope, (0-lek'tr&-sk5p) n. [G. tlekiron, amber 
(for electricity), and skopein, to look.] An instru- 
ment for detecting changes in the electric state of 
bodies, or the species of electricity present 

Electrotype, (C-lek'trd-tip) n. [G. electron, amber, and 
tnpos, an impression, ^m tupUin, to strike.] A 
copy or stereotype taken by eleefrotypy. 

Electrotype, (e'lek'tr&-tip) v. t. To stereotype or take 
copies of by electrotypy A pp. sleetrotyped ; 

vpr. eleetrotyping. 

Electrotypj, (e-lek^trS-tfp-e) n. The process of eop)r« 
iug medals, engravings, Ac., by sleetnc depositioa. 

Electuary, (e-lek^ta-ar-e) n. [G. ekltichein, to lick 
up.] A medicine composed of powders made up into 
a confection. 


[G. eUktron, 


jroot of the plant. 
ilEueot, (S-lekt') v. t. [L. eligere, elecium, from e, out, 
and legtre, to choose.] To pick out; to choose from ; 
— to designate or appoint to office by vote or other 
mark of preference ; — to make choice of and determine, 
as the subjects of divine graxio; — to decide in favour 
of; to prefer; to select: — imp. A pp. elected; ppr. 
electing. 

Sleet, (e-lektO a. Cffiosen ; taken by preference from 
among two or more;— set apart for eternal life;— 
chosen, but not invested with office. 

Sleet, (e-lekti) n. One chosen or act api^ Those 
who are chosen or separated for salvation. 

Sleotion, (5-lek'shun) n. [L. eUctio, from eligere, to 
dlroose.] Act of choosing; choice the act of choosing 
a person to flU an office or emx>loymont power of 
choosing or selecting ; voluntary preference ; liberty 
to take or reject discriminating choice; distinc- 
tion between divine choice; predetermination of 
God with regard to the subjects of his gi'ace ;— those 
who are chosen public choice of representatives or 
members time or day of electing members. 
SUetioneer, (S-lek-shun-er') v. i. To make interest, or 
^ arte for securing the election of a candidate 
imp. A pp. electioneered ; ppr. electioneering. 
Sleetioneering, (e-lek-8hun-ei''ing) n. The arts used 
fat securing the choice of a person to office. 

EleetiTe, (e-lekVir) a. Exerting the ix>wor of choice ; 
making selection ; — dependent on ^oice; bestowed 
by election. 

SleotivrtlTi (6-lekt'iv-le) adv. By choice or preference. 
Xleotor, (e-lekt'gr) n. One who elects or has the right 
to vote in favour of a candidate for office ; — one of the 
princes of Germany formerly entitled to choose the 
emperor. [election. 

XUietoral, (e-lekV^r-al) o. Pertaining to electors or 
Sleetorate, (fi-lekt’jr-at) n. The dignity of an elector; 

electorship ; — the temtory of an elector in Germany, 
ntetorship, (e-lek^tfr-ship) n. The office of an elector. 
SleotreM, (fi-lekt'res) n. The wife or widow of an 
elector in the German empire. 

Eleetrie, (e-lek'trik) n. A non-conductor of electricity. 
Eleetrioal, (e-lek'trik-aU a. Pertaining to electricity; 
—occasioned by, or derived from, electricity :—ooii- 
taining electrioitv. 

EleetrieaUy, (&-)ek'trik-al-le) etdv. In the manner of ! 
eleotricity, or by means of it. I 

SUobie-eei, (§-lek'trik-el) ti. An eel from three to ' 
, flve ISset long, and able to give a violent electric shock, j 
EhMtrieiaa, (0-lek-trish'e-an) n. One versed in l^a 
srisnoe of rieetricity. | 

BMiieity, (d-iM-txii'e-te) n. [G. eUktron, amber.] | 
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Xl0eiiiof9iuu7r (el-’&'SMMf'in^ar-e) a. [0. eleSmotunif 
fyom eleo$t ]^tyO XlelAting to chajdiy : — gi^on in 
cliarlty or alms ; founded by chaxity;«~eupxx>rted by 
dbarity. 

X|U»tmoiQriuu7f (el<&'Tuos'i&-ar->o) n. One who 8id)siste 
bn, charity. 

3CU^|tuioe, (er&>gans) n. State or quality of being ele- 
gant ; beauty characterized by grace, propriety, cleli- 
oacy, and refinement ;-~that which is elegant. 

3Sl<^aat, (el'S-gant) a. [L. elegaru, from digere^ to 
Choose, select) Polished; refined;— pleasing or gnice- 
ful, as manners correct ; neat; pure, as style;— 
uttered with x>ropriety, ease, and grace, iw speecli ; 
— shax^ly; symmetrical, as a structure; — nice; deh- 
oate, as taste costly and decorated, as furniture ; 
— b^utiful ; handsome. 

Xtogantly, (CL^S-gaut-le) odv. In an elegant manner ; 
with ele^noe. 

SQsgiao, (el-e'je-ak) a. Belonging to elegy or written 
in elegiacs ; — used in elegies. 

Xlegiao, (el-e'je-ak) n. Elegiac verso. 

IBlegy, (eVe-je) «. [G. ehyeion, elegiac, from cleffos, a 

lament,] A mournful or plaintive X)Ooii) ; a funereal 
•ong. 

Xlemsnt, (el'u-ment) n. [L. demenhnu.} Tlio first or 
constituent i>art of ; — tlio minutest part of ; an atom ; 
an ingi*edieut ; — the matter or substanco wliich com- 
poses the world ; — that which is the projier hal>itation 
of an animal ; sjihore ; suitaWo iK>aition ; — ^that which 
excites action ; juoving cause or X)rincipie; — a x>art of 
a system ; — a point to bo taken into account ; an ini- 
poriant jart in a wise -a sum or item in a calcula- 
tion \~—pL Tlie simplest or fundamental principles 
of any system in xdulosoijhy, science, or art ; rutli- 
xnents; — that wliich ancient pliilosophy suiqMjseil to 
be simple and undoooinixjsable, ;vs the four so cjUled 
tlementSt air, earth, water, and fire ;— the bread and 
wine us^ in the euchnrist. 

Xlemental, (el-e-ment'all a. Pertaining to first prin- 
ciples; rudimontiiry : elementary. 

Elementally, (el-O-ment'ol-lo) ado. According to olo- 
ments; literally. 

Elementary, (el-5-raont'ar*o) a. [L. eUnientariax, from 
tlementum.] Primary; siinplo; — having only one prhi- 
olple or constituent jiart;— pertaining t<» the elements, 
rudiments, or flist i)riuciples of any thing treating 
of elements or first princijdtjs of a science or art; rinli- 
mentary; intrrsluctory. 

Xlenoh, (o-lengk'> 7j. [L. olojichus, G. dojohein^ to 

confute.) A vicious and fallacious argument ; a 
sophism. * 

Xlenohioal, ( 6-lengk'ik-al ) a. Perbiining to an 
eienoh. i 


Elephant, (eVe-fant) «. fL. dephantm^ G. dephus.} 
A quadrujiod of the tribe — ‘ 

of jitMJhydenns, of two living 
axieciee, oharaoteriised by a 
pixiboscis and two large i vory 
tusks. They are the largest 
quadruxieda existing ; — the 
tusk of the ele]>hant ; ivory 

Elephantiasis, (el - e-fan-ti'a 
ais) n. (L. & G., from ele 
elej^hant.) A disease 
of the skin, attended with 
either destinctiou or defonn- Elophaut. 

ity of the part affected. 

Elephantine, (el-C-fan'tin) a. Pertaining to, or rssem- 
bling the elephant; huge; immense; bulky; unwieldy; 
— ^made of ivory, as Boman tablets. 

Eleoainian, (el-u-sin'e-an) a. Pertaining to Eleusis, in 
Greece, or to secret rites in honour of Ceres there 
oelehrated. 

Elevate, (el'S-vfit) v.i fL. elevare, ftom e, out, and 
Iware, to lift op.) To lift up; to put in a higher place; 
to set Oh a higher level i—to »dse to a higher tahk 


or station ; to exalt ;— to anhnato or cheer, as the 
spirits to refine or pui-ify, as character or motives ; 
— to date, as with pride ;— to raise the pitch of, as 
the voice ; to increase the volume of, aa sound ;— to 
intoxicfite '.— imp. & pp. elevated ; ppr. elevating. 

Elevation, (el-e-va'shuii) n. Act of raising from a 
lower i^laco to a higher ;— condition of being lifted 
or elevated ; exaltation an elevated place ; rising 
ground; hill;— -an elevated station; dignity; pre- 
eminence altitude of a heavenly body the angle 
which the line of direction of a cannon or mortar 
makes witli the plane of the horizon ;— front view 
of a machine, building, or other object, drawn with- 
out regard to j^rsiiective. 

Elevator, (ol'e-vat-gr) n. One who, or that which, ele- 
vates; — a mechanical contrivance for lifting grain, 
Ac. , to an upi>er floor a muscle which serves to 
raise a part of the body an instrument for raising 
a depressed portion of a bone. 

Elevatory, (d'O-vilt-or-e) n. An instniment used in 
trex>annjng, or Ibr rmsing a fractured skull. 

Eleven, (G-lov'n) n. (Go. ui/t/i/.J Ten and one added ; 
— symlx)! representing eleven units, as 11 or xi. 

Eleventh, (e-lev'nth) a. Constituting one of cloven 
])arts into wliich a thing is divided. 

Elf, (elf) n. [A.-«. dj\ fairy, Gor. nip, demon of the 
mountains, from Celt, alp, mountain.] A wandering 
8x»irit; a liobgiiblin ; a diminutive fairy, supxiosed 
to inhabit wihl and desert places, and to delight in 
misehiovous tricks. 

Elfin, (elfin) n. A little elf or urchin. 

Elfish, (elf ish) «. Klf-liko; mischievous. 

Elgin-marbles, (ol'gin-mar-blz) w. ])l. A series of an- 
cient sculptured marbles, namotl after the Earl of 
Elgin, who brought tliem from Greece to England. 

Elicit, (d-lis'it) o. t. fL. ilicr.re, from e, out, and lacerc, 
to entice.] To draw out; to bring to light; to de- 
duce; — to extort: — imp. A pp. elicited; ppr. eli- 
citing. 

Elide, (e-lId ) v. t. fJj. diderc, from e, out, and laidere, 
to dash against.] To cut off or suppress, os a syllable: 
— imp. A jtp. elided; ppn eliding. 

Eligibility, (el-e-jo-bire-te) n. Caimbility of being 
elected : legal qualilicatioii ; — worthiness or fitness 
to be chosen. 

Eligible, (ero-jo-bl) a. Legally qualified to be chosen ; 
— wortliy to be cliosen or selected; desirable; pre- 
ferable. 

Eligibleness, (el'o-je-bl-nes) 71. Fitness to be chosen 
ill preference to another; suitableness; desirableness. 

Eligibly, (el'e-je-blc) ado. In an eligible manner; 
suitably. 

Eliminate, (c-lim'in-ilt) 1 '. t. [fj. diminnre, from e, out, 
and Ihnrn, tlireshold.] To jmt out of doors ; to get 
rid of; — to sot ashlc :t8 unimportant in a xu’oeesa of 
iiKluctive inquiry; to leave out of consideration ;— to 
obtain by sep.aruting, as from foreign matters ; to de- 
duce ; to infer A x'P- eliminated; ppr. elimi- 
nating. 

Elimination, (o-lim-in-a'shun) 71. Tlie act of 6xx>elling 
or throwing off tlio causing a quantity to disaxtx>ear 
from an equation ; — deduction. 

Elision, (e-lizh'un) ?i. [L. clixio, fixim elidere.] The 
cutting off, for the sake of metre or euxihony, of a 
vowel or syllable, osiiecially at the end of a word. 

Elite, (e-lot') n. [F. from L. electa, dectux, pp. of 
diffcre, to choose.] A choice or select body; the best 
in society. 

Elixir, (e-liks'gr) n. fA. el-iksir, the philosopher's 
stone.) A comiiound tincture or medicine a liquor 
which was supposed to transmute metals into gold 
the refined spirit, or quintessence ; — any cordial or 
substance which invigorates. 

Elizabethan, (S-liz'a-beth-an) a. Pertaining to Queen 
Elizabeth or her times, and to a style of architeof* 
iuM first adopted in her reign* t 


Xlky (elk) n. [A.-S. tUJi.’l A quadruped of the stag 1 
kind, with very laige,spit)ad* ' 

ing, branched or palmate 
hoiTis. 

EU, (el) n. fA.-S. tin, U 
ulna.] A measure of dif- - 
ferent lengths in difierent 
countries, used chietly for 
measuring cloth. The Eng- 
lish ell is 45 inches; tho 
Flemish ell, 27; the Scotch, 

37.2; the French, 64. i 

JE^pse, (el-liiks) n. [L. rZ- ' . 

lipHs, O, ellHims, pnq>erly Elk. 

defecl^ the incUnution of tho ellipse to the base of 
the cone being in defect when coin- ' 

pared with that of tho aide to the / S. 

base.] An oval figure produced from C 4 

the section of a cone by a piano in- 

tersecting it obliquely, or in a lino 

not parallel to the base; — tho iiath Ellipse, 
which a planet describes in its revidutioiis round 
the sun. 

Ellipsis, (el-li^»'is) n. [L. ellipsis, G. elleipsis, a de- 
fect, ftura en, in, ainl leijtlciyi, to leave.) Omission ; a 
figure of syntax by wliich one or more words aro 
omitted. 

Ellipsoid, (el-lifisbid) «. [G. elkipsis and eidos, form.] 

A solid or figure, all plane soctiuiia of which lu-e 
ellipses or circles. 

Elliptical, (el-lip'tik-al) «. [G. ellciptikos.] Pertain- 
ing to or having the fonn of an ellipse ; — having a 
part omitted ; defective. 

SUiptioally, (el-lip'tik-al-le) adv. According to tho 
form of an ellipse ; — with a part omitiwi ; defectively. 
SUipticity, (el-lip-tis'e-te) n. Deviation from tho form 
of a circle or sphere. 

Ellwand, (orwand) n. A mete yard or measuring rod, 
which in. England is 46 inches lung, and in boot- 
land 37^. 

Elm, (elm) n. [A.-S. dm, L. ubnus.] A tree of tho 
gonus Ulmus, of whi(jh nine- 
teen species are described, of 
which six are native. It is 
a hardy and rapidly ^^owing 
tree, and is prized for its um- 
brageousness and tho varied 
usefulness of its tinil>er. 

Elocution, (el-d-ku'shun) 7i. [L. 
ilocutio, from eloqai, U} 8}H)ak 
out, expreas, dochue.J I’ro- 
nunciation ; — proper oi‘ elo- 
gant utterance or delivery of 
spoken or written wor<ls ; — Elm. 

the power of siHjakiiig fluently and elegantly. 
Elocutionary, (ol-u-ku'shuii-ar-e) a. Pertaining to elo- 
cution. 

Elocutionist, (el-o-ku'shun-ist) n. Ono who is versed 
in olocution ; a teacher of elocution. 

Sloge, (a-lozh') n. [F. from L. doyimn, a short say- 
ing, from G. logos, speech.] A funeral oration ; a 


panegyric on tho de.ad. 

Eiohistic, (e-ld-hist'ik) a, (H. elohim, gods, ono of the 
names of God.] Relating to Elohim — said of those 
passages in the Old Testament characterized by the 
use of Elohim instead of Jehovah. [gat^. 

Elongate, (C-long'gat) a. Drawn out at length ; elon- 

Slongate, (e-long'gSt) v.t. [L. elongare, elongatwn, 
from longus, long.] To lengthen; to extend; to 
stretch out ; — v. i. To deport from ; to recode, as a 
planet in its orbit from tlie sun : — imp. pp. elon- 

Mted; ppr. elongating. 

Eumgatiou, (e-long-ga'shun) n. Act of lengthening 
out, or the state of being lengthened out ; protrac- 
tiou ; extension ; continuation that wliich lengthens 
out or makMdlongeri-^-rsinoval to a distanos; 


I vening space angular distance of a planet ffcom 
the sun. 

Slope, (O-ldp') v.i. [A.-S. A Zfdpan, to loapi.] To run 
away or escape privately — sai<l especially of a woman 
who runs away with a lover: — 4 jqi. eloped; ppr, 
eloping. 

Elopement, (e-ldp^ment) n. Private or unlicensed de- 
parture, as a wife from her husband, or a daughter 
with her lover. 

Eloquence, (elVj-kwens) n. Power of siieoch ; omtoi’y, 
jis forcible or elfectivo argumont ; convincing or jier- 
suasive statement; eleganco .ami im>priety of diction; 
imiwssionod invective or tlcdamation ; fluency and 
animation of delivery; vivid oxiirossion of emo- 
tion, <{rc. 

Eloquent, (ol'd-kwent) a. [L. doqutns, ppr. of eZoqut, 
to Bpoak out, to doclnim.] Having tho power of ex- 
pressing thoughts and emotions in an elovated, im- 
passionod, and effective manner;— -able to s].>eak with 
elegance, fluency, ami power. [nor. 

Eloquently, (ero-kwont-ie) adv. In an eloquent man- 
Eise, (els) u. A prori. (A.-S. e/Zes, othorwiso.] Other: 
one or somotliiiig bosiilos. 

Else, (ols) adi\ & coiij. Ilesidos ; except that men- 
tioueil otherwise. ; if tho facts wore ilifferent. 
Elsewhere, (els'hwar) adv. In any other place;— -in 
other places imlef^rlitolJ^ 

Elsin, (cl'sin) «. A shoemaker’s awl. 

Elucidate, ({j-liVsid-at) v.f. | b. ducidare, from lucidut, 
light, clear.] To make or manifest; to explain; 
to illustrate: — imp. 6i j' >. elucidated; j>pr. eluci- 
dating. 

Elucidation, (C-lu siil-fl'shun) n. Act of tlirowing light 
on, or bringing out the meaning of explanation ; 
exposition ; illustration. 

Elucidative, (e-lu'sid-at-iv) a. Making clear, or tend- 
ing to make clear. [expositor. 

Elucidator, (e-lu'sul-at-cr) ii. Ono who cxplniiis ; an 
Elucidatory, (c-liVsiil-fit-or-e) a. Tending to elucidate. 
Elude, (ij-luU') V. f. [L. <*, out, and ludere, to play.] 
To evade or avoiil by artifice, stratagem, or dexterity ; 
to escape sight ov discovery ;— -to remain unexplained 
or undiscovered '.—imp. & pp. eluded; ppr. eluding. 
Eludible, (e-ludVbl) a. Cajiahle of being eluded. 
Elusion, (u-lu'zhun) n. fli. etusio.] An escape by 
artifice or deception; evasion. 

Elusive, (e-lu'siv) u. Tending to elude; eluding, 
Eluaoriness, (e-ju^sor-o-ncs) n. I'iie statu of being 
elusory. 

Elusory, (C-lil'sor-o) a. Tending to elude or deceive; 
ev.'usive ; fraudulent; deceitful. 

Elutriate, (u-lu'tre-iit) r.t. \lj. dutriure, from eluere, 
to wash out, Gcr. tauter, ])uro.) To purify by wash- 
ing ; to pulverize a metallic substance and mix it 
with water, m> that foul matter may lie strained off: 
— hnp. &. pp. elutriated ; ppr. elutriating. 

Elutriation, (C-lu-trc-a'shun) n. Act of cleansing or 
lUsengaging. 

Elysian, (e-lizh'o-an) a. Pertaining to Elysium or the 
alKKle of tho blessed after death; blissful. 

Elysium, (e-Iizh'e-um) n. [L, Elysium, G. Elusion.) 
In ancient mythology, a ilwelling place assigned to 
happy souls after death; hence, any delightful place. 
Exnaciate, (e-mu'shc-ut) v. i. emaciare, from c, 
out, macks, leanness.] To lose flesh gradually; to 
waste away in flesh ; — v. <. To cause to lose flcsli 
gradually:— -imp. ^ pp. emaciated; ppr. emadaiing. 
&Baciation, (0-mil-sbe-a'shun) n. Condition of becom- 
ing lean; the state of being emaciated. 

Emanate, (em'a-nfit) v, i. [L. emanare, from e, out, 
and manure, to flow.] To issue forth from a source; 
— ^to proceed, os a fountain ; to take origin ; proceed ; , 
issue; spring imp. dt pp. emanatM; ppr. em-* 
anating. 

Eml^lauent (em-a-nSr'shun) n. Act of flowing forth 
fSrom a fountain heed or origin that which issues, 
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fiowi, at pMoeedt from any souroe, aabBtanoe, or 
. body; eltUivittni; afflux. 

IEnilKBoipat0y (i&>inaDi'se*p&t) v. t, [L. emaneipare^ from 
^ 4oatf nmniu, hand, and eapertt to take.] To set 
tm team sarritude or slavery by voluntary aqt ; to 
|ib^ate;~-to free from any thing wldch exerts undue 
or evil influence :—4inp. fr pp, emancipated; ppr. 
emaneipating. 

Iftnaneipation, (5 • man - se • i^'shun) n. Act of setting 
free from slaveiy or subjlMtion; act of sotting free ! 
from civil restraints or disqualifleations ; the state of | 
being thus set free; liberation; release: freedom. < 
Sfruuidpationiit, (e-man>8e>p&^shun-ist) n. Ono who ! 
advocates the emancipation of slaves. 

X^Biaaoipator, (e>man'8e-pat-er) n. Ono who emanci- 
pates or advocates emancipation. 

OTsaeeulate, (ij-maslcu-lftt) v. t pj. t, out, and ma»- 
tulut, masculine, niat, male.] To castrate; — to render 
effeminate ; to take the vigour, life, or s])irit from: 
—imp. depp. emasculated; ppr. emasculating. 
XSmasoulauoii, (C-mas-kd-hVshun) a. Act of emasculat- 
ing or the state of being emasculated; castration. 
frmDalm, ^m-bA.m') v. t. fF. embaumer, from hautM^ 
balm.] To preserve a dea<l body by aromatic oils or 
spices; — to perpetuate in grateful remembrance: — 
imp. h pp. embauned*; ppr. embalming. 

XmSank, (em-bangkO v. t. [Prefix en, and ban/.*.] To 
inclose with a bank ; to bank up ; to defend with 
mounds or ditches : — imp. dc pp. embanked; pjr>r. 
embanking. 

Zmbankmenti (om-bangk'ment) n. Act of surrounding 
or defending with a bank ; — a mound or bank raised 
for any purpose, 

Smbar, (em-bkr') v. t. [It. imbarrare.] To shut, close, 
or fasten with a bar; to inclose, so as to hinder 
egress or escape; to stop or shut from entering; to 
block up. 

Xmbargo, (em-b&r'go) n. [Sp. embargar, to restrain, 
from oorra, bar.J A prohibition by public authority, 
and for a limited time, of departure from a port, or 
into port ; hence, any liiiulrauce or restraint, 

Xmbargo, (em-b&r'gb) v, t. To hinder or prevent from 
•ailing ont of or into port, by law or edict; — to hinder 
from going forward : — imp. di pp. embargoed ; ppr. 
embargoing. 

Xmbark, (em-bdrk') v. [Prefix m, and barque, bark.] 
To put or cause to go on board a vessel or boat ; — ^to 
engage, enlist, or implicate n person in any aifair ;~v. i. 
To go on boaid of a vessel ; — to engage in any busi- 
ness : to enlist in ; to undei’take : — imp. U pp. em- 
barked; ppr. embarking. 

Xmbarkauon, (em-bark-k'shun) n. Act of putting or 
jKoing on board of a vessel; that which is embarked. 
Ibnbarrass, (em-bar'jis) v. <. [P. cni6arraMfr.] To hin- 
der through perplexity ; to render intricate ; to con- 
found ; — ^to encumber with debt ; to make incapable 
of paying; entangle , confuse; disconcert : — imp. di 
pp. embarrassed ; ppr. embarrassing. 

&nbsrrassingly, (em-bar'as-ing-le) adv. In an embar- 
rassing manner. 

Embarrassment, (em-bdr'iui-ment) n. A state of (wr- 
plexity, entanglement, or confusion -mental doubt 
or difficulty :-~perplexity arising from insolvency or 
frxMDi temporary inability to discharge debts. 

Embassy, (oml>as-e) n. [F. ambossatfr.] Tlie public 
frinotion m an ambassador the person or persons 
sent as ambsasadors -the dwelling or office of an 
ambassador. 

Embattla, (am-batl) e. t To arrange in order of battle; 
to prapam dr ann for battle ; to furnish with battle- 
menis frnp. dt pp. ambattlad ; ppr. embattling. 
Imbattlid, (am-batld) p. a. In heraldry, having the 
ontline resembling a battlement, as an ordinary; — 
lUrniahed ramparts or battlements arrayed in 
ord er of bati^. 

EirthatflfBiiBj;i (em-baffl-ment) n. An indented para- 


pet, used now in decorative architecture, but belong- 
I mg originally to military works. 

' Embay, (em-ba^ v. t. To inclose in a bay or inlet ; to 
i laiuUock :--imp. dtpp. embayed; ppr. embajring. 

I Embed, (em-bedO v. t To lay, as in a bed ; to bed in 
! the soil :~-imp. dt pp. embedded; ppr. embeddii^* 

l^be^ent, (em-bed'ment) n. The act of embedomg; 

I state of being embedded. 

EmbelUsh, (em-boFish) v. t. [F. embellir, from en, and 
bel, beautifiil.] To make beautiful or elegant by or- 
naments ; to make graceful: decorate ; et^ch ; oma- 
xuont ; grace; illustrate;— imp. dt pp. embelliahed; 
pjjr. embeUis^g. [adorns. 

Embellisher, (em-l^rish-er) n. One who embelhshes or 

EmbelliiAiment, (em-bel'ish-raent) n. The act of em- 
bellishing ; tliat which adds beauty or elegance; orna- 
ment; decoration; enrichment: adornment. 

Ember, (em'bcr) n. [A.-S. dmyrie, hot ashes.] A 
lighted coal smouldering amid ashes — used chiefly in 
the plural to signify mingled coals and ashes ; cin- 
ders. Mmher-dayi, certain days set apart for fiasting 
and prayer in each of the four seasons of the year. 

Ember-goose, (em'bcr-goos) n. [Norw. emhergaai.'\ A 
web-footed bird of the genus Colymbus, called also 
the great ntyrthern diver or loon. 

Embezzle, (em-boz'l) v. t. [Norm. F. embeaeiler, to 
filch.] To appropriate fraudulently to one’s own use, 
as that intrusted to one’s care: — imp, dt pp. em- 
bezzled ; ppr. embezzling. 

Embezzlement, (em-bozl-ment) n. Fraudulent appro- 
priation to one’s own use of wbat is intrusted to 
one’s care. 

Embitter, (em-bit'gr) v. t. To make bitter. 

Emblaze, (em-blaj/) v.t. To adorn with glittering 
figures or colours. 

Emblazon, (em-blS'zn) v, t. To deck in glaring colours; 
to decorate ; — to adorn with figures of heraldry or 
ensigns anuorial : — imp. & pp. emblazoned ppt'. em- 
blazoning. [decoration. 

Emblazonry, (em-bhVzn-re) n. Heraldio or ornamental 

Emblem, (em'blem) n. [G. emblema, inlaid work.] An 
object or the figtire of an object, symbolizing and 
suggesting some other object, quality, or the like; 
tyoe ; sign ; symbol. 

Emblematical, (em-blem-at'ik-al) a. Pertaining to, or 
comprising, an emblem ; u&ing emblems. 

Emblematically, (em • blem - at ^ ik - al - le) aeZv. By way 
or means of emblems ; in the manner of emblems. 

Emblematist, (em-blem'at-ist) n. A writer or inventor 
of emblems. 

Emblematize, (em-blem'at-iz) v.t. To represent, as 
by an emblem ; to 8ynil>olize : — imp. & pp. em- 
blematized ; ppr. emblematizing. 

Embloom, (em-bl66m') v. t. To cover or enrich with 
bloom. 

Embodiment, (em-bod'e-mont) n. Act of embodying: 
state of being embodied that which is embo^ed : 
a complete system ; full expression of an idea oxplan. 

Embody, (em-bod^e) v. t. To form into a body ; to in- 
vest with matter ; to make corporeal ;— to collect into 
a whole ; to incorporate ; to concentrate : — imp, dz 
pp. embodied; ppr. embodying. 

Embogue, (em-bog^) v. i. To discharge, as a river, its 
waters into the sea or into another river. 

Embolden, (em-bold'n) v. t. To give boldness or courage 
to; to encourage: — tmp. & pp. emboldened; ppr. 
emboldening. 

Embolism, (em'bol-izm) n. [G. emballein, to put 
in, to insert.] Intercalation; the insertion of days, 
months, or years, in an account of time, to produce 
rerolarity; intercalated time. 

Emboap^t, (ongTx>ng-pwang) n- [F. from en ben 
point, in good condition.] Inumpness of person a 
degree of stoutneia. 

Emboorder, (om-borider) v. t To adonicwith a border. 

Emboss, (em-bos'} v. t. To cover with boises or pro- 



tulwrancet ; to ornament in relief ^~4o fiuhion n^ef seen 
or rais^ work upoh:— imp. & pp. emboaaed; ppr. lity 
emkoaaing^t Sinei 

Bmboaamenty (em-boa'meut) n. Act of embossing, or any 
starts of being embossed ; raised work. apjx 

Smbouehure, ^ong-boo-shooxO «• [!''•] A. mouth or open- Emez 
ing, as of a nver, cannon, and the like. tern 

Embowel, (em-bow^el) v. t. To remove the bowels of ; who 
to eviscerate to liidein the iuwjml parts : to bury; serv 
to secrete : — imp. & pp. embowelled; ppr. embow- Emex 
ellingi rhoi 

Embower, ( em-bow'gr ) e. i. To lodge or rest in a Emez 
bower ; — v. t. To cover with a bower ; to shelter with out 
trees ; — imp. pp. embowered ; ppr. embowering. shat 

Embrace, ( em-br&s^) v. t, [F. embratner^ from prefix Emex 
em and bras, arm, from L. hrachiam.] To chtsp t>r witl 
inclose in the arms; to press to tlie bosom; — to polii 
cherish with affection ; — to surround or inclose ; — to ]mnet 
include as parts of a whole, or as suboniinate divisions voni 
of a part ; — • to seize eagerly or with alacrity ; to Emet 
welcome; — to have sexual intercourse;; — v. t. To join Emet 
in an embrace : comprise ; contain ; comprehend ; — A st 
imp. & pp. embraced; ppr. embracing. Ernie 

Embrace, (em- bras') «. Close encircling with the niafc 

arms ; pressure to tno bosom ; clasp ; hug. Emig 

Embrasure, (em-bra'zhur) n. fF. from einhTnicr.\ An - re 
opening in a wall or parapet through which cannon Emig 
are pointed and disch^irged ;— the onlargeuient of the try i 
aperture of a door or window on the inside of the Emig 
wall for giving greater space or for mlmittiiig more aiul 
light. try 

Embrocate, (om'bro-kJit) v. t. (0. embrochP., from em- imp 
brechein, to soak in, tf) foment.] To moisten and rub, Emig 
as a diseased part, with a liquid, as spirit, oil, &c. : frou 
— imp. &pp. embrocated; ppr. embrocating. of n 

Embrocation, (em-brd-ka'shun) n. Act of moistening Emir 
and rubbing a diseased i>art ;— the lotion with which groi 
an affected part is rubbed or washed. init 

]^broider, fera-broid't*r) v. t. 'J’o border or cover witli <Ugi 
ornamental neodlo-worlc or figures : — imp. dt; pp. em- epic 
broidered; ppr. embroidering. Emii 

Embroidery, (eru-broid'er-e) n. Variegated needle- to 1 
work ornamental decoration of any kind. in ; 

Embroil, (em-broil') v. t (F. anbrouitler.] To throw ting 
into iierplexity, contention, or trouble; entangle; dis- fain 
tract; disorder: — imp. <k pp. embroiled; ppr. em- Emii 
broiling. Emir 

Smbroihnent, (em-broil'raont) n. A state of conton- mili 
tion, |)erplexity, or confusion ; disturbance. hon 

Embryo, (em'bre-o) n. [G. embruon, from rm, in, of J( 
and bruein, to be full of, to swell with.] The first Emia 
rudiments of an organized being or tiling, whether to s 
animal or x>lant ; — an incipient or undeveloped state; in i 
a conception not yet executed. a sp 

ISmbr^, (emlire-o) a. Pertaining to or liaving the Emia 
quality of any thing in its first rudiments or unde- Emia 
Yoloped state. out 

Emend, (&mend') v. t. To amend. cuh; 

BmendafeU^n, (e-mend-Ashun) 7t. [L. emendatio.] Act Emii 
of altering for the better; correction alteration of Emit 
a text to as to give a better reailing. out 

Smendator, (e-mend 'dt-gr) n. One who amends by re- to 
moving faults or errora. fdation. issu 

Smendatory, (6-mend'a-tor-e) a. Pertaining to emen- intc 
berald, (em'gr-ald) n. [F. Pmeraude, G. smarapdos.] & f 
A precious stone of a rich green colour ; — ^a typo in Emn 
size between minion and nonpareil. ant 

(Emenid type.) 

Emogey (8-ingriO v. i [L. ftrom #, out, and — ii 

mtrgere^ to dip.) To rise out of a fluid ; to spring Ezno 
uo to come miih from obscurity; to come to light ; Emo 
to reappear;— to proceed from; to issue:— imp. to alls 
VP. emerged; ppt. emenring, pah 

bezgeney, Act of rising out of a ]£m 

fioid; sodden oprissl or appearance ; — an nnfore- woi 


seen ooourrenoe ; a sadden occasion x>res^ng iieoes- 
iity ; exigency. 

Emergent, (e-ragrj'ent) a. Bising out of a fluid or 
any thing that covers or conceals ; issuing ;-Hiuddenly 
appearing; calling for pronqit action; urgent; xuossiuff. 
Emeritus, (O-mePit-us) n. (L. ememy. to serve onoa 
term, from e, out, and vitixrf. to merit, serve.) One 
w'ho has been houounibly discharged frrom public , 
service. 

Emeroids, (em'gr-oids) n. pi [Corrupted from hemor- ' 
rlioida.) Ilemorrhuids ; jiiles. 

Emersion, (C-mer'shun) n. [h. emtrpfre.) Act of rising 
out of or auuing forth from any enveloping or over- 
Rhadow'ing subsituice or botiy. 

Emery, (oiu cr-e) n. [G. amiris.) Corundum blended 
with oxide of iron, used in the arts for giindilig and 
polishing metals, hard stones, and glass. 

]^etio, (C-met'ik) a. [G. emetikoif from emein, to 
vomit.] Inducing vomit. (ing. 

Emetic, (e-met'ik) n. A medicine which causes vomit- 
Emeute, (C-niiit') n. [F, from L. emoven, to stir uxi.) 

A seditious commotion or mob: a riot. 

Emiction, (o-mik'shiui) n. [L. e, out, and min<7«y, to 
make water.] The discharging of urine. 

Emigrant, (em'e-grant) a. Pertaining to an emigrant ; 

- removing from one country to another. 

Emigrant, (om'e-grant) n. One who quits one coun- 
try or region to settle in another. 

Emigrate, (eni'e-grilt) r. t. fb. etnigrart, from f, out, 
and migrure, to migrate.] To remove firom one coun- 
try or state to another ft>r the juiriiose of rosidenoo 
imp. hyp. emigrated; yyr. emigrating. 

Emigration, (cin-e-gra'shun) n. Hemovm of inhabitants 
from one country or state to another for the xiurjiuae 
of residence. 

Eminenoe, (em'e-nons) n. Elevation ; height;— a rising 
gnmnd ; projecting i>ai*t or jdaco ; highest part ; sum- 
mit : — an elevated station among men ; rank; olfleial 
dignity ; i>reformeut ; high estimation ; fame ; oon- 
spicuousness ; celebrity; — a title given to cardinala 
Eminent, (em'e-nent) a. (L. eminena, ppr. of eminera. 
to be prominent.] Higli ; lofty; towering exalted 
in rank ; liigh in office or public estimation ; dis- 
tinguished ; remarkable ; cous].4cuous ; prominent ; 
famous. [liigh degree. 

Eminently, (ern'e-ncnt-lo) adv. In an eminent or 
Emir, (e'mir) u. [A. mir, amfr.] An Arabian xuixice, ) 
military comraamJer, or governor of a province ; on 
hoMomry title given in Turkey to the descendants j 
of Mohammed. ] 

Emissary, (uin'is-sar-o) n. [L, emiiaariua, from emitttre^ \ 

to send out.] A secret agent employed to advance, j 
in a covert maimer, tlio interests of his employers ; 
a spy. j 

Emissary, (em'is-s&r-e) a. Exploring ; spying. ’ 

Emission, (G-mish'un) n. Act of sending or throwing 
out ; issue ; — that which is sent out, or put in cir- ' 
culatlon at one time. 

Emissive, (6-mis'iv) a. Sending out ; emitting. 

Emit, (e-mit') v. t. [L. einittere, to send out, from «, 
out, and miUere, to scn<l.J To send forth ; to cause 
to issue to let fly ; to shoot ; to discharge to 
issue forth, as an order or decree ; to print and send 
into circulation, as notes or bills of credit: — imp, 
to pp. emitted; ppr. emitting. 

Emmet, (em'et) n. [A.-S. <xmtt, Ger. amrifs.) An 
ant or pismire. 

EmoUiate, ( 6-mol'e-at ) v. t. [L. emoUirtf to soften, 
from mollia, soft.} To soften; to render eflbminate; 
—imp, to pp. eznoUiated; ppr. emoUiatixig. 

EmoUient, f e-moPe-ent) a. Softening; mzilng supple.^^ 
Emollient, (Amore-ent) n. An extenial applictttm to ^ 
allay irritation and alleviate eorenoM, et^elUng, and 
pain. 

]mn<dament, (G-moPS-ment} n. ^ a 

working out, from e, oat, and violtra, to gri^j 



mmon «s 

Profit arising firom office or emplojunent gain in 
ffeoeral ; pnffit ; advantage. 

Sinotioni (e-^mO'shun) n. [L. cmoecre, to move, ercite, 
from e and rrmere, to move.] A moving of the mind 
or aoul; a state of excited feeling ; agitation ; trepida- 
tion; tremor; passion. 

Emotional, (S-md'shun-al) a. Pertaining to emotion ; 
Indicating some affection of the mind. 

Empale, (em-pal') v. t. fP. empaler^ from em, in, and 
pal, L. palu8, stake.] To fence or fortify with stakes; 
to inclose ; to surround ; to shut in ;— to put to dcatli 
by fixing on a stake -imp. & pp. empaled ; j>pr. em- 
paling. 

Smpalement, (em-pSl'ment) n. A fencing nr inclosing 
with stakes ; — a putting tt) death by tlirustiiig a stake 
into the body ; — the calyx of a plant. 

Empearl, (om-perl') v. t. To o/oy&t or adorn with pearls, 
or any thing’ resembling iMjarls: — imp. & pp. em- 
pearled; ppr. empearling. 

Emperil, (om-pgi-'i 1) 1 ’. t. To put in peril; tt) endanger. 
Emperor, (em’per-gr) n. (F. rmpereur, L. imjteraloi', 
from ivijjerare, to oommantl.] The 8t)vereign of an 
empire ; the highest title given to a monarch. 
Emphasis, (emTa-sis) n. fL- fm))hnsit, G. rmpha^u, 
from emphaincin, to indicate.] Stress of utterance or 
force of voice given to the word.s or parts of a tlis- 
oourse, intended to bo inijfrossod sjiecially on an audi- 
ence; force or meaning given to a word tu* senttjuco 
by the pronunciation; — significance of a particular 
expression ; — weiglit or value of a thought in a jjar- 
ticular connectimi. 

Emphasize, (om'fa-siz) v. t. To utter or pronounce 
with a imrticular stress of voice ; to lay stress ujMm ; 
to make emphatic: — imp. & pp. emphasized; j)pr. 
emphasizing. 

Emphatic, (em-fat'ik) a. Uttered with emphasis ; for- 
cible ; rociulring emphasis; inomont(»u.s ; — attr.acting 
special attention; striking; — positive; docide<l; im- 
pressive; energetic; earnest. 
lEmphatioally, (em-fat/ik-ai-le) adt. Strongly; for- 
cibly; in a striking manner; — positively; decidedly ; 
— pre-eminently. 

Empire, (em^plr) n. {h. imprriuvi.] Imperial jjowor; 
supreme dominion; sovereign command region or 
country over which rule or <lomini<)n is extcmlod ; 
kingdom ; state; — control ; governing inlluouce; moral 
swaj-'.* 

Empizio, (em-pir'ik) n. An vxperimonttu ; — one who 
relies upon experiment and observation ; — one who 
confines himself to the results of his «)wn observa- 
tion and. practice ; — a quack doctor ; a cburlatan. 
Empiric, (em-pir'ik) a. |G. rmpdrihoi. from pdra, 
atrial, ezi>eriment.] Pertaiiiing to, or founded ui>on, 
experiment or experience ; — in a bad sense, depending 
liI)on X)er8onal exijorientse or ol)Hervution alone. 
Empirically, (eiu-pir'ik-al-le) adw lly experiment <»r 
experionoe ; — witlu)ut professiomvl learning or know- 
ledge ; in the manner of quacks. 

Empiricism, (em-pir'o-sizm) w. Method or practice of 
an empiric; — a practice of medicine foundotl on a 
man’s own experience ; — charlatanry ; (piackery. 
Employ, (eni-ploy') v. t. [F. employer, from L. plicare, 
to foldl] To keep in service ; to use ; to exoi-cise;— - ' 
to use as an instrument or means for :vccompliBhing 
some purpose, or as materials for forming any tiling ; 
—to use as an agent, servant, or representiitive ; to 
engage ; to hire ;— to occupy : to devote to : — imp. & 
jap. em^oyed; ppr. employing. 

EanpZoy, (e,m-ployO n. Employment ; business ; occu- 
jpauon public office ; agency ; service for another. 
™ploye, (ong-ploy'ft) w. [F. pp. of employer.] One 


who £9 emidoyed. teages another. 

Emplii^yer» (em-plo/§r) n. One who employs or en- 
Imployment, (em-plo/ment) /i. The act of employing 
or using; we state of being employed that whioh 
•ngagM i aerviM t agenoy ; eecupatioai 
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Empoison, (em-poi'zn) v. t. [F. tmpouemmr, to poisem.] 
To administer poison ; to ta^t with venom ; to ren> 
der deleterious by an admixture of poisonous sub- 
stance: to embitter; to destroy, as the sources of 
pleasure. 

^nporium, (em-p5're-um) n. [G. emporion, from sm- 
poro8, traveller, trader, from poros, way through.] 
A pl^e of extensive commerce or trade ; a commer- 
cial city or town ; a mart. 

Empower, (em-pow'er) v. t. To give legal or moral 
iwjwer or authority to ; to authorize ;— to give physi- 
cal power or force to; to enable:— imp. & pp. em- 
! powered; ppr. empowering. 

I Empress, (em'iires) 71 . (Contracted from enipereM.} 
i The consort of an emperor ;— a woman who governs 
an empire. 

Emprise, (em-priz') n. fF- prefix em, and prise, 
a taking, from prendre, f'Uy take, L. prcAenticrc.] An 
undertfiking ; an enteriirise. 

Emptiness, (ernp'te-nes) n. State of being empty; 
void KjMico or vacuum ; exhaustion ; destitution ; — 
want of solidity or substance ; vacuity; unsatisfao- 
torincss ; — want of knowledge or sense. 

Empty, (omp'iti) n. [A. -8. emtig, from einta, rest,] 
Containing nothing ; void ; — unfurnished, as a room ; 
— wantingforco oj* nicani ng, ns wftrds ; — unsubstantial ; 
i unreal, as visionary dreams ; — hollow; unsatisfactory, 
m worldly i)loasure: — unfitted; urifniitful ; uniiro- 
ductivci ;--wasto : ilesolate, as a country; — hungry;— 
ignor.aut ; bu;king idejis, said of the head ; — without 
cargo ; iu ballast, as a ship. 

Empty, (euip'te)t*. i. To exhaust ; to deprive of the con- 
tents ; to waste ; to dostdato ; — %>. i. To ptnir or flow 
out; to discb.argo itself;— to become enijity ; — imp. 
& pp. emptied ; ppr. emptying. 

Emptying, (erni/te-ing) n. Act of making empty;— pi. 
Emptyings, the lees of beer, ciiier, <fcc. 

Empurple, (em-pur'])]) v. 1. To tinge or dye of a purple 
colour. 

Empyreal or Empyrean, (em-pirio-.al) a. Formed of 
j pure fire or light ; refi)ied beyond aerial substauco ; 

' bojivenly; ethereal. 

Empyrean, (em-pe-rO'an) n, fL, empyrceuni, from G. 
i empuros, in fire. J Tlie liighest heaven, where the pure 
element of fire wfis supposed by tlio ancients to su I (sist. 

Empyreuma, (om-])ir-u'ma) 71. (G. (mpureuein, to set 

on lire.] The i)eculiar smell .and tiiste of animal or 
1 vegetable substances when burnt in close vessels, aris- 
ing from an oil developed by the i)r(>ceBS of deoom- 
|K.)Kitioli. 

Emu, (o'mu) 7?. A bird of very largo size, found in 
Australia, related to the eiw- 
.sow'ary .and the ostrich. 

Emulate, (em'u-lat) r. t. [L. 

(eiHiUari, from <nuvli(i^, emu- 
lous.] To strive to ecju.il or 
excel in qualities or actions; 
to vie with ; to rival '.—imp. . 
ds pp. emulated ; jqyr. emu- 
lating. 

Emulation, (em-u-la'shun) n. 
llivalry ; act of attempting 
to ecjual or excel in qiudi- Emu. 

tics or actions; desire of superiority, attended with 
effort to attain it competition ; contention ; con- 
test ; strife. 

Emulative, (om'u-lilt-iv) a. Inclined to emulation ; 
disposed tt> conijietition ; rivalling. 

Emulator, (em'u-lat-cr) n. One who emulates; a rival; 
a competitor. 

Emulgent, (^murjent) a. [L. emulgens, from e, out, 
and mutgere, to milk.] Milking or draining out — 
8ai<i of the renal arteries and veins. 

Emulgent, (6-murjent) n. An emulgent vessel;— a 
remedy which excites the flow of bile. „ 

Sttiuletttt (em'ddtis) n. AmbmtmsQr deiiMui dt Uki 
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excellence with another; — engaged in competition; 
rivalling faetious ; contentious 
Xmnloualy, (em'd-lus-le) adv. With desire of equalling 
or excelling anotlier. 

Smultion, (S-muFslmn) n, [L. emnlgercJ] A soft, liquid 
remedy, of a colour and consistence resembling milk, 

' prepar^ from oily sul»tances, as almonds. 

Emulsive, (e-mul'siv) a. Softening ;--yielding oil by 
expression producing a miJk-like substance. 
Xmunctory, (e-mungk'tor-e) n. [L. cniviigere, to blow 
the nose.J Any organ of the body seiwing to carry off 
excrementitious matter; an excretory duct. 

Enable, (en-a'bl) r. t. [F. enhablcv, from cn, in, and 
habit, Eng. able.] To give strength or ability to ;~ 
to supply with sufficient iwwer, physical, moral, or 
legal ; t4> erajkower : — imp. & pp. enabled ; ppr. 
enabling. 

Enact, (en-akt') v. t. To decree; to make into a law 
to perform ; to act the part of ; to play :-—inip. & pp. 
enacted ; ppr. enacting. [law. 

Enactive, (en*akt'iv) a. Having power to enact a.-* a 
Enactment, (en-akt'ment) ri. "J’ho passing of a bill into 
a law ; — a decree ; a law ; — the acting of a part or 
character in a play. 

Enactor, (en>akt'er) n. One who enacts or jmsses a 
law ; an actor. 

EnoUage, (en-alla-je) n. [G. enallapP., an excliange, 
from enallamin, to exchange,] A substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mode, or voice, 
of the same word for another. 

Enamel, (en-am'el) n, [Prefix rii and F. email.] A 
substance of the nature of glass, hut more fu.siblo and 
nearly oimquo; — that which isenamelled; — the smooth, 
hard substance wliich covei's the crown or visible part 
of a tooth. 

Enamel, (en-am'el) v. t. To inlay colours, as in gold or 
silver ; — to paint in enamel ;— to form a gloasy sur- 
face like enamel upon ; — v. i. To lu actiso the art of 
enamelling ; — imp. fy pp. enamelled ; ppr. ena.melling. 
EnameUer, (en-am'el-er) n. One who enamels or in- 
lays colours. 

Enamour, (on-am'gr) v.t [F. en, in, and amour, L. 
amor.] To inflame with love ; to charm ; to capti- 
vate: — imp. & 2 >p. enamoured; ppr. enamouring. 
Enarration, (en-ar-ra'shun) n. [L. e aiul narrure, to re- 
late.] Kelation ; rocihal; exiM^sition. 

Encage, (en-kaj') r. f. To sluit up or confine in a cage. 
Encamp, (en-kamj)') v. i. To jntch tents as an army; 
to occupy .'IS a torn|M)nu*y resting phico ; — to pitch 
tents for a siego ; to Ijesicgo; — v.t. To form into a 
camp & p/>. encamped; encamping. 

Encampment, (en-kamp'meut) ». Act of pitching tents 
or forming huts for tomixirary lodging or rest ; — the 
place where an arm}' or company is encami>od; a csimp. 
Enoardion, (cn-kar'de-on) n. [G. kardia, the heart.] 
The heart and pith of vegetables. 

Ettoarpus, (en-karp'us) v. [G. en and karjiox, fruit.] 
An orn.ameut on a frieze or capital, consisting of fes- 
toons of fruit, flowers, and the like. 

Encaustic, (en-kaws'tik) a. [L. encnuifficus, G. ephtiein, 
to bum in.] Pertaining the art of burning in 
colours — applied to a species of painting in wjix 
li^uefled by heat ; also, hj x^dntiiig on glass, ;)orco- 
lain, earthenware, or ;iny other style where colours 
are fixed by heat. 

Encaustic, (en-kaws'tik) v. The method of jiainting in 
heatwi or burnt wax, or in any way wliere liuat is lisetl 
tf.) fix the colon ix. 

Enceinte, (iing-sant) >i. (F. <vrf.vndre, L. einpere, to 

gird.] The main inclo.sure; — the rampart which sur- 
rounds a place. 

Enceinte, (ang-sant') a. [P. pp. of cnedwlre.] Preg- 
nant; withchUd. 

Enchidn, (en-chan') v. t. To clioin ; to fi&sten with a 
chain to hord fiEtst ; to restrain ;— to connect ; to link 
together imp. pp. enchained; ppi*. enohidning. 
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Enchainment, (en-ohEn'meut) it. Act of enchaining, or 
state of being endiaiued. 

Enchant, <en-ohant') v. t. (P. enchanter, L. inw«#tt»Y.] 
To charm by sorcery; to hold as by a spoil; — to 
delight in a high degree ; to faaoinate ; to bewitch 
inin. & pp. enohantea ; ppr. enchanting. 

Enchanter, (en-chant'er) n. One who enchants ; a sor- 
cerer or magician. 

Enchantment, (en-chant'ment) n. Act of enchanting; 
use of magic arts, si^lls, or channs ; — that which en- 
clumts; irresistible influence or delight; fasoinatioii; 
witchery. 

Enchantress, (en-chant'ros) n . A woman who enchants, 
as by magic spells, beauty, and tlio like ; a sorceress. 
Enchase, (on-clu1.s') v. t. [F. endidniter, fron^ chdsM, 
frame.] To inctxso in a border or rim; to encircle; to 
inclose ; — to adorn with ombosswl or engraved work : 
— imp. & pp. enchased; ppr. enchasing. 

Encircle, (cn-s^'r'kl) v.t. To form a circle about; to 
embrace ; to go or come round ; inclose ; surround ; 
environ imp. A pp. encircled; y>pr. encircling. 
Encirolet, (on-sorTclet) n. A small circle qr ring. 
Enclasp, (un-kl;isp') v.t. To fasten with a clasp; to 
inclose ; to embrace. 

Enclitic, (cn-klit'ik) a. [G. rpklitikoK, inclined, inclin- 
ing, from epktinein, to i)iclino.] .Subjoined; throw- 
ing the accent back on the fore going syllable. 

Enclitic, (en-klii'ik) u. A wonl subjoined to another; 
a suffix ;~a pfirticlo winch throws the luwent or om- 
plxwis on the j)vevious sylhiblo. 

Encloister, (en-klois'lcr) r. t. To shut up or confine 
I in a cloister. [coniine on all sides. 

Enclose, (en-kloz') v.t. 'fo inclose; — to sunound ; to 
Enclosure, (eu-kl6z'ur) u, Inclosure ; a space inclosed. 
Encomiast, (on-kcYme-aHt) n. (G. epk6>nia»tSs, from 
epkomiaze.in, to praise.] Gnu ivddicted to praise ; a 
iianegyrist ; a enktgist. 

Ettcomxastio, (on-ko-me-aat'ik) n. Bestowing praise; 

imiising: eulogistic; laudatory. 

Encomium, (en-ko'tno-um) n. [0. epkOmion from en, in, 
and komoK, a jovial revel.] Formal praise; high com- 
mendation; eulogy : paniigyric. 

Encompass, (en-kum'pas) r. t. To descrilio a circle 
about ; to shut in ; to .surround ; inclose ; environ ; 
invest; hem in: — imp. & pp. encompassed; ppr. en- 
compassing. 

Encompassment, ( on -knm 'pas-men t) n. The act of 
surrounding, or the state «)f being surrounded. 

Encore, (aiig-knr') adv. [F. 1 (,)neo mure; again — a 
«ill for a rejHjtition of a particular part of a play, A'.c. 
Encore, (ang-ker') v.t. To call for. a repetition of: — 
imp. & pp. encored ; ppr, encoring. 

Encounter, (on-koun'ter) n. (F, encontre, from L. in 
and contra, against.] A meeting ; an unexiiectod 
meeting ; — accosting ; casual address : — a hostile meet- 
ing; duel; combat ; — meeting of hostile troojis ; en- 
gagement ; conflict ; — animated discussion ; trial of 
wita : — occasion ; casual incident. , 

Encounter, (en-koun'tei) v. t. To meet face to face; 
to meet unexi>ectedly to meet in a hostile man- 
ner ; to rush against in conflict ; — to meet in debate 
or controversy; — to meet with opposition or difficul- 
ties ; to opixise ; to oppugn r. t. To confront ; to 
conflict ; to fight with ; to engage : — imp. & pj), en- 
countered; ppr. enootmtering. 

Encourage, (en-kur'iij) w. t. (F. encovraf/er, firom prefix 
en and courage, B. cw, heart.] To giv»! coumge to ; to 
inspire with spirit or ]io]) 0 ; animate ; chota* ; stinm- 
lute ; countenance ; sanction ; strengthen ; promote ; 
iidv.ance: — imp. h pp. encouraged ; ppr. enoouragbig. 
Encouragement, (en-kur'aj-ment) n. The act of giving 
courage or cunfideuoe; incentnve ; — ^that wliioh serves 
to support, promote, or advance, as fovour, counten- 
ance, profit, dec. 

Enoourager, (en-kur'l^-Sr) n. One who enoouzages, 
incites^ or stimulates to action. 
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(eh-kur'aj-ing) <l Famishing ground to 
h<^ for sueoiMi ; flavouring. 

Inoourafiag^t (en-kur^^U'W-ie) In a manner 
to ooutt^ or hope of success. 

Xnoidnimat (enokrim'zn) v, t. To give a crimson colour 
or hiie. 

]flBOVlaite, (en'krin*!t) n. fO. «n, in, and trinon, a lily.] 
A iMSsi] animal of the stai*-fish family. The joints of 
the stems are small calcareous disks. 

Xnotoadi, (en-krdchO v. i. [F. accrochtr^ to grapple, 
flrom croc, hook.] To pass the bounds, and enter on 
other ground ; to trespass ; — ^to invade the rights and 
possessions of another ; trench ; infringe : — imp. A pp. 
•nomehedi ppr. encroaching. 

Sacroacher, (en-kr5ch'er) n. One who encroaches. 

Xncroaohment, (en-krdch'ment) n. Act of entering 
gradually on the rights or possessions of another ; — 
that which is taken by encroaching on another. 

Snemst, (en-krustO v. t. To cover with a crust. 

Bneumber, (eii>kum'bcr) v. t. fF. rncowi&m*.] To load; 
to burden; — to impede the motion or action of, as with 
a burden; — to load with debts, mortgages, or other 
elaim8:<A.ifftp. <& pp. encumbered; ppr. encum- 
' bmnir. 

Xacunibranoe, (en-kuni'brans) n. A burden ; a load; 
a useless addition ; — that which impedes action; clog ; 
impediment ; — that w'hich encumbers an estate, os a 
debt or legal claim. 

Xncyolical, (on*mklik-al) a. [G. en, in, and hullos, 
circle.] Sent to many persons or jdaces ; circular. 

Xnoyclopedia, (en-si-klo-pG'de-a) 71 . [G. tgkuklion 
pauleta, instTUction in a circle.] A general system 
of learning or knowledge; tbo circle of sciences; 
dally, a work in which the various branches of science 
or art are discussed semratoly, and usually in alpha- 
betical order. 

Bnoyolopedic, (en-sT*klo-j)ed'ik) a. Pertaining to an 
encyclopedia ; universal in knowledge. 

Bnoyolopedist, (en-si-klo*p<!d'ist) n. The compiler of 
an encyclopedia ; — one whoso knowledge embi’aces 
the whole lunge of the sciences. 

Baoyated, (en-sist'ed) a. [Prefix en and cyst.] Inclosed 
in a cyst, bag, blatldor, or vesicle. 

Bnd, (end) n. [A.-S. ende, Icel. nidi, Go. und#?!*.] The 
extremity of a line, thread, or other body extondo<l 
lengthwise; — the hwt i)art in general ; termination of 
an action ; conclusion of a book or chapter ; — ^iKiiiit 
beyond which) no jnogi’ess can bo made; final deter- 
mination; issue of debate or deliberation; — ultimate 
state; final doom ; — close of life; deatli ; fate: — cessa- 
tion in time; period ;-consequ 0 nco ; issue; result; — 
thing aimed at; intention; purpose; design; — part 
left ; fragment ; remnant. ' 

Bnd) (end) v. t. To bring to an end or conclusion ;— 
to destroy; to put to death;— v. t. To come to the 
oliimato point : to l>o finished ; to come to a close; 
to cease ; to terminate : — imp. A j)^). ended ; j>pr. 
ending. 

Bn^amage, (en-dam'^‘) v. t. To bring loss or dam.age 
to : to harm ; to injure ; to prejudice imp. & pp, 

jttdameged; ppr. endamaging. 

Bttdaiifer, (en-dan^jyr) v. i. To put to hazard ; to ex- 
^poee to loss or injury ; to peril t—ini]?, & pp. endan- 
•nnd; ppr. enduigering. 

Bndf^nfement, (en-dan'jcr-ment) n. Act of endanger- 
ing; peril ; hanurd. 

BndMur, (en-dfiTj v, t. To make dear or more dear 
A pp. endeared; pp)\ endearing. 

Bnoeennenti (en-dSr'ment) n. The cause of love ; that 
whibh excites tender affection state of being loved ; 
flmd regard. 

Badeavoor, (en-dev'yr) n. [P. en devoir, in duty.] A 
patting forth of onek power for some specific end; on 
attem]|^ or trial ; effort ; exertion ; esss^. 

Bndeavour, (en-dev'yr) «. t. To exert ifiiyBicol strength 
or intelleotaal power for the aocompllshment of an 




object V. t. To attempt to gain ; to try; attempt : 
try; strive; straggle: essay; aim imp. A pp. en- 
deavoured; ppr. endeavourmg. 

Endeeagott, (en-dek'a-gon) n. [0. en, deka, and ffdnia.] 
A plane figure of eleven sides and angles. 

Bn^mio, ^n-dem'ik) a. [6. en, in, and dimot, the 
people.] Peculiar to a people or nation. 

]&ding, (end’ing) n. Termination ; result ; conclusion; 
-—the terminating syllable or letter of a word. 

Endive, (en'div) n. [F.] A species of the genus Cie- 
Aorium or succory— used as a salad. 

Endless, (end'les) a. Without end ; having no end or 
conclusion perpetually recurring ; everlasting ; in- 
finite; incessant: perpetual; unintemiptetl; continual. 

Endlessly, (end'les-le) adv. In an endless manner ; 
without end;— incessantly; continually; iierpetiially. 

Endlessness, (end'les-nes) n. The state of being en dl^ 

Endogen, (cn'dO-jen) n. A plant which increases in 
size by internal growth and elon- _ 
gation at the summit, instead of 
externally, ns the ratan, the 
palm, the cornstalk, 

Endogenous, (en-doj'cn-us) a. [G. v 
endon, within, and inignestkni, to 
l)e pr(^uced.] Increasing by in- A 

ternal growth and elongation at \ 

Endorse, (cn-tlors') v. t. To write 
on tho ba(;k of, as of a note or Endogen. 
bill ; indorse. 

Endorsement, (on-dors'ment) n. Act of indorsing, or 
state of being indorsed. 

Endow, (eii-dow') v. t. (Norm. F. endouer, L. dotare, 
from doe, marriage ]X)rtion.] To make i)ecutiinry pro- 
vision for ; to furnish with dower ; to settle on, as 
an liospital, Ac, ; to furnish with funds or property 
for the Bui)i)ort of to enrich with any gift, uunlity, 
or faculty ; to indue : — imp. & pp. enaowea ; ppr. 
endowing. 

Endownnent, (en-dow'nient) n. The act of settling a 
fund or permanent provision for tho support of any 
one, as a widow, professor, and tlie like ; — propeidy, 
fund, or revenue permanently appropriated to any 
obicct gift of nature ; talents ; fiatural capacity. 

Endue, (eri-du') v. i. [L. induere.} To invest; to 
clothe ; — to endow. 

Endurable, (on-dur'a-bl) a. Capable of being endured 
or bonio ; tolerable. 

Endurableness, (on-dur'a-bl-ncs) n. State of being en- 
durable ; tolernblones.s. (ner. 

Endurably, (en-dfir'a-ble) adv. In an endurable man- 

ihdurance, (en-durians) n. A state of lasting or dura- 
tion ; continuance; — act of bearing pain or distress 
without resistance, or without sinking or yielding to 
the pressure; patience ; fortitude ; resignation. 

Endure, (en-duri) r. t. [L. in and durare, to harden, 
to persist, from dwriw, hard.] To remain firm ndner; 
to sustain ; to brook ; to undergo ; — to hear with 
patience ; to bear up under ; — v. i. To continue in 
tho smiic state without {lerishing; to abide; to last; 
— ^to remain firm under trial ; to sustain suffering 
with self-commaud .'—imp. <fc pp. endured; ppr. en- 
during. [ably. 

Endurmgly, (en-duriing-le) adv. Lastingly: unalter- 

Endwise, (end'wiz) adv. On the end ; erectly with 
the end foiward. 

Enema, (e-ne'ma) Tt. fG. tniimi, to send in.] An 
iiyection or clyster thrown into the rectum. 

Enemy, (en'e-me) n. fF. ennemi, L. inimictie, from 
in, negative, and ami cue, friend.] A foe ; an ad- 
versary ; one who is actuated by unfriendly feelings ; 
one who hates or dislikes the opixwing army;— 
Satan. 

Energetic, (en-ftr-jet'ik) a. Exerting force ; operative ; 
active;— exhibiting energy; operating with vigour 
and effect ; powexM ; potent ; vigorous ; efibeUve. 
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to auch an amount as to increase their value in the | 
market. j 

XngirQMment, (en-gros'ment) n. Act of engrossing;— 
tliat wliioh has b^n engrossed. 

Sngall^ (en-gulf) v. t. To absorb or swallow up, as 
in a gulf. 

Enhance, (en-hans') v.t. [Norm. F. enhauncfr, L. 
altuSf high.] To raise to a higher iK)int ; to lulvance 
in value or wortti ; — to augment ; to incrcyiHe ; to 
aggravate ; — v. i. To be rais^ ui ) ; to grow larger ; 
to increase '.-—imp. & pp. exihanoed ; ppr. enhancing. 

Enhancement, (en-haus'ment) n. Act of increasing or 
state of being increased ; augmentation ; aggravation. 

Enharden, (en-hard'n) t>. t. To embolden; to en- 
courage. 

ISnharmonic, (en-h&r-mon'ik) a. Denoting a scale in 
music or modulation, wliich jm)oee<is by smaller in- 
tervals than the diatonic or cliromatic. 

Enigma, (e-nig'ma) n. [L. ainigma, (1. ainisanthni, to 
speak darkly, from aiiiox, tale, fable.] An obsettro 

a uestion or siiying; a i)uzzlo ; a riddle a statement, 
36 hidden meaning of which is to l)e discovered or 
guessed an action or iiomIo of action which can not 
Be satisfactorily expl.'iined. 

Enigmatical, (6-nig-mat'ik-al) a. Ilolating to, con- 
taining, or resembling an enigma; obsciuo; ambigu- 
ous. [manner. 

Enigmatically, (C-nig-niat'ik-aMo) ndr. In an oliscure 
Enigmatist, (e-nVmat-ist) ?i. One who makes or talk 
in enigmas. 

Enigmatize, ( e-nig'mat-iz) v. i. To deal in riddles : — 
imp. A pp. enigmatized ; 2>P^’- enigmatizing. 

Enjoin, (en-Join’’) v. t. [F. t’njoim/re from L. injungerc, 
to join into, to clinrgo.] To put an injunction on ; 
to direct with authority ; to or<ioj' to prohibit or 
restrain by a judicial order or decree : — im^K A pp. 
ei^oined ppr. enjoining. 

Enjoy, (en-joyO v.t. (F. ejijoicr, to recoivo with joy, 
from en and joie, joy.J To feel or perceive with plea- 
sure ; — ^to have, possess, and use with satisfaction to 
obtain ^wssessiou of :—imp. & ]>}>. enjoyed ; p]n\ en- 


Emoyahle, (en-joy'a-hl) a. Capable of being enjoyed. 
Eiuoyment, (oii-jo/raont) n. Condition of enjoying; 
pleasure; — cause of joy or gratilication ; fruition; 
happiness; pleasure. 

Enl^dle, (en-kin'dl) v. t. To set on fire ; to inflame ; 
to kindle ; — to excite ; to rouse into action : — riu;). A 
pp. enkindled ; 2pr. enkindling, 

milarge, (en-liirj') v. t. [F. enlarger.] To make larger; 
— to increase the capacity of ; to dilate, ns with joy, 
affection, and the like ; — to oxparul ; to nmplily ; — to 
set free; to release; — r, t. To grow largo or larger; 
to expand ; — to be diffuse in sjjeaking or writing ; to 
expatiate A p}\ enlarged ; ppr. enlarging. 

Enlargement, (en-hVrj'ment) n. Act of increasing in 
size or hulk ; state of being iucrosvsed expansion or 
extension, as of the powem of the mind or atrectit)ns ; 
ennoblement release from confinement, servitude, 
distress, Ao. diffusiveness of speech or vTiting. 
BuUghten, (eu4lt'n) v.t. [A.-S. rnh'/dmi.] To supply 
with light ; to illuminate -to make clear to the in- 
t^leot or conscience; to inform; to instruct; — imp. A 
enlightened ; ppr. enlightening. 

SEiulghtenment, (en-lit'n-ment) n. Act of enlighten- 
ing, or the state of l>eing enlightened or instructed. 
Ettust, (en-list') v. t. To enter on a list : to enrol ; U> 
register; — to engage in public service, as soldiers; 
— ,to unite firmly to a cause ; — c. I. To engage in pub- 
lie service by enrolling one’s name; — to enter heartily 
into a cause A pp. enlisted ; ]>pr. enlisting. 

SnUstmest, (en-list^ment) n. Act of enlisting or state i 
eff bdng eiuist<^ ; — tlie writing by which a soldier 
is hound. 

Enliven, (en-Hv'n) v. t. To give life, action, or motion 
to to give spirit or vivacity to ; to cheer ; exhil- 
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arate ; inspirit ; invigorate mp. A pp. enlivened ; 

I ppr. enlivening. 

I En masse, (ong-mas'). [ P. ] Im the mass or whole body. 

: Enmity, (en'rae-te) n. [F. inamitie, from in and L. 

I amicus, mend.] The quality of being an enemy; hos- 
! tile or unfriendly disposition ;— -a state of opposition; 

[ — malice ; hostility ; hatred r animosity. 

Ennoble, (en-iuVbl) v. t. To make noble; to dignify 
to give titular rank to; e3calt; elevate; aggrandize: — 
imp. A p'p. ennobled ; pi^r. ennobling. 

Ennoblement, (en-nd'bl-ment) n. The act of ennobling; 

— exaltation; elevation; dignity. 

Ennui, (ong-we') n. [F. from L. in odio, in hatred.] A 
feeling of weariness and disgust; listlessness; tedium; 
lassitude; fastidiousness. 

Enodation, (e-no-diVshun) n. [Tj. enodatio, fSrom e and 
noihex, a knot.] Act of untying a knot ; the solution 
of a difficulty. 

Enormity, (e-norime-to) w. State or quality of being 
iminfKlerate, monstrous, or outrageous ; — that which 
is enormous ; atrocious crime ; flagitious villainy ; 
atrocity. 

Enormous, (e-nor'mus) a. [L. cvnrmU, out of irulo, 
from e, out, and nornw, rule.] Deviating from, or 
exceeding, the usual rule or measure;- excessive; 
irregular; unusual; — exceedingly wicked; atrocious. 
Enormously, (G-nor'mus-le) adv. Beyond measure; 
exccs-sively. 

Enough, (c-mif') a. [A.-S. gcn6h^ i/c»^<.7.] Satisfying 
desire ; aderpiato ; suflicient. 

Enough, (fMiuf') ndv. Sufficiently; — fully; quite; 

— in a tolerable rlegreo. 

Enough, (e-nuf') n. A sufficiency ; a quantity which 
satisfies desire ; — that which is equal to one’s powers 
or wisljus. 

Enow, (c-now'). Another form of enough. 

En passant, (ang-pas-sung') [F.J In passing ; by the 
w;iy. 

Enrage, (on-rajO v. t. To fill with rage ; to provoke to 
frenzy or madness; incense ; inflame ; exasperate ; pro- 
voke: — imp. k 2 >p. enraged; ppr. enraging. 

Enrapture, (en-rap'tur) r. t. To transiiort with plea- 
sure ; t4) delight excessively : — imp. A pp. enraptitfed; 
Pjir. enrapturing. 

Enravish, (cn-rav’ish) v. t. To trnns))ort with deliglit; 
to enchant; to throw into ecstasy: — imp. A pp. en- 
ravished; enravishing. 

Enravishingly, (cu-r.av'i8li-ing-le) adr. In a manner 
to onraviKh, (>r iiroduce jwi ec.'stasy of delight. 
Enravishment, (cn-rav'ish-ment) n. Ecstacy of delight; 
rapture : exhilanition. 

Enrich, (en-rich') r. t. To make rich with any kind of 
weiilth ; to .adorn: to embellish; hi make fiaiitful; 
to fertilize to stoio with knowledge ; to instruct: 
— im 2 >. A enriched; jpr. enriching. 

Enrichment, (on-rich'ment) 7i, Act of making rich, or 
that which enriches ; decoration ; emliellishment. 
Enrobe, (en-rdb') v. t. To invest or adorn with a robe. 
Enrockment, (en-rok'ment) n. A mass of large stones 
tin-own in to form the foundation of piers, hreak- 
w-aters, drc. 

Enrol, (eii-rr»r) r. t. To write in a roll or register ; to 
record ; to enlist ; — to eni elop ; to involve ; to cn- 
wra]): — imp. A p/>. enrolled; pp?*. enrolling. 
Enrolment, (en-j*drmerjt) n. Act of enrolling ; — that 
In which Juiy thing is enrolled ; a register ; a record. 
Ensample, (on-sampl) n. An cxaiiiple ; {)attern ; sub- 
ject of imitation. 

Ensanguine, (en-sang'gwin) ?’. t. To stain with blood. 
Ensconce, (en-skons’) v. t. To cover or 8helte.r, as w-ith 
a sconce or fort ; to protect ; to hide securely; — imp. 
A 'pp. ensconced ; ppr. ensconcing. 

Ensemble, (ang-somTal) n. [F. from L., in and siranl, 
together, at once.] The whole ; aU Ihe parts taken 
togetlieor. 

E na ftrine , (en-ahxin') «. t To inoloeo in a shrine or 
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eheit; henoei to cheiith : ~ imp. A pp. enfhxisodj 
japT, onohrininy. 

Ibdtsiynf (en^am) n. [F. aueijrn«, from L. in and tig-- 
nttm» mark« sign.] The flag or bon- ^ 
net which diatlDguiahea a company 
of soldiers, or army, or vessel ; a 
iMkdIge ; a mark of distinction ; em- 
blem of iwwer ; — a sigzuU to give j p iiwmW^ 
notice and assemble ; — a commis- ’ 
sioned officer who carries the flag of Ensign, 
a regiment. 

Xnaignoy, (en'sm-se) n. The rank or office of an 
ensign ; junior lioutenantship. 

Enslave, (on-slav') v. t. To reduce to slavery or bontl- 
age ; — to reduce to servitude or subjectioti, as to 
habits or evil passions: — imp. A pp. enslaved; ppr. 
enslaving. 

Enslavement, (en-sl&v'ment) n. Act of reilucing to 
slavery, or state of being enslaved ; boiidage ; ser- 
vitude. 

Enstamp, (en-stamp') v. t. To impress as with a stamp: 
to impress deeply imp. & pp. snstamped ; ppr. en- j 
stamping. | 

Ensue, (en-sQ') v. f. [Norm. F. tnauer, from L. inatquiy 
to follow.] To follow : to pui-suo; — v.i. To follow 

or come after ; to succeed : — imp. & pp. ensued ; ppr. 
ensuing. 

Entablature, (en-tabla-tiir) n. [P. from T<. in and 
tabula, board, taiile.] That part ^SisSSSi^H'sr— 
of an order which is over the 
columns, including the ai'clii- vjHMHMgla 
truve, frieze, and cornice. yBBSSsS's-iP 

Entail, (en-tiir) n. [F. entaille, 1 |w!< 

£rom til and tailler, to cut. ) An J ^ gla 

estate or fee entailed or limited SnMwwnirt' 
in descent to a particular heir or LtBiBnBaoBJo^iS 
heira ; — the rule by which tho i 

d(»icant is fixed or settled. 

Entail, (en-tal') v. t. To settle tlie vEBBHBSBHr' 
descent of an esbite, so that it Entablature, 
cannot be sold or bequeathed by any sul)8e({uent |K)s- 
sewor ; — to bestow inalienably on a person and his 
heirs or succossoi-s ; — in a bad sense, to transmit or 
devolve evil; — imp. A pp. entailed; jipr. entailing, 
Entailment, (en-tHl'ment) n. The act of entailing; — 
the condition of being ontailed. 

l^tangle, (en-tang'gl) v. t. To twist or interweave in 
such a manner as not to be easily separated to in- 
volve ; — to perplex ; to embarrass ; to juizzle ; to be- 
wilder :— imp, & pp. entangled; pftv. entangling. 
Eataaglement, (en-tang'gl-ment) n. The state of being 
entangletl ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

Irater, (en'ter) v. t. [F. entrer, L. introre, from inttr, 
between.] To come or go into: to i)enetrate: — to 
unite in ; to join ; to engage in ; — to attain ; to reach; 
— to begin ; to cause to enter ; to insert ; — to inscribe ; 
to record to take actual possession of ; — v. i. To go 
or come in ; to begin ; to engage in ; — to get within ; to 
^netrate; — to form or constitute a i 5 art;--to penetrate 
deeply or lirofoundly ; — imp. & pp. entered; ppr. 
entering. 

Enterprise, (en't?r-priz) n. [P. entrepritt, from tntrt, 
between, and prevdre, to take.] That which is un- 
dertaken ; a lx)ld attempt ; an adventure ; an under- 
taking ; — vrillingness or eagemesa to engage in labour 
which requires boldness, promptness, energy, &c. 
Enterprise, (en'tgr-priz) v, t. To undertake ; to ven- 
ture upon. [undertake. 

Enterprising, (en'ter-priz-ing) a. Bold or forward to 
Entertain, (en-t§r-t&nO v. t. [F. entretenir, from entre, 
between, and tenir, to hold, L. tenere.] To main- 
tain : to support ; — to show hospitality to ; to receive 
as host;>~to engage agreeably the attention of; to 
divert;— to receive and take into oonsideration;— to 
harbour ; to cherish v. i. To receive gueete ; — imp» 
4 pp. entertadUd; ppr. enfteitaiaiikg* 
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Entertainer, (an-ter-tfhiV) One who enterMuns, 
amuses, pleases, or diverts. 

Sntertaiiung, (en-ter-t&n'ing) a. Affording entertain- 
ment ; pleasing ; amusing ; diverting. 

Entertainingly, (en-tgr-tan'ing-le) adv. In an amusing, 
pleasing, or diverting manner. 

Entertainment, (en-ttjr-tan'ment) n. Act of receiving as 
host, or of amusing, admitting, or cherishing; recep- 
tion ; admission ; — that which entertains, or witih 
which one is entertained ; eaptctally, a hospitable re- 
past ; a feast; diversion ; recreation; pastime ; banquet. 
Enthrone. (en-thr5ii') v. t. To place on a throne ; to 
invest with sovere^n autliority to induct or in- 
stall, as a bishop, into the powei's and privileges of 
a vacant see :— imp. ii pp. enuxroned ; ppr. enthroning. 
Enthronement, (en-thrdn'ment) n. The act of enthron- 
ine or tho state of being enthroned. 

Entnronization, (en-tluron-iz-Asbun) n. The placing of 
a bishop in his stall or throne in his cathedr^. 
Enthusiasm, ( en-thu^ze-azm ) n. [Q. tnthouaiatmot, 
from enthonaiazein, to bo inspired or jwssessed by the 
gotl.J Belief in a special personal revelation from 
God heated imagination i)assionate excitement in 
pursuit of an object ; ardent zeal ; — exalted ideas ; 
elevated fancy or conception; fanaticism; extrava- 
gance : devoteeisrn. 

Enthusiast, (en-thu'ze-ast) n. [G. enthouaiaatia.} One 
who is actuated by enthusiasm ; — one devotedly at- 
tached to a cause or object ; — a |>cr8on of anient 
feelings and warm imagin<ation; — one who is exces- 
sively c^arnost and zealous ; fanatic ; devotee ; zealot. 
Enthusiastic, ((ui-thvi-zo-as'tik) a. Filled with enthu- 
siasm ; zealous in the pursuit of an object ; — highly 
excited ; elevated ; vehemently attached. 
Enthusiastically, (eu-thu-zo-as'tlk-aMe) adv. With 
enthusiasm. 

Enthymeme, (on'the-raem) n. [G. enthumeUtkaU to 
consider, from cn, in, and thumoa, mind, soul.] An 
argument consisting of only two propositions, an an- 
tecedent and a consequent deduced from it. 

Entice, (en-tls') v. t. |Norm. F. enticer, from prefix en 
and Qer, atechan, to nrick, goad.] To draw on or 
instigate by exciting no\ye or desire ; eapecially, in 
a bad sense, to lead astray ; to tempt ; decoy ; seduce ; 
inveigle ; jwrsuado ; prevail on : — imp. & pp. enticed ; 
ppr. entiemg. [or led away. 

Enticeable, (en-tis'a-bl) a. Capable of beirig entic^ 
Enticement, (en-tis'ment) n. Act or practice of en- 
ticing : — that which incites to evil; alluring object; 
attraction ; bluiulishincnt ; seduction. 

Enticingly, (en-tis'ing-le) aUv. Delightfully; charm- 
ingly; in an attractive and winning manner. 

EnUre, (en-tir') a. [F, entier, from L. integer, from 
in, negative, and tangere, to touch.] Complete in all 
parts ; — whole ; not participated with others ; single; 
— full: comprising all requisites in itself; complete; 
— without mixture or alloy of any thing ; pure ; — 
without irregularity or defect ; perfect ; — unbroken ; 
undivided ; unmixigled. 

Entirely, (en-tir'le) adv. In an entire manner ; wholly ; 
completely ; fully. 

Entirenees, (en-tiFnes) n. State or condition of being 
entire ; completeness ; fulness ; totality. 

Entitie, (en-ti'tl) v. t. [Norm. F entitler, L. intitulara, 
from in, in, and titulua, title,] To give a title to; 
hence, to dignify by an honorary designation;— to de- 
nominate; to call;— to give a claim to; to qualify; 
designate : characterize i—imp. k pp. entiitUd ; ppr. 
entitling;. 

Entity, (en'te-te) n. [L. entitaa, firom ana, entia, thing.] 
A real being; essenee ; existence. 

Entomb, (en-t60mO v.t. To deposit in a tomb; to 
bury; to inter; to inhume :— 4«sp. 4 pp. antombed; 

l£itom^f^^(en-tom>o-loJU-al) q. PeHabinf id 
th» Mt«nc« of entomology. q 



Sbitomolos^ (en-tom'oro'jist) n. One yersed in the 
Acience of entomology. 

Entomology, (en-toui-oro-je) n. [G, itUomon, insect, 
and discour»e.J The natural history of insects : 

. the soienoe which treata of the etruoture, habits, and 
diktribatlon of insects. 

Eatomostomata, (en-tom-o-stom'a-ta) n. [G. «Uomo«, 
out into, and »toma, mouth.] 

In zoology, a family of Mollusca, 
njostly maiine. 

Entoziio, (en - ton ' ik) a, [O. cn- 
toiwg, stimned.] Having great 
tenHion or es^geratod action ; 
noting a morbid increase of vital 
power and strengtl* of action in 
the droulating system. 

Entozoon, ( en-to-zo'on ) «. fO. ^ 

mtoi, in, and z6on, animal.] An Entomostomata. 
intestinal worm. 

Entrails, (en'trfilz) n. pi. fP. entrailles, from L. in- 
imlia, fi'om iutra.^ within.] The bowels; viscera; 
— the internal p.'irt.s, as of tlio earth. 

Entrance, (en'trans) n. Act of entering or going into ; 
the act of talting poasossion, as of proiicrty or of 
odice ; — permission or i)ower to enter; aeceas; — tho 
door or imssago Jjy which a place may bo enf/erod; 
avenue ; — act of hcgijining ; commeiicemunt ; initia- 
tion. 

Entrance, (en-trans') t. [Prefix en and Irance.] To 
put into a trance ; to make insonsiblo to pre.sent ob- 
jects ; — to ravish with delight or wonder ; to enrap- 
taii'e : — imp. Si pp. entranced ; ppr. entrancing. 
Entoanoement, (en-trans'nient) n. Act of entrancing ; 
state of trance or ecstasy. 

Entrap, (en-trap') v. i. To catch as in a trap ; to in- 
snare ; to involve in difficulties ; to entangle : — imp. 
A pp. entrapped; ppr. entrapping, 

Ihitreat, (en-tret') v. t. To tro^it ; to deal with ; to 
use or manage ; — to treat with ; hence, to ask oar- i 
nestly ; to supplicate ; to inipoi-tune; to prevail with 
by solicitation : — imp. & pp. entreated ; ppr. en- 
treating. 

Entreaty, (on-trOt'e) v. The act of entreating or 
beseeching ; request ; suit ; supplication ; imixirtuu- 
ity; petition. 

Entree, (ong-trJlO n. [F, fipin evtrer, to enter.] Entry; 
permission or right to ejxter ; — a course of dishes 


placoil upon tho bible. 

Entremets, (ong-tr-mi\') n. [F. from entrr, l>ctweoii, 
and metH^ a <lisli.J Hmall or dainty dishe.s sot on 
between tho priiieii»al dishes at table. 

Entry, (eii^tre) n. (F. ci>/reft'.] Act of entering; en- 
trance ; ingi-cBS ; Ixeginnings or fiwt atteniyxts .act 
of makii»g or ontci-ing a rocoi-d that by which en- 
trance is made ; a passage ; a vestibule ; — tlie exhi- 
bition ot depositing of a shiifs paiKjm at tho cus- 
tom-house tho actual taking ponses-sion of lands or 
tenements, by entering or setting toot on the same. 

Entwine, (en-twin') v.t. To twine; to twist together : 
— imo. & pp. entwined; pnr. entwining. 

Entwist, (on-twist') t. To twist or wreathe around ; 
— imp. &, pjt>.^pntwisted; ppr. entwisting. 

Enumerate, (5-l^u'mcr-ilt) v. t. (Tj. e, out, forth, and 
numerare, to Count, fmn nwuems, number.] To 
count ; to number ; to reckon ; to compute ; hence, 
to recount ; to roOp.i)itulato : — imp. A pp, enumerated ; 
ppr. enumerating, v 

Enumeration, (c-nu-iWr-a'shun) n. Act of enumerat- 
ing ; — a detailed acotmiit, in which each thing is spe- 

^ciiuly notioed; statemo^it of iMirticulnrs I'ecapitiUa- 
tion in the poi*oration of the heads of an argument. 

Enumeratiye, (e-uu'mc.r-iliriv) xi. Counting, or reckon- 
ing up, one by one. \ 

Enunoiats, (S-nun'ee-ht) v. 1 [L. enuneiare, from «, 

out, and nunciue, messenger.] To announce ; to pro- 
claim; to cMura;— to mstte distinctly audible; to 


utter; to pronounoe i. To uttmr words or lyl* 
lablee :—4mp. A pp, enuxioiated; ppr. enuneiatlng. 

Enunciation, (e-nun-se-H'shun) n. Act of annotmcixif 
or proclaiming ; — mode of utterance or pronundAK 
tion; distinctness of articulation ;--Hdod[aratioQ ; pub- 
lic attestation ; open proclamation ;— intelligence; in- 
formation. [elation or utterance. 

Enunoiatory, (C-nun'se-a-tor-e) a. Pertaining to enun- 

Envelop, (en-veTup) v. t. [F. envelopper. It. iviluppare, 
from svilupi)o, bundle.] To cover by folt^g or wrap- 
I)ing ; to enwrap ; — to cover on all sides ; to sur- 
round ; to coiicm to cover on the inside ; to lijie; 
— imp. & pp. enveloped ; ppr. enveloping. 

Envelope, (ang'vel-op) n. A cover ; a wrapper ; an 
integument ; — paper or paper-cloth cover for a leb* 
ter or oilier document. 

Envelopment, (eu-vorup-ment) n. Act of enveloping; 
ail inclosiugor covering on all sides; entanglement; 


Envenom, (en-ven'um) v. t. To impregnate with venom 
or any substance noxious to life ; to poison ; — to 
taint with bitterness or malice; to exasperate: — 
imp. A pp. envenomed; ppr. envenoxning. 

Enviable, (en've-a-bl) o. Ktted to excite envy ; de- 
sirable. 

Envious, (en've-iis) a. [F. envieux, L. invidioaus, from 
invidia^ envy.] Feeling or harbouring envy; ex* 
liibiting envy ; affected or directed by envy; repin- 
ing or pained by tho excellence, prosperity, or hap- 
piness of another. 

Enviously, (cii've-us-lc) adv. In an envious manner. 
Enviousness, (on'vu-us-ncs) n. Tho quality or state 
of being envious. 

Environ, (en-vi'run) v. t. [P. environ^ about, there- 
alxmt, from viron, circle, cireuit.] To surround ; to 
encompass ; to oncii'cle ;--to involve ; to envelop ; — to 
invest ; to besiege : — imp. A pp. environed ; ppr. 
environing. [state of being surrounded. 

Environment, (on-vi'niii-ment) «. Act of environing ; 
Environs, (eu-vl'niiiz) n. pi. Places wdiicb surround 
another jdace or lie in its neighbourhood. 

Envoy, (on'voy) n. [K envopei , to send, from m, in, 
and rote, Ij. via, w'ay.] One dcsyKitched upon an 
errand or mission ; capfcitillp, a pei*son deputed to 
negotiate a treaty or transact syiecial business wi^ 
a foreign prince or government. [envoy. 

Envoyship, (en'voy-ship) n. The office or rank of an 
Envy, (un'vo) v. t. To feel uneasiness, mortification, 
or liiscontcnt by the sight of another’s suiieriority ; — 
to grieve or repine with covetou-sness ; — to withholdi 
malicionsly ; to grudge v. t. To bo filled with envi- 
ous feelings imp. A pp. envied; ppr. envy^. 

Envy, (on'vo) n. [F. etivie. L. inrtdifi, from tnvitirre.] 
Pain, uneasiness, mortification, or discontent excited 
by tiio sight of another's superiority or success; — 
unwillingnos.s to be excelled; emulation; rivali^ ; 
coiniietitioii malice : malignity; — iuvidiousness ; ill 
rtjputo : — object of desire. 

Envying, (en'vo-ing) n. Mortification at the happiness 
and )>roKperity of another; iU-feeling to others ontw- 
count of Bai>i)Osed superiority. 

Eolian, (C*-b'le-an) a. Pertaining to JEolia, in Asia. 
Minor ; — iwrtaining to Afiolus, the god of tlie winds ; 
and hence to the wind. 

Eolian-harp, (O-o'le-an-harp) n. A musical stringed iu- 
strament, the chorxls of which 

vibrato under the simple action 

of the wind, swelling or subdued 

aooording to the sti-engUi of the i ltitaiHitiiii iM iii' i i uiiui iii i iH i iim ai 
bi’eeze. Solian-harp. 

Eon, (e'on) n. An emanation 
from God ; — an etemal and spiritual being possessing 
divine virtues and ])erfections. 

Ep, epi, (ep, ep'e). [G. #pi.] A prefix which signifies 
addition ; soinsnung to ; on ; upon ; to; over; 
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Xpttet, (rpakt) n. [O. epaki09, added, from epi and 
(tgeint to lead.] The ezceei of the solar year or month 
beyond the lunar. 

Xpanlet, (ep'awl-et) n. [P. ipauUtU, from ^pauXt^ 
imoalder.] A badj^ worn on the shoulder by military 
and naval officers. 

Epergne, (e*p?rn') n. [P. eporpnr, ootmomy, from 
4ipa.rgner, to Siivo, A.-S. fparian^ Eng. spare.] An or- 
namental stand with branches for the centre of a taWa 

l^hah, (S'fa) n. [H. ^phdfi, Copt, dpi, measure, G. 
oiphi^ oiphH,] A Hebrew measure equal to one 
bushel and four-ninths. 

Ephemera, (ef-em'gr-a) ii. [L. from G. tphirntTot^ daily, 
lasting but a day.] A fever of one day's continuance ! 
only; --the day-fly or May-fly, a genus of insects; 
strictly, a fly that lives one day only ; but the word 
is applied also to insects tlmt are very short-lived. 

Ephemeral, ( ef-em'cr-al ) )>. Any tiling which lasts 
but a day, or a very short time. 

Ephemeral, (ef-fem'er-al) n. Beginnhig and ending in 
a day; diurnal ;— existing for a short time only; short- 
lived ; transitory. 

Ephemeris, ( ef-ora'er-is) m. [G, ephemfvoi.^ A 
Journal; a diary;— an astronomical almanac; — any 
tabular statement of the assigned places of a heavenly 
body on successive dL'iya 

Ephod, (eftwl) n. [H. from dphad^ to init on.] A kind j 
of prdle worn by til e Jewish . — ^ 

priests. There were two j 

sorts, one of plain linen, j 

the other embroidered for I 

the high priest. On tho j 

front two preoiouM stones 
were set, engraved witii the 
names of tlie twelve tribes, 
and a kind of breast-plate 
was attached to it. I ■ 

Epic, (ep'ik) a. (0. ^pikos, 
m>m <pc«, word, speech, tale, 
song.] Containing narratiou 
— commonly designating a "i 

heroic poem. Ephod. 

Epic, (ep'ik) v. An epic or heroic poem, in which 
real or flctftiuus events, the acliievernents of some 
distinguished hero, real or fabulous, lue narrato«l in 
an elevated style. 

!E]^oene, ((^'e-sgn) a. or n. fG. rpi, and koinojt, com- 
mon.] Common to both sexes — a tonn appliwl in 
grammar to such nouns as have but ono furiu and 
gender for both sexes. 

Epicure, (ei>'e-kilr) n. A follower of Epicurus, a Greek 
philoSoplier who assumed pleasure to be tho highest 
good; hence, one addicted to sensual enjoyments; 


voluptuary ; sensualist ; gourmand. 

Epicurean, (ep-a-kti-re'an) «. Pertaining to E])icums, 
or foUowing his philosophy; — given to hixury. 
Epieureanism, (ep-e-ku-re'an-izm) n. Attachment to 
the doctrines of Epicurus ; the principles or belief of 

S irus; — sensual enjoyments ; voluptuousne.ss. 

le, (ei,»'e-ei-kl) 71. [G. epi, and L'nkloH, circle.] A 
whose centre moves round in the circumference 
of a greater circle called the deferent. 

Epicycloid, (ep-e-si'kloid) n. [Q. epikuHos, and eiUo$, 

rorttt. ] A curve generated by 

a point in the circumference 0 \ 

of a movable cii'cle, which 
rolls on the inside or out- / / * \ 

aide of the circumference V \ 

of a fixed circle, as by I \ \J 

the point a in the eircsle \ j /j 

Epidenio, (ep-e-dem'ik>a. [G. 

epidirnoif among the pmpld. ] 

Common to or affecting a 

whole peqple or community; SpicyeloidL 

— Iianerally pretliling. 
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l^idemie, (ep-e-dem'lk) n. An infections or contagi* 
008 disease which afiwets numben of persons at tho 
same time. 

IfoidermiSi (epe dcr'mis) n. [G. and dervm, skin.] 
The cuticle or scarf-skin of the boid^ ; — ^the outer layer 
of the skin of animals; — the external layer of the 
bai‘k of a plant. 

Epigastric, (op-e-gas'trik) o. [G. epigastrios, from epi, 
on, and gastir, belly.] Pertaining to the upper iiart 
of the abdomen. 

Epiglottis, fep-e-glot'is) n. [G. tpi and gWUa, gl6im, 
tongue.] A leaf-shaped cartilage, whose use is to pre- 
vent or drink from enteruig the larynx and 
obstructing the breath while eating. 

Epigram, (ep'e-gram) n. [G. epigravivia, from epi and 
grophein, to write.] A shoit poem or sentence de- 
scriptive of one |)erson or subject, or containing one 
thought or idea, eudijjg with an ingenious point, or 
witty sting ;~honce, any brief, sententious, pointed 
description of a character or action. 

I Epigrammatic, ( op-e-gmm-mat'ik ) a. Writing epi- 
gntins ; — belonging to epigrams ; concise ; pointou ; 
i)oignant. 

Epigrammatioally, (ep-e-gram-mat'ik-al-le) adv. In 
the way of epigram ; in nn epigrammatic style. 

I Epigrammatist, (eji-e-gram'mat-ist) n. One who com- 
Tioses epigrams. 

Epip'ammatize, (op-e-gram'nmt-iz) v. t. To write an 
epigram on ;~to tiescribe pointedly and wittily; — imp. 
& pp. epigrammatized ; ]ipr. epipfraxnmatizing. 

Epigraph, (ep'e-paf) n. (G. cptgraphB, from tpigra- 
pheiu, to write upon.] An inscri]>tioii on a building, 
&c.;— a motto. 

Epilepsy, (op'e-lop-so) n. [G. e)>itf.p»ia, from epilnm^ 
banein, to seize, attack.] The falling sickness — char- 
actoriHoil by clonic spasms, violent muscular agita- 
tion, and loss of sensation and consciousness. 

Epileptic, (ep-e-loji'tik) a. Pertaining to, or affected 
with, epilepsy; consisting of epilepsy. 

Epilogistic, (ep-e-lf>-jist'ik) a. Pertaining to epilogue ; 
of the nature of an epilogue. 

Epilogue, (op'e-log) n. (G. epitogm, conclusion, from 
epilegein, to say in luldition.] A siieoch or short poem 
addressed to the siKJCtaton* iiy one of the actors, at 
tho conclusion of a play tho closing part of a dis- 
ermrstj ; jieroration, 

Epiphany, (6-i)ifa-no) 7?, Kl. rpipJinneia, apjiearance, 
from ejiipbninnn, to show' forth.] An appearance; 
a manifestation; — the glorious appearing of Christ; — 
a clmrcli festival celebrated on tlie sixth dav of 
January, in commemoration of the appearance of our 
Saviour to the wise men. 

Episcopacy, (e-jiis'ko-nas-e) n. (G. episkopoty from «pt, 
ami ekopr.hi, to look.) Govonirnont of the church 
by biMliui>8 ; rule of diocesan prelates over iiriests and 
deacons in their duxsese ; — established religion in 
j Englaml. 

[ Episcopal, (e-pisTto-pal) a. Governed by bishops ; — ^be- 
! longing to, or vested in, bishops, 

Episcopalian, (n-pis-kd-palC-an) a. Pertaining to epis- 
copacy ; episcopal. 

Episcopalian, (c-i)i8'kd-pa'le-an) n. One who adheres 
to the episcopal form of church government; a church- 
man. {oop^y. 

Episcopalianism, (6-pis-k6-pa'le-an-izm) n. Epis- 

Episoopally, ( e-pis'kd-pal-le ) adv. In an episcopal 
manner. 

Episoopate, (G-pisIco-pat) n. A biiboprie; the office 
and dignity of a bishop; — the eoUMtive body of 
bishops. 

Episode, (ep'e-sod) n, fG. spi, and sisoclos, entrance.] 
An incidental narrative, or ddgreicion, naturally aria* 
ing from the main subject. 

Episodical, (ep-e-sdd^ik-al) a. Pertaining to, or «e»* 
tained in, an episode. 

(d-pid) n. p:i. tpuioltt, from G. ipittoH, fgm 
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epitUlUitif to send to.] A writin^j directed or eent to 
a person ; a letter. 

Xpistolary, (e-pie'to-lar-c) a. Pertaining to epistles or 
liters; suitable to correspondence; — contained in 
letters transacted by letter. 

Xpitaph, (ej/e-taf) n. |ti. epi and tnphoa, tomb.] 
An inscription on a monument in honour or iji 
memory of the deacJ. [nature of, an epitaph. 

Xpitaphio, (ep-e-taf ik) «. Pertaining to, or having the 
Spithalamium, (ep-o-thal-fi'me-um) n. [L., G. epi 
and tkalamoa, bride-chamber, marriage.] A nuptial 
song or poem in praiee of the bride and bridegroom. 
Xpithet, (ep'e-thet) n. [G. epithetoa, added, fiorn epi, 
npon, and Hthemi, to piaco.] A title; name; desig- 
nation ; — ^an atljoctive expruasing a quality, attribute, 
or characteristic, approjiriato to the pemou or thing 
described. [of, or aboutpliug in, eintheta. 

Xpithetio, (ep-e-thot'ik) a. Pertaining to, consisting 
Xpitome, (6-pit'6-rne) n. fG. epitome, from epi and 
temneiii, to cut. 1 A brief summary ; abridgment ; 
oompen^um ; abstraci ; synop-nis. 

Xpitomist, (S-pit'o-mist) n. One who makes an epi- 
tome or abridgment. 

Xpitomize, (e-pit'6-miz) v. t. To sliorton or abridge, as 
a writing or discourse : — to abstract ; to condense : — 
imp. & pp. epitomized ; ppr. epitomizing. 

Xpitomizer, (t*-pit'6-iniz-er) n. One who abridges. 
Xpooh, (e'pOk) n. [G. epoche, a check, stop, from r/*i, 
and echein, to have, hold.] A fixed iKiint of time 
from which sucoeodiiig years arc numbered ; a re- 
markable pej-iod of time ; ora ; date ; period ; ago. 
Xpode, (oj^)od) n. |0. e/^Cnlos, from epi and adein, to 
sing.] The third or last juirt of the ode ; — a lyi’ic 
poem in which a hjng verse is followed by a short. 
Epopee, (ep-o-pS') n. [G. epoa, song, and poiem, to 
malce.] An epic iK)em tlio action or fable which 
makes the subject of an epic poem. 

Xpsom Salt, (ep'surn-sawlt) it. iSulphato of magnesia 
having catluirtic qualities -from Epsom, England. 
Equability, (o-kwa-bire-tc) n. Quality <»r condition 
of being equable; evenness or uniformity of mind 
and tem;^>or. 

Equable, (C'kwa-bl) a. (E. <eqanbiUa, from oqnatr, 
to level, cequus, even, equal.] Equal ami uniform : 
continuing the samo at dilleront times uniform in 
action or intensity : not variable or clianging ; even ; 
smooth ; — unruffled. lequablo. 

Equableness, (e'kwa-bl-nes) v. 'J’lio state of being 
Equably, (e'kwa-blo) udr. In an equable manner; 
evenly. 

Equal, (6'kwal) u. [L. fcfiufilis, from <rquua, even, 
equal.] Having the same magnitude, dimensions, 
▼^ue, degree, or the like having com}»ctont iM)wer, 
abilities, or moans; fit; adciiuiite : -not variable ; 
equable ; — not xindu ly inclining to either side ; fair ; 
impartial ; equitable. 

Equal, (S'kwal) n. One not inferior or superior to 
another; one of the same age, rank, talents, Am. 

Equal, (STcwal) r. /. 'J\) be or become ctjual to ; to j 

be conimonsurato with ; — to recompense fully ; — to , 
make equal ; to equalize ; hence, to compare or Vcganl j 
us equals ; to rival in excellence or beauty : — | 
& pp. equalled ; ppr. equalliiig. ; 

Equiuity, (6-kwal'o-te) «. Condition or quality of lieing j 
equal ; — exact agreement between two expre-ssions 
or magnitudes with resjioct to qmuitity or value. 
Equalization, (e-kwal-e-za'shun) n. The act of equal- 
izing, or the state of being equalized. 

Equalize, (STtwol-iz) v. 1. To make equal to pro- 
nounce equal; to compare os equal:— -imp. pp. 
equalized ; ppi\ equalizing. 

Equally, (^wal-le) adv. In the same degree with 
another ; alike -in equal shares or proportions ; — 
with equal justice; impartially ; — evenly ; uni- 
^formly, V [equal; evwmoss; uniformity. 

l^iMlaaa«» n> Equality ; state of being 


Equanimity, (6-kwa-nim'e-te) n. [L. aquut, equal, 
and animua, mind.] Eveimess of mind ; composure; 
calmness. 

Equate, (6-kwatO v. t. [L. aquare, to level, from 
aquua, equal.] To make equal ; to reduce to an 
average ‘.—imp. ii pp. equated ; ppr. equating. 

Equation, (e-kwa'shun) n. A making equal, or an 
equal division ; — an expression of the condition of 
equality between two algebraic quantities or sets 
of quantities,' the sign =; being placed between 
them the difference between the true and the 
mean place of a celestial body, or between apparent 
and mean time. 

Equator, (e-kwiVtcr) n. A great circle on the earth’s 
surface, every where equally distant from the two 
poles, ;iiid dividing the earth’s surface into two 
hemispheres ; the tine. [equator. 

Equatorial, (e-kwa-td're-al) a. Pertaining to the 

Equatorial, (e-kwa-to re-al) n. An astronomical in- 
struniuiit with a teie.scojsj attached, so curistructed as 
to keep a celestial body in view, notwithstanding the 
diurnal motion. 

Equatorially, (S-kwa-tr/re-al-le) ndv. So as to have 
motion or direction parallel to the equator. 

Equerry, (ek'ive-re) v. [F. t?curie, a stable for horses.] 
A large stable for Ijorses ; — an officer of nobles or 
princes cluirged with the care of their lioi'ses. 

Equestrian, (e-kw’es'tre-an) a. [L. eques, hoi-seman, 
from eqo.us, hoise.J I’ortaiiiing to horses ; — riding on 
hoi-scback rtjprcsentiug a person on horseback, as 
an eipie.'^trian statue. 

Equestrian, (e-kwes'tro-nn) ii. A horseman ; a rider. 

Equiangular, (c-kwe-aug'gu-lar) a. Consisting of or 
having equal angles. 

EquidifFerent, (f>-kwe-dlffcr-ent) n. [L. ceguua, equal, 
and dip'eirn.%, different. J Having equal differences: 
arithiiietically proportional. 

Equidistant, (e-kwo-dis'tant) a. [L. (vqnus, equal, 
and distoHs, ibstant.J Being at an equal distance 
from tht5 .same point or tiling. 

Equilateral, (6-kwe-lat't;r-al) .» [L. cequus, equal, and 

side.] Having all the sides 
equal, a.s an oquilateral triangle. 

Equilibrate, (e-kMe-li'lirat) r. 1, [L. 

ivipius, eipial, and liOntre, to weigh, 
to poise, from Ubm, balance. 1 To 
balance equally two scales, sides, or 
ends; to keep in eqiiijioise: — unp. 

& pp. equilibrated; ppr. equilibrat- 
ij'fiT.- . Equilateral 

Equilibrium, (f^-kwo-libre-uni) r?. [L. trianglo. 

teqvv.H, equal, and iibm, balance.] Equality of 
weight or force ; — a just poise or balance in respect 
to an object, so that it remains finn ; equii>oise ; — 
equal balancing of the mind tietween motives or 
reasKULs ; -state of indecision or doubt. 

Equimultiple, (e-kwe-uiul te-pl) «. (L. (equiis, equal, 

and mvttiplex, manifold.] Multiplied by the same 
number or quantity. 

Equimultiple, (C-kwe-miil'te-pl) ii. A product arisiqg 
from the multiplication of two or more primitive 
quantities by the same number or quantity. 

Equinal, (C-kwin'al) </, [L. eqainvs, from equus, 

horse. ] Pertaining to or resembling a horse. 

Equinoctial, (G-kwe-nok'she-al) a. Pertaining to the 
equinoxes ; — pertaining to the regions or climate of 
the equinoctial line or equator ; — pertaining to the 
time when the sim enters thC equinoctial ]K>iuts. 

Equinoctial, (e-kwe-nok'she-al) n. TJie celestial equa- 
tor — so called, because when the sun is on it the 
nights and days are of equal length. 

Equinox, (e'kw'O-noks) n. [L. a'quus, equal, and nox, 
night.] The precise time when the sun eutei'S one 
of the equinoqtial points. 

Equip, (^kwipO r.t. [P. 4quipef, to supply, A.-S., 
§eip, ahip.] To fit a ship for sea;— to fuxniali with 
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arms or munitions of war ; to provide foi* service of 
any kind ; to accoutre ; to array : •— imp. da pp. 
equipped ; ppr. equipping. 

£qmpage, (ek'we-pSj) n. Furniture ; eipecialtp, the 
furniture and supplies of a vessel, army, a body of 
troops, horseman, or single soldier, inouxding what- 
ever is necessary for efficient service ; — onianieiital 
:ftimiture ; accoutrements ; habiliments ; — carriage 
of state; — attendance ; retinue. 

Equipment, (€-kwip'ment) «. Act of equipping or 
state of being equipped any thing that is used in 
equipping; furniture; — warlike appiU’atUH ; necessaries 
for a military or naval expedition. 

Equipoise, (e'kwe-poiz) u. [L. equal, ajul Eng. 

poise.] Eqxiality of weight or foi-ce ; equilibrium 
a state in wliich the tw’o ends or sides of a thing we 

. balanced. 

Equipollence, (e-kwe-iwl'lens) tJ. Equality of ])ower, 
force, or application ; — equivalence between two or 
more propositions. 

Equipollent, (e-kwe-})orient) n. [E. cequus, wpial, 
and pollens^ strong, powerful.] Having e<jual force; 
equivalent ; — having equivalent Kignifio.;ition and 
reach. [weight ; oqui])oisu. 

Equiponderanoe, (e-kwe-pon'dor-ans) n. 10({ualit.y of 

Equiponderant, ( e-kwe-poii'dcr-aut ) a. Having the 
same w'eight. 

Equiponderate, ( e-kwe-poiiMcr-at ) v. L fL. aquus, 
equal, and ponderorr, to weigh.] To l>e equal in 
weight ;— to coxmterbalance. 

Equitable, (ekVe-ta-bl) o. rosaessiiig or exliibiting 
equity ; giving, or diajxised tt> give, oacli his <luc ; — 
IKjrtaiuing to the court or the rule of e<juity ; fair ; 
reasonable ; right ; lioncst ; impartial. 

Equitableness, (ek'we-ta-bl-nes) a. Quality of being 
e<iuitable. fner. 

Equitably, (okVe-ta-blc) adv. In an equitable uian- 

Equitation. (ck-we-tiVshun) n. Horscnianshij). 

Equity, (ek'we-te) n. [L. (eqvitdSy from a’qims, even, 
equal.] Evenness ; uni fortuity ; — equal adjustment 
or distribution ; giving to each liis duo according to 
natural right system of jurisprudence dillbring 
from justice, as not being based on positive statute; 
— a law court to decide cases by regard to moral, as 
distinguished from legal, right or claim; impartiality; 
fairness ; uprightness. 

Equity-court, (ek'we-te-kdrt) n. The Court of Chan- 
cery, or rather one of its jurisdictions. 

Equivalence, (c*-kwiv a-leiis) n. Equal worth or value; 
--equal power or force. 

Equivalent, (0-kwiv'a-lont) «. [E. fequvx, equal, 

and valerc, to bo worth.] Equal in tabus wortli, 
ftirce, power, effect, imjxu't, and the like;— equal in 
dimensions tern poran eons in origin. 

Equivalent, ( p-kwiv'a*lent ) n. That which is ec|ual 
In value, weight, dignity, or force;- atomic weight of 
a substance, or a nunilKjr w hich cxpi'osses the pro- 
jjortion by weight in which it combiixes with other 
sulMtances. 

Equivocal, (e-kwiv'o-kal) «. [L. cequnx, equal, and ror, 
vociSf word.] Having different signiflcatirms equally 
appropriate or plausible; ambiguous; uncert'iin ; — 
callable of being ascrilied to different motives ; — un- 
certain as to its cause or effect. 

Equivocally, ( 6-kwfv'O-kal-le ) adv. In an equivocal 
manner. 

Equivocate, f e-kwiv'ft-kiit) r. E [L. ^r/viror./s.] To 
use words of ambiguous or douldful signification with 
a view to mislead ; prevaricate ; evade ; shnffic : — imjK 
& pp. equivocated ; ppr. equivocating. 

Equivocation, (e-kwiv-d-kamun) n. Ambiguity of 
speech ; shuffling ; evasion ; quibbling. 

Equivocatory, (6-k wiv d-kat'or-e) a, I ndicating or char- 
acterized by equivocation or double-dealing. 

Equivoke, (ek'we-irok) n. An ambiguous term ; equi- 
vocatiom 


Equivorotts, (B-kwiv'or-us) a. [L. squus, a horse, and 
torarSf to devour.] Feeding or subsisting on horse 
flosh. 

Er, (er). The termination of many English words, and 
the Teutonic form of the Ijatin or; it is indiscrimin- 
ately applied to men or things, as a /amm\ prater: 
at the end of names of places, it signifies a person 
belonging to the place, as a liondoner. 

Era, (f-'ra) u. [L. orru, F. ^rc.] A fixed point of time 
from which a series of years is reckoned; — a suc- 
cession of yean proceeding from a fixed point, or com- 
prehended between two fixed points ; eixich ; time : 
date ; iieriod ; ago. [oated. 

Eradicaole, (o-riui'e-ka-bl) a. Capable of being emdi- 
Eradicate, (c-rad’o-kTit) v. t. [E. eradicarct from e, out, 
ami radix, rtxit.] To pull up by the roots ; to extir- 
pate; to root out; to put an end to; to destroy 
thoroughly ; to exterminate : — imp. A: jip. eradicated; 
ppr. eradicating. 

Eradication, (o rad-o-ka'sluin) n. Act of plucking up 
by the roots : extirpation ; — state of being plucked up 
by the roof .s. 

Erasable, (o-rri.s'a-bl) a. Capable of being erased. 

Erase, (o-riis') r.t. [E. erudere, from r, out, and roi* 
drre, to scrape.] To rub or scrape out; to efl'ace ;— 
it) tibliterute, us idea.s in the mind or memoiy: — imp. 
d^ pp. erased ; ppr. erasing. 

Erased, (C-rfist') u. Hublnxl or scraped out; obliter- 
ated; defaced:— in hfro.ldry, torn off, leaving jagged 
und uneven edgo.s. [tion ; destmotiou. 

Erasement, (o-ran'mcnl) r. Act of orasiniE; ; oblitern- 
Eraser, (e-razVrj u. One who, or that wliich, erases; 
henee, a sharji instrument used to erase writings, «fcc. 
Erasion, (f'-r.l'zhun) n. Act of rubbing out or effao* 
iiig; obliteration. 

Erastian. (c rast'e-an) n. A follower of Thomas Eraa- 
tus, a learned Cernmn ]thyHieian,who mainhiincd that 
the church is subject to tlio state in all matters of 
doctrine and discijiiinu, as well as in its civil rights. 
Erasure, (e-ril'zlnlr) n. Act of erasing; part or W'Oi*d 
of a writing tliat bus been erased. 

Ere, (ur) udv. fA.->S. (f?*, Ger. er, Icol. dr, Go. rtir.J 
lloforo ; sooner tlian. 

Ere, (.“ir) prfp. Uofore in res]H*ict to time. 

Erebus, (^r'e-bus) v. [G. firhos, darkness, H. ereft, 
evening.] Tlio region of tlm dead; a dark and gloomy 
idmo ; ludl. 

Erect, (c-rekt') a, (E. erect us, pp. of crip ere,] Up- 
right, or in a perpendicular jxmture raised ; uplifted; 
— firmly established ; ladd ; iutclleclually active; 
intent. 

Erect, (e-rekt']) r. i. [E. erigerc, from c, out, and regere, 
to lead straight. 1 To set iqiright ; to lift up; — to 
raise, us n building to give loftiness xir high tone 
t.o; to exalt: - to i:heor , to animate to extend ot 
lengthen out ; institute ; establisii ; found '.-•imp. A 
vp. erected; )ipr. erecting. 

Erectile, (e-rokfil) a. Capable of l>eing erected. 
Erection, (O-rek'shun) n. Act of erecting; — state of 
l>eing erected any thing erected ; a building of any 
kind; fonnation ; ostablishmont ; — elevation; exaltar 
tion excitement ; — distension or extension. 

Erective, (e-rekt'iv) a. Hotting uiiright ; raising. 
Erectly, (e-rekt'lo) adv. In an erect manner or 
jiosturo. 

Erelong, (ur'long) adv. Soon ; before long. 

Eremite, (erie-iuJfc) n. One wlio Jives iji a wilderness, 
or ill retirement; a hermit; an ascetic; an anchoret. 
Erenow, (arinow) adv. IJefore this time. 

Ergo, (er'go) adv. [L. ] Therefore ; consequently. 
Ergot, (er'got) «. |F. ergot, argot, spur, a disease of 

cereal grasses.] A parasitic fungus, having a sjiur- 
like form, of narcotic and iioisonous qualities, found 
in some f^ins, especially rye ; — a protubenaiBe be- 
hind and below the pastem-Joixit of a hone’s leg. 

Erin, (B'rin) n. Ireland. 




Xnaiae, n. [F. herminef Fort, armiriho.} An 

lUiiinid OTtlio genus { 

allied to the wewtel, an in 
halcdtant of noitheru cli 
mates in Europe and Ame 
licMS. In winter, the fur is 
vtdte, but the tip of the 
tail is of the most intense 
black throughout tlje jear 
—the fur of the ennine ;■ 
the dignity of judges and 
magistrates, whose state Ermine. 

robM, lined with ermine, are regarded as emblematic j 
of purity. 

Shooie, (e-rodO v. t. [L. erodtre, from out, and rod- 
tre, to gnaw.] To eat into or away ; to cornwle : — 
imp. &pp. eroded; ppr. eroding. 

Xrosion, (e-r5'zhun) n. fL. ero/fio, from ei'odere.l Act 
or otieration of eating awaj ; — the state of being 
eaten away : corrosion ; canker. 

Xrotio, (S-rot'ik) «. [G. erOtikos, from eras, love.] Per- 
taining to or prompted by love ; amatory; prurient. 

3Sr];>etology, (er-pe-Ujl'o-je) n. I’liat part of natuial 
history wliich treats of reptiles. 

Xnr, (cr) v. u [L. orare^ Gor. irrm.] To wander from 
the right way; to go astray; — to commit eiTor; to do 
wrong; — to fail in jmlgrnent or oj^inion ; to mistake; 
to ramble .* — imp. <b pp. erred ; p/u*. erring. 

Xrrand, ({riand) n. fA.-S. cermr/f, (}o. aims, mossen- 
gor.] A special business intrusted to a messenger; 
a message ; a commission. [sengur. 

Errand-boy, (criand-boy) n. A boy employed as a nu-s- 

Xrrant, (Qrant) a. fL, trrans, ppr. of eirare.] Devi- 
ating from an appointod.course or from a direct jiath ; 
wandering; roving; rambling; — wild ; extravagant ; 
notorious; aiiiint. 

Xrrant^, (griniit-re) n. A waiuUiring ; a roving or 
rambling about; the employment of a knight-errant. 

Xrratlo, (jr-at'ik) a. fL. ('n'oticus, from errare, to 
wander.] Roving .about W’ithout a fixed destination ; 
oecontric; — moving; not fixed or stationary ;— mut- 
able; irregular. flarly. 

Erratically, (gr-at'ik-al-lo) adv. Without nile; irrogii- 

Srratiun, (cr-ll'tum) p. [L. eirare.] An error or mis- 
take in writing or printing. 

Erroneous, (cr-rO'ne-us) n. [L. crrnnfus, from errare, 
to err,] Deviating from a riglit cotirso ; not con- 
fomed to truth or justice ; — containing error ; liable 
to mislead ; false ; mistaken. 

Erroneously, (cr-nVno-us-le) adi’. Dy mistake; not 
rightly; falsely. 

Xrror, (gr'sr) n. fTi. error, from ei'rare, to wander.] 
A wandering or deviation fmni the right coumo or 

. standard -want of truth ; inaccuracy ; — violation of 
law or duty ;~-departure from the ordinary or ap- 
pointed course ; — blunder: mistake; misivpprohension; 
transgression; iniquity; fault. 

Enrorist, (trirgr-ist) n. One who errs or who encourages 
and proi^ates error. 

Erse, (ers) n. [O. Eng. 7rt*7i<!.] The language of the 
descendants of the Gaels or Celts in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Erst, (CTSt) adv. fA.-S. ceresf, cerdst, suiierlative of 
aw.] First; at flirt;-— in early times; once; fonn- 
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fZom €, out, and rudU, rude.] Characterised by ex* 
tensive reading or knowledge ; learned. [ing. 

Eruditely, (criu-dit-le) adv. With erudition or leami- 
Erudition, (er-u-dish'uu) n. State of being erudite 
or learned; knowledge gained by extensive reading 
or study ; — intimate acquaintance with literature as 
distinct from the sciences ; scholarship ; learning. 
Eruginous, (e-ru'jin-us) a. [L. ceruginosus, fitmi 
cerugo, rust.J Partaking of copijer or the lUst of oop- 


erljr ; long ago ;— until now ; hitherto. 

Embesoenoe, (cr-u-bes'ens) n. Act of becoming red ; 
redness ; a blushing, 

Srubesoent, (sr-u-W'ejit) n. [L. erahescens, p^rr. 
of st'ubewere, from ruber, red,] Rod or reddish ; 
bhuhing. 

Skuot, (d-nUrt') v, t. HL. e, out, and ructare, to belch.] 
To eject, as wind from the stomach ; to belch. 

Snistati^ (er-uk-tft'shun) n. Act of belching wind 
turn the ftomaoh a violent bursting forth or ejec- 
ticNEi. as of wind or other matter from the earth. 

Xmdttei (ftr^-dlt) a. ti’udire, to poliah, to Insiniot, 


per; resembling rusi. 

Eruption, (e-rup'shun) 7i. [L. eruptio, from e, forth, 

and r ampere, to break.] Act of breaking or bursting 
forth, as from inclosure or confinement ; that which 
bursts forth in a sudden or violent manner; — ^the 
breaking out of a cutaneous disease ; — the disease 
itself. 

Eruptive, (6-rup'tiv) a. Breaking or bursting forth ; — 
attemled with eruption or producing it;— produced 
by eruption. 

Erysipelas, (er-e-sip^el-as) n. [G. eruthros, red, and 
pella, liido, skin.] St. Anthony’s fire; the rose; — 
a febrile disease accompanied with a diffused inflam- 
mation of the akin, especially that on the face. 

Erysipelous, (or-e-sip'ol-u.s) a. Ilesombling erysipelas, 
or jiarUiking of its nature. 

Escalade, (os-ka-lM') n. [P., It, scalnta, L. scala, lad- 
der.] An attack by troops on a fortified place, in 
wliicli ladders arc used to mount a rampart. 

Escalade, (es-ka-lad') v. t. To scale ; to mount and 
enter by l.adders. 

Esoalop, (es-kal'up) n. [F. esenlope., D. sckulp, shell.] 
A bivalve shell, with one straight side, and the face 
usually marked with ribs; — a regular curving inden- 
ture in the margin of any thing. 

Escaloped, (t5s-kal'ui)t) a. Cut or marked in the form 
of an 08 {!ulop. i 

Escapade, (es-ka-pEd') n. [P,, 8p. escapada.] Filing, 
or backward kick, of a horse ; — an impropriety of 
sj)eeclj or behaviour of which one is unconscious a 
wild freak : an inconsiderate adventure. 

Escape, (es-kap') r. h [V. ^chopper.] To flee from and 
a\a>ul ; to shun ; — to avoid the notice of ; to evade ; — 
V. i. To hasten aw'ay; to avoid danger or injury ; — 1<.> 
be ]>a88ed without harm ; — im}). <fc escaped ; ppr. 
escaping. 

Escape, (os-kap') n. Act of getting out of danger; 
flight ;— state of being passed by with- 
out injury;— act of avoiding notice; ^ 
ov.asion ; excuse ; subterfuge :~fruedom Vf 
from legal restraint or cusUxly. 

Escapement, (es-kap'ment) n. Act of 
escaping; oscaiw; — the contrivance 
a time-piece wAich connwts the wheel- 
work with the jwTidulum or the bal- 
anco, living to the latter the impulse 1^/* 
by which they are kept in vibration. 

Escarp, (os-karp') n. fF. c«carp<?.] The 
exterior slope of a fortified w'ork ; — Clock 

the side of the ditch next the }>arapet. Escapement. 

Escarp, (es-karp') r. i. (F. escarper, to cut straight 
down. ] To make into, or furnish with, a steep sloi^e. 

Escarpment, ( es-karp'ment ) n. A steep descent or 
declivity. ^ 

Eschalot, (esh^a-lot) n. [P. ichatotte.] A species of 
small onion or garlic. 

Eschar, (esTcar) n. [P. e.scarre, G. escham.] A dry 
slough, crust, or scab, produced by bums or caustics. 

Escharotic, ( es-ka-rot'ik ) a. Scaring or tending to 
form a scar ; caustic. 

Eschatology, (es-ka-tol'o-je) n, [G. esehaios, last, and 
logos, discourse.] The doctrine of the lost things, as 
death, judgment, die. 

Escheat, (es-ch^t') n. fO. Eng. esehtte, F. tsehsL L. 
eudere, to fall.] The reverting olVlands to the lord 
of the fee or to the state, as original and ultimate 
proprietor, by liuluM of persons legally entitled to boild 
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Mune ; — the laada which £U1 to the lord or state 
by escheat that which flails to one ; a reversion. 

Xsoheat, (es-chot') v. t. To revert, as land, to the 
lord of tne manor by failure of the tenant’s right; 
— ^to fall to the crown or state by forfeiture or lack of 
heirs: — imp. & pp. escheated; ppr. escheating. 

Xscheatable, (es^chot'a-bl) a. Liable tt> escheat. 

Eschew, (es-choO') v. t. [O. Eng. eteh^vtCy Ger. scheucn, 
to shun, avoid.’! To flee from ; to shun ; to seek to 
avoid & pp. eschewed; ppr. eschewing. 

Escort, (es'kort) n. [F. fseorte. It. icortn, a guard or 
guide.] A guard : a convoy ; — a body of anuu<l men 
sent ^ong with, as protection or defence ; — .an offl- 
eial train or retinue; —act of accomiwinying or i)ro- 
tecting on the road. 

Eseert, (os-kort') v. t. To attend with a view to guard 
and protect ; to convoy : — imp. «fe j/p. escorted ; ppr. 
•soortiiig. 

Escritoire, (es-kro-twor') n. [F. from fcrire, L. McrifxrCy 
to write.] A writing-rlesk, either por fable or flxod. 

Esoidapian, (es-ku-liViuj-an) a. rerfcaiuiug tt> vEscula- 
pius, the god of the healing art ; hence, medicinal ; 
ourativo. 

Esculapius, (es-kil-la'po*^^®) mythologyy the god 

of the healing art. 

Esculent, (es'ku-lont) n. fL. cscv.lrntus, from fscr>, 
food, ederty to eat.] yuitablo to bo used by man for 
food ; eatable ; edible. 

Esculent, (en ku-lcnt) n. Any thing that is edible and 
projKjr f<»r food. 

Escutcheon, (es-kuch'iin) n. fF, (^cusfon, from tVn, 
shield, L. scutum.] Tlio shield ; the 


field or ground on which a coat of 
arms is I'opreaonted ; also, the shicM 
of a family, 'I he two sides of an 
escutcheon are rospeotivcly designat- 
ed as dexter and sinister, .*vs in the 
cut, and the different parts or jfoints 
by the following names: A, dexter 
chief jKjint ; B, middle chief ]K>int; 

C, sinister cliiof point ; 1), hontfur or Escutcheon ( ffer.) 
collar point ; E, fesse or heart point ; F, nonibi-il or 
navel iwint; O, dexter Imso point; IT, middle bjisc 
point; 1, sinister base point -.-“that part of a fessors 
stem on which her name is written 

Ssopht^s, (e-sof 'a-gus) n. [G. oiiofj/iayot.] Tlio pass- 
age through which fxxl and drink pass to the stoimveh ; 
the gullet :--also (Esophagus. 

Esoteric, (e«-r>-U'r'ik) a. [G. rtdfirikos, from ixdterof, 
inner.] Swrefc ; private; designed for, ami iinderstuod 
by the initiaUx] alone — ^sai<l of tho instruction and 
doctrines of certain ancient x»hilosoi)hers. 

Eaoteriot, (es-d-bjr'iks) n. pi. yecrot and iiiysterious 
ltnowle<]ge: —<h)ctrine taught by I^ythngorasand c*ther 
ancieiit philoso])hers to their tiiscijdos, but concealed 
fb>m the public generally. 

Espalier, ( oo - jml 'yer ) n. (F. ijxnihiy shoulder.] A 
row of trees inuued Uf> to a lattice, .and fonriing a 
idieiter for {slants ; — a lattice-work t<j train fruit-trees 
and ornamental shrul)s on. 

Stpaoial, (es-iwsh'e-al) a. fF. iprcial, L, sp#>riVs, kind, 
or quality.] Distinguished among others of the same 
plass or kind ; peculiar ; special ; ixirticnlar ; princi- 
pal; chief. (nnconinionly, 

Sap^ially, (es-pesh'e-al-le) odv. rrincitmily; chiefly; 

Espial, (es-]>I'a’i) n. Act of espying ; nc^ce ; oUerva- 
tion ; discovery ; a spy. 

Espionage, (es'pe-on-»Vj) n. fF. espionnage.] Practioo 
or employment of sjiios; secret watching ; Hj)y Hystein. 

SqplanMe, (es-pla-nrwl ) n. fF., I,, ex, out, and jdanusy 
even, flat.] Tlic shqjing of the ]tarat>et of the cov- 
ered way toward tho country ; tlie glacis,; — a clear 
■pace between a citadel and tho firrt Imuses of the 
town * grast^lat any clear space used for public 
walks or drives. 

Eapanaali (sattosufal) fu C7. ipouBoUlett L. tpoiutaUst 
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belonging to betrothal or espousal.] Act of «ri>ou 8> 
ing or betrothing ; rtpeciallyt in the plural, betrotlial 
or maiTiaga ceremony the taking nix>n one’s self 
the car© and cause of any thing; adoption ; jirotection. 

Eapouae, (es-pouz') r. t. (F. epomeVy from h. upon- 
*arf, to betroth, from to jiromise.] To give 

as sxMMise ; to aflianco ; to unite by a promise of mar- 
riage or by marriage ceremony ;.—to toko ns siiouso; 
to accei>t in imirriago ; to wed ; -to take up tho cause 
of; to adopt; to embrace imp. & pj). espoused; 
espousing. 

(prit, n. fF,, L. spirii w,.i, fnun sptmjv/ to 

breathe.) Spirit; animation. Jinprit dc corps, tho 
s))irit of tho body, class, or 8oci(jty to w hich one be- 
longs ; attocliinent and fellow fooling in a jjartioular 
pursuit or pr()fe8sion. 

E*py» (cs-pi') V. t. [F. epitr, li. spicci^e.] To catch 
sight of ; to BOO at a distance; to discern nnoxi^ject*. 
edly : — to inspect narrowly ; to oxsmino and Keox> 
watch upon ; — r. i. To look narrowly ; to look about ; 
to watch : — imp. &: pp. espied; ppr. cspjdng. 

Esquimau, (es'ko-mo) n. An Indian of any of the 
tribes inhabiting the north 
western jifu is of arctic Am- 
erica;- -a rough and h.ardy 
dog found in arctic Anieric.\ 

.and Greenland, A'C., used for 
dmwing sledges and other 
works of tract ion. 

Esquire, (es-kwir') a, |F. fx~ 
cuvcr, from r.^cn, now I'c/i, 
sliield.] A Blii((ld-bcaror or 
arimmr - bearer : an attend- 
ant on a knigijt ; hence a 
title of dignity next in de- 
gi'eo below a knight ; — ciunmon form of Hui)or«ci'ix>tion 
or address by way of comidimuut, used in jdace of 
Mr. :-t5fiuiro. 

Esquire, (es-kwir') r. t. I’o wait on ; to attend I'^imp, 
^ pp. esquired; p/>r. esquiring. 

Essay, (O 8 - 8 .V) r. t. To try ; to attempt ; to endeavour; 
— to make cx])t!riniont or trial of; to assay: — imp, di 
pp. essayed; }>pr. essaying. 

Essay, (cs'sn) n. (Norm, F, essai, from L. fxaginrUy 
weight, Ualance,] A trial ; attempt ; endeavour ; — a 
litemry composition shorter and less mothodic/d than 
a treatise;-- experiment; assay; first taste of any tlung. 

Essayist, (es'Ka-i St) n. A writer of essays. 

Essence, (es'setis) v. lb, iixrntio, from rtisey to bo.] 
Existence; suhsistonco ; - formal cause r»f being; siib- 
Ktanco; ]»eculiar nature or quality ; — constituout jnirt ; 
ma^easary element; — a being; an existent person; — 
chief or i>rod<>minant (juaiity in any suljstaiioo ; vola- 
tile oil cxtiactod from a substance; — perfume; odour; 
scent. 

Essence, (os'sen.s) v. i. To pcifurue ; to scent & 
pp. essenced ; ppr. essencing. 

Essene, (es-sen') 7 #.. fG. <>»snioi, IT. nxA, to heal.] One 
of a .lewiKh sect reinarkablo for their strictness and 
.abstinence. 

Essential, (cs-sen'«ho-al) u. Belonging to the essence ; 
necc.asary to tlie being f>r constitution of; — important 
in tho highest degree ; vitnl ;- -rectified ; pure; hence, 
nnmLxed ; — necessary ; indisiiensahlo. 

Essential, (es-sou'she-al) n. First or constituent prin- 
ciple ; tlie chief point; that wiiich is most itupr^rtant. 

Essentiality or Essentialness, (es-sen-she-^^-te) n. 
Kxieting nature or character; — first or constituent 
principle ; — state or quality of being inherent in or 
nc(!f>»sary to tlie existence of 

Essentially, ( es-sen'she-al-le ) adv. Iloally; in tlie 
mature of ; by constitution ; — primwily ; necessarily. 

Establish, (es-tablish) v. t. [F. etahtir, from L. tfoJbUUt 
firm, stable, from ^tare, to stand.} To make stable or 
firm ; to settle ; — ^to enact or decree by authority ; to 
ordain;— to saeuxe the reception of; to ti{»hold;<Hto 
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foond; to Institute ; to fix ; to fulfil ; to make 

to set up in bosineaB dc pp. estabUshed; ppr. 

Ostablishingt 

; SSitablishment (es-tab'liah*metit) ti. Act of establish- 
ing : — state of being established ;-Htettlement ; fixed 
I state ; — confimiation ; ratifl-ation ;~form of govern- 

• meat .• ordinance ; regulation military force or gar- 
; xison commercial agency ; place of business; depot; 
—stated income ; fix^ allowance ; style of living; — ^in 
England, the Episcopalian form of religion : — in Scot- 
land, the Presbyterian church sanctioned by the state. 
Estate, (es'tat) n. tP- diai, from L. status, from stare, 
to stand.] Fixed condition of any thing or iierson ; 
rank ; state ; position ; quality; means ; circumstances ; 
fortune; — a property which one possesses; especially 
T)roperfcy in land ; also, proi>erty of all kinds which one 
leaves to be divided at his death ;— >0110 of the ranks or 
classes of men constituting the state ;— business or in- 
terest of government ; political body ; commonwealth ; 
republic. 

ISsteem, (es-tSm') v. t. fL. a'.stimare, from cps, brass, 
and obsolete tnma.rf .1 To set a value on ; to estimate ; 
— to ^t a high value on ; t<« regard with rosiKict or 
affection ; to prize to hold in opinion; to think ; to 
judge : to repute -.-—imp. <fe po. esteemed ; ppr. es- j 
teeming. fregard; favourable opinion, j 

Esteem, (os-tem') n. High value or estimation ; givat j 
Esthetics, (es-thet'iks) n. sing. The sciouco of the 
beautiful, or the theory of tristo : — aesthetics. 

Estimable, (es^tim-a-bl) n. [L, (.rstimahilis.i Capable 
of being estimated or valued ; — worthy of csioorn or 
respect ; honourable ; praiseworthy. 

Estimableness, (es'tim-a-bl-nes) n. tiuality of deserving 
esteem. 

Estimably, (es'tim-a-ble) adv. In aTi estimable manner. 
Estimate, (oa'tim-at) v.t. fl-'- (Pstimare, cc.stiniatuvi.] 
To rate ; to value; — to judge and fonn an opiTiion of 
the value of, witliout actually njoasuring or weighing ; 
to compute A; pp. estimated; ppr. estimating. 

Estimate, (es'tim-ut) n. Valuation ; opinion or judg- 
ment formed of the quantity, cxteii t, worth, ex])eiise, j 
Ac. ; computation ; calculation ; value ; — pi. Official 
statement of the probable expense in any govern- 
mental department;— offers of a contractor to execute 
work, or fnniish goods, Ac., for a fixed sum, c»r at a 
sp^ified rate. 

Estimation, (os-tim-a'shun) v. Act of estimating; — 
an opinion or judgment of the worth, extent, or 
quantity of any thing, formed without using preciso 
data ; — favourablo opinion ; esteem ; — calcul.ition ; 
computation ; appraisement. [mate. 

Estimative, (es'tim-iit-iv) a. Inclined, or able, to e«ti- 
Estival, (es'tiv-al) a. fL. cesiivalis, from astns, summer.] 
Pertaining to, or continuing through, the summer; 
sestival. 

Estivation, (es-tiv-a'shun) v. Act of passing the 
summer disposition of the petals within the floiul 
germ or bud. 

Estop, (es-top') r. f. [F. etouper, to hinder, from L. 
stupa, tow, oakum.] To iniiwde or bar; to stop the 
progress of; — imp. A pp. estopped; pjn'. estopping. 
Estrade, (es-trad') n. [P. originally a carpet and an 
elevated place in a room, covered with a caipet.] A 
level and slightly raised place in a room ; — a teacher’s 
bench in a scmool-nxmi. 

Estrange, (es-trinjO v. f. fP. stranger. "i To make 
I strange ; to keep at a distance to divert from its 
j original use or possessor; to alienate;— to withdraw 
the affections or confidence of; to withhold fnip. & 

' j>p estranged; ppr. estranging, 

Eitrangem«nt, (es-tr<’ln,j'ment) n. Act of estraiiging, 
or state df being estranged ; alienation ; reiuoval ; 
Yolunta^ abstraction. 

Sstray. fes-tra') n. Any domestic animal found 
wandering from its ovruer. 

Istaniy, (es-trftO v. [F. eitraier.] To wandsr ; to stray. 
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Estreat, (es-trSt') n, [Norm. F. estrait, firom L. cap* 
tractus, pp. of extrdhefre, to draw out.] A true copy, 
duplicate, or extract of an original writing or record. 
Estreat, (es-tref) v. t. To extract from the records of 
a court, and return to the court of exchequer to bo 
prosecuted ; to bring into the exchequer, es a fine : — 
imp. A pp. estreated ; pjrr. estreating. 

Estrich, (es'trich) n. The ostrich ; the fine down of 
the ostriclj, lying immediately beneath the feathers. 
Estuary, (esVu-ar-e) n. [L. mtuarium, from cestuarCf 
to boil up, to be in violent motion.] A narrow 
))a 8 sage, as the mouth of a river or lake, where the 
tide meets the current ; an arm of the sea ; a frith. 
Estuary, (est'ii-ar-e) a. Belonging to or formed in an 
estuary. 

Estuation, (est-u-S'shun) n. {L. cestuatio.] State of 
boiling ; commotion of a fluid ; agitation. 

Esurient, (e-sii're-ent) a. fL. esurient, from edere, to 
eat.] inclined to eat ; appetised ; hungry. 

Etat Major, (.a-ta'ma-zhor) v. [F. ^tat, state, L. status 
and major, greater.] A military ixMsition in the French 
service ; — the whole staff in a corps or army. 

Etc., or et cetera, (et-set'er-a) n. [L.] The rest; 

others of the B.ame kind ; and so on ; so forth. 

Etch, (ech) v. t. [Ger. iitsen, to corrode, Go. itan, Eng. 
e.at. \ To produce, as figures or designs, by drawing 
lines with a needle througli a coat of varnish spread 
on the sjirfaco of a steel or copper plate, and deepening 
them with aquafortis ; — to sketch or delineate with 
pen and ink ; — v. t. 'I’o practise etching : — imp. & pp. 
etched; ppr. etching. 

Etching, (celling) n. Act, art, or i>ractice of ctcliing ; 
—the irnjnession taiien from an etched plate ; — a iwn 
and ink sketch. 

Etching-needle, (ech'ing-ne-dl) «. An instrument of 
steel with a fine point, used for tracing out lines, Ac., 
on the plate. 

Eternal, (e-trrn'al) ft. fF, eternci, L. (ctemus.] With- 
out beginning or end of existence everlasting ; 
endle.ss; immortal continued without intermission; 
perpetual; ceaseless existing at all times without 
change ; immutable. frtr end ; the Deity ; God. 

Eternal, (fc-tern'al) v. That wdiich is without beginning 
Eternally, (e-tcrn'ol-le) adv. In an eternal manner: 
without bogiuning or end; peipetually; unchangeably; 
at all times. 

Eternity, (ri-tern'e-to) v. [Ti. aternitas, from tetemus.^ 
Condition or quality of being eternal ; duration with- 
out beginning or end future state ; condition or 
time after death. 

Eternize, (C-tern'iz) v. t. To nmko eternal or endless; 
to perpetu.ate ; — to make for ever fiuuons ; to immor- 
talize: — imp. A pp. eternized ; ppr. eternizing. 
Etesian, (e-tezhan) a. fG. etesini (sc. anmot), winds, 
etos, year.] Blowing at stated times of the year; 
stilted ; periodical ; animal. 

Ether, (either) n. [G. a it her, from aithein, to light up, 
kindle, to burn,] A subtle fluid or medium suppose 
to pervade all apace, and to be the medium of trans- 
mission of light and heat;— a very light, volatile, and 
inflammable fluid, produced by the distillatiou of 
alcohol with sulphuric acid. 

Ethereal, (e-the're-al) a. Pertaining to the ether, or 
to the regions beyond the earth or atmosphere ; celes- 
tial ; — consisting of ether; hence, exceedingly light or 
airy ; tenuous; volatile. 

Etherealize, (e-the're-al-iz) v. t. To convert into ether ; 
to saturate with ether; — to render ethereal or spirit- 
like. (or heavenly manner. 

Ethereally. (S-thS^re-aMe) adv. lu an ethereal, celestial. 
Etherization, ( 6 -ther-iz-a'shun) n. Administration of 
ether by inhalation state eff tlie system under the 
influence of ether. 

Etherize, (e'th9.r-iz) v. t. To convert ii^to ether ; — ^to put 
under the influence of ether i-nimo. A pp. ethenm: 
ppr. etheriring. 
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Xthieal, (eth'ik*«l) a. [G. from cuBtom.l 

Balating to manners or morals ; treating of tl\e moral | 
feeUn^ or duties ; containing precepts of morality. ! 
EthieaUy, (eth'ik-al-le) adv. According to ethics. i 
Ethics, (eth'iks) w. sing. Doctrine of morality; that I 
port of moi-al philosophy whicli treats of human 
duties, their grounds and obligations system of 
morality ; code or rules for social observance. 
Ethiopian, (e-fhe-6p'e-au) n. A native or inhabitant 
of Bthiopia. [Ethiopia. 

Etluopio, (e-the-op'ik) rj. Belonging, or relating, to 
Ethiopio, (e-the-op'ik) n. The language of Ethiopia. 
Ethnical, (eth'nik-al) a. [G. etlmihos, from etlDios^ 
nation.] Belonging to races ; based on distinctions 
of race; — heathen; iwigan. 

Ethnioism, (eth'ne-sizm) it. Heathenism ; X)aganism ; 
idolatry. 

Ethnography, ( eth-nog'ra*fe ) n. [G. ethnos^ nation, 
and grophein^ to write. 1 A ucscription of the different 
races of men, with their peculiar characteristics, 
manners, habits, &c. [logy. 

Ethnological, (eth*no-]<ij'ik-al) rr. Pertaining to ethno- j 
Ethnology, (eth-uoro-je) «. [G. Hit nos, nation, and 

logos, discoume.] The scienco which treats t»f tlio ' 
division of man into races, their origin, relations, and 
differences. I 

Ethology, (eth-ol'o-jo) n. [G. Pthos, Hkos, custom, ■ 
manners, and logos, discourse,] That braiuTi of ethics 
which treats t)f character as influenced or moulded 
by position, circumstances, <tc. 

Etiolate, (O'te-6-lat) r. i. (F. tUiolcr, to become Hlcmler, 
from Ger. stiel, stalk.) To bo whitened or bl.inchcd by 
excluding the light of the sun, as plants bi become 
jiale through disease or absence of light r. t. To 
whiten by depriving of the siin’s rays ; — to cause to 
grow jmle by disease or absence of light: — imp. 6i pp. i 
etiolated; ppr. etiolating. 

Etiolation, (C-te-o-lft'shun) n. Operation of blanching 
so as to render plant.s white, crisp, and tender. 
Etiology, (S-te-orO'je) n. [G. aitin, cause, and logos, 1 
discourse.] That branch of medical scienco which 
treats of the causes of disease. 

Etij^uette, (et-e-kot') n. IF. a lalKd, ticket, from Gor, 
stikkc, peg, pin, tack.) System of artificial rules and 
oliservances for behaviour in society ; conventional 
decorum ; studied ceremony. 

Etonian, (e-tOn'e-an) n. A school-boy at Eton. 

Etrurian, (e-trix'/re-an) a. Belonging or relating to 
ancient Etruria in Italy. 

Etiu, (iVtwe') n. [P. etui, Ger. sl<nich, staaelie, a nhort 
and narrow muff.) A lady’s reticule or work-lwjx ; a 
case for small instruments. I njoU*gy, 

Etymological, (et-e-mo-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to ety- 
Etymologically, (et-e-md-loj'ik-al-le) odv. According 
to, or by meiwis of, etymology. 

Etym ologist. (et-e-jnol'u-jiHt) n. One versed in etymology. 
Sqrmologize, (et-e-moru*jiz) r. t. To give the ety- 
mology of ; — V. i. To search into the origin of words ; 
to deduce words from their simple roots. 

Etymology, (et-e-molo-je) a. [<;. Hv mMogitt, from etv- 
Mon and logos, discoui'sc, descri}»tion.j That j»art of 
philology which explains tiie origin and derivation 
of words ; — ^that part of grammar which relates to 
the c hanges in the forms of words in a language. 
Etytuon, (et'd*nion) n. [G, ttumon, literal sense, from 
etmms, true, real. J An original fonn ; xirimitive word ; 
root. 

Eu. A prefix from the Greek, signifying well; easy; 
advantageous ; entire ; and the like. 

EuohariaC (uTc^-wt) n, [G. evcharislia, thanksgiving, 
from ew, well, and e/mrir, favour, grace, J The saci’a- 
meiit of the Lord’s suftxier; the communion. 
Eucharistic, (d-kar-ist'ik) a. Pertaming to the Lord’s 
sumier ;--expr^ing tlianks or thanksgiving. 
Einmolo^, (d*koro-je) n. [G. euohologion., a prayer 
book.] A fsvmolazy of prayers; the Greek ritual, in 
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which are prescribed the order of ceremonies, saora- 
ments, and ordinances ; a liturgy. 

Euchre, (n'kigr) n. A game at 

Eudiometer, (fi-de*onVet-§r) w. [G. eudios, fine, clear, 
from eu, well, gooti, and Zeus, genitive, 

Dios, Jove, os ruling in the lower air, 
and nuetron, measure.) An instrument 
for ascertaining the x>urity of the air, or 
its tiuantity of oxygen. ^ 

Eudiometric, (u-de-o-met'rik) a. Pertain- ^UL 
ing tti, jierformed or ascortaiued ]»y, a jlj 
eudiometer. U 

Euharmonio, ( u-hA.r-mou'ik ) a. [G. rn, I 
well, and ormonikon, harmonic.) Pro- I J 
ducing perfect harmony or concord. I ■ 

Eulogist, (uTo-jist) ?i. Ono w ho eulogizes. B M 

Eulogistic, (u-lo-jist’ik) «. Pertaining or 
given to, or characterized by, eulogy ; com- 
mendatory; hmtlatovy. Eudiometer. 

Eulogium, (u-lo'jo-um) n. [L. from G. eulogia, eulogy.] 
A formal eulogy. 

Eulogize. (uTo-jiz) u. t. To speak or write in com- 
mendation of another ; to i)raise ; to extol l—imp. A 
pp. eulogized; j>pr. eulogizing. 

Eulogy, (uTo jo) n. [(1. rulogiu, from ev, W'oll, and 
to speak ] A Bj>cech <»r writing in oommomla- 
tiou of the oharaettn- (tr sei vioos of a jicrson; ouco- 
inium ; i«inegyric ; praise. 

Eunomia, (u-nom'o-a) ti. A small asteroid between the 
t>rbiU of Mars and Jupiter. 

Eunuch, (iVnuk) n. (G. euuouclios, guarding the couch, 
fnmi eutic, couch, betl, and er/teiu, to have, keox>.] 
A male of the human sxiccies ctuitratud, often eiu- 


ph>ycd as a chamberlain. 

Eunuchism, (u'nuk-izm) ti . Tlio stfiio of being a eunuch. 
Eupathy, (u'i)aUi-e) ». [G. eu ami pttikos, x>assion, 

feeling, from juiscfiein, bt Buffer.] Uight fooling 
gocHl or kindly feeling. 

Eupepsy, (u-jHix/se) n. [(?. ru, well, and pepteiv, to 
.cook, digest.) Good digestion — oppesisl to df/spe.}>sg, 
Eupeptic, (ii-pex/tik) a. Having gocsl digestion, or lie- 
ing easy of digestion. 

Euphemism, (uTom-izm) n. [0. r.nphfmisuion, from 
ev, w'ell, ami pheiui, to Hj)oak.) A delicate word or 
expression nsetl for one that i» liarsli or indolicato. 
Euphemistic, (u-fern-ist'ik) n. IVrtaining to ou})liom- 
ism ; remlering more <lulif.ate or agreeable. 

Euphonic, (u-foiiTk) a. I’ertaining tu, or exhibiting, 
euphony ; smunling smouthly. 

Euphonious, (u-fiyuo-u») o. Agreeable in sound; xduas- 
ing to the ear. 

Euphonism, (u'fon-izm) n. An agreeable soand or com- 
biiiation of sinmds ; cu])lioriy. 

Euphony, (uTo-ne) n. (G. ru, well, ami ph6nif., soiuid, 
voice.) An agreeable sound; an easy, snujoth enun- 
ciation of sounds. 

Euphuism, (ilTu-izm) n. [(}. euphvr.s, well-grow'ii, 
graceful ] AfFecbilion of cxccsBivo elegance and re- 
finement of language. 

Euphuist, (uTu-ist) n. < >nu who ulTocts excessivo refine- 
ment and elegance of language. 

Euphuistio, (fi-fu-istTk) a. Belonging to the euphuists 
or to euidiuism. 

Euroclydon, (u-rokTc-don) n. [G. eurokludOn, from 
euros, the soiith-eaKt wind, and klviiou, wave.] A 
bsmjKistuouH ejiaterly wind in tlw Mediterranean; a 
lovantcr. 

Europe, (uToj)) v. Ono of the four quarters of thsf 
worlil, lying between t]io Atlantic Ocean and Asia. ■ 
European, (u-ro-pO'an) a. Pertaining to Europe, or to 
its inhabitants. [of Europe. 

European, (u-ro-ps^an) w. A native or an inhabitant 
Eurythmy, (u'rith-me) n. [G, eu, well, and rulhmot, 
rhythm, measure, proiwrtion, symmetry.] Just or 
harmonious proportion or moToment^->>xeigularity of 
the puisei 



’BtltmcMf n. In mythology, the muae who pre- 

atded over i^nd instruments and music in general ; 
tine inspirer of pleasure ;»~an asteroid between the 
orbits of Hars and Jupiter. 

XttHuuiasia, (Q>tban-a'she<'a) n. [G. eu, well, and ihan^ 
atos, death,} An easy death ; a mode of dying to be 
desired. 

!Biityohian, (Cl-tik'o-an) n. A follower of Eutychius, 
who hold that the divine and human natures of Christ 
formed hut one nature ; a monophysite. 

Xvuouant, (5-vak'u-ant) a. Ll^- evaeuant, “ppr. of 
tvaeuare.} Emptying; freeing from; purgative; ca- 
thartic. 

Xvacuantt (S-rak'u-ant) n. A purgative or cathartic. 

Svaouate, (6-vak'u-at) v. t. fL. emeu are, from e, out, 
and vacuus, empty.] To mako empty ; — to remove ; 
to eject ; to discharge ; — to withdraw from or desert, 
as a city, fort, and the like ;— to make void ; to nul- 
lify;-— imp. ^ pp. evacuated ; p;jr. evacuating. 

Xvaouation, ( e-vak-u-u'shun ) n. Act of evacuating, 
emptying, or clearing;— withdrawal, as of a gam- 
son or army from a place ;~a discharge by stool or 
other natural means nbolitioii ; nullification. 

Evade, («-vftd') r. t. fL. e, out, from, and rudere, to 
go.] To avoid by ilexterity ; to cs(ai>e by artifice or 
stratagem ; to elude to escape by sophistry or in- 
genious ploa;-~to escape, as iniperocptiVdo or subtle 
of a volatile essence ; -v. i. To slip away from 
or by; to use pletis or quibbles in order to elude or 
deceive ; to make or utter evasions : — imp. & pp. 
evaded ; ppr. evading. 

Xvanesoe, (e-van-es') v.i. fL. e, out, and vanescere, 
to vanish.] To vanish ; to become dissipated and dis- 
appear like vapour. 

Svanescenoe, (ev-an-es'ens) n. Act of vanishing ; state 
of vanishing or of being vanished ; disappearanco. 

Xvanesoent, (ev-an-os'ent) a. | L. e, out, and vaneacere, 
to vanish, from vanus, empty.] Vanishing; fleeting; 
— imperceptible. 

Xvanesoently, (ev-an-os'ont~le) adv. In a fleeting and 
vanishing manner. 

Evangel, (6-van'jol) n. [G. e.naggelion, good nows.] 
Good news ; glad tidings ; the gospel. 

Evangelical, (S-van-jel'ik-al) a. [L. c.vavgeUens, G. 
cuaggelikos.'l Contained in or rebating t.o the four 
G08j[)el8; — belonging to, consonant with, contained 
in the gospel; — earnest for the truth tjiught in the 
gospel ; sound ; orthotlox — technically applied to a 
party in the English and other eluuchcs. 

Evangelically, (0-vaii-jerik-al-lc) adv. In an evan- 
gelical manner ; in a manner according to the gosjwl. 

Svangelioism, (o-vaii-jere-sizm) n. Evangelical 
THfinciples. 

Evangwsm, (e-van'jol-izra) n. The preaching or pi-o- 
mulgation of the gospel. 

Evangelist, (e-van'jel-ist) n. One of the writers of tlm 
gospel history ; — a preacher of the gosjwl ; a mis- 
sionary; an itinerant preacher; one who has no set- 
tled cure or chai-ge, but piiblishes the glad tidings 
of the gospel wherever ho can, 

EvangeUstio, (e-van-jol-ist'ik) a. Designed or fitted 
to evaugullze ; evangelical 

Evangelize, (Q-van'jel-iz) r. t. To preach the gospel to ; 
to convert to a belief of the gospel ; — f. i. To preach 
the gospel ; — imp. & pp. evangelized ; ppr. evan- 
gelizing. 

Evanish, (S-van'ish) r. i. To disappear ; to vanish. 

Evmnishment, (e-van'ish-ment) n. A vanishing; a tHs- 
appearanoe. fpated by evaporation. 

Evapontlfle, (e-vap'gr-a-bl) a. c;apable iif Ixsing dissi- 

Evaporate, (g-rap'er-S-t) v. i. [L. eraporan , from e, out, 
and vaporui'C, to emit steam or vapour.] To pa^ off 
in vapour, as a fluid to be dissipated ; to be wasted; 
—V. t. To dissipate in vapour or frimes *wip. is pp. 
evaporated ; ppr. evaporating. 

Evaporate, (S-yap'fir-ftt) a. Dispersed in vapours. 


Evaporation, (e-vap-er-a'shun) a. Aot or prooesa of 
turning into or passing off in vapour; — ^txansformar 
tion of a portion of a fluid into vapour to obtain 
the fixed matters contained in it in a state of greatepr 
consistence. 

Evasion, (e-vi'thun) n. Act of eluding, avoiding, or 
escaping from an argument, accusation, charge, in- 
terrogation, dtc. ; shift ; subterfuge ; shuffling ; pre- 
varication; equivocation. 

Evasive, (e-va'siv) a. Tending to evade or marked by- 
evasion ; elusive ; shulfliiig ; slippery; sophistical. 
Evasively, (fi-va^siv-lo) adv. liy evasion or subterfuge. 
Evasiveness, (e-v&'giv-nes) n. Tlie quality or state of 
being evasive. 

Eve, (ev) n. [A.-S. e/en, Ger. abend, level] Latter 
IKirt or close of the day ; evening ; — the evening pre- 
ceding some i»arti(!ular day; the period just preceding 
some important event. 

Eve, (ev) n. The wife of Adam and mother of the 
human race. 

Evection, (e-vek'shun) n. \Ij. eveetio, from evehere, to 
carry out.] Carrying away ;— lifting ‘Up; extolling; 
exiiltation ; — an inequality of the moon’s motion in 
ite orbit. 

Even, (e/vn) a. [A.-S. e/cn.] Level; smooth; equal in 
8\irface ; uniform in rate of motiotj or mode of action; 
— equr'ible ; calm ; not ejisily ruffled or disturbed ; — 
parallel; on a levcd ; — equally balanced; adjusted; 
fair; tajui table— said of accounts, bargains, Aio. ; — 
not otbl ; cai)able of division by 2— said of mimbei's. 
Even, (e'vn) r. t. To inak e even ; to level ; to smooth ; 
— to equ.'dize ; — to balance accounts : — imp. ii pp. 
evened ; ppr. evening. 

Even, (C'vn) adv. In an equal or precisely similar 
n)aniier ; likemse ; exactly ; equally ; — at the very 
time so much as ; — indeed ; verily. 

Even-handed, (t}'vn-l)and-ed) a. Fair or impartdal. 
Evening, (e'rii-ing) n. The latter part and close of 
the day, aiul the beginning of dju-kness or night ; — the 
latter jjortion, as of life ; the declining j)eriod 
Evenly, (e'vn-le) adv. With a level or smooth sur- 
face; — ecpially ; uniformly; — in equipoise; — horizon- 
tally ;— imixvrtially. 

Evenness, (O'vn-nes) n. State of being even, level, or 
undisturbed : smoothness ; calmness ; uniformity ; 
regularity ; equanimity. 

Event, (e-vent ) n, [L. eventus, from e, out, and venire, 
to come.] That wliich happens; occurrence ; any in- 
cident, good or bad ; — cunsequeuce of any thing ; issue ; 
result. 

Eventful, (o-vent'fdc’»l) «. Full of, cir distinguished by 
events or incidents ; — jiroduciiig numerous or im- 
lK>rtjint changes or results. 

Even-tide, (e'vn-tid) n. Evening ; the time of evening. 
Eventual, (e-vent'u-al) a. IlapiHjniiig as a consequeTice 
or result ; consequential final ; tonninating ; ulti- 
mate. fner ; finally ; ultimately. 

Eventually, (0-vent’u-al-lo) adv. In an eventual man- 
Ever, (ev'er) adv. [A.-S. afer, L. tevum, G. axon.] At 
any time ; at any period, past or fiiture ; — at all times; 
jilways : continually without cessation or interrup- 
tion ; to the end ; — in any degree. 

Evergreen, (ev'er-gren) a. Always green; verdant 
throughout the year. 

Everg^reen, (ev'er-gi-gn) n. A plant that retains ita 
verd\ire throughout all the seasons. 

Everlasting, (ov-er-last'ing) a. Lasting or enduring 
for over ; immorbtU ; eternal ; — continuing indefin- 
itely ; iierjietiial ; endless ; unintermitting ; continual; 
unceasing. 

Everlasting, (ov-gr-last’ing) n. Etenial duration, past 
and future ; eternity ; — ^the overliving God ; — a woollen 
material for shoes, Ac. a plant whose flowers diy 
without losing their form or colour. * 

Everlastingly, (ev-^-last'ing-ls) adv. jMsmlly : por- 
petually ; eontinually. 
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ISmliving, («Vf]>liT-ing) a. living without end: a series of things unrol 

etemid ^ntinual ; incessant. of an involute by unwra] 

Xvennore, (ev'gr-mOr) adv. During eternity ; always ; from another curve as ai 

etamaUy ;~for an indefinite future period. arithmetical or algebraic 

Slvery, (ev'gr-e) a. [O. Eng. everyche, everiehf A.-S. of movements in attack < 

^e, ever, and die.] Each one; the seimrate individuals or of a vessel or fleet, 

which constitute a whole, logarded one by one. Evolutioiiary, (ov-6-lfi's) 

Xvery-day, (ev'igr-e-da) a. Used or fit for evciy day ; evolution, 
common ; usual ; customary. fin all places. Evolve, (6-volv') v. t. fl 

Everywhere, ( ev'§r-e- hwOr ) adv. In every place ; roll ; to develop ; — to tli 

Evict, (e-vikt') v. t. [L. evincere, from e, out, and vin- become open, disclosetl, 
cej’s, to conquer, vanquish.] To dispossess by a judicial evolved; ppr. evolving, 
process ; — to take away, as lands or tenements, by sen- Evulsion, (e-vul'shuii) n. 
tence of law '.—-imp. & pp. evicted ; ppr. evicting. to x>luck out.] Act of pin 

Eviction, (S-vik^shun) n. Dispossession or deprivation Ewe, (u) n. [A.-S. eowu, 
by judicial sentence. female sheep. 

Svit lence, (ev'e-dens) n. State of being evident ; clear- Ewer, (fl'gr) w. [O. Eng 
ness ; indubitable certainty ; notoriety ; testimony with a wide spout ; — a 
derived from our own peivoptions, from the witness luittoni as the basin, use 
of others, or from inference and deduction : — one who Ex (eks). A Latin prepo 
can testify to a fact; a witness; — any instrument or #’!*, signifying out of, c 
writing which convoys proof. frequent uso in composil 

Evidence, (ev'e-dens) v. t. To render evident or clear ; Jsx j^refixed to official 
to prove ; to evince*; to manifest : — imp. & pp. evi- person has held that 
deuced; evidencing. prfMdtnt. 

Evident, (ev'e-dent) a. [L. e, out, and videns, ppr. of Exacerbate, (egz-aa'gr-bilt] 
videre, to see.] Clear to the vi.sion; — oj>en ; plain; harsh, bitter.] To rond( 
clear to the understanding ; manifest ; obvious ; .ap- irritate ; to exosiwrato ; 
parent ; notorious. a disease : — imp. & pp. i 

Evidential, (ov-o-don'sho-al) a. Kelating to or fur- ing. 
nishiiig evidence ; clearly proving. Exacerbation, (ogK>a8-?r-h 

Evidentially, (ev-e-den'sho-al-le) adv. In a clear and more violent or l)ittor; tl 
convincing manner. — a periodical incrotise of 

Evidently, (ev'e-dent-lo) adv. Clearly; obviously; Exact, (egz-ukt') «. [L. 

l>lainly ; so as to be seen so as to evince ; certainly ; fr and nr/nr, to drive, 
assuredly. standard, a fact, or the 

Evil, (e'vil) a. fA.-S, ^/sl, D. errf.] Having bad natural punctual : — marked by 1; 

qualities; mischievous ; hurtful; — having or exhibiting care; strict; corjeet; p 

bad moral qualities ; cornqjt ; wicked :—pr<Klucing or Exact, (egz-akt') r. To 
tlireatening sorrow, distress, injury, or calamity ; tin- tJitively or of right ; to 
fortunate ; disastrous. I)racti8o extortion : — ivi 

Evil, (tYvil) u. Ill ; wrong ; sin that which causes acting, 
pain, suffering, or other distress; misfortune; mis- Exaction, (egz-ak'shun) ? 
chief; injury; — state of being morally Uod ; wicked- levying by force; extc)rt 
ness ; depravity ; sinful dispo.sition ; — inahuly ; a tribute ; unjinst den)and 
disease. [juriou.sly ; ill. Exactitude, (egz-akt'e-tud 

EvU, (e'vil) adv. In an evil manner ; unjustly; in- Exactly, (egz-akt/Je) adv, 
Evil-eye, (6'vil-i) 71. A supposed i)ower of ijowitchiiig, cisoly ; accurately ; stric 
or injuring by the eyes. (Satan. Exactness, (egz-akt'nos) 

Evil-one, (e'vil-wun) w. Tho great enemy of man; accuracy; nicety; roguli 
Eyil-speaking, (e'vil-spek'iiig) ii. Slander ; defama- Exactor, (ep-akt'gr) 7t. 
tion ; caluimiy ; censoriousness. by authority or riglit ; a 

Evince, (o-vins') v. t. [Ij. evinerre, from r, out, and Exaggerate, (egz-aj'er-at) 
t»inc«y, to vanquish.] To i>rov<» beyond any reason- cx atu\ a ggerare, to hvap 
able doubt; to make evident: — imp. p;;. evinced ; to heighten ; fspeciallg, 

1 ^*. evincing, (deiuoiiKtKiblo. truth or justice will 

^inoible, (S-vins'e-bl) a. Cajiablo of being proved ; colouring or design tr 

Evinoibly, (e-vins'e-ble) adv. In a manner to force exaggerating, 

conviction. Exaggeration, (egz-aj-gr-i 

Eviscerate, (C-yis'ser-at) v. t. [L. evisware.] To take representation beyond 
out the entrails of ; to embowel or disembowel ; to natural or excessive pi 
jrat ;—imp. & pp. eviscerated; ppr. eviscerating. sentation. 

Eviseeratioii, ^§-vis-8cr-a'shun) n. Act of eviscerating. Exalt, (egz-awlt') v. t. [L. 
Evoke, (6-v6k) v.t. [L. evocare, from r, out, and to make bigh, from alt 

vocare, to call.] To call out; to summon forth; — ^to lift up; — to elevate in 

Callaway: — imp. &pp. evoked; ppr. evoking. like; to dignify to ma 

Evolute, (ev'6-lut) n. [L. erolutus, pyj. of evolvei'e^ to to lift up witlli joy, pri 

unroll, frome, out, and volvexe, to elevate tho tone of; to 

rolL] A curve from which another — T* pnre or refined : to sul 

curve, called the involute or njolr- | / ppy exalting. 

is desmbe«i by the ejid of a A , \ / Exaltation, (egz-awlt-a'sh 

thread gradually wound uix>n the A / raising high ; state of 1 

former or unwound from it. / finement or subtilizatioi 

Evolution, (ev^-lfi'shun) ^ Act of Examinable, (egz-ainTn-a< 

unfolding or tunroUing ; hence the * amined ; proper for invt 

|ftoeem«i growth ;dev^inent:-~ ABC.Erolute. Examination, (sgx-am-in 
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a series of things unrolled or unfolded 
of an involute by unwrapping or unwinding a thread 
from another curve as an evolute ^~-the extraction cd 
arithmetical or algebraic roots;-— movements or series 
of movements in attack or defence of a body of troops, 
or of a vessel or fleet. 

Evolutionary, (ov-6-lfi'shun-ar-e) Pertaining to 
evolution. 

Evolve, (6-volv') V. t. [L. evolvere.} To unfold or un- 
roll ; to develop ; — to throw out ; to emit ; — v, t. To 
become open, disclosetl, or developed imp. ii pp, 
evolved; pp7'. evolving. 

Evulsion, (e-vul'shuii) «. [L. evultio, from ev€llti% 

to x>luck out.] Act of plucking or pulling out by force. 
Ewe, (u) 11 . [A.-S. eotiu, L. ovis, G. ois, Gael, cti.] A 

female sheep. 

Ewer, (a'gr) w. [O. Eng. eure, F. crt^iy.] A pitcher 
with a wide spout; — a stoneware jug of the same 
luittoni as the basin, used in the bedroom. 

Ex (eks). A Latin preposition or prefix, Greek ex or 
signifying out of, out, proooetlijig from, and of 
frequent use in composition, with these significations. 
Js'x ])rufixed to official designations denotes that a 
person has held that office, as, 6x-cAancei2or, tx- 
prfMdtn i. 

Exacerbate, (egz-as'er-blt) v. t. [L. ex, out, and acerbuMf 
harsh, bitter.] To render more violent or bitter; to 
irritate ; to exosiwrato ; to increase the violence of 
a disease i—vnp. ii pp. exacerbated ; ppr. exaoerbai- 
ing. 

Exacerbation, (ogz-as-^r-bii/sJuiii) it. Act of rendering 
more violent or l)ittor; tho state of being exacerbated; 
— a periodical increase of violence in a disease. 

Exact, (egz-ukt') «. [1.. rxoctus, pp. of txig&re, from 

fx and agire, to drive.] Precisely agreeing •wth a 
standard, a fact, or the truth -formal; methodical; 
punctual marked by habitual or constant nicety or 
care ; strict ; corjeot ; i)recise. 

Exact, (egz-akt') v. t. 'J'o demand or require authorl- 
tJitively or of right ; to extort ; to enforce v. t. To 
I)racti8o extortion: — imp. ii, pp. exacted; ppr. ex- 
acting. 

Exaction, (egz-ak'shun) n. Authoritative demand ; 
levying by force ; extortion that which is exacted ; 
tribute ; unjinst den)and. 

Exactitude, (egz-akt'e-tud) n. Exactness. 

Exactly, (egz-a kt'Je) adv. In an exact manner; pre- 
cisely ; accurately ; strictly. 

Exactness, (egz-akt'nos) n. Quality of Ixdiig exact; 
accuracy ; nicety ; regularity ; punctuality. 

Exactor, (ep-akt'gr) n. One who exacts or demands 
by authority or riglit ; an extortioner. 

Exaggerate, (egz-aj'er-at) v.t. [1^. ezaggerare, from 
cx ami nggm'are, to heap nji.] I’l) increase or amplify ; 
to hoighte'ii ; fspeciallg, to mpresent as greater than 
truth or justice will warrant ; — to heighten, in 
colouring or design '.—imp. it pp. exaggerated; ppr. 
exaggerating. 

Exaggeration, (egz-aj-Qr-a'shun) n. Amplification a 
representation beyond tho truth; hy|)erbole; — un- 
natural or excessive pictorial or descriptive repre- 
sentation. 

Exalt, (egz-awlt') v. t. [L. exaltare, from ex and altare^ 
to make bigh, from altui, high.] To laise high; to 
lift up; — to elevate in rank, dignity, power, or tho 
like; to dignify ;— to mj^nify ; to extol; to glorify; — 
to lift up with joy, pride, or success ; to elate ; — to 
elevate tho tone of; to raise tho voice ;-~to render 
pure or refined : to subtilize: — imp. & pp. exalted;,,, 
ppr. exalting. 

Exaltation, (egz-awlt-a'shun) n. Act of exalting or 
raising high ; state of being exalted ; elevation:— 
finement or subtilization of Wlies. 

Examinable, (egz-amTn-a-bl) a. Capabloof being ex- 
amined ; proper for investigation or judfeial inquii^^, 
Examination, (sgx-am-in-a'Mun) n. The aei ci $m>' 
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mniDing, or the etate of being examined; a careful 
search, inrostigation, or inquiiy -a process pre- 
scribed or assigned for testing qualidcatiou ;>-trial 
by a law or standard ; Judicial inquiry ; Interrogatiou 
01 witnesses. 

Examine, (eg*-aTn'in)r.«. fL. examinare, from examen, 
means of examining, from exigere.] To try and assay 
by the appropriate raetiiods or tests;— -to inquire into 
and determine; to investigate the fact, reasons, or 
claims of; to consider the arguments for or the merits 
of;— to tiy, as an offender; to test the attainments 
of, as a scholar ; to question, as a witness ; to i)royo by 
a moral standard :—imp. pp. examined ; ex- 
amining. 

Example, (egz-am'pl) n. [L. exemphm., from ex, out, 
and like.] A portion taken to sliow the 

character of the whole ; a sample ;— a pattern or 
copy ; a model ; — a warning ; .a caution ;— a precedent ; 
— an instance serving lor illustration of a rule or 
precept. 

Ex anuno, (eks-aiiVmd) [L.j From the mind; cheer- 
fully; sincerely ; heartily. 

Exarch, (eks'urk) n. [(>. ex, out, and ur^hein, to 
begin, rule.] A chief or leader; a superior bishop; 
an inspector of the clergy under the Clroek patriarch. 

Exasperate, (ogZ'aH'i)or-at) v. t. fL, ex and ttxperare, 
to make rough, from as per, rough, harsh. J To irritate 
in a high degree ; to enrage ; — to aggravate ; to em- 
bitter ; to exacerljato : — imp. & pp. exasperated ; 

jppr. exasperating. 

Exasperation, (egz-as-per-a'shuii) n. Act of exjisper- 
ating, or state of being exasperated ; irritation ; pro- 
vocation ; violent passion ; rage ; fury ; — exacerbation, 
as of a disease. 

Exoaadesoenoe, (eks-kan-tles'sons) n. A white or glow- 
ing heat ; heat of passion ; violent anger. 

Exoandeioent, (eks-kau-doa'sent) a. (L. cxcan(fcsc€rc, 
to kindle.] White or glowing with heat. 

Ex cathedra, (eks-ka-tluVdra) udw fL.] From the 
chair, Jis of authority ; hence, with an air of iissurap- 
tion ; dogmatically. 

Excavate, (eks'ka-vat) r. t. [1j, ex, out, and rarare, to 
make hollow, from cairns, hollow.] 'I'o Indlow out ; to 
form a cavity or hole in to form by hollowing: — 
imp, & pp, excavated; ppr. excavating. 

Excavation, (eks-ka-va'shun) n. Act of excavating ; — 
a hollow or cavity formed by removing the intori<jr. 

Exceed, (ek-.srKl') v. t. (1). excalere, from ex, out, and 
cetiere, to go, to pass.] To pjiss or go beyond:’ — to 
surpass ; to excel ; to transcend ; — r. t. To go ttx) 
far ; to pass the projwr hounds ; — to V)e more or 
larger i/a/). & pp. exceeded ; ppr. exceeding. 

Exceeding or Exceedingly, (ck-sed'ing) adv. 1 n a very 
great degree; unusually: surpassingly'; traiiscontkmtly. 

Excel, (ek-sel') v.t. fL. excel (ere, from tx, out, and 
root cell, akin to G, hellcin, to urge on.] I’o exceed ; to 
suri/ass, especially in good qualities or laudable deeds ; 
—V. i. To have good qualities in an unusual degi-ee ; 
to surpass others:— in//). & pp. excelled; ////r. 
excelling. 

Excellence, (ek'sel-lous) n. [L. excellentia.] State or 
quality of being excellent; eminence; superiority: 
perfection ; worth ; gootlness ; purity : greatness ; — an 
excellent or valuable quality; — a title of honour; 
excellency. 

Excellency, (ek'sol-lon-se) n. Valuable quality; ex- 
cellence; — a title of honour given to tl/o highest 
dignitaries of a court or state ; also, to ambassadoi's 
and ministers. 

Excellent, (ek'sel-lent) a. fL. cxcelletis, ppr. of rx- 
etilert.} Excelling or surpassing others in virtue, 
worth, dignity, attainments, or the like; of great 

. vi^ue or use; remarkable; distinguished for BUX)erior 
attainmentB consummate ; complete. 

Excellently, (^'sel-lent-lo) adv. In an excellent man- 
ner; exoeemni^; tnuwoendently. 


Excelsior, (ek-sel'se-or) a. [L.J More 10%; stUl 
higher; ever upward. 

Except, (ek-sepV) v. t. [L. excipert, from ex, out, and 
capere, to take.] To leave out of any number sped- 
hed ; to exclude ; — v. i. To take exception to ; to 
object : — imp. & pp. excepted ; ppr- excepting. 

Except, (ek-sei/t ) prep. Originally and properly 
a verd in the imperative mode. With exclusion of; 
leaving out ; excex>tiug ; all but. 

Except, (ek-.sei)t') conj. Unless ; without that ; if it 
be not so that ; but that. 

Excepting, (ek-sept'ing) prep., but properly a partici- 
ple. With exception of ; excluding; omitting. 

Exception, (ck-sep'shun) n. Act of leaving out from 
a specified number or claas ; exclusion from the terms 
of a general rule or position ;— ti/at which is separ- 
ated or not included ;— an objection ; dissent ; cavil ; 
— offence taken ; resentment ; — a stop or bar to legal 
action. fobjcction ; objectionable. 

Exceptionable, ( ck • sep ' shun - a - bl ) a. Liable to 

Exceptional, (ek-sep'shuii-al) tt. Forming an cxcexi- 
tion ; giving a case or instance of exem^ition ; single; 
8t>litary. 

Exceptive, (ek-sept'iv) n. Including an exception ; — 
making or being an exception. 

Except, (ek-serpt') v. t. fL. excerpere, from ex, out 
of, from, and carpere, to j/ick, gather.] To make ex- 
t Diets from; to select ; to extr.act ; to cite or cite from: 
— Imp. &. pp. excerpted; pp7\ excerpting. 

Excerpt, [ek-sgrpt') n. An extract ; a passage selected 
from an author. 

Excerption, (ek-serp'shun) v. Act of selecting ; — that 
which is selected or picke/l out. 

Excess, (ek-ses') ?i. fL, exccMiis, from excedere, to ex- 
ceed.] .State of surimsiiig or going beyond limits ; 
superfluity ; su])orabundiineo ; — transgression of due 
limits ; indulgence of pjtssion or appetite ; violence ; 
intemperance: gluttony: dissipation; — degi-ee or 
amount by which one thing or number exceeds an- 
other ; remainder after subtraction. 

Excessive, (ek-ses'iv) a. Marked with, or exhibiting, 
excess transgressing the laivs of morality, pru- 
dence, iwopriety, or the like; extreme; extravagant ; 
unreasonable. 

Excessively, (ek-ses'iv-lo) adv. In an cxti'cme degree. 

Exchange, (cks-chanj') i\ t. fF. erhanger, from ex, out 
of. from, and cltanger.) To give or take in return for 
something else ; to trade, to barter ; — to part witli for 
a substitute ; — to interoliange ; to give and receive 
reciprocally i. To be changed or received in ex- 
change lor; to i>as3 in exchange: — inqi. & //p. ex- 
changed ; /)//)'. exchanging. 

Exchange, (eks-chrinj') n. Act of giving or taking as an 
equivalent ; barter : the act of giving .and receiving 
reciprocally; — the thing given or received in return; 
— the process of settling accounts or debts between 
parties i^esiding at a distance fi'om each other, with- 
out the intervention of money, by exchanging orders 
or drafts, called bills of exchange a rule in arith- 
metic to detfJiuiiK! the projwrtional value t/f money 
in different countries ;—tlje place where the merchants, 
brokers, .and bankers of a city meet to transact busi- 
ness .at certain hours. 

Exchangeability, (eks-chanj-a-bil'e-te) »i. The quality 
or state of l/eing exohangoablo. 

Exchangeable, (eks-chanj'a-bl) a. Capable of being 
i exchanged ; fit or proper to be exchanged. 

Exchequer, (eks-chek'er)//. [Norm. F, chess- 

board.] One of the superior couits of law — so called 
from a checkered cloth which fonncrly covered the 
table the public treasury. 

Exchequer, (ek8-chek''er) v. t. To institute a process 
against a peraon in the Court of Exchequer:— imp. 
& Pj). sxohequered ; ppr. axohequering. 

Exchequer-chamber, (eks-chek^$r-^&m^*§r) n. A court 
of appeal to correct the errors of other jurisc^otious. 
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Xxdiabte, (ek-alz'a-bl) a. Liable, or subject, to excise. 

Xxoise, (ek-sia') n. [L. ezcisum, cut off, from ezcidere, 
to cni off, from ex, off, and ctedere, to cut.) An in- 
land duty or impost on mrticlcb produced and con- 
sumed in a country a tax on licenses to pumue cer- 
tain trades, and deal in certain commodities. 

Bxoise, (ek-siz') v. t. To lay or im^^e an excise upon : 
—imp. dc pp. excised; ppy. exoismg. 

Sxoiseman, ^ek-8iz^inan) n. An officer who is charged 
with collecting the excise ; one who inspects and rates 
excisable commodities; a gauger. 

Excision, (ek-sizh'nn) n. Act of cutting off ; extirpa- 1 
tioD ; destruction ; — excommunication ; — the removal, 
esi^ially of small pai-ts, with a surgical instrument. 

Excitability, (ek-sit-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
readily excited irritability. 

Excitable, (ek-sit'a-bl) a. Capable of being excited 
or roused into action. 

Excitant, (ek-sit'ant) n. A stimulant. 

Excitation, (ek-si-ta'shnn) n. Act of rousing or awak- 
ening; — act of producing excitement; the excitement 
produced. 

Excitative, (ek-sTt'at-iv) «. Having power to excite; 
tending or serving to excite. 

Excitatory, (ek-sit'a-tor-e) a. Tending to excite; con- 
taining excitement. 

Excite, iek-sitO v. t. To rouse ; to call into action;— 
to stimulate, as the vital organs; — to animate, as the 
spirits; — to inhame, as the passions; — to put in motion: 
to create, as mutiny & pp. excited; pjn'. ex- 

citing. 

Excitement, (ek-sit'ment) n. The act of exciting, or 
the state of being excited ; agitation ; — that which 
excites or rouses ; — a state of increased vital activity 
in the body or any of its parts. 

Exciting, (ok-sit'ing) a. Calli iig or rousing into action ; 
producing excitement ; stimulating. 

Ksoitingly, (ek-sit'ing-le) adv. In an exciting manner. 

Exclaim, (eks-klam') v. i. [1/ e.rclaviare, from cx, out, 
and clamare, to cry out.) To cry out from earnestness 
or })as8ion ; to vociferate ; to declare luudJy : — ivip. h 
pp. exclaimed: ppr. exclaiming. 

Exclamation, (oks-klam-.Vshuii) u. Act of exclaiming 
or making an outcry ; — an uttered expression of sur- 
prise, joy, and the like;- a word exijrcssing outcry; 
an interjection ; — a mark or sign by w'hich omiihati- 
cal utterance or outcry is marked, thus { ! j. 

Eaolamatory, ( eks-klam'a-ior-e ) u. Containing, ex- 


pressing, or using exclamation. 

Exclude, (eks-klud') v. t. [L- ^xctvdert!, from ex, out, 
and claudei'e, to shut.] To thrust out or eject;— to 
hinder from entrance or admission ; to clcbar from 
participation or enjoyment;— to except imp. pp. 
excluded; ptrr. excluding. 

Exclusion, (eks-klu'zhun) n. Act of excluding or of 
thrusting out. 

Exclusionary, feks-klu'zhun-ar-c) a. Tending to 
exclude; causing exclusion; exclusive, 

Exolusionist, (eks-klu'zhun-ist) n. One who would ex- 
clude another from some privilege. 

Exclusive, (eks-klu'siv) a. Having Iho ])owcr of for- 
bidding entrance; den3ing admission ; — debarring 
from i>articipation possessed or enjoyed, a.s a privi- 
lege denied to others not taking into account ; not 
comprehending select ; fastidious. 

Exeluftive, (eks-klu'siv) n. One of a coterie who ex- 
clude others ; an exclusionist. 

Exclusively, ( eks-klu'slv-le ) adv. In a manner to 
exclude. (being exclusive. 

Exclusivenett, (eks-klu'siv-nes) n. State or quality of 

Exolusory, (eks-klu'sur-e) a. Able to exclude ; ex- 
clusive. 

Exeegitate, (eks-koj'it-fit) v. t. (L. excogitare, from ex, 
out, djxd cogitare, to tjWuk.] To think out; to d»- 
Oovjtr by tbijndng ; to contrive ; to invent ; — imp, 
pfi ciioirilatMi ppfi iheoffithtingt 
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Exoogitatioa, (eks-koj<it'ft'ahun) a. Act of deyiiihg in 
the thoughts; contrivance; discovery. 

Excommunicate, (eks-kom-mii'ne-k&t) v. t. [L. ex- 
eommunieare, to put out of the community, fi*om ex, 
out of, and eommunieare.i To expel from the com- 
munion of the church by an eoolesiastical sentence ; 
to deprive of spiritual privileges to denounce: — 
imp. & pp. excommunicated; ppr. excommunicating. 

Exoonununicate, (oks-kom-ntu'ne-kftt) a. Gut off from 
communion with the church. 

Excommunication, (eks-kom-mfi-ne-kll'shun) n. Act of 
excommunicating ; exclusion from the fellowship of 
the church ; — ecclesiastical interdict of two kinds — 
leaser excoramunicivtion, debarring from the euchair- 
ist; greater', total excision from the church: an- 
athema. [exoommtinicates. 

Exoommunicatcr, feks-kom-mu'ne-kilt-§r) n. One who 

Excoriate, (eks-kore-ftt) v. i. (L. excorinre, ftom or, 
out of, from, and coriuvi, skin,] To strip or wear off 
the skin of ; to abrade ; to gall ; to flay imp. Si pp. 
excoriated; ppr. excoriating. 

Excoriation, (eks-ko-re-a'slnin) n. The act of flaying ; 
the state of Ixjing stripped of the skin ; abrasion. 

Excrement, (eks'krC-mont) n. [L. excrementum, from 
ex, out, atid ceruere, to sift.] An outgrowth from the 
surface t)f the body, as the hair and nails ; — matter ex- 
creted and ejected ; eaptciollp, alvine discharges. 

Exorcmental, (eks-krG-inetit'al) a. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of excrement; ejected from the body as 
nseless. 

Excrementitious, (oks-kre-men-tish'o-ns) o. Pertaining 
to or containing excrement. 

Excrescence, (eks-kres'ens) n. An out growth; — a pro- 
tuberance giow’ing on any part of the body, as a 
w'art ; — an unnatural enlargement of a plant; an 
abnormal shoot;— any ]»retcrnatural produotlou;—a 
superfluous and troublcHomo part. 

Excrescent, (eks-kro.'i'ent) a. |L. exereacena, from ex, 
out, and creacere, to grow. ) Growing out iu a preter- 
natural or morbid nmnner. 

Excrete, (eka-kret') v. t. To discharge from the body 
as useless; to eject: — imp. &. pp. excreted; ppr, 
excreting. 

Excretion, (oks-kre'shim) n. The act of throwing off 
effete matter from the animal system ; — that which 
is excreted ; excrement. 

Excretive or Excretory, (eks-krSt'iv) a. Having the 
quality of cxcretuig or throwing off excrementitious 
matter. 

Excretory, (cks krC-tor-o) n, A duct or vessel that 
serves to receive secreted matter and to eject it. 

Excruciate, (ck.s-krbO'sho-at) v. t. [L. cxcmciare, from 
fx, out of, from, and erveiare, to slay on the cross, 
Ut torment.] To inflict most severe pain ut>on ; to 
torture ; to torment ; — intp. Si pp. excruciated ; pirr. 
excruciating. 

Excruciation, (eks-krbo-sho-u'shun) «. Act of inflict- 
ing extreme pain, or the state of being thus afllicted ; 
torture ; torment ; vexation. 

Exculpate, (cks-kul'prit) v.l. fL. ex, out of, from, 
and culpa, fault.) To clear from the charge or impu- 
tation of fault or guilt; exonerate : absolve ; justify; 
accpiit ; cle.ar ; — imp. pp. exculpated ; ppr. exoul- 
pating. fpating. 

Exculpation, (eks-kul-pa'shun) n. Tlic act of excul- 

Exoulpatory, (eks-kul'iMi-tor-e) a. Able to clear from 
the charge of fault or guilt ; excusing ; containing 
excuse. 

Exouraion, (eks-kurishun) n. (L. excuraio, from ex, 
out, and currere, to run.) A setting out from some ‘ 
point : an expedition a trip for pleasure or health ; 
— a wandering from a subject ; digression. 

Excursionist, (eJes-kor'shun-iit) n. One w2io goes on 
an excursion. 

Excursion-train, feks-kur'shun-trin) n. Antxkrapis* 
songsr Inin at farad Ibr I plsdshn trip. 






bo&« to beoome oonreacied into seale* at tbe aurfiMa. 
as minerals t. To free from splinters or small 
aosles on the suxfroe imp. A pp. eacfoUated; ppr. 
exfoliatuig^t 

BxfoUation* <eks>fd-le-&'shim) n. The sealing 
a bone, a rock, or a mineral. ^ 

"Sac gratia, (eks-gra'she-a> n. [L.] From or by favour ; 
gratuitously. [haling, 

fechalant, (ags-h&l'ant) a. Having the quality of ex- 
Exhalation, (eks-hal-aahun) n. The act or process of 
exhaling ; evaporation ; — that which is exhaled ; fume 
or steam ; effluvium ; — meteoric vapour. 

Exhale, (egz-har) v. t. [1.-. ex, out of, from, and kalare, 
to breathe.] To emit, os vapour ; to send out, as an 
odour; — to cause to bo emitted in vaiwur ; to e vale- 
rate ; — V. i. To riso or be given off, as vajeur 
dc pp, exhaled ; ppr. exhalmg. 

Exnaiement, (egz- bailment) n. Katter exhaled; 
vapour; exludation. 

Exhaust, (egz-hausV) v.t. [L. ex, out of, from, and 
haurire, to draw.] To draw out or drain tiff com- 
pletely ; — to empty by drawing out the contents ; — to 
use, employ, or expend entirely; to consume; to 
wear out ; to weaiy : — imp. ^ pp. exhausted ; ppr. 
exlumsting. 

Exhaust, (egz-hausi^) a. Drained; exhausted ; having 
expended or lost its energy. flin'isted. 

Exiuustible, (egz-hMst'c-bl) a. Capable of being ex- 
Exhaustion, (egz-hairet/yun) n. The act of drawing off 
or emptying ; creation of a vacuum ; — the state of 
l>elng drained or emptied ; — the state of being de- 
prived of strength or spirits ; laa.situde ; wearinoss. 
Kdiaustive, (egz-haust'iv) a. IServiug or tending to 
exhaust. [inexhaustible. 

Sxhaustless, (ege-kaiistles) a. Not to be exhausted ; 
Exheredation, (eks-her-e-da'shun) n. [L. fxhfredalio, 
from ex, out of, from, and heree, hcredU, heir.] A 
disinheriting. 

Exhibit, (egs-hib'it) v. t. [Tj. ex, out of, from, and 
hahere, to have or hold.] To hold forth or iircsont to 
view ; to show ; to display -to present in a public or 
offleial manner ;— to administer as a remedy ; — imp. 
A pp. exhibited ; ppr. exhibiting. 

Sbehibit, (egz-hib'it) n. Any paper produced or presented 
as a voucher, or in proof of ^ts. 

Exhibitant, (egz-hib'it-aiit) n. In law, one who makes 
an exhibit, or presents a vouchor to a court or to 
arbitrators in proof of facts ;~-a scholar lioldiiig a 
jpi’esentation or bursary in a university. 

Ibhibiter, (egz-hib'it-er) n. Cue who exhibits. 
Exhibition, (eks-he-bish'un) n. Act of exhibiting: 
manifestation ; —production of titles or other legal 
documents in evidence ; — any public show <»r display, 
as of works of art, he. ; show of fwits or dexterity ; 
nmreseutatiou ; — benefaction for the main teitai ice of 
swolars at a university ; bursary ; — the imt of 
administering a remeily. 

Exhibitioner, (eks-he-bish^un-er) n. In English tiui- 
versities one who has a pension or allowance. 
l^iUtive, (egz-hib'it-iv) a. Serving for oxiiibition. 
Exhibitory, (egz-hib'e-tor-e) a. Showing; displaying; 
setting out to view. {pla'i.sure. 

Exhilarant, fogz-hil'ar-ant) a. F.xciting joy, niirtii, or 
ExhUarant, (egz-hil'ar-ant) n. That wliich exhilaiates. 
3bthilarate, (egz-hirar-at) v. t. [L. ez, out of, and 
hilarare, to make merry, from hilnrii, cheerful.] To 
Tna.1cA cheerfOl or merty ; to enliven ; to gladden ; to 
I eheer ; to inspire ; to auimato ; — v. ». To become 
cheerful or joyous : — imp. h pjK exhilarated ; ppr. 
exhilarating. 

Sxhilaraticm, (egz-hil-ar-ft^shim) n. Act of enlivening 
tibe qpirits or of making glad or cheerful ; — state of 
being enlivened or cheorM joyfulness ; gladness ; 
cheerfulness; gayety. 

Exhozt, (egz-bortO »• ot irom, and hor- 

tor^ to incibe,f To incite by words or advioe; to 


advise, warn, or eahtlon v. i To deliver exhorta* 
tion dc pp. exhorted; ppr, exhortiaf. 

Exhortation, (eks-hort-a^shun) n. Act or praotloe of 
exhorting: incitement ;— language intended to incite 
and en courage ; advice ; counsel. 

Exhortative or Exhortatorv, (egx-hort'&t-iv) a. Con* 


Exhortative or Exhortatorv, (egx-hort ftt-iv) a 
tainiug, or serving for, ezliortation ; hoitatojn 
Exhumation, (eks-hu-mU'sImn) n. Act of exi 
the disinterment of a corpse. 


Exhume, (eks-hum') v. t. [L. exhttmare, from ex, out, 
and humue, ground, soil.] To dig up, as from a grave ; 
to disinter; to uiibury: — imp. h pp. exhumed; ppr, 
exhuming. 

Exigence or Exigency, (eks'e-jens) n. State of being 
exigent ; urgent v ant ; pressing necessity ; sudden 
occasion ; urgency ; distress ; piussure ; emergency. 
Exigent, (eks'tvjeut) a. [L. exiffens, from ex, out of, 
frt»m, and a^ere, to lead, chive.] Beciuiring imme- 
diate aid or .action ; piessing. 

Exigible, (eks'e-je-bl) a. Capable of being exacted; 
dumaiuiable; requirable. 

Exiguity, (eks-ig-u'e-te) «. State of being small; 
slenderness ; tenuity. 

Exiguous, (eks-ig'u-us) a. [L. exipHUi.] Small ; slen- 
der ; minute ; diminutive. 

Exile, (eks'il) n. [L. exilium, l>auishuiont, from exsul, 
one who quits or is banisho<l from his native soil, 
from ex, out, and solum, ground, soil.] Banishment; 
forced sejiarntion from ono’s native country; volun- 
tary separation from one’s land; — the person ban- 
ished or expelled from his country. 

Exile, (egz'il) v. t. To baninli or exiwl from one’s own 
country; to drive away; to transport h pp. 
exiled ; ppr. exiling. 

Exile, (egz-iJ') a. [L. exi lie, contracted from exigilie, 
from exigere.] Small ; slender; thin ; fine. 
Exinanition, (oks in-an-isb'tin) n. (L. ex and inants, 
empty.] Emptying; (ioprivatlon ; destitution. 

Exist, (egz-ist') r, i, (L, ex, out of, from, and sistere, 
to cause to stand, to set, put, place.] I’o be ; to have 
an actual or real being whether material or spiritual; 
— to occur ; to iimmfmt itself ; — to live ; to have life; 
— to continue in being ; to remain ; to endure: — imp. 
h pp. existed; ppr. existing. 

Existence, (egz-isthns) n. Being; entity; — state of hav- 
ing form and life; sul)stanoe ; vitality; animation; 
— state of being ; reality ; actual occurrence ;— a liv- 
ing Iwing ; a creature ; — exUtevey. 

Existent, (egz-ist'ont) a. Havirjg being or oxistonee. 
Exit, (oks'it) n. [Jj. exire, to go out, from ex, out, 
and ire, to go. ) A going out ; deiMirturH departure 
of a jdayer from the stage wheji ho has |H^rformed 
hi.<} part ; — any departure ; act of quitting the stage 
<>f action or of life ; death ; decease way of depa^ 
lire ; passage out of a pl.'ujo. 

Exo, (eks'o) A Creek prejiosiiion signifying without; 
outwaril ; on the outside of— used as a profrx to scien- 
tific words. 

Exodus, (eksTi-dus) n, [L., G. exodios, from ex, out, 
and odos, way.] OeiMirturo fj-om a place , particularly 
the departure of the Israelites from Egypt under 
Closes; — second book of the Old Testament, whioh 
gives a history of this departure. 

Exogen, (eks'o-jen) n. [G. ex6, outside, from ex, out, 
and genesthai, to bring forth.] A 
plant characterized by having 
distinct wood, bark, and pith, 
tlie wood forming a layer be- 
tween the other two, and in- i 
creasing by the annual addition 
of a new layer to the outside 
next to the bark. 

Exogenous, (eks-oj'en-us) a. 

Growing by successive additions 
to the outside of the wood be- Jhtoiinb 
tween that and the bnk. 



8»m«nkte» (egs^n^sr-ftt) v. t [L. ex, out of, from, and 
wterare, to load, from onus, load.] To unload ; to dis- 
burthen ; — to relieve of, as a charge, obligation, or 
blame r^ing on one ; to discharge from liability or 
responsibility i>j>. exonerated; exon- 

erating. 

Xxoneration, (egz-on-gr-a'shun) n. Act of disburden* 
ing ; act of freeing from a charge or imputation ; — ; 
the state of being disburdened or freed from a charge. 
!&Konerative, (ogz on'§r-at-iv) a. Freeing from a bur- ; 
den or obligation ; tending to exonerate. 

Ihrorable, (egz'or-a-bl) a. [L. exorabilis, from ex, out 
of, and (yrare, to pray, beseech.] Capable of being 
moved by entreaty. 

Exorbitance or Exorbitancy, (egs-or'bit-ans) n. A going 
beyond the usual limit ; hence, enormity ; extrava- 
gance ; deviation from rule or right. 

Exorbitant, (egz-or'bit-ant) a. [L. exorhitams, from ex, 
out of, from, aiid orbita, track or rut made by a 
wheel, from orbis, circle, wheel.] Departing from an 
orbit or usual track ; hence, deviating from the usual 
course; excessive; extravagant; enormous; — anom- 
alous; irregular. fenorinously. 

Exorbitantly, (egz-or'bit-ant-le) ndv. Excessively; 
lECxoroise, (oks'or-siz) v. i. [L. exorcizare, G. ex, out, and 
orkitein, to make one swear, to bind by an oath, from 
orkot, oath.] To drive away, as an evil spirit; to 
adjure by some holy name to deliver from the influ- 
ence of an evil spirit & pp. exorcised; ppr. 

exorcising. 

Exorcism, (eks'or-sizm) ». Act of exorcising; also a 
form of praver or incantation used for this end. 
Exorcist, (eks'or-sist) n. One who pretends to exjKil 
evil spirits. [of a discourse ; intr<Kluctory. 

Exordial, (egz-oride-al) a. Pertaining to the exordium 
Exordium, (egz-or'de-um) n. [li. from ex, out of, from, 
and oi'diri, to begin a wob.] IJeginning of any thing; 
especially, the introductory part of a discourse ; for- 
mal preface. 

Sxortive, (oks-or'tiv) a. [L. exoriri, to arise, oriens, 
east.] Rising ; relating to the east. 

Sxosseous, (eks-os'se-us) a. [Ij. ex and os, ossis, frontal 
bone.] Destitute of bones. 

Exoteric, (eks-6-tgr'ik) a. [G, exoterikos. from exo, out- 
side.] Public ; not secret ; hence, capaolc of being im- 
parted to and compi'ehended by the public ; external 
— opposed to esoteric. 

Bxoteirios, (eks-o-teriiks) 7». The instruction or lectures 
given by Aristotle on Rhetoric, to wliicli every class 
of persons was admitted. 

Exotic, (egz-ot'ik) n. [L. exotic us, G. exOi ikos, from 
ex6, outside.] Introduced from a foreign country; 
not native ; foreign. 

Exotic, (egz-otlk) n. Any thing of foreign origin, 
as a plant, a word, a custom, 

Expand, (eks-pand') r. t. [L. ex, out of, from, and pan- 
dere, to spread out, to throw open, j To lay oi>eii ; 
to spread ; — to make larger ; to dilate ; to di8ten<i ; 
hefice, to enlarge; to extend; to diftuso ; — v.i. To 
become opened, distended, or enlarged irap. & pp. 
expanded; ppr. expanding. 

Expanse, (eks-imnsO n. That which is expanded; a 
wide extent of space or Inxly ; specijleally, the firma- 
ment. [expanded. 

Expansibility, (eks-pans-e-biVe-te) n. Capacity of being 
Expanaibla, (eks-pans'e-bl) a. Capable of being ex- 
panded. 

E&n^sila, (eks-pansOl) a. Capable of expanding, or 
of being dilated ; expansible ; expansive. 

Expiaaaion> (eks-pamshun) n. Act of expanding, or 
oonditiohrbi being expanded ; dilatation; distention; 
onlargomattt ;— that which is expanded ; expanse ;— 
extent ; apace i roorm ^ ^ 

ExpMudviii (ek8-pans iT)<x. Serving or tending to ex- 
pandi M'beatt dUs ; hating tha capacity of being 




tha capacity of being 
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Expansiveneas, (eks-pans'lT-nes) n. Quality of being 
expansive. 

Expatiate, (eks-p§,'she-it) e. i. [L. ex, out, and spati- 
jU'i, to walk about, to spread out, from spatium, 
l^iace.} To move at large; to wander without re- 
straint ;— -to enlarge in discourse or writing ; to des- 
cant ; — V. t. To cause or allow to roam abroad ; to 
extend; to diffuse ; — imp. & pp. expatiated; ppr. 
expatiating. 

Expatiation, (eks-pa-she-a'shun) n. Act of expatiating. 
Expatriate, (eks-pa'tre-ut) v. t. [D ex, out, and patria 
(sc, terra), one’s fatherland, from pater, father.] To 
banish ; reflerively, to remove from one’s native coun- 
try ; — imp. & pp. expatriated ; ppr. expatriating. 
Expatriation, (eks-pa-tre-iVshun) n. The act of banish- 
ing, or the state of banishment ; the act of forsaking 
one's own country. 

Expect, (eks-pekt') v. t. [Tj. expeetare, from ex, out of, 
from, and spccture, to look at.] To wait for ; to await; 
— to look forward to, as to something that is believed 
to be about to happen or come ; to anticipate; — ^to 
require; to demand: — imp. & pp. expected; ppr. 
expecting. 

Expectancy, (eks-pokt'an-se) n. Act or state of expect- 
ing ; expectation that which is expected ; object of 
expectation ; hope ; anticipation of pleasure. 
Expectant, (eks-pekt'ant) a. Having an attitude of ex- 
pectation; waiting; looking for ;— in medicine, wait- 
ing for the efforts of nature. [tation. 

Expectant, (eks-pekt'ant) n. One who waits in expec- 
Expectation, (eks-pek-ta'shun) n. Act or state of ex- 
pecting ; — state of being expected ; — that which is 
expected ; — object of expectation ; the Messiah - 
ground of expecting ; reason for anticipating future 
benefits or excellence ; — value of any prize or property 
depending upon the happening of some uncertain 
event the leaving of a disease to the efforts of na- 
ture to effect a cure. 

Expectorant, (eks-pek'to-rant) a. I’ending to promote 
discharges from the lungs or *.hroat. 

Expectorant, (eks-pek'to-rant) n. A medicine which 
promotes ex pectoral ion. 

Expectorate, (eks-pek'td-rat) v. t. (L. expectorare, from 
ex, out, and pectus, pectoris, the breast.] To eject 
mucus or i)hlegm from the throat or lungs ; to cough 
up, and spit oat ;— v. i. To discharge matter from 
tlio lungs or throat; to spit: — imp. & pp. expec- 
torated; ppr. expectorating. 

Expectoration, (oks-pek-to-ra'shun) n. The act of 
expectorating ; — that which is expectorated. 
Expectorative, (eks-i^ek'tb-rat-iv) a. Having the 
quality of promoting expectoration. 

Exi^diency, (eks-pe'de-en-se) n. fcitate or quality of 
being expedient ; — fitne.S8 or suitableness to effect an 
end or design propriety in the particular circum- 
stances ;— urgency ; haste. 

Expedient, (eks-pe'de-eut) a. [L. expediens, ^pr. of 
expedire, to hasten.] Hastening forward ; tending to 
further a proposed object; fit; suitable; proper un- 
der the circumstances ; advisable ; profitable ; useful ; 
desirable. 

Expedient, (eks-pe'de-ent) n. Suitable means to ac- 
complish an end means devised or employed in an 
exi^ncy ; contrivance ; resort ; resource ; substitute ; 
device. [suitably. 

Expediently, (eks-pe'de-ent-le) adv. With expedience ; 
Expedite, (eks'pe-dit) v. t. [L. expedire, to free one 
caught in a snare by the feet, from ex, out, and pes, 
pedis, foot.] To free from hindrance or o^tacle ; to 
quicken ; to accelerate ; — to send foi*th with haste ; 
to push or hurry on, as an official messen^r or war- 
like expedition : — imp. Jk pp. expedited ; ppr. ex- 
J^diting. [peditious. 

Expedite, (eks'pe-dit) a. Free from inlped&eut » 0 x* 
E^ditel^; (eki'pe*d!t-lt> odv. . Readily t hMtlly] 
^tidily. * 
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Itoedition, (<»ka-pg-di8h^iu) n. Efficient promptness ; 
speeti ;~-an enterprise or undertaking; — the 
despatch of on army or fleet to a jiarticular place 
%iui hoetile intent ; — the desiiatch of a body of men 
to a distant place or wuntry wjth all nee«lful aids 
for exploration, scientific discovery, &o. ; tlio vessels, 
troops, or men sent forth for sucli puri)O30s. 
!&cpe^tionary, (ok8-i»e-dish'un-ar-o) a. Constituted by 
or belonging to an expedition. 

Expeditious, (eks-pfi-ilislx'e-us) «. Siwctly ; hiisty ; quickly 
done ; — nimble; active; swift; acting with celerity; 
re^y; alert. 

Expeditiously, (eks-ivc-dish'e-ua-le) culv. With celerity 
or despitch. [ing exixedilious, 

Kqxeditiousness, (eka-jve-dish'ns-nos) n. Quality of be- 
Expel, (eks-peV) r. t. [L. ex, out of, from, and pel fere, 
to (irive.) To drive or foi’cc out ; to eject ; — to drive 
from one’s country; to banish; — to keen out ; to ex- 
clude : — imiK A /»;». expelled; ji/tr. expelling. 

Expend, (cka-pend') v. t. [L, exitemiere, from ex, out 
of, from, und pmflere, to weigh.] To lay out; to 
Bpend ; to disbui'se ; to consume by use ; to dissipate ; 
to wxiste ; — v. i. 'J’o Ihj laid out, used, or consumed ; 
— imp. &, pp. expended ; ppv. expending. 

Expenditure, (ekH”]>ond'e-tui) 71. Act of ciiieiuling; 
disbui'semeui ; — that uhicli is expended; expense; 
cost ; outlay. 

Expense, (eks^xens') n. |L. expenm (sc. jientniu), 
money laid out, from expetufeir.] Act of expending; 
disbursement; outhiy ; — that whicli is ex] tended ; cost; 
charge. 

Expensive. ( eks-ixeim' iv ) o. Occasioning expense; 
costly : dear given tti expense ; very lilteral ; lav- 
ish ; extravagant. 

Expensively, (eks-iicns iv-lc) rule. With great expense. 
Exponsiveness, (cks-peus'iv-ncs) u. Qxiality of Iteiixg 
«x)xensive. 

Sxj^rience, (eks-pCro-ons) 7 j. fL. exptrieyit'nt, from 
fxperienf, ppr. of (ypn'iri, to try.] Act of proving; 
frequent experiment ; — personal proof or trial ; — 
knowledge gained by trial or itraotice; — practical ac- 
(piaintancu with ; jtorsoual suffering of ; endurance ; 
hardship. 

Experience, (eks-jxc ro-ens) r. t. To tiy ; to p?’ove ; — to 
know by ixjrsonal trial or itracitico ; — ht undergo; to 
suffer ; — imp. <fe pp. experienced; ppr. experiencing. 
Experienced, (eks-pC*'re-oJi»t) </. Taught by experienct?, 
or by jtriictice itr repeated observutitjus. 

Experiment, ^eks-prr'e-ment) a. [Ij, e.rprnii\nilinu, 
from experirt,] A trial deliberately instituted ; prac- 
tical test ; proof. 

Experiment, (cks-ixer'e-moiit) v. i. To make trial of ; — 
to oixoratti on a Inaly in such a uumiicr as to <liscover 
some unknown fact, or to estalxiish or illiiHtrate ;i 
kuowTt »jno. : to U'st ; to provo by trial or teat: — imp. 
df pp. experimented ; ppr. experimenting. 
Sxpmmental, (eks-ixcr-e-inent'al) a. Pertaining to ex- 
mriment ; skilled in exixeriment ; founded, dorive<l 
ftom, or affording tii>eriment .—taught Ixy, or dorive<l 
from, experience ; - known by porwonal trial and ob- 
servation. 

Experimentalist, (eks-pgr-e-ment'al-ist) n. One who 
makes experiments. 

ExperimentaUy, (eks-p^i -e-rnent'al-Je) mlv. By axpe- 
riment;— byexijenoncc; by ixcmxual trial; ])r;ictically. 
Experimenter, (cks-rter-e-ment'fr) v. One who makes 
experiments; one skilled in ex])erimettts. 

Expert, ^ks-pfrt ) a. [L. expertug, pp, of experiri.] 
Taught by use, practice, or ex;>erience; having a facility 
from practice ; adroit ; dexterous ; i-eady ; skilful. 
Expert, (eks-p^rP) n. A skilful or x>racticai person ; a 
scientific or professional witness. 

(eks-i)ert'le) adv. In a skilful manner; 

EspttrtneM, (elul*p$rt'nes) ?b Skill derived from prac- 
iam; readiiuMs; dexterity; adroitness; ski|i. 
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Sxpiable, (eks'pe^^bl) a. Capable of being exi>inted 
or atoned for. 

Expiate, (eks'^vo-at) v. f. IL. txpiare, from ex^ out of, 
flwm, and pius, jneus, devout.] To make Siktisfaction 
or reparation for ; to atone for: — imp, & pp. expiated ; 
ppr. expiating. , 

Expiation, (eks-iTo-rv'shun) 77 . Act of ex)>iating; atono- 
ment ; satisfaction ; —means by which atonement for 
crimes is made. 

Expiatory, (eks'ive-a-tor-o) a. Having the power to 
make atonement or rexvaration. 

Expirable, (eks jjiria-bl) a. Liable to expire; capable 
of being brought to an end. 

Expiration, ( eks - j)e - ra ' shun ) 7t. Act of breathing ; 
omission of air from the lungs last breath issued ; 
death ; — cessation ; close ; conclusion ; tennination in 
time; — ovajwmition ; — cxlialation ; vai»our; fume. 

Expiratory, (eks-pir'a-tor-e) a. Pertaining to the emis- 
sion of biu'ith from the lungs. 

Expire, (oks-inr ) v. t. (L. cx out of, from, and gpirare, 
to breathe, j 'J'o breathe out ; to emit from tlie lungs; 
— to ejnit in minute particles; to exhale;— -v. i. To 
emit the brealh, eei)eciM.lly, to omit tlie last breath; 
to <lio; — to conie to an end ; to torniluate ; to perish : 
— imp. & pp. expired; ppr. expiring. 

Expiring, (ekR-x>iring) «. llreatliing out air from the 
lungs; emitting a Iluid or volatile matter; breathing 
the last breath; dying; terminating; ending; — uttered 
in the hotir of dc'.ath. 

Expiry, (ek..'pir-i*) n. ICnd ; iermiii.aiion, fis of a lease. 

Expiscate, (eks-pisHtat) r.t. [L. expixatri, to fisli out.] 
To ascertain by artful means or by strict investigation; 
to search out. 

Explain, (eks-plan'l r. t. (L, ex, out of, from, and 
pluuarc, to level, from plaiins, cveJi.J To make plain, 
manifest, or intelligible ; to illustr.ato in notes or by 
comments ; — exx>outtd ; interpret; elucidate; clear up ; 
— r. i. To give explanation : — imp. pp. explained ; 
ppr. explaining. j;oxx)lainod. 

Explainable, ( eks-plaii'a-bl) a. (’apablo of being 

Explanation, (eks-pla-na'sbun) 71 . Act of oxiJounding 
or iuterpjoting :—that which makes clear; — moaning 
attributed to juiy tiling by one who explains or 
expounds it;— a mutual oxpomtioo of moaning or 
nmtives, with a view to adjust a mi.suudctstanding ; 
hence, reconciliation : good iindmstaiiding ; descrip- 
tion ; ex}H>HitUui; inU'rj>rotatjon; illustration; account. 

Explanatory, (oks plan'a-tor-e) a. Serving to explain ; 
con biliiiiig oxpla nation . 

Expletive, (eks'plGt-iv) a. [Ij. explefivuH, from cxpltre., 
to fill up.) Pilling up; additional; added by way of 
ornament ; sujairfiuouH. 

Expletive, (ekH'plet-iv) n. A wor<l or syllable not 
necetwary to tho senso, but iiisertod t,o fill a vacancy 
or for ornament. [jilutive; superfluous. 

Expletory, (eks'ple-tor-e) a. Serving to fill up; ex- 

Explicable, ( oks'plo - ka -bl) a. Capable of being 
i explained or made intelligible; that may bo accounted 
for. 

Explicate, (uks'{>le-kat) 7 \ t. [L. ex, out of, fivim, and 
plicAtre, to fold, G. plekeiu.] To open ; to expjind, os 
leaves;- to unfold the meaning of; to explain ; to 
interpret: — imp. & pp. explicated; ppr. explioating. 

Explicate, (eks'ple-kat) a. Evolved ; unfolded. 

Explication, (eks-ple-ka'shun) ri. Act of unfolding or 
oiiening;— act of explaining; explanation; exposition; 
interpi'elation ; — tho sense given by an expositor. 

Explicative, (eks'ple-kSlt-iv) a. Berving to unfold or 
explain ; explanatory. 

Explicit, (eks-plisTt) a. [L. ^xpZicore, to unfold.] I)Is- ‘ 
tinctly stated; clear; not obscure or ambiguous; 
definite ; precise -having no disguised meaning or 
reservation express ; unreserved ; unequiTocat 

Explicitly, (eks-pUsGt-le) Plainly; expressly; 
without disgufre or reservation. (explicit, 

ExphoitiieM, (eks - plisQt - nes ) n. Quality of Ming 
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Sxplodfl, <ek8«^5d0 v. i. [L. cxplodm^ from ex^ out 
of, from, and plauderef to striko the hands.] To 
utter a burst of sound ; — to burst mth a loud report; 
todefonate v. t To cause to explode to drive out 
with violence and noise, as by powder ;--to reject with 
loud marks of disapprobation, as a play ; hence, to 
omxdomn ; to docry ; to bring into disrepute : — imp, 
& exploded; ppj*. ea^oding. 

Xx|^it, (eks-pioitO n. [P. exploit, from L. explicare, 
to display.] A deed or act ; especially ^ an hei'oic act; 
a great achievement ; a feat. 

Exploration, (eks-pld-ra'shun) n. Act of exploring; 
search; examination. [searching; examining. 

]Ehcploratory, (eks-plor'a-tor-e) a. Serving to explore; 
Explore, (eks-ploi-') v. t. [L. explorair, from ex and 
plorare, to cry aloud.] To search through ; to look 
into all parte of ; to examine thoroughly : — imp. pp. 
explored; p/n*. exploring. [exiunined closely. 

Exj^ored, (eks-plord') a. Viewed; searched carefully; 
Explosion, (eks-phYzhuii) n. A bursting with noise ; — 
sudden expansion of an elastic substance with loud 
report ; — discharge of a jneco of ordnance ; — eruption 
of a volcano ; — ^violent manifestation of excited feeling 
or passion, [with violence. 

Explosive, (eks-plo'siv) n. Causing exph)siou ; bursting 
Explosively, (eks-plo'siv-lo) adv. In an explosive 
manner. 

Exponent, (eks-jyi'nent) n. [L. exponeyit, ppr. of ex- 
ponere, to set forth, to expose.] Au index; — a repre- 
sentative; an exhibitor; — an algebraic immljer or 
letter written on the right haiul of and above a 
quantity, and denoting how many times the latter is 
repeated as a factor to pr<.>duco the power Indicated. 
Exponential, (eks-po-neiYshe-al) a. Pertaining to ex- 
ponents; involving variable exponents. 

Export, (okb-pdrt') v.t. [L. ex, out of, from, and 
poHare, to carry.] To carry out ; to tHUJvoy or trans- 
port, as produce, goods, or wares iJi commorcis, to 
other nations or communities : — xmp. <fe exported; 
my>\ exporting. 

Export, (oka'^>ort) n. Act of exi^orting ; exportation ;— 
that which is exj>orto<i — used chiefly in the plural. 
Exportable, (eks-pOrt'a-bl) a. Oapal >lo of being exj wirted. 
Exportation, (eks-port-jVshun) u. Act of exiiorting. 
Export-frade, (oksport-trad) n. The trade of exporting 
home produce and manufactures, or of ro-shijquug 
imported goods. 

E:iq(>ose> (eks-p5z') v. t. [L. cxpnverc, from ex, out of, 
from, and poiiere, to place.] 'J'o lay ojieii ; to s('b in 
view ; to disclose ; — to draw from concealment ; to 
uncover ; — ^to remove fi’om shelter ; to put in d.anger ; 
to subject; — to offer for inspection; to exhibit, as 
goods for sale to explain ; to expound ; — to clivulge, 
as the acts or character of another ; to put to shame : 
— imp. &L pp. exposed; ppr. exposing. 

Expose, (eto-p6-za0 n. [F.] A formal statement or 
exposition ; — usually in a bad sense, cx}>osure of 
deceitful or immoral character, motives, or conduct. 
BxMsed, (eks-pozd') a. Offered to view ; laid out for 
sale ; made public ;— unprotected ; open to .attack. 
Eaposedness, (oks-poz'ed-ues) n. Act of exposing or 
stAte of being exposed ; open or unprotected state. 
Exposition, ( eks-pd-zish'un ) n. [L. expositio, from 
expeynxre.} . Act of laying out or exhibiting ; hence, a 
public exhibition or show ; — the act of expounding or 
of laying open the sense or meaning of au .author or 
passage ; explanation ; interpretetion ;— a work con- 
taining explanations or interpretations ; the sense put 
upon a passage by an interpreter. 

Expositive, (eks-poz'it-iv) a. Serving to explain; 
expository; explanatory; exegeticaL 

(6ks-poa'it-§r) n. [L. expowre.'] One who, 
or that which, expounds or explains ; an interpreter. 
Expository, (eks-poz'it-or-e) a. Belonging to an ex- 
positor, or to exposition; intended to interpret; 
explanatory ; iUnstrative ; exegetioah 


Expostulate, (eks-post'u-iat) v. t. pj. ex, out of, from, 
and postulare, to ask, require.] To discuss ; to 
examine ; — v. i. To remonstrate witli ; — ^to reason in 
a kindly and earnest manner with a person in opposi- 
tion to his conduct ; to urge motives and inducements 
for a change of conduct ; — imp & pp. expostulated ; 
PjiT. expostulating. [latiug; remonstrance. 

Expostulation, (eks-pos-tu-la'shun) n. Act of expostu- 

Expostulatory, (eks-pos'tii-la-tor-e) a. Containing 
expostuhitioii or remonstrance.^ 

Exposure, (eks-po'shur) n. Act* of exposing ;-HRtate of 
being exposed ; — position in regard to points of com- 
pass, or to influences of climate, access of light, air, &c. 

Expound, (eks-i>ouud') v. t. [Norm. F. espondre, L. 
exponei'e.] To explain; to clear of obs<;urity; to in- 
terpret : — imp. <fc pp. expounded ; ppr. expounding. 

Expounder, (eks-pound'er) n. One who interprets or 
explains the meaning of. 

Express, (eks-pre-s') v. 1. [L. ex, out of, from, and 

premei'e, to press.] To press or squeeze out; — to 
imitate; to represent by pictorial art; — to indicate; to 
sliow; to exhibit, as an o}>inion or feeling, by a look, 
gesture, or by language ; — to make known one's 
opinions or feelings — used reflexively ; — to denote ; 
to designate — to send by express messenger; — to elicit; 
to extort: — imp. &, pp. expressed; ppr. expressing. 

Express, (eks-pres') a. Closely resembling; exactly 
copied; — directly stated ; unambiguous; clear; x>lain; — > 
despatched with special speed or directness. 

Express, (cks-pres') n. A messenger sent on a special 
erraiul; hence, a regular and quick conveyance for 
packages, commissions, etc. ; — a message sent. 

Expressed, (eks-]>re&t') a. Ihessed or squeezed out;— • 
dc.clared • put down in writing ; uttered in words. 

Expressible, (oks-xnus'e-bl) a. Capable of being 
expressed. 

Expression, (oks-prea]/un) n. Act of forcing out by 
pressure act of representing; declaiation; utterance; 
— lively or vivid representation of moaiiing, sentiment, 
or feeling, (fee., as in musical oi* pictorial art; — look 
or .ai)po}iranco of the countenance, as indicative of 
thouglit or feeling; — a mode of speech; a phrase; — the 
re]>rc8entation of any quantity by its appropriate 
chanactors or signs. 

Expressionless, ( cks - prosli ' uii - les ) a. Destitute of 
expression; dull; stolid. 

Expressive, (eks-pres'iv) a. Serving to express, utter, 
or reju-esent ; indicative ; — full of expression ; signifi- 
c.aiit; eiiiphatical. [manner. 

Expressively* (eks-prcs'iv-lo) adv. In an expressive 

Expressiveness, (uks-pTes'iv-ues) n. Quality of being 
expressive; impressive siguificanoe ; vividness. 

Expressly, (ek.s-preB'lo) ode. In an express or pointetl 
manner ; in direct terms ; plainly. 

Exprobrate, (ekB'i)ro-brrit) v. t. [L. exprobrare.] To 
censure ; to condemn ; to upbraid. 

Exprobration, (eks-pro-bril'shuu) ?t. The act of charing 
or upbraiding ; reproachful accusation. 

Expropriate, (eks-prO'pre-at) v. t. [L. ex, out of, and 
preprint, one’s own.] To put out of one’s possession ; 
to give uj) a claim to exclusive property. 

Expropriation, (teks-pro-iue-a'shiin) n. The act of 
declining to hold as one’s own; surrender of a right, 
title, or claim. 

Expugn, (olcs-pun') v.t. [L. ex, out of, from, and 
pugnare, to fight, pugna, figlit.] To conquer; to take 
by assault. 

Expugnable, (eks-pun'a-bl) a. Capable of being 
expugned, forced, or conquered. 

Expulsion, (eks-pul'slmn) n. (L. expulsio, from 
exiieltere,] Act of expelling; a driving away by 
violence ;— state of being expelled. 

Expulsive, (eks-puls'iv) a. H aving tlio power of driving 
aw^ay; serving to expeL 

Expunge, (eks-punjO v. i. [L. ex, oht of, from, and 
^mwyere, to prick.] Tp blot out^ as with a pe»;— tP 
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•tdke out ; to wipe out or destroy eflElwje ; erase ; 
obliterate & pp, expungred; p?>J*. expungingr* 

Xbcpurgate, (ekS’Xmr'gat) v, t [L. out of, from, and 
pargartt^ to cleanse.] To purify from any thing 
noxious, offensive, or enoneous ; to cleanse; to purge : 
--imp. & pp. expurgated ; piir. expurgating. 

Sxpurgatioii, (eks-pur-ga'slmn) ii. Act of expurgating ; 
purification. 

^puxgatory, (eks-pur'ga»tor>e) a. Serving to purify 
from any thing noxious or erroneous. 

Exquisite, (eks'kwe-xit) a. (L. ex, out of, from, and 
qucarere, to seek, seai-ch.] Carefully selected ; hence, 
of surp^sing excellence exceeding ; accurate; per- 
fect, as workmanship ; — nice ; delicate ; critical, as 
taste or judgment keen ; susceptible, as the feelings ; 
—Hdiscriminating ; fastidious. 

Exquisite, (eks'kwe-zit) «. One who is over-nice in 
di'ess or ornament ; a fop ; a dandy. 

Exquisitely, (oks'kwe-zit-lo) («h'. In .an exquisite , 
manner; — with keen sensation or with nice percejdion. j 

Exquisiteness, (eks'kwe-zit-nos) w. Nicety ; accuracy; * 
-;-comploteues8 ; iierfection ; — keenness ; sharpness ; 
extremity. 

Exsanguious, (eks-sang'gwe-us) o. fL. r.r, out of, from, 
an d mngnix, bloo<l.] Destitute of Vilood, .as .an insect. 

lE^scind, (eks-sind') <>. t. (L. ex, out of, and xcuukri’, 
to cut.] To cut off ; to remove from fellowship. 

Exaiooant, (ek-sik'aut) a. Having the <xuality of drying 
uf) ; drying. 

Exsiccate, (ek-sik'at) v. t. [D. ex, out of, fr<im, and 
Miccan, to dry, from sicevs, dry.) To cxh.aiiat or 
evaporate moisture from ; to dry : — imp. <fc pp. 
exsiccated; ppf*. exsiccating. 

Exsuooous, (ek-suk'kus) a, [L. ex, from, and sitccus, 
moisture.] Diy ; destitute of juice. 

Exsuction, (ek-suk'shun) n. fL. ex, out of, from, and 
»upere, to suck.] Tl)o act of sucking out. 

Extanoy, (eks-tan'so) w. State of being ; .snbsistenco ; — 
slate of insiug above other forms of being ; prominence. 

Extant, (oks'feuit) u. IL. ext a ns, fi-om ex, out of, from, 
and stare, to stand.] Standing out or alK>ve the 
surface ; pi'otrudiiig ; — continuing to exist ; in being ; 
now subsisting. 

Extemporaneous, (eks-teni-po-ra'ne-us) a. [L. ex 
tempore.] n-oceeding from the impulse of the 
moment ; called forth by tho occ.asion ; unjn'omedi- 
tated ; off-hand. 

Extemporaneously, (eks-tem-pd-rri'nc-us-le) adv. With- 
out previous study ; impreineditatedJy. 

Extemporary, (eks-tom'po-ra-re) a. Comijosed, i)or- 
formwl, or uttered, without previous study or i)re- 
paration ; extemiKirancous. 

Extempore, (eks-tem'})r)-rG) ndv. [L. fix)m ex, out of, 
from, and le.ittpns, time.] Without jjicviouH study or 
meditation; witlnuit preparation : sn(i<ieidy. 

Extempore, (eks-tomTal-rfi) a. Without }>rcviou3 study 
or preparation ; extemporaneous. 

Extemporize, (eks-tem'po-riz) v.i. To s^xiak witliout 
IJrevious study or prep.aration ; to make .an ofi-hand 
address; — o.t. To do in a luisty, ofl-lKind, or unpre- 
medilited manner:— i7ap. & pp. extemporized; j)pr. 
extemporizing. 

Extemporizer, (eks-tem'po-riz- er) «. One who speaks 
without previous study, or without notes or written 
coraxxtsition. 

Extend, (eks-tencT) r. t. fL. ex, out of, from, and 
tendere, to stretch, G. teinein.] To prolong in a single 
direction, as a line ; to leiigthen ; — to <Ulate, as a sur- 
face or volume ; to exixind ; — to en lar ge ; to widen ; to 
oontiime, as time ; to protract ; — to hold out or reach 
Ibilh to bestow on ; to ofler to iuixmi’t ; to com- 
munlc 9 .te ; — to value, as lauds taken by a writ of 
extent in satisfaction of a debt ; — v. i. To be continued 
in length or breadth; to stretch; to reach; — imp. & 
pp. extended; extending. [manner, 

^tendedly, (eks-teud'e4>le) adv. an extended 


Extendible, (eks-tend'e-bl) a. Capable of bding 
extended ;— liable to be taken by a writ of extent 
and valued. 

Extensibility, (eks-tens-e-bWe-te) ft. Capacity of being 
extended or of suft’ering extension. 

Extensible or Extensile, (eks-tens'e-bl) a. Capable of 
being exteiidotl, whether in length or breadth. 

Extension, (eks- ten ^ slum) n. [L. extensrio, from 
extenUere.] Act of extending ; a stretching state of 
being extended ; — that proiwiiy of a body by which it 
occupies a irortioii of space a written engagement 
on tho part of a creditor, allowing a debtor further 
time to pay a debt. 

Extensive, (eks-teiis'iv) «. Having wide extent; 
cxiMinded : largo ; bi’oad ; wide. [widely. 

Extensively, (eks-tons'iv-le) udv. To a great extent ; 

Extensiveness, (eks-tensTv-nes) u. Extent; wideness; 
largeness ; diffusiveness. 

Extensor, (eks-tcus'er) n. [L.] A muscle which servos 
to extend or straighten, as an arm or a finger. 

Extent, (eks-tent') a. Space or dejpree to which a 
tiling is extended ; hence, superficies ; bulk ; size ; 
length ; compass ; volume ; — a peculiar species of exe- 
cution upon debts due to the crown. 

Extenuate, (eks-ion'u-at) v. t. [L. ex, out of, from, and 
iennare, to make thin, from tenuis, tbin.J To draw 
out, .as the line of an anny ; to make tliiii, lean, or 
slender ; — to Jes.3en ; to palliate, as a crime ,* to lower 
or degr.adc, as reputation or honour ; — v. i. To become 
thinner or more slender ; to be drawn out or ex- 
tenu.ated :-~mp. k pp. extenuated ; ppr. extenuating. 

Extenuatingly, (eks- ten'u-at-ing-le) adv. In an 
extenuating manner. 

Extenuation, (eks-teii -u-ll'slmn) n. Act of extenuating; 
losing of flush ; niacuration ; — iiaUiatiun, as of a crime; 

— ^mitigation, as of punishment. I to soften down. 

Extenuatory, (eks-ten'u-a-tor-e) n. Palliative; tending 

Exterior, (eks-tc're-er) a. [L. exterior, comparative of 
i.r.ter or extents, on tho outside, out- 
w'ard.] Outward ; outside of, said of 
a body ; — external ; extrinsic, stud 
of a pereon or ; — foreign. 

Mxtcrior angle.<i in geoinotry are pro- 
duced by extending any of the sides 

of a plane figure. In the cut 13 C D [ \ P 

is tho exterior angle of the triangle A C 
A 1 5 C. Exterior Angle. 

Exterior, (eks-tu'ro-er) n. That whicli is external; 
surface; outside;— outward appearance or deportment: 

— generally jd., visible acts, forms, or ceremonies. 

Exterminate, (cks-ter'inin-iit) v. t. [L. exterminare, 
from ex, out of, from, and terminiis, boundary, limit] 

To drive from within the limits or boidere of; to 
iliive .away : — to put an cjkI to the pow'er of ; to eindi- 
cate ; to extirpate ; to destroy: — to cause to disappear; 
to eliminate Lap. & 2 )p. exterminated; p2^- exter 
minating. 

Extermination, (eks-ter-min-a'shun) n. Act of exter- 
minating ; er.adieatioii ; extirpation ; excision ; — 
elimination. 

Exterminatory, (eks-terimiii-a-tor-e) a. Of or pertaining 
to extemiin.atiou ; serving or tending to exterminate. 

Extern, (eks-t^rn') a. [h. extern us.] Not inherent ; not 
intrinsic ; outwaid ; visible. 

Extern, (eks-tern') n. A scholar in a seminary who 
lives without its walls. 

External, (eks-tem'al) a. [L. extemus, from exter, 
exterus, outward. ] Having relation to space ; outward ; , 
exterior; — outer; visible; apparent; not inherent; — 
accidental ; irrelevant ;— foreign ; related to or con- ^ 
nected wdth foreign nations. [exteriority. 

Externality, (eks-^rn-al'e-te) n. Existence in space ; 

Externally, (eks-t§m'al-le) adv. In an external manner ; 
outwardly. 

Externals, (eks-t^m'alz) n. pi. Whatever: things 
exterpal or without ; outward parts, 
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Bxtil, (eks-tU’) v. t fL. ex, from, and atillare, to drop.] 
To drop or dutil from. 

lExthnot, (eks’tingkf) a. [L. exlinctua, pp. of exstinpuere, 
to quench.] Extinguished ; imt out ; quenched ; — 
ended ; terminated ; closed, 

Bsctilhotion, (eks-titigk'slnm) n. Act of extinguishing 
or ma^ng extinct : — state of being extinguished. 

Ettinguish, (eks-ting'gwish) v. i. [L. ex, out of, from, 
and atingu^re, to quench.] To smothei- ; to quoncli ; — 
to put an end to ; to destroy; — to ob.scuro by suiierior 
enlendour : — iJU2). & pp. extinguished ; />/>;•. ex- 
tlnjguishing. 

Extinguishable, ( eks-ting'gwisli-a-bl ) «. C.'qwble of 
being extinguished. 

Extinmiaher, (eks-tiiig'gwish-er) n. One who, or that 
which, extiiij^iishes ; especially, a hollow, conical 
utensil to be put on a candle or hmij) ti> extinguish it-. 

Ssetinguiahment, (oks-ting'gwish-njcnt) n. Act of ex- 
tinguishing ; extinction ; suiqu-i*ssion ; destniction ; 
iiullifioation ; abolition ; — the putting an end to a 
riglit or estate by consolidation or union. 

Extirpate, (eks-tgip'at) v. t. [ L. extirpare, fi-oin ex, out 
of, from, and stirps, stock, stem, root.) To pull or 
pluck ui> by the roots ; to destroy totally to cut out; 
to remove :~inip. tVr. pp. extirpated ; ppr. extirpating. 

Extirpation, (eks-terp-fi'shun) v. Act of extirpating or 
rooting out ; eradication ; excision ; total destruction. 

Extol, (eks-tol') V. t. (L. ex, out of, from, and tolUre., 
to lift, take up, or raise.] I’o elevate by praise; to 
eulogize; to magnify; celebrate; laud; glorify: — imp. 
& pp. extolled; ppe. extolling. 

Extorsive, (eks-tors'iv) a. {Serving to extort. 

Extoraively, (eks-tors'iv-lc ) adv. In an extorsive 
manner ; % extortion. 

Extort, (eks-tort') -i’. t. [Tj. ex, out of, fi’om, and tor- 
quere, to turn about, twist.] Tt) wrest or wring ft’oni 
by physical or other iiioaiia ; to gain by force ; to 
exact ;— V. i. To practise extortion '.—imp. & pp. 
extorted ; ppr. extorting. 

Ektorted, (eks-tort'ed) a. Drawn or taken from by 
compulsion ; forced, iis an admission or confeasion. 

Extortion, (eks-tor'slmn) ui. Act of extorting; illegal 
exaction ; unjust demand ; conii)ulsiou ; — oppression ; 
rapacity. 

Extortionate or Extortionary, (eks-tor'-shun-at) a. 
Practising or implying extortion; exacting; oppres- 
sive; — over-chfU’ged ; exorbitant ;— rapacious ; greedy. 

Extortioner or Extortionist, (eks-toi-'slnui-er) n. One 
who exacts or over-chaige.s ; a usurer. 

Extra, (eks'ti’a). A Latin proposition signifying beyond; 
on. the other or outside of; — a prefix to many words 
denoting beyond, without, more than, furilicr than, 
oj’ gerterally, excess. It is also u.sed in comiwsition 
witti the sjiiiie meaning. Extras, extra chai’gos ; items 
not included in the estimate or scale. 

Extaraot, (eks-trakt') v. t. [Ji. ex, out of, from, and 
trdhet'e, to draw.] To draw out ; — ^to remove forcibly 
fSrom a fixed position ; — to express, as juice or essence 
by distillation or other chemical jirocess ; — to take out 
or select, a-; passages from a book '.—imp. & pp. ex- 
tmeted ; ppr. extracting. 

Exhraot, (eks'trakt) n. Tliat which is extracted or 
drawn out; — a passage from a book or writing; a 
ciisition ; a quotiition ; — any thing drawn from a 
substance by heat, solution, distilhitiou, or chemical 
process. 

Extriuitalde, ( eks-trakt 'a - bl ) a. Capable of being 
ejitraoted. 

Extraction, (eks-traVshim) oi. Act of extiTictiiig ; the 
dmwing out, as of a tooth ; — derivation from an 
original ; descent ; lineage ; birth ;--cliemical operation 
of evolving the substance ; essence ; tinctui'e ;->arith- 
metical process of finding the root of a number. 

Extractive, (eks-trakt^iv) a. Capable of being ex- 
tracted tending or serving to extract. 

Extradition, (eks-tra-diBh''uiiJ n. [L. ex, out of, fiern, 


and traditio, a delivering up, from tradere, to deliver.] 
Delivery by one nation or state to another, especially 
of fugitives from justice, in pursuance of a treaty. 
Extrados, (eks-tra'dos) n. [L. extra and F. dos, back.] 
The exterior curve of an arch. 

Extrajudicial, (ek«-tra-j6d-dish'e-al) a. [L. extra and 
Eng. jiulicUiL] Out of the luoper court or the ordin- 
ary course of legal procedure ; not legally required. 
I^tramundane, (eks-tra-inun''diir») a. [L. extra .and 
mnadus, world.] Beyond the limit of the material 
world, or relating to that which is so. 

Extramural, (ckH-tra-niur'al) a. [L. extra, beyond, 
without, and mar us, wall.] Without or beyond the 
Willis, as of a fortified city. 

Extraneous, (eks-trfiiie-us) a. [L. extraueus, from 
extra, without.] Not belonging to or dependent on a 
thing; irrelevant; not essential: not .intrinsic; foreign. 
Extraneously, (eks-tra'ne-us-le) ade. In an extraneous 
manner. 

Extraordinarily, (eks-tra-or'din-ar-e-le) adv. In a 
manner out of the ordinary or usual method. 
Extraordinary, (ek.s-tra-or'(lin'iir-e) o. [L. extra and 
ordinarivs.] IJeyond or out of tlie common order or 
method ; — exceeding the common degree or measure ; 
lienee, reinarkiiblo ; uncommon ; rare ; special ; par- 
ticular; — employed or sent for an unusual or special 
object. 

Extraordinary, (eks-tra-or'diu-ar-e) »?. I’hat ■uliich 
is extr.aordiiinry or unusmil ; an uncommon circuin- 
stiince or quality — used especially in the idural for 
thing.s which .surpass the usual order. 

Extravagance, (eks-trav'si-gans) n. The act of wander- 
ing beyond projier limits; iiTegularity ; wildness 
excess of passion or ai)]>etite ;— lavish cxiionditure of 
means or substance ; vain or superfluous exponso ; — 
exul)eraiico in thouglit or diction ; prodigality ; profu- 
sion ; waste ; dissipation. 

Extravagant, (eks-trav'a-gant) a. [L. extra and vagavs, 
W'andering, from vagus, w'andering.] Wandering be- 
yond bounds ; excessive; unreasonable; iiTegular; — 
wild ; unrestrained jirofuse in expense ; prodigal. 
Extravagantly, (eks-trav'a-gant-le) adv. In an extra- 
vagant maimer. 

Extravaganza, (eks-trav-.a-gan'za) n. [It.] A musical 
composition chaiuctcrized by its w’ild irregularity ; -- 
an extravagant flight of .sentiment or language. 
Extravasate, (eks-trav'a-srit) v. t. 11 ^ extra and vas, 
vessel.] To let out of the proper vessels, as blood: — 
imp. & pp. extravasated ; ppr. extravasating. 
Extravasation, (eks-trav-a-sa'shun) n. Act of forcing 
or of being let out of the proper vessels or ducts, as 
blood ; efinsioii. 

Extreme, (eks-trem') a. fL. extremes, superlative of 
exter, exterus, on the outside, outward.] At the 
utmost point, edge, or border ; outermost ; furihest; — 
last ; final ; conclusive : — ^utmost ; the worat or best ; 
most urgent ; greatest ; highest ; — extended or con- 
tracted as much .as possible. 

Extreme, (eks-trem') v. The utmost point or verge 
of a thing ; extremity ;— utmost limit or degree that 
is supiiosahle or tolerable ; hence, great necessity — 
often in the pi. 

Extremely, (ek.s-trtjra le) adv. In an extreme manner 
or state ; in the utmost degree ; to the utmost point ; 
very greiitly ; intensely. 

Extremity, (eks-trom'e-te) n. The utmost or most 
distant point or side, as of a place or country ; — the 
outermost parts, as of an animal the highest state 
or condition ; — the greatest degree of difficulty, 
d.anger, or distress ;— the utmost rigour or violence ; 
—the worst or most aggravated state; — exigency; 
urgency. [cated, 

Extrioable, (oks'tre-ka-bl) a. Capable of being extri- 
Extricate, (eks'tre-kat) v. t. [L, ex^icare, firom ex, 
out of, from, and tricoe, hindrances, vexations, per- 
plexities.] To disentangle ; to fiiee fipm diffipulties or 
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perplexities; — to emit or evolve; — imp. & pp. extri- 
cate; ppi\ extricating'. 

Extaioation, (eks-tre-ka'shun) n. Act of extriciiting or 
disentangling ; disentanglement act of sending out 
or evolving. 

Extrinsic, (eks-trins'ik) a. [L. ertnvMcits.] Not 
contained in or belonging to a body ; external ; out - 1 
ward ; \inessential. I 

Extrinsioally, (eks-trins'ik-al-le) (ulv. In an extrinsic 
manner ; externally ; from without. 

Extrude, (eks-trood') r. t. [L. cxtriuld'c, from cx, out 
of, from, and trtulor, to thrust.] To tlirust out ; 
to Tirge, force, or press out; to expel ; — to drive 
away; — imp. & pp. extruded; extruding, 
[intrusion, (eks-tioo’ahun) n. Act of thrusting out; 
expulsion. 

Extuberanoe, (oks-tu'bpr-aiis) n. A swelling or rising 
of any part of tlio body ; a protulasranee. 

Exuberance or Exuberancy, (eks-u'bcr-ans) n. State 
of being exuberant ; superfluous abundance; luxu- 
riance; excess; superfluity; overflow. 

Exuberant, (eks-u'ber-ant) a. [L. fxubrnms, pjm. of 
exuOerare.] Characterized by abundauco; oveiHow- 
ing; over-abundant; superfluous. 

Exuberantly, (eks-u'bgr-aiit-le) (xfv. Abundantly; 
very copiously ; in great plenty ; to a Huperfluous 
degree. labundanco or plenty. 

Exuberate, (eks-u'ber-ut) r.i. To abound; to be in gi*eat 
Exudation,! (eks-u-dVshun) n. Act of exuding; a dis- 
charge of humours or moisture ; — the substance 
exuded. 

Exude, (oks-ndO v. t. [L. cx^ out of, from, and ^vdarc^ 
to sweat.] To discharge through the pores, as moisture; 
to discharge its sap by incision, as a tree; — r.i. Q’o 
flow from a bo<iy tlirongh the pores, or by natural 
discharge, as juice or moisture: — imp. &, pp. exuded; 
ppr- exuding. 

Exuloeration, ( egz-ul-scr-a'sliun ) n. [L. txnlreratio, 
from ex^ out of, from, and ulccvorr, to make sore, 
from wfeus, sore, ulcei\] Act of causing ulcci’s on a 
body ; process of becoming ulcerous ; — exacerbation ; 
corrosion. 

Exuloerate, (egz-ul'scr-at) v. t. To i)roduco an ulcer 
in ; — to corrode ; to fret ; — v. i. To liccoino ulcerous. 
Exult, (egz-ulf/) V. i. [L. exidtxnr, from rx, out of, 
from, and ml ire, to spring, leap.] To leap for joy; 
to rejoice in triumph : — imp. exulted ; p 2 m. 

exulting. 

Exultation, (egz-ult-a'shun) n. Act of exulting ; rap- 
turous doliglit ; triumph. fuor. 

Exultingly, (cgz-ult'ing-le) adv. In an exulting m.an- 
i Eximgulate, (egz-ung'gu-liit) v. t. |L, ex and wipii.'t, 
nail.] To pare off the nails; to remove superfluous 
i)arts, 

Exuviable, (egz-u've-a-l)l) a. Capable of being cast or 
thrown oft* in the form of exuviaj. 

Exuviae, (egz-uVe-e) ii.pL [L. exurrr, to draw out, 
to pull oft'.] Cast skins, shells, or coverings of ani- 
mals ; — ^fossil shells and other animal remains left in 
the strata of the efirth. 

Eyas, (i'as) n, [F. uiais^ fresh from the nest, from 
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L. nidus f nest.] A young hawk just taken from 
the nest. 

Eye, (i)«. [A.-S. eage, G. okos, L, octilus.] Tlie organ of 
sight or vision ;— sight ; view ; perception position 
of the organ of vision ; face ; fi'ont ; presence -ap- 
jvearance of tlie organ of vision ; look ; countenance ; 

— act of seeing ; observation ; iiisj)ection ; notice • 
power of seeing; extent, range, or delicacy of vision ; 

— mental view ; e8tim.ato ; judgment ; — the stnall 
hole in the end of a iieodJo a catcli for a hook ; — 
the spots on a feather, as of a peacock the bud or 
si)rout of a pl.ant or root : — the centre of a tai'get > 
that jiart of a loop or stay by which it is attached 
lo, or su.‘!i)cndod from, any thing ; — that which 
resembles the organ of sight in relative importance or 
lieauty. 

Eye, (T) v. 1. To fix the eye on; to view; to observe or 
watch narrowly, or with fixed attention; — imj). d? 
pp. eyed ; pix. eying. [eye. 

Eyeball, (i'bawl) n. ^I'he hall, globe, or apx)le of the 
Eyebeam, (i'bGm) n. A glaucc of the eye. 

Eyebolt, (i'bbli) u. A bar of iron or bolt, with an eye at 
one eml, driven into the deck or sides, for hooking 
tackles to. 

Eyebright, (i'brit) n. A ])Iant formerly much used as 
a remwiy for diseases of the eye. [the eye. 

Eyebrow, (i'brow) ii. The brow or hairy arch above 
Eyeflap, (i'liap) ii. A blinder on a horse's bridle. 
Eyeglass, (iglas) n. A glass to assist the sight; — 
the eye-pieco of a telcscoi>e ajid like instruinonts. 
Eyelash, (i lash) n. The line of h;virs thsit edges the 
eyelid ; — a single one of tho hairs on the edge of the 
eyelid. 

Eyeless, (i'les) o. Wanting eyes or sight; blind. 

Eyelet, (i'lot) n. [F. o Ulet.] A small hole or perfora- 
tion for a laco or small rope or cord, as in garments, 
sails, &e. 

Eyelid, (Hid) n. Tho cover of the eye. 

Eye-piece, (i'pCs) n. The lens, or combination of 
lenses, at the eye-end of a telescope or other optical 
in.strutnent. 

Eye-salve, (i'salv) n. Ointment for tho oye. 

Eye-service, (i'ser-vis) v. Service performed only 
under the eye or ins])ect'on of an employer. 

Eyesight, (i'Hitj^. Kight oi tho eye; view; obBciTOr 
tion pow'cr or rel.'itive capacity of seeing. 

Eye-sore, (i'sOr) n. yoinothiiig offensive to tho eye or 
sight. fi» moved. 

Eye-sti’ing, (fstring) v. The tendon by whi(;h the eye 
Eye-tooth, ( i ' t(>6th ) ??. I'ho iK>inted tooth in- IJie 
\ippor jaw next to tho grindors — called eJso canine 
tooth and enfipidute, fooUi. 

Eye-water, (i'waw-tor) n. A medicated water or lotion 
for tho eyes. Idone. 

Eye-witness, (i'wit-ncs) n. One who secs a tiling 
Eyre, (ur) u. [Norm. F. enr, from Ij. iter^ a going, 
w'ay. ] A journey or circuit ; — a court of itinerant 
justices. 

Eyrie, (aTe) n. The place where birds of prey cou- 
Btruct their nests and liatcli their young, especially 
tho eagle's nest. 


P (ef), the sixth letter of the English alphabet, is a 
labial articulation formed by the passjige of breath 
between the lower lip and the upper incisive teeth. 
The figure of the letter F is the same os that of the 
Eolic digamma [F], to which it is also closely related 
in power. As a contraction it stands for fellow ; as 
a numeixl it denotes 40, and with a dash over it (^f), 
40,000. In mxsic P is the fourth tone of the model 
scale. F sharp (F ) is a tone between F and G, I 


Pa, (fa). A syllable applied to tho fourth tone of tho 
gamut or model scale for tlio purposes of eolioization. 
Fable, (fa'bl) n. [L. fabula, from /aW, to speak, say.) 
A fictitious story or tale intended to enforce some 
useful truth or precept; an apologue plot of 
an epic or dramatic poem ; — fiction ; falsehood. 

Fable, (fabl) v. i. To feign ; to write or imeak fiction; 
— V, t. To feign ; to invent ; to tell of falsely:'— 
dc pp. fabled; ppr. fabling. 
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X'alMe, (DibVrik) n. [L. /abtr^ a worker In hard niate- 
riiMBr famre, to make.] Structure of any thing ; 
woHdiiluiship ; textui-e ; make that which is fabil- 
eated;— fhune^work ; edifice; building j — manufac- 
tured doth. 

Iffthrioeait, (fab're-kant) n. [F.] A manufacturer; 
-Han artiilceT ; a working tradesman. 

3ffdurioate, (fab're-kat) v. <. [L. fabricare.] To frame; 
to construct; to build; — to fonn by art and labour; 
to manufacture to forge ; to devise falsely :--inip. 
Jb pp. Ikbrioated ; ppr. fabricating. 

Tawioation, (Ihb-re-ka'shun) n. Act of devising, fram- 
ing, or constructing ; construction ; manufacture. ; — 
that which is fabricated ; a building or stnicture ; — 
a falsehood ; figment ; invention ; forgery. 

Fabrilo, (fab'ril) a. Pertaining to a workman, or to 
work In stone, metal, wood, or other handicrafts. 
STabulist, (faiyfi-list) n. One wlio invents or writes 
fablea 

Fabulize, (fhb'ii-lis) v. t. To invent, compose, or relate 
Ikbles : — imp. 4c pp. fabulized ; ppr. fabuUzing. 
!F»bulous, (fab'u-lus) a. [L. fabidu, from fari, to 
speak.] Feigned, as a stoiy or fable; related to fable ; 
not red; fictitious. 

7abalouslv, (fab'u-lus-le) ad». In a fabulous manner. 
Facade, (ra-8Ed')w.. [F. from /ace, face.] Front; 

ISront view or elevation of an edifice. 

Face, (fas) n. [L. facie*, make, form, shape, from 
facere, to make.] The exterior form or appeamnee 
of any thing ;— one of the bounding planes of a solid ; 
— the surface of a plate or disk ; — outside appear- 
ance; surface show; — ^that i)5irt of the head of an 
animal, especially of a human being, in which are 
the eyes, nose, mouth, <fec, ; visage ; countenance ; 
—cast of features ; look ; air ; — boldness ; shameless- 
ness ; effrontery presence ; sight ; front ; — mode of 
regard, whether favourable or nnfjwourable ; — estate 
or condition of affairs distortion of the features. 

Face, (fils) v. t. To meet in front; to oppose with 
firmness ; — to turn the front toward ; to confront ; — 
to cover in front;— to make flat or smooth the sur- 
fiioe of ; — to trim a rarment with something of a dif- 
ferent texture or colour ; — v. i. To turn the face ; to 
carry a false appearance ; to brave; to brazen out; — 
imp. & pp. faced ; ppr. facing. 

Face-ague, (f/la'A-gu) n. A form of neuralgi.a; tic- 
doloureux y^face-achc. 

Faoe-^ard, (fiU'gard) n. A kind of mask to defend 
the mce and eyes while engaged in cliemical and 
mechanical processes. 

Face-plate, (fTis'plat) n. The disk attached to the 
I'evolving spindle of a lathe, on which the work is 
fafiiened. 

Facet, (fas'et) n. [F. /acetic, diminutive of /ace.] A 
little face ; a snuvll surface ; — a suixji'ficies cut with 
several angles, as in diamonds and other precious 
stones. 

FaoetisD, (fa-se'she-C) n. pi. fL. /ncetu*.] Witty or huni- 
orous writings or sayings ; witticisms. 

Facetious, <fa-se'8he-us) a. Given to wit and good 
humour ; merry ; siwrtive ; jocular ; — chai’actcrized 
by wit and pleasantry. fner. 

Facetiously, (ih-sB'she-us-lo) adr\ In a facetifms man- 
Facetiousness, (fn-se'she-us-nes) n. Citato of ]>cing face- 
tious ; pleasantly. fPertaining to the face. 

Fadal, (fa'she-al) a. [L. facialis, from facies, face.] 
Fsoially.i(ffi'8he-^-le) adv. In a facial manner. 

Facile, (fesH) a. [t. facilis, from faccre, to make, j 
do.] Sissy to be done or perfonned ; not dilficiilt ; — | 
easy to bo surmounted or removed easy of accc.ss 
or converse ; courteous ; affkble ;— easily persuaded to 
good or bad ; pliant ; flexible;— ready in iierfoniiing ; 
dexterous. 

Facilitate, (finsint-at) v. t, [L. facilitae, facility.] To 
make easy or less dimeuH;— to expedite ; to help foi> 
wai-d iiap. Si pp. facilitated ; ppr. facilitating. 


Facilitation, (fa-sil-it-fi'^shun) n. Act of making easy. 
Facility, (fa-sil'e-te) n. Quality of being easily per- 
formed ; ease readiness proceeding from skill or use; 
dexterity ; experfness ; — easiness to be persuaded — 
usually in a bad sense ; pliancy easiness of access ; 
complaisance ; nifability ; — pi. Facilities, suitable or 
convenient means ; opportmiities ; advantages. 

Facing, (fas'ing) n. A covering in front for ornament 
or defence ; — movement of soldiers to tho right or 
left collar or lappet of regimental uniform ;— tho 
front or conspicuous part of an architectural struc- 
ture ; — any suiierficial layer or coating. 

Facingly, (fasiiig-le) adv. In a facing manner or 
position ; in front. 

Fac-simile, (fak-sim^e-le) n. [Ij* fi'oui facers, to make, 
and similis, like.] An exact copy or likeness, os of 
handwriting. ' 

Fact, (fakt) n. [L. factum, from facere, to make.] A 
making or preparing ; any tiling done or that which 
comes to pass ; an act ; an event ; — reality ; truth ; — 
assertion or statement of a tiling done or existing ; a 
thing supposed or asserted to be done ; iierfoimaiice ; , 

incident ; occuiTence ; circumstance. j 

Faction, (fiik'shim) w. [ I j. /(tc^i'e, from /aceri!, to make 
or do ] A party acting against a goveniraent or estab- i 
lished order of things dissension ; tumult ; cabal ; I 
combination ; clique ; junto. | 

Factionist, (fak'shiin-ist) n. One who promotes faction. 
Factious, (fak'sho-us) a. Given to faction; prone to 
clamour against public measures or men ; — pertain- 
ing to, or proceeding from , faction ; indicating faction. 
Factiously, (fak'she-ns-lc) adv. In a factious manner. 
Factiousness, (fak'sho-us-nes) 71. State of being 
factious. 

Factitious, (fak-tish'e-us) a. [L. factitius, from facere, 
to make.] Made by art, in distinction from what 
i.s produced by nature; aitificial; forced; conven- 
tional; artful. 

Factor, (fuk'tcr)n. An agent; a mercantile agent who 
buys, sells, and transacts business, for others on com- 
mission ; — one of the iiumbei-s or quantities which, 
when multiplied together, form a product. 

Factorage, (fak'tcr-uj) n. Allowance given to a factor 
by his employer as a compensation for his services. 
Factorial, (fak-to're-al) a. Pertaining to a factory; 

— in mathematics, relating to factors. 

Factorship, (fak'ter-ship) n. •< The office of a factor. 
Factory, (fak'tor-e) n. [b. factor.] A house or place 
where factors reside to transact business for their 
employers];— the botiy of factoi-s in any place; — a 
building, or collection of buildings, appropriated to 
tho maiiiifactare of goods ; a manufactory. 

Factotum, (fak-to'tum) 71. fL. do every thing.] A 
person employed to do all kinds of work. 

Faculty, (fak'ul-te) ii. [L. facultas, from facul, easily, 
from facere, to make.] Ability to act or perform, 
whether inborn or cultivated ; mental power or capa- 
city; intellectual endowment or gift; — privilege or 
l^ermission ; license ; — a body of men to whom any 
specific riglit or privilege is granted; the graduates 
in any of the four departments of a university or 
college — philosophy, law, medicine, or theology ; espe- 
cially, the members of a i)rofession or calliiig ; — the 
professors and tutors in a college. 

Facundity, (fa-kund'e-te) n. Eloquence ; readiness of 
si>eech. 

Fade, (fad) w i. [O. Eng. vade, D. vadden, to fade.] 

To perish gradually ; to wither, as a plant to lose 
freshness, colour, or brightness ; — to sink away ; to 
grow dim r. t. To cause to wither; to wear away: 
—imp. & pp. faded; ppr. fading. 

Faded, (fild'ed) a. l)eclined ; withered ; decayed ; 
losing colour and becoming less vivid. 

Fadeless, (foddes) a. Not liable to fade; unffiding. 
Fading, (fading) n. Loss of coldar, freshness, or 
vigour ; decay ; weakness. 
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Jadiagflyt (fad'ing-le) adv. In a finding manner. 

704^6, i. [A. -8. fegan, geftgan^ to join, fitto- 

gewer.] To come close, aa the pai-ts of things united ; 
to fit i—imp. & pp. fad^d ; ppr. fadging. 

TmBBf (fe'sSz) n. pi. [L. /ofx.} Excrement ; ordure ; 
settlings, sediment. 

Fag, (fag) 71, A laborious drudge ; a school-boj who 
does menial services for another boy of a higher 
form ill English schools. 

Fag, (fag) V. i. [A.-S. feege, dying, weak.] To act as 
a fag ; to drudge ; — ^to become weary ; to tire ; — v. t. 
To treat as a fag ; to comiiel to drudge to tiro by 
labour: — imp. & pp. fagged; ppr. fagging. 

Fag>end, (fag'end) 7i. [Fng and fnd.] An end of 
poorer quality or in a spoiled condition, as of a >veb 
of cloth, &c. ; — the i-efuse or meaner part of any thing. 
Fagot, (fag'ut) n. [F. /(fgot. It. fagotto, L. fax, torch.] 
A bundle of sticks used for fuel, for raising Vjatteries 
or other purposes in fortification ; also, a single stick ; 
— a bundle of pieces of iron or of steel in bars ; — a 
person hired to take the place of another at the mus- 
ter of a company. 

Fagot, (fag'ut) v. t. To make a fngot of; to tie or 
bundle together ; to bind in a bundle : — imp. & pp. 
fagoted; ppr. fagoting. 

Fahrenheit, (fali'ren-hit) a. fGor.] Pertaining to a 
thermometer, having the zero of its scale niaiked at 
32 degrees below the freeziug-iK)int of water, and the 
boiling-point at 212 degrees above — so called from 
the inventor of the scale. 

Fail, (ful) V. i. [F. faiUir, to fail, L. faUcre, to deceive.] 
To be wanting; to be lacking;— to be affected with 
want: to come short; — to decline ; to decay; — ^tofall 
off in resjiect to vigour, activity, resources, or the 
like ; — to become extinct : to perish ; to <lie ; — to miss ; 
— ^to be disappointed of acce.S8 or attainment ; to bo 
baffled or frustrated; — to become bankrupt or insol- 
vent ; — V. t. To be wanting to ; not to Ijo sufficient 
for; to di8ai)point;--i)Hp. & pp. failed; ppr. failing. 
Fail, (fal) n. Failure ; deficiency ; lack ; want. 

Failing, (fal'ing) ii. The act of one who fails ; de- 
ficiency ; imperfection; lai)se: foible; defect; wwik- 
ness ; miscarriage ; misfortune. 

Failure, (fal'ur) n. [Fixtm fait.] Cessation of 8ui)ply, 
or total defect; deficiency: — omission; ijon-]>erform- 
ance ; decay, or defect from decay ; — bankruptcy ; 
suspension of payment. 

Fain (fiin) a.. [A. -8. fagen, gbid.] Wei 1 -pleased ; gl.'wl; 

disposed ; inclined ; e^pecialtj/, content to accept. 

Fain, (fun) ado. With joy or pleasure ; gladly. 

Faint, (fant) a. [F. faint, pp. ofae feiiafre, de quelque 
chose, to feign, to sham, from L. fingetr, to contnvo, 
feign.] Lacking strength; weak ; languid ; — wanting 
in courage, spirit, or energy ; timorous ; cowardly ; 
dejected ; depressed ; — hardly perceptible ; indistinct ; 
— ^ono, or acted, in a weak or feeble nuiuner. 

Faint, ( fant ) r. i. To become weak or feeble ; to 
languish; to sw'oon; — to lose courage or spirit; to 
be dejected ; to sink; to succumb; — to fade away; 
to vanish: — imp. <k pp. fainted; pp7\ fainting. 
Faint-hearted, (fantbiirt-ed) a. Wanting in courage ; 
cowardly ; timorous ; dejected. 

Fainting, (ftlnt'ing) n. A swoon; syncope; a tom- 
poraj-y loss of strength, breath, and colour 
tng-ft. 

Faintah, (fant'ish) a. Slightly faint. 

Faintiehnesi, (fitnt'ish-nos) n. A slight degree of 
faintness. 

Faintly, (fantTo) adv. In a feeble or languid man- 
ner ; without vigour or activity ; — ^with a feeble light; 
—in a low tone;- imperfectly;— weakly; timorously. 
Faintness, (fiint'nes) 7i, Loss of strength, colour, and 
respiration, as in a fit; — languor; inactivity; — 
imperfection, as of light or representation;— -mental 
weakness. • 

Fair, (far) a. [A.-S. fdger, Ger. fagar, Icel. fagr.] 


White ; pure ; free from spots or blemishes ; free flt>m 
a dark hue or complexion ; beautiful ; handsome ; — 
clear, as water;— not cloudy or overcast, as the sky, 
weather, &o. ; — blowing in the right dii'ection, as 
wind ; favourable ; <— open ; dh^t, as a passage ; — 
uiiobstmcted ; undefended, as a mark ; — frank ; 
candid, as a statement just ; equitable, as a bai*- * 
gain ; — plain ; legible, as haudwj'iting ; — untarnished ; j 
spotless, as reputation ; — moderate ; middling, as 
means or liveliliood. 

Fair, (far) adv. Clearly ; openly ; frankly ; civilly ; 
honestly ; favourably. 

Fair, (fur) n. A fair woman ; a handsome female. 

Fair, (far) n. [F. fohr, L. forum, market place, or 
feriat, holidays.] Originally a market held at stated 
times in a town or district, for the interchange of 
agricultural and manufactured produce; — now an 
annual holiday gathering for sports and games. 

Fairing, (far ing) ri. A present given or purchased at 
a fair. [novel ; woiidem. 

Fairlies, (far’les) n. pi. [Scot.] Any thing new or 
Fairly, (fAFlo) ndr. In a fair maimer ; clearly; openly; 
distinctly; frankly; honestly. 

Fairness, (fur'ncs) n. The stjito of being fair ; fSreedom 
from spots or stains ; whiteness, as of the skin ; agree- 
abloness, ns of form and fufitures; clearness, m of 
water ; honesty, as of dealing ; candour, as of an 
argument; distinctness, as of liaiulwriting and the like. 
Fairy, (fa're) n. [F. f^xrk, enchantment, from fiei', 
to clmrm, It. fata, from L. Fata.] An imaginary 
supernatural being or 8i>mt, supposed to assume a 
human form, n.ud to meddle fur good or evil in the 
aflaivs of maiikinrl. 

Fairy, (fa're) a. Belonging to fairies;— given by fairiea 
Faith, (fath) n. [1j. Jides, from Jiderv, to trust. ] Belief ; 
assent of tlio mind to a fact or trutl> esiublished by 
ovulence ; reliance oii testimony ; dcpenOence on the 
authority or vermnty of another ; conviction from 
observation or experience ; confidence ; assurance 
belief ill ihe facts and doctrines of the Bible belief 
in the person and work of Clirist; — pei'sonal reliance 
on Christ witli surrender of the heart and will to 
bis service for salvation ; — the ground of Christian 
belief ; the faithftilness of God ; — the object of Christian, 
belief ; doctrine or system of doctrines believed ; creed ; 

— profession of belief in gospel truth ; — strict adherence 
to dulty : fideliry sincerity ; honesty. 

Faithfui, (futh'fool) ({. h’ull of faith ; disposed to be- 
lieve, especially in the declarations and promises of 
Go<i;~keei)ing faith; firm in adhei*ence to promises, j 
contracts, or other ongngemeuts; — firm in the obser- 
vance of duty; loyal ; honest ; — conformable to truth ; 
cxfict; venmiouR tme ; worlliy of lielief. 

Faithfully, (futh'fool-le) adv. In a faithfiil manner. 
Faithfulness, (fath'fOol-nes) n. Quality or chaiaoter of 
being faithful ; fidelity ; truth ; loyalty ; constancy. 
Faithless, (fath'les) a. Doul)ting; distrusting; — ^not 
believing in God: not believing in tlie Christian 
religion ; — not observant of promises ; — ^not true to 
allegiance, duty, or vows ; — false ; poilidious ; treach- 
erous ; — seiving to disappoint or deceive ; deluding. 
Faithlessness, (fathlos-iios) ?«-. Want of faith ; unbelief 
as to revealed religion ; perfidy; treachei’y; disloyalty, 
as in subjects; violation of promises or covenants; 
inconstancy, as of a husband or w ife. 

Fake, (fak) 71. [Scot. /uiA’, fold, A.-S. /acc, space.] A : 

single turn or coil of a cable or hawser. 

FaMr, (ffi-kSr') n. An Oriental religious asoetio or 
begging monk. 

Falcated, (fal.'kS,t-ed) a. [L. falcatus, from falx, sicklo;|*C, ' 
Hooked or bent Bko a sickle or scythe. 

Faloation, (fal-kil'sliun) 7i. Crook^iicss ; a bending in 
the sliape of a sickle. 

Falchion, (fawl'shun) oi. [F. faucJion, fifom L. falx, a 
sickle.] A short broad sword witli a slightly curved 
|x>int; aseuultar. 
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Pi^ooii, (faivltn) n. [L. falco, from falx, a sickle.] 
One of a family of raptorial 
birds, characterized by a short, 
hooked beak, ix>wert\il claws, 
and great destructive power ; 
f-aptcially, one of this family 
trained to the pursuit of other 
birds or game. 

X'alooner, (faw'kn-gr) n. A person 
who bre^s and trains hawks ; 
one who follows the sport of 
fowling with hawks. 

iFaloonet, (fal'kon-et) n. [F. ftil- 
conette.] A small cannon. 

raloon-gentil, (fu-kn-jeii'til) n. A 
falcon when comxdetely bred and 
full feathered. Falcon. j 

Falconry, (fa'kn>rc) u. The art of training hawks; — j 
the practice of taking wild fowls or game by niciuis of j 
ihfi^vvlcs 

Paldatool, (fawld'stool) n. [A.-S. fold, fenhl, fold, and ' 
stool.] A portable seat made to fold up in the manner 
of a camp-stool ; — a .small desk at which the litany is 
enjoined to be sung or .said. 

Falernian, (fa-lgr'nc-an) a. Belonging or pei-taiiiing 
to Faleniia in Italy. 

Palemian, (fa-ler'ne-an) v. Tlio wine made in that 
territoiy, celebrated by Horace, Martial, and other 
Latin authom. 

Pall, (faw'l) V. i. [A.S.frallo'n, Ger. /aUan.] To descend 
firom a higher position to a lower, either suddenly or 
gratlually; to drop down;— to become prostmte; — to 
empty ; to disembogue ; — to cease to live ; to perish ; 
to vanish to be brought forth to decline in power, 
glory, value, or the like to become degraded ; to 
sink into disgi’ace or disrepute; — to sink into vice, 
error, or sin to become embarrassed to pass into 
a new state ; to become ; — to happen; to come to pass; 
•—to light on ; to come by chance ; — to rush on ; to 
assail ;— to become the property of ; to be transferred 
by lot, inheritance, or otherwise ; — to bo dropped or 
uttered carelessly, as w'ords ; — to revolt ; to apostatize; 
— t To sink ; to depress ; to diminish ; to depre- 
ciate:— fell; pp. fulen; ppr. falling. 

Fall, (fawl) u. Act of descending from a higher to a 
lower place by gravity : descent act of dro]>ping or 
tumbling ; — death ; destruction ; overthrow : ruin ; — 
declension in rank, office, or virtue : — downfall ; de- 
gr^atiou ; the apostasy of t)ur first ixirents dimin- 
ution of price or value ; depreciation : — a sinking of 
tone; cadence ; — declivity ; a slope : — descent of water ; 
a cascade ; a cataract ;— extent of descen t ; downfall, 
as of rain or snow ; — a lady’s veil ;— the loose end of a 
tackle. [to thirty-six square ells. 

Fan, (fawl) n. In Scoilntul, a 8ni)crficial mejisure equal 

PallMious, (fal-liVshe-us) «. Deceitful; wearing a false 
appeai'ance ; mislesuling ; sophistical ; — false ; ill- 
founded ; delusive : di8ap]>ointing. 

FaUaoiously, (fal - la 'she - us - le ) adv. In a fallacious 
manner. [fallacious. 

FallaoioiuneM, (fal-la'sho-ns-nes) n. The state of being 

Fallacy, (falla-se) n. [L. jalla.r, from faUnr, to de- 
ceive.] Deceptive or false appearance; deceitfulness; 
Aeoeption ; mistake ; — an argument which professes to 
be decisive of the matter at issue, while, in reality it is 
not; sophistry. 

Fallen, (fawln) a. Dropped ; descended ; degraded ; 
decreased ; ruined. 

FaUibility, (fal-e-bil'e-to) n. State of being fallible; 
liableness to deceive or to be deceived. 

Fallible, (fal'e-bl) a. [L. fallere, to deceive.] Liable to 
fail or mistake ; liable to deceive or be deceived. 

FalUbly, (fal'e-ble) adv. In a fallible manner. 

Falling-siekness, (fawl'ing-sik-nes) n. The epilejisy; 
a disease in which the patient suddenly loses Ids 
senses and ISsUs down, ^ 


Falling-stone, (fawHing-ston) n. A stone faBing 
from the atmosphere ; a meteorite ; an aerolite. 
Fallow, (fal'16) «. [A.-S. fealu, Ger. falo.] Left un- 
tilled or unsow^ed ^ter having been ploughed ; — pale 
red or pale yellow. 

Fallow, (fal'lO) n. Land that has lain a year or more 
uniilled or unsown the plougldng or tilling of land 
without sowing it for a season. 

Fallow, (fal'lb) v. t. To plough, harrow, and break up, 
as laud, without seeding:— iiap. & pp. fallowed ; pp%\ 
fallowing. 

Fallow-deer, (fal'lo-dSr) n. So called from \\»faUoto or 
pale-yellow cf)lour a species of deer, smaller than 
the stag, and most common in England, where it is 
often domesticated in the parks. 

Fallowing, (fal'16-ing) n. The ploughing and harrow- 
ing of land without sowing it. 

Fallowness, (fal'lo-ues) n. A fallow state; harrenness ; 

exemption from liearing fruit. 

False, (fawls) a. [L. /alms, pp. of fallere, to deceive.] 
Untrue ; not conformable to fact ; erroneous ; ill 
founded, {is a claim; unjust; — deficient, as a weight 
or ineiisure; dishonest ; — counterfeit, as coin ; forged, 
as paper unsound, {is a foundation; deceptive; — 
ill-construed, as a verse or quantity ; impiuper 
unfaitiiful ; treacherous ; perfidious ;— feigned ; hypo- 
critical, as tears or grief ; — substituted for another, 
as an heir; supposititious. False heel, the timber 
used below the niain keel, to seiwe both as a defence 
{ind an aid in holding the wind better. 

False, (fawls) adv. N ot truly ; not honestly; falsely. 
False-hearted, (fawls'hart-ed) o. Hollow ; treacher- 
ous ; deceitful ; dishonest ; perfidious. 

Falsehood, (fawls 'hood) n. [From false and hood.] 
W{int of truth or veracity ; an untrue assertion ; — 
want of honesty or integrity ; deceitfiiluoss ; i)ei'fidy ; 
—counterfeit ; imposture. 

Falsely, (fawls'le) adv. In a false manner ; untruly ; 
— ^treacherously; perfidiously. 

Falseness, (fawls'nes) n. 8tate of being false ; want of 
integrity or uprightness;— duplicity; treachery; per- 
fidy; unfaithfulness. 

Falsetto, (fawl-sot'to) n. [L. falsus.] Tliat peculiar 
species of voice in a man, the compass of which lies 
alxive his luitural voice. [fied. 

Falsifiable, (fawls'e-f i-a-bl) a. Capable of being falsi- 
Falsification, (fawls-o-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of making 
false ; a counterfeiting wilful misatatomeut or mis- 
representation. 

Falsifier, (fawls'e-f i-cr) v. One who falsifies, or gives 
to a thing a false ajipearance; a liar; — utterer of 
false coin. 

Falsify, (fawls'o-fi) r. L [Ti. falsus, false, and /accrc, to 
make.] To rejiresont falsely ; to counterfeit; to forge; 

[ — to prove to bo false or untrustworthy ; — ^to violate ; 
to break by falsehood; — to show that an item of 
charge in an account is wrong; — v.i. To tell lies; 
to violate the truth : — iw/w. &; pi), falsified ; ppr. 
falsifying. 

Falsity, (fawls'e-te) n. Quality of being false ; con- 
trariety or inconformity to truth ;~a fa&e assertion ; 
lie; counterfeit. 

Falter, (fawl'ter) v. i. [O. Eng. fanlter, L. fallere.] To 
hesitate ; to stammer ; — to tremble ; to totter ; — to 
fail in distinctness or regularity of exercise— said of 
the mind or of thought '.—imp. & pp. faltered ; 
faltering. 

Faltering, (fawl'tor-ing) n. Feebleness ; deficiency. 
Falteringly, ( fawl'ter-ing-le ) adv. With broken ac- 
cents ; — with trembling, hesitation, or feebleness. 
Fame, (fSm) »?, [L. fama, G. pkemi, I say,] Ihiblic 
report or rumour; — favourable report; — renown; 
notoriety; celebrity. 

Fame, (fam) v. t. To report ; to make &mous :—ivip. 
& 2 ip. fiuned ; ppr. fanung. 

Fomiliax, (fe-mil'e-gr) a. [L. familiaris, from familia, 
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family.} Pertaining to a family ; domestic closely 
acquainted or intimate, as a firiend or companion; 
well Tersed in, as any subject of study ; — unceremoni- 
ous ; free ; easy ; unconstrained ; — well known, as a 
friend ; well understood, as a book or science. 

Pamiliar, (fa-mil'e-gr) n. An intimate ; a close com- 
panion ; — a demon or evil spirit supposed to attend 
at a call one in the service of the inquisition. 
Familiari^, (fa-mil-o-ar'e-te) n. Htato of being famil- 
iar; intimate converse; unconstrained intercourse; 
freedom from ceremony; fellowship ; intimacy ; affa- 
bility. 

Familiarize, (fa-miro-or-iz) v. f. To make familiar or 
intimate ; to habituate ; to accustom ; — to make esisy 
by practice or study : — imp. it pj>. familiarized ; ppr. 
familiarizing. 

Familiarly, (fa-mire-er-le) adr. In a familiar man- 
ner: without formality ;—cominonly; frequently. 
Famuist, (fam'e-lisl) n. Ono of a fanatical scot foundod 
in Holland, and existing in England about 1680, 
called the Familij of Love, from tlio affection its 
members professed to bear to all people. 

Family, (faiu'e-lo) n. [1j. famitia, from faniulmt, ser- 
vant. ] The collective boiiy of persona who live in 
one house, and under one head or manager ; a house- 
hold ; — a tribe or race ; kindrofl ;--couriiO of descent ; 
genealogy; lineage; — honourable descent; — a grouj) 
of kindred individuals, usually more comprehensive 
than a genus, and founded on more indefinite re- 
semblances. 

Famine, (fam'in) n. [L. fames, hunger.! Scarcity of 
food ; deartfi ; a general want of provisions ; desti- 
tution; want; hunger. 

Famish, (fam'isli) v. t. To starve ; to kill or destroy 
with htinger ; — to exhaust the strength of by hunger ; 
— to kill by deprivation or denial of any thing neces- 
sary ; — V. i. To die of hunger ; to starve ; — to suffer 
extreme hunger or thirst -to suffer extremity from 
deprivation : — imp, «& pp. famished ; 2 )pr. famishing. 
Famishment, (famlsh-ment) n. Pain of extreme hun- 
ger or thirst. 

Famous, (fa'mus) a. Celebrated in fame or public 
rejMjrt ; renowned ; distinguished in story ; remark- 
able ; illustrious ; eminent ; in a bad sense, notorious. 
Famously, (fiVmus-lo) adv. With great I'euown or 
fame ; ^mirably ; splendidly. 

Famulus, (fam'ii-lus) n. [L.] Servant or familiar of 
a mti^cian ;— dnidge or door of liard work uiulor a 
superior. 

Fan, (fan) n. [A.-S, fann, Gcr. minna, L. raimus, 
fan, van.] Any instrument used for producing arti- 
ficial currents of air, ]>y the >vafting or revfdving 
motion of a broad surface ; as a lady’s fan, made of 
|)a]X)r, feathers, &c., and agitated by the lian<l to 
cool the face; — a farmer’s implement to winnow 
iprain and blow away the chaff ; — an instrument uscrl 
in iron works to raise the fire or flame ; — a movable 
.part of a window to circulate air and ventilation; — 
any thing spread out like a fan, as a peacock’s tail, 
ja species of gas burner, &;c. ; — a small vane \iscd to 
keep the large sails of a windmill in the direction 
•of the wind. 

Faa, (fan) v. t. To move, as with a fan;— to cool and 
refresh by moving the air with a fan ;— to ventilate ; 

— ^to winnow to raise a fire or flame ; to excite ; 

imp. 6 lp 2 \ faimed; ppr. fanning. 

Fanatic, (fa-nat'ik) n. A person affected by excessive 
enthusiasm, particularly on religious subjects ; wild 
visionary ; bigot ; zealot ; devotee. 

Fanatical, (fa-nat'ik-al) a. [L. fanatieus, from G. 
phainesthai, to appear.] Seeing visions; struck with 
frenzy ; wild and extravagant ; excessively enthusi- 
astic ; superstitious ; higoted- 

Fanatically,. (fa-nat'ik-al-le) adv. In a fanatical 
manner. ^ 

Fanatioiam, (fr-naVe-sizm) n, Excessive enthusiasm ; 


wild and extravagant notions of religion ; religious 
fremsy; superstition. 

Fancier, (fian'se-cr) n. One who is governed by fancy; 
— one who has a sjwcial liking for or interest in cer- 
tain objects ; hence, one who keeps for sale, as birds 
or dogs. 

Fanciful, (faii'se-fool) a. Full of fancy ; guided by 
faiioy ; whimsical, said of persons ; — dictated by 
fancy ; abounding in iraa^s, as a book ; — unreal ; 
visionary; fiintastical ; capricious; whimsical. 
Fancifully, (fan'se-fool-le) adv. In a fanciful manner; 
Avildly. 

Fanciless, (fan'so-les) a. Having no fancy ; destitute 
of pooticfU. thought or imagination. 

Fancy, (fan'se) n. (G. pkantasia, from jthaivcin, to 
api)ear.J Imagination; conceptive faculty; idealiza- 
tion ; — power by which the mind forms to itself 
images or representations of outward tilings, persons, 
or scenes ; — mental power of recalling and reproduc- 
ing images i)r ideas ; — faculty of expressing such 
images or idejus in literary or artistic fomi ; t^te ; — 
notion ; inclination; liking whim ; caprice; humour; 
—a vain or fiilse ideii ; — something that pleases or 
entertains without real valtio. 

Fancy, (fan'se) v. i. To figure to one’s self ; to imagine ; 
to lielieve ; to supiHiae ; — v. t. To form a coucoption 
of ; to imagine ; — to have a liking for ; to be xileasod 
with; to desire : — & pp. fancied; pirv. fancying. 
Fancy, (fan'se) a. Ada^ited to xdease the fancy or taste. 
Fandango, (fan-dan'go) «. [Sp.J A lively donee prac- 
tised in Sxiaiu and Spanish America. 

Fane, (fjiii) n. [L. fanmn, from fan, to speak.] A 
temple ; a iilace consecratoil to religion ; a church. 
Fanfare, (fan-far') n. [F.J A flourish of trumpets; — a 
lively hunting tune. 

Fanfaron, (fan'fa-ron) n. fR, Sp. /aw/tfr)‘o».] A bully; 
a swaggerer ; an emi>ty boaster. 

Fanfaronade, (fan-fa-ron-ad') n. Vain boasting; osten- 
tj^ion ; bluster. 

Fang, (fang) n. [A.-S. fanp, a taking.] The tusk of a 
boar or other animal by wliich the prey is seized and 
held ; a long pointed tooth ; — a claw or talon ; — that 
Avhich is seized and canied off ; Ixioty ; stolen goods. 
Fang, (fang) r. t. To cat-ch ; to seize ; to lay hold of ; 
to grille ; to clutch ; to snatch ; to grasi>. 
ranged, (fang«i) a. Having teeth, claws, or other pre- 
liensile weaxions. [toothless. 

Fangless, (fang'lca) a. Having no fangs or tusks ; 
Fanner, (fan'er) n. One who fans a ciiuular machine 
with revolving vanes, iilaced in a door or window, 
Ac., and set in motion by the cuiTent of air xiassing 
through it; a ventilator An agricultural imple- 

ment for seiiai ating the grain from the chaff. 

Fanon, (fan'un) n. [F. fa.non, h. pannus.] An em- 
broidered scarf worn round the left arm of a Koman 
Catliolio jiriest, in the celebration of the mass ; — a 
flag ; an ensign. 

Fan-palm, (fan'pam) n. The talipot-tree, a native of 
the East Indies. It attains to the height of 60 or 70 
feet, with a straight trunk crowned by a tuft of enor- 
mous leaves. 

Fan-tail, (fan'tiiJ) n. A variety of the domestic pigeon, 
so called from the fan-liko shape of their tmls a 
form of gas-burner. 

Fantasia, (fan-tu'zhe-a) n. [It ] A musical comx^osition 
of various airs and movements according to the 
author’s or performer’s fancy ; a capriccio. 

Fantastic, (fan-tas'tik) a. Fanciful ; jiroduoing or 
existing only in ima^nation ; — having the nature of 
a phantom indulging the vagaries of imagination; 
— ^irregular ; wild ; capricious. . fjnanner. 

Fantaatically, (fan-tas'tik-al-le) adv. In a fantastic 
Fantom, (fan'tom) n. [F. fantome, L. pkantasma.'] 
Something that ajApears to the imagination; a spectre; 
a ghost; an axiparition. 

Far, (far) o. [A^-S. /tiojr, fyr, L. pom'Ot G. jporrd.] 
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Distant. iSL way direction ; remote j— contrary to design ] Farrago, (far-i-a'go) n, [L. ft'om /ar, grain.] A mass 


of the two. 

FsT) (f&r) adtV. To a ^eat extent or distance of space ; 
•^to a G^eat distance in time from any point; remotely; 
—in great part ;— -in a great proportion ; by many 
degrees ; very much ;— to a certain point, degree, or 
distance. 

Farandams, (far'on-dams) n. A kind of fabric made of 
silk and wool. 

Faroe, (fare) n. [L. farsuss, pp. of farcire, to stnff.] 
Stuffing, like that used in dressing a fowl ; force- 
meat ; — a low style of comedy in which qualities and 
actions are exaggerated for the purpose of exciting 
mirth and laughter; — ^ridiculous or empty sliow. 
Faicioal, (f&rslk-al) a. Belonging to a farce ; appro- 
priated to farce ; ludicrous deceptive ; illusory. 
Farcically, (fars'ik-al-le) udv. In a manner suited to 
farce; ludicrously; ridioulojisly. 

Farcin, (fars'in) v. (F. farcin, frcjin L. fnreire.'] A 
disease of the absorbents, afi'ectmg the skin and its 
blood-vessels. [pack, load, or burden. 

Fardel, (far'del) n. [It. fardello, Sp. fardel.] A little 
Fare, (far) v. i. [A.-S. (Jo. /«mw, iJer. fahren.] To 
go; to pass; to journey; to travel; — ^to be in any 
state, good or bad ; — to be treated or entertained at 
table ; to feed to liappen well or ill ; — imjy. & 
fared; ppr. faring. 

Fare, (fiir) n. I^rioo of passage by land or water 
food ; provisions for the table. 

Farewell, (far'wel) iaterj. [Fare and toell] Go %vell ; 
good-by ; adieu ; a wish of happiness or AvelfaJto at 
parting ; a parting compliment. 

FareweU, (tar'woi) n. a wish of happiness or welfare 
at parting ; adieu ; — act of departure ; leave-taking. 
Farewell, (faFwel) a. Farting; valedictory. 
Far-fetohed, (far'fecht) a. Brought from far ; — ^not 
easily or natiu’ally deduced or iiitroduced; — ^forced; 
strained. 

Farina, (fa-ri'na) n. [L. meal, flour, from far, S. sort 
of grain.] The flour of any species of corn or staiuhy 
root;— starch or fecula, one of tho inoximate i)rinciples 
of vegetables. 

Fatinaoeous, (far-in-a'she-us) a. Consisting or made of 
meal or flour ; — yielding farina or flour ; — like iuc;U ; 
mealy ; pei*tainiug to meal. 

Farle, (1^1) n. [A.-S. feorth dael, fourth or quarter 
cake.] A small cake or biscuit. 

Farm, (farm) n. [O. Eng. ferme, fai-m, abode, Sp.firmn, 
bargain, contract, from L, jirnm.n, fast] A tract of 
land inclosed or sot apart for cultivation by a tenant; 
—an extended piece of ground devoted by its owner 
to agriculture ; a landed estate. 

Farm, (farm) v. t. To lease or let for an equivalent, as 
land for a rent ; — to give up to another, a.s an estate, a 
business, revenue, privilege, Ac., on condition of re- 
ceiving a percentage of what it yields ; — to take at a 
certain rent or rate ; — to cultivate, as lan<l ;—v. i. To 
till the sqU; to labour us an agriculturist: — inq). & 


pp. famxed; ppr. farming. 

Fannable,^^4rm'a-bl) a. Fit or capable of being fanned. 
Farm-bailiff, (farm'ba-lif) n. An overseer appointed 


to superintend the farming operations ; IutkI steward. 
Farmer, (firm'er) n. One who farms, as a cultivator 
,<rf' leased ground; — one who takes taxes, customs, 
excise, or other duties, to collect for a certain rate per 
cent. ; — an agriculturist ; a husbandman. 

Famssry, (f&nu'er-e) n. The building and yards neces- 
sary ff>r the business of a farm. 

Farm-house, (farmOious) 7i. A house atteched to a 
Jhnu ; the residence of the farmer. [land. 


Faiming, (flkrm^ing) n. The business of cultivating 
Faro, (fa'rd) n. [So called because a Pharaoh was 
represented on one of the cards.] A game at cards 
in which a person plays against tho hank kept by the 
proprietor tho table. 


Farrier, (far're-er) n. [O. Eng. fsrrer. It. ferraro, F, 
ferrer, from L. ferrum, iron.] A smith who shoes 
horses a veterinary surgeon. 

Farriery, (far're-§r-e) n. Art of shoeing horses ; — art 
of preventing, curing, or mitigating the diseases of 
horses and cattle ; veterinary art. 

; Farrow, (far'ro) n. [A.-S. fcarh, Ger. feikel.] A lit- 
ter of pigs. 

Farrow, (far'ro) r. t. & i. To bring forth, as pigs: 
—imp. & pp. farrowed ; ppr. farrowing. 

Farther, (fa^Tiier) a. comp, of far. More remdte ; — 
tending to a greater distance; longer additional ; 
further. 

Farther, (far'xHcr) adv. At or to a greater distance ; 
beyond; — moreover; in addition ; further. 

Farthest, (fai-'Tnest) a. sapcrl. of far. Most distant 
or remote; furthest. [tance. 

Farthest, (fai’'Tiic8t) adv. At or to the greatest dis- 
Farthing, (far'THing) n. [A.-S. fcordha, the fourth, 
from feoiei', four.] Tho fourth of a penny; hence, 
very small price or value. 

Farthingale, (fiu-'Tiiing-grd) n. [O. Eng. fardingale, F. 

vertugadin.] A hoo]) petticoat. 

Fasces, (fas'sez) n.pL. [L. faicU, bundle, allied to 
fascia, band.] An axe tied up with a bundle ^ 
of rods and borne before tbe Roman magis- 
trates as a badge of their anthoi’ity. 

Fascet, (fiis'sot) n. An iron instrument used H 
in making glass bottles. m 

Fascia, (fa'she-a) n. A fillet, band, or sash ; — M 
a bandage ; a ligiituro ;— a flat member pro- ® 
jecting in a building the belt of a planet; B 
— a tliin tendirious covering which surrounds B 
the muscles of the limbs and binds them in Fasces, 
their places. 

Fascial, (f;is'se-al) a. Belonging to the fasces. 
Fasciated, (fas'Be-rAt-ed)o. [L. fasciatus, pp. of fasciare, 
from fascia, baud.] Bound with a fillet, sash, or 
baiuhigo; — ^flattened in form by growth. 

Fascicle, (fas'so-kl) n. [L. fasciculus, diminutive of 
fa.'tcis.] A close cluster or cyme, with the flowers 
much crow'ded togetlier, as in the sweet-william. 
Fasciculated or Fascicular, (ffis-sik'u-iat-ed) a. Grow- 
ing in bundles or bunches from tho same point. 
Fasciculus, (fas-sik'u-lus) n. [L.] A little bundle ; — a 
division of a book ; — a bouquet ; a nosegay. 

Fascinate, (fas'se-nat) v. t. [L, fascinare.] To bewitch ; 
to enchant ; — to excite and allure irresistibly or iwwer- 
fullv ; to charm ; to cajrtivate :~imp. & pp. iaioin- 
ated; pp?’. fascinating. 

Fascination, (fas-se-na'.shuii) hi. Tlie act of fascinating, 
bewitching, or enclianting ; enchantment; witch- 
craft; unseen, inexplicable influence; — that which 
fascinates ; a charm ; a spoil ; attraction. 

Fascine, (fas'sen) n. [Ij. fascina, from fascis, bundle.] 
A fagot ; a bundle of rods or of small sticks of wood 
used in luisiiig batteries, in filling ditches, Ac. 
Fashion, (fiish'un) n. {L. faclio, a making, from 
faacre, to make.] Tho make or form of any thing; 
pattern ; model ; workmanship ; execution ; — ^tho pre- 
vailing mode or style, especially of dress; shape; 
cut ; — mode of action ; manner ; sort ; way ; custom ; 
— ^good society ; genteel air. 

Fashion, (fash'uii) v.t. To form; to give shape or 
figure to ; to mould ; — to fit ; to adapt ; to accom- 
modate ; — to counterfeit : — imp. & pp. faiddoned ; ppr. 
fashioning. 

Fashionable, ( fash'un-a-bl ) a. Conforming to the 
fashion or established mode ; — established by custom 
or use ; current ; prevailing at a particular time ; — 
observant of the fashion or customary mode ; modii^; 
stylish -genteel ; well bred. 

Fashionable, (&sh'un-a’bl) n. A i^rson of fastiion — 
used oluofly in tho i>lural. 
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; to harass:— & pp, fatigued; ppr. | 

3fatiimitet, (fat'im-its) n. pi. Arabian princes who i 
claim descent from Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet. 

ratling, (fatting) n. A lamb, kid, or other young 
animal fattened for slaughter; a fat animal. 

Fatly, (fat'le) <idv. Grossly ; greasily. 

Fatness, (fat'ncs) n. [From/af.] Quality of being fat ; 
^rpulency ; fulness of flesh ;~honco, richness ; fer- 
tility ; fruitfulness ; — that wliich is fat or greasy ; 
that which makes fat or fertile. 

Fatten, (fat'n) v. t. To make fat ; to fill full ; to feed 
for slaughter ; — to make fertile atul fruitful ; to 
enrich r. i. To grow fat or corpulent :—imp. &pp. 
fattened ; ppr, fattening. 

Fattener, (fat'n-er) n. One who, oj* that w'liich, fattens. 

Fattiness, (fat'e-nes) v. The state of being fatty; 
grossness. 

Fatty, (fat'e) a. Containitig fat, or having its qualities; 
grei^ ; unctuous ; oleaginous. 

Fatuily, (fa-tiVe-te) n. Weakness or imbecility of mind; 
feebleness of intellect; foolisliness. 

Fatuous, (fat'n-us) o. [L. faivus^.] Feeble in mind; 
weak ; silly ; idiotic ; — impotent ; without rofility ; 
illusory. 

Faubourg, (fo-boorg') i?. (F. from faux, false, and 

hourff, a market town.] A suburb in French cities. 

Faucal, (fa^v^kal) a. [L. fnacosi, throat.] Pertaining 
to the fauces or ojieniug of the throat. 

Fauces, (faw'se/) n. pi. [L.] The jxjsterior part of the 
mouth, tei-minated by the pharynx and larynx. 

Faucet, (faw'set) n. [Jj, fauceit.] A fixture for draw- 
ing liquor from a cask or vessel, consisting of a tube 
stopped with a peg, spigot, or slide. 

Faufd, (faw'fel) tt. The fruit of a species of the palm 
tree. (hon*eiice. 

Faugh, (faw) inter). Exclamation of contempt or ab- 

Faujasite, (faw''jas-it) n. A ininoral ; a hydrous sili- 
cate of alumina. 

Fault, (fawlt)?!. fF. fuiUCf It. fallo, L. fallere, to 
deceive.] A failing ; an error; a inisteke; a blunder; 
— a want; defect; absence; lack;— a moral fliiling; 
imperfection ; neglect of duty ; impropriety ; sliglit 
oflence; — a difficulty; a puzzle; — losing of the scent 
in hunting ; — a breiik or intcrnqition of strata. 

Fault, (fawlt) v. t. To charge with a fault ; (o accuse ; 
— to cause a displacement in— said of strata or veins ; 
— V. i. To fail ; to lack ; to Ijo deficient or wrong ; to 
commit a fault : — imp. & pp. faulted ; j>pr. faulting. 

Faulter, (fawl'ter) n. One who commits a fault ; an 
offender. [ably. 

Faultily, (fhwlt'c-lo) adv. In a faulty manner ; blam- 

Faultiness, (fawlt' e-nes) 7i. State of being faulty, 
defective, or erroneous ; defect. 

Faultless, (fawlt'les) a. Without fault; froo from 
blemish ; spotless ; stainless ; jiurfect. 

Faultlessly, (fkwines-lo) ado. in a faultless mannhr. 

Faultlessness, (fawlt'les-nes) «. p^codom from faults 
or defects. 

Faulty, (iawlt'e) a. Containing faults, blemishes, or 
defers ; defective ; imiierfect ;— guilty of a fault or of 
faults ; blamable ; censurable ; — wrong ; erroneous. 

Faun, (fawn) 71. [L. Faunun, from faverc^ to be fav- 
ourable.] A demigod supiwsed to inhabit the woods 
—usually represented as half goat and half man. 

Fauna, (fawn'a) n. [L. Fauni, rural deities among 
the i^mans.] The animals of any given area or 
epoch. [quisitions ; a naturalist. 

FaWst. (fewn'ist ) n. Ono who attends to rural dis- 

Fdutenii, (f6-tul') n. [F.] An ann-chair, usually 
b i ghjy ornamented ; hence, a seat or membership in 
the French Academy. 

Faux pas, (ffi'pd) n. A fldse step; a mistake. 

Favillous, (fa-vil'us) a. [L. favilla, glowing ashes.] 
Ck>nfiisting of, pertaining to, or resembling ashes. 

(f a^ydn'o-an) a. [L. favomus, the western 
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breeze.] Blowing from the west; foitunate; favour- 
able ; prosperous. 

Favose, (fa-vos') a. [L. favuA, honeycomb.] Honey- 
combed ; like the section of a 
honeycomb ; having pits, dt- 
pressions, or cells. 

Favour, (fa'ver) n. [L, fnvere, 
to be favourable.] Kind re- 
gard; propitious aspect; — ^friendly 
disiKMition ; regard ; counten- 
ance ; — inclination to support; 
defence ;— a kind act or tiffice ; 
grjvce; good Arill; — mitigation of 
punishment; lenity; mildness _ 
advantage ; oppoi-tunity ; — object of regard ; person c 
thing favoured; — a gift or present ; a lady’s token of 
regard to be worn or disphayod ; — a letter. 

Favour, (f.T,'ver) v. t. To l egard with kindness ; to 
support; to befriend; — to afford advantages to; to 
facilitate; — to eiise; to siiare ; — to resemble in feature: 
— nil]). &L pp. favoured; ppr. favouring. 

Favourable, (faver-a-bl) a. M.oiiifesting or indicating 
I^artiality ; propitious ; friendly; — advantageous ; con- 
ducive; beneficial ; suitable ; fit. 

Favourableness, (ffv' ver-a-bl-nes) n. Condition or 
quality of being favourable; kindness; suitableness. 
Favourably, (fa'ver-a-ble) adv. In a favourable man- 
ner ; kindly. 

Favourite, (fa'ver-It) v. A person or thing regarded 
with peculiar favour ; ono treated with partiality ; a 
darling ; a minion. 

Favourite, (fd'ver-it) a. Regarded with iiarticular 
affection, esteem, or ])reference. 

Favouritism, (fa'ver-it-izuj) n. The disposition to pro- 
mote the interest of a fa\ ouritc ; partiality ; — exercise 
of power by favourites. 

Favourless, (fii'vcr-Jes) a. Unfavoured ; not regaivled 
with favour ; having no patronage or countenance. 
Fawn, (fawn) n, [F. foot}.] i young fallow deer ; a 
buck or doe of the first year. 

Fawn, (fawai) r. ?. fO. Eng. 

J’au'hne^ A.-S. to 

rejoice, flatter, wheedle.] To 
coiiiii favour by low cring- 
ing, and tl»o like, as a dog; ' 

— to court servilely ; to flat- i 
tor meanly: — iyitp. A pp. 
fawned; ppr. fawning. 1 
Fawn-coloured, (fawn'kul ord) 
a. Having a colour resem- 
blinjj that of a young deer. 

Fawningly, (fuwai'ing-le) adv. 
manner ; obsequiously. 

Fay, (fa) n. A fairy ; an elf. 

Fay, (fa) v. t. [Contracted from fadge.] To lit ; to 
suit ; to unite closely with. 

Fayalite, (fa'al-it) n. A black, greenish, or brownish 
ininorjil, consisting chielly of the silicate of iron— so 
called from the island Fayal, where it is found. 

Fealty, (fe'al- to) n. [L. jidelilas, from ./7deK«.] Fidel-' 
ity to one’s lord ; fidelity to a suijcrior power, or to 
a government ; homage ; loyaJty. 

Fear, (fer) v . [ A. -S. far, fear, danger. ] A painful emo- 
tion excited by an expectation of evil, or the appre- 
hension of impending danger ; anxiety ; solicitude ; 
alaiTii ; dread; terror; — holy awe and reverence of 
God;— the worship of God;— the law' and word of 
God proper respect ; due regard ; — the cause or 
ground of alarm ; — the object of aiipreliension or 
dreatl. 

Fear, (fer) v. t. To feel a painful apprehension of; to 
be afraid of ; — ^to liave a reverential awe of; to vener- 
ate ;— to affright ; to temfy ;~~v. i. To be in appre- 
hension of evil ; to be afraid :—imp. & pp. feared : 
ppr. fearing. , 

Fearful, (forTOOl) a. Full of fear; afraid; frighteued;— 
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incliiiod to fear ; easily frightened ; timid ; timorous ; 
— inspiring fear ; exciting apprehension or terror ; ter- 
rible ; dreadful j—awful. 

Fearfully, (fer'fodl-le) adr. In a fearful manner. 
Fearfulnesa, (fer'fool-nes) n. State of being fearful ; 
apprehension. 

Fearless, (ffir'les) a. Free from fear or apprehension; 
daring; courageous; intrepid ; midaunted. 

Fearlessly, (f6r'les-le) adv. In a fearless maimer; 
intrepidly. 

Fearlessness, (fcr'Jes-nes) v. State or quality of being 
fearless ; courage ; boldness ; intreiudity. 

Feasibility, (feu-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being feasible; 
jparacticabilitv. 

Feasible, (f<lze-bl) a. [F. faisihle, from falre, to make 
i>r do, L. Capable of being done, executed, 

or effected ; practicable, [bility. 

Feasibleness, (f« 2 'o-i)l-iies) u. Feasibility; practica- 
Feasibly, (fez'e-ble) adv. PvfMjticabiy. 

Feast, (feat) n. fL. feat am, Ger. feat, F. A fes- 

tival; a holiday; a solemn, or more commonly, a 
joyous anniversary ; — a festive or Joyous meal; a rich 
repost ; a banquet ; — something delicious or highly 
agreeable: atreatl; — revel; carousiil ; festtval. 

Feast, (fCst) v. i. To eat sumptuously ; to dine or sup 
on rich provisions; — to bo highly gratified or de- 
lighted ; — if. t. To entertain with sum]jtuou8 iirovi- 
sitiiis ; — to delight ; to gratify luxuriously; to jiauqier. 
Feaster, (fest'^r) n. Gne who fares deliciously; one 
who entertains magnificently. 

Feasting, (fOat'iug) n. 'J'he act of eating luxuriously ; 
a feast ; a rich entertainment. 

Feat, (fSt) n. [L. factum, from faceir, to make or 
do,] An act: a deed; an oxidoit; — a striking act 
of strength, skill, or ennning ; a trick. 

Feather, (feTH'gr) n. [A.-S. fedher, G. pfevon, L. 

One of the growths, generally formed of a central 
quill and a vane on each 'side of it, which make tip 
the covering of a bird ; a plume ; something resemb- 
ling a feather ; — an ornament ; an empty title ; — spe- 
cies; kind; nature. 

Feather, (feTU'er) r. t. To dre.ss in foathei’S ; to furnish 
with a feather, as an arrow or a cap;— to a<Jorn ; to 
deck; — to tread, as a cock ; — to feather an oar, to turn 
the blade horizontally in lifting from the water: — 
imp. & pp. feathered ; ppr. feathering. 

Feather-bed, (feTii'er-bod) u. A bod stuffed with feath- 
ers ; a soft bed. [with fcatheix 

Feathered, (feTii'erd) a. Clothe<l, covered, or fitted 
Feathermgs, (feTn'§r-ings)w. p/. Tlie ornamental cusps 
or projecting points forming a lace-like ornament 
within the siKiudrils of an arch. 

Featheiy, (f«Tii'er-c) a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
covere<l with feathers. [adroitly. 

Featly, (f6tie) udv. [From/mf.] Neatly; dexterously; 
Feature, (fet'ur) n. [F. fa it are, fashion, make, from 
L. factura, a making, formation, from facere, to 
make.] Make, form, or appearance of the body; — 
the cast or appearance of the human face, and espe- 
cially of any single part of the fiice ; a lineament — 
often used m the plural for the face, the counten- 
ance;— c^t or structure of any tiling; any marked 
peculiarity ; outline ; prominent part ; characteristic. 
Featureless, (fet'to-les) a. Having no distinct features. 
Featurely, (fCt'ur-le) a. Having features showing 
marked peculiarities. 

Feaze, (fez) v. i. To untwist, as the end of a roj)o. 
Febriflo, (fe-brifik) a. [b. febria, fe\er,, and /acere, to 
make.] Producing fever ; feverish. 

Febrifuge, (feb^re-fuj) n. [h, febrU, fever, and fugare, 
to put to flight.] A medicine serving to mitigate or 
remove fever. 

Febrifuge, (feVre-fuj) a. Having the quality of miti- 
gating or Bubdumg fever ; antifebrile. 

Febrile, (feTiril) V (L. febrU, fever.] Pertaming to 
faver j indicathig feyer oy deiive4 ffo^ it, 


February, (feVrd6-Br-e) n, [L. Febimariv*, from feb- 
rim, the Boman festival of purification, and febmare, 
to purify, expiate.] The second month in the year. 
In common years this montli contains 28 days ; in 
the bissextile or leap year, 2!) days. 

Fecal, (fe'kal) a. [L. fcBx, pi. fcBcem.] Pertaining to 
or contiiining dregs or feces. 

Feces, (fS'sCz) «. y>/. Dregs; lees; sediment; — excrement. 
Feck, (felr)w. [Scot.] Quantity or number; the most 
part of ; the gi-eatest number of. 

Feckless, (fekTes) a. [Scot.] Spiritless ; weak ; feeble; 
worthless. 

Feculence, (fek'u-lens) u. State or quality of being fecu- 
lent ; muddiness : foulness; — sediment; lees; dregs. 
Feculent, (fokTi-lont) a. [Ij. feculentus, from fivx.] 
Foul with extraneous or impure substances ; dreggy ; 
muddy ; tlnck ; turbid. 

Fecundate, (fG'kund-at) v. t. [L. fecundare, from the 
root of fartia.] I’o make fruitful or prolific ;— to ira- 
jiregnate : — imp. & pj). fecundated; ppr. feexmdating. 
Fecundation, (fd-knnd-a'shun) n. The act of making 
fmitful ; imiuegiiation. 

Fecundity, (fe-kund'e-te) n. Quality or power of pro- 
ducing fruit or young in groat numbers; fniitful- 
ness ; — ^fertility ; richness of invention. 

Federal, (fed'rr-al) a. [L. fcedii.% league.] Pertaining 
to a league or treaty. [alists. 

Federalism, (fed'er-al-izm) n. The principles of Feder- 
Federalist, (fed'er-al-iat) u. An advocate of union in 
America — term applied to those wlio seek to strengthen 
the autliority of the l'’edcral govei’ninent, in opiK>si- 
tion to the Confederalists or Confederates, who seek 
to strengthen tlie authority of the separate states. 
Federate, (fed'gr-at) a. [Ij. fa’deratm, from faduft, 
league.] United by compact; leagued ; confederate. 
Federation, (fod-cr-a'shun) n. The act of uniting in a 
league ; — a league ; a confederacy. 

Federative, (fed'er-at-iv) a. Uniting: joining in a 


Fee, (fe) w. [A.-S. feoh, cattle, G. p6n, flock, L. pfcus.] 
Possession of land ; pro}>erty in general ; — rewaid for 
services ; recompense ; roinuneration ; especially, 1 * 0 - 
ward for professional services ; — cliaige ; claim ; offi- 
cial due : — land or tenement liold on conditions ; — a 
light to the use of a supeiior's land, as a stipend 
for services to be jjeriormed or rent to be paid ; the 
land so held ; a fief. 

Fee, (fC) r. t. To rew ard for services performed or 
t<^ be peribrineil ; to recompense ; to hire ; to bribe ; 
— imp. & pp. feed; p 7 >r. feeing. 

Feeble, (fe'bl) a. [O. Eng. feble, F. faible, L. ffebilU, 
wretched, from JUtc, to weep.] Weak ; deficient in 
physical strenf^h ; infirm ; — not loud; faint, as€the 
voice ; — not bright or strong ; im\>erfect, as light or 
colour; — wanting vigour ; languid, as efforts slow, 
as motion ; — imbecile ; incapable, as the mind. 

Feeble-minded, (fc'bl-mind-ed) a. Weak in mind; irre- 
solute ; inconstant. 

Feebleness, (fe'bl-nes) n . Qua! ity or condition of being 
feeble ; weakness of body or mind ; infirmity. 

Feebly, (fe'blc) adv. In a feeble manner; weakly; 
without strength. 

Feed, (fed) v. t. [A. -S. ftdan, Go. fodian.’\ To give food 
to; to supply with nourishment ; — to fill the wants of; 
to satisfy; to nourish; to cherish; — to graze; to 
cause to be cropped by feeding: — to supply with 
materials, as a printing press with paper ; to supply 
with fuel, as an engine ; — v. i. To take food ; to oat ; 
— to subsist by eating ; to prey; — to i^astui^ ; to graze: 
— imp. & pp. fed; ppr. feeding. 

Feed, (fed) n. That which is eaten by beasts; pro- 
vender; fodder;— a grazing or pasture ground;— 
allowance of provender given to a horse, oow', ifco. 

Feeder, (fed'gr) n. One who gives food ; — one who, or 
that which feeds a printing-press or other machine ; 
—one TPhp eats or subsists one who fattens cattle 
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for filAughttar; — a fountain or chatmol that supplies 
a main canal with water a branch railroad, or a 
Mde line wdiich increases the business of the main line, 
i Seeding, (fSd^ing) a. The act of eating:- that which 
' iseatra; nourishment; victuals; — ^pasture. 

Seel, (flBl) v.i. IA.-S. Man gefilan^ L. palpare.] To 
perceive bj the touch ; — ^to touch ; to examine by 
touching]; hence, to make trial of : to test to suifer 
or enjoy ; to exi^rience ; to be affected by ; — to have 
an inward persuasion of ; to know intuitively ; — v. i. 
To have i)erceptiou by the touch, or the nerves of 
sensation ; — tt) have the sensibilities moved or affected; 
— to perceive one’s self to be — followed by an adjec- 
tive descriinng the inward shite, <feo; — ^to know with 
feeling; hence, to know oeitainly: — imp. <& pp. felt; 
ppr, feeling. 

Seel, (fel) n. Sense of feeling ; perception a sensa- 
tion oommunicfited by touching. 

Seeler, (fGl'gr) n. One who, or that which, fcoLs; — 
one of the organs with w’ljich certain animals are 
furnished for trying objects by tlie touch ; a palp ; — 
a projiosal, obseiwatiou, or the like, put forth to ascer- 
tain the views of others. 

Feeling, (fel'ing) a. I’osscssing great sensibility ; sen- 
sitive ;— expressive of groat sensibility ; afiecting ; 
interesting ; exciting. 

Feeling, (fel'ing) «. One of the five senses ; sense of 
touch ; — an act or state of iierception by the senses ; 
consciousness; — capacity of the soul for omotioiial 
states ; sensibility ; — any state or condition of emo- 
tion ; any mental state. 

Feelingly, (fel'ing-le) adv. In a feeling maimer ; affect- 
ingly ; tenderly ; sympathetically. 

Feign, (fan) v. t. [F. /eindre, L. f ngere.] To conceive 
by an act of mind; to imagine; to invent; — to 
make a show of ; to pretend ; to assume a false ap- 
pearance; to counterfeit; to dissomblo; to relate falsely: 
-^mp. & pp. feigned ; ppr, feigning. 

Feignedly, (fan'od-le) adv. lii an assumed or ficti- 
tious manner ; in pretence. 

Feigning, (fanning) n. A hypocritical appearance ; an 
artful contrivance ; deception. 

Fe^ingly, (fan'ing-lo) adv. In a feigning maimer; 
with a false appearance. 

Feint, (faiit) n. That which is feigned ; an assumed 
or deoeiitive appearance ; a pretence a seeming aim 
at one part when another is intended to be struck; a 
mock attack; false show. 

Feint, (fant) v, i. To make a feint or mock attack. 
Feldspar, (feld'spar) n. [Ger. feldapath, from feld, 
field, and spath, spar.] A crystalline mineral, some- 
what vitreous in lustre, and breaking rather easily in 
tS|D directions. It consists of silica, alumina, and 
potash: — also Felspar; feldspath. 

Feldspathic, (feld-spath'ik) a. Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, feldspar. 

Felicitate, (fS-lis'it-ut) v.i, [L, feikitarc, felix, happy.] 
To make very haiipy; to delight;— to express joy or 
pleasure to ; to congratulate : — imp. & pp. felicitated; 
jppt*. felicitating. 

Fcuicitation, (fC-lis-it-a'shun) n. Act of felicitating; 
congratulation. 

FeUMtous, (fe-lis'it-us) rt. [L. /<?War, happy.] Happy; 
delightful ; skilful ; well applied or expressed ; ap- 
propriate. [ner. 

FeUcitously, (f§-lis'it-us-le) adv. In a felicitous man- 
Sy^Ucityf (fe-lVe-te) ti. State of being happy ; bless- 
edness that which promotes happiness ; a successful 
or gratii^jdug event or circumstance ; prosperity ; en- 
J(^ent; blias; beatitude. 

!Feiuie« (L./eHnu8, from Pertain- 

ing to a cat, 

Fetfof (ISlis) n: A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
ineduding the liou, tiger, panther, cat, and similar 
animals, ohanseterized by the gieat development of the 
organa of destractioOf as in tlm teeth and cla^a 


Pell, (fel) a. [Celt, fall, fat, bad, evil, A, -8. fell, 
D. /«].] Cruel ; barbarous ; inhuman ; fierce ; savage ; 
ravenous ; bloody. 

Fell, (fel) n. [A.-S. fell, Icel. fell, Go. Jill, aUied to 
L. pelUs.] A skin or hide of a beast. 

Fell, (fel) V. t. [A.-S. fellan, fyllan, causative form of 
feallan, to fall.] To cause to fall; to prostiate; to 
knock down ;— -to cut or hew down ; — to sew or hem 
—said of seams only: — imp, & pp. felled ; ppr. felling. 
Fell, (fel) w. [Ger. fds.] A barren hiU ; a rocky moun- 
tain ; a tract of high nnarable land. 

Fellah, (fel'la) n. A peasant or cultivator of the soil 
among the Egyptians, Syrians, &c. 

Feller, (fol'cr) n. One who fells, hews, or knocks 
down. [barity. 

Fellness, (fol'nes) ?i. State of being fell or cruel ; bar- 
Fellow, (fel'lo) v. [0. Eng. felawe, A.-S. felaw, from 
fdigean, to follow.] One who follows ; an adherent; 
a companion ; a comrade ; an associate ; — a man with- 
out good breeding or w^orth ; — an equal in power, 
rank, character, or the like ; — one of a pair; a mate ; — 
ai)erson; an individual ; — one of the associates in an 
English college admitted to share in its revenues ; a 
iiicrnborof a literary or scien title society or coipora- 
tioii ; — one of the trustees of a college. 

FeUow-citizen, (fel'16-sit'e-zen) it. A citizen of the 
same nation, state, or city. 

Fellow-count^man, (ferio-kiin'ire-iiian) n. One of the 
same country. [race or kind. 

Fellow-creature, ( fel'ld-krGt'ur ) n. One of the same 
Fellow-feeling, (ferio-fel'ing) n. Symiiatliy; a like feel- 
ing ; joint intei'est. 

Fellow-heir, (fel'16-ar) n. A joint heir ; a co-heir ; one 
who has a right to a share of the same inheritance. 
Fellow-labourer, (fol'Io-lri'bcr-er) a. One who labours 
at the same business or design. 

Fellowship, (fcrio-ship) ii. Companionship; society;— 
association; combination; — partnership; joint interest: 
— comimny; frequency of intercourse ; social familiar- 
ity; fondness of and fitness for festivity; — a founda- 
tion for the maintenance, on certain conditions, of 
a resident scholai* ;— the lule for divhiing profit and 
loss among partners. 

Fellow-Btudent, (fcrid-.stri'dent) n. One who prosecutes 
his studies in tlie same coiupmiy or class with another. 
Felly, (fel'c)ii. [A.-S. J'dg, felge.] The exterior rim, 
or a part of the rim of a wlieel : — also Felloe. 

Felly, (fel'le) adv. Cruelly ; savagely ; inhumanely. 
Felon, (fel'un) n. [B’. felon, It. fellone, L. felo.'\ A 
person who has committed felony ; — a person guilty 
or capable of heinous crime ; — a wJiitlow ; a painful 
infiammation of the fingers or toes. 

Felon, ( fel'un ) a. M.'ilignant ; fierce ; malicious ; — 
traitorous; disloyal. 

Felonious, ( fe-lo'ne-us ) a. Having the quality of 
felony ; malignant; malicious; villainous; traitorous; 
perfidious. 

Felomously, (fS-lS'ne-us-le) adv. In a felonious man- 
ner ; with deliberate intention to commit crime. 
Felony, ( fel'un-e ) n. [L. felonia, from felo.] An 
offence which occasions a total forfeiture of lands or 
goods, at the common law, and to which capi^ or 
other punishment may be added according to the 
degree of guilt; — a heinous crime; espeoially, a crime 
punishable by death or imprisonment. 

Felt, (felt) n. [A.-S. felt, G. pUoit, liair or wool 
wrought into felt, L. pihis, hair.] Cloth or stuff of 
wool, or wool and fur wrought into a compact sub- 
stance by rolling and pressure with lees or size ;— a 
hat made of wool. 

Felt, (felt) V. t. To make into felt, or a felt-like sub- 
stance; — ^to cover ’ivith felt: — imp. & jrp. fitted; ppr, 
felting. 

Felting, (felt'ing) n. The material of which felt is 
made ; also, felt-cloth. • 

Felucca, (fe-luklta) w. [It. from A. frplft 
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fulk, a ship.] A boat or vessel with oars and lateen 
used ill the Mediterranean. The helm may be 
applied to the head or stem os occasion requires. 

Felwort, <ferwurt) n. [Probably a corruption; of Jltld- 
wort.] A plant, a species of gentian. 

Pemale, (femfil) n. [L. femella, diminutive of /<*- 
mina, woman.] One of the sex that bears young : 
—a plant which bears the^ pistil, and is impregnated 
by the pollen of the male flowers, and produces fmit. 

Female, (fo'mal) a. Belonging to the sex which con- 
ceives and gives birth to young; — belonging to an 
individual of the female sex; characteristic of tho 
sex; feminine having pistils and no sttimens; pis- 
tillate. 

Feminine, (fom'in-in) a. [L. feminiuus, from fimina, 
woman.] Pertaining to a woman, or to women ; 
womanish ; womanly ; soft ; tender ; delicate ; — ^liav- 
ing the qualities of a female; either in ti good sense, 
becoming or apiiropriato ; modest; gi-aceful ; affection- 
ate ; confiding ; or in a bud setise, lacking force or 
vigour; effeminate; — liaving tho granimatic.al form 
or gender of words which are epithets of fomaies. 

Femoral, (fem'o-ral) a. [L. femur, femoris, thigh.] 
Belonging to tho thigh. 

Femur, (fe^mur) ii. [L.] Tho thigh bone ; — the tliird 

Joint of an insect’s leg. 

Fen, (feu) n. [A.-S. fni, marsh, mud, Icel. /<>n.] 
Boggy land ; moor ; marsh. 

Fence, (fens) j?. [Al)lireviated from dr fence.'] That 
which fends ofi' attack or danger ; a defence ; — a wall, 
hedge, or other iuclosing structure libout a fiel<l, gar- 
den, or the like ; — self-defence by the use of the 
eword ; fencing ; — a guard for a carpenter’s plane a 
receiver of stolen gocxls. 

Fence, (fens) v. t. To fend off danger from ; to pro- 
tect ; to guard ; — to inclose with a fence or otlujr j)ro- 
tection r. i. To make a fence ; to give protectifui 
or security ; — to defend one’s self i)y use of the sword : 
— imp. & pp. fenced; fencing. [guarded. 

Fenceless, (fcns'les) f>. Without a fcuco; open; uii- 

Fenoer, (fonsVr) n. One wlio fences. 

Fencible, (fens'c-bl) a. (/'ui)able of ))eing dofondod, or 
of making or affording defence. 

Fencibles, (fons'e-bls) n. pi. Sokliers enlisted for tho 
defence of the country, but not liable to be sent 
abrotvd. 

Fencing, (fen.s'ing) n. Tho art or practice of stdf- 
dofenco with the sword ; -tho materials of fences for 
ftirms -a system of feiujes. 

Fend, (fend) r. t. [Root of defend.] To keep off ; to 
shut out; toward oft’; — v.i. To act in opposition; 
to resist ; to parry;— b/i/i. pp. fended; p]ir. fending. 

Fender, (fend'er) n. One wlio, or that which, fcjids 
or wards off ; cspeciaUir, a metallic frame to hinder 
coals of fire from rolling forward to the floor ; — a 
piece of timber, bundle of old ropes, or other thing 
hung over the side of a vessel to prevent it from 
injiiry by striking against a wdiarf or aTiother vcasel. 

Fenerate, (fen'§r-at) r. i. [L. usury.] To jiut 
to use ; to lend on interest. 

Feneration, (fen>§r-a'8hun) n. Act of lending ; usury ; 
tho interest on money lent. 

Fenestral, (fC-nes'tral) a. [L. fenentra, window.] Per- 
taining to a window or to windows, 

Fennec, (fon'nek) n. An animal of the dog kind, 
found in Africa. It resembles a small fox, but has 
very long ears. 

Fennel, (fen'el) n. [A.-S. fenol, from L, feniculum, 
fennel, diminutive of fmnm, hay,] A plant culti- 
vated in gardens for tho agi-eeablo aromatic flavour 
of its seeds. 

Fenny, (fen'e) a. Pertaining to, or inliabiting, a fen; 
aboun^ng in fens ; swami>y ; boggy. 

Fcamgreek, (fe'nu-grek) w. [L. feenum Qrcecum, liter- 
ally Greek hay.]* A plant cultivated for its seeds, 
yrhibh 99 % used by iamecs. 
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Teed, (fiid) n. A feud. 

Feodal, (f&Pal) a. Feudal. 

Feoff, (fef) V, t, [P. f Coffer, ftomjlet.] To invest with 
a fee or feud; to enfeoff:-— imp. dE pp. feoffed; ppr. 
feofilng. 

Feoff, (fef) H. A fief. 

Feoffer, (fef 'er) u. One who enfeoffk or grants a fee. 
Feoffment, (fef'mont) n. Grant of a feud or fee in 
trust ; — a gift or conveyance in fee of land or otlier 
coriK)re{il hereditaments, accompanied by actual de- 
livery of possession ; — the instrument or deed by which 
corj)orej\l hereditaments ar6 a)nvoyed. 

Feree, (fo're) n. pi. [L. ] Beasts of prey ; order of caiTii- 
vorous Huiinals. 

Feretory, (fere-tor-e)’«. [L. ferrirum, bier, litter, O. 
pherrtron., from phevein, to bear.] A portable bier or 
shrine of wood, gold, &e., for containing relics of 
saints — also, tlio tomb in which their bodies are 
dejwsited. 

Ferial, (fe'ro-al) a. [L. ferialis, from fei'ia, holiday.] 
PertainiJig to holidays. 

Ferine, (fti'rin) u. (L. ferinvs, from ferus or fera, 
a wild animal.] Wild ; untamed ; savage. 

Ferment, (feriment) n. |L, ferment um, from fervere, 
to boil, form cut.] That wdiich causes fermentation ; — 
heat ; tumult ; agibition ; — fermentation. 

Ferment, (feriment) v. t. To cause fermentation in ; — 
to set in motion ; to heat ; to raise by intestine 
motion ; — v. i. To undergo fonnentjition ; to work ; 
to elfciwosce to be active or excited. 

Fermentability, (fer-mont-a-bire-te) n. Capability of ■ 
being femmnted, [tion. 

Fermentable, (fer-ment'a-bl) < 1 , Capable of formeuta- 
Fermentation, (fer-meut-a'slmn) n. That change of 
organic substances ]>y which tlioir starch, sugar, 
gluten, &c., under the influence of water, air, and 
warmth, are decom]) 08 ed, and recombined in new 
compounds ; — tho active stjito of tho intellect or the 
feelings. [in fermentation. 

Fermentative, (fer-meiit-a'ti v) a. Causing or consisting 
Fermented-liquors, (fcr-niont'ed-lik'eri:) n. pi. Liquors 
which have undergone fermentation, tts porter, ale, 
ami beer. (cLasp. 

Fermillet, (fcrimil-let) n. [P. fannaillet.] A buckle or 
Fern, (fern) n. [A. -8. fearn.] An order of crypto- 
gataous jtlants, of the family Fiiicru, 
wliicli have their fructification on the 
back of the leaves, or borne Oii foot- 
stalks which overtoil tho leaves. There 
arc about 1500 known siiccies. 

Fernery, (fern'er-o) v, A place where 
ferns a?*e rai-sed artificially. 

Ferny, (fern'e) a. Abounding in fem; 

over^owji with fern. 

Ferocious, (fc-ro'sho-us) ft. [!.». ferox, 
fierce, allied to /fry 5 , wild.] Indicating Pern, 
cruelty; fierce; wild ; — ravenous ; rapacious savage ; 
barbarous. [cruelty. 

Ferociously, (fu-rO'she-us-le) adv. Fiercely ; with savage 
Ferociousness, (f6-ro'sho-us-nes) n. Savage floroeness ; 
cruelty ; ferocity. 

Ferocity, (fe-ros'e-te) n. The state of being ferocious ; 
savage wildness or fierceness: fury; cruelty; barbarity. 
Ferrara, (fer-ra'ra) n. A sword of superior temper 
mafie at Ferrara, in Italy. 

Ferreous, (fgr're-us) a. [L. 
fen'eiix, from fo'rum, iron.] 

1 Partaking of, made of, or 
! pertaining to, iron ; like iron. 

! iWet, (feriet) n. [F. furct, 

It. furetto, from L. fur, thief.] 

! An animal of the weasel kind, 

I about 14 inches in lengtli, of a 
I pale yellow or white colour, 
i with red eyes ; — a kind of 
[ naiTQw tape usually made of Fsxrstr 
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woollen ; — the iron used to try the smelted matter to 
see if it is lit to work. 

Ferret, (fgr'etl v, t. To drive or hunt out of ti lurking- 
;]^laoe, as a ferret does the cony or rat : — imp. & pp. 
terreted ; p])r. ferreting. tfen*y. 

Ferriage, (fgr'e-Dj) n. The price or fare to be paid at a 

Ferrot^e, (fgr'6-tip) n. A term which is applied to 
photographic agents prepared by washing pai)er with 


persaits of iron. 

Ferruginous, (fgr-ru'jin-us) a. [L. femigineun, from 
ferruffo.] Partaking of iron ; containing im-ticles of 
ii-on ; — resembling iron-rust in apiKjaranco or colour. 

Ferrule, (fgr'rool) n. [L. ferrum, iron,] A ring of 
metal put round a cane, tool-handle, or other tiling to 
strengthen it or prevent splitting. 

Ferry, (fer'e) v. t. To carry or transiiort over a river, 
strait, or other w'ater in a boat r. i. To pass over 
water in a bout : — Vmp. &; pp, ferried; ppr. ferrying. 

Ferry, (fgr'e) n. [Ger. /enum, A.-S. fn'Jan, Go. farjart, 
to carry, convey. | A I'essol in which passengi'.rs and 
goods are conveyed over narrow watei’s ; a wlierry 
a place where iiersoiis or things are earned across a 
river or other water in ferry -bt)ats ; — tlio right or 
lilKsrty of airrying persons, animals, or goods across a 
river or other water in boats for hire. 

Fertile, (fgr'til) a. IL. fcrtilU, from to bear, 
produce.] Producing fruit in abundance; prolific; 
productive ; rich ; — liaving abundant resources ; 
inventive ; fruitful. 

Fertilely, (fer'tiJ -le) adv. In a fertile or fruitful manner. 

Fertility, (fer-til'e-te) n. tSbitu of being fertile or 
fruitful ; ftuitfulness. 

Fertilization, (ffr-til-iz-il'shun) n. I’he act or process 
of rendering fertile the process by which tlie pollen 
renders the ovule fertile. 

Fertilize, (fgr'til-Iz) v. t. To make fertile, fruitful, or 
productive; to envicli hup. Ai pp. fertilized; 
fertilizing. 

Fertilizer, (fgritil-iz-er) v. Maiiuro ; any substance, 
animal or vegetable, used to enrich tlie soil. 

Ferula, (fgr'u-la) ii. Giant fennel, a species of umbel- 
liferous plants. 

Ferule, (fer'661) »i. fL., It., 8p., <fe Pr. /erv.hi, F. 
ferule.} A flat jnece of wood, used for striking cliiltlrou 
in punishment : — also a c<(ue. 

Ferule, (fer'wd) v. t. To punish with a forule i—imp. 
&pp. feruled; jfpr. feruling. 

Fervency, (fer'ven-so) n. State of being fervent or 
warm ; heat of mind ; ardour; warmth of devotiou. 

Fmyent, (f^rivent) a. [L. fervena, from fevvere, to bo 
boiling hot, to boil, to glow.] Hot ; ardent ; Iwiliiig; 
— warm in feeling ; ardent in temperament ; ejirnost ; 
vehement ; ezcite<l ; animated. 

Fervently, (ferivent-le) adv. With great heat ; — eagerly; 
vehemently ; — with pious ardour ; with holy zeal. 

Ferventness, (ferVent-nes) n. FervcTicy ; ardour ; zeal. 

Fervescent, (fer-ves'eiit) a. Growing hot. 

Fervid, (ferivid) a, IL. fervidim^ from fervfre.'] Very 
hot; buiaiiig; boiling; — ardent; vehement; zealous. 

Fervidly, (fer'vid-le) ado. In a fervid manner. 

Fervidness, (fgrWid-ues) n. Glowing lieat; ardour 
of mind; great zeal. 

Fervour, (fer'vcr) n. [L. /<?rvor.] Ileiit; exces.sive 
wimnth; — intensity of feeling; glowing ardour; waim 
or animated zeal. 

Fescue, (fes'ku) n. [O. Eng. featue, L. featnra, a straw, 
little stick,] A straw, wire, stick, or the like, used 
chiefly to point out letters to children when learning 
to reaid. 

Fescue, (fesTkii) v. t. To assist in reading by a fescue 
imp. A pp. fesoued; ppr. fescuing, 

Fesse, (fes) n. (L. fascia, band, girth.] A band drawn 
horizontally across the centre of an escutcheon ; one 
of the nine honourable oiviinaries. 

Festid, (fest'al) a. [L. feat um. ] Pertaining to a holiday, 
joyful annivmsaiy, or feast joyous ; gay ; mirthful. 


Festally, (fest'al-le) adv. In a joyous or festal manner. 

Fester, (fes'ter) v. i. [A modification of to feed, 
to nourish.] To grow virulent; to oomipt; to rankle; 
— ^to become malignant ;— v. t. To nurse, as something 
that rankles \~imp. & pp. festered ; ppr. festering. 

Fester, (fes'ter) n. A sore which rankles and discliarges 
corrupt matter ; a jmstule. 

Festival, (fes'tiv-al) a. {L. feativum, featum, feast.] 
Pei-taining or appropriate to a feast ; festive ; festal ; 


jovial ; joyous ; mirthful. 

Festival, (fcs'tiv-al) n. A time of feasting or celebra- 
tion ; an anniversary day of joy, civil or religious; 
banquet; carousal. 

Festive, (fes'tiv) a. Pertaining to, or becoming a feast ; 
festal ; joyous ; gay ; inirihful. 

Festivity, (fes-tiv'o-tc) v. Condition of being festive; 
joyfuluess ; gayety ; — a festival ; a festive celebration. 

festoon, (te.s-to()n') v. {h.f stum, festival; hence, an 
ornament for a festival. ] A garland or wreath hanging 
in a depending curve; any tiling arranged in this way. 

Festoon, (fe-s-toon') v. t. To form in festoons, or to 
adorn with festoons: — viip. & 2>P‘ festooned; ppr. 
festooning. 

Fetal, (fe'tJil) a. [From fetus.] Pertaining to a fetus. 

Fetation, (fii-tri'shun) n. The formation of a fetus in 
the womb ; pregnancy. 

Fetch, (fecli)i'. t. [A.-S. fe.tion, to draw; fecan, to lead, 
f<ike.] To go and bring ; to bring ; — to draw from a 
souico : to derive ; — to obtain, as price or equivalent ; 
to sell for; — to recall from a swoon; — to bring to 
acconqdishmeiit ; to make ; to do ; — to reach ; to 
arrive at ; to attain ; — v. i. I’o move ; to turn ; — to 
arrive & pp. fetched ; ppr. fetching. 

Fetch, (fech) 7t. A stratagem ; a trick; an artifice; — 
tlie aiijiaritioii of a living person. 

Fete, (fut) n. [F.] A festival, holklay, celebration, or 
festivity. 

Fete, (fut) V. t. To feast ; to honour with a festive 
entertainment: — imp. & jop. feted; ppr. feting. 

Fete-champetre, (fat-shong-p.'ltr) n. [F.] A festival or 
cntci’tainmont in tlie ojieii air. 

Fetich, (fc'tish) w. [Pg. feiti<;o, sorcery, charm.] A 
material thing, living or dead, M'orshipiied among cer- 
tain Afrii an tribes. 

Fetid, (fet'id, fO'tid) a. [L. fo.tidiia, from feetere, to 
huvo an ill smell.] Having an uffeiisivo smell;- 
stinking. 

Fetlock, (fet'lok) »?. [From feet or foot, and (ocl-.] 
The part of the leg uiiere tlie tuft of hair grows 
behind the jiastern joint in hoi'ses; — the tuft itself. 

Fetor, (fe'tor) ti. [L. fvetor.] A strong offensive smell ; 
stench. 

Fetter, (fet'er) n. [A.-S. feior, allied to 0. pede and 
L. iM-du'ea. Chiefly used in the plural.] A chain for 
the feet ; — any tiling that confines or restrains- from 
motion. 

Fetter, (fet'er) v. t. To jiut fettei’s on ; to shackle ; to 
bind ; to enchain to impose restraints on ; to con- 
fine : — hnp. & pp. fettered ; ppr. fettering. 

Fetterless, (fot'er-les) a. Free from fetters; uui’e- 
strainetl ; at liberty. 

Fettle, (fet'tl) v. Act of fettling or putting in order ; 
— state of readiness or fitness for work ; activity. 

Fettle, (fet'tl) v. i. To repair ; to do jobbing work. 

Fetus, (fC'tus) n. [L. fvetua, fetus, a bringing forth, 
offspring.] The yomig of viviparous animals in tlie 
womb, and of oviparous animals in the egg, after it 
is jierfectly formed, before which time it is called 
embrpo. 

Feu, (fu) n. [Scot.] A fief; land lield of a superior 
on payment of an annual rent. 

Feu, (fu) V. t. To give in feu ; to grant a right to 
heritable property for some annual consideratiou or 
rent. 

Feud, (fad) n. [A.-S. fahdh, fifoia Jlgan, to hate.] 
QuaiT^l ; contention ; mortal atiife a combinatiou 



of kindred to reyenge ii^uriea or affiants done or 
offered to any of their blood ;>->an inveterate strife 
between families, clans, or parties in a state ; deadly 
hatred ; affiray ; broil ; contest. 

Feud, (ffid) n. [Norm. P. /eade, It. feudo,} A stii)en- 
diary estate in land held of a eupeiior by service ; 
a fief ; a fee. 

Feudal, (fud'al) a. Pertaining to feuds, fiefs, or fees ; 
—consisting of, or founded upon, feuds or fiefs ; em- 
bracing tenures by military services. 

Feudalism, (fud'al-izm) n. The feudal system; the 
principles and constitution of feuds or lands held on 
condition of subioction and service to the suiierior. 
Feudality, (fud-ai'e-te) n. The state or quality of being 
feudal ; feudal form or constitution. 

Feudary, (fud'ar-e) a. [L. feudarius, from feudum.] 
Held by, or iiertaining to, feudal tenure. 

Feudatc^, (fud'a-tor-e) a. Held from another on some 
conditional tenure. 

Feudatory, (fud'a-tor-e) n. A tenant or vassal who 
held his lands of a superior on condition of feudal 
service ; the tenant of a foud or fief. 

Feu-de-joie, (fu-de-zhwa) u. [F.] A bonfire or a firing 
of guns in token of joy. 

Feumst, (fud'ist) n. One learned in the law of feuds ; 
a feud^ antiquary. 

Fever, (fSVgr) n. [A-S. F. L. /ebri.% from 

fervere, to be hot.] A diseased state of the system, 
marked by increased lieat, acceleration of the pulse, 
and a general derangement of the functions ; — strong 
excitement of any kind; heat; agitiition; violent action 
or impulse; frenzy. 

Fever, (fe'ver) v.i. To be seized with fever. 

Feverfew, ?fS'vgr-fu) n. [A.-S. /(ifn’/uffe.) A plant 
allied to chamomile — so named from its supposed 
febrifugal qualities. 

Feverish, (fe'v§r-i8h) a. Affected by, pertaining to, 
indicating, or resembling fever. 

Feverishly, (fg'vgr-ish-le) adv. In a feverish manner. 
Feverishness, (fe'vgr-ish-nes) w. The state of Iwing 
feverish ; a slight febrile affection. 

Few, (fn)a. [A.-S. Go. Nqt many ; small 
in number; indicating a small v)brtioii of units or 
individuals constituting a whole. 

Fewness, (fu'nes) n. The state of being few ; smaUiiesss 
of number; paucity. 

Fey, (fB) V. t. To sweep ; to cleanse. 

Fez, (fez) n. A red cap without a brim, worn by 
Turks, Ac. 

Fiaere, (fS-a'kr) n. [F.] A French hackney coach. 
Fiars, ^fe'arz) n. pi. The price of grain as fixed in the 
counties of Scotland by the respective sheriffs and a 
jury. 

Fiasco, (fi-as'ko) n. [It.] A failure in a musical per- 
formance ; — a failure of any kind. 

Fiat, (fi'at) n. [L. let it be done, from faceir^ to 
make.] A command to do something ; a decree. 

Fib, (fib) n. [Probably abbreviated and corrupted 
fo-om fable.] A lie or falsehood. 

Fib, (fib) V. i. To lie ; to speak falsely '.—ini}}. & pjp. 
fibbed ; vpr. fibbing. 

Fibber, (fib'gr) n. One who tells lies or fibs. 

Fibre, (finaer) n. [F. fibre, from L. fibra.] A thread; 
one of the delicate, thread-like jKjrtions of which the 
tissues of plants and animals are constituted .—any 
fine, slender thread ; one of the slender rootlets of a 
plant. 

Fibreless, (f ilsgr-les) a. Destitute of fibres. 

Fibril, (fi'bril) n. A small fibre; the branch of a 
fibre ; a very slender thread. 

Fibrillous, (n-briTus) a. Pertaining to fibres ; formed 
of small fibres, as the cap of a mushroom. 

Fibrins, (fiTnin) n. [L. fibra.] A peculiar organic 
compound found in animals and vegetables of the 
same nature as ^bumen. Fibrine may be regarded as 
tile chief constituent of thq softer solids in animal 


bodies, being found largely in bhyle« in the blood, and 
in muscttlar fiesh. 

Fibrous, (f imbrue) a. Containing or consisting of fibres. 
Fibula, (flbTi-la) n. [L, from figere, to fasten. } A clasj* 
or buckle the outer and smaller bone of the leg 
a needle for sewing up wounds ;— a fossil echinite. 
Fibular, (fiVu-lai*) a. Pertaining to the outer bone of 
the leg. 

Fickle, (fikl^ a. [A.-S. ficol] Wavering; inconstant; 
changeful in opinion or purpose ; unsteady; caprici- 
ous;— liable to vicissitude or change; not flxM or 
firm ; variable ; unsettled. 

Fickleness, (fikT-nes) n. State of being fickle ; insta- 
bility; inconstimcy. 

Fictile, (fik'til) a. [L. fietilis, from fingere, to shape.] 
Moulded into form by art; manufactured by the 
potter. 

Fiction, (fik'shun) n. [L. fictio.] Act of foiling, in- 
venting, or ima^ning; — that which is feigned, in- 
vented, or imagined ; especially, a fictitious story ; 
fable ; fabrication ; falsehood. 

Fictitious, (fik-tiflh'o-us) a. Feigned ; imaginary ; coun- 
terfeit ; false ; not genuine. 

Fictitiously, (fik-tish'e-us-le) adv. In a fictitious man- 
ner ; by fiction ; falsely ; couuterfeitly. 

Fid, (fid) n. [Provincial Eng. fid, a small thick lump.l 
A squai-e bar of wood or iron used to suppori the 
top-mast ; — a pin of hard wood tapering to a point, 
used to open the strands of a rope in splicing. 

Fiddle, (fid'l) n. [L. fides, a stringed instrument.] A 
stringed instrument of music ; a violin. 

Fiddle, (fid'l) r. i. To play on a fiddle or violin to 
shift the hands often and do nothing ; to tweedle ; to 
trifle : — imp. & pp. fiddled ; ppr. fidoling. 

Fiddle-head, (fid'l-hed) n. An ornament on a ship’s bow 
curved like the head of a fiddle. 

Fiddler, (fid'lgr) n. One who plays on a fiddle or violin. 
Fiddle-stock, (fidl-stik) n. Tlie bow and string with 
which a fiddler plays on a violin. 

Fiddle-wood, (fid'l-woOd) n. The wood of a tree which 
grows in the West Indies, and belongs to a genus of 
ornamental timber trees. 

Fidelity, (fe-del'e-te) n. [h. fidelUas, from fidcs, faith.] 
Faithniluess ; adherence to a iiorson or party : loyalty: 
— adherence to one’s promise or pledge ; honesty ; 
— adherence to the marriage contract;--^herenoe to 
truth; veracity; integrity ; fealty. 

Fides, (fl'dez) n. An asteroid between the orbit of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Fidget, (fij'ct) V. i. [D. fige, Sw. fika, to move quickly. | 
To move uneasily one way and the other : — imp. A 
pp. fidgeted ; fidgeting. [lessness. 

Fidget, (fij'et) n. Irregular motion ; uneasiness ; rest- 
Fidgety, (fij'et-e) o. llcsiletw ; uneasy. 

Fiducial, (fe-du'she-al) a. [fj. fiducia, from fidere, to 
trust.] Having faith or tnist; confident; undoubt- 
ing ; — having the nature of a trust ; fiduciary. 
Fiducially, (fe-du'she-al-le) adv. With confidence. 
Fiduciary, (fe-du'she-ar-e) a. [L. fiducianux, from 
fiducia.] Confident: undoubting; unwavering; firm; 
— holding, held, or founded, in tmst. 

Fiduciary, (fe-du'she-ar-e) n. One who holds a thing 
in trust for another ; a trustee one who depends for 
salvation on faith without works. 

Fie, (fi) interj. An exclamation denoting contempt or 
dislike. 

Fief, (fef) ii. [F. fief.] An estate held of a superior 
on condition of military service ; a fee ; a feud. 

Field, (feld) n. [A.-S., & Ger. feld.] Cleared land; ^ 
—any }>art of a taxm inclosed for tillage or pasture ; 
— ground not inclosed ; the country ; — a cleared spaco 
or plain where a battle is fought ; also, the battle 
itself ;-~an open space of any kind ; a wide extent ; 
an expanse ; — the surface of the shield : hence, any 
blank roaoe or ground on which figures are drawn or 
projected. ^ 






Flftld'book, (f§ld'b66k) n. A note-book used in sur- 
re^ing or civil engineering, in which ai'e made entries 
of measurements taken in the field. 

¥ield-ooleurs, (f6ld'kul-6rz)«.jpZ. Small flags of about 
a ibot and a half square. 

ICield-day, (feld'da) n. A day when ti-oops are drawn, 
out for instruction in field exercises and evolutioaB ; 
—a military review ; — a gala day ; a fete. 

!Field*fare, (feld'far) n. [Field and fare, A.-S. faran, to 
go.] A migratoiy bird of the thrush tribe, about 
ten indies in length, the head ash-coJoured, the body 
chestnut, and the tail black — it winters in Great 
Britain. 

Pield-gun, (feld'gun) 7 ?.. A small cannon used on the 
battle-field ; a field-piece. 

Field-marshal, (feUl'niur-shal) n. 'Hie commander of 
an army; a military oflicer of the highest rank in 
England. 

Field-mouse, (feld'mous) a, A mouse that burrows in 
banks, and makes her house wdtli compartments. 
Field-officer, (fold'of-fe-scr) n. A military officer, as 
a major, lieutenant-colonel, or colonel. 

Field-preacher, (feld-preeh'er) n. One wdio preaches in 
the open air. [shooting ami hunting. 

Field-sport, (feJd'sport) n. Diversion in tho field, as 
Field-work, (leld'wurk) n. Out-door work of a sur- 
veyor, engineer, or agriculturist ; — pL Earthen works 
thrown u]) by troops in the field ; trenches. 

Fiend, (fend) ju [A.-b. feovd^ from //mi, fron, to hate.] 
An implacable or malicious foe; tho devil ; an infernal 
being. [ical ; malicious. 

Fiendish, (fend'ish) 0 .. Liko a fiend ; maligr>aiit ; dialx)!- 
Fiendishness, (fend'isli-nes) 71 . Tho state of being fiend- 
ish ; maliciousness. 

Fiondlike, (fSnd'lik) a. Liko a fiend ; savago ; desper- 
ately wicked ; devilish. 

Fierce, (fers) a. |0. Eng. /rr.<. E. jfei% from L. 
ferus, wild.] Veiiomcnt ; violent ; furious ; — savage ; 
wild ; — ^ferocious ; — passionate ; — excessively eager or 
keen. [a fierce expression or jvspcct. 

Fiercely, (fern'le) (tdr. In a fierce manner, or >vith 
Fierceness, (fers'nes) «. Ferocity ; savageiicss, as of 
a boast ; — fury ; im})e,tuoj3ity, as of a storm ; — outrage- 
ous passion ; violence, iis of tom])cr ; — keoiiuess of 
an^er or resentment ; vehemence. 

Fiemy, (fi'er-e-le) aclv. In a hot or fiery manner. 
Fieriness, (fi'er-e-nes) a. Tho quality of being fiery; 
heat ; acrimony ; irritability. 

Fiery, (ti'er-e) a. fl^miierly written ./irv, from 
Consisting of, or resembling, fire ; — vehement ; ar- 
dent ; imx)otuous : — passionate ; easily provoked ; irri- 
table ; — unrestrained ; lieico ; — hcatod by lire, or as if 
by fire ; — glaring. 

Fife, (fif) 7t. [E. ///ir, O. Ger. L. jiipa, pipe.] A 

i^all pipe used as a wind-instnimeiit. 

Fife, (fif) v.i. To play on a fife: — & pp. fifed; 
ppr. fifing. 

Fifer, (fif f»r) n. One who plays on a fife. 

Fifteen, (tiftCn)rt. [A.-S, ftfl^nr.] Five and ten. 
Fifteen, (fiftdn) n. The sum of five and ten ;— a sym- 
bol representing this niimber, as 15 or xv. 

Fifteenth, (fif tenth) a. Being one of fifteen equal parts 
into which a whole is divided. 

Fifteenth, (fiftCnth)«. One of fifteen equal parts of 
a unit or whole ; — a species of tax njKin jicrsonal pro- 
perty, formerly laid on towns, burghs, <S:c,, in Eng- 
land, being one fifteenth part of w-hat tho potsonal 
J»roporty in each town, &c., had been valued at; — in 
music, a stop in an organ, tuned two octaves above 
the diapason. 

Fifth, (futh) a. [A.-S. j/yta.] Being one of five equal 
parts into which a whole is divided. 

Fifth, (fifth) ». The quotient of a unit divided by 
five one of five equal parts -the interval between 
any tone and the tone represented in the fifth degree 
of the staffabove it. 


Fifthly^ (idfth'le) adv. In the fifth place. 

FiftieUi, (fif'te-eth) a. [A.-S. fi/tiffMa,] Being 
one of fifty equal parts into which a whole is divided., 

Fiftieth, (fif'te-eth) n. One of fifty equal parts ; the 
quotient of a number divided by fifty. 

Fifty, (fif'te) cr. [A.-S. //%.] Five times ten. 

Fifty, (fif'te) n. Five tens ; — a symbol representing 
fifty units, as 50 or L. 

Fig, (fig) n. [A.-S. ./ic, L. F. Jlffue.] A fruit-tree 
of tlie genus Ficus, Rowing iu warm climates ; — the 
fruit of the fig-troe, which is of a round or oblong 
shape and of various colours;— -a worthless thing— -in 
expressious of contempt. 

Figary, (fc-ga're) 7i. A frolic ; a vagary; a whim. 

Fig-calie, (fig'kfik) w. A romid cake made of dried figs 
atid almonds. 

Fight, (fit) r. L [A.-S. feohimi, Ger. fcchUn.-] To 
strive or contend for victory in battle or in single com- 
bat ; to contend iu arms ;— to make resistance ; to 
strive against ; to oppose ; — to act as a soldier ; — v. t. 
To carry on or w'age, as a conflict or battle ; — to con- 
tend with in l;attJe ; to w’ar against ; — to cause to 
fight; to manage or manoeuvre in a fight '.—imp, ii 
pp. fought ; ppr. fighting. 

Fight, (fit) n. A l)attJe; an engagement; a struggle ibr 
victory, cither between individuals or between ai'mies, 
ships, or navies ; combat ; contest ; encounter ; duel ; 
•action. 

Fighter, (fitVr) n. One Avho fights ; a combatant. 

Fighting, (fit'ing) >0 Contention; strife; quarrel; 
combat. 

Fig-leaf, (fig'lef) n. Tho leaf of a fig-tree; hence, a 
thin covering, in alldsion to the first covering of Adam 
.'uul Eve. 

Figment, (fig'meiit) v. [L. f.(tu\cntvm, from 
to feign.] An invention; a fiction; sonietliing im- 
agined ; fabrication. 

Figulated, (fig'u-lat-od) a. Hade of potter's clay ; 
moulded ; sha]7ed. [ligurable. 

Figurability, (fig-ur-a-hiTe-te) n. Quality of being 

Figurable, (fig'ur-a-bl) a. [L. from fgura.} 

(’apable of being brought to, or of retaining, a cei'tain 
fixed form or shaiio. 

Figurate, (fig'ur-at) it. Of a certain determinate form 
or figure ; — in music, relating to discords and con- 
cords ; fig\ir.ative. 

Figuration, ( fig-ur-a'shuii ) it. Act of giving figure 
t)r <leterminato fonu ; — mixture of concords ami dis- 
cords in music. 

Figurative, (fig'ur-at-iv) u. Representing hy a figure 
or by resemblance ; typical ; rejn esentative*; — used 
iu a sense that is trf>]>icaJ, as a metaphor ; not literal; 
— abounding iti figures of speech ; lloweiy ; floiid. 

Figuratively, ( fig'iir-at-iv-le ) adc. In a figuiutive 
manner. 

Figure, ( figTir ) ?i. [L. jlfiv.ra, from Jhiffcre, root /fp, 
to fonu, shape.] Ff)rm of any thing ; shape ; fashion; 
ouUino;— distinguished appearance; eminence; — the 
represen tation of any form by drawing, painting, &c. T 
an image; a statue; a drawing; — a pattern copied in 
cloth, paper, or other manufactured article ; — ap- 
pearance or impression made by the conduct or career 
of a ]>erson a character standing for, or repiuseut- 
ing, a number ; a numeral ; a digit, as 1, 2, 3, &c. 
vjJue as expressed in numbei-s ; price ; — a tyije or 
representative ; — mode of speaking or writing in 
which words are divei-tod from their literal sense ; 
metaphor ; trope ; — the form of a syllogism with 
resxTcct to the relative position of tlxe middle term; 
—in astrology, the horoscope. 

Figpire, (fig'fir) r. t. To form or mould into ai>y deter- 
minate shape j— to show by a visible or corporeal re- 
semblance ; to draw ; to depict .* to carve ; to engrave; 
to sculpture to adorn with designs ; to cover with 
forms or patterns ; to variegate ,<>— to note by numeral 
characters ; to cipher ; hence» to calculate 4o repre- 
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sent by a type ; to signify ; to symbolize to image 
in the mind ; to prefigure ; to foreshow to write 
orer or under the l^s, as oharaotem, to indicate the 
accompanying chords;— to embellish with running 
notes or variations; — v.i. To make a fl^re; to be 
distinguished : — imp., pp. figured ; ppr. fig^uring. i 

Pigure^head, (flg^ur-hod) n. The statue or bust on the i 
projecting part of the head of a ship. I 

PiguM-weaving, (fig'ur-wev'ing) fi. Process of weaving 

S is in damasks, velvets, and similar stuffs. 

(fig'ur-ing) n. Act of making figures. 

8, (fll-tVahe-us) a. fL. Jilumt thread.] Com- 
posed or consisting of threads. 

^nlament, (fiPa-ment) n. [L. filum, thread.] A thread; 
a fibre ; a thread-like object or appendage ; especiulli/, 
the tliread-liko part of the stamens suppoi-tiiig the 
anther. 

Filamentous, (fll-a-ment'us) a. Resembling a thread ; 
oonsisting of fine filaments : — also Filamentary. | 

Filonder, (fil'an-der) «. j)/. [F. filandreR^ from L. fihnn, \ 
thread.] A disease in hawks, consisting of filaments 
of coagulated blood ; also, of small worms wrapped in 
a thin net-work near the reins. 

Filatory, (fil'a-tor-e) n. A machine which spins or 
makes thread. 

Filature, (flPa-tur) n. [L. Jflatvra, to spin.] 

A drawing out into threads a reel for drawing off 
silk from cocoons, or an establishment for reeling. 
Filbert, (fil'bcrt) n. The mit or fruit of the culti- 
vated hazel. 

Filch, (filsh) V. t. [A.-.S. flkaii. Go. fUhanj to liide, 
F. filouter^ to jjick the pocket.] To steal or take 
privily — applied to that which is of little value ; 
to pilfer ; — imp. & pp. filched ; ppr. filching. 

Filoner, (filsh'gr) n. One wlio filches ; a tliief ; a i)etty 
thie£ [ish manner. 

Filohingly, (filsh'ing-Je) adr. By pilfering; in a thiev- 
File, (fil) n. [L. Jihim, thread.] An orderly succes- 
sion ; a line ; a row of soldiers ranged behind one 
another; — an orderly collection of papers arranged 
for preservation and ready reference ; also, the line, 
wire, or other contrivance by which impors are put 
and kept in order. 

File, (fil) V. t. To set in order ; to place on file ; to 
insert in its proper place in an arranged body of 
papers ; — to bring before a court or legislative body 
by presenting proper papers in a regular way; — to 
put upon the files or records of a court ; — to rub, 
smooth, or out away with a file; — to defile ; to sjioil ; — 
V. i. To march in a file or line, as soldiers, one after 
another :—imp. & pp. filed ; pj)?*. filing. 

File, (fiJ) Ti. [A.-S. feol, Ger, fifa.] A steel instru?^ 
ment having the surface covered with sharp-edged 
furrows, used for abrading or smoothing other sub- 
stances. 

File-cutter, (filTcut-gr) n. A maker of files. 

FRe-leader, (filled-er) n. The soldier placed in the 
front of a file, 

Filomot, (fil'e-mot) n. [P. ftuillc mortc, dead leaf.] 
Brown or yellow-brown colour. 

Filer, (fil'er) n. One who uses a file in smoothing 
end polishing. 

Filial, (fll'e-al) a. [F., Sp., & Pg. jilial, Jt. jiliale, 
from L. Jiliu8f son, jllia, daughter.] Pertaining to a 
son or daughter ; becoming a child in relation to fiis 
parents bearing the rolatioii of a child, 

FutoUy, (fiFe-al-le) aUv. In a filial maimer ; becomujg 
a son or daughter, 

Filiate, (fil'e-at) v, t. To adopt as son or daughter. 
Filiation, (fil-e-a'shun) n. The relation of a son or 
child to a father ; — the fixing of a bastard child on 
some one as its father ; affiliation. 

Filibuster, (fll'e-bus-tgr) n. fSp. JlibuiterOf F. Jiibua- 
tier, firom Sp. Mibole, a small fieust-salling vessel.] A 
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Filibuster, (fil'^e-bus-ter) v. i. To act as a filibuster. 

Filiform, (fil'e-form) a. [L. Jllum, thi-ead, and 
forma, form.] Having the form of a thread or fila« 
ment. 

Filigree, (fiFe-gi-e) n. [It. & Sp. fligrana, from L. 
Jiluni, thread, and granmn, gi'sin.] Net- work con- 
taining beads : hence, ornamental work executed in 
fino gohl or silver wire, plaited and fonned into 
deliciite arabesques and dowel's : — also FilignmOi 

Filigree, (fiPe-gre) a. Relating to, or composed of, 
work in filigree. 

Filings, (firings) n. pi. Fi'agraents or particles rubbed 
off by the act of filing. 

Fill, (fil) Vs t. [A.-S. ft/Nan, Go. /vlljan.] To make 
full; to stuff or press into; to supply; to replenish; 
— to satisfy ; to content ; — to glut ; to surfeit ; — to 
distend, as a sail ; — to make plump ; to expand, as 
an animal or vegetable body to poUr into, as a 
gla.ss to hold, as an official position ; to perform the 
duties of : — to take up the room or space of ; to 
occupy to complete ; to accomplish to supply, ae 
a vacant situation or office with a new appointment ; 
— V. i. To become full ; to have an abundant supply; 
to be satiated to fill a cup or glass for drinking ; to 
give to drink •.—imp. & pp. filled; ppi\ filling. 

Fill, (fil) «. A full suiqiiy ; as much as gives complete 
satisfiiction ; — a thill or shaft of a carriage. 

Filler, (fil'er) n. One who, or that which, fills ; a tube 
or funnel for convoying liquids into bottles, casks, &c. 

Fillet, (fil'ot)n. (F. jilet, diminutive of fl, thread, ft'om 
1 j. Jilitm.] A little hand or twist, tapecioUy, one in- 
tended to tie about the hair of the hea<l tho fleshy 
pai*t of the thigh ; — meat rolled together and tied 
round;— -a little square moulding; a listel ; — tho 
longitudinal ridge between the flutings of a Glrecian 
column ; — a kind of ordinary crossing the shield 
horizontally. 

Fillet, (fil'et) v. t. To bind, furnish, or adoin with a 
fillet & j^p. filleted} ppr. filleting. 

Fillibcg, (fil'e-beg) n. [Gael. jUleadhbtag, i.e., little 
plaid, from jilkadh, plait, fold, 
and bcag, little, small.] A kilt 
or dress reaching nearly to tho 
knees, worn in tho Higlilttiids of ^ 

Filling, (firing) n. That which 
fills up ; tho woof in weaving. > 

Fillip, (fil'ip) V. t. To strike with 
the nail of ti)c finger, first placed V,, 
against the ball of the thumb, 
and foreed from that ix)sition with Fillihog.^ 

a sudden spring ; — imp, & pp. filliped; ppr. filliping. 

Fillip, (fil'ip) V. A jerk of the finger forced suddenly 
from the thumb. 

Filly, (fiJ'e) n. [icel. fyl, colt, W. ffilawg, a young mare.] 
A young mare ; a female colt a wanton girl ; a flirt j 
—a young girl. 

Film, (film) n. [A.-S. flni, skin, fylmen, membrane, 
Go. flm.'l A thin skin ; a pellicle; a membranous 
covering causing opacity, as on the eye. 

Film, (film) r. t. To cover with a thin skin or pellicla. 

FUminess, (film'o-nes) w. State of being filmy* 

Filmy, (film'e) a. (Jomposed of film ; membranous ; 
cobweb-like. (thread-like process, 

Filose, (fi'los) a. [L. thread.] Eudiug in a 

Filter, (firter) »», [P. fltre, ft. jUltrare, Mtro, fulled 
wool, this being used for straining liquors. ] A strainej’; 
a percolator ; — a piece of cloth, paper, pr otfier piifr* 
stance, through which liquor's are strained, 

Filter, (fil'ter) v. t. To purify, os liquor, by causing it 
to pass through a filter ; to filtrate v. i. To pass 
through a filter; to percolate:— iwp. & pp. fllterad; 
ppr. filtering. * 

Filth, (filth) n. [A,-S. fyldh, from fiiX, foul.] Foul 
matter ; dirt ; nastiness ;— any thing that sullieB or 
defiles the moral character ; corruption ; pollution. 
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0 , annl ; /, caudal i 
a, dorsal ; c, pectoriu; 
(1, ventral. 


Xlliliily, (filtVe>le) adv. In a filthy manner; foully; 
_;gro«8ly. [that whicli is filthy, or makes filthy. 

HmthineM, (filth'e-nes) ?i. The state of being filthy 
I^thy, (filth'e) «. Defiled with filth ; foul ; dirty ; 
muody ; miry ; squalid ; unclean ; gross ; impure ; 
Uoentious : polluted. 

iFiQtrate, (fiJ'trat) v. t. To filter ; to defecsate liquor by 
straining or percolation; — iHip. & filtrated; iqw. 
filtrating. 

Tiltration, (fil-trJl'shun) n. Act or process of filtering. 
iFiinbriate, (fim'bre-at) a. [L. jhnbriatti.^ from fm^hriu, 
fibre, fringe,] Bordered by filifomi processes thicker 
than hairs ; fringed. 

Timbriated, (fim'bre-at-ed) a. In Jici'cildiy, ornamented 
as an ordinaiy, wit h a border of another tincture. 

Tin, (fin) a. A native of Finland. 

Pin, (fin) n. [A.-H. Jhi, allied to L. pinna, fin.) 
An organ of a fish, consisting 
of a membrane suppoj ted by 
rays, and serving to balance ^ 

and propel it in the water. 

Xinable, (fifra*bl) a. 1 iiable or 
subject to a fine or penalty, z 
Final, (fin'al) a. [L. final is, 
from finis, boundary, end.] 

Pertaining to the end or 
conclusion ; last ultimate ; 
conclusive; — decisive; mor- 
— ^respecting the purpose 
or ultimate end in view. 

Finale, (fe-nalfi) n. [It.] The last note or end of a 
piece of music; — the closing scene of an opera; the 
^t piece at a concei-t close ; tenriiiiatiotj. 

Finality, (fi*nal'e-te) n. Final state; a final or con- 
clusive arrangement ; a settlement. 

Finally, (fi'nal-e) adv, the end or conclusion; 
ultimately ; lastly com pie tel, y ; beyond hope. 
Finance, (fe- nans') n. [L. fin are, to jiay a fine or 
subsidy, from finis, end.] Tlio income of a ruler or of 
a state; revenue; — the income of an individual; 
profit often used in the plural, funds; general 
revenue of the kingdom. (public revenue. 

Financial, (fe-nan'slie-al) a. Pertaining to finance or 
Financially, ( fe-nan'shc-al-lo ) adv. In a financial 
manner; in relation to i)ult]ic revs. me. 

Fiuanoiar, (fe-nan'ser) n. An officer w ho admini.sters the 
public revenue ; — one skilled in finaiicL'il ojierations. 
llnoh, (finsh) n. [A.-S. fine,, Ger. fink, W. pine, a 
finch.] A small singing bird. 

Find, (flu^ 1- [A.-S. findan,fi.mla, Q&r, finden, L. 
venire.\ To come to; to meet with ; to liglit uimn ; 
to discover by accident ;— t<j obtain by searcli ; to dis- 
cover ; to obtain ; to acquire ; — to reach to ; to attain ; 
— ^to detect ; to catch in to observe ; to jierceivo ; — 
to experience ; to enjoy to supply ; to furnish ; —to 
give a verdict, as a jury ; to esbiblish ; — v. i. q'o deter- 
mine an issue of fact, and to declai o such a dotennina- 
tion to a coui-t ; — imp. &■ pp. found ; ppr. finding. 
Find, (find) n. A discovery ; a lliiiig found ; es])ecially, 
a collection of coins found in any pai ti<;ular place. 
Finder, (find'gr) n. One who or that whirl » finds; 
specifically, a small telescoj-w attached to a larger ono 
for finding an object more readily, 

. X^d^g, (nnd'ing) n. Ibe act of discovering; that 
which is found ; discovery ; — the return made by a 
juiy to a bill of indictment ; verdict in the plural, 
that which a journeyman finds or provides for himself. 
Fine, (fin) a. [F. fin, It. fino, Ger. fiin, L. finitus, 
from finite, to finish.] Tliin; slender; minute; — 
subtile ; tenuous, as spirit keen ; sharp, as a cutting 
edge; — dc^cate ; not coarse, as a fabric ;— -clear ; pure ; 
refined nice ; critical, as taste; — handsome ; elegant, 
as 1 lovely, as tlie countenance ; — 

polished, as manners : — accomplished ; excellent ; 

- — aubtut; artful: dexterous. 


Fine, (fin) v. t. To refine ; to purify ;--to iinpoBe a 
pecuniary penalty upon ; to mulct i—imp. & pp. fined } 
ppr. fining. 

Fine, (fin) n. [L. fiiiis, end.] End; conclusion: — 
a final agreement between parties conceniiug lauds 
and rents ; a sum paid for liberty to alienate or tm>ns- 
fer laud;— a payment imposed as a punishment; a 

pecuniary penalty ; amulet. 

Fine-draw, (fin'draw) v. t. To sew up, as a rent, so 
that the seam is not perceived ; to renter ; — imj). 
pp. flne-di’awn ; ppr. fine-drawing. 

Finely, (f in'le) In a fine or finished manner; — 

delicately; with subtilty; — to a fine state; into minute 
parts ; to a thin or «hai-p edge or jKjint ; nicely ; — 
wretchedly ; poorly — said ironically. 

Fineness, (fin'iies) a. 'i’hinnoss ; slendejiiess ; minute- 
ness : — clearness ; jairity ; — niceness : delicacy ; — keen- 
ne.ss; sharpness; — elegance; beauty;— show; splendour; 
— subtilty ; ingenuity ; ai-tfulness ; — smoothness. 

Finer, (fiuVr) n. One who fines or purifies. 

Finery, (fin 'cr-e) Ornament; decoration; especially, 
showy or excessive decoration; — a refinery; a furnace 
for making iron malleable. 

Fine-spoken, (fin-spok'n) a. Using fine phrases. 
Fine-spun, (fin 'spun) a. Drawn to a fine thread; 
mimite ; subtle ; — ingenious ; artful. 

Finesse, (fe-nes') n | F. j SnVAilty of contrivance to 
gain a point; artifice; stratagem. 

Finesse, (fe-i'cs') r. i. To use artifice or stratagem : — 
imp. & pp. finessed; 2V>>'- finessing. 

Fine-stuff, (fin'stuf) The second coat of piaster for 
the walls of a room. 

Fin-footed, (fin'fobt-cd) a. Having iialmated feet, or 
feet with toes connected by a membrane. 

Finger, (fing'ger) n. (A.-S. finr/cr, Tool, fingr, Go. 
finfian, to take or seize.] One of the five terminating 
meinbers of the liand ; a digit ; also, ono of the 
oxtmnitica of the band, not including the thumb; — 
the brca<lth of a lingi^r; — skill in the use of the fingers, 
as ill music. 

Finger, (fing'ger) r. t. To touch with the fingers; to 
handle; — to jierform on, oi' to periorm with, the 
fingers; — to touch lightly; — to pilfer; to purloin 
r. i. To use the fingers in playing on an instrument: 
— imp. &, pp. fingered ; ppr. fingering. 

Finger-board, (ting'gci -bord) n. 'I’he part of a stringed 
instrnmeiit on which the fingers are pressed to vary 
the tone; key -board. 

Finger-grass, (fing'gcr-grus) n. A kind of wild grass, 
of the. genus DUpiaria. 

Fingering, (fing'gcr-ing) v. The act of touching or 
hamiling lightly with the lingers; the manner of using 
or managing the fingers in playing or striking the 
keys of an iu.strument (jf music ; delicate work made 
W’ith the fingers. 

Finger-post, (llng'gpr-post) n. A post with a finger 
iwinting, for directing passengers to the road ; a sign- 
post. 

Finial, (fin'e-al) [h. Jinire, to finish, end.] The 
knot or bunch of foliage, or flower, that forms the 
upper extremities of })iniiaelcs in Gothic ai'chitectttre ; 
sometimes the ])innaeJe it.^olf. 

Finical, (fin'ik-al) a. IFioni fine.} Affectedly fine; 
unduly particular ; ffwtidiou.s ; foppish ; affectedly 
nice or showy. 

Fmicality, (fiu-ik-aro-te) n. 8tate of being finical. 
Finic^ly, (fiu'ik-al -le ) adc. In a fitdeal manner; 
foppishly. fare refined. 

Fining-pot, (fin'ing-pot) n. A vessel in which metals 
Finis, (fi'n is) rt |L.] An end ; conclusion. 

Finish, ((bi'islj) v.t. [L. Jinire, to end, from finis, 
boundary, end.] To bring to an end ; to put au end 
to; to terminate; — to b^tow the utmost possible 
labour upon ; to iiolisU ; to. perfect ; — imp. & pp. 
finished ; ppr. finishing. [peifects. 
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]^niiher, (fln'iah-^r) n. One who finishes, concludes, 
completes, or perfects. 

Unite, (f fnit) a. [L. finiius, pp, of finh'e.l limited 
in quantity, degree, or capacity ; bounded. 

lately, (fi'nit'le) adv. within limits; to a certain 
degree only. 

Finless, (fln'les) a. [From fuu] Destitute of fins, 

Finniktn, (fln'e-kin) n. [Prov. Eng. equivalent 

tQ finical. \ A sort of pigeon with a crest somewhat 
resembling the mane of a horse. 

Pinny, ^n'e) a. Furnished with fins; pertaining to 
fins or fish. 

2^-toed, (fin 'tod) a. Having toes connected by a 
membrane, as aquatic fowls. 

Piord, (fS'grd) n. [D. and Norw. fiord, Icel. fiordr.] 
A long, narrow inlet, bounded by high batiks or rocks, 
mniiiiig into the land, as ttn tho coast of Norway. 

Piorin, (fi'6-rin) n. A species of creeping bout grass, 
called also black couch grass. 

Pir, (fgr) n. [A.-S. furh, W. ^5?/?*.] A resinous tree 
allied to the pines, and valued for its timber. It is 
highly combustible, and used for fuel — one species in 
Scotland being called candle fir. 

Pire, (fir) n. [A.-S. /yr, Ger. fiur, allied to G. pur.'\ 
The evolution of light and heat in tlie combustion 
of bodies; combustion; state of ignition ;— fuel in a 
state of combustion, as on a hearth or in a furnace ; 
the burning of a house or town ; a confiagratioii ; — tho 
discliarge of fire-arms ; — lustre ; splendour ; — torture 
by burning; — the future state of the impenitent; — 
ardour; violence, as of zeal or love; — intellectual 
force ; liveliness of imagination ; vigour of fancy ; 
energy of thought or diction ; animation in delivery ; 
—rage ; contention ; — trouble ; affliction. 

Pire, (fir) v. t. To set on fire ; to kindle ; — to inflame ; 
to irritate, as the passions ;— to animate : to give life 
or spirit to to cause to explode ; to discharge in 
farriery, to cauterize ; — v. i. To take fire ; to ho 
kindled ; to kindle ;— to be irritatc<l or inflamed with 
passion ; — to discharge artillery or fire-arms : — imi>. & 
/;/>. fired ; pgr. firing. 

Pire-alarm, (fir'a-larm) n. An alann given of a con- 
fiagration ; — an apparatus for giving an alarm of fire, 
as by telegraphic signals. [force of gunpowder. 

Pire-arm, (firarm) n. A weapon which acts by the 

Pire*ball, (fir'bawl) >?,. A grenade ; a ball filled with 
tx>wder or other combustibles. 

Ilre<*board, (firTaOrd) n, A cliimnoy-bom’d used to 
close a fire-place in summei*. 

Pire-brand, (fir'brand) n. A piece of wood kindled 
or on fire ; — one who causes contention and mischief ; 
an incendiary. 

Pire-brick, (firibrik) n. A brick capable of sustaining 
intense heat without fusion, usually inude of fire-clay. 

Pire-brigade, (fir'brig-ad) u. A body of men ti-aincd 
and organized for managing engines to extinguish fires. 

Pire-barush, (f iribrush) n. Small brush used to sweep 
the health. 

Pire*olay, (firTcla) n. A kind of clay, chiefly pure 
silicate of alumina, used in making fire-bricks. 

Pire-cook, (f ir'kok) n. A cock or spout to let out water 
for extinguishing fire. 

Pire-oraoker, (fir'krak-er) n. A small paper cylinder 
charged with gunpowder, which, being lighted, ex- 
plodes with a loud report. 

P^e*damp, (fxr'damp) n. The explosive carburetted 


Pure*damp, (fxr'damp) n. The explosive carburetted 
hydrogen of coal-mines. 

Pire-dreaa, (fir'dres) n. A species of covering which 
enables him who wears it to approach and even to 
through the flames, to save life or property. 

jTire-eater, (fiFet-gr) n. One who pretends to eat fire ; 
hence, a fighting character ; a hotspur. 

Pire-engine, (fir'en-jin) n. An hydraulic or forcing 
pump for throwing water to extinguish fires. 

Ime-t^ape, (flr'es4£ap} n. A machine for escaping 
fiom the upper port of a building when on fire. 


Firefly, (flrifl!) ft. A winged, luminous insect which 
emits a bxiUiant light fi'om a yellow spot on each side 
of the thorax.and from other parts of the body. 
Pire-irons, (f ir'i-umz) n. pi. Utensils for a fire-place 
or ^ate, as tongs, poker, and shovel. 

Pirelock, (firiiok) n. A lock wliich discharges a 
by striking fix's with flint and steel ; hence, a mu&et 
furnished with such a lock. 

Fireman, (fir'man) w. A man whose business is to 
extinguish fires in towns ; — a man who tends the fires, 
as of a steam-engine. [quite new. 

Pire-new, (f ir'nu) a. Fresh ftnm the forge ; bright ; 
Fire-pan, (f iFpiiii) n. A pan for holding or conveying 
fire; especially, the receptaele for the priming in a gun. 
Fire-place, (f Ii-^plas) n. 'The part of the chimney appro- 
priated to the fire ; a hearth. 

Fire-plug, (f ir'plug) v. A plug for drawing water firom 
a pipe to extinguish fire. 

Fire-pot, (fir'pot) n. A small eartheni pot filled with 
combustibles used in waiTai'e also stink-pot. 
Fire-proof, (fir'proof) a. Proof against fire ; incom- 
bustible. [sets fire to ; an incendiary. 

Firer, (fir'er) n. One who discharges a gun ; one who 
Pire-ship, (f ii 'ship) n. A vessel filled with combustibles, 
and furnished with gx-appling-irons, to hook and set 
fire to4in enemy's ships. 

Fireside, (f iFsid) n. A place near the fire or hearth ; — 
home ; domestic life or retirement. 

Fire-wood, (f ir'wPod) n. Wood for fuel. 

Firework, (fir'wurk) n. Prei»aratioiis of gunpowder 
and other iiifiaminable materials for making explosions 
in tho air ; — usually in tho plural, pyrotechnics. 
Fire-woi'ship, (fir'wur-ship) /?. The worship of fire 
whicli prevailed in Persia among the followers of 
Zoroaster, and among tho Parsoes of India. 

Firing-iron, (fir'ing- I-urn ) rt. Instrument used in 
farriery to x'emove swellings or knots. 

Firk, (ferk) v. t. 'To whip ; to flog. 

Firkin, (feik'in) n. [A.-S. f cover, four, and kin.] A 
mcjisure of capacity equal to seven and a half imperial 
gallons;— a small cask of indeterminate size — ^used 
for butter, herrixig, fee. 

Firlot, (reFIot) n. A dry measure used in Scotland, 
being the fourth i>art of a boll, or four iiecks. 

Finn, (ferm) a. [L. fir7nus.] Strong ; fixed ; closely 
com])resBed ; compact ; hard, as opposed to soft ; solid, 
as opposed to fluid ; — constant ; steady ; resolute ; 
iiiisliaken ; — stable ; secui'o. 

Firm, (form) [It. jlrrita, signature, from L. jtrwits.] 
The name, title, oi‘ style, Under which a company 
transact business ; hence, a mei'cantilo partnership or 
lumse. [dix'ect with filmiiess: 

Finn, (ferin) t. To fix ; to settle ; to confirm ; — tb 
Firmament, (fenn'a-ment) u. [L. firmixmtnimn, firoixl 
firmus, film.] Tho region of the air ; the sky or 
heavens. [fiimament ; celestial. 

Firmamental, (ferm-a-mcnt'al) a. Pertaining to the 
Firman, (fbr'man) n. [Pers. fermdn, Skr. pramdna, 
measure.] A decree of the Turkish or other Oriental 
goveniment, as a passport, permit, license, &o. 
Firmity, (ferm'e-te) n. Strength ; firmness ; stability : 
— ^aho Firi^tude. 

Firmly, (ferxn'le) adv. In a firm manner; solidly; 
closely ; constantly ; steadily. 

Firmness, (fenn'nos) n. The state of being firm ; fixed- 
ness; compactness; hardness; solidity; — strength; 
stability ; — steadfastness ; cozxstancy ; — certainty ; 
soundness. 

First, (fgrst) a. [A.-S. first, Icel. fyrsir, Ger. fdrst.] 
Preceding all others of a series or kind ;— placed in 
front of, or in advance of, all others ; foremost most 
eminent or exalted ; most excellent ; — primitive ; 
highest; chief; principal. 

First, (ffirst) adv. Before any thing else in time, space, 
rank, &c.— used in composition with many a^JeoUvea 
and paxtioiples. 
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IMi (ferst) n. The upper part of a duet, trio, Jbe., 
eitt^ vocw or inatnimentoL 
rinrt'begotten, (fgrst'be-got-n) n. The eldest cliild 
the ohi«; the most excellent ; Christ. 

!Fir«t»bom, (f§rat'born) n. The eldest child; the first 
ih the order of birth the most excellent or exalted ; 
Jesus Christ. 

First>bom, (ferst'borii) a. First brought forth ,* first in 
the order of nativity ; eldest. 

FirBtH}las8, (fcrst'klas) a. Ueing of the highest rank, or 
the best quality ; first-i-ate ; of the highest excellence. 
First-floor, (ftiut'Acr) n. llie floor or tier of apai-tmonta 
next above the ground-floor. 

First-fruit, (ferst'froot) Ji. [Usually in the pL] The 
fruits earliest gathered ; the earliest res\ilta or profits 
of any action or position ; — tlie first year's whole 
profits of a benefice or spiritual living, 
jostling, (f§v8tTing) u. The first pi oduce or offspring 
— said of domestic animals. 

Firstly, (feretlo) aifv. In tlio first place ; to commence. 
First-rate, (ferst'rilt) a. Of the highest excellence; 
pre-eminent in quality, size, or estimation. 

Fii'st-rate, (fsrst'rilt) n. A ship of Avar of the largest 
tdze and armament. [sea ; a frith. 

Firth, (ferth) n. [Scot., Eng. /n't/i.] An arm of the 
Fisc, (fisk) n. [P. from L. Jiscuf, basket.] Tho treasury 
of a priiioe or state. [or revenue. 

Fiscal, (fia'kal) a. Pertaining to the public trejisury 
Fiscal, (fis'kal) n. Exchecpier ; revenue ; — a treasurer ; 
— in Scotland, tho public prosecutor in criminal cases 
— promra tor~fincaL 

Fish, (flsh) ». [;\.-S. Go jid'f, Qtuv. finch, L. 

An animal that lives in Avater ; — an oviparous, verte- 
brate animal, lu virig a covering of scales or plates, and 
breathing by means of gills or branchiaj, and living 
almost entirely in the water tho flesh of fish, used 
as food. 

Fish, (fish) n. (F. fichc, a peg, from fichcr, to fix.] A 
counter or marker at cards ; — a i)iece of timber \ised 
to strengthen a mast or spar Avhon sprung;— -a machine 
lor hoisting the flukes of the anchor to the boAv. 

Fish, (fish) V. * . To attempt to catch fish ; — to seek to 
obt^n by artifice ; — to hoist tlie flukes of tho anchor 
to the bow of the ship ; — r. t. To catch ; to draw out 
or up; — to search by raking or sweeping; — to 
strengthen, as a mast or yard, Avith a piece of timber; 
— ^to splice, as rails, with a fish-joint : — imp. h pp. 
fished; ppr. fishing. 

Fish-basket, (fish'bas-ket) n. Angler’s basket slung 
over the shoulder for carrying his fish. 

Fidi-carver, (flsh'karv-cr) A silver or plated knife 
for helping fish at table. 

Fiidied, (fisht) a. »Strengthened or made fast by ineces 
of wood, as a most. 

Fisher, (fish'gr) n. One who is employed in catching 
fish;— a carnivorous quadru]>ed of tho weasel kind. 
Fisher-boat, (fishier -but) n. A boat employed in 
catching fish. 

Fisherman, (fish'er-man) n. One Avhoae occAipation is 
to catch fish: — a ship or vessel employed in taking fish. 
Fishery, (flsh'gr-o) >?. Business or i^ractice of catching 
:^h ; — a place for catching fish. 

Fiih-garth, (flsh'garth) n. 4 dam or As'ear in a river 
for the catcldttg of fish. 

lish-^fr. (fisb'mg) n, A staff Avith barbed prongs j 
tof stnl^iz^ fish at sea. I 

Fish^flue, (fish'glOC) n. Isinglass. j 

, (flahlidbk) A hook for catching fisfi. 

, (fish'e-nes) n. The state of being fishy, 
g, (:w^ixig) ‘tk The art or practice of catching 
fish ; a fishery. I 

Hshisg-finc^, (fishTng-firog) n. A rapacious, spinous- 
fiimea sea-fish, having a very huge he&d :—<inglei\ 
firof/ph. [for angling. 

Fisp^-liae, (fish'ing-Uu) n. line attached to a rod 


more pieces of iron or Avood bolted to the sides of two 
adjacent rails. 

Fhw-kettle, (fishket-tl) n. An oblong kitchen pot or 
pan for boiling fish whole. 

Fish-market, (fish'mar-ket) n. Place Avhere fish are 
exposed for sale. 

Fish-maw, (fish'raaw) n. The sound of a fish. 
Fish-monger, (fish'inung-ger) n. A seller of fish. 
Fish-pot, (fish'iAot) n. A wicker basket sunk Avith a 
cork float attached for catching crabs, lobsters, <fec. 
Fish-slice, (fish'slls) n. A broad kiiifo for divi<Iiiig 
flail at table : a fish-trowel. 

Fish-spear, (fish'spCr) n. An instrument for striking 
or stabbing fish ; — a hai*poou, when used for whales ; — 
a leister, when used for salmon. 

Fish-strainer, (fish'stra-iier) u. A metal cullender per- 
forated and witli handles for lifting fish from the 
kettle and draining off tho water. 

Fish- trowel, (fish'trow-el) u. A broad knife for serving 
fish at table. 

Fish-Aveir, (fisii'Aver) ». A dam in a river for stopping 
the ascent of salmon. 

Fish- woman, (fish'w66m-an) n. A Avomau who sells 
lish ; a fish-Avife. 

Fishy, (fisli'e) a. Consisting of fisli ; fish-like ; having 
tho qualitie.s or tasto of fish ; filled Avitli fish. 

Fissile, (fis'sil) a. [L. finnilis, from findere, to split.] 
Capjible of being si)lit, cleft, or divided in the 
direction of the grain or of natural joints, 

Fissility, (fis-sil'e-to) v. 'J'ho quality of being fissile. 
Fission, (fish'un) n. A cleaving, splitting, or breaking 
ux> into parts ; ~a sulxiividing into tw'o parts from tlie 
progress of natural growth. 

Fissirostres, (fis-sij-ros'tivz) n. pi. [L. finitun, sjAit, and 
rosfcithi, lx;:di.J The swallow ordei* of birds, compre- 
hending goatsuckers, whip-X)oor-wilJ, sAvifts, and mar- 
tins. [tudinal opening. 

Fissure, (fisliTu) w. [L. finsnra.] A cleft; a longi- 
Fist, (list) It. \A.~B. fi/st.] The hand Avith tho fingers 
doubled into tho ixilni. 

Fist, (fist) v.i. To strike Avith the fist: — imp. &, pp. 
fisted; ?</)/*. fisting. 

Fistic, (list'ik) a. [From fint.'\ Pertnining to boxing or 
to encounters Avitb tho li.sts ; pugilistic. 

Fisticuffs, (flst'e-kufs) n. pl. (i'Ys/ and orfi.] Blows, 
or a coinb;it AAuth the fists ; a boxing match. 

Fistula, (list'u-la) a. [L.] Arced; hence, a jiixio ; — a 
deep, narrow, chronic ubsces.s. 

Fistular, (fist'u-laj) a. Hollow and cylindrical, like 
ji pipe or reed. 

Fistulate, (fist'u-lat) i. To become a pii)e or fistula ; 
— V. t. To make hollo w',Iike a j)i))c ; to iwrforate. 
Fistulous, (fist'ii-lus) a. Having tho form or nature 
of a fistula holloAv, like a juiie or reed. 

Fit, (fit) a. [ A.-B. feat, neat, well made, Go. .fetjan, to 
deck.] Adaiited to an cud, object, or design ; quali- 
fied by nature, by art, or by culture suitable to 
a stand.ard of duty, propriety, or taste ; proixir ; aiApro- 
jiriate ; becoming ; corresiiondent ; convenient ; com- 
petent; adequate. 

Fit, (fit) V. t. To make fit or suitable ; to adapt to 
the puriiose intended ; to qualify ;— to bring into a 
required form ; — to furnish duly ; — to be suitable to; 
to answer the requirements of ; — v. i. To be projAer 
or becoming;— to be adjusted to the shape dii*ected; 
to suit :—imp. & pp. fitted ; piy. fitting, 

Fit, (fit) n. Adjustment; — coincidence of paxts that 

come in contact. 

Fit, (fit) w. [Probably from the root of fight.] A sud- 
den and violent at^k of a disorder ; a convulsion ; 
a paroxysm ; hence, in general, an attack of disease ; 
— an attack of any thing which mastei's or possesses 
one for a time; — a passing humour; an impulsive 
and irregular action. . 

Fitch, (fich) n. A chick-pea. [Contraction of fitchet.] 
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Fitdiet^ (floh'et) n. [0. P. D. fisse, Gael, feaexd- 

Ian.} A pole-oat ; a foumart. 

Pitfol, (flt*f061) a. Pull of fits ; irregukirly ramble ; 
8paam<wic ; impulsire and unstable. 

Fitfully, (flt'ftk>I-lc) adv. In. a fitful manner ; by fits. 

Fitly, (flt'le) adv. Tn a fit manner; suitably; pm- 
perly; coramodiously; conveniently. 

Iitoess, (flt'nes) n. State or quality of being fit ; pro- 
priety ; nieetness ; justness ; reasonableness; — con- 
venience ; suitableness ; — qualification ; pre]>aredne3S. 

Fitter, (ftt'er) n. One who makes fit or suitable. 

Fitting, (fl’t'ing) n. Any thing used in fitting up; 
espectalli/, in the plural, necessary fixtures or .ap- 
paratus. [per. 

Fitting, (fit'ing) a. Fit ; appropriate ; suitable ; pro- 

Fittingly, (fit'ing-le) ndv. In a fitting manner ; suit- 
ably ; approjjriately. 

Fittingness, (fit'ing-nes) )?. The state or quality of 
fitting ; suitableness. 

Fite, (tttz) n. [Norm. F. fz, Jluz, F. fih, son, L. Jlliaa.} 
A son — used in compound names, as Fitz-IIerbert, 

Five, (fiv) n. fA.-S. & 0. Bax. j'ij\ L. (jttinque, C. 
penU.} The sum of four and one a symbol repre- 
senting this number, na 5 or V. 

Five, (fiv) a. Four and one added ; one more than four. 

Fivefold, (fivefold) a. & tah'. In fives ; five times re- 
peated ; quintuple. yinpeK 

Five-leaf, (fiv'lef) n. Cinquefoil -called also jive- 

Fives, (fivz) n. [L. vivolo‘, F. ('rirr.'i.] A disease of 
the glands under the ear in horses ; the vivos. 

Fives, (fivz) ii. pi. A kind of i)lay with a hall, ro- 
Bombling tennis. 

Fix, (flka) n, A position of diificulty or embarrass- 
ment; ])redicaraent; dilemma; quandary. 

Fix, (fiks) V . t. [F. Jixer, Bp. <fc L*g. jUiir, L. figere^ 
To make firm, stal)10i or fast ; — ^to fasten ; to 
secure; to establish; — to hold steadily, or without 
moving, as the eye oti an object, the attention on a 
s])eaker, and the like ; — to implant ; to ])icrce ; — to 
sot or xdace in the manner desired or mo.st suitable; 
— to deprive of volatility; — v, i. To settle or remain 
permanently; to rest ; — to become firm ; to cease to 
flow or be fluid ; to become hard and malleable : — 
imp. & pp, fixed ; ppr. fixing. 

Fixation, (flks-a'shnn) n. Act of fixing, n)aking firm, 
or establishing; — state of being fixed ; stead incss ; con- 
stancy ; — a state of resistance to evaporation or vola- 
tilization by heat. 

Fixed, (flkst) a. Settled ; established ; firm ;— dotcr- 
niined ; resolute. 

Fixedly, (fiksbd-le) udr. In a fixed or firm manner; 
firmly ; steailfastly. 

Fixedness, (tlks^od-nes) n. A state of being fixed ; 
stability ; firmness ; steadfastness ; solidity ;--scttloct 
opinion or state of mind. 

Fixity, (fiks'e-te) Fixocljioss ; ooheronco of parts— 

opposite of volatility. 

fFroin./rx^, equivalent to ^iixe.d.} 
That which is fixed or attached ;---finuncss ; stability; 
fixedness; — any thing of an ucces.soiy chanictcr .an- 
nexed to houses and Lands, so as to constitut.c a i>art 
of them 

Fizgig, (flz'gig) n, A fishgig; — a gadding, flirting girl ; 
— a firework which makes a fizzing or hissing; noise 
when it explodes. 

Fizz, (flz) V . i. [Icel. to ventilate, Sw. jfl,% a blow- 

ing, G. phtisa.] To make a his.sing sound ; — to fail of 1 
success in an undertaking ; to bungle. 

Fizzle, (fiz'l) n. A failure or abortive effoi-t. 

Flabbiness, (flab'e-nes) n. State of being flabby or soft. 

Flabby, (flab'e) ct. [W. llbin, lank, flaccid.] Soft ; 
yielding to the touch, and easily moved or shaken ; 
wanting firmness ; flaccid. 

FItmeid, (fiak'sid) a. [L. ,flaccidus, from fiaccuif flabby.] 
Yieldiiig to pressure for want of firmness and stm- 
pess ; soft and weak ; limber ; lax ; flabby. 

Fiaeoidity or Flaooidness, (flak-sid^e-te) n. The state 
of being flaecid ; vniiit of fitness or stiftness ; laxity ; 
limberness. 

Flacoidly, (flak'sid-le) adv. Tu a flaccid manner. 

Flag, (flag) V. i. [Icel. fiaka, to dmop, 1). .ffagghenn, to 
be loose, L. fiaceux, flabby.] To liang loose without 
stiffness ; to be loose and yielding ; — to grow spiiitlcas 
or dejected; — to lose vigour; to become languid or 
dull ; — 1 \ t. To lot fall into feebleness ; to droop 
to lay with flat stones : — imp. Ac pp. flagged ; ppr. 
flagging. [stone used tor paving. 

Flag, (flag) 11 . [Allied to Ger. dach^ flat.] A flat 
Flag, (tt;ig) n. [From jlag, to hang loose.] An aquatic 
plant with long ensiform leaves. 

Flag, (fliig) n. |Ger. Jlagge, Icel. flogg, I). Jiag.} An 
ensign or coloui-s ; a banner ; .a standard ; a signal ; 

— in the army, a banner by which one regiment is 
distinguished from another; — in the marine service, 
a standard by which the shij^s of one nation are dis- 
tingui.shed from another;~in the Britisli navy, a ban- 
ner denoting the rank of the officer in commtmd of 
the fleet — an iiduiiral flics his flag at the main top- 
gallant mast head, a vico-suimiral at the fore, and 
a rear-admiral at the mizzen ; and there is a further 
graclation in rank noted by the colour of the flag, red, 
white, oi' blue. 

Flag-bearer, (fl.ag'bar-cr) n. One wlm beans a flag. 
Flagellant, ( liaj^el-ant ) n. One of a fanatical sect 
wliich arose A. U. 12G0, who maintained that flagella- 
tion w'jis of equ.'il virtue with baptism and the sac- 
rament. 

Flagellate, (flaj'el-lat) r, f. [L. Jlagdlare, from JiageU 
lani^ whip, scourge.] To whi]); to scourge. 

Flagellation, (flaj-el-la'shurOn. A whipping; a flogging; 
discipline of the scourge. 

Flagellum, (ila-jcriim) ii. [L. Jtagclhm, a whip.] A 
long branching shoot of a plant an appendage to 
the legs of some crustficcous animals having resem- 
bLince to a whip. 

Flageolet, (fiaj'el-et) n. [F. Jlugr.olei.] A small wind- 
instrument having a mouth-piece at one end, and six 
principal holes. Iflaggy. 

Flagginess, (flag'e-nes) n. The condition of being 
Flagging, (flag'ing) j?. A pavement or sidewalk of flag- 
stones; — flag-stones spoken of collectively. 

Flaggingly, (flag'ing-le) udv. In a weak, flexible, or 
flagging m an n cr. 

Flaggy, (flag'c) «. We.ik ; flexible; limber: — weak in 
taste; itusipid ; -.abounding with the plant called 
Flagitious, (fla-jish'e-us) a. [L. Jlagitiomus, from Jlugi- 
tium, a siuuncful act, from fagilarc, to demand 
hotly.] Disgracefully or shamefully criminal guilty 
of enormo\is crimes ; atrocious ; villainous ; hoinotis ; 
profligate ; abandoned. [nev. 

Flagitiously, (fla-jish'e-us-le) adv. In a flagitious man- 1 
Flagitiousness, (fla-jish'e-us-nes) n. The condition or 
qu.ality of being flagitious; extreme wickedness; 
villainy. , 

Flag-lieutenant, (flag'lif-ten-ant) n. The lieutenant in 
a flag -ship wlio has charge of the flags, aiid makes 
the signals to the fleet. 

Flag-officer, (flagof-fe-scr) Tlie commander of a ; 

squadron. 

Flagon, (ilag'un) k. [F. docon, from L. vax, vessel.] A 
vessel with narrow moutli for holding and convey- 
ing liquors. 

Flagranoy, (rt.Vgran-se) n. Condition or quality of being 
flagrant; heinousnesa; enormity. 

Flagrant, (flu'grant) a. [L. Jlapi'ans, ppr. of flugrai'e, 
to bum.] Flaming; inflamed; glowing; burning; 
raging flaming into notice; notorious: glaring; 
enormous. (ardently. 

Fli^antly, (fla'grant-le) adv. In a flagrant manner; 
Flag-ship, (fiag^ship) n. The ship which bears the com- 
manding officer of a sq\iadron, and on which his flag 
is displayed. . ' 
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Sna^italf; (ia^Btal) n. A pole or staff on which a flag 
is hung. 

Ilag-atone, (flag'stOn) n. A flat stone for pavement: 
•>-any sandstone which splits up into flags. 

(flai) n, [0. F. Mel, from L. jUigellum, whip.] 
An Instrument for thrashing or beating grain from 
the ear. 

Hake, (flak) n. [A. -S. jlaee, L. jloecutt.'\ A film ; flock ; 
lamina; layer ; scale a small imrticle of snow falling 
firom tlie air or clouds ; — a small stage hung over the 
. ship’s side for workmen to stand on in calking, &c. 
X'lake, (flSk) v. t. To form into flakes v. i. To separ- 
ate in laj^ers ; to peel or scale off:--i»i-p. & 'pp. flaked; 
jppr. flaking. 

Huiness, (flak'e-nes) n. The state of being flaky. 
Hake-white, (flakliwit) n. The purest white lead in 
flakes or scales ; — a subnitrate of bismuth or pearl- 
white. [like. 

Flaky, (fiak^e) a. Consisting of flakes or locks ; flake- 
Flam, (flam) n. [A..-H.Jledm, a flight, fieam, smut.] A 
fireak or w him ; also, a f^sehood ; an illusory pre- 
text. 

Flambeau, (flam'b6)n. [F. from L. fla^nma, flame.] A 
flaming torch used in the streets at night, at illumina- 
tions, and in processions. 

Flamboyant, (flam-boy'ant) a. [P.] In architectvre, 
chai*acterized by waving or fl[ame-like curves, as in 
the tiacery of windows, &c. 

Flame, (flam) n, [L. j^amwa.] A stream of burning 
vapour or ^ ; a blaze ; fire in general ; — burning 
zeal or passion ; fervency ; passionate excitement or 
strife : — warmth of affection a sweetheart. 

Flame, (flam) v. i. To burn wdth rising, streaming, or 
darting fire ; to blaze ;--to break out in violence of 
passion ; — v. t. To excite ; to animate ; to inflame : — 
imp. & pp. flamed; ppr. flaming. 

Flame-ooloured, (flamkxil-ei'd) <i. Of the colour of 
flame ; of a bright yellow colour. 

Flameless, (flamles) a. Destitute of flame. 

Flamen, (flagmen) n. [L, called from filum, fillet.] A 
priest devoted to the service of a particular god, from 
whom he received a distinguishing epithet. 

Flaming, (flOmlug) a. Bright ; red ; glaring: — violent; 
vehement -exaggerated ; — ^gaudy. 

Flamingo, (fla-niin'gu) n. [L. Jlamnwi.f flame, on account 
of its red colour.] A bird of the a 

order Gralltis, native of Africa OT 

and Southern America, of a M 

bright red colour, having long # 

legs and neck, and a beak bent , K 
down as if broken. j b . w|||^ . 

Flamy, (flOm'e) a. [Prom 
Flaming ; bluing ; flame - like ; 
composed of flame. 

Flange, (flanj) n. [Frov. Eng. 

Jlanye, to project out.] A pro- 
jecting edge, rib, or rim, as of a 
railway carriage wheel to keep it 
on the rail, or of a casting or ■ 
other piece, by which it is Flamingo, 
strenglbened or may be fastened to something else. 
Flange, [flanj) v. t. To make a flange on r. i. To 
be rant into a flange ; to take the form of a flange : — 
imp. & pp, flanged ; ppr. flanging. 

Flame, (flangk) n. [F, Jlanc, It. ^anco, Ger. fianke.] 
llie fleshy part of the side of an animal, between 
the ribs and the hip -the side of an army, or of 
any division of an army ; the extreme right or left ; 
— that part of a bastion which reaches from the cur- 
tain to the fhoe, and defends the opposite face ; — ^tlie 
side of any building. 

Flank, (flangk) v. t. To stand at the flank or side 
of; to border upon; — to overlook or command the 
flank of; to pass around or turn the flank of;— -r.i. 
To border ; to tonch ;— to be posted on tl^e side i’-impi 
& pp, flanked; ppr, flanking. 
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Flanker, (flangk'gr) r. f. J[F. Jla7\quer.] To defend 
lateral fortifications to attack sideways. 

Fhuinel, (flannel) n. [F. fianelle, Ger. jflawll, L. land, 
wool.] A soft, nappy, woollen cloth of loose texture. 
Flap, (flap) M. [D. flabbe, any thing pendulous, Dan. 
^o,a drooping or hanging mouth, allied to L. 
fiabV-] Any thing broad and limber that han^ 
loose, or attached by one side or end and easily moved; 
— the motion of any thing broad and loose, or a stroke 
with it : — a disease in the lips of horses. 

Flap, (flap) V. t. To beat with a flap; to strike ; — ^to 
move, as something broad and flap-like ; — v. i. To 
move as wdngs, or as something broad or loose ; — to 
fall and hang like a flap :—iinp. & ju>. flapped; pp7\ 
flapping. 

Flap-eared, (flap'erd) a. Having V)road, loose ears. 
Flapjack, (fl^'jak) n. A sort of bi*oad pancake ; also, 
an applo-pnlT. 

Flapper, (ilap'cr) n. One who, or that which flaps. 
Flare, (fliir) v'i. [Dan. fla^fre, Ger. Nom. 

F. /air.] To burn with a glaring and waving flame ; 
— to shine out M'ith a sudden and unsteady light or 
splendour: — to be exposed to too much flight ; — to 
open or spread outward :-—imp. & pp. fliued ; ppr. 
flaring. 

Flare, (liar) n. An unsteady, broad, offensive light. 
Flare-up, (iiar'up) n. A sudden passion or x>assionate 
controversy. 

Flaring, (flar'ing) a. Shining with a wavy light; 

fluttering;— showy; opening wide. 

Flaringly, (flilr'ing-le) adv. In a flaring, showy manner. 
Flash, (flash)??, [F. ardnUe, a burning arrow.] 

A sudden burst of light ; a inotneiitary blaze ; — a 
momentary brightness or show ; — an instant ; a veiy 
brief period. 

Flash, (flash) n. The slang language of tliieves, robbers, 
and the like. 

Flash, (flasli) v. i. To break foiih, as a sudden flood 
of light ; to show a momentary brilliancy; to gleam; — 
to bui-st forth with a flood of flame and hght; to glare: 
— to shine out, as a bright itlca or stroke of wit ; — 
r. i. To send out in flashe.'* ; to convey by a flame, or 
by a qxiick or startling motion : — imp. & pp. flashed ; 
P})r. flashing. 

Flashily, (fljish'e-le) adv. In a flashy manner ; with 
empty show ; without solidity of wit or intellect. 
Flashing, (flashing) a. A sudden burst of light. 
Flashy, (fhish'e) (?. Dazzling for a moment; transi- 
torily bright ; — showy ; gay ; gaudy. 

Flask, (flask) n. [A.-S. Jlusc, F. /usc/ie.] A narrow- 
necked vessel for holding fluids ; — a iK>wder-hom. 
Flasket, (flas ket) v. A vessel in wliich viands are 
served up; a long, shallow basket. 

Flat, (flat) «. (Icel, /af»’, Ger. jlaz.] Having an even 
and horizontal surface; level;— lying at full length; 
prostrate; hence, fallen ; laid low; ruined -wanting 
Toliof ; destitute of variety ; monotouoTis; — tiv steless ; 

1 stole ; insipid inanimate ; frigid ; without point or 
spirit ; — lacking liveliness ; depressed ; dull; — ^not re- 
lieved, broken, or softened ; clear ; absolute ; down- 
right; — ^belov\ the true pitch ; hence, minor, or lower 
by a half-step ; — not sharp or shrill ; not acute ; 
vocal; sonant— said of certain consonants, as &, d, 
2 , &c. 

Flat, (flat) n. A level surface without elevation, re- 
lief, or prominences;— a low, level tract of ground ; a 
shoal ; a shallow ; a strand the flat part or side of 
any thing ; — a dull fellow ; a simpleton ; — a character 
before a note, indicating a tone which is a half-step 
or semitone lower. 

Flat, (flat) V. t. To make flat; to flatten; to level ;— to 
render dull, insipid, or spiritless r. i. To become 
I flat or flattened : — imp. A; pp. flatted ; ppi*. fiattinr. 
Flat-fish, (flat-fish) n. A fish which has its body of a 
1 flattened form, swims on the sidd, and has both eyes 
I pn ooe side, as the f ouoderi Ml>ut, 4;o, 
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Slat-ixm, (flat'i-urn) n. An iron for smoothing oloth ; 
a sadiron. 

yiatly, (flat'le) adv. In a flat manner ; evenly ; hoii- 
zont^y; without spirit; dully; peremptorily; posi- 
tively; plainly. 

Flatness, (flat^nes) n. Evenness ; levelness ; want of 
prominence or relief ;—H^leadne8B ; insipidity; — dejec- 
tion; lowness of spirits ;—dulness; want of point; — 
gravity of tone-opposed to sharpness. 

fatten, (flat'n) v. t. [From flat] To level; to make 
flat to depress ; to deject ;— to make vapid or insij)id; 
— to lower the intch of ; — v. i. To become flat, even, 
dejected, dull, or depressed below pitch : — j 
flattened; p 2 ^r. flattening. 

Flatter, (flat'er) v. t. [F. jlatier, Icel. Jlntr.] To gi-atify; 
to coax ; to wheedle ;— to gratify the self-love, vanity, 
and pride of; to please by artful and interested com- 
mendation; — to please with false hopes; to praise 
falsely ; to compliment: — imp. & pp. flattered; ppn 
flattering. 

Flatterer, (flat'gr-gr) n. One who flatters ; a fawner. 

Flatteringly, (flat'er-ing-le) adv. In a flattering man- 
ner ; in a Tnaniier to favour ; with partiality. 

Flattery, (flat'§r-e) n. Act of flattering, or jjraising 
in a way to gratify vanity or gain favour; adula- 
tion; compliment; obsequiousness; wheedling; syco- 


phancy. 

Ilattish, (flatfish) a. Somewhat flat; approaching to 
flatness. 

Flatulence, (flat^u-lens) qi. The state or condition of 
being flatulent. 

Flatulent, (flat'u-lent) a. [L. flaiiUcyitus, from ilarc, to 
blow.] Affected with gases in the alimentary canal ; 
windy ; — generating, or tending to generate, wind in 
the stomach turgid with air. 

Flatulently, (flat'u-lent-le) adv. In a flatulent man- 
ner ; windily. 

natiu, (fla'tus) n. [L.] Breath of air; a blowing, as 
of wind ; breeze ; — wind in the intestines. 

Flatwise, (flat'wiz) «. or adv. With the flat side down- 
ward ; not edgewise. 

Flaunt, (flawnt) v.i. [Go. flavinv, to boast, vaunt.] 
To throw or spreati out; to move ostentatiously ; — tf. t. 
To display ostentatiously ; to face ; to wear a Iwld or 
saucy look ; — imp. pp. flaunted: ppr. flaunting. 

Flaunt, (flawnt) n. Any thing loose and airy -a brag; 
ostentatious display ; — a taujit ; a jibe. 

Flautist, (flaw^tist) n. [It. Jluuto, a flute.] A player on 
the flute ; a flutist. 

Flavine, (fla'viu) n. [L. iiaruK, yellow.] A vegetable 
extract, in the form of a light brown or greenish- 
yellow powder, which gives a fine colouring to cloth. 
Flavour, (fliVver) n. [O. Ping, jiat/re, smell, F. j[mrn\ 
to scent, to smell, from Jj. fraf/rare.] Odour; fra- 
grance ; — that quality of any thing wliich aflects the 
taste or smell ; relish ; savour ; — that wliich impoi'ts 
to any thing a peculiar odour or taste. 

Flavour, (fla'ver) v. t. To give flavour to ; to season, 
as a dish, with a spice, essence, or other condiment ; 
— ^to perfume: — imj). & pp. flavoured; ppr. flav- 
ouring. 

Flavorous, (fla'ver-us) a. Imparting flavour; — ^pleasant 
to the taste or smell; sapid. 

Flavourless, (fla'ver-les) a. Without flavour; taste- 
less. 

Flaw, (flaw) [A.-S. jldh^ fragment, piece, from Jleany 
to flay, W. Jlaw.] A bursting or cracking; a breach; 
a gap or fissure ; — a sudden gust or blast of ;— quarrel ; 
— any defect made by violence or occasioned by ne- 
glect; a fault; a spot; blemish; imperfection; speck. 
Flaw, (flaw) v. t. To break ; to crack ; to violate : — 
imp. & pp. flawed ; ppr. flawing* 

Flawless, (flaw'les) a. Without faults ; without defect; 
without cracks : fi-ee from flaws. 

Flawy, (flaw'e) %. Full of flaws or cracks subject 
^ Sttddeu ^ts qf wind, ♦ 
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Flax, (flaks) n. [A.-S. Jleax, Ger. Jlachs.] A plant hav< ! 
ing a single, slender stalk, about a foot r\ /jl 
and a half high, with blue flowers. The A 

fibre of the bark is used for making thread ^ ll, 
and oloth, called Linen, cambric^ laicu, 1 1 M f 
lace, &o. Linseed oil is expressed from u ry ff 
the seed; — the fibrous part of the flax U Mhxl/ 
plant, when broken and cleaned by M i y ly 
hatcheling or combing. A IjT y 

Flax-comb, (flaks'kftm) n. A toothed in- ^ 
strument through which flax is drawn in 
preparing it for spinning ; a hatchel. 

Flax-dresser, (flaks'dres-er) n. One who If 
breaks and swingles flax, or prepares it 
for the spinner. 

Flax-dressing, (flaks 'drcs-ing) n. The process of break- 
ing and swingling flax. 

Flaxen, (flaks'n) a. Wade of flax; — resembling flax; 

— loose, flowing, and golden, as hair. 

Flaxseed, (flaks'sed) n. The seed of the flax-plant; 
linseed. 

Flaxy, (flaks'e) a. Ijike fl.ax ; of a light colour; fair. 
Flay, (flu) V. t. [A. -S. fiean. ] To skin ; to strip off the 
skin of : — imp. pp. flayed ; ppr. flaying. 

Flea, (lif) n. [A.-S. Jhd.] An insect of the genus 
Piilex, remarkable for its agility and troublesome bite. 
Flea-bane, (fle'biln) n. One of various plants su])- 
I posed to have efticacy in drivii»g away fleas, 
i Flea-beetle, (tie ' bet -1) n. An insect destructive to 
oucmnljcrs nn<i similar ]>lanta. 

Flea-bite, (flG'bit) n. The bite of a flea, or the red spot 
caused by the bite a trifling wound or pain. 
Flea-bitten, (lle'bit-n) a. Bitten or stung by a flea; 
— moan; worthless, 

Fleok, (flek) n. A lock ; a small thread or twist. 

Fleam, (flCm) a. [W. jfaiin, D. vlUiue.] A sharp in- 
strument used for opening veins for lotting blood ; a 
lancet. 

Fleche, (fiaali) n. A spire with a small base and great 
altitude ; in foHitication, a fleld-\vork usually at the 
foot of a glacis ; a redan. 

Fleck, (flek) 7i. A S]>ot ; a streak ; a sx>eckle ; a dapple. 
Fleck, (flek) v. t. [Ger. JLeck, si)ot, B. Jleh.) To spot; 
to Btre.'ik or striiJO ; to vaiiegate ; to dapple : — imp. 

As pp. flecked; ppyr. flecking. 

Flection, (flek'shun) n. Act of bending, or state of be- 
ing bent ; inflection. 

Fledge, (flej) c. t. To supply with the feathers neces- 
wiry for flight; — to furnish with any soit coveiiug: 
— imp. <fe pp. fledged'; fledging. 

Fledgeling, (flej'ling) vi. A young bird just fledged. 

Flee, (fl6) v.i. [A.-S. Jleon, Ger. flichen.] To run 
Avitli rapidity ; to attempt to esc.apo ; to hasten away 
frouni.angor or exjajcted evil ; — to depart; to leave; — 
v.t. To keep at a distance from ; to shun; to avoid: 
— imiK «fe pp, fled; ppr. fleeing. 

Fleece, (Acs) n. [A.-S. Jlys, Ger. fieiss, L. veLli(4t,] 
The coat of wool that covers a sheep, or that is shorn 
from a sheep at one time; — any soft woolly covering. 
Fleece, (Acs) v. t. To shear off a coat or growth of 
wool to strip of money or property ; to rob ; to 
steal from to spread over, as with wool ; to wluten: 
— imp. & pp. fleeced ; ppr. fleecing. 

Fleeced, (fleet) a. Furnished with a fleece stripped ; 
robbed ; cheated. 

Fleecer, (fles'er) n. One who fleeces, robs, or exacts. 
Fleecy, (HGs'e) a. Woolly ; covered with wool resem- 
bling wotd ; soft ; — complicated. 

Fleer, (flor) v. i. [Scot, fieyer, to make wry faces.] To^, 
make a wry face in contempt ; to deride ; to sneer ; 
to gibe;— r. To mock; to flout at: — mp. <& pp. 
fleered; p;/r. fleering. [or looks. 

Fleer, (flSr) n. Derision or mockery expressed by words 
Fleet, (flct) n. [A. -8. JUet, fiota, sliip, from fledtan, 
to float, swim.) A navy or squadron of ships; 
dally, a uuxpber of ships wax, 
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Xleeti (fist) a. [loel. quick.] Swift in motion; 
moving with velocity; nimble; — skimming the sur- 
Ihoe ;»-superficial ; light. 

riMt, (flet) v.i. To fly swiftly; to liaaton;— to flit, 
pAss, or fly off, as a volatile body ; to be in a tran- 
sient state ;— v. t. To pass over rapidly ;~to cause 
to piiss lightly, as in mirth and joy : — lur/). & jtp. 
fleeted; 2>j>r, fleeting. 

rieeting, (flet'ing) a. Not durable; transient; tran- 
sitory; evanescent. [manner. 

Pleetingly, (flet'ing-le) adv. In a transitory or shadowy 
Fleetiy, (flGt'le) adv. In a fleet manner; rapidly. 
Fleetness, (flet^iies) n. The quality of being Hoot or 
swift; swiftness; rapidity: velocity; celerity; Bi)eed. 
Fleming, (flom'ing) a. A native of Flan«U i-s. 
Flemish-bond, (flem'ish-boud) v. A kind of bond 
wliich shows a header and stretcher alternately in 
bricklaying. 

Flense, (flens) v. t. [Dan. Jinur, Icol, flisitt, to flay, 
skin.] To cut up and obtain tlie blubber of — tKiid of 
a whale. 

Flesh, (flesh) n. [A.-S. flmc, Gor. jUisch.] The muscles, 
fat, &c., covering the framework of bones in ani- 
mats ; — animal IVxkI, as distinguished from vegetable; 
—the flesh of beasts aiid fowls, as tlistingiiisliod from 
fish ; — animal nature ; animals of all kinds ; — the 
body, as distinguished from the soul; — human na- 
ture; — men in general; mankind fleshly appetites 
or tendencies; carnality: — natural or unrenewed state; 
— corrupt nature or frame of the body ; — kindred ; 
stock ; race;— the soft pulpy substance of fruit; that 
part of a root, fruit, <fcc., whicli is lit to be eaten. 
Flesh, (flesh) v. t. To feed w'itli flesh, Jis hawks, dogs, 
&c.: to initiate in hawking or sporting; — to harden ; 
to accustom ; — to plunge into fle.sh, as a hostile 
wcav^on : — imp. & pp. fleshed ; ppr. fleshing. 
Flesh-brush, (flesh 'brush) ii. A brush for exciting 
action in the skin by friction. 

Flesh-coloured, (flesh'knl-erd) (f. Tinted Avith tho col- 
our of flesh ; carnation-colon rod. 

Flesh-diet, (flesh'di-et) /i. Food or regimen of flesh. 
Flesh-fly, (flosli'fli) n. A lly which feeds ami deposits 
its egp in flesh, and taints it. |a ])ot or caldron. 

Flesh-nook, (flesh'hOnk) n. A hook to draw flesh from 
Fleshiness, (flesh'c-iies) n. [ From Hes/t//. \ The state 
of being fleshy; plumpness: corpulence; gi*ossnoss. 
Fleshing, (fleflFing) n. Dress woni by actoi-s of tho 
colour of the natural skin— generally pi., Fleshings. 
Fleshless, (flesh 'les) u. Destitute of flesh; lean; 
gaunt. [carnal passions ami aiqjctites. 

Heshliness, (fleshle-ne.s) n. The state of being fleshly; 
Fleshly. (flosliTe) «. Pei-taining to tlie flesh ; corporcjil ; 
— animal ; not vegetable ; — huinaii ; not celestial ; 
not spill tual ; — carnal; lascivious. 

Flesh-meat, (flesh'met) n. Animal fo{jd. 

Flesh-monger, (flesli'mung-ger) n, A dealer in animal 
food ; a butcher. 

Flesh-pot, (flesh'pot) 'll. A vessel in which flesh is 
cook^ : hence pi, ])Ionty of provisions ; higli living. 
Flesh-wound, (fleshVodml) n. A winiml not reaching 
beyond tli v flesh, or one not dee[>, 

Heshy, ( flesh 'e) o. I’crtaining to the flesh: cor- 
pore^ ; — full of flesh ; plump ; coiinilent ; gross ; — 
composed of firm pulp, as fniit ; succulent. 

Fletoh, (flech ) v. t. [F. jleckr,] To feather an arrow. 
Fleur-de-lis, ^fluride-le) ii. [P. flower of the lily.J The 
royal insignia of France — ^whether origin- . 

ally representing a lily or the head of a I 


javelin is dispute. 

Flew, (flQ)n. fD. /erSt?.] The large chaps 
of a deep-mouthed hound. 

Flew, (ilu) n. The fibrous or cottony dust TOfT 
found in spinneries and lint mauuftic- 
torles ;—al80 FltdT. ^ 

Fleac, (fleks) v. #.] L. Jfecten, flexiim.] To Fleur-de-lis. 
bend dP pp, flexed } ppr. flexing* 
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Flexibility, (fleka-e-bil'e-te) n. Capability of bending 
or of being bent; — ^pliability ductility fecility of 
mind, temper, or disposition ; easiness to be per- 
suaded ; readiness to comply or yield ; pliancy. 
Flexible, (fleks'e-bl) a. [L. jlcxibilin, from jHectere, to 
bond,] Capable of being flexed or bent ; pliable ; 
supple ; ductile callable of yielding to the influence 
of others ; tractable ; too easy and compliant ; — man- 
ageable; obsequious; inconstant ; wavering. 
Flexibleness, (fleks'e-bl-nes) n. Condition or quality 
of being flexible ; flexibility; pliablenoss. 

Flexibly, (fleks'o-ble) adv. In a flexible manner. 
Flexile, (fieks'Il) a, [L. JlexUis, from jlectere, to bend.] 
Pliant ; pliable ; eiusily bent; yielding to power, im- 
pulse, or moral force. 

Flexion, (flek'.sliuij) -ii. Act of bending :~a part bent ; 
a fold ; a turn or cast, as of the eye ; — inflection ; — the 
action of the floxtu- muscles. 

Flexor, (fleks'er) n. [L. jUctcre, ilr.nnn, to bend.] A 
musclu which contracts tho joints in bending or 
stooping. 

Fiexuous or Flexuose, (lieksTi-us) a. [L. JlexuosuSt 
from Jiexu.<i, a bending, frotn Jlectar, to bend.] Hav- 
ing turns, w'iudings, or flexures ; winding ; bending ; 
tortuous : — variable : unsteady. 

Flexure, (fleks'ur) n. Act of bending: flexion ; — a turn; 
a bend ; a fold the bending of the body ; obsequi- 
ous or servile cringe. 

Fley, (flei) «. [Scot.] A fright ; aj(Z^>/ 7 . 

Fley, (flei) r. t. To frigliten ; to terrify, 
j Flicker, (llik'or) r. ?. [A.-H. Jipccerian, to move the 

wings, from Jlf/Cfic, able to fly.] 'J\» flutter ; to flap 
j tho wings without Hying ; to w.aver or fluctuate, like 
a tluino in a current of air : — imjK 6 l pp. flickered ; 
ppi'. flickering. 

Flicker, (flikVr) ik Fluctuation ; sudden and brief 
increase of brigiitness ; — act of wavering or of flutteu- 
iiig, as tho dying flame of a lamp. 

Flickering, (tiik'er-ing) n. A fluttering: — fshort, irre- 
gular nioveuieuts. [mouse. 

Flicker-mouse, (llik’er-mous) ». Tho bat ; the flittor- 
Flicr, (fli'ev) V/. One who flies or flees : a runaway; a 
j fugitive;— a fly-wheel; — pL Tho arms attached to 
, the spindle of a spinning wheel; — a straight flight of 
step.s or stairs. 

Flight, (flit) 11. [A.-S. jliht, from fledpan, to fly.] Act 

of fleeing; hasty dei>artnro; escape the act of flying; 
mode or style of flying ; — a ii umber of beings or 
things passing through tho air togetlier ; a flock of 
birds; — discharge or volley, as of arrow^s ; — a mount- 
ing ; a soaring ; lofty elevation, .as of imagination ; — 
extravagant i-ange, as of folly ; -display or caprice, 
as of temper; — iieriodieal migration of birds; — the 
birds produced hi one season ;— a reach of steps or 
stall’s from one landing to another. 

Flightiness, (flit'e-ne«)». fStato of being flighty ; irre- 
gularity ; caprice ; eccentricity ; giddiness ; volatility; 
■wildness. 

Flighty, (flit'e) a. Fleeting; swift; transient ; — indulg- 
ing in fliglits or wild and unrestrained sallies of im- 
agdnation, liumoiir, caprice, <tc. ; volatile ; giddy. 
Flimsily, (flim'ze-le) adv. In a flimsy manner. 
Flimsiness, (flim'ze-nes) n. State or quality of being 
flimsy; thin, weak texture ; weakness. 

Flimsy, (flim'ze) «. [W. /fy/ntm,, fickle.] Weak; feeble; 

slight; vain; of loose and unsubstantial structure; 
without reason or plausibility ; of thin or light tex- 
ture ; — spiritless ; superficial ; shallow. 

Flinch, (flinsh) v. i. [Probably corrupted from hlmch,} 
To show signs of yielding or of suffering ; to shrink ; 
to wince;— to withdraw from; to fail:— pp, 
flinched; ppr. flinching. 

Flincher, (flinsh'er) n. One who shiinks, witlidraws, or 
faiLs in any m^.tter. 

Flinching, (flinsh'ing) n. Act of slAinking or witlt^- 
drawing from duty^ suffering, dsc. ; shirking, 
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ffling) V. t, [IceL fieygia, to hurl, send : allied 
to L. fiigere, to strike down,] To cast, send, or tlirow 
ft-pm the hand: to hurl ; to dart; — to shed forth; to 
emit ; to scatter ; to throw down ; — to prostrate ; 
hence, to baffle; to defeat ; — v.i. To wince; to flounce; 
to kick, as a horse ;— to cast in the teeth ; to utter 
hai'sh language -to throw one’s self in a violent or 
hasty manner /my). & pp, flung; 7 >y)r. flinging, 
rung, (fling) 71, A cast from tho hand ; a throw' ;— a 
severe or contemptuous remark ; a gibe ; a siieer ; a 
sarcasm ; — a kind of dance. 

riittt, (flint) 71 . [A.-S. Jlint, Sw'. allied to G. 

plinthos^ brick.] A very lianl variety of quartz — it 
strikes fire witlx steel, and is an ingredient in glass; — 
a piece of flinty stone used in fire-arms tt> .strike lire. 
Flint-glass, (flint'glas) n. A pure and beautiful kind 
of glass, originally made of pulverized flints. 
Flint-hearted, (flint'hart-ed) «. Having a hard unfeel- 
ing heart. | flinty. 

FUntiness, (flint'e-nes) 7?.. State or quality of Ixung 
Flint-lock, (flint'lok) 71. A musket lock with a flint 
fixed in the hammer for striking on tho c;ip of the 
pan. [fliut, 

Imnt-stone, (flint'stdn) n. A hard vsilicious stone ; a 
Flinty, (flint'e)(r. Cojisisting of, aboinnling in, or re- 
sembling, flint; — very hard; uniuipreHsible; hence, 
cniel; unmerciful; inexorable. 

Flip, (flip) 71 . [Provincial Eng. Jfip^ flippant.] A 
mixture of beer and siurib sweetened and heated by 
a hot iron. 

Flippancy, (flip'an-se) 7 ?, State or quality of being 
flil^pant ; smoothness and rapidity of S2’0eeh. 

Flippant, (flijj'ant) ci. [Provincial Eng. .////), to move 
nimbly.] Of smooth, fluent, and ra]>i(l speeclj ; 
voluble; talkative .siieaking fluently and coufulently, 
witliont knowledge or consideration ; port ; i>otulant. 
Flippantly, (flip'' ant -le) ado. In a flippant luaiinor; 
fluently. [llipimnt. 

Flippantness, (flip'anb-ncs) 7 J.. State or quality of being 
Flipper,- (flip'er) n. Tho 2)addlo of a sea-turtle; the 
broad fin of a fish. 

Flirt, (fiert) r. t. [A.-S. Jh’ord, trifle, folly, Jlcardinn, 
to trifle.] To throw witli a jerk or quick effort ; to 
fling suddenly to move playfully to and fro; — to 
jeer at; to abuse; to treat with contemirt; — v.i. 
'fo act with giddiness, or from a desiro to attract 
notice; fsjiecially, to jilay the coquette; — to jeer or 
gibe: — imp. & pp. flirted; ppr. flirting. 

Flirt, (flert) 71, A sudden jerk; a darting motion; 
hence, a jeer. One who flirts ; a coquette; a pert girl. 
Flirting, (llert'ing) a. H.-u-ting about: jerking; toss- 
ing; giddy; coquettish. 

Flirtation, ( flert-iVshini ) A flirting; a quick, 
sprightly motion playing at courtshii) ; coquetry. 
FUt, (flit) r. i. ( I), vliedem, Dan. Jh/ttei', Sw. Jlytia, to 
remove.] To fly aw-ay with a rapid motion ; to dart 
along;— to flutter; to rove on tho wing; — to pass 
rajiidly from one place to another ; — to be unstable; 
to be easily or often moved ; — in Scotland, to remove 
from one house to another •.—imp. pp flitted ; xtpr. 
flitting. 

Flitch, (flioh) n. [A.-S. Jlicce, Provincial Eng. flick.] 
The side of a hog salted and cured. 

Flite or Flyte, (flit) v. i. [A.-S. flitan.] To scold or 
quarrel. 

Flitting, (flitting) n. A fleeing ; a fluttering ; a re- 
moval ft'om one dwelling to another [Seef,]. 

Float, (flot) n. [Ger. Jloss^ F. flotte, A.-S. fle<St, river.] 
Any thing which floats or rests on the surface of a 
fluid ; a raft ; — tho cork or quill on an angling line 
■ to supix>rt it, and indicate tho bite of a fish ; — the 
float-board of a wheel. 

Float, (flot) V. i. [A. -S. fienUm^flotian, to float, swim.] 
To rest on surface of any fluid ; to be buoyed up; 
•—to move quietly or gently on the w'ater, as a raft ; 
to move gently and easily through tho air to pass 
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or move by 7;. t. To cause to rest or tnoye on the 
surface of a fluid to flood ; to inundate to give 
buoyancy; to set or keej) up, as a commercttil scheme 
or company:— 77 rtp. ds pp. floated; ppe, floating. 
Floatage, (flot'ilj) 71. Any tiling tliut floats on the 
water. 

Float-board, (flot'bord) 71 , One of the boanls on tho 
rim of ;in undershot water-wheel, or of a steamei'’8 
l^aildlc wlicels. 

Floating, (flot'ing) n. Spi*eading of ]>kistoi’ or stucco 
oil walls ; — tho second of three coats in liouse-paiiiting. 
Floating-battery, (flbt'irig-bat'ter-e ) n. A battery 
erected on rafts or the hulls of shii>.j. 

Floating - breakwater, (llot’ing-bi ak'waw-ter) 71. A 
breakwater made by square ft’iime.i of timber joined 
to 0110 aiiotiier, and forming a basin of a quudroii- 
guliir shape. 

Floating - bridge, (floPing-brij) 7 i. A bridge of rafts 
or timber w ith a flooi- of plank. 

Floating-light, (flbt'ing-lit) n. A substitute for a light- 
house, being the hull of a shij) nioored on siinkon 
rooks or slioals. 

Floating-meadows, (fldt'ing-ined'oz) tupl. I.ow lands 
close to water by which they may bo flooded when 
re<iuirod. 

Floating-pier, (floPing-iiCir) v. A wooden landing-place 
wliich rises and falls with tlie tide. 

Floaty, (fluPo)«. Buo5^aiit ; swimming on tho surface; 
light. 

Floccillaticn, (flok-sil-liVshun) 71. [E. floccun, a lock 

of wool.] A delirious picking of bed-clothes by a sick 
jMjvson, as if to jxiek ott' locks of wool, dtc. — an alaim- 
ing s^nqitom in acute diseases. [culent, 

Flocculence, (flok'u-lens) n. Tlie state of being floo- 
Flocculcnt, (flok'u-leiit) a. \lj. floccu.i^, a lock or flock 
of wool. ] (Coalescing and adhering in flocks or flakes. 
Flock, (flok) n. [A.-ii. Jlocc, flock, Ger. floc/te, L. floc~ 
a lock or flock of wool.] A company or collection 
of living creatures — especially uiqiliod to sheei) and 
birds; — a Christian congregation; — a lock of w'ool or 
hair; — finely ])owtlerod wool or cloth, used when 
coloured ft»r making flock-iiaper ; — jd. The refuse of 
cotton and wool, or tho sheaiing of woollen goods. 
Flock, (flok) v.i. To gather in companies or crowds 
imjK & pp. flocked; jtpr. flocking. 

Floe, (fld) 71 . [Dan. flap, 8w'. jlagu,] An extensive 
surface of ice floating in the o<.;ean. 

Flog, (flog) r.b [Scot, yh'//, blow-, stroke, h. flaprum, 
whi]>, flora fllpere, to strike, G. blow.] To 

beat or strike with a rod or wliip ; to wliip; to lash; 
— imp. pp. flogged; j>pr. flogging. 

Flogging, (flog'ging) u. Act of one who flogs; — a 
whipping for imiiishinent. 

Floou, (flud) 7 ?. [A.-S. fl 6 d, led. flod.] A body of 

moving water ; caper lally, a body of wrator overflowing 
land not usually thus covered; an inundation; — A/x?ci- 
flcalli/f tho Noachian deluge ; — the flowing in of the 
ticle-^oiipoHcd to cbh; — abundance; superabundance; 
— a great Ixwly or stream of any fluid substance, as of 
light, &c. : — nienstnial discharge. 

Flood, (flud) V. t. I'o overflow' ; to inundate ; to deluge : 
— imp. & pp. flooded ; pp^\ flooding. 

Flood-gate, (flud'gat) n. A gate to stoji or to let out 
water ; hence, any opening or passage ; also on 
obstruction or restraint. 

Flooding, (finding) n. Flow of blood ; especially dis- 
chai'ge of blood from the uterus. 

Flood-mark, (flud'mark) il. The mark or litie to which 
the tide lises ; liigh-water mark. ^ 

Floor, (flor) 7 n [A.-S. /dr, Icel. /dr, allied to W. ilotp 
floor, ground.] The level portion on which one walks 
in any building a suite of rooms on a lev^l in a 
house; a stoiy; — any platform or flooring that 
part of the bottom of a vessel which is most 
horizontal. 

Floor, (flbr) v, t. To covei: with a floor;— tq strike dowtt 
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or lay level with the floor ; henoe, to put to silence by 
some decisive argument or retort : imp. & pp. 
fleered ; ppr. floormg. 

nooring, (flOr'ing) n. A platform ; the bottom of a 
room or lading ;~-materials for floors ; — act of laying 
a floor. 

Flop, (flop) V. t, [A different spelling of flap.] To clap 
or strike, as a bird its wings, &c. ; to flap to let 
down the brim of, as of a hat ; — v. i. To strike about 
With sometliing broad and flat ; to rise and fall : — 
imp, & pp. flopped ; ppr. flopping. 

Hera, (flo'ra) n. [h. flos, flower.] The goddess of 
flowers ; — the vegetable species native in a given 
locality or period ; a list or description of siicli. 

Floral, (flb'ral) a. Pertaining to Flora or to flovvei-s ; — 
containing or belonging to the flower. 

Floralia, (flo-ra'le-a) n. Games in honour of Flora, 
the goddess of flowers, at Home. 

Floiunoe, (flor'ens) n. An ancient gold coin of Edward 
III., of 6s. value;— a kind uf cloth a kind of wine 
from Florence in Italy. 

Florentine, (floPeTi-tin) 7?.. A native of Florence a 
species of silk cloth a custard a mosaic of marbles 
or rare stones. 

Floresoenoe, (flO-res'sens) n. fL. flore.scen.'i, from flos^ 
flower.] A bursting into flower ; a bhjssoming. 

Floret, (flo'ret) n. [F. fleurette, L. flos, flower.] A 
little flower ; the partial or separate little flower of an 
aggregate flower ; — a fencing sword ; a foil. 
Florioulture, (floi^-kul-tur) n. fL. fios and cnltura, 
culture.] The ciiJtivatiou of flowering i)lants. 
Florioulturist, ( flor ' e - kul - tur - ist ) n. One who is in- 
terested in the cultivation of flowers ; a florist. 

Florid, (flor'id) a. [L. floriUuSy from flo.i, flower.] 
Covered witli flowers ; abounding in flowers ; flowery; 
—bright in colour; of a lively red colour; — cmbolliBhed 
with flowers of rhetoric ; excessively ornate. 

Floridity or Floridness, (flor-i<]'e-te) a. Freshness of 
colour or complexion ; briglitncss vigour ; spirit ; 
— embellislimeiit ; ambitious elegance of style ; orna- 
mentation. Imannor. 

Floridly, (floriid-le) adv. In a showy, gay, or iniiK)sing 
Floriferous, (flor-if'gr-us) a., [h.floa, flower, and jlrre, 
to bear.] Producing flowora. 

Floriform, (floPe-foim) a. [L. flns, flower, and forma, 
shape.] Having the form of a flower. 

Florm, (florin) n. [It. floi'e, L. floa, flower.] A coin 
of gold or silver, of ditferant values in different 
countries ; — two shilling i)iece. 

Florist, (florist) n. A cultivator of flowers one wiio 
writes a flora or an account of plants. 

Flosoule, (flos'kul) w, [L. floscuiun, a little flower.] A 
floret of an aggregate flower. 

Flosoulous, (flosiiu-lus) <t. Consisting of many tiibulose, 
monopetalous florets also Fioscular. 

Floss, (flos) n. [L. flo^, flower.] A dowuiy or silken 
substance in the husks of maize, <Src. ; — a fluid gloss 
floating on iron in the puddling-furnace ; — untwisted 
filaments of silk. 

Floss-yam, (flos'yarn) n. Yam from floss-silk. 

Flota, (flo'ta) n. A fleet ; especially, a fleet of Spanish 
vessels which formerly sailed every year to Vera Ouz, 
in Mexico, to transpoi-t to Spain tho productions of 
Spanish America. [science of floating bodies. 

Flotation, (flot-a'shun) n. 'J'ho act of floating ; —the 
Flotilla, (fld-tiria) n. [Diminutive of Sp. flota, a 
flefet.] A little fleet, or a fleet of small vessels. 
Flo^n, (flot'son) n. [P. flatter, Eng. float.] Goods lost 
by shipwreck and floating on the sea also Flotsam. 
Flounoe, (fiouns) v. i. [Sw. fiunsa, to iminergo, Ger. 
flVMachen.] To spring, turn, or twist with sudden 
effoi;^ or violence ; to flounder r. t. To deck with 
a flonnee or flounces: — imp. & pp. flounced; ppr. 
flooAoing. 

Flounce, (fluuns)^. Act of flouncing ; a sudden, jerking 
motion of the bod^r. |;Ger. flaw, a tuft of woo| or 


hair. ] An ornamental strip gathered and sewed by its 
upper edge around the skii-t of a lady’s di'eas. 

Flounder, (floun'dgr) n. [Ger. Jtunder, Sw. fl>nndra.] 
A flat ^ 1 , allied to the halibut — found on the sea- 
coast and near the moutlis of large rivei-s. 

Flounder, (tioun'der) v. i. [Allied to flouwe.] To fling 
the limbs and body, as in making efforts to move ; to 
roll, toss, and tumble ; to flounoe : — L/tp. & pp. 
floundered ; pp?*. floundering. 

Flour, (flour) 72. [Icel. Tho finely ground meal 

of wheat or any other grain ; the fine and soft powder 
of any other substance. 

Flour, (flour) r. t. [From the noun,] To grind and 
bolt; — to sprinkle with Hour pp. floured; 

pjtr. flouring. [into flour. 

Flouring, (llour'ing) n. The busi ness of converting grain 
Flourish, (flur'ish) r. i. (O. Eng. flaricltc, fien'ishe, L. 
florescere, from fios, flower.] 'I’o giw luxuriantly ; to 
thrive; — to be i)rosperoUB ; to bo increased with good 
things or (qualities ; — to use florid language ; to be 
copious and flowery ; — to make ornamental strokes 
witli tho pen ; — to execute an irregular or fanciful 
strain of music to boast; to vaunt; to brag;— v. f. 
To cause to thrive ; to develop ; to expand ; — to orna- 
ment with any thing showy ; to embellish ; — to set off 
with the flowers of diction ;~t6 move in bold or in-e- 
gnlar figures ; — to brandish : — hup. & j>p. flourished ; 
2>p7-. flourishing. 

Flourish, (flur'ish) n. Decoration ; ornament ; showy 
splendour ; —show oi’ parade of figures or graces ;— a 
fanciful stroke of the pen or graver :--tho waving of a 
weapon or other thing; a lirandishing ; — a shake, 
arpeggio, cadenza, or other musical gi’aoe. 
Flourishingly, ( flur'ish-ing-le ) adv. Ostentatiously; 

increasingly ; tlirivingjy. [ing flour, 

t Flour-mill, (llour'mil) 7i. A mill for grinding and sift- 
Floury, (flour'e) a. Of or resembling flour. 

Flout, (flout) r. t, [Go. flavtan, A.-S. flytan.] To mock 
or insult; to treat with contempt ;— 7\ i. To practise 
mocking; to sneer: — hup. & pp. flouted; ppi'. flouting. 
Flout, (flout) 71. A mock : an insult. 

Floutingly, (Hout'iug-le)«f/7>. With flouting: insultingly. 
Flow, (flo) r.i. flCn'un, fl6a, to deluge, L. 

flat re, to flow.] To change ])laco or circulate, as a 
liquid ; "to bocoino liquid ; to molt ; — to glide smoothly 
or uitliout friction ; to proce(jd ; to is.sue forth ; — to 
abound ; to be coiuous ;— to hang loose and waving; — 
to rise, tvs the tide — o])i)osed to ebb; -to circulate, .as 
blood in the veins ; — to di.scluirge blood in excess from 
tlie uterus ; — r. t. To cover with waiter ; to overflow' ; 
to inundate ; to flood ; to cover with varnish ; — imp & 
f>p. flowed ; ppr. flowing. 

Flow, (flo) 72. A stream of water or other fluid; a 
curient ; — any gentle, gradual inovoiuent or procedure 
of thought, diction, music, &c. ; a ])ouring out ; — free 
expression ; voluVfllity ; — abundance ; cupiousuess ; — 
the tidal setting in of the water from the oceah to 
tho shore. [water which thus overflows. 

Flowagc, (fld'aj) 7i. An overflowing with water; the 
Flower, (flow'er) 72 . [O. Ei\g. flour, from h. flos, florU.] 
A circle of leaves on a plant, usually of some other 
colour than green ; a bloom or blossom ; — that part of 
a }>laiit destined to produce seed, and including the 
sexual organs ; — the fairest, freshest, and choicest part 
of any thing ; — tho best ; the most distinguished of a 
class or comiiany the prime ; the essence ;— a figure 
of speech ; an ornament of style ; — pi. Bodies in the 
form of a powder or mealy substance, especially when 
condensed from sublimation ; — ^menstjrual discharges. 
Flower, (flow'er) i. [From the noun.] To blossom ; 
to bloom ; to produce flowers ; to come into the finest 
or fairest condition ; — to be in the prime ; to flourish ; 
—to cream ; to ft*oth ; to mantle ; — v. t. To ombelli^ 
with flowers :—dmp. & pp. flowed ; ppr. flowering, 
Flower-de-luoe, (flowr'gr-de-lus) n. [F. jicur-de-lis, flower 
of the lily.] A plant pf several species of the genus Iris. 
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Floweret, (flow'or-et) n. A small flower ; a floret. 
Fleweriness, (flowV"«'noB) n. The state of being 
flowery ; floridness of speech. 

FLowermg, (flow'gr-ing) n. The season when plants 
bloom ; the act of adorning with flowers, 
riowerostalk, (flow'gr-stawk) n. The peduncle of a 
plant, or the stem supporting the flower or fructifi- 
cation. 

Flowery, (flow'gr-e) a. Full of flowers highly embel- 
lished with figurative language ; florid. 

Flowing, (flO'ing) w. Act of moving or issuing as a 
fluid ; overflowing. 

Flowing, (flo'ing) a. Issuing; i)roceeding;-- inundating; 

— fluent; smooth and easy, as stylo or diction. 
Fluctuant, (fluk'tu-aut) «. [h. Jlactuans, of fiuc- 
tuare.] Moving like a wave ; wavering. 

Fluctuate, (fluk'tu-at) r. i. [\j. finciiiare, from Jlnctits, 
wave, from fimre, to flow.] To move, as a wave; to 
roll hither and thither ;--to move now in one direction 
and now in another ; to be unsettled in sbito or con- 
dition ;-~to be irresolute or iindetormiiicd to rise 
and fall, as stocks in the exchange: — inii>. & 
fluctuated; fluctuatuig. 

Fluctuation, (fluk-tu-a'shun) n. Act of fluctuating; 

unsteadiness ; a sudden rise or fall ; — undulation. 

Flue, (flu) n. 10. F. Jiae, a (lowing, from, finer, to flow, 
L. fluere.'] An air-passage ; especUdly, one for convey- 
ing smoke and flame from a tire ;— a passage in a wall 
to convey heated air through a building ;— a passage 
SJirrounded by water, for the gaseous products of com- 
bustion, in distinction from tubes, which hold water 
and are surrouiultjd h.y fire. 

Flue, (flu) n. [Ger. Aoiun., L. plvhia.] Light down, 
fiucli as rises from beds, cotton, tVre. ; soft down, fur 
or hair. 

Fluency, (flu'oii-so) n. Quality of being fluent ; .smooth- 
neas; facility; volubility; aflluence. 

Fluent, (flu'ent) a. \h.Jlnciis-, ppr. of / jo / r, to flow.] 
Flowing or cajtahlo of flowing ; lUjuid ; cuiTcnt ; — 
i^oady in the use of words ; voluble ; copious ; smooth. 
Fluent, (fliVont) n. lluuning water; a stream; — a. 
variable quantity, considered as increasing or dimin- 
ishing— /Mirf/oa. 

Fluently, (flii'ent-le) adv. Volubly; in a fluent manner ; 
with ready flow; without hesitation. 

Fluey, (flu'e) a. Having a resemblance to, or containing 
loose fur or soft down. 

Fluff, (fluf) ti. Nap or down ; flue. 

Fluffy, (flufe) o. rertuining to, or resembling, fluff 
or nap ; soft and downy, 

Flugelman, (ttu'gl-inan) n. [Ger. flit'Ki, wing, and 
mann, man.] The leader of a file ; a fugleman. 

Fluid, (fluid) a. [L. jluidas, from jtuor, to flow.] 
Capable of flowing ; liquid or gaseous. 

Fluid, (fluid) n. Any suhstjuice, the particles or com- 
ponent parts of which flow or move in any (broction 
without sepsu’ation — opposed to solid ; generally used 
in the plural to signify water, blood, or other liquid 
bodies, and gases or other aeriform bodies. 

Fluidity, (flu-id'e-te) qi. The quality of being fluid ; a 
liquid, aeriform, or gaseous state. 

Fluidness, (fluld-nes) n. The state of being fluid ; 
fluidity ; a liquid state — opposed to solidity. 

Fliflce, (firdc) 'a. [A.-y. /oc.] A flat-iish bearing a re- 

semblance to the flounder. 

Fluke, (fiuk)^. IGer. fiwid', wing, the jxalm of an 
anchor.! The part of an anchor wliich fastens in the 
ground ; also, one of the points of a whale’s tail ; — in 
mining operations, an instrument for cleansing the 
hole before bljisting. 

Fluky, (fluk'e) a. Formed like, or having a fluke. 
Flume, (flfim) n, [A.-S. jlnm, L. Jlumen, from Auere, to 
flow.] A stream ; especially, a passive for the water 
tliat drives a mill-wheel ; or an artificial channel of 
water for g91d-washing. [abounding in rivens. 

FluminottSy ( flu ^ min -us) a. Pertaining to rivers; 


Flummery, (flum'gr-e) n. (W. llywry, llj/mrML oatmeal 
steeped in water until sour.] A light kind of food, 
formerly made of flour or me^j— empty coznxiliment ; 
mere flattery: nonsense. 

Flunk, (flungk) v. i. To fail: to back out through fear: 

— imp. & pp. flunked; ppr. flunking. 

Flunky, (flungk'e) n. [F. fianquier, from fianquei', to - 
flank.] A livery servant ; — one who is obsequious or v 
cringing. [flunky. * 

Flunkyism, fflungk'o-izm) n. Character or quality of a 
Fluoborate, (flu-o-bor'at) n. A compound of fluoborio 
acid with a base. 

Fluor, (flu'or)7i. iL.Jluere, to flow.] A fluid state;— 
fluoride of calcium, called also /j/or-syjrtr ; a mineral 
of beautiful colours, and much used for ornamental 
vessels : — often calletl Derby shires par. 

Fluorescence, (flu-or-es'ens) n. [From /uw.] That 
property wdiicli sonic trauspai’cnt bodies have of pro- 
iliiciiig surface reflections of light difl’erent in colour 
from the nuiss of the material. 

Fluoric, (llu'or-ik) n. I’ertaining to, or obtained from, 
fluor-spar. 

Fluoride, (flu'or-itl) 7?. A compound of fluorine with a 
metallic or combustible base. 

Fluorine, (flu'or-iii) 7j. [L, /aruvuc.] An element re- 
lated to both chlorine and ox3’^gcn, but not known 
ill the separate state. 

Fluorous, (flu'or-us) a. Obtained from, or pertaining 
to, fluor. 

Flurry, (flurio) n. [Provincial Eng. fiur, to ruflie.] A 
sudden and brief blast or gnat ; — violent agitation ; 
commotion ; bustle ; confusion. 

Flurry, (fluri*e) v. t. To agitato ; to excite or alarm 
xAup. & pp. flurried; ppr. flurrying. 

Flush, (flush) v. i. [Ger. /<tsc, loose, flowing, /ntzoif, 
to flow; A.-H fl,enUtn.\ To flow .and spread suddonlj’ ; 
to become suffuKcd, as the checks; to turn red; to . 
blu.sh : — to Rhino smldcnly; to glow ; — v.i.' To put i 
to the blush ;— to make rod or glowing ; to redden ; — | 
to animate with joy ; to elate ; to elevate ;— to ciiuse i 
to start, as a hunter a bird ; — imp. & pp. flushed ; ' 
ppr. flushing. 

Flush, (flush) adv, Tn a manner to be oven or level 
with the surface adjoining. 

Flush, (flush) i\. A sudden flowing ; impuLso or excite- 
ment ;— a rmh of blood to the face ; a blush ; a glow ; 
bloom ; growth ; abundance ;— a flock of birds suddenly 
started up. [!<’. Sji. /ju'.J A run of card.s of the 
same suit. 

Flush, (flush) a. Full of vigour; fresh; glowing; 
bright; — afliueiit ; w^ell furnished; lienco, liberal; 
ju’odigal ;— forming a eontiimous surface; — consisting 
of cards of the same suit. 

Flusher, ( flush 'er) n. [Ger. jleischer.} The lesser 
Imtchcr-hird. 

Fluster, (flus'tor) r. t. [L. flustrnvi, a swell of the sea, 
Ger. Jliisirrn, to whisper, to buzz.] To make hot and 
rosy ; U> confuse ; to muddle r. i. To be confused ; 
to bo in a heat or bustle : — imp. & pp. flustered ; ppr. 
flustering. 

Fluster, (flus'tcr) n. Heat or glow; agitation; confu- 
Kioii ; disorder. 

Flute, (flut) n. [F. fitic, L. flatus, a blowing, from 
flare, to blow, sound.] A cylindrical wind instru- 
ment, with holes along its length, stopped by the fin- 
gers or by keys oi)ened bjr the fingers ;— a channel in 
a column or pillar ; — a similar channel or groove in 
wood-work, or in muslin, as a lady’s rufile. 

Flute, (flut) V. t. To play or sing in a clear soft note, 
like that of a flute to form flutes or channels 
as in u column or in a ruflie: — imp. pp, fluted { 

ppr. fluting. 

Fluted, (fliit'ed) a. Thin; fine; flute-liko ; — formed 
with flutes ; — ^ooved ; channelled. 

Fluting, (fluting) n. A channel or furrow in a column, 
or in the muslin of a lady’s ruffle ; fluted work. 




flutist, n. A performer on the flute; a 

flautieti 

Flutter, (ilut'§r) v.i. [A.-S. flatteran^ Ger. flatlmu'i 
1\> move or flap the wings rapidly without flying, 
or with short flights; to hover ;~to move with quick 
vihrations or undulations; — ^to move irreguhu-ly; to 
fluotuat-e ;~v. t. To vibrate or move quickly ; — to 
Agitato : to disorder ; to throw into confusion : — imp^ 
■& pp. fluttered ; ppi\ fluttering. 

Flutter, (flutter) n. Act of fluttering ; quick and irre- 
fftthu* motion ;—-hnn*y : tumult; conflision. 

Fluttering, (flut'te.i*-ing) n. The act of flapping the 
Urines without flight ; a wavering ; agitation. 

Fluvial, (fliVve-al) a. [L. finxlads^ from Jiuvivs, river, 
fmm jiueH, to flow.] Belonging to rivers; growing 
or living in streams or ijonds. 

Fluviatile, (fliVve-a-til) a. [L. from fluvitis^y 

river.] Belonging to rivers; existing in rivers; 
fonnod hy rivers. 

Flux, (fluks) 11 . fL. Jlnxuitf from fine to flow.] Act 
of flowing; quick succession; change; — the luattor 
which flows, as the tide setting in toward the shore j 
—state of being liquid; — any substance or mixture 
used to promote the fusion of metals or minerals ; — 
discharge of a fluid from tlio bowels or other part; 
dysentery ; esprciallp, an excessive and morbid dis- 
charge ; diarrhoea the matter thu.s discharged. 

Flux, (fluks) «. Flowing; moving; maintained by a 
constant succession of iiarts ; — ^inconstant ; variable. 
Flux, (fluks) IK t. To fuse ; to molt ; — to ^vasto by melt- 
ing: — imp. & pp. fluxed; ppr. fluxing. 

Fluxible, (fluks'e-bl) a. Capable of being melted or 
fused, as a mineral. 

Fluxion, (fluk'shun) n. Act of flowing the matter 
that flows ; fusion of metals ; — pi. A method of an- 
alysis of small variable quantities, devcloiHxl by New- 
ton, and based on the conception of all magnitudes 
as generated by motion — noAv called dijj'crctitial cad 
cuius. 

Fluxional, (fluk'shun-al) a. Portaining to, or solved 
by fluxions ; variable also Fliudonary. 

Fly,(fli) v. i. [A.-iS. flvdyan., Ger. jLdr/ni.l To niovo 
in the air with wings ;“-to float, in the air, .as the 
clouds, &c. ; — to move I'apidly in any manner; — to 
hasten away; to depart ; — to pass swiftly by, as time ; 
—to spread, os a rumour ; — to vibrato <.»r flutter, as 
a flag in the wind; — to run away; to attempt to 
escapo ; — to }')art smldenly with violence ; to burst ; — 
to spring with elastic force v. t. To shun ; to avoid; 
— to quit by flight ; — to cause to fly ; to set floating, 
as a kite : — imp. flew ; pp. flowed ; ppr. flying. 

Fly, (fli) 11 . A winged insect of various species, espe- 
cioMy^ the house fly ; — a hook dressed with silk, 
woollen, fee., in imitation of a fly, Tised for Ashing; 
— a kind of light carriage ; — that i)art of a flag which 
extends from the union to tlio extreme end ; — that 
part of A comi)ass on which the points are marked ; 
— a contrivance to equalize motion or accumulate 
power in a machine. 

!l^y-blow, (fli'bld) n. The egg of a fly. 

Fly-blow, (fli^blo) V. t. To deposit an egg in or upon, 
as a fly ; — to taint. 

Fly-blown, (fli'blbri) a. Tainted ; maggoty, as flesh 
fit)m the deposit of flies. 

Flykout, (fli'bot) V. [D. vliehoot..'\ A long, narrow 
Jjoat used on canals a putcli coasting vessel. 

Flyer, (fii'er) ii. One who, or that which, flics or 
flees the fly of a jack. 

Fly-flsh, (fli'flah) ik i. To angle with flies for bait. 
Fly-flshing, (fli'fi.sh-ing) n. Angling; the ai‘t of 
angling for flsh with hooks baited with artificial flies, 
laying, (filing) n. The act of moving in the air with 
wings ; flkht. 

Flying. bridge, (flilng-brij) n. A bridge supixirted by 
light boats, or a fony-boat made to cross by the force 
of the current. 


Flying-butt»e«8, (fll'ing-but-ies) n. A contrivance for 
strengthening a port of a bund- 
ing which rises considerably 
above the rest, consisting of a 
curved brace or lialf arch be- 
tween it and the opposite face 
of some lower part. j 

Flying-oomp, (flilng-kamp) n. A 
camp or body of troops formed 
for rapid motion from one place 
to another. 

Fiying-Dutchman, ( fli'ing-duch- 
man) n. A iduiiitoni ship which Flying-buttress, 
superstitious mariners aver they have encountered 
in storms off the Cape of Good TIoiie. 

Flying-fish, (fliing-fisli) n. A fish of the genus Exo* 
cojtuSy wliich has the power 
of sustaining itself in tlio air 
for a short time by means of 
its loll", pectoral fins. 

Flying-jib, (fli1ng-jib) n. A 
sail extended outside of the 

Flying-pinion, (filing -pin- 
ynn) ii. The division of a 
clock, having a fly or fan, 
wliich restrains the raiiidity Flying-fish, 

of the clock’s motion when the weight descends on the 
striking part. 

Flying-squirrel, (flilng-skwir-el) n. A squirrel having 
an expansive skin on each side, reaching from the 
fore to the hind legs, by which it is borne up in 
leaping. [end of a book. 

Fly-leaf, (flildf) ii. A blank leaf at the beginning or 
Fly-rail, (fli'ral) ii. That jiart of a table which turns 
out to support the leaf. 

Fly-wheel, (fli'liwul) a. A wheel in machinery that 
equalizes its movemonts or accumulates power for a 
variable or intermitting resistance. 

Foal, (fdl) 11 . [A.-S. Jdia, G. polos, L. pullus, a young 
jinimal.] A colt or filly. 

Foal, (fol) V. t. To bring forth, as a colt or filly ;— v. i. 
To bring forth young, as an animal of the horse kind: 
— iinj). & pp. foaled ; ppr. foaling. 

Foam, (fom) n. [A.-S. fdm, Ger. farm, allied to L. 
spuoia.} Bubbles on tho siuface of liquors ; froth ; 
spume. 

Foam, (fdm) v. i. To froth ; to gather foam ; — to form 
foam, or become filled w ith foam ; —to fume ; to bo 
agitated with rago or passion v. t. To throw out 
with rage or violoiico ; — to cause to foam : — imp. U 
pp. foamed ; ppr. foaming. 

Foamy, (fdm'e) a. Covered with foam ; frothy; spumy, 
Fob, (fob) n. [Ger. J'vppc.] A littlo pocket for a 
watch. 

Fob, (fob) V. [Ger. fop pm.] To cheat; to trick; to 
impose on : — imp. & pp. fobbed ; ppr. fobbing. 

Focal, (foTcal) a. Belonging to or concerning a focus. 
Focile, (fd'sil) n. A hone of tho fore-ann or of tho 
fore-leg. 

Focus, (foTcus) n. [L. foens^ hearth, fire-))lace.] A 
j)oint in which the rays of light meet after Iming 
reflected or refracted a point oti the principal axi^ 
of a conic section, such tlxat the double ox'dinate to 
tho axis through tho jxoint slxall be eqxial to tho 
parameter pf the curve ;~a central point ; a point pf 
concentration, 

Fodder, (fod'cr)w, [A.-S. fdder, fddder, from f^dan, 
to nourish.] That wdiich is laid out to cattle, horses, 
and sheep, as hay, straw, and various vegotjibles;— a 
miner's woiglxt of 2400 lbs. 

Fodder, (fod'gr) v. t. To feed, as cattle, with dry food, 
or out gi-ass, &o. : — imp, & pp, foddered ; ppi\ 
foddering. 

Fodient, (fo'de-ent) a. [L. fodere, to dig.] Digging; 
turning up earth with the spade. 



l^oe, (fd) n, fd, fdht from fiogan^ to hate.] An 

enemy; a national enemy: a hostile wmy one who 
opposes any thing ; an opponent j antagonist ; adver- 

(f5'lik) <e. Like an enemy. ! 

Foeman, (fo'man) n. An enemy in war; an antagonist, i 
Fog, (fog) n. [loeL fok\ Thick mist ; watery 

vapour precipitated in the lower part of the atmos- 
phere or rising from the earth a cloud of dust or 
of smoke; 

Fog, (fog) n. [Scot.] A second growth of griiss; after- 
m*ass : — long grass that remaius in pastures till winter. 

To envelop, as with fog; to befog; 
to render dark or obscure : — imih A; jjp. fogged; 
vpr. fogging. 

J’offffage, (fogTij) «. Rank or coarse grass not mowed 
or oaten down in summer or autumn. 

FoggUy, (fog'e-lo) adv. With fog ; darkly. 

Fogginess, (fog'e-iies) n. Stiite of being foggy ; a state 
of the air filled with watery exhalations. 

Foggy, (fog'e) [From fog.] Filled or abounding 
with fog or watery exhalations ; clgucly ; misty ; — 
beclouded ; darkened ; dull ; obscure. I 

Fogy, (fog'e) n. [Dan. f/og.] A diill old fellow ; a 
person behind the times;— also Fogie, Fogey, and 
Fogrum. [tempt ; i>oh ; fy. 

Foh, (fo) iiitarj. An exclamation of abhorrence or con- 
Foible, (foi'bl) n-. [yoi.hlc.] Weak side ; a particular 
moral weakness; a failing; a weak point; a frailty; 
imperfection ; infirmity. 

Foil, (foil) v.t. [F. to trample under one's 

feet.] To render vain or nugatory, as an oif(»rt or 
attempt ; to frustrate ; to doleat ; to baflic ; to balk ; 
— to blunt; to dull;— to interrupt: — iuip. &. pp. 
foiled ; ppr. foiling. 

Foil, (foil) n. Failure of success when on the point of 
being secured ; defeat ; frustra- 
tion ; miscarriage ; — a blunt 
sword, or one that has a button 
at the end — used in fencing. WrajWj/ 

Foil, (foil) n. [L. folium.'] A 
leaf or thin plate of metal: — Foils. (jrc/t.) 

a thin leaf of metal i)laced under proci<ms stones to 
increase their brilliancy or colour ; hence, any thing 
of another colour, or of different qualities, wdiich 
serves to Jidoni, or set off* another thing to advantage; 
— rounded or Joaf-like ornament in windows, niches, 
<ko., called trefoil, quatrefoil, ciiuiuofoil, <fcc., accoi*<l- 
ing to the number of arcs of which it Is composed ; 
— a thin coat of tin on the back of a looking-glass. 
Foilablc, (foil'a-bl) a. Capable of being foiled or fiois- 
tratod, 

Foiler, (foil'er) n. One who foils or frustrates. 

Foiling, (foii'ing) n. Among huntci's, the slight mark 
of a passing deer on the grass, 

Foin, (foil)) y. /. [jF. povudrn, L. jmnycre.] To push 
in fencing ; — to prick ; to sting. 

Foin, (foin) w. A push ; a thrust. 

Foist, (foist) y. t. [F. fa itsser, to falsify, pervert, from 
fiiux, false.] To insert 8urre))titioufdy, wrongfully, or 
without warrant; to interpolate i—imp. & pp. foisted; 
j)pr. foisting. 

Fold, (fold) V. [A.-S. /aid, from fmhlan, tt) fold up, 
wrap.] A doubling of any flexible substance ; a idait; 
complication ; — times or repetitions — used wdth nu- 
merals in composition to denote multiiilication or 
increase ; —that which is folded together, or which 
infolds ; embrace ; — a sheep-pen ; — a flock of sheep ; — 
jbenco, the church. 

Fold, (fold) V. t. To lap or lay in plaits ; to double ; — 
to lay together, as the anus ; — to inclose within 
folds ; to infold to confine in a fold, as sheep ; — v. i. 
To be plaiteil or doubled to join with or close over, 
as doors, & pp. folded ; ppr. folding. 

Folder, (fold'^rLn,. One who, or tliat which, folds; 
ttpeciallift a flat instrument for folding paper. 
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; Folding, (fdldlng) u. Bending ; doubling ; a fold 
act of doubling one part over another, in syiametri- ‘ 
cal form, as sheets of printed matter -the Awmning 
of sheep or cattle for feeding and manure. 
Folding-machine, (fdld'ing-ma-Bh$n) n. A maohino for 
folding newspapers or printed sheets to the required 
shai)o and size; 

Foliaceous, (fo-le-a she-us) a, [L. folioccu^, from foli- 
um, loaf.] Belonging to a leaf; having leaves iutor- 
mixed with flowem ; — consisting of leaves or thin 
lamina ; having the form of a leaf or plato. 

Foliage, (fo'le-aj) [L. /o/iuHi, leaf,] Leaves in gen- 
eral; a cluster of leaves or flowers;— the iispresonta- ^ 
tion of loaves, flowers, and branches in architecture. 
Foliate, (fo'le-nt) v. t. To spread over with a thin 
coat of tin and quicksilver; — to beat into a thin lejif, 
j[)Iate, or lamina: — imp. & pp. foliated; ppr. foliating* 
Foliated, ( foTc-nt-ud ) a. Having loaves or leaf-like 
projections, as a shell s])vead over or covered with foil ; 

- consisting of thin plates ; laminated ; scliistose. 
Foliation, (fb-le-a'sliun) u. Act of forniing into leaves ; 

— act of beating a metal int(» a thin plate, leaf, or 
lamina ; — ;ict of spreading foil over tlio back part of a 
mirror ; — act oi enriching with ornaineuta resem- 
Iding leaves, or tlio ornaments themselves the pro- 
iwjrty possessed by some crystalline rocks of dividing 
into plates or slabs. 

Folio, (ffyic-o) it. [Ablative of L. foliuvi, loaf.] A 
sheet of paper once folded : — a book made of sheets of 
paper each folded once a page in a day-book or 
ledger; sometimes two oi)posito pages bearing the 
same serial number; — in law copying, a leaf con- 
taining a certain number of words; hojiee, a certain 
number of words in a writing. 

Folio, (fo'le-0) a. Formeil of sheets foldcKl so as to 
make two loaves ; of the size of ono fold of a sheet of 
l)rinting or wi iting paper ; noting a book or i>rixited 
page of the largest size. 

Foliole, (fiVle-OI) [F. from L. folium, leaf,] 
One of the single leaves whicli together constitute a 
corapo\in<l leaf ; a leaflet. 

Folk, (fok) )?. [A.-y. fofc, I cel, foUr, Clen volk.] People 
in gener/d, or a certain class of people— generally 
used in the plural. 

Follicle, (fol'e-kl) n. [L. foJliculvn, a small bag, from 
folli.^.] A simple pod o])ening down the inner suture; 

— a vessel distendkl with air;— a little bag in animal 
bodies ; a gland. Iconsistiug of, follicles. 

Follicular, (fol-ik'u-ler) o. Like, pertaining to, or 
Follow, (fol'b) a. ^ folpifiu, (.ier. folgciu] To 

go after; to move or walk behind; — to pursue, os a 
course ; to chase, as g.ame ; — to .accompany ; to go 
.along with ; to attexul ; — to come after in time ; to 
succeed; — to result from, as .ati effect or inference; 

— TO imitate ; to coi)y ; — to adopt ; to embrace, as the 
o]nnions or teaching of another ; — to observe ; to 
obey, as i)rccepts ; — to strive to obtain ; to endeavour 
after : — to use ; to practise, as a trade or calling; — to 
adhere to ; to side with, as a cause or person ; — to 
pursTio with tlie eye ; — ^to understand or catch the 
moaning, as of a speaker; — v. i. To go or come after; 

— to ])urs.ue ; to attend ; to accompany ; to be a re* 
suit; to succeed;— to be posterior to in time : — ipiPf 
& pp. followed ; ppr. following. 

Follower, (forO-cr) n. One who follows: — copier; dis- 
ciple ; adlierent ; partisan ; <lopeudoiit ; attendant ; 
retainer;— the cover of a piston ; — a gland ; — the part 
of a m.aehine that receives motion from another jnirt. 
Following, (fol'd-ing) a. Being next after ; succeed- 
ing; ensuing. 

FoUowing, (fl)Fo-ing) n. Vocation ; business ; calling ; 

— ^retinue ; band of followers. 

Folly, (fonc) n. [F. folie, fi-om fol, pu, foolish, mad.] 
State of being a fool; want of sense; weakness or 
derangement of mind;— a foolish act; weak or light- 
mind^ conduct ; act of levity ; absurdity. 
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Poment, (fft-ment') v. t. [L. /<w>wn<MW, a warm appli- 
cation, i^m /ovci'c, to warm.] To affect by heat; to 
apply warm lotions to to cherish and pi-omote by 
exoitements; to encourage; to abet: — imp. & pp. 
fomented ; ppr. fomenting. 

fomentation, (fo-meiit-a'shun) n. Act of fomenting or 
of applying warm lotions or poultices ;—tlje lotion 
applied to a diseased ijart excitation ; instigation ; 
encouragement. 

Fond, (fond) a. ff’oi* formed, pp. of O. Eng. forme, 
to be foolish.] Foolish ; simple ; silly ; — foolishly 
tender; doting; indulgent; — loving ardently; de- 
lighted with ; highly relishing. 

Fond, (food) v. t. To treat wiih tenderness or great 
indulgence ; to cai’ess ; — r. i. To bo fund of ; to be in 
love with ; to dote on. 

Fondle, (fon'dl) v. t. (From fond.] To treat with ten- 
derness; to caims : — imp. & pp. fondled; ppr. fondling. 
Fondling, (fondling) n. A i>erRon or thing fondled 
or caressed. 

Fondly, (fondle) ndv. In a fond manner ; foolishly ; 
tenderly; weakly; imprudently. 

Fondness, (fond'nes) n. Foolishness; weakness; — 
foolish temlerness ; doting ; — warm affection ; tender 
passion ; strong inclination or propensity ; — strong 
appetite or rolisli for. 

Font, (font) n. (L. fon.r, fountain.] A fountain ; a 
spring ;— in Eni8coi.)al churches a stone 
erection, usually of an octagonal form 
and highly decorated, for holding the 
baptismal water; — in Romish clnirchcs 
it is used also for holy w;;t r— / i.'icina. 

Font, (font) a. [F. fonU', fnndre, 
to oast, L. fmderc, to ]>oiir unt.J A 
Complete assortmem of v- i '.-nr tvite 
of one size and style. 

Fontal, (font'al) a. rcriai .ing to a ' 
fount, fountain, source, or Oiigin. Font. 

Fontanel, (font'a-nel) n. |F. finfanel.le, a little foun- 
tain, from fon, to hie, hmni'iin.] An issue for the dis- 
charge of humoui’s from ( he body ; — a space in an 
infant’s skull oociii)icd by a cartilaginous membrane. 
Food, (food) u. [A.-S. fodo, fioin htlnn, to feed.] What 
is fed ujxm ; victuals ; provision.s j —any thing that 
sustains, noimshes, and augments; aliment; susten- 
ance; nutriment; moat. 

Fool, (fool) n. (F. fol, fan, foolish, mad.] One wlio 
is destitute of reason ; an idiot: a natural; — a person 
deficient in intellect; a simpleton ; a dunce; — a 
wicked person ;“-a professional jester or buffoon. 

Fool, (fool) V. i. To act like a fcol ; to trifle ; to toy; 
— r. t. To make a fool of ; to impose on; — to frus- 
trate ; to defeat; — to infatuate ; — to cheat ; — to spend 
or waste, as time or money & pp. fooled; j>pr. 

fooling. 

Fool, (f661) 71. Viand or beverage made of gooseber- 
ries and cream : — also gooneherrii fan}. 

Foolery, (fdoVtr-e) n. Practice of folly; absurdity; — 
an act of folly or weakness. 

Fool-hardiness, (fourhard-e-nes) n. Courage without 
sense or judgment ; matl rashness. 

Fool-hardy, (fodlliard-e) a. Dai'iiig without judgment ; 
foolishly rash; venturesome; precipitate; headlong. 
Fooling, (fOol'ing) n. Act of playing the fool ; trifling; 
— act of imposing on or making a fool of. 

FooUah, (fool'ish) a. Marked with, or exhibiting folly; 
void of understanding; weak in intellect ; — exhibiting 
a want of judgment or discretion; unwise; impru- 
dent ; — sinful; wicked; — ridiculous ; despicable ; con- 
temptible. . [weakly. 

Fooliiuly, (fddl'ish-le) adv. In a frK)lisli manner; 
FooUshnesf, fftWl'ish-nes) a. The quality or condition 
of being foolish ; folly a foolish practice deviation 
from right; wickedness. 

FoOlaoap, (fddklcap) n. [So called from the water- 
mark of a fooVe cap arid bellt used by old paper- 


makers.] A long folio writing paper about ld| by 
16| inches. 

FooTs errand, (f661z’er-and) n. A fruitless mission; 
vain search; hoiTeless endeavour. 

Foot, (foot) n. [A.-S. & O. Sax. fdt, pi. f^t. G. pom, 
pod.fM, L. pes, pedis.] The part of the limb below the 
ancle ; that jjart on which we stand ; — that which 
supports like a foot, as a table the lower part ; the 
b/ise, as of a mountain ; — the end ; the bottom, as of 
an account or sail ; — infantry ; foot soldiers ; — founda- 
tion; condition; state;— -plan of construction ; fimda- 
inental principle; — in poetry, a ceilain number of 
syllalues, forming part of a verse ;— step ; pace ; — the 
part of a stocking or shoe on -which the foot rests;-— a 
measure of length con.si8ting of twelve inches, sup- 
jjosed to be taken from the length of a man’s foot. 

Foot, (foot) r. i. To tread to measure or music ; to 
dance to walk ;— r. f. To strike with the foot; to 
kick ; — to spurn to sum u]), as the numbers in a 
column ;— to a^ld a foot to ; to put a foot on, os a 
boot, &c. & pp. footed; p]H'. footing. 

Foot-ball, (fobt'bawl) n. An inflated ball cased in 
leather, to be kicked about in sport; — the sport of 
kicking the foot-ball. 

Foot-boy, (foot'boy) n. An attendant in livery; a 
footman. [will cover. 

Foot-breadth, (foot'bredth) n. Space which a foot 
Foot-bridge, (fOot'bi-ij) n. A naiTow bridge for foot- 
piiHsongers. [for a horse. 

Foot-cloth, (fi)6t'kloth) n. Sumpter cloth ; housings 
Footfall, (foot'fawl) n. A footstep ; — a misstep ; a trip 
or stumble. 

Foot-guards, (foot'gardz) Guards of infantry at- 

tached to the court. 

Footing, (footing) n. Ground for the foot ; firm foun- 
dation to stami on ;— sup]>ort ; root;— place; stable 
lH)8ition ; — tread ; step ; walk ;— dance to measure ; — 
}ict of adding up a column of figures ; sum total of 
such a column :~act of i>uttiT)g a foot to any thing. 
Foot-light, (fdot'lit) n. One of a row of lights at the 
front of the stage in a theatre, &c. 

Footman, (fodt'man) n. A soldier who marches and 
fights on foot ; — a male sei-vant whoso duties are to 
attend the door, tho carriage, the tabic, &c. 
Foot-mark, (foot'mark) n. A mark of a foot ; a foot- 
print. [of a page. 

Foot-note, (fObt'not) 71 . A note t>f reference at the foot 
Foot'i>ad, (fool.'pad) ??. A highwayman or robber on 
foot. 

Foot-print, (foot'priiit) n. A trace or foot-mark. 
Foot-soldier, (foot'sol-jer) 7 /. A soldicj* who serves on 
foot. [much walking. 

Foot-sore, (fdot'sor) a. Having tender or sore feet from 
Foot-stalk, (foot'stawk) ?/. I'lie stalk of a leaf or of a 
flower ; a petiole, or peduncle. 

Footstep, (foot'step) ??. The nuvrk or impression of 
the foot ; a tnack ; visible sign of a course pursued; 
token; mark; — example. 

Footstool, (fobt'stool) 71: A stool for the feet. 
Foot-warmer, (foot'wawnn-er) 71. A tin vessel into 
which hot water is put for warming tho feet. 
Foot-way, (fdot'wa) n. A path for foot-passengers. 
Foot- worn, (foot'wom) a. Worn by or wearied in the 
foot. 

Fop, (fop) 71. [Ger. foppe. 71 , to make a fool of one.] A 
gay, trifling fellow ; a coxcomb ; a dandy. 

Fopling, (fopliiig) ??. A petty fop. 

Foppery, (fop'er-e) n. The behaviour, manners, dress, 
or the like, of a fop; coxcombry; — ^folly; impertinence. 
Foppish, (fop'ish) u. Fop-like ; vain of dress ; affected 
in manners ; spruce ; dandyish ; vain ; trifling. 
Foppishly, (foplsh-le) adv. In a fqppish manner. 
Foppishness, (fop^ish-nes) n. Conation or quality of 
being foppish. 

For, (for) prep. [A.-S. for, /orc,,Icel. /or, allied to 
L. pro, G. pro.] In the place of; instead of ; be- 
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cause of ; by reason of; with respect to ; concerning ; 
in the direction of; toward ; during ; as being, 

For, (for) conj. Because; on ^ia account that a term 
introducing the cause, motive, explanation, or the 
like, of an action related or a statement made. 

Forage, (foi’'ttj) n. [P. fourrage^ A.«S. fwUr, Eng. 
fodd^'.l Fo^ of any kind for horses and cattle, as 
grass, x)asture, hay, corn, and oats ; — act of providing 
food for an army ; search for provisions ; act of 
ravaging or pillaging. 

Forage, (for'^) v. t. To wander or rove in search of 
food ; to ravage ; — v. t. To atrip of provisions ; to 
supply with forage : — imp. & pp. foraged ; 'ppn'- 
foraging. 

Forager, (for'aj-er) n. One who goes in search of food 
for horses and cattle. 

Foramen, (fo-rsVmen) n. [L. from, forarc, to bore.) A 
little opening ; a porf )ration, 

Foraminous, (for-am'in-us) o. Perforated ; having little 
holes ; porous ; — also Foraminate. 

Forasmuch, (for'az-iuuch) co»j. In consideration of; 
because that. [border wai- ; a raid. 

Foray, (fo'ra) n. A sudden or irregular inciii-sio!i in a 
Foray, (fo'ra) r. i. T<) ravage ; to pillage ; to make an 
incursion and return with booty. 

Forbear, (for-bur') v. i. [A.-S. /orberan.] To refrain 
from proceeding ; to pause ; to delay ; — to abstJiin ; to 
be patient ; — to refuse ; to decline ; — v.t. To avoi<l ; 
to abstain from ; — to treat with consideration or 
patience; — to withhold: — imp. forbore; pp. forborne; 
ppr. forbearing. 

Forbearance, (for-bar'ans) n. Act of restraining or 
abstaining from;— restraint of temijer; coinmatid of 
passions ; — exercise of patience ; long-siiflcring in- 
dulgence to those who injure us ; delay of imnishiuent. 
Forbearingly, (for-bar'ing-le) ado. In a forbearing 
manner. 

Forbid, (for-bid') v. t. [A.-S. forheodan.] To coimnand 
against ; to prohibit ; to interdict to order to desist 
or forbear ; to hinder from apimxvcbing or entering ; 
to oppose ; to obstruct : — imp. forbade ; jrp, forbidden ; 
ppr. forbidding. 

Forbiddanoe, ( for-bid'ans ) n. Act of forbidding, or 
condition of being foi’biddeii ; prohibition ; command 
or edict against. 

Forbidding, (for-bid'ing) a. Repelling approach ; re- 
pulsive : disagreeable ; displeasing ; offensive; odious; 
abhpiTent. 

Force, (fors) n, [F. force, from Ij. forth, strong.] 
Strength; active power; might; vigour; energy; — 
virtue; efficacy; validity; — violence; coercion; com- 
pulsion; — that which moves a physical lx>dy; impulse; 
momentum ; stress ; vehemence ; — body of trcM»ps ; an 
army or navy; — destiny; necessity;— in law, unlawful 
violence to peraon or property ; stress ; coactiou. 

Foroe, (fors) v. t. To constrain to do, or to forbear, by 
the exertion of power; — to compel; to drive; to coerce; 
—-to urge by strength of evidence ; — to enforce ; — to do 
violence to ; to ravish ; to violate ; — to obtain or win 
by strength ; to capture by assault ; — to exert to the 
utmost; hence, to strain ; to overstrain ; to di.stort; — 
to urge the growth of plants by artificial means ; — ^to 
provide with forces; togaiTison; — imp. & pp. forced; 
ppr. forcing. 

forcedly, (fors'ed-le) adv. In a forced manner; vio- 
lently; constrainedly; unnaturally. 

Foroeiul, (f6rs'f661) a. Full of force or might ; driven 
witli force ; acting with power ; mighty. 

Foroe-meat, (foi’s'mnt) n. [Force-meat, from F. farce, 
stuffing.] Meat chopped fine and highly seasoned, 
used as a stuffing. 

Foroe|}s, (for'seps) )i. [L.] A pair of pincers or tongs; 
specially, one for delicate o])eration6, as those of 
watohm^ers, dentists, surgeons, &c. 

F«ro«r. (fors'§r) One who, or that which, forces 
or drivoi ; tptc^ally, the solid piston of a pump. 


Foroible, ( ffirs'e - bl ) a. Possessing force ; powerM ; 
acting with force; impetuous, as a oun'eut ;— done by 
force; violent; compulsory, as means having foroe; 
cogent, as an argument; weighty; impressive, as a 
statement or words ; — binding ; obligatory, as a deed. 
Foroibleness, (f6rs'e-bl-nes) n. Force ; violence. 
Forcibly, (fors e-ble) adv. In a forcible manner ; power- 
fully : by violence ; by constraint. 

Forcing, (ftWing) n. The art of raising plants, flowers, 
and fruit, at an earlier season than the natural one, 
by artificial heat. [plants, fruits, and flowera 

Forcing-house, ( f6rs ' ing - hous ) 7i. A hot-honse for 
Ford, (ford) n. [A.-S. ford,fi/rd, Gor. furt, G. poroa] 
A place in a river or otlior water whore it may be 
passed on foot by Avading a stream ; a current. 

Ford, (foi-d) r. t. To pass through by wadii^g ; to wade 
tlirough; — imp. & pp. forded; p?>?’. fording. 

Fordable, (ford'a-bl) a. Capable of being forded. 

Fore, (for) a. |A.-8. fore.] Advanced in place or 
position ; toward the front ; forw'ard : — advanced in 
time; antecedent; — advanced in order or series; 
prior ; anterior. 

Fore, (for) ode. [A.-S. fora, fore, from faran, to go.] 
In advance ; at the front; in the part that luocedes or 
goes first of fre(iueiit who as a prefix, with the sense 
of priority in time, order, or importance. 
Fore-admoniah, (for-axl-mon'ish) v. t. 'J’o warn before 
or ill anticipation of an event or action alfeo Fore- 
advise. | affirmed. 

Fore-alleged, (for-al-lejd') a. Previously stated or 
Fore-arm, (for-arm') v. 1. To arm or i)i’opare for attack 
or re.sistaiice liefore the tiuio of need : — imp. <& pp. 
fore-armed; ppr. fore-arming. 

Fore-arm, (fbr'ann) vj, 'J'liat part of the arm between 
the elbow ami the wrist. 

Fore-bears, (fbr'bars) n. pf. [A.-S. fore and beran, to 
be.av.J Ancestors; forefathers. 

Forebode, (tbr-bod') v. L 'J'o foretell; to prognosticate ; 
— to have an inw'urd couvietion of, as of a calamity 
which istoliapiien ; to Ibrekiiow; presage; portend; 
betoken: — imp. pp. foreboded; ppr. foreboding. 

Foreboder, (fOr-bodVr) n. One who forebodes ; a sooth- 
sayer. 

Forebodingly, ( fov-bod'ing-lo ) adv. In the way of 
anticipating evil ; in a forelioding manner. 

Foreby, (fbi''bi) adv. Near ; Jiard by. [feScot.] Besides ; 
moreover. 

Forecast, (for-ka.st') v. t. To contrive beforehand ; to 
project; — to foresee; to i>rovido against; — v. i. To 
contrive beforehand: — ///cp. & p2^' forecast; ppr. 
forecasting. 

Forecast, (for'kast) 7 ?. I’levious contrivnrico or dotor- 
niinatioii foresight of consequences and provision, 
against them. 

Forecastle, (for'ka.'i-l) n. That part of the upper deck 
of a vessel forward of the foremast;— the forward jiart 
of the vessel, under the deck, Avhore tlie sailors live. 
Forecited, (fdr-sit'cd) a. Cited or quoted before or above. 
Foreclose, (for-kl6z') v. t. To shut up or out ; to pre- 
clude ; to stop; to prevent ; to bar ; to exclude : — i/zip. 
& pp. foreclosed ; ppr. foreclosing. 

Foreclosure, (for-klo'zhiir) n. Tlie act or process of fore- 
closing ; prevention ; deprivation of a mortgager of 
the right of redeeming a mortgaged estate. 

Foredeck, (ffir'dok) n. The forward part of the deck ; 
the forepart of a ship. [liand. 

Foredesign, (for-de-sin') v. t. To plan or design before- 
Foredetermine, (for-de-ter'min) v. t. To decree or deter- 
mine beforehand. [predestinate. 

Foredoom, (f6r-d66m') v. t. To doom beforehand ; to 
Forefather, (for'fa-Tiigr) n. One who precedes another 
in the line of genealogy in any degi’ee ; an ancestor. 
Forefend, (f6r-fend') v.t. To fend off; to averc; to 
prevent the approach of ; to forbid or prohibit ; — ^to 
defend ; to guard ; to secure imp. & pp. forefendAd j 
ppr. forofendingi 
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forefiafdr, (£5r'fing«gQr) n. The flnger next to the 
thumb: the index. 

I'orefoet, ((Moot) n. One of the anterior feet of an 
miimal piece of timber which terminates the keel 
at the fore^nd, connecting it with the lower end of 
the stem. 

X'orefront, (for'frunt) n. The foremost part or place, 
{aregirth, (fOr'gerth) n. A martingale. 

Feregio, <for-g6') v. t. To quit ; to leave to rolinquidi 
the enjoyment or advantage of : to renounce ; — to go 
befoie ; to precede twp. forewent ; jtp. foregone ; 
jppr. foregoing* 

Foregoing, (for'go-ing) a. Previous ; antecedent. 
Foregone, (for-gon') e. Predeterniined ; settled before; 
—given up or relinquished. 

Foreground, (f5r'gi'’oiind) ji. Tliat part of tlie field of a 
picture which seems to lie nearest the spectator or 
, Defore the figuios. 

Forohammer, (forham-mer) n. The slodgo hammer. 
Forehand, (fSi^hand) n. All that pai*t of a horse which 
it - before the rider the most inipoi’tant part . — 
prudence ; advantage. [able. 

Forehanded, (fdr'hand-ed) a. Early ; timely ; eeason- 
Forehead, (for'hed) n. That part of the face which 
extends from the hair on the top of the head to the 
eyes ; the brow assurance ; impudence. [shij). 

' erehold, (fOr^hdld) n. The front part of the hold of a 
Forebode, (fOrhOok) n. A piece of timber placed across 
the stem to i^trengthen the forepart of tine ship. 
Foreign, (for'in) a. f A,-S. faran, to go, L. foriSy out of 
doors, F. hors, abroad.] Not native; extraneous; 
alien ;— remote ; not pertaining or iiertiiient ; not 
appropriate ; not agreeable — ^with to or from not 
Befitted ; excluded ; — coming from another country ; 
not of home growth ; exotic. 

Foreigner, (for'in-gr) n. A pereon belonging to a foreign 
couiitiy ; an alien ; a stranger. 

Foreiganeaa, (for'in-nes) n. The state of being foreign ; 
remoteness ; want of relation. 

Foreimagine, (fOr-im-aj'in) v. t. To conceive or fancy 
beforo proof or beforehand. 

Forejudge, (for-jiy') v. t. To judge before hearing tlie 
ikets and proof ; to prejudge '.-—imp. <Si pp. forejudged; 
ppr. forejudging. 

Foreknow, (fdr-ndO v. t. To have previous knowledge 
of; to know beforehand: — imp. foreknew; 2H*' fore- 
known; ppr. foreknowing. 

Foreknowledge, (fOr-norej) ii. Knowledge of a thing 
before it happens ; prescience. 

Forel, (for'el) n. A kind of parchment for the cover of 
books ; — sheepskin dressed on one side only. 

Foreland, (fOr'laud) n. A promontory or cape; a 
head-land. 

Forelock, (forlok) n. The lock of hair that gi-ows from 
the forepart of the head ; — a fiat piece of iron driven 
through the end of a bolt, to retain it firmly in its 
place. 

Fardlook, (f5r-160k') v. t. To look forward ; to foresee ; 
to anticipate. 

Foreman, (for'man) n. The first or chief man ;—the 
chief man of a jury, who acts as their speaker ;— the 
chief of a set of hands ei^loyed in a shop ; an overseer. 
Foremast, (for'mast) n. Tlie forward mast of a vessel. 
Forementioned, (fbr-men'shund) a. Mentioned before ; 
recited in a former pait of the same discourse. 
Foremost, (for'most) a. First in place or time; chief 
in rank or dignity. 

(fbr'namd) n. Named oi* nominated before; 
mentioned before in the same >\'riting or discourse. 
FoMHSOen, (fOr^noon) a. The former part of the day, 
moinoing to meridian or noon. 

Forenaio, (|j-ren'sik) <t. [L. fmrnsig, from forum, 

market a court.) Belonging to courts of j\xdi- 
ioattu»; used in legal proceedings, or In public discus- 
idons ; argumentaidve. 

Ftoe-ordain> (lbr-opd&n7 v. t. To ojrdain or appoint 
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beforehand ; to predestinate : to predetermine imp. 
iupp. fore-ordained; ppr. fiwe-oroaining. 

Fore-ordination, (fdr-or-din-a>^shun) n. Previous ordina- 
tion or appointment ; predetermination ; pradestUup 
tion. 

Forepart, (foFpdrt) n. The part most advanced, or first 
in time or in place ; the anterior {iart ; the beginning; 

Forepassage, (fdr'pas-aj) n. A fore-cabin berth in a 
passenger vessel. [pre-engaged. 

lorepromised, (fdr-prom'ist) a. Promised beforehand ; 

Forerank, (for'rangk) n. The first rank ; the front. 

Forereach, (for-rtich') v. i. To advance upon or gain 
on in sailing; hence, to get the better of. 

Forerun, (for-run') v. t. To run before ; to precede ; — 
to come before as an earnest of something to follow; 
to announce foreran ; pp. forerun ; ppr. fSors- 

running. 

Forerunner, (for'mn-cr) n. A messenger sent before to 
give notice of the apx>roach of others ; a harbinger ; 
a sign foreshowing something to foUow ; a prognostic ; 
—an ancestor. [former period. 

Foresaid, (for'sed) a. Mentioned before ; stated at a 

Fore-sail, (for'sal) n. A sail extended on the foreyard ; 
— the first triangular sxiil before the mast of a sloop or 
cutter. 

Foresee, (for-se') v. t. To see beforehand ; to see or 
know beforo occurrence ; to foreknow: — imp. foresaw; 
pp. foreseen; 2 )pr. foreseeing. 

Foreshadow, (foi'-shad'o) v. t. To shadow or typify 
beforehand: to prefigure: — imp. &pp. foreshadowed; 
ppr. foreshadowing. 

Foreshadowing, (for-shad'o-ing) n. The act of shadow** 
ing beforehand ; anticipation. 

Foreship, (for'ship) n. The anterior part of a vessel. 

Foreshore, (f6i*'8h6i‘) n. That sloping section of a shore 
which is comprehended between the high and low 
water-marks. 

Foreshorten, (for-short'n) r. t. To shorten by represent- 
ing in an oblique iwsition ; to reprosent as seen 
obliquely : — imp. & foreshortened ; ppr. fore- 
shortening. 

Foreshortening, (fdr-short'n-ing) n. Tlie representation 
or appearance of objects when viewed obliquely. 

Foreshow, (for-sho') v. t. To show or exhibit before- 
hand; to prognosticate; to foretell : — imp. foreshowed; 
pp. foreshown; ppr. foreshowing. 

Foreside, (fbr'sid) n. The front side; superficial ap- 
pearance; a spet^jouB outside. 

Foresight, (for'sit) n. , The act or the power of foresee- 
ing ; prescience; foreknowledge; — wise forethought; 
provident ewe of futurity. 

Foreaighted, (fdr'sit-ed) a . Prudent in guai’ding against 
evil ; provident for the future. 

Foresignify, (fdr-sig'ne-fi) v. t. To betoken ; to fore- 
show ; to typify. [ penis ; the prepuce. 

Foreskin, (for'skiii) n. The skin that covers the gloMS 

Foreskirt, (fdi/skirt) n. The loose hanging part of a 
coat in front. Qiand. 

Forespeak, (for-spek') r.i. To predict ; to tell before- 

Forespeaking, (f6r-sp6k'iiig) n. Prediction ; — a prefkoe* 

Forespent, (for'spent) a. Exhausted ; tired ; worn out; 
wasted in strength. 

Forest, (for'est) n. [F. fonit, from L. for is, foras, out 
of doors.] An extensive wood ; an uncultivated tract 
of ground covered with trees royal hunting-ground. 

Forest, (for'est) a. Ilelatiiig to the woods ; sylvan ; 
rustic. 

Forest, (for'est) v.t. To cover with trees or wood:— 
imp. & pp. forested ; foresting. 

Forestall, (fOr-stawl') v. t. [A-S. forrestealla.n.'] To 
take beforehand; to anticipate; — ^to pre-oocupy; also, 
to exclude or jprevent, by prior occupation or Igr 
measures taken in advance to obstruct or stop 
as a way ;— to intercept on the road aud buv up ; lo 
monopolize ; to ongross imp. 4 fortiMed; imr: 
forastallmg. 



X*oraiita]lingr, (tdr>iBtawrinff) n. Antiolpatioti ; pare1iaB> 
ing proviuons before bung offered in fair or market 
for tibie purpose of selling them at a higher price. 
Toreetay, (for'sta) n. A large, strong rope, reaching 
fi'om tne foremast head towam the bowsprit end to j 
support the mast. 

I'orUter, (foriest-gr) n. One who has charge of a forest; j 
x-an inhabitant of a forest. | 

Porest-tree, (for'est-tre) n. A tree of the forest 
PorOtaste, (foritast) n. A taste beforehand ; antici- 
pation. 

iWetaste, (fbr-tastO v.t. To taste before full possession; 
to anticipate ; — to taste l>efore another : — iwip. & pp. 
foretasted; ppr. foretasting. 

Poretell, (f6r-tel') v.t. To tell before occurrence; to 
foretoken ; to foreshow ; — i'. i. To utter prediction or 
propheoy; — imp. & pp. foretold ; ppr. foretelling, 
lorethought, (forithawt) w. Anticipation ; presdence; 
premeditation ; — i>rovident care ; forecast, 
luretoken, (fdr-t6'kn) r. t. To foreshow : — imp. & pp. 
foretokened; ppv. foretokening. 

Poretoken, (for-tS'kn) n. Prognostic ; previous sign. 
Porotold, (fOr-told') a. Told or uttered before; pre- 
dicted. 

Pore-tooth, (for'tooth) n. One of the teeth in the fore- 
part of the mouth ; an incisor. 

Poretop, (for'top) n. The hair on the forepart of the 
lie.ad ; — ^th.at jmrt of a head-dress that is forward ; — 
the platform at the liead of the foremast. 

Porever, (for-ev'gr) adv. To eternity; eternally; — at 
all times; constantly; continually; incessantly; always; 
peipetually ; ceaselessly ; everlastingly ; endlessly. 
Porewam, (fdr-wawrnO r. t. To warn beforehand ; to 
caution in advance ; to inform previously :~hnp. & 
pp. forewarned; ppr. forewarning. 

Porewarning, (fAr-wawrn'ing) n. Previous notice, cau- 
tion, or admonition. 

Porfeit, ffdrifit) a. Lost or alienated for an offence 
or crime: liable to penal seizixre. 

Porfeit, (for'fit) n. [F. forfait^ L. /oris, out of doors, I 
and fueere, to make.] A thiyg lost or alienated by a 
crime, neglect of duty, or breach of contract : hciico, 
a fine ; a mulct ; a })cnalty ; — something deitositcd and 
redeemable by a fine in children’s game. 

Porfeit, (for'fit) i>. t. [Prom the noun.] I’o lose, or lose 
the right to, by some faxilt, offence, or crime : — hup. 
& pp. forfeited; ppv. forfeiting. 

Porfeitable, (for'fit-a-hl) a. Liable to be forfeited ; sub- 
ject to forfeiture. 

Porfeiture, (for'fit-iir) n. Act of forfeiting; the losing j 
of some idglit, privilege, estate, honour, office, or 
effects, by an offence, crime, breach of condition, or 
other act; — that which is forfeited; fine; mulct; 
penalty. 

(forj) n. [P. forge, It. ferriera, a forge, from L. 
/crru)u, iron.) A place where iron is wrought by lieat- 
ing and iiammering ; a smithy ; also, the works where 
iron 38 rendereil malleable by puddling and shingling; 
—a workshop ; a place whore any thirig is produced, 
shaped, or devised. 

Porge, (forj) v. L To form by heating and hammer- 
ing to foim or shape out in any way ; to produce; 
—to make falsely; to produce, as that which is untrue 
or not genuine ; to counterfeit ; — v. i. To commit 
forgery;— to move slowly, as a ship after the sails are 
fUned:— imp. dc pp. forged; ppr. forging. 

Porger, (forj'er) n. One who makes or forms ; a fabri- 
cator ; egpeciaUy, one guilty of forgery. 

Porgery, (forj^er-e) n. The act of forging or fabricat- 
ing, especially, the crime of counterfeiting, as a signa- 
tore, or issuuig, as false notes or coin ;— that which 
is forged. 

Pem^g, (forJTng) n. The act of beating Into shape; 
—the act of counterfeiting. 

Porget, (for-get*) [A.-S. forgetan, f5rom for and 
ffetan, to get.j To lose the remembrance of; not to 


I tibink of to treat with inattention ; to sli^t; to 
neglect : — imp. forgot; pp. foiffot, forgotten; ppr<. 
forgetting. {careless; negleotfhL 

Porgetful, (for-get'f661) a. Apt to forget; — heedless; 
Porgetfully, (for-get'f6dl-le) adv. In an oblivious or 
forgetfiil manner. 

Porgotfulness, (for-getToOl-nes) n. Quality of being 
forgetftil ; proneness to let slip firom the mind ; — ^loss 
of remembrance or recollection: oblivion ;-—fhilure to 
I bear in mind; careless omission; inattention; heed- 
lessness. 

Forgivable, (for-giv^a-bl) a. Capable of being forgiven. 
Forgive, (for-giv') v. t. [A.-i3. fargifan, ftem /or and 
gifan, to give.) To cease to impute ; to overlook; to 
pardon ; to cease to feel resentment against on account 
of wrong committed ; to remit or relinquish, as a debt 
or claim fo^ave; pp. forgiven; ppr. forgiving. 

Forgiveness, (for-giv'nes) n. Act of forgiving*; pardon 
or remission of an offence, crime, debt, or penalty; — 
dis^sition to pardon ; willingness to forgive. 

Forgiving, (for-giv'ixig) a. Disposed to forgive; mild; 
merciful; compassionate. 

Pork, (fork) n. [A.-S. fore, L. furea.] An instrument 
with two or more prongs or tines;— any tiling like a 
fork in shape; also, orie of the parts into which any 
thing is divided; a prong; a point; an arm or branch 
of a river. 

Pork, (fork) v. i. To shoot into blades, as com; — ^to 
divide into two branches ; — r, t. To iraise or pitch 
with a fork, tis hay; to dig and break with a fork, 
as ground ; — to form into a fork-like shape; to bifur- 
cate : — imp. & pp. forked ; ppr. forking. 

Forkedness, ( fork'ed-nes ) n. The quality of being 
forked. [fork-liko manner. 

Porkiness, (fork'e-nes) n. The state of opening in a 
Porky, (fork'e) a. Opening into two or moi« parts, 
shoots, or i)oint8 ; forked ; furcated. 

Forlorn, (for-loni') a, [A.-H. forloren, pp. otforle6»an, 
to lose, from for and ledgan, to go.) Desert^; aban- 
done<l; forsaken; solitary; friendless; wretched: mis- 
erable ; pitiable. 

i Forlorn-hope, (for-lornbop) n. A detachment of men 
I to load in an assault or other service attended with 
I uncommon peril. [lonj. 

Porlornness, (for-lorn'nes) n. Condition of being for- 
i Form, (form) n. [I.j. forma.] The shape and structure 
of any thing ; configuration ; figure ; frame ; external 
' api>earancc ; likeness constitution ; mode of con- 
struction organization, or the like ; — established 
meth(Kl or practice; formula; in.aniier; system; — con- 
ventionality; formality; ceremony;— shapeliness; oome- 
lintsss; beauty; — ^a shape; a phantom; — mould; pat- 
tern ; model ; — a long bench or seat ; hence, a class in 
a school ; — the seat or bod of a hare ; — a page or pages 
of printed matter imposed and locked up in a chaiM». 
Form, (form) v. t. To make out of matter; to give 
shape to ; to construct ; to fashion ; — to plan ; to 
scheme;— to arrange ;— to mould; to train; — ^to con- 
stitute; to establish:— to bo a part or element of ; — to 
compile ; — to enact ; — to provide with a lair, as a, hare; 
—V. i. To assume position to be an‘anged, as troops: 
— imp. & pp. formed ; ppi\ forming. 

Formal, (form'al) a. Belonging to the form, external 
appearance, or organization of a thing; — essential; 
— done in due form; express; — ^proper; ireguUr; metho- 
dical having the form or appearance without the 
substance or essence ; external ; — dependent on form; 
conventional ; precise; ceremonious; punctilious; stiff; 
starched. 

Formalism, (form'al-izm) n. Quality of being formal, 
especially in mattera of religion ; formality. 

Ponualist, (form'al-ist) n. One who observes forms or ; 
practises outward ceremonies ; — a follower of routine ; 
—one who has the form of reUgion without the poww 
or spirit of it. 

Poniiiwty, (for-mal*e-te) n. Condition or quality of 
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being formal, regular, precise, &c. form without 
substance ;-«ceremony : conventionality the formal 
naart ; ^senoe ;-*-cu8toa)ary order ; decorum. 

Jomally, (form'aUe) adv. In a formal manner ; essen- 
tially; regularly; precisely. 

romate, (for'mat) n. A salt composed of formic acid 
oombinea with a base :-~-also Formiate. 

Fcrmation, (form-a'shun) n. Act of giving form or 
shape to ; the act of giving being to : — inannor in 
wmoh a thing is formed ; structure ; construction ; — 
the series of rocks belonging to an age, period, or 
epoch, which may include many strata an arrange- 
ment of troops, as in a square, column, &c. 

Formative, (form'at-iv) a. Giving form; jdastic ; — serv- 
ing to form ; derivative. 

Formative, (form'at-iv).7i. That which servos merely 
to give form, and is no i)art of the radical a word 
formed in accordance with some rule or usage, as 
from a root. 

Former, (form'er) n. One who or that which forms. 
Former, (foi’m'er)rt. comp. [A.-S. forma, Go. fruma.} 
Preceding in time; hence, ancient : long i)ast ; — first- 
mentioned ; previous ; antecedent ; i>receding ; fore- 
going. [heretofore. 

!l^rmerly, (form'er-le) ndv. In time past ; of old ; 
Formic, (for'mik) a. [L. formica, an ant.] rcrtaiu- 
ing to ants, as the formic acid, an acid obtained orig- 
inally from red ants, but now formed by ai*tiiicial 
distillation. 

Formication, (for-mik-a'shun) n. [L. formicatio, from 
foimiica, ant.J A sensation of the body resembling 
that made by the creeping of ants on the skin. 
Formidable, (for'inid-a-bl) a. (L. formidabilis, from 
formidare, to fear, dread.] Exciting fear or nj)pre- 
hension ; adapted to excite fear ; iinj)rosaing dread ; 
fearful ; terrible ; frightful ; terrific ; tremendous. 
Formidably, (for'mid-a-ble) adv. In a formidable 
manner. 

Formless, (form'les) a. fFrora.fin’m.] Shai^le.ss; with- 
out a determinate form; w'antiiig regularity of shape. 
Formula, (form'u-Ja) n. [Fi. diniiuutivo of fwoia, 
form.] A prescribed or sot form ; an established rule; 
—a written confession of faitli ; — a nilo or principle 
expressed in algobj’aic language ; — a prescription or 
recipe ; — ^an exxiression, by moans of symbols and let- 
ters, of the constituents of a compound. 

Formulary, (form'u-lar-o) n. A book containing shited 
and prescribed forms; — jirescribod form or model; 
formula. [prescribed ; ritual. 

Formulary, (form'u-lar-e) a. [L. foriiivJa.\ Stated ; 
Formulate or Formulize, (form'u-lut) v. t. To reduce 
to a formula ; to express in a formula : — ivip. & pp. 
formulated; ppr. formulating. 

Fornicate, (for'no-kat) vA. [L. forivicari.'] To have 
unlawful sexual intercourse. 

Fornicated, (for'ne-kiit-ed) a. [L. fomicatus, from /or- 
wia:, arch, vault,] Vaulted; arched. 

Fornication, (for-ne-ka'shun) n. The incontinence or 
lewdness of an unmarried person, male or female; 
also, tbe criminal conversation of a married man with 
an unmarried woman; adultery; — idolatry;— an arch- 
ing ; the forming of a vault. 

Fornix, (for'niks) n. In botamj, a collection of little 
plates over-arching in some jilants the orifice of the 
tube of the flower ; — in conchology, the part under 
the uniba wliich is excavated, and likewise the upper 
or convex shell in the ostea. 

Forray, (for-rfi') v. t. To ravage. 

Fmray, (forirS) n. The act of mvaging ; a predatory 
excursion. 

Forsake, (for-silkO ». U [A.-S. forsacan, to oppose, re- 
ftise, from for and »acan, to contend.] I’o quit or 
leave entirely; to dejmrt from ; abandon ; desert ; reliii- 
miish ; give up; renounce; reject imp. forsook ; pp. 
forsaken ; ppr. forsaking. [liction. 

Fotsakia^t (for-sSk^hug) n. The act of deseitiug; dere- 
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Forsootii, (for-s66th') adv. [A.-S. foraodh, from for and 
»6dh, sooth, truth.] In trutti ; in fact; certainly; 
very well— often used ironically. 

Forswear, (for-swar') v. [A, -S. /orstemaw, from /or 
and Btcerian, to swear.] To reject or renounce upon 
oath ; hence, to renounce earnestly or with protesta- 
tions ; — to deny uiwii oath ; — v. i. To swear falsely; 
to commit perjury ‘.—imp. forswore ; pp. forsworn j 
Pl>r. forswearing. 

Forswearer, (for-swar'er) n. One who swears a false 
oath ; a perjurer. 

Fort, (fort) ?i. [P./or<, L. /oW<’.s, strong.] A fortified 

place ; nsiially, a small fortified i^hice; a fortress. 

Forte, (fort) ?/. [It. forte, F. foi'L] The strong point; 
that in which one excels. 

Forte, (foritu) adr. [It, from L. fortis, strong.] Loiid; 
strong : powerfully. 

Forth, (forth) adv. [A,-8. fordh, from faran, to go.] 
Forwanl; onward in time or in place ;— out from a 
state of concealment, confinement, or the like ; — be- 
yojid the boundary of a place ; away ; abroad • 
Uiorouglily; out and out. 

Forthcoming, (forth'kum-ing) a. Ready to come forth 
j or aiq)ear ; making appearance. 

Forthgoing, (forth -go'ing) n. A going forth or utter- 


Forthgoing, (forth -go'ing) n. A going forth or utter- 
ance ; a proceeding from. 

Fortlu-ight, (forth 'rit) cidv. Straightforwai*d ; in a 
straight direction. [dcbiy; directly. 

Forthwith, (fbrth-with') ndi\ Immediately ; without 
Fortieth, (for'te-eth) a. Cimstituting one of forty paints 
into which Juiy thing is divideil. 

Fortieth, (for'te-eth) n. One of forty equal parts into 
which one whole is divided. [fled. 

Fortifiable, (for'te-fi-a-bl) a. Capable of being forti- 
Fortification, (for-te-fe-ka'slmn) n. Act of fortifying ; 
— that which fortifies; cspcciall//, the works erected 
to defend a i)lace against attack ; a fortified place ; 
fortress ; citadel ; bulwark. 

Fortify, (for'te-f i) v. t. [L. fortin, strong, and fncere. 
t© make.] I’o add strength to to strengthen and 
securo l).y forts, batteries, and other w^orks of art • 
to fix ; to e.stii,blish in fesolutioii; to encourage; to con- 
tr\n:—imjK & pp. fortified; ppr. fortifying. 

Fortilage, (for'te-laj) n. A block house; a small fort. 
Fortissimo, ( for-tes'se-mb ) adv. [It. sui>orlative of 
forte.'] Very loiid ; w'ith the utmost strength or loud- 
ness of tone or voice. 

Fortitude, (for'te-tiid) n. [L. fortitndo, from fortia, 
strong.] hJtrength of mind; courage; magnanimity;— 
jiower to confront trial, loss, or adversity; strength 
to endure pain or suflTering; — resolution; firmness; un- 
sluiken confidence; capacity to meet danger or diffi- 
culty with calm or cool purpose. 

Fortitudinous, (for-te-tud'in-us) a. Having fortitude; 
courageous. 

Fortlet, (fort'let) n. A little fort. 

Fortoight, (fort 'nit) n. [Contracted from fourteen 
The space of fourteen days ; two weeks. 
Fortnightly, (fort'nit-le) ode. Once in a fortnight. 
Fortress, (fi)rt'reH) n. [F. forteresse, from L. fortia^ 
strong.] A fortified jdace; a fort; a stronghold; a 
city or town w'ell fortified ;— jdace of safety ; resort in 
danger; stronghold ; safety ; security ; defence. 
Fortress, (fort'res) v. t. To guard ; to fortify. 
Fortuitous, (for-tu'it-us) a. [L. fortuitm, from fora, 
/orris, chance, hazard.] Ilappeniug by chance; coming 
or occurring unexiiectcclJy, or without any known 
cause ; accident, al ; casual ; contingent ; incidental. 
Fortuitously, (for - tu ' it - us - le) adv. Accidentally; 
j casually : by chance. 

i Fortuity, (for-tu’it-o) n. Accident ; chance ; casualty. 
Fortuna, (for-tu'na) n. In mythology, the goddess of 
. fortune, represented as blind, with winged feet* and. 
resting on a wheel a small planet between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

Fortunate, (foritu-n&t) a, [L. fortumtua, pp. of 
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tunm% to xnako prosperous.] Coming by good luck 
oribvourable chance sucoe^ul ; prosperous; happy; 
lucky; — betokening success ; auspicious. 

Portunately, (foi/tu>nat-ie) adv. In a fortunate man- 
ner; luckily; sutxjessfully ; happily. 

Portune, (foi'^tun) n. [L. fortima, a protracted form of 
fors.} Chance ; accident ; luck; fortuity; hai>; — ap- 
pointed lot in life ; fate ; destiny;— that which befalls 
one ; event ; good or ill success; especially, favour- 
able issue ; — estate ; possessions ; especially, large 
estate ; great wejilth. [happen. 

Portune, (for'tun) v. i. To come casually to jkiss ; to 
Portune-hunter, (for'tun-hmit-f:r) n. A man who seeks 
to nnirry a woman with a large portion, witli a view 
to enrich himself. 

Portune-hunting, (for'tun-liunt-ing) n. The seeking of 
a fortune by marriago. 

Fortuneless, (for"tuu-les) a. Luckless ; destitute of for- 
tune or i)ortion. 

Portune-teller, (for'tun-tol-or) n. Cno who pretcmls 
to reveal the future events of one’s life. 

Forty, (for'te)Vt. [A.-S. jWtircr, four, and Four 
times ten ; — an indeliTiito number. 

Forty, (for'te) n. The sum of forty units ; — symbol 
exinmsing forty units, as ‘iO (u* xl. i 

Porum, (fd'rum) n. [L., ki 2 idrod with fnris, foras, out 
of doors.] A market-place; a public jdaco in Rome 
wliore causes were judicially tried, and political ora- 
tions delivered to the peoi»le ;— a tribunal ; a court ; — 
jurisdiction. 

Forward, (for'wyrd) adv. [A.-S. fonveard, from for 
and -weard, towards.] Towaiil a part or ]))aco before 
or in front ; onward ; in advance ; progrcs.sivcly. 
Forward, (for'werd) a. Neai' or at the forepart; — 
ready; prompt: willing; earnest; eager; in an ill 
sense, <iiiiek; hasry; imjnilsive; impudent ; —advanced 
beyond the usiuil degree ; early in season. 

Forward, (for'wRril) v. t. To help onward ; to advance ; 
to i)roiuote ; to accelerate; to hasten; — to send for- 
ward; to triuismit : — iaip. A pp, forwarded: ppr. 
forwarding. • 

Forwarder, (for'werd-or) n. One who promotes or 
advances ; — oii(» who transmits goods. ‘ 

Forwarding, (for'werd- ing) o. Advancing, promoting, 
helping in lu'ogress; sending onward; tn'insmitliiig. 
Forwarding, (for'werd-iJig) a. Act or empl(2ymcnt of 
transmitting merchandise or other property. I 

Forwardly, (for'werd-lo) (((Z/'. Ejigorly; luistily; quickly. 
Forwardness, ( for'werd-nes ) ii. Clioerful readiness; 
promptness ; — eagerness ; ardour ; — boldness ; confid- 
ence ; assurance ; — state of advance bey<jnd the sea- 
son ; earliness ; ]u-ococity. | 

Forwards, (for'werdz) adiK kStraiglit before; progi'es- j 
sively ; onward ; forward. ! 

Forzando, (for-tsun'do) [It., properly of for- I 

zare, to lorco.j With loud, forcible, and continued 
exiu’c-ssion — a musical direction : — idso UTittou Sfor- 
zando. 

Fosse, (fos) )t. [1j. fossa, from foderr, to dig.] A ditch 

or moat ;---a non-articular tlcprcssion in a bone; — 
one of variously shai>ed cavities in the sf.ft i)arts. 

Fossil, (fos'sil) a. [L. fossil is, from fodcre, to dig. ) 
Dug out of the eai’th ; — pertaining to or resembling 
fossils; petrified. 

Fossil, (fos'sil) n. A substance dug from the earth ; — 

' the petrified form of a plant or animal in the strata 
comijosing the surface of the globe. 

Foasiliferous, (fos-sil-ifer-us) a. [L. fossilis, fossil, and 
ferre, to bear, produce.] Containing fossil or organic 
remains. 

Fossilist, (fos'sil-ist) n. One who studies the nature and 
properties of fossils ; a paleontologist. 

Fossilizatidn, (fos-sil-iz-a'shun) n. Act or process of 
‘ converting into a fossil or petrifaction. 

Fossilize, (fos'^-iz) v. t. Tu convert into a fossil or 
peti-ifaction v. i. To become changed into a fossil ; 


—to become antiquated or fixed beyond ohi^e px 
process '.—imp. A pp. fossilized ; ppr. fossiljaiiif . 
Fossilogy, (fos-sil'o-je) n. [Fng. foml and G, logos, 
treatise.] A discourse on fossils: the soieuoe which 
treats of fossils. 

Fossorial, (fos-su're-al) a. Ad.'ipted for digging and bur* 
rowing in the earth, as moles. 

Foster, (fos'ter) v.t, [A.-S. flistrian, from faster, food, 
fi'dan, to feed.] T(.> feed ; to nourish ; to support ; to 
reiir up ; — to cherish ; to forwtuxl ; to promote the 
growth of; — to encourage; to stimulate: — imp. &pp. 
fostered; pj>r. fostering. 

Foster-brother, (fos'ter-bi'iiTii'er) n. A male nursed at 
tba same brcjist, or fed by tlie same nurse, but not the 
olFsiiring of the same mrciits. 

Foster-child, ( fos'tcr-child ) n. A child nursed by a 
Woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the 
father. 

Foster-daughter, (fos'tcr-d.aw'tor) n. A female brought 
up its a (laughter, though not m by birth. 

Foster-earth, (fos'tcr-orth) u. Fairth by which a plant 
is nounsheci, though not its native soil. 

Fosterer, (fos'tcr-cjr) n. Cno who fosters; a nurse. 
Foster-father, (I’os'tcr-fji'THfjr) n. t)ne who takes the 
l)Iaco of a father in bringing uj» ami educating a child. 
Fosterling, (lus' ter ling) ?(. A foster-child. 

Foster-mother, (fos'bir-muTHVr) /(. One who takes the 
pi, ‘ICO of a mother in the caro of a child ; a nurse. 
Foster-parent, (fos'ter- piir'ent) a. One who roars up a 
clnld ill place of its own ])ai'cut. 

Foster-sister, (fos'ter-sis'ter) n. A female nursed at 
the same breast, "or reared by the same nurse, but 
not the offspring of the same parents. 

Foster-son. (fos'ter-sun) a. One fed and educated like 
a son, though not a son by birth. 

Fothcr, (foTiiVr) M. [Oer. /s(/(;r, /tt/ir, a waggon load.] 

A weight of lend. 

Fother,"(foTii'(_‘r) V. [A.-H. /ol /if r, food, /odder, stuf- 
fing. I To endeavour to stop, as .a leak in a bottom of 
a ship, by letting down a sail under her bottom by 
its cerneVs, and putting between it and the ship’s 
sidc.s oakum to be suc-ked into the cracks ; — imp. A 
pp. fothered; ppr. fothering. 

Fothering, (fo'i'n'er-ing) n. The operation of stopping 
leaks in a ship. 

Foul, (foul) a. [A.-S. /d^ sordid, Go. fuls, rotten, 
fetid, Icel. full, fetid.) Covered witit or containing 
extraneous matter which is injurious, noxious, or 
offensive ; — thick ; muddy; turbid; — impure; iwd- 
luted ; filthy ; profane ; oIihccuc; — wicked ; detestable; 
abomin.'iblo, as deeds ugly ; loaihsome, as appear- 
ance; disgraceful ; shameful ; — coar.se ; gross ; — cloudy 
and stormy ; unfavourable, as wojitber or wind ; — 
unfair, as a stroke in a game ; — entangled, as a ropo ; 

— covered witli barnacles, its a slaii’s Ixittom; — ^fuU of 
weeds, as a gai*deu. 

Foul, (foul) V. t. [A. -S. fylo.n, to defile ; fUljan, to be 
putrid.] To make filthy; to defile; to daub; to dirty; 
to soil to bring into collision with something that 
impedes motion ; — L To become entangled or 
clogged:— -v lap. A pp. fouled; p/ir. fouling. 

Fouled, (foo-liU'd') n. [F.J A thin fabric of silk or 
silk-cotton. 

Foully, (foul'lo) adv. In a foul manner ; filthily ; nas- 
tily; 8h.ame-fully: unfairly; dishonestly. 

Foid-mouthed, (foul'mouthd) a. Using language scur- 
rilous, obscene, or profane ; habituated to the use of 
abusive terms. | 

Foulness, ( foul'nes ) a. The quality of being foul ; 
filthiness ; defilement ; pollution ; impurity ; — 
ness; deformity; — hatefulness; — uufeimess; di#/ 
honesty. 

Foul-spoken, (foul'sp6k-n) a. Using profane, scurrilous, 

I or obscene language. 

! Foul-weather, (foul'wexH-gr) Rainy, cloudy, storiuy 
i or tempestuous weather. 
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n. (Soot. f<nmark, A,S. fO,l and 
ina0^,} Tb» |K««H)at ; tho 

A small oaniivor- > 

omi 4ttAdruped, seoretiiig in 
its g&nds A fetid liquor. 

Vowt (found) V. t. [F. /on- 
dSsf, L. fundare, from /un- 
dutt bottom.] To lay the 
bAiits of: to ilx firmly ;~'to 
build; to raise; — to oon- 
si^tute ; to establisli ; — to Foumart, 

originate ; institute; endow. 

Vouad, (found) v. t. [F. fondre, L. fmdcre.] To form 
by melting a metal, and pouring it into a mould ; to 
oast:— imp. k, pp. founded; pfn-. founding. 

S'ouadatioa, (fouu-dfl'shun) n. I'ho act of founding or 
establishing groundwork ; basis original ; rise 
establishment ; settlement ; — ^a donation aiq)r(>})riated 
for any purpose, esiwcially for a charitable one ; an 
endowment an endowed ijjstitution or charity. 
Toundationer, (foun-diVshun-cr) n. Otio who derives 
. support from the funds or foundation of a college 
or great school. [dewed school. 

VeUndation-sohool, (foun-da'shun-skoul) n. An en< 
X'oundation-stone, (fuun-da'shun-ston) n. A stone laid 
with ceremony at the commencement of a building ; 
eapeciallp of public or national edifices. 

Sbimder, (found'gr) n. One who lays a foundation ; 
one who begins or originates ; author ;-<one who en- 
dows or constitutes a pemanent fund fur the sup- 
iwrt of;— one who founds; one who casta metals in 
▼aiiouB forms : a easier. 

iFoundsr, (found'fir) v.i. fP, fondre, to sink, to fall, 
h./^tndus.] To fill orlM filled with water and sink, 
as a ship;— to trip; to fall ; to stumble and go lame, 
as a horse;— r.f. To cause inllamiuation and sore- 
ness in the feet or limbs of, so as to disable or lame — 
said of ahorse: — imp. &pp, foundered; found- 
arinr. 

Founaer, (found'er) n. A lainonuss occasioned by 
infiammation in the foot of a liorso. 

7oundery, (found'cr*e) n. The art of foun<ling or wiat- 
iug metals the house and works occupie<i lor ciisting 
metals. 

^Founding, (fouiuFing) The act of fonning from 
ameltea metal any articles from given designs or 
jpatterns. 

jreundling, (found'ling) n. fProin Jmuid, pp. of 
A child found without a parent or owner; child de- 
serted or exposed. 

IFeundress, (foundVes) u. A female founder;— a 
woman who founds or endows with a fund. 

Foundry, (fouud'ro) h. A foundery. 

Fountt (fount) n. A foitt of ty)X). 

Fountahi, (founV&u) n. [L, fon tan a , from fan ft, fan tU, 
fimntain.J A spring or natural source 
of water;— an artificial jet or stream ^ 
of water; also the structure or works 
in which such a jet or stream rises or 
flows origin ; first cause ; source. 

Fountain-head, (fount'au-hed) n. Prim- 
ary source ; original ; fimt principles. iwlliMilW 
Four, (ffir) a. [A -9. /edwer, L. quatuor.] 

Twice twa 

Four, (for) n. The sum of four units 
A symbol representing four units, as 4 Fountain, 
oriv. 

a. Four double ; quadruple ; four 

Fourfold. (fdrifSld) n. Four times as much. 

Fonrfootod, (19rif0<>t<od) a. Having four feet; quad- 
ruped. 

Fomeriam, (fodVe-dr-iam) n. The system of Charles 
Fourier, wlm recommends the re-organiaation of ao- 
die^ into amall communities, having all things in 


Fourotoro, (fdriskor) a. Four times twenty ; eighty. 
Foursoore, (f&r'skor) n. Eighty units; twenty token 
four times. 

Foursquare, (for'skw&r) a. Having four sides and 
four equal angles ; quadrangular. 

Fourteen, (f&r'ten) n. (A. -8. fedwertyne, from f€6wer, 
four, and tyne, equivalent to tyn, ten.] The sum of 
ten and foui^;— a symbol representing this number, 
as l4or xiv. 

Fourteen, (foriten) a. Four and ten more; twice seven. 
Fourteenth, (foritonth) a. Making one of fourteen 
parts into which any thing is divided. 

Fourteenth, (fftr'tenth) n. One of fourteen equal parts 
into which one whole is divided ; — the octave of the 
seventh. 

Fourth, (forth) «. Forming one of four parts into 
which any tiling is divided. 

Fourth, (forth) n. One of four equal parts into which 
one whole ih divided the interval Vjetw'cen any tone 
and the tone th.at is represented on the fourth degree 
of the staff abt)ve it. 

Fourthly, (forth'lc) adv. In the fourth place. 

Foveate, (fo've-at) a. Covered with small excavations 
or j)itH ; deejily jdtteii : — also Foveolated. 

Fowl, (fowl) n. [A. -8. from flwtum. to flv, Ger. 

ropfit, O. phevptiv, so that it origin.ally signifies the 
Jiying animal.] A bird ; — a bam-door fowl; a cock 
or hen : — birds collectively. 

Fowl, (fowl) r. i. To catch or kill wild fowL 
Fowler, (fowl'^r) n. A sjiortoinan who pursues wild 
fowl or takes or kills them for foixl. 

Fowling, (fow'l'ing) n. The practice of shooting or 
catching fowls ; falconry. 

Fowling-piece, (fowl'ing-pCs) n. A light gun for shoot- 
ing fowl or birds. 

Fox, (foks) 71. [A.-S. fox, Icel. fax, hair, mane.] An 
animal of the genus Vania, „ .. .. . 

with a straight bushy tail, 
erect ejuw, and straw-colour- 
ed l»air — it burrow's in the 
iuirtli, preys on lambs, lanil- 
try, i»irds, d:c., and is re- 
markable for its cunning ; 

—a sly, cunning fellow in Fox. 

nautical language, a small strand of ro])e made by 
twisting several roi>e-yaniH together. 

Fox, (fokb) V. t. [Icel. fox, imposture.] To cover tlia 
feet of iKiots with new front upjatr leather 7?. i. To 
turn sour, said of beer, &c., when it sours in fer- 
menting ; — bnp. k pp. foxed; ppc. foxing. 

Fox-brush, (foks'brush) 7J. The toil of a fox. 
Fox-chase, (foks'chas) 7i. 'J’he pursuit of a fox vdtli 
liounda 

Foxed, (fokst) a. Discoloured or stained— said of tim- 
ber and also of tlie paper in printoi books. 

Fox-evil, (foks'e-vit) n. A kind of disease in which the 
hair falls off. 

Fox-glove, (foks'gluv) 7i. A handsome biennial ])lant 
of the genus Diyitulia, with purjde . 

or white flow'ers. Its leaves are used K 

extensively in medicine — externally 
for ulcers or tumours, and internally JHg 
os a sedative and diuretic. 

Fox-hound, (fok.s'liound) n. A variety 
of hound for chasing foxes. 

Fox-hunt, (foks'hnnt) a, Tlie chose 
or hunting of a fox. 

Fox-like, (foks'lik) a. Resembling a 
fox in qualities ; cunning. ^ 

Foxtail, (foks^t&l) ti, A species of Fox-glove, 
grass. 

Fox-trap, (foks'trap) n. A trap or snare to oatcdi foxes. 
Foxy, (fol^e) a. Pertaining to foxes ; fox-like; wily; 
—having the colour of a fox ; of a yellowish or re^ 
dish-brown colour ;->-sour; not propedy fermented. 
Foxy, (fb'ze) a. [A.-8. wosip.] Bpaagy ; soft. 
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IhMM, (fnM’) n. IF.} An aprou ; « uoi^r QiuiTd ; 
A. ilisturbftiiiOd. 

FraoM (ftrakt'ed) a. In hnxtidry, brokan or parted 
asunderi or having a part displaced. 

Fraotion, (firak'shuii)n. [L. /hictio, from Ji'anffere^ /me- 
turn, to break.] A portion ; a ftagment a division 
or aliquot part of a luiit or whole number. 

Fraotional, (£rak'slmn-al) a. Portiiining to fraction: 
—Hoompriaiug or expressing a part or ^m'ts into whioh 
an int^er or whole body is ^vided. 

Fkaotionaryv (£rak'shun-ar-e> a. IVaotional. 

Praotiou8» (frak'she-us) a. [Probably from /rael^ for- 
ward, eager.] Apt to break out into a i«i.s8ion; apt 
tol^t; quarrelsome; smippish; peevish; cross; irrit- 
able ; pettish. 

Praotiously, (£rak-slie-us-le) aUv. Passionately: snap- 
pishly. [temiHjr. 

Iraotiouaneu, (frak'she-us-nes) n. A cross or siiappisli 

Fraoture, (frak'tiir) m. (L. /met urn, from /mnf/en;, to 
break.] Act of breaking or Buai>ping asumler ; rup- 
ture ; breach ; — the breaking of a oouo the appeiur- 
ance of a flr^lily-broken mineral : or the mode in 
which it breaks, by wUicli its texture is disphiyed. 

IFraoture, (frak'thr) v. t. To break ; to crack ; to separ- 
ate continuity ; to burst asunder h/tp. jjjj. Ixao- 
tured ; ppr. fracturing. 

Fragile, (fraj'il) a. [L. /)'ayilis, from fmngere^ to 
break.] Brittle ; easily broken or destroyed; — ^liable 
to fail; iniinu; weak: frail. 

Frag^ty, (fni-jil'e-te) n. Condition or quality of being 
fragile ;— brittleness ; easiness to be broken ; — weak- 
ness : liability to fail ; frailty. 

Fngment, (frag'mont) a. [L. ffayrnfintum, from /nin- 
get'e, to break.] A part broken otf; a small dctuchod 
portion ; an imperfect vmrt ; a bit ; a scrap. 

Fragmental, (fiag-ment'a!) a. Pertaining to or com- 
pel of fragments ; fragmuntary. 

fragmentary, (frag'ment-ar-e) a. Comi)osod of frag- 
ments ; broken up ; nut complete or entire ; — com- 
posed of the fiagments of other rocks. 

jnragranoe, (fra'grans) n. Quality of being fragiliut; 
sweetness of smell ; gi'ateful odour or perfume. 

Fragrant, (ft’a'gmnt) a. [L. froyrdHH, ppr. of fray- 
rare, to emit a smell or fragrance.] Hwcet sinoll; 
diffusing an agi’eeable perfume; odorous; odoriferous; 
sweet-sceated ; balmy: spicy; aromatic.. 

Fragrantly, (fra'graut-le) adc. With sweet scent. 

Frail, (frill) a. [F. fi'^le, It. /rale, from L. frauyere.] 
flasily broken: fragile; liable to fail and perish ; not 
tenacious of life; weak; iufii-iii;~of inhnu viitue; 
weak in resolution. 

Frail, (fral) n. [Norm, F. fraile, basket.] A basket 
made of rushes, used chiefly for containing ligs and 
raisiiis; — the quantity of raisins — about 70 p(»um3s 
-—contained in such a basket;— a rush for weaving ; 
baskets. 

Frailnesa, (friU'ues) n. Weakness; infiivnity; fiailty. 

Frailty, (frOl'to) n. Condition or quality of being frail : 
bodily infirmity ; — weakness of resolution ; liableuess 
to be deceived ; — a fault proceeding from v eakness ; 
kin of iiifiimity; imperfection ; failing ; foible. 

Fraiae, (fraz) iu [I.] In fortification, a defence con- 
sisting of pointed stakes driveu into tlie ramparts in 
a horizontal or inclined j^itioii. 

Framable, (frAm'a-bl) a. Fit or cajiable of being framed. 

Fcaaft, (fram) v.t. [A-S. fremnuin, IceL jrania, to 
frame, shape.] To construct; to adijust and put 
together ; to oomx^ ;— to originate ; to devise ; lu a 
bad sense, to fabricate, as something fiilse to regu- 
late : to conform to provide witli a frame, as a pdo- 
tore:— imp. pp. fraxned; ppr. ftwaaing. 

Xnine, (fram) n. Any thing composed of parts fitted 
a:^ umted together ; a fabric ; a stiucture ;— any kind 
of oaae or structure for admitting, inclosing, or sup- 
nortiiig things,^ that which contains a window, 
oooar, pfotuie^ or mo]dzig-giaas;--a sort of loom ;~the 
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bodily stmoture: tuake or build of a peisoft: tho 
skeleton ; — form ; constitution ; system ; ^ contriv- 
ance ; projeotiun particular state, as of the mind; 
humour. 

Framer, (frftm'tr) ». One who frames : a maker. 

Frame -work, (fram'^wurk) n. That whioh supports 
or incloses auy^ tiling else ; a framing ;— fkbrio made 
in a loom. 

Framing, (framing) n. The manner or style of put* 
ting together ; fitting and joining in due consiruotiou 
of a frame or frame-work. 

Franc, (frangk ) n. [ F. Franc . ] A silver coin of France, 
equal to alx)ut toni)euce. 

Franchise, (frau'chhs) n. [P. franc, franehe, free.] A 
juaticular privilege coiifurml by grant from a sove- 
reign or a government, and vested in individuals;— 
the district to wliicii a ))articular privilege extends; 
hence, an asylum or sanutuary the right of voting 
in elections fur members ot^iarlinraent. 

Franchise, (fran'ehiz) v. t. To make free imp. ill pp. 
franchised; ppr. franchising. 

Franohisement, (fran'uhiz-ment) n. Beleose ; dellverw 
unee; froeUom. [ofbt. Francis. 

Franciscan, (fran-sis'kan) a. Belonging to the order 

Franciscan, (trun-sis'kan) n. A monk of the older of 
bt. Francis, founded in 1209. They are called also 
Oray AViarx and Friars Minor. 

Franoolin, (fnin'kol-in) n, A species of iiartridge, in- 
habiting botb Kuro})e and Asia. 

Frangibiuty, (fran-ju-bire-te) n. Btate or quality of 
iHjiiig frangible. . 

Frangible, (fran'je-bl) a. fL. frangere, to break.] Capa- 
ble of being broken ; brittle; fragile. 

Fmngipane, (tran'je-pau) n. [From the inventor, the 
Marquis Fra nyipani.] A spocies of pastiy, contain- 
ing cream and almonds ; — a perfume of jasmine. 

Frangipanni, (fran-je-pan'nc) n. A perfiime derived 
from ur imitating the odour of a flower produced by 
a West India tree. 

Frank, (frangk) a. [F. franc, Sp. &, It. franco, Ger. 
frank.) Open; ingeimous ; candid ; free in utteiing 
one’s seutiments ; unreserved ; undisguised ;— liberal ; 
generous; not niggardly free ; without payment; 
unconditioned; — unrestrained ; licentious. 

Frank, (frangk) v. 1. To semi by public conveyance 
free of expense ; — to exornid from ctiarge fur ]K>stuge : 
— imp. & pp. franked; pur. franking. 

Frank, (frangk) n. A letter fre^ of iMwtage; also, 
that which makes a letter free, os the signature of » 
I>crson iwsscssing the jiriyilego — once lioftsessml Iw 
inemL^rs of botii houses of parliament, now abolished. 

Frank, (frangk) n. One of the German tribes inhabit- 
ing BVanconia;— a term applied by Turks, Greeks, and 
Aabs to the i>eoplo of Western Kiiropo. 

Frank, (frangk) n. [Norm. F. franc.) A [daco to 
feed hogs in ; a sty, [to fatten ; to cram. 

Frank, (fi-angk) v. t. To inclose in a sty;— to feed high; 

Frank-onase, (frangk'chas) n. A liberty of free chase 
within the precincts of a forest. 

Frankfort-black, (frangk'fort-blak) ?i. A very superior 
black pigment, applied successfully in copperplate 
printing. 

Frankincense, f frangk'in-sens ) n. A dry; resinous 
substance, produced from various trees, and used as a 

jperfurne. 

Franklin, (frangkTin) n. A freeholder. 

Franklinite, (frangk’un-it) n. A mineral cotilposed of 
iron, manganese, and zinc, named from B^amin 
Franklin. 

Frankly, (frangkTe) adv. In a ftunk maimer ; opmdy; 
plainly: unreservedly; sincerely; candidly ; artlessly; 
freely; readily; unhesitatingly; Uberallv; willingly. 

Frankness, (frongk'nes) n. Plainness of speech; esa* 
dour : openness,; ingenuousness ; fiumaas. 

Frank-tenementf. j(jfrangk’ten-e-ment) n. An aitato M 
freehold ; the pOMessiou of the soil by a freeman; 
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Xtia&tiOi (fhud^) a. (U p7irenetiiyuit G. phrenStihoSf 
ifipoiiL phrinrf tibia iiiind, reason.] Mad; raving; fiiricms; 
cnitragaous ;~H 3 haractenrtid by violenoe^^ fury, and dis- 
order ; noisy; wild ; in*egttlar. 

|!ViUitiloly, (fran'tik-le) adv. Madly; distnudedly; out- 
1 roipaottsly. ffnry of passion. 

SPranticness, (fran^iik-nos) n. Miidiiess; distraction; 
S’mteroula, (fm-tei*'ku-la) n. Tho pulilu; an order of 
Wob*footed birds having short wings. 

«Ptatemal, (fra-t\!r'nul) a. IL. jrattirnxs, from /rater, 
brotlier. J rei-tainiiig to brethren ; becoming Ijrothers ; 
brotherly. [ manner. 

Fraternally, (fra-ter'nal-lo) adr. In a fmternal 
Fraternity, (fra-t<jr'no-te) n, Hbitc or t|uality of Isting 
fSraterual ; brotherhood :--a body of moji {is.'4ociate«l for 
tiheir common interest, business, or i»loasuro ; — a re- 
ligious community. Inmng. 

Fraternization, (fia-ter-nijc-ii'shun) n. I’he act of fmter- 
Fraternize, (frat'er-niz) v.i. To jissociato or hold 
feliowsliip as brotliers, or !ih men of like occupation 
or character: — iiap. Az; fraternized; ppr. frater- 
nizing. (volving, fratricide. 

IFratrioidal, (frat'ro-sid-al) *t. Pertaining to, or in- 
Fratrioide, (frat'ro-sid) n. fL. fratricidiuhi, from /rater, 
brother, and cadere, to cut down, kiU.J Tlie crime 
of murdering a brother ; — one wlio kills a TmiUier. 
Fraud, (frawd) ?z. [I,. Deception de- 

liberately practised to gain .an unlawful ami unfair 
advantage; — guile; subtlety; craft; wile; eircbm- 
vontion ; iin].h)siti()n ; cfmat. [trickish. 

Fraudful, (frawd'l'obl) a. I’lill of fraiid ; timcherous ; 
Fraudfully, (frawd'fbol-lo) adv. In a ffaudbil manner; 
troacheroualy. (cunning or guilt!. 

Fraudless, (fraw<Vl(5H) a. Free from fraud ; destitute of 
Fraudulencc, (frawdM-lens) n. <2tiality of being fraudu- 
lent : doceitfulnuKs ; tnekisUness. 

Fraudulent, (frawtl'iideiit) (D. /raudulentas, from 

/rtiUH, fraud.) Using fraud in making contracts;— 
dishonest ; designing containing, founded t»n, or 
poribrmed by artifice ; deceitful ; tremjhorous ;• - crafty ; 
trickish; chejvtiiig; «leeoj)tive ; unfair; knavish. 
Fraudulently, (frawd'Ci-leut-h)) adv. In a fraudulent 
mtumer. 

Sraup;ht, (frawt) «. Fj-oightod : laden ; — fiUe<l : storeil. 
Fraxinus, (fraks'i n-us) a . A gen us t)f arlx >reK«;ont plants 
of several species, including the common ash. 

Fray, (fril) n. |F. /racan, Jj. /raupere, b> break.] 
Alfray; broil; contest; combat; — a iVot or chafe iji 
cloth; a place iiyured hy fjictiem. 

Fray, ffra) v. t. To Irighten ; to terrify : — iinp, & 
frayed; ppr. Graying. 

Fray, (fnl) r, t. 1 F. /raper, L. /ricare, to i-ub.j To 
rub ; to wear off by rubbitig ; td fret, as cloth ; — v. i. 
To rub ; t<^ wear out easily by rubbing ; to r.avel. 

Freak, (frOk) n. [A.-H. /rec, tier, jrceh, bold, Icel. 
frekn, to quicken. J A sudden, cziusehiss change i>r 
tunv of the mind ; cai)riciouB prank ; li amour ; — whim ; 
fancy ; caprice. 

Freak, (frOk) r. t. [Prov. Eng. /reken, 8i>ot, (ler. Jl.eek.] 
To variegate ; tockecker '.—imp. & 2>J>- freaked; j>pr. 

lireaking. 

Freakish, (frSk'ish) a. Apt to change the mind 
suddenly; whimsical ; capriciotis. 

Freakishly, (frek'ish-lc) adv. In a fi-oakish manner; 
capriciously. 

Freakishness, (frek'ish-nes) n. The quality of being 
fhtakieh ; capricionsness ; whimsicalness. 

Freokle, (firerl) n. [From freak,] A spot of a yellowish 
cok)ur on the skin ; espeeialip, a spot on the face or 
hands caused by the sun; — any small B|K>t or dis- 
oolouxation, 

Freckle, (firekl) v. t. To colour with freckles or small 
discoloured spots ; to spot ;--v. i. To become covered 
with freckles b—imp. ^ pp, freckled; pjor. 'freckling, 
Fxeekly, (frelo^) a. Full of freckles; iQ>rinkied with 
s|x>ts. 

.-I- «... 

Free, (frS) o. [Icel. & Ger.yW, A.-S.,/W^,,freoA, Qer. 
/rei, I), viy.] Being at liberty; unrestrained; unoon- 
fined liberated ; set at large, as a prisoner;--open ; 
unobstructed, as a passage or channel;— peimitted; 
allowed, as acces« candid ; frank ; ingenuous, as 
manners or dei»ortment -licentious ; rude ; familial’, 
as speech ;— liberal ; not niggard, as in the use of the 
purse; — gratuitous; unbought, as a gift or divine 
grace ;--guiltle8s ; innocent, as from crime; — exempt 
from, as pain ;— unencumbered ; — invested with the 
franchise ; enjoying certain immunities, as a citizen ; 

— not arbitrary or (ie8i)otic, os a government or con- 
stitution ; — come of ago ; liberateti from the control of 
parents or guardians ; — ready ; eager, said of a horse ; 

— diaunitetl, said of parts of plants. 

Free, (fre) v. t. To make free; to release;— to disengage; 
to disonuangle; to clear;— to manumit; to give a slave 
liis freedom ; — to alwolve from duty or obMgation ; to 
exempt ;— tci clear froin water, os a leaky ship : — impi 

A pp. freed; ppr. freeing. 

Free-agency, (freTi-Jen-se) n. The state of actiug freely 
without ncci'ssity or constraint of the will. 

Freebooter, (fre'boot-cr) n. [Oer. /reibeuter.] One who 
wanders about for phmder ; a robber ; a pillager ; a 
buccaneer. [freebooters. 

Freebooting, (fr5T>b6t-mg) n. Pillage or plunder by 

Free-born, (fr<;'btirn) a. Born free; inheriting liberty. 

Free-church, (fre'churcli) n. I’ho name of the very 
large bcnly of the members of tho Establishoil Church 
of beotliind, wlio seceded in 184:J, and formed them- 
selves into a .sep.'irate community. 

Freedman, (fred'man) n. A man who lios been a slave, 
and is manumitted. 

Freedom, (fre'd inn) w. [A.-S. State of being 
free: lilierty ; indeiHjndonce ; franchise; immunity; — 
exenqdion from coustniint or necessity, said of the 
will ; - Ciuso; facility of juldress frankness ; boldness; 
—license; iin])roper familiarity. [generous. 

Free-hearted, (frcTiJut-ed) a. Open : frank ; liberal ; 

Freehold, (fnVhold) n. An estatt in real property of in- 
j lieritiUiee or for life, or the tenure by which it is held. 

1 Freeholder, (frC'bold-er) One who oAvns a freehold. 

Freely, (fre'le) adv. In a free manner ; without re- 
straint or compulsion; voluntarily; sjamtaneously ; 
willingly : readily ; liberally ; generously ; largely ; 
abumlaiitly; copiously; plentifully. 

Freeman, (fre'man) n. One who enjoys liberty; one 
not a slave o)* vfwsal ; — one Avho enjoys or is entitled 

1o a ]>eculiar pj'ivilege or franchise. 

Freemason, (lre'mn.-sn] n. One of an ancient and secret 
association, said to have boon at first composed of 
mosiuis, but now of persons united for socuu epjoy- 
inent and mutual zissisbuice. 

Freemasonry, (fro'niii-sn-re) n. The institutions or the 
j)mcticcs of freemasons ; hence, figurjitively, secret 
understanding between dili’erent individuals. 

Freeness, (fre'nes) ?i. The state or quality of being 
fret!,* freedom : liberty; — openness; fivankness; candour; 

~ lil>or.ality; generosity;— gratuitousness. 

Freestone, (fre'stun) n. A stone composed of sand or 
grit — so called be&ause it is easily cut or wrought. 

Freethinker, ( fre'thingk-er ) n. One who forms his 
tquiuons independently of the authority of others ; — 
a deist ; one who denies tlie truths of revelation ; — an 
unbeliever ; a sceptic. 

Freethinking, (fre'thingk-ing) n. Practice or system 
of freethinkers ; deism ; scepticism. 

Free-trade, (fre'trftd) n. Trade or commerce free from 
all restrictions or prohibitory duties ; a free inter- 
change of commodities between nationa 

Free-will, (fre'wil) n. The power of choosing or 
willing without the restraints of natural or physbal 
necessity. * 

Free-will, (fre'wll) a. Spontaneous; voluntary. 

Freeze, (frez) V. i>, [A.-8..yV^yS«n, Qfi. friu». cold,] ^To 
beconiO congealed oedd ; to be hazdenea into Iq6;— 
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to become chilled with cold to (lie tlirough cold;— 
e. t. To cougeai ; to luutieu into ice to chill : — 
imp. froste ; pp. fraron ; ppr. freezingr. 

Freesing-mixturef (fr§z'iug-miks'tur) n. A mixture as 
6f ealt and snow, or of chemical ealta for i^roducing 
intense cold. 

Freezing-point, (frSz'ing-iwint) n. Tliat degree of a 
thermometer at which water logins to freeze. 

Freight, (frat) n. [D. m/gfi, Ger. //-ffcA?, F. The 

cargo of a sliip ; latling ; any part of the cm-go : — 
transportation of gotnlsc money cluirge for convoying 
goods ; — the hire of a ship. 

Freight, (frat) r. f . To load with goods, aa a ship or 
vehicle of any kind to load or burden i—onp. & 
pp. freighted ; ppr. freighting. 

Frmghtfl^, (frat'^) «. Cluuge for transportation; — 
freight ; cargo ; lading. 

Freights, (fraVgr) n. One who loads a ship : — (u»o 
whose business it is to receive and ffjvward freight ; 
—one for wliom freight is transported. 

Freightless, (fratTes) a. Having no cargo ; l>eing in 
ballast, as a ship. ftants. 

French, (frensh) a. Pertaining to Fraiujo or its inha)>i- 

Frenoh, (frensh) n. Tlio language spoken by the peoi>lo 
of France ; the people of Franco. 

Frenoh-bean, (frenah'ben) p. The dwarf bean ; scarlet 
runner. 

French-beny, (fronsh'bor-e) n. The berry of a sj unties of 
buckthorn, which aftbrda a green or purple pigment. 

Frenoh-chalk, ( frensh ' chawk ) n. A variety of talc, 
of a pearly-wliite or gi‘ayi.sh colour — usetl foj’ drawing 
lines on cloth. 

Frenoh-hom, (frensh'horn) n. A bniss wind-instru- 
ment of music. 

Frenchify, (frensh'o-fi) r. t. [From Kng. Frnirlt, and 
If. /acerCf to nmke.) To make Fremb; l-o Gallicize^: 
— imp. & pp. Frenchified ; j>pr Frenchifying, 

Frenchman, (frensh'inaii) n. A native or naturalized 
inhabitiint of France. 

French-polish, (fren.sb-iH)rish) 7i. A varnish for fuml- 
tipe composed of shell-lac, gum-copal, and gmn-arabic 
dissolved in spirits of wine. 

French-roof, (frensh 'roof) n. A kind of roof witli 
curvetl sides, and Hat, or nearly so, at the top ; a 
mansard roof. 

Frenzy, (fren'ze) n. fF. G. phren, miiul.J 

Any violent agitation of tlie mind appr<»aching 
distraction ; ni;ulne.s.s ; rage ; delirium. 

Frequency, (fre'kwon-.se) n. Comlitiou of returning 
frequently ; occurrence often reiwated concoui'se ; 
assembly. 

Frequent, (fvek wont) a. [L, firf/uois.] Happening at 
short intervals ; — often seen or done ; often roi)eated 
or occurring. 

Frequent, (frC-kwent') v. t. fL. fre(i\u‘nUirc.'\ To visit 
often ; to resort to habitually : — i mp. & jyp. fre- 
quented ; ppr. frequenting. ftpienting, 

Frequentation, (fre-Kwent-fi'shun) n. The habit of fre- 

Frequentative, (fre-kwent'at-iv) a. Serving to oxiiress 
the fi-equent roTXjtition of an action. 

Frequentative, (frC-kwent'at-iv ) n. A word which 
expresses the frequent repetition of an action. 

Frequently, (fre'kwent-le) adv. At frequent or short 
intervalB; many times; often; commonly. 

Frequentness, (fre'kwent-ne») n. The qmility of being 
frrequent or often repeated. 

Fresco, (fres'ko) n. [It /mco, fresh.] Coolness; 
shade ;— a method of jminting on walls on a freshly 
laid stuoco-^und of lime or gypsum. 

Fresoo, (frWkd) v. t. To x>aint in fresco, aa walls : — 
imp. Al pp. frasooed; ppr. frescoing. 

Frw, (freeh) a. (A.-S. /resc, Ger. friseft.] Brisk ; 
strong, as a breeze ; — pure and cool, as water ; — re- 
cent ; Just arrived, as news or goods come to hand ; 
—sweet; not stabs, aa butter; — newly cut, as vege- 
table products j-4doridl hiddy, as Complexion 


fadod ; unimpaired, as recollection rei>aired; invig- 
orated, as strength or courage ; — raw ; unpractised, 
as a new hand on boanl sliip uuaalted ; uncured; 
untainted, os provisions : — tii^sy. 

Fresh, (fresh) n. A pool or spring of fresh water,*— 
an inundation ; a freshet. 

Freshen, (fresh'n) v. t. I’o make fresh ; to take salt- 
ncss from siny tiling: — to I'efrosli ; to revivis r. i. 
To grow frofili; to lose saltncss; — to gr*ow brisk or 
strong: — imp. & pp. freshened; pjin*. freshening. 

Freshet, (fiosh'et) n. Stream of fi'esh w'ater ; — a ihwl 
or oveitiowiiig of a river by heavy rains or melted 
snow. 

Freshly, (fresh'lo) adv. In .a fresh manner ; newly. 

Freshman, (fresh'man) v. A novice ; a simlent during 
Ids first year’s resilience at a college or uidverwity. 

Freshness, (fre-sh nes) n. iStito of being fresh ; new- 
ness ; jjerfeetness; vigour; briskness; liveliness; raw- 
ne.'js. 

Fresh-water, (fn'sli'waw-lei’) a. Acenstomod to sail on 
fresh water mdy, or in the coasting trade ; hence, 
unskilled ; raw. 

Fret, (fret) r. /. [F. /ratio', from Ij. fricartt, to rub, 

A.-S. j'triau, to eat, to gnaw.] 'I’o wear away by fric- 
tion ; to Oil! aoay : to corrode ; to chafe; — to agitato 
or tlisturb ; — to te.aso ; to irvitJitc ; to vex; to rnako 
angiy, [A.-S. j'rdtu, ornament, friUrjaa, to adorn.] 
To orn.'uaeiit witli raisetl «ork;~-to variegate ; to 
diversify ;• r. i. 'I’o be worn away ; to be corroded ; 
to eh.'ifo ; — 1-0 be agitated; to be vexed ; to bo irrl- 
tat-ed ; t-o utter peevish exprosHimis : — imp, & pp. 
fretted; pi>r. fretting. 

Fret, (fret) v. Agitation of tlio surface of a fluid i>y 
fermoiiUi ion or i>ther oause ; — agitation of mind; irri- 
gation : — a superstitious notion or ]uactieo in archi- 
tecturo, small lillct-s inteisecting each other at right 
.angle.H; — a short iiieco of wire tbxed on the fingev- 
)>oard of a gidtav or a similar iuKtriiinent, to indicate 
where tlie finger is to be ])laeed in ])la>'ing ; — pi. The 
worn sides of river ]>auks, where ores, or stones con- 
taining them, aiscAimnlaf e. 

Fretful, (frei'fi'xtl) a. I lisposed to fret ; ill-humoured ; 
irribable; jsovish; uiu'aHy; waspisli; cross. 

Fretfully, (frct'f«>bl-lo) adr. Jii a fretful manner; 
])eevishly. ||«jovjshne«H. 

Fretfulness, (fret'fobl-nes) n. State of being ft’ctful ; 

Fretted, (fret'eil) o. liubbed or ivorn away; varie- 
gated ; ox-namentod with fret-work ; furnished with 
frets. jseeted by arches. 

Fretted-roofs, (frut'e-d-rdbfs) a. />l. (Iroiiusl roofs intor- 

Frctty, (frete)f/. Adorned witl) fretwork. 

Fretwork, (frot'wurk) n. ^Vork adorned with frets. 

Friable, (fri'a-bl) a. \li. friabiUH, fnmi friare, to 
break, inl-o piece.s,l Kasily crumbled or pulverized; 
ejisily rednceil to powiliu’. 

Friablencss or Friability, (fri'a-bl-ncs) n. State or, 
quality of being friable. 

Friar, (fri'er) 'n. [F. /rt'.rr, from L. frntcr, brother.] 

A brother or member of any religious order one 
of the llomisb seciihir clergy; a monk, as distin- 
guished from a in-iest; — a white patch on a page 
caused by a deficiency of ink <»n the ty])o. 

Friary, (fri'er-e) n. |F. frcvic, from frtre.] A mon- 
astery; a convent of fri.ars;~iTtonkery. 

Fribble, (frib'l) a. (F. jHvole, h.Jrivolus.] Frivolous; 
trifling; silly. (beau or fop. 

Fribble, (frib'l) n. A frivolous fellow; a coxcomb; a 

Fribble, (frib'l) v. i. To trifle;— to totter. 

Fricandeau, (frik-an-d(V) n. [F,] Dish of dressed veal. 

Fricassee, (frik-as-se' ) n. [F. fricanfuk, h. fri^rre, 
frixum, to ri>ast, fry.] A dish of fowls or small ani- 
mals cut into pieces mid steweil with a 'rich sauce. 

Frioqssee, (frik-as-seO v. t. To make a fricassee of ; — 

'mpl'jib pp. fricasseed; pirr. fricasseeing. 

Friciiont (frik'shun) n. [L. fricUo, from /Heare, to 
rub.] Act of rubbing the surface of one body against 
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akodi of Aiio^ier; attrition; abnudion;<^tbe effect of 
rubl;dng, or reBistanoe wiiicih a moving body 
moots with from the surfiioa on which it moves > 
nmdioinal rubbing of the body with a ffesh brush or 
with ungucmts. 

Vxiotioiiiir, (frik'shiin'al) a. Relating to friction ; moved 
by friction ; prcKiuced by friction. 

Vnotionlefs, (riiic'shun-les) a. Having no friction ; ijre< 
aanting no perceptible renstance. 

Imdayt (frma) n. [A.-B. frigedag, from Friga, the 
VmuB of the north, and A.-S. du< 7 , day.] The eixtli 
day of the week. 

l^nd, (firend) n. [A.-S. frrfmd, from freon, love, 
Ger. jVeand.] One who is attached to anotlier by sen- 
timents of esteem, resji^t, and affection; a well- 
wislier; an intimate associate;— one not a fue or enemy; 
one whose friendly feelings inuy bo assumed;— a fav- 
ourer: a promoter; — a kindly or familiar term of 
sidutation one of tlie religious sect usually ciilled 
Quaker*. [ — imp. pp. friended ; p/>r. friending. 

]friend, (frend) v. t. To act >is the friend of ; to favour : 
Friendless, (frond'lcs) o. Destitute of friends; forlorn. 
IViendlinesa, (freiul'le-nes) n. C'onditicm or ((uality of 
. being friendly; a disposition to favour or befriend; 
good-will. 

Iriendly, (frend'le) a. Having the temper and disposi- 
tion of a friend ; — kind ; faviuirablo; benevolent; — 
amicable: dis])osed to |)eace; not hostile; — salutary; 


propitious; kind; conciliatory; 
Iraendship, (ft-end'ship) n. An 


social; neighbourly. 


moceeding from intimate acipiaintanco, or from 
favourable opinion of the estimable qualities of his 
mind ; — u. mutujil relation or intimacy;— favour ; per- 
sonal kindness; — friendly aid, office, or kindness. 

Friese, (frfSz) «. ( K. frim, originally a woollen cloth 
Cram Friesland, O. Kng. Fri»e.} A kind of coarse 
woollen cloth with a nap on oiio side; — that part of 
the eiitablature of a column which is between the 
architrave and cornice, usually enriched with sciilj)- 
tured figures. 

Frieze, (frez) r. i. I'o make a n:i]) on, as on cloth. 

Frigate, (frig'at) n. I rrobal>ly contracted from L. /abrl~ 
eata, sometliitig cunstructed or 
built,] A ship of w’ar of a size 
huger than a corvette or slooj) 
of war, and less than a 8lu}» of 
the line — formerly with two 
decks and mounting from 50 to 
00 guns. 

iVight, (frit) n. [A.-8. ft/rhfn, 
fea?, forlU, timi<l.] A passion Trigate. 
excited by the sudden aiq)eaninco of danger; sudden 
and violent fear; alarm; consternation; dread; — an 
Ugly or frightfril object. 

Frignt, (frit) r. t. 'I’u alarm siuhlenly with danger; to 
sliock suddenly with the approach of evil ; terrify; 
scare: dismay; intimidate: — imp, & pp. frighted; 





_ fatten, (frit'll) v.t. To disturb with fcju -; — ImjK & 
mi. frightened; ppr. frightening, 

Fxightfbl, (frit'fooDu. I'Mll of toiTor; — exciting alann ; 
Impxessing teiTor; terrible; dromlful; fearful; hor- 
ri^; slicking. 

Frightfully, (frit'fdol-le) adv. In a frightful manner; 
dteadfrilly; horribly;— dissigreoably ; sbockingly. 

Frightftilneie, ^frit'f061-nes) n. Quality of behig friglit- 
frlF; power of impressing terror, 

FV^i^ (frh'id) «. (L. frigid UH, from frigerr, to bo 

cold.] Cold; of low temiierature;— unfeeling; passioii- 
leae^ ae temperament;— stiff; formal; forbidding, as 
look or manner; — dull ; jtguno ; lifeless ; sinritless, 
as style;— listless; formal, us a religious service;— 
impotent. 

Frigidarium, (fr^-id-dr'e-um) n. [L.] The apartment 
in which a oold bath is plao^, or the bath itself. 

Frigidity, (£dii-idb*te) n, Condition or quality of be- 


ing frigid; coldness; — want of warmth, affection, 
vivacity, virility, or the like. 

Frigidly, (frij'id-le) adv. Coldly; dully; without affec- 
tion. (ness.' 

Frigidness, (frrqTd-nes) n. State of being frigid ; cold- 
Frigorifio, (frig-5-rifik) a. [L. frigu*, cold, and/ac<?r«, 
to make. ] Causiiig cold ; producing or generating cold. 
Frill, (fril) n. An edging of linen, lace, or other mate- 
rial;— a ruflle;— the niflling of a hawk’s feathers 
when shivering with cold. 

Frill, (fril) r. t. To provide or decorate with frills ; — 
V. i. [F. friller, from L. frigidu*, cold.] To shake or 
shiver, as with cold :—imp. & pp. frilled ; ppr. friUing, 
Fringe, (frinj) w. [F. frange, Ger. Ji'ame,} A kind 
of trimming consisting of loose threads ; — something 
resembling frange ; a border ; a confine. 

Fringe, (frinj) v. t. To adoni or border with fringe or 
edging & pp. fringed; ppr. fringing.,.. 
Fringeless, (frinj'les) a. Having no fringe. 
Fringillidffi, (frin-jirie-do) n. pi. The family of 
finches ; the class of passerine birds *. — they are distin- 
guished by short conical pointed bills, have three toes 
before and one behind, and thus are fitted either for 
walking or perching. 

Frippery, (frip'fr-e) n. fF, friperie, fhim friper, to 
nimble.] Old clothes; cast dresses; hence, second- 
hand finery : useless matter ; tmmpery ; — a plaoe 
W'hero ohl clothes are sold; — the trade or traffic in 
old clothes. fdresser. 

Friseur, (fro-zur') w. [F. friser, to curl.] A hair- 
Frisk, (frisk) <». i. (Ger, ./'rtw/q Icel. /W«Ar.] To leap, 
skip, daiiee, or gamlx)! in frolic and gayety : — mp. 
pp. frisked; pjrr. frisking. 

Frisk, (frisk) n. A frolic ; a fit of wanton gayety. 
Frisket, (frisk'et) n. [F. frisgnette, so named from 
the velocity or frequency of its motion.] Tlie light 
frame in a hand press which keeps the sheet of papier 
in its place upon the tympan, and raises it from the 
fium when juinted. 

Friskincss, (frisk'o-ncs) n. State or quality of being 
frisky. Isomo; gay. 

Frisky, (frisk 'o) «. Jumping with gayety; frulio- 
Frisure, (fviz'ur) n. |F.J A ciispation or curling of 
the hair. 

Frith, (frith) m. jirth, Dan. & Norw. Jiord.^ A 

narrow arm of tlie sea; an estuary ; —a kind of wear 
for catching fish. 

Frith, (frith) n. [W. frith or ./V..:.] A forest ; a woody 
})lace : a small fielil taken out of a common. 

Fritter, (frit'er) n. fL. fritpre, frictuni, to fry.] A 
siimll pancsike of fried batter ; also, a small piece of 
meat fried ; — a fragment ; a shred ; a small piece. 
Fritter, (frit'er) v. t. To cut, as meat, into small pieces 
for frying; — to break into small ]>ieces or fragments; 
— to diminish ; idso, to sx)end in trifling employment: 
— imp. & pp. frittered ; ppr. frittering. 

Frivolity, (fro-vol'e-te) ?<. The condition or quality of 
being frivolous ; also, acts or habits of trifling. 
Frivolous, (friv'ol -us) ff. [L. /l irolaj.] Slight; trivial; 
—of little weight, worth, or importance vain ; fool- 
ish ; petty ; silly. 

Frivolously, (friv'ol-us-le) ((dr. In a frivolous or trifl- 
ing manner. fvoloua. 

Frivolousness, (friv'fd-us-nes) n. Quality of being fri- 
Friz, (friz) v.t, [F. friaar, to curl.] To form into 
small curls, ns hair ; to crisp ; — to form into little 
burs or knobs, as the nap of cloth : — ^written also 
Frizz i—imj), & pp. frizzed ; ppr. frizzing. 

Friz, (friz) n. That wliich is frhuiced ; any thing crisped 
or curled. 

Frizzle, (frizi) v. t. [Diminutive of friz.\ To curl or 
crisp, as hair; to friz;— tnijp. dc pp. frizzled; 


Frizzle, (friz'l) n. A curl ; a lock of hair cxiiq;ied. 

Fro, (fr6) adv. [A.-S. /ra, ahbregiated ft<m fram^ 
Scot fra^ frae.} Rum ; away ; back or bookwarGl 
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JMk. (frok) ». (P. froc, » monk’s cowl, coat, li. froi> 
cm, from Jloecutt « flock of wool} An outer garment; 
ecpedaUv, a loose, coarse ganueut worn by men over 
tbeir other clothes ; or a kind of gown, open behind, 
wmi by women and children. 

Prock-coat, (frokTcot) n. A body-coat with broad 
skirts, out like a surtout, but shorter and lighter. 

Prc^y (frog) n. {A.-S. frogga, frosc.'\ A well-known 
amphibious animal of the genus Aana, with four feet, 
a naked body, and without a tail — it swims rapidly 
in water, moves on land by long leaps, and is torpid in 
winter ; — a tender, horny substance in the middle of j 
a horse’s foot; — an ornamental fastening or letup to 
a professional or officiiil gown ; a tag or tassel. 

(frogTiit) n, A native atiuaiic plant. 

Frog-estw, (fro^Ct-gr) «. A tenn of contempt ap- 
plied to Frenchmen. 

IVog-flih, (frog'fish) n, A British fish, the Lo/ihius — 
called from its industry and skill in procuring its 
food, the./?j</irr; — in Scotland, wide-gab. 

Hogged, (frogd) a. Ornamented witii tassels. 

Froi:i Hopper, (frog^iop-gr) n. A small insect living on 
plants, and remarkable for its powers of leaping. 

Proise, (froiz) )». [F. froinaer, to bruise.] A pancake or 

omelet with shreds of i^acon inclo.Hcd in it. 

Frolic, (frol'ik) r/. IGer. /rd, glad, and lie//, like.] 
Full of levity; full of pranks; gay; merry 
Frolic, (frorik) 71. A wild prank ; a flight of levity 
and fun ; — a scene of gayoty and mirth ; a merry- 
making. 

Frolio, frol'ik) r. i. To play wild pranks; to jilay tricks 
of levity, mirth, and gaycty; to 8 ix»rt: — & }>p. 
frolioked; ppi\ frolicking. 

Froliosome, (frorik-suui) a. Full of gayety mid mirth; 
sportivo. I f rulicsomo. 

Froliosomeness, (frol'ik-suni-nes) 71. Quality of being 
From, (from)pr«/>. [A. - 8 . fro/ii, from, (). Sax., Fries., 
(ler.. Go., & Sw. fram.] Away ; at a distance in time 
or space ; out of, a.s an effect from a cause ; in relation 
or reference to; consequently, as an inference; ii» 
opposition or contrariety to; \xy aid of — expressing 
generally the idea of distance or romotunoss from a 
source or origin, or of dojiarture and i)rucevSsion, 
Fromward, (fromVerd) ad?’. fA.-S. /ram, and ward.] 
Away from ; in a contrary direction :~tho opiiosite 
of toward. 

Frond, (frond) 71. [\i. frons, frondU, foliage.] A green 

or leafy brunch or Isxigh ; — the union of the loaf and 
the branch, os in the ferns. 

Frondesoence, (frond-o.H'sens) v. [L. frondes/cn/n, p/rr. 
of fi'cmlescere, from frons.] Tlie time at whicli cjrch 
sp^ies of plants unfolds its leaves ; — tlio act of burst- I 
ing into leaf. 

Frondiferout, (frond - if 'gr- us) a. [L. /I'on/lifi r, horn 
from, leaf, and/«?w, to bear.] Proilucing froiula 
Front, (fronz) n. {L.J The region of the crjuiium be- 
tween the orbits and the vertex ; the forclieiul. 

Front, (fruut) M. [L. fvmH, fro/ifis.] The forehead 
or brow : sometimes, alsfj, the whole face the hire- 
head or countenance, as cx])resHivo of character, tern- i 
per, or disposition ; boldness ; impudence the fore- j 
part : the principal fjice or side, as of a house ; -the I 
van of an army ; — the moat conspicuous portion or i 
particular -a front-piece of hair worn by Irvdies. ' 
Front, (frunt) v. t. To oppose face to face ; to meet ; j 
— to adorn in front; — v. i. To stand foremost to , 

have the Ihce or front toward any jHimt : — itap. pp. 

fronted; ppr. fronting. 

Frmt, (front) a. Of, or relating to, the forward part; 
having a portion in front ; foremost. 

Frontage, (fruut'^) n. The front part of an edifice 
or lot. (front iiart. 

Frontal, (frout'al) a. Belonging to the forehead or 
Frontal, (front'al) n. [L. frontaU, frontlet.] A front 
piece; something worn on the forehead or face;—* 
medicinal application to the forehead ; a bandage ; 
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—A brow-hand worn in the Jewish synagogue, In- 
scribed with scripture texts a UtUo pedimSit over 
a small door or window. 

Fronted, (fruut'ed) a. Formed with a front, 

Frontiw, (front'er) «. (L. fromJH, forehead, front.} 

That imrt of a country which fronts t)r faces another 
country ; the marches ; tlie boi’dcr ; the outmost limit 
or verge. 

Frontier, (front/cr) a. laying on the exterior pai-t ; bor- 
dering ; conterminous. [fcotdioTs. 

Frontiered, (fron'tcnl) a. Guarded ; protected on the 

Frontingly, (frunt'ing-le) adi\ lu a fronting or facing 
iM>sitioii ; o]>])Osingly. 

Irontiniao, (fron-tin''yak) n. A species of light wine 
fr«>m Frontigmu\ 

Frontispiece, (frout'is-pr' 8 ) 11. (L. front/z/pieium, firom 
jrmiH jin<i )tpio/'<‘, to look at.j Inat which presents 
itself to tho front view, as the ])rinci}>al face of a 
building;— an ornamental figure or engraving frunt- 
ing the title page of a book. 

Frontless, (frunt'les) a. Shameless ; impudent. 

Frontlet, (fnuit'let) Ji. (Eng. front nnj tcimination 
^t] An ornament worn on tlio forehtwwi a fillet 
or baud useil by tho .lews consisting of four })ieces of 
vellum with a text inscribed on each;— a medical 
brow-band or bandage. 

Fronton, (fron'ton) 71. In rti'chitfct/nr, an ornament 
over a door or window ; a jnsdiniont. 

Front-view, (fniiit'vu) a. In fieryprctive, a representa- 
tion of tho front jiart of a liuilding or other ODjoct. 

Frost, (frost)??. fA.-S. fo/'d, from fre/iMvn, to freeze.] 
The act of freezing; congelation of fluids severo cold 
or freezing weather frozen dew — called also hoar- 
frod. or w/ute-frost ; — decorative work in imitation 
of frost. 

Frost, (frtist) r. t. To cover with any thing resem- 
bling hoar-frost, as cake with powdered white sugar, 
silver and plated floods, glass-ware, &o. i—iinp. ii pjt, 
frosted; ppr. frostin|r. {frost. 

Frost-bitten, (frost ' bit - n) o. Nipped or affected by 

Frost-bound, (froKt'bouiul) o. Coidlnod or detained by 
frost or fro, sty weather. 

Frostily, (frost'c-lo) ad 0. With frost or excessive cold ; 

— without warmth of affection; coldly; ungraciously. 

Frostiness, (frost 'e-nes) n. State or quality of being 

fro,Hty. 

Frosting, (frost'ing) ??. ’I'lie uonqiosltion resembling 
Iioar-frost, used to cover cake, <tc. 

Frost-weed, (fn)st'wed) ??,. A plant of tho genus //efi- 
u»//? ?/.'//?, used in me<licine as an astringent or tonic 
called alKofrodufO/d and 7 '/)clcr<me. 

Frosty, (frost'o) a. Attended with, or producing, frost; 

— containing ftfjst -.—without warmth of affection; — 
chilling in manner; wld ; cutting appearing us If 
covered witli lioar-frost ; white ; gruy-hairod. 

Froth, (froth) ??. 1 A,-S. frend/ian, to mb. to ft-oth, 
G. ap/irox, foam.] A collection of bubbles In liquors; 
Hpuiue ; fijam ;~-any emnty, senseless show of wit or 
ehnnience ;— light, unsubstantial matter. 

Froth, (froth) r, t. To cause to foam ; — to cover with 

froth ; V. i. To throw u]? foam x—imp. dE pp. frothed; 

ppr. frothing. [foam. 

Frothily, (froth'c-le) adc. In a frothy manner ; with 

Froth-spit, (froth spit) n. An exudation like froth on 
the joiiits or leaves of phvnts. 

Frothy, (froth'e) a. Full of foam or fnrth, or con- 
sisting of fr'oth ; sjiumoiis ; fonm;;^ ; — not firm 6 r solid ; 
soft; — ^vain; empty; unsubstantial. 

Frounce, (frouus) v. t. IF. f/^oncer, to wrinkle.] To 
curl or frizzle about the fage or heorl, as the hfur : — 
imp. & pp. frounoed; jjpr. frouncing. , 

Frounce, (frouns) n. A wrinkle, plait, or curl .'—on 
ornament of dress ; a flounce. 


Frouzv, (frou'ze) a. IProvinclal Eng. fro/avp, frowaardf 
peevish.] Fetid ; musty ; rank dim : doudy. 

Fxuw, (frow) ». (Cier. frm.i A woman. 
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frvwtadi (liro''werd) a, [A. *8. frammai'd, averee.] 
Pervewe; o1p«tinate; wayward; ungovernable; re- 
fractory ; petTilarit ; peevish. 

Prowardly, (ftrS'we-rdde) ativ. In a froward maimer. 

Pfowaprdneii, (fw ' wgrd - nes> n. Perverseness ; way- 
wardness ; obstinacy; sullen resistance. 

Prown, (frown) c.i. [P. refropner, to knit the brow. J 
To contract the brow ; to scowl ; to ]«it <*n a stern, 
l^xn, or surly look to look on with disfavour; to 
look threatening; to lower ;-~v. t. 'J’o rebuke with a 
look ; to repel haughtily : — hap. & pp. frowned ; 
frowning. 

!Prown, (frown) n. A wrinkling of the hr<jw in dis- 
pleasure, I’ebuko, sternness, <tc. ; a hc<»w1 ; — ;iny ox- 
proHslon of displesisure. 

iSrowning, (frown'ing) a. Knitting of the >»row in 
anger; showing (iisple.'isuro hj «'*' Kterii aj»d severo look ; 
tlireatening ; lowering. 

Frowningly, (frown'ing-lo) ndv. fSt«irnly ; with a severe 
or di»plejise<l aspect. 

Frozen, (froz'n) a. Subject to frost, or to long and 
severe frost; chilly; icc.-eold. 

Fructed, (fruk'todl o.. (L, fractal, fruit.] Bearing fruit 
— term used in lierulUry for a tree repre-seiited on an 
escutcheon. 

Fruotesoence, (fnik-te-s'ens) 11. fP. fi'ucIt'Hcencr, from 
L. fi'uctu.», fruit.] The time when the fruit of a 


plant an-ivos at maturity. 

Fruotiiloation, (fruk-tif-e-k.l'shun) [Ti. fracfljicotio.] 
Act of forming or producing fruit; act of fructify- 
ing ; — those parts of a plant, taken colU!<!tivoly, which 
001111)080 the flower and fniit ; -the proces.s by whudi 
those parts develop so Jis to pro<luco tlie fruit. 

Fructify, (fruk'te-fi) v. t. flj. fraciuH, fruit, inul,fttcrn\ 
to make.] To make fruitful: to render ]►r^.«luetivl‘; 
— to fertilize; — i. To boar fruit i—imp. Ai pp. fruc- 
tified; ppr. fructifying. 

Fruotuaxy, (fruk'tu-ai*-o) n. One who lifts the use of 
the profits of iiicrefiso tif any thing, (dating. 

Fruotuous, (fruk'tfi-us) a. Fruitful ; fertile : — fecuu- 

Frugal, (frdtVgal) a. (L. fnipdrin, from /rnor. fruh 
to use, to titke the profit of.J Si)aring ; sjiviug ; tsco- 
nonii(»il in the use tjf niorioy, time, means, or rosom- 
008 ; careful in expenditure ; thrifty ; parsimonious ; 
miserly. 

Frugality, (frAo-gjil'e-te) n. Quality of being frugal : 
prudent economy ; good husktndry tir housowilery : 
thrift. 

Frugally, (froo'gal-le) adv. With economy ; with g«)od 
inanagoment ; sjiaringly; thriftily. 

Fruf^iferous, (froo-jifer-us) a. [L. fniijifir, from /n/.c, 
fruit of the ofvrth, and /torr, to Isjar.j I’rodneirig 
fruit; fniitfvil. 

Frugivorous, (froo-jiv'er-us) n. [Tj. f tapes and voro.} 
Feeding on fruits, sectls, or corn, .os birtis. 

Fruit, (froot) v. |ij. j'rKctKs, fmit, from fral, to use, fr) 
enjoy. J The produce <if the, earth in goncml ; the pro- 
duce of a tree or plant ;-“tho socii of a phint, or the 
part which contJiinH tlio seed ; os])oci;iljy the p;irt 
which i'* eaten for fowl ; — proiluct ; that which is 
brought forth -oflsp ring of the womb; young of 
imy animal ; — eflcct or ctuisequeiico of any aeti<.»n ; — 
advantage; profit; good dcri\eil ; — flessert’aftcr meal. 

Fruit, (froot) v. i. To produce fruit ; to yield or bear 
fruit. (ous kinds. 

Fruitage, (fr66tTij) n. Fruit collectively; fruit of vari- 

Fruiterer, (frtibVer-cr) a. One who de.als in fruit; a 
aeller of friiits. 

Fruitery, (froot'er-e) n. Fruit collectively taken; — a 
reiKMsitory for fruit ; ftwt-loft. 

FruitM, (fr6dt'f6ol) a. Full of fruit ; producing fruit 
abundantly ; richly productive ; — - lx*aring children ; 
not barren j prolific. fdantly. 

Fruitfully, (frbot'fodl-le) adv. Plenteously; abuii- 

Fruitfr^eM, (frdOtToOl-nes) 71. State or <iuality of be- 
ing exuberant abundance; prcxiuctiveuess; 


—the quality of being prolific or producing many 
young; fecundity; — ^productiveness of the intellect. 

Iraition, (frod-ish'un) n. [F. from L. /r«i, 

to use or enjoy.} Pleasure derived from possession 
or use ; gratification ; enjoyment. 

Fruitless, (frdot'les) «. Lacking or not beaiing fruit; 

I — productive of no advantoge or good effect ; barren ; 
unprofitable ; alx>rtive ; inoflectual ; vain. 

Fruitlessly, (fr06t'les-le) adv. In a fruitless manner ; 
idly ; vainly. [fruitless, 

Fruitlessncss, (friVitdes-ncs) )i. The quality of being 

Fmit-loft, (fredtToft) n. A place for the preservation 
of fruit. 

Fruit-tree, (frddt'trc) n. A tree cultivated for its fruit. 

Fruity, (fioot'e) a. llcsenibling fruit or the taste 
of fruit, 

Frumentaceous, (frud-mcn-tri'she-us) a. [L. fi'umevdumy 
c(»rn <ir grain.] Made of or resembling wheat or 
other grain. 

Frump, (frmni)) n. fPc^rhajis from obsolete fmmpy to 
niock, t<i jccr.l A si iff, formal, old wom.in. 

Fruch, (frush) /■. /. [ F. j'roisser, to bruise,] To bruise 

or dash violently to jdcccs. 

Frush, (fnisli) n. Broken or cnislied. 

Fru&li, (fniHb) n. ((Jer. frosrJt, frog.] A tendersub- 
.sbiiice in the middle of the .sole of a horse; the frog; 
—also cjilled Thrush. 

Frustrate, (frus’trrit) e. t. [Tj. frasfnire. from frustra, 
in vain.) To bring to md.liiiig; to prevent from at- 
taining a puri>oHc; — to make null or of no effect '. -to 
di.sappoint;- im/K A ////.frustrated; /////’.frustrating. 

Fnistrate. (fnis'trafc) a. Vain : inellcctual ; useless ; 
null ; void. 

Frustration, (frus-trri'slinn) ??. The act of frustrating; 

I iliHapj/ointnient ; dufe.’it. 

Frustulent, (fi us'tu-lent) a. (L. /tvstinn, a fragment.] 
Abounding in fragincnis. 

j Frustum, (frus'tuni) 11. (L. piece, bit,] The part of a 

j Solid next the base, ft/vmeil 
I by cutting off the top by a 
[ pia.ne iKirallel fr* the l/ase : - B % 

any jticee »’ut t/fi’or scp.'irated I' / '1ft Jff % 

from a body ; a criim ; a J:.'/ H ^ 

J fv.’igment. ‘ §/' Im ^ 

Frutescent, (fr-od-tes'ent) a. tl'ii. 

j f-. ./•/•////..•, sbvub, l.nsl). ] 

Becoming slirubltv, or li.iving Frustinns. 

tbe upiH'arancci of a shrnl). 

Frutioosc, (fn'MVhvkd/) o. friilieosvs. from friiteXf 
Khrub, bu.sh.] rertaining to sbrubs ; shrubby; shnib- 
like. 

Try. (fri) v. (. [!•’. /tire, 1 .. /rirn re.] I'o di^‘ss footl in a 

fiat pan laitl with butter or lard, and idaced over the 
lire; — r. i. To sufi'er tlie a<;tion of fire to bubble 
and lii.ss, ji.s inejit he:»te<l in laid ; — to Vjo in a state of 
excitement ; — to fcinient ; to foam :- - imp. <fe pp. fried; 
ppr. frying. 

Fry, (fii) a. [F. yVcoJ Swarm of little fish just 
Rpawned : — any swarm of animals : — young peojilo, 
siiiil in contempt a dish of any thing fried ; — a kind 
of sieve. 

Frjdng-pan, (fri'ing-pan) 01. A pan with a long handle, 
used f<.»r frying meat and vogetiible.s. 

Fuchsia, (fu'she-a) n. A genus of beautiful flowering 
plants, mmu'd in honour of Fuchs, a German botanist. 

Fucoidal, (fu-koid'al) u. J^ertaining to, or resembling, 
sea-weed. 

Fucus, (ffilcus) n. [L.] A paint ; dye ; frdse show ; — a 
genus of crypfr>gamio plants of a tough, leathery kind ; 
sea-wrack ; sea-weed, &c. 

Fuddle, (fud'l) r. t. [Porhaps a diinimitive of full.] 
j To make foolish or disuwlered by drink i-~v. i. To 
i drink to excess : — nap. &pp. fuddled; pirr. friddling. 

; Fudge, (fudj) n. (T^’om fadpe.] A ma^le-up story ; 
j stuff: nonsense an exclamatio*,* of contempt, 
i Fuel, (fu'el) n; [F. /€u, L. ybc+ti, lire place,] Any com< 



biistible maUor, W'ood^ coal, peat, &c. any tbing 
that serves to feed flanie, heat, or excitement. 

!Fu®l^ (fa'el) v.t. To feed vith fuel or combustihlo 
matter ; to store with firing materials. 

Fugaoious, (fu-ga^she-us) a. [L. fngax^ from fiigere, 
to flee.] Flying or disi)o.se<i to fly ; volatile. 

Fugaoil^, {fu-gas'o*tt)) n. The <iu:dity of l,>eing fugacious; 

volatihty ; — uncei’taiuty ; instability. 

Fugh, (fu) n. An exclamation of disgust or abhorrence: 
— ^also/oA/ phew. 

Fugitive, (fu'jit-iv) a. fL, fugitiriis, from fiumr, to 
flee.] Apt to flee away ; lialdo t<.> <li8api>oar ; — tsa^Uy 
blown away or absorlnid ; — Hying or escaping from 
duty, service, danger, and the like;-- fleeting; unstable; 
wandering; uneeiltain ; volatile; evane.soont. 

Fugitive, (fu'jitr-iv) a. Oiio who flees fr<»m his station 
or duty ; a deserter ; one wlio floes from danger or 
from j)uiushineut. 

Fugitively, (fii'jit-iv-le) adc. In a fugitivo inarmer. 
Fugleman, (fu^gl-mari) v. (Gcr. jiufjt f unfit ii, a file- j 
leader, from rtiit/cf, wijjg.] One wIh) stuiuls in fnmt ■ 
of soldiers at drill as an exaiui>lo or model to tlieui ; 
a file-leailer ; a di lector. 

Fugue, (fug) ji. (K from L. /ej/o, flight.] A inusieal 
compngitioii in wliich a ]>asBa,ge or phrase is delivta'ed 
by one i>art of tlie chorus aiid repeated by the other 
parts at alteruating inbsrvals — so called because the 
difterent i)art.s seem to cha.se each ot her. 

Fuguist, (fCig'ist) II. A musician wlio c»»mposes and 
perforins fugues. ] 

Inlorum, (fuikiuni) n. flj., from fukiir, to proj).] A j 
prop or support; — the point 

uiK)n or hy which a level* rests ^ * 

oi’ is sustainotl, or the i)oiut I I 

about W'hi(jh it moves. a A 

Fulfil, (fool -til ) r. f. and “ 

,M.] 'I’o fill u]) : t<* make full A. Fulcrum, 
or complete : — to accomplish or carry in t«» etlcet ; to 
bring to ])aas ; to eflVctuate ; — 1(» e.vccuto as a <lesign, 
promise, ])roi)hccv, law, Aic. ; to i)uiTorin : — nun. A’, op. 
fulfilled; ppr. fulfilling. 

Fulfilment, (fool-fll'incnt) n. Aoeomplislnneiit ; coui- 
l>letion ;-“OXO(*ution ; jterfonnance. 

Fulgency, (furjen-so) n. llriglitness; splomloiir; glitter. 
Fulgent, (furjorif.) a. l<j<u{ff p/n’. i)f /uliff I c, to 

shine.] Exquisitely briglii ; shining; dazzling; 
effulgent. 

Fulguration, (ful-gur-a'shun) 7 /-. [^ 1 . falf/uralio.} The 
act of lighting; flashing ;- -gleam ; coruscation; — the 
sudden brightening of a fused globule of gold or silver, 
when the hast film of the oxide of lead or cop|x:r 
leaves its surfiice. 

Fuig^itc, (fnl'gu-rJt) n. [L. fulpur, ligliining.] A 
vitrified saml-tube, 8 upi 7 o,sctl to have iA:un ju'oUuctxl 
by lightning. 

Fuliginous, (fu-lij'in-ns) a. fL. /uHpo, soot.] Pertain- 
ing U» sot)t; dark; dusky ;- -]H;rtaining to smoke; .smoky. 
Fuhginously, (fu-lij’ia-us-ie) ad/.', lit a waoky or stxAy 
state. 

FuU, (fool) IT. f.\.-.S. /un, Go. fulh.] Pilled up ; 
replete; ample; rie’i ; plum]); fat, ;t.s the Ixxly ; — 
wel]-.sh)rod, as the mind; — large; tvitisfying, jw a 
inml strong ; loud ; clear ; distinct, as sound or 
voice mature ; ripe, said of years ; - .adequaie ; suffi- 
cient, as Compensation ; — coinidcte; entire ; expressing 
much, as a statement or account abui>dant ; plente- 
ous, as supply final, ;is a st<ip exhibited in all its 
<limeusions, as a view or re[)rcsentation ; showing its 
whole surface, as the moon. 

Full, (fool) n. ('onn)lete measure; utmost extent; 
highest state or degree ; — whole ; total ; shite of being 
Siitiated or st»tisfie<l ; — time when the motJii presents 
its whole orbit to the earth, [directly. 

Full, (fool) cMjfv. Quite; completely; exactly; entirely; 
Fullt (fool) V. t. fiillian, to whiten, L. /ullaref 

to thicken cloth, fnUOf doth-fuUer. ] To cleaoiie, scour, 


and thicken in a mill, as cloth ; to mill imp. h 
fulled; ppv. fulling. 

FullaM, (f66raj) n. The price paid for fulling cloth. 
FuU-Dlown, (f661T>ldn) a. h^illy exjfmiided, os a blossom ; 
fully distended with wind. (body. 

Full-bodied, (fOoPbod-id) a. Having a full or laige 
Full-bottomed, (f661'boi-uiud) a. Fully spread at the 
extremities, as a wig. [cloth. 

Fuller, (fool'cr) n. Ono whoso occupation is to full 
FuUerb-earth, (foorerz-eilh) n. A variety of clay, 
m/uiy and friable, usolhl in scouring and oleansiug 
cloth, as it imhil>es grease and oil. 

Fullery, (fdoliji-e) n'. 'I’ho ]>ljice or the works whore 
the lulling of tioili is ttirried on. [eyes. 

Full-eyed, (f6i*nil) a. Having largo and prominont 
Full-grown, (foorgren) n. IJrown to full size; having 
reacht'tl it.s proper dituen.sions. 

Fulling, f fooling) a. i'ho jirtof thickening cloth in a 
iiiill, and making it firm ami compact. 

Full-length, ( tool 'length ) 0 . Embracing tlio wholo 
jici-scm. as a. p(»rtrait. 

Full-pay, (fooriiii) u, A retiring allowance, or liberty 
to retire on an allowance, c(]uivaleut U) tho JMiy wUou 
in active service. 

Fully, (foolic) (uh\ Iti a full nifumer or degi’co ; with- 
out lack ortlefcct; — comi)h!toly ; entirely; maturely; 
])lentifully ; ahumlanfly ; copiously: amply; sufli- 
cicntly ; clearly ; distinelly : iKuTcetly. 

Fulmituatc, (fnl miu-iU) r. i. I L. /uluiiuttrCt to lighten, 
fjom j'uliiii'it, tlniiiderholt. 1 i’o thunder; to mako a 
loud, sudden iioinc; toexpltide ; to issue denunciation 
or censure; to tlnnnl»n* forth mun.'ices ; — V.t. To 
cause to explode ; to iiHer or Bond out, as a denuncia- 
tion or censure : <■</) p. iVi pp, lidminated; ppr* ful- 

minating. 

Fulminate, (fiirmin-rd) v. A couipomul wiuch explodes 
by percussion, friction, or heat. 

Ftilmination, (ful-min r/siiun) u. Act of fulminating ; 
ilotonation that which is fiilminutud ; menace or 
censure. [tenror. 

Fulminatory, (fiirniiii-a-toi -e) a. Thundering; striking 
Fulmlnic, (fui ntin'jk)u. rertaining to, or cax>able o^ 
(letonation. 

Fulness, (fodl'mis) 7 ?. Tho niato of being full or filled ; 
rc]tlution ; cntireiicss ; c<mn)l('tcno,ss ; abundance; suf- 
ficiency; adc<|uatcnosH ; aflluoiicc; i)erfuction. 

Fulsome, (furHum) o. and «fn«t’.] pffonding 

or disgusting by excess, or groKBues.s ; — nuusoous ; 
rank ; obsccno. 

Fulsomeness, (fursum-nes) v. Tlio quality of being 
fulsome ; itfinscuusness ; oflensivo grosKiioss ; rankness; 
obscenity. {with a. mixture of gray and brown. 

Fulvous, (fnl'vus)u, [L. //d )’//«. j Tawny; dull yellow, 
Fumble, (fum'bl) v. i. 1 Prov. Eng. jliuhlc, to do imiKJt- 
fcctly, O. Eng. /ouddrs, hands.] To feel or grope 
about to seek awkwardly bj luiiullu much ; to 
turn over .and over; — v. t. To manage awkwardly 
i,uj>. pp. fumbled; jtpr. fumbling. [person, 

Fumhlcr, (fnm'blyr)?/. One who fumbles; an awkward 
Fume, (fi'im) Vi. [\j. fu»iu}f.\ Vaj)our from combustion 
<»r cxhahiiion ; smoke; reek ; — rage; heat of mind. 
Fume, (fuiu) c, i, I’o Hnioke ; to throw' off vajKmr or 
exludations ; — to pjiss ofl' jn vapoiu's to be In a rage ; 
— V. t. To smoko ; to dry i n smoko ; — to throw off in 
\iiponr, or in tlio form of vajiour ; to porfumo : — imp, 

& pp. fumed ; fuming. 

Fumigate, (fu'me-gat) w. t. f L. fumiffaret ffom furnun, 
smoke. ) 'J’o ai>ply smoko to ; to expose to smoko or 
gas, as in cleansing infected ajmrtmoiits, clothing; 
j — to perfume ; — imp. & pp, fumigated ; ppr. ftaai-'T 

Z^mi^tion, (ftl-mo-gH^shun) n. Act of fumigating or 
api^iying ^ or smoko to purify from infection;— 
vapour ; scent raisofl l»y fire. 

Fnmy, (fum'e) a, (L. fumoittut, fi*om fumui, imokn.) 

1 FjxMaeing fame ; fiiH of vapoiu:; vaporous. 



ism, (fail) ». {A.-S. feavit joys, Ger. mune, O. Eng; 
/imne, to be Itolisb.) Bport; menriment ; frolicsome 
^nsetmuit. 

SlUMUQlralAtorsr, (fa-aam'bfi-la-tor-e) a. (E. fttnis, wpe, 
mid aiiihvlare, to walk.] Performing like a ro{>e- 
dajiioer :<'»-narrow, like the walk of a roi>e-dancer. 
S'fll^bnUtt) (fa-nam'ba*ligt) n. A rope-walker or 
dancer* 

9'tuotion, (fhngk'shun) n. [L. function from fungi, to 
pNSiform.] Act of executing ; performance ; discliaige ; 
•-►duty; oflSce; employment; especially the duty projier 
to a pai*ticular character, relation, or official station; — 
trade ; business ; — th6 organic action of a xm*t or 
member in an animal or vegetable body ; — in mathe- 
matics, the relation of one quantity to another ns 
derived fitim or formed by it, or as being deijendent 
on and subordinate to its mutations. 

^Functional, <faiigk'shun-al) o . l*ertfijning to functions; 
performed by or involvcwl in the appropiiato action. 
Fictionally, (faiigk'shun-al-Iu) odv. In a functional 
manner ; by means of the functions. 

Eunoticnary, (fungk'shun-ar-e) n. One charged with 
the i>erformance of a function one who holds an 
office or trust ; an official. 

Eund, (fund) n. fL. fundnsi, bottom, ground, founda- 
tion.] A stock or capitjvl; an invested sum whose 
income is devoted to a specific object ; — a store laid nji 
from which one may draw at ifiejiaure; a suiqdy; 
hence, abundance ; ample stock or store p/. The 
stock of a national debt ; public securities. 

Fund, (fund) r. i. To provide and ai>proi)riato a fund 
or i>eniianent revenue for the payment of the interest 
of; — to place in a fund, us money: — imp. & pp. 
funded; ppr. funding. 

Fundable, (fundVlU) a. Capable of being funded. 
Fundament, (f)in'da-ment) n. [L. from 
fmidus, bottom.] The seat; the lower i)ai't of the 
body on which one sits ; also, the orifice of the intes- 
tines ; the anus. 

Fundamental, (fiin*da-ment'al) a. Pertaining to the 
foundation or basis ; hence, essential, as an element, 
principle, or law ; elementary ; priniary. 
Fundamentally, (fun-da-niont'al-lM) odi'. In a fnnd.a- 
mental manner ; i>rimarily ; originally ; essentially ; 
at the foundation. 

Funded-debt, (fund 'ed- dot) u. That ijortion of <mr 
national debt for which certain funds arc aiquoiuialod 
for the payment of the interest. 

Fund-holder, (fund'hold-gr) n. One who has jM’oi>crty 
In the imblic ftinds. 

Funebrud, (ffl-neb're-al) a. Pertaining to funomls ; — 
solemn ; melancholy ; doleful -also Funebrious. 
Funeral, (ftYngr-al) n. The ceremony of burying a dead 
human body ; obsequies ; burial ;— the procession of 
persons attending the burial of the dead. 

Funeral, (fil'ngr-al) a. [L. fidicraliH, from fuvv.% 
fimeraL] Periaiuing to burial; used at the* inter- 
ment of the dead. 

Funereal, (fu-mVre-al) n. fL. funrrn/n, from fitvvs, 
fhnoral.'* Suiting a funeral; dismal; dark; mournful. 
Fungia, (fiin'je-a) n. A genus of corals resembling a 
mnahroom iu their form. 

Fttl^eity, (fung-gos'e-te) u. The quality of tluit which 
ia jmngous; fungous excrescence. 

Fungoui, (fung'gns) a. [L. J'unjmus.] Take fungtis or 
a mnaln-oom ; excrescent ;--growing suddenly, but not 
aubatantial or durable. 

FniitlUl* Cfting'gos) «. (L. fungus, mushroom. ] A large ' 
hatural Oirder of cryptogamic plants, comprehending 
neittshrooma, toadstools, tiie microscopic jilants which 
form mould, mildew, smut, Arc. ;— a spongy morbid 
axqwth or gi^ulation in animal lK>djes ; proud-fiesh. 
F^dla, (ffl^ne-kl) n. IL. funiculus, duninutive of 
^nt<, com, rope.] A small cord or li^ture ; a fibre. 
Funiemar, (|li-;^fi-ler) it. Consisting of a small cord 
or fibre :*^%|^dent on the tension of a cord. 
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Funk, (fongk) n. [loel. /ant, spark, fUna, to beeoma 
rotten.] An offensive smell ; a sUnk ; a stench. 

Funk, (fungk) rt. Great fear and shrinking back; panic. 
Funk, (fungk) v. i. To emit an offenaire ffinell ; to 
stink ;>-to bo in great fear and shrink back. 

Funnel, (fun'cl) n. [L. infundibulum, funnel, from 
iufundere, to pour in.] A kind of inverted hollow 
cone with a pipe, used in filling vessels or bottles with 
narrow mouths ; a tunnel ; — the shaft or hollow chan- 
nel through which smoke ascends ; a stove-pipe. 
Funny, (fun'e) a. [From /aw.] Droll; comical; 
sportive. 

Fur, <fiu) n. [L., F.fourrure, fur.] The short, fine, 
soft huir of certain animals; — the skins of certain wild 
animala with the fur an article of dress made or 
skii-ted with fur ; — a coat of morbid matter collected 
on the tongue in fever. 

Fur, (fur) r. t. To line, face, or cover with fur ; — ^to 
cover with n)orbid matter, as the tongue ; — imp. ^pj>. 
furred ; ppr. furring. 

Furbelow, (furibe-ld) n. [F., It., & Sj). falbala.] A 
I>atlding to a gown ; .a ifiaiting or puckering on a 
gown a flounce : an ornamental border to a gown. 
Furbelow, (furT[>e-ld) v. i. To luit a furbelow on : — imp, 
& pp. furbelowed ; ppr. furbelowing. 

Furbish, (fnr'bisb) v. t. [F. fourbir, It. forhirr, Ger. 
furhon, to cleanse.] To mb or scour to brightness ; to 
polisli ; to burnisb— usually that which has been dis- 
used or neglected :—</«;). A; 2>P- furbished; ppr. fur- 
bishing. 

Furbishcr, (furlush-ev) n . Orie who furbishes or cleans. 
Furcated, (fur'kat-ed) o. IL. forca, fork.] Forked; 
branching like the prongs of a fork. 

Furcation, (fur-ka'slmn) n. A branching like the tines 
of a fork ; divarication. 

Furcula, (fur'ku-la) w. [L.] The breast-bono in birds, 
serving to distend the wings in flying. 

Furcular, (furiku-ler) a. Shai)ed like a fork ; furcate ; 
— noting the breast-lnuie of birds. 

Fur-dresser, (fur'dres-er) n. One who dresses fur skins, 
and makes them into nmfls, tippets, Ac. 

Furfur, (fur'fur) w, [L.] Scurf; damiruff. 
Furfuraceous, (fur-fu-rri'fdie-ns) a. (L. fmfnrncms, 
from furfur, bran, scurf,] Jlade of bran ; like bran ; 
scurfy. 

Furious, (fiVre-us) v. [I;. fnnoKn^.'] Pnsliing with 
violence ; raging ; violent ; transported witii x>assion ; 
— frenzied ;--im| etmms ; frantic. 

Furiously, (ffi'ro-us-le) odv. In a furious manner ; 

violently ; vebemently ; madly. 

Furiousness, (fil're-u8-neH) n. The state of lieingflirious; 
violent agitation; impetuons motion; madness; frenzy. 
Furl, (furl) r.t. [F. frUr, to furl, or from fardel, a 
bundle. ] To draw tiji ; to contract ; — to wrap or roll, 
as a sail, close to the yard, stay, or mast: — imp, ds 
pp. furled ; ppr. furling. 

iHulong, (furilong) ??. [A.-S. furlong, from fur, furrow, 
and long, long.] The eighth ^lart of a mile. 

Furlough, (fur'16) n. [Dan, fm'lov, Sw. forlof] Leave 
of absence; cupeciolh/, leave given to an officer or 
soldier to bo absent from service for a certain time. 
Furlough, (fiir'ld) r. t. To grant leave of absence to 
an officer or soldier: — imjh A pp. furloughed; ppr, 
furloughing. 

Furnace, (furinSs) ii. [L. fvmax.'] An inclosed place 
where a hot fire is maintained, as for smeltihg ores, 
for warming a house, for baking bread, or other pur- 
poses fire-place ; oven ; stove ; — a place of triM or 
affliction a place of torment ; hell. 

Fumiah, (furinish) v. i. [P. foumir. It. fomire, allied 
to L. om«re,] To supply with any thing necessary or 
useful : to provide to offer for use ; to afford -to 
fit up; to supply with the proper goods, vessels, 
domestio articles and utensils, or ornamental append- 
ages to store ; to stock mp. ^ pp: taeSmiit 
ppr, furais^g. 
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(ftir'oisht) a. Supplied; provided -with; 
well stored or stocked ;~*iiL Aemldr^, decorated and 


gamiehed. 

iranlahiitf , (fhr'nishdng) «. Act of supplying i—act 
of fitting up a house. • 

Fonuture, (fur'ne-tur) w. [F. It. form- 

mento.] Supi)ly or ])rovi8ion of any kind i—niovables; 
chattels ; effects ; whatever is put into a house or 
apartment for use or ornament ; domestic articles or 
ntensilB ; decorations ; embellishments ; equiiNigo ; 
appendages ; — necessary materials for work of any 
kind ; apparatus for a machine, a carnage, &c. ; im- 
plements ; tooU ; — trappings for a horse. 

Furniture-broker, ( fur’ ne - tur - brok ' cr ) n. One who 
deals in old furnituie. [furs. 

Furrier, (fm-'e-gr) n. A dealer in furs ; one who dresses 

Furriery, (fur'e-gr-e) n. Fure in general;-- the business 
o3f a fuiTier ; tr^e in furs. 

IHutow, (fiir'rO) n. [A.-H. /«»•.] A trench in the earth 
made by a plough; — any channel or groove; a wrinkle 
on the face. 

Furrow, (fui/ro) v. t. To cut a furrow in ; to plough ; — 
to mai'k with channels or with wrinkles im/t. & jtp. 
furrowed; ppr. furrowing. 

Furrowed, (fur'od) n. Marked with, or cut into 
furrows ; having lineal or longitudinal grooves or 
channels. 

Furry, (fur'e) «. Covered with fur; dressed in fur;-— 
consisting of fur. 

Further, (fur'THgr) a. comp. fA.-S. coin]), of forth, from 
/cor. far.] More remote ; more in adv ance ; farther ; — 
additional. lover. 

Further, (fur'THgr) adx\ To a greater distance ; more- 

Further, (fur'THgr) v. t. fi/rthrian, (ler. fordem.] 

To help forwaid; to promote; to advance: t^>foiward; 
to assist : — imp. & jip. furthered ; j>jjr. furthering. 

Furtheranoe, (fur'Tiigr-aiis) v. Act of furthering; 
help ; promotion ; advmiceroent. 

Furtnermore, (fur'xHei-mor) (ui/-. Moreover; besides: 
in addition to what has been said. 

Furthermost. (fur'Tiigr-most) a. M ost rein f)to ; fui-tliest. 

Furthest. (fm-'Tiiest) o. super 1. Most remote most 
distant in time or space. 

Furthest, (fur'THest) adr. At the greatest distance. 

Furtive, (fur'tiv) a. [L. fvrtici>it, from fartimt, theft, 
from/ar, thief.] Stolen ; obtained by stealth ; secret; 
clandestine. 

Furtively, (fur'tiv-le) adv. By stealth ; secretly. 

Fury, (fvi're) n. [L. furor^ from funrc, to burn.] A 
violent rushing ; inipetnous motion, as of wiml or 
storm ; — ^rage ; p:issiou of auger ; tumult of the mind 
approaching to frenzy; — heat of mind; entlin.sio.sm ; 
— ^In mythoPufu, a g<xldess of vengeance hence, a 
vielent woman ; a vir.*vgo ; a termagant. 

Furse, (furz) ». [A.-S. /yrs, from W. ferdd, fprz, thick.] 
A thorny evergreen shnib with beautiful j'ellow 
fiowers — called also fjorse and whin. Igoi-sy. 

Fttrzy. (fura'e) «. < )vergrown with furze : full of gorse ; 

FWation, (fus'ka-shun) n . Act of darkening ; obscura- 

FubewB, (fus'kus) o. [L.fu,icus.] Of a dark c^Jour ; 
brown or grayish-black. 

Fum, (fux) -r. ^ rh- fundere, fumm, to pour, molt, 
CMt.] To liquefy by heat ; to dissolve ; to melt ;— n i. 
To be melt^ ; to melt : — imp. ^ j»/>. fused ; 
fating. 

Fate, (fub!) n. A tube filled with combustible matter, 
ttted in blasting or in discharging a shell, &c, 

Futee, (fu-ze'> n. fF. /nseau, from L. /twtfs, spindle.} 
The conical wheel of a watch or clock round which 
the chain is wound, designed to equalize the power of 
the inain-«priiig. 

Futee, (fd-zff) n. fF. fu$6e, a squib.] A small, light 
musket ; a fusU ^ fuse the track of a buck. 
Fniilhilityi (f&z-e-ebire-te) n. Theiiuallty of being 
fbtible. 
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Fusible, (ffis'e-bl) a. (F. from h./underc, to poor, to 
melt} Capable of being melted or liquefied. 

Fusiform, (fiSs'e-form) «. (L. spindle, and/omo, 
shape.} Shaped like a spindle ; tapmng at each end. 

Fusil, (ffi'zil, fu'z6) w. (F.] A light musket or firelock. 

Fusile, {fa'zil) a. [F. fusile, from !». fundtrt., to melt, 
to pour.] Capable of being melted or liquefied ly 
hejit running or flowing, lui a liquid. 

Fusileer, (fTi-zil-er') n. [F. fimllier, from .AtstJ.} For- 
merly a soldier armed with a fiisiJ, but in modern 
times an infantry soldier distinguished by wearing a 
Ixxir-skin cap like that of a grenadier. 

Fusillade, (fii'zil-hd) n. A siiiiultaneous discharge of 
fire-arms in a military exercise. 

Fusillade, (fu'zil-.ad) v. t. I'o shoot by a simultaneous 
di.schargo of fire-iuTus & m>. fusilladed; iwr. 

fusillading* 

Fusion, (fu'zhnn) n. fL. /iisio, from fvndrre, to pour, 
unit.] Act or ojHjration of melting without the aid 
of a solvent; — state of being molted; — union or blend- 
ing of things into one. 

Fuss, (fns) li. I A.-S. J'df, ready, quick.] A tumult ; a 
Inifitlo ; ado ; stir. 

Fuss, (fun) r. i. To make a bustle or ado : — t)«p. dt 
fussed; ppr. fussing. 

Fussiness, (fus'o-m!n) u. Bustling nctivity In a bud 
sonso, making a noise or stir without purpose and to 
no end ; making much ado about nothing. 

Fussy, (fus'e) ((. Makirsg a fuss ; disposed to tnako an 
unnecessary ailo abmit trifles. 

Fust, (ftist) n. 1 F. /at, cask, tasto or smell of the cask.] 
A strong, musty sumll ; muMtimfss. 

Fust, (fust) V. y. 'I'o Ixicomo mouUly ; to HincU ill ; - to 

' grow nisty or useless by neglect. 

Fustod, (fust’ed) «. Mouldy: ill-smelling. 

Fustian, (fust'yan) v. ( F. /oidinr, Kp. fuidnn.] A kind 
of coai-se twilled cotton stuff, imduding corduroy, 
velveteen, d'c. ; — an inflated style of writing ; a 
swelling style ; bombast. 

Fustian, (fust'yan) a. Mailo of fust i.-m ;— swelling; 
too ]»omiK)Us ; turgid ; inflated; Ixunlwistic. 

Fustic, (I'us'iik) 70 t8p. fnnte, L. /kkUk, stick.] Tho 
w’oo<l of a tree growing in tho West liulios, uaed In 
dyeing yellow. 

Fustigate, (fust'e-gat) v. (. [L. fuAth, stick, and Of/nr, 
to do, use.] To beat vvitli a sliek ; to cudgel, 

Fustiness, (fus'te-ues) n. A fusty state or quality ; 
mouldinesK. 

Fusty, (fus'te) o. Mouldy; musty; rank ; rancid. 

Futile, (fii'til) [L. futUm, from famlnre, to pour 
out.] Triflijig ; of no weight or importance ; answer- 
ing no valim>)lo i)uriw)se; failing of the designed effect; 
inconsequential;— talkative ; tattling. 

Futilcly, (fu'til-lo) adv. In a futile manner; vainly; 
to no purpose ; without effect. 

Futility, (fu-til'e-tc) n. Want of importance or effect ; 
triflingnosH ; uselessness;— want of weight or solidity, 
as ill arguments quality of jiroducing no good etfe^ 
or of coming to nothing. 

Futtook, (fut'tok) 71. [(Jorrujited either from /oot-l'orJl: 
or from foot-hook.] One of the middle timbers 
lietween tho flfsjr and tho upper timbers. Futtock 
plutfs are small iron pJattis on the oai>8 of the fore, 
main, or mizzon roasts, fiistoned on the upper jsirt to 
the deiul-oyes, and with round holes or eyes in tlie 
lower part through which the futtock shrouds are 
reeved. Futtock shrouds are small shrouds leading 
from the ujiiier ends of the fore, main, or mizzen 
shrouds to the caps of the mast, and there joining 
tho topmast shrouds resiiectively. 

Future, (fiVtur) a. [L. futurus, properly future p. of 
to W] About to be ; Habit to bo or come here- 
after. 

Future, (fii'tOr) n. Time to come : time subsequent to 
the pr^nt ; — in grammar, a tense exxiressittg tltd 
future act or condition conveyed by the verb. 
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TnUaM, (fa^tOr-ist) n. One who maintoinB that the 
prophecies of the Apocalypse ore yet to bo fulfilled, 
l^titrityi (fia-tflr'e-to) «. The state of being yet to 
come ;—foture time ; the future ; — a future event. 
JuBSi (fSa) n. A tube filled with combustible matter, 
used both in blasting and discharging a shell 
Titttf <fhz) V. i. To ily off in minute particles. 


Fubb, (ftus) n. [Ger. /ase, fibre, fv>mg, light, fibrous.] 
Mne, light particles ; loose, volatile matter. 

Fuxa-lwdl, (fus'bawl) n. A kind of fungus, which, when 
pressed, tmrsts and scatters a fine dust ; a puff-ball. 
«y* (f i) intei'j. [F- fn/t G. pheu. ] A word which ex- 
presses blame, dislike, disapprobation, abhorrence, or 
contempt. 


Gr. 


/JL 0®)« seventh letter and tbe fifth consonant of 
vT the English alphalwt, ha:-i tv^'o s(;un(iH — ^ 

one simple (called tlio hard sound) jih iii ffavf, ' “* 

ffo, ffulL ; the other compouml, like that of J 
(called the «o/Tt sound), ticing nearly equivalent 
to dzh, as in ymi, fiin, {lyvfy dintji/. As__a ' 

numeral it deiuites 400, and with a chwh (a) v 
40,000. As an abbreviation it stands for O Clef, 
grand, us in G. C. 11., Grand Cross of the Bath, or for 
gratia j as in e. p., axmi/tli (rrotia, by way of example. 
G is the name of the fiftli tone of tlie natunil or 
model scale— called also noL It was also originally 
used as the treble clef. G Jf (G sharp) is a tune inter- 
mediate between G and A. 

Oab, (gab) n. (Dan. <fah, orifice, 8w. (/(tp, Ir. yob, 
mouth.] The mouth ; hence, idle prate; loquacity. 
Gab, (gab) v. i. [A. -8. f/abhaa, to scolf, jeer, Joel, {/abba, 
to delude.] To talk idly ; to prate ; — to imixme upon 
one; to lie. 

Gabardine, (gaVar-dfui) 9?. f8j). f/ahardina, It. yavar- 

dina.] A kind of coarse frock or loose upper garment. 
Gabble, (gab!) v. i. I Diminutive c)f (/ah, D. {/abberen, 
to jest. It. {fo.bbarc, to deceive. 1 To talk noisily or 
witnont meaning; to prate;- to utter inartieulat/O 
sounds with rapidity; to oacklo : — hup. Aj gabbled; 

Gabble, (gab'l) n. Jjoud (tr rai)id talk wiihont mean- 
ing: — inarticulate sounds rai)idly uUere»l, as of 
fowls. 

Gabbler, (gabler) n. One who gabbles or jaliK’rs; one 
who talks loudly, rapidly, and without lucauiug; a 
prater. Icliattcnug ; prating. 

Gabbling, (gab'ling) a. Indistinct and ra]>id uttciance; 
Gaberlunzie, (gjib'er-lun-e) /i. A beggar ; —oiio who 
cannot pay for his cutertaiTunoiit. 

Gabion, (gtVbe-un) u. (R, it. tf<d>bin, (/abb'aou., a cage, 
from L. ciU/UH, hollow.] A hollow wicker cylinder 
filled with earth, and used in construc.ting parapets 
and temporary defences U) shelter from the ouoiny’s 
fire. 

Gable, (gliT)!) n. [Ger. f/ichd, W. fjovarl.] Tlio end of 
a house, as opposed to the si<le ; — especially the 
verticiil triangular end of a building, fiuu» the eaves 
to the t(5p. 

Gad, (ga^l) n, [A. -8. Tim pv>int of a siioar, or an 

arrow-head ; — a wc<igo-shai»c<l instrument of metal, | 
used by miners; — a stylo; a graver; — a goad; — ai 
wedge or ingot of iron or st eel. | 

Gad, (gad) r. i. [Ir. {/ad, G.ad, f/oid.] To nwo or ram- ! 
ble hlly. | gadder, i 

Gad-about, (gad'a-bout) 1?. One vho rovc.-« idly; a 
Gadder, (^Igr) n. A rambler; one who roves about 
idly. luiiuincr. 

Gaddingly, (^Ving-le) adv. In a rambling, roving 
Gaddish, (gad'isb) a. l>isi>osod to wander, m* giul idly 
about. 

Oadfly, (gatTfli) n. fA.-8. yad, sting, nml Jlv.} An 
insect m the genus (Entrm, %vhich stings cattle, ami 
deposits its eggs in their skin : — iilso called brtcze-jly. 
Gadoid, (^'oid) n, fL. yadun, G. ddo.H, shajK).] 
One of a finmily of soft-finned fishes having the ven- 
tred fins bdow ordu advance of the pectoral, of which 
fiuoily the ood is typo* 


Gadwall, (gad'wawl) j?.. fFrom yad, to walk about, 
and iccllj A bird of the genus Avfts, with long 
jMuntciI wings aiul a sbariq loud voice, frotpieutii»g 
mamhes and aquatic herbage. 

Gael, (gal) n. A Hcotcli Highlander of Celtic origin 
—often used collectively for the Celtic race. 

Gaelic, (gaTik) o. (Gael. Udiditmlach, Gaelach, from 
(ididhwh, Grjl.\ Belonging to the Gael trills of 
Celtic origin inhabiting tbe llighlands of Hootland. 
Gaelic, (ghl'ik) n. The language of the Higldanders 
of 8cotluntl. 

Gaff, (gaf) n. [R yajty, Ir. <fc Gael, yaf, an iron hook.] 
A light spear or barbed iron use(l by fishermen ;— a 
)K»otu ttr yard, extending the upper edge of a fore-and- 
aft Hjiil. 

Gafler, (gafVjr) ??. fContractod from yod-faiher, A. -8. 
{Kj<id<’r.\ .<\n old man ; an aged rustic; a resjiect- 

ublo and good old man ;— a gossip;- -the foremanor 
overseer in a workshoj> or nuiniifactory. 

Gag. (gag) r.t. lA.-S. cdyyian, to lock, shut, W. 
CKjia tv, to ch<»ko. ] To stoj) the mouth of by thrusting 
ill something, ho as to hinder speaking; hence, to 
silence A:, p/i. gagged; ppr. gagging. 

Gag, (gag) 7<. Homething thrust into the mouth or 
throat to hinder speaking. 

Gage, (giij) >1,. jF,, Sj)., A Pg. yayr, Go. vadi, from 
ridan, to biTid.] A ])ledge or jiawn ; security; — a 
I challenge to combat : a glove, a gauntlet, or the 
like, cast on the ground by the chaUeuger, and 
taken uj> by the accepter of the challenge. 

Gage, (guj) u. A measure or standard. 

Gage, (gAj) r.t. To bind by pledge, caution, or 
security : to engage : -imp. 61 jp. gaged; pi/r. gaging, 
Gagger, (gagVr) n. One wlio gag.H. 

Gaily, (gale) adc. Finely ; in a showy or ostentatious 
manner ; - merrily ; joyfully. 

Gain, (gaii) r. t. [F. yainair, A. Aaurr., to gain, to 
possess.] To attain to ; to arrive at; to reach, as the 
summit;— to get profit or advantage to earn, as 
livelihooil ; — to win by superiority, as a battle, or 
by skill, as a priKu or cause ; — to procure, as favour ; 
— to achieve ; to ac,quire ; — to receive ; — to woo suc- 
cessfully, as a suitfu* ; — to draw to one’s side to ob- 
tain strength or influence; to increase; — v.i. To 
luivo aiB'aiitago or profit ; to grow rich ; to advance in 
interest or liappine.ss to advance on ; to encroach; 
— ^t-o make up with ; to overtake, as in a pursuit or 
chase to prevail against ; — to obtain influence with: 
— fwjK k. pp. gained; gaining. 

Gain, (gaii). A prefix contracted from against, and 
iuqdyiug opjxisitiou or contrariety. 

Gain, (giiii) u. That which gained; profit; ad- 
vaiitoge; benefit; winning; — ficquisitiou ; accumular 
tion. 

Gain, (giln) a. [A.-8. .wea, pr/zm, against.] Straight; 
lUrect : forward; ready; dexterous. 

Oainable, (gdu'a-bl) a. Tliat may be obtained «r 
reachwl. 

(xainer, (gan'er) n. One who gains or obtains profit 
Gainful, (gan'fodl) a. Prcxlucmg profit or advantage; 
profimble ; advantageous lucrative. 

Gainfully, (gan'fodl-le) adt>. In a, gainfhl manner; 
i profitably. 
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Chtfnftilniwm, (gantOol-nes) n. The quality of being 
gainful ; profit ; advantage. 

Ihiiitiiifs, (j^nlngs) n, pL Wealth acquired by labour 
or enterprise; winuinga. [profitable. 

Oainleaa, (g&n'les) a. Not producing gain; un- 
ChtinleasneMt (ganTes-nes) n. Unprofitableness ; want 
of advantage; uselessness. [i-eaiUly; dexterously, 
CNunlyt (g^n'le) adv. [From r/ain.] Handily; 
Gainsay, (gan'stl) v.t. [A.>B. yean, against^ and 
Sfliy.j To contradict ; to oppose in words ; to con- 
trovert ; to dispute : — imp. & pp. gainsaid ; ppr. 
essaying. 

Crainsayer, (gnn'sa-er) u. One who gainsays, contra- 
dicts, or denies ; an opixiser. [tion. 

Gainsaying, (gan'sa-ing) v. Opposition ; coutradio- 
Gair-fowl, (gar'fowl) n. The auk or penguin, a lai-ge 
a(|uatio bird. for stopping. 

Gait, (gat) n. Walk ; march ; way; — manner of walking 
Gaiter, (gat'^r) n. [F. yu^h'e.] A covering of cloth 
for the ankle, fitting down upon the shoe a kind 
of slioe. 

Gaiter, (gat'§r) v. t To dress or fnrnish with gaiters. 
Gala, (glk'’la) n. [F, gala. It. gala, finei-y.] Pomp, 
show, or festivity. 

Galactometer, (gal-ak-tom'et-gr) «. [G. gala, galollog, 
milk, and vietro 7 i, measure.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the quality of milk by indicating its 
specific gravity ; a lactometer. 

Gtuangale, (ga'lan-gal) n. A dried root from Cliina, 
with a strong aromatic smell and jauigcnt flavour. 
Galantine, (gal'aii-tin) v. A dish of veal or }K)ultry, 
freed from bone, boiled, and served cold, with a 
border of jelly. 

Galaxy, (gal'ak-se} n. [G. galazias (sc. kid-lo.*), from 
gala, milk.] The Milky Way; — au assemblage of 
splendid persons or things. 

Oubanutn, (galTmn-um) n. Gum-resin, with a fetid 
odour, imported from the Levant and Jxidia, au<l used 
as an autispasmudie. 

Oale, (gai) n. [Ir. gal, gale, Icel. gola, allied to L. 
gelu, cold.] A wind between a stiff breeze and a storm 
or tempest ; — a moderate current of air ; a breeze. 
Gale, (gill) V. i. To iciil or sail fast. 

Gale, (giU) n. A native plant of the genus Mindca, 
found in marshes tmd wet heaths, and exhibiting a 
pleasant odour. 

Galea, (gU'Je-a) n. A genus of sea he<lgo-liogs or echini, 
found only in the fossil state. 

Galeated, (gale-Ht-ed) a. [L. yaleatus, from galea, 
helmet.] Covered, as with a helmet ; — Ixaving a flower 
like a helmet. 

Galena, (ga-le'na) n, [L,] Suljdmretofload; thox»rinci- 
pal ore from which lend is extracte<l, 

Galiot, (gal'e-ut) >1. [F. galioif'. It. gaUotia.^ A small 

galley or sort of brigantine built for cluise. 

Galipot, (gaJ'e-pot) A. [F. galipot, garipot.] A white 
resinous juice which flows from jane or fir tree.s. 

Gall, (gaw'l) w. [^y-S. gealla, Icel, gall.] The bitter, 
alkaline, viscid liquor found in the gjill-bladdcr Iw- 
iieath the li ver any thing bitter ; bitterness ; s}>itu ; 
malignity. 

Gall, (gawl) 11. [L. yalla.] A vegetable excrescence 

produced by an insect in the bark or leaves of a 
plant, as the oak-apple, <bc. 

Gall, (gawl) v.t. [l'\ yaUr, to scratch, yale, scab.] 
To fret and wear away by friction ; to excoHate ; 
to chafe ; — to tease ; to vex ; to chagrin ; — to injure ; 
to harass; to annoy; — imp, pp. galled; pjrr. 


calling. 

SW(gaw 


, (gawl) n. A wound in the skin by rubbing. 
Gallant, (g^^lant) a. |F. yalant. It, gfdanU.] Hhowy ; 
splendid ; — noble in bearing or sxurit ; heroic ; — cour- 
ag«>oua; brave dignified : — coui'fceous; courtly 
^lite and attoptive tb ladies. 
wGlant, (ganaht) g. A gay or sprightly man [<— k 
isgvdtSf 9t ftohionabli 


man ;>-on 6 who is polite and attentive to ladles 
wooer: a suitor. 

Gallant, (gal-lant') v. t. To attend or wait on, as a 
lady -to handle with grace, or in a modish style, as 
a fan :—imp. h pp. gallanted ; ppr, gallanting. 
Gallantly, (^%nt-le) adv. In a gallant manner, spirit, 
or bearing: nobly; bravely : heroically in a polite 
or courtly manner ; like a gallant or wooer. 

GaUantry, (gal'lant-re) n. fF. galanitrie., It. d; 8 p. 
galanteria.] Showy appearance ; luagnifioenco ; gran- 
deur -.—nobleness ; generosity ;— bravery ; heroism 
civility or ])olite attentions to Imlies; honourable 
courtship ; — in a bad sense, luwdnesa ; debauchery. 
Gall-bladder, (gawl'blad-^sr) jt. A small membranous 
82ic, 8 hax)ed like a x>ear, seated on the under sMe of 
the liver, and containing gtill. 

Gall-ducts, (gawUdukts) n.pl. Ducts which serve to 
convey the bile. 

OaUeon, (gal'lo-nn) }(. fSp. fifofrow, It, po/cowj*.] A large 
8 hix> with three or four decks, formerly used by the 
Sx)aniards as a maii-of-war, and also in their com- 
merce with South America. 

Oahery, (gal'er-e) n. [F. galerie..] A long and nar- 
row corridor or connecting iiassage-way ; — any apart- 
ment w'hosu length exceeds its bi'eadth, or a succes- 
sion of such for the exhibition of works of art; hence, 
also, a collection of paintings, sculiituros, &c. long 
and narrow x)latform attaclied to one or more sides of 
the interior of a building, and supported by brackets 
or columns;-?! long jKirtico with columns on one 
side ; - the iipjair floor t>f a the?i,tro, church, hall, dro. ; 
the se:its in buch ;— an ornamental garden walk lined 
with trees. 

Galley, (gal'e) ii. [F. gaVere, Bp. yalera,tvom L. galea, 
helmet.) A low, llat-built vessel, with one deck, and 
navigated with sails and o?irs: -a light open boat, 
used on the Thames ;— the cooking room of a ship of 
war. 

Galley-slave j(g.al'e-Bliiv) n. A person condemned for 
a crime to work tit the oar on board of a galley. 
GalUard, (gtil'yard) a. [F. gaUlardi, from gai, ga.y.] 
Gay ; lively ; brisk ; sprtice ; trim, 

GalUard, (gtil'yard) m. A brisk young fellow ; — a lively 
measure or dance. |<lerived from galls. 

GalUc, (gol ik) a. Belonging to galls or otik-ajidos ; 
GalUo, (gal'ik) ct. Fortaining to Ouul or Franco; 
Gtiilicari. 

Gallicism, (gal'e-sizin) n. A mode of spiiech peculiar 
to the French nation : — use of I'i-cnch iiliouis in 
FngliKh writing or speech. 

GalUcise, (garo-siz) v. t. To render conformable to 
the i'T-ench idiom or Ituigutigo: — imp. h pp. galUoized; 
ppr. gallicizing. 

GailUgaskins, (gal-le-gas'kinz) n.pl. [daUic Gaveenw.] 
Ltu'ge open hose or trowsers; — leather guards worn 
on the legs by H{)ort 8 men. 

Gallimaufry, (gtil-lo-mawf're) n. [P. galm({fr 6 e.] A 
hash of various kinds of itteats; a ragout;— any in- 
consistent or ridi<;uIonH medley ; — a woman. 
Gallinaceous, (gtil-in-a'she-us) a. [L. galUna, hen, 
gallug, cock.] Jielonging to an order of birds Includ- 
ing the common domestic fowls. 

GoUinipper, (gai'ie-ulp-cr) n. ( L. galla, gall-nut, and 
nip.] A large musquito. 

GaUinule, (galTo-rifd) [L. gaUivula, diminutive f'* 
gallina, hen.] An aquatic bird of the order Qralh-.i, 
which inhabits rivers, ponds, sedgy spots, and max-sby 
places. 

GalUpot, (galle-ixjt) n. [D. glepe, potter’s clay, and 
pot.) A small glazed earthen pot, used by ai>othe- 
caries for containing medicines. 

Gall-nut, (gawFnut) n. An excroaoence on a species of 
oak, us^ in dyeing, .making ink, &c. 

Gallon, (gal'un) n. [North. F. julon, Sp. gnlan,] A 
tnosuniM Of OapcMfity fby ilry or liquid things,, but 
tumtUy Hat limmii nad Pmt quarta. - .. 
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0«Iloont (gal>16un') 41. [F. galon.^ It. from Um and 6. ■mttron, laeaeure.] An Instrument for 

ntLljn.. tuwnn 1 ntid ailvfir liuu^ iiMed in Ainliruitlerv r iiiMsumriniir tha fArce of zninuia niiAiititicMt of c'ilIv&.iiIo 


gQ.la^ xxnnp. ] Gold and silver lace used in em broidery ; 
— a tope-like tissue of cotton, silk, &c., used lor bind- 
ing hats, shoes, dtc. 

Oauoonsa, (gal-luond') a. Furnished, enil^ellislied, 
or adorned with galloon. 


measuring the ibrce of minute quantities of galvanio 
electricity. 

Chunhado, (gam-ba'dO) n, [It. dc Sp. pam&a, leg, of 
Celtic origin.] A case of leather formerly us^ to de- 
fend the leg in riding on horseback. 


Gallop, (g^^ip) V. i. [IT. galoper, It. palnppare, Get. Ckimbit, (gam'bit) n. [F. gambit from gavibier, to 


laufen, Go. klaupa7i,] To move or run witli ltiai)s or 
bounds, os a horse ; to move very rapialy ; to ride at 


march, walk.] A mode of opening tlie game in diesa 
playing. 


tlio gallop ; — hence, to nin or pass over without Gamble, (gani'bl) v. i. [Diminutive of game.'] To play 
notice : — imp. & pp. galloped ; p}n\ galloping. or game for money or other stake ; — v. t. To lose or 


notice : — vnp. & pp. galloped ; p)n\ galloping. 

Gallop, (gal'up) w.. The springing or leaping move- 
ment of a quadrui>ed :--tho pace of a lioise, lifting 
alternately his fore feet and his liind foot sinmltane- 


or game for money or other stake ; — v. t. To lose or 
sciuander by gaming r—iwp. pp. gambled; ppj*. 
gambling. 

Gambler, (gam'bler) n. One who gambles. 


ou^y witii a forward spring or bouiul— a dance in Gambling, (gam'bling) n. The act or practice of play' 


which two partners advance witli a leaping. 


ing for money. 


Gallopade, (galTuii-art) »>. [F.] A kind of dance, and Gamboge, (g;mi-bdj') n. A concrete vegetable juice or 


a kind of music appropriate to tiio ilanco. 

Gallopading, (gal-lup* adding) v. Act of dancing a 
gallopade ; galiojung. 


>riatu to tlio ilanco. 


Galloper, (gal'up-cr) 7i. One who, or that which Gambol, (gambol) 


gum-rcHin of a beautiful reddish - yellow colour, 
luought from Cambodia or Cambogiu. It is used as 
a pigment and a cathartic. 


galloim. 

Galloway, (gario-w'a) «. A horse, or a siiecies of 


To dance and skip about in 


sjiort; to frisk; — to jump for joy; to frolic: — imp. & 
pp. gamboled ; ppr. gamboling. 


horses, of a small size, first bred in Galloway, Gambol, (gambol) n. [O. Eng. gainboJde, F. i/ow- 


characterizod by great sidrit, enUuriuicu, and ensinesu 
of gait. 


bade.] A skipping or l6a})iug about in frolic ; a skip ; 
a hop. 


Gallows, (gal'us) »<. [A.-S. gralga, Go. galga, Icel. Gambrel, (gambrel) n. [F. gambe, for jamhe, leg,] 


gdlgi.) An instrument of punishment consisting of 
two j)o«ts and a cross-beam on tlio toj), to whicli a 


The liind leg of a home;— a stick crooked like a hoiWs 
leg, used by butchers. 


criminal is snsiiended by a I’opo fastened round his Gambroon, (gaiu-brobu') n. A kind of twilled liuen 


neck ; — pi. A jiair of mispondere or braces. cloth for lining. 

Gallows-bits, (gal'iis-bitic) n. pL 'J’wo strong frames, Gome, (gum) n, 
consisting of upright ijosts with a cross ]>icH!e, placed gaitum, joke, Gc 
one at tho fore and the otlier at the main liatohway, i jest ; frolic m 
between which the long lioat, spare spars, booms, lidicule; butt;-- 
Ac., are stowed. or forsbtkcs; t) 

Galls, (gawly.) u. p/. ^Vounds on a lutmo induced single match at 
by tiio Giotion of the harness. ^ scheme pursued; 

Gaily or Galley, (gal le) n. Il'g. guh* V. gali^e.] A falconry, Ac. ;— i 

printer’s fi’anie ; an oblong hoard Icilgtul on Throe, haies, grouse, Ac 
Bide.s into wdrich composed matter is put, and from j for the gratificat 
which proofs are taken for correction. Game, (gfim) </. 

Galoohc, (ga'li’ish) u. (F., tSj). galocha, a clog.] An gauie-oock ; bra' 

overshoe a gaiter tij cot er tho leg and iipirer part of hunted for game 

tho foot. Game, (gam) r, 1. 

Galvanio, (gal-van'ik) a. Portaining to galvanism ; — to play for a \ 

containing or exhibiting galvan- ^ yrp. gamed; ppr 

ism. Galramic hatterp, .any aj)- Game-cook, (gam' 

j»ai-atn8 for genemtiug eleetiieity A Gameful, (guiub 

by chemical action; - two nl.atos frolicsome, 

of diflerent metiils, one positively Gamekeeper, (g.ai 

aficctod by the brine or acid in- ^ |j ij p of game, c.spocia! 

turjumed and the other negative, Game-leg, (guni'l 

with a Tvire or conductor- to trans- wrong, j A 

jrrit tho electric cur rent tlrrrs Galvanio Battery. Gamely, (ganrTo) 
geiioratoii ; — a number of similar jrlabrs, ])Iaced alter- iror; pluckily. 


cloth for lining. 

Gome, (gum) n, (A.-S. gamcn, play, joke, IceL 
guvum, joke, Gor. j/u man, jest. | S))ort of any kind ; 
jest; frolic mockery; derision hence, object of 
lidicule; butt;— an exercise or jday for amuaemeut 
or for strikes ; trial of sti-ength, skill, or hazard a 
single match at play; — advairtage in xrlayittg ; — a 
scheme pursued; irreasirro plair!rod;~field sport; chase; 
falcoirry, Ac. ;— .‘iirimalB jmrsued or shot at, as deer, 
hares, grouse, Ac. ; — j>l. Public contests hr divei'sions 
for the gratificjitioir of tho ))eopU!. 

Game, (gfiin) a. Heady to fight to tire last, like a 
game-cock; brave; xducky ;— j-roi-tainiirg to aitinrals 
hunted for game. 

Game, (grmr) r, i. To jday at any sport or diversion ; 
— to play for a stake or i>rize;~to gamble;— imp. & 
pp. gamed; ppr. gaming. 

Game-cook, (gam'kok) n. A cook lu-ed or used to fight. 

Gameful, (gum 'fool) «. Full of game; sportive; 
frolicsome. 

Gamekeeper, (g.^rnbcivcr) n. One who h.-ts the care 
of game, especially in a jrark or irreservo. 

Game-leg, (guni'Jeg) ?j. [W. cam, or ga^n, crooked, 

wry, wrong.] A lanro or crooked leg. 

Gamely, (ganrTe) udc. In a game or courageous man- 
iror; iduckily. 


nately one svlKivy the other, TrsusvUy of silver arid ziirc. Gamesome, (gam'sunr) a. Gay ; BiK>x*tiv6; frolicsome, 
c.alleil from tho iirvontor, Volta, Volt^iic Irattcry; — Gamesomely, (gum'srrnr-le) adr. In a gamesome luan- 
rrow a kind of tr-orrgh diviilcd inb» conniai’tmcnts, iier; irrerrily; irlayfully, 

into which double irlatos of zinc and coirpcr soldered Gamester, (gam'stfr) n. [Errg. game, and A.-S. tteora. 


togeth r are juit ; the loTvor imrt of the irlates is sub- 
merged in tho acid, and the upper p.urts are eoiuicittiHl 
by a inetiUlio rod so as to transmit tlu; wdiole electric 


leader.] One addicted to gaming ; one accustomed io 
Xjlay for money or other stiiko.s ; a gambler ; — one en- 
gaged in play ; irartncr in a game. 


Ibroe geiioratoil -the gjdvanic battery i.s necessarily (ramin. (gam'in) n. [F.] A neglected oiid unruly 


less xTOW-erful than the eloiarical, hut its j)OTvor is 
more continuous and avai iable. 

Galvanism, (garvan-izm) 7i. [Prom Gulcani, of 
Bologma, the discoverer.] Electricity dcvolopetl by 


child in the streets ; a city arab. 

Gaining, (gum'ing) 7i. Act of conte.sting a game for a 
prize or stake ;-~xwactico of playing cards, dice, A«,, 
for money ; gambling. 


chemioal action between diflerent substances without Gammer, (gam^rner) Jt. [Contracted from godmolAer, 
the aid of friction. A.-S. gamcdcr.] An old wife— coirelative of 

Oalvanist, (garviun-ist) 9!. One vemed in galvanism. as applied to an old mam 

OaLvoniset (gal'van-Tz) v. t. To aiffect witli galvanism ; Gammon, (gam'un) «. [Sp. jamon, ham. It. gainhoni. 
—to plate 01 ' coat with metal by means of g^vauisin ; a big leg.] The thigh of a hog pickled and amokoa 
— to restore to oonsoiouenoss by giUvanio action; — imp. or dried; a smoked ham; — b^kgammon itti- 

pp. galvaAiaed ; pp7\ galvanising. position or hoax ; humbug. 

Galvanconeter, (gal-van-om'et-gr) n, [From galrun- Gammon, (gaiu'uu) v. U To make bacon < 3 i;-~v. t. To 


or dried; a smoked ham; — b^kgammon im- 


position or hoax ; humbug. 
Gammon, (gam'uu) v. t. To 


Gammon, (gam'uu) v. t. To make bacon ctf u. i. To 
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beat in tbe game of backgammon ;-~to impose on by 
improbable stories : to hnmbug : — imp. A pp. gam- 
moned; ppr. gammoning. 

Oammoningy (gam'un-ing) n. Lashing; seising; — 
especially the lashing by which the bowsprit is at- 
tached to the prow of the ship. 

Gamut* ^fam'nt) n. [G. gammas the third letter of 
the Greek alphabet, and the name of a musical 
note.] The s^e — so called from the lii'st tone of tlie 
model scale of Guido, which v-jw repiuseuted by 
gamma. 

Gamyi (gam'e) a. Having the flavour of dead game 
when kept uncooked until tainted showing an uu- 
jielding spirit to the last. 

d^der* (gan'dgr) n. [A.-S. gaiuh'u, Gor. gana^ L. 
anscr.} The male of the goose. 

Ctogt C^ng) 71. fA.-y., Dan., D., <fc Ger. gmuj^ Sw. 
yd/ig, a going i)aco, gait, way.) A going a nuiulHjr 
going in company ; a crew ; a band : a troop ; — iH>rt»ou 
of a ship’s crew detfiiled for 8j[)ocial service ; — in min- 
ing, a course or vein ; — (he substiuiue wdiich contains 
the ore; agangue. [><*/)/ .J 

Gang* (gang) v.i. [A.-S. giwgau.]^ To go; to walk. 
Gang-board, (gaiig'bdni) n. A Intanl or plank, w-ith 
cleats for stejM, used for walking into or tmt of a 
vessel. 

Ganglion, (gang'gle-on) n. [L., G. goggllou^ a swelling, 
a tumour.] A collectitni of nerve cells from which 
nei*ve fibres itre given off in one or more <lircction.s ; — 
a globuloi', hard, indolent tumour, situated on a 
tendon, generally about the wrist. 

Ganglionic, (gang-gle-onlk) a, Detaining to a gang- 
lion. 

Gaaiprene, (gang'gren) n, [F. from G. gaggroh^o, from 
grainein, to gnaw, eut. J The first stage of mortifi- 
cation of living flesh — so termed fi'oni its eating away 
the flesh. 

Gangrene, (^iig'gren) r, t. To mortify i*. /, To In- 
come mortifiou or putrescent ; to lose vibvlifcy. 
Gangrenous, (gang'gren-us) «. Moitifled ; imtrified — 
srnd of living flesh. 

Gangue, (gang) n. fF. Ger. gang, a metallic vein.) 
The mineral substiince wliich incloso.s any metallic 
ore in the vein. 

Gangway, (gang^wa) v. A thoroughfare or iiaiTow 
XNissage of any kind ; — the temix)rax*y access to a build- 
ing, formed by an inclined ])laiie of wcHslen planks ; — 
a strip of xjlankirig from the quarter-deck to tlie fore- 
castle<deok ; — the ]>art of a sfiip’s side by Avl)ich one 
enters or leaves it; also the ladder or steiw attached 
thereto. 

Gannet, (gan'et) n. fA.-8. ganef, ganot^ a sea-fowl.] 
The Solmi goose, a sea-fljwl 
of the genus Pilrcdiiuit^ ’ 

nearly three feet in length, . 'I 

with a long, straight bill, - 

and palmated feet --it is 
migratory, frequenting the 
isles of Scotland in snniTncr, 
and feeds xjrincipally on i 
herring. 

Gantlet, (gantlet) v. |Froni^!| 

0. gant, all, and loojd n, to 
run.] A military or naval 
pumshment in wliich the 
offender is made to run be- Oannet. 

tween two files of men facing one another, xvho strike 
him as ho passes also Gantlope. 

Ganymede, (gan'e-med) n. In lugihology, at beautiful 
who was carried Xny Jujalter from Mount 
Ida to heaven, and made |aage and cup-bearer to the 
gods. 

OimI) (jftl) n. A place of confinement for criminals 
andmbtors. 

Gap, (gap) n, [Icel. pap, mouth.] An opening in any 
thing made by breaking or parting ; an opening iot 
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a lAassage or entrance a breach ; a flaw ;->-a hiatus; 
a chasm ; an iuteivitico ; vacuity. 

Gape, (gap) T. i. UV.-S. pwtpaw, to open, looL gapa, to 
giue, to open.] To open the mouth for food; to crave; 
to look and long for; to desire earnestly to stretch 
from weariness: to yawn;— to open and gaze with 
Avonder or surprise; to sbire; — to utter with opeu 
mouth to seek to injure or devour ; — to divide or 
sei)arate Avith fissures or crevices to have a hiatus, 
as betAveen vowels, or a paAise or break iu the memi- 
ing or Avonl8:~iwtv>. & pp. gaped; pjgr. gaping. 

Gape, (gAp) u. The act of gaping ;— the Avluth of the 
mouth when ojKUieil, os of biuis, fishes, d:c. 

Gaper, (gAp'yr) n. One who gajics; one Avho stares 
foolishly one Avho craves or covets. 

Gar, (gar) v. I A.-S. gar, dart.] A fish of the pike 
family, having a long, iKunted head. 

Gar, (gar) v. t. (Go. gwra, to make.] To force ; to 
comjiel. 

Garb, (gaii») n, [Norm. P. garbs, tlress, garbe, Hus. 
//<’W#.J Clothing, i'spfciaihf, oflicial or ai>propriaie 
ilmss ; -fashion or mode of dress; external axi])eui‘uuce: 
liHiks. 

I Garbage, (g^irb’uj) n. [O. Eng. garhash, F. garbn, to 
I make tine, j Uofuso jAarts of flesh ; olfaJ ; the reibso 
I matter from a kitchen gross or immoral language 
I or Avriting. 

! Garbed, (gjirbd) a. Dressed : htibitoti. 

I Garble, (gar'bl) v. /. |F. garbrlvr, to examine, from 

Ja cribeHiiM, aliii d to tmwn', to scjvmde.J To silt or 
bolt; — to pick «>nt such jun ta of us may serve a pur- 
jKwe; tonnitilatu; to corrujit; — iwp. A pp. garbled; 
Pi>r. garbling. 

Garbler, (gaFbler) v. One Avho garbles, sifts, selects. 
Garboard, (gAFlx'ird) n. 'i'he lii'st ))laiik fastuned on the 
keel i>n the i>uisidu. 

Gardant, (gunl'ant) o. (F. ganfrr, to look.] In 
/nrahlrg, in a full faced ptJHition, or in the act of 
looking at tlio observer - ajq died b> an animal. 

Garden, (gar'dn) a. A: 8p. jard'm, it. giartiino, 
A. -8. gmrU, L. hortus, garden.] A juiico of ground 
for the cultivation of Irnits, flowers, or vegetables; 
— a rich, well-cultivated Mjxit or tract of countrj'. 
Garden, (gar’iln) v.i. To lay out or to cultivate a 
garden ; to labour in a garden; — iai2i. & j>p. gardmiod; 
ppr, gardening. Igarden. 

Garden, (gar'dn) a. lieloiiging tt» or pnjducod in a 
Gardener, (gar dll -er) n. One avIio mnkcH and tends a 
gaiAlcn ; a liorticuJturist. 

Gardening, (gilr'dn-ing) n. The art of laying out and 
cultivating gardens. 

Garden-mould, (gjiFdn-mbld) n. Mould or rich mel- 
low' earth suitable for a garden. 

Garden-stufiT, (gar'dn-stui) v. Plants gvoAving in a 
garden ; vegetuides for the table. 

Garden, (giVr'don) n. A fish of the roach kind. 

Gar-fish, (gur'fl.sli) n. A long and slender luarJrio fish, 
Avith a sliaip, jiointed snout, ujijieariug on the Drltish 
coasts l>ef(>re tlie mackerel season. 

Gargarism, (gaFgar-izm) >t. A liquid preparation to 
gai'gie the throat. 

Gargle, (guFgl) v. i. [Ger. gurgel, throat, gargebi, to 
gargle.] To wash or rinse, as the mouth or throat :-~ 
itnp. &, pp. gargled; pgr. gargling. 

Gargle, (gaFgl) n. A liquid preparation foi* washing 
the mouth and throat. 

Gargoyle, (gm*'g<iil) n. [F. gargonille, from g«rgmiillir.\ 
A projecting water-gjjout in ancient buildings, carved 
grotewiuely. 

Garish, CgAr'ish) a. [A.-S. gar, or ftrom Soot, pair, a 
strijie, G. gnuros, proud.] Gaudy: showy ; fine 
glaring; glittering extravagantly gay ; flighty. 
CKurishly, (gilFish-Te) ttdv. Gaudily ; shoAvily in a 
wild or flighty manner. 

GazishneM, (gftFish-nes) n. Finery ; gaudineM ; osten- 
tation In dxess or mniiner;— flighty or extraTagwit Joy. 
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0«(laiid| feirland) n. (F. imirUmdt, It. yhirUmda,.} 
A wreath ot caplet made of tN^chee, flowen, 
featiberit dco. ; a corcmal;— the top; the principal 
thiiiig, or thing most prized;-— a collection of little 
j^ted pieces ; an autholo^. 

0Ktland, (g&r'land) v. t. To crown or deck ^th a 
garland <k pp, garlanded ; ppr. garlanding. 

G^lie, (g&r'lik) n. fA.-S. gdrUdc^ from gdr^ 

'and leetc, leek.] A plant of the genus Allium^ having 
-a bulbous root, a very strong smell, and an acrid, 
pungent taste. 

Cfarment, (gar'ment) n. [0. Eng. & Norm. P. panu-- 
nunit, from garriir.] Any article of clothing, as a 
coat, a gown, &c ;—pl. Clothing in general ; (Iress. 
0amer, (gitr'ner) n. [F. pmticr, Ir. geimeal, Scot. 
girnel, from L. granum, grain.] A granary; a building 
or place where grain is 8tore<i. 

Gamer, (g&i/nsr) v, t. To store in a granary : — imp. 
&,pp. garnered; ppi\ gamering. 

Gajmeti (g&r'net) n. {P. grmat.] A mineral of a 
deep-red colour, occurring in symmetrical twelve- 
sidra crystals ; it consists of silica, alumina, and 
lime, with more or less oxide of ii'on or manganese ; 
— -a sort of tackle fixed to the main-stay, and used to 
hoist the cargo. 

Ohunish, (gAr'nisli) v. t fP. garnir, A.-S, icarraan, to 
take care.] To adorn ; to embellish ; — to ornament, 
as a dish with something laid about it ; to furnish, 
as a fort with troops ; — to warn : to give notice to : — 
imp. & pp. garnished ; ppr garnishing. 

Garnish, (gar^nish) n. Decoration; ornament; — some- 
thing set round a dish as an ombollishment ; — fettei-s. 
Garnishment, (gar'nish-ment) n. Ornament: deconi- 
tion ; — warning or legal notice to one to appear and 
give information to the court. 

Garniture, (gaPne-tur) n. That which garnishes ; em- 
bellishment ; — ^furniture dress. 

Garret, (giWet) n. fP. gueritt, Sp. garita, a place 
of refuge.] That part of a house which is on the 
upper floor, immediately under the roof ; an attic. 
Garreteer, (gilr'et-^r) n. An inhabitant of a garret ; a 
poor author; a literary hack. 

Gaxxiaon, (gar'e-sn) n. [F. garnison, garrison, from 
garnir, to furnish.] A body of troops in a fort or 
fortified town, to defend it against an enemy, or to 
keep the inhabitants in subjection; — a strong place in 
which troops are quartered for its security; — the state 
of being placed iii a fort for its <iefence. 

Garrison, {gar'e-au) v, t. To place trooiis in, as in a i 
fortress for its defence ; — to secure or defend by 
fortresses mannod with troops: — imp. & pp. garri- 
soned; ppr. garrisoning. 

Garrote, (gir-rfit') n. (Bp. garrotc, F. gairot, a bend- 
ing lever, from Sp. garm, claw, talon.] A Spanish 
mode of execution by strangulation, with an iron 
collar affixed to a ixxst and tightened by a screw 
until life becomes extinct. 

Garrote, (gAr-rot') r. /. To strangle with the garrote ; 
hence, to seize by tho throat from behind with a 
viewtt - choke and mb '.—imp. & pp. garroted; ppr. 


garroting. 

Cwrroter, (gAr-rot^^r) n. One who seizes a ])er 80 ii by 
tho throat from behind with a view to choke and rob 
him. (talkativeness; loquacity. 

Gaanrulity, (gAr-ul'e-te) n. Quality of being garrulous ; 

Garrulous, (gai*'U‘lus) a. [L. gan'uliift, from pom'rt?, 
to chatter.] Talkative ; loquacious ; chattering. 

Garrulously, (gAr'u-lus-le) adv. In a garrulous or 
talkative manner. 

Garter, (g&i-'ter) n. [F. jarreiihre, It. garretto, bend 
of the knee, from Sp. garra, claw,] A string or baud 
tised to tie a stooking to the leg -the badge of the 

« st order Of knighthood in Great Britain, iusti- 
by „BdW(«d, ifl., and. consisting of a garter, 
p^iari ordw Itself r-*lhe htnad ai- 
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Garter, (gAr'tgr) v. t. To bind with a garter;— to in- 
vest with the order of the Garter: — imp. & pp. garter- 
ed; ppr. gartering. 

Garth, (gAi’th) n. [W, gardd, garden.] A dose; a 
yard ; a croft; a garden a dam or wear for catch- 
ing fish. 

Garum, (gar'um) 7i. [G. paron.] A sauce much prized 
by the ancients, made of small fish preserved in 
pickle or brine. 

Gas, (gas) n. [P. gaz; perhaps from A.-S. gdst, Ger. 
geist, spirit.] Any aeriform elastic fluid ;--carbur- 
etted hyilrogeii, commonly obtained from coal, and 
used for illuminating purposes. 

Gas, (gas) r. t. To burn off any thing light with gas, as 
hairs or thread. [gas. 

Gasalier, (gas'a-lcr) n. A chaudolier arranged to bum 
Gascon, (gos'kon) n. A native of Gascony, in France ; 
a boaster : — also Gasconader. 

Gasconade, (gas'kon-M) ti. [P. from Gascon, an in- 
habitant of Gascony, the jjoople of which are noted 
for boasting.] A Ttsjast or boasting; a vaunt; a bra- 
vado. * 

Gasconade, (gasTcon-ad) v.i. To boast; to brag; to 
vaunt; to bluster: — imp. &. pp. gasconaded; ppi\ 
gasconading. 

Gaseous, (gii'se-us) a. In the form of gas or an 
aeriform fluid ; — lacking substance or solidity ; tenu- 
ous. (pipes, brackets, &c. , for gas-lights. 

Gas-fitter, (gas'fit-er) n. One who puts up and adjusts 
Gash, (gash) v. t. [F. hache, Ger. & D. hackc, hatchet.] 
To make a gash or lung, deep incision in, particu- 
larly in flesh &pp. gashed; ppr. gashmg. 
Gash, (gash) n. [From the verb.] A deep and long 
cut, jMirticularly in flesh. (ful, 

Gashful, (gash'fool) a. Full of gashes ; hideous; fri^t- 
Gasifleation, (gas-if-c-k0.^shan) n. The act or process 
of converting into gtw. 

Gasify, (gas'e-fi) v.i. [Eng. pa.t and L. facere, to 
make.] To convert into gas, as by the application of 
heat, or by chemical processus: — imp. & pp. gasified; 
■ppr. gasifying. 

Gasket, (gas'ket) n. [F. garcette, Sp. caxeta.] A fiat, 
plaited cord, used to furl tlie sail, or tie it to the yard 
w’hen furled. 

Gaskins, (gas'kins) «, pi. Wide, open hose. 

Gas-meter, (gas'mGt-cr) An instrument for meas- 
uriitg the quantity of giis consumed at a particular 
place. 

Gasometer, (gas-om'et-er) «. A reservoii* for coal 
gas; — chemic^ instrument for holding, testing, or 
mixing gases, 

Gasometry, (gas-om'et-ro) n. Art or practice of measur- 
ing gjises. 

Gasp, (gasp) r.i. (Sw. giispa, Dan. gispe, to gape, 
yawn. ] To open the mouth in panting for breath ; — 
to labour for breath ; to respire convulsively or 
violently to pant with eagerue-ss ;--to long for; — 
V. t. To emit breath with ov>eu mouth and spasmodic 
action of the lungs ; to breathe with effort : — imp, 
& pp. gasped; ppr. gasping. 

Gasp, (gasp) «. A laboured respiration ; a painfbl 
catching of the breath, especially iii the agonies of 
death. 

Gasping, (gasp'ing) w. Catching breath by opening 
the mouth wide ; — a passionate wish or desire. 
Gas-pipe, (gas'pip) w. A pipe for the conveyance of 
gas. (exliilarated. 

Gassy, (gas'e) a. Full of gas ; gaseous ; hence, inflated ; 
Gas-tar, (gas'tAr) u. Coal-tar w'hich is produced in gas 
works. 

Gasteropod, (gas't§r-d-pod) m [G. gaatSr, stomabh, and 
pona, podox, foot.] A molliiscous animal having a 
fleshy ventral disk) Which serves to take the place of 
^'eet. - (Belougiug to the stomach. 
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hxm G. gastiTf belly, and L. loqui^ to apeak.] One 
who appears to speak from bis stomach ; a ventrUo* 
quist, [flammation of the stomach. 

Oiuitritis, (ga8>tri‘'ti8) n. [O. pastSr, stomach.] In- 
Gaitrol(H^, (gas-trol'o-je) «. [G. gastSr, stomach, and 

logos f discourse.] A treatise on the stomach. 
Oastroxnanoy, (gas'tvo-man-se) n. fG. the 

belly, and manteia, divination.] A kind of divination 
among the ancients, by means of words uttered from 
the stomach. 

Oastrcmomer, (gas-tron'o-mer) n. fG. gastSr, belly, 
and 11 omo«, law.] One who is fond of good living ; an 
epicure ; a glutton. 

GiMtronomy, (gas-tron'6-nie) n. The art or science of 
good eating ; epicurism. 

Gate, (gilt) u. fA.-S. gmt, gat, gate, Icel. ffata.] A 
passage-way iu the wall of a city, a grand edifice, and 
the like; also, the frame of timber, &c., which closes 
the passage ; — a frame .stojiping the passage of ivater 
through a dam or lock; — an avenue; a nieiuis of 
entrance. 

Gate-house, (gat'hous) n. A structure forming an 
entrance to a park, ijublic building, or mansion ; a 
lodge. 

Gate-way, (gat'wrt) «. A passage through a fence or 
wall ; a gate ; also a fi*aine, aich, or the like, in 
w’hich a gate is hung. 

Gather, (gaTii'er) r. t. fA.-S. gaderian, from gndor, 
at the same time, together.] To bring togeth(;r; to 
collect ; to assemble ; to congregate ; — to harvest ; to 
cuU ; to pick ; to pltick ; — to gain ; to acquire ; — to 
contract; to compact ; to unite in one body or interest; 
to consolidate ; to draw' together, as a piece of cloth, 
by a thiead ; to pucker ; to plait; — to derive, jis an 
inference; to infer; to conclude; — c.i. To come to- 

gether; to collect; to congregate ;~-to increase; — ^to 
come to a head, as a sore ; — to draw an inference : — 
into. & pp. gathered ; pgr. gathering. 

Gather, (gaTii'er) n. A i)lait or fold in cloth ; a ))ucker. 
Gathers, (gaTH'er-?r) vi. One who gathers or collects. 
Gathering, (gaTU'sr-ing) n. That which is gathered or 
brought together; — a crowd; an assembly; — a tum- 
our suppurated or maturated ; au absciess. 

Gaud, (gawd) n. fL. gaudiuvi, joy.] A piece of 
worthless finery ; a trinket. 

Gau^ly, (gawd'e-le) adv. In a gaudy manner ; osten- 
tatiously. [showiness; finery. 

Gaudiness, (gawd'e-nos) n. Quality of being gaudy ; 
Gaudy, (gawd'e) a. Ostentatiously fine ; showy ; — g.iy ; 
meny; festal. 

Gauffer, (gawf'er) V. f. [F. gatf/nr.] To plait, crimp, 
or flute ; to golfer, as lace. * 

Gauge, (gaj) t-. t. [F. Jaugn\] To measuio r>r tt> 
ascertain tlio contents of, as of a jiiije, puncheon, 
hothead, or the like;— -to measure the cajwicity or 
ability of ; to estimate ; to aseei-tain by test or trial .' 
— Viip. <fe pp. gauged ; p/n\ gauging. 

Gauge, (gaj) n. An instrument to determine dimen- 
sions or capacity ; a standard of any kind ; — dimen- 
sions ; estinnate ; — any ai)paratus for measuring the 
state of a phenomenon ; — position with reference to 
a vessel and to the wind;- -the depth to winch a vessel 
sinks in the water ; — the <Iistance betiveen the rails of 
a railway the calibre of a gnu ;— the size of metidlic 
wire or rwls. 

Gauger, (gaj'gr) n. One who gauges or measures the 
contents of casks, barrels, A;c. an excise officer who 
measures the quantity and tests the quality of ca.sks of 
excisable liquor. 

Gauging, (guj'ing) w. Tlie ai-t of measuring tlio eon- 
tents or capacities of vessels, 

Gaul, (gawl) 71. A native or inhabitant of Gaul or of 
ancient France. 

Gaunt, (gant) a. [Perhaps from A. -8. getcaned, pp. 
of gewanian, to diminish, to wane, W. gwan, weak, 
poor.] Lean ; mea^; pinched and grim. 


Gauntlet, (g^Vlet) n. [F. ganUUtt from pranti 
glove.] A large glove with plates 
of metal on the back, worn as l|^ 
part of the defensive armour in mpk 
ancient times;— a long glove cover* 
iug the wrist. 

Chi.uze, (gawz) n. [F. gaze, Sp. 

(/«so.] A very thin, sliglbt, trans- 

parent stuff of silk or linen. Gauntlet. 


jmrent stuff of silk or linen. Gauntlet. 

Gauzy, (gawz'e) a. Pertaining to or resembling gauze; 
thin ns gauze. 

Gavel, (guv 'el) ii. [F. jarslls, take.] The ground; 
— tribute ; toll ; gabel ; — the end of a building ; gable ; 
— A small heap of wheat, rye, or other groin not tied 
up the mallet of a presiding officer. 

Oavial, (gav'e-al) n. [The East Indian name.] A 
species of crocodile found in India. 

Gavot, (ga-vot') n. [F. gavotte, It. gavotU,)^ A 

lively dance performocl after the minuet. 

Gawk, (gawk) u. [A.-S. gnu, gdc, L. cuculus.] 

A cuckoo a simpleton ; a booby ; — Hcot., gowk. 

Gawky, (gawk'e) a. Foolish and awkwaM ; clumsy ; 
clownish. 

Gawky, (gawk'e) ??. A follow who is awkward from 
lieing overgrown or from stuiiidity. 

Gay, (ga) [F. gai, It. gaio.] Airy; merry; cheer- 
ful ; sportive ; — fine ; showy ; bright ; brilliant ; 
gaudy ; — specious ; — addicted to sensual pleasure ; 
loose ; dissipated. 

Gayety, (gil'e-te) n. Chocrfidness ; airiness ; mirth ; 
merrimont : acts or entertainments prompted by or 
inspiring merry delight— used often in the plural; — 
finery ; riiow. 

Gayly, (ga'le) adv. 'Witli mirth and ft-olic ; merrily ; 
— splenditlly ; showily. 

Gayness, (gtl'nes) 71 . Gayety ; finery. 

Gaysome, (ga'sum) a. Full of ^lyety. 

Gaze, (gaz) v, i. [G. agazesthni, to bo astonished, Go. 
gi lmii, to smite, to be terrified.] 'J’o fix the eyes in a 
steady and earnest look ; to gape ; to stare r. t. To 
behold W'itli earnest attention ; to view steadfastly : — 
imp. h pp. gazed; pjyi\ gazing. 

Gaze, (gaz) n. A fixed look ; a look of eagernoss, won- 
tler, or admiration ; — ^the object gazed on. 

Gazeful, (guz'fool) a. Looking intently ; staring. 

Gazelle, (ga-zd') n. [P, frtuu A. gdzal, a wild goat.] 
A small, swift, elegantly fonn- 
ed species of nntoloi>e, cole- i \ 

brated for the lustre and soft 
expression of its eyes. It is WBfr 

found in Northern Africa and ^|Ei| 

Gazer, (giIz'er) 1 ^ One who gazes 

Gazette, (ga-zet') ?i. (P., It. ro t M 

gazzetta.} A newsimiier ; especi- lY jm\ *(' 
allg an official newspaper or 

Gazette, (ga-zet') r. t. To insert * 
or publish in a gazette; to an- Gazelle, 

nouiico officially imp. & ip- gwetted ; j?ipr. gazet- 
ting. 

Gazetteer, (gaz'et-tSr) n. A writer of news, or on 
officer appointed to publi.sh news by authority ; — the 
title of a newspajier ; a gazette ; — a geographical dic- 
tionary ; a book of topography -a descriptive work 
in alphabetical form on subjects of geneim or useful 
knowledge. 

Gazing-stcok, (gOz'ing-stok) 71 . A person gazed at 
with curiosity— usually as an object of loathing or 
ctm tempt. 

Gazon, (ga-z66n') n. (F. gnzon, turf.] Pieces of turf 
used to line iiaropets and earthworks in fortification. 

Geaa, (g&n) n. [F. guigne.] The wild chem 

Gear, ^6r)n. \A.S. genra, gearufa, ptoymon.] Ap- 

paratus; furniture; accoutrements; drees; habits; 



OiDaniexi^ H^hamess for horses or cocen; draught traces 
or tackle {-f^riches ; possessions ;-~a toothed wheel, or 
toothed wheels collectively. 

Oeiur, (g6r) r. t. To dress ; to put on gear ; to har- 
hess -imp; pp. geared; ppr, gearing. 

Gearing, (^f'ing) n. Harness ; a tram of toothed 
Wheels ftn* trammitting and varying motion in 
machinery. 

Gmuring-chain, (ger'ii«-chan)n. An end less chain, with 
regular proieotions like those of a rack, passing like a 
helt around toothed wheels, and transmitting motion 
between them. 

Geat, (Jet) 71. \D. tint] The hole through which metal 
runs into a mould in casting. 

Geok, (gek) n. fGer., A.-S. fjeae, cuckoo.] A fool ; a 
simpleton; — a jibe; a jest. 

Geok, (gek) v,L To jest at; to flout ; to sneer at ; — v.t. 
To cheat ; to gull. 

Gecko, (gek'6) n. A nocturnal lizard of the Saurian 
genus, having flattened toes and shai*}) claws, by 
means of which it is enabled to run upon walls and 
ceiling. 

Gee, (je)i>. 1 . rA--S. (ffffan, to go, F. dia, gee.) To 
turn to the ofl-sidc or from the driver— said of cattle 
or a team — used in tlio imperative: — imp. &, 2*P‘ gecd; 
ppr. geeing. 

Gehenna, (giJ-hen'na) n. [L. Oefienna, G. Omina.'] 
Tlie valley of Hinnom, near Jenisaloni, a receptacle for 
all the refuse of the city, perpexual flre.s being kept 
ujpin order to prevent pestilential eflluvia; — in the 
New Testament, hell. 

Gelatinate, (jC-lat'iu-at) v. t. To convert into gelatine 
or into a substance rcsojiibling jelly ; — r. i. To be 
converted into gelatine: — also Gelatinize : — iuqh iipp. 
mlatinated; ppr. gelatinating. 

Gelatination, (je-lat-in-a'shun) n. Act or i)roccs8 of 
converting or being turned into gelatine. 

Gelatine, (jel'a-tin) ». [R pMat 'na\,^p. It. (/(’lothta, 
from L. </(•/«»•<’, to congeal.] An animal substance or 
organic tissue, soluble in hot water, and congealing 
into a tremulous jelly. It exists almost pure in the 
skins of some fish, and from the boiling of these is 
fonned ning-gUm; from the Iniiling of lux>fs, &c. is 
forineil glue; and from the boiling of hides, &c. is 
formed fize. 

Gelatinous, (jol-at'in-us) a. Of the nature and 
consistence of gelatine ; resembling jelly; viscous: — 
also Gelatine. 

Gold, (geld) r. t. [Ocr. geilcn^ grlteu, T). ffUdt y,] To 
castrate; to emasculate; — to deprive of any thing 
essential to deprive of anv thing exceptionable ; to 
expurgate : — imp. & ]>p. gelded or gelt ; ppr. gelding. 
Gelding, (geld'ing) n. Act of castrating;— a castrated 
animal ; es/*fciitUp, a horse. 

Gelid, (jelld) n. [L. gelid u.^, from grla, frost, cold.] 
Cold ns ice ; very cold. 

GeUdity, <jel-id'c-te) n. Extreme cold ; the state of 
being frigid; freezing also Gelidness. 

Gelidly, (jel'id-le) adv. Coldly ; frigid l 3 \ 

Gem, (jem)7J. [L. gt'mma.] A bud;- a precious stone 
of any kind, esiiecially when cut and polislied for 
oriinmoiit ; a jewel 

Gem, (jem)r. t. To adorn with gems or precious 
stones -to embellish ; to stud with detached Ijeautiea 
or ornaments ; — v. i. To bud ; to gciminate :~imp. 


pp. gemmed ; ppr. gemming, 
Gemel, (Jem'el) n. f F. gmea u. 


^ni. geniellt, from L. gemin- 
its, twin.] A pair— term 
us^ in heraldry. 

Geminate, (jemMn-at) a. 
>Houbled; formed or existing 


m Nairn also Geminous. 
used to^;^'e-ni) n. pL [L. 
highest gtiMnui. ] A 
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containing the two bright stars, CoBter andi Pollux: 
—the third sign of the aodiac, which the sun entem 
about the 25th of May. 

Gemmate, (iem'mit) a. [L. gemmotuB^pp, of 
to put forth buds, from pemma, bud.] Having buds ; 
reproducing by buds. 

Gemmation, (jem-mU'shun) n. Budding ;— the atrange- 
ment of buds on the stalk ; — the period of the 
expansion of buds. [or resembling gems. 

Gemmeous, (jem'e-us) a. [L. gtmmeuB.] Pertaining to 
Gemmule, (jem'fd) n. A little gem or bud. 

Oemmy, (jem'e) a. Full of gems ; bright ;— sparkling 
like a gem : neat ; smart ; spruce. 

Gemsbok, (jemz'bok) «. [Ger,, from gmiBc, chamois, 
and bok, buck.] A species of the mitelope foimd in 
Soutli Africa. 

Gem-sculpture, (jem'skulp-tur) n. Art of engraving 
designs on precious stones — when done in relief or 
raised work it is called cameo; when cut into the 
stone or ^low the surface, intaglio. 

Gendarme, (zhang'dami') n. [F. geuB d'ameB, men at 
arms.] An armed policeman in j^nce. 

Gender, (jen'dgr) n. [F. genre, L. genuB, from gignere, 
to beget.] »Sex, male or female; — in grammar, a 
difference in words to express distinction of sex;— 
kind ; sort. 

Gender, ( jei/dcr) v. i. To beget ; to engender ;— v. i. 
To co])nlato ‘.—imp. pp. gendered; p>pr. gendering. 
Genealogical, (jen-e-a-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to 
genealogy, or the descent of persons or families; — 
exliibiting the descent of a pei son or family from on. 
ancestor. [descent of persons or families. 

Genealogist, (jen-e-al'o-jist) n. One who traces the 
Genealogy, (jeii-tVaro-je) n. [G. genealogia, penea, 
birth, race, and logon, discourse.] An account or 
history of the descent of a person or family from an 
ancestor ; a pedigree regular descent of a person 
or fanuly from a progenitor ; lineage. 

Genera, (jenVr-a) n,, pi. of genun. 

Generable, ( j eii ' ^jr - a - hi ) a. [L. gen erabilitt, from 
gni crave, to beget.] Capable of being generated or 
produced. 

General, (jcn'cr-al) a. [F. from L. gc»n.7.) Relating to 
a genus or kind ; pertaining to a whole class or order, 
— comprehontling many species or individuals ; — lax 
in signification ; not ))reci 80 or particular; abstract-, 
not specific ; universal common ; public ; vulgar; — 
widely Bj)ro.ad ; extensive ; prevalent ; usual. 

Gencr^, ( jen'er-al) 7t. The whole ; the total ; — the 
main or chief jjart ;~tho public ; the vulgar ; — the 
chief or head of a body or community; — tlie com- 
mander of an army ;— a military officer commanding 
a brigade or division of an aimy. 

General-assembly, ( jen'cr-al-as-sem'ble) n. The highest 
court of the Free Church and of the Established 
Cliurch of Scotland. [beat of drum. 

Generale, (zhen-ci’iil) w. [F.] A calling to arms by 
Generalissimo, (jen-er-al-is'e-mo) n. [It., F. gdn^raliB- 
1 si7)je.] The chief commander of an ai‘my or military 
force. 

Generality, (jen-cr-al'e-te) n. The state of being gene- 
ral ; a general or vague statement or phrase ; — the 
main body ; the bulk ; the greate.st part. 
Generalization, (JeTi-er-al-e-za'shun) n. Act of gene- 
ralizing, or of bringing individuals or p^ticulara 
under genera or classes. 

Generalize, ( jen'er-al-iz) v. t. To bring under a genus 
or under genera to use with a more extensive appli- 
cation : to make universal in application, as a formula 
or rule ; — to derive, as a genus, or as a general con- 
ception, or principle; — v. i. To form classes or genera; 
to take general or comprehensive views imp. ds pp. 
generalized; ppr. generalizing. 

Generally, ( jeu'gr-al-le) adv. In general ; commonly ; 
extensively, though not universally in the mninj 
without detail ; upon the whole. 
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0«iier»ldiip, (jenV-al-ship) n. Office of a MiieTal;-~ 
exercise dr the fanotione of a general ^-~a]dU and con< 
duct of a general officer. 

Oanerant, ( jen'er<ant) a. [L. peaera»ur, j) 2 W. of pe«e- 
rare.) That which generates; productive principle 
or Ibrce ;-~a line, surface, or solid, generated by the 
motion of the gmerairix. 

Odserate, (jen'gr-at) v. t. [L, peneraref generatum.} 
To beget ; to procreate to propagate ; to engender ; 
—to ori^ate by chemical process ; to produce-; to 
cause & pp. generated; ppr. generating. 

Generation, (jen-tr-a^un) u. Act of begetting; pro- 
creation; propagation ;— act of producing; production; 
formation ;— that which is generated ; progeny ; off- 
spring ;— form of generation ; race ; breed ; kind ; 
stock ; — ^period of generation ; the whole number of 
human Mings living within a certain time ; an age, 
usually calculated at 33 years ; each successive period 
and race of men ; — descendants from the same stock ; 
family; genealogy;— formation of a geometrical magni- 
tudeby a moving point or body. 

Generative, (jeirer-at-iv) a. Having the power of 
generating or producing ; prolific, 
fmerator, (jen'er-at-gr) n. One who or that which 
generates ; — a vessel in which steam is gcncratocl ; — 
the principal musical sound or sounds by which others 
are im)duced. 

Generatrix, (jen'gr-iv-triks) oi. [L.] The point or the 
mathematical magnitude which, hy its motion, gener- 
ates another magnitude. 

Generic, (jC-ngi-'ik) o. Pertaining to a genus or kind ; 
— ^ve^ comprehensive — op^josed to specific. 

Generioally, (je-ngr'ik-al-lo) adv. With regard to a 
genus or an oxtensivo class. 

Generosity, (jon-gr-os'e-te) n. fL. gevrrontan.] Mag- 
nanimity ; nobleness of heart and feeling ; high-toned 
sentiment ; — liberality in giving ; munificence ; bounti- 
fulneaa. 

Generous, (jen'gr-us) a. [L, gencronm.] N<»Mo; 
hononrablo, as extraction ; — magnanimous ; high- 
spinted ; — liberal ; bountiful ;— strong ; full of spirit, 
wine; — full; abundant, as hospitality; — lively; 
sprightly, as a steed. 

Generously, ( jen'gr-us-le) adv. Honourably ; nobly ; 
freely ; liberallj^ ; handsomely. 

Gencrousness, (jen'er-ua-nes) v. The <iuality of being 
generous ; magnanimity ; nobleness ; — liliei-ality ; , 
munificence. 

Genesis, (jen'e-sis) n. [G. geufns, from {figvesfhai, to 
beget, be born.] Act of producing or giving birth or 
or^n ; production; formation; origination; — the 
first book of the Old Testament. 

Genet, (jen'et) v. [Sp. horse.]* A small-si/ed, well- 
proportioned, ^Spanish home ; a jennet. fF. gfvette^ 
Sp. ginetta.] A carnivorous animal, allied to the 
civet, of a gray colour, spotted and handed with black 
or brown, and found in the south of Europe and in 
Afirica.^ 

Genethliacs, (i6-neth'le-aks)u. fO. gnuthlios, lielonging 
to one’s birth.] The science of calculating nativities 
or predicting the future events of life from the stirs 
wMch preside at birth. 

Genetic or Oenetioal, ( jen-et'ik) «. Pertaining to the 
creation or mode of production of any thing. 

Geneva, (je-ne'va) n. fF. geniiirre, juniiWr, L. juni- 
perus.] A spirit distilled from grain and flavoured 
with juniper-berries. [inhabitant of Geneva. 

Genevan, (je-ne^van) a. Belonging to Geneva; — ^an 
GenUd, (je'ne-al) a. [Ij. genial it.] Contributing to or 
ooncemra in propagation or production ; productive ; 
—sympathetically cheerful and cheering festive ; 
enlivening ; merrv ; cordial. 

Getdality, (je-ne-al'e-te) n. Quality of being gonial; 
gayety; sympathetic cheerfulness. 

^niially, (jS^ne-al-le) adv. By genius or nature; 
naturally; cheerfbMy. 
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Genialnesfl, (je'ne-al-nes)n. The quality of being genial; 
cheerfhlneeB. 

Geniottlated, ( Je - nik 'fi • lat • ed ) a, [t, gmiatlnni, 
diminutive of penu, knee.] Bent abruptly at an angle, 

; like the knee. 

Genioulatioa, ( jS-nik-fi-lS,'shun) n. State of being ben t 
I abruptly at an angle ; knottinesa fdisjfiosition. 

Genie, (zben-e') n. [R] Inclination ; bent of mind ; 
Genii, (jS'nC-i) n. One of a fabulous class of beings, 
created of fire, and capable of assuming any fonu, or 
of iHJComing invisible at pleasure. 

Genio, (jen'e-o) [It] A man of a particular tum 
of mind. 

Genital, (jen'it-al) a, [L. gmi tails, from gignerc, to 
I beget.] Porhaining to generation. 

I Genitals, (jen'it-alz) n. pi. [L. genitalia, sc. vimlmt.'] 
j The sexual organs. 

Genitive, (jen'e-tiv) n. [L. genitivus, from gignere, 
to l)oget.] A case in tiie declension of nouns ex- 
I pressing such relations ns are expressed in English by 
I of or belonging to ; |K)ssessive case. 

Genitive, (jon'o-tiv) a. Perbiining to or indicating 
! source, origin, jKJssession, and the like. (father. 

I Genitor, G'Ju'it-cr) n. One who procreates ; a sire ; a 
Genius, (jO'ne-us) n. [L. gniiv.'t, from giguere, to begot, 
bring forth.] A tutelary deity supposed by the 
ancients to preside over a man's life and fortune; — 
the protecting 2 )Ower of a jwirticular man or locality ; 
— the animating spirit of a people or genemtiou ; — 
lieculiar structure of mind ; individual talent or 
faculty; disjwsition ; hence, bent, inclination, or 
a 2 >titude for any kind of intellectual labour; — a s})ecial 
gift or strength of mind ; uncommon intellectual 
powers ; sixjcifioally, gift of imagination ; power of 
invention or origination : intuitive i)erc 0 ption ; — a 
n)an cjidowcd with the highest mental gifts; a thinker 
('r writer of the liighost order; " 2 )revaiUng character ; 
sifirit; tendency. 

Genoese, (jeii'd-ez) n. 'J'he language of Genoa ; an 
inhabitant of Genoa;— pi. The people of Genoa. 
Gent, (jent) u. Abbreviation for gentleman. 

Genteel, (jen-tCT) a. IF. & b}). gnitU, L. gnitilis, from 
gens, race, family.] Possessing or exhibiting the 
(qualities belonging to high birth ami breeding ; woll- 
bi-ed ; easy in manners ; — elegant in appearance ; 
graceful ; decorous ; — jiolito ; refined ; polished ; ele- 
gant ; fashionable. 

Genteelly, (jcn-tcl'le) odr. In a genteel Tuanner. 
Genteelness, (jen-tcrno.s) ??. Quality of being genteel ; 
elegance ; ijoliteness. 

Gentian, (jen'she-an) n. (F. gentinve, h. gevtumn.] A 
genus of idants of scveml s]HJCics. The root, which is 
of a brownish-yellow colour ami very bitter, is of 
common use aa a tonic, stomachic, antisc2)tic, and 
febrifuge. 

GentiancUa, (jeu'she-an -el-la) n. A genus of perenninl 

I dants jUlieil to the gentian, found in turfy or boggy 
and in the south of England — one species produces 
beautiful blue flowers, hence a kind of blue colour. 
Gentile, Cjen'til) n. [L. gentilu, Iwlonging to tlie same 
peojdo or nation.] One of a gentile or noii-Jewish 
nation; a worshiiijMjr of false gotls; a heathen; a pagan. 
Gentile, (j^n'til) n. Belonging to the nations at large 
as distinguished from the Jews; of pagan or heathen 
jieople denoting a race or country. 

Gentilism, (jen'til-izm) n. lleatheriisin ; paganism ; 
worsliip of false gods. 

Gentility, (jen-tiFe-te) jj, [li. gent} litas.] Politeness of 
manner ; graceful and ea!«y mien or behaviour ; state 
or quality of being ^nteel. 

Gentle, gent if is.] Well-bom ; of a good 

family or respectable birth ; — soft and refined in 
manners ; bland ; mild ; meek ;— quiet and docile ; — 
soothing; treating with mildness. 

GentlefoUs, [Geafteand/efE] Persons 

of good breeding and fax^y. 
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Odalitoiiiaii, (Jien'tl>mati) n. A man who is well-hom ; 
one who is of good £uni]ij;~-on6 of gentle or refined 
manners ;*-one who bears arms but has no title ;->>a 
title of courtesy the attendant of a man of rank 
or oflSicial station ,~-pL Citizens ; people- a common 
appellation in popular assemblies. 

O^tlemanly, (jeu'tl-man-le) a. Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or becoming a gentleman ; ])oIite ; complaisant. 
0entlemaiilin6ss, (jen'tl-man-lo-nos) n. The act of 
being gentlemanly ; well-bred behaviour. 

Oendeness, (jen'tl-nes) n. State of being weU-born or 
well-bred j-^entility; softness of manners ; sweetness 
of disposition; mildness of temper; suavity;— meek- 
ness ; tenderness mild or considerate treatment. 
Gentlewoman, (jen'tl-w60m-an) n. A woman of good 
:&mily or of good breeding;— a woman who waits 
about the person of one of high rank. 
Gentlewomanlike, (jon'tl-w66m-an-lik) a. Becoming a 
gentlewoman; ladylike. 

Cf^tly, (jen'tle) adv. Meekly ; mildly ; tenderly ; — 
softly ; slowly ; — without roughness or violence. 
Gentoo, (jen-t6(V) n. A native of India or Hindostan ; 
a Hindoo. 

Gentry, (jen'tro) n. fFor gentlery, from gentle.^ People 
of birth and good breeding ; the class of people be- 
tween the nobility and the vulgar. 

Genuflection, (je-nu-flek'shun) n. [L. grnu^ knee, and 
fitetere, to bend.] Act of bending the knee, i)artic\ilarly 
in worship. 

Genuine, (jen'G-iu) a. fL. genninus, from tfenus, birth, 
i*aoe.] Belonging to, or proceeding from, the original 
stock ; native ; natural ; real ; true ; unadulterated ; — 
authentic ; pure ; unalloyed. 

Genuinely, (jen'u-iu-le) adv. In a genuine manner; 
naturally ; sincerely. 

Genuineness, (jen'u-in-nes) n. State or qiiality of 
Wng geuuino ; purity ; reality ; sincerity. 

Genus, (je'nus) n. [L., G. genos, from gennaein.] A 
race ; a class ; a kind ;— in logic, a class embracing 
several particulars ; a universal predicable of difleront 
subjects or qualities ; — in natural science, an assem- 
blage of species possessing curtain characters in com- 
mon ; a tribe comprising one or more divisions of 
animal, mineral, or vegetable bodies, larger than a 
species, but subordinate to an order or family ; — ^in 
music, the general name for any scale. 

C^oentrio, (je o-sent'rik) a. [G. ge, earth, and keniron, 
centre.] Having reference to tlie earth as centre ; in 
relation to or seen fi-om the earth, in contradistinction 
, to heliocentric, as seen from the sun. 

Geode, (jo'od) «. fG. ge, earth, and eidos, form.] A 
rounded nodule of stone, containing a small cavity, 
usually lined with crystals. 

Geodesy, (je-od'o-so) jo [G. ge, earth, and tiaidn, to 
divide.] Mathematical survey and measnremoiit of 
the earth’s surface ;— that branch of practical geometry 
which determines the figure of the earth, the areas 
and boundaries of largo iwrtions of its surface, its 
elevations or heights, and the intensity of gravity in 
difTerent regions, by actual measurement. 

Geognoatiu, Qe-og-nos'tik) a . Pertaining to a knowledge 
we structure of the earth ; geological. 

Geognosy, (je-og'no-se) n. fG. ge, the earth, and 
gignOshein, to know.] Science or study of the struc- 
ture of the oai’th. 

Geogony, (i6-og'6-ne) n. [G. ge, the oart-h, and gone, 
birth.] Tne doctrine of Uie formation of tlie earth. 
Geographer, <jS-og'ra*fsr) w. One who is versed in 
geography. fgraphy. 

Oeof^phioal, (jS-6-grafik-al) «. Pertaining to geo- 
Geographioaliy, (je-o-grafik-al-lc) adv. In a geographi- 
cal mauner. 

Geography, (jC-og'ra-fe) m [G. geographic, ge, the 
earth, and praphi, desciiption.] A general description 
of the earth, its physical divisions into seas, rivers, 
mountains, plaius, duo., and the minerals, plants, and 


animals in each ; its i)olitioal divisions into countries, } 
kinf^oms, states, cities, dm. ; — a work or book con- I 
tainii^ such. | 

Geolog^, (je-6-loj'ik-al) a. . Pertaining to geology, or 
the science of the earth. [geology. 

Geologist, ( jS-orb-jist) n. One veised in the science of 
Geologic, (je-ol'o-jiz) r. i. To study geology ; to make 
geological investigations : — imp. & pp, geologized ; 
ppr. geologizing. 

Geology, ( jC-ol'o-je) n. [G. ge, the earth, and logos, dis- 
couise.] Tlie science which treats of the structure and 
mineral constitution of the globe, with special refer- 
ence to the dilfereut strata of which it is composed, 
the visible changes that have taken place in its organic 
and inorganic matter, the causes that have produced 
these, the effect they have liad in altering its out- 
ward configuration, the duration of each geol<^ckl 
era or epoch, and the antiquity of the globe. 

Geomanoy, (je'o-man-se) «. [G. ge, the earth, and 

nianteia, divination.] A kind of divination by means 
of figures or lines, formed on the earth, and after- 
ward on paper. [to geomancy. 

Geomantic, (je-o-man’tik) o. Pertaining or belonging 
Geometer, (je-om'et-cr) n. [G. gS, the earth, and 
inetrm, measure.] One skilled in geometry; a geo- 
metrician. (determined by geometry. 

Geometrical, (jc-b-met'rik-al) a. I’ortaining to, or 
Geometrically, (je-o-njet'rik-al-le) adv. According to 
the rules or laws of geonictry. 

Geometrician, (jo-oirj-e-trish'c-an) n. One skilled in 
geometry ; a geometer. 

Geometry, (jO-om'e-tre) n. [G. geometria, from g^, the 
earth, and metrein, tt> measure.] The science of ex- 
tension, magnitude, or quantity, either in theory or 
in practice; — that branch of mathematics which 
investigates the relations, properties, and measure- 
ment of solids, surfaces, lines, and angles. 

Geoponical, (je-o-pon'ik-al) a. [G. ge, the earth, and 
2 > 0 H 08 , labour.] Pertaining to- tillage of the earth or 
agriciilture. 

Oeoponios, (jC“‘~>*Pon'iks) n.sing. [G. ta gtOponika.l 
The art or science of cultivating the earth. 

Georama, (je-O-ra'ina) n. [<j. ge, the earth, and oi'ama, 
sight, view,] An invention for exhibiting, on a 
hollow sphere, a general view' of the earth’s surface. 
George, n. An ornament worn by knights of the 
garter, having the figure of St. George on horseback. 
Georgian, (jorj'e-an) a. Pertaining to the reigns of 
the four Georges in Great BriUiin. 

Georgic, G’orj'ik) n. (G. biblioo. gcorgikon, from gg, 
the earth, and ergon, work.] A rural poem ; a poeti- 
cal composition on the subject of husbandry. 

Geoscopy, (jo-os'ko-pe) n. [G. ge, the earth, skeptes- 
thai, to view'.] Knowledge of the earth, ground, or 
soil, obtained by insi)ectiun. 

Gerah, (ge'ra) v. [11. grrn/i, a bean.] A small piece 
of money among the ancient Jews— nearly three half- 
pence. 

Geranium, (je-nVno-um) n. [L., G. prmnos, crane.] 

A geinis of plants having a beak-like torus or 
receptacle. Most of the species liave showy flowers' 
and a pungent odour— popularly called crane’s bill. 

Germ, (jsnn) 71. [L. genuen, from gcrere, to bear.] That 
which is to develop an embryo ; fin ovary ; a bud ;— 
that from ■which any thing springs ; origin ; first 
principle. 

German, (jer'nian) n. [P. germain, L. gei'manus.} 
Brother ; one closely related ; near of kin. Cousins* 
german, children of brothers or sisters ; first cousins. 
German, (jer'man) a. Belonging to Germany. 

German, (jer'man) n. [L. Germanus, neighbour, i. e., 
of the Gauls.] A native or inlxabitant of Germany; 

— ^the German language. 

Germane, (jer-man') a. [L. g^vanusJ] literally, near 
akin; hence, closely allied; appj|;opriate or fitting; 
relevant. 










|tt«oe of timber or iron in a floor, j^Urding or binding 
the others together. 

Oirdle, ^rdl) n. [A.-S. gprdel, from oyj'dati.] That 
which gbrds or encircles: etpecially, a OMid which en- 
droles the body:— incloeure ; circumference; — the 
zodiac a fillet round the shaft of a column a round 
iron plate for baking. 

Oirdle, (g^rdl) v.t. To bind with a belt or sash; 
— to inclose; to environ to make a circular incision 
through the bark and alburnum of a tree, to kill it : 
— imp. & pp. girdled ; ppi\ girdling. (woman. 

Girl, (gsrl) a. [A.-S. ceorl.] A female child or young 

Girlhood, (ggrlhood) «. The state or time of being a 
girl. 

Girlish, fggrrish) a. Like or befitting a girl;~pertain- 
ing to the youth of a woman. 

Girushness, (ggrl'ish-nes) n. The quality of being girl- 
ish ; the character or manners of a girl. 

Gim, (ggm) v. i. To grin ; — to gnash the teeth ; to fret. 

Girt* (gert) V. t. To gild ; to sunound i—iiup. & pp. 
girted ; ppr. girting. 

Girt or Girth, (ggrt) w. [A.-S. ftf/rd.] A band or strap; 
especially, one by w’hich a siuldle is fastened upon the 
back of a horse ; — the measure round the body, aa at 
the waist or belly ; the circumference of any thing. 

Girth, (ggrth) v. t. To bind with a girth. 

Gist, (jist) 11 . [F. giste, from g^Mr, to lie, L. jaePre.] 
The main imint of a question ; the point on which an 
action rests ; the pith of a matter. [a guitar. 

Gittem, (git'tgrn) n. A stringed instrument of music ; 

Give, (giv) V. t. [A.-S. gi/un, Icel. gefa, Gor. geben.] 
To bestow ; to impart ; to gi-aut to transmit ; to 
deliver ; — to utter, as an opinion or advice ; — to com- 
municate, as tidings ; — to pay tlie viiluo of;-- to lend, 
as attention ; — to yield to ; to expose ;— to allow ; to 
permit; toeraiwwer; — toafford; to 8uiii)ly ; to furnish; 
— ^to render what is due ; — to pronounce, as a sentence 
or judgment to vent, as a shout ; — to produce or 
show, as a result ; — to emit ; to send forth ; — 1^) atl- 
^ot ; to apply ; to devote :—to pledge, as one’s word ; 
to offer, as one’s hand to allow or admit in argu- 
ment : — V. i. To yield to force or picssure ; — to move; 
to recede — used in many of the senses of the transitive 
verb with a preposition following: — imp. gave; pp. 
given ; jjpr. giving. [stower. 

Giver, (pv'gr) n. One who gives; a donor; a be- 

i^ving, (giv'ing) n. Act of bestowing ; contribution ; 
—false assertion or allegation ; pretence. 

Gizzard, (giz'grd) n. [F. gdsipr.] An cidarged part 
of the alimentary can^ in birds. 

Glabrous, (gia’brus) a. [L. glaber.'] Smooth ; having 
a surface without hairs or any unevenness. 

Glacial, (gWshe-al) a. [L. glvciaUn, from glades, 
ice.] Pertaining to ice or its action ; XKU'tjiining to 
glaciers having a glassy apjiearance, as crystals. 

Glaciate, (glft’she-at) v. i. To convert or turn* to ice. 

Glaciation, (gla-she-a'shun) n. Act of freezing ; con- 
gelation;— process of becoming covered with glaciers. 

i^oier, (glk'she-er) n. [F. from L. glades, ice.] 
An immense mass of ice, or snow and ice, formed in 
the region of perpetual snow, and moving slowly 
down mountain slopes or valleys. 

GlaoU, (gla’sis) «. [F., Ger. glait, smooth, even.] 

An easy, insensible slope ; especially, a sloping bank 
serving as a parapet to the covered way. 

Glad, (glad) a. (A.-S. Icel. gladkr.] Happy; — ^well 
contented ; joyous ; pleased ; — wealing a gay or bright 
appearance; cheerful; — pleasing; exhilarating; — ex- 
pressing joy ; animated ; :^iant ; delighted ; joj^ul. 

efiad, (glM) V. t To make glad ; to affect -with 
pleasure ; to cheer ; to gladden ; — imp. dt 2^2^* 


jrladded ; ppr. gladding. 

GQadden, (glad^n) v. 1. [A.-S. gladian.] To make glad ; 
to cheer: to please ; to exhilarate ; — v. i. To be or 
become flM; to lejoioe imp. d( pp. gladdened; ppr. 
gladdening, • 


Glade, (gldd) n. [W. golen, cleat.] An open passage 
thiongh a wood ; a cleared space in a forest. 

Gladiate, (gla’de-at) a, [Ij. gladius, sword,] Sword- 
shaped : resembUng a sword in form, as the legume 
of a plant 

Gladiator, (glad'e-ilt-^) n. [L. gladius, sword.] A 
sword-player ; a prize-fighter ; especially, in ancient 
Rome, one who fought in the arena for the enter- 
tainment of the people. [folly. 

Gladly, (glaii'le) adv. With pleasure ; joyfblly ; cheer- 
Gladness, (glad'nes) n, State or quality of being glad : 
Joy; cheei^lness. 

Gladsome, (glad'sum) a. Pleased ; joyful ; cheerful 
causing joy, pleasure, or clioerftilness ; pleasing. 
Gladsomeness, (glad'sum>nes) n. The state of being 
gladsome; pleasure of mind. 

Glair, (glar) n. [A.-S. glare, amber.] The white of 
an egg any similar viscous, transparent substcmce. 
Glair, (glilr) r. t. To smear with the white of an 
egg ; to varnish '.-—imp. & pp. glaired ; ppr. glairing, 
Glairine, (glar'in) n, A glairy substance which forms 
on the surface of thermal waters. [ties. 

Glairy, (glur'c) a. Like glair or partaking of its quali- 
Glamour, (glam'ov) n. Witchery, or a charm on the 
eyes, making them see things differently from what 
they really are. 

Glance, (glans) n. [Ger. gfanz, brightness, D. & loei 
glam, shining.] A sudden shoot of light or splen- 
dour -a sudden look or darting of the sight ; a quick 
turn of the eye momentary view ; a glimpse ;— a 
name given to some minerals with metallic lustre. 
Glance, (glans) v. i. To shoot or dart a ray of light or 
splendour ; - to fly oft’ in an oblique dii-ection; — to 
smitch a momentary or hasty view ; — to make an 
incidental or passing reflection; to allude; — to 
twinkJo ; — v. t. To shoot or daft suddenly or 
obliquely ’.—imp. & pp. glanced ; ppr. glancing. 
Glance-coal, (glans'kOl) n. Anthracite ; a mineral 
composed chiefly of carbon. [—transiently. 

Glancingly, (glan8'ing-le)a<h;. By glancing;— obliquely; 
Gland, (gland) a. [L. glans, ncoru.] A ceil or collection 
of cells, having the i)owor of secreting some peculiar 
substance from the blood or animal fluids a small 
cellular spot or duct which secretes oil or aroma, 
as ill orangu-pecl any very small prominence. 
Glanders, (glan'derz) n. [From f/lawf.J A contagious 
disease of the mucous membrane in the nostrilB of 
horses. 

Glandiferous, (gland-ifcr-us) a. [L. glans, acorn, and 
/erre, to bear.] Bearing acorns or other nuts. 
Glandiform, (gland'o-form) a. [1a glans, aoom, and 
forma, shape.] In the shape of a gland or nut. 
Glandular, (gland'fi-ler) u. Containing or supporting 
glands ; consisting of glands. 

Glandulation, (g]and-u-hVt>hun) n. The situation and 
structure of the secretory vessels in ]>lants. 

Glandule, (gland'fll) n. |F. glandule., L. glans.] A 
small gland or secreting vessel. 

Glandulous, (gland’u-lus) a. Containing glands: con- 
sisting of glands ; x^crtaiuiiig to glands ; resembling 
glands. 

Glans, (glanz) n. [L.] The vascular body which 
forms the apex of the jienifi ; — jiessary ;— an acorn. 
Glare, (glar) n. [Dan. gtar, Icel. gler, glass, L, clarus, 
clear.] A bright dazzling light;— a fierce, piercing 
look ;— a viscous transparent substance ; glair. 

Glare, (gliir) v. i. To shine with a bright, dazzling 
light;— to look with fieioe, piercing eyes;— to be 
ostentatiously splendid ; — v. t. To shoot out or emit, 

08 a dazzling light : — imp. ii pp. glared; ppr. glaring, 
Glareous, (glar'e-us) a. Resembling the Vhite of an^?; 
egg ; viscous and trauspamnt or white. 

Glaring, (glkr’ing) a. Clear ; brilliant light ; notori- 
ous ; open and bold ; barefoot. 

Glaringly, (glftriing-le) adv: In a glaring maunars 
openly ; dearly ; notoriously. 
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Olastf (glas) n. {A.-B. gldUt B., Ban., Sw., & IceL 
glMH,} A nard, mttle, transparent substeutwe formed 
V with fixed alkalies ;—a looking-glass ; 

a mirror ;—a glass filled with running sand for meas- 
uring time; the time in whi<di a glass is exhausted 
of its sand ; hence, measure of time ; destined period 
of life a drinking glass ; a tumbler ; wine glass ; — 
the quantity contained therein : draught a xierspec- 
U.r9 instrument; telescope; spy glass; opera glass, 
& 0 ,; — an instrument to indicate the weight of the 
air; barometer;— pi., Spectacles. 

Olaas, (glas) v. t. To see, as in a gloss ;— to reflect, as 
in a mirror; — to cover with glass; to glaze: — imp. 
A pp. glassed ; ppr. glassing. 

Cllass*blower, (glas'bl5-5r) n. One whose business is to 
blow and fashion glass. 

Glass-blowing, (glas'bhi-ing) n. Act or iirocess of 
making gloss vessels by inflation— one end of a tube 
is dipped into the melting pot and lifts a quantity of 
metal at the discretion of the blower, who breathes 
into the other end, and distends it with air into the 
, required size and form. 

Glass-cutting, (glaskut-ing) n. Act or process of 
ornamenting or engraving glass ware by grinding 
parts of the surface witii emery and water on a 
metallic wlieel. 

Glassful, (glosTOol) n. The contents of a glass. 
Glass-furnace, (gloa'fur-nas) w. A furnace in which 
the materials of gloss are melted. [polishes glam. 

Glass-grinder, (glas'grind-@r) n. One who grinds and 
Glass-house, (glas'hoiis) n. A house where glass is 
made ; a manufactory of ghiss. [smooth. 

Glassiness, (glas'e-nes) n. (.Quality of being glassy or 
Glass-work, (glas'wurk) n. Manufacture of glass; — 
pi. The place where glass is made. 

Glass-wort, (glas'wurt) n. A plant which, when 
burned, yields soda — used in the manufacture of glass. 
Glassy, (glas'e) a. Made of glass ; vitreous ; — resem- 
bling glass in its properties. 

Glauber’s-salt, felaw'bgrz-sawlt) n. [From Glauber, a 
German chemist. J Sulx)hate of soda, a well-known 
cathartic. 

Glauoesoent, (glaw-ses'ent) a. [G. glaukos, blue-gray.] 
Having something of a bluish-hoary apx^oaranco. 
Glauco|US, (glaw-kd'j)i8) n. [G. glaukon, sea-greou, and 
dps, eye.] A genus of birds — the great w'uttle bird 
found in New Zealand. 

Glaucous, (glaw'kus) a. [L. glavcm, G. glaukos.] Of 
a sea-green colour ; — covered with a fine bloom or 
fine white powder easily rubbed off, os that on a blue 
plum ora cabbage-leaf. 

Glave, (glav) n. [F. glaive, Ij. gladiuR.'\ A broadsword; 
— ia curved cutting weapon used by infantry in ro- 
jMliing cavalry. 

Criaae, (glaz) r. t, [0. Eng. glQ,fte.'\ To furnish with 
glass, as a window ; — to cover or overlay with a thin 
surmce, as earthenware ; — to niako smooth and glossy, 
as cloth ; — ^to coat with the yolk of an egg, as ijastry, 
ham, &c : — ^to give a s))ccious appearance to ; — to gloss 
over : — imp. A pp. glazed ; pp)\ glazing. 

Glase, (glaz) n. The vitreous coating of pottery or 
jramehsun ; glazing. 

diSBSr, (glaz'§r) n. A workman who glazes pottery, &c. 
Ghtsier, (ghi'zhgr) n. [Prom glaze or pioss.] A dealer 
iu |[lass one who sets glass, especially, window glass. 
Glamng, (glazing) n. The act or art of setting window 
glase ; the art of crusting witli a vitreoiis substance, 
or of polishing, smoothing, or rendering glossy the 
ghuw or glass-like substance with which any sui-face 
is inernsted or ovorhud. 

Gleam, (glem)n, [A.-S. gleam, from gldwan, to shine.] 
A shoot of light ; a beam ; a ray brightness ; splen- 
dour. 

Gleam, (gl6m) v. i. To shoot or dart, as rays of light ; 
—to shine; to cast light;— to flash:— imp. & pp. 
gleamed; ppr. gleaming, j 

Gleaming, (glem'ing) n. A shoot dr idiooting of lig^t ; 
a sudden flmh. 

Gleamy, (glem'e) a. Darting heame Of light ; fhushing. 
Glean, (glen) v. i. [F. glaner, to glean, W. glan, 
clean.] To gather after a reaper, as grain;— to collect 
with patient and minute labour ; to select^ ae pass- 
ages from an author ; to cull the best or fairest wr- 
tion of ; — v. i. To gather stalks or ears of grain left 
by reapers ‘.-^imp. k pp. gleaned ; ppr. gleaning. 

Glean, (gl£m) n. A collection made by gathering here 
and there. 

Gleaner, (glen'Qr) n. One who gathers after reapers ; 
one who collects, as parts or numbers, with patient 
labour. 

Gleaning, (gleri'ing) n. Collecting what is left by 
reapers ; gathering iu small parcels ; — that which is 
collected or gathered. 

Glebe, (glCb) n. [P\ gltbe, L. gleba, clod.] Turf ; soil ; 
ground ; — the land belonging to a parish church or 
ecclesiastical benefice. [cloddy. 

Gleby, (gleb'e) a. Pertaining to the glebe ; turfy ; 
Glede, (gled) ?i. [A.-S. glida, glioda, probably from 

glldan, to glide.] The common kite of Europe, a 
rapacious bird. 

Glee, (gl6) n. [A. -8. gleo, joy, song, gledwiau, to jest, 
sing.] Joy ; merriment ; mirth ; ]>articularly, the 
mirtii enjoyed at a feast ; — a composition for three or 
nmre voice-s; a part song; a catch ; a round. 

Gleeful, (giuTool) a. Meny: gay; joyous. 

Glceman, (gle'nmn) n. An itinerant minstrel or 
musician. 

Gleesome, (glo'sum) o. Full of merriment ; joyous. 

Gleet, (glct) V. i. To flow in a tliin, limpid humour, 
as water. 

Glen, (glen) u. [A.-S. fl'/o?, from W. gtpu,] A 
secluded and narrow valley ; a dale. 

Glenlivet, (glen-liv'et) ». A superior Scotch whisky, 
named from the district in u’hich it is made. 

Glenoid, (glen'oid) n. [G. glenocidSe, from gleni, 
socket, and eidos, form.] A jmrt having a sliallow 
cavity. 

Gliadine, (giru-dln) n. [G. glia, glue.] The viscid 
X)ortion of glue ; a yellow substance obtained from 
gluten. 

Glib, (glib) a. [F*. glib, slippery, D. glihheren, glippen, 
to slide, A.-.S, glid, L. glaher, smooth.] Smooth; 
slii)i)cry; — voluble; easily moving, as the tongue; 
fluent ; flippant. 

Glibly, (glib'le) adv. In a glib manner. 

Glibness, (glil/nes) n. Smoothness; slipperiness; — 
volubility of the tongiie. 

Glide, (glid) v.i. [A.-S. glidan, I), glyden.'] To 
move gently or smoothly ; to pass rapidly and easily, 

:i8 over a smooth surface ; to flow gently, as a river : 

— ivip. k pp. glided; ppr. gliding. 

Glidingly, (glid'ing-le) adc. In a smooth, flowing 
manner. 

Glim, (glim) n. [Ger. glim, glowing, a spark.] A 
light or lamp— term used by sailoi’s. 

Glimmer, (glimVr) v. i. (Ger. glim mem, to glimmer, 
glimmeu, to shine faintly.] To give feeble or scattered 
rays of liglit ; to shine iaintly and unsteadily: — hup. 

1 kpp. glimmered; ppr. glimmering. 

Glimmer, (glim'er) v. A faint light ; feeble, scattered 
rays of liglit : — mica ; glist. 

Glimmering, (glim'er-ing) n, A faint gleam of light ; 
a Ijiint view ; a glinqise ; a notion or faint idea. 

Glimpse, (glimps) ». [D. glimpen, to shine Ihintly.] 

A weak, faint light ; a flash or gleam of light ; tran- 
sient brightness ; — a brief passing view ; a short 
transitory enjoyment a faint resemblance ; a faint 
notion ; an inkling. 

Glint, (glint) n. [Scot] A glimpse ; glance ; gleam. 
Glint, (glint) v. i. To glance ; to peep forth, os a 
flower from the bud, 

GUst, (glist) n. Mioa ; ghmmer. * 
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CQiiten, (glis'n) v. i. [A.-S. glUian^ Qw. gltUam,} To 
■parkle or shine ; especially ^ to shine with a mild, 
subdued^ and fitful lustre ^ pp. glistened; 

fflwter, telisi't§]^ n. Glitter ; lustre ; splendour. 

Glister, ^lis'tfr) v. i. [Qer. glistem.] To be bright ; 
to sparkle ; to shine ; to glisten : — imp. & 
glistered; ppr. glistering^ 

emitter, (glit'sr) v.i. (Sw. glittra, Icel. glitra, A.-S. 
gliteman.] To sparkle with light;— to be showy, 
i^cious, or striking, and hence attmetive. 

Gutter, (glit'gr) n. A bright, sparkling light; bril- 
liancy ; splendour ; lustre ; sparkling show. 

Gloaming, (glom'ing) n. [Scot, from A.-S. glomvng.] 
The fall of the evening ; dusk ; twilight. 

Gloat, (glot) V. t. [Sw. glutta, to peep.] To look 
covertly or with side glances ; to gaze with eagerness, 
desire, or lust ; to see with malignant and revengeful 
satiefaction : — imp. &. pj). gloated ; 2>pr. gloating. 

Gloating, (glotlng) a. Looking with earnestness; 
^ing greedily, lustfully, or malignantly. 

Crlobated, (gl5bAt-od) a. [L. globare, to make into a 
ball, globus, ball.] Having the foiTU of a globe ; 
M)horical ; spheroidal. 

Globe, (gl5b) w. [L. globus.] A round or spherical 
body ; an orb ; a ball ; a sphere : — 
a body, every part of whose surface 
is equidistant from the centre ; — 
the earth; the planet wo inhabit ; — 
pi. Two spheres of metal, paper, 
or other matter, on whose convex 
surfaces are drawn a map or figure 
of the earth or of the heavens, called 
terrestrial and celestial globes. Olobe. 

Globe-fish, (glob'fish) n. A fish wiiich, by inflating an 
abdominal sac, can swell out its body to a globular 
shape. {nearly no. 

Globose, (gldb'os) a. Round ; spherical ; globular, or 

Globosity, (glO-bos'it-e) n. The quality of being round; 



Globous, (glob'us) a. Bound ; spherical ; globose. 

Globular, (glob'u-ler) a. Globe-shaped ; spherical, or 
nearly so. [globosity ; sjjhericity. 

Globularity, (glob-u-lar'e-te) n. State of being globular ; 

Globule, (glob'ul) w. [L. globulus, diminutive oi globus.] 
A little globe ; a small particle of matter of a 8}fiierical 
form — term applied to small red particles which swim 
in a thin liquor, called serum, and constitute the blood. 

Globulet, (glob'u-let) n. A globular j)article. 

Globulous, (glob^u-lus) a. Having the form of a small 
sphere ; round ; spherical ; orbicular. 

Glomerate, (glom'er-at) r. t. [L. gloyuerare, glomernt us, 
from glomus, biill. ] To gather or wizul into a Iwill or 
rounded mass : — imp. & pp. glomerated ; 2 >in'. glomer- 
ating. 

Glomerate, (glom'§r-at) a. Gathered into a head or 
heap ; — formed of a congeries or number. 

Glomeration, (glom-er-ri'slmn) n. The act of forming 
into a ball or spherical body;— that wliich is formed 
into a ball. 

Gloom, (glOOm) n. [A.-S. gl6m.] Obscurity; thick 
shade ; partial or total darkness ;~ cloudiness or heavi- 
ness of mind ; melancholy ; sadness ; tuuroseueBs ; 
sullenness. 

Gloom, (glOom) v. i. Tcmhine obscurely; to glimmer : — 
to appW dark, dismal, or gloomy ; to be dejected or 
sullen: — imp. & pp. gloomea; ppr. glooming. 

Gloomily, (glOOm'e-le) adv. Obscurely; dimly ; dismally. 

Gloominess, (glOom'e-nes) n. State of being gloomy ; 
obscurity. 

Gloomy, (gl66m^e) a. Dark ; destitute of light : imper- 
fectly iUuminated ; dim ; dusky ; — depressed with 

^oom ; dq}ected ; downcast ; heavy at heart. 

CNbrifieatioa, (gl6-re-&-kd'shan) n. Act qf giving gloryi 
1 — state of beii^glorififfd. 


and/<merf, to make.] To make glorious ; to exalt 
to i^ise in words; to laud especially, to praise, 
magnify, or extol in worsldp ; to give all the glory to, 
as God to raise to a divine or heavenly state ; to 
make eternally blessed imjp. pp, gloi^d ; ppr. 


Glorious, (glo^re-us) a. [F. glorieux, L. glirriosus.] J 
Possessing divine attributes; all perfect; entitled to ^ 
highest adoration, as God ‘.—illustrious ; noble ; excel- 
lent; renow'ued ;— boastful ; proud; haughty; osten- 
tations: — gmiid; splendid; magnificent. 

Gloriously, (glo're-us-le) adv. In a glorious manner. 

Glory, (glO're) «. [L. glona, allied to clams, bright, 

cluar.] Brightness; splendour; magnificence;— honour; 
l>raise ; fame ; renown ;— the divine presence ; the 
manifestation of it; the ark of the covenant; — ^tho 
divine perfections ; — praise and adoration due to God ; 

— boavonly state ; the happiness of the redeemed ;— 
circle of rays round a head or figure in painting ; — 
cause or ground of excellonco or of honouiable |»dde ; 

— boastfulness; arrogance. 

Glory, (glo're) r. i. To exult with joy ; to rejoice to 
boast: to be proud of ‘.—imp. & pp. gloried; pp»*. . 
glorying. [tion ; jn.'inifestation of pdde. 

Glorpng, (glo'ro-ing) n. Tho act of boastiitg ; exulta- 

Gloss, (glos) }>, (Ger. glosse, comment, gloizen, to shine, 

G. glossa.] Brightness or lustre from a smooth sur- 
face; polish; — a specious appearance or representation; 

— interpretation ; comment ; explanation. 

Gloss, (glos) V. t. To make smooth and shining ;— to 
render specious and plausible ; — to illustrate ; to ex- 
pl.'un : — V. i. 'J'o comment ; to nuike explanatory 
remarks ; — imp. pp. glossed ; ppr. glossing. 

Glossarial, (gloH-sil're-al) a. Containing explanation. 

Glossarist, (glos'ar-ist) n. A writer of glosses or of a 
glossary. 

Glossary, (glos'ar-e) n. [F. glossaire, from G. glossa.] 

A vocabulary of words requiring special eluoidatiOTi ; 

— a dictionary of obscure or antiquated terms; — an 
index or vocabulary to a book in general. 

Glosser, (glos'rr) u. A w'riter of glosses; a commentator. 

Glossiness, (glos'o-nes) n. Condition or quality of being 
glossy. [of a glossary or of comments. 

Glossographer, (glos-og'ra-f’cr) n. A scholiast ; a writer 

Glossography, (glos-og'ra-fe) u. [G. glossa and gmphein, 
to write.] Tho wj itiiig of glossaries or glosses. 

Glossologist, (gloB-oro-jibt) n. One who defines and 
explains ternjs. 

Glossology, (glos-ol'o-je) n. [G. glossa, tongue, speech, 
and logos, discourse.] Definition and oxx)lanatiou of 
terms; — science of language; comi)arative philology; 
liTiguistics. Iplausible, 

Glossy, (glos'e) a. Smooth and shining ; — specious ; 

Glottis, (glot'is) n. |G. gloftu, glossa, the tongue.] 
Tho narrow oi>eiuiig at tho upper pai-t of the larynx, 
between the vocal conis. 

Glove, (gluv) n. [A. - 8 . g(6f, Icel. gl6fl.] A cover for 
the hand with a 8ej)arato siieath for each finger. 

Glove, (gluv) V. t. To cover with a glove ; — imp. df pp. 
gloved; vjtr. gloving. 

(Hover, (gluv'gr) w. One who makes or sells gloves. 

Glow, (glo) v.i. [A.-S. gl&iean, Icel. to shine.] 
To shine with an intense or white heat to be bright 
or red to feel hot, as the skin to feel the heat of 
passion ; to bum ; to rage : — imp. & pp. glowed ; ppr. 
glowing. 

Glow, (glo) n. Shining heat or whito heat ; incandes- 
cence ; — brightness of colour ; redness ; — intense 
excitement or earnestness; vehemence; ardour. 

Glower, (glour) v. i. [Scot.] To stare ; to gaze in 
wonder at. ■ 

Glow-wom, (glO'wurm) n. A wjleopterous insect;— 
the female emits, in the night-time, a shining green 

light. " *' * . , . "f* "* 

Gloze» (gloe) v.i. (A.-S. gtdssi eioas, gl^tm, to glow.! 
To «btteri to wheedle ;-i-tq talk smoothly j to mtdiils 



te^ijpfat smooth over ; to palliate or ettenuate 
imp, iit pp, glosBod; ppr. gloisuig, 

OlMOt (gl5z) n. Flattery: adulation ;-~«])eciou8 show. 
OloiMUr, teldz'sr) n, A flatterer ; a fawner. 
fllue« (giOO) n. [h. gluten, gluere, to draw together.] 
A ham, brittle, brownish gelatine, obtained by boiling 
the skins, hooft, &o., of animals. When heated with 
watOr it becomes viscid and tenacious, and is used as 
a cement. 

Glue, (gloO) r. t. To join with glue to hold together; 
to unite &pp. glued; ppr. gluing;. 

Glue»pot, (gloO'pot) n. A utensil for meltuig glue. 
Gluey, (gloo'e) a. Viscous ; glutinous. 

Glum, (glum) a. Sullen ; moody ; silent. 

Glume, (gl66m) n. [L. glwua, hull, husk, from glubere, 
to bMk or ]^el.] The floral covering of 

Cnitmp, (glump) v. t. [From gluin.] To ex- \\\ // 
hibit suUenness ; to be out of humour. i 

Glumw, (glump'e) a. Sullen ; moody. 

' Glut, (glut) V. t, [L. glut ire,] To swallow WV 
greedily ; to gorge to satiate ; to sate : — Wr 
imp, & pp. glutted ; ppr. glutting. | 

Glut, (glut) w. That which is swallowed 
down; — fhll supply; overmuch; super- Glume, 
abundance ; — any thing that fills up or obstructs a 


(nuten, (gloo'ten) [L.] The viscid, tenacious sub- 
stance found in ^’ain which gives adhesiveness to 
dough ; — ^the cohesive element in blood. 

Glutmate, (gloo'tin-at) v. t. [L. glutinare.] To unite 
with glue ; to cement -ijHp. k pp. glutinated ; pjyr. 
gltttinating. [with glue. 

Giutination, (gl<M-tin-il'shun) n. The act of uniting 
Glutinative, (gl66'tin-n.t-iv) a. Teiiucions; viscous; 
fflutinous. 

CSutinout, (gldd'tin-us) a. [L. glutinosuH, from gluten.^ 
Beeembling glue ; viscous ; viscid; tenacious. 
GlUtinouaneM, (glob 'tin -us -nos) n. The quality of 
glue; tenacity. 

Glutton, (glut'n) w. [L. gluito. gluto.] One who eats 
voraciously; a goniiandizer : lieiuje, one eager for any 
thing to excess ; — carnivorous mammal, at one time 
regaraed as inordinately voracious ; the w'olvorinc — 
found in Northern latitudes. 

Gluttonize, ( glut'n -iz) r. i. To cat voraciously; to 
indulge the tmpetite to excess ; to goiTiinndizc. 
Gluttonoua, (glut'n-us) a. JJelonging to gluttony; given 
to excessive eating. 

Gluttonously, (glut'n-us-le) adv. In a gluttonous or 
voracious manner; excessively. 

Gluttony, (ghit'n-e) n. Act or xiractice of a glutton; 
excess in eating ; voracity. 

Glmerine, (glis'gr-in) n. [G. glvkue, sweet.] A sweet 
viscid liquid formed from fatty substances, and con- 
sisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Gly^ograph, (glif'o-graf ) n. A plate made by glypho- 
jnaphy, or an impression taken from stieh a jdato. 


Qly^ograpliy, (glif-og'ra-fe) «. [G. gluphein, to 

engrave, and gi'aphe, drawing.] A process of* etching 
by means of voltaic electricity. 

Gt^tio, (glip^tik) tt. Figured. 

GJlptiof, (gUp'tiks) n. eing. The art of engraving 
flgiuns on precious stones. 

Glyptodon, (glip'to-don) n. [G. glvpioe, carved, and 


edeua, tooth.] An extinct quadruped of the annadillo 
qovurM with tessellated scales, and liaving fluted teeth 
^Ibund in South America. 

Glyptography, (glii>-tog'ra-fe) n. [Q. gluptoe, caaved, 
and grapMin, to write.] A desciiptiou of the art of 
«Dgraving on p^ous stones. 

Gnarl, (nkrl) U. i. fA.-S. gngrran, Ger. knarren.^ To 
growl ; to mumur : to snarl;— also Gnar imp. & 
j)p, gaarlod; ppr, gnarling, 

Gimlr (nkrl) n. A Knot In wood :-~also Gnar. 

GuarlM, (nwM) a. Knotty ; fhU of knots. 
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Gnash, (nash) v. t. [0. Eng. gfuute, loel. ffniiia,1 To 
strike together, as in anger or pain ir. i. To grind 
or strike together the teeth A pp, gnashed ; 
ppr. gnaatung. 

C»akiung, (nash'ing) n. Grinding or collision of the 
teeth in rage or pain. 

Gnat, (nat) n. [A.-S. gnat, from gnidan, to ruh.] A 
delicate blood sucking fly of the genus Cutex. 

Gnaw, (naw) r. t. [A.-S. gnaga7t, Icel. gnaga.} To 
bite or wear away by scraping with the teeth ; to pick 
with the teeth, as a dog a bone ;— to bite in pain or 
rage ;— to fret ; to corrode ;— r. i. To use the teeth in 
biting & pp. gnawed ; gnawing. 

Gneiss, (nis) n. [(ier. gneis or gneisz.] A crystalline 
rock, consisting of quartz, feldspar, and mica. 

Gnome, (nom) n. [U. gnomdn, one that knows.] An 
imaginary being, supi>osod to inhabit the inner parts 
of the earth, and to be the guardi.an of mines, quarries, 
&c. ;“a dwai*f ; a goblin a maxim ; an apothe^. 
Gnomic, (nom'ik) a. [G. gnome, opinion.] Sententious ; 
containing maxims or reflections. 

Chiomon, (no'mon) n. [G. gnomon, from fngnoskein, 
to know.] 'I'he stylo or pin of a sun-difiil, which 
shows by its shadow the hour of the day ; — ^the index 
of the hour*civcle of a globe. [dialling. 

Onomonios, (nd-mon'iks) n. sing. The art or science of 
Gnostic, (nos'tik) n. [G. gnostikos, from gignoskein, to 
know.] One of a sect of 8(»-called philosophers in the 
first ages of Christianity — their system was a combina- 
tion of oriental theology and Greek philosophy with 
Christiamty. [their doctrines. 

Gnostic, (nos'tik) a. Pertaining to the Gnostics or 
Gnosticism, (nos te-sizm) n. The doctrines taught by 
the Gnostics. 

Gnu, (im) n. [Hottentot g^m or n^u.] A South African 
antelojK) having the neck, 
body, and toil like tliose of a ' 
horse, and single, recurved 
horns. 

Go, (go) V. i. [A.-S, gnngan, 
gA7i.\ To move or pjiss from 
one idace, station, or condi- 
tion to another ; — to proceed; 
to advance to travel ; to 
journey ; — to he an ir»grcdient Gnu. 

of to conduce ; to contri- 

Inite ; — to he apidicjihle or apply to to have recourse 
to to circulate ; to 8prea<l ; — to bo rated or valued ; 
to be worth ; — to be in motion, as a machine ; to flow, 
as a river ; — to reach ; to extend ; — to be in a good or 
ill state ; to fare ; — ^to ho m a state of pregnancy ; — to 
be loosed ; to be freed from restraint : — to be spent ;— 
to depart ; to jxjss away ; to tiie : — of various shades 
of meaning, determined by the connected words; — 
V. t. To take, as a share in an enterprise ; to bear or 
enjoy a part in : — iiu]). went ; pp. gone ; ppr. going. 
Goad, (god) ??. [A.-S. gdd, gaed.] A pointed instrument 
to urge on a beast ; hence, any thing that stimulates. 
Goad, (god) v. t. To prick ; to drive with a goad ; 
hence, to urge forward; to stimulate;— imp. & pp, 
goaded ; pp?-. goading. 

Goaf, (gof) 7i. That port of a mine from which the 
miner^ has beei» iiartiaily or wholly removed; the 

M'JlStO. 

Goal, (g51) n. [F. gaule, pole, Go. value, staff, W. g^cyal, 
goal.] The point sot to bound a race ; the mark ; the 
starting jicst ;— the end or final purpose. 

Goat, (got) n. [A.-S. gdt, L. hoedue, a young goat] 
A mammiferous quadrnp^ having cloven hoofs, and 
chewing the cud. It is allied to the sheep. 

Goat-hfum, (got'herd) n. One who tends goats. 

Goatish, (got'ish) a. Resembling a goat in any quality, 
especially in smell or Instfulness. 

Goatakiii, (gOt'skin) n. Skin of a goat ;-~dres8ed leather 
from the skin of the goat. 

Goafa-thom, (gets^thom) n, A leguminous i^t Ibnnd 
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in tbe Levan<r—thi«, with other epeoiee, yields the gum 
tragmanth of commerce. 

OoAt-suoker, (ghVauk-ei*) n. A nocturnal bird of the 
genus Capi'imulffiis, something like tbe owl in appear- 
ance — so called the mist^en notion that it auoks 

goats also called /cni-owl, night-jar ^ and night-hawk, 
from its cry. 

Gob, (gob) n. [P. gcbf, morsel ; Gael. * Ir. gob, mouth.] 

. A small quantity ; a mouthful the mouth. 

Gobbet, (gob'et) n. A small piece ; a moutlilul; a lump. 
Gobble, (gob'l) v. t. To swallow hastily; to eat dowm 
voraciously ; — v. i. . To make a noise iii the throat, 
as a turkey : — imp. & pp. gobbled ; ppr. gobbling. 
Gobbler, (goblgr) n. A greedy outer ; a gormandizer ; 
— a turkey-cock. 

Gobelin, (go'be-linln. A species of rich French hipestry, 
ornamented with beautiftil tlesigns in brilliaiit and 
wrmaneut colours. 

Gobemouohe, (gob-mdOshO «. [P. fly-catcher.] A 

swallower of trifles ; weak, credulous i)erBOii ; a gull. 
Goblet, (gobTet) n. [F. gobelet.] A drinking vessel 
without a liandle. 

Goblin, (gob'lin) n. [F. goblin, Gcr. kohold.] An evil 
spirit ; a frightful phantom ; an elf ; a spirit. 

Ctoby, (go bo) a. tL<- pobius, G. kobUm.] A spiny- 
flimed fish, having the ventral fins on tlie breast 
capable of lorniiug .a funnel-sliaped sucker. 

Go-oy, (gO'bi) n. Evasion ; escape by artifice ; slip • 
act of evading or passing without notice. 

God, (god) n. [A. - 8 . god, Ger. gott, Go, guth.] The 

Supreme lleing; Jehovah; — an object of w'oi-sliip; a 
divinity ; — a heathen deity ; an idol ; — a ruler ; a 
Judge an angel any person idolized or honoured 
sinfully; — any object esteemed and pumiied ns the 
chief go^. (comes Hj)on8or at baptism. 

Godchild, (god'child) n. One for whom a person 1^- 
Goddaughter, (god'dawt-gr) n. A girl for wlioni one 
becomes sponsor at baptism. 

Goddess, (god'es) n. A female deity or idol. 

Godfather, (god'fa-XHfir) n. [A. -8. godjiidiu’.] A man 
who becomes sjionsor for a ehilil at bujitisni. 

Godhead, (god'hed) n. [Eng. god, aiul head, from A.-H. 
lUld, person.] Deity ; divinity ; divine nature or 
essence ; — the Deity ; God ; the Supreme Being. 
Godless, (godMes) a. Havmg or acknowledging no 
God; atheistical; — having no reverence for God; im- 
pious; — ^living without God; ungodly; irreligious; 
wicked. (piously. 

Godleesly, (godles-le) ndv. In a godless manner; im- 
Godlessness, (god'les-nes) n. The state of being godless 
or irreligious; impiety. 

Godlike, (god'lik) a. Resembling God ; divine ; sui^erior 
in exceiionue, purity, or goodness. 

Godliness, (god'lo-nes) n. Piety; belief in God; rev- 
erence;— observance of the laws of GikI ; religious 
life ; devout ii'ame or spirit revelation of God ; 
truth manifested in Christ, 

Godly, (god'le) a. Revereuclng God, liis character and 
laws; — living in obedience to God ; conformed to his 
mind and wRl pious ; holy ; devout ; religious. 

®<>dly» (god'le) Piously; devoutly; holily. 

Godmother, (god'muTH-§r) n, (A -8. godmodor.] A 
woman who becomes sponsor for a child in baptism. 
Gods, (godz) n.pf. False deities; idols; — tlie audience 
in the gallery of a theatre. 

Godsend, (god'send) n. Something sent by God; an 
unexpect^ acquisition or piece of good fortune. 
Godshlp, (god'ship) n. Deity; divinity; rank or char- 
acter of a god. [8p<«nsor at the font. 

Godson, (g^'stm) n. One for whom another has been 
Godspeed, (god'spCd) rt. Success ; prosperous Journey. 
Godvard, (god w^id) adv. Toward God. 

Godvit, 4(odVit) n. [A.-S. gCd, good, and wiki, crea- 
ture.] A European and North Afriom bird, having 
long legs and a lol^ flexible bill. ^ (or walker. 

Goer, (go'sr) n. One who, or that which, goes; a runner 

Goffer, (gof&) v.t. To plait or flute, as laoe, dtc.:— 
imp. it pp. goffered ; ppr, goffering. 

Gonrlo, (gogl) v.i. « (Scot, gogge, to blindfold, L. 
eocUs, bund with one eye.] To strain or roll the 
eyes:— imp. & pp. goMled ; ppr. goggling. 

Goggle, (^gl) a. F^ and rolling or staring---eaid 
of the eyes. 

Goggle, (gog'l) n. A strained or tvffeoted rolling of the 
eye;— pf. A kind of spectacles to protect tho eyes, 
or to cure squinting. 

Going, (go'ing) n. Act of moving in any mamjaet ;— 
departure; — lu-cgnaiicy ;— course of life; — procedure; 
behaviour ; de})ortment ;—pL Divine acts or provi- 
dential dealiitgs. 

Goitre, (goi'tgr) n. (F. goitre, from L. guttur, throat,] 
Bronchocole ; an enlargement of the thyroid gland. 

Gold, (gold) n. (A.- 8 . tfold, Icel. pn//.] A precious 
metal of a i-eddiah-yellow colour and metallio lustre, 
remarkable for its ductility and malleability; — 
money: riches; wealth ;—uj yellow colour like tliat of 
the metal. 

Gold, (gr>ld) a. Made of gold ; golden. 

Gold-beater, (gold'but-er) n. One who beats or foliates 
gohl for giltbug. 

Gold-dust, (gbid'dust) n. Gobi in very fine partfoles. 
Golden, (guld'n) a. Made of gold ; consisting of gold ; 

— b.'iving tho colour of gold ; yellow ; — piiJoions ; 
valuable; excellent, na tho golden rule; favourable; 
auspicious, as an opportunity; — pure and simple in 
maiiuers, as the g(»ldon age. 

Golden-pheasant, (gokrii -fez-ant) n. A native of China, 
and esteemed tlie most beautiful of its genus from 
tho riebness and variety of tho tints of its iilumago. 
Goldfinch, (gold'flnsh) n. A beautiful singing-bird— 

HO named from tlie colour of its wings. 

Gold-fish, (gokVfish) n, A small fisli so named from 
its colour. It is a native of Chino. 

Gold-leaf, (gold'Rf) n. Gold beaten into a thin leaf. 
Goldsmith, (gold'Hmith) n. One who manufoctiu’es 
veffflols and oniaments of gold. 

Goldylooks, (gdld'e-loks) n. sing. A plant of the genus 
Vhrysoconia, having tufts of yellow flowci’K. 

Golf, (golf) n. (D. ko(f, club or bat, Icol. A 

game played with a small bull and a bat or club 
crooked at the lower end. 

Gondola, (gon'do-la) n. (It. diminutive of gonda.1 A 
fi<at-bottoiued iKiat used at Venice on tho canals, 
about SO feet long by 4 broad, terminating at each 

1 extremity in a high ornamental peak, and propelled 
by pushing with i>olo8 ; — a ferry or pleasure wat with 
oars. (agesa gondola. 

Gondolier, (gon'do-ler) n. A man who pi'Oi>els or nnm- 
Gong, (gong) n. A Chineso musical instrument of per- 
cussion ; a circular xdate of about 20 inches in dia- 
meter, made of three parts copper to one part tin, 
and xiroflncing a onorous and piercing sound. 

Gonga, (goi/ga) n. An oriental plant with an esculent 
root. 

Goniometer, (g5-ne-om'ot-gr) n. [G. gOnia, angli^ 
and metrmi, measure.] An in- 
stmment for measuring angles, 
especially, the angles of ciystaJs ^ W R 

; or the inclination of planes. vy ||\ 

Goniometzy, (go-ne-om'et-re) n. ^ 

The art of measuring solid angles. ^ 

Gonorrhea, (g6-no-r£'a) n. (G. pLH 

gaae, semen, and reein, to flow.] 

A contagious inflammatory dis- 
charge from the membrane of 
the genit^ organa. 

Good, (good) a. [A.-S. god, Ger. Gonlcnaeter. 

gut, G. agathoi.] Worthy of approbation; virtuoui; * 
honest; Just ; true; pious;— adapted to an end ; com* 

1 plete; perfect; eufificient, as means;— miltable; 

I seaeonable, as opportunity valid ; legally flim, 
as a daim;— eounu : effective, ae an aigument>-HUi* 



damaged ; untainted ; urholesome, aa food ;-HBalutary; 
beneficial, aa a medicine ;«~ua6ful; valuable, as a gift ; 
^favourable ; convenient ; safe, aa a po^iition ;~^uali- 
fied; able; skilful, as a leader 'kind ; ofi’ectionate; 
benevolent in relation to others ; — faithful, as a Mend; 
•~*fidr; unblemished, as reputation able to meet 
pecuniary engagements; solvent .‘—pleasant ; agree- 
able, as society comely ; pretty, as looks; — ^inild ; 
calm, as temper, &c. Mil, as weight clever ; skil- 
fUl, followed by at. 

Good, (ghod) n. That which i>os8es8es desimble quali- 
ties, promotes success, welfare, or happiness, is ser- 
viceable, fit, excellent, kind, benevolent, or the like ; 
— •welfitre ; prosperity ; advantage ; benefit; — pi. 
Wai'es, commodities, chattels, ei}'ecta,aud mei-chondise; 
freight. 

Ch»od, (g66d) inferj. Well ; right ; so be it. 
Good-breeding, (gdOd'brBd-iiig) n. Polito manners or 
education. 

Good-bye, (ghOd-bi') n. or biterj. [Either a contraction 
of Qod be with ye, or compounded with by, bye, way. 
Journey.] FarewolJ — a form of address used at iwirting. 
Good-day, (godd-diV) n. or hiterj. Farewell — a term of 
salutation at meeting or parting. 

Good-fellow, (g6(id-fel'Jo) n. A merry follow over his 
oujis; a boon comiianion. 

Good-fellowship, (good-fello-ship) n. Merry or lively 
society ; compauionableness. 

Good-friday, (good-fri'da.) n. A fast in memory of our 
Saviour’s sufferings, kept on the Friday of Passion- 
week. [state of mind. 

Good-humour, (go6d'uni-ur) n. A happy or cheerful 
Good-humoured, (godd-flm'urd) «. Having a cheerful 
spirit and demeanour : good-natured ; goo<l- tempered. 
Goodliness, (goodle-iies) ii. Beauty of form ; grace ; 
elegance. 

Good-luok, (godd'luk) n. Prosperity ; success ; a happy 
or fortunate event. 

Goodly, (gohdTe) a. Pleasant ; agreeable ; — comely ; 
graceful ; — ^large ; swelling. 

Cbodman, (gOod-man') n, A familiar appellation of 
civility ; — a husbiuid ; master of a hou.so or family. 
Good-manners, (g66d-man'nerzl n. Propriety of conduct 
or behaviour .'-decorum ; |x)litoness. 

Good-morning, (gOod-iuoru'ing) n. or interj. A form 
of salutation or expression of good wish in tho 
morning : — also Good-morrow. 


morning : — also Good-morrow. 
Good-nature, (goud-nat'ur) 7i. 


Natural kindness of 


disposition : good temper ; kindly foi-bearance. 
Good-natured, (goiid-na'turd) a. Naturally mild in 
temper;. not easily provoked good-humoured. 
OoowesB, (gOod'ues) n. The quality of being good in 
any of its various senses ; excellence ; virtue ; kind- 
ness; benevolence. 

Good-night, (good'nit) n. or interj. A fonn of salu- 
tation In ^rting for the night. 

Good-tempered, ^good-tem'perd) a. Having a good 
temper ; not easily irritated or atmoyed. 

Oood-wife, (gOOd-wif ) n. Tho mistress of a household. 
Good-will, (goOd-uiV) n. Benevolence ;~the custom 
of any trade or busiiiess. | 

Goody, (good'e) n. [Probably from goml-wije.] Goo<l- j 
wife; — pi. Goodies, sweet-meats, bon-bons, and the 
like. 

Goose, (gd68)n. [A.-S. g6s, Icel. gds, L.n7JSfr.] A well- 
known aquatic fowl of the genus ^najj—its feathers 
are used for beds tuid its quills for pens ; — a tailor’s 
smoothing iron ; — a simpleton ; — a game of chance 
formerly common in England. 

Gooseberrr, (gdOs'bgr-e) ». [Comipted from gorseberry. 
Get. kraumbeere.] The fmit of a certain thorny 
shrub, and the shrub itself, found in all temperate 
regions of the world. 

Goose-neck, (g^nek) A piece, of iron, bent lik^ 
the neok of a gpoe&i used to oonueet a beotu-yaird| dtb. 

, ibatttMti .. 
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Gooee-quill, (godslcwil) n. ^The large feather or quill 
of a goose, or a pen made from it. 

Goose-wing, (goos'wing) n. A sail set on a boom on the 
lee side of a ship. 

Gopher, (gd'fgr) w. [H. gdpher.l A species of wood 
used in the construction of Noah's ark. 

Gor-oock, (gor'kok)w.. [Either from gore, blood, or ftom 
gorae, furze or heath.] A gallinaceous bird— the moor- 
cock, red-giouse, or red-game. 

Gordian, (goride-an) a. Pertaining to Goidius, or to 
a knot tied by him, which could not be untied, but was 
cut by Alexander the Great ; hence, intricate ; com- 
plicate ; dilbcult. 

Gore, (gor) 7i. [A.-S. gor, gore.] Blood ; thick or 
clotted blood. 

Gore, (gor) ii. [A.-S. gdr, Icel. geir.] A wedge-shape^ 
piece of cloth sewed into a garment, &c., to give 
greater width at a particular part; — a triangular 
piece of land. 

Gore, (gor) v. t. [A.-S. gdr, spear.] To pierce with the 
point of a spear ; — to pierce with the hortis, as a bull ; 
— to cut in a triajigulai* form; — hup, pp. gored; 
ppr. goring. 

Gorge, (gorj) n. [1 j. gurgea, whirlpool, gulf.] The 
throat ; the gullet a naiTOW passage or defile 
between mountains; — the entrance into a bastion 
or otlier outwork of a fori ; — tliat which is swallowed, 
especially by a hiiwk. 

Gorge, (gorj) v. t. To swallow with greedinese ; — to glut ; 
to satiate ; — i. To feed greedily : — imp. & pp. 
gorged; ppr. gorging. 

Gorgeous, (gor'je-us) a. [F. gorgiaa.] Showy ; splen- 
did ; glittering with gay colours ; magnificent. 
Gorgeously, (gor'je-us-le) adv. In a gorgeous manner ; 
with showy magnificence. 

Oorgeousness, (gorje-us-nes) 71 . Quality of being 
gorgeous ; splendour of dress or appearaiice ; show of 
ornament ; magnificence. ^ 

Gorget, (gor'jet) n. [F. gm'gctte, from gorge, the 
throat.] Apiece of armour for defending the throat 
or nock ; — a pendent metiillic ornament worn by 
officers when on duty ; — a cutting instrument used 
in lithotomy. 

Gorgon, (gorigon) n. [ G . gorgon. ] A fabulous monster 
of terrific aBi)ect, with snakes intertwined in place of 
Iiair, and by her look turning tho beholder into stone; 
— honce, any tiling ugly or horrid ; a repulsive or 
hateful person. 

Gorgonia, (gor-go’ne-a) »?. A family of flexible coral 
zoophites, growing in the fonn of shrubs, twigs, and 
reticulated fronds. [bling a Gorgon. 

Oorgonian, (gor-g6'ne-.an) a. Pertaining to or resem- 
Gorilla, (gor-il'a) 71 . A large monkey inhabiting tho 
western shores of Africa — 
it is as largo as man, and 
is remarkable for its strength 
and ferocity. 

Gormand, (gorimand) n. [P. 
gourmand, W. gor, extreme, 
gormoz, excess.] A gieeiiy f 
or voracious eater ; a glutton; f 
— an epicure ; a bon-vivant. 

Gormandize, (gorimand-Iz) v. i. ' 
or t. [F. gourmand iae, glut- 
tony.] To eat greedily; to 
feed lavonously. 

Gorse, (gors) n. [Ger. grast, Ctorilla. 

Imy, A.-S. garat, L. craasus, thick, dense, Ger. kratsen, 
to semteh.] A thick, prickly shnib, bearing yellow 
flowers ; furze ; whin. 

Gory, (gbrie) a. Cotered with gore ;— bloody ; mur- 
derous: 

Gory-deW, (gbrie^fi) tu '. Perhaps this nwiy be set 
down as one of the veiw simplest forms of vegetaf 
tio», being en^ found li^e a igsddlsit slmi« mi BiMl 
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OotliAtvk, (go«liAwk) n. [A.-S. ffoshdfue, ffd», goose, aiid 
h^uct ha^. ] A skort-wiziged slender bird of the genus 
FultOf of a deep brown colom*, save on the breast which 
is white, formerly used in falconry. 

Gosling, (gosling) n. fA.'S. Sf6s, a goose, and termina- 
tion lina.] A young goose. 


tion ling.] A young goose. 

Ctoirod^ (gos'pel) n, [A.-S. god&peU, from g6d, good, 
ana »})eU, story.) Glad tidings; eftpeciallg, the gotwi 
news concerning Christ and his salvation one of the 
historical narratives of the life and sayings of Jesus 
Christ; — ^the wonl of God in general ;—n system of 
religious truth: — doctrine; divinity; — any general 
system or fonn of truth. 

Gospel, (goB'peJ) r. t. 'I’o instruct in the gospel ; to 
teach the truths of Christianity. 

Gospeller, (gos'jKil-yr) n. An evangelist; — a priest who 
reads the gospel at the altar during the cuniniuitiuu 
service. 

Gospellice, (gos'pel-iz) v. i. To evaiigelize ; to instruct 
in the gospel ; — to reduce or confonn to gosi>el law. 
Gospel-tmu, (gos'nel-trooth) n. Tlie doctrima or truths 
which are m^e known in the gospel ; — sure and cer- 
tain truth. 

Goss, (gos) n. A kind of low gorse or furze. 

Gossamer, (gos'a-mer) n. [0. Eng. goMomer, from gorse 
and summer.] A filmy substance, like cobwebs, fioat- 
ing in the tiir, or stretched from blade to blailo along 
the grass ; — the delicate webs of a si)ecies of spider or 
moth. [unsubstantial. 

Gossamery, (gos'a-mer-e) a. Like gossamer; flimsy; 
Gossip, (gos'ip) n. [A.-fcJ. godsibb, fiom god, God, ami 
sib. alliance, relation.] A siKJiisor ;~a Mend or com- 
rade ; — an idle tattler ; newsmonger ; — talk or tattle ; 
idle and groundless rumour. 

Gossip, (gos 'ip) r.i. To pmte ; to talk much; — to 
run about and tattle: — imp. & pp. gossiped; ppr. 
gossiping. 

Gossipinjg, (gos'ip-ing) n. Going about to collect and 
repoiii idle stories ;— a meeting of tattlers ami busy- 
bodies. [attendant or messenger. 

Gossoon, (gos-s66n') v. [P. garcon.] A boy; a young 
Oossypium, (gos-sip'e-um) n. [Tj. 1 The cotton plant, 
a shrub ranging from G to 15 feet high, with iMjautiful 
flowers, and producing in its pods a soft downy white 
substance, which is the iwincijml material from which 
cloth for personal and domestic purp(jBes is manu- 
factured. 

Gotin, (goth) n. [Go. gutiums, L. gothi] One of an 
ancient tribe of .Scandinavian origin, who ovenan an<l 
subverted the Roman empii o ; — a barbarian ; a mde, 
Ignorant person ; — one destitute of taste; a Vandal. 
Gothic, (goth'ik) a. Pertaining to the Gotlis;— per- 
taining to a stylo of architecture Avith 
high and 8lmri>]y-j»oint.ed aiches, clus- 
tered columns, Ac. rude ; barbarous. 

Qotiiic, (goth'ik) n. The language of the 
Gotlis. I 

Gothicism, (goth'e-sizm) n. A Gothic 
idiom confonnity to the Gothic style 
of building; — rudeness of maniiejs; ‘ 
barbarousuess. 

Gotbioise, (goth'e-siz) v.t. To make 
Gothic or barbarous : — imji. & pp, 
gothioized; p}jr. gothicizing. GotWe-wIndow. 

Gouda, (gou'da) u. A well-luiown kind of cheese, from 
Gouda, in Holland. 

Gouge, (gowj, goOj) n. [F. govffe, Biscayan, giibia, 
bow, gubioUf ttiroat.) A chisel with a semi-cyliudrlcal 
blade. 

Chmge, (gowj, gd6j) r. t. To scoop ont with a gouge ; 
—to force out, as the eye of a person, with the thumb 
or finger : — ir/tp. & pp. gouged ; ppi\ gouging. 

Gourd, (goOrd, gord) n. [r. gmirde, L. eucurbita.] A 
fl^hy, oue-called, niany-seetled fruit. Tbe botUe-goui'd 
liaa a hanl outer itiid, which, whefi dry, is us^ for 
tiups, bottles, dm. 


Gottxinaad* (^r'mangd) n. [F.] A greeily or xaveu- 
OU8 eater ; a glutton. 

Gout, (gout) n. (P, gontte, L. gntta^ drop.] A painM 
constitutional disease ; infiamnmtloii of the joints, 
particularly of the great toe — in its hist st^es it 
attacks the stomach. 

Gout, (gOO) n. [F. , L. git.stus, taste.) Taste ; relish. 
Goutiness. (gout'e-nes) n. State of being gouty ; gout. 
Gouty, (gout'e) a. Diseased with, or subject to, the 
gout : — pertaining to the gout . 

Govern, (guv'^ru) v. t. [F. gouverno', L. guhtniare.] 

To regulato by authority to influence ; to direct ; 
t(» manage ; to keep in subjection ; to restrain, as 
paanlon ; — to steer, as a ship ; — in g>'ammai\ to re- 
quire to be in a particular case : — v. i. To exercise 
authority ; to administer the laws ; to have the con- 
trol ; — hup. & pp. governed; ppr. governing. 
Governable, (guv'crn-a-bl ) o. Capable of being 
governed ; controllable ; manageable ; obedient. 
Governance, (guv'er-nans) a. Direction; control: 
management; - hence, beliaviour ; deportment. 
Governante, (guv'^Tii ant) /», [P. A 

lady wiu) has the care and inanagemont of [young 
women ; a governess. 

Governess, (gnv'ev-nes) v. A female inve8te<l with 
authority to control and direct; an instruotress ; 
preceptress ; tiilorcHs. 

Government, (guv 'frn-ment) n. Act of govomiiig; 
exercise of authority ; direction ; regulation ; — con- 
trol ; restraint: — system of jxility in a state or com- 
munity ; mode in wliieh legal authority is exorcised; 

— territory over wliioh rule is exercised ; empire ; 
kingdom; state; commonwealth ; — administrative 
councilor Inxly ; the executive power; the ministry; 
—in groiuiiidr, the relation of one word as deiKJiuling 
or construeil by another. 

Governmental, (guv-t-rn-nient'al) a. Pertaining to 
. government ; made by govemmont. 

I Governor, (guv'(,u'n-tJi) n. He whi> has all power and 
authority; God ; Christ one invested with supremo 
authority in a state; ruler; magistrate; — one acting 
with delegated authority a father; a guardian: a 
tutor ; — a pilot -head manager or tliroctor, os of a 
banking cor|K)ratiou ; — a eontriv.'inco in mills or 
machinery for maintaining a unifonn velocity with 
a variable resistance. 

Gowan, (gow'an) n. The daisy. 

Gowk, (gowk) a. [A.-feJ, gauk, cuckoo.] A fool; a 
simpleton. • 

, Gown, (gown) n.. (0. Eng. grmne, W. pwo?, gown.] 

A loos© flowing upper garment ; tJio ordinary outei* 
dress of a woman ;—tho oflicial robe of professional 
j men ami scholars ; hence, a peaceful dress, or civil 
j oflicors in di.stinction from miJitary. 

Gownpiece, (gown'pes) w. Material for a gown. 
Gownsman, (gownz'mun) ?i. One whose professional 
habit is a gown, as a divine, or lawyer, or student; 
hence, a civilian in distinction from a soldier. 

Grab, (grab) n. A sudden grasp or seizum. 

Grab, (gi’ub) v. t. & i. [Ger. grabbed, grappen.] To 
gripe siuhlenly ; t-o seize ; to clutch ; — imp. & pp. 
grabbed ; pp'r. grabbing. [Malabar coast. 

G&ab, (gi'ab) w. A three masted vessel used on tlie 
' Grace, (giiis) w. [P., L. gratia, favour, from graiuSt 
free, ready.] Favour; kindness ; good-will; — mercy; 
panlon ; the free gift of God ; salvation ; the gospel : 
—state of reconciliation to God ; — elfeot of God’s 
spirit ; renewal ; sanctification : faith, love, humility, 
and other works of the spirit office or meetness | 
for the office of an apostle; — natural excellence; 
beauty ; ornament ; elegance in forai, mien, or Ian- , 
guage ; charm a short piayer before or after meat ; 
— the title of a <lnke, arcfibishoi>, &c. ;— an not, vote* ; 
or decree of a luiivemity;— p/. Three gi’acehil ana - 
beautiful females represent^ as the att^d^ts oef ^ 
Venus .^—ornamental musical turns, trillS), dr snake«. ■ 





(gcSa) V. t. T0 idam: to deooiftte to dignify ; 
to hoiuHIr ^ pp. graced ; ppr. gnteinf . 
Chsoe-onjj^. (gras 'leap) n. The cup or heoJm drank 
after eaylng grace. 

Oraoeliil, (grarfodl) a. Displaying jgraoe or beauty in 
form or action; elegant; easy; agreeable in ap- 
jtearanoe. 

CnraoefiiUj^i (gros'foOl'le) adv. In a graceful man- 
ner; elegantly. 

Chraoefulness, (gras'fOdl-nes) n. The quality or state of 
being graceful ; elegance of manner or deportment. 
Graeuess, (gi’^'les) a. Wanting in grace or excellence, 
tffpticialfymvinegrace ; hence, depraved: degenerate ; 
corrupt. 

Graoelessly, (gr&sles-le) adv. In a graceless manner. 
Graoelessness, (grasles-ues) n. The state of being giace- 
less; pmllig^y. 

Oraoiout, (gra'she-us) a. Favourable ; kind ; friendly ; 
— benevolent; merciful;- acceptjible; plejusing; — virtu- 
ous ; good ; proceeding from divine grace ;— conde- 
scending ; pleasing. 

Oraoiously, (gra'she-us-le) adv. In a gracious manner. 
Cheaoiousness, (gril'she-us-ties) n. The quality of being 
gracious; kindnoKs ; condescension. 

Gradation, (gra-di'sliun) n. (L. gradaiio.] Act of pro- 
gressing by regular steps ; the state of being graded 
or ananged in ranks; — any degi'ee in an order or 
series. [tion. 

Chrodational, (grad-tt'shun-al) n. According to grada- 
Oradatory, (grad'a-tor-e) «. Proceeding step by step; 
gradual. 

tirade, (grad) 91. {L. gradvx, from gradi, to step, go.] 
A step or do^ee in any series, iiink, or order ; — in a 
Toili'ood or highway, the rate of ascent or descent ; — 
a gratled ascending or desoending portion of a roail ; 
a ^odieiit. 

Grade, (grad) v. t. To reduce to a level, or to an evenly 
progressive ascent, as the line of a uvnai or road: — 
tmp A pp. graded ; ppr. grading. 

Gradient, (grii'de-ent) a. (L. gradiens, ppr. of gradi, 
to step, to go.] Moving by steps; walking ;— rising 
or descending by rngular degrees of inclination. 
Gradient, (grii'de-eut) n. llattj of asci'Sit or ilescent in 
a road, iio. ;-~a jiart of a roiul which slopes upwaixl 
or downward ; a grade. 

Gradine, (gra-dOn') n. [F. grudiu, step.] A toothe<l 
chisel used by sculptors;— ph Seats raised over cjich 
other in an amphitheatre. 

Gradual, (gimPu-al) a. Proceeding by steps or degrees ; 
progressive; slow, 

tiradual, (gi-ad'H-ol) n. An order of steps ; — an an- 
cient book of hymns and prayers. 

Gradually, (grad'u-al-le) adv. In a gi’iulual manner ; 
step by stop; progressively ; slowly. 

Graduate, (gx’ad'u-at) v. t. (L. gruduarf, gradaatiim, 
from L. gradus, a step.] To mark with degrees ; to 
divide into regular steals, grades, or intervals ; — to | 
form nice shades or distinctions ; — to advance by I 
degrees; to improve: — to prepare gradually; to temper; 

. to admit to a certain grade or degree; enpeciallg, to an 
academical degiee ; — v. i. To receive an academical 
de^;ree; — to pass by degi’ees; to cl tango gmdually: 
— im^. & pp, graduated ; p/>i*, graduating. 

Graduate, (grad'u-at) n. One who has been admitted 
to an academical degree. 

Graduate, (grad'u-ut) a. AiTanged by successive steps 
or degiees. 

Graduateahip, (grad'u-at-ship) n. State or rank of a 


graduate in a university. 
tiraduatioA, (grad-d-A'shnn) ti. Act of conferring or 
reoeivhtig an academical degree art of dividing into 
degrees or other definite parts regular* procession 
by degreee 4mproveinent. 

Graduate, (grad'u-fit-gr) «. fL. gi'admre.] One who 
graduates !-^an inatiiimont for dividing any line into 
fimall regular iutervtda 
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Gmfl, (graft) 9». A email ihoot or adxm of a tree Ipi- 
eerted in another tree. -w 

Graft, (graft) i>. t To insert, . , / J | W 

as a cutting firom one tree VI // 11 fm 

in a branch or stem of an- \\jf Irl ul 
other ; to propagate by in- . /# G , ^ . 

sertioR of shoots or cuttings ; vIm * m 

—hence, to implant or in- VV || lIB 

corijorate, as a bud upon a i| I A 

stem;— V. i. To insert scions V|^ ff ^ » 

fiom one tree into another : • ” 

— hup. & pp. grafted; ppr. Grafts, 

grafting. [stocks. 

Grafter, (grafPer) 9i. One who inserts scions on foreign 
Grail, Opral) n. [F. grele.] Small particles of earth; 
gravel ; small particles of any kind. 

Chain, (gi*an) n. [F., L. grauam, groin, seed.} A 
kernel; e^ptvialhj of corn, wheat, Ac, ; — the fruit of 
certain kiiuiml jdants which constitute tlie chief 
food of man, viz., corn, wlieat, rye, oats, barley, and 
the like— used collectively any sm.‘ill, hard ])artiole; 

tt small iKJition ;— a small weight, being the 20th port 
of a scruple in apothecanes’ weight, and the 24tu of 
a pennyweight troy ; — a red colour of any tint or 
hue, csiKJcially Tyrian purple ;— that arrangement of 
the particles of any body which determines its com- 
parative roughness; direction of the veins or fibres 
of wood ; — hence, natural temjier, disposition, or 
inclination p/. The husks or remains of malt after 
brewing, or of any grain after distillation ; hence, any 
residuum. 

Grain, (griln) v. t. To jiaint in imitation of the gi'ain 
of wootl ; — to form into grains, as powder, sugar, and 
the like ; — v. i. To form grains or assume a granular 
form: — imp. & pp. grained; ppr. graining. 

Grained, (grand) a. Divided into small particles or 
gi’ains dyeti in gi'ain ; ingrained. 

Grainer, (griln'gr) n. A lixivium obtained by infusing 
pigeon’s dung in water — ^used by tunnel's to give flexi- 
bility to skins one who paints in imitation of the 
grain of wood. 

Grain-mill, (gran'mil) 9). A mill for grinding the 
different siieoies of grain ; a grist mill. 

Grains, (gruiiz) n. pi. A kind of harpoon with several 
barbed jioints — used for striking dolphins, Ac. 

Graip, (grip) a. A spade with forks or prongs — used 
for digging jiotatoes and lifting dung. 

Grallatores, (gial-a-to’riis) n. pi. A class of Svading 
birds marked by the length and nakedness of their 
legs, as rails, coots, snipes, Ac. 

Gramineous, (gra-min'e-ns) a. [L, gramhievn, firom 
grumniy grass.} llesembling or xievtaining to grass; 
grassy. 

Graminivorous, (gi'a-min-iv'cr-us) a. [L. gramni, grass, 
and rm'oj’e, to eat greedily.] Feeding on grass and 
the like food. 

Grammar, (grain'ar) n. [P. grammairf, from G. • 
grammat writing, grnphehit to write.} The science 
of language, or of words in their constructive rela- 
tions the art of using words in conect and proper 
connection; — ^a system of general principles or deduced 
rules for speaking and writing according to the iorms 
and usage of a language a book containing sdeh 
rules or xwinciide.s ; a text-book in teaching the ele- 
ments df a Language ; — an elementary uvtechism ou 
any science or art. 

Grammarian, (gram-ma're-an) «. [F. grawinaire.] 

A philologist ; — one who teaches grammar. 

Grammar School, ( gram ' or - skubl ) n. An endowed 
school in which hingnages are taught; eapeciallp, a 
school in which Latin and Groek grammar are taught. 
Grammatical, (gram-matTk-al) a. Belonging to gram- 
mar ; — accoi^ng to the rules of grammar. 
Orammatioally, (^am-mat^ik-al-le) adr. According to 
the piinciples and rules of grammar. 

GnuwnatiouEe, (gram>wat'«*8ii:) Ta rendt^r 
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dsjpi). gimwinfttioiMd; ppi\ franuiiKtl- 
dsiagt |;i6<%dof^raniinar. 

OctAUiuitittf ^grraniWi-iit) n. A pretender to a know* 
Gxaiiifiie« <gmm) n. [F.} The Freucli unit of weight, 
equivalent to 15.433 gitiins tn>y or avoiidupdia. 
Qxmmpaai (gram^pus) n, A fisli of the cetaceous order, 
allied to the Dolphin, having 
socketed, conical teeth, and 
breathing bj^ a six>iit-hulo on 

^grain. J ^ A store- 

house for graiii after it is Grampus, 

thrashed. 

Grand, (grand) a. (L, grande.] Great; illnstx-ious ; 
high in power «n- dignity ;— splendid ; rnagniticent ; — 
princiixal; chief— -often used in coiniMJsition; — eminent; ' 
superior ; noble ; subliuiu ; lofty; — majestic ; dignified ; i 
stately; august. Igraiidmother. | 

Oraadam. (gran'dam) n. An old woman, specificulli/, a [ 
Grandchild, (grand'chUil) n. A son or daughter’s child. ! 
Grand-cross, (grand'kros) n. The highest order among ■ 
knights of the liatli. fson or daxighter. i 

Granddaughter, (grand'daw'-ter) n. The daughter of a 
Grand-duke, (grand'duk) u. An ai-ch-dnke ; a duke j)re- 
sentiy reigning; — a name given to the groat horned owl. 
Grandee, (gi-an-de') n. (bj). uvandf. | A mail of rank ; 
— in Spain, n nobleman of tlie first rank. 

Orandeeship, (gran-dC'sliip) n. Estate or rank of a 
m'andue ; luixlship. 

Cwandcur, (gi-aiitrur) w. fF. from //;•«;/<?.! The quality z* 
of being gi-and ; sidondour of appearance ; elevation 
of thought or expression, or of mien or de]>ortmeni ; i 
nobility of action ; majesty ; loftiness ; magnificeitce. | 
Grandfather, (grandTa-TiiQi) n. A father or mother's, 
father. I 

Grandiloquence, (graiul-iro-kwens) n. Lofty words or 
phrases; bombsust ; pomposity of speech. 

Grandiloquent, (graiid-ilT)-kweut) <f. | f^. grand h, grand, | 
and lofy ai, to spoak.l Puin][x>us; boinkistie. 

Grandiose, (^•aiul'e-o/.) a. jh, grand in, grand. 1 Im- 
posing; striking; Haunting; turgid; bomkustic. 
Chandly, (grstud'le) nd.i\ In a grand or lofty manner; 
luidly sublimeh 


Chandlv, (grstud'le) od.i'. In a grand or lofty manner; 
splendidly ; — sublimely. 

Gmndmother, (grand'niuTii-er) n. The mother of one’s 
fatlier or mother. 

Grandness, (^aiid'tics) n. Greatness ; magnificence. 
Grand-seii^ior, (grand'seu-yur) a. The 'i'urkiali sove- 
reign ; the bultan. 

Gxandsire, (grand'sTr) . A grandfather ; any ancestor. 
Orandion, (gmiursun) n. Thu smi of a son or ilaughter. 
Grange, (grknj) [!’. grange ^ from L. granr/n, Kng. 

ffraiu.] A granaiy ; a barn; also, a i'arin, with its 
stables, Ac. 

Graniferous, (gran-ifer-us) a. fL, gramnn, grain, and 
ffire, to bear.] Bearing see<l» like grain. 

Gran^orm, (gi’an'o-fonn) «. I’ermed like grains of com. 
Granite, (gran'it) 9i. [F. granit, It. yvanito, grained.] 

A crystalline, unstratified rock, consisting of quartz, 
feldsjxar, and mica. 

Granitic, (gran-it'ik) «. Like granite in composition, 
colour, Arc. consisting of granite. 

Oranitiform, (gran-it'e-fonn) a. (Eng. granite and Ja 
foruiUf form.] Resembling granite in stmctui’c or 
fiha|M. 

Granivorouft, (gran-iv'o-rus) a. fL. gramnn, grain, and 
vorarr, to eat greedily,] Eating grain or seeds. 
Granny, (grange) n. A grnndmotlier. 

Grant, (grout) v. t. [Norm. P*. granter, flrom L. gratun, 
agreeable, gratum or grantum, a gift.] To allow ; to 
yield ; to concede to bestow or confer in answer to 
prayer or request ; — to make conveyance of ; to give 
the posseasiou or title of -imp. At pp. granted } ppi*. 
graatiiigt 

Grant, (grat) n. Act of granting ; a Ijestowing or 
cemfening ; adniiseiSu of aomethhig as true ; cou- 
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eee»!ou^-the thing granted nr bestowed; a gift; # 
boon transfer of property by deed or writing. 
Graawble, (grant'a-bl) o. Gapabie of being giaiited. 
Grantee, (giunt-eO ft. One to whom a grant Is miuie. 
Grantor, (graiit^or) n. The x>ersoii by whom a grant or 
conveyance is mode. (gn^tiins or granules. 

Granular, (gran^ii-l(;r) a. Consisting of or resembling 
Granularly, (grau'u*l?r-le) odv. In a granular form. * 
Granulate, (gran^d-lat) r. t. To form into grains or 
small mosses ; — to raise in small Asiterities ; to make 
rougli on the surface ; — r. t. To collect or be foiiued 
into gniins Ar /tp. granulated ; ppr. gnuiulating. 

Granulated, (grau'u-lut-ed) (f. Consisting of or re- 
sunibUng grams. 

Granulation, (gran-il-hVshun) ■«. Act of forming into 
grains ; development of small grain-like cells in a 
' sore, serving to till up the cavity and unite the sides. ' 

I Granule, (gninTil)a. fu fZ/YOiMOi, gmin.] A little groin ; 

I a small piurticlo. [snbsttutces ; gronuLar, 

I Oranulous, (gran'u-lus) a. Full of groins or graimlur 
! Grape, (KiAp) n. |F. bunch, It. pmppo.] The 

■ fruit of the vine, growing in ciustoro; commonly a 
I single berry of the vine ;--graiKV8hoi. 

Grapery, (grilp'^r-e) n. A building fi»r the cultivation 
of grapes. 

.^rape-shot, (grap'sliot) n. A number of iron balls put 
together by means of circular inui jdates ut ttip and 
bottom, with two rings and a central connecting jdn 
and nut. Igrape. 

Grape-stone, (grni)'.ston) n. The stone or seed of the 
f Grape-sugar, (grup'shbo-gtr) 'I'ke sugar of fruits, the 
l)Ost is that which is extracted from honey or dried 
I gruiws. 

I Grape-vine, (grflp'vin) n. A vine Imvliig snudl gi'eon 
flowero, iobed leaves, and fruit, called growing 

i in clusters. 

Graphic^ (graf'ik) a. (G. graphihom, from grophtln, to 
wTite.] Truly descriidive ; furcil»le; telling; — per- 
! taiuing to writing; — written; inscri)>ed ;— well deline- 
ated or described. Ipicturusquo manner. 

Graphically, ( graf'ik • iil - le ) oc/c. In u graphic or 
Graphiology, (graf-e-bl'o-je) v>. IG. graphe, writing, 
and logon, iliscourse.] A treatise on written characters 
— the science of foniis or styles in writing, graving, &o. 
Graphite, (grnf'it)n. [G. (rrap/icin, to write.] Carbon 
ill one of its conditions, (listin{,;uished by its softness, 
its inotalJic lustre, and by leaving a dark lead -coloured 
trace on xmper— it is used for pencils, and is ctteii 
called plumbago or bt act-lead. 

Graphometcr, (graf-om'et-or) «. fO. graphein, to write, 
and victron, measure.] A matlicinuticol instnimeut, 
commonly culled a semi circle, for measuring angles 
in surveying. 

Grapnel, (grau'nel) n. iProm Eng, gnipjde, F. g'rappin.\ 

A small anchor with four or 
five Ihikes or claws, used to 
hold boats or small vessels. 

Grapple, (grai>'l) r. i. IDimin- 
utive of grap for grab.] To 
seize ; to lay fast liold on, 
either with the hands or with 
hooks ; — r. t. To contend in 
close fight : — wip. tto pp. Grapnel 

grappled; ppr. grappling. 

Grapi^e, (irap'l) n. A seizing ; close hug in Contest 
a close or hand-to-hand fight an iron hook by which 
one ship may fasten on another. 

GroppUng-irons, (grap'ling-i-iirnz) 71. pi. Iwm used an 
instninients of grapi>ling and holding fast. 

Grasp, (grasp) v. t. [It. gratpare, Ger. grappm, grafh 
ben.} To seize and hol<l : to catch ; to take pos^ssiouC 


beu,} To seize and hol<l : to catch ; to take pos^ssiou^ 
of; — v.i. To endeavour to seize; to catdb at to 
strive; to struggle;— to encroadi :—4mp. Ai pp. graqped ; 
ppr. grupinx, ^ 

Gxiup, (gnuip) n. Griiie of the hand the pow'er qf 
seiizuig and holding posseesion ; hold ; tenure 
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reach of the anna ; extent of power ^-^mental power 
or capadt^r. 

C^raapW) (graaiyer) n. One who graaps or seizes. 
Oratping, (i^flp'iiig) ff. Seizing; eiiibraoing: catching; 
avancious ; gieedy of gain ; exacting ; miserly. 
Oraspingiy, (grasp'ing-le) adv. In an eager, grasping 
manner. 

Qrass, (gras) n. [A. -8. pms, Go. & Icel. fpytn, L. gmmtn, 
grass, and G. graimin, to gnaw, oat.J Herbage ; tlie 
pJauts wliicli constitute tbe food of cattle and other 
beasts an endogenous plant liaving simple leaves, 
a stem generally jointed and tubular, a husky calyx, 
called glimie^ and tlie seed single. 

Chrass, (gras) v. t. To cover with grass or with turf ; 

I — V, i. To breed grass ; to T>o covered witli grtiss. 
OhrasB>green, (gras"gi*eii) o,. Green with grass green, 
as grass : of the colour of grass. 

Grasshopper, (gras'iioi)-(ji) A well-hnown jump- 

ing orthopterous insect, wlucli 
fbeds on graa.s or leave.s, allied 
to the locust family. 

Grassiness, (gra.s'e-nos) n, State 
of abounding with grass; a grassy 

Grass-plot, (gi*a8'l)lut) i/. A plot . 

c<.v..-ed with a 

Grassy, (gras'e) a. Covered or abounding with grass ; 
— ^resembling gra-ss ; groon. 

Grate, (grat) )i. (UJ A kind of lattice work, such as 
is used in the wimlows of prisons Jind cloisters; — a 
f!raiue of iron bars for liolding coals used us fuel. 

Grato, (gi*at) V. t. To furnish with grates or cross-bars ; i 
•^ivip. iipp. grated; pi>r. grating. 

Grate^ (griit) v. t. [F. graftai', to 8cra))e, It. grat1aiu‘, 
Qer. kratzen.] To rtib roughly or haivshly, as one laxly 
against another :--to wear away in Biuall j)article8, by 
rubbing with anytldng rough to fret ; to vex ; to 
irritate ; — r. t. To rub liard, so as to offend ; — tonuikc 
a harsh sound by tlie friction of rough laxlies. 

Oratefhl, (jn'ilt'fbbl) o. (L. .onda.s, ngreeablo, ami 
Eng. tornimation /u/.l Having a due Heiim) of bene- 
fits; v^dlling to jvcknowledgo and rojiay bonefitH ; 
thankful: — agreeable; accejitable ; — pleasing to tlie 
taste ; delicious ; pulabible. 

Gratefully, (gviltToAl-lo) adv. In a gi*.ateful m.anner. 
Gratefulness, (grilt'ffiol-no.s) 'J'ho <|uality of being 
grateful ; gratitude ; agreeableiioss to tljo mind or 
to the teste. 

Grater, (grat'gr) n. Ho who, or that which gi*ato.s; 
enpeciallg, an instrument for rubbing off small 


prides of a body. 

CFratifioation, (grat'e-fo-ka'shun) »>, Act of gi’atifying, 
or pleasing, either the mind, the taste, or theai>i)etite; 
— tnat which affords pleasure ; satisfaction ; delight ; 
— ^recompense ; reward. 

Gratifter, (grat'e-f i-?r) vi. One who gratifies or pleases. 

Orati^, (^at'e-fi) V. f. [h- gratuR, pleius- 

iug, IMid /rtctTc, to make. ] To please by satisfying some 
wish; to give pleasure to;— indulge; humour; re- 
quite; recompense;— gratified; pirr. grati- 
fying. 

Grating, (gi'Ht'ing) n. A harsli souml of rubbing ; — a 
paortition of ixivallel or cims-b.ai-s .a lattice-work 
resembliug a window-grate ; an open cover for the 
hatehas of a ship. 

Grating, (nUt'ing) a. Harsh ; disagreeable ; irritating ; 
veudng : jarring. fti man tier to irritete. 

Gratittgjty, (gi‘tit'ing’le) mlr. Harslily ; offensively : in 

Gratia, fyvft'tis) odv. [L. from gratia, favour.] For 
nothing ; freely ; gmtuitously. 


i thaiikfrUness. 

1 Gratuitatti, (gra-tft'it-u|i) a. fL. ffratititas, from 
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Free ; voluntary; sputaneous ; granted without claim 
or merit ;— asserted or assumed without cause or proof. 
Gratuitoualy, (gra-tdlt-us-ie) udif. in a gratuitous man- 
ner; without claim or merit ; without proof : fteely. 
Gratui^, (gra-tii'e-te) w. A free gift; a present;. a 
donation ; a reward or acknowledgment of service. 
Gratulate, (grat'u-iat) v. t. [L. grutalari, gratvlatum, 
from gmiv.n, pleasing, agreeable.] To salute with 
declarations of joy ; to congratulate ; — to reward 
imp. ^ pp. gratuiated; ppr. gratulating. 

Gratulation, (grat-u-lfi^sluin) rt. Tiie act of gratulating 
or felicitating ; congratulation. 

Gratulatory, (grat'ii-lii-tor-e) «. Exiiressiug joy ; con- 
gratulatory. 

Gravamen, (gr.a-v.T,'inen) n. [L., from gravu, lieavy } 
I'oint of i>re.ssure ; stress laid on a part burden or a 
charge or accusation ; substantial ground or reason of 
a i)n>cesa. 

Grave, (grav) v. t. [F. pram', Ger. prahen,] To carve 
or cut ; to engrave ; — to give shape to by cutting with 
a chisel ; — to clean, as a ship’s bottom, by burning off 
filth, grass, or otlier foreign matter, and covering 
it over witli jiitcli r-v. i. To write or delineate on 
hard substances; to practise engraving: — twip, graved] 
Pf). graven or graved ; ppr. graving. 

Giave, (grav) n. fA.-8. prdf\ from prafan, to dig, 
grave, carve.] An excavation in the efu'tli as a place 
of burial ; })lace of interment ; tomb ; sepulchre ; — 
any place of grojit mortality or slaughter ; field of 
dwith or destruction ; — pi. Graves, the sediment of 
molted tallow. 

Grave, (grav) a. [Tj. pravis, heavy.] Weighty; im- 
jjortant ; momentous ; — solemn ; serious ; — plain ; not 
showy, ns iipparol : — .severe ; stern, as a look ; — in 
masic, slow ; low iit tone : deep ; not shall) or acute. 
Grave-clothes, (grav'klbTHz) v. pi. The cloUies or dress 
in which tlie tlejul are interred. 

Grave-digger, (grfiv'dig-er) n. One who digs graves; 
sexton also pravt-tunhcr. 

Gravel, (gravVl) w. [F. pmrdlr, prarirr, Ger. prohtr, 
sand.] Hard sand ; sand consisting of small pebbles; 
— ^small .stones or fragments of stone ; — a disease pro- 
duceil by small csvloulous concretioii'j in the kidneys 
and bhubler. 

Gravel, (grav'd) r. t. To cover witli gi’avel ; to stick 
in tlu5 saiul ; hemse, to puzzle ; to emb.ana8B to hurt, 
a.s the foot of a horse, by gravel lodged under the 
shoe: — bap, k, pj>. gravelled: p/n-. g;ravelling. 
t Gravelled, (grav'eld) a. Stopped; embtUTOssed; per- 
plexed. [of gravel. 

Gravelly, (giav'el-le) a. Abounding ivith or consisting 
Gravel-pit, (gmv'el-pit) n. A pit from xvhich gravel 
is dug. 

Gravel-walk, (gi’av'el-w.vAvk) v . A walk or alley covered 
with gravel, making a dry and hard bottom. 

Gravely, (gi-av'le) adr. In a gi*ave, solemn maimer; 
soberly; seriously; plainly; unostentatiously. 
Graveness, (grfiv'nes) n. Seriousness; solemnity; 
sobriety of speed) or behaviour. 

Graver, (gr.av'er) v. One who carves or engraves; a 
sculptoi’ ; — an engraving tool ; a burin. 

Grave-stone, (grilv'ston) n. A stone set upon or near 
a grax'e, as a menjorial. 

Grave-yard, (gnlv'yanl) oi, A yard for the interment 
of the dead ; a cemetery ; a necropolis. 

Gravid, (grav'id) a. [L. pravulu», from gravitt, heavy, 
loaded ] Being with child ; pregnant. 

Graving, (grav'ing) n. Act of one who graves or cuts 
figures in hard substances;— that which is graved or 
cai'vetl ; — engraving ; print ; caiwed work ; — the act of 
cleaning a sliip's bottom. 

Gravitate, ferav'e-tat) v. i. To obey the law of gravi- 
tation ; to tend toward the centre of attraction ;— 
hence, to have a bias or tonde^jcy towards '."-imp, is 
pp. gravitated ; ppr. gravitating, 

Grnvit^tioai (gray-e-ta^shnn) n. Act of tendinj^ tonrard 
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Grayling. 

A woman who rules 


the centre the law or force by which bediee are 
drawn together or by which they tend toward the 
centre — ^^ciaBslfied as texrestrtal gravitation, or the 
tendency of earthly bodies to each other and to the 
centre of the earth ; and nuiversnl gravitation, or the 
tendency of satellites to planets, planets to each other, 
and to the sun as their centre, &c. It operates 
directly as the sum of the two uttmoting bodies, and 
inversely as the square of their distance. 

Gravity, (gravVte) n. (L. ffravitfis, from fjfmris, heavy.] 
Weight; heaviness seriousness; solemnity: sobriety 
of character or conduet ; — importjinoe ; seriona con- 
dition ; critical state ; — enormity : .atrocity, Jis of a 
Clime ; — lowness of tone or sound ; — tendency of a 
mass of matter toward a centre of attraction : 
alh/t the tendency of a btnly toward the centre of tlie 
earth. 

Gravy, (gi’a've) «. fEither from A.-S. rirenfn, pot, or 
alli^ to W. cro», iilood.] The juices obtained from 
meat in cooking ; a sauce or soup made from tho 
natural juices of cooked meat. 

Oray, (gra) «. [A.-S. (/rtq/, (5. f/j-om-s age<U gray.) 

Hoary; white mixed with black ;- -of a mixed colour; 
ashy ; — old ; mature. 

Gray, (gra) n. Any mixture of white and bLaek ; — 
an animal of gray colour. 

Gray-beard, fgiTi'berd) h. An old man. 

Grayish, (gra'ish) a, {Somewhat gray ; ino<loiatoly gray. 

Gravling, (graling) n. A Jiati\e fisli of tlio genus 
S(U.tno, of a silver gray colour 
on the back and sides, and 
said to emit an odour like 
thyme when fresh caught; 
the umber. 

Gray-mare, (jgra'mar) n. f “ The 
gray mare is tlie better horse. ”J 
her husband. 

Grayness, (griVnes) n. The quality of Iwing gray. 

Graywacke, (gra wak-e) n. [(ier. iiro u, gray, ami mtclr, 
wacke.] A conglomerate or grit-rock, consiscing of 
rounded pebbles and saiul tirmly united together. 

Graze, (graz) v.t. (A.-S, {ir(ixi((h, from f/rm, grass.] 
To rub or toiicli lightly in iiassing to feed or supply, 
as cattle, with grass ; — to eat from tho ground, as grow- 
ing herbage ; to tend grazing cattle; — r. i. T*> eat 
^rass or herbage to supjdy gi'as.s ; to move, as cattle 
in eating field giruis h i>ih grazed ; pi»\ graz- 
ing. [on herbage. 

^brszer, (graz'er) i\. An animal Avhich graze.s or ieeds 

Grazier, (grJl'zher) ??, One who pjisturos cattle and 
rears them for market. 

iShrazing, (graz'ing) Act of feeding on grass; — a 
nasture ; — a light hiuch in passing. 

Grazioso, (grat'se-fl-sb) fo/v. [It.J In elegantly, 
smoothly, and gracefully. 

Grrase, (gres) »<. |K. (jraiaxc. It. rn’oxan, L. cranxvx, 
thick, gross.] Pat ; tallow ; lard animal fat in a 
Soft state ; — an inflammation of the heels of ,a hoiw. 

Grease, (grfes) y. t 'J’o smear or anoint with gieiiso ; 
— to bribe &, /q). greased ; p/o*. greasing. 

Greasily, (grez'e-le) (ub\ With grease or an appearance 
of it grossly ; indelicately. [uess. 

Oreasiness, (grez'e-nes) n. .Shite of being grcfisv ; oili- 

Greasy, (gr&s'e) a. Comiiosed of or characteriwd by 
grease; oily: lat; unctuous; — smearwl ivith grease; — 
like grease or oil ; smooth affected with the di.'ie.'jsc 
called grease. 

Great, (grat) a. [A. -8. L. grondie, F. grm, Ger. 
gross.] Large in bulk, or dimensions ; of wide ex- 
tent; big; expanded ;--niinierou8;— long in time or 
duration; — superior: admirable; commanding; — en- 
dowed with extraordinary i>owers; unecnunonly giftctl; 
Strong ; powerful ; mighty ; noble ; eminent ; distin- 
guished;— ‘Weighty; important generous ; magitani- 
jnoos, wrick; sumptaous; magnifloent;---'proud ; swell- 
ing ; pompous ;~hard ; difficult ;— pregnant ; teeming 


with young;— denoting ouusmtguiiiity either in the 
asoen^g or desoendhig line. 

Great, (grftt) n. 'The wliole : gross the lump. The 
greats people of rank or distin^iou. 

Great-ooat, (grfit'kdt) n. An over-coai 

Greaten, (grat'n) v. t. To enlarge ; to magnify v, i 
To become lai*ge ; to increase. 

Great-hearted, (grat'hurt-ed) a. Undejeoted ; high- 
spirited; noble. 

Greatly, (grflt'lo) Mfru. In a great degree ; much 
nobly ; illustriously ; generously ; magnanimously ; 
bravely. 

Greatness, (gr.at'nos) »j. Largeness of bulk, dimen- 
sions, number, quantity, or tho like ; large amount, 
extent, oriiogrco; — high rank or station; distinction; 
eminence ; iH)\vur ; rule ; -elevation of soul or senti- 
moTit; mugnaniniity ; strength or variety of iutollect ; 

— force; intensity; — pomp; grandeur; magnificenoo, 

Greaves, (gr»;vz) i/. pi. |I'\ greves, from gretie, shank.] 
Ancient armour for tlie legs ; — the sediment of melt^ 
hdlow. 

Grebe, (gibh) n. [W. erih, corah, crest.] A marine 
bird having a straight, sharp beak, fiattened, lobated 
toes, Olid very sbort wings, ami exjiert at diving. 

Grecian, (gri^'shan) o. rertaining to Greece. 

Grecian, (giv'sban) n. A native of Greece: a Greek ; 

— ono well versed in tho Greek language, literature, 
or histmy. 

Grecism, (givs'izm) v. An idiom or peculiarity of the 
Greek language ; a Hellenism. 

Grecize, (grcs'iz) r. t. To render Grecian;— to translate 
intoGreok: — imp. Jk jgi. grecized; ppr. greoizing. 

Greed, (gred) ii. [Go. gnUlns, hunger, Icel. grddf 
avidity.] An eager ilesire or lunging ; greediness. 

Greedily, (grcd'e-Io) fu/r. In a greedy manner; 
eagerly ; vmaciously ; ravenously. 

Greediness, (gn'dVues) w. The quality of being ^eedy. 

Greedy, (gred'e) a. |A.-8. grddig, 1). gi'eetig, Go. 
girdm, to bo hungry.] Having a keen aiijietite 
for food or drink ; j-avonous ; voracious ; — Iiaving a 
keen desire of any thing ; eager to obtain. 

Greek, (grek) a. rerhiining or belonging to Greece; 
Grecian. 

Greek, (grCk) «. A native or inhabitant of Greece; a 
Grecian ; — tho language of Greece. 

Greek-fire, (grck'fii) //. A combustible used in w'xur- 
fare — said to be com]) 0 ‘»od of asidiult, nitre, and 
sulphur, ami not extingiiishable by water. 

Green, (grcii) a. [A.-S. gr^iw, rpdtran, Eng. grow.] 
H.-uing the colour of grass when fresh and growing; 
composeti of blue and yellow rays; venlant; emerald ; 

— full of life and vigour; tlourisiiing; — new ; recent; — 
immature ; young ; raw ; awkward ; — not seasoned ; 
not dry ; containing its natural juices pale ; sickly ; 
Avail, 

Green, (grCin) n. Tlie colour of growing plants a 
gifiasy plain or plat;— y//. Fresh leaves or oranches; 
wreath.s ;— leaves and stems of young plants dressed 
for fowl. [greened; ppr. greening. 

Green, ( gi'eii ) v. t. To make green : — imp. & pp. 

Green-crop, (grCinTcrop) v. A groiving crop ; a crop of 
grasses, turnips, «fec. [gross-beak. 

Greenfinch, (gren'finsh) A native bird called also 

Green’gpage, (gieu'gaj) n. A clioice variety of plum, 
whose pulp, wlieii ri^ie, is of a greenish hue. 

Green-grocer, (gren'gi d-scr) n. A retailer of vegetables 
or fruits in their fresh or green state. 

Greenhorn, (grcu'liorn) n. A raw youth; one easily 
imposetl on. 

Greenhouse, (greiiTious) n. A house for preservin||wj 
tender ])lauta during winter or oul<l weather. 

Greening, (grCuTng) n. A sort of apjile of a green 
colour. [green. 

Greenish, (grOn'ish) a. Somewhat green; tinged with 

GreenishnMt, (greWish-ues) n. The qusU^ of being 
greenish. 
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Qroenly, (grSule) adv. With a green colour ; newly ; 
immatureiy. 

Greenneit, (grCn'nes). n. Quality of being green; 
Yiridity;'--i!reMhnoi«; vigour ; newness ;--imraaturity ; 
rawness ; unripeness IncxperieTice. 

Chreenroonif (gren'roOm) m. The retiring room of actors 
in a theatre. 

Greensand, (gxen'saiul) n. A stratum in tlie lower 
Chalk formation, so culled from the chlorite which 
Jt contains; [sinjcics of snipe. 

Greenshank, (gren'shangk) u. \ name given to a 
Greenstone, (gron'ston) «. A rock of t he trap forma- 
tion, consisting of crystals bf horjibJendeand leldnim*. 
Greensward, (greii'sward) n. Tuif green witii ghats. 
Green^vitiicl, (gren'vit-re-ol) n. iSuljthute of iroiij used 
as a caustic. 

Greenwood, (grSn'wdod) n. Trot^t In spring or sulnmer ; 
—wood when green or undried. 

Chreenwood, (gren'w6<>d) x. J'ertaining to groctnvooil. 
Greet, (gret) r. t. [A.-B. ffreton, Gcr. To 

salute; to hail; to address; to accost; — v. i. To give 
salutations ; — imjK A ;)/». greeted ; greeting. 
Greet, (gr6t)i*. /. [Go. prritnv.] To weep ; to grieve, 
fSoot.J [pliroent addressed from one ahsi nt. 

Chreeting, (grCt'ingl n. Salutation at meeting ; com- 
Gregl^ous, (gre-ga're-us) a. [L, f/rcfforivt, frt*m ffirr, 
ffregUf herd.] Having the habit of living in a flock 
or herd ; not solitary. fniaiiiicr. 

Grofariously, (grc-gA'rc-ns-le) ndih In a gregan'on.s 
Gregorian, (CTe-gftTo-an) a. IJelonging to, or ost;»b- 
lisned by, Voj)e Gregory, as the (firgortan cliants, 
calendar, Ac. 

Grenade, (gro-nOd') n. [F. gi'enade.] A hollow ball 
or shell mled with pow*<ler, and ^ 

fired by means of a fuse ; a bomb 

Grenadier, (greu-a-d6r') v. For- 
merly, a soldier who threw gron- 
ades ; now, one of n company of 
tall, stout soldiers, who takes po.st 
on the right of a battalion, and 
leads it in everj' movement;- ■ 
one of the regiments of guanls , 
attached to the court. Crenade. 

Grenadine, (gron'a-din) v. A thin silk used for 
ladies’ dresses, shawls, Ac. 

(grS) n. Colour of white mingled with black ; — 
a horse of this colour : — ustially Gray. 

Greyhound, (gru'hound) n. fA.-y. ymghvnd, grig, gi’sy, 
and /iand, hound.J A syni- 
metrioal, slender, grncehil ^ 

dog, remarkable for its keen 
sight and swiftness in the . 
chase, of several varieties: — 
written also Orayhound. 

Grioe, (grix) n. ning. or pf, A 
young pig or the youtig of tho . 
pig the young of any aiii- 

Gtiddle, (grid'l)n. [W. gjr/- Jij?" ^ 

dell, from grndiaw, to heat, * 
scorch, rarch.] A pan, broail Greyhound, 

and shiulour, for baking cakes ; — a detached iron plate, 
which closes the top of a stove ; — a sieve with a wire 
bottom, used by miners. 

Gridiron, (nid'i-um) n. [W. greidiatr.'\ A grated 
utensil for oroiling flesh and fish over the fire. 

Grief, (»6f) n, [F. A D. grief, F. grerer, L. gratis, 
heavy.] Sorrow; ^lain; regret distress of mind 
oausra by afiBiiction, loss of friends, Ac. ; sadness 
disquietude arising from sin or misconduct ; anguish ; 
repenthtg prin; — cause of sorrow or distress ; grievance. 
Grievaaoe, (grir'am) n> A cause of grief or uneasiness ; 
—just or real ground of complaint .—wrong done and 
suffHred grief ; afiSiiction; oppression; hardship: 
injury; iz^uetioe. 


Grieve, (grGv) r. t. To occasion grief to; to indict 
mental pain upon ; to afilict ; to wound or hurt, as 
the feelings ;— to vex ; to offend ; to pi'ovoke to with- 
draw, ns the Holy Spirit; — r. i. To feel grief; to 
bo in pain of mind on account of nn evil ; to sorrow*; 
to mourn \—ihip. A pp. grieved ; 2 J/r. grieving. 
Grievous, (gruv'us) a. Causing ^of; painful ; heavy ; 
oppressive; Imidensomo ; — afflictive; distresaifig 
great ; atrocious ; fiagitiuus ; — offensive ; provoking ; 
— hurtful ; <lestructive. [painfully. 

Grievously, (grCv'us-le) adr. In a grievous manner; 
Griovousness, (grOv'uK-ne.**) n. Quality or condition of 
being grievous ; atrocity ; enormity. 

Oriffln, (grif fin) v. (F. griffon, h. grgps, from 0. 

poj», curved, lutokcd.] A fabled animal with tho 
liody and jiaws of a lion, and tho heml and wings of 
an ongle : a fipccics of vulture; — a greenhorn in the 
Fast Indian service. 

Grig, (grig) v. |S\v. I riirkn.'] A smnll eel ; tho sand 
cel ; — a merry little bedy. 

Grill, (gril) r. t. ll'\ griller, from L. a small 

gridiron, diminutive of rroif.*,] To broil on a gi'ate 
or gi'ifliron ;— to torment ns if by broiling. 

I Grillade, tgril-lrul') [F.J Broiled meat; a dish cooked 
by broiling. 

I Grillage, (gril'nj) ?/. A framework of sleepers and 
i croashcnuis used to sustain foundations in marshy 
I soil.**. ^ [fresh water. 

I Grilse, (gidls) v. A young salmon on its first return to 
Grim, (grim) </. (A.-B. grim, from fn'huuian, to rage.) 

I Bteni ; severe ; of forbidding as]>cct ; fierce ; ferocious; 

' horrid; frightfol; grisly; hideous; sullen; surly. 
Grimace, (gre-mas') n. [F. from A.-S. A led. grim.] A 
distortion of the conntcnanco to express some feeling, 
as coTitem])t, disapprobation, or tho like; a smirk; a 
made-up lace. (look. 

Grimaced, (gre-mast') a. Distorted ; having a crabbed 
Grimalkin, (gio-mal'kin) >i. [Cornipted from grttg- 
mallvt, from gntg ami wm/lhi.] An old cat. 

Grime, (grim) ». \A.-H. Iirgme, soot, Icel. /trinu] Foul 
matter ; dirt ; sullying blackness, deeply ingi'ained. 
Grime, (grim) r. 1. To sully or soil deeply ; to dirt. 
Grimly, (griiulc) In a grim manner; fiercely; 

■ sullenly. 

; Grlmness, (grim'nes) 7i. Fierceness of look ; sternness. 

[ Grimy, (grinj'e) a. Full t>f giime ; dijty ; foul. 

I Grin, (grin ) r. i. [ A . -B. gri fi nifOKj To open the mouth 
and witluli-aw tho li]is imm tho teeth so as to show 
them, as in laughter, sciirn, or jiain ; — v. f. To ex- 
press by grinning : — io/g. A ;>p. grinned; 2 >pr. grinning. 
Grin, (grin) ». TJio act of closing the toetli and 
showing them. 

Grind, (gi-iud) r. t. [A.-S. grindnn.] To reduce to 
powder by friction, as in a mill or with the teeth ; — 
to polish or sharpen by friction to prepare for ex- 
amination to ojipress by severe exactions ; to 
iiaras-s; — r. i. To perform the operation of grinding; 
— to become giound or pulverized by friction to 
become iwlished or sli;u*])ene«l by frictioJi to diiidge : 
—■imp. A ?>;>. nound ; ppr. grinding, 

Grinder, (grinder) u. One wlio, or that which, grinds; 
— one of the double tectii useil to grind or niaatioato 
the food ; a molar ; — ph Tlie teeth. 

Grinding, (grind'ing) v . The act of pulverizing, polic- 
ing, or sharpening ;— oppression. 

Grindstone, (grlnd'8t5n) n. A flat cii'cular snndstono 
used for giinding or shari>ening tools. 

Grinner, (grin’gr) n. One who grins. 

Grip, (giip) n. [Ger. griff] Dan. g7rb.] A grasp or 
pressure of the liatid ; — a ])eculiar inode of clasping 
or shaking the hand— the masonic mip;— touamcnui 
power, purchase, bite of piucei-s or ot^ertool; h^d; 
clutch. 

I Grip, (grip) 11 . [A.-S. pjv/fp, D. gf^pi)el] A small 
or furrow. {and hold 

Grip, (grip) v. t. To grasp and squeeze; to nip, bita. 
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<Wsft tefip) Vil. tA.-S. griiyaUf (kh ftreipan, G«r, 
iriwm, F. gripper.] Ttt catch with the hand ; to 
clutch ;~to ttias» and hold ^t;>-to coinprees; to 
aqjMioxfi ; to tighten :^to pain the bowels by pressnre 
Of contraction to pinch ; to distress v. i. To hold 
or pinch, as with a gripe ; to get money by hard 
bargains or exactions;— to suffer griping pains ;—to 
tend to come up into the wind, as a ship & pp. 
griped; ppr, griping, 

Cmpe, (^ip) n. Grasp; seizure; clntcli;— that on 
which the g^p is put ; a handle oppi*e8sion ; cruel 
exaction : pinching distress: — pinching and spasmodic 
nain in the inteetiiies — chiefly used in the plural. 

wiper, (grip'cr) n. One who gripes ; au extortioner; 
exactor; usurer. 

Griping, (griping) n. A pinching or giwipiiig; a 

jpaln in the bow^s. 

Crrii, (gre) n. [P.) A kind of fur, gray in colour. 

Orisette, (gre-zet') n. [F. gHuHte^ a gray woollen cloth, 
from gray,] ‘Wife or daughter of a tiAiloMiian ; 
— in Paris, a flower girl, milliner, or shop ghi, who 
11703, but is not kept, os a mistress— cliiefly with 
clerks and students. 

Griskin, (gris'kin) n. [From grke^ and tcrniiiiation 
A sucking pig ; — loin of pork broiled. 

Grisliness, (griz'le-nes) n. Quality of being grisly. 

Oxisly, (griz’le) a. [A.-8. grislic^ from gHnan, 

to dread.] Frightful: hoiriblo; temble, 

Giison, (gi’i'suu) «. [F. grifon^ gr.ay, gray-haired, jPi-om 

grU, gray. ] A South American animal, the glutton, 
which is a little larger than a weasel. 

Grist, (grist) «. [A,-S. pearled barley, allied 

to G. kritMt hordfum, barley.] That which is 
ground at one time ; — supply ; provision ; hence, profit; 
gain. 

Gristle, (grisTl) n, fA.-S. grl^tl, Ger. Irrosef.] A 
smooth, solid, elastic substance in animal IxKlies; 
cartilage. [gristly. 

Oristliness, (grisle-nes) n. State or condition of l-Hjing 
(gris'le) a. Consisting of gristle; like gristle; 
cartilaginous. 

Grit, (grit) n. [A.-S. grtftt, great, bran, dust, jn'iit; 
boi'ley.J The coarse part of meal; — oats or wheat 
hulled or coarsely ground ; — sand or gravel; — a coanao- 
mained siliciouB sandstone; — spirit; resolution. 

wit, (grit) V. i. To give forth a sound as of sand 
under the feet; to grind ;— r. t. To grind ; to grate : — 
imp. A pp, gritted; ppr. gritting. 

Grittineii, (grit'o-nes) n. Quality or state of being 
fflrittj. 

efritty, (grit'e) a. Containing or consisting of sand 
or grit spirited and resolute. 

Chruasle, (grizT) n. [F. gris, gray.] Gray; a gray colour; 
ft mixture of white and black. 

Grizzled, (griujld) a. Gray; of a mixed wljito and black. 

Grizzly, (gi^le) a. Somewhat gray. 

Groan, (gron) v. i. [A.-S. grAnian.] To give forth 
alow, moaning soiincl, as in pain or sorrow; — to sigh 
under affliction; to be oppressed ; to labour under 
exactions or heavy buideiis: — imp. &. pp. groaned; 
ppr. groaning, 

woan, (giuii) «. A low, moaning sound— luually 
utter^ in pain, ^metimes in derision. 

Groaning, (gronlng) n. The act of groaning ; com- 
plaint ; lamentation ; a sound expressive of sorrow 
or pain; — ^in hunting, the cry of the buck. 

Groat, (^wt) n. [D. groot.] An old English coin 
and money of account, equal to fonrpence any 
small sum. 

Groats, femwts) n. pi. [A.-S. grdt] Oats or wheat 
deprivea of the hulls or outer coating. 

Grocer, (grd'ssr) n. (Formerly written groMfr, one 
who sells by tne grow,] A trader who deals in tea, 
sugar, spioes, coffig, liquors, fruits, 

Oroeaty, (grd'ser-e) n. pi. The commodities sold by 
grocers;-^ grooeps ztora 
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Chrog, terog) it. A mixture of sl>irit and cold water, 
usually not sweetened. 

Groggery, (grogfer-o) i*. A grog-shop. 

Grogginsss, (grog^e-nes) «. State of being groggy 
tenderness or stiffhess in the foot of a horse. 

Groggy, (grog'e) a. Oveiuome with giog; tipsy . 
weakened in a fight so as to stagger; — moving in an , 
uneasy, hobbling manner, owing to a tendeniess about 
the feet— said of a horse. ^ 

Grogrom, (grog'mm) «. [P. grott-grnin, of a coarse 
texture.] A kind of coarse stuft' made of silk and 
mohair ; also, a kind of strong, coarse silk. 

Groin, (groin) n, [Icel. grein, bmneh.] The depressed 
part of the body botw-een tho belly and the thigh ; — 
the angular curve made by the intersection of two 
8omi-cylindoi*8 or arches ; — tho snout or nose of swine, 

Groin, (groin) t*. t. To fiisiuon into groins ; to adorn 
with groins. 

Groined, (groind) a. [From profw.] Having an 
angular enrve made by the intersection of twoseml- 
cyliiulors or aichcs. 

Groined roof, (groindVodf) ir. An arched roof or ceiling 
fonned by the junction of two 
opposite sets of intersecting or 
groined vaults In tho figure, 
iuHrkc<l by ri 1 >s or beads loading 

Grommet, (^oin'et) vi. [F. 
gourmettf, ftom gourmer, to 

strand of rope laid in three 
times 1 * 01111 ( 1 , and used to fasten 
the upper edge of a sail U> theHfl^l^ 
yard-rope or stay ;— a wad ^ ¥ \g 

Groom, (groOni) u. [D. prom, I [IT 1® 1] 

boy, A.-S. dt Go. '/('mo, man, I " fr r? 

L. hom(f.] A servant, eepeci- nroitiod roof. 
oUt/f a man or boy who has the charge of liorsos 
one of several oflicers of the English royal houso- 
hoid;— a man recently married, or about to bo mar- 
ried ; a bridegroom. 

Groom, (griiom) v. t. To tend or care for, as a horse; 
— imp. 01 pp. £^omed; ppr. grooming, 

Groomsman, (groOmz'mmi) n. An attendant of a bride- 
gi'oom at his wedding. 

Groove, (gniov) v. [A.-S. & Icel. prd/, ditch, D. 
grofvr.] A fuirow', channel, or long hollow cut by a 
tool ; — a Kliaft in mines. 

Groove, (gr6(>v) r. To cut a groove or channel in ; 
to furrow: — imp. &> pp. grooved; ppr. grooving. 

Grope, (grfip) r. i. [A.-S. grapinn, gropinn, allied to 
fjripc.] I'o attempt to find ^onlething in the dark,* 
or ns a blind iwruon, by feeling ; to feel one’s way;— 
r.i. To search out by feeling in the dark: — imp. dt 
pp. groped; ppr. groping. 

Gross, (gi'os) a. (F. '/ros, L. crvwvn^ thick, dense.] 
Thick; bulky; — fat; corpulent; — rude, rough, as 
work ; — vulgar; indelicate; low; impure, as longua^; 
— coarse; large-grained, as wood or fabric plain ; 
palpable, as an act c(f injustice ; — dense ; close, as 
uir, &(!.;- enormous ; shameful, as wicked deeds; — 
stupid ; dull, as perception or sense; — whole; entire; 
total. 

Gross, (giosj w. Tlie main Ixidy; the bulk; tlie mass; 
— the tmmiier of twelve dozen. 

Grotsbeak, (grosTiek) n. A singing bird of tho genua 
Loxia, alli^ to the finch and linnet, 

Grossly, (grosle) mlo. In a gross manner; gi'catly;. 
coarsely; slmmefuJly. 

Grossness, (gros'nes) n. State or quality of being gross^; 
thickness ; corpulence ; coarseness ; enormity. 

Grossttlar, (gros'd-lsr) n. A translucent garnet of Sr. 
pale green colour. 

mt,(gTot)n. A grotto. 

Grot^ue, (grd-t^'') u. [F., It. grotUacat ttem. 
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ffrottoA, Wildly formed; whimaioal; eartravagant 
irregufiir Iti design or form ; ludiorons : antic. j 

drotoaque, (gro-tesk') n. Whimsical figure ; ludicrous i 
image ; caricature. ^ 

^iteotetqttdy, (gr5*tt»k'le) adv. In a grotesque manner. 
CtrotesquenesB, (gro-tesk'nes) n. iitate of being i 
grotesque. 

vrotto, (grot'tfi) n. fF. grotte. It. protta, Ij. aypta, 
from G. kruptcin, to hide.] A natural cave in the 
earth ; — a cave for coolness and refreshment ;~-an arti- 
ficial structure in gardens in imitation of a natural 
cave. 

OrottO'Work, (grot'to-wurk) n. Ornamental or shell- 
work on a garden grotto. 

Groimd, (ground) n. [A.-S. A: Ger. finnnl. Go. fjnin- 
du8.] The surface of the earth ; dry land ; — region ; 
territory ; — land ; estate : possession ; — floor ; imvo- 
mont; — basis; foundation: hojico, first principle; 
reason ; cause ; origin ; — the auHace on which an 
object or figure is represented ; — the primary colour 
on which others are wrought a plain tune or air ; 
a tune on, which variations are made ; — a place or 
field of action a foil or .set-otf ; — credit ; advantage ; 
— pL Sediment ; dregs ; lees. 

Ground, (ground) v. t. To lay or set on the ground ; — 
to found ; to fix or sot, as on a foundation ; to fix 
firmly ; — to instruct in eleinent.a or first principles;— ! 
V. i. To run aground ; to strike and remain fixed : — 
imp. & pp. grounded; ppr. grounding. 

Ground-ash, (ground'ash) u. A sapling of ash. 
Ground-bait, (ground ' bat) v. Tiait dropjied to the 
bottom of the water to collect tog<}thor the fish. 
Groundedly, (ground'ed-le) udo. Upon good grounds ; 
on firm principles ; fixedly. 

Ground-floor, (ground'fldr) n. The floor of a house on 
a level, or nearly so, with the exterior gi'ound. 
Ground-form, (grotind ' form) n. The Ivmn of a word 
on which the other parts are formed l)y declension 
or coniugatiou. 

Groundless, (ground'los) a. Having no fottndalion ; 
wantfng cause or reason ; false ; uiia\d.h<iri/ed. 
Groundlessly, (ground'les-le) (tdr. W^ithout cause or 
reason ; without authority. 

Groundlessness, (gv<uind'JeH-nes) a. Want of just reason, 
cause, or authority. 

Groundling, (groumriing) n. A fish that keeps' at the 
bottom of the w'atcr ; — a speet,ator in the pit of the 
theatre; hence, a low, mean, vulgar pei son. 
Ground-nut, (grouml'nut) n. 'I'he pea-nut: — a legu- 
minous, twining plant, haviiigan edible root of a glo- 
bular sbaiw, and sweet, aroimitic taste. 

Ground-plan, (ground' jilau) n. The surface representa- 
tion of the divisions of a building. 

Ground-plot, (ground'plot) n. The groTind on wliieh a 
building is placed the plan of the lower part of a 
building. 

Ground-rent, (ground'rent) v. Rent paid for the privi- 
lege of building on another man’s laiul. 

Qround-sel, (ground'sel) n. f A.-S. finnid, and atd, sill.] 
The timber of a Imilding which lies next to the 
ground; the sill, 

Groimd-iiiel, (groimd'sel) ii. fA.-S. griindsicUigr,^ A 
native plant of the genus the seeds of which 

are a common food for small birds. 

Ground-swell, (ground'swol) n. A broad, deep swell of 
iho ocean, caused by a long continued gale, and felt 
even at a remote distance after the gale Inw ceased. 
Ground-tier, (ground'ter) «. The low est tier t>f casks 
in. a vesseTs hold ; the lowest mnge of boxes in a 
theatre. 

Ground-work, (ground^wurk) n. Foundation; basis:— 
the essential pai-t ; the gi'ound ; — first principle ; ori- 
dnal reason. 

wroup, (grdOp) n. (P. groupe, cluster, bunch, A.-S. 
crop, bunch.) A cluster, crowed, or throng; an aasera- 
blsge, either of persons or tilings ;~an assemblage of 


figures or objeots in a certain ordear or relation in 
painting or sculpture;— -in music, a number of eiglithi 
sixteenth, Ac. , notes tied leather any musioal mrua- 
ment consisting of several short tones. 

Group, (grodp) v. t. (F. grouper.^ To form a group 
or assemblage to arrange in a group or order ; to 
classify imp, A pp. grouped; ppr. grouping. 
Grouping, (grOOp'ing) n. The relative arrangement of 
figures or objects in drawing, painting, anti sculpture. 
Grouse, (gious) n. [Perhaps from parse, furze or heath.) 
A native gallinaceous bird, having feathered feet, a 
short bill, and a red band over the eyes— esteemed as 
th<3 best ganje for its greater rarity and wildness 
and the sui)erior fiiivour of its flesh, as red grouse, 
bljutk game, ptarmigan, capercailzie : — also called 
mofir/oicl. 

Grouse, (groiis) r. i. To seek or shoot grouse. 

Grout, (grtmt) v. [A.-S. pmt, Icel. pravtr.] Coarse 
mcjil ; i>olliml : — lees: grounds; — a thin, coarse mor- 
tar: also, a finer material used in finishing the best 
ceilings. 

Grout, (grout) v. t. To fill up with grout, as the joints 
between stones :—u»;) A pp. grouted; ppr. grouting. 
Grouting, (pout'ing) n. The j)ioees8 of filling in or 
finishing w'ith grout: tlio groat thus filled in. 

Grove, (grOv) '//. [.V.-S pra/, f'loye, from pro fan, to 

<Ug.J A cluster of tree.s shading an avenue or walk ; a 
gnmp of trees smaller than a forest ; a wood of small 
extent : any cluster or gi oup resembling a grove ; a 
teiujilo in the woods. 

Grovel, (grov'el) r.i. [D, prahhehn, Icel. (trvfa, to lie 
on the ground. | To creep on the earth, or with the 
face to the gr«)im(l : to act in a prostrate posture;— 
to below' or mean : — inip. A pp. grovelled; ppr. 
grovelling. 

Groveller, (grov'el-cr) n. One who grovels; an abject 
w'retc.h. 

Grovelling, (grov'el-ing) o. Abject; mean ; despicable. 
Grow, (grd) >\ i. [x\.-S. prrnnun, Icel. pr6a.} To en- 
large in bulk or stature ; to develop ; — to be produced 
or augmented by vegetation to come forwai’d ; to 
advjiuce ; — to be changed; to turn from one state to 
another; — to extend; to in-ogress; — to thrive; to 
flourish; — to swell; to increase; — to proceed from; 
to spring ; to result ;— to becsome attached or fixed ; 
to adhere; — v.i. To cause to grow'; to cultivate; to 
l)roduee ; to raise : — imp. grew ; pp. grown ; pivr. 
growing. [duces. 

Grower, (greVer) r. One who growrs, cultivates, or pro- 
Growl, (growl) v.i. fl). protlrn, to grunt.] To mur- 
mur or snarl, iw a dog; to utter an angi-y, grumbling 
sound ; to grumble :~v. t. To express by grow'ling 
imp. A pp. growled; ppr. growling. 

Growl, (growl) n. The murmur of a cross dog. 

Growler, (giowl'er) v. One who growls ; a grumbler. 
Growling, (growling) n. 'i’he act of snarling, as an 
ill-natured cur. 

I Growlingly, ( gi’owl'ing-le ) adv. In a gi'owling or 
snarling manlier. 

Growth, (groth) n. Process of growing; gradual in- 
crease of animal and vegetable bodies ; augmenta- 
tion ; production ; produce ; pro«luct ;— advancement ; 
improvenieiit ; — consequence; effect; result. 

Grub, (gnib) v.i. [Go. fp’oftan, to dig, A.-S. prof mu] 
To dig in or under the gi'ound; to be occupi^ in 
digging ; — to beg food f. To dig up ; to eradicate; 
— im2h & pp. gabbed ; ppr. grubbing. 

Grub, (grub) n. A fleshy, dingy-coloured larve ; entpe- 
eially, a larve of a beetle or weevil a short, thi(^ 
man ; — that which is grubbed up for food ; victuals. 
Grubber, (gnib'gr) n. One who gimbs ; — an instru- 
ment for uprooting trees, shrubs, Ac. 

Grubble, (gmbl) v. i. To feed in the dark ; to grope ; 

I —to fumble. 

I Grub Street, (gnib'strSt) n. The iqime of a street near 
I Moorfields, in London, much inhabited by poor autfani»; 
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•<~4ltenoe, a., applied to writiiigs or litcdrarjr work ddxje 
by liirelinga. 

Onidge, (groj) v, t. [O. Eng. p)*w<cft^, Qer. tfrunzin, 
O. ffrudMith] To envy; to view with discontent; 
—to give or take iniwiUingly or reluctantly i. 
To murmur ; to repine ; to complain to bo covetous 
or envious ; to be unwilling or reluctant i—inijK & 
pp. grudged; p^)n grudging. 

Grudge, (gruj) n. Uneasiness at the jKwisession of some- 
thing by another; ill will ; envy; secret enmity; aver- 
sion ; dislike ; spite ; hati‘ed. 

Orud^g, (gnylng) ii. Act of envying or being un- 
happy at the prosperity of another; regret for having 
given something in the way of gift : reluctancy. 

Grudgingly, (gny'ing-le) adf\ In a grudging manner. 

Gruel, (grOo'el)'«. [F. prvp}^ from A.-8. //nl/.] Alight, 
liquid food, nimle by lx)iliiig mojil in water. 

Gruff, (gruf)fr,. [D. prot\ Gor. <jrob:\ Rough or stern 
in manner, voice, or countenance; rugged; harali. 

Gmffly, (gruf'le) ndi’. Roughly; harshly: sternly. 

Gruffiiess, (gruf'nes) ?i. 'J’lie (piality or state of being 
gruff. 

drum, (grum) a. [A.-.S..] Morose : severe of counten- 
ance ; grim ; — low ; deep in the throat ; gtitUiral. 

Grumble, (grum'bl) r. i. f(«er. grummeln, IX gram- 
■)«.«». I To murmur with <liscontent ; — to growl ; to 
snarl ; — to rumble ; to roar ; — r, t. To express or 
utter with grumbling; — imp. <fc pp. grumbled; ppr. 
grumbling. fmurs. 

Grumbler, (gnim'bl§r) n. One who griimbles or mnr- 

Grumbling, (grum'bling) 71 . A murmuring through dis- 
content; — a rumbling sound, as of distarjt thunder. 

Orumblingly, (gruin'blijig-le) a<li\ In a oomidaining, 
discontented manner. fas of bhsRl. 

Grume, (grOdni) n. (L. a little heap.] A clot, 

Qrumly, (grura'le) Morosely; sullenly. 

Grumous, (groo'mus) a. Thick ; clotted ; — clubbed ; 
knotted. 

Grunt, (grunt) v. i. fA,-H. grutirw, allied to L. grun- 
nire.l To make a deep guttural noise, like a liog: 
— imp. <fc 7 >u. gninted; )ipr. grunting, 

Grunt, ( gnint ) n. A <leop, guttural sound, as of a 

Jiog. [pig. 

Grunter, (grunt'er) n. A fish of the g\irnai’d kind ; — a 

Grunting, (gnint'ing) n. The guttural sound inadu 
by hop or otlier animals. 

Gnmtling, (gruntTing) n. A young hog. 

Gryphon, (j^if'un) 7 j. A griffin. 

Guaohuo, (gwa-sha'ro) n. A nocturnal binl of South 
America — it feeds 011 hard fruits, and is value«l for 
its fat. 

Guaiaoum, (gwa'ya-kum) n. [Sp. guagaco.] A geniis 
of small crooked trees grooving in several of the West 
India Islands. 

Guan, (gwan) n. A Brazilian bird about the size of a 
guinea-hen, and often dome.stic;vted for f(K>d. 

Gi^o, (gwa'no)n. fyp, gmmo or hnano, from Peru- 
vian huanu, dung.] The excrement of certain sea- 
fowls — tised as a manure. 

Guarantee, (gar'an-tC) n. A promise to answ’or for 
the payment of some debt or the i)erforman«;e of some 
duty in case of the failure of anotlior jairson wlio is 
primarily liable; a watranty; a seourity ;— a wnrra»iier; 
one who binds himself to see the promises or stipu- 
lations of another i>erson fulfilled ; — also written 
Guaranty. 

Guarantee, (gar'an-tS) v.t. fP. garantir, W. gtruv, 
smooth, A.-S. werimi, to defend.] To warrant; to 
make sum ; to secure the jTerfonnance of ;— 1«> con- 
tract or engage for the payment of a debt or tlie i>er- 
formauee of a duty, promise, or stipulation made 
by another to save harmless ; to in demnify in ease 
of loss mp. &, pp. guaranteed ; pjrr. guaranteeing. 

Chiarantor, (gaFau-tor) n. A surety ; a warranter ; a 
oautiouetr ; one w^o undertakes that the pTvmiMn or 
atipulations of another shall be fuItUled. 


Guardi (gftrd) v, t [P, from Qer. mnvMn, to 

see, A-S. wan’an.] To protect ftom tte^nger ; to 
secure against 8ur|)rise, attack^ or injury ; to tvccom- ^ 
puny for protection;— to protect the edge of ; to hind ; 

— v.u To watch by wjiy of Caution or defence : to 
be in a state of defenoe or safety:~i77{p. dt pp, guarded ; 
2 )pr. guarding. 

Guard, (gard) n. That which g^iards or seenrea ; pro- > 
tection ; security ; defence ; — ^vigilance ; watchfulness; „ 
— care in the use of language ; caution in statement; ^ 
n watch ; a sentinel ;— one who has charge of a mail 
coacli or a milway train ; a conductor -pai’t of a 
swovd hilt which protects tlie hand orimmentol lace 
or hem protecting the edge of a garment a chain or 
ctwd for f/ustoning a timei)ieoe to one’s person ; — a 
fence round the deck of a vessel; — a posture of defence 
in fencing. 

Guardable, (gard‘a-bl) a. Capahlo of lieing guarded. 

Guarded, (giird'ed) a. Cautious ; wary; circnmsiTeot, 
siiiil of persons; — framed with caution, said of words; 
— reticent; reserved. 

Guardedly, (gard'ed-le) adv. In a guaidod or cautious 
manner. [guarded. 

Guardedness, (gard'ed-nos) n. *State or quality of being 

Ouarder, (gardVr) ■». One who guards. 

Guardian, (gimre-aii) h. [F. {mrdien.] One who 
guaid.H, preserves, or secures ; a w'urden ; — one who 
has the custody of the person or jiicqwrty of an in- 
fant, a minor w'ithout living parents, or a ])erBon 
iiicanablo of managing his own attairs. 

Guorman, (jjardb-an) o. (Suanling : protecting. 

Guardianship, (gard'e-an-ship) u. Tlie office of a guar- 
dian. [modation of guards. 

Guard-room, (gard'rdbin) n. A room for the 7iccom- 

Guard-ship, (garil'ship) n. A vessel of war to suiier- 
intond the marine affairs in a harbour or river — 
used formerly to receive impressed seamen care ; 
protection. 

Guardsman, (gardz'inan) n. An officer or soldier of 
the guards. 

Guava, (gwa'vn) 71. [Sp. A tropical tree 

or its fruit, wliich makes u delicious jelly. 

Gudgeon, (gnj'un) n. [F. goajon, from G. kCbioa.] A 
small fresh-water fish of tho 
genus Ogprinns, allieil totlio 
carp : — a bait ; alluiement ; 

— tno piece of iron in the 
end of a wooden sliaft on 
wliich it turns in a collar or Gudgeon, 

block. 

Gueber, (gwc/l>§r) n. A fii'e-worshipper ; a follower 
of Zoroaster. 

Guelphs, (gwelfz) n. The adherents of the 
opjK>se(l b) the Gliiliollines or adherents of the Em- 
jHiror — Ro-calle<l from tho name of a family in Italy 
— the contention existed from 12.00 to lf>00. 

Guerdon, (gcr'diin) //. (F. gaerdott.} A reward; re- 

quihd ; J ocorniKJiiso. 

Guerrilla, (ger-riria) v. fSp. iliminntive of guerra, 
war.] An irrogiilar inmle of carrying on war by tho 
constant att-acks of indcpeislent bands; — one who 
carries on, or assists in carrying on, irregular or pre- 
<latory warfare. 

Guess, (gea) v. t. [IX To conjecture; to judge 

at random ; to fom an opinion on what is likely or 
probable, but is not certain or decisive ; — to suppose ; 
to think; — to conjecture rightly; — to hit uiwn by 
accident ; — v. i. To make a guess or random judg- 
ment ; to conjecture : — imp. pp. guessed ; 2 >pt, 
guessing. 

Guess, (ges) n. Judgment without suffici^it or decisi1||hv 
evidence or grounds ; conjecture. ’ 

Guesser, (ges'gr) n. One wlio guesses. 

Guass-wora, (ges'wurk) n. Work iTerformed at bazatid; 
result obtained by conjecture. \ 

Giiaat, (gest)n. [A-B. geat^ Go. gatta, L. ImUat stnuigeCt} 
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A Visitor ^atertaitied for a short time ; a lodger at a 
hotel, lodging, or boanling-bouse. 

CKie8t*cliMttber, (gest'cliam-bsr) n. A room for the 
jOntertaittment of guests. 

^MTaw, (guf>lhwO A loud burst of laughter; a 
horse-laugh. 

Chsidable, (gfd'a-bl) a. Capable of being guided, 
i^dage, (gid'fij) n. Howard given to a guide ; — 
jfttidaiice. 

wiidanee, (gid'ans) n. Act of guiding; direction; gov- 
ernment ; mode of conducting. 

0uide, (gid)rt ti [F. (iui(in\ from Go. rifow., to watch 
Otcr.] To lead of direct; to conduct by coujisel} to 
instruct in the path of duty;-— to order or manage, as 
one’s own affairs; — to regulato; to sui>erinteiKl, as 
the actions of others; — tai;). «fc i>iJ. guided; in>r. 
ip^ding. 

Guide, (gid) ji. One who leads another in his way; 
a conductor; — one who directs or regulates that 
which instructs and influences, as example or ex- 
jperience. 

Guide-book, (gid'bdok) n. A descriptive hand-book of 
countries, localities, or towns, for the use of travellers. 
Guide-post, (gid'jsist) n, A post at the junction of 
two or more roads to direct tiavellors in the way. 
Guidon, (gicFon) n. [F. f/uu/oa.l A small flag or 
streamer; the flag of a guild or fraternity one who 
carries a flag. 

Guild, (gild) 71. [A.-R. giUl^ from gildmif to pay.] A 
corporation ; a society or fraternity of merchants or 
tradesmen bound by their own laws, and united for 
the protection of their class and trade — all the old 
trades had their several guilds ; — in Scotland, a cor- 
poration of merchants or tradesmen of all kinds maile 
ireemen of the city. 

Guildhall, (gild'hawl) »>. The hall where a guild or 
oorporation usually assomblo ; lienco, the lown hall : 
— in London it is also the chief police court. 

Guile, (gil) n. fF. guile^ from A.-S. tHh.] Craft ; 
cunning ; artifice ; duplicity ; deceit. 

Guileful, (glTfool) a. Full of guile ; character! zc«l by 
cnniiiug, deceit, or treacliery. 

GuUefidl^, <giTif66l-e) adv. Artfully; insidiously; 
treacherously. 

Guilefulness, (giTfoCd-nes) n. Deceit ; secret treach- 
ery : habit or disposition to deceive. 

Guileless, ^Ules) a. Free from guile or detreit ; art- 
le» ; honest ; flwnkly sincere. 

.Guilelessneis, (giHes-nes) n. State or quality of be- 
ing guileless ; freedom from deceit ; simplicity. 
Guilleinot, (gil' 16 -mot) n. [F., W. chtcifawg.] A 
marine diving bird, allied to the _ 

penguins, auks, and divers, and 
muiid in the northern pa^ of 
Eurepe, Asia, and America. 

Guillotine, (gil'lo-teu) n. [F. from 
Guillotin, ttie inventor,] A ma- K r_ 

chine for beheading a i)erson by 
the descending stroke 6t a heavy 
axe or cutting knife. \ 

Guillotine, ( gil-ld-ten v. t. To 
behead with the giuUotine:— 
imp. d; pp» guillotined; 

cSdlt, (gilt) n. [A.-S. gjdt, crime, 
ih>m ffildan^ to pay.] Crim- Guillemot. 
Inality nnd consequent liability to punishment; — 
wtifui violation of law, or neglect of known duty; 
crime ; offonoe ; — condition of being chargtMl with, or 
convicted of, crime;— in ciA-il law, exposure to for- 
feiture lUr fine, Ac. 

Guiltily, (gUt^e-le) rtd*. In a guilty manner. 
GuiltineiNi, feilt'e-nes) n. St<ite of being gtiilty ; crim- 
inality. 

Guiltless, (giltlee) d. Free fi*om guilt; innocent;— 
without experience or trial ; unconscious. 


Gttiltisssness, (giitTee-nes) n. Innocence; freedom fhom 
crime or guilt. 

Ouilfy, (gtit'e) a. Criminal; having done, or proved 
to have done wrong ; — sinful ; wicked ; evil ; — ooh* 
scioiu of having done evil. 

Guinea, (gin'e) n. [From ffuinco, in Africa, abound- 
ing in gold.] An old gold coin of England current for 
twenty-one shillings sterling. [let* 

Guinea-oom, (gin'e-kom) n. The groat or Indian mil* 
Guinea-fowl, (gin'6-fowl) n. A gallinaceous bird, Wllk 
j plumage of a doik-grey colour spotted with white^ 
and a fleshy excrescence on each side of the head, 

I originally from Africa. 

Guinea-pig, (gin'e-pig) n. [6'ntona-?)!>.] A small Brs^ 
zilian rodent, of a white colour, w ith spots of orange 
and black. 

Guise, (giz) «. [F. guiw, from Ger. w«m<!.] External 
appearance in manner or di-ess; garb; behaviour; 
mien custom ; mode ; jiractice. 

Ouiser, (giz'er) v. A ixjrson in disguise; a mummer or 
masker at Christmas. 

Guitar, (gc-Uri) n. [F. gvitare, from 0. Hthara.'] A 
stringed instrument of music Jfjjh 

resembling the violin, but 
larger, and having six strings, 
with seventeen frets, played _ 

upon w'ith the fingers. 

Gulch, (gulch) n. [led. gvll, Mf 

mouthful.] A glutton ; — act 
of swallow'ing or devouring; 

— a ravine ; a gully. 

Gules, (gulz) 7>. (F. gvfvlfx, 
from ll f/ula, reddened skin.] 

A red colour; red in her- Guitar, 

aldic 8hiel«l». 

Gulf, ( gtilf) 71. [F. goJfe, It. gol/o^ O. I'olpM.) A 

large bay; a sea extending widely into the land bo- 
youd the coast-line;— an abyss; a deep chasm in tho 
earth; hence, an immeasurable depth; — a whirlpool; 
a sucking eddy;— any thing insatiable. 

Gulfy, (gulf'e) n. hkill of whirlpools or gulfs. 

Gull, ( gul ) V, t. [Rw. gylta, to deceive, D. Mien.) 
To deceive; to cheat; to trick; to defraud: — imp. A 
pp. guDed; iv’j*. gulling. [dupe. 

Gull, (gul) 71. A trick ; fraud one easily cheated; a 
Gull, (gul) ?!. [W. g7nfian.] A w'eb-footed sea-fowl 
of the genua JAa'ii.*, with long, 
narrow wings, a straight beak 
hooked .at the ti]!, and i>almated 
feet with a small hind too. 

Gullet, (gul'et) n. [F. goulef, L. 
gul a.] The throat: tho passage in 
the animal neck through which 
food enters into the stomach ; the 
BBsophagus; — a small stream or 
channel a cut or narrow pass- GulL 

age in excavations. 

Gwibility, ( gul-e-bil'e-te ) 74. Quality of being gul- 
lible ; credulity. 

Gullible, (gul'e-bl) n. Easily gulled or imposed on ; 
ci-ediiloxis. 

Gully, (gnl'e) 7i. A channel worn in the earth by a 
current of water ; a gulch ; a ditch ; a glitter ; — ^auo, 
ill Scotland, a large, broad knife. 

Gully-hole, (^iFe-hdl) n. The aperture by which draitia 
or gutters dischai-ge into the sewer. 

Gulo, (gu'ld) n. A genus of carnivorous animals, M 
the wolf, glutton, and griaon, Ac. 

Gulosity, ( gu-losV-te ) n, [L. gidom^, from 
throat.] Greediness,* voracity. 

Gulp, (gulp) r. t. [D. gvlpeii^ ftom sro?/>e, gulf.] To 
swallow eagerly; to swallow up ;— to oulp up, to dis* 
! gorge irap. A pp. gulped ; p/«*. gnlpittg, 

I Gulp, (gulp) 94. A sivallow or as much as Is ewaHdwed 
! at once; — a disgorging. 

, Gum, (guiu) ft. (A,-S. (Tdma, palate, Teel. g6mr.) The 
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lutid, fleshy tnibetaiice covering the Jaws and invest- 
ing the teeth. 

Chmtt (g»im) n. [A,-S. ffdmaf Ger. pnmmii L. 
G. A concrete mucilage which extides 

flrom the bark of several trees, and tiiickens on the 
eur/aoe — of several <[ualities, and generally soluble hi 
cold or hot water— used largely for stilFening and ad- 
hesive purposes. 

Ovau (guni) V. t. To smear with gum : to unite or 
stiffen by i»ip & pjk gummed ; ppr. gumming. 

Oum-arabio, (gum-ar'a-bik) n. A gum obtained from 
Various species of the acacia, the best kind coining 
from Arabia. .(gum. ' 

Oum-boil, (gum'boil) v. A >>oil Or small abflcess on tlio 

Gum-cistus, (gum'sis-tus) v, A plant of the genus 
a species of rock*i* 08 e. 

Gammiforous, (gum-if'cr-ns) (t. [L. (nnuwiy guinj 

Atid ffrrr^ to bear.] Producing gum. 

Gumminess, (gUm'o-nes) n. State or quality of lieing 
gummyj visoouaness. 

Gummy, (gum'e) a. Con-siating of gum; viscous; ad- 
hesive productivo of gum covered with gum. 

Gumption, (gum'shun) n. (O. & Prov. Eng. <jctum, 
to underatand, goawy to look after.] Capacity; 
shrewdness: address ;~tho art of preparing colours; 
— magilp. 

Gum-rash, (gum'rasli) v. A cutanoous disease in the 
gums, frequent in infants. 

Gum-resin, (gum'r€x-in) n. An in.spissnted sapor juice 
drawn from various plants by inci.sion—ciimposcd of 
resin with some other vegetable compound, according 
to the nature of the tree, as aloes, myrrh, garalxige, 
scammony, olibanum, Ac. 

Gum-water, (gum'waw-ter) v. Gum-arabic dissolved 
in water. 

Gun, (gun) n. f Etymology uncertain ; pcrlmi>s from 
the root of engine, or from L. eanna, a tulw.) A 
tube or barrel, usually of iron, for <lisciiarging lialls, 
shot, or other missiles, by the exjdosion of gunpow- 
der; a fire-arm in general — the larger kinds are 
called cannon, and the smaller, musket, carbine, rillo, 
fowling-piece, &c. 

Gun, (guii) v.i. To shoot with a gun; — to iiractise 
fowling or hunting small game. fguii. 

Gun-barrel, (gun'bar-el) a. The barrel or tube of a 

Ow-boat, (giui'bot) n. A boat or small vessel of light 
draught, fitted to carry one or more guns. 

Gun-carriage, (gun'kar-aj) w. A heavy wooden frame 
resting on wheels, on which cannon are placed -nocos- 
sary for the recoil of tlie guu when fired, and to shift 
its position. 

Gun-cotton, (gunTcot-n) u. A highly explosive sub- 
stance obtained by soaking cotton, Ac., in nitric and 
sulphuric acids. [the gtin-room is. 

Gun-deok, (gunMck) r?. A lower deck of a sliip where 

Gun-flint, (gun'flint) v. A piece of flint fixed in the 
lock of the gun to strike ngai/ist the cap and ignite 
the charge. 

Gun-metal, (gtm'met-al) n. An alloy of nine parts of 
oopjier and one part of tin, used fur cannon, Ac. 

Gunner, (gun'er) n. One who works a gun ; also, a 
warrant-officer in the navy having charge of the ord- 
nance. [guns. 

Gunnery, (gun'er-e) n. The art and science of filing 

^^tuiny, (gun'e) «. [Hind. A Hongal. f/nni.} A 
strong, coarse kind of sacking. 

Chmpowder, (ran'pow-der) n. A mixture of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and clmrcoal pulverized, granulated, and 
dried a fine kind of green tea. 

Gim-room, (gun'room) u. Au apartment on the after 
end of the lower gun-deck of a ship of w'ar, occupied 
«s a mess-room by the lieutenants. 

Gunshot, (gtm'shot) n, The distance of the point- 
blank range of a ganuun-shot ; — the distance to which 
shot can thrown from a gun so os to be effective. 

Gunthot, (gun'ahot) ct. Made by the shot of a gun. 


Gnnimlih, (gnn'smith) n. A maker of small arms ; an 
armourer. 

Gunstiok, (guu'stik) n, A ramrod. 

Gunstook, (gnn'stok) >», The stock or wood in uhich 
the barx^ of a gun is fixed. 

Gunter’s Chain, (gun't^rz-chdn) n, (From Edmund 
(ivnt^r, the inventor.] The chain oonnnonly uswl for 
measuring land. It is four rods or 66 feet long, and ' 
divided into 100 links. h 

Gunter’s Scale, (gun't. 5 rz-skal) a. A nilo, two feet long* 
marked with graduated linos for solving questions in 
ai'ithmetic and geometry, Ac. 

Gunwale, (gunVsll) n. (Eroin gun and v^ale.] The 
upi)er edge of a ship’s side ; the npporim;8t wale of a 
ship : — also Gunnel. 

Gurgle, (gur'gl) v. t. (Get. gurgcln, to gargle.] TO 
run or flow in a broken, iiregul.-jr, noisj’^ current 
imp. A pp. gurgled; ;</»*. gurgling. 

Gurgle, (gur'gl) v. A gush or flow ot liquid. 

Gurgling, (gur'gling) n. A running with a broken 
and noi 83 ' current. 

Gurnet, (gurnet) u. fE. ganrucl, Jr. f/tn'r/irml] A 
Rca-fish, of the genus Trigto, having a large ami sjiiny 
head, with mailed cheeks : — also gurnard. 

Gush, (gush) r. t. (1). gudecn, A.-S. gerdan, to jK>wr 
out.] To flow copiously; to rush forth, as a fluid 
from confinement ; — 1<» .-ict with a sudden and xitpid 
impulse A gushed; ppr. gushing. 

Gush, (gush) n. A sudden and violent issue of a fluid 
from an inclosed place ; tlie fluid thus emitted. 

Gushing, (gush'ing) a. Hushing forth with violence, 
as a fluid ; —emitting co])iously, as tears; hence, soft- 
heai-ted; scntiinentni. 

Gushingly, (gush'ing-lc) adr. In a gushing manner. 

Guxset, (giis'et) n. [F. .wtt wt, nrui-pit, foi», dhniiiu- 
tivo of gov Mr, j)oil, hnsk.] A idecc of cloth inserted 
in a gannent for the puviMiso of strengthouing or en- 
larging some part. 

Gust, (gust) n. (L. guxtvi*, F. gnUt.) The sense or 
ple.'wure of tasting ; ivHsh gnitiftcation of any kind; 
enjoyment ;”-intollectual perception or appreciation; 
critical taste. 

Gust, (gust) n. ficcl. guxtr, a cool breeze, gveta, to 
blow cold.] A snfMcn squall or bbuit of wind;-— a 
sudden, violent burst of ])a88ion, 

Gustable, (gnst'a-bJ) a. Capable of taste pleasant to 
the taste; eatable; enjoyable. 

Gustatory, (gust'a-tor-e) a. Pertaining to taste. 

Gusto, (giist'o) n. fit. A Sp. | Nice appreciation oV 
enjoyment ; relish ; taste ; liking. 

Gustoso, (goos-to'zo) urfe. fit.] liivnieic, with taste; 
elegantly ; feelingly. 

Guaty, (giist'e) a. .Subject to sudden blasts or storms; 
windy ; stormy ; teinptwtnous. 

Gut, (gut) n. fGcr. /.'utfri . ) 1'ho intestinal canal of an . 
animal ; — the stomach ; — a muTow passage betwwni 
rocks or hills ’The whole mass of intestines. 

Gut, (gut) V. 1. To take out the Ixiwels from ; to evis- 
cerate ; — to destroy the interior of ; to remove the con- 
tents of :—/»*;). A pp. gutted; ppr. ratting. 

Gutta-percha, ( gut'a-])i;rcl/a ) n. [From guUa, gum, 
and percha, tree.] Au inspissated sap obtained fh>m 
various tj’ees found in the Malayan archipehigo — In 
many of its properties it resembles caoutchouc. 

Gutta-trap, (guVa-trap) n. The inspissated juice of 
the bread-fruit tree— it is sometimes used in making 
bird-lime on account of its glutinous properties. 

Gutter, (gut'gr) n. [F. youttiere., from gonttr, drop.] 
Any passage for water a tube or pijie for convey- 
ing rain fi-om the roof or eaves of n building;— a 
low or channel in the earth for conveying wot«P»-5^ 
usually oil the side of a road or street. i. < 

Gutter, (gut'^r) v.t. To form into small, lomijii- 
tudinal hollows or channels ;—v. *. To become liol- 
lowed or chaimelled : — Imp, A pp, guttered t 
guttering. 
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0uttin«l» {8nV<iT«al) a* [L. throat.) Pertain- 

ing to the throat ; formed in the throat 

0uttural, (gut^Or-al) n. A letter pronounced in the 

throat, as the Greek Xt or ch in the Scottish word 
lock. [ner. 

Gntturally, (gnt'ur-al-Ie) adv. In a gnttiiral man- 

Gtttturalnesi, (giit'or-al-nos) n. The (juality of being 
guttural. 

Cray, (gl) n. [Sp. guia, guide roj^e,] A ro])o used to 
Bt^y or confine other i)arts of a ship’s tackle a 
caricature. 

Ouzzle, (guzl) V, i. [A modification of gvt.] To swal- 
low liquor greedily ; to drink frequently ; — v. t. To 
swallow much or often ; to eat or drink iiiordiiiatoly : 
-—imp. & pp. guzzled ; ppr. guzzling. 

Guzzler, (guzlgr) n. One wJio guzzles ; an ininiodeiTite 
drinker or eater. 

Gybe, (jib) v. t. &i. To shift from one side of a vessel 
to the other, as a boorn-sail i—imp. & pp. gybed ; pys*. 


Gyamasium, (Jim - na ' ze - uni) n. flj. ggmnaHiuhi, G, 
gumnazf.in, to exercise, from gvmvo^, naked.] A place 
where athletic exemises are iierformed ; - - a school 
for the higher braiujlies of literature and science. 

Gymnast, (jim'nast) v. One who teaches or pr.ic- 
tisesgymnasticexercisos; the manager of a gymnasium. 

Gymnastic, (jim-nas'tik) n. Athletic exercise ; — one 
who practises or teaches athletic exercises. 

Gymnastioal, (jim-nas'tik-al) a. Pertaining to ath- 
letic exercises of the body, intended for health, defence, 
or diversion. 

Gymnastioally, (jim-nas'tik-al-le) adv. In a gymnastic 
manner. 

Gymnastics, (jim-nas'liiks) n. King. The art of perform- 
ing athletic or disciplinary exercises. 

Gymnio, ( jim'nik) n. Pertaining to athletic exercises; 
— performing athletic exercises. 

Gymnosophist, (jim-nos'o-fist) v. [G. gnmno.% naked, 
and sophides, philosoplior, j One of a t^oct of East 
Indian philosophers and religious teachom, who went 
almost naked. 

Gymnosperm, (jirn'iio-sperm) n. fO. giivinoK, naked, 
and iipernia, seed, .Kpebrin, to sow.] A i>lant that 
bears nak6<i seeds, as the common pine and hcmhxik. 

Gymnote, (jim'ndt) n. [G. guninon, naked, and 
the back.] A genus of fresh- water fishes, having no 
dorsal fin, including the gymnotuK eUctricaSj or elec- 
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trie eel— it is about five feet in length, shaped like 
an eel with smatl round pectoral floe, and has the 
power of giving a strong electric shock. 

Gyxiarohy, (jin'ar-ke) n. [G. gnvp,, woman, and 
arcfiein, to rule, govern,] Government by a female. 

Qyneocracy, (jin-e-ok'ra-se) 71. [G. jy»/,7>c, genitive 

gtmaikm, woman, and livleiiit to rule.) Guveniinent 
administered by a woman. 

Gypseous, (jip'se-us) a. [L. gypseus.] Resembling or 
containing gyixsum. 

Gypsum, (jip'sum) n, tlj* tjypsum^ G. gvpfOK, A. 
ifjibKtn.] A miiwjral consisting of sulphate of lime, 
and ‘21 ])er cent, of water. ’When burnt to drive off 
the water, and ground up, it forms pUiHcr of Purin. 

Gyr^, (ji'ral) a. Moving in a circular path or way; 
whirling : gyratory. 

Gjrrate, (ji'rat) r.i. fTj. gymrr, gyratnm.] To revolve 
round a central point ; t,o move spirally : — imp. de 
VP- gyrated ; ppr. gyrating. 

Gyration, (ji-ra'shiin) n. Act of turning or whirling 
around a fixed centre ; a circular or spiral mution ; 
rotation. [ally. 

Gyratory, (ji'ra-tor-o) a. Moving in a circle or spir- 

C^yre, (jir) n. fL. G. gvroK, round.l A cir- 

cular motion, or a circle described by a moving body; 
a turn ; a wheel. 

Gyrfalcon, (jor'fa-kn) n. [F. gcr/milt, Ger. geier- 
falL] The peregrine falcon. 

Gyrodus, (ji'rd-dns) v. fG. fmroa, round, and odoua, 
tooth.] A gonu.s of fo.s.sil fishes having the mouth 
furnished with rows of round giinding teetli, which 
enabled ihom to crush the hiird crustaceans and fishes 
of the oolite period. 

Gsnromancy, (jir'o-man-se) n. fG. gnroft, ring, circle, 
ami nxmifirty divination. 1 A kind of divination 
formed by drawing a l ing or circle, and walking in or 
arouiul it. 

Gyron, (ji'ron) n. [F., iSp. giron.] An ordinary imtde 
by two lines drawn from any part of the escutcheon, 
and meeting in an atmte angle in the fesse point. 

Gyroscope, (jir'o-skop) >?. [G. (faroK, rii'g, circle, and 

d'op<'i)i, Ui view'.] A rotating wheel mounted in a 
ring or ringH for illustrating the dynamics of rotat- 
ing bmlicK, the (Jornixisition of rotations, &c. 

Gyve, (Jiv) v. [W. ftf/yu, Ir. geihhiou.] A shackle, 
espociallj" one to confine tlie logs ; a fetter. 

Gyve, (jiv) r. (. 'I’o fetter ; to slnicklo ; to chain 
h/<p. & pjK gyved ; gyving. 


H (ach), the eighth letter of the English alphabet, 
and usually classed as the sixth consonant. 
Formatively it is not a consonant, but it resembles a 
vowel in being an expiration, only more forced and 
guttural. Sometimes before vowels it is nmto, as in 
AoHCftt, and also when allied with g, as in bright^ light; 
when ji»receded by w it is pronounced before the w’, 
BB in whatf %cherc. As a numeral it stands for 200, 
and with a dash over it (H) 200,000. H is the seventh 
degree in the diatonic sesdo, being used by the Ger- 
mans fur B natural. 

ininj. An exclamation denoting surprise, joy, 
or mef. i/a, ha, ha, laughter; — ha-hum, expression 
of doubt. 

Haaf, (h&f) n. A fishing ground. 
iEUbeaB-eoraUB, (ha'bS-as-koripus) n. [L. you may have 
^10 body.) A writ having for its object to bring a 
party before a court or judge ; especially, one to in- 
quire into the cause of a person’s imxu'isonment or 
detention by another, with tlie view to protect tbe 
xight to pemonal liberty;— or a writ for the purpose of 
delivwingan individual iVorn false imprisonment. 


Habeck, (ha'bek) ti. An instrument xised by clothiers 
in dressing cloth. 

Haberdasher, (hab'er-dasb-er) n. f.A.-R. habr Hr dm, 
will you buy this?] Jletailor of stuffs, as silks, m\iB- 
liiis, linen, lace, Ac., or of small wares, such as tapeB, 


pins, noe<llcs, tliroml, ifeo. 

Haberdashery, ( 1 lab 'or - dsish - er - e ) 7i. Goods sold by 
a haberdasluir. 

Habergeon, (ha-bgrijs-un) n. [F. hanhergeon, a small 
hauberk, dirainntivo of Norm. P. hatiberc, halherc.\ 
Defensive armour descending from the neck to the 
middle, and fonned of little iron rings or meshes. 

Habile, (hal/il) a. [h.habili8.] Sustainable ;— fit ; pro- 
per ; quaJifiwi ; «q)able. 

^biliment, (ha-bil'e-ment) n. [F. hobillevimt, from 
hahiller, to clothe, from L. habitus, dress, attire.] A 
garment ; clothing ; — usually pi. Dress ; garments. 

Habilitate, (ha-bil'e-tat) v.i. To qualify; to fit; — to 
accoutre. 

Habit, (liab'it) n. [L. habitus, from habm, tohaTBi 
hold.] Dress ; garment ; clothes ip general an Up- 
per coat or cloak worn by ladies ; a coat with a lohlsf 



ludely nMUider question sharply and minutely, { tlie Law and the Prophets;— the livw ox the saints, 
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skirt worn iu riding ; — usual state or condition : cub- as a candidate for oiiSce .’—written Be^e imji. 
tom; practice : usage particular state or condition & no. hackled; ppr. hackling, 
of the bo<^ ; bodily temperament; — mental condi- Baime, (hakM) n. [D. /teltflf Get. ftacheL allied to 
tion acquired by custom or practice : tendency to Aalren, £)ng. /toci’.] An instrument with teeth fcir eepa- 

repeat an action or act in the same way:— mo<ie; nian- rating the coarse part of flax or hemp from tlje flue; 

ner; way; style, —any flimsy substance uuspun, as raw silk;— a fly 

Babit. (habit) r. t. To dress ; to clothe; to array : — fur angling. 

imp, A ^p. habited ; p/)r. habiting. Hackly, (hakle) a. Bough or broken, as if hacked. 

Habitability, (liab-it-a-bil'e-te) n. llabitableness. Hackmatack, (hak'ma-tak) ». [A name of Indian oii- 

Habitable, (hab'it-a-bl) a. tL. habitaOilis^ from habits ^“-3 tamarack tree ; the ml birch. 

to dwell,] Capable of Iwing iiiluvbited or dwelt in; Hackney, (hak'ne) n. [F. hitqiun^.f, a pacing horse, 
fit for occupation or resideijce. an ambling nag.] A horse for riding or driving ; — a 

Habitably, {nab'it>a-ble) adv. In a manner to be occu- hoi-so or iK)ny kept for hire : a horse and caiTioge 
pied or Inhabited. kept for hire ; — a liack; a hireling ; a prostitute. 

HabitsAoy, (liab'it-ans-e) «. Legal residence or settle- Hackney, (hak'ne) a. Let out for hire ;— prostitute ;• 
ment ; domiciliation. vicious for hire ; — ^much uml ; common ; trite. 

Habitant, (liablt-aiit) n. An inhabibvnt; a dweller ; a Hackney, (haklie) v. i. To use much; to practise in 
resident ; one who has a permanent domicile or set- one thing ; to accustom ; to make trite or commou- 
tlement. phice :~to ciirry in a hired coach : — imp. A pp. hack* 

Habitat, (haVe-tat) n. The natural abode or locality neyed ; ppr. hackneying. (hire; hock, 

of a plant or animal dwelling or place of residence. Hackney-ooaoh, ( bak 'no - kftch ) oi. A coach kept for 
Habitation, (hab-it-a'shun) v. Act of inhabiting; state Hackneyed, (hak'ned) a. Used much; practised; aucus- 
of dwelling ; — place of abode ; a settled dwelling ; a tomed ; worn out; commonplace, 
mansion; a residence. fclothiiig. Hacqueton, (hak'e-tong) n, [F.] A quilted jacket 

Habit-shirt, (bab'it-sliert) «. Part of a lady’s under- worn under steel armour. 

Habitual, (ha-bit'u-al) a. Formed or acquired by Hadder, (luul'cr) w. Heath, 
habit; — customary; — according to habit; — rendered Haddock, (had'uk) v. [\V, Imdog, F. hadot,^ A sea- 
permanent by frequent use or practice; accustomed; fish of the genus Gaihi.^, ahundant in the northern 
usual ; comuion. scits, and a common aj ticle of food. It is smaller 

fiabituidly, (ha-bitM-aMe) adv. In an habitual man- than the cod, which it resembles, with silver white 
ner ; customarily ; iwujilly ; commonly. l)elly, dusky l>rown shouhlers, black lateral line, and 

Habituate, (ha-bit'u-at) v. i. 'fo accustom to a practice a spot alK>vo tlio gills, jiopularly called Saint Peter's 
or usage; to familiarize: — imp. A pp. habituated; thumb. 

mn\ habituating. Hade, (hild) n. [A.-H. braid, inclined, Ger. /la/de, de- 

Biabituation, (lia-bit-u-Zl^shun) 7^. The act of habituat- clivity.J 'I'ho inclination or deviation from the ver- 

ing, or the shite of being habituated. tical of any mineral vein; the slope of a hill; the 

Habitude, (ImVe-tud) n. (L. habiti/do.] External deep descent of a shaft. 

former condition of a body; relative state or quality; Hades, (lui'dez) n. |Q. hndi^st, fi'om a privative, and 
customary mode ; repetition of an act, thought, or etdnrt, to see.] The habitation of the dead the state 
feeling ; conflnned priictico. of <iei>arted souls of men. 

Habitue, (ha-bit'ii-a) 'a. One habituated to a certain Hafflt, (b;if'jt) 7/. [Half-bead.] The side of the hejid;— 
place ; a frequenter, as of a theatre. generally pi. The temples. 

Hab-nab, (liaVnab) ad/;. [Froiu hap-vr-hap, let it hap- Haft, (haft) n. | A,-fS. baft, haft, bd/lan, to take, seize 
pen or not.] At random ; by chance; without order A handle, as of a knife, sword, or dagger; hilt, 
or rule; at all risks. Haift, Q»aft) y. /. To furnisli with or to sot iu a haudl 

Haohure, (hach'ur) [P. hacher, to hack.] A short Hag, (hag) y. 1. To har;isH ; to torment, 
line used in delineating surfaces, esiMJcially mountains. Hag, (hag) n. [A. -8. bdijrif, bdimnc, from Ger. lia[ 
in map engraving. hedge, bush.] An ugly old woman ; a fiiry; a sh 

Hacienda, (ha-she-en'da) n. [8p. estate, from L. monster a witch; a sorceross; an oncliantress. 
faerre, to make, do,] An isolated farm or fanii- Haggard, (hag'urd) a. j F, //«//«?■</, from O. Eng. //««!• 
house. now hawk, and the Bulfix ard.] Wild or intractabl 

Hack, (bak) v.t. [A.-S. hnecan, D, hakkrn, Ger —lean and ghastly; having the expression of or 
huckm.] To cut irregularly and awkw^ar/lly; to notch; wjisted by want or suflering. 

to mangle ; — to sijeak with stops or hesitation ; — to Haj^ard, (hag'ai'd) n. A si^ecios of hawk; — any tbit 
hire, as a hack;—/'. /'. To be expose/l to common use wild an/1 intractable. 

for hire ; — to make an effort to raise plilogm; to hawk; Haggardly, (hag'ard-Ie) adv. In a haggard manner, 
to cough : — itup. A pj). hacked ; ppr. hacking. Haggis, (haggis) n. [Scot, hag, to hack, to chop, Gat) 

Back, (hak) n. A notch; a cut ;— hesitating or falter- taigrix.] A pudding containing the pluck of a Bhe« 
ing speech. or lamb, cbopixjd with ftno herbs and suet, high! 

S^k, (hak) n. [F. haque, Icel. fdki', horse.] A horse, seasonctl wit!) leeks and spices, and boiled in the mai 
or coach, or other carriage, let out for common hire; Haggish, (hag'ish) a. Like a liag ; deformed; ugl; 
also, a &mily horse \ised in all kinds of work ; hoixid. 

a man who hires himself out for any literary work, I Haggle, (hagT) v. t, [Diminutive of Scot, hag.] T 
— ^a large pick for working stone a rack for feeding cut into small pieces ; to notch or make rough I 
cattle ; — a frame for drying fish or cheese a place cutting;— to tease; t/j woiTy;— y. i. To be diifloult i 
where bricks are dried before burning the wooden j bargaining; to chaffer ; to higgle :—imp. A pp, hai 
frame in the tail-race of a null, hagghng. 

]^k, (hak) a. Hackneyed; hired; mercenaiy;— worn Haggler, (hag'lgiv n. One who haggles; one who fori 
out by service. stalls a market. 

Baokbevry, (hak'ber-e) n. An American tree having Haggling, (liagling) m. Hacking ; mangling;— chaff/^ 
the appeamnoe of an elm, and bearing sweet, edible ing ; pngging ; hesitation in majdng a bargain wi| 
fruit, about the size of a cherry. effort to b^t down the price. 

Hackle, (hakl) r. t. [D. Iirkeim.] To separate, as the Hagiography, (hft-jS-og^ra-fe) n. pi. fG. hagiographp^ 
coarse port of flax or hemp from the tine, by drawing from hagio$, sacred, holy, and gi'aphein, to wriiS; 


generally pi. The temidos. 

Haft, (haft) n. |A,-8. baft, haft, bd/lan, to take, seize.] 

A handle, as of a knife, sword, or dagger ; hilt. 

Haft,(}iaft) y. /. To furnisli with or to set in a handle. 

Hag, (liag) V. t. To har;i>/H ; to ti»rnient. 

Hag, (hag) n. [A.-S. bdgeK, bd}mnr., from Ger. hag, 
hedge, bush.] An ugly old woman ; a fiiry; a she- 
monstor a witch; aHorceross; an uncliaritress. 

Haggard, (liag'urd)a. jF, bagard, from O. Eng. kauke, 
now hawk, and the Builix ard.) Wilder intractable; 
—loan ami ghastly ; Iniviag the expression of one 
wasted by want or sufleriug. 

Hoj^ard, (hag'ai'd) n. A Hjiecios of hawk; — any thing 
wild ami intractable. 

Haggardly, (hag'ard-Ie) adt\ In a haggard manner. 

Haggis, (haggis) n. [Scot, hag, to hack, to chop, Gael. 
taigrin.] A pudding containing the pluck of a sheep 
or lamb, cbopiiod with ftno herbs and suet, highly 
seasoncil with leeks and spices, and boiled in the maw. 

Haggish, (hag'ish) a. Like a liag ; deformed; ugly; 
hoiTid. 

Haggle, (hagT) v. t, [Diminutive of Scot, hag.] To 
cut into small pieces ; to notch or make rough by 
cutting;— to tease; to woiTy;— y. i. To be diifloult in 
bargaining; to chaffer ; to higgle :-~imp. A pp, hag* 
gleo; ppr. haggling. 

Haggler, (hag'lgiv n. One who haggles; one who fore- 
stalls a market. 

Haggling, (liagling) m. Hacking ; mangling;— chaflfi^* 
ing ; pngging ; hesitation in majdng a bargain wiBl!^. 
effort to b^t down the price. 

Hagiography, (hft-jS-og^ra-fe) n. pi. [G. hagiographp*, 
from hagioB, sacred, holy, and gi'aphein, to write^j 
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BwiogMinlud, (ho-je-og'm'&l) a. Pertaining to the 
hagicgrei)^ or to aacred ^vritiugs. ‘ 

Ba^egy* (lia-jo-ol'a-je) n. [G. hagiog, sacred, and 
ap^hj A narrative of tlie iives of the saints. 
Bah, (h4} intei'J, An exclatnatlon expressing suipriBe 
or effort; ha. 

Ba-ha, (b4>lm') n. [Haw, hedge.} A fence or bank 
sunk in a Bloi)e, not visible iintil one is close upon it. 
Ba^, (hftk) 11 . [A. from JuU'n, to weave.] A large 
piece of woollen or cotton cloth w'orn by Arabs over 
the tunic. 

Bail, (hal) n. [A.-S. Jiugal, Juigel.] Frozen rain or j 
lumps of ice ])recipitate(l from the clouds. ! 

Bail, (hal) r. i. T^o pour down masse.s of ice or frozen j 
vajwnr; — v.t. To pour down, iis hail: — hup. A pp. 
hailed ; ppr. hailing. 

Bail, (h&l) inter). An exclamation usually of respect- 
lUl. and sometimes of reverent, salutation. 

B a il , (hal) «. lA.-S. hiH, safety.] A wish of health; 
a salutation. ; 

Bail, (hal) v.t. fGer. haldu, to call ; G. I'ctlchi, to i 
call.] To call after loudly: to salute; — to name; 
to call; — V. i. To rejsjrt one’s self, as when hailed I 
fi'om another ship at sea. 

Hailatone, (l>!il'Btor») u. A frozen rain-dr<ip. 

BaUy, (hare) a. Full of hail ; consisting of hail. 

Bair, (har) n. [A.-S. hdr, Icel. inlr, Ger. haar.] A 
small filament growing from a bulbous root in the 
■kin of an animal a collection or mjiss of such serv- 
ing as a covering to the skin : hair of tlie head ; fur; 
down ; bristles ;— a species of pubescence on plants ; 
—any thing small or fine ; exact value or distance; — 
course ; ^ain ; direction. 

Hair-breadth, (har'bredth) n. The diameter or breadth 
of a hair ; a very small distance. 

Hair-breadtii, (hiir'bi'edth) «. Having the breadth of 
a hair ; very narrow. [hair. 

Bair-dresser, (hilr'dres-er) v. One who dresses or cuts 
Haired, (hard) a. Having hair — with an adjective 
prefixed to define its quantity, quality, colour, or 
texture. [hair for nibbing the skin. 

Hair-gloves, (liar'gluvz) n. pf. Gloves miule of horse- 
Hairiness, (hai-'e-nes) n. The state of abounding, or 
being covered, with hair. 

Hairless, (har'les) a . Destitute of hair ; w'auting hair. 
Hair-splitting, (har'split-ing) n. I'he practice of mak- 
ing nice and minute distinctions in reasoning. 

Bury, (har'e) a. Covered or abounding with hair; — 
made of hair;— resembling or liaving the texture of 
hair. 

Hake, (hdk) n. [Pi*ovincial English, 7m /.•<?, hook, Ger, I 
?iecAt, pike.] A sea-fish of the cod Ikmily, having only j 
two dorsal fins. I 

Bake, (hilk) r. i. To loiter about ; to sneak. 

Hakem, (liAkem) n. A physician ; in the East, a ruler ; 
a governor. 

Bslberd, (hall)§nl) n. [F. halleharde, Ger. hdUUmle, 

, fhom halle, porch, and tcarlrn, to watch.] H 

An ancient military weapon for cutting | 

and thrusting ; a combination of a spear 3 

and an axe ; a long shaft having a steel v |] 
pointed head, and ^ steel cross-piece, j| 

with a cutting edge. j| 

Halberdier, (hal-berd-GrO v. Pne who is 
armed witli a lialbeni. Mj' A 

Baloe, (hal'se) n. [Q. hah, salt.] A salt 
tiquor made of tlie entrails of fish. w i 

Baleymi, ( hal'se -uu)n. [L. 7<o/(<yoa or I 

(i/cyon, Gi alkudn,] The king-fisher. [1 

Bileyoa, (hal'se-un) a. Pertaining to, or ' 

resembUng, the halcyon, which was said Halberd, 
to lay her eggs in .nests near the sea during the calm 
weather; heuoe, calm; quiet ; peaceful ; undisturbed; 
happy. 

Bale, (hai> fA.-S, hdt, sound, whole, Ger. hHL} 
$Qttad; entire; healthy; robust 


s 

Hale, (hfil) r. t. To drag; to haul bap. & 2 >p. haled* 
jppr. haling, [bustue^. 

Halenesa, ( hdD ncs ) n. Sonndness ; healthiness ; ro- 
Balf, (haO«. [A.-S. healr) half, Icel. hdi/i-.j One dT 
two ^ual parts of a thing. 

Half, (naf) a. Consisting of a moiety or half. 

Half, (hiif) adv. In pait, or in an equal |)art or degree 
— used in composition with tho inqxirt of imiierfieb- 


r approximation. 

Half-and-half, (hafand-huf) n. A mixture of beer or 
porter and ale in equal proportions. 

Half-binding, (hafbind-ing) n. A stylo of book-bind- 
ing in whicn the backs and coiners are in lentlier, aiid 
the skies in x»aper oi- clcth. 

Half-blood, (haf'blud) u. Delation between persona 
bom of the same father or of the same mother, but 
not of both. [moan ; vulgar. 

Half-bred, (liaf'bred) a. Mixed; mongrel hence, 
Hedf-breed, (haf'briid) </. A i>erHon who is half-blooded ; 

eHWcialhf, the ofis])iiug of liitliHiis and whites. 
Half-brother, (huf'bruTH -gr) u. A brother by one 
parent only. 

Half-cock, (haf'kok) n. The juisition of the cock of a 
gun when retained by the fiist notch. 

Half-hearted, (huf'hiirt-ed) a. AYanting in tiue allec- 
tion; ungenerous: illiberal; unkind. 

Half-moon, (hafmo«jii) u. Tho moon when lialf its 
disk apjicjirB illuminated any thing in the shjqie of a 
half-moon; — an outwork composed of two faces, Icini- 
ing a salient angle. 

Half-note, (haf'nOt) ut. A minim, in value ono half of 
a semibreve. 

Half-pay, (hafpri) n. Half the amount of wages or 
salaiy; diminished or reduced pay. 

Half-pay, (Imf ptl) a. Decei ving or entitled to half pay. 
Half-penny, (hu'pen-c) n. A copper coin of the \hhiQ of 
halfaixjnny. [half-iienny. 

Half-pexmy, (ha'pen-e) <i. Of the value or worth of a 
Half-pennyworth, (h.ViJcn-e-wurth) n. Value of a half- 
penny, or what it will purcliaso. 

Half-sister, (hiifsis-ter) A sister by one parent, but 
not by lK)th. 

Half-step, (huf'step) «. A sernitone. 

Half-tide, (huf'tul) n. The time or state of the tide 
emially distant from ebb and tlood. 

Hadf-way, (haf'wd) adv. In the middle; at half the 
distance ; iiniieifeetly ; partially. 

I Half-way, (haf'wi) a. Equally distant fiura the ex- 
! treraes. [foolish. 

Half-witted, (haf'wit-cd) a. Weak in intellect; silly; 
Half-yearly, (haf'yer-le) «. Occurring, jmid, or pay- 
able twice in the year; semi-annual. 

, Half-yearly, (luifyer-le) <fdr. Twice in the year. 

I Halibut, (halVbut) 71. (D. Julbut, Ger. heUbntt.\ A 
native sea-fish of tho genus PhuronecUs, allied to 
the turbot and flounder, with compressed body, dark 
back, and white belly, considered lather coarse as a 
table dish. 

Halidom, (hal'e-dum) 7^. [A.-S. halig, holy, and ter- 

mination doni. ] Holy state— formerly used as a form 
of adjuration. 

Halimas, (huTe-mas) v. [A.-S. hdUg, holy, and 7»cw/»c, 
mass, festival.] The fe-ast of All Souls ; Hallowmas. 
Hall, (hawl) 71 . [A.-S. heall, Ger. halla, L. aula, G. 
avle, palace.] A covered edifice or a room, usually of 
stately dimensions a jiassage-way at the entrance 
of a house or suite of chambera : — a manor-house a 
I large edifice belonging to a collegiate institution 
a court of justice : — a place of public assembly ;— a 
college in a university. 

Hallelujah, (hal-le-ldo'ya) n. ti inter). [H. halal, io 
lift the voice, and Jah, Jehovah.] Praise ye Jehovah 
—an exclamation used in songs of praise to God. 
Hall-mark, (hawFmdrk) 71 . The ofiicial stamp of the 
goldsmith's company and other assay offices. 

Halloo, (hal-1600 v. i. [F. Actlw', So set or exdte a 


liareiit only. 
Half-cock, (hi 
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dctt.] To ory out ; to cal] to by name or by the word 
; — r. t. To cnoourflfe with »hout« to ohaae 
with ehoutsi -.—to call or about to ; — imjj. & pp, 
hallooed ; ppr, hallooing. 

Balloo, (hal-l6^ A about ; a coll. 

Stalloo, (hal-lOo') interj. Ho» there ! ho !*~aii exclama- 
tion to call attention or to encourage one. 

Hallow, (hal'd) v. t. [A.-S. hdlipnn^ from Jidlipt holy.) 
To make hol^ : to coTieecrate ; to treat os saci'ed ; to 
reverence:— ijwp. & pp. hallowed; ppr. hallowing. 

Halloween, (htU'd-Cu) )i. The evening preceding All 
Hallows or All Saints’ day. 

Hallowmas, (Iml'd-mas) n. The feast of All Souls, All 
Saints, or All Hallows. 

Halluoinate, (luil-lu'siu-at) r. i. To w.aiuler in mind ; 
to talk idly ; to dreani ; to stimible : to blunder. 

Halluoination, (bal-lii-sin-iVshuu) ». [L. htdluciHotio, 
fcova halliicinari, to wander in mind.] Error ; delu- 
sion : mistake;— an en*or or illusion of Ben.siUio per- 
ceptiou occasioueil by bodily or organic disorder. 

Halo, (ha'16) 71. t^- ftola, G. /<«</«.<, a threshing-floor, 

and also tiie disk of the sun or moon.] A luminous 
circle round the sun or moon ; a corona or crown ; — 
in painting^ the golden circle or glory round the hotid 
of Christ or the Saints : a gloriole. 

Halo, (hil'lo) V. t. or i. To form or s\in-ound with a 
halo :—imp. & pp. haloed; ppr. haloing. 

Halae, (lials) 71 . [A.-S, JatlM.) Tlie neck or throat. 

Halse, (h.olB) v. t. To embrace ; to hug. 

Halser^ (haw'ser) < 1 . [Ger. haUe, a collar of hoxuids, 
from Jtnh, neck.] A liaw'ser. 

Balt, (hawlt) V, i. [A.-S. hmltinu, to llui)), Gcr. haltet}^ 
to hohl, to stop.] 'I’o stop in walking or marching ; — 
to stop with lameness; to. liiu]) ; — to hesitate; to 
Mter to make an irregular rhythm ; — v. t. To cause 
to cease marching ; to atop : — ijap. pp. halted; ppr. 
htdting. 

Halt, (liawlt) a. Halting or 8to]xpiug in walking ; lame. 

Halt, (liawlt) a. A stop in marching; a st.oj)])ing; — 
act of limping; lameness; — hesitation in speech; 
stammer. 

Halter, (hawlt'er) n. [Gcr., A.-S. hdl/lrr, noose.] .V 
strong strap or cord ; —a rope or Ktraji and he:id'.Htnll 
for leading a horse ; — a roi>e for hanging malefactors. 

Halter, (hawlt'gr) r. t. To ]>ut a halter on ; to liind 
with a rope or cord, and hold fast: — imp. ^ pp. 
bidtered ; ppr. haltering, 

Halting, (hawlt'iiig) 7t. The act of stopping or faltering 
ill ^ait or speech. 

Haltingly, (hnwlt'ing-le) adr. In a halting or limping 
manner ; slowly ; w ith hesitating or fultoxlay utter- 
ance. 

Halve, (h&v) r. t. [Prom haf/.] To divide into tw'o 
ecmal parts; — imp. & pp. halved; pj>r. halving. 

Halvea, (havz) 7»,, pi. of half. Two cipi.al jiaiiw or 
divisions of a thing. To cri/ to claim an equal 

share ; to go halves, to have an equal share or risk in. 

Halyard, (hal'yiU’d) n. [Fi-om hole or haid, and yard.] 
A rope or tackle for hoisting or lowering yards or 
sails : — also Halliard. 

Ham, (itam) n. [A.-S. ham, from Ger. lam, crooke<l, 
bent, Celt, cam.} The inner or hind pai t of the knee ; 
— the thigh of any animal; the thigh of a 

hog cured by salting and smoking. 

Hamadryad, (hatu'a-dn-iui) r*. [G. Amadn/as, from 

ama, together, and dniit, oak, tree,] A wood-nymph, 
feigned to live and die with the tree to whicti she was 
attached. 

Hamea, (h&mz) n. [Celt, cam, ci^ked, curved, Flem. 
keam, a collar.] The cuiwed pieces of wood or metal 
by whioH the traces and body-harness of a horse ai'e 
attached to the collar. [descendants, 

Hamitio, (ham-it'ik) a. Pertaining to Ham or his 

Ibunlet, (hamTet) n. [A. -8. home, house, and 
let, a diminutive teimination.] A small village ; a 
little filneter of hotses iu the country. 


Hamleted, <hamlet-ed) or. Accustomed to ^ 

to a counti-y life. 

Hammer, (bam'^r) a. [A.-S. hxniwr.] An ius^imeut 
for driving nails, boating metals, and the like; — 
something which in fonu or action resembles Uxe 
common hammer. 

Hammer, (ham'er) v.t. To beat with a hammer;— to 
form or forge with a hammer to contrive by intel- 
lectual labour, with ont;-~v.i. To bo busy to be 
working or in agitiitiou : — iNi.p. dx pp, hammered; 
ppi\ hammering. 

Hammerable, (luim'ei*'<^*bl) a. Ca|xible of being formed 
or shaiwd by a bmnmer. 

Hammer-beam, (liam'^r-bCm) A beam acting as a 
tic at the feet of a ixiir of priiiciixd rafters, but not 
e.vtending so as to connect the opixosite sides. 
Hammer-cloth , (ham\‘r-kluth) w.. The cloth which 
covem a coatih-box— so called cither from tlw old 
pmctice of carrying a hamnirr, nails, «Sic,, in a pocket 
iiid by this cloth, or from A. -8. lama, skin, skins 
being the first material used in chariots fur a covering. 
Hammerer, (ham'^r-^r) u. One who works wiUi a 
hammer. 

Hammer-harden, Oiam'er-hard'n) r. t. To harden, as a 
metjil, by hammering in the cold state : — imp. di pp. 
hammer-hardened; pjm. hammer-hardening. 
Hammer-head, (hunfer hed) n. A shark having the 
eyes set on pr(>juctii>iKs from the sides of the head, 
which gives it a li.ammur Hhaj>e. 

Hammerman, (liam'ta'-iitan) v. One who beats or 
works in metal with a hammer ; a hammerer. 

Hammock, (luun'uk) li. |8]). laimira, of Indian origin.) 

A kind of hanging bcil, coiwiKiiiig m i c- 

of a ))iece of canvas about six feet 
long and three wide, gatliered at 
the ends, and suKi>cnde«.l by cords j 
from hooks tixod in the beams of a I || | W |W 
vessel. In camjung, the hammock 
j is hung between tW'o trees or ’ 

Hamper, (hanfpcr) u. (Contijicted Hammock, 
from hamipn'.] A large basket for conveying things 
tA> market, &o. 

Hamper, (hain'])cr) n. [Teel. 7unj;>r, hemp.) An instin- 
moiit tlmt shackles ; a fetter. 

Hamper, (ham'iier) r. t. To i>ut in a hainiwr; — to put 
a haul] >er or fetter on; to Klmckle; to emVsirrasH; to 
encumber :—Gu/>, & pp. hampered; pp7\ hampering* 
Ham-shackle, (hain'sliak-l) r. t. [Eng. lam and MJmelie,} 

To fasten by a l one binding the head to one of the fore 
legs ; hcncc, to biml or restrain : — imp. d:; 2 »/>. ham- 
shackled; ftpr. ham-shackling. 

Hamster, (ham'stgr) /< , [Gcr. Id^aintro, hitningtro.] A 
Rljocies of rat remarkable for having a bag on each 
side of the jaw under the skin, in which it carries 
grain, peas, and acorns to its winter hole. [liaui. 
llumstring, (ham'string) v. One of the tendons of tlm 
Hamstring, (haiufstring) r. t. To lume or disable by 
cutting the tendouK of the ham:— im/). & pp. ham- 
strung or hamstringed ; ppr. hamstringing. 

Hanaper, (haii'a-jigr) n. [E. hanapvn, vase, bowl, 
A.-S. hmip, cui>. ) A kind of basket usually of wicker- 
work a l»ag or basket, in the English chancery, used 
to receive fees due to the king ; hence, tlie exchequer 
of the chancery. 

Hand, (liaud) ?i. [A.-S. hand, Icel. hand, Go. handun.} 
The outer extreipity of the human aim, consisting 
of the palm and Angel's a limb of certain animals; 

— ^an index or pointer of a dial ; — a measure of the 
hand’s breadth; four inches; a i>alm ; side ; part; 
direction; — act; deed; — power of making or produc- 
ing ; influence ; agency;— manner of execution : skill 
dexterity ;— transmission ; conveyance .—-reach : state; ^ 
of nearness jiossessiou ; property ; — ministry ; 

vice ; — form or cast of wxiting ; style in artistic work; 
—an agent ; a workman : a sailor prepared state]; 
readiness; — catch, or take;— rate; prite;— Uhtell:; 


control ;~->eardg held iri a game ; a tdiare in a< game | 
atoanSa, 

Band, (hand) v. t. To give or transfer with the hand ; j 
— ^to guide or leiul by the hand ; to conduct ; — to lay i 
hold on ; to eeize ; — to trim or furl, a# a sail ; — to j 
transmit ; — to join hands i. To go hand-in-hand ; j 
to Go-operate i—imp. ti pp. handed ; i)pr. handing. I 

Band'barrow, (hand^bdr-o) n. A dat, oblong wooden j 
iVame with handles at each end for carrying goods. 

B^d-bell, (hand'bel) n. A small bell rung by the hand. ! 

Hand-bill, (hand'bil) n. A loose printed sheet to bo cir- 
culated or stuck uj) for some public aiino\iTicomeiit. 

Hand-book, (hand'book) n. A small book of reforonw ; 
a manual ; a guide-book. 

Hand-breadth, (hamrbredth) n. A spaco equal to the 
breadth of the hand ; a palm. 

Handcuff, (hand'kuf) n. A fastening for tlie hands of 
prisoner or criminals, consisting of an iron ring 
around the wrist, usually connected by a chain witli 
one on the other wrist ; a manacle. 

Handcuff, (hand'kuf) r. t. To jnit liandciiffs on ; to 
manacle : — iinfi. A pp. handcuffed ; ppr. handcuffing. 

Handful, (hand'fool) ii. Ae much as the liarid will 
grasp or contain : — a small quantity or numbt^r. 

Hand-gallop, (hand'gal-up) n. A slow and e<‘isy gallo2>, 
in which the hand presses the bridle to hinder in- 
crease of speed. 

Hand-gear, (liand'ger) n. The contrivances in a steam- 
engine for working the valves by hand ; the starting 


Hand-glass, (hand'glas) n. A glass or small glazc«l 
frame used for placing over, protecting, and forcing 
plants. * 

Handicap, (liand'e-k.ap) n. A race in which the howes 
are weighted, according to their ago and character for 
speed, &c. ; — an allowance of time or distiuice in 
starting, grantoti in a foot-race or other contest to 
inferior competitors. 

Handicraft, (hand''e-kraft) Manual occupation ; 
work performed by the hand. 

Handicraftsman, (liand'c-kiafts-inan) n. A man em- 
ployed or skilled in manual oucaj)!ith*n. 

Handily, (hand'e-lc) adv. In a handy manner; dex- 
terously; adroitly;— easily; conveniently. 

Handiness, (hand'e-nes) a. Quality or st-ate of being 
handy; — easiness of performance acquired by imic- 
tioe; dexterity readiness ; state of being noai* and 
available. 

Handiwork, (hand'e-wurk) a. [A cornudion of hnud- 
worL] Work done by the bands; any work or product. 

Handkerchief, (hand'ker-cliif) n. |From hand .and ker- 
chief.] A piece of silk or linen carrieti about the per- 
son for wiping the mouth, blowing the nose, &c.;— a 
Xnece of silk or cambric, or cotton, worn round the 
neck ; a neckerchief ; a neckcloth. 

Handle, (hand!) v.t. [A.-S. handUan, to touch.] To 
touch ; to use or hold w'ith the hand ; — to manage or ! 
wield; often, to manage skilfully; to make famili.ar 
by frequent touching; — to deal with; — to jmiotise 
on; — ^ treat well or ill; — to discourse on; to dis- 
cuss:— 4wp. & pp. handled; ppr. handling. 

Hmidle, (hand'l) n. Tliat part of a vessel or instrument 
which is held in the hand when used ; — instmraent or 
means for effecting a purpose. 

BAad-lead, (handled) n. A small lead for sounding in 
rivers, harbours, and shallow water. 

Haadleoi, ( hand ' les ) a. Without a Inand ; inonp- 
able; awkward. 

Handling, (hand'ling) n. A toiiching or use by the 
hapd ; aouon ; — ^the mode of using the x>encil or of 
treating a topio. 

(h^d'mfid) n. A maid tliat waits at liand; 
a female servant or attendant. 

Hand-mill, (haod^mil) Mill tuimed by the hand, 
as in gi’in^ng coffee, 4io. 

S^d-organ, (band'oi>gan) n. A portable organ played 
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I by means of a cylinder set with pins and staples, naSl 
j turned with a crank. 

Hand-rail, (hand^rdl) n. A rail, usually supported by 
! balusters, as in staircases. (haiid. 

Handsaw, (hand'saw) n. A saw to be used with tltjjd 
Handsel, (hand'sel) 71. [A. - 8 . to deliver up.] 

A sale, gift, or delivery which is the first of a series ; 
a first instalment ; an earnest ; the first act of using 
any new thing. 

Handsel, (liand'sel) v. t. To use or do any tiling fin: 
the first time. 

Hand-shaped, (hand'shrqxi) a. Having the shape of a 
liaiul ; formed or made by the liand ; created. 
Handsome, (hand'sum) 0. LH- handzaam, ready, from 
hand and the termination zaam, equivalent to Eng. 
xomc.] Having a plciising appearance or expi’essiou; 
coiuel}' ; good-looking; — marked witli propriety and 
ejise; becoming; ai)])roi)riate ; — liberal; generous 
am]de ; moderately large. 

Handsomely, ( hand'sum -lo) ndi\ Skilfully; dexter- 
ously; — neatly; elegantly;— liberally; generously. 
Handsomeness, (hand ' sum - nes) 71. Ileanty in form ; 
richness or elegance in dress ; gracefulness in manner; 
— lil:)erality. 

Handspike, (hand'sf)ik) 7f. A bar, nsmilly of wood, 
used with the hand as a lever for various juirposes. 
Hand-stroke, (hami'sirok) v. 8troke or blow with the 
hand ;— act of jHitting the hand to work: — also /owars- 
tiim. 

Handwriting, (hand'i'it-ing) 7i. The form of writing 
jKiculiar to each Imnd or person ; ehirography that 
which is written by liand ; mannscri])t. 

Handy, (hand'e) a. Skilful in using the hand : dexter- 
ous ; adroit; — ready to tlie hand ; convenient ; ueoi*. 
Hang, (hang) n f. [A. -8. Icel. hdnpa, Go. 

kahan.] To susiiend to fl.v from above and leave 
free t-o swing or move below ; — to kill by suspending 
from a rope round the neck to let fall ; to decline ; 
— to sliow aloft ; —to disjilay to cover or ornament 
vrith curtains, jiictures, ko.., fastened to the wall; — 
to fix so as to have a swinging motion ; to set on hinges, 
us a door; — v.i. I'o bo suRpemied; — to dangle; to in- 
cline; to droop; — to float; to swing in the air;— to 
liover to be deiiendcnt on ; to cling to ; — to be fixed 
on, as look or attention to be in snsiiense or uncer- 
tainty ; — to bo delayed ; to linger to be dis^flayed ; 
— to adhere;— to be susiiended by a halter: — bap, & 
pp. hanged or hung; jipr. hanging. 

Hang-bird, (liang'berd) w. A biid, the Baltimore oriole 
— so called from its nest, whieh is suspended from the 
limb of a tree. 

Hanger, (liang'-er) ?i. One who or that which hangs ; 
—a girdle or belt by which a swcid was attached to 
the person; — a short, broad swoni, incurvated to- 
wards the point ; — that by which a thing is sus- 
pended; iwt'book. 

Hanger-on, (hang'er-on) 71, One who liangs on, or 
sticks to a person, place, or plan in solidting favours; 
a dependent. 

Hanging, (haiig'ing) 71. Death by suspension that 
which is hung, as linings or drapery for a room — used 
chiefly in the plural. 

Hanging-sleeves, (liang'ing-slCvs) n. pL Stripes of the 
same stuff with the gown hanging down the back from 
the shoulders. 

Hanging-valve, (hang'ing-valv) 71. A hinge- valve. 
Hangman, (hangman) n. One who hangs another; 
a public executioner. 

Hank, (liongk) 71. [Dan. 1 in 7 d', handle, hook, clasp. 
Icel. hdiihi, coi-d. ] A pai-cel of skeins of yam or thread 
tied together ; also, a single skein. 

Hanker, (liangk'§r) 7?. i. [D. hunkeren, allied to Eng- 
hunger.] To desire vehemently :—ipip. & jip. hank- 
ered ; ppr. hankering. 

Hankering, (tiaugk'er-ing) n. Ardent longing foi'; 
less and uneasy api^tite. 



BtaUMsi^y» (hangk'sr-ixtg-le) adv, la « hankering 
maanar; eagerh^ . , , . 




Ba^j (hap) i’. i. To happen ; to befall : to come by 
HimieM, C^p'iee) a. Luckless; unfortunate: unlucky; 
unhappy. [haps. 


to fall or light upon & ijp. happened ; ppr. 

Bappilyt ^ap'e*le) adv. By good fortime; luckily; 
enocessfully ; prosperously ; dexterously; fehcitously ; 
jaucefully. 

Appinesa, (hap'e-nea) n. Felicity; pleasure; con* 
tentment ; — gratification of animal appetite or desire; 
posa^ion and enjoyment of any goc^ ; — anticipation 
of futiure bliss good luck ; good fortune ; — fortuit- 
ous gkft of thought or speech ; unstudied gi-ace or 
€degauce in expression. 

Happy, (hap'e) a. [Eng. hap.] Favoured by hap, luck, 
or fortune; lucky; fortunate; successful; — enjoying 
good of any kind ; delighted ; satisfied ; ~ secure of 
good ; prosperous ; — propitious ; favourable dexter- 
otis; ready: able; — easy; agreeable; — blessed in the 
favour of God. 

Happy-family, (hap'e-fam'e-le) n. Wild animals living 
together in a cage and at peace ; — a union of men of 
opposite views — said ironically. 

Hazwgue, (ha-rang') n. [F. harangue, A. -8. hringan, 
to sound.] A public address ; a speech addressed to 
a large assembly; a i)opulai‘ oration : declamation. 
Harangue, (ha-rang') v.i. To make an address or 
apeech to a large assembly; — v. t. To address by ora- 
tion or formal speech : — imp. & pp. harangued ; ppr. 

Earaas, (h&r'as) v. t. [P. harasser, probably from 7iar- 
atse, a heavy shield.] To fatigue to excess; to weary; 
to tire ; to tease ; to vex witli importunity, care, or 
perplexity; — to annoy by repeatecl and unlooked-for 
attacks, as an enemy: — imp. & pp. harassed ; ppr. 
harassing. 

Harassing, ( har 'as • ing >a. Tiring ; fatiguing;— bur- 
densome; oppressive. 

Harassment, (h^as ment) n. The act of harassing ; 
state of being harassed; — vexation; worry; bother. 
Harbinger, (liar'biu-jgr) n. [Ger. herberger, IJ. her- 
bergier, one who provides or gives lodging.] An officer 
of the English royal household who precedes the coiu-t 
when travelling to provide lodgings, «fec. ; — a forerun- 
ner; a precursor * note, warning, or omen of the 
future. 

Harbour, (hai^r) w. rA.-S. hereberga, a military sta- 
tion, Go. bairgafi, to shelter.] A place of security and 
comfort ; a lodging ; an asylum a refuge for ships ; 
a port ox haven; a place of security from storms and 
danger. 

Barb^t (h&rntigr) v. t. To entertain, as a guest; to 
shelter ; — to protect, as a ship from storms ; — v. i. 
To lodge or abide for a time; to take shelter '.--imp. 
^ pp. harboured ; ppr. harbouring. 

Harbourage, (hir'bjr-aj) n. Shelter ; entertainment 
Harbour-dues, (hAr ' b§r - dflz) n. pi. Charges to which 
a idiip or its cargo is liable when in harbour. 
Harbouxer, (h&i^r-gr) n. One who entertains or 
shelteiu. 

HarboorlMg, (h&r'b^r-les) a. Without a harbour. 
HarbouTHOUMtinr, (harOjgr-mas't^r) n. An officer who 
axecotea the reflations resiiectiDg harbours, ajid 


Hdrd,Ch&^)n. A fora or passage across a riverj a kind 
^ pier Cr landing jplaoe.fbr boats in a rivet ji - pU 


—imTOnetrable ; indivisible ;-Hliffloult to understand; 
puzzling;— difficult to perform; arduous; laborious;— 
difficult to endure; oppressive; exacting; burdensome; 
—harsh ; stem ; austere ; — unjust ; unreasonable ;— 
pinching ; bitter, as winter;— meagre; scanty, as fare; 
—unfeeling; insensible;— keen at a bargain; griping; 
avaricious;— rough or harsh to the taste, as liquids ;— 
stiff; constrained, as style;— dry and cold, as colouring 
in pictures. 

Hard, (bard) adv. With pressure; witli urgency; hence, 
diligently: earnestly ; — with difficulty ; — uneasily; 
closely; nearly; rapidly; nimbly;— forcibly; vlcdently. 
Hard-cash, (ha.rd'kash) n. Coin, silver or gold. 

Harden, (hard'n) r. t. [Eng. hard, A. -8. heardian.J To 
make h^d or more haxd; to indurate; — to strengthen: 
to inure ; to confirm in wickedness, obstinacy, icc. ; 
— V. i. To become hard or more hard ; to acquire 
solidity;— to become confirmed or strengthened ; to 
inured to become insensible :-rimp. & pp. hard- 
ened ; ppr. hardening. 

Hardened, (hurd'nd) a. Made compact and firm ; im- 
Iienetrable ;--conflrmed in error or vice ; callous ; ob- 
durate ; unfeeling. 

Hardening, (hard'n-ing) n. Act or process of making 
bodies more compact and impervious ; especially, tlie 
tempering of iron or steel. 

Hard-fisted, ( htird ' fist - cd ) a. Having haitl or strong 
hands, as a labourer covetous ; niggardly. 
Hard-fought, (hiird'fawt) a. Vigorously contested. 
Hard-got, ( InVi ergot ) a. Obtained witli labour and 
pains ; hard-gotten. 

Hard-handed, (hard'hand-ed) a. Having hard hands, 
as a labourer exercising severity in the administra- 
tion of law, iic. 

Hard-headed, (h&rd'hod-ed) ia. Strong in intellect ; 
shrewd; intelligent. [feeling. 

Hard-hearted, (h&rd'htirt-ed) a. Cruel ; pitiless ; un- 
Hardihood, (liird'e-hood) n. [Eng. hoixfy and the ter- 
mination hood.} Daring courage ; boldness ; firm- 
ness; intrepidity; — bodily strength acquired by exer- 
cise ; vigour ; robustness ; — assurance ; excessive con- 
fidence ; effrontery. fstontly. 

Hardily, (liard'e-le; adv. In a hardy manner; lK)ldly; 
Hardiness, (hurd'e-nes) ii . The qual i ty or state of t )uing 
hardy;— hardihood; boldness; nrinnoss; assurance. 
Hardish, (hard'ish) a. 8omewhat hard. 

Hardly, (h&rd'lo) adv. With difficulty; with laborious 
effort ; — barely ; scarcely ; — painfully ; severely ; dis- 
tressingly;— harshly; roiiglily: coarsely. 

Hard-mouthed, (h&rd'niouTfid) a. Not sensible to the 
bit ; not easily governed;— coarse in rebuke; harsh. 
Hardness, (hiird'nes) n. The quality or state of being 
haitl in any sense of the word. 

Hardship, (hard'ship) n. A hard state or condition ; 
severe labour; want ; injury; grievance; annoyance; 
oppression ; burden of any kind. 

Hard-visageid, (hard'viz-ijd) a. Having coarse features ; 
of a harsh countenance. 

Hardware, (hArd'war) n. Ware made of metal, as cut- 
lery, kitchen furniture, and the like. 

Hard-wood, (hkrd'woOd) n. Wood of a close and hard 
texture, as oak, mahogany, maple, dMJ. 

Hardy, (h&rd'e) n. An iron smith's tod). 

Hardy, (h&rd'e) a. [A. -8. heardian.} Bold; brave; 
stout : intrepid ; — strong ; firm ; compact ; — inured to 
Iktigue ; — to bear exposure to cold weather ; con- 
fident ; stubborn ; impudently bold. , 

Hare, frar) n. (A.-S. /lara.] A swift, timid .rodent, 
having long hind legs, a short tail, and a divided upper 
lip;— a constellation situated directly under Orion. 
Hare-bell, (har'bel ) n. A plaint having bell-shap^ 
flowers ;— the blue bell of ^ootmtiid. - - * - ; , , 

Hitfi-brifed, (hH/brand) a, Wild; riddy; heedless.^ 
SiWmm (hjmun^nyAhottnd^lMntii^^ 




aM>Up, n. A lip» mon oontmonly tb^ upper 

one, AATing ie daiura or perpendioular divisioii like 
liliatofibbare. 

Bprem, (bft'rexn) n. [A. hamm, sacred, firom haramaf 
to t6rMd.t Tb» apartments allotted to females in the 
East the wives and concubines belonging to one 
rhan, [of France. 

Harioot, (hir'e-kot) n. [F. haricot.] The kidney -bean 
jlCiurk, (hark) v.i. [From hearken.] To listen— used 
only in the imperative. 

lECarle ouin, (hdi*'l6-kwin) n. [P., etymology uncertain 
— said to be from a player.] A buifoon dressed in 
•party-coloured clothes ; a merry-andrew ; a zany. 
Harlequinade, (harTe-kwin-ad) u. Exhibitions of har- 
lequins. 

Hanot, (h&rlot) n. [From hw'elet, A-S. hyrrian, to 
hire.] A prostitute ; a common woman .* a strumpet. 
Harloixy, (hkrlot-re) n. The trade or practice of 
prostitution. 

Harm, (hkrm) n. [A.-S. haring hearm, allied to Slav, 
sramiti, to shame.] Injury; hurt; damage; detri- 
ment ; misfortune ; evil ; loss. 

Harm, (hhrm) v. t. To hurt ; to injure ; to damage : — 
imp. & pp. harmed; ppr. harming. 

Harmful, (hdrm'fool) a. FUll of harm ; injurious. 
Harmfully, (h4rm'f661-e) ado. Hurtfiilly; injuriously; 
noxiously. for power of injuring. 

Harmfulness, (harm'f66l-nes) n. Hurtfulness ; quality 
Harmless, (h^mTea) a. Free from harm ; unhurt ; — 
free from power or disposition to harm ; inoffensive ; 
—free from crime or guilt ; innocent. 

Harmlesaly, (hdrrnles-Je) adv. In a harmless manner. 
Harmlesaneaa, (harmles-nes) n. State of being harm- 
less; innocence. 

Harmonic, (h4r-mon'ik) n. A musical note produced 
by a number of vibrations which is a multiple of the 
number producing some other. 

Harmonioal, (har-mon'ik-al) a. Relating to harmony 
or music ; h^monious ; — musical ; — concordant ; con- 
sonant ;-^eBignating in mathematics a relation be- 
tween quantities, analogical to that between harmonic 
chords. 

Harmonioally, (har-monlk-al-le) adv. In an harmoni- 
ca! manner ;— in respect to harmony, as distinguished 
from melody. 

Harmonics, (Mr-mon'iks) n. sing. & pi. Harmonious 
sounds : consonances ; — the doctrine or science of 
musical sounds secondary tones W'liich accompany 
any principal, and .apparently simple, tone. 
Hftnnonious, (h4r-m5'ne-U8) a. Adapted to each other ; 
having the parts proportioned to each other ; symme- 
trical ;-^vocally or musically concordant: aymphoni- 
ous ; {peeing in action or feeling ; corresponding ; 
living iu peace and friendship. 

Harmoniously, (har-mo'ne-us-le) ixdv. In an harmonious 
manner or relation. 

Harmonist, (h&r'moii-ist) n. One who shows the agree- 
ment or h^mony of corresponding passages of different 
authors, as of the four evangelists ; — a musical com- 
poser: one who sets or arranges pieces to different 
keys, or with variations. 

Harmonium, (har-mo'iie-um) n. A keyed-instrument 
of music, in which the tones are produced by the 
vibration of metallic reeds. 

Hanuonise, (har'mon-iz) v.i. To agree in action, 
adaptation, or effect oh the mind to be in peace and 
friendship, as individuals or families ; -- to agree in 
vocAl or musical effect ;~r. (. To a^ust in fit propor- 
tkms ; to cause to agree to reconcile ; to set an air 
to music; to arrange into parts for the voice, or with 
instrumental acoomp^ments : — imp. A pp. har* 
moniaM ; ppr. haaimohiziag. [a harmonist. 

Hsxmoal^, (h&i<inQn-ls-fir) n. One who harmcmizes ; 
Harmonoay^, (hiurrniozi-om'et-tr) n. [F. harmono- 
■ ifMifral instrument for measuring the harmonic 
rilatl^t m soundi. 


Hamony, (h&r^mg-ne) n. [Q, Aamonia, joint propur* 
tion, concord, from armozeiHf to fit together.] Just, 
adaptation of parts to each other concord or agree- 
ment in fiscts, opinions, manners, interests, Ao. 
correspondence ; good understanding ; peace; friendH* 
ness a literary work which brings together paraUel 
passages respecting the same events, and shows their 
agreement or consistency ; — ^musical concord ; a com- 
bination of different musical tones, according to the 
laws of modulation; — the science which treats of 
musical sounds in their combination and progression. 
Harness, (bar'nes) n. [W. hamaU, from feam, to fit.] 
The iron covering or dress which a soldier foimerly 
wore ; also the armour of a horse ;— the equipments ot 
a draught lioi’se ; tackle ; tackli^ the part of a 
loom compi'ising the heddles with their means of 
support and motion. 

Harness, (barques) v. t. To dress in armour to equip 
or frimish for defence ; — ^to make ready for draught 
imp. A pp. harnessed ; ppr. harnessing. 

Harness-cask, (hdr'nes-kask) n. A tub lashed to a, 
vessel’s deck, and containing salted provisions tgx 
daily use. 

Hams, (h^rns) n. pi. [Scot.] The brain ; brains. 

Harp, (harp) n. [A.-S. hearpe^ L. harpa, allied to 
G. harpe^ sickle.] A stringed instrument of music, 
of a triangular figure, usually played with the fingers. 
Harp, (harp) v. i. To play on the harp ;— -to dwell 
tediously or monotonously in speaking or writing 
imp. A pp. harped; ppr. harping. 

Harper, (harp'eiv n. A player on the harp. 

Haiping, (liarplng) n. A continual dwelling on and 
reiteration of a subject. 

Harpings, (harp'ingz) n. pi. The foreparts of the wales, 
which encompass the bow of the ship. 

Harpist, (harp'ist) n. A player on the harp ; a harper. 
Harpoon, (har-p6(>n') n. [F. harporiy from harper^ to 
grapple, G. harpadseiri, to seize.] A spear or javelin 
used to strike and kill large fish, as whales, consisting 
of a long shank with a flat triangular barbed iron 
point for piercing the fish, and a long line to play it. 
it is usually thrown by the hand, but sometimes it is 
discharged from a species of gun — ^gun-harpoon. 
Harpoon, (har-poOn') v. t. To strike, catch, or kiU with 
a harpoon : — imp. A pp. harpooned ; ppr. harpooning. 
Harpooner, (har-pu6n'er) 'n. One who thi-ows this 
harpoon. [a ham. 

Harp-shaped, (harp'shEpd) a. Formed or shaped like 
Harpsichord, (harp'se-kord) n. A harp-shaped instru- 
ment of music, now superseded by the piano-forte. 
Harpy, (liar'pe) n. [L. harpyia, G. harpuia, harpazein, 
to snatch, to seize.] A fabulous winged monster, ra- 
venous and filthy, having the face of a woman and 
the body of a vulture; — one who is rapacious; on 
extortioner ; a plunderer ; — any ravenous or rapaciomi 
creature. [of hand guit. 

Harquebuse, (h&rTcwe-bus) n. An arquebus^; a kind 
Harrico, (hai^e-kd) n. [F. haricot, bean.] A dish of 
meat, usually mutton, stewed with carrots, French 
beans, or other vegetables. 

Harridan, (har'e-dan) n. [F. haridelle, a wom-dtet 
horse, jade.] A decayed strumpet. 

Harrier, (har'e-er) n. [Prom hare.] A kind of bound 
for hunting hares a beagle [P.] A kind of hawk 
.allied to the buzzard, but swifter. 

Harrow, (har'd) n. [A.-S. herewe, hyrtoe.] An iiwh- 
toothed instrument drawn over ploughed land to let^ 
it and break the clods, and to cover seed when sowa 
H arro'w, (har'd) v. t. [A.-S. hj/rwian, heretHan, to teji;, 
afflict.] To draw a harrow over for the puipoae ^ 
breaking clods and levelling the surfeos, or fir 
covering seed sown to lacerate ; to torment ‘in^. 
A pp. harrowed ; ppr. harrowing* 

Hazrewingly, (hAr'd-ing-le) adv. In a tonuentitig 
manner; torturingly. < m - 

Bjuory, (har'e) «. i. (A.-B. ^eHon, hetyliiik, tb 


jp^mider, from %er<, army.] To strip; to 
to worry ; to i^iate ; to harass ;-~v. i. To mitke 
inoursions for plunder ; to ravage : — imp, & pp. har- 
ried; ppr. hart^g. 

Harsli, (harsh) a. [Cktr. harsck^ D. hati'schf hoarse,] 
^ugh to the touch; rugged; — rough to the ear; 
grating ; jarring ;— rough to the taste : sour ; bitter ; 
— rough to the feelings ; peevish ; morase : severe : 
austere ; — rude ; abusive, as speech. 

Hiu:«lily> (harsh'le) adv. In a harsh manner: gratPingly. 
Haanihness. (h&rsh'nes) n. Quality or state of being 
harsh ; roughness ; sternness ; asx)erity ; tartness ; 
severity. 

Harty (haz't) n. [A.-S. heort, Icol. hinrir^ allied to L. 
ctrvuiJ] A stag ; the male of the led deer. 

Hartshorn, (hartsTiorn) n. The horn of the hart or 
male deer. Salt of harisko^'n, an impure, solid car- 
bonate of ammonia. Spirit of liartshoni, an impure 
solution of carbonate of ammonia. 

Harum-scarum, (har'um-skar'um) a. [Hare, to fright, 
and scare, to terrify suddenly.] Wild ; precipitate ; 
^ddy; rash. 

Haruspioe, (ha-rus'pis) n. [L. haruspex, from haruga, 
a ram for offering, and spicere, to look, view.] A 
person in ancient Rome who professed to interpret 
the will of the gods by insi^cting the entrails of beasts 
sacrificed, or by observing extraordinary natural 
phenomena ; a diviner ; a soothsayer, 

Hsuwest, (hai/vest) n. [A.-S. havfe&t, harvest, autumn, 
Ger. herbist, allied to G. karpos, fruit. J The season 
of gathering a crop of any kind; — that which is 
reaped ;— the product of any labour ; gain. 

Harvest, (hiu^vest) v. t. To reap or gather, as corn and 
other fruits, for the use of man and beast ‘.—imp. & 
pp. harvested ; ppr. harvesting. 

Harvester, (hAr'vest-?r) n. One who harvests. 
Harvest-home, (hai-'yest-hom) n. The song sung by 
reapers at the feast made at the g.athering of corn, or 
the feast itself the time of harvest. 

Hsrvest-moon, (har'vest-moon) n. The moon near the 
full at the time of harvest in England, or about the 
autumnal equinox, when it rises nearly at the same 
hour for several days. 

Harvest-mouse, (harWest-mous) n. A very small 
field-mouse, which builds its nest on the stems of 
wheat or other plants. 

Harvest-queen, (har'vest-kwen) n. An imago repre- 
senting Ceres, fonuerly carried about on tlie last day 
of harvest. 

Hash, (hash) v. t. [F. hacker, Eng. 7^acI^) To chop 
into small pieces ; to mince and mix : — imp. & pp. 
hashed ; ppr. hashing. 

Bash, (hash) n. That which is hashed or chopped up ; 
minced meat, or meat and vegetables minced; -hence, 
a mess ; oonf^used or bungled state a repetition or 
second exhibition. 

Hash, (hask) n. A basket made of rushes or flags. 
Haalet, ^haslet) n. The pluck, especially of a hog; 
heart, liver, and lights — used for food .‘—also Harslet. 
Hasp, (hasp) n. [A.-S. hii&pe or haps, Icel. hespa.] 
A clasp, especially, one tliat passes over a staple to be 
fastened by a padlock ; — a spindle to wind thread or 
silk on. 

Hasp, (hasp) V. t. To shut or fasten with a hasp 
imp. & pp. hasped ; ppr. hasping. 

Hai^ok, (has^uk) n. [Scot, hassock, a besom, W. h€8oi‘, 
a hassock, from kesg, ruati, .sedge.] A thick mat or 
bass for kneeling on in church a small square stool 
flpvered with man or carpet. 

Haste, (hast) n. [Ger. hast, Icel. hastr, F. 7mt«.] 

S of motion—- applied only to voluntary motion; 
; swiftness; expedition; despatch ; — sudden 
ent : vehemence ; precipitation ; — state of 
being in a hnxry, or pressed by bnalneis; urgency; 
eagerness: activity. % 

(Wk) pJu to drive or nine fcrr^^:4 ; to 


push on; to acoMate; to precipitate: to expedite: 
to hurry ;— e. t. move with celerity ; to he rapid 

in motion ; to be speedy or quick : — imp. A pp. 
hastened ; ppr. hsptening. 

Hastener, (has'n-er) n. One who or that which hastens 
or urges forward. • 

Hastily, (hast'e-le) adv. In haste ; speedily ; nimbly; 
— precipitately ; rashly ;— passionately : impatiently. 
Hastiness, (hast e-nes) n. The quality or state of being 
hasty ; haste ; precipitation ; rashness ; irritability ; 
quickness or warmth of temper. 

Hasty, (hast'e) a. Quick; speedy; expeditious;— 
eager; precipitate; rash irritable ; easily excited; 
passionate growing quickly ; forward : early ripe. 
Hasty-pudding, (hast e-p66d-ing) u. A padding made 
of meal stirred into boiling water ; — a batter or 
pudding of flour and milk, sometimes with egg, boiled 
quickly together. 

Hat, (hat) n. [A.-S. hat, Icel, hattr, Ger. hut, a cover.] 
A covering for the head worn by men or women ;— 
the distinctive cap worn by a cardinal ; hence, the 
dignity of a cardinal. 

Hatable, (hat'a-bl) a. Cajiable of being or deserving 
to be bated : odious. [mourning band. 

Hat-band, ( hat * band ) n. A band round a hat ; a 
Hat-brush, (hat'bnish) n. A soft brush for Iiats. 

Hatch, (hach) v.t. (Ger. hcckeu, a uskecken, allied to 
huge, bull. ) To produce from eggs by incubation, or 
by artificial heat; —to contrive or plot; — v.t. To 
produce young : to bring the young to maturity; — to 
bo 111 a state of growing or producing. (P. hacher, to 
chop, hack, j To cross with lines in a peculiar manner 
in drawing and engraving : to shade by lines ; — ^to 
chase '.—imp. & pp. hatched : ppr. hatching. 

Hatch, (hacli) n. As many chickens as ate produced 
at once: a brood; — act of exclusion from the egg;— 
disclosure ; discovery. 

Hatch, (hach) a. [A.-S. Imca. D. dek, railing, gate.] 
A half door ; a door with an opening over it the 
frame of cross-bai-s laid over the opening in a ship's 
deck .'—the cover of the hatchway the opening of a 
passage into a vault or cellar, and the hd or cover to it. 
Itatchel, (hach'oJ) v. [Ger. hechel.] An instmraent 
with long iron teeth set in a board for cleansing flax 
or hemp. 

Hatchel, (hach'el) v. t. To draw through the teeth of a 
liatchel, as flax or hemp; —to tease or vex by sar- 
casms or reproaches : — imp. & pp. hatchelled ; ppr, 
hatcbelling. 

Hatcher, (hachVr) n. One who hatches or contrives ; 
a plotter ; a schemer. 

Hatchet, (hach'et)»i. [F, hache.tte, diminutive of l^acTie.J 
A small axo with a short huiidle, used with one hand. 
Hatching, (hach'ing) n. Act or process of producing 
young from eggs by incubation or artificial heat ;— act 
of contriving or plotting;— a kind of drawing or 
engi'aving — usually written etching. 

Hatchment, (hach'ment) n. [Corrupted from achieve-^ 
ment.i A frame bearing the escutcheon of a dead 
)>er8on, placed in front of the house, on a hearse at 
funerals, or in a church an ornament on the hilt 
a sword. 

Hatchway, (hach'wH) n. An opening in a deck or fioor, 
affording a passage from one deck or story to another. 
Hate, (hat) v. t. [A.-S. hatian, Go. hatan, Icel. hata^ 
allied to L. odisse.] To have a great avemiozi to ; to 
dislike; to regard with ill-will: — abhpjr"'; detMt ; 
loathe ‘.—imp. A pp. hated ; ppr. hatm|r. 

Hate, (h&t) n. Strong or extreme dislil^ avendon; ^ 
hatred. 

Hatei^ (hatTdol) a. Full of hate ; feeUns hate or 
aversion ; detesting ; malignant : malevol^t ; — exit- 
ing or deserving great dislike, aversion, dr ^Mpuuii 
odious ; detestatue ; ugly execrable ; l oathso me ; 
ahhonrerit ; repugnant. [inalieioiU||y« 

(h&t^l-e) adv. Odiously; abo^EdsA^y^ 
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Ba^Htnaldaig^ ^'mSUc-ing) n. The busiaefls of outtiag 
grwsa and oaring it for fodder. 

Hat'riok, (h&'riJc) n. A riok of hay; usually a long 
pile for preservation in the own air. 

Hay^staoSC) (ha'stak) n. A s^k or large conical pile 
of hay in the open air, laid up for preservation. 
Haytian, (hil'te-an) n. A native or inhabitant of the 
island of Hayti. 

Bayward, (haVgrd) n. [P. kaie, hedge.] A bailiff or 
petty officer formerly appointed to guard the hedges 
in a village. 

Hazard, (haz'erd) n. [P. hasard., from L. caAu^, fall, 
diance, It. azzardo.} That which comes suddenly or 
unexpectedly ; chance ; accident ; casualty -danger ; 
tieril; risk ; a game of dice. 

Hazard, (haa/erd) v. t. To expose to chance ; to put in 
danger of loss or injury ; to venture ; to risk : to nin 
the chance of ; to imperil ; — v. i. To encounter risk 
or danger ; to run a risk ; to stand a chance : — imp. & 
pp. hazarded; ppr. hazarding. 

Hazardous, (haz'grd-us) a. Dangerous ; perilous ; ex- 
posed to risk of loss or injury ; — daring ; adventurous ; 
venturesome ; precarious; unceitain. [iier. 

Hazardously, (haz'grd-us-le) adv. In a hazardous man- 
Haze, (hiiz) ?i. [Armor, aiz, warm vapour, A.-S. ham, 
dusky.] A dry kind of vapour or mist floating in the 
air, and obscuring or veiling any luminous body; 
dimness; obscurity. 

Haze, v. t To vex with chiding or reproof ; to 
play imuBive tricks upon ; — v. i. To be hazy or tliick 
with haze & pp. hazed; ppr. hazing. 

Hazel, (ha^zl) n. [A.-8. Iidnel, Icel. had, allied to L. 
corylu8.} A shrub or plant l)earing a nut containing 
a kernel of a mild, farinaceous taste ; the iilbert. 
Hazel, (hh'zl) a. Of a light brown colour, like the 
hazel-nut. [<if a light brown. 

Hazelly, (ha'zl-e) a. Of the colour of the hazel-nut ; 
Hazel-nut, (ha'zl-nut) n. Tlie nut or fruit of the hazel. 
Haziness, (haz'e-nes) n. The state of being hazy. 

Hazy, (liaz'e) a. Thick with \aponr ; misty; cloudy; — 
hence, obscure ; vague ; uncertain. 

He, (liC) pi'on. fA.-S. 7ie, fern. Jlc6 or Aid.] The man 
or male pemon named before ; — man ; any male. 

Head, (hed) n. [A.-fS. kedfud, hedfd, L. caput, G. 
kephali.] The top; the highest part ; the summit; — 
the chief or principal part ; — the foremost or most 
advanced iwrt ; — the highest part of the human body : 
the foremost part of animals ; — the seat of the pei'cep- 
tlve and sensitive faculties ; brain ; understanding ; 
intellectual capacity ; — ^face ; front ; — presence ; coun- 
tenance ; — a chief ; a leader ; — the first place ; seat of 
honour or command ; — opposition to ; resistance ; — 
source ; spring ; origin ; — topic of discourse ; theme or 
point of discussion ; — pitch ; heiglit ; crisis force ; 
strength ; — ^liberty ; freedom to go ; — an individual ; — 
a rounded mass of foam on beer, &c, ; — ^tlie top of corn 
or other »ain;— the jxtint of maturation, as in a 
pimple or boil ; — ^tho hair of the head ; a head-dress. 
Head, (hed) a. Chief ; principal ; first— often used in 
composition. 

Head, (hed) %\t. To act at the head of; to load: to 
direct : — ^to fit or furnish with a head ;— to get into the 
front of, so as to hinder or stop ; hence, to check or 
restrain ; — to set on the head ; — to lop off; -to decapi- 
tate or behead ; — v.i. To oj’iginato ; to spring from ; — 
to ^ or tend to ; — to form a head : — imp. & p'p. 
headed; ppr, heading. 

Headache, (hed'ak) n. Fain in the head. 

Head-band, (hedltiand) n. A fillet ; a band for the 
head the band at each end of a book. 

Head-dress, (hed'dres) n. A dress or ornamental cover- 
ing worn on the head 

Header, (hed'f r) n. One who heads nails, pins, or the | 
like one who heads a mob or party ;— a brick or 
stone laid with its shorter feoe or heau in the surface 
M the waU,w8 leap head-foremost into the water. 


Head-geer, (hed'gSr) n. Covering or ornament of the , 
head. [bly. 

HeadUy, (hedVle) adv. Hastily; rashly; uneontrolhi- 

Beadiness, (hedVnes) n. Rashness ; precipitation 
stubbornness ; obstinacy. 

Heading, (iied'ing) n. Act of providing with a head 
that which stands at the ; title ;— material fbr 
the heads of casks. 

Headland, (hedland) n. A cape ; a promontory a 
ridge or strip of unploughed land at the ends of 
furrows. 

Headless, (hed'les) a. Having no head ; beheaded 
destitute of a cliief or leader ; — wanting sense or pru- 
dence ; rash ; obstinate. 

Head-line, (hed'lTn) n. The line at the head or top of 
a page \—pl. The ropes of the sails which are next 
to the yards. 

Headlong, (hedlong) adv. With tlie head foremost ; — 
rashly ; precipitately ; — hastily ; without delay or 
respite. 

Headlong, (hed%ng) a. Steep; precipitous; — rash; 
thoughtless; precipitate; bent on a course obstinately; 
reckless. 

Head-man, (hed'mnn) n. A chief; a leader. 

Head-money, (hcd'nmn-e) n. A poll-tax ; a capitation 
tax formerly levied by the crown. 

Headmost, (hed'most) a. Most advanced ; flirst in a line 
or ortier of progression. 

Head-piece, (hed'pes) n. Armour for the heotl ; a 
helmet ; a morion ; — undersbmding ; mental capacity; 
intellectual force. 

Head-quarters, (heti'kwir-terz) n. pL The ounrtera or 
place of residerme of any chief officer; nence, the 
centre of antl)ority or order, [place. 

Headship, (hed'ship) n. Authority or dignity; chief 

Headsman, (liedz'maii) n. Att executioner. 

Headspring, (beefspring) n. Fountain ; souirce ; origin. 

Head-stone, (hed'ston) n. The principal stone in a 
foundation ; the corner-stone ;— the stone placed at 
the head of a grave. 

Headstrong, (hed'strong) a. Violent ; ungovernable ; 
resolute to have his own w'ay ; — obstinate ; stubborn ; 
unruly ; venturesome. 

Head-tire, (lied'tir) n. Dress or attire for the head. 

Headway, (hed'wa) n. Progress made by a ship in 
motion ; hence, progress or success of any kind. 

Head-wind, (hed'wind) n. A wind tliat blows in a 
direction opi)Osite to the ship’s course. 

Head-work, (hed'wurk) n. Mental laljour ; exertion of 
the intellect. [the hea»l ; intoxicating. 

Heady, (hed'e) a. Wilful; rash; liasty;— apt to affect 

Heal, (hel) v. t. [A.-S. hdlan, from Ml, liale.] To 
make sound or whole ; to emu of a disease or wound ; 

— ^to cicatrize, as cut flesh ; — to restore purity to ; to 
make clean; hence, to forgive: — to remove differences; 
to reconcile ;— to cover, as a roof ;—v. i. To grow 
sound; to return to a sound state :—mp. dtjpp. heaMd; 
P 2 )r. healing. 

Healable, (hel'a-bl) a. Capable of being healed. 

Healds, Qieldz) n.pL The harness for guiding the 
warp-threads in a loom. [or restores to soundnesa. 

Healer, (hcd'er) n. One who, or that wliich, cures 

Healing, (heFing) a. Tending to cure ; mild ; molli- 
fying ; gentle ; assuasive, as words ; medical, as art, 
so called. [cure is effected. 

Healing, (hol'ing) n. Act or process by which a bodily 

Health, (helth) n. rA.-S. hiildh, from hdl, wliole.) 
Htate of being sound, or whole, said of animals and 
plants ; — freedom from pain or disease welfaiu of 
mind; vigorous action of the intellect: — amoral well-^j 
being ; state of salvation ; purity ; goodneta divine ! 
grace or favour a wish of health and happiness. | 

Healthful, (heWfbol) a. Free from illness or disease ; 
well ; healthy serving to promote health ; whole* ; 
some; salubrious; 8alut^;-*-iDdioating health ; ])»m- 
perous. 
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BMltUkdly, adv. In Iwalth; ifhole- 

•omoly. 

SaalthlidiiMit (helth'f661»nefl) n. A state of being 
bealthT or he^thfal ; wholesomeness ; salubrity. 
Healthily, (helth'e-le) adCv. In a healthy manner. 
Healthiness, (helthVnes) n. State of being healthy ; 
soundness ; freedom from disease. 

Healthless, (helthles) a. Sickly; infirm; weak;— 
not oonduoive to health. [out health. 

Healthlessness, (helthlea-nes) n. State of being ivith- 
Health-offioer, (helth'of-fis-gr) n. A medical superin- 
tendent of the sanitary state of a town or district. 
Healthy, (helth'e) a. Being in a state of health ; — 
enjoying health ; hale ; sound vigorous ; active ; 
— promoting health ; wholesome ; salubrious. 

Heap, (hep) n, [A.-S. htdp, Ger. tMu/e.] A jule or 
mass ; — a crowd ; a throng. 

Heap, (hep) v. t. To throw or lay in a heap ;— to pile ; 
— to amass ; to accumulate ; to to ; to lay on in 
large quantities '.—imp. Sc pp. heaped ; ppr. heaping. 
Hear, (her) v.t. [A. -8. hSran, Icel. Ueyra, Gcr. 
Adrsn.] To perceive by the ear ; — to listen to ; to 
heed ; to attend to for the purpose of judging a cause 
between parties ;— to listen to favourably ; to regard ; 
—to entertain ; to embrace ; — to wait on the ministry 
of; to sit under a preacher, [Scot.]: — v.i. To have 
the sense or faculty of perceiving sound ; — to perceive 
or apprehend by the ear ; to listen ; to hearken ; to 
attend ; — ^to be told ; to receive by report : — imp. Sl 
pp. heard; ppr. hearing. 

Hearer, (hfir'^r) n. One who hears ; an auditor. 
Bearing, (her'ing) n. Act of perceiving sound ; the 
sense by which sound is perceived ; — attention to 
what is delivered ; audience a listening to facts and 
evidence or public trial, with a view to adj\idication ; — 
extent within which sound may be heard ; reach of 
the ear. 

Hearken, (hark'n) v. i. [A.-S. Mrcniavit Ger. 7<omi.] To 
listen; to give ear with eagerness or curiosity to 
give heed to ; to comply ; to obey ; — to attend to ; to 
comply with ; to grant :—imp. A 2>P> hearkened ; p/y>\ 
hearkening. [talk. 

Hearsay, (her'sa) n. Report ; rumour ; fame ; common 
Hearse, ^f;rs) 91. [Ger. /u'rscA.] A carriage for con- 
Toying the dead to the grave ; — a hind in ilie second 
year of her ago. 

Hearse, (hgrs) v. t. To lay or inclose in a hearse. I 
Heart, (hirt) n. [A.-S. Jieorte^ Icel, hiurta, Ger. 
herZf allied to L. cor, cordis, G. kardia J A hollow, 
muscular organ, contracting rhythmically, and serving 
to keep up the circulation of the blood ; — the vitjil 
part ; the seat or source of life the inner part ; the 
centre ; kernel ; pith ; marrow ; — tho vigorous or 
efScacious part ; — ^the seat of tho affections and pas- 
sions : the seat of love ; hence, warmth of affection ; 
geniality ;, cordiality the seat of the will; hence, 
secret purpose, design, or intention;— disposition; — 
strong^; courage; spirit; vigour; fertility; — a 
rounmsh or oval figure like a heart in shape ; — a 
jplaying-<ard distinguished by that figure. 

Heart*a<die, (hart'ak) n. Sorrow; anguish of mind; 
mental pang. 

Heart-bond, (hart'bond) n. In masonry, a kind of 
bond in which one stoi»e is lapped over two others. 
Heart-broken, (h&rt'brok-n) a. Deeply affected or 


jfrieTed, 

Heart-bum, (h&rt'bum) n. An uneasy, burning sensa- 
tion in the stomach. 

Heart-bumiag, (hart^burn-ing) n. Discontent; secret, 
enmity. 

Hearteiit (hdrt'n) v. t. {A.-S. hiertan.] To encourage ; 
to indite or stlmolata the courage of; to embolden. 

Heart-ftlt, (hArtTelt) a. Deeply felt ; intense. 

Hearth, (ht^) n. [A.-S. fuordh, Ger. herd, ground, 
altar.] Fayement of stone or brick in a house on 
which ^ ilz» or the fixe-grato is laid the house 
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itself, considered an the abode of comfort to its 
. inmates and of hospitality to strangers. . 

Hearth-rug, (harth'rug) n. A small thick carpet placed 
before the fire-place. [hearth ; ffre-slde. 

Hearth-stone, (hArth^stfin) n. Stone forming thd 
Heartily, (hArt'e-le) adv. from the heart ; sincerely ; 
really ;— with all the heai*t ; earnestly ; vigorously;— 
eagerly ; freely ; largely. 

Heartiness, (hart'e-nes) n. The state of being hearty ; 
sincerity ; zeal ; earnestness ; keenness, as of appetite; 
— eagerness ; ai-dour ; wai mth ; coixiiality in speech or 
behaviour. 

Heartless, (hartles) a. Without a heart; unfeeling; 
cold ; insensible ; — spiritless ; weak ; pusillaniinous. 
Heartlessly, (haitles-le) adv. In a heartless manner ; 
without courage or affection. [heartless. 

Heartlessness, (liartTes-nes) n. The state of being 
Heart-rending, (hart'rend-ing) a. Breaking the heart; 
— overwhelming with pain or grief ; intensely wound- 
ing or afOicting. 

Heart’s-blood, (hartz'blud) n. Life's blood ; — the essence 
or spirit ; — hence, life itself. 

Heart-searching, (hart'serch-ing) a. Knowing tho 
secret thoughts and intents of the heart. 

Heart's-ease, (harts'ez) n. Peace or tr^quillity of 
feeling a 8j>ecie8 of violet— [spirited. 
Heart-sick, (hart'sik) a. Sick at heart ; depressed ; low- 
Heart-sickening, (hart'sik-n-iiig) a. Tending to make 
tl»e heart, sick or do]>re88ed. 

Heart-string, (hart'striug) A nerve or tendon sup- 
posed to brace and sustain tho heart. 

Heart-wheel, (hart'hwel) n. A w'heel shaped like a 
heart, used for convei'ting a circular motion into an 
alternating rectilinear motion. 

Heart-whole, (hari'hol) a. Sound ; unimpaired ; — 
having the affections free or disengaged. 

Hearty, (liart'o) a. Sincere ; true ; undisguised 
warm ; cordial : — earnest; vigorous; — sound ; healthy ; 
— strong ; durable ;— having a keen appetite ; nourisn- 
ing, as food. 

Heat, (het) n. [A.-S. hale, Icel. hita, Ger. ?iitye^ L. 
ccsliis.] Caloric; tho force, ^ent, or principle in nature 
upon which depends the state of bodies os solid, 
fluid, or aeriform, and wliich becomes directly known 
to us through the sense of feeling; — ^the sensation 
caused by caloric when present in excess ; high tem- 
perature ; — indication of high temperature; redness; 
high colour: flush ; — the state of being once heated or 
hot ; — a single effort, as in a race ; a course ; — utmost 
violence ; lage ; vehemence .—agitation of mind ; ex- 
asperation ; — animation in thought or discourse; 
ardour ; — fermentation. 

Heat, (het) v. t. To make hot ; to communicate heat 
to ; to agitate ; to make feverish ; to inflame ; to excite; 
— v.i. To glow warm or hot:— & pp. heated, 
formerly, and still vulgarly, heat ; ppr. heating. 
Heater, (het'er) u. One who, or that which, heats ; — 
any contrivance or implement, as a heated body, a 
vessel, &c. , used to impart heat, or to coutain some- 
thing to be heated. 

Heath, (hcth) n. [zV.-S. liddh, Ger. heide, Scot. lieatMr.\ 
A native plant of the genus Erica, bearing beautiful 
flowers a place overgrowm vrith heath ; a desert tract 
of country. [quents heaths ; the black grouse. 

Heath-cock, (Imthltok) n. A large bird which fre- 
Heathen, (hS'Tiin) ?4. [A.-S. hddhen, Go. haithns.} A 
pagan ; an idolater ; a rude and barbai’ous peraon. 
Heathen, (hC'THn) a. Gentile ; pagan. 

Heathendom, (he'THn-dum) n. That port of the world 
where heathenism prevails; — the heathen nations 
collectively. 

Heathenish, (he^TRn-ish) a. Belonging to the heathen ; 
— rude ; savage ; cruel ; inhuman. [heathen. 

Heaihenishness, (he^xHii-ish-nes) n. State of heiiig 
Heathenism, (h^THn-izm) n. j^he religious systmn or 
xitss of a heathen, nation; idolatry; psganism;<-«:UM 




io«pn«ni or moi’ak xiBually piovalent in a heathen ! 
0Dimtry;-->radene88 ; barmtiim; ignoraitoe of thej 
tarueGod. 

Eeathesiae, (hS'Tjm-iz) v.t To randinr or; 

heathenish it pp. heathenlaed ; por. heathen* ; 

isine. [Scotland) n. Heath. 

BeawMt (heTH^er, this is only the pronunciation in 
Heathery, (heTH'er<e) a. Heathy; abounding in 
heather. [of the black grouse. 

Heath-hen, (heth^en) n. A kind of bird ; the female 
He$th-throstle, (heth'thros-l) n, A bird of the thrush 
fSamily which fiequents heaths. [heath. 

Heathy, (hethe) a. Full of heath ; abounding with 
Heating, (het'ing) a. Tending to impart heat ; pro- 
moting, warmth or heat ; exciting action ; stimulating. 
Heatingly, (het'ing-le) adv. In a heating maimer ; so 
as to D^me hot or heate^ 

Heaoe, (hev) v. t. [A.-S. /t^6an, hefan, Ger. heben.'] To 
move upward; to lift; — to raise; to elevate; — ^to 
throw ; to oast ; to send; — to force from the breast, as 
a sigh to cause to swell ; to puflT ; to elate ; — v. #. 
To be thrown up ; to be raised ;— to rise tmd fall 
with alternate motions, as the lungs in heavy 
breathing, as Avaves in a heavy sea, as ships on the 
billows, &c. ; to swell ; to dilate ; hence, to labour ; to 
pant ;— to make an effort to vomit ; to retch : — imp. 
heaved or hove; pp. heaved, hoved; 2>P^- heaving. 
Heave, (hCv) n. An upward motion ; swell or disten- 
sion, as of the bi-east, of the waves, and the like ; — 
an effoii; to raise up something, as the contents of 
the stomach, &c. 

Heaven, (hev'n) n. [A.-S. heofon^ hehen, from h^fan^ 
h^ban, to heave.] The arch which overhang the 
earth ; the sky ; the atmosphere— often used in the 
pi. ; — ^the dwelling-place or immediate presence of God; 
the home of the blessed ; — the sovereign of heaven ; 
God ; — supreme happiness ; great felicity ; bliss ; — 
elevation ; sublimity. 

Heaven-bom, (hev'n-bom) a. Born from heaven ; 
divinely created or inspired. 

Heaven-directed, (hev'n-de-rek-ted) a. Looking up- 
ward or God wal’d ; — divinely led and guided. 
Heavenliness, (hev^n-le-ues) 7h. Supreme excellence. 
Heavezily, (hev'ii-le) a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
inhabiting heaven ; celestial ; — appropriate to heaven 
in character or happiness ; perfect ; pure ; supremely 
blessed; divine; godlike. 

Heavenly, (hev'n-le) adv. In a manner resembling 
that of heaven ; — by the influence or agency of heaven. 
Heavenly-minded, (liev'n-le-mlud-ed) a. Having the 
thoughts and affections placed on heaven and spiritual 
or eternal realities. 

Heavenward, (hev'n-wgrd) a. dc adv. Toward heaven. 
Heave-offeru^, (h5v'of-fer-iug) n. An offering or obla- 
, tion made to God — so called because it was to be 
heaved or elevated. [used as a lever. 

Heavw, (hev'gr) », One who heaves or lifts ; — bar 
Heavily, (hevVle) adv. [From heavy.} With great , 
weight ; oppressively ; — with gi’oat weight of grief ; I 
grievously; sorrowfully ; — slowly and laboriously ; 
with difficulty. 

Heaviness, (hev'e-nes) «, Weight ; gravity ;— depres- 1 
sion ; dejection ; — dulness of spirit ; languor ; sluggish- 
ness ;— burden ; oppression ;— thickness ; danjpness, as 
bf the air. [palpitation. 

Heaving, (hev'iug) n. A rising or swell ; a panting or 
Heavy, (hev'e) a. [A.-S. he^Hg, hdjfg, from h^an, 
hebban, to lift, heave.] W’eighty ; ponderous; — sad; 
sorrowful ; defected ;— grievous ; oppressive ; afflictive ; 
—dull; slow; indolent; lazy ; — stupid ; foolish; — 
wearisome ; tedious ;— loaded ; encumbered ; — indiges- 
tible; lying on the stomach; — difficult; laborious; 
—inattentive, as ears large in amount, as a debt ; — 
swelling, as the sea dense ; black, as a cloud ; — 
viol«it, as a gale;— abundant; copious, as rain, 4cc.;— 
idose; dsminy, as Dread stiff ; clsyey, as land;— ; 


having body or strength— said of malt Hqunrs ;-ylOw ; 
deep, as a vocal sound. 

Heavy, (heVe) adv. With great weight ; ponderously. 

Heavy-laden, (hev'e-lAd-n) a. Laden with a 
buiden ;— sorrowful ; depressed. 

Hebdomadal, (heb-dom'ad-al) a. [L. hebdanialU, G. 
hebdomoSf the seventh, from heptat seven.] Weekly; 
consisting of seven days, or occurring every seven days. 

Eebdomadary, (heb-dom'a-dar-e) n. A member of a 
chapter or convent whose week it is to officiate in the 
choir. 

Hebe, (lieTbe) n. In mythology ^ the goddess of youth, 
and cup-bearer to the gods; — ^a smtdl planet between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

Hebetate, (heb'e-tat) v. t. [L. hchetare^ ftrom AeSw, 
dull.] To render obtuse; to dull; to blunt; to 
stupefy A; pp. hebetated; ppr. hebetating. 

Hebetude, (heb'e-tlld) n. Dulness ; ohtuseness ; blunt- 
nesB ; — torpidity of the intellect. 

Hebraic, (hc-bru'ik) a. Pertaining to the Hebrews; 
designating tijo lan^age of the Hebrews. 

Hebraically, (he-bra ik-al-lo) adv. After the manner of 
the Hebrew language ; from right to left. 

Hebraism, (hC'bra-izm) n. A Hobrevr idiom. 

Hebraist, (bo'bra-ist) n. One versed in the Hebrew 
language and learning. 

Hebraistic, (hO-bra-ist^ik) a. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling Hebrew. 

Hebrew, (he'broo) n. [G. HSbraioe^ P. lUbreu, H. 
ibher, the country beyond tiie Euphrates, or Heher, 
a descendant of Shem. J One of the ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine; an Israelite; a Jew; — the Hebrew 
language. [their language. 

Hebrew, (hc'broo) a. Pertaining to the Hebrews or to 

Hebrewess, (he'brOO-es) n. An Israehtish woman; a 
Jewess. 

Hebridean, (hc-brid'g-an) 7?. A native or inhabitant of 
the Hebrides or Western Islands of Scotland. 

Hecatomb, (hek'a-t66m) 70 [G, hek-aion, hundred, and 
bous, ox.] A sacrifice of a hundred oxen or beasts of 
the same kind ; hence, any large number of victims. 

Hecht, (hecht) v.t. [Scot.] To name; — to engage; to 
promise; — to proffer. 

Heck, (hek) n. A kind of fisli-net or gin ; — a rack for 
holding fodder for cattle; — a bend in a stream ; — the 
latch of a door. 

Hectare, (hck'tar) 7i. [F.] A French measure of area, 
or a superlicies, containing a hundred uret, or ten 
thousand sixuare metres, and eciuivalent to 2.4711 
English acres. 

Hectic, (hok'tik) a. [0. hektikos, habitual, consump- 
tive.] Pertaining to hectic; habitual; constant; — 
affected with hectic fever. 

Hectic, (hek'tik) n. The fever of irritation and de- 
bility, at an advanced stage of exhausting disease, 
as in pulmonary consumption. 

Hectogram, (hek'to-gram) n. [P. hectogramme,} A 
French measure of weight, containing a hundred 
CTammes, or about 3.527 ounces avoirdupois. 

Hectoliter, (hek-tol'et-er) v. [P. hxictoliire.} A French 
measure of capacity for liquids, containing a hundred 
litres, equal to a tenth of a cubic metre, nearly 2CJ 
gallons of wine measure. 

Hectometer, (hek -tom' et-er) 71. [V. hectmnhtre,} A 
French measure of length, equivalent to S2S.00 Eng- 
lish feet. 

Hector, (liek'ter) n. (From Hector, a brave Trojan 
warrior.] A buUy ; a blustering, turbdjtent, noisy 
fellow ; hence, one who teases or vexes. 

Hector, (hek't'gr) v. t. To bully ; to bluster ; hence, to | 
tease ; to irritate ; to vex ; — y. i. To play the bully ; 
to bluster i77i;>. & pp. hectored ; pp)\ heotcdiig. 

Heotostcre, (hek-tCNs-toiO », [F.] A Frepoh mea«ur0 
of solidity, containing one hundred cubic metr&i, 
and equivalent to 8531.66 cubic feet. 

HedffiO) (hcM^) One of the sets of parallel doubled , 
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ilimdB nrhUitk compose the haroess mnpioyed to guide 
the warp threads to the lathe or batten. 

Beddling, (hedling) n. The act of drawing the warp 
^bneads through the heddle*eyes of a weaver's harness. 
Kederal, (he(fsr-al) a. [L. htdera^ ivy.] Composed of 
or pertaining to ivy. 

Bhdge, (hej) n. [A.-S. ktgt, Oer. htek, loel. hagiJ] A 
thicket of bushes, usually thom>bushes ; especiallyf 
such a thicket planted as a fence between any two 
Portions of land. 

Hedge, (hej) v. t. To inclose with a hedge;— to fence, 
as fields to separate by a hedge, as gai-den plots to 
set up a hedge against ; to obstruct ; to block the way; 
—to surround ; to hem in v. t. To hide, as in a 
hedge ; to skulk; — to bet on both sides : — imp. A pp. 
hedged; ppr. hedging. [hedges. 

Hedge-bill, (hej^bil) n. A cutting hook used in di-essing 
Hedge-bom, (hej'bom) a. Meanly bom ; of uncertain 
parentage ; obscure. 

Hedgehog, (hejliog) n. A small quadruped of the 
genus Erinaceua, about nine y 
inches long, and covered on the f. i 
upper part of its body with 
prickles or spines, and endowed 
with |>ower of rolling itself into i 

Hedge-priest, (hej^prest) n. A' 


ppf*. heeding. 

Heed, (hed) n. Attention; notice; observation; regard; 
— care; caution; circumspection. 

HeedAil, (hSd'fodl) a. Attentive; observing: watch- 
fhl ; — cautious ; circumspect ; careful ; wary. 
HeedfuUy, (hed'fool-le) adv. In a heedful manner. 
Heedfulness, ( hed 'fOol- lies) n. Attention; caution; 
care in avoiding danger, or in discharging duty. 
Heedless, (hSdles) a. Inattentive; negligent; careless; 
thoughtless ; — regardless ; unobserving. 

Heedlestly, (hedles-le) adv. In a heedless manner; 
carelessly. 

Heedlesiness, (hedles-nes) n. The state of being heed- 
less ; inattention ; carelessness ; thoughtlessness. 

Heel, (h§l) n. [A .-S. Ml, loel. holl, allied to L. calx,'] j 
The hinder part of the foot in man the foot of an 
animal ; — ^the hinder part of a shoe, boot, or stocking ; 
— ^the latter or remaining part of any thing ; — some- 
thing shaped like a human heel ; a protuberance ; — ! 
a spur the after end of a ship’s keel the lower end 
of a mast, bowsprit, dec. 

Heel, (hai) v. t. To use the heels in, as in dancing, 
running, and the like ; — to add a heel to to put a 
ipar on, as a cock ; — v. i. To incline ; to lean, os a 
utip & pp. heeled ; ppr. heeling. 

He«I-tm, (heTtap) n. A small piece of leather for the 
heel of a ahoe a small portion of liquor at the bottom 
of a glsse after drinking. [woollen threads. 

Hoar, (hfir) length of two cuts of linen or 

HMKt, (hds) V. t. [A.-S. AmA, high.] To lift ; to hoist; 
— ».i. To awing; to rook. 

H«^ 0^) (From Bng: heave.] Act of heaving ; 
eflbrt tolm muidlo ; haft 


priest officiating in an obscure 
mstrict; an itinerant or men- Hedgehog, 

dicant priest. 

Hedger, (hej^gr) n. One who makes or mends hedges. 

Hedge-row, (hej'rS) n. A row or series of almibs or 
trees, plants for inclosure, or separation of fields. 

Hedg^aohool, (hej'akodl) n. Formerly a district school 
in Ireland, taught by poor studetits foi* board and 
lodging, which they got from the parents of their 
sdiolars in turn. 

Hedonio, (h€-doii'ik) a. [G, hidonikoe, from MdoM, 
pleasure.] Belonging or peitaining to b(xiily grati- 
fications. 

Heed, (hed) v. t, [A.-S. Mdan, Ger. hiiten.] To mind ; 
to regard with care ; to take notice of ; to attend to ; 
to observe; — v.i. To consider: — imp. & pp. heeded; 


Hoft, (heft) V. t. To heave up ; to lift :-4o ptova ek 
try the weight of by raising dk pp. hefted; 

ppr, hefting. 

Hegira, (h6-Jfra) n, [A. hid^rat, kidjrah, d^rtUre.] 
Ilie flight of Mohammed fi:om Mecca, July Id, A B. 
622, from which date time is reckoned by the Moham- 
me^ns ; hence, any flight or exodus. 

Heifer, (hef§r) n. [A.-S. hedhfore.] A young cow. 
Heigh-ho, (hiho) interj. An exclamation expressing 
uneasiness or weariness. 

Height, (hit) n. [A.-S. hedhdho, from hedh^ high.] 
Condition of being high ; elevated position altitude ; 
highest point : top ; summit an eminence ; a hiU or 
mountain .‘—elevation in excellence of any kind, as 
in power, learning, arts, reputation, ^ rank, dtc. 
utmost degree in extent ; — ^utmost exertion of force 
progress upwards ; advanc#; degree. 

Heighten, (hit'n) v. t. To raise higher ; to elevate 
to carry forward ; to advance :— to improve ; to meli- 
orate to augment in violence or evil ; to aggravate ; 
— to add colour or force to in artistic work ; — ^to set off 
to advantage by means of contrast twij). dc pp. 
heightened ; ppi'. heightening. 

Hei^tening, (hit'n-ing) n. Elevation : increase ; im- 
provement; aggravation. 

Heinous, (han'us) a. [F. hainetix, from Aaine, hatred, 
from hair, to hate.] Hateful; odious ; enormous, as 
to crime or wickedness ; — monstrous ; flagrant ; flagiti- 
ous ; atrocious. [hatefi^y. 

Heinously, (h&n'us-le) adv. In a heinous manner; 
Heinousness, (hau^us-nes) h. State of being heinous ; 
odiousness; enormity. 

Heir, (Hr) n. [L. hceree.] One who receives, inherits, 
or is entitled to succeed to property after the death of 
its owner ; —one who receives any endowment friom an 
ancestor or relation. 

Heir, (ar) v. t. To inherit ; to succeed to ; to take 
lx>B8eBBion of a property .after the death of the testator 
or ancestor. 

Heir-apparent, ( ar-ap-pa'rent ) n. The person who, 
during the life of the present possessor, has the right 
to succeed, or is first in the line of succession to an * 
estate, crown, &c. 

Heir-at-law, (ar-at-law') n. The legal heir ; the nearest 
of kin entitled to succeed to on intestate estate, dsc. ; — 
also, one entitled to claim the residue or sunilus after 
the provisions of the will have been executed. 

Heirdom, (ar'dum) n. Succession by inheritance ; state 
or possessions of an heir. 

Heiress, (ar'es) n. A female heir. 

Heirloom, (ar'looro) n. [Eng. heir, and A.-S. toma, 
geloma, household stuff,] Any piece of personal pro- 
perty which descends to the heir along with the in- 
heritance. 

Heir-presumptive, ( ar-pre-sump'tiv ) n. The person 
who is nearest of kin, and next in succession to the 
present occupant, but whose claim to inheritance 
may be set aside, as by the birth of a child, ornther 
contingency. [of an heir ; right of inheriting. 

Heirship, (Etr'ship) n. The state, character, or privile^ 
Heliacal, (he-l!'ak-al) a. [G. heliakos, from kelios, the 
sun.] Emerging from the lustre of the sun, or falling 
into it. 

Helianthus, (h6-le-anfthus) n. [G. helioSt sun, and 
antkoi, flower.] The sun-flower, a native plant of the 
natural order Compoeitce, of two species. 

Helical, (hCTik-al) a. Of or pertaining to a helix; 
having a spiral form ; spiral ; coiled. 

Heliooidal, (he-lik-oid'al) a. Spiral ; curved like the 
spire of a univalve shell. 

Helicon, (hel'e-kon) n, A mountain in Boeotia. Si^ 
posed by the Greeks to be the residence of Apollo 
and the Husea 

Heliooentrio, (he-le-5-sen'trik) a. [G. hSliott sohj liad 
kmtron, centre.] Pertaining to we son's o«ntib> or 
appearing to be seen from It. 
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BOliolfttry» (h€4eH>ra-tre) n. (G. KBlioit the sun, and 
Iv^treUit worship.] The worship of the sun. 

Helietro^, (hele^-trdp) n. [G. hiliot, ihe sim, and 
ti*€pein, to turn, tropo$, turn.] A very framnt plant, 
called also turnsole;— an instrument for znaKing sigiu^ 
to an observer at a distance by means of the sun’s 
lays thiwn off from a mirror ;--a variety of choice- 
dotty, of a deep-green colour, variegated with blood-red 
or yellowdsh spots blood-stone. 

(hffliks) n. [L. ?ieliZt G. helix, twisted, spiral, 
from helitsem, to turn round.] A spiral line, as of 
wire in a coil ; something that is spiral ; — a little 
volute under the flowers of the Corinthian capital: — 
the whole circuit or extent of the external border of 
the ear ; — ^tlie snail-shell. 

(hel) n. [A.-S. hell, Ger. kblle, Icel. hel, death.] 
The place of the dead ; the lower regions, or the grave ; 
— the place or state of punishment for the wicked 
after death ; — the fear of death ; death pangs ; — the 
infernal powers ; Satan and his angels ; — a dungeon 
or prison ; — ^in certain games, a place to which those 
who are caught are earned for detention; — a gam- 
bling-house a place into which a tailor throws bis 
dlireds, or a printer his broken type. 

Hell-oat, (her kat) n. A witch ; a hag also hdl-hag. 

Hellebore, (hel'lS-bSr) n. fG. helleboros, L. helleborus.] 
An exogenus plant of the genus Ranunculacece of 
several species— formerly used in mediemo as a ca- 
thartic, but in large doses poisonous ; one species is the 
popular Christmas rose. 

Hellenio, (hel-len'ik) a. Pertaining to the Hellenes, 
or inhabitants of Gi-eece ; Greek ; Grecian. 

Hellenism, (hellen-izni) n. A Greek phrase, idiom, or 
construction : a Grecism. 

Hellenist, (hel'len-ist) n. A person of Jewish extrac- 
tion who used the Greek language as liis mother 
tongue ; — one skilled in the Greek language : a Grecian. 

Hellenistic, (hel-len-ist'ik) ct. Pertaining to the Hel- 
lenists. 

Hellespont, (heVles-pont) n. A narrow strait between 
Europe and Asia, now called the HardaTielles. 

Hell-fl^, (hel'fir) n. The pains or torments of hell. 

Hell-hound, (herhound) n. A dog of hell ; an agent 
of hell. 

Hellish, (hel'ish) a. Pertaining to hell ; fit for hell ; 
infernal ; malignant ; wicked ; detestable. 

Hellishly, (hellsh-le) adv. In a hellish manner; in- 
fernally. 

Helliahness, (heTish-nes) n. The qualities of hell, or 
of its inhabitants ; extreme wickedness, malignity, or 
impiety. 

Helm, (nelm) n. [A.-S. AmZwio, rudder.] The 
instrument by which a shiij is steered ; — the place of 
direction or management. 

Helm, (helm) v. t. To cover with a helmet to steer ; 
hence, to guide ; to conduct. 

Helm, (helm) n. A small, dense cloud that gathers 
round the mountain peaks in the north of England, in | 
the form of a cap or helmet. 

Helmet, (helm'et) n. [A.-S. helm, Icel. hidlmr, from 

Ger. helan, to Mde.] Defensive 

armour for the head ; a head- 
piece; a morion; — the upper /A' \ 

part of a retort; — the hood- \ 

formed upper sepal of some | 

Helmet-shell, (helm'et-shel) n. A I 
genus of Afo^HtMca living in oblong ^ If 

Hehnlm, (helmTes) a. Without 
ahdmet: unguarded ;— without a 
helm ; rudderless ; ungovernable. Helmet. 

Hidmittthie, (hel-min^hik) a. [G. helmins, worm, 
espeoislly a tape-wonu.] Belating to worms ; expell- 
ini woniis. * [worms ; a vermimge. 

IMaifathtei (hel-inizi't3iik)n. A medicine for expelling 
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BebniaiholQfiet, (hel-min-tholVjist) n. One who H 
versed in the natural history of worms. 

Helminthology, (hel-min-thoPo-je) n. [G. helmiiM, 
worm, and togos, diseourse. ] The soienoe or deeoription 
and natural history of wonns. 

Helmsman, (helmz'man) n. The man at the helm. 

Helot, (helot) n. [G. Heildtie, a bondman of the 
Spartans, frxim hilos, a town of Laconia, whose 
inhabitants were enslaved.] A slave in ancient 
Sparta ; hence, a slave. 

Hdotism, (helot'izm) n. The condition of the Helotl, 
slaves in Sparta ; slavery. 

Help, (help) v.t. [A.-S. helpan. Go. hilpan, 'Qfac* 
kelfan.] To aid ; to assist ; to succour ; to deliver;--* 
to relieve ; to remedy ; to mitigate ;— to promote ; to 
forward;— to prevent; to hinder;— to forbear; to 
avoid ;— r. i. To lend aid or assistance ; to contribute 
strength or means ; to eke out : — imp. & pp. hel^d 
(imp. holp, y)p. holpen); ppr. helping. 

Help, (help) n. Aid; assistance; — remedy; relief; — 
in America, a domestic servant 
Helper, (heJp^er) n. One who helps, aids, or assists; 
an assistant ; an auxiliary. [some. ; salutary. 

Helpful, (help'fool) a. Furnishing help ; useml ; whole- 
Helpfulness, (lielp'fOOl-nes) n. State of being helpfril ; 
assistance; usefrilness. 

Helpless, (helples) a. Destitute of help or streng^ ; 
feelile ; weak ; — beyond help ; iiTemediable ; — bringing 
no help ; useless. 

Helplessly, (helpTes-le) adv. In a helpless manner; 
irremediably ;— inactively; idly; without effort. 
Helplessness, (helpTes-nes) 'ft. The state of being 
helpless. 

Help-mate, (help'mat) n. [From help and meet, ftt» 
pix)})er.] An assistant ; a helper ; a companion ; a 
consort ; a wife. 

Helter-skelter, (helt'cr-skelt'^rtadv. [Anonomatopoetio 
woi’d.] • In hurry and confusion. 

Helve, (lielv) n. [A. -8. kielfa, helf.1 The handle of 

an axo or hatchet ; sometimes the head of the axe. 
Helve, (helv) v. t. To furnish with a helve, oa an 
axo : — imp. A pj). helved ; ppr. helving. 

Hem, (hem) n. [A.-S. hem, W. hem, margin.] The. 
border of a garment, doubled and sewed, to strengthen 
it; — ^tuck; fringe. 

Hem, (hem) v. t. To fold and sew down the edge of 
to border ; to edge; — ^to confine ; to shut in ; to inclose; 
— r. i. To utter an inarticulate breatliiug sound or 
kind of cough ; to hum ami haw ; to hesitate in the 
utterance:— imp. & pp. hemmed; ppr. hemming, 

Hem, (hem) hiierj. An inarticulate vocal utterance, 
like a suppressed cough, expressing doubt or hesitatioii 
— when loud, it denotes strong dissent or olDtjection ; 
when subdued, uncertainty or indifference. 
Hematemesis, (hem-a-tem'e-sis) tt. [G. haima, blood, 
.and emeo, to vomit.] A vomiting of blood from iiie 
stomach. 

Hematite, (hem'a-tit) n. [L. hcematites, G. haimaiitSff 
bloodlike, from haima, blood.] An important ore of 
iron, the sesqui-oxide, so called because of the red 
colour of the powder. 

Hematology, (hem-a-toT6-je) n. [Q. haima, blood, 
and logos, treatise.] That branch of medical science 
which pertains to the blood. [circle. 

Hemicycle, (hern'e-sik-D n. A half circle; a semi- 
Hemihedral, (hem-e-hs^dral) a. [G, h$mi, half, and 
hedra, a seat.] Having only half of the sides or 
planes proper to a crystal. 

Hemiptoran, (hem-ip't§r-an) n. [G. himi, half, 
pteron, feather, wing, from ptesthai, to fly.] One of;ji|l^ 
order of insects having the anterior wings or wiijg- 
covers transparent toward the end, the true 
straight and unplaited, and feeding on vegetabM cr 
anin^ juices by means of a sucking-tuba 
Hemipterous, (hem-ip'tgr-tts) a. Of or pertainiiif to 
the nemipterans. ^ 


Semiq^erfi 0 »m'i 8 >f€r> [L. hmitphoBviun^ G. 

MmUphairicii^ feom hSmL half, and aphaira, sphem] 
A haK «|diero ; one half of a ephere or globe;~rhalf of 
19 m ^terrefltiial globe, or a projeotion of the same^n 
a map or pioture. 

Hemiapkencal, (hem<is*fer'ik>al) a. Containing or per* 
‘ iiiining to a hemisphere. 

Suhaietich, (hem'is>tik) n. [L. kemistichium, G. himit 
Wf, and atichoSf row, line, verse.] Half a poetic 
verse, or a verse not complete. 

Semitone, (hem'e-ton) n. [L. Tiemitonium^ G. 
half, and tenor, tone.] A half tone in music ; a semi- 
tona 

Semlook, (hemlok) n. [A.-S. hemledc, ?ietnlyc.']i An 
nmbeUiferous plant having active properties which 
frequently, render it poisonous ; — an evergi*een tree 
common in ISlorth America ; hemlock spruce ; — an in- 
fusion or decootion of the plant ; poison. 

Bemoptyaia, (hem-op'te-sis) n. [G. haima^ blood, and 
ptuein, to spit.] Spitting of blood from the lun^. 
Hemoxrhi^e, (hem'or-^) n. [G. haima, blood, and 
reynunai, to break, burst.] Any discharge of blood 
fjinm the blood-vessels, [hemorrhoids. 

Hemorrhoidal, (hem-or-oid'al) a. Pertaining to the 
Hemorrhoids, (liem'or-oids) n.pl. [G. haimorroides, 
flowing with blood, hainia, blood, and reein, to flow.] 
Tubercles around the anus, from which blood or 
mucus is discharged ; piles. 

Hemp, (hemp) n. [A. -8, hocTiep, Icel. hanpr, G. Jean-- 
naJbia.l A plant whose libroiis skin or bark is used 
for cloth and cordage the skin or rind of the plant 
prepared for spinning. 


Hempen, (hemp'n) a. Made of hemp. 

Hemp-seea, (hemp'sed) n. The seed of the hemp— used 
as food for domestic birds, and yielding a useful oil. 

Hen, (hen) n, [A.-S. hen^ Ger. henne^ Icel. liani^ a cock, 
allied to L. cuTiere, to sing.] The female of any kind 
of bird ; especially, the female of the domestic fowl. 

Henbane, (henlsam) n, [Eng. hen and bane.] ' A plant 
which is poisonous to domestic fowls. All parts of 
the plant are highly narcotic, and it is used in medi- 
cine as a substitute for opium. 

Hence, (hens) adv. [O. Eng. hennes, hens, A.-S. hinan, 
heona, Ger. /tin.] lS:om tliis place ; — ^from this time ; 
—from this cause or reason ; — from this source, origin, 
or power. [henceforward. 

Henceforth, (hens'fbrth) adv. From this time forward ; 

Henceforward, (iiens-forwsrd) adv. From this time 
forward; henceforth. 

Henchman, (hensh'man) n. [For haunchman, from 
following the haunch of his master.] A page or squire 
to a knight ; a servant. 

Hen-coop, (hen'koCp) n. A coop or cage for fowls. 

Hendecagon, (hen-dek'a-gon) n. [G. ivendelca, eleven, 
and gOnia, angle.] A plane figure of eleven sides 

' and as many angles. 

Hmi-harrier, (hen'hAr-e-gr) n. A species of falcon or 
kite also hen-driver. 

Hen-house, (hen'hous) n. A house of shelter for fowls. 

He nna , (hen'na) n. [A. himiA-a, the dyeing or col- 
ouring shrub, Cyprus.] A thorny tree or shrub of the 
genus Lawsonia ; — a paste made of the pounded leaves 
ojf title henna-tree, and much used by the Egyptians 
mad Asiatics for dyeing their nails, &c., of an orange 
hum 

X^-peoked (hen'pekt) a. Governed by one's wife. 

Hl 9 n*x^St» Ch^n'rOOst) n. A place where poultry rest at 

HepcMl^ (hApat'ik-al) a. [G. Mpatihos, from Mpar, 
liver.] I^rtaining to the liver ; — shaving the col- 
our Of the Uver. 

(he-paMz-S'shun) n. Conversion of the 
luims intora enbstanco resembling the liver. 

He^ai|dot)<^I^l!i>^lot) n* [G. hepta, seven, and glotia, 
glosMte, to^go^ Jangoage.] A book, especially an 
^ edition of the Boriptuxes^ in men lanj^ages. 


Heptagon, (hej/ta^^n. [G.hepto, seven, and 

angle.} A plane figure consistmg of 

sevrni sides and as many angles. / "S. 

Heptagonsl, (hep-tag'onal) a. Having / X 
seven angles or sides. \ / 

HeptangoUr, (hep-tang'gfl-lgr) a. [G. \ / 

hepta, seven, and Eng. anpwtor.] Hav- 
ing seven angles. 

Heptandria, (hep-tan'diu-a) n. [G. Heptagon. 
hepta, seven, and anSr, male.] A class of plants 
having seven stamens. [emment. 

Heptarohio, (hep-tark'ik) a. Denoting a sevenfold gov- 

Heptarohy, (hep^ar-ke) n. [G. hepta, seven, andarc^, 
sovereignty, rule.] A government by seven persons, 
or the country governed by seven persons ; specifically 
the Saxon dynasty in England, consisting of seven 
independent provinces and princes. 

Heptateuch, (hep'ta-tuk) n. [G. hepta, seven, and 
teuchos, book.] The first seven books of the Old Testa- 
ment. . 

Her, (her) pron. a. [0. Eng. hire, hir, A.-S. Aire.] 
The objective case of the personal pronoun she : — 
belonging to a female .‘—being the possessive case of the 


personal pronoun she, hers. 

Herald, (her'ald) n. [F. heraut, Ger. herald, from 
hari, army.] An officer whose business was to pro- 
claim war or peace, and to bear messages from the 
commander of an army ; — an officer whose business 
is to regulate royal cavalcades and other public cere- 
monies ; also, to record and blazon the arms of the 
nobility and gentry;— a procioimer; a publisher;—® 
forerunner ; a precursor ; a harbinger. 

Herald, (her'ald) v. t. To introduce or give tidings of, 
as by a herald ; to proclaim; to usher in: — imp. h pp, 
heralded; 'PW- heralding. [heraldzy. 

Heraldic, (her-ald'ik) a. Pertaining to heralds or 

Heraldry, (her'ald-re) n. The art or oflBice of a herald ; 
the art or practice of recording genealogies, and 
blazoning arms. 

Heraldship, (her^ald-ship) n. The office of a herald. 

Herb, (§rb, hgrb) n. [L. herba.'] A plant having a 
soft or succulent stalk or stem, that dies to the root 
every year ; — an edible or nourisliing plant. 

Herbaceous, (erb-9.''she-us) a. -Pertaining to herbs; 
having the nature of an herb. 

Herbage, (erb'aj) n. Herbs collectively; grass; pas- 
ture ; — right of pasture in the grounds of another man. 

Herbal, (erb'al) n. A book containing the names and 
descriptions of plants ; — a collection of dried plants. 

Herbalist, (erb'al-ist) n. A person skilled in plants ; one 
who makes collections of plants. 

Herbarium, (crb'ar-e-um) n. [L. herba.'] A collection 
of dried plants ; — a book for preserving plants. 

Herbary, (erb'ar-e) n, A garden of herbs ; a cottage 
garden. 

Herbelet, (erb'e-let) n. A small herb ; a dwarf shrub. 

Herbescent, (erb-es'ent) a. [L. kerbescens, ppr. of 
herbescere, to grow into herb®] Growing into herbs. 

Herbiferous, (erb-ifer-us) a. [L. herba, herb, and 
ferre, tp bear.] Bearing herbs. 

Herbist, (grb'ist) n. One skilled in herbs. 

Herbivorous, (erb-iv'gr-us) a. [L. fierba, herb, and vc- 
rare, to devour.] Eating herbs ; feeding on vegetables. 

Herborization, (erb-ordz-a'shun) n. Act of seeking 
plants in the field; — ^tlie figure of plants in minend 
substances. 

Herborize, (erVor-iz) v. i. To search for plants, or to 
seek new species of plants i--imp. & pp. herborized) 
ppr. herborizing. [herbs ; herboie. 

Herbous, (erhus) a. [L. herbosus.] Abounding with 

Herby, (grb'e) a. Having the nature of, pertaining to, 
or covered witii, herbs. 

Herculean, (hgr-kule-an) a. pj. Jfferculeua.] Yeay 
great, difficult, or dangeroua. as a task o? work:*r- 
having extraordinary size and strength, m 
massive; powerful • 



jBtrontofy (ft^CI-le8) n, A hero in Gxeeh mytholim, 
noted for aohieving twelve lAboriouB feats suppo^ to 
he impossible; hence, the emblem of active vigour, 
nsoally a p^eiful figure of a men wielding a club 
a ooDsteUation in the northern hemisphere. 

Herd, (herd) n. [A.>S. hew'd, Gei*. furde, Go. TiairdUi.'] 
A collection or assemblage ; — a drove cd cattle going 
to market ; a number of beasts grazing in the field: — 
acompanyof men or people; a crowd; a rabble ;«~one 
' who tends or drives cattle : a herdsman. 

Herd, (hgrd) v.i. To go together; to graze together, 
as beasts ; — to congregate ; to associate by inclination 
or party spirit ; — v. t. To form or put into a herd : — 
, imp, tupp. herded; ppr, herding. [herds. 

Herdsman. (Itgrdz'man) n. The owner or keeW of 
Here, (her) adv. [A.-S., IceL JiSr^ Ger. hier.] In this 
place — opposed to tJiere ; — ^in tho present life or state ; 
—used also interjectionally, as in diinking a health 
or making a proffer. 

Hereabouts, (her'a^bouts) odv. About this place; in 
this vicinity or neighbourhood ; hereabout. 

Hereafter, (hiJr-aft'er) adv. In time to come ; in some 
future state. 

Hereafter, (her>aft'Qr) n. A future existence or state. 
Hereat, (her-at') adv. At, or by reason of, this. 
Hereby, (h€r>br) adv. By means of this ; by this. 
Hereditament, (h§r-e-dit'a-ment) n. Any species of 
property that may be inherited. 

Hereditwy, (hg-red'e-t^-e-le) adv. By inheritance. 
Hereditary, (he-red'e-t&r-e) a. (F. hereditaire, from 
L. hm'tiy heir.] Descended by iiiheritanco ; — capable 
of descending from an ancestor to an heir; — ^trans- 
mitted, or capable of being transmitted, from a 
parent to a child. 

Herein, (h6i'-in0 adv. In this. 

Hereinto, (hlJr-in-tob') adv. Into this. [this. 

Hereof, (her-of) adv. Of this ; couceniing tliia ; from 
Hereon, (h6r-on') adv. On this ; hereupon. 

Hereout, fhSr'out) o.dv. Out of this ; from this. 
Heresiarcn, (he-re'ze-4rk) n. [G. haireiU, heresy, 
and arcAos, leader.] A leader in heresy; chief heretic. 
Heresy, (h§r'e-8e) n. [G. hairesii, a taking, a choosing, 
a sect, from Tiairein, to take.] An opinion opi)osed to 
tho established or usually received doctrine, especially, 
a lack of orthodox or sound belief ; heterodoxy ; — ^auy 
unsound or untenable opinion or position in literature, 
^^litics, science, <&c. 

Heretic, (hgr'e-tik) n. One who holds and promul- 
gates an opinion contrary to the established or ortho- 
dox faith ; — one who denies the validity or authority 
of the Scriptures ; — among papists, a protestant in 
popular language, one who holds or proclaims any 
new opinion or idea. [to, heresy. 

Heretical, (hd-reVik-al) a. Containing, or pertaining 
Heretioally, (he-reVik-al-le) adv. In a heretiem manner. 
Hereto, (her'tou) adv. To this. 

Heretofore, (her-too-ffir') adv. In times before the 
present ; formerly. [hereto. 

Hereunto, (h5r-un-t6d0 adv. Unto this, or this time ; 
Hereupon, (hei/up-on) adv. On this ; hereon. 
Herewith, ^er-with') adr. With this. [fully. 

Herewithal, (hSr'with-al) adv. Herewith ; with tliis 
Heriot, (her'e-ot) n. [A.-S- heregeatu, from here, army, 
and geaf, supply.] A payment of arms or military 
accoutrements, or the best beast ; or, in modern use, 
a customary tribute of goods or chattels to the lord 
of the fee, made on the decease of a tenant. 

Heritable, (hgr'it-a-bl) a. Capable of being inherited ; 
inheritable ; — capable of inheriting attached to the 
jpi'operty or house, as opposed to movable. 

Hormge, (hgr^it-Sj) n. That which is inherited ; in- 
heritance the saints or people of God. 
Hermaphi'odite, (hgr-mafrO-dit) n. [L. Hermaphrodi- 
twa] An animal of the invertebrate and moUuscoua 
or radiate class, having both male and fonale organs ; 
•Hs human beir^ whose sexual organs axe impmiisot 


and equivocal ;«-ra flower that containa both ^ 
stamen and the pistil within the same calm;. 
HermaphroditiG, (hsr-mef*rd^t'ik) a.'^^takiog of 
both sexes. 

Bermeneutio, (h$r'm6-nu'tik) a. [G. herm8neuUko$, 
from hermi», Meipoxy, the god of eloquence.] Per- 
taining to interpretation ; exegetloaL 
Hermeneutics, (lier-me-nu'tiks) n. Hng. Sdenoe of in- 
terpretation ; exegesis— especially the interpretation 
of the Sciiptures. 

Hermes, (hsr'mez) n. In Greek mythology, Mercury;— in 
archceology, a atone or pillar having the head of 
Hermes sculptured on the top, placed Greeks in 
front of buildings; and used by the Romans as a 
boundary or landmark. 

Hermetic, (bgr-metlk) a. [From Hermtt Tri«megUtiM, 
the fabled inventor of alchemy.) Pertaining to 
chemistry; chemical ;— pertaining to a phil(»ophy 
which pretends to explain all the phenomena of 
nature from the three chemical principles, salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury ; — ^perfectly close, so that no air, 
gas, or spirit can escape. 

Hermetically, (hgr-met'ik-al-le) adv. In an hennetical 
manner ; chemically ; — closely ; tightly ; imjperviously. 
Hermit, (her'mit) n. [L. eremita, G. erimiiis, ftom 
erSmos, lonely.] A solitary ; one who retires from 
the world ; a recluse ; an anchoret a beadsman. 
Hermitage, (hgr'mit-Sj) n. The habitation of a hermit ; 
— an artificial structuro in a garden in imitation of a 
hermit's cell a French wine produced on the lower 
Rhone, of two kinds, white and red. 

Hermitess, (heymit-eB) tu A female hermit. 

Hernia, (her'iio-a) n. [L. probably from G. emoi, a 
young sprout, shoot.] An external tuinoiir formed 
by the protrusion of any internal part through a 
natural or accidental opening in the inclosing mem- 
brane ; a rupture. [hernia. 

Hernial, (hgr'iie-al) a. Pertaining to or connected with 
Hero, (h&'r5) n. [L. heros, G. heroa.] A man of dis- 
tinguished valour or enterprise ; hence, a great or 
extraordinary person; — ^the principal personage in a 
. poem, story, and the like ; — an illustrious man, sup- 
posed after his death to be placed among tho gods. 
Heroic, (lie-rb'ik) a. Pertaining to or becoming a hero ; 
bold; daring; courageous; valiant; gallant; enter- 
prising ; illustrious .'—magnanimous ; noble jjroduo- 
tive of heroes, as an age or lineage narrating the 
exploits of heroes, as a poom noting the verse or 
measure in such poems — usually hexameter in Greek 
and Latin, and in English the rhymed lambic couplet 
of ten syllables. 

Heroically, (hs-r6'ik-al-le) adv. In the manner of a 
hero ; with valour ; bravely: courageously; intrepid^. 
Heroi-oomio, ( he'ro-i-kom^iJc ) a. Consisting of Ime 
heroic and the ludicrous. [female hm^. 

Heroine, (heyo-in) n. [L. heroina, G. herdiitS.] A 
Heroism, (her'd-izm) n. The qualities or chazMier 
of a hero; outage; fortitude; bravery ; valour ; in- 
trepidity ; gallantry. 

Heron, (hii/un) n. [F. heron, IceL hegri.} A lai'ge, 
native, wading bird, of tho genus 
Cirdea, with compressed body, 
short wings, long, slender legs, 
and great length both of neck 
and bill 

Heronry, (li§r'un-re) n. A place 
where herons breed. 

Heroship, (he'i'd-sliip) n. Condi- 
tion or character of a hero. 

Hero-worship, (he'ro-wur-ship) n. 

Regard or homage paid to heroes; 
in mythology, a kind of deifica- 
tion ; — inordinate and slavish 
admiration of a public character, 
as king, gcnezali statesman, au- Hezca. ^ 
thor, dco. ^ 
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fitilpetology, (her-pS-tol'd-je) n. [O. h/^!^ton, reptUe, 
herpiifit to creep, and loffo$, aiwiourse.] llie 
natui^ mstoxy or description of reptiles, 

H«niaf, (herding) n. [A. *6. haling^ F. hareng, Ger. 
k&Hiig, Go. harJiSf multitude, because they usually 
Appear in large numbers.] A small fish of the genus 
Olupea, Herrings move in vast shoals, coming fi:om 
high northern latitudes in the spring, to the shores of 
Burope and America, where they are taken and salted 
in great quantities. 

Seryiiigbone, (h^r'ing-bon) a. Besembling the spine 
or ^ne-frame of a hen-ing — applied to masonWork in 
which the courses are laid ii> pairs, the stones lying 
obliquely in one to the right side, in the other to the 
left ; applied also to a kind of cross-stitch in mending 
or r^iring a rent and in sewed work. 

B«rs, (hfsrz) pron. Belonging to her : of her, 

Hersonel, (h^r'shel) n. A planet discovered by, and 
named in honour of. Dr. Ilerschel, in 1781 — now called 
Uranus. 

Sene, (hgrs) ^i. [F. Jierse, L. hirpex, harrow.] A 

lattice or portcullis in the form of a harrow ; a harrow 
used instead of a cheval-de-frise. 

Bmrself, (h§r-8elf) pi'on. An emphasized form of the 
third person feminine pronoun s?ie ; — in her ordinary, 
true, or real character ; in her right mind ; sane. 
Besitiuioy, (hez'e-tan-se) n. The act of hesitating or 
doubting ;-^ubiou8ne8s ; susjiense indecision. 
B^tate, (hez^e-tat) v. i. [L. hcesitare, intensive form 
of hasrere, to hang or hold fast.] To stop or pauso 
respecting decision or action ; to be in suspense or 
uncertainty ; — to stop in speaking ; to stammer ; — imp. 
6 pp. hesitated ; ppr. hesitating. 

Bssitation, (hez-e-td'shun) n. Act of pausing or delay- 
ing in thought or action; suspense; uncertainty; 
indecision ; — a stopping in speech ; stammering. 
Bttqier. (hes^pgr) n. The evening star ; Hesperus. 
Beiperuui, (hes-pe're-an) a. [L. hesperius, from /tes- 
periis, the evening star.] Western; occidental. 
Be^peris, (hes'p§r-is) n. A genus of plants ; — rocket 
— so called from the increased fragrance of the flowers 
towards evening. 

Best, (hest) n. fA.-S. Jids, from hdlan, to call, bid.] 
Command; precept ; injunction; order. 

BetorooUte, (het'er-o-klit) n. [G. hetcros, another, and 
klineint to Irand.] A word which is irregiilar or anom- 
alous, especially, in declension; — any thing or jMjrson 
deviating^ from common forms. 

Beteroolitieal, (het-gr-6-klit'ik-al) a. Deviating from or- 
dinary forms or rules; irregular; anomalous; abnormal. 
Beterodox, (het'gr-o-doks) a. [G. hcteros, other, and 
dsxa, opinion.] Contrary to the doctrine of scripture, 
the creed of a church, and the like ; not orthodox; — 
holding opinions or doctrines contrai-y to some acknow- 
ledged standard ; heretical. 

Betmdoxy, (het'gr-o-doks-e) n. Heresy; an opinion or 
doctrine contrary to some established standard of 
feith, as the Scriptures, creed, confession, &c. 
Bet^geneous, (h^-er-o-jen'e-us) a. [G. heteros, other, 
and penos.xsxse, kind, from genein, to beget.] Differing 
^^ kind; having unUke qualities ; dissimilar, 
wwnogeneouiness, (het-gr-o-jSn'e-us-nes) n. Opposi- 
wOh of nature; contrariety;-— difference in kind or 
I ^fieimilarity : — also written heterogeneity. 
BfPUfftJpAtny, ftet-gr-op'a-the) n. [G. heteroR, other, 
mm pathos, affection, from paschein, to suffer.] Allo- 
|m!Miy ; timtment of a disease by medicines producing 
ua opposite or different morbid affection in the system 
-^pposed to homoeopathy. 

BshMI^ n,pl. A clsaa of molluscs, 

iu which the foot is compresi^ into a vertical, mus- 
enlar lamiiuv serving for a fin. 

BebwOMiaa, ^tjBr-oahe-ao) n. [G. heteros, other, and 
skia, shadow.] One whose shadow at noon fklls one 
way, aa an inhabitant of the regions between the 
ai)d the |Kdar oirdes. 
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Betmaa, (hSt'man) n. [Pol. hetman, Ger. hauptmam, 
head man, chieftain.] A Cossack commander-in-ohief. 
Bev, (hfi) V. t. [A. -8. hedtwan, Ger. havm.l To cut 
with an axe ; to cleave ;-"to cut in pieces ; to chop ; 
to hack;— to shape or form;— to render smooth, as 
stone; — ^to produce laboriously hewed; pp. 
hewed or hewn ; p>pr. hewing. 

Hewer, (hu'gr) n. One W'ho heWs wood or stone. 
Hexagon, (heks'a-gon) n. [G. hex, six, and gdnia, 
angle.] A plane figure of six sides and 
six angles. 

Hexagonal, (heks-ag'onal) a. Having six \ ] 

sides and six angles. I | 

Hexahedral, (hoks-a-he'-dral) a. Of the I I 

figure of a hexahedron, having six equal 
sides or faces ; cubic. 

Hexameter, (heks-am'et-gr) n. [G. hex; Hexagon, 
six, and metron, measure, L. hexameter. ] A verse of six 
feet, either dactyls or spondees for the first four, but 
the fifth must be a dactyl, and the sixth a spondee. 
Hexameter, (heks-am^et-gr) a. Having six metrical feet. 
Hexangu^, (heks-ang'gn-ler) a. [G. hex, six, and L. 

angularis, angular.] Having six angles or corners. 
Hexapla, (heks'a-pia) n. [G. hexapla, fi'om hex, six, 
and apleein, to fold.] A collection of the Holy Scrip- 
tures iu six languages. [columna 

Hexaplar, (heks'a-plar) a. Sextuple ; containing six 
Hey, (ha) inter j. An exclamation expressive of joy 
or mutual exhortation. 

Heyday, (IwVda) inter j. [Ger. heida, or hei da.] An 
expression of frolip and exultation, and sometimes of 
wonder. 

Hiatus, (hi-a'tus) n. [L. from hiare, to gape.] An 
opening ; a gap ; a chasm a blank sjpace in a manu- 
script, where some part is lost or effaced. 

Hibernal, (hi-bgrinal) a. [L. hibemms, from Jiiems, 
winter.] Ilelonging or relating to winter ; wintry. 
Hibernate, (hi-bgr'nat) v.i. To winter; to pass the 
winter in seclusion, as birds or beasts : — imp. & pp, 
hibernated; ppr. hibernating. 

IHbemation, (lu-bgr-na'shun) n. The act of vrintering 
in close places, as an animal ; act of placing an army 
in winter quarters. [now Ireland ; Milesian. 

Hibem^, (lii-bgi/ne-an) a. Pertaining to Hibernia, 
Hibernian, (hi-ber'ne-an) n. A native or an inhabi- 
tant of Ireland ; a Milesian. 

Hiccough, (liik'up) n. [0, Eng. hicket, Ger. hickup.} 

A spasmodic inspiration, accompanied with a closure 
of the glottis, lu’oducing a sudden sound ; also, the 
sound iteelf. 

Hiccough, (hik'up) v. i. To have a convulsive catch of 
some of the respii’atory iimscles, causing a sudden and 
peculiar sound & pp. hiccoughed; ppr. hic- 
coughing. [species. 

Hickory, (hik'o-re) n. An American tree of several 
Hidalgo, (lie-dal'go) n. [Sp. hijo de algo, i. e., son of 
somebody.] A man of noble birth. 

Hidden, (hid'n) a. Secret ; concealed ; unseen ; un- 
known ; covert ; mysterious. 

Hiddenly, (liid'n-le) adv. In a hidden or secret mannmr. 
Hide, (hid) v. t. [A.-S. hydan, Icel. hyda, to spread 
skins over.] To withhold or withdraw from sight ;— 
conceal from knowledge; to keep secret; — ^to prote<^ 
from danger ; to defend ; — to beat ; to thrash ; — v. i. 
To lie concealed or secreted ; to keep one’s self out of 
view; to abscond: — imp. hid; pp. “d, hidden; ppi". 
hiding. 

Hide, (hid) n. [A.-S. hyd, Icel. kaudhr, uncultivated 
land.] A house or dwelling; — a certain portion of 
land, in the old English Law, which was demned 
sufficient for the suppori of a family. 

Hide, (hid) n. [A.-S. hyd, IceL hydi, Ger. haul, L. 
cutis.] The skin of a heart, either raw or dressed 
the human skin — so called in contempt. 

Hide-bound, (hidebound) a. Having the skin rtuck so 
closely to the ribs and back as not to be easily loosened : 
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or raised .‘—having the bark so close or firm that it 
impedes the gxovrth. 

KtdMus, (hid'd-us) a. [F. hideux^ from hide^ fright.} 
IWghtfia or shocking to the eye ; ugly distressing 
to ^e ear ; discordant hateful ; abominable ; detes- 
table horrid ; diuadful ? terrible. 

Hideously, (hid^d-us-le) adv. In a hideous manner ; 
dreadlbUy ; frightfully ; shockingly. 

Hideousness, (hid^e-us-nes) n. The state of being hideous. 
Hiding, ^id'ing) n. Concealment ; act of withholding 
from sight. [ment ; covert or refuge in danger. 

Hidiar-plaoe, (hidlng-plOs) 71 . A place of conceal- 
Hie, (hi) V. t, [O. Eng. highe^ A. -IS. hiegia7i, make 
Iwirte.] To hasten ; to go in haste to betake one’s 
: to repair iiup. <fc pp. hied; ppr. hying. 
Hiemal, (hi-e'mal) a. Belonging to winter. 

Hierarch, (hi'er-ark) 71 . [G. hiey'os, sacred, and archosy 
leader, ruler.] One who rules or has authority in 
sacred things ; the chief of a sacred order ; — tlie chief 
of an order of angels, 

Hierarohioal, (hi-er-ark'ik-al) a. Pertaining to a sacred 
order ; — pertaining to church government. 

Hierarchy, (hi'^r-ark-e) n. Dominion or authority in 
sacred things ; — the body of persons having ecclesias- 
tical authority ; — a form of government administered 
solely by the pi*ieathuod ; — an order or the rank of 
angels. 

Hieratic, (hl-gr-atlk) a. fG. Jderateuein, to be a i>riest, 
hieros, sacred, L. hieraticus.] Consecrated to sacred 
uses ; sacerdotal ; pertaining to priests. 

Hieroglyphic, (hi-er-d-glif'ik) n. An emblem or sym- 
bol of sacred things ; a figure or — yy, g ■ 


representation of some material ^ "r I 

object expressing a spiritual ^ ^ 

thought or idea; — hence, any'"^ HT ^ 

character or figure of mysterious | p-. 
significance ;—pl. Egyjitian char- ^ 
actors or symbols u^ed. in place of r s JMa 1 1 nVi 
letters or words. (3 0 1 " I 

Hieroglyphioal, (Id-er-o-glifik-al) 
a. [Q, hierogluphikon {9C. gi-am- Hieroglyphics. 
ma), an hieroglyphic character.] Emblematic; ex- 
pressive of some meaning by characters, pictures, or 
^ures ; — obscure ; enigmatical. 

Eieroglyphically, (hi-cr-o-glif ik-aMe) adv. In a hiero- 
glyphic manner. 

Hierogram, (hi'gr-o-gram) n. [G. hieros, sacred, and 
gramma, letter, writing.] A species of sacred writing. 

Hierographio, (hi-sr-6-grafik) a. [G. hieros, sacred, 
and graphein, to write.] Pertaining to sacred writing. 

Hierology, (hi-§ jr-oVo-je) n. [G. hieros, sacred, and 
logos, discourse.] A discourse on sacred things ; 
especially, the science which treats of the ancient 
writings and inscriptions of the Egyptians. 

Hierophant, ^lii’er-o-faut) ?i. IG. from hieros, sacred, 
and phaimin,' \x) show, make known.] A priest; 
one who teaches the mysteries and duties of religion. 

H4rgle, (hig'l) V. i. [Dan. hyhter, to wheedle, Ger. hoke, 
koker, a retail trader.] To chaffer; to dispute, or be 
difficult in making a bargain;— -to carry provisions 
about for sale : — imp. & pp. higgled ; ppr. mggling. 

Higgler, (hig'l-er) n. One who carries about provi- 
sions for sme one who is tedious and nice in 
bargaining. 

High, (hi) a. [A.-S. hedh, Ger. hoch. Go. hauhs.] 
EWated; raised up; tall; towering; — exalted in nature; 
lofty; sublime ; — elevated in rank, condition, or office; 
eminent; distinguished ;-*-posse8aiug excellence; ms^- 
aiaidmous; dignified:— proud; arrogant; — loud; angry, 
as words ;-HBevere ; oppressive, as measures ; — noble ; 
honourable, as birth ; — powei-ful ; mighty ; — violent; 
stormy inflamed; turbulent, as passions ;— rich ; 
luxurious, as living;— vivid; strongly marked, as colour; 
-"dear ; . costly extreme ; intense ;^-^te ; aharo, as 
tone or voice; — ^i^mote in time ;-r&r. advanc^ in 
acquiremeht ;-^tainted, as flesh {-^remote from the 
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that it equator, as alUtude or latitude raised above tlM 
surface : done in relief ;— solemn; sacred: 
fright.] High, (hi) adv. In a high manner ; to a great alUtudd; 
bressing eminently; profoundly ; powerfully ; greatly. 

; detes- High, (hi) n. An elevate place ; superior r^on. 

H^h-admiral, (hi^ad-me-ral) n. A chief adinual 
tanner ; High-altar, (hi'awl-t§r) n. The altar where high mass t 
is celebrated in the Roman Catholic Church. . 

lideous. High-bom, (hiTbom) a. Being of noble birth or ex-* 
holding traction. 

langer. H4;h-bred, (hlTtred) a. Bred in high lifh 

tonceal- High-oaste, (hi'kast) n. The highest order or clam 

, make among the Hindoos. 

e one's High-ehurch, (hi'church) a. Inclined to magnify a par- 
ticular form of churcli government or ecolesdastioal 
ritos and ceremonies ; — more usually applied to such 
archos, as attach the highest importance to ^e episcopal office 
>rity in and the apostolic succession. 

te chief High-churchman, (hi'church-man) n. One who holds 
high-ch\irch principles. ^ 

i sacred High-ooloured, (lii'kul-grd) a. Having a strong, deep, 
or glaring colour; vivid; strong or forcible in represen- 
3rity in tation. 

tclesias- High-dutch, (hi'duch)7i. The Germans or their language, 
listered High-fed, (hVfed) a. Fed luxuriously ; pampered, 
unk of High-flier, (hi'fii-cr) n. One who is exti'avagant in pre- 
tensions, manners, or opinions. 

, i>riest. High-flown, (hi'116n) a. Elevated ; swelled ; proud;— 
sacred turgid; extravagant. [sive; violent; arbitraiy. 

High-h« ided, (h 'hand-ed) a. Overbearing ; oppress 
>r sym- Highland, (hi'land) n. Elevated land ; a mountainous 
g I region. I of the /ii.f//j/ands of Scotland, 

'f' I Highlander, (lii'land-gr) a. An inhabitant of highlands; 

■ ^ Highly, (hile) adv. In a high manner, or to a high 

k degree. [ardent ; full of fitos, 

Hi{^-mettled, (hi'met-ld) a. Having high spirit ; 

^ High-minded, (hi'mind-ed) a. Proud ; arrogant ; — of 

11 elevated principles and feelings ; magnanimous. 

IT I 1 Highness, (hi'nes) 71. Altitude: height; elevation in 
* rank, character, or power ; excellence ; value ; amount ; 
lies. intensity a title of honour given to princes or other 
ic ; ex- men of rank. 

ares, or High-principled, (hl-prin'ae-pld) a. Acting fl-om high 
motives, aiid with high views ; strict in principle, 
a hiero- High-road,’ (hl'rbd) n. A highway ; a much frequented 
or travelled road. 

id, and High-seas, (hfeOz) n. 2 d. The open ocean, 
writing. High-seasoned, (lii'se-znd) u. Enriched with spices or 
sacred, otlier seasoning. [ostentatious, 

mtiiig. High-sounding, (hrsound-ing) a. Pompous; noisy; 
id, and High-spirited, (hi'spir-it-ed) u. Full of spirit or natural 
tilings ; fire ; easily irritated ; irascible bold ; daring, 
ancient High-treason, (hi-ti-e'zn) n. Treason against the 
sovereign or sii])reme government of a countiy. 
sacred. High-water, (hi'waw-ter) 71 . The highest flow or eleva- 
priest ; tion of the tide ; — also, the time when the tide is at its 
ligion. height. [to all passengers, 

r. hoke. Highway, (hi'wa) n. A public road ; away that is open 
, or he High-wrought, (hi'rawt) a. Wrought with exquisite 
►visions art or skill ;— inflamed to a high degree. 

Idling. Hilarious, (he-lar'e-us) a. [L. hila 7 ''is, Q. hila'rot,] 

provi- Mirthful ; merry ; jovial ; jolly, 
lice in Hilarity, (he-larie-te) n. Merriment ; gayety ; mirth. 

Hill, (hil) n. [A-S. hill, allied to L. cofWx] A natural 
hauhs.] elevation of land ; a mound ; a heap ; an eminence 
nature; less than a mountain : — in America, a group or cluster. 

: office; Hill, (hil) v. t. - fA.-S. helan.] To cover; to surround 
»; ms^- with earth ;— to accumulate : — imp. & pjp. hilled ; ppr. 
angry, hiUing. 

-noble ; Hilliness, (hil'e-nes) n. The state of being hilly. 
riolent; Hillook, (hiFuk) n. A small hill. [a Mllr 

-'rich ; Hillside, (^^sid) n. The declivity or sloping fkoe di 
colour; HiUy, (hire) a. Abounding with hills. ; . 

laro, as Hilt, (iult) n,. [A-S. hilt. loel. Malt, hilt, 
in sword.] The handle of any thing, especially of a 
m the iihjf instrument. ‘ 
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Him, jCbin) prm, The objeetlVe ease of he, 

S0bniiM7»B, ^iii-a*la'aQ) a, Belating to the Himalaya^ 
a mhse of lofty xnouxitaine ia the north of India. 
SiaMat (h^Hsel^) pron. An emphasized form of the 
third person masculine ;pronoun he, used both in 
thenominative and objective case;-~alone ; unaccom- 1 
panied ;-<HNtne ; in his right mind ; in his true 
' <daaracter. 

SEin, (hin) n. [H. hin.] A Hebrew measure of liquids 
containing about ten pints English measure. 

Stind^ ^ind) ». [A -8. hind, Icel. fiind, Ger. ?dnde.] 
The female of the red doer or stag. 

Bind, (hind) n, [O. Eng. hyne, A.-S. htiif, A 

peasant; a rustic ; a farm servant ; a ploughman : a 
bondager; a herd. 

Hfad, (hind) a, [A-S. hind, hindan, after, back.] 
Flai^ in the rear, and not in front. 

Hinder, (hind'er) a. [Comparative of hind.} Of or 
beloD^xig to that part wliieh is in the rear, or which 
follows ; posterior. 

Hinder, (hin'd§r) v.t. [A.-S. hindrian, from hinder, 
back, after. Go. hindar.} To prevent from moving 
forward; — to stop; to interrupt; to obstruct; — to 
retard ; to delay to prevent ; to shut out ; to debar ; 
—V. i. To interpose or cause obstacles or impediments: 
•—imp. & pp. hindered ; ppr. hindering. 

Hinderanoe, (hin'dgr-ans) n. Act of impeding or restrain- 
ing motion ; — ^that which stoiis progression or advance; 
obetruction : — ^written also Hindrance. 

Hindiaost, (hind'most) a. [The superlative of hind.} 
The last; the rear; noting the most backward or 
laziest part also Hindermost. 

Hindoo, (hin^ddC) n. [Hind.] A native inhabitant 
of Hindostan. 

Hindooism, (hm'd66-izm) n. The doctrines, rites, or 


relinous principles of the Hindoos. 

Huidoostanee, (bin-dOO-stan'S) a. Of or pertaining to 
the Hindoos or their language. [Hindoos. 

Hindoostanee, (hin-doO-stau'e) n. The language of the 
Hinge, (hinj) n. [Ger. angel, D. hengzel, allied to Eng. 
hcmg.} The hook or joint on which a door, gate, or 
lid, &o., turns ; — that on which any thing depends or 
turns : a governing principle, rule, or point, 
l^ge, (hinj) v. t. To furnish with hinges ; — v. i. To 
stand, depend, or turn, as on a hinge ’.—imp. & pp. 
hinged ; ppr. hinging. 

Hinny, (hin'ne) n. [L. hinnus, G. ginnoe, mule.] The 
produce of a stallion and a she-ass ; a mule. 

Hint, (hint) v. t. [A.-S. /lentan, to pursue, Dan. ynite, 
to whisper.] To bring to mind by a slight mention or 
remote allusion ; to allude to ; — v. i. To make an in- 
direct reference, suggestion, or allusion :—imp, & pp. 
hinted ; ppr. hinting. 

Hint, (hint) n. A mstant allusion ; slight mention ; 
intimation ; insinuation ; a suggestion. 

Hinting^, (hint'ing-le) adv. In a liinting manner; 
suggestively ; allusively. 

Hip, (hip) n. [A. - 8 . hype, hipe, Go. 7mps.] The 
la^ral parts of the pelvis and the thigh-joint, with 
the flesh covering them ; the haunch ; — the external 
angle formed by the meeting of two sloping sides of a 
roof, [rose or sweet-briar. 

Btipy (hip) n. [A - 8 . Jieap, hiojj.} The fruit of the dog- 
(inpd) a. Melancholy ; languid. 

ImmSioentaur, (hip-po-sen'tawr) n. [L. hippocentaurue, 
^^nippoe, horse, and kentauros, centaur.] A fabulous ! 
xnil 34 iil(W, half man and half horse. j 

(hip'^pd-kras) n, [i. e . , wine of Hippocrates.] I 
^me urith an infusion of spices and other ingredi- i 
used aa a cordiaL 

Simdnnpef ^p'pO-drdm) n. [G. hippos, horse, and 
droids, ooorse.l A circus or place m which horse- 
and oharioVracas are perfoimed. 

n. [G. hippos, horse, and. 
griffin,! A ibbalons animal or monster, half 
ndneandhaUftiliin; a winged horse. 


to be poisonous a concoction used >as a love-charm; 
— a genus of poisonous plants ; the manohineel. 
Hippophigy, (hip-pofa-je) n. [G. hippos, horse, and 
phagein, to eat.] The act>or practice of feeding on 
horses. 

Hippopotamus, (liip-p6-ix)t'a-mus) n. [G. hippos, horse, 
and poiamos, river.] A 
pachydermatous mammal 
of Africa, allied to the hog, 
having a very large muzzle, 
small eyes and ears, thick 
and heavy body, shoit legs, 
a short tail, and skin with- 
out hair, except at the ex- 
tremity of the tail. Hippopotamus. 

Hip-roof, (hip'roof) n. A roof having sloping ends and 
sloping sides. [other. 

Hipshot, (hip'shot) a. Having one hip lower than the 
Hire, (hir) v.t. [A. -8. hyrian.} To procure from 
another person, and for temporary use,, for a compen- 
sation ; — to engage in service for a stiimlated sum ; — 
to contract with for wages ;— to bribe to grant the 
temporary use of for compensation ; to let ; to lease — 
usually witli out :—imp. & pp. hired ; ppr. hiring. 
Hire, (hir) n. Price, reward, or compensation for the 
temporary use of any thing : — recompense for personal 
service ; salary ; stipend ; pay ; allowance ; — a bribe. 
Hireling, (hir'Hng) 71. One who is hired ; a mercenary; 
a pi-ostitute. [cenary. 

Hireling, (hir'ling) a. Serving for wages ; venal ; mer- 
Hirer, (hir'er) One who hires. 

Hirsute, (hir-sut) a. [L. hirsutus, from hirtus, hairy.] 
Rough with hair ; set with bristles ; shaggy ; — coarse 
in manner ; nide. 

Hirsuteness, (hir-sut'nes) n. Hairiness. 

His, (hiz) pron. [A.-S. hi.<f or hys.} Of him ; the pos- 
sessive of he — formerly used as the possessive of it for 
its; — ^belonging or pertaining to a male person. 

Hispid, (his'pid) a. [L. hispidus.} Rough with bristles 
or minute spines ; bristly. 

Hiss, (his) V. i. [A. -8. hijsian.} To make a sound like 
that of the letter s, especially in contempt or disappro- 
bation ; — to make a sound, as a goose or se^nt, or as 
water thrown on hot metal, or steam escaping through 
a narrow orifice ; — to glide with a whizzing noise ; — 
V. t. To condemn by hissing ;— to disgrace : — iTnp. ds 
pp. hissed; ppr. hissing. 

Hiss, (his) 71 . The sound made in juonouncing the 
letter s, especially as a mark of disax)probation or 
contempt ; — the noise made by a serpent, goose, 
escaping steam, water falling on hot metal, &c. 
Hissing, (his'ing) n. A hiss ;— an expression of dislike 
or sonterapt ; — occasion of contempt ; object of scorn 
and deri.sion. [iug silence. 

Hist, (hist) diterj. Hush ; be silent — a w^ord comxnand- 
Histology, (his-toPo-je) 71. [G. hisios, tissue, and logos, 
discourse.] The science which treats of the minute 
structiire of the tissiies of plants, animals, &c. 
Historian, (his-to're-an) n. [F. histo7-ien.} A writer or 
compiler of history ; a chronicler ; an annalist. 
Historical, (his-toriik-al) a. Containing history ;— per- 
taining to history;-— contained or exhibited in history; 
— deduced from history ; — representing history. 
Historically, (his-tor'ik-al-le) aodv. In the manner of 
history ; according to history ; by way of narration. 
Historiette, (his-tor'e-et) n. [F.] A short history ; a 
sketch. 

Historiograi^er, (his-to-re-og'ra-fsir) n. [G. historin^ 
history, and grdphein, to write.] An historian; a 
writer of history ; especially, an officer employed to 
write the history of a prince or state. 

Historiography, (his-tfl-re-og^ra-ffi) n. Tho Art or em- 
ployment of a historiographer. ^ 

History^ (hts'to-re) a. [L. kis^om, G. to 
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lAam or know by inquiry,] A relationi statement, ct 
noGonnt in order and detail :~a written record or 
xiarration of £EictB and eyents in the life of a nation, 
state, institution, or epoch, with disquisitions on 
their causes and effects verbal narrative ; a story ,* 
-Hsn account of the life and actions of an individual— 
l^ography ; — a description of animals, plants, minerals, 
existing on the earth, called natural history. 

History-painting, (his'tor-e-pant-ing) n. The art of 
representing subjects of historical interest, with por- 
triuts of the chief actors, luid accessories of costume, 
furniture, Ac., of the period. 

Histrionic, (his-tre-on'ik) a, [L. histHonieus, from 
HitriOf a player, ] Pertaining to , stage - playing ; 
theatrical ; pantomimic. 

Hiitrionioally, (his-tro-on'ik-al-le) adv. Theatrically. 

Histeionios, (his-tre-on'ika) n. si»g. The art of theatrical 
representation : dramatic art ; acting. 

Bit, (hit) V. t. [Icel. hiilOi to hit, A.-S. he.Llan, ketlan, 
to pursue, drive.] To strike ; to touch ; to reach with 
a stroke or blow ; e,tpecialli/, to reach or touch an 
object aimed at, as a mark usually with force ; — to 
reach or attain exactly ; to accord with ; to fit ; to 
suit ; — V. i. To meet or come in confcujt ; to strike ; 
to fall upon by accident ; to succeed ■. — to reach the 
intended mark or point: — imp. & pp. hit; p/yt'. hitting. 

Hit, (hit) «. A collision : stroke or blow : a casual 
event ; a lucky chance ; a happy attempt ; a successful 
stroke in business or speculation a neat or pointed 
turn of thought or expression. 

Hitoh, (hich) v. i. [Scot, hitch^ a motion by a jerk.] 
To become entangled or caught by a hook to move 
spasmodically or by jerks, as if caught on a liook ; — ^to 
fidget ; to hop ;—v. t. To hook ; to catch iis by a hook ; 
—to make a rope fast ; — to raise ; to hoist : — imp, & 
pp. hitohed; ppr. hitching. 

Hitoh, (hich) n. A catch : a hook act of catching, as 
on a hook, &o. ;— a sudden halt in walking or moving; 
— a defect causing a break or failure in a scheme or in 
a performance ; — a knot or noose in a rope for fasten- 
ing it to a ring or other object. 

Himhing, (hiohlng) n, A fastening in a harness a 
coil ; a bent knot. [this ))lace. 

Hither, (hiTH'er) adv. [A.-S. hidhfr, Go. kidre.] To 

Hither, (hiTH'§r) a. Being on the si(ie or direction 
toward the person speaking ; nearer. 

Hitherto, (hiTH'er-toO) adv. To this place : — ^up to this 
time ; as yet ; until now. [this place ; hither. 

Hitherwaid, (hiTH'er-werd) adv. This way ; toward 

Hive, (liiv) n. [A.-S. /iw/f, hive, Go. Jmva, family, 
house.] A box or chest for the reception of a swarm 
of honey-bees ; — a swarm of bees ; — a company. 

Hive, (hiv) v. t. To collect into a hive ; to cause to 
enter a hive ; — fo collect and lay up in store ; — v. i. 
To take shelter or lodg^ings together ; to reside in 
company : — imp. & pp. hived ; ppr. hiving. 

Hives, (hivz) n. [Scot, , allied to heave.] A disease ; the 
oroi^ ; an eruptive disease allied to the chickon-j)oi. 

Ho, ^6) inter j. [Ger. &;JP. ho, L. eho.] Halloo! ohot 
oh I attend ! — a call to excite attention, or to give 
notice of approach. [Corrupted from hold.] Stop! 
stand still ! hold. 

Hoir, (hor) a. [A.-S. hdr.] White or grayish-white ; — 
gray or white with age ; hoary. 

Hoard, (hord) n. [A.-S. hord, Icel. hodd.] A store or 
lOrge quantity of any thing laid up ; a hidden stock ; 
a treasure. 

Hoard, (h5rd) v.t. To collect and lay up; to store 
sooretly ; — v. i. To collect and form a hoard ; to lay 
np a store itap. & pp. hoarded ; ppr. hoarding. 

Hoarder, (hdrd'er) n. One who hoards. 

Hour-frost, (hdr'nnst) ft. The white particles formed 
by congelation of dpw. 

Hwlumd, (hdrliound) n. [A.-S. hunt, hdi'dhufis, 
tnm hdr, hour, grog.] A plant which has a bitter 
taMe, and iia w«ik toiito:--«]ao writloh Hoxohoiisd. 


Hoarinosa) (hdr'e-noi) n. State of being hoary, whithh, 
or gray. 

Hoarse^ (hors) a. [G. heiseh, D. keeech, A.-S. Aos.] 
Having a harsh, rough, grating voice, as when affected 
with a cold rough ; discoid^t. 

Hoarsely, (hOrs'le) adv. With a rough, harsh sound. 

Hoarseness, (hors'nes) n. Harshness or roughness of 
voice or sound. 

Hoary, (hor'e) a. While or whitish gray with age ; 
hoar covered with short, dense, grayish-white haira 

Hoa^-headed, (hor'e-hed-ed) a. Having a hoary head ; 
white from age. 

Hoax, (hOks) n. [A-S. hues, hux, mockery.] A trick 
played oft* in sport; a practical joke; imposition; 
deception. 

Hoax, (hoks) v. t. To play a trick ujwn for sport, or 
without malice ; to im}>ose on ; to deceive;— imp. ds 
'pp. hoaxed ; ppr. hoaxing. 

Hob, (hob) n. [Ger. hub, a heaving, lifting, W. hob, 
any thing which rises or swells out.] The nave of a 
wheel ;— the flat part of a grate at the side where tilings 
.are placed to be kept warm. 

Hobble, (hob'l) v. i. [Diminutive of Aop.J To walk 
lamely, bearing chiefly on one leg ; to limp ; — ^to move 
roughly or irregularly ;—r. i. 'J’o hopple; to clog;—. 
imp. & p/K hobbled ; ppr. hobbling. 

Hobble, (hob'l) n. An unequal, halting gait;— diffi- 
culty ; ]^)erplexity. 

Hobbledehoy, (hob'l-rte-hoy) n. A stripling. 

Hobbly, (hob'le) a. Full of holes; rough; uneven — said 
of a road. 

Hobby or Hobby-horse, (hob'o) n. [Dan. hoppe, a mare, 
G. hippos.] A strong, active horse, of a middle size ; 
a nag ;— a stick on which boys ride a subject or 
plan npon which one is constantly setting off; a 
favourite theme of discourse, thought, or effort. 

Hobgoblin, (hob-gob'lin) n. A fairy ; a frightfhl ap- 


jpantion ; an imp. 

Hobnail, (hob'nai) n. [Ger. hufnagel, hoof-nail.] A 
thick headed nail for shoes ; — a clownish person. 

Hobnob, (hob'nob) adv. [A.-S. habban, to have, and 
nabban, from ne, not, and habban, to have.] Take or 
not take — a familiar invitation to reciprocal drinking. , 

Hobnob, (hob'nob) v. i. To drink familiarly. 

Hook, (hok) V. t. To hamstring ; to hough. 

Hock, (hok) n. [From Ilochheim, in Germany.] A 
light-yellowish Rhenish wine, which is either 
sparkling or still 

Hock, (hok) n. The joint of an animal between the 
knee and the fetlock. [curved at the bottom. 

Hockey, (hok'e) n. A game at ball played with a club 

Hocus, (bo'kus) v.t. To deceive or cheat; to adulterate. 

Hocus-pocus, (ho'kus-po'kus) n. [D. hoku$ bokut, 
Ger. ockes bockes.] A juggler ; a ju^ler’s trick. 

Hocus-pocus, (hO'kus-po'kus) v. t. To cheat. 

Hod, (hod) n. [F. hotte, a basket for the back, Ger. 
?iotte, hutte.] A kind of tray for canning mortar and 
brick a coal-scuttle. 

Hodden-gray, (hod'n-gi’a) n. ‘ Cloth made of wool 
in its natuml state without being dyed, 

Hodge-podge, (hoj'poj) n. [P. hoeher, to shake, and pot, 
pot.] A mixed mass ; a medley of ingredients. 

Hodiernal, (ho-de’gm-al) a. fL. hodiemus, from hoe 
die, on this day.] Of this day ; belonging to the 
present day. [a mason’s tendeor. 

Hodman, (hod'raan) n. A man who caiiies a hod ; 

Hoe, (ho) n. [F. hone, Ger. ha-ue.] An instrument Ibr 
cutting up weeds and loosening the earth. 

Hoe, (h5) V. t. To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a t 
hoe; to clear from weeds, or to loosen the earth about, ^ 
with a hoe i?. i. To use a hoe ; to labour with' h 
hoe i-^imp. & pp. hoed ; ppr. hoeing. 

Hoeing, (having) The act of stirring the soil, 
weedmg or earthing up plants with a hoe. 

Hog, (hog) m AiwAJ A wdl-known domdltioateid 
animal, of gjluttonons and fllthy habit% hi^ Car the 



M Jttid meat, ealled reapectively, 3atd and pork, 
whUdi jtt fdmiiuies ; swine ; porker castrated boar ; 

castrated ram of a year old;>~a mean, filthy, or 
adhttonouB fellow. 

Jm, (hog) V. t. To cut short the hair of to scrap 
a Mitp’s bottom v. i. To become bent upward in tne 
laidole: — imp, App. hogged; ppi\ hogging. 

Soggerel, (hog^sr-el) n. A sheep of the second year ; 
a hogget. [coal pit 

(^og'erz) n. pi. Stockings worn by miners in a 
(hoget) n. A two year old sheep;— a boar 
of vie second year a young colt. 

(hog'ish) a. Having the qualities of a hog ; 
bmtish ; gluttonous ; filthy ; mean ; selfish ; swinish. 
Hoggishly, (hog'ish-le) adv. In a hoggish, gluttonous, 
or filthy manner. 

Hog-herd, (hogli§rd) n. A keeper of swine. 

Hog-pen, (hog pen) w. A pen or sty for hogs also 
hog-cote. 

Hogshead, (hogzlied) n. [D. okxhoofd, Ger. oxhoft, 
i. e., ox-head.] An English measure of capacity con- 
taining 63 wine gallons, or about 52^ imperial gallons; 
— a large cask of indefinite capacity. [of swine. 

Hogskin, (hog'skin) n. Leather tanned from the skin 
Hog's-lara, (hogz'lard) ». The fat of swine, used 
extensively for ointments, &o. 

Bog-waah, (hog'wosh) n. The refuse matters of a 
kitchen or brewery, or like matter for swine ; swill. 
Hoiden, (hoi'dn) n. [O. Eng., W. hoeden^ flirt.] A 
rude, bold girl ; a romp. 

Hoiden, (lioi'dn) a, Bude ; bold ; inelegant ; mstic. 
Hoideniiui, (hoi'dn-ish) a. Having the manners of a 
hoiden ; romping ; bold. 

Hoist, (hoist) V. t. [O. Eng. hoise^ P. kausser.) To 
raise ; to lift ; especially, to raise or lift upwards by 
means of tackle \~-iMp. A pp, hoisted; ppr. hoisting. 
ISCoitt, (hoist) n. That by which any thing is hoisted ; 
— pulleys and tackle for lifting or hoisting a cou- 
taivance for raising or lowering goods, &c., from one 
floor or story to another ; — the jwrpendicular height 
of a flag or sail. j 

Hoity-toity, (hoi'te-toi'to) a. [From hoit, to caper.] 
Thoughtless ; giddy ; flighty — used also as an exchima- 
tion, denoting surprise or disapprobation, with some 
degree of contempt ; Scot, hoot-toot. 

Hold, (hold) V. t [A.-S. healdan, Ger. halten.] To 
grasp with the hand ; gripe ; — to hinder from escape ; 
to restrain ; to confine ; — to stop ; to detain ; — to con- 
nect ; to join ; — to contain ; to kee)) from running or 
flowing out, as a sound vessel ; — to keep in possession; 
to maintain ; to defend to possess ; to derive by 
title; — to continue; to prosecute; — to celebrate; to 
solemnize; — ^to sustain; to suppprt; — to bind; to 
oblige ;--to carry ; to wield to consider ; to regard ; 
—V. i. To keep one’s self in a given position or con- 
dition ; to remain fixed ; to be fast or firm to halt ; 
to stop — ^mostly in the imperative ; — to remain un- 
broken or unsubdued ; — to last ; to endure ; — to bo 
valid ; to continue on being tested to cleave ; to 
adhere ;-*~to derive right or title : — ivip. A pp. held ; 
ppr, holding. Holden pp. is used in legal language. 
Hold, (hdld)n. Act of holding ; seizure ; gi*asp ; clasp; 
gripe ; — authority or ground to take or keep ; claim ; 
-—binding power and influence -.--something which 
maybe seized for support; — a prison; confinement; 

. custody a fortified place ; a fort ; a castle ; the 
interior cavity of a vessel in which the cargo, Ac., 
is stowed a character [thus -C*'] placed over or 
under a note or rest, and indicatiog that it is to be 


Hbikler, (hfiUd'^r) n. One who holds or gnisps with the 
hand;— «n occupier : a tenant possessor ; owner ;— 
I one who works in the hold of a vessel that by which 
any thing is :held ; vUp; clasp. 

^dM'fast) n. > Something used to secure 
and hbl4 « hook; An . 
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Holding, (holding) n. A tenure; a flucm held of a 
Bujperior ;--hold ; influence; power. 

Bole, (hdl) n. [A-S. hoi.] A hollow place or cavity; 
a pit ; a den a perforation ; an aperture means cn 
escape ; a subterfiige a low or mean lodging or 
habitation. 

Hole, (hoi) V. i. To go into a hole v. t, [A«-S. kolian.] 
To cut, dig, or make a hole or holes in ; to drive 
into the pocket in billiards; to drive the ball in, in 
_foif- 

‘Holiday, (hol’e-da) n. [Holy and day.] A consecrated 
day ; a religious anniversary ;— a day of exemption 
from labour a public festival. [oheerfuL 

Holiday, (hol'e-da) a. Tortaining to a festival; gay; 
HoUly, (hole-le) adv. In a holy manner ; piously ; 
with sanctity. 

Holiness, (hole-nes) n. State or quality of being hoty^ ; 
freedom from sin ; — piety ; sanctity ; — state of being 
set apart or dedicated to God ; devotion an essen- 
tial attribute of God ; moral perfection and purity ; — 
a title given to the Pope. 

Holla, (horio) inter). Hollo. 

Holla, (horio) V. i. To hollo. [tured in Holland. 

Holland, (txorand) n. A kind of linen fii-st manufao- 
HoUands, (hol'andz) n. Gin made in Holland. 

Hollo, (hol'lo) inter). A n. [F. hold,.] Ho ; attend ; here. 
Hollo, (hol'lo) V. i. To call out or exclaim ; to halloo. 
Hollow, (hole) a. [A.-S. hoi] Containing an empty 
space within a solid substance ; deep ; sunk in the 
orbit;— low: muttered;— unsound; faithless; insincere. 
Hollow, (hol'G) n. A cavity, natural or artificial ; a 
hole ; a cavern ; a concavity ; a groove ; a channel ; a 
canal ; pit. 

Hollow, (hol'G) V. i. To make hollow ; to excavate ; — 
V. i. To shout ; to hollow : — imp. A pp. hollowed ; 
pj)r. hollowing. 

Hollow, (hol'G) adv. So as to make hollow, or empty 
of resources, strength, and the like ; completely. 
Hollow, (hol'6) inter). Hollo. 

Hollow-hearted, (hol'G-hart'ed) a. Insincere ; deceitful ; 
false : not sound and true. 

Hollowness, (hol'o-nes) n. The state of being hollow ; 
cavity ; excavation ; — insincerity ; deceitfulness. 
Holly, (hol'e) n. [A.-S. holen, from W. celyn.] An 
evergreen tree or shrub having glossy green leaves* 
and bearing red berries. 

Hollyhock, (hol'e-hok) n. [A.-S. liolihdc.] A plant 
healing flowers of various colours— called also rose- 
mallow. [oak; the ilex. 

Holm, (hGm) ?i. [A.-S. holen, holly.] The evergreen 
Holm, (horn) n. [A.-S. holm, Icel. hdlmi, hill.] An 
islet, or river isle ; — a low, flat tract of rich land on 
the banks of a river. 

Holocaust, (hol'G-kawst) n. [L. holo’ caustum, from G. 
holos, whole, and kaustos, burnt.] A burnt sacrifice 
or offering, the whole of which was consumed by fire. 
Holograph, (hol'6-graf) n. [G. holographos, wholly 
written, from holox, whole, and graphein, to Write.] 
Any writing, as a letter, deed, will, &c., wholly in 
the handwriting of the one ftom whom it proceeds. 
Holographic, (hol-6-grafik) a. Of the nature of , a 
holograph ; pertaining to holograpljs. 

Holster, (hol'ster) n. [Ger. huUt, hulft, covering, sad- 
dle, Icel. hulstr, case.] A leathern case for a pistol, 
carried by a horseman. 

Holt, (holt) n. (A.-S. ?iolt, grove, wood, W. cel, cilt, 
shelter, covert.] A wood or piece of woodland ; 
especially, a woody hill. 

Holy, (ho'le) a. [A.-S. hMig, hdlic, hdli, Ger. heilig, 
from hdl, sound, safe, whole.] Pure; immaculate; 
morally perfect ; good ; pious set apart to thG 
vice or worship of God ; hallowed ; sacred ;— free ficcm 
sinful affections ; irreproachable ; guiltless. ^ ' 

Holy-crnss-day, (h5Tq«>krosHld) n.* A festival in coin*' 
memoration of the exaltatiofi of buir Saviour's 
observed on Ibuirteehth Wlliiim , 
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Boiy Ghott (h5'le-gdst) n. [A.-S. haligy holy, and^a«e, 
a^orlt.] The third peraoii of the holy 'I’rinity ; the 
Spirit ; the Comfoi*ter. [Inquisition. 

HMy>offioe, (hole-of-fis) n. A name applied to tho 

Holy-one, (hdle-wun) n. An appellauion of the Divine 
Being; — a name applied to our Saviour; — one con- 
secrate to the service of God. 

Eoly-orders, (hole-or-derz) n, pi. The service by which 
a person is set apart to the duties of a clergyman ; tho 
state or office of a clergyman. 

Holy-rood, (h6^1e-r66d) n. Tho ciosa or crucifix: 
especially a cross placed in Roman Catholic churches 
at the entrance to tlie chancul. 

Holy-stone, (hole-ston) u. A stone used by seamen 
for cleaning tho decks of Bhii)8. 

Holy Thursday, (hd'le-thurz'ila) n. I'lie day on which 
the Ascension of our Saviour is commemorated, ton 
days before Whitsuntide. 

Holy-water, (ho'lo-waw'ter) n. Water consecrated by 
the priest for sprinkling pereons and things used for 
holy purposes. 

Holy-writ, (ho le-rit) n. The Scriptures. 

Homage, (hom'rvj) n. [F. honutuujf, from L. homo, 
a man.] An acknowledgement made by a tenant to 
his lord, on receiving investiture of fee, that he was 
his man or vjisaal -fealty re.spect t)r reverential 
regard; especia lli/, i\'s\n;ct paid by external action; 
obeisance ; — reverential worsliip ; devout affection. 

Home, (hdni) n. [A.-S. hdm, Go. haims, allied to G. 
kOnii, Lith. kaimns, village.] The house in which 
one resides ; residence ; — the place or country in 
which one dwells, and also all that })ertain8 to a dwell- 
ing-place the present state of existence ; — tlie grave; 

the future state. 

Home, (hoin) a. Pertaining to one’s dwelling, country, 
or family; domestic: — close; severe; poignant. 

Home, (horn) «</r. To one’s home or country ; — close; 
closely ; to the ])oint ; fully. 

Home-bred, (hom'bred) a. Tired at home ; native ; 
domestic ; — rude ; uncultivated ; plain ; artless. 

Home-built, (hdm'bilt) a. Constructed in tliis country; 
not of foreign build. [own brejist. 

Homefelt, (hdm'felt) a. Inward ; private ; felt in one’s 

Homeless, (homles) a. Destitute of a home. 

Homeliness, (h6mle-ne.s) n. Plainness of features; 
want of beauty;— rudeness ; coarseness. 

Homely, (hdra'le) a. [From homf. \ Belonging to home ; 
domestic ; familiar ; — plain ; rude ; unpolished ; — of 
plain features ; not handsome. 

Homely, (homle) aUv. Plainly; coarsely. 

Home-made, (hbm'mad) a. Made at home ; of domes- 
tic manufacture. [homeopathy. 

Homeopathic, (ho-me-o-path'ik) cf. Of or iiertaining to 

Homeopathist, (ho-me-op'a-thist) oi. A believer in or 
practitioner of homeopathy. 

Homeopathy, {hd-rae-op'a-the) n. [G. homopatheia, 
likeness of condition or feeling.] The theory and 
its practice that disease is cured by remedies which 
produce on a liealtliy person effects similar to tho 
symptoms of the complaint under whicli the patient 
suffers, the remedies being usually administered in 
minute doses. 

Homer, (ho'm§r) n. [H. khdmer, from khdmar, to move 
to and fro, to swell. ] A Hebrew measure containing, 
as a liquid measure, seventy-five wine gallons, and, 
as a dry measure, eleven and one-ninth bnshols. 

Homerio, (ho-mer'ik) a. Pertaining to Homer, the groat 

^roet of Greece, or to his poetry. 

Homesiok, (hdm'sik) a. Depressed in spirits, or grieved 
at a Separation fronj home. 

Homesiokness, (hom'sik-nes) 71. A morbid soiTowing 
for home when absent. 

Homespun, (homespun) a. Spun or wrought at home ; 

^arse -plain in manner or style ; rode. 

Homemum (hdm'sputi) n. Cloth made at home. 

(hOm'pted) n. The indosure or ground Im- 
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mediately connected with a mansion the home or 
seat of a family ; — a person's dwelling-place, with 
that part of his landed property whicli is about and 
contiguous to it. 

Homeward, (hom'w§rd) adv. Toward home. 

Homicidal, (hom-e-sid'al) a. Pertaining to homicide ; 
murderous. *■ 

Homicide, (liom'e-sid) Tt. [L. homicidium, from Aoiito, a 
man, and cmlere, to cut, kill.] Tho killing of any 
human being by the act of man ; manslaugnter ;— a 
person w'ho kills another ; a manslayer. 

Homiletic, (hom-e-letlk) a. [G. homilitikos, from 
homilnn, to bo together, to converse.] Social ; com- 
imnionablo : — pertoining to homiletics. 

Homiletics, (Iiom-e-let'iks) n. sing. The art of preaching 
or of preparing and delivering homilies or seniions. 

Homilist, (hoin'e-Ust) n. One who preaches to a con- 
gregation. 

Homily, (hom'e-le) 11 . [G. homUia, communion, i 

.assembly, converse, sermon.] A lecture or sermon; i 
a plain and homely discourse upon some religious 
com in on place. [sameness. 

Homo, (ho'md) A Gi-eek prefix denoting resemblance ; 

Homocentric, (lio-md-seutTik) a. [G. homos, one and 
tlie same, and keutron, centre.] Having the same 
centre. 

Homocercal, (hd-mo-sprk'al) a. [G. homos, and kevkos, 
tail.] Having tlie tail symmetrical, the vci-tebral 
column terminating at its commencement. 

Homogeneity, (ho-md-ien’e-it-e) n. Participation of the 
same principles or nature ; similitude in kind. 

Homogeneous, (hd-md-je'ne-us) a. [G. homos, the same, 
and (jenos, race, kind, from gennn, to beget.] Of tlie 
same kind or nature; consisting of elements of tho 
like nature. 

Homogeneousness, (lid-md-je'ne-ns-nes) n. Sameness 
of kind or nature ; uniformity of structure or material. 

Homoiousion, (hd-moi-dd'se-aii) 7t. [G. homoios, like, 
and ousia, substance.] One who held that the Sou 
was of like, but not the same, essence with the Father. 

Homologate, (hd-mol'd-gat) v. t. To approve ; to con- 
firm by assent. 

Homologous, (lid-moFd-gus) a. [G, homos, the same, 
and logos, speech, discourse, jiroportion.] Having the 
same relative position, proporiioii, value, or structure ; 
corresponding. 

Homonymous, (hd-mon'im-us) a. [G. homos, tho same, 
and onomo, name.] Having different significations, 
or applied to dilfureut things ; equivocal ; ambiguous. 

Homonymy, (lid-moiiTni-e) n. Sameness in sound or 
form ill words which differ in signification ; ambiguity. 

Homoousian, (hc-md-do'se-an) n. [G. homos, the same, 
and ousia, being, essence.] Onoof a sect in the fourth 
century, wlio maintains that the Son had the same 
essence with the Father ; an Arian. 

Homophonous, (hd-mofon-us) a. [G. homos, the same, 
and phone, sound, tone.] Of the same pitch ; uuisoii- 
Otts — said of musical tones : — applied to tv'oitls having 
the same sound, but different in orthogi’aphy. 

Homophony, (hd-mofon-e) w. Sameness of sound;— 
singing in unison. 

Homunculus, (ho-muiiTcu-lus) n. Manikin ; dwarf ; a 
little man. 

Hone, (hdn) w. [A.-S. hanan, to stone ; probably allied 
to G. nkone, whetstone.] A stone of a flue grit, used 
for sharpening iiistroments. 

Hone, (hon) v. t. To rub and sharpen on a hone : — 
imp. h pp. honed ; ppr. honing. 

Honest, (on'est) a, [D. honestus, from honos, 
honour.] Upright; just; true; sincere; free fronp^ . 
fraud or deceit; faithful, said of pei-sona ; — .fust; 
equitable, as a transaction ; — frank ; entire ; unre- 
served, as a confession ; — ^good; unimpeaohed, as char- 
acter; — decent; becoming; suitable; honourable;— 
gained by fair means, as livelihooil; — chaste; virtuouiij; 
—jolly; having an o]^u and happy countenance* 
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cqaectation of obtaining it, or a belief that it 
is obtainable that which gives hope or fhmiahes 
ground of expectation ;-~-that which is hoi)ed for;— • 
confidence ; expectation ; anticipation. 

Hope, (hop) v.t. To entertain or indulge hope ; — ^to 
place confidence t. To desire with expectation, 
or with belief in the possibility or the prospect of ob- 
taining ; — imp. & pp. hoped ; ppr. hoping. 

Hopefol, (hop'fool) a. Full of hope ; — having qualities 
which excite hope ; promising. 

Hopefully, (hop'foOl-le) adv. In a manner to excite or 
encourage nope ; with hope. fhopefuL 

Hopefulness, (h6p'fool-nes) n. State or quality of being 
Hopeless, (hbples) a. Destitute of hoiie ; despairing;— 
giving no ground of hope ; desperate luihopetl for; 
unexpected. 

Hopelessly, (hoples-le) adv. Without hope. 
Hopelessness, (iioples-nes) oi. A state of being liopeless ; 
despair. 

Hopper, (liop'er) n. One who hops a wooden trough 
through which grain passes into a mill by jolting t)r 
(Shaking; — a vessel in which seed-corn is carried for 
sowing ; — a conical vessel filled with sand and w'ater, 
and suspended over a glass-cutter’s wheel ; — an iron 
steam barge into which the useless matter raised by 
the dredging machine in a river or harbour is put, 
carried out to sea, and dropped by opening the hinges 
of its bottom. [miners to measure ore in. 

Hoppet, (hop^et) n. A hand-basket ; — a disii used by 
Hopping, (hop'ing) n. The act of leaping on one leg : 
a springing, frisking, or dancing a gathering of hops. 
Hopple, (hop'l) V. t. [From hop.] To tie the feet of 
loosely together, to prevent running or leaping 
imp. & pp. hoppled; ppr. hoppling. 

Hopple, (hop'l) n. A fetter for horses or other animals, 
when turned out to graze. 

Hop-yard, (hop'yird) n. A lieltl or uiclostiro where 
hops are cultivated. 

Horal, (horial) a. [L. lioi'ctlis, kora, hour.] Relating 
to an hour, or to hours. 

Horary, (horiar-e) a. [F. horair^, from L. horn, hour.] 
Pertaining to an hour ; noting the hours occurring 
once an hour ; continuing an hour ; hourly. 

Horatian, (ho-ra'she-an) a. Relating or pertaining to 
Horace the Latin poet, or resembling the style of his 
writings. 

Horde, (hord) n. [Turk, ordd, camp. Per. ordil, palace, 
camp, a horde of Tartars, Hind, urda, army, camp.] 
A wandering troop or gang ; esptciaU}/, a clan or tribe 
of a nomadic people possessing no fixed habitations. 
Horde, (herd) v. i. To herd together ; to dwell in tents, 
as migratory tribes. 

Horizon, (ho-ri'zun) n. [G. liorl:.6n (sc. huHos), the 
bounding line, fi'om horizein , to bound. J The ai>parent 
junction of the earth and sky; — a piano passing through 
the eye of the spectator and at right angles to the 
vertical at a given place — called the serwiftie horizon; — 
a plane parallel to the sensible horizon of a place, and 
passing through the earth’s centre— called also the 
rational or celestial horizon. 

Horizontal, (hor-e-zon'tal) a. Pertaining to, or near, 
the horizon ; — parallel to the horizon ; on a level 
measured or contained in a plane of the horizon. 
Horizontally, (hor-e-zon'tal-le) adv. In a horizontal 
direction or position ; on a level. 

Horn, (horn) n. [A.-S. & Icel. hom, Go. havm, L. 
eomUf G. keros.] A hard, projecting, and usually 
pointed organ, growing from the heads of certain ani- 
mals ; — the antenna of an insect ; the feeler of a snail ; 
—an extremity of the aaoon when waxing or waning ; 
—a wind instrument of music ; — a drinking-cup — a 
utensil for holding powder;— the material of which 
horns are compos^;— a symbol of strength, power, 
exaltation. 

Bonibill, (horn^l) %. A large bird found in Africa 
end ABi% of the genus JBucer<Hf with a large hill 


covered with protuberances, often as large at the bU| 
itself. 

Hornblende, (horn'blend) n. [Ger. Aorn, horn, and 
blende^ blende.] A common mineral occurring massive, 
or in prismatic crystals, and of various colours. It 
consists of silica, with magnesia, hme, or itun. J 

Horn-book, (horn^boOk) n. A primer — so called because ' ' 
formerly covered with horn to i)rotect it ; — any ele- ^ 
mentary text- book ; a hand-book. 

Horned, (hornd) a. Furnished with horns;— shaped 
like a horn. 

Hornet, (horn'et) n. [A.-S. hprnet, hirnetf from ?ipme, 
horn, horn, so called from its antennrer or horns.] A 
large, strong wasp of a dark brown and yellow colour. 

Horn-owl, (horn'owl) «. A species of owl, so called 
from two tufts of feathers on its heatl. 

Hornpipe, (liorn'pip) w. [W. pib-^gorn.] An instniment 
of music consisting of a wooden pipe witli holes, and 
a horn at each end ; — a lively .air or tune of compound 
triple time; — a characteristic dance ; a sailor's dance/ 
a reel. 

Hom-quicksilver, (honikwik-sil-ver) n. The native 
calomel or bichloride of mercury. 

Horn-silver, (horn'sil-ver) n. A whitish, grayish, or 
brownish mineral, the native chloride of silver — so 
called because it may bo easily cut like boiu ; 
kerargyrite. [resembling flint, 

Hom-stone, (horn'ston) n. A silicious stone closely 

Homwork, (horn'wurk) r,. An outwork composed oi 
two demi-bastions joined by a curtain. 

Horny, (horn'e) «. Consisting of horn or horns ; — com- 
posed of liorn, or of a substance like horn ; — hard ; 
callous. 

Horography, (hor-og'ra-fe) 71. [G. hbra, hour, and 

grapliein, to describe.] An account of the hours;-— 
art of constructing dials ; diallliig. 

Horologe, (hor'6-loj) n. [L. horologium, G. hdra, hour, 
aud Irgein, to say, tell.] A time-piece of any kind. 

Horological. (hor-6-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to a horo»- 
loge, or to horology. 

Horoiogist, (hor-oro-jist) n. One versed in horology. 

Horology, (hor-ol'6-je) n. The science of measuring 
time by mechanical apparatus. 

Horometry, (hor-om'et-re) n. [G. hdra, hour, and 
nutron, measure.] ITie art, practice, or method of 
measuring time by hours and subordinate divisions. 

Horoscope, (hor'os-kop) v. [G. horoskopos, ubserving 
houi’s or times, from kora, hour, and akopos, observing,] 
An observation of the heavens at the moment of a 
pei-soii's birth, by which the astrologer claimed to 
foretell the events of his life : — the scheme of twelve 
houses or signs of the zodiac, into which the whole 
circuit of the heavens was divided for this purpose. 

Horoscopist, ( hor - os ' kop - ist ) n. One employed in 
horoscopy ; an astrologer. 

Horoscopy, (hor-os'kop-e) n. Art or practice of pre- 
dicting future events by the disposition of the stare and 
planets ; — aspect of the stars at the time of birth. 

Horrent, (horient) a. [L. hon-ens, ppr. of hoi^ere, to 
bristle.] Standi t>g erect, as bristles ; bristled. 

Horrible, (horire-bl) a. [L. hoiTibilis.] Exciting or 
tending to excite horror; — dreadful ; frightful ; feaniil; 
terrible ; awful ; terrific ; shocking ; hideous ; horrid. 

Horribleness, (horire-bl-nes) 71. State or qxiality of 
being horrible. 

Horribly, (hor're-ble) adv. In a manner to excite 
hOTTor ; dreadfully ; terribly. 

Horrid, (hor'rid) a. Rough; lagged; bristling; prickly; 
—fitted to excite horror ; fri^tfhl ; hideous ; 
offensive ;— shocking ; dreadful; terrible; horrible. 

Horridly, (hor’rid-le) adv. In a manner to exdte 
horror ; dreadfully ; shockingly. 

Horri^ess, (hor'rid-nea) 71, Quality or state of bedbug 
horrid ; hideousnesa 

Horziflo, (hor-rifik) a. [L. horriUctia, from honor afid 
/ac(n’e, to make.] Oauamg horror ; frightfril. 
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Btariflf, <hor're>fi) v. t To make horrible ; to strike 
witdi hori’or; to shock:— pp. horrified; ppr. 
horritymg, 

MfirrWf (hor'rsr) n. [L. horr(n\ from horrere, to bristle, 
to shiver, to be dreadlblj A shaking, shivering, 
or shuddering, as in the cold fit wliich pjeectles a 
ffever a. painful emotion of fear, drwul, and abhor- 
rence ; — that which excites Jiorror or dread. 
Horror-stricken, (hor'rcr-strik'n) a. struck or seized 
with hoiTor, 

Hors-de-comuat, (hor-de-kong'ba) n. [F.] Out of tho 
combat ; disabled from lighting. 

Horse, (hors) n. [A.-^5. hors, F. rosse, Gor. ross, fikr. 
firSsh, to neigh.] A well-known hoofed quiulruj^etl 
used for draught or tlie saddle the male of the 
genus hoi’se in distinction from the female ; — mounted 
soldiery; cavalry; — a frame with legs \ised for sup- 
porting something; — a wooden machine <»n whicli 
Boldiers ride for punishment a rope stretched under 
the yard on which sailors staTul when handing the 
sails. 

Horse, (hors) v. t. To mount a horse to carry on the 
back ; — ^to ride or sit astride ; — t<j piovido horses for, 
as stage coaches ; to furnish witli a horse, as a frier.d 
in hunting; — ^to cover a mare; — v. i. To get on 
horseback : — imp. <fe y>;). horsed ; ppr. horsing, 
Horseback, (hors'bak) n. The back of a horee ; — state 
of being mounted on the back of a lior.se ; riding 
posture. [/ilrv. 

Horse-barracks, (liors'bar-aks) ?j. pi, Uan'uck.s for <;av- 
Horse-bean, (hors'beii) n, A kind of small field beau 
usually given to horses. 

Horse-blook, (hora'blok) ii. A block on which one 
steps in mounting and dismounting from a hoim 
Horse-boat, (hors'bdt) n. A boat for conveying horses 
over water a boat drawn by horses ; fly-boat. 
Horse-box, (hors'boks) n. A stall for the use of horses; 

a van for conveying horses on railways, steamers, <tc. 
Horse-breaker, (hors'bruk-er) w. One who.so employ- 
ment is to break horses, or to teach them to draw or 
carry. 

HorscMihestnut, (hors'ches-nut) n. A largo nut, tho 
fruit of a tree which was brought from Constantinoido 
in the beginning of tlio lOtU century. 

Horse-clow, (hors'kloth) n, A cloth to cover a horse. 
Horse-dealer, (liors'dcl-er) n. One who buys and sells 
horses. 

Horse-fly, (hors'fli) «. A large fly that stings horses 
and sucks their blood. 

Horse-guards, (hors'gArdz) w. pi. A body of cavalry 
usually attached to the court and government oliicos 
in London. [that of the mane and tail. 

Horse-hair, (hors'har) n. The hair of horses, esiiocially 
Horse-jookey, (hoi-s'jok-e) ?i. A dealer in the purchase 
and sale of horses. flangli. 

Horse-laugh, (horslaf) n. A loud, coai’se, boisterous 
Horse-leech, (hors'lech) n. A large leech; — a fiirrier ; a 
veterina^ surgeon. [or draw. 

Horse- load, (horslbd) n. Load such as a horse can ijarry 
Horse-maokerel, (hors‘'mak-cr-el) '//. A spiny finned 
fish about the size of the mackerel. 

Horseman, (hoi-s'man) ?i. A rider on horseback ; a 
skilled rider a mounted soldier. 

Horsemanship, (hors'man-ship) n. The act or art of 
riding, and of training and managing horses ; manego. ! 
Sorse-iBLiU, (hors'mil) n. A mill turned by a horse. 
39Eorse-play, (hors'pla) n. Rough, rude play. 
Horse-pond, (hors'pond) n. Pond for watering horses. 
Horse-power, (horffpow-§r) 71 . The power wlncli a 
horse IS capable of exerting ; — a standard by which the 
capabilities of steam-engines and other prime-movers 
are measured, estimated as 32,000 x^ounds raised one 
f^t in a minute. [of horses in running. 

Ibrse-racef (liors'rfUi) n. A race by horses ; a match 
Horse-raoeri (hors'ras-er) n. A horse that runs races ; 
penon who runs hoxses in races. 
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H<n«e-radish, (hors'rad-ish) n. A species of ecurvy 
grass, having a root of a pungent taste, used, when 
»ated, as a condiment. 

Horse-road, (hors'rod) n. A way or road in which 
horses may travel ; bridle path. 

Horseshoe, (hors'shoo) «. An iron shoe for horses. In 
shape somewhat like the letter U ; — any thing shaped 
like a horseshoe. [shoeing horses. 

Horseshoeing, (hors'sh66-iiig) n. The act or trade of 
Horse-tail, (hoi's'till) 71 . A leafless plant with hollow 
rusb-liko stems, of the genus Equisetim ; — a Turkish 
standard. 

Horse-tamer, (hors't.am-er) u. One wlio breaks young 
horses ; a iierson who tames wild horses. 

Horsewhip, (ijors'hw’ip) n. A whip for driving or 
striking borse-s. 

Horsewhip, (hoi-s'hwip) t. To strike with a horse- 
whip : — imp. &L pp. horsewhipped ; ppr. horsewhipping. 
Horsewoman, (hors'woOm-an) «. A woman who rides 
on horseback. 

Hortation, (hov-ta'shnn) «. [L. hortatio, from liortariy 
to incite, exhort. ] The act of exhorting or giving advice. 
Hortative, (bort'a-tiv) a. Giving exhortation ; advisory. 
Hortative, (lun-t'a-tiv) 71 . A prece})t ; exhortation. 

' Hortatory, (hort'a-tor-e) a. Giving exhortation or 
I advice. 

Horticultural, (hor-te-kul'tur-al) a . Pertaining to horti- 
culture, or the culture of gardens. 

Horticulture, (boFtc-kul-tur) w. [ L. garden, and 

cuKura, culture.] The art of cultivating gardens. 
Horticulturist, (hor-te-kul'tur-ist) 71 . One who practises 
the art of cultivating gardens, 

Hortus Siccus, (bor'tns-sik'kus) w. [li. a dry garden.! 
A collectiorj of si)ecimfc5ns of plants carefully dried and 
preserved ; a liei bariuin. 

Hosanna, (luVzan'na) u. [G. hOmnna, from H. hdihi- 
(ih7wd, save uow’, save, w'e pray.] An exclamation of 
praise to God. 

Hose, (h6z) n. rA.-R. liouf;, ho,se, Ger. hosCy Icel. hosa, 
stocking, boot.] Close-fitting breeche.s, as formerly 
woni, reaching to the knee ; — stockings ; — a flexible 
j)i})e or tube attached to a pump or hydraulic engine 
for conveying water to any requii ed point. 

Hoseman, (hoz'inan) 71 . The jierson who carries the 
pipe of a fire-engine. 

Hosier, (ho'zhe-er) 7 \. One wlio deals in hose, or in 
goods knit or woven like hose. 

Hosiery, (InYzhe-er-e) «. Tlio business of a lio.sier; — 
stockings in general ; a manufiictory for weaving or 
knitting stockings and similar wares. 

Hospice, (hos'pis) 71 . [F. from L. Jmpes, stranger, 

guest,] A i)lace of refuge or entertainment for 
travellers among the Alp.s. 

Hospitable, (hos'pit-a-bl) a. [L. ImpiCalis, from liospeSy 
guest.] Receiving and entertaining strangora without 
reward ; kind to strangers and guests ; — proceeding 
from or indicating kindness to guests ;—generoils ; 
abundant; inviting. 

Hospitableness, (hos'pit-a-bl-nes) 71 . Kindness to 
strangers ; — disiiosition to welcome and entertain. 
Hospitably, (lios'pit-a-ble) adv. In a hospitable manner. 
Hospital, (os'jjit-al) n. [L. hospitalis, relatii^ to a 
guest, from lioKpeH, guest.] A building in which the 
sick or infirm are received and treated ; — a house for 
disabled seamen or soldiers, &c., maintained at the 
public cost ;— a house for the insane, foundlings, 
infected iiereons, &c., maintained by private charity. 
Hospitality, (hos-^it-aVe-te) n. The act or practice of 
one who is hospitable -receiving strangera without 
reward friendly welcome and generous entertain- 
ment of guests. 

Hospitaller, (hos'pit-al-^r) n. One residing in a hospital 
for the purpose of receiving the poor and strangers ; 
— one of an order of knights who built a hospital 
at Jerusalem in a. d. 1042, for pilgrims -KnipAts 0 / 
ib't. Jo/iti, and KnighU o/MaltOy 
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Boiiatate, (hos'pe-tat) v. L To I'oside or lodge under 
the roof of another t. To receive with hospital- 
ity : to lodge. 

Hoapodar, (hos-po-darO [Slav. ^ Rtiss. pospodarj^ 
gogpodj, lord, G. deapotei.] A title of a prince or 
governor in Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Boat, (host) V. [P. hdte, from L. hospes.] One from 
whom another receives food, lodging, or entertainment ; 
a landlord ; — an innkeeper. 

Hoati (h6st) n, [L. hoxtis, enemy, army.] An army; — 
any great number or multitude. 

Hostf (host) n. [Ij. hoxtia, sacriflce, victim.] The con- 
secrated wafer, believed to be the body of Christ, 
which in mass is offered as a sacrifice in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Boate^e, (host'aj) n. [F. hostage, otage, from L. ohses, 
dbsidiSt hostage.] A person given as a pledge or 
aecurity for the performance of conditions. 

Bostelry, (hos'tel-ro) n. An old term for an inn or 
lodging — now hotel. [keeper. 

Hostess, (host'es) n. A female host a female inn- 
Hostile, (hos'til) a. [L. /loxti/is, fr<jm hostis, enemy.] 
Belon^ng or appropriate to an enemy ; — warlike ; 
inimical ; unfriendly ; contrary ; repugnant. 

Hostilely, (hoa'tll-le) ndv. In a h<. stile manner. 
Hostility, (hos-til'e-te) State of being lawtilo an 
act of an open enemy; especiaUg, in the plural, acts of 
warfare; — animosity; enmity; opptisition; aggression. 
Hostler, (osier) n. [F. hotrJin\\ One who iia.s the 
care of horses at an inn ; — a stable-boy ; a groon). 

Hot, Oiot) a. [A.-S. hilt, Gor. hnsz, allied to G. kahnn^ 
to bum.] Having much sensible heat; very warm; 
burning ; — ardent ; vehement ; quick, as temper ; — 
violent ; furious, as an assault ; — brisk ; keen ; ani- 
mated, as a cliase ; — lustful ; lewd ; — acrid ; biting ; 


pungent. 

Hot-bed, (Ijot'bed) n. A bed of earth well manure<l 
and covered with glass for raising early plants; — a 
place which favours rapid development; — a nursery 
of evil. 

Hot-blast, (hot^blast) n. A stream of heated air thrown 
into a furnace by means of a blowing machine. 

Hot-blooded, (hot'blud-ed) a. Having liot blood; liigh 
spirited ; irritable ; lustful. [rasli. 

Hot-brained, (hot'brand) c(. ..Vi’dent in temper; violent; 

Hotch, (hoch) r. i. [D. heuUen, to jog, to jolt.] To 
move the body with sudden jerks. 

Hotchpotch, (hoch'poch) w. [F, hocfiepot, from hocher, 
to shake.] A confused mixture of ingredients ;— a 
Scottish dish of mutton boiled or stowed with peas, 
carrots, turnips, &c., chopped into .small piece.s. 

Hotel, (ho-tel') n. [F. lidtel, from hoxtil, a jialace.] An 
inn or public house ; especially, one of some stylo or 
pretensions. 

Hot-headed, (hot'hed-ed) a. Vehement ; violent ; i)as- 
sionate; rash. 

Hot-house, (hot'hous) n. A house kept warm to .shelter 
tender plants and shrubs from tlie cold air ; — a luignio, 
or house providing hot or vapour baths;— a brotliel. 

Hotly, (hot'le) adv. In a hot manner ; ardently ; 
vehemently ; violently ;— lustfully. 

Hotness, (hot'ues) n. Condition or quality of being 
hot; — violence; vehemence; fury. 

Hot-pross, (hot'pres) r. t. To press between hot platea, 
for giving a smooth and glossy surface k, pp. 

hot-pressed ; ppr, hot-preesing. 

Hot-pressed, (hot'prest) a. Pressed between heated 
plates or rollers, so as to give a smooth and glossy 
surface, as to paper, linen, and other fabrics. 

Hot-spur, (hot'spur) n. [Hot and spur.] A man violent, 
passionate, rash, or precipitete ; — a kind of early pea. 

Hottentot, (hot'n-tot) n. A native of Southern Africa ; 
a cruel, sn,vage, bioital man. 

Bet-wall, (hot-wawl) n. A wail constructed with flues 
for the oondueting W heat, to secure or hasten the 
growth of fniit-trees. 
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Rot>wdl» (hotVel) ». A reoeptaole for the hot watet 
drawn from the condenser by the air-pump. i 

Hough, (hok) 7i> [A. *3. Ad/t, Ad, the heel or the hough.] I 
The lower part of the thigh ; the ham the joint of j 
the hind leg of a beast coimeoting the tUgh and leg. 

Rough, (hok) V. t. To disable by cutting the sinew's of* 
the ham ; to hamstring & jpp. houghed ; ppr. ^ 
houghing. ^ 

Round, (hound) n. [A. -8. hund. Go. hunds, allied to 
L. canis, G. ^-udn.] A dog used for hunting; ju-oiwrly, 
one which liunts game by the scent. 

Hound, (hound) v. t. To incite, as a hound, to pursuit ; 
—to hunt ; to chase to urge on ; to incite '.—-imp. 
&pp. hounded; ppr. hounding. 

Hour, (our) n. [L. hora, 0. hora, a season, time of day, 
an hour.] Tlie twenty-fourth part of the natxiral day; 
sixty minutes ; the tium of the day, as indicated by a 
timepiece ; — fixed nr appointed time ; corguncture ; — 
pf. Stated times for devotion in the Romish Church. 

Hour-glass, (nur'glas) «. An instrument for measuring 
time, especially the iTitorval of an hour, by the 
running of sand out of one glass vessel into another. 

Hour-hand, (ouFhand) ??. The hand or index which 
shows the hour on a clironoraeter or w.atoh. 

Houri, (ou're) v. [J*er. hiiH. from A. hUr, pi. of ahwar, 
beautiful-eyed, black-eyed. J A nymph of paradise*— 
so called by the MoliainmedaTis. 

Hourly, (our'le) a. llapi)ening or done every hour; 
occurring hour by hour ; frequent ; often repeated. 

Hourly, (our'lij) odv. Every hour; frequently. 

Hour-plate, (our'piat) n. The dial of a timepiece. 

House, (hous) n. [A.-H., Go., Icel. h Ger. hUs.] A 
building used tis a habitation or shelter for animals of 
any kind ; especially, one for the habitation of man ; 
a dwelling ; niansion ; — a temple ; a church ; — a col- 
lege ; a moiuistery style or manner of living ; enter- 
tainment ; table; — liousehold ; family; — a race; a noble 
family; — the station of a planet in the heavens ; — a 
legislative l)ody ; — the quorum or number necessary to 
form a legal session ; — a firm or commercial conipanv ; 

— the body or habitation of the soul ; — the grave ; the 
final home ;— an inn ; hotel ; lodging ;— a square in a 
chess-board. 

House, (houz) v. t. To shelter ; to protect by covering: 
to admit to residence ; to harbour ; — to deposit and 
cover; — to drive to a shelter: — v.i. To take shelter 
or lodgings ; to abide ; to dwell :—imp. & pp. housed } 
PP7\ housing. [breaks into .a house. 

House-breaker, (hous'bruk-er) n. One who feloniously 

House-breaking, (hous'brak-iug) n. The act of felom* 
ously breaking into a house. 

Household, (hous'hdld) v. Those who dwell under the 
same roof, and comi)oso a family. 

Household, (hous'lidld) a. llolouging to the house and 
family ; domestic. [the occupier of a house. 

Householder, (hous'hold-er) n. The master of a family; 

Housekeeper, (hous'kep-er) n. One who occupies a 
house with his family ; a householder ; — a female ser- 
vant who has the chief care of the family. 

Housekeeping, (hous'kep-ing) n. Care of domestic con- 
cerns ;— hospitality ; a plentiful and hospitable table. 

Houseless, (lious'les) a. Destitute of a house or habitar 
tion ; without shelter. 

Housemaid, (hous'mad) ?i. A female servant. 

House-room, (hotis'room) it. Room or place in a house. 

House-surgeon, (hous-sur'jun) n. The resident mediosl 
officer in an hospital or infirmary. 

Kouse-warmmg, (hou8'wawnn-ing)n. Afeastormerry^ 
making at the time a family enters a new house. 

Housewife, (hous'wif) n. The mistress of a family 
a little case or bag for materials used in sewing, 

Housewifely, (housVif-le) a. Pertaining to a housewilt ; 
or to female management of home affairs. 

Housewifery, (housVif-re) n. The business of fftbs 
mistress of a frmily; female management of doateilld 
oonoems. 


(hous'ing) n. [FromAottM,] A 8addle>cloth: 
* hom^oth ;-->we act of putting under shelter ; — 
any habital^on :~the numbw or extent of inhabited 
dwellings in a locality;-~a three strand rope-yam used 
for seizings ;<~-a niche for a statue ; — the part of the 
. framing which holds a Journal-box in place. 

J^vel, (nuyel) n. [W. hogyl^ hog I, hovel, shed, A.-S. 
h6/t house, cave, den.] An open shed for sheltering 
oattle; protecting produce, Ac., from the weather a 
jBmaU, me^n house; 

Hovel, (hut's!) v. t. To put in a hovel ; to shelter : — 
^irAp. &pp. hovelled; ppr. hovellmg. 

Hoven, ifhov'n) a. Swelled or puffed out. 

Hover, muv'gr) v. i. [W. hofian, hojimo, to hang oVer, 
hover.] To hang fluttering in the air, or upon the 
wing to move to and fro in the neighbourhood of ; 
to in a state of suspense or expectation : — imp, & 
jgp, hovered ; ppr. hovering. 

S^, (how) adv. [A. -S. h'CL, htcii, of wha^ iohdt, who, 
what, pronoun interrogative.] In what manner or 
way ; by what means to what degree or extent ; in 
what proportion ; — ^for what reason; — ^in what state, 
condition, or plight 'for what price. 

Bowbeit, (how-be'it) conj. [Compounded of how, he, 
and it.} Be it as it may; nevertheless; notwith- 
standing; yet ; but ; however. 

Howdah, (how'deh) n. [Hind. & A. haudah or 
fMudadj,] A seat on the back of an elephant or 
camel to ride in. [midwife .'—also Howdie. 

Howdy, (how'de) n. [GaeL cadigham, to help.] A 
Howe, ^ow) 71. [Go. hoil, a cavern. ] Any hollow i)lace; 
— a phdn or flat ground between hills.. 

However, (how-eVgr) adv. In whatever manner or 
degree ; — at all events ; at least nevertheless ; not- 
withstanding ; yet ; still ; though. 

Howitzer, (how'itz-§r)n. [Ger. haubitze.] A short, light 
cannon intended to throw large projectiles with small 
charges. [Scot.]. 

Bowk, (howk) V. t. [Go. holka.] To dig to biuTovr 
Howl, (howl) V. i. [D. huilen, Ger. heulen, L. tdulare, 
G. hulan.} To cry as a dog or wolf; to utter a load 
and jnournftil sound ; — to wail : — to roar, as a tempest ; 
«— v. t. To utter or speak with outcry : — imp. & pp. 
howled; ppr. howling. 

Howl, (howl) 71. The cry of a dog or wolf; a loud, 
piercing cry of distress ; a yell. 

Howlet, (howTet) 71 . [Equivalent to oickt, diminu- 
tive of owl] An owl ; an owlet. 

Howling, (howl'ing) 71 . Tlie yell of a wolf or dog ; — 
the cry of one in distress; — any loud or horrid sound ; 
— ^the roaring of the wind in a tempest. 

Bowling, (howl'inj^) a. Filled with howls or beasts 
howling ; dreary ; wild ; roaring. [variety of tea. 
Howqua, (how'kwa) a. Of, or pertaining to, a fine 
Howsoever, (how-sd-ev'sr) adv. [Compounded of how, 
so, and ever.] In what manner soever ; to whatever 
degree; however; although; nevertheless; notwith- 
standing. [vessel usually rigged as a sloop. 

Hoy, (hoy) n. [D., Ger., & F. heu.] A ssiall oonsting 
Hoymaa, (ho/man) «. One who navigates a hoy. 
Huanaoo, (haw-na'ko) n. The Llama of South America, 
about the size of a aeer. 

Hub, (hub) 71. The central part or nave of a wheel ; — 

, the hilt of a weapon ;— -a projecting obstruction ;— a 
goal or mark at which quoits, &c., are cast a pro- 
Taotion on a wheel for a pm. 

Hvbhle-bttbUe, (hubl-bub-1) n. A tobacco-pipe so ar- 
ranged that the smoke passes through water, making 
a babbling noise hence its name. 

Hubbub, (bttl/bub) n. A great noise of many confused 
voices; atomnlt; uproar; riot. 

Httokabacki (bnk'a-bak) n. A kind of linen with 
zidsed Hgxuj0»» used fbr table-doths and towels. 
Hud^bsmo, <hukl*bakt) a. [Ger. hdeker, hump, 
and Bng. baelb.J Having round imoulders. 
Hnddihwfy^ (hnkl*bfir*«) ». [Q«r. puMbeere.] A 


low branching shmb, producing a small, black, bezty, 

I of pleasant flavour:— written also Whortleberry. 
Buoklebone, (huk'l-bdn) n. The hip-bone. 

Huckster, (huk'stgr) 71 . [Ger. hocten, Dan. hokkir, 
to carry on the back.] One that camries his wares on 
his back ;— a retailer of small articles ; a peddler ; a 
hawker ;— -a mean, trickish fellow. 

Huckster, (huk'stgr) v. i. To deal in small articles, 
or in petty baigains. 

Huddle, (hud'l) v. i. [Ger. hudeln:] To press or hurry 
in disorder ; to crowd :—v. t. To throw together ; to 
crowd promiscuously to put on hurriedly and un- 
tidily, as clothes;— to bundle up hastily and put out 
of sight;— to nerform Carelessly or perfunctorily: — 
imp. & pp. huadled ; ppr. huddling. 

Huadle, (hud'l) n. A crowd ; tumult ; Conftirion. 
Huddler, (hud'l-er) n. One who throws things into 
confusion ; a bungler. 

Hudihrastic, (liii-de-bras'tik) a. Similar in manner to 
Hudibras, the hero of a burlesque poem ; hence, in 
the style of doggerel poetry. 

Hue, (hu) n. [A.-S. kiw, kiow. Go. hivi, fom, colour.] 
Colour ; tint ; dye. 

Hue, (hu) 71. [Nonn. F, hue, cry, clamour.] A shouting 
or vociferation specifically a legal pursuit of a 
criminal, an alarm given to the neighbourhood or 
country — usually written hue and cry. 

Huel, (hu'el) rt. A mine; a tin-mine. [distinct. 

Hueless, (hu'les) a. Destitute of colour; shadowy ; in- 
Huff, (huf) 71. A fit of petulance, ill temper, or anger ; 
— a boaster. 

Huff, (hup v. t. [A modification of O. Eng. Zioore, 
hove, equivalent to heave.] To swell ; to puff up ; — to 
treat with insolence and arrogance; to bully; — v.i. 
To dilate; to swell up;— to bluster; to storm:— 
twin. k. pp. huffed; ppr. huffing. 

Huffer, (buffer) n. A bully ; a swaggerer ; a blusterer. 
HuflSness, (hufe-nes) n. State of being puffed up ; 
puffiness :— petulance ; ill humour ; sulky indignation. 
Huffish, (hufish) a. Disposed to put on swelling, 
petulant, or sullen airs: arrogant; sulky. 

Huffishness, (hufish -nes) 71. Arrogance; bluster ; petu- 
lance. [by arrogance or petulance ; sulky. 

Huffy, (huf e) a. Puffed up ; swelled characterize 
Hug, (hug) V. t. [Dan. heger, to hug, Ger. hocke7i, to 
carry, A.-S. began, to inclose.] To press clow in an 
embrace ; to clasp ;— to hold fast ;— to treat with fond- 
ness ; — to gripe in wrestling ; — to keep close to the 
wind or the land, as a ship : — imp. & pp. hugged ; 
ppr. hugging. 

Hug, (hug) n. A close embrace ; a clasp or gripe a 


jppr. hugging. 

Hug, (hug) n. A close embrace ; a clasp or gripe a 
particular kind of catch or gripe in wi’estling. 

Huge, (huj) a- [Ger. hoch, D. hoog, high.] Very laige 
or great ; monstrous ; immense ;— extended ; carriM 
to a high depee ; — enormous ; gigantic ; prodigious. 
Hugely, (hujle) adv. Very greatly ; enormously ; im- 
measely. [ness. 

Hugeness, (huj'nes)n. Enormous bulk: largeness; vast- 
Huggery, (hu^gr-e) n. Flattery ; fawning. 

Huguenot, (hu'ge-not) n. [F.] A French Protestant or 
Calvinist in the sixteenth century. 

Huguenotism, (hu'ge-not-izm) 71. The religion of the 
Huguenots in France. 

Hulk, (hulk) n. [A.-S. hulce, a ship, Ger, holche, G. 
holkas, a ship of burden.] The body of a ship or 
vessel ; especially, the body of an old ship or vessel 
laid by as unfit for service; — any thing bulky or un* 
wieldy;— pi. Old government vessels formerly used 
as prisons. 

Hull, (hul) 71. [A-S. hule, hut, Go. huljan, to cover.] 
The outer covering of any thing, particularly of a rxat 
or of grain ; the husk the or body of a veseel 
Hull, (bul) V. t. To strip off or separata the huU or 
hulls of to pierce the hull of^ as of a ship i. To 
drive to and ^ without sails or rudder intjp, dc PP* 
hulled ; ppr. hulling, 
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HuUeTf (hul^^fr) ti. One who or that which hulls; 
especially an a«prioultural machine for separating seeds 
ftoxa their hulls. 

Hulotheism. (hil-lo^thS*iztn) n. [G. hule, matter, and 
thtoa, GodJ The doctrine that matter is God, or that 
there is no God unless the form and being of the 
material universe. 

Hum, (bum) v. i. [Ger. hummen, D. hommden.] To 
ma^ea dull, prolonged sound, like that of a bee in 
fUght ; to drone ; to buzz ; to mumble; to murmui- ; 
—to pause in speaking, and emit a loud audible 
breath ; to hum and haw : — r. t. To sing with shut 
mouth : to murmur without articulation ; — to impose 
upon ; to humbug : — imp. <fc pp. hummed ; ppr. hum- 
ming. 

Hum, (hum) n. The noise of bees in flight, of a swiftly 
revolving top, of a whirling wlioel, or tlie like ; — any 
inarticulate and buzzing sound ; low, confused noise, 
as of a crowd ; — an imposition or hoax. 

Hum, (hum) inter). Ahem ; hem ; a sound with a 
pause implying doubt or doliberatioT). 

Human, (hu'maiv) a. [L. humanun, from homo, man.] 
Belonging to man or mankind; having the qualities or 
attributes of man ; — not divine or sacred. 

Humane, (hu-man') a. [L. humanut.] Pertaining to 
man ; human ; — having the feelings and dispositions 
roper to man; inclined or disposed to treat other 
uman beings or animals with kindness ; — kind ; 
benevolent ; compassionate ; tender ; merciful. 1 

Humauelyi (hu-munTe) adv. In a humane manner ; 
kindly. 

Humanist, (hu'man-iat) 71. One who pursues the 
study of the humanities or polite literature; — one 
versed in the knowledge of human nature. 

Humanitarian, (hil-man-e-tar'e-an) n. One who holds 
that Jestis Christ was merely a man ; one who exalts 
the human element in Christ’s nature. 

Humanitarianism, ( hu-mau-e-tar'o-an-izm) n. The 
doctrine of the humanitarians. 

Humanity, (hu-man'e-te) n. Quality of being human; 
the nature of man; — ^the human race; mankind col- 
lectively; — the ciuality of being humane; kindness; 
benevolence;— mental cultivation ; liberal education ; 
—in Scotland, grammatical study of Latin ; — pi The 
branches of polite or elegant learning; belles-lettres. 

Humanize, (hu^man-Iz) v. t. To render human or 
hmuane ; to soften or subdue ; to make susceptible 
of gentle or kindly feelings ; — v. i. To become or be 
made more humane ; to become civilized ; t<i bo 
ameliorated: — ijup. & pp. hiunanizcd; ppr humanizing. 

Humanizer, (hu'man-iz-er) One who humanizes. 

Humankind, (hu'man-kind) n. The whole race of man; 
the human species; mankind. 

Humanly, (hu'man-le) adv. In a human manner; after 
the manner of men. 

Humble, (hum'bl) a. [L. hvmilis, on the ground, low, 
from humus, the earth, ground.] Low ; insignificant; 
mean ; — thinking lowly of one’s self ; not proud, 
arrogant, or assuming ; modest, lowly ; meek ; sub- 
missive. 

Humble, (humT)!) v. t. To bring low ; to reduce ; to 
abase ;— to break ; to subdue to mortify to lower 
in height ; to sink ; — to msike humble or lowly in 
ndnd ; to produce meekness and submission to the 
divine will; — to evince condescension; — ^to deprive 
of chastity ; to deflower : — imp. & pp. humbled ; ppr. 
humbling. 

Humblebee, (humljl-he) n. [Probably from hum.l A 
large, hairy bee, of a black colour, with bands of 
yellow or orange ; a bumblebee. 

Humbleness, (hum'bl-nee) n. State of being or feeling 
humble ; humility ; meekness. 

H^Ue-plaat, (hum^bl -plant) n. A species of sonsi- 

^ve plsnt of the ^nus Mimosa. 

Sramues, (um'blz; •».»;. Entiuils of a deer;— also 
tTmbles* 


Humbling, (lium'bling) n. Lowering of pride ; humili- 
ation. thiauner. 

Humbliagly, (humT>ling-le) adv. In a humiliating 
Humbly, (hum'ble) adv. lu a humble manner ; with 
liumiuty. 

Humbug, (hum^bug) n. [Probably from Aum, to impose 
on, deceive, and bug, a frightful object, bugbear.] A ' 
piece of trickery ; a hoax ;—tricki 8 hneS 8 one who ti^ 
deceives or hoaxes. 

Humbug, (hum'bug) v. t. To deceive ; to impose on ; 
to cajole; to hoax;— i?»p. ds pp. humbugged; ^p»*. 
humbugging. [position. 

Humbuggery, (hnm'bug-rr-e) n. The praotloo of im- 
Humdrum, (hum'drum) a. [Probably from hum and 
drum, for drone.] Dull; stupid; commonplace. 
Humeral, (hu'mer-al) a. [L. humerus, the shoulder.] 
Belonging to tlie shoulder. 

Humid, (hu'mid) a. [L. kumidus, from humere, to be 
moist.] Containing sensible moisture; damp ; moist; 
watery. [also Humidness. 

Humidity, (hii-mid'e-te) n. Moisture; dampness 
Humiliate, (hn-mil'e-at) v.t. [L. humiliare, humilia- 
<et/n.j To reduce to a lower position ; to humble ; to 
depress ; to abase ; to mortify .‘—imp. df pp. humili- 
ated ; ppr. humiliating. 

Humiliation, (hu-mil-e-a'shun) n. Act of humiliating 
or humbling; abasement of pride; mortification; — 
state of being humiliated ; descent from greatness ; 
meek submission ; penitence ; — indignity ; affront. 
Humility, (hu-mil'e-te) n. State or quality of being 
humble; lowliness of mind; modest estimate of one’s 
worth ; — sense of unwortliinesa ; penitence for sin ; 
self-abasement an act of submission. 

Humming, (humming) n. Sound made by bees or flies ; 

— any inarticulate sound ; — low murmuring or un- 
meaning noise. 

Humming-bird, (hum'ing-berd) n. A very small tropi- 
cal bird, remarkable for the 
metallic brilliancy of its plum- 
age, and for the swift motion 
and noise of its wings in flight. 

Humoral, (u'mur-al) a. Per- 
toining to, or proceeding from, 
the humours. 

Humoralism, (u’mur-al-izm) 11. 

State of being humoral ; — the 
dijctrine that disojises have Humming-bird, 
their seat in the humours or iluids of the body. 

Humorist, (u'mur-iat) 71. One who attributes dis- 
eases to the diseased state of the humours ;— one who 
has some strong peculiarity of character, odd, or whim- 
sical conceits ; an eccentric or crochety person -one 
who has a playful fancy or genius ; a wag ; a droll. , 
Humorless, (u'mur-los) a. Destitute of humour. 
Humorous, (u'lnur-us) a. Full of humour ; capricious; 
whimsical; jocose; jocular; playful; witty; pleasant; 
merry. [nor ; capriciously ; jocosely. 

Humorously, (u'miir-us-le) adv. In a humorous man- | 
Humorousnoss, (u'lnur-us-nes) n. State or quality of ■ 
being humorous. 

Humorsome, (u'mur-sum) a. Influenced by humour; 
peevish ; petulant ; — odd; funny ; jocular, 
i Humour, (u'mur) n. [F. humeur, from L. humere, to 
be moist.] Moisture ; especially, the moisture or fluid* ' 
I of animal bodies a vitiated or morbid animal fluid, 

' such as often causes an eruption on the skin ; — an 
! eruptive affection of the skin ; a rash state of mind 
' (formerly fancied to depend on the condition of the 
fluids of the body); temper;— fi’eak; whim; capri<g^;^ 
fancy ; — present disposition ; frame ; mood ; — triolpt 
practice; — petulance; wevishnesa ;— jocularity ; meis 
. riment ; pleasantry;— that quality of the ima^ation 
which gives to ideas a lumorous or grotesque tttim, 
and evokes mirth and laughter. 

Humour, (fl'mur) v. t. To comply with hum^Hfr 
1 of ; to indulge by gentle and skiUhl adaptation 




Indulge ; •&vour ; yield to ; suit ;* &U in with:— 

^ pp, htinumred ; ppr. humouring. 

!CCnmp, (hump) n. IL. umbo, any convex elevation, 
hoOB of a ehield.] A protuberance ; a bunch ; €«p«ct- 
the protubezance formed by a crooked back ; a 
huncfau [backed person. 

Humpback, (humpTjak) «. A crooked back a hump- 

Humpbaoked, (hump'bakt) a. Having a crooked back. 

Bumpy, (hump'e) a. Full of humps or bunches; 
covered with protuberances. 

Hun, (huu) n. |A.-S. hune, L. hunni, Gcr. Iieune, a 
giant.] One of the Scythians who conquered Pannonia, 
and gave its present name to Hungary. 

Hunch, (hunsn) n. [Ger. kuche, hocke, bunch.] A 
hump ; a protuberance a thick piece ; a hunk a 
push or jerk with the fist or elbow. 

Hunch, (hunsh) v, t. To push with the elbow or with 
a sudden jerk to crook, as the back ; — inq). &> pp. 
hunched ; pitr. hunching. 

Hunchback, (bunsh'bak) n. A humpback. 

Hundred, (hun'dred) n. [A.-S. hund, hundred, Ger. 
hun dert, L. centum, G. heka.fon.] The number of ten 
times ten, expressed l>y 100 or C ; — a division or i)art 
of a county in England, supposed to have originally j 
contained a hwndred families or freemen. ' 

Hundred, (hun'dred) a. Ten times ten. 

Hundred-fold, (hun'dred-fold) n. Product of the 
multiple of a hundred ; a hun<Ired times as much. 

Hundredth, (liun'dredth) «. Forming one of a hun- 
dred parts into which any thing « divided. 

Hundredth, (hun'dredth) n. One of a hundred equal 
parts into which one whole is or may be divided. 

Hundred-weight, (hiin'dred-vvat) n. An avoirdupois 
weight of 112 pounds— -usually written act. — twenty 
of which make a ton. [inhabitant of Hungary. 

Hung;arian, (hung-gar'e-an) n. A native or naturalized 

Hung-beef, (hun^bef) n. The fleshy part of beef 
slightly salted and hung up to dry ; dried beef. 

Hunger, (hung'ggr) n. [A.-S. hungur, hunger. Go. 
ftwArw*.] A craving or desire for food; — any strong 
or eager desire. 

Hunger, (hung'ggv) v. i. To crave food ; — to long for ; 
— v.t To make hungry; to famish: — imp. & pp. 
hungered; ppi\ hungering. 

Hungerer, (hung'ger-cr) n. One who craves or longs 
for ; — a seeker of office and emolument. 

Hungerly, (hung'gcr-le) adv. Needing food or supixirt ; 
cravincly ; beggarly. [voraciously. 

Hungrily, (huiig'gre-le) adr. In a hungry manner; 

Hungry, (huug'gre) n. I’eeling hunger ; having a keen 
appetite ;— -eager in desire ; covetous ; gieed> ;— lean ; 
emaciated, as looks ; — poor ; barren ; dry and cold, os 
land. 

Hunk, (hungk) n. A largo lump or piece ; a hunch. 

Hunks, (huugks) n. A covetous, sordid man ; a miser; 
a niggard. 

Hunt, (hunt) v. t. [A.-S. huntian, to hunt, hmtan, 
to follow.] To follow after, as game or wild animals ; 
to chase ; — to search diligently after ; to pursue ;— to 
keep or manage hounds in the chase; — v.i. To fol- 
low tlie chase ; to go out in punsuit of game to seek 
by close pursuit ; to search : — imp. & j)p. hunted ; 
ppr. hunting. 

Hunt, (hunt) n. A chose of wild animals for catcliing 
them; hence, pursuit; search; — an association of 
huntsmen a pack of hounds. 

Hunter, (hunt'^r) n. Otie who pursues wild animals; 
A huntemai) ; — ^a dog that is employed in the chose ; — 
a hone used in the chase a watch which has the 
cxystal protected by a metallic cover. 

Hunrix^g, (hunting) n. Act or practice of pursuing 
wild ammals ; seazuh or pun’uit in general. 

Huntmg*herii, (huntlng-norn) n. A bugle; a horn 
used to cheer the hounds in pursuit of game. 

Huntib^-aeaty (hunt'ing-set) n. A temporary house or 
cct^e for hunters and sportsmem 
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Himtress, (hunt'res) n. A female who hunts or follows 
the chase Diana, the goddess of hunting. 

Huntsman, (hunts'man) n. One who hunts or who 
practises hunting a servant whose office it is to 
manage the hounds in the chase. 

Hurdle, (har'd!) n. [A.-S. hi/rdel, hgrdhil, allied to L. 
cratei.] A texture of twigs, osiers, or sticks ; a crate 
of various fomis and used for various purposes ; — a 
sledge on which criminals were borne formerly to 
execution ; — a movable fence on a farm. 

Hurdy-gurdy, (hui-'de-gur'de) n. A stringed instru- 
ment of music whose sounds are produced by the 
friction of a wheel, and regulated by the fingers. 

Hurl, (hnii) r.t. [Probably from whirl] To send 
whirling or wliizzing through the air ; to throw witli 
violence to utter with vehemence, as violent lan- 

K e ; — to wheel or to be wheeled (Scot.) : — imp. & pp. 

id; ppr. hurling. [motion ; tumult; riot. 

Hurl, (hurl) v. Act of hurling ; a cast ; a fling ; — com- 
Hurler, (limi'er) w. One who hurls. 

Hurling, (hnri'ing) n. The act of throwing with force ; 
— a certain game of ball. 

Hurly-burly, (liur'Je-bur'le) n. [Eng. hurl, and Pro- 
vincial Eng. 6 m W y, big, strong.] Tumult ; bustle ; 
confusion. [tion, or applause. 

Hurra, (hoor-ra') interj. Huzza ! a shout of joy, exulta- 
Hurricane, (hur're-kan) n. [OrigiTially a Carib word.] 
A violent storm characterized by the extreme fury 
of the wind and its sudden changes. 

Hurricane-deck, (hur're-kaii-dek) n. The upper deck 
of steam-boats. 

Hurrier, (Ini r're-gr) n. One wlio Imrrios, urges, or impels. 
Hurry, (hur'ra) v t. [A.-S. hrernn, to move hastily, 
Icel. hurr, noise of sledges. ] To hasten ; to urge ozz- 
ward ; to drive w'ith precipitation and confusion to 
impel to violent or thoughtless action ; — v. i. To move 
or act with haste or precipitation: — imp. & pp. 
hurried; ppr. hurrying. 

Hurry, (htir're) n. The act of driving or pressing for- 
ward in haste ; — haste ; speed ; dispatch ; exjwdition ; 
urgency ; precipitation ; bustle; commotion. 
Hu^-skurry, (hur're-skur're) adv. Confusedly; in a 
bustle. 

Hurst, (hurst) n. [S. hurnt, or hyr$t, wood, grove.] 
A wood ; a grove ; — used in composition. 

Hurt, (hurt) v. t. [A.-S. hijrt, hurt, W. hwrdd, thrust, 
P. heurier.] To wound or bruise ; to pain by soma 
bodily harm to <lo mischief ; to damage ; to impair; 
— to wound the feelings of ; to annoy; to gz’ieve: — 
imp. <fe pp. hurt ; ppr. hurting. 

Hurt, (hurt) n. A wound ; a bruise ; — harm ; mis- 
chief; — injury ; wrong .—damage ; detriment ; loss. 
Hurtful, (hiirt'fool) a. Tending to impair or destroy ; 
— ^pernicioxis ; destnictive ; harmful ; prejudicial ; 
detrimental ; mischievous ; injurious. 

Hurtfully, (hurt'fo61-le) adv. Injuriously ; mischiev- 
ously. [chievousness. 

Hurtfulness, (hurt'fool-nes) n. Iiyuriousness ; mis- 
Hurtle, (hurt'l) v. i. [Diminutive of hurt.] To clash ; 
to jostle : — to move rapidly ; to skirmish. 

Hurtle, (hurt'l) v. t. To brandish to push forcibly ; 
to whirl. 

Hurtless, (hurt'les) a. Doing no injury; harmless; in- 
nocent; receiving no harm ; uninjured; unimpai^. 
Husband, (huz'baud)??. [A.-S. hUsbonda, the master of 
the house or family, from hijtx, house, and bonda, 
peasant, bitan to dwell.] A married man the male 
of animals ;— a manager ; an economist— with a quali- 
fying {^ective one charged with providing stores 
of all kinds for a ship in port. 

Husband, (huz'band) v. t. To direct and manage with 
frumlity ; — to cultivate, as land ; to till ; — imp. Sc jpp. 
husbanded; pw. husbanding. 

Husbanding, (huz'baud-ing) n. The practice of econo- 
mizing; frugal management of tipie, means, xesouxcjbs, 

&Q, - ^ ■ 


Ettfbandnuui, (husHbandoroan) n. A fknner ; a oulti- 
vator or tiller of the ground.. 

Etubbandry, (huz'band-re) «. The business of a hus- 
bandman or farmer ; a^culture the management 
of a household ; — domestic economy; frugality; thrift, 
Eusli, (hush) ct. [An onomatopoetio word.J Silent ; 
still : quiet. 

Suih, (hush) V. t. To still ; to silence -to appease; 
to allay; to suppress ; to conceal;— v. i. To be still ; 
to be silent— used in the imperative, as an 
exclamation ifc pp. hushed ; ppr. hushing. 

Hush-money, (hui^'muu-e) n. A bribe to secui'e 
silence. 

Husk, (Imsk) n. [T>. hulsche, Ger. huhe, A.-S. Mlnv, 
to conceal.] The external covering of certain fruits 
or seeds of plants. 

Husk, (husk) V. t. To strip off the external covering 
of '.—imp. & pp. hukked; ppr. husking. [roughly. 
Huskily, (Imsk'e-le) ndr. In a husky manner ; dryly; 
Huikineas, (Imsk'e-nes) n. State of being husky; — 
roughness of sound ; harshness ; hoju-souess. 

Husky, (Imsk'e) a. Abounding with, consisting of, or 
resembling husks rough in tone ; hoarse ; raucous. 
Hussar, (hooz^ziir) n. [Hung, huszdr.] Originally one 
of the national cavah y of llungary aiul Cro.atia ; now 
one of the light cavalry of Euroi>ean armies. 

Hussite, (huslt) 7i. A follower of John Iluss, the 
reformer of Bohemia, who was burned alive in 141.0. 
Hussy, (huz'e) n. [Contracted from huswife, housewife. ] 
An ill-behjvved woman or girl ; a jade ; — a case or 
bag containing thread, needles, &c. 

Hustings, (hua'tingz) n. pi. [A.-S. hustirg, from hUs, 
house, and thing, council.] The principal cojirt of the 
city of London ; — the place wht?re the election of a 
member of Parliament is held ; the platform on which 
candidates stand. 

Hustle (hual) v. t. [D. hntseleu, Imtsen, to sliake.] To 
shake together in confusion ; to hiuidle roughly: — imp. 
A pp. hustled ; ppr hustling. 

Huswife, (huz'wif) n. [Fi-om housewife.] A female 
economist or house keeper ; — a case for sewing 
materials. [economical ; prudent. 

Huswifely, (liuz'wif-le) n. liecomiiig a huswife ; frugal ; 
Hut, (hut) n. [Ger. hiitte, F. hutte, A.-S. hvs, house.] 
A small house, hovel, or cabin ; a temporary building 
for housing soldiers, of stronger materials than a tent. 
Hut, (hut) V. t. To place in huts, as troops ; — v. i. 
To lodge or encamp in huts: — imp. & pp. hutted; ppr. 
hutting. 

Hutch, (huch) n. [O. Eng. hv.cche, A.-S. hwecca, chest, 
hutch.] A chest or box ; a corn-bin a rat-trap ; — 
a box for holding rabbits : — a safe or cnpboarfl for 
holding the sacred utensils in a clnirch, <tc. ;— a box 
in which coal is drawn up from the mine ; also the 
quantity of coal in such a box— six hutclics make a cart. 
Ilutoh, (huch) V. t. To lay up, as in a chest ; to hoard. 
Huzza, (ho6z-za') n. [F. hou^a, an exclamation in 
hurling.] A shout of joy. 

Huzza, (h66-za') v. i. To utter a loud shout of joy, or 
an exclamation in joy or praise : — imp. & pp. huzzaed; 


ppj*. huzzaing. 

Hyacinth, (hi'a-sinth) n. [L. hyacinthus, G. huaHnthos.] 
A bulbous plant bearing beautiful 
spikes of fragrant flowers an ever- 
green, one vaiiety of which produces 
white, and another blue flowers a 
red variety of zircon, sometimes used 
as a gem, I \ 

Hyaoinihine, (hl-a-sinthln) u. Made . 

of, or resembling hyacinth ; of a I Jl 1 

violet, purple, dark auburn , or brown M i 

Hyades, (hfa-dez) a. pi. [G. Hyades, 
from huHn, to rain.] A cluster of 
five stars in the constellation Taurus, 
supposed by the ancients to indicate Hyacinth. 


the approach of rainy weather, when they rose with 
the sun. [Glassy ; crystalline ; transparent. 

Hyaline, Q^ra-lin) a. [L. hyalinus, G. hualos, glass.] 

Hyaloid, (hFal-oid) u. [G. hu<ilO€id6$, glassy, trans- 
parent.] Kesembling glass ; vitrifonn; transparent. 

Hybrid, (hybrid) n. [L. kyhrida, allied to G. hubins, 
wantonness. ] An animal or plant produced from the 
mixture of two s])eoies ; a mongrel ; a mule. 

Hybrid, (hi'brid) a. Produced from the mixture of 
two species ; mon^*el ; l>a8tard ; — applied to words 
compounded from two different languages; also to 
any combination of heterogeneous elements. 

Hybridize, (hi'brid-iz) v. t. To render mongrel ; to pro- 
duce by the union or mixture of two different stocks. 

Hydra, (hi'drii) >i. [L. hydra, G. hudra, huddr, water.] 

j In -mythology, a water-serpent having many hea^, 

; one of which, being cut off, was immediately succeeded 
by another, unless the wound was cauterized ; — ^the 
name of a genus t)f zoophytes ; polypus ; — a large con- 
stellation in the southern hemisphere also, any evil 
principle or system, ramified and prolific. 

Hydrant, (hi'drant) n. [G. hudrainein, to irrigate, 
hudor, water.] A pijie or spout at which water may 
ho drawn from the mains of an aqueduct. 

Hydrargyrum, (hi-drar'je-rum) n. [L. hydrargyrut^ 
O. hudor, water, and arguros, silver.] Quicksilver ; 
mercury. 

Hydraulic, ( hi - drawl ' ik ) a. [L. hydraulieus, G. 
hudraulis, a water-organ, fi'om hudor, water, and 
end os, flute, pipe.] Conveying water through pi|MS 
l»ei-t;iining to Jjydraulics, or scionco of fluids in motion. 

Hydraulics, (hi-drawriks) n. sing. The science whidi 
trofits of the motive power 
of fluids when in motion, 

:is oitposcd to hydrostatics, 

which treats of their power | | 

when ill equilibrium; — | IISj i 

science or art of utilizing the /I i 

properties and powers of a h 

fluid in motion, as in the 1[r fj|_^ WSS: i 
construction of water-works, I 
artificial fountains, &c. Hy- j | 'wm I 

draidic ram, a forcing pump ^ 
ill which the M'uter is raisotl 
to considerable heights above 
the level by tbe momentum 
of a large body of water. 

Hydraulic press, a machine Hydraulic presa 
for producing an e(iua})le and i>owerftil pressure by 
the exiiansive power of a boily of water forcibly con- 
densed into a cistern or cylinder by a [lipe or tube of 
smaller dimensions. 

Hydro, [G. hvdor, water.] A Greek prefix, 

formerly used to ilcnote the presence of water, bull 
liniiteil now to the presence of hydrogen in chemical 
conqxiunds. 

Hydro-carbonate, (hi'dro-kar-bo-nat) n. A compound 
of liydrogon and carbon ; fire-damp in coal mines. 

Hydrocephalus, (hi-drd-sef'al-us) n. [G. huddr, water, 
and kephale, liead.] Dropsy of the brain. 

Hydrochloric, (hi-dro-klo'rik) a. Noting an acid of 
hydrogen and chlorine ; muriatic. 

Hydrocyanic, (hi-dro-si-an'ik) n. A compound of hydro- 
gen and cyanogen : — called also prussic acid. 

Hydrodynamic, Gii-dro-di-nam'ik) a. Periaiiiing to, or 
derived from, the force or pressure of water. 

Hydrodynamics, (M-dro-di-iiam'iks) n. sing. [G. huddr, 
water, and dynamics.] That branch of general me- 
chanics which treats of the motive power of fluids-^ ,, 
it embraces hydrostatics, or the force of fluids ij|., 
equilibrium, and hydraulics, or the force of fluids iiil 
motion. 

Hydrogen, (hi'dro-jen) n. [Q. huddr, water, and gentin, 
to begot, generate.] An inflammable colourless gas of 
acti'eme lightness, which constitutes one of the 
ments of water, and of all organized bodies. v. 
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Hydrogeake, (hiMr5>Jen«bi) v.t. To combine with 
b^drogen; to hydrogenate is>pp. hydrogenked; 

ppr, hydrogeauing. [containing hydrogen. 

Hydrogenowi, (hi-droj'en-ua) a. Pertaining to hydrogen; 
Bydrographer, (hi-drog'ra-f§r) n. One who draws maps 
of the sea, lakes, or other waters, with the adjacent 
shores. [hydrography. 

Hydrographioal, (hl-dro-graf'ik-al) a. Relating to 
Hydrography, (hi-drog'ra-fe) n. [G. hvdor, water, and 
to write, describe.] Art of measuring and 
desctibix^ the sea, lakes, rivers, and other waters, or 
of forming charts of the same. 

Hydrology, (hi-drors-je) n. [G. huddr, water, and logoSy 
disoourse.] The science of water, its properties, 
phenomena, and laws, its distribution in lakes, rivers, 
&c. , over the earth’s surface. 

Hydromel, (hl'dro-mel) n. [L. Jiydromel, G. huddr y 
water, and metiy honey.] A liquor consisting of honey 
diluted in water. 

Hydrometeors, (hi-dro-me'te-erz) n.pJ. [G. hudory 
water, and meteora, meteors.] Meteors or atmospheric 
phenomena dependent upon the vapour of water a 
general term for the whole aqueous phenomena of the 
atmosphere, as rain, snow, hail, iic. 

Hydrometer, (hi-drom'et-er) w. [G. hudory water, and 
TMtrony measure.] An instniment for determining 
the specific ^-avities, and thence the strength of 
liquids ; — an instrument for measuring the velocity or 
discharge of water, as in rivers, from reservoirs, &c. 
Hydrometrical, (hi-dro-met'rik*al) a. Pertaining to an 
hydrometer ; — made by means of an hydrometer. 
Hydrometry, (hi-drom'et-re) n. The determining the 
specific gravity, and thence the strength of liquids : — 
the art or operation of measuring the velocity or dis- 
charge of running water. 

Hydropathioal, (hi-dr5-i)ath'ik-al) ct. Pertaining to 
hydropathy or the water-cure. 

Hydropathist, (hi-drop’a-thist) u. One who practises 
hydropathy ; a water-cure doctor. 

Hydropathy, (hi-drop'a-the) n. fG. hudor, water, and 
paihoSy suffering.] The water-cure, a mode of treating 
diseases by the use of pure water, both internally and 
externally. 

Hydrophobia, (hi-dro-fo'bo-a) n. [L. hydrophobia, G. 
huddr, water, and phobos, fear.] A preternatural dread 
of water ; a symptom of canine madness ; the di.-sease 
caused by inoculation with the saliva of a rabid dog. 
Hydrophobic, (hi-dro-fob'ik) a. Pertaining to a dread 
of water or canine madness. 

Hydropical, (hi-drop'ik-al) a. [L. hydropicus.] Drop- 
sical ; — resembling dropsy. 

Hydrosoope, (hi'drd-skop) n. [G. huddr, water, and 
ikopos, view.] An instrument to measure the mois- 
ture in the air nr gaseous body a kind of water- 
dock used by the ancients. 

Hydrostatioal, (hi-dro-stat'ik-al) <x. [G. huddr, water, 
and stalikos, causing to stand, from kistanai, to stand.] 
Relating to hydrostatics ; pertaining to or in accordance 
with the principles of the equilibrium of fluids. 
Hydrostatics, (hi-dro-stat'iks) n. sing. That branch of 
- science which relates to the pressure and equilibrium 
of non-elastic fluids, as water, mercury, &c. 
Hydrothorax, (hi-drO-thor'aks) n. [G. huddr, water, 
imd thdraXy chest.] Dropsy in the chest. 

Hydrous, (hi'drus) a. Containing water ; watery. 
Hysmsl, (hi-e'mal) a. [L. hiemalis, from 'hiems, 

, winter.} ^longing to winter ; done in winter. 
Hyematloa, (hi-e-ma'shun) n. Act of wintering in a 
jphkoe; hibernation. 


Hyena. (hi*6'na) n. [L. hycena, G. huaina, a Libyan 
mid oeMi^ probably the modern hyena, which has a 
bristly mane like the hog, from hus, hog.] A carniv- 
ixrous mammal of Asia and Africa, allied to the dog. 
Its habits are nocturnal, and it generally feeds upon 
carrion. 

Cd-jS'oD) a. {G. hugUinos, hugiSi, sound, 




healthy, L. Hygeia.] Relating to Hygeia, the goddess 
of health : pertaining to health or its preservation. 
Hygeia (hi-je^a) n. The Grecian goddess of health 
the figure of a maid holding a cup out of which a 
serpent eats. 

Hygiene, (hi'je-en) n. That department of medical 
science which treats of the preservation of health. 
Hygienic, (hi-je-en'ik) a. Pertaining to health or 
hygiene; sanitary. 

Hygrology, (hi-grol'o-je) n. [G. hugros, wet, moist, 
and logos, discourse. ] Doctrine of the phenomena and 
causes of moisture in the atmosphere. 

Hygrometer, ( hi - grom'et- er) n. [G. hugros, wet, 
moist, and metron, measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the degree of moisture of the atmosphere. 
Hygrometrical, ( hi-gi-o-met'rik-al) a. Pertaining to, 
made by, or according to, the hygrometer. 
Hygrometry, (hi-grom'et-re) n. That branch of physics 
which relates to the determination of the humidity of 
bodies, particularly of the atmosphere. 

Hygroscope, (hi'^-6-skop) n. IG. hugros, wet, moist, 
and skopos, spying, viewing.] An instrument which 
shows whether there is more or less moisture in the 
atmosphere, without indicating its amount. 
Hygroscopic, ( hi-gro-skdp'ik ) a. Pertaining to the 
hygroscope ; readily imbibing moisture from the at- 
mosphere. 

Hylowieism,(hM6-the'izm)n. [G-hute, wood, matter, and 
theos, God.] The doctrine or belief that matter is God. 
Hylosoism, (hM6-z5'izm) n. (G. hule, wood, matter, 
and zde, life, from zan, to live.] The doctrine that 
matter possesses a species of life. 

Hymen, (hi'men) n. [L., G. Hmnen, the god of marri- 
age.] The god of marriage and nuptial solemnities ; — 
the virginal membrane -the line pellicle which 
incloses a fiower in the bud. 

Hymeneal, (hi-men-e'al) a. Pertaining to marriage or 
a wedding ; nuptial. [thalamium. 

Hymeneal, (hi-men-e'al) n. A marriage song ; an epi- 
Hymenopteral, (lii-men-op'ter-al) a. [G. humen, skin, 
membrane, ana pteron, wing.] Belonging or pertain- 
ing to an order of insects having lour membranous 
wings, as the bee, the wasp, ifec. 

Hymn, (him) u. [L. hyiimus, G. humnos, a festive song, 
a song of praise.] An ode or song of praise ; especially, 
a religious ode : a sacred lyric. 

Hymn, (him) v. t. 'J’o piaise in song ; to celebrate 
to worship with singing ; — v. i. To sing in praise or 
adoration '.—imp. & pp. hymned ; ppr. nymning. 
Hymnal, (him'nai) n, A sacred lyric ; a hymn. 
Hymnic, (him'nik) a. Relating to hymns. 

Hymnology, (him-nol'O-je) n. [G. humnos, hymn, and 
ioflros, discourse.] A body or collection of hymns; — 
a treatise on hymns : — also hymnody. 

Hyoid, (hi-oid') a. [G. Iiuoeides, from letter u, and 
eidos, form.] Having the form of an arch, or of the 
Greek letter upsilon [u] — applied to the bones be- 
tween tho jaw and collar bones supporting the tongue. 
Hyp, (hip) n. [Contraction of hypochondria.] A morbid 
depression of spiiits ; melancholy. [spirits of. 

Hyp, (liip) V. t. To make melancholy ; to dei)re8s the 
Hyper, (hi'per) [G. huper, allied to L. super.] A prefix 
used in composition to denote excess, or something 
over or beyond. 

Hyperbola, (hi-per'bo-la) n. [G. huper, over, beyond, 
and ballein, to tlirow.] A curve formed tC^TT^ 
by a section of a cone, when the cutting- ^ j/ 
plane makes a greater angle with the base ' ' / 
than the side of the cone makes. y 

Hyperbole, (hi-per'bo-le) n. A figure of A. 
speech which expresses more or less “ttian /* \ \ 
the truth ; exaggeration. /I \ \ 

Hyperbolical, (hi-per-bol'ik-al) a. Belong- ^ 
ing to or having the nature of the hyper- C]X "3 
bola relating to, or contalninf , hyper- 






Hyperbolioally, <hi>p§r>bonk-al'le) adv. In the form 
of a hyMrbola ;~with exaggeration. 

Hyperbwat, (hi-pgr'bol-iat) n. One who uses hyper- 

Hyperborean, (hT-i)er-b6're-an) a. [L. hyperbwem, G. 
huperboreos, beyond Boreas, i. c., in the extreme 
noiiih.] Northern; very far north; arctic; hence very 
cold ; frigid. 

Hyperborean, (hi-p§r-bo're*an) n. An inhabitant of 
the most northern region of the earth. 
Byperoatalectio, (hi-per-kat-a-lek'tik) rt: fO. kuper; 
over, heyond, a,nd katalektikoSf L. hyperealalccticus. \ 
Having: a syllable or two beyond the regular measure. 
Hyperoritio, (hi-per-krit'ik) n. [O. kuper, over, beyond, 
and h'itikos, critical, critic.] One who is critical 
beyond measure or reason ; a captious censor. 
Hypercritical, (hi-per-krit'ik-al) a. Over nitical; critical 
Myond use or reason ; — excessively nice or exact. 
Hypercriticism, (hi-per-krit'e-sizm) n. Excessive rigour 
of criticism ; zoilism. 

Hyperion, (hi-pe're-on) n. In niythology, a name of 
Apollo, the god of day, who was distinguished for liis 
beauty. 

Hypermeter, (hi - per ' mo - ter) n. [G. lnip>a% over, 
beyond, and metron, measure.] An hypercatalectic 
verse ; any thing exceeding the ordinary staudaixl of 
measure. 

Hypertrophy, (hi - pgr ' tro - fe) n. fG. htiper^ over, 
beyond, and irophe^ nourishment.] State of an organ 
or part of the body in which, from excessive nutrition, 
its bulk is unnaturally enlarged. 

Hyphen, (hi'fen) n. [0. huphen, from hupo, under, 
Aen, one, into one, together.] A mark thus [-], used 
to connect syllables or compound words. 

Hypnotic, (hip-notlk) a. fG. Impnonn^ to lull to sleep, 
from hupnos, sleep.] Tending to produce sleep ; 
soporific;— cliaractorized by unnatural or morbid sleep. 
Hypnotism, (hip'not-izm) n. A kind of mesmeric sleep 
or somnambulism. 

Hypo, (hip^o) [G. hupo.] A Greek preposition, used 
in composition with the sense of under, beiieath. 
Hypochondria, (hip-6-kon'dre-a) n. A menbil disorder, 
in which one is tormented by melancholy and gloomy 
views, ijarticularly about liis own health. 
Hypochondriac, (hip-6-kon'dre-ak) a. Pertaining to the 
hypochoudrium ; — ^affected by hyp(»chon<lria ; — pro- 
ducing melancholy or low spirits. 

Hypochondriac, (hip-o-koii'dre-ak) n. A person affected 
with hypochondria. 

Hypoohondrium, (liip-o-kon'dro-um) n. [G. hupoehon- 
dii 08 .] That part of the cavity of the abdomen which, 
on either side, is beneath the cartilages of the false 
ribs. 

Hypocrisy, (he-pok're-se) n. (L. Jq/pocrisis, G. hupo- 
Jbrisis, acting a part.] Simulation ; pretence ; feigning 
to he what one is not ; — dissimulation ; concealment 
of one’s motives ; deceitful appearance ; especially, the 
assuming of a false appearance of virtue or religion. 
Hypocrite, (hip'6-krit) n. A false pretender to virtue 
or piety; — a dissembler; one who feigns to bo what he 
is not ; a deceiver. 

Hypocritical, (hip-o-krlt'ik-al) a. Simulating; assuming 
a false character; — dissembling; concealing the real 
character or motives; — professing religion without 
the power of it ; — exhibiting the look or manner of 
a hypocrite ; — deceitful. 

Hypocritically, (hip-O'krit'ik-al-le) adv. In a hypo- 
critical manner. 

Hypogastric, fhip-o-gas'trik) «. [G. Jiupo, under, 

and gaster, helly.] Relating to, or situated in, the 
lower part of the abdomen. 

Hypogenous, (bi-poj’en-us) a. Growing from below 
. ■me base of the ovaxy. 

Bypogeum, (hi-po-je'um) n. [G. hupo, under, and ge, 
the earth.] A stnftitare or part of a stmoture under- 
ground. 
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Hjrpoitatii, (hi-pos'ta-sis) n. [G. kupostaaia, subsistenoe^ ; 
ffom hupo, under, and hiatasthai, to stand.] State of 
lieing ; existence ;— formation that in ^e being, 

essence, or substance of each person in the Holy ‘ 
Trinity, which constitutes his individuality— term 
used in the ancient church, now expressed by the 
word peraon. ‘i 

Hypostatioal, (hi-po-stat'ik-al) a. Relating to hypostasis ■% 
or substance ; constitutive ; elementary ; — distinctly 
personal ; individual — term applied to the union of 
two distinct natures in the one person of Christ. 

Hypostatically, (hi-jxi-stat'ik-al-le) adv. In a hypos- 
tatical manner ; personally. 

Hypotenuse, (hi-pot'G-nus) n. [G. hupoteinein, to sub- 
tend ; from hupo^ under, and teineiu, 
to stretch.] The longest side of a right- V 
angled ti-iangle, or the line that sub- \ 
tends the right angle. \ 

Hypothec, (hi-iiotli’ik) n. [L. hypotheca, \ 

G. hupotithenai, to put under, to sup- \ 

pose.] A legal security over the effects \ 

of a debtor granted to his creditors 

the claim of a shipowner over the cargo, L- -S 

for the freight of it in the law of A B Hypotenuse. 
Scotland, the claim which a landlord has to the crop, 
stock, &.C. , of his tenant, for the roitt ; — the claim of 
seamen over the freight of a ship, or the ship itself, 
in security of their wages. 

Hypothecate, (hi-potli'e-kat) v. t. fL. hypathecare, G. 
hupotheM, support.] To pledge ; to give in security; 
—to pledge the keel of a ship, that is, the ship itself, 
for advances made on a voyage ; — to grant to a creditor 
a bond or security over property, goods or effects, 
without actual trai»sfer of title or delivery of goods : — 
imp. & pp. hypothecated ; p 2 )r. hypothecating. 

Hypothecation, (hi-poth-6-ka'shun) n. The act or con- 
tract by which property is pledged in security. 

Hypothesis, (hi-poth'o-sis) n. IG. hupotheais, hupotu 
thenai, to place luider.] A 8upix)8ition ; something 
not proved, but assumed for the purpose of argument ; 

— ^a theory assumed to account for known fkets or 
phenomena. 

H3pothetic, (hi-po-thet'ik) a. Characterized by an 
iiypothesis ; conditional ; assumed without proof for 
the purpose of reasoning : — also hypotheticaL 

Hypotheticridy, (hi-p6-thet'ik-al-le) adv. In an hypo- 
thetical manner ; conditionally. 

Hyrax, (hi'raks) n. [G. hurax, shrew-mouse.] A genus 
of pachydermatous animals — the Caiie hyrax is called 
rock-badger or rock-rabbit. 

Hyson, (hi'sun) n. [Chinese hi-tshun, i. €., literally, 
^st crop, or blooming spring.] A fragrant species of 

jpceen tea. 

Hyssop, (his'up) n. [G. hussopos, from H. Csobh, A. 
s'GiJd.] A plant, the leaves of which have an aromatic 
smell, and a wann, pungent taste. 

Hysteria, (his-te're-a) n. [L. from G. fa huaterika (so. 
pathe), from huatera, womb.] A species of nervous 
affection, the principeJ characteristics of which consist 
in alternate fits of laughing and crying, with a sensa- 
tion of strangiilation also written Hysterics. 

Hysterical, (his-ter'ik-al) a. Of or pertaining to 
hysterics ; affected or troubled ivith hysterics ; con- 
vulsive ; fitful. 

Hy8teron-pvoteron,Qus't§r-on-prot'er-on)n. [G. huateroa, 
the latter, following, and pt'oteros, before others, 
sooner.] A figure in which the word that should 
follow comes first ; an inversion of logical order, in 
which the conclusion is put before the premises, 
the thing proved before the evidence. 

Hysterotomy, (his-ter-ot'O-me) n. [G. huatera, womb, 
and tome, a cutting, from temnezn, to cut.] The 
operation of cutting into the uterus for taking out a 
fetus ; the cesarean section. 

Hystrix, (his’triks) n. The porcupine; a genus of 
rodent animals. 
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I (i)) the ninth letter and the third vowel of the 
English alphabet, has two principal sounds: the 
long sound, as in ping, fine, ice; and the short sound, 
as in pin, ^n, gift. In Latin, French, and cognate 
languages, it has the sound of e, and the same sound 
I is retained in some uvrds derived from Fi'ench, as 
machine (ma-sheii'), intrigue (in-treg'). As a numeral, 
( stands for 1 ; among the Romans, for 600. 

I) (i) pron. [A.-S. ic, Go. ih, L. ego, G. ego.'\ The 
pronoun of the first person ; — the word by which a 
speaker or writer denotes himself, 
lamb, (famb) n. An iambus or iambic, 
lambic, (i-am'bik) a. Consisting of a short or an un- 
accented syllable followed by a long or an accented 
one ;<—pertaining to or composed of iambics, 
lambic or Iambus, (i-am'bik) n. [L. iambus, G. iambos.] 
A foot consisting of two syllables, the first short and 
the second long, or the first unaccented and the second 
accented ; — a verse composed of such feet ‘,—pL A 
satirical poem, as such xjoems wore often written in 
iambic verse ; a satire. 

Ibex, (i'beks) n. [L.] A species of goat found in the 
Alps and other mountainous parts of Europe, remark- 
able for having long, recurved horns. 

Ibidem, (ib-i'dem) adv. [L.] In the same ijlaco— 
abbreviated Ibid. 

Ibia, (i'bis) n. [L., G.] A genus of gralLatory birds, 
one species of which was regarded in ancient Egypt 
with a degree of respect bordering on adoration, 
loorian, (i-ka're-an) a. [Prom Icarus.] Adventurous 
in fl^ht : soaring too high for safety. 

Ice, (is) n. [A.-S. & Icel. is, root tsan, Gei*. Water 
in a congealed or solid state concreted sugar. 

Ice, (is) V, t. To cover with ice ; to convert into ice ; — 
to cover with concreted sugar ,* to frost ; — to freeze ; 
to chill '.—‘imp. & pp. iced ; ppr. icing. 

Ioe«belt, (is'belt) n. A belt of ice along the shores in 
Arctic regions. 

Iceberg, (is'b§rg) n. [Ger. eisherg, from els, ice, and 
berg, mountain.] A hill or mountain of ice floating 
on the ocean. 

loe-blink, (is'blingk) n. A bright appearance near the 
horizon, occasioned by the reflection of light from ice, 
nnd visible before the ice itself is seen. 

Ice-bound, (is'bound) a. Totally suiToiinded with ice, 
CO as to be incapable of advancing or retreating, 
loe-oream, (is'krem) n. Cream or milk sweetened, 
flavoured, and conge^ed by a fi-eezing mixture. 
Ice-field, (is'feld) n. A vast expanse of soa either frozen 
or cover^ with floating masses of ice. 

Ice-floe, (is'flo) n. A large mass of floating ice. 
loe-house, (is'hous) n. A repository for the preservation 
of ice during warm weather, 
loe-iidand, (is'i-laiid) n. A vast body of floating ice, 
distinguished from an ice-field as being less extensive 
and often high above the water. [Iceland, 

leelaiidtf, (island-er) n. A native or inhabitant of 
AoeUndio, (is-land'ik) n. The language of the inhabi- 
tants of Iceland. 

Zoeland-moM, (is'land-mos) n. A kind of lichen found 
in the mountainous districts of Europe, 
loc-pail, (is'pal) n. A pail filled with ice for cooling 
wine, dso. 

2ee-|diuit, O^'plont) n. A plant sprinkled with glitter- 
ing, watery vesicles, which make it appear as if covered 
with ice. 

loe-puddlng, ^'p6dd-ing) n. Pudding of eggs, cream, 
and seasoning of fruits, &c., ieed by a freezing mixture, 
loe-imw, (^sj^) n. A variety of feldspar, the crystals 
of vmich are very oleaf like ice. [handling ice. 

loe-toiifs, 0ii'tongz) n.pl. IJi^ge hooked nippers for 



Ice-water, (Is'waw-ter) n. Water from melted ice. 
loh-dicn, (Sk-d6n') a, [Ger.] I serve — the motto of 
the Prince of Wales. 

Ichneumon, (ik-nu'mun) n. [G. from ichneuein, to 
track or hunt after.] A carnivorous animal which in- 
habits Egyi)t, and is very destructive to the eggs of the 
crocodile and of poultry a genus of hymenopterous 
insects whoso larves are parasitic in other insects. 
loW, (i'kor) n. [L., G.] An ethereal fluid that 
supplied the place of blood in the veins of the gods ; — 
colourless matter flowing from an ulcer ; thin wateiy 
matter like serum. [ichor ; thin ; watery. 

Ichorous, (i'kor-us) a. Composed of or resembling 
Ichthyology, (ik-tlio-or6-je) n. [G. ichthus, fish, and 
logos, discourse.] The science of the systematic ar- 
rangement or clossitication of fishes. 

! Ichthyophagous, (ik-tho-ofa-gus) a. [G. ichthus, fish, 
and to eat.] Eating or subsisting on fish. 

Ichthyosaurus, (ik-the-o-saNv'rus) n. [G. ichthus, fish, 
and savros, lizard.] A fossil marine reptile, having 
an organization intermediate between that of a 
Sauri.aii and a fish. From specimens found, it has 
been ciilculatod that the largest of these reptiles were 
about thirty feet long. 

Icicle, (is'o kl) n. [A.-S. Ugiccl, from is, ice, and gicel, 
icicle.] A pendent conical nniss of ice. 

Iciness, (is'e-nes) n. State of being icy, or veiy cold ; 
the state of freezing or forming ice. [ing. 

Icing, (is'ing) 7i. A covering of concreted sugar ; frost- 
icon, (i kon) «. [G. eikoa.] An image ; figure ; repre- 
sentation. [destroying images. 

Iconoclasm, (i-kon'd-klazm) n. The act of breaking or 
Iconoclast, (i-kon'6-klast) n. [G. eikbn, image, and 
Hastes, a breaker, from klan, to break.] A breaker 
of images or idols ; — one who exposes or destroys 
impositions or shams of any kind. 

Iconoclastic, (i-kon-o-klast/ik) a. Breaking images. 
Iconography, (i-kon-og'ra-fe) n. [G. eikon, an im^e, 
and graphein, to describe.] The description of ancient 
images or reiiresentations, as statues, paintings in 
fresco, mosaic, engravings on gems or metals, and the 
like. 

Iconolater, (i-kon-ol'a-tpr) 7i. [G. eikOn, image, and 

latreia, worshi]).] A worshipper of images — term 
formerly applied in controversy to Papists. 

Icosandria, (i-kos-an'dre-a) n. [G. eikosi, twenty, and 
aner, male.] A class of i)lants, having tw'enty or 
more stamens inserted in the calyx, 
loteria, (ik-te're-a) n. [L. icterus, G. ikteros.] A genus 
of birds, including the uhattoring fly-catcher. 

Icteric, (ik-tgr'ik) n. A remedy for the jaundice. 
Icterical, (ik-ter'ik-al) a. [G. ikteros, jaundice.] Per- 
taining to, or affected with, jaundice ; — good against 
the jaundice, 

Ictic, (ik'tik) a. [L. ictus, blow.] Produced by a 
stroke ; sudden ; marked ; abrupt, 
lotus, (ik'tus) n. [L. from icere, ictvm, to strike.] The 
stress of voice laid ujwn the accented syllable of a word. 
Icy, (is'e) a. [From jVp.] Pertaining to, composed of, 
resembling or abounding in ice ; cold ; frosty ; — char- 
acterized by coldness of manner, influence, dto. ; 
chilling ; frigid ; destitute of affection. 

Idalian, (i-daro-au) a. Pertaining to Idalia, a mountain 
city in Cyprus ; or to Venus, to whom it was sacred. 
Ide, (id) n. A native fresh-water fish akin to the roach. 
Idea, (i-d6'a) n. [G. idea, from idein, to see.] The 
imago or picture formed by the mind of any thing 
external, whether sensible or spiritual; — any object 
apprehended, conceived, or thought of by the mind; 
a notion, conception, or thought*; — a belief, doctrine, 
or opinion the complete conception of an object in 
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its necessary elements, oonstitnents, and relations Idiosynerasy, (id-e>o-sin1cra-se) n, idiM, peouJiari 
one of the arohety]^ or patterns of created things, and sngkramt a mixing together.} A peculiarity of 
conceived by the Flatonuts to have existed from constitution and susceptibility of bodily affection ; — 
eternity in the mind of the Deity. peculiar disposition or temper of mind and character. 

Ideal, (i-de'al) n. A high standard proposed by the Idiot, (id'e-ut) n. [L. idiota, from G. idioUn, a private 
mind for imitation, realisation, or attainment ; an person.] An unlearned, ignorant, or foolish person ; 
imaginary model of perfection. —a natural fool, or fool from birth ; a simpleton ; an 

Ideal) (i-de'al) a. Existing in idea or thought ; Intel- innocent. 

lectufd; mental; — proposed for imitation, realization, Idiotic, (id-e-ot'ik) a. Pertaining to, or like an idiot; 
or attainment ; — existing in fancy or imagination foolish ; sottish. 

only ; visionary ; unreal. Idiotism, (id'e-ut-izm) n. [G. idiofismos.} An idiom; — 

Idealism, (i-de'al-izm) n. The theory that makes every folly ; natural imbecility. 

tMng to consist in ideas;— the metaphysical system Idle, (i'dl) a. [A.-S. Idel, ydd.] Empty; vain; — ^in- 
which teaches that matter is merely a phenomenon active; unemployed; — lazy; slothful;— vacant ; af- 
of the mind. [idoa.lism. fording leisure; — useless; ineffectual; — unfruitful; 

Idealist, (I-de'al-ist) n. One who holds the doctrine of unproductive ; — trilling ; unimportant ; silly. 

Ideality, (i-de-al'e-te) n. A phrenological organ pro- Idle, (i'dl) v. t. I'o spend in idleness; to waste ; to 
ducing the sense of beauty and perlectiun : the faculty consume unprofitably ; — v. i. To be inactive; to 

which elevates and refines ; the poetical IVvculty. lounge ; to loiter. 

Idealize, (i-de'al-iz) v. t. To give an ideal form or value Idleness, (i'dl-iies; n. Laziness; sloth ; sluggishness ; — 
to ; to refine : to spiritualize ; — v. i. To form ideas ; — state of being unemployed; inaction; — uiiimpoi’tauoe ; 

imp. & pp. idealized; pp7’. idealizing. — iuefficacy; uselessness; worthlessness; — unreason- 

idem, (i'dem). [L.] The same as above — abbreviated id. ablenoss ; foolishness. [gard. 

Idenlioal, (i-den'tik-al) a. [L. identicu«, idem, the Idler, (i'dler) n. One who idles ; a lazy person ; a slug- 

same.] The same; not different ; — uttering sameness Idly, (i'dle) ado. lu an idle manner ; vainly ; lazily ; 
orthe same trutlj. [form; exactly. careleasly ; foolishly. 

Identically, (i-den'tik-al-le)«dt'. In the same manner or Idol, (i'dul) [G. eidohn, from eidos, that which is 
Identification, (i-den-tif-e-ka'shun) w. The act of iden- seen, form, figure, ridcin, to see.] An image or repre- 
tifying or proving the same. seutation of any thing ; — an image made as an object 

Identify, (i-den'te-f i) v. t. [L. from idem, the sjime, of worsliip a person loved or honoured extremely 

and facere, to make.] To make the same ; to treat — ^lionce, that on which the affections are strongly, 

as being one ; — to unite or combine in tho same excessively, and improperly set ; — a deceitful image ; 

state, cause, <fec. ; — to ascertain or prove to be the a phantom. 

same; to recognize To become the same; to Idolater, (i-dol'at-er) ii. [G. idol, and latren, 

coalesce in interest, purpose, use, effect, &c. ; — imp. & servant.] A worshipper of idols ; a pagan; — an adorer; 

pp. identified; ppr. identifying. a great admirer. [idols. 

Identity, (i-den'te-te) n. State of having the same Idolatress, (i-dol'a-tres) n. A female worshipper of 
nature or character with ; absolute sameness, as Idolatrous, (I-dol'a-trus> a. P^taining to, or partaking 
opposed to similarity ;— condition of being the same of the nature of, idolatry ;— consisting in, or partaking 
in all circumstances ; — personal or individual char- of, an excessive attachment or reverence, 
acter. Idolatry, (i-dol'a-tre) n. The worship of idols or false 

Ideographical, (i-de-6-graf'ik-al) a. [G. idea, idea, and gods excessive atUvehmont or veneration for any 
graphein, to write.] Representing a notion or idea, thing. 

by figures, symbols, or hieroglyphics. Idolize, (i'dul-iz) r. t. To make an idol of; to pay 

Ideospiphy, (i-de-og'ra-fe) n. The science of represent- idolatrous worsliip to : — to love or reverence to adora- 

ing ideas without names or sounds ; — the iiii; of writ- tioii : — imp. & pp. idolized ; ppr. idolizing, 

ing words on an ideal system of sounds; X)hoiietic art ; Idolizer, (rdul-iz-er) a. One who idolizes ; an idolatei'. 
shorirliand writing. Idol-worship, (i'd'ul-wur-ship) n. The worship of or 

Ideology, (i-d6-ol'o-je) n. [G. idea, idea, and logos, dis- adoration paid to idols and images, 
course.] The science of ideas; mental philosophy — Idoneous, (i-do'ne-us) a. [L. idoneua.] Suitable; oon- 

especially a psychological system which derives all venient; fit; proper. 

ideas from certain original sensations, and their gradual Idyl, (i^dil) n. [h. idy Ilium, G. eidullion, ddminvAiyo 
modifications. of eidos, form.] A short pastoral poem ; also a nar- 

Idez, (!dz) n. pi. [Ij. idas.] The fifteenth day of March, rative or descriptive poem written in an elevated and 

May, July, and October, and tho thirteenth day of highly finished style. 

the other months in the Roman calendar. If, (if) cori;;. [0. Eng. and A. -S. pi/.] Incase that; 

Id eat, (id'est). [L. ] That is. granting, allowing, or supposing that; — whether or ncft. 

Idiocy, (id'e-6-se) n. The condition of being idiotic; Ig, (ig). A prefix— one of the forms of in. 

natural absence or marked deficiency of sense and in- Igneous, (ig'ii6-us) a. [L. igneus, from ignis, fire.] 

telligence. Pertaining to or consisting of fire ; containing fire ; 

Idiom, (idte-um) n. [G. ididma, from idioun, to make resembling fire; — ^resulting from the action of fire, 

peculiar, from idios, proper.] A peculiar mode of Imesoent, (ig-iies'ent) a. [L. ipnexcens, from i(mij,fira] 

expression ; a phrase ; phraseology ;— the genius or Emitting sparks of fire when struck with steel ; scin- 

peculiar cast of a language; — dialect ; local form or tillating. 

variety of language. Ignity, (ig'ne-fi) v. t. [L. ignis, fire, and facere, to 

Idiomatic, (id-e-\iin-at'ik) a. Peculiar to a language; make.] To form into fire. 

conformed to the particular genius of a language. Ignis-fatuus, (ig'nis-fat'u-us) n. [L. ignis, fire, and 
Idiopathic, (id-e-6-pathTk) a. Pertaining to, or indicat- fatuus, foolish.] A light that appears in the night 

ing, a disease not precede and occasioned by any other over marshy g^unds, supposed to be occasioned by^% 

disease. the decomposition of animal or vegetable substances, 

Idiopathioally. (id-e-5-path^ik-al-le) adv. In the manner producing phosphoric or other infiammable gas Will 
of an idiopathic disease; not symptomatically. of the wisp; Jack o' lantern, 

Idiopathy, (id-e-oi/a-the) n. [G. idios, peculiar, and I^te, (ig^nit) v. t, [L. ignire, from ignis, fire.] To 
pathos, suffering.] A morbid state or condition not kindle or set on fire ; — v. i. To take fire; to b^dfi to 
pieoeded and occasioned by any o&sst disease ;»«ny bum \--dmp. ^,pp, ignited ; ppr. igniting. 
^^eouliara^Mionof thetyst^ IgnitiUe, (ig>nitVbl) o. Capable of being igxtited. 
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nation, (%'XiWun) n. The act of kindling or setting 
dn fire ;>HBtate of being kindled and burning so as to 
: be red and luminous ;-HBalcination. 

Ignoble, (ig-n5'bl) a. [L. ignobilis, from in, not, and 
I nobilig, noble.j Of low birth or family ; not noble 
or illustrious ; — mean ; woi-thless ; — not honourable, 
elevated, or generous ; base ; — degi'aded ; dishonour- 
able ; disgraceful ; shamefiiL 

I Xgnobleness, <ig-no'bl-nes) n. The condition or quality 
of being ignoble ; want of dignity : meanness. 

Imobly, (ig-n6nt)le) adv. Of low birth .* — luounly ; dis- 
nonourabJy ; — basely ; disgracefully, 
l^ominious, (ig-no-inin'e-us) n. Marked with igno- 
miny; incurring public disgi-aco; dishonourable; 
Infamous; shameful; — deserving ignominy; des- 
picable. [gi-auefully ; shamefully. 

Ignominiously, (ig-no-min'e-us-lo) ndv. Meanly ; dis- 
Ignominy, (ignormin-e) n. [L. ignominiu, from hi, 
a^nst, and nomen, name.] Public disgi-aco or 
disliqnour ; — an act deserving disgrace ; opprobrium ; 
dishonom* ; shame ; contempt. 

Zmoramus, (ig-no-ra'ums) n. [L. we arc ignorant, 
trom ignorare.] The word endorsed by a grand jury 
on a bill of indictment which they throw out; — an 
ignorant person ; a vain pretender to knowledge. 
Ignorance, (ig'iio-i’ans) ?«. [L. ignoriaitia.] The con- 
dition of being ignorant ; want of knowledge. 

Zjpiorant, (ig'nd-rant) a. Destitute of knowledge ; un- 
instructed or uninformed; — unacquainted; unconsci- 
ous; unaware ; — ^illiterate ; unenlightened ; unlettered. 
Ignorantly, (i^no-rant-le) adv. Without knowledge 
or information; unconsciously; unskilfully; inexpertly. 
Ignore, (ig-n6r') v. t. [L. ignorare, from ignarus, igno- 
rant] To be ignorant of; — to throw out as false or 
ungrounded — said of a bill ; — hence, to refuse to take 
notice of; to leave out of account or consideration : — 
imp. & pp. ignored ; ppr. ignoring. 

S, (il). A prefix— one of the forms of in. 

Hex, (ileks)?*.. [L.] A genus of evergreen trees and 

lArubs, including the holly. 

Hiaoal, (il-fak-al) a. [L. iliacun, from ilia, groin, flank, 
small intestines.] rei*tainiiig to the ileum or flank- 
bone ; — pertaining to the third division of tho lower 
intestine. 

Biad, (il'e-ad) n. An epic poem composed by Homer 
on the destruction of Iliuin, the ancient Troy. 

l lk, (ilk) a. [Scot, ilk, eik, A.-S. die, elc.] The same ; 
also ; each ; every. 

l ll, (il)a. [Usually said to be contracted from ei'il, A.-S. 

‘ JL. vilig, but perhaps from Sw. ilia, Dan. ilde.} 

Bad or evil in any respect; — sick ; indisj)osed, said of 
persons ; — diseased ; impaired, as healtli ; — wicked ; 
wrong ; iniquitous, as acts or conduct ; — disastrous ; 
unfortunate, as fate or end cross ; surly, iis temper ; 
—harsh; discordant, as sound; — ugly; unprepossessing, 
as look; — unfavourable; doubtful, as the state of 
afikirs ; rude; unpolished, as breeding; — improper; 
unsuitable, as an agent ;— irregular, as a grammatical 
construction. 

HI, (il) n. Evil of any kind ; misfortune ; calamity ; 
disease ; pain ; — wickedness ; depravity ; iniquity, 
m, (il) adv. With pain or difficulty; not easily; — 
not rightly or perfectly ; not well ; badly. 
lUapse, (il-laps^) n. [L. illapsus, from illabi, prefix 
il, for in, and labi, to fall, slide.] A sliding in ; sudden 
entrance; — a falling on ; a sudden attack. 

Hlaqueate, (il-la'kwe-at) v. t. [L. illaqueare..] To in- 
snare ; to entrap ; to entangle ; to catch : — imp. & 2 >p. 
iUaqueated ; ppv. iUaqueatmg. 

Hls.tion,(il«la'8hun)». [L. illatio, from infeire, Ulatum, 
to cany, or bring in.] Act of inferring from iireinises 
or reasons ;~'that which is inferred; inference; deduc- 
tion; (xmiflUBion. 

lUatlve, (iM&'tiv) a. Delating to illation ; inferential ; 
—denoting an inference or conclusion— said of the 
|Murtiol6s ^en, tberefrtre, for, 
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Hlative, (il-la'tiv) n. An illatiye particle. 
lU-blood, (iTblud) u. Enmity ; resentment ; unfriendly 
feelings. [civil; rude; unceremonious, 

Hl-bred, (il'bred) a. Not well-bred; impolite; nn- 
lU-breeding, (il'bred -ing) m. Impoliteness; want of 
good-breeding ; incivility ; rudeness, 
illegal, (il-le'gal) a. {L. prefix il, for in, and legalis„ 
legal.] Contrary to law ; unlawful ; illicit. 

HlegaJity, (il-lS-gal'e-te) n. Quality or condition of 
being illegal ; unlawfulness, 

Hlegauze, (il-lc'gal-iz) v. t. To reader unlawful. 
Illegally, (il-ie'gal-le) adv. In an illegal manner; uti* 
lawfully. [iUegibla. 

Illegibility, (il-lej-e-bil'e-te) 7J. The quality of being 
Illegible, (il-lej'e-bl) n. [L. i)rofix il, for in, and leg^ 
bilis, legible.] Incapable of being read; not legible 
or readable ; obscure ; defaced. 

Hlegibly, (il-lej'o-ble) adi'. In a manner not to be read. 
Illegitimacy, (il-le-jit'e-ma-se) n. State of being born 
out of marriage; bastai-dy ; — stiito of being not genuine. 
Illegitimate, (il-le-Jit'o-mat) a. Not regular; uiiJaw- 
ful; — unlawfully begotten; born out of wedlock; — 
illogical : — not authorised by good usage. 

Illegitimate, (il-le-jit'e-mftt) v. t. To render illegiti- 
mate ; — to prove bjustardy against a person : — imp. ii 
pp. illegitimated; ppr. illegitimating. 

Hlegitimately, (il-16-jit'e-inut-le) adv. Unlawfully; 

unauthoriscdly ; — in tho state of bastardy. 
Hlegitimation, (il-le-jit-e-m5.'Bh\in) n. Act of illegiti- 
mating ; — state of l)eing illegitimate ; illegitimacy. 
Ill-favoured, (iTfa-verd) a. 111-looking; wanting 
beauty ; deformed ; ugly. 

Illiberal, (il-lib'er-al) o. [L. ilUberalis, from i>refix il, 
for in, and liberals, liberal.] Not liberal; not free 
or generous ; close ; niggardly ; mean ; base • — disin- 
genuous ; uncharitable in judging unauthorized ; 
inelegant. 

Hliberality, (il-lib-er-al'e-to) n. Narrowness of mind ; 
want of catholicity ; bigotry ;— parsimony ; niggardli- 
ness. 

Illiberally, (il-lib'er-al-le) adv. In an illiberal manner; 
ungenerously ; uncharitably ; parsimoniously. 

Illicit, (il-lis'it) a. (L. illiciiu», from in, and licitns, 
p/>. of Licere, to be allowed or permitted.] Not per- 
mitted or allowed ; prohibited ; unJawfuJ. 

Illicitly, (il-lis'it-le) adv. In an illicit manner ; unlaw- 
fully. 

Illimitable, (il-lim'it-a-bl) a. [Prefix il, for in, and 
limitable.] Incapable of being limited or bounded;— 
unlimited ; unbounded ; immeasurable ; infinite ; 
immense. 

Hlimitableness, (il-lim'it-a-bl-nes) n. State or quality 
of being illimitable ; bouudle,ssness ; infinitude, 
mimitably, (il-lim'it-a-ble) adv. Without possibility 
of being bounded ; without limits ; boundlessly ; in- 
finitely. 

HHnformed, (il'in-fonud) a. Not well-informed; 
ignorant in general ; destitute of knowledge on a 
particular jjoint. 

Hliteracy, (il-lit'er-a-se) n. [From illiterate.'] State of 
being untaught or unlearned; want of letters or 
learning; ignorance. 

HUterate, (il-Ut'er-at) a. [L. illileratui, prefix il for 
in, and literaiun, learned.] Ignorant of letters or 
books; untaught; unloarnod ; uninstructed in sdetioe 
— said of persons;— devoid of literary grace and culture; 
rude ; barbarous ; coarse or vulgar — said of style or 
written productions. 

Hliterately, (il-lit'gr-at-le) adv. In an illiterate manner. 
IlUterateness, (il-ht'er-at-iies) n. Wont of learning. 
Hl-judged, (il'jujd) a. Erroneous ; founded on mis- 
concuption or mistake, as an opinion ; — futile ; badi^ 
devis^ ; likely to fail, as a plan or project, 

Hl-nature, (iPna.-«tur) n. Habitual b^ temper; oross- 
ness malevolence ; want of common kindness. 
Hl-natured, (U-na'tOrd) a. Of habitual bad 
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peevish ; fractious ; cross ; crabbed ; surly ;>-indicating 
m-natore. [manner; crossly; unkindly. 

XU-natoredly, (il-nH^urd-le) etdv. In ait ill-natur^ 
XUnesSt (il'nes) .n. [From i/i.] Disease: indisposition ; 
malady: sickness wickedness ; iniquity. 

Illogical, (il-loj'ik-al) a. [Preflt; il for in, and loffical} 
Ignorant or negligent of the rules of logic ; — contniry 
to the rules of logic. 

ZUogioolly, (il*loj^ik-al-le) adv. In an illogical manner. 
XUagioalness, (il-loj'ik-al-nes) «. The quality of being 
illogical. [uro ; inauspicious ; iinpropitious. 

Ill-omened, (irs-mend) a. Forobccling disaster or fail- 
Bl-starred, (il'sturd) a. [From it and «<ar.] Fated 
to be unfortunate : unlucky. 

m-tempered, (iFtem-perd) a. Of bad temper; morose; 
crabbed ; sour ; peevish ; fretful. 
lU-tum, (il'turn) n. An injurious or ungenerous act 
done to another ; — an attack of illness. 

Blume, (il-lum') v. t. To make light or bright ; to illu- 
minate ; to enlighten ; to brighten ; to adorn : — imp. 
it pp. illumed ; ppr. illuming. [minated, 

lUuminable, (il-Mm'in-a-bl) a. Capable of being illu- 
yiliimin ate, (il-lum'in-at) v. t. [L. illuminare, from in, 
and fuminare, from lumen, light.] To enlighten; to 
supply with light; — to light up, as a building or 
buildings, in token of rejoicing ; — to adorn, as a book 
or page, with coloured decorations or illustrations : — 
imp. & pp. illuminated : pp?'. illiuninating. 
Dlummatmg, (il-lumln-at-iug) n. The art or practice 
of adorning books or manuscripts with xiaiutings and 
ornamental letters. 

Illumination, (il-lum-in-iVshnn) n. Act of illuminating 
or state of being illuminated ; — festive decoration of 
houses or buildings with lights adornment of book.s 
and manuscripts with coloured illustrations; — that 
which illuminates or gives light ; brightness ; splen- 
dour ; — infusion of intellectual light or knowledge; 
communication of di vine light ; insihraiion, 
Uluminative, (il-luni'iii -at-iv) a . Tending to ill umiuato ; 
illustrative. 

Illuminator, (iHum'in-at-ftr) n. [Ij ] One who or that 
which illuminates ; especially, one whose occupation 
is to illuminate manuscripts and books. [adorn. 

lUumine, (ii-lum'in) v. t. To illume ; to illuminate ; to 
lUuiion, (il-lu'zhun) n. [L. illusio, from illudere, 
illutwm, to illude.] An unreal image presented to 
the bodily or mental vision ; deceptive appearance ; — 
deception ; chimera ; fallacy ; error ; hallucination. 
Illusive, (il-lu'si v) a. Decei viiig by false show ; deceitful. 
Illusively, (il-lu'siv-le) adv. In an illusive manner. 
Ulusiveness, (il-lu'siv-nes) n. The quality of being 
illusive. 

Illusory, (il-lu'sor-e) a. Deceiving or tending to 
deceive by false appearances; fallacious. 
lUustrable, (il-lus'tra-bl) a. Capable of being illus- 
trated ; admitting of illustration. 

Blttstrate, (il-lus'trat) v. t. [L. illustrare, from illut- 
tris, bright.] To make clear or bright ; — to set in a 
clear light; to exhibit distinctly; — to explain; to 
exemplify, especially by means of figures, compari- 
sons, examples, and the like; — to ornament with 
pictures or figures :—i nip. & pp. illustrated; ppr, 
illustrating. 

Illustration, (il-lus-tra'shun) n. Act of illustrating ; 
explanation ; elucidation ; — state of being illustrated ; 
■^n illustrative engraving, picture, Ac. 

Illustrative, (il-lus'ti*at-iv) a. Tending or intended to 
illustrate; exemplifying; explaining. 
lUostratively, (il-lus'trartiv-le) adv. By way of illus- 
tration or wuoidation, 

Wustrator, (il-lua'trat-gr) n. [L.] One who illustrates. 
Dlustrioiui, (il-lus'tre-us) a. [L. illuttris, from in, and 
bMtrare, to purify.] Bright; shining; brilliant; 
glorioiu, as a display: — conferring honour; re- 
nowned, as actiozu ;ir-po«sessing honour, rank, or 
i^yiguty ; eminniit ; noble ; distinguished. 


Dlostriously, (il-lus'tre-us-le) adv. In an illustrious 
manner. [ness; grandeur; glory. 

lUustriousness, (il-lus^tre-us-nes) n. Eminence ; gieat- 
Dl-will, (il'wil) n. Enmity ; m^evolence. 

I'm (im). Contracted from I am. 

Im (im). A prefix — a form of in. 

Image, (im'£y} n. [L. hnupo.'} A representation or 
similitude of a person or object formed of material 
sul^stance ; a statue ; an effigy ; — a likeness painted 
on canvas ; picture ; portrait ; — a resemblance in 
bodily form or features ; likeness of a child to its 
parent ;-~object set up for worship ; idol outward 
show ; semblance ; appearance ;— a picture formed by 
fiinuy; mental idea; conception; notion; — hence a 
lively description ; rhetorical fi^ire ; illustrative 
exami)le the figure of any object formed at the focus 
of a ions or mirror by rays of light ; the view of au 
object by reflection. 

Image, (iui'aj) v. t. To represent or form an image 
of ;— to represent to the mental vision ; to imagine ; 
to fancy; — imp. & pp. imaged; ppr. imaging. 
Imagery, (im'aj-cr-e) n. Images in general; material 
representations ; pictures ; statues ; figures of speech ; 
fanciful representations ; similes ; metaphors; — show; 
appearance ; — false ideas ; iJhantrtsnis. 

Imaginable, (ini-aj'iii-ii-bl) a. Capable of being im- 
agined. 

Imaginary, (i m -aj'in-ar-e) a . Existing only in imagina- 
tion or fancy ; — ideal ; fanciful ; visionary ; unieal. 
Imagination, (lni-aj-in*a'shun)n. The mental faculty 
which apprehends and forms ideas of external objects; 
— ^the faculty of recalling to the mind such ideas, and 
the feelings or impressions whicli attended them ; — 
the power of reproducing these mental sensations, 
and of combining them, so as to exhibit them vividly 
in expressed thought, figures, pictures, Ac. ; the 
poetical faculty; inventive X)0wer8 ; — any single mental 
idea ; a conception ; — a fanciful or A’ain idea ; a con- 
ceit a scheme ; a contrivance ; — the first notion or 
X)urpo 8 e in the mind. 

Imaginative, (iin-ajln-ilt-iv) a. Proceeding from, 
and characterized by, the imagination ; — ^fuilof images, 
fancies, iic. 

Imaginativeness, (im-aj'in-rit-iv-nes) n. Possession of 
the concoi)tive faculties ; high degree of fancy or in- 
vention. 

Dnagme, (im-aj'in) r. t. To form in the mind a notion 
or idea of ;~to contrive in purpose ;-~to represent to 
one's self ;— V. i. To form images or conceptions; — to 
think : to suppose : — imp. &, pp. imagined ; ppr. 
imagining. 

Imago, (ini-a'go) n. [L.] An image ; the last and 
Ijerfocted shite of insect life, when the pupa case is 
dropped, and the inclosed image or being conies forth. 
Imaum, (i-raawm') n. [A. imdm.] A minister or priest 
among the Mohammedans. 

Imbankment, (im-bangk'ment) n. Act of surrounding 
or defending with a bank ; — banks or mounds m 
earth raiBurl to defend a place, especially against 
floods written also Embanl^ent. 

Dnbecile, (im^be-sel) a. [L. imbecillis, from in, and 
bacillum, a small staff.] Destitute of strength, either 
of body or of mind ;— -weak; feeble, infirm ; impotent. 
Imbecile, (im'be-sel) n. One destitute of strength, 
either of tody or mind. 

Imbecility, (im-be-sil'e-te) n. Quality of being im- 
becile : feebleness of tody or of mind ;— impotence. 
Imbed, (im-bed') v. t. To sink or lay, as ih a bed of 
sand or earth. ^ 

Imbibe, (im-bibO v. t [L. in, and bibere, to drink.] T# 
drink in; to absorb; — ^to receive or admit into ths 
mind and retain : — imp. dcjpp. imbibed; ppi'. imbibing. 
Imbibing, (im-bib'ing) n. The act of drinking ini 
absorbing. 

liabibition, (im-be-biah'un) n. The act of drinking in ; 
absorption of a liquid into the pores of a solid, 
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Xmbitfcart (im>l>it^§r) v.t. To make bitter; hence, to 
make uhmppy or grievous ; — to render more violent ; 
to exasperate; — imji). & pp. imbittered; ppr. im- 
bitteringi 

Xmbosom, (im-bOOz'um) v. t. To hold in the bosom ; to 
caress ; hence, to admit to the heart or affection to 
surround ; to inclose ; to cover : — imp, & pp. im- 
boBomed; ppr. imboaoming. 

Xmbosomed, (im>b66z'iimd) a. Preserved in the bosom, 
or pressed to the breast ; protecting ; inclosing. 
Xmbow, (im-bo') v. t. To make of a ciicular form ; to 
arch ; to vault. 

Imbricated, (im'bre-kat-ed) a. [L. imhricatm, pp. of 
iinbricare, to cover with tiles, imbrex, a hollow tile.] 
Bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter-tilo; — lying 
over each other in regular order, like tiles or sliingles 
on a root 

Imbrication, (im-bro-ka'shun) n. An overlapping of 
the edges, like that of tiles or shingles. 

ImbrogUo, (im-bro'lyo) ii. (It.] An intricate, compli- 
cated plot ; — a complicated and embarrassing state of 
things. 

Imbrown, (im-brown') i». t. To make brown ; to darken 
the colour of; to tan;— iwip. <Si pji. imbrowned; pjw, 
imbrowning. 

Imbrue, (im-br6«/) v. t. [Prefix im for in, and O. Eng. 
brue, bi’ew.] To soak ; to drench in a fluid, as in 
blood : — imp. & pp. imbrued ; imbruing. 

Imbrute, (im-broot') v. t. To degrade to the state of a 
brute ; — v. t. To sink to the state of a brute : — i/wp. 
& pp. imbruted ; ppr. imbruting. 

Imbue, (im-bu') v. t. [L. imbuere.] To tinge deeply ; 
to dye ;— to cause to become impressed ; to instil ; to 
instruct with: — imp. ii pp. imbued; ppr. imbuing. 
Bnitabilfty, (im-it-a-bil'e-to) n. Quality of being 
imitable. 

Imitable, (im'it-a-bl) a. Capable of being imitated ;— 
worthy of imitation. 

Imitate, (im'e-tat) v.t, [L. imitari, iniitatus.] To 
follow, as a pattern, motlel, or examine ; — to copy ; — 
to prepuce a likeness of in fonxi, colour, qualities, 
conduct, manners, and the like ; to counterfeit : — 
imp. & pp. imitated ; ppr. imitating. 

Imitation, (im-e-ta'shuu) n. Act of imitating that 
which is made or produced as a copy; likeness; resem- 
blance;— counterfeit ; false or forged resemblance, 
jfoiitative, (im'e-tat-iv) a. Inclined to imitate ; imitat- 
ing; exhibiting, or designed to exhibit an imitation 
of a pattern or model ; — formed after a model, pattern, 
or original [imitfitive. 

ImitativeneBS, (im'e-tat-iv-nes) n. Quality of lx;iiig 
Imitotor, (im'e-tat-cr) n. One who imitates, copies, or 
follows. 

Lamaoulate, (im-mak'u-lat) o. [L. imma.culaUt.% prefix 
in, and macula, spot,] Spotless ; without blemish ; 
unstained; undefiled; pure;— limpid. [purity. 

Immaculately, (im-mak'u-lilt-le) udv. 'With spotless 
Immalleable, (im-mal'e-a-bl) a. Not capable of being 
extended by hammering. 

Ihnmanent, (im'a-nent) a. [L. immanens, ppr. of im- 
manei't, to remain in or near.] Remaining within; 
inherent ; internal or subjective ; intrinsic. 

Immanity, (im-man'e-te) n. [L. imnianitas, from im- 
manis, huge.] Monstrosity; atrocity; barbarity. 
Immanuel, (ini-man'u-ol) n. [II., from im, with, anu, 
us, and €1, God.] God with us — ^an appellation of the 
^viour. 

\ JDn]naterial,(im-ma-te're-al)a. Not consisting of matter; 

' incorporeal ; spiritual ;— of no essential cojisequence ; 

I unimportant ; — trifling ; insignifioant. 

lamsAtorudJUtm, (im-ma-to're-al-iztn) n. Tlie doctrine 
of tihe non-existence of matter ; idealism. 
Immateriaiift, (im-wa-te're-al-ist) n. One who believes 
in or profspseB immaterialism. 

Immaterial, (im-ma-t6-re-al'e-te)-». Quality of being 
iixunaterial^ or not consisting of mutter. 


Immaterially, (im-ma-tS're-al-e) adv. In an immaterial 
form ; to an unimportant degree ; unsubstantially. 
Immature, (im-ma-turi) a. Not mature or ripe; 
unripe ; not arrived at perfection or completion ; 
crude ; — too early ; premature. 

Immaturely, (im-ma-tur'le) adv. In an immature 
manner ; uuriiiely ; crudely ; unseasonably ; prema- 
turely. 

Immaturity, (im-ma-tur'e-te) n. State of being imper- 
fect or Incomplete ; imperfection ; unripeness ; micUty: 
— also immatureness. 

Immeasurable, (im-mezh'ur-a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
measured ; immense ; indofinitely extensive. 
Immeasurableness, (im-mezh'ur-a-bl-nes) n. The state 
of being incapable of measurement. 

Immeasurably, (im-mezh'ur-a-ble) adv. To an extmit 
not to be measured ; immensely; beyond calculation. 
Immediate, (iTu-mS'de-ilt) a. [L. immediatus, in, and 
medius, middle.] Nut se^mrated in respect to place by 
anything intervening; proximate; close;— not deferred 
by an interval of time : present ; instant ;— producing 
its effect by direct agency : acting directly. 
Immediately, (im-ni6'de-at-le) adv. Closely; proxi- 
mately: at hand;— without interval of time; — directiy; 
instantly; quickly; presently. 

Immediateness, (im-me'de-at-nes) n. Quality or relation 
of being immediate ; exemption from second or inter- 
vening causes. [incurable. 

Immedicable, (im-mcdVku-bl) a. Not to be healed; 
Immelodious, (im-iuel-o'de-us) a. Not melodious; 
harsh. [out of mind. 

Immemorial, (im-me-mo're-al) a. Beyond memoiy; 
Immemorially, (im-me-mo're-al-le) adv. Beyond 
memory. 

Immense, fim-mens') a. [L. immensus, from in, and 
imtiri, to measnro.] Unlimited ; unbounded ; very 
great ; huge ; — immeasurable ; vast ; prodigious ; 
enormous. [sure ; vastly; very greatly. 

Immensely, (im-mens'lo) adv. Without limits or mea- 
Immenseness, (im-mens'iies) n. Unbounded extent of 
greatness ; immensity. 

Immensity, (im-mens'e-te) n. Unlimited extension; 
infinity ;— vastness in extent or bulk ; greatness. 
ImmensurabUity, (im-meu-sur-a-bil'e-to) n. Quality of 
being immeiisurable. 

Immensurable, (im-men'sur-a-bl) a. [L. in, and men- 
surabilis, measurable.] Not to be measured ; im- 
measurable. 

Immensurableness, (ira-men'sur-a-bl-nes) n. The state 
of not being capable of measurement. 

Immerge, (im-merj') v. t. To plunge into, under, ol 
within anything, especially a fluid ; to immerse. 
Immerse, (im-mers') v. t. [L. imnuryere, iiumersum.\ 
To idungo into any tiling that sun-ounds or covers, 
especially into a fluid ; — to engage deeply ; to involve: 
— imp. & pp. immersed ; ppr. immersing. 

Immersion, (im-mgr'shun) n. Act of immersing, or 
state of being immersed;— state of being overwhelmed 
or deeply engaged ; — disappearance of a celestial body 
b}-^ passing either behind another, or into its shadow ; 
—mode of baptizing among Ba])tists ; dipping of the 
whole body, as opiiosed to sprinkling. 

Immesh, (im-mesh') v. t. To entangle in the meshes of 
a not, or in a web; — imp. & pp. immeshed; ppr. 
immeshing. 

Immethodical, (im>me-thod'ik-al) a. Not methodical; 
wanting method ; without systematic uiTangement 
irr^n^lur ; confused ; disorderly. 

Immethodically, (im-me-thod'ik-al-le) adv. Without 
or<ler or regularity ; irregularly. 

Immigrant, (im'e-grant) a. One who removes into 
a country for the purpose of permanent residence. 
Bnmigrate, (im'e-grat) v. i. [L. immigi’are, from pr&flx 
im for in, and migrare, to migrate.] To remove into 
a country for the purpose of permanent residence 
imp. immigrated; im]inijBratin|[« 
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Tfwttlgml ion. (im-e^grft'shun) ». Act of immigrating. 
Jinaiiileitce, (fm^e-iiena) n. Quality or condition of 
being imminent or; threatening impending evil or 
danger. * . . 

Ttnimin ent. (im'e<nent) a. (L. iniminen»f ppr. of unmt- 
fu»% to project.] Threatening immediately to fall or 
occur; impending; near; at hand. 

InunineAtly, (im'e‘nent-le) adv. In a tlireatoning 
manner; dangerously. 

Xminingle, (im-mingl) v.t [In and mingle.} To 
unite ; to mix ; to compound. 

Immiscible, (im-mis'e-bl) a. N ot capable of being mixed. 
Immisikon, (im-mish'un) n. Act of sending or thrusting 
in; injection. 

Xnunit, (im-mit') r. t. [L. immittcre, from prefix m 
for in, and mittere, to send.] To send in ; to inject; 
to infuse : — imp. & py. immitted ; vpr. hnmltting. 
Tmmfat , fini-miksO r. t. To mix ; to mingle. 
Inunobilily, (im-mo-bil'e-lo) n. [L. for in, and mohilix, 
movable, from movere, to move.] Incapability of being 
moved ; resistance to motion ; fixedness of state or 
condition ; immovableness. 

Immoderate, (im-mod'ei-at) a. Exceeding just bounds 
or the projwr mean ; not confined to suitoble limits ; — 
excessive ; exorbitant ; extravagant ; intemperate. 
Immoderately, (im-mod'er-ftt-le) adv. In or to an undue 
degree ; excessively ; unreasonably. 

Immoderateness, (im-mod'er-SLt-nes) n. The quality of 
being immoderate ; excess ; extravagance. 

Immodest, (im-mod'est^a. Not limited to due bounds ; 
immoderate; exorbitant; — wanting in modesty or 
delicacy; indecent; impure; indelicate; — wanting 
diiastity ; lewd ; unchaste ; obscene. 

ImmodesUy, (im-mod'est-le) adv. Without due reserve 
or restraint ; indecently ; unohastely ; obscenely. 
Immodesty, (ira-mod'es-te) n. Want of modesty ; in- 
decency; unohastity; — want of delicacy or docent 
reserve; impudence. 

Immolate, (im'6-iat) v.t. [L. immolare, immolatnm, 
to sprinkle a victim with sacrificial meal, from 
in and mola, grits mixed with salt.] To sacrifice; to 
kill, as a victim ; — to offer in sacrifice : — iiap. & pp. 
immolated; ppr. immolating, 
i Immolation, (im-d-la'shun) n. Act ot sacrificing or 
killing a victim in sacrifice ; — a sacrifice offered. 
Inmioxul, (im-morial) a. Uninfluenced by moral prin- 
ciple ; contrary to the divine law ; regardless of social 
r^hts and obligations; wicked; unjust; dishonest; 
Vicious ; x^rofligate ; dissolute ; depraved. 

Immorality, (im-mo-ral'o-te) n. Quality of being im- 
moral ;— an immoral act or practice ; — dishonesty ; 
pride; slander; profaneness ; gaming; intemperance; 
wickedness; viciousness; impurity. 

Immorallv, (im-mor'al-ie) adv. In violation of moral 
law or obligation ; sinfiilly ; viciously. 

Immortal, (im-morital) a. [L. immortalu, ft-om prefix 
in, not, and mortaLis, mortal.] Not mortal ; exempt 
from liability to die; — ^having an eternal existence; 
never-ending; everlasting; — perpetual; continuing 
its ^stenoe by succession ; — imi)eri8hablo, as fame ; 
destined to live in all ages of this world. 

Immortal, (im-morital) n. One exempt from death or 
decay; — a divine being; — an angel; — a god or goddess. 
unnunlMlity, (im-mor-tal'e-te) n. Quality of being im- 
mortal ; unending existence ; — exemption from obli- 
vion ; — perpetuity ; continuance of existence, as of a 
corporation or office by succession. 

Immortalisation, (im-mor-tal-iz-a'shun) n. The act of 
i&unortalizmg. 

Inmortalke, (im-morital-iz) v. t. To render immortal; 
—to exempt from oblivion ; to wrx)etuate :~imp. & 
Pp. inuaortaliaed; ppt\ immortahsing. 
iBuaorta^, (im-mortal-le) adv. In an immortal man- 
ner ; with exemptiona from death. 

Muaortel, (im«moritel) {F. immortelle.'] The flower 
omaixumly eayied everlasting ; the cudweed ot America. 


Immovability, (im-in66v-a-biro-te) n. (Condition 6r 
quality of i^ng immovable. 

Immovable, (im-m66v'a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
moved ; firmly fixed : feet steadfast ; resolute ; fij-m ; 
—unalterable; nnchangeable •unimpressible ; hai-d- 
lieorted ;— permanent implace or tenure ; not removable. 
Immovable, (im-muOv'a-bi) n. That whidi can not be 
moved. [immovable. 

Immovableness, (im-m6uv'a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
Immovably, (im-mdov'a-ble) adv. In an immovable 
manner ; unalterably ; unchangeably. [ness. 

Immimdioity. (im-mun-dis'e-tc) n. Uncleanness ; fllthi- 
Immunity, (im-mu'ue-te) n. [L. immunUae, from 
immunix, free from a public service, prefix in, not, 
and munux, service, duty.] Exemption from any 
chaigo, duty, tax, or imposition ; a particular privi- 
lege ; jirerogativo ; — freedom from obligation of any 
kind ;— jireaervution from, as error, dtc. 

Immure, (im-muri) v.t. To inclose within walls; 
to amfine ; to imprison ; to surround with a wall ; — 
imp. & pp. immured ; ppr. immuring. 

Immurement, (ini-mCiriment) u. The state of being 
immured ; confinement ; imprisonment. 

Immutability, (im-mu-ta-bil'o-te) n. Quality of being 
unchangeable ; unchaiigeabloness ; invariableness. 
Immutable, (im-mut'a-bl) a. [L. immutubilis, pi*ofix 
m, not, and mutable.] Not mutable; not 

susceptible of change ; unchangeable ; invariable ; 
unalterable. [immutability. 

Immutableness, (im-raut'a-bl-nos) n. Unchangeableness; 
Immutably, (im-mut'a-ble) adv. Unchangeably; in- 
variably. 

Imp, (imp) n. [A.-S. impan, to graft,] A graft ; a scion; 
— offspring; progeny; 8on;-~a yomig or infexior devil ; 
a little demon. 

Imp, (imp) V. t. [A.-S. impan, G. rniphuimein, to 
plant in.] To graft;— to adopt into a family ; — to mend 
by a graft or insertion ; to extend by addition ; — iu 
falconry, to repair a hawk’s wing by inserting feathers; 
to plume :—imp. & pp. imped ; ppr. imping. 
Impaoable, (im-pak'a-bl) a. Not to be appeased or 
quieted. 

Impact, (im-x>akt') v. t, [L. impingere, juefix in and 
pangere, to strike or drive.] To drive close ; to xxress 
or drive firmly together; — imp. pp. impacted ; ppr. 
impacting. 

Impact, (ina'pakt) n. Collision;— touch ; impress ;— 
force communicated ; — the single instantoncous blow 
or stroke of a body in motion against another either 
in motion or at rest. 

Impages, (irn-pa'jes) n. pi Those parts of the framcK 
work of a door which are horizontal. 

Impair, (im-i)ar') v. t. [F, empirer, from pire, L. pejfint^ 
worse.] To make worse ; to diminish in quantity, 
value, excellence, or strength; — r. i. To be lessened 
or worn out ; to grow worse ’.—imp. & pp, impaired ; 
pjrr. impairing. [pairs, 

mpairer, (im-pOri^r) n. One who or that whimi inof- 
Impairment, (im-pariment) n. The state of being 
impaired ; diminution ; decrease. 

Impale, (im-pal’) v.t. [L. in, against, and paltw, a 
stake.] To fix on a stake; to put to death by fixing 
on an upright, sliarp stake ; — to inclose, as with stakes, 
posts, or palisades ; — ^to join, as two coats of arms, 
pale-wise : — imp. & pp. impaled ; ppr. impaling. 
Impalement, (im-pal'ment) n. Act of impaling;— a 
si>aoe inclosed by stakes or pales, and the like ; — the 
division of a sliield xiale-wise, or by a vertical line. 
Im^pability, (im-^-j)a-bire'te) n. Quality of not 
being palpable or perceptible by the touch. 

Impalpable, (im-pal'pa-bl) a. Not palpable ; not to be ^ 
felt or perceivM by touch ; — ^not obviously or readily , 
apprehended by the mind ; not coarse or gross. 
Xm^;i^ly, (im-pal'pa-ble) adv. In a manner not 
readily felt or apprehended. - 

Impaaation, (im-pan-a^shun) n. [L. irnpamrtt frmn 
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prefix in Mxd ;)ani«, bread.] The supposed real trial or sufTering ; unable to bear ‘witb composure 
presence of Christ’s bodjr with the sult}stance of bread quick ; hasty ; not enduring ddby ;--^ager for; ar- 
and wine in the eucharist ; cohsubstantiation. dently desirous to get intolerant ; reckless. 

Xmpaimel, (im-pan^el) v. t To write or enter, as the Impatiently) (im-p§.'shd-ent<le) a^. In an impatient 
names of a jury, In a list ; to form, as a list of Jurors : manner. pp. impawned ; pp>\ impawning* 

& pp. impannelled ; ppr. impaanelling. Mpawn, (im-pawn') v. t. To pawn ; to pledge imp, 

Xmparasyllabic, (im-pkr-a-sil-ab'ik) a, [L. impar, mn- Impeach, (im-pech’l v. t. [F. empicheTf It. impaceiare, 
equal, and sylUiba^ syllable.] Not having the same L. impingere, to thrust or drive against.] To charge 

number of syllables— said of words which augment in with a crime or misdemeanour ; especially ^ to charge 

declension. as an officer, with misbehaviour in office ; to call to 

Impardonable, (im-par'dun-a-bl) a. Unpardonable. account ; to summon, as answerable to call in ques* 

Imparity, <im-^«:'e-te) n. Inequality; disproportion; tion; to challenge imp. & pp. impeached; ppf, 

•^iiferenod of degree, lank, oxcellonce, number, and impeaching. 

the like; — ^indivisibility into equal parts ; oddness in Impeachable, (im-p5ch'a-bl) a. Liable to impeach- 
number. mont ; chargeable with crime;— liable to be called in 

Tmpuk, (im-park') v. t. To inclose for a park ; hence, question ; accountable. 

to inclose or shut up: — & pp. imparked; ppr. Impeachment, (imqjCch'ment) n. Act of impeaching, 
imparking. or statu of being impeached; a calling to account; 

Imparlance, (im-piirlans) n. Mutual discourse ; con- accusation ; arraignment of a public officer for mal- 

ferenoe ; — in latv, time given to a party to converse administration ;— a calling in question, as purity of 

with his opponent Avith a view to effect an amicable motives, or rectitude of conduct, &c. 
arrangement — hence the continuance of a cause till Impearl, (im-pgrr) v. t. To form into pearls or their 
another day. likeness ;— to decorate with pearjs, or with things 

Impart, (im-part') v.t. [L. impartire, in and pans, resembling pearls: — imp. & pp. impearled; ppr, 

part.] To bestow a share or portion of; to allow impearling. 

another to partake in ; — to grant ; to confer ; — ^to show Impeccability, (im-pek-a-bire-te)n. The'quality of being 
by wonls or tokens ; to disclose ; — v. i. To give a part not liable to sin ; — the moral grace which prevents the 

or shiwe ; — imp. & pp. imparted ; ppr. imparting. lK)ssibiiity of sin — ^properly applicable to the human 

Impartial, (im-piir'she-al) a. Not partial; uiipre- nature of Christ. 

judiced ; disinterested ; equitable ; just ; unbiassed Impeccable, (im-pek'a-bl) a. [Xi* impeecahilis.'] Not 
Imipartia^fy, <im-par-she-aTe-te) n. rVeodom from liable to sin ; exempt from the possibility of doing 
bias; disinterestedness; equibibleness. wrong. 

Impartially, (im-parishe-al-lo) ndv. Without bias or Impeccancy, (im-pek'an-se) n. Freedom from actual 
pi’ejudice; fairly ; justly ; equitably. sin, error, or offence ; freedom from failure ;— state of 

Impartibility, (im-part-e-biTe-te) n. Quality of being being made not liable to sin, nor subject to its 

impartible ; indivisibility ;— quality of being imi>artcd iK>wer— said of tlie regenerate. [money, 

or communicated. Impecuniosity, (im-pG-ku-ne-os'o-te) n. The want of 

Impartible, (im-pfirt'e-bl) a. [Prefix im, not, and Impecunious, (im-pG>kun'e-us) a, [L. i«, not, and 
partible.] Not partible; indivisible. [From impart.] pecunia, money.] Not having money : poor. 

Capable of being imparted or coimnuiiiaitod. Impede, (iin-ped') v. t. [L. impedire, lit. to entangle 

Impartment, (im-pdrt'ment) w. iJisclosure distribu- the feet, from in and pedis, foot.] To hinder; 
tion ; conveyance ; allotment. to obstruct ; to stop the progress of ; to retard ; to 

Impassable, (im-pas'a-bl) a. Incapable of being passed; hamper :—imp. & pp. impeded ; pjrr. impeding. 

— ^imi>ervioU8 ; impenetrable ; pathless. Impediment, (im-ped'e-ment) n. That which impedes 

Impassably, (ira'pas'a-ble)ttdv. So as to liiiider passage or hinders i)it)gi-es8 or motion ; obstruction ; obstacle; 
or restrain the power of passing. difficulty. Impediment in speech, a defect which pre- 

impassibility, (ira-pas-e-bire-to) n. Quality or condition vents distinct utterance. 

of being impassible. Impel, (im-per)t’. t, [L. impellere, prefix im for in, and 

Impassible, (im-pas'o-bl) a. [F. from L, in and patiri, pellere, to drive.] To drive or urge forward ; to incito 
poMU5, to suffer.] Incapable of suffering; without toaclioninany way;— instigate; influence; actuate:— 
sensation. [of iieing impassible. & pp. impelled ; ppr. impelling. [pelUng. 

Impassibleness, (im-pas'e-bl>nes) n. ytato or quality Impellent, (irn-pereiit) a. Having the quality of im- 
Impassion, (ira-pash'un) v. i. To move or affect strongly Impellent, (im-perout) n. A power or force that drives 
with jAassion. forward. [place. 

Impassioned, (im-pash'nnd) a. Actuated by passion ; Impen, (ira-pen') v. t. To pen ; to inclose in a narrow 
animated; excited; expressing strong feeling or Impend, (iin-pend') v. »• [L. i/apmdcrc, prefix for 
emotion. [suffering; insen.siblo ; imixtssible. in, and petidere, to hang.] To hang over; to bo sus- 

Xmpassive, (im-pas'iv) a. Not susceptible of pjiin or jAended above; to be iinminoiit; — v.t. , [L. in and 

ibnpassiveiy, (im-paslv-le) adv. Without sensibility itcudere, to weigh.] To weigh out ; to pay; to render: 

to xwtiq suffering. — imjK Sipp. impended; ppr. impending. 

Impassiveness, (im-pas'iv-nes) State of lAeing insus- Impendence, (im«pend'ens) w. The state of impending; 
ceptible of pain or feeling : — also impassivity. near apjAroach ; a menacing attitude, 

rimpaste, (im-past') v. t. [Prefix and paste.] To Impending, (ini-pend'ing) a. Lowering ; tlireatening ; 

^ knead : to make into p^to;— to lay on colours thick hanging over ; imminent ; menjicing. 
and bold '.-—imp. & pp. impasted ; ppr. impasting. Impenetrability, (ira-iJen-C-tra-biro-te) n. Quality of 
impasto, fim*pas'td) n-. The thickness of the layer or being iraiAenetruble ; — that property of matter by 

body of pigment applied by the painter to his canvas, which it excludes all other matter from the spaoe ft 

jbapatienoe, (im-pa'she-ens) n. Une^iness under pain occupies ; — obtuseness ; stupidity; — ^want of sympathy 

nr Sttffbring ; intolerance of opposition ; restlessness or susceptibility. 

tinder delay; — ^fretfulness ; irritability of disposition; Impenetrable, (im-pen'e-tra-bl) a. Incapable of bei^ 
— pasrionate eagerness of desire or affoction. penetrated or pierced ; impervious shrouded in mist 

Impatiqha) (im-pa'she'cnz) n. A genus of jilants, so or obscurity ; undiscernible ; — ^incapable of being in- 

oalled because the elastic capsules burst when touched, formed, moved, or aftected. [trability. 

jmd sc»tter the seeds with considerable force— foiicA- l^penetrableness, (im-pen'e-tra-bl-nes) n, Impeae- 
inc-not, and enap-ireed. . Impenetrably, (im-pen^d-trarble) odv. In, an impenstva- 

■Tinpistish^ (im-p&^she*cnt) a. Uneasy or fretfhl under ble mduiier. 
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Impenitenoe, (im-penVtens) tu Want of ^nitenoe or 
lepentanoe ; absence of contrition or Borrow for cdu : 
obduracy: oonfinued hardnes&of heart ;-~'total and 
final disregard of God’s threatenings or mercy also 
impiniUncy. 

Itopenitent, (im-pen'e-tent) a. [L. prefix 

in, not, and penitent.] Not penitent; not 

repenting of sin ; not contrite ; obdurate. 

Impenitent, (ini-pen’e-tent)?^ One who does not repent; 
a hardened sinner. [tance ; obdiirately. 

ImpenitentLy, (im-pen'o-tent*le) adv. Without repon- 

Impennous, (im-pen'us) a. Having no wings ; wdiig- 
less : — also impmnate. 

Imperative, (im-per'ut-iv) a. [L. imperativus^ from 
imperare^ to command.] Expressive of command; com- 
manding; authoritative; — not to l)o avoided or evaded; 
obligatory; binding. 

Imperative, (im-per'at-iv) n. The mood of a verb 
wmoh enjoins, orders, or exhorts — ^usod principally in 
the second person. I 

Imperatively, (im-per'at-iv-le) adv. In an imiwativa ' 
manner; authoritatively. 

Imperator, (im-pgr-at'er) n, A commander; a title of 
honour conferrea on Roman generals after victory ; — 
a supreme ruler ; king ; emperor. 

Imperoeptibility, (im-per-sep-te-biFe-te) n. The state 
or quahty of being imperceptible ; imi)erceptiblone8s. i 

Imperceptible, (im-per-sop'te-bl) a. Not perceptible ; — 
not discernible by the senses; — invisible; — impalpable; 
—inaudible ; — minute ; line ; faint ; shadowy ; — slow 
in motion or growth ; unobservable ; indistinct. 

Imperoeptihleness, (im-per-sei/te-bl-nes) n. Quality of 
being imperceptible. [not to bo i>erceived. 

Imperceptibly, (im-per-sep'te-ble) adv. In a manner 

Imperoeption, (im-pgr-sop'sh un) n. Want of porcei)tion. 

Imperfect, (im-pgr%kt) a. Unfinished ; incomplete ; — 
wanting some part ; defective ; — impaired ; vitiated ; — 
incapable; unfit;— failing in moral duty; weak; sin- 
ful failing in discernment ; erroneous ; fallible. 

Lnperfection, (im-pgr-fek^shun) n. Quality or comlition 
of being imperfect defect ; want ; deficiency; — ^fault; 
failure; — incompleteness; insufliciency. ' 

Imperfectly, (im-pcr'fokt-le) adv. In an imiiorfect 
manner or degi’ee. ( perforated. 

Knperforable, (im-pcr'for-a-bl) <r. Incapable of being 

Imperforate, (im-per'for-at) a. [L. in and per/ovatus.j 
Not perforated or pierced ; — having no opening or 


Imperioration, (im-per-for-a'shun) n. State of being 
imperforated, or without aperture. 

Imperial, (im-pS're-al)a. [L. imperialism from imperiumm 
command, empire.] Pertaining to an empire, or to 
an emperor ; — belonging to supreme authority ; — 
royal; sovereign -of suiierior size or excollonce; 
Ijoweiful ; influential ; — noting a largo size of paper, 
30 bj; 22 inches ; — noting a standard measure. 

Imperial, (im-pe're-al) n. A kind of dome, such as 
is found in Moorish buildings ; — a tuft of hair on a 
man’s lower lip ;— an outside seat on a diligence ; — a 
case for luggage on top of a coach. 

Imperialism, (im-p6're-al-izin) n. Tlio state or system 
of an imperial government ; — the spirit of empire or 
arbitrary power. [an emperor. 

Imperialist, (im-pB're-al-ist) n. A subjoat or soldier of 

Imperiali^, Gm-pe-ro-aVe-te) n. Imperial power; — 
an imperial light or privilege. 

Imperially, (im-p6're-al-le) adv. In an imperial manner. 

Imperil, (im-pgril) v. t. To bring into peril ;— to en- j 
danger : — imp. &, pp. imperilled ; ppr. imperilling. | 

Imperious, (im-pe're-us) a. Commanding ; ruling with 
rightful sway ; authoritative ; — iioweiful ; over-ruling, 
as cast of mind, overbearing, as temper lofty ; 
haughty ; ari'ogont ; dictatorial, as manners or words; 
—urgent; imperative, as duty or obligation. 

Xmpariously) (bua-pe're-us-Ie) adv. In an imperious 
manuer. * 
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linperioimness, (tm-pd're-us-nes) n. The quality of 
being imperious ; authority ; aiTogance ; haughtiness. 
Imperishable, (im-mriish-a-bl) a. [F. imperhsable, 
Eng. in smd perish.] Not liable to decay or ruin ; in- 
destructible; undyi^; egndnring. 

Imperishableness, (im-p§i''ish-a-bl-ne8) n. The quality 
of being immort^ or imperishable: 

Imperishably, (im-p^r^ish-a-ble) adv. In an imperish^ 
able manner. 

Impermeability, (iinqigr-me-a-biro-te) n. The quality 
of being impermeable ; impermeableness. 

Impermeable, (am-perimS-a-bl) a. [L. in and pmneate^ 
to pass tlii'ough.] Not permitting passage, as of a 
fluid, through its substance ; impervious. 

Impermissible, (im-p§r-mis'e-bl) a. Unallowable; 
objectionable ; deniable. 

Impersonal, (im-ix^risun-al) a. [P. impersmnely from 
L. in and persona^ person.] Wanting personality 
individual ; not representative especially denoting 
a verb which is employed only m the third cose, with 
it for tlio nominative. 

Impersonality, (im-per-sun-al‘e-te) n. Want of person- 
ality or individuality ; indistinct or anonymous 
cluiracter. [manner* 

Impersonally, (im-perisun-al-le) adv. In an impersonal 
Impersonate, (im-per'sun-at) v. t. To give a real form, 
body, or character to ; to embody ; to personify ; — to 
represent in cliaracter or form ; to personate ; to act : 
— imp. &, pp. impersonated ; ^)pr. impersonating. 
Impersonation, (im-per-sun-a'Hliuii) n. Act of nnper- 
Bonating ; personification. 

Impersuasible, (im-per-swaz'e-bl) a. Not to be moved by 
persuasion ; not yielding to arguments. 

Impertinence, (im-pgrite-nens) 71 . Condition or quality 
of being out of place ; irrelevance ; — unbecoming con- 
duct ;— act of thoughtless levity or imi)roper famili- 
arity ; presumption ; pertness ; rudeness ; incivility. 
Impertinent, (im-perite-nent) a. [L. impertineiiSf 
from prefix in, not, and pe7'tinen8.] Not pertinent ; 
having no bearing on the subject ; irrelevant ; inap- 
plicable; — contrary to or offending against the rules 
of i^ropriety or good-breeding; — of no account; trifling; 
frivolous. 

Impertinently, (im-per'to-nent-le) adv. In an imper- 
tinent manner ; officiously; rudely; intrusively. 
Imperturbability, (im-i)er-turb-a-bil'e-te) w. IStato of 
being imperturbable ; self-possession ; coolness. 
Imperturbable, (im-pgr-turb'a-bl) a. [L. in, not, and 
p€rtu7'bare, to disturb.] Incapable of being disturbed 
or agitated. 

Imperturbation, (im-per-turb-a'shun) n. Freedom from 
agitation of mind ; calmness ; quietude ; tranquillity. 
Impervious, (im-pgrive-us) a. Not i^ervious ; not admit- 
ting of entrance or passage through; — impassable; 
impenetrable. 

Imperviously, (im-porive-us-le) adv. In an impervious 
manner ; inijicnetrably. [imiwrvious. 

Imperviousness, (im-per've-us-nes) n. State of being 
Impetigo, (im-pot-i'gb) n. A cutaneous, pustulair 
ciTiption not attended with fever, nor contagious. 
Impetrate, (im'pe-trat) v. t. [L. impetrare.} To obtain 
by request or entreaty. 

Impetration, (im-pu-tra'shun) n. The act of obtaining 
by prayer or petition ; the pre-obtaining of benefices 
from the Church of Rome wliich belonged to the 
diswsal of the king and other lay patrons of the 
realni. 

Impetratory, (im-pe-tra'tor-e) a. Containing entreaty 
beseeching ; — obtaining by entreaty. 

Impetuosity, (iiu-pet-u-os'e-te) n. Condition or quality 
of being imxietuous ; fury; violence ; — vehemence of^^ 
temper. 

Impetuous, (im-pet'u-us) a. Hi. Bushing, - 

with foiue and violence ; rapid; fierce ; furions ; raging;. 
— ^vehement of mind or paarion; hasty; q;uiok; at^' 
dent ; violent ; passionate. 
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Xttipetoondy, (tm>pet'U'a8‘le) adv. In an impetuous 
manner. [impetuous. 

!l&petaousness, (im-pt'a-ue-nes) n. Quality of being 
In^^etua, (imp-tus) w. [L. impetenf to rush upon, 
attack, from prefix in and petere, to fiill uixin.] The 
ibrce with which any body is driven or im^led ; 
momentum ; *-the force with which a movii^ body 
strikes another tendency or violent inclination to a 
point. 

Impiety, (im-pi'e-te) n. [L. impietas, from inipitta, 
impious.] Quality of being impious; irreverence 
toward the Supremo Being; — ungodliness ; ijrofanity; 
— want of filial affection or obedience to parents; 
—any act of wickedness, irreligion, or proftuiity. 
Impinge, (im-pinj') v. i. [L. ivipingere, from iw, and 
pangere^ to fix, strike.] To fall or dash against: to 
strike ; to hit ; to clash to touch upn ; to infringe: 
pp. impinged ; ppr. impinging. 

Impious, (im'pe-iis) a. [L. ivipius, from prefix in, not, 
aud piu8, pious.] Not pious ; irreligious ; profane ; — 
proceedi^ from or manifesting a want of reverence 
fortheSupreme Being;— iirevereiit; scoffing; mocking. 
I^piouslj, (im^pe-iis-le) adv. In an impious manner ; 
pmanely. [God and his laws. 

Impiousness, (im'po-us-nes) n. Impiety ; contempt of 
]Dtttpish, (imp'ish) a. Having the qualities of an imp. 
Implacability, (im-pla-ka-bil'e-te) n. Unappeasable 
wrath ; irreconcilable emnity; inexorable disposition : 
— ^also implacableness. 

Implacable, (im-pla'ka-bl) a. [L. implacaUUs, from 
tm, not, and placabilis, placable.] Inexorable ; not to 
be appeased ; relentless ; vindictive, said of i>ei*son8 ; 
—not to be subdued ; malicious ; stubborn, said of 
temper ; — not to be assuaged ; admitting of no remedy 
or relief ; constantly initating, said of disease. 
Implacably, (im-plU'ka-ble) adv. In an implacable j 
manner ; with unappeasable enmity ; inexorably. . j 
Implooental, (im>pla-sent'al) a. 'Without a placenta, i 
as certain marsupial animals. I 

Implant, ^n*plant') v. i. [L. in and plantare, to sow, I 
plant.] To sow seed ; to plant slioots ; to gi*aft or 
insert scions ; — especially, to sow, instil, or settle in 
the young mind or heart, as rudiments or principles 
of knowledge and virtue : — imp. & pp. implanted; 
ppr, implanting. 

Implantation, (im-plant*a'shnn) n. Act of implanting, 
setting, or infixing in the mind or heart. 

Implead, (im-pl6d') v. i. To institute and prosecute 
a suit r^irist a person in court ; to sue at law ; — imp. 
& pp. impleaded ; ppr. impleading. f — an accuser. 

Impleader, (im-nled'er) n. One who prosecutes another; 
Implement, (im?ple-ment) n. [L. implemaUmn, from 
implere, to fill up.] Something that fills up a vacancy 
or supplies a want; tool; utensil; vessel; instrument; 
— generally pi. Tools of a trade ; kitchen vessels, &c. 
Imj^ement, (im-pl5-ment') v. t. To fulfil an engagement 
or contract tliat has been entered into. [Scot.] 

Implex, (im'pleks) a. [L. implexus, ppr. of implectere, 
to ill fold, entangle.] Infolded ; intricate ; entangled ; 
complicated. 

Implexion, (im-plek^shun) n. The act of infolding or 
involving ; the state of being involved ; involution. 
Implicate, (im'ple-kat) v. t. [L. implicare, prefix im 
fox in, and plicare, to fold.] To infold ; to connect in 
many relations ;— to bring into connection with ; to 
show to be connected or concerned :—mp. & 
^plioated; ppr. implioating. 

Xmj^catioii, (im>ple-ka'shun) n. Act of implicating, or 
etateofb^g implicated ; involution ; entanglement; 
—that wiMch is implied ; meaning or inference under- 
stood, bttt not expressed. 


■ — ^trusting to the word or authority oi another without 
doubtixig or leserre entire ; absolute ; unreserved. 
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Implicitly, (im-plis'it-le) adv. By implication ; by fair 
inference; virtually; — "with confidence; trustingly; 
unreservedly ; assuredly. [out reserve. 

Implicitness, (im-phs^it-nes) n. State of trusting with- 
Impliedly, (im-plred«Ie) adv. By implication. 

Implore, (im-plor') v.t [L. implorare, from in and 
plorare, to cry aloud, to cry out.] To call upon or for, 
in supplication ; to pray earnestly ; — supplicate ; 
entreat ; beg ; solicit & jyp. implored ; ppr. 

imploring. [eamesuy. 

Implorer, (im-plor'gr) n. One who implores or prays 
Imploringly, (im-pl6r'ing-le) adv. In an imploring 
manner ; with earnest eiiti'eaty. 

Imply, (im-pli') v. t. To contain by implication ; to 
include virtually; — involve; comprise; import; signify: 
— imp. & pp. implied ; implying. 

Impoison, (im-poi'zn) v.t. To impregnate or affeot 
with poison ; — to imbitter ; to impair. 

Impolicy, (im-pol'e-se) n. Quality of being impolitic ; 
inexpedieiice ; bad policy ; indiscretion. 

I Impolite, (im-po-lit') a. Not of polished manneia ; un- 
|.)olite : uncivil ; rude ; unmamierlf . [uncivilly. 

Impolitely, (im-pG-Ht'le) adv. In an impolite manner ; 
Impoliteness, (im-po-lit'nos) n. The quality of being 
inqwlite ; incivility ; watit of good manners. 

Impolitic, (im-pol'it-ik) a. Not politic ; wanting in 
policy or prudent management ; unwise ; — ^indiscreet ; 
incautious ; imprudent ; inexpedient. 

Impoliticly, ( im-pollt-ik-le ) adv. In an imiKfiitio 
manner. [of being imjwnderable. 

Imponderability, (im-pon-dfr-a-biKe-te) n. The quality 
Imponderable, (im-pon'der-a-bl) a. Not ponderable ; 
without sensible weight. 

Imporosity, ( im-po-ros'e-te ) n. Want of xxJrosity ; 
closeness of texture. [in texture ; solid. 

Imporous, (im-i)6r'us) a. Destitute of pores ; compact 
Import, (im-p6rt') r, /. [L. imporlare, prefix in and 

portare, to bear.] To bring in from abroad ; especially, 
to bring, as wares or merchandise from another state 
or country ;— to convey a moaning or intention ; to 
imply; to signify;— to be of importance or consequence 
to ; to affect tlie interest of : — imp- & P2>> imported ; 
2 U>r. importing. 

Import, (im'port) n. That which is brought in fi*om 
abroad ; — purport ; meaning ; drift ; — importance ; 
consequence. 

Importable, (im-port'a-bl) a. Cai>able of being imported. 
Bnportance, (im-port'ans) n. Weight ; consequence ; 
moment significance or value attached to a state- 
ment of views or declaration of opinion ; — bearing or 
influence of any kind upon questions of public interest 
— relative mnk or position in the scale of being, or 
in tlie social, political, or religious world ; — personal 
estimate of one’s position ; self-importance. 

Important, (im-port'ant) a. Carrying or possessing 
weight or consequence ; significant ; weighty; moment- 
ous ; — assuming an air of gravity ; consequential. 
Importantly, (im-port'ant-le) adv. In an important 
manner ; forcibly ; weightily. 

Importation, (im-port-a'shun) 9i. Act or praotioo of 
imjwrting, or of bringing from another country or 
state ;— goods introduced into a country from abroad. 
Importer, (im-p6rt'cr) n. One who im]X)rts or bringa 
goods from another country or state, 
sporting, (im-p6rtlng) a. Bringing productiona or 
goods into a country from a foreign state having 
weight or consequence ; — meaning ; implying. 
Importunaoy, (im-port'u-na-se) u. Quality of being 
importunate. 

Importunate, (im-port'fi-nat) a. [L. importunus.] 
Urgent in solicitation ; earnest in entreaty or demand 
—said of persons pressing ; exacting; urgent, as a 
call, claim, &c. ;— inciting to indulgence or gratifica- 
tion ; clamorous, as desire o» appetite. 

Impoiiunatidy, (im-port'Q-nat-le) adv. In an finpor- 
tunate manner. 



Iapoitii]ie» (im-poxvtan') v. t. [L. importunaret prefix 
in and portare, to bear.] To request with urgency ; 
to press with solicitation ; to dun & pp, im- 

portoued; ppi\ importuning. • I 

Jmpoxtunity, (im-por-tun'e-te) n. Quality of being im- 
portunate ; pressing solicitation ; urgent'request. 
Imposable, (im-p5z'a-bl) a. Capable of being imposed. 
Impose, <im-p6z0 v,t. [L. impoiiere, prefix in and 
poneref to place.] To lay on ; to set or place : to put ; 
to deposit ;--to lay as a charge, burden, tax ; to levy ; 
— ^to enjoin, as a duty, obligation, command, or the 
like;— to jiass off; to palm ; — to lay, as the hands in 
confirmation or ordination ;--to prepare for printing, 
by arranging the pages upon the stone and confining 
them ^ in the chase : — imp. & pp. imposed ; 
impoi^g. [impressive ; commanding. 

Impos^g, (im-pozlng) a. Adapted to impress forcibly; 
Imposingly, (un-poz'ing-le) adv. In an imposing 
manner. 

Imposing-stone, (im-poz'ing-ston) n. A stone on which 
the pages or columns of typo are imposed or made 
into forms. 

Imposition, (im-p6,-ziah'un) n. Act of imposing, laying 
on, affixing, enjoining, inflicting, obtruding, &c. ; — 
that which is imposed ; charge ; burden : injunction ; 
levy ; tax ; — a trick or deception put or laid on othem ; 
—act of laying on the hands as a religious ceremony 
in ordination and the like ; — a suiieniumerary exercise 
prescribed to scholars as a punishment. 

Imj^ssibility, (im-pos-e-bil'e-te) n. Incapability of 
existing or appearing in the state or condition asserted 
or supposed ; — incapability of being made or executed; 
impracticability;— any thing inconceivable in thought, 
inconsistent with natural or moral laws and conditions, 
unfeasible in design, or impracticalde in execution. 
Impossible, (im-jx>s'e-bl) a. [L. impossibilis, prefix in, 
not, and possibUis, possible.] Not possible ; — ^incon- 
sistent with the laws or course of nature, as a miracle ; 
— ^inconsistent with the state or condition of individual 
existence; incongruous; — inconsistent with mathe- 
matical laws, as certain proportions or relations of 
form or number; — inconsistent with the laws of 
thought ; inconceivable ; — in popular language, highly 
unlikely or improbable ; — unfeasible ; impracticable ; 
Imaginary. 

Impost, (iin'post) n. [L. imponere, imposituvi.] A tax, 
tribute, or duty ; often, a duty on goods 
imported into a country ;— that part of a 
pillar in vaults and arches on which the 
weight of the building rests, or the capi> vp||W 
tal of a pillar or cornice wliich receives 
an arch. Ho 

Imposthumate, (im-x>os'tum-ut) i. To Hi | 

form an abscess; to gather; — v.t. To affect l|| | 

with an imposthume or abscess ; — imp. & n|| | I 

up. imposthumated; ppr. imposthumating. I||| i 

iuiiposthumation, (im-pos-tum-a^shun) n. lij I 

The formation of an abscess an abscess. ||| | 

£awosthume,(im-pos'tum)')i. [Acoiiuption i"!l '• 

of apoateme.] A collection of pus or Impost, 
purulent matter in any part of an animal body ; an 
abscess. 

Impostor, (im-pos't§r) n. [L, imponere, to impose upon, 
deceive.] One who imposes upon others ; — deceiver ; 
pretender. 

iunpostbrship, ( im-pos'ter-ship ) n. The condition, 
oharaeter, or practice of an impostor. 

Imposture, (ipa-pos'tar) n. Act or conduct of an im- 
postor ; deception practised under a false or assumed 
character;— fraud; trick; imposition. 

ImMtenoe, (im'pb-tens) w. Want of strength or power, 
whether animaJi or intellectual ; weakness ; feebleness ; 
imb^nlity; — any defect of power, whether natural or 
acquired ; inability ; — specifically the want of pro- 
creative power. 

Iittpoteiiti (im'po-tent) a, [L. impoteuBt prefix in and 


powerful.] Weak ; feeble wanting natural 
strength or functional activity ; diseased or dibbled 
wanthig power or means ; — wanting restraint .; un- 
govem^le : — wanting the power of propagation ; 
unproductive. [without seu-control. 

Impotently, (im'po-teiit-le) adv. Weakly; helplessly;— 

Impound, (im-pound') v. t. To confine in a pound or 
close pen ; to restrain within limits imp. & pp. 
impounded; pjrr. impounding. [cattle. 

Impoundage, (im-pound'&j) n. The act of impounding ; 

Impoimder, (im-pound'er) n. One who impounds the 
beasts of another, as for trespass, dec. 

Impoverish, (im-pov'gr-ish) v. t. [Prefix im, not, and 
F. povere, pauvre, poor.] To make poor ; to reduce to 
jioverty;— to exhaust the strength, richness, or fertility 
of :—imp. & pp. impoverished ; ppr. impoverishing. 

Impoverishment, (ini-pov'er-ish-ment) n. Act of im- 
poverishing ; reduction to poverty ; drain of richness 
or fertility. 

Impracticability, (im-prak-te-ka-biTe-te) n. State or 
quality of l>eing impracticable ; unmanageable state ; 
stubbornness. 

Impracticable, (im-prak'te-ka-bl) a. Not practicable : 
incapable of being accomplished by the means employed 
or at command;— tti) tractable; stub>x)rn;— unmanage- 
able ; unreasonable ; obstinate ; perverse ; — incapable 
of being passed or travelled. 

Impracticably, (im-prak'tc-ka-ble) adv. In an imprac- 
ticable manner. 

Imprecate, (im'pr0-kat) v. t. [L. imprecaH, from prefix 
im and precari, to pray.] To call down by prayer, as 
something hurtful or calamitous ; to invoke, as evil ; — 
imp. & pp. imprecated; ppr. imprecating. 

Imprecation, (im-pre-ka'shun) n. The act of imprecat- 
ing, or invoking evil ; — curse ; execration ; anathema. 

Imprecatory, (im'pre-ka- tor-e) a. Invoking evil ; 
cui’sing ; maledictory. 

Impregnability, (im-preg-na-bil'e-te) n. State of being 
impregnable, or of being unattainable. 

Impregpuable, (im-preg'na-bl) a. Not to be stormed, or 
taken by assault; — not to be moved, impressed, or 
shaken ; invincible. ^ [manner. 

Impregnably, (im-preg'na-ble) adv. In an impregnable 

Impregnate, (im-pre^nat) v. t. [L. imprtxgnare, im- 
preegnatum, from prefix in and pragnauHt pregnant.] 
To make pregnant ; to get with child ; — to render 
fruitful or fertile in any way ; to fertilize ; — ^to infuse 
particles of another substance into ; — imp. & pp, 
impregnated; ppr. impregnating. 

Impregnate, (im-preg'nat) a. Itendered prolific or 
fruitful ; impregnated 

Impregnation, (im-preg-na'shun) n. Act of impregnat- 
ing; fecundation state of being impregnated ; con- 
ception ; — intimate mixture of parts or particles ; 
inhision ; saturation. 

Imprescriptible, (im-pro-skrip'te-bl) a. Not capable of 
being lost or impaired by neglect to use, or by claims 
founded on prescription. 

Impress, (im-pres') v. t. [L. \mpnmer€y imp^'esium, in 
and preniere, to press.] To press or stamp in or u]^n, 
to make a mark or figure upon ; — to indent ; to print ; 

— ^to fix in the mind ; to inculcate ; to imprint ; — to 
take by force for public service : — imp. iipp. impressed j 
ppr. impressing. 

^press, (im'pres) n. A mark made by pressure ; in- 
dentation ; imprint; stamp; mould device ; motto; 
seal ; — impression or influence wrought on the mind ; 

— the act of impressing for the public service. 

Impressibility, (im-pres-e-biVe-te) ». Quality of being 
impressible ; susceptibility of impressions. 

Impressible, r<im-pres'e>bl) a. Capable of being 
pressed ; yielding to an impression ; susceptive 
susceptible. [or leave an impression, 

Impressibly, (im-pres'e-ble) adv. In a manner to make 

Impression, (im-presh'un) w. Act of impressing ot 
stiunping a stamp made by pressure ; mark ; seal 
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Beiuidble efTeat iQado by external fbroe, as by a blow, 
dlBqliai^ of cannon, oi* other warlike attack effect 
wMcb external objects, through the senses, produce 
oh the mind ; idea ; notion ; — faint notion ; vague 
idea ; indistinct romembi’ance ;>-eii*6ct of truth or 
‘ o^er mental or moral influence on the mind ; hence, 
eUSectual operation of truth ; conviction ;~-a copy taken 
by pressure from type, from an eiigi-aved jdatc, or the 
like ; hence, also, all the copies taken at once ; an 
edition. 

Impressionable, (im>presh'un>a-bl) a. Buscoptiblo of 
impression ; capable of being moulded ; susceptive. 
lEoipressive, (im-pros^iv) a. Making aii impression ; 
al^otiiig ; exciting ; fomble ; adapted to touch the 
heart or conscience ; eainest in tuiio and manner ; — 
susceptible ; impressible. 

Xmpreseively, (iin-pres'iv-le) adv. Forcibly; in a man- 
ner to touch the feelings or arouse the conscience ; 
earnestly ; afifectingly. [impressive. 

Impressiveness, (im-pres'iv-nes) w. Quality of l>oiug 
Impressment, (im-pres'inont) n. Act of seizing for 
public use, or of imjiressing into public service, 
^pressure, (im-presh'ur) n. [L. v/»/)res.swra.] The 
mark made by pressure; indentation ; dent ; impression. 
Xmprevalence, (im-prov'a-lens) n. State of not prevail- 
ing; failure to influence or effect; — infrequency: rarity. 
Imprimatur, (im-pn-mu'tur) n. [L. let it bo printed.] 
A license to print a book, &c. 

Imprimis, (im-pri'mis) ado. [L. imprimis, among tlio 
first, chiefly, in, in, and iirimus, first.] Iii the fii-st 
place ; first in onler. 

lunprint, (im'print) n. ‘Whatever is printed on the 
title-x^age of a book ; especially/ the name of the printer 
or publisher, with the time and jilace of pubJiaation; — 
also, the name of tlie printer in the last page of the book. 
Imprint, (im-print') v. t. To mark by pressure ; to 
stomp, as a character or device, in wax, or cloth, &c. ; 
—to 5)rint;-~to stamp or mark, as letters or paiier, by 
means of tyjjes ; — to fix indelibly, as on tho mind or 
memory ; to iminess : — imp. & pjy. imprinted ; piyi\ 
imprinting. 

Imprison, (im-priz'n) v. t. fP. emprisonner, Eng. in 
and prison.] To put into a prison ; to confine in a 
prison or jidl ; — to limit, hinder, or restrain in any 
way: — imp. &pp. imprisoned; imprisoning. 
Imprisoning, (im-priz'n-ing) n. Act of confining in 
prison; incarceration. 

Imprisonment, (im-pri/ii-mont) ??. Act of imprisoning, 
or state of being iminisoiied ; i-estralnt of liberty ; — 
incarceration ; custody ; confinement, 
ibnprobabiliby, (im-prob-a-bil'e-to) 71 . Quality of being 
improbable ; unlikelihood. 

Improbable, (im-prob'a-bl) a. Not probable ; unlikely . 
to be tnie. [manner, j 

Improbably, (im-prob'a-ble) adv. In an improbable 
Improbity, (im-prob'e-te) 71 . [L. improbitas, prefix m 
and probitas, probity.] Want of integrity or rectitude 
of principle ; ilishonesty. 

Im^mptu, (im-promp'tu) adv. or a. [L. -hi proinptu, 
in readiness, at hand, from promptus, visible, ready.] 
Off-hand ; without previous study. 

Impromptu, (im-promp'tu) n. An off-hand or extem- 
poraneous composition. 

iSoproper, (ira-prop'er) a. ‘CJnsuitoble ; ill-adapted to 
the end or design unqualified ; unfit ;— unbecoming; 
Indecent; — ^inaccurate ; unusual ; contrary to the rules 
or tisege of a language ; ungrammatical. 

Impn^ly, (im-prop'er-le) aUv. In an improper 
manner; not fitly; unsuitably; incongruously; in- 
accurately. [unfavourable. 1 

Impr^tiova, (im-pr5-pish'e-iiJB) a. Ill-omened;! 
Xmprofsiiito, (hn-pr5pro;at) v. t. [L. in and ^jropriare, 
propriatmit iiio appropriate.] To appropriate to private 
use to |dace tne profits of, for care and disburse- 
ment, in the hands of a layman : — imp^ dr pp, impro- 


Impropriation, fim-pro-pre-a'shun) n. Act of putting 
on ecolosiastioal benefice in the lianda of a layman or 
lay corporation a*bejiofice in the hands of a layman, 
or of a lay corporation. 

Impropriety, (im-pro-pri'e-to) n. Unfitness or unsuit- 
ablcnesB to character, time, place, or ciicumstances ; — 
inaccuracy of speech; ungrammatical construction 
any unbecoming act. 

Improvable, (im-prOov'a-bl) a. Capable of being im- 
proved : snscepti ble of improvement capable of being 
used to advantage ; available ; — cjipable of cultivation. 
Improvableness, (im-pro6v'a-bl-nes) n. Susceptibility 
of improvciiioiit ; capablcncss of being made better. 
Improvably, (ini-proov'a-ble) adv. In a manner that 
ailmits of impi-ovement. 

Improve, (im-i)rdov^) v. t. [Prefix in and L. prohare, to 
esteem as good.] To make better ; to advance in vsJue 
or gootl qualities ; — ^to use or employ to good purpose ; 
to turn to account ; — to augment ; to increase in a bad 
sense to haiiflle a tbonie or subject, so as to derive a 
practical nior.TJ lesson from it ; — v. i. To grow better ; 
to advance in goodness, knowledge, or other excellence; 
to be made more productive, as land by culture ; — to 
become more prosperous, as business : — to sliow marks 
of improvement; to look better ; — to increase in value ; 
to be enbanoed ; to rise in the market ; — to advance 
in evil ; to grow woi-se : — imp. & pp. improved ; ppr, 
improving. 

Improvement, (im-pr66v'ment) n. Act of improving, 
or stote of being improved ; advancement in moral 
worth, knowledge, or other excellence ; — tillage ; 
cultivation of land ; — culture ; instruction, as -of the 
mind ; — edification ; x>ractical ai)plicatiou of a sermon ; 
le.sson tought or leaiuied from a subject or event 
beneficial use of means or advantages ; act of turning 
to account. [improves. 

Improver, (im-proOv'er) n. One who, or that which, 
Improvidence, (im-pfov'e-dens) 71 . Quality of being 
improvident ; ivant of foresight. 

Bnprovident, ( im - prov ' e - dent ) a. Not provident ; 
wanting forecast ; neglecting to iirovide for the fUtui’e ; 
spending or wasting i)re8ont means without fhought 
for future exigencies ; — inconsiderate ; negligent ; 
careless ; heedless. [sight or forecast. 

Improvidently, (im-prov'e-dont-le) adv. Without fore- 
improving, (im-pr66v'iiig) a. Making better ; using 
adv.oiitageously ; turning to account ; — growing better, 
as in health ; advancing in excellence of any kind. 
Improvingly, (im-pro6v'ing-le) ado. In an improving 
mamier. 

Improvisation, (im-jirov-e-sil'shun) »?. Act or art of 
making jioetry, or performing music extemporaneously; 
— that which is improvised. 

Improvise, (im-pro-vCz') v. t. [L. improvisus, from 
l)refix in and provisus, foreseen, provided,] To com- 
I>ose and si)eak extemporaneously, especially verse 
to get np off-hand, or without previous preparation, 
as an entertainment, &c. ; to do any thing suddenly ; 
to extemporise ; — v. i. To utter compositions, especially 
in verse, without previous x>reparation : — imp. & pp. 
improvised; ppr. improvising. 

Improviser, (im-pro-vez'er) n. One who improvises. 
Improwisatore, (im-pro-ve-sa-to'ra) n. [It.] A man 
wh© composes and sings or recites rhymes and short 
poems extempoi'aneously, on any given subject. 
Imprudence, (im-pr66'deus) 71 . Want of prudence ; 
incaution ; indiscretion ; inconsideration ; raslmess. 
loipnident, (im-proo'dent) a. [L. imphidme, from 
prefix in and prvAkns, prudent.] Wanting prudence 
or discretion ; — indiscreet ; injudicious ; incautious ; 
unadvised ; heedless ; rash. 

Imprudently, (im-prdC^dent-le) adv. In an imprudent 
manner; indiscreetly. 

Impuberty, (im-pa'bCr-te) n. [In aa/di puberty.] State 
of being under the age in which marriage can he 
legally contracted ; immaturity. 
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Xmptidenoe, (im'pi|-den&) n. Quality of bein|; impudent ; 
shameloeBnesB ; want of hiodesty j—effeonteiy ; sauci- 
iiess : audacity; impertinenoe ; pertness. 

Impudent, (im'pfi-dent) a. fL. impudens, from prefix 
in and pudens, ashamed, modest.] Shameless; wanting 
modesty ; unblushing forward ; bold ; saucy ; im- 
pertinent ; — brazen ; pert ,* immodest ; insolent. 
Impudently, ( im'pu-dent-le ) adv. In an imimdcnt 
manner ; with indecent assurance ; shameleasly. 
Impugn, (im-pun') v. t, [L. impugnare^ from prefix in 
and pngnare, to fight.] To attack by words or argu- 
ments ; to contradict ; to call in question. 

J^pugnable, (im-pun'a-bl) a, Caimble of being 
impugned. [ness ; inability. 

Impuiasance, (im-puls-ans) ru [F.] Impotence ; weuk- 
Lnpulse, (im''puls) n. [L^ impitfsus.] A sudden force 
communicate by a body in motion to a body at rest ; 
— ^the motion or effect produced bjr a sudden action of 
applied force ; — ^influence on the mind; motive ; insti- 
gation ; — impression ; idea received ; — inclination ; 
bias or tendency to. 

Impulsion, (ira-pul'shun) n. Act of impelling or driving 
onward; — influence acting unexpectedly or temporarily 
on the mind ; impulse. 

Impulsive, (im-puls'iv) a. Having the power of driving 
or impelling: — acting momentarily, or by impulse; 
hence, quick and forcible ; violent ; rash ; hasty. 
Impulsively, (im-puls'iv-le) odv. With force ; by 
impulse. [being impulsive. 

Impulsiveness, (ira-puls'iv-nes) n. The quality of 
Impunity, (im-pu'ne-te) n. fJj. impunitaSy from «?i- 
without punishment, from pcena, punishment.] 
Exemption from imiiishment or penalty ; — exemption 
from injury or loss; security. 

Impure, (im-pur') a. [L. ijnpuruSy from in, not, and 
purus, pure, clean, G. put', fire.] Not pure; mixed; 
adulterated ;-—foul ; feculent defiled by sin ; tainted ; 
vitiated; corrupt; — unhallowed; unholy; having no 
redeeming or purifying element unchusto ; lewd ; — 
ceremonially unclean. [pollute. 

Impure, (im-puri) v. t. To render foul ; to defile ; to 
Ihlpurely, (im-purle) adv. In an impure manner; 
with impurity. [being impure. 

Bnpureness, (im-pur'nes) n. The condition or state of 
ibnpurity, (im-purie-te) n. Want of purity ; state of 
being mixed with some foreign or baser substance ; — 
imperfect or adulterated forai of a material body ; — 
any inferior or foul element or ingredient ; — hence, in 
morals, defilement ; pollution ; — lewdnes.s ; obscenity; 
— legal or ceremonial uncleaiincss ; — any foul or filthy 
thought, act, or wt)rd also an incorrect or ungram- 
matical foim of speech. 

Imputability, ( im-put-a-bire-to ) n. The quality of 
being imputable ; imputablencss. 

Impii|able, (im-i)ut'a-bl) a, (^Japable of iKjing imputed 
or cHIrged ; chargeable ; ascribablo ; attributaide. 
Imputation, (im-pu-ta'shun) n. Act of imputing;— 
charge of evil; censure; reproach; — hence, hint; 
intimation ; slight notice ; the act of charging or 
attributing to one that which really belongs to another ; 
—-the attribution of the sin and guilt of mankind, with 
their penal consequences, to Christ ; the attribution of 
Christ’s sufferings and death, with his meritorious 
righteousness, to those who believe in his name. 
Imputative, (im-putVtiv) a. Coming by imputation ; 
imputed. 

Imputatively, (im-put'a-tiv-le) adv. By imputation. 
Impute, (im-put') v. t. [L. imputare, ftom in and 
putare, to reckon, think.] To ascribe ; to attribute ; 
—to charge to one as the author or occasion of ;— to 
xebkon to one what is not properly his '.—imp. & pp, 
imputed ; ppr. imputing. [account of. 

Imputed, (im-put'ed) a. Ascribed; charged to the 
. ImputresoiDle, (ira-pu-tres'e-bl) a. Not subject to 
nutrefaction or conniption. 

IXa, [A.-S., Ij, G. ’Within; inside of; 


indicating a present relation, to time, roaoe, or oemdi- 
tion;— on behalf of; on aooouht of: by; throuf^j 
because ; aiuoe, with that. 

In, (i n> adv. Not out ; within ; inside ;— with, privilege 
or possession ; Closely ; immediately. 

In, (in) n. A person who is in office— the opp^ite of 
out; — a nook or comer, generally plural. 

In, (in). [L. tn.] A frequent prefix, with the sense of 
negation or privation, and also of intensity or addition. 

Inability, (in-a-bil'e-te) n. Want of physical strength ; 
impotence want of sufficient means ; deficiency 
want of moral x>ower ; incompetence. I 

Biaccessible, (in-ak-ses'e-bl) a. Not accessible ; unap- J 
proacliable ; unattainable. [of being inaccessible. 

Inaccessibleness, (in-ak-«es'e-bl-nes) n. Quality or state 

Inaccessibly, (in-ak-scs'e-ble) adv. In an inaccessible 
manner ; unapproachably. 

Inaccuracy, (in-ak'ku-ra-se) n. Want of accuracy or 
exactness ; — ^mistake ; fault ; defect. 

Inaccurate, (in-ak'ku-rfit) a. Not accurate; inexact; 
incorrect ; injt according to truth or reality; erroneous ; 
carcleasly formed. 

Inaccurately, (iu-ak'kU'rn,t-lo) adv. In an inaccurate 
mamier ; incorrectly ; erroneously. [rest. 

Inaction, (in-ak'shun) ii. Want of action; idleness; 

Inactive, (in-ak'tiv) a. Not active ; having no power 
to move; inert; — not disx)osed to action or effort; 
idle ; — ^sluggish : indolent; slothful; lazy. 

Inactively, (in-ak’tiv-le) adv. In an inactive manner; 
idly ; sluggishly. 

Inactivity, (in-ak-tiv'e-to) n. Quality of being inactive ; 
inertness ; — idleness ; sluggishness. 

Inadequacy, (in-ad'e-kwa-so) n. Quality of being 
inadequate ; defectiveness ; inequality;— insufficiency; 
incompeteucy. 

Inadequate, (in-ad'S-kwilt) a. Not adequate ; unequal 
to the i)uri) 08 e ; insufficient to effect the object ; — 
ixirtiid; incomx>leto; defective;— unequal; insufficient; 
incomiietent ; ii)ca}}ablc. 

Inadequately, (iii-ad'e*kwat-le) adv. Not fully or suffi 
ciently ; incompletely. 

Inadmissibility, (in-ad-mis-e-bire-te) n. Quality of 
being inadmissible, or not prox)er io be received. 

Inadmissible, (in-ad-mis'e-bl) a. Not admissible ; not 
proiKsr to be admitted, allowed, or i-eceivod ; iucom- 
j3eteut; iiTclevant. 

Inadvertency, (in-ad-vert'on-se) n. Act or habit of not 
turning the mind to ; want of thought or attentibn ; 
absence of mind ; — an oversight, mistake, or fault jiro- 
ceo<li.ng from iiegirgeneo or want of thought : — also 
inadvertence. 

Inadvertent, (in-ad-vert/ont) a. Not turning the mind 
to a mattor ; heedless of events or occurrences ; care- 
less ; negligent ; — absent in mij)d. 

Inadvertently, (in-ad -vort'ent-le) adv. From want of 
attention ; inconsiderately ; thoughtlessly; carelessly. 

Inalienable, (in-rd'yeu-a-bl) o. Incapable of being 
alienated, or trarjaferred to another. 

Inalienably, (in-aryen-a-ble) adv. In a maimer for- 
bidding alienation. 

Inamorato, (in-am-or-a't5) n. [It. innam&rato, pp. of 
innamorare, to insi)iro with love.] One who is 
enamoured or in love ; a lover. [parentage. 

In-and-in, (in-and-in') a. From animals of the same 

Inane, (iii-an ) a. [L. inanis.] Destitute of contents ; 
empty ; void of sense or intelligence. 

Inanima te, (in-an'e-mS.t) a. Not animate ; destitute of 
life or spirit ; — inert ; inactive ; duU ; souUess ; 
spiritless. 

Iimnition, (in-a-nish'un) n. Emptiness; want of fUlness, 
as in the body or vessels ; — want of nutrition ; starva-^ 
tion ; exhaustion from want. ^ 

Inanity, (in-an'e-te) n. Vacuity ; void space ; empti- 
ness ; — ^vanity ; — ^frivolity. ’ 

Inapplicability, (in-ap-X3le-ka*biro-te) n, !I^e <iuality 
of being inapplicable ; unfitness, 
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faMmlioalitey <iiL‘4a/ple-kart^l) a. Not applicable ; not i 
apised oar imtabie to the purpose ;—uusuited ; un- 1 
ttdauted: iuauuroinriate : inapui^te. 
Imtt]^cabl^m‘«p'ple<lc&*ble) In a manner not 
gttited to we purpose. | 

liap^oation, (in-ap-ple-Wsliun) w. Want of applica - 1 
Ucm or attention ; negligence : indolence. { 

Znapposite, (in-ap'jw-zit) a. Not apposite ; not fit or | 
suitable ; not pertinent. j 

l^ppreoiable, <iii>ap-pr8%he-a*bl) a. Not appreciable ; I 
incapable of l^ing duly valued or estimated. j 

Iiiapproaohable,(in-ap-pr6cb'a-bl)a. Not approachable; 
inaocessibla 

Inappropriate, (in-ap-pro'pre-at) a. Unbecoming ; un- 
suitable -not belonging to ; impersonal. 

Inapt, (in-aptO o. [L. in and aptux, fit.] Unfit ; un- 
suitable. {.iiess ; unsuitablenesa. 

Inaptitude, (in-ap'te-tud) n. Want of aptitude ; unflt- 
InapUy, (in-aptle) adv. Unfitly ; unsuitably. 

Inamble, (in-ar'a-bl) a. Not arable ; not capable of 
being ploughed or tilled. 

Luuroh, (in-iux5h') v. t. To graft by uniting, as a scion 
to a stock, without separating it from its parent tree : 
■—imp. & pp. inarched ; ppr. inarching. 

Inartioulate, (in-ar-tik'u-lat) a. Not articulate; not 
distinct, or with distinction of syllables ; — not jointed 
or articulated. 

IiLartioulately, (in-ar-tik'u-lat- lo) adv. Not with 
distinct syllables ; indistinctly, 
lharticulation, (in-ar-tik-u-lH'slmn) n. Indistinctness of 
sounds in spiking. 

Zaartifioial, (in-ar-te-fisVe-al) a. Not artificial ; not 
made or performed by the rules of art; — artless; 
simple. 

Znartificially, (in-ar-te-fish'e-al-le) adv. Without art; 
in an artless manner ; contrary to the rules of art. 
Ihasinuch, (in-az-much') adv, Seeing that ; considering 
that ; since — followed by as. 

Inattention, (in-at-ten^shuu) n. Want of attention or 
consideration; — heedlessness; thoughtlessness; neglect. 
Iimttentive, (in-at-tent'iv) a. Not fixing the mind on 
an object;— careless ; heedless ; regardless ; thoughtless. 
Inattentively, ( in-at-tent'iv-le ) adv. Without atten- 
tion ; cai-elessly. 

Inaudible, (in-awd'e-bl) a. Not audible ; incapable of 
bein^ hea^ ;— making no sound ; noiseless ; silent. 
Inaudibleneee, (in-awd'e-bl-nes) n. The state of being 
inaudible ; inaudibility. [lieard. 

Inaudibly, (in-awd'e-ble) adv. In a manner not to be 
Inaugural, (in-aw'gu-ral ) a. Pertaining to, or ^)eTformed 
or pronounced at, an inauguration. 

Inaugural, (in-aw^gu-ral) n. An inaugural address. 
IhaUjgarate, (in-aw'gu-rat) v. t. [L. inaugurare^ from 
prcmx in and augurari^ to augur.] To induct into 
an office in a formal manner;— to set in motion or 
action ; to begin with good omens to make a public 
exhibition of for the first time : — imp. & pp. inaugu- 
rated; ppr. inaugurating. 

Inaaguration, (In-aw-gQ-ra'shun) n. Act of inducting 
into office with appropriate ceremonies solemn or 
formal be^niug of any movement, public exhibition, 
and the like [ing to inauguration. 

Zltaitgarato|^, (in-aw'gu-ra-tor-e) a. Suited or pertain- 
Znaurate, (in-aw-riltO v. t. [L. inaurare, from in and 
nurum, gold.] To cover with gold ; to gild. 

Inaiirate, (in'aw-rat) a. Covered with gold ; gilded : gilt. 
Xnanspiaioua, (in-aw-spish'e-us) a. Not auspicious; 
Hl-omened; unfortunate; unlucky; evil; unfavourable. 
Zootau^pieioualy, (in-aw-spishVus-le) adv. With ill 
nmena; unfortunately; unfavourably. 
l^Miiipieimianeta, (in-^w-episb'e-us-nes) n. Unlucki- 
neee; unfavourableness. 

Znbeinff, (in'be-ing) n. Inherence ; inherent existence. 
InbauEUy (in^bdrd) adv. In or on the hold of a ship, 
laboniy (in'born) a. |3om iu or >vith ; implanted by 
nature; ii»i«t«. 
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Inbreathe, (in-brSrB') v. t. To infiue Iqr breathing:^ 
imp. kpp. inbreathed; ppv. inbreathing. 

Ibibxed, ^u'bred) a. Bred within ; innate ; natural. 
Znbreed, (in-brSdO v. t. To produce, or generate within; 
— imp. & j>P^ inbred ; pp^\ inbreeding. 

Inca, (in'ka) n. A king or prince of Pern, before its 
conquest by the Spaniai'ds. 

Znoage, (in-ksj') v. t. To confine in a cage ; to inclose: 
—imp. & pp. mcaged ; ppr, incaging. 

Inoagement, (in-kaj7tuent) ». Confinement in a cage; 
imprisonment. 

Inoaloulable, (in-kalTcu-la-bl) a. Not capable of being 
calculated ; beyond calculation. 

Incalculably, (in-kal'ku-la-ble) adv. Beyond calculation 
or reckoning ; inconceivably. 

Incalescent, (in-ka-les^ent) a. [L. incalescenSt prefix in 
and takicfre, to grow warm or hot.] Growing warm ; 
increasing in heat. 

Inoandesoence, (in-kan-des'ens) n. A white heat, or the 
glowing whiteness of a body caused by intense heat. 
Incandescent, (in-kan-des^ent) a. [L. incandescens, ppr. 
of incandescere, to become warm or hot.] White or 
glowing with heat, 

ficontation, (in-kan-ta'shun) n. [L. incantatio, from 
incantare, to chant.] Act of enchanting ; enchant- 
ment ; — a charm for raising spirits, &c., by singing or 
chanting mystic words. 

Incapability, (in-ka-pa-bire-te) n. Quality of being in- 
capable ; incapacity ; want of power ; — want of legal 
qualifications. 

Incapable, (in-ka'pa-bl) a. [L. in and capabilU, from 
capfir, to take.] Wanting size or space to hold or 
contain wanting physical strength wanting mental 
ix)wer or ability ; unable to learn or understand 
unfit; incompetent; insufficient ;— not admitting of; 
not susceptible of ; — ^unable by moral character or 
disposition to do, as a dishonourable deed unquali- 
fied or disqualified in a legal sense. 

Incapably, (in-kil'pa-ble) adv. In an incapable manner. 
Incapacious, (in-ka-pa'sho-us) a. Not large or spacious ; 
naiTow ; of small extent. 

Incapaciousness, (in-ka-pa'she-us-nes) n. Narrowness ; 
want of containing si^ace. 

Incapacitate, (in-ka-pas'o-tat) r. t. To deprive of natural 
power ; — ^to disable ; to deprive of competent power or 
ability ; to w^eaken to deprive of legal or constitu- 
tional requisites ; to disqualify : — imp. & pp. incapa- 
citated; pi>r. incapacitating. 

Incapacity, (in-ka-pas'e-te) n. [F. incapacite, Eng. in 
and capacity.] Want of capacity; defoctof intellectual 
ix)wer; — want of legal ability or competency; dis- 
qualification ; disability ; — incompetency ; unfitness. 
Incarcerate, (in-kar'ser-at) v. t. [L. in and careerare,} 
To imprison ; to confine in a jail or prison ; — to shut 
up or inclose : — imp. & pp. incarcerated ; ppi\ Incar- 
cerating. # 

Incarcerate, (in-k&i‘'Ber-at) a. Imprisoned ; confined. 
Incarceration, (in-kar-ser-eVshun) n. Act of impxisoii- 
ing or conflning ; imprisonment. 

Incarnadine, (iu-kar'na-din) a. [8p. eneamadinOf It. 
incarnaiina.l Flesh-coloured; of a carnation colour; 
pale red. 

Znoamadine, (in-k^i/na-dln) v. t. To dye red. 

Incarnate, (in-kar'nat) v. t. fL. incarnare, from in 
and caro, camiSf flesh.] To clothe with flesh : to em- 
body in flesh:— imp. & pp. incarnated; ppr. incar- 
nating. 

Incarnate, (in-kdr'nat) a. Invested with flesh; embodied 
in a fleshy nature and form ; flesh-coloured ; reddish. 
Incarnation, (in-k&r-nH^shun) n. Act of clothing with 
or adding flesh ; — process of healing and flUing up a ' 
cut or wound by the growth of new flesh ; — tspecially 
act of assuming human body and the nature m man^ 
as Jesus Clirist ;— a striking exemplifleation in p^on 
or act; a manifestation. 

iBcamtivet (in-bAr'Ba>tiv) n, ^ medicine that ten4ii 
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(iii-klem'en-ae) n. Want of clemency ; 
, luEurehness; severity; ci'ueJty;---boist0rousness ; stormi- 
tm» ; severe cold ; raininess. 
3Dscilemeiit,(iii<l;lem'eDt)a. Not clement; void of ten- 
derness; unmerciful; severe ; liar8h;~-rainy ; stormy ; 
^boisterous ; rigorously cold, &c. 

Xndinable, (in-klin'a-bl) a. Leaning; tending to; — 
living apropension of wiU; somewhat disposed; capa- 
ble of being influenced or biased. 

Xaolinableness, ^in-klin'a-bl-nes) n. State of being 
inclinable ; inclination. 

Xaclinationy (in-klin-a^shun) n. Act of inclining ; lean- 
ing ;— -tendency towards a point ; — bent of the mind 
or will ; propensity ; natnr;il aptness ; — particular 
disposition ; bias ; favour for one thing more than 
another ; — ^love for ; fency of ; i*egard; desire; — in jpAar- 
maey, the act of decanting a clear liquid from sediment; 
— ^tlie dip of the magnetic neodlo; — ^the meeting of 
two lines or planes in a point, or the angle of i^eir 
incidence. 

XncUnatory, (in-klin'a-tor-e) a. Having the quality of 
leaning or inclining. 

Xaeline, (in-klinO v.i. [L. inclinare, G. Minein, to 
bend.] To deviate from a line, direction, or course; 
to bend ; to slope ; to lejm ; — to favour an opinion, a 
course of conduct, or a person ; to be disclosed ; — v. t. 
To cause to deviate from a line, position, or direction ; 
— to give a tendency or propension to, as to the will 
or affections ; to dispose ; — to bend ; to c;iuse to stoop 
or^w: — imp. & pp. inclined; ppr. inclining. 

£aoUne, (in-klin') n. An ascent or descent, as in a road 
or railway ; a ^de ; a slope. 

Xnolined, (in-klind') a. Having a loaning or tendency; 
disposed ; making an angle with i) 
some line or plane. Inclined 
plane, a plane that makes an 
oblique angle with the plane of ^ 

Ihe horizon ; a sloping plane. It 
is one of the luechanical powers a 

founded on the princiiile that 
the power necessary to sustain or AI), Inclined Plane, 
raise a body, C, on the plane AD, is to the w^eight of 
C, as the height of the plane iJii is to its length, AB. 
Inoloister, (in-klois^ter) v. t. To shut up or con^e in 
a cloister. 

In^ose, {in-kl6z9 cnclos, L. includere, fiom in 

and claudere, to shut.] To surround ; to shut in ; to 
confliie on all sides ; to encompass ; — to put witliin a 
case, envelope, or the like ; to cover \—imp. <& pp. 
inclosed; ppr. inclosing. [incloses. 

Znclosert (in-klo'zer) n. One who or that which 
Xnotosure, (in-kld^zhur) n. Act of inclosing ; state of 
being inclosed, shut up, or encompassed ;— -tliat which 
is inclosed ; a space separated and fenced up ; letter 
or p^or j)ut under the same cover ; — a barrier or fence. 
Ihbmae, (in-klud') v. t. [L. hicludcre, from in and 
claudere, to shut.] To confine within ; to shut up ; 
—to comprehend, as a genu.s the species, the whole a 
Wtrt, an argument or reason the inference ; to era- 
braj^^to comprise : — imp. & pp. included ; ppr. 

l^elusa, ^-klu^sa) n. pi. [L. includere, to shut in ] A 
tribe of shell-bearing acephalous molluscs, chameter- 
ised by the closed state of the mantle which sur- 
rounds arid envelops tire body. 

Xaeliiiion, (in-klu'^zhun) n. Act of including or state of 
4 bmng^ included. 

l(Mdllsive» (in-klfi'siv) a. Inclosing; encircling :—oom- 
Jlkruhwdixig the stated limit, number, or extremes. 

(in-klu^siv-le) adr. In an inclusive man- 
ner; so as to include. 

Xncogy (in-kog^ adu. fContracted from incognito.] In 
otmoealmanit; in dlttguise; in a manner not to be 
known. 

XheegnitOy (£n-kog^ne-t5) a. or adv. [It., Sp. , & P, incog- 
from L. imognitvs, unknown.] Unknown ; in a 
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disguise ; in an assumed chemMSter and under an as- 
sumed title. 

Incognito, (in-kog'ne-to) n. One unknown or in dis- 
guise, or under an assumed character ;— the assump- 
tion of a feigned character ; the state of being in 
disguise. 

Incognizable, (in-kog-niz'a-bl) a. [L. in and eognoacere, 
to know.] Not to be recognized ; uudistinguishable ; 
undiscemible. 

Incoherence, (in-k6-h6r'ens) n. Want of cohesion, or 
adherence want of connection ; incongruity ; incon- ' 
sistency. 

Incoherent, (in-ko-her'ent) a. Not coherent ; loose ; 
unconnected;— wanting agreement; incongruous; in- 
consistent. 

Incoherently, (in-ko-her'ent-le) adv. In an incoherent 
manner; inconsistently ; without coherence of parts. 
Incombustibility, (in-koin-bust-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality 
! of being incombustible. 

Incombustible, (in-com-bust'e-bl) a. Not combustible ; 

I not capable of being burned, decomposed, or consumed 
f by fire. 

Income, (in'kiim) n. That gain which proceeds from 
labour, business, or property of any kind ; revenue ; 
receipts ; rents ; profits ; interest, Arc ; — the annual 
receipts of an individual, or funds of a corporation; — 
entrance; admission. 

Income-tax, (in'kum-taks) n. An annual assessment 
levied on all income.s, &c., above a given amount. 
Incoming, (in'kum-ing) a. Coming in ; accruing 
coming in .os occupant or possessor. 

Incommensurability, (in-kom-men-sur-a-bil'e-te) n. 

Quality or state of being incommensurable. 
Incommensurable, (in-kom-raen'sur-a-bl) a. [L. in, not, 

I con, with, and mensura, measure.] Not commensur- 
able ; having no common measure or standard of 
1 comimrison. 

Incommensurably, (in-kom-mon'sur-a-ble) adv. So as 
not to admit of mensuration. 

Incommensurate, (in-kom-meu'sur-at) a. Not com- 
mensurate; not admitting of a common measure ; — ^not 
of equal measure or extent unequal ; inadequate ; 
insufficient. 

Incommensurately, (iii-kom-men'sur-at-le) adv. Not 
in equal or due proportion or measure. 

Incommode, (in-kom-rnod') v. t. [L. incommodare, from 
m, not, aiid coin}nod ae, convonient.] To give inoon- 
venience to ; to give trouble to ; — annoy ; disturb ; 
trouble; vox; embarrass: — i7np. ^ pp. incommoded; 
ppi\ incommoding. 

^commodious, (in-kom-md'de-us) a. Inconvenient; 
not affording ease or advantage ; giving trouble. 
Incommodiously, (in-kom-ino'de-us-lo) adv. In au in- 
commodious manner ; inconveniently ; unsuitably. 
IncommodiousnesB, (in-kom-ni5'de-us-nes) n. Incon- 
venience ; unsuitablcne&s. 

Incommodity, (in-kom-mod'it-e) n. [P, incorrmodiU, 
L, in and conmodus.] Inconvenience; tix)ubl 0 ;— 
article useless or out of place ; encumbranoe. 
Inoommunicability, (in-kom-mu-no-ka-bil'e-te) n. 
Quality of being incommunicable ; incommunicable- 
iiess. 

Incommunicable, (in-kom-mu'ne-ka-bl) a. Incapable of 
being communicated or shared; inalienable; not traps- 
ferablo: — incapable of being imparted or told to others; 
inexpressible ; unspeakable, 

Incommunicably, (in-kom-mu'ne-ka-ble) adv. In p 
manner not to be imparted or communicated. . 
Inoommunicative, (in-kom-mu'ue-k&t-iv) a. [L. in, 
not, and commun'icatus, from communii, havi^ p 
common function, from con, with, and munus, omoe, 
function.] Not oommnnioative ; not disposed to hol|d 
conversation or intercourse with ; unsociiu ; reserved; 
reticent. 

Inoommutability, (in-kom-mfit-a-bU'e-te)9k Quolitjrol 
bein^j incommutable/ 
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Incommutable, (in>kom-matVbl) a. [L. in, not. eon, ' 
with, mutatio, change.] Not commutable ; not capa- 
ble of being exchanged with anotbe:; 

Inodfedparable, (iti-kom'par-a-bl) a. [L. in and compar-^ 
abilUt from cm, with, parare, to set.] Not com- 
parable ; admitting of no comparison with others ; 
peerless ; matchless ; transcendent. 

Inoomp^blenesa, (in-kom'par-a-bl-nes) n. Quality Of 
being incomparable. 

Incomparably, (in-kom'par-a-ble) adv. Beyond com- 
parison ; without competition. 

Incompatiblity, (in-kom-pat-e-bil'e-te) «. Quality of 
being incompatible; inconsistency. 

Incompatible, (in-korn-pat'o-bl) a. [F.] Not compati- 
ble; incapable of co-existence ; irreconcilably oiipoaed; 
— inconsistent; incongruous; repugnant; contratlictory. 
Incompatibly, (in-kom-pat'e-ble) adv. Inconsistently ; 
incongi-uously. 

Inoompetenoe, (in-kom'pe-tens) n. {In and compet- 
ence.] Quality of being incompetent ; want of suffi- 
cient power; inability; — want of means or opportu- 
nities; insufficiency ; inadequacy; — want of legal 
claim or qualifications. 

Incompetent, (in-kom'pe-tent) a. Not competent; 
wanting in adequate strength, power, capacity, means, 
quali hcations, or the like ; — wanting the legal or con- 
stitutioTial qualifications; — not lying within one’s 
power, capacity, or legal right ; unfit; unable ; inade- 
quate; insufficient; iinpro]>er. 

Incompetently, (in-kom'pC-tent-le) adv. Insufficiently; 
inadequately ; not suitably. 

Incomplete, (in-kom-jilct') a. [F. incomplet, fiom L. 
in and compkre, to fill ui).] Not complete; iiulinishcd; 
imperfect; defective. 

Incompletely, (in-kora-plOt'le) o.dv. In an incomidoto 
manner ; imperfectly. 

Incompleteness, (in-kom-plet'nos) n. An unfinished 
state ; imi^orfectncss ; dofoctivoiies.s. 

Inoomplianoe, (in-koui-pli'ans) n. Want of compliance ; 
unyielding temper or constitution. 

Inbomposite, (in-kom'pG-zit) a. Not composite; un- 
compounded; simple. 

Inoomprehensibility, (in-koin-prij-hens-o-bire-to) n. 
Quality of being incomprehensible ; inconceivabloness. 
Incomprehensible, (in-kom-pre-liens'e-bl) a. fF., from 
L. in, not, con, with, and prchendcrc, to take.] In- 
ca^mble of being comprehended or uiidei-stood ; in- 
conceivable; unintelligible. 

Incomprehensibly, <in-kom-pre-hens'e-ble) adv. In an 
incomprehensible manner ; so as not to be intelligible. 
Incompressibility, (in-kom-pres-e-bil'e-te) n. Qmxlity 
of being incompressible, or of resisting compression. 
Incompressible, (in-kom-pres'e-bl) a. [L. hi, not, and 
primere, pressum, te press, squeeze.] Not compressible; 
resisting compression. 

Inoompressibleness, (in-kom-pros'e-bl-nes) n. The state 
or quality of being incompressible. 

Incomputable, (in-kom-put'a-bl) a. [L. in, not, con, 
with, and putare, to tliink.] Incapable of being com- 
puted; incalculable. 

luLOonoealable, (iii-kon-scl'n-bl) a. [L. in, not, con, 
with, and celare, to liide,] Not concealable ; not to 
be hid or kept secret. 

Xneonceivable, (in-kon-sev^a-bl) a. [L. in, not, and 
cmcipere, from con and capere, to take.] Not con- 
ceivable ; incapable of being conceived by the mind ; 
incompreheusible. 

Inoonoeivableness, (in-kon-sev'a-bl-nes) n. The quality 
of being inconceivable ; incomprehensibility. 
InoonoeivaUy, (in-kon-sevVble) adv. In a manner 
l^yond comprehension. 

Inoonolusiye, (in-kon-klflslv) a. [L. in, not, and c<m- 
clitdere, conemmm, from con and claudere, to shut.] 
Not conclusive ; no^ settling a point in debate, or a 
dicmbtM question. (dusiye manner. 

luoOAOlusiv^, (iii-kon-klu'siv-le) adv. In an incon- 


Ineoaeliisiveiiess, (in-kon-klu'siv-nes) n. Quality 
being inconclusive. 

Xnconoooted, (in-kon-loDktfcd) <t. Not folly digested s 
not matured or ripened ; crude ; raw. [densation. 
Incondensable, (in-kon-dens'a-bl) a. Incapable of con- ; 
Incondite, (in-kon'dit) a. \h. inconditus.] Inartificial: 
rude ; unpolished, [adaptation, or agreement. 

Incongruence, (in-kong'gr66-ens) n. W ant of oongruenoe, 
Incongruent, ( in-kong'grod-ent ) a. Not congruent; 
unsuitable ; inconsistent. 

Incongruity, (in-kong-groo'e-te) n. Want of congruity; I 
uusuitableiiess of one thing to another ; incouBistency; 
impropriety. j 

Incongruous, (in-kong'gi’bo-us) a. [L. in and congruere, I 
to agree.] Not congruous ; not Treciprocally agreeing ; ' 

— ^inconsistent ; unsuitable ; inappropriate ; unfit ; 
improper. [unfitly. 

Incongruously, (in-kong'groo-us-le) adv. Unsuitably: 
Inconnection, (in-kon-nek'sliuu) n. Wont of connection ; 
loose, disjointed state. 

Inconsequence, (in-kou'se-kwens) n. Quality of being 
inconsetiuent ; inconclusiveness. 

Inconsequent, (in-kon's5-kwent) a. [L. in and consequi, 
to follow. J N ot following from the premises ; invalid ; 
illogical : — iji consistent. 

Inconsequential, (in-kon-so-kwon'she-al) a. Not regu- 
larly following from the premises; — ^not of consequence; 
of little moment ; unimportant. 

Inconsiderable, (in-kon-sid'er-a-bl) a. [L. in and cou- 
siderare, to consider.] Unworthy of consideration; 
unimportant ; trivial. 

Inconsiderableness, (in-kon-sid'er-a-bl-nes) n. Quality 
of being inconsiderable ; small importance. 
Inconsiderably, (in-kon-sid'cr-a-blc) adc. In a small 
degi‘ee‘ to a small amount’; very little. 

Inconsiderate, (in-kon-sid'gr-ilt) a. Not considerate ; 
not attending to the circumstances which regard safety 
or propriety ; — proceeding from heedlesaiiess ; rash 
thoughtless: inattentive; negligent; improvident; care- 
less ; imprudent ; indiscreet ; incautious ; injudicious. 
Inconsiderately, (iti-kon-sid'gr-at-le) adv. In an incon- 
siderate manner ; without due regard to consequences. 
Inconsiderateness, (in-kon-sid'gr-at-nes) n. Want of 
duo regard to consequences carelessness ; thought- 
lessness ; inadvei-tence ; inattention ; imprudence. 
Inconsistence, (in-kon-sist'ens) n. Want of consistence; 
incoherence ; difference ; disagreement ; — such con- 
trariety between things as prevents connection or sub- 
sistence ; incongruity ; incompatibility ; — discrepancy 
in speech or writing between one statement or 
argument and another; — variance from one political 
opinion or system to anoflier; — ^unsteadiness ; change- 
ableness : — also inconsistency. 

Inconsistent, (in-kon-sist'ent) a. [L. in, not, and eon- 
sistere, to staiai together.] Incompatible; inoongnious; 
unsuitable;— discordant; contratlictory;— not uniform; 
inconstant ; variable ; changeable. 

Inconsistently, (in-kon-sist'ent-le) adv. In an incon- 
sistent manner ; without steadiness or uniformity. 
Inconsolable, ( in • kon - b 51' a - bl ) a. [L. in, not, and 
consolari, to comfort.] Not consolable ; not to be 
comforted. [inconsolable. 

Inconsolablcness, (in-kon-sCl'a-bl-nes) n. State of being 
Inconsolably, (in-kon-aGl'a-ble) ado. In a manner ov 
degree that does not admit of consolation. 

Inoonsonanoe, (in-kon'so-nans) n. [L. in, not, eon, 
with, sonare, to sound.] Want of consonance or har- 
mony of action or thought ; — disagreement of sounds ; 
discord. [sistent discordant, t 

Inconsonant, (in-kon'so-nant) a. Not agreeing ; incon- ■ 
Inconspicuous, (in-kon-spik^u-us) a. Not conspicuous; 
hardly discernible. * 

Inoonstanoy, (in-kon'ston-se) n, [L. in, not, and con- ; 
stare, to stand together, to remain.] Want of oon*'’ 
staney; mutability; fij(d£tene8B,^want of 
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SMiteitiiiitt (in-kon^Btant) a, Not ooxurtant ; subjeot to 
of opinion, inclination, or purpose ;-~chaugeable; 
variable ;'~fiokle; unsteady; unstable; oaprioioua 
3&&Mat»ntly, (in>konktant*le) adv. In an inconstant 
ttianner. 

Stubontestable, (in-kon-test'srbl) a. [From in and con- 
UitnbU.] Not contestable; not to be disputed; too 
i(»l€iar to be controverted; — undeniable; unquestion- 
able ; indubitable. [iucontrovertibly. 

Iktumtestably, (in-kon-test^a-ble) adv. Indisputably; 
Xncentinenoe, (in-kon'te-nens) n. Quality of being in- 
continent; wont of restraint of the passions or 
appetites ; lewdness ; — inability of the animal organs 
to restrain their contents ; involuntary discharge. 
Inoontinenti (in-kou^te-nent) a. [L. in and coniinere^ 
to hold, restrain.] Not continent ; not restraining the 
passions or appetites, particularly the sexual appetite ; 
unchaste ; lewd ; — unable to restrain natural eva- 
cuations. 

Incontinently, (in-kon'te-nent-le) adv. Without due 
restraint of the passions or appetites; unchastely; — 
immediately ; at once. 

Incontroyertible, (in-kon-tr5-vert'e-bl) a. [L. not, 
contra^ against, and vertere^ to turn.] Not contro- 
vertible; too clear or certain to admit of dispute; 
indisputable. [dispute ; undeniably. 

Xaoontrovertibly, (in-kon-tro-vert'o-ble) adv. Beyond 
Xnoonvenience, (in-kon-ve'ne-ens) n. Want of con- 
venience ; — ^that which gives trouble or uneasiness ; — 
incommodiousuess ; uneasiness ; disturbance ; annoy- 
ance; molestation; trouble. 

Inconvenience, (in-kon-ve'ne-ens) v, t. To put to in- 
convenience ; to occasion inconvenience to ; to trouble. 
Inoonvenient, (in-kon-ve'ne-ent) a. [L. in, not, and 
conveniens, pjyi'. of convenire, to come together, to 
suit.]^ Not becoming or suitable ; unfic ; inexpedient ; 
—giving trouble or uneasiness ; disadvantageous ; in- 
opportune; unseasonable; annoying. 

Inoonvcniently, (in-kon-ve''ne-Qnt-le) adv. In an 
inconvenient manner ; unsuitably ; incommodiously ; 
unseasonably. 

Ittconvertibility, (in-kon-vgrt-e-bil'e-te) n. The quality 
of being not changeable or convertible into something 
else. 

Xuoonvertible, ^n-kon-vgrt'e-bl) a. [L. in, not, and 
convertere, to be engaged in.] Not convertible ; not 
capable of being changed into something else. 
Inoonvinoible, (m-kon-vins''e-bl) a. [L. in, not, and con- 
vincere.] Not couvincible; incapable of being con- 
vinced. ^ [not admitting of conviction, 

Xnconvinoibly, (in-kon-vins'e-ble) adv. In a manner 
Iiicorpcrate,,(in'kor'pd-rilt) a. N ot consisting of matter; 
not having a material Iwdy uiicmbodied ; immateritd ; 
— worked into another mass ; mixed ;— united in one 
body; associated. 

ibicoxporate, (in-kor'po-rat) v. t. [L. in, not, and cor- 
pus, corporis, lx>dy.] To combine, as different ingredi- 
ents, into one body or mass;— to give a material form 
' to ; to embody ; — to combine into a structure or or- 
mnization, whether material or mental ; — to form 
into a legal body or body politic ; to constitute into a 
cxnrporation ; — v. i. To unite so as to make a part of 
another body ; to be mixed or blended '.—imp. & pp, 
Ineorporateo j ppr. incorporating. 

Xaeorporation, (iii-kor-po-ra'shun) n. Act of incorpora- 
idngt or state of being incorporated ;— union of differ- 
HjMht ingredients in one mass; — combination into a 
alracture or organization the formation of a legal, 
ittexoantilo, or political body by the union of individ- 
uals, interests, trades, &e. 

Xiiaotporeal, (iu-kor-p5r6-al) a. Not corporeal ; not 
consisting of matter ; — unembqdied ; — immaterial ; 
. imsabstantial; spiritual. 

1jio«xpoi«al^4 (in-kor-p5're-al-le) adv. Without body; 
inunateiifhUy* 

Xaoonreei, (iikrkor-rektO in, not, and correctut. 


pp. of corriyere, to put right ot straight.] Not cor- 
rect; not according to a copy or model, or to estab- 
lished rules;— faulty ; inaccurate ;— not in accordance 
with the truth ; erroneous ;— wrong; illegal; immoral. 

Znoorrection, (in-kor-rek^shun) n. Want of corredlon, 
restraint, or discipline. 

Znoorreotly, (in-kor-rektle) adv. In an incorrect man- 
ner ; inaccurately ; not exactly. 

Inoorrectness, (in-kor-rekt'nes) n. Want of conformity 
to truth or to a standard; inaccuracy. 

Incorrigibility, (in-kor-re-j e-hil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
incorrigible ; hopeless depravity. 

Incorrigible, (in-kor're-je-bl ) a. Not corrigible ; incapa- 
ble offing corrected or amendeti ; irreclaimable. 

Inoorr^ibleness, (in-Jkor're-j e-bl-ries) n. Incorrigibility. 

Incorrigibly, (in-koi/re-je-ble) adv. In a manner or to 
a degree beyond amendment or correction ; incurably. 

Incorrodible, (in-kor-r5d'e-bl) a. [L. in, not, and cos*- 
rodere, to gnaw, to wear away.] That can not be cor- 
roded or worn away. 

Incorrupt, (iu-kor-rupt') a. [L. in and corruptus, pp. 
of connimpcre, to destroy.] Unbroken ; unimpaired ; 
free from decay ; sound ; whole morally pure ; un- 
tainted ; uudefiled ; — not to be bribed. 

Incorruptibility, (in-kor-rupt-e>bil'o-te) n. Incapabil- 
ity of corruption. 

Incorruptible, (iii-kor-rupt'e-bl) a. Incapable of cor- 
ruption, decay, or dissolution; — inflexibly just and 
upright ; not to be seduced or bribed. 

Incorruption, (in-kor-nip'shun) si. Absence of, or ex- 
emiition from, corruption. 

Incorruptness, (in-kor-rupt'nes) si. Exemption from 
decay or corruption ; — purity of mind or manners ; 
probity ; integrity ; honesty. 

Incrassate, (in-kras'at) v. t. [L. incrassare, from in 
and cra.s.tus, thick.] To thicken ; — ^to make thick;— 
V. i. To become thick or thicker & l>p. in- 
crassated; ppr. incrassating. 

Incrassation, (in-kras-a'shun) n. Act of thickening or 
becoming thick ; — ^inspissation. 

Increasable, (in-kres'a-bl) a. Capable of being increased. 

Increase, (in-kres') v.i. [L. increscere, from in and 
crescere, to grow.] To become greater in bulk, quan- 
tity, number, degree, value, intensity, authority, 
reputation, &c. ; to grow ; to advance ; — to multijily 
by the prrxluction of young ; — v. t. To augment or 
make greater in bulk, quantity, or amount : to im- 
prove in quality; to extend; to lengthen ; — to distend; 
to spread; — to aggravate: — imjt. & pp. increased; 
ppr. increasing. 

^crease, (iu-krgs') n. A growing larger in size, extent, 
quantity, number, intensity, value, &c. ; — that which 
results from growth; produce; profit; interest; — pro- 
geny ; issue ; ofispring ; — enlargement ; extension; 
addition; accession. 

Increasingly, (in-kreslng-lc) adv. In a gi'owing man- 
ner or degree ; progressively. 

Incredibility, (in-kred-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
incredible or surpassing belief. 

Incredible, (in-kred'e-bl) a. Not credible; impossible 
to be believed ; highly improbable. 

l^oredibly, (iii-kred'e-ble) adv. In a manner to pm- 
clude belief. 

Incredulity, (in-kre-du'le-te) n. Quality ot being incre- 
dulous; indisposition to believe ; scepticism; unbelief; 
disbelief. 

Incredulous, (in-kred'u-lus) a. Not credulous; indis- 
posed to believe; sceptical ; doubting. 

Inoreduloasly, (in-kred'u-lus-le) adv. With unbelief; 
doubtingly ; suspiciously. 

Increment, (in^re-meiit) n. [L. inerementum.] In- 
crease; augmentation;— matter added ; increase ; pro- 
duce ;— the increase of a variable quantity or ft'aotlon. 

Inoriminate, (in-krim'in-at) v. 'To accuse; to 
charge witb a crime or fault; tomriminate. 

Znorust, (in-krusV) v, t. To cover with a crust, or wit|r 
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a hard coat ; to deposit on the surfiwje imp. & pp, 
inofttsted; ppr. iaorustinff. 

Inoniitation, (iu-kroBt-fi'shun) n. Act of incrusting, 
or state of being incrnsted ;~>-a crust or coat of any 
thing on the surface of a body. 

Incubate, (in'ku-bat) v. i. [L. incubare, from in. and | 
cuba/ref to lie down.] To sit, as on eggs for hatching ; | 
to bro(Kl : — imp. & pp. incubated; ppr. incubating. 
Incubation, (in-kh-bAshun) n. Act of sitting on eggs 
for the purpose of hatching young; brooding;— hence, 
cogitation. 

Incubus, (in'kfi-bus) n. [L. from incubare.} The night- 
mare ;— an imaginary demon or fairy hence, a dead- 

weight ; any burdensome or depressing influence ; en- 
cumbrance. 

Inculcate, (in-kul'kUt) v.t. [L. inculcare^ from in and 
cakare, to tread, from calx^ the heel.] To press or 
urge forcibly and repeatedly ; to impress by admoni- 
tion ; to enforce by repetition ; to infuse ; to instil : — 
imp. & pp. inculcated ; ppr. inculcating. 

Inculcation, (ia-kul-k%'shun) n. The action of im- 
pressing by repeated admonition^. 

Inculpable, (in-kurpa-bl) a. Without fault; blameless. 
Inoulpably, (in-kul'pa-ble) adv. Without blame; 
unblainably. 

Inculpate, (iti-kul'pat) v.t. [L. inculparc, from in and 
culpa, fault.] To blame ; to censure-; — ^to accuse of 
crime ; to impute guilt to : — imp. & pp. inculpated ; 
jppr. inculpating. [crimination, | 

Inculpation, (in-kul-pa'shun) n. Blame ; censure ; j 

Incumbency, (in-kurn'ben-se) n. State of leaning, | 
resting, or lying upon ; — a weight ; a burden ; — a rule, i 
duty, or obligation; — state of holding a benefice or 
office. 

Incumbent, (in-kumTbent) a. [L. incumhens, from in 
and cumbere, cubare, to lie down.] Lying or resting 
upon supi^rted; buoyed up; — lying or resting, as 
duty or obligation ; indispensable. 

Incumbent, (iii-kum'beiit) n. The jierson who is in 
present possession of a benefice or office, 
luoumbently, (in-kum'bent-lo) adv. In an incumbent 
manner. 

Incur, (in-kur') v. t. [L. incurrerc, from prefix in and 
ewrere, to run.] To run against ; to meet ; to expose 
one’s self to ; to become liable; to be subject to ; — ^to 
enter into, as an obligation ; — to bring on ; to induce : 
— imp. & pp. incurred ; ppr. incurring. fable. 

Incurability, (in-kur-a-bil'e-te) n. State of being incur- 
Xnourable, (in-kur'a-bl) a. Incaijable of being cured; — 
not admitting remedy or correction ; hoi)elossly bad ; 
remediless ; in-etrievable. 

Incurable, (in-kui-'a-bl) n. A person diseased beyond 
the reach of cure. [ting cure or remedy. 

Inourableness, (in-kur'a-bl-nes) n. State of not admit- 
Incurably, (in-kur'a-blo) adr. So as to be incurable. 
Incurious, (in-kui-'e-us) a. Not curious or inquisitive ; 
destitute of curiosity ; imittentive. 

Inottirenoe, ( in-kui‘'rens ) n. Act of bringing on, or 
subjecting one’s self to. 

Incursion, (in-kur^slmii) 71. [L. iuc7i7’am.] Entering into 
a territory with hostile intention ; a prodatory or 
harassing inroad; — irruption; raid; foray. [sion. 

Incursivc, (iii-kur’siv) a. M^ing an attack or incur- 
Inourvate, (in-kurv'at) v, t. [L. incurvare, from prefix 
in and curvus, bent.] To bend ; to crook : — imp. & 
pp. inourvated ; ppr. inourvating. 

Incurvation, (in-kurv-a'shun) n. Tiio act of bending 
or of being curved ; — ^the sfcite of being bent ; curva- 
ture ; — ^the act of bowung. 

Ittourvity, (in-kurv'e-te) n. A state of being bent or 
crooked; crookedness; curvature inwards. 

Indart, (in-d4rt') v. t. To dart or strike in. 

Indebted, (in-deVedl a. [L. in and debitue, due, debcre, 
to owe.] Placed m debt ; being under obligation ;— 
obliged by something received, for which lestitutiou 
or gratitude is due. 
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Indebtedness, (in-dot'ed-nes) n. State of being indebted. 
Indecency, (in-de^sen-se) n. Want of decency ; lack of 
modesty that which is indecent ; an indecefit word, 
act, or the like ;— ‘indelicacy; indecorum ; immodesty; 
impurity. 

Indecent, fin-de'sent) a. [L. in, not, and deews, fit.] 

U nbecomlng; unfit to be seen or heard ; — ^indelicate; iin* 
seemly; immodest ; gross ; impure ; unchaste ; filthy. 
Indecently, (in-de'sent-le) adv. In a manner to offend 
delicacy or modesty. 

Indeoiduous, (in-de-sid'u-us) a. [L. in and deeiduui, 
liable to fall.] Evergreen ; not falling, as leaves in 
autumn. [deciphered. 

Indecipherable, (in-de-sI'fQr-a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
Indecision, (in - de - sizli ' un) n. Want of decision; 
w.avoiing of mind ; irresolution. 

Indecisive, (in-dS-sis'iv) a. f/7t and decisive.] Not 
decisive ; undetermined ; not bringing to a final dose ; 
— prone to indecision ; wavering ; vacillating ; hesi- 
tating. 

Indeoisiveness, (in-de-sis’iv-nes) n. State of being 
indecisive or undecided ; indecision. 

Indeclinable, (iti'de-klinVbl) a. Not decHnable ; not 
varied by tennin.atious. 

Indeolinably, (in-de-klin'a-ble) adv. Without variation 
of termination. 

Indecomposable, (in-do-kom-poz’a-bl) a. Incapable of 
decomposition, or resolution into its first elements. 
Indecorous, (in-de-ko'rus) a. [L. indecot'us, from in 
and dccus, decoris, honour,} Unbecoming ; contrary 
to good breeding; violating good manners; — unseemly; 
rude ; coarse ; impolite ; uncivil. [manner. 

Indecorously, (in-do-ko'rus-le) adv. In an unbecoming 
Indecorousness, (in - ds - ko ' rua - nes> n. Violation of 
propriety in conduct or speech. 

Indecorum, (in-de-ko'rum) n. Impropriety ; unbecom- 
ing conduct any act or word contrary to the estab- 
lished rules of social intercourse; rudeness; incivility; 
noisy or boisterous behaviour. 

Indeed, (in-d6d') adv. In reality; in truth; in fact; 
— used iiiterjectionally as an expression of surprise. 
Indefatigable, (in-de-fat'o-ga-bl) a. [L. indefatigabilis, 
from fatigare, to tire.] Incapable of being fatigued; 
— ^unwearied ; untiring ; persevering ; assiduous. 
Indefatigably, (in-de-fat'e-ga-ble) adv. Without weari- 
ness; without yielding to fatigue. 

Indefeasibility, (in-de-fez-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
indefeasible. 

Indefeasible, (in-de-fez'e-bl) a. [P, from defaire, to 
undo, from/rttre, L. fuccre, to make.] Not to be de- 
feated ; incapable of being made void. 

Indefeasibly, (in-do-fez'e-ble) adv. In a manner not to 
Ije defeated or made void. [indefectible. 

Indefeotibility, (in-de-fekt-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
Indefectible, (in-d6-fekt'e-bl) «. [Prefix in and defect.] 
Not liable to defect, failure, or decay. 

Indefensible, (in-de-feus'e-bl) a. Untenable ; not capa- 
ble of being maintained, vindicated, or justified. 
Indefioienoy, (iii-de-fish'e-en-se) ?i. Quality of being 
complete, or of suffering no loss or decay. 

Indeficient, (in-de-fishVent) a. Not failing; x>erfect: 
comnleto. [fiue^ 

Indennable, (in-dS-f in'a-bl) a. Incapable of being de- 
Indeflnite, (in-defiii-it) a. [L. indefinitus, from de 
and Jinire, jinitum, to end.] Unlimited ; undefined ; 
inexact; uncertain;— indetemined; having no known 
limits : infinite. [ner ; not precisely. 

Indefinitely, (m-defin-it-le)adv. In an iudefimte man- 
Zndei^teness, (in-def in-it-nes)Jn. The quality of being 
undefined, unlimited, or not precise and certain. ^ 
Indeliberato, (in-de-lib'gr-at) a. [In and deliberate, F. ; 
ind4lib^ri.] Done or performed without deliberation; 
sadden ; unpremeditated. 

Indelibility, (in-del-e-bire-te) n. Quality of being indid- 
ible al^ indelibleness. 

Indelible, .<iA‘del'e-bl)a. [L. prefix i7i, not, and delsifU^ 



lApftbledf WngdeBtroyed, ficom deUn^ to destroy, blot 
oat.) NiSt to be blotted out; iac^ble of being 
etitimi lost, or forgotten. [eifoced. 

IkdftUMsr, (in-deKe-ble) adr>. In a manner not to be 
(in-dere-k&rso) n. Want of delicacy ; coarse- 
ness of manners or language. 

Xndelioate, (in-deFe-kat) a, [L. in and ddicatm^ from 
delight. 1 Not delicate; offensive to good man- 
ners, or to purity of mind unbecoming ; unseemly ; 
Tiide; coarse; broad; gross; indecent. 

&dddoately, (in-deFe-kat-le) adv. In an indelicate man- 
ner ; indecently ; coarsely ; grossly. 

Xndemnifloation, (in-dem-ne-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of in- 
demni^ing; reimbursement of loss, damage, or penalty. 
Indenumy, (in-dem'ne-f i) v. t. [L. in, not, do.ninwm, 
damage, loss, and facere, to make.] To save harmless; 
to secure against future loss or damage to make up 
for that which is imst ; to reimburse : — & pp. 

indemnified; ppr. indemnifying. 

Xndemnity, (in-dem'ne-te) n. [J^. indemnitas, from in- 
dmmis, uninjui’ed, from tn,not, and domnum, damage, 
loss.] Security given to save harmless; exemption 
from loss or damage, past or to come ; — compensation 
or remuneration for loss, damage, or injury sustained. 
Zndemonstrable, (in-de-mon'stra-bl) a. Juc<ipable of 
being demonsteated : not susceptible of pioof. 
Xndemonstrableness, (in • de - m on ' stra - bl - nes) n. The 
quality of being indemonstrable or incapable of proof. 
Indent, (in-dent') v. t. [L. indentare, from in and dens, 
tooth.] To cut into points or inequalities, like a row 
of teeth ; — ^to bind out by indenture or contract ; — ^to 
begin farther in from the margin thmi the rest of a 
paragraph ; — v. i. To be cut or notched ; — to crook or 
turn ; to ba^ain ; to contract : — inq). & jjp. indented ; 
jam*, indenting. 

Inaent, (in-dentO n. A cut or notch in the margin of 
any thing ; mark, as of a tooth. 

Zhdmtation, (In-dent-E'shun) n, A notch ; a cirt in tho 
nmrgin of pai^er or other things ; — a recess or depression 
in any border. [by written contract. 

Indented, (in-dent'ed) a. Jaggetl ; notched ; — bound 
Indenting, (in*dent'ing) n. An impression like that 
made by a tooth or a seal. 

Indentoro, (in-dent'flr) n. Act of indenting or shite of 
being indented ; — a mutual agreement in writing be- 
tween two or more parties, whoroof each party retoins 
a copy ; — in Scotland, tho mutual contract between a 
master and an apprentice to his trade or calling. 
Indenture, (in-dent'ui-) v. t. To hind by indentures ; — 
imp, &pp. indentiwed ; ppr. indenturing. 
Indepeaamoe, (in-de-pend'eus) n. State or quality of 
being independent ; exemption from reliance on 
others, or control by them ; freedom in action or 
opinion ; self-reliance ; self-support. 

Independent, (in-de-pend'ent) a. Not dei)endent; not 
subject to the control of others ; — affording a comfort- 
able livelihood ; — not subjeot to bias or influence ; self- 
directing; — expressing or indicating tho feeling of 
independence; free; easy; bold; — separate from; 
exclusive ; unconnected ;— pertaining to tlio indepen- 
dents or congregationulists. 

Independent, (in-ds-pend'ent) n. One who believes 
an orgpai^ed Christian congregation is complete 
in itself, and independent of a superior ecclesiastical 
authority. [trol. 

Ibidependently, (in-dS-nend'ent-lc) adv. Without con- 
JjgtaeMribable, (m-de-skrib'a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
4 |e|cribedL ‘ [being incapable of destruction. 

ldd|Vtraetibility}(in-de-striikt- n. Quality of 

IhdeMtrnori (in-<le-strukt'e-bl) a. Nut destmctible ; 
incapable of decomposition. * 

Indiriietiduutble, (in-de-tgrm'in-a-bl) a. Im}K)8sible to 
be di^ermined, isaoertained, or fixed endless. 
Indeteeninate, (in-de-term'in-ut) a. Not determinate ; 
net eettied or fixed ; uncertain; indefinite. 
MgtmiaaMyt (in-de-tfinn^in-at-le) adv, Kot in 


any settled manner; indefinitely; not with precise 
limits. 

ladetenninatenesB, (in-de-tgrm'^in-at-nes) n. Want of 
precision ; indeiiniteness. 

^determination, (in-de-term-in-a'shun) n. Want of de- 
termination ; an unsettled or wavering state, as of the 
mind ; want of fixed or stated du’ection. 

Index, (in'deks) n. [L. indicere, to announce, indicare, 
to point out.] That which points out, shows, indi- 
cates, or manifests; especially, a pointer or a hand that 
dirocts to any thing, as tho hour of the day, tlie road 
I to a place, and tho like ;— any table for facilitating 
reference to topics, names, and the like, in a book ;— 
the foro-finger or pointing finger ;— the figure or letter 
which shows the power or root of a quantity ; tho 
exponent. Index expuryatorius, an annual catalogue, 
published by tho Church of Rome, of books which it 
luonounces heretical, or forbids to be read by tho 
faithful. 

Index, (in'deks) v. t. To provide with an index or table 
of references ; — hnp. & pp. indexed ; ijpr. indexing. 
Indexer, (in'deks-cr) 7i. A maker of an index. 
Indexterity, (in-dett-ter'o-te) n. Want of dexterity; 
awkwardness; clumsiness; w'ant of skill. 

India, (in'do-a) n. A country in Asia, so named from 
the river Indus. [the India trade. 

Ihdiaman, (in'de-a-m.in) n. A largo ship employed in 
India-matting, (in'de-a-inat-ing) n. Grass or reed mats 
made in the Ejist, usually from the Papyrus corymbosus. 
Indian, (in'de-an) «. [fYoni India, and this from Indus, 
tho name of a river in Asia.] Of or pertaining to 
cither of the Indies, Eiist or West, or to the aborigines 
of America, 

Indian, (in'de-an) n. A native or inhabitant of the 
Indies;— one of the aboriginal inhabitants of America. 
Indian corn, (in'de-an-korn) n. A plant of the genua 
Zeaniays, a species of maize, native 
of America. 

Indian ink, (in'do-an-ingk) w. A v 

substance used for water colours, made 
from lamp black and animal glue. It 
is brought from China in small rolls 

Indicate, (in'do-kat) v. t. [L. indicare, 
indicatum, from in and dicare, to pro- HA 
cl.iira,] To point out ; to discover ; 
to sliow ; — to manifest by symptoms ; 1| 1 

to point to as the proper remedies : M 
—imp. pp. indicated; pjtr. indi- % ^Hjll 

Indication, (in-de-kii'shun) n. Act of Indian corn, 
iwintingout or indicating; — that whicli serves to indi- 
cate or point out ; mark ; token ; sign ; symptom ; — 
note ; explanation. 

Indicative, (in-dik'at-iv) a. Pointing out ; bringing to 
notice; — meaning; signifying; — designating that mood 
of the verb which positively affirms, denies, or inter- 
rogates, [mood of a verb. 

Indicative, (in-dik'at-iv) n. The direct or positive 
Indicatively, (in - dik ' at -iv - le) adc. In a manner to 
indicate. 

Indicator, (in ' tie - kaf- er) n. One who, or that which 
shows or points out ; — the extensor muscle of the 
fore-finger ; — an instniment attttchetl to a stoam- 
engine, wliioh shows the amount of the steam pressure, 
and the stiito of the vacuum at each stroke of the 
piston. [known. 

Indicatory, (in'de-kiit-or-o) a. Serving to show or make 
Indicia, (in-dis'e-a) n. [L.] Discriminating marks; 

signs ; badges ; tokens ; indications. 

Indict, (in-dit') r. t. [L. indieere, indicium, to pro- 
claim, fi’oni in. and dicere, to say, speak.] To charge 
with a crime in due form of law, by the finding or 
presentment of a grand jury; to accuse; to arredg^; 
to Rummoii for trial : •— irtjp. dt pp, indicted ; ppir, 
indicting* * 
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liable^ (in-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl) a. Not dia - 1 


bbafiuisSable; unable to be tlistinguisbed or separated. 
(in-^itO V* t pLi. indicei^. iiidictuin.'] To direct 
dictate what is to be uttered or written to com- 
pel ; to write ; to l>e author of : — imp. & pp. indited ; 
inditing* 

S^tement, (m-dit'ment) n. The act of inditing. 
Inditor, (in-dit'er) n. One who indites. 

Lidividuu, (in-de-vid'ii-al) a. [L. in, not, and divid- 
divisible, from dividere, to divide. J Not divided, 
or not to be divided; single; one;— of or pei-taiiiing 
to one only; hence, peculiar to or characteristic of a 
sii^le penson or thing ; distinctive ; personal. 
Individual, Qin-de-vid'u-al) 71. A single iierson, animal, 
or tiling of any kind ; especially, a human being ; a 
person. 

Individualism, (in-de-vid'u-al-izm) n. Quality of being 
individual ; — an excessive regard to one’s iiersonal in- 
terest ; — a iiolitical system which regards the rights 
and interests of individuals in a community — opposed 
to socialism. 

Individuality, (in-de-vid-u-al'e-te) n. Condition or 
quality of being individual ; seiiarate or distinct 
nature or existence ; — distinctive character. 
Individualize, (in-dc-vid'ii-al-iz) v. t. To select or mark 
as an individual ; to distinguish the personal or 
peculiar properties of;— i«/p. jfjp. individualized; 
ppr. individualizing. 

Individually, (in-de-vid'u-al-le) adv. In an individual 
manner or relation ; separately; — inseparably; incom- 
mimicably. 

Individuate, (in-de-vid'u-at) v. t To distingjiish from 
others of the species; — to cause to exist as an 
individual whole ; to make single : — imp. & pp. 
individuated; ppi\ individuating. 

Indivisibility, (in-de-viz-e-hil'e'te) 11. State or property 
of being indivisible ; insejiarableness. 

In^visible, (in-de-viz'e-bl) a. t/71 and divisible.'] Not 
divisible ; not separable into juirts ; — not capable of 
exMt division ; incommensurable. 

Indivisible, (in-de-viz'e-bl) n. That which is indivisible; 
—^iie of the elements or prinoii)les, supposed to be 
infinitely small, into which a btriy or figure may be 
resolved ; an infinitesimal. 

Zadivisibleness, (in-de-viz'e-bl-nes) m Indivisibility. 
Indivisibly, (in-de-viz'e-ble) adv. So as not to be capa- 
ble of division. 

Ittdo*Briton, (in'do-brit'on) n. A person born in India, 
one of whose parents is a native of Great Britain. 
Indocile, (iii-dosTJ) a. [F. fi'om Jj. hi and docere, to 
teach.] Not teachable ; not easily instnicted ; dull ; 
intractable. [teachablcnes ; intraotableness. 

Indooility, (in-d 5 -sire-te) n. Duliicss of intellect ; uu- 
Indeotrinate, (in-dok'trin-at) v. t. [L. in, in, and 
doclHna, doctrine.] To instruct in the rudiments or 
principles of learning, or of a branch of learning ; to 
instil into ; to imbue with ijjip. & pp. indoctrinated; 
ppr. mdocteinatimg. 

iuidoctrination, (in-dok-trin-.Vshun) n. Act of indoc- 
trinating ; information ; — instruction in any branch 
of knoni^ge or in the principles of a system. 
fodo-E n g l ish, (in'dO-ing'glish) a. Of or relating to the 
English who are bom or reside in India, 
ladmenoe, (in'dO-lens) 11. fL. indolentia, from in and 
dotere, to feel pain.] Habitual idleness ; indisiTOsition 
to labour; laziness; slugmshness. 

Iftdoten t , (in'db-lent) a. Indulging in ease ; avoiding 
labour and exertion ; habitually idle ; inactive ; — free 
i^m pain, as an indolent tumour. (lazily. 

XndktUmtiiv, (in'dO-lent-le) adv. In an indolent manner ; 
Xodemitable, OQ’<h>i^Tt-arbl) a. (L. in and domitare, 
intensive term of domare, to tame.J Not to be sub- 
dued; untamable; invincible. 
lii*door, <in'dfir) a. Being within doors. 

Xadorsiibie, (ilHlorsVbl) a. Capable of being indorsed, 
assigned, and made payable to ordei'. 
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IndiMTsaticn, (in-dors-fi'shun) n. The act of indorsing 
or writing on the back of a note, bill, or other written 
instrument. 

Indorse, (in -dors') v.t [L. indormre, from in and 
dorsum, the back.] To write upon the back or outside 
of ;— to write one's name upon the back of, ^ a jumper, 
for the purpose of transferring it, or to secure the 
payment of, as a note, draft, &c. ;— hence, to give one's 
name or support to ; to sanction ir-imp. & pp. in- 
dorsed ; ppr. mdorsing. 

Indorsee, (in-dors-e') The person to whom a note or 
bill is indoraed or assigned by indorsement. 
Indorsement, (in-dors'ment) Act of writing on the 
back of a note, bill, or other wiitten instniment ; — a 
writing usually upon the back of a negotiable instru- 
ment, by wliich the proiierfcy therein is assigned and 
transferred ; — sanction or support given. 

Indorser, (in-dors'er) n. One who indorses ; the party 
by whom a bill, note, or check is indorsed. 

Indubious, (in-dub'e-us) a. [L. indubius.] Not dubious 
or doubtful ; certain. 

Hidubitable, (in-dub'it-a-bl) a. [P. from L. in and 
diibitfdiilis, from dubinit.] Unquestioned ; undoubted ; 
too plain to admit of doubt ; — evident ; incontestable ; 
undeniable. [questionably. 

Indubitably, (in-dub'it-.a-ble) adv. Undoubtedly ; un- 
Indubitate, (in-dub'e-tat) v. t. To bring into doubt. 
Induce, (in-dus') v. t. [L. inducere, from in and ducere, 
to lead.] To bring in or upon ; to produce ; to cause ; 
—to bring into view; to introduce; to exhibit; — ^to 
lead by pcrsujision or argument ; to prevail on ; to 
influence ; to actuate :—hnp>. & pp. induced ; ppr, 
inducing. 

Inducement, (in-dus'ment) n. That which induces ; a 
fact, reason, or consideration that leads on or peisuades 
to action ; — motive ; re/ison ; incitement ; influence. 
Inducer, (in-dfis'^r) n . One who, or that wliich, induces. 
Induciary, (in-diVshe-ar-e) a. [L. induckn, truce.] Per- 
taining to a tnice or treaty. 

Inducible, (in-dus'e-bl) a. Capable of being induced 
in law, brought on or effected ; — capable of being 
shown or pi oved by induction. 

Induct, (iii-dukt') v. t. [L. inducere, inductum.] To 
bring in ; to introduce ; — to introduce, as to a benefice 
or office ; to instal or put formally into possession of : 
— imp. & pp. inducted ; ppr. inducting. 

Inductile, (iii-cluk'til) a. Not ductile ; incapable of 
being drawn into threads, as a metal. 

Induction, (in- Juk'shun) n. Act of inducting or. 
bringing in ; introduction ; — prelude ; preface ; — act 
of inferring or drawing a conclusion from premises 
act or process of reasoning from a part to a whole, or 
from particulars to generals ; — introduction of a cler^- 
man into a benefice, or of a person into an office by 
tho usual forms and ceremonies. 

Inductional, (in-duk'shuii-al) a. Pertaining to, or pro- 
ceeding by, induction ; inductive. 

Inductive', (in-duk'tiv) a. Leading or drawing ; tempt- 
ing ;— inferring ; drawing conclusions from premises ; 
—proceeding not by demonstration, but by induction. 
Inductively, (in-duk'tiv-le) adv. By induction or i»- 
ference. 

Inductor, (in-duk'tcr) n. The person who inducts an- 
other into an office or benefice. 

Indue, (iii-du') v. t. [L. induere, allied to G. enduein, 
to put on.] To put on, as clothes ; to draw on ; — ^to 
clothe; to invest; hence, to endow; to famish; tb 
supply :— & pp. indued; ppr. induing. 

Induement, (iu-du'meut) n. Investment ; clothing ; 
endowment. 

Indulge, (in-dulj') v. t. [L. indulgere, from in and 
dulcis, sweet, kind.] To suffer to be ; to i)ermit; — not 
to restrain or oppose ; to give freedom or scope to ; to 
gratify;— to yield to ; to gi-ant ; to favoiir ; to humqur ; 
—v.t. To be favourable ; to yield ; to comply;— to,, 
give one's self to rite habit or practice of; te oonrinUta 
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in enjoyment of.'—mj). & pp, indulfed; ppr, 

Indiilgtnee^ (dn'duij'ens) n. The quality of being 
indttlgeiit ; forbearance of restraiut or control ;—lkvour 
granti^i Uberality; gratification; licence; liberty;— 
fondneea ; kindiieaa ; •— remiaaion of the temporal 
punishment due to sins, granted by the pope or church, 
and supposed to save the sinner from purgatory. 
Indulgent, (in-dul}'ent) a. Prone to indulge or humour ; 
not opposing or restraining ; — ^yielding to the desires 
or wisnes of an inferior; — kind; liberal; tender; 
mild; favourable; — gratifying; favouring. 

Indulgently, (in>dulj'ent-le) adv. In an indulgent 
manner ; mildly ; favourably; not severely. 

Indurate, (in'du-rat) v. i. [L. indurat'€y from in and 
duru 9 , hard.] To grow hard ; to harden or become 
hard ; — v. t. To make hard; to deprive of sensibility; 
to render obdurate: — imp. & pp. indurated; ppr. 
indurating. [hearted ; callous ; unfeeling. 

Indurate, (m'du-rat) a. Hardened ; indurated ;— hard- 
Induration, (in-du-ra'shun) n. Act of hardening or 
proceser of growing hard ; — stiiFness ; want of pliancy; 
—hardness of heart ; obduracy. 

Indusium, (in-du'se-um) n. [L. Uiduere, to put on.] A 
collection of hairs united so as to form a sort of cup, 
and inclosing the stigma of a flower; the shield or 
scale covering the fruit spot of a fern. 

Industrial, (in-dus^tre-al) a. Consisting in industry; 
pertaining to the arts of industry. 

Ihduetrial-eohools, (in-dus'tre-al skoolz) n. pi. Schools 
for reclaiming neglected children, and training them 
to habits of morality and industry ; ragged uchools. 
IndustriouB, (in-dus'tre-us) a. Diligent in business or 
study ; la^rious ; assiduous ; not remiss or slack ; 
steady; careful; attentive; active; — diligent in a 
particular pursuit, or to a particular end. 

Induetriously, (in-dus'tre-us-le) adv. In an industrious 
manner; diligently; assiduously. 

Industry, ([in'dus-tre) n. [L. indu^tria.'] Habitual 
diligence in any employment, either bodily or mental ; 
steady attention; careful application; activity; — 
assiduity. 

Indwell, (in'dwel) v, t. & i. To dwell in ; to abide 
within & pp. indwelt ; ppr. indwelling. 

Indwelling, (in'dwel-ing) n. Residence within, or in 
the heart or soul ; interior abode. 

IndwelUng, (in'dwol-ing) a. Abiding in the heart after 
renewal, as sin. 

Inebxiant, fin'enore-ant) a. Intoxicating. ! 

Inehriant, (in-e'bro-ant) n. Any thing that intoxicates, i 
Inebriate, (in-S'bre-at) v, t. [L. iuebmare, from in .and j 
ebriut, diamk.] To make drunk ; to intoxicate ;— to ; 
stupefy, or to make furious or frantic ; — to exhilarate ; j 
— V. i. To be or become intoxicated : — imp. pp. 

inebriated ; ppr. inebriating. [a toper. 

Inebriate, (m-6nire>at) n. One who is drunk ; a sot ; 
Inebriety, (in-S-bri'e-te) n. Drunkenness ; intoxication. 
Inedited, (in-edlt-ed) a. Not edited ; unpublished. 
Inefikble, (in-efa-bl) a. [F. from L. in and ^'ari, to 
speak.] Incapable of being expressed in words ; un- 
speakable ; unutterable. 

Inefifably, (in-efa-ble) adv. In a manner not to be 
expressed in words ; nnsi>eakably ; unutterably. 
Inenaeeable, (in-ef-fas'a-bl) a. Incapjible of being 
effkced. [to lie efiaced. 

I Ineffaoeably, (In-ef-fas'a-ble) Indelibly; so not 

Ineffective, (in-ef-fekt'Iv) a. [In and eJI'ecHve.} In- 
capable of producing any effect, or the effect intended ; 
—useless ; inefficient ; vain ; fruitless ; weak. 
Ineffeotual, (in-ef-fokt'u-al) a. [In and ej)€ctuul.] Not 
producing the proiier effect ; inefficient ; weak, 
lueffbotuajly, (in-ef-fekVfi-al-le) adv. Without effect ; 
in vain. s. 

Xneffeirvetoettee, (in-ef-fgr-ves'ens) n. [In and 
cmce.) Want of effervesomice ; deadness ; vapidity of 
a liquor. 


Ineffieaoioua, (ih-ef-fe-ka'she-us) a. [L. inejffUaxt ih>in 
in and to accomplish.] Not efficacious ; not 

having power to produce the effect desired, or the 
pr^r effect. 

Imeffioaoy, (Jn-ef 'fe-ka-se) n. Want of power to produce 
the desirea or proper ofi'ect ; inefficiency. 

Inefficiency, (in-ef-fish'e-en-se) n. Want of TOwer or 
exertion of ^wer to produce the effect ; inemcacy. 
Inefficient, (in-ef-flsh'e-ent) a. [L. in and efficient, ppr. 
of efficercy to perform.] Not efficient ; not producing 
the effect ; inefficacious ; — habitually slack or remiss ; 
incompetent. [ticity. 

Inelastic, (in-6-las'tik) a. Not elastic ; wanting elas- 
Inelasticity, (in -6-las- tis'e-te) n. The absence of 
elasticity; the want of elastic power. 

Inelegance, (in-ere-gaiis) n. Quality of being inelegant ; 
want of elegance. 

Inelegant, (in-el'6-gant) a. [L. in and elegancy from 
eligerCy to choose. ] Not elegant ; unrefined ; un- 
|)olished ; awkward ; — wanting form or beauty; — ^want- 
ing grace or ornament ; unclassical ; vulgai' ; coarse. 
Ineleganfly, (in-el'e-gant-le) adv. In an indegant or 
unbecoming manner ; coarsely ; roughly. 

Ineligibility, (in-cl-e-je-bil'e-to) n. Incapacity of being 
elected to an office ; — state or quality of not being 
worthy of choice. 

Ineligible, (in-el'e-je-bl) a. [In and eligible.] Dioapabla 
of being elected to an office ; — not worthy to be chosen 
[ or preferred. 

Inept, (in-ept') a. [L. ineptus, from in, not, and aptus, 
fit.] Not apt or fit ; unfit ; unsuitable ; improi>er ; — 
foolish ; silly ; nonsensical. 

Ineptitude, (in-ept'e-tud) n. The quality of being inept ; 
unfitness ; unsnitableness ; — foolishness ; nonsense. 
Ineptly, (in-eptle) adv. Unfitly; unsuitably; foolishly. 
Inequality, (in-e-kwal'e-te) n. [L. in and egualie, from 
(equns, level.] Quality of being unequal ; lack of 
uniformity ; diversity ; — unevenness ; want of level- 
ness ; — di8i)roportion to any office or purpose ; inade- 
quacy ; inoompetenoy;— difference in rank, coidition, 
or fortune. 

In equilibrio, (in-e-kwe-lib're-6) [L.] In a state of 
cquipose or even balance ; hence, in a state of calm 
or rest. 

Inequitable, (in-ek'wit-a-bl) a. Not equitable ; not just. 
Ineradicable, (in-e-rad'ik-a-bl) a. and radix, 

root.] Incapable of being rooted out or removed ; 
deep-seated. [staide; stationary. 

Inerratio, ( inger-at'ik ) a. [In and erratic.] Fixed; 
Diert, (in-grt') a. [L. iners, inertU, from in, not, and 
arty art.] Destitute of the iwwer of moving itself, or 
of active resistance to motion impressed ;— ludispc^l 
to move or act ; dull ; — powei’less for on effect or 
influence ; — inactive ; sluggish ; slothfiil. 

Inertia, (in-gi-'she-a) n. Tliat proiwrty of matter by 
which it tends when at rest to remain so, and when in 
motion to continue in motion ; — indisposition to 
move; inactivity: sluggishness. 

Inertly, (in-ert'le) cidv. Without activity; sluggishly. 
Inertness, (in-ert'nes) n. Want of activity or exertion ; 
sluggishness. 

In esse, (in-es'sO) [L.] In being or actual existence. 
Znestimable, (iu-es'tim-a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
estimated or computed ; above all price ;— invaluable : 
priceless. [be estimated. 

Inestimably, (in-es'tim-a-ble) adv. In a manner not to 
Inevitable, (in-ev'it-a-bl) a. Incapable of evasion or 
escape ; unavoidable not to be withstood or resisted. 
Inevitably, (in-ev'it-a-blo) adv. Unavoidjibly ; certainly. 
Inexact, (iu-egs-akt') a. Not exact ; not precisely cor- 
rect or true. [accuracy. . 

Inexactness, (iii-egz-akVnes) n.. Want of precision ; iu- 
Znexcitable, (in-ek-slt'a-bl) a. Not susceptible of €«:- 
citement. 

Inexcusable, (in-eks-kfiz'a-bl) a. Not admitting exetua 
<»: justification. 
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liwawmtAtlidiB, (in-ekB-kiusVbl-iied) », Quality of not 
bdng excusable. [exouaable. 

^t^ousal]^. (in-eka-knz'arble) adv. So as not to be 
wexertion, (in-egz-er'shun) n. Want of exertion ; want 
of effort. [emptied ; not spent. 

Xnexbausted, (in-egz-baust'ed) a. Not exhausted ; not 
Ijoexhaustible, (in-egz-hausVe-bl) a. Incapable of being 
exhausted or emptied. [of being inexhaustible. 

Xoexhaustibleness, (inHegz-hanst'e-bl-nes) n. The state 
jDaexorability, (in-elw-or-a-biTe-te) n. Quality of being 
inexorable or unyielding to entreaty. 

Inexorable, (in>eks^or-arbi) a. Not to be persuaded or 
moved by entreaty or prayer; unyielding; unrelenting. 
Inexovably, (in-d^'or-arble) adv. *So as to be im- 
movable by entreaty. 

Inexpedienoe, (in-eks-p€'de-ens) n. Quality of being 
inexpedient ; want of fitness ; impropriety; unsuitable- 
ness to the purpose. 

Inexpedient, (in-eks-pc'de-ent) a. Not expedient ; not 
tending to a good end ; hence, unfit ; imi)roiier. 
Inexpediently, (in-eks-pe'de-ent-lc) adv. Unfitly; not 
expediently ; unsuitably. 

Inexpensive, (in-eks-pens'iv) n. Not expensiva 
Inexperience, (in-eks-pe're-ens) n. Absence or want of 
experienca [perienco; unskilled. 

Inexperienced, (in-eks-pt/re-enst) a. Not having ox- 
Inexpert, (in-eks-pert') a. Not expert ; without know- 
ledge or dexterity derived from practice. 

Inexpiable, (iu-eks'pe-a-bl) a. Admitting of no atone- 
ment or satisfaction. 

Inexpiably, (in-oks'pe-a-ble) adv. To a degree that 
admits of no atonement. [being inexplicable. 

Inexplicability, (in-eks-ple-ka-bire-te) n. Quality of 
Inexplicable, (in-eks'ple-ka-bl) «. Incapable of twing 
explained, interpreted, or accounted for. 

Inexplicably, (in-eks'ple-ka-ble) adv. In an inexpli- 
cable manner. [stated. 

Inexplicit, fiu-eks-plis'it) a. Not explicit ; not clearly 
Inexpreesible, (iti-eks-pi'es'e-bl) a. Not capable of ex- 
pression; unspeakable ; unutterable ; indescribable. 
Inexpressibly, (in-eks-j)re8'e-ble) adv. In an inexpres- 
sible manner or degree ; unspeakably ; unutterably. 
Inexpressive, (in-eks-pres'iv) a. Not expressing or 
intending to express ; vacant ; unraeaniiig, as look ; — 
conveying little meaning ; deficient in interest or 
point, as a worlj of art. 

Inexpressiveness, (in-eks-pres'iv-nes) n. The state of 
being inexpressive ; want of proper expression. 
Inextmguiwiable, (in-eks-ting'gwish-a-bl) a, [L. in and 
txiingvi^erf.^ to put out, quench.] Not cafliible of being 
extin^ished ; unquenchal^le. 

Inextricable, (in-eks'tro-ka-bl) a. [R from L. extricare. 1 
Not to be disentangled or untied, as a coil or knot ; — 
incapable of being cleared up or explained ; hope- 
lessly obscure. [manner. 

Inextricably, (in-eks'tre-ka-ble) adv. In an inextricable 
I nf a l libility, (in-fal-e-bil'o-te) n. Quality of being 
infallible, or exempt from error. 

Infallible, (in-fal'e-bl) a. [F. infailUhlCf from faillirf 
. L. fallertf to deceive.] Incapable of en'oi' ; exeni]>t 
from liability to mistake ; sound ;— -not liable to fail, 
or to deceive confidence ; certain. 

J^fallibly, (in-fal'e-ble) adv. Certainly; unfailingly. 
Infamous, (inTa-mus) a. [F. in/amej from L. hi and 
fama, report.] Of ill report ; base ; scandalous ; 
notoriously vile ; — held m abhorrence ; odious ; 
detestable. 

Ipfamoualy, (in'fe-mus-le) adv. In an infamous man- 
lier or degree ; scandalously; disgracefully; shamefully; 
with open reproach. [of being infamous, 

lafamonsneis, (inTa-mns-nes) n. Tho state or cxnality 
Ittll^y, <in'&-me) n. Total loss of reputation ; public 
disgraoe extreme baseness or vileness -that loss of 
character or public disMace which a convict incm-s. 
Infanoy, (inte-se) n. The, first i>art of life, extending 
from birih to dmdhobd state or condition of one 
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under age: nona^; minority ;»the firat stage of 
anything; beginning; commencement. 

Infant, (inTant) n. [L infanSf from in, not. and/aH, 
to spe^.] A young babe ; sometimes a Child several 
■ years of age ;--a person not of hill age ; a minor. 
Infant, (in'fant) a. Fertaining to infancy intended 
for young children. 

Infanthood, (ii/fant-h66d) n. The state of being in 
infancy ; the condition of an infant ; infkncy. 
Infanticidal, (in-fao-te-sid'al) a. Pertaining to or guilty 
.of child-murder, 

^anticide, (in-fant'o-sid) n. {h. ififans, child, and 
ccedere, to kill.] The murder of a newly-bom child ; — 
speciJicaLly, the slaughter of infants by Herod; — a 
slayer of infants. [an infant. 

Infantile, (in'faiit-Il) o. Pertaining to infancy, or to 
Infantine, (in'fant-m) a. Pertaining to, or characteristic 
i of, infants or young children ; young ; tender ; imma- 
ture ;— fitted or intended for young children. 

Infantry, (in'faiit-re) n. [Sp. & It. wfanteria.} Foot- 
I soldiers, in distinction from cavalry; — children, or a 
family of children. 

Infatuate, (in-fat'u-at) v.t. [L. infatuare, from in and 
fatuux, foolish.] To make foolish ; — to weaken the 
intellectual powers of to insjure with an extravagant 
or foolish passion : — imp, Cz: pp. infatuated ; 'ppr, 
infatuating. 

Infatuate, (in-fiit'u-at) a. Stupefied ; infatuated. 
Infatuation, (in-fat-u-u'shun) n. Act of affecting with 
folly; want of sound judgment; state of mind in 
which the desires and will are bent or inclined to 
some object contrary to reason, prudence, or common 
sense. 

Infeasibility, (in-f6z-o-bil'e-te) n. Tho state of being 
infeasible ; impracticability. 

Infeasible, (in-f6z'e-bl) a. [In and F. faidble, from 
faire, L. facerc, to do.] Not capable of being done or 
aocomi)lished ; impracticable. 

Infect, (in-fekt') v. t. [L. infleere, infeciurn, from in 
amlfdxcre, to make.] To taint with disease ; — to affect 
with morbid or noxious matter ; — to communicate 
bad cpialitios t^) ; to corrupt ; — to contaminate with 
illegality, or ex^wse to penalty: — ivip. &pp. infected; 
}>pr. infecting. 

l^ected, (in-fekt'ed^ a. Tainted with virulent matter, 
or noxious exhalations ; connipted by evil. 

Infection, (in-fek'shun) n. Act or i)roce88 of infecting ; 
contagion ; corumunication of disease by contact ; — 
result of infecting influence ; a prevailing disease 
that which taints, poisons, or corrupts, by communica- 
tion from one to another; — contamination by illegality, 
as in cases of contraband goods. 

Infectious, (in-fek'she-us) a. Having qualities that 
may infect ; pestilential ; — corrupting, or tending to 
corrupt or contaminate ; vitiating ;— contaminating 
with illegality ; — capable of being easily diffused or 
spread. [taglously. 

InfeotiouBly, (in-fek'ahe-us-le) adv. By infection ; oon- 
InfectLousness, (in-fek'she-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
infectious. 

Infective, (in-fekt'iv) a. Communicating disease; 
liaving the power or quality of tainting or corrupting ; 
active in spreading by coniact. 

Infeound, (in-f5'kuud) a. [L. in and foecundus, pro- 
lific.] Unfruitful ; barren. 

Infecundity, (in-fc-kund'e-te) n. Want of fecundity; 
unfniitfulness ; barrenness. 

Infeftment, (in-feft'raent) n. [In md.feqff^erd,'] Deed 
or process of putting in possession of heritable property. 
Infelicitous, (in-fe-lis'it-us) a. Not felicitous ; unhappy; 
unfortunate. 

Infelicity, (in-ffi-lis'e-te) n. [P. infelicite, from h. in 
and /(Jlia?, happy.] Unhappiness; misery; misfortupai 
—unfortunate state ; unfkvourablenesS; 

Infelt, (in'felt) a. Felt deeply in the heart i 

Infer, (in-fex-') v. t. [L. ipyerre, from in md feiir0, -w 
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cany, bring.] To derive either by dedtiotioii or in- 
dutotion ; to draw or derive, aa a fact or oonseqaence ; 
to deduce; to gather ; — imjp. & pp. inferred; ppr, 
inferring. . 

Inferable, (in-fer'a-bl) a. Capable of being inferred 
or deduced from premises. 

Inference, (in'fer-ens) n. Act of inferring ; — a truth 
or proposition drawn from another admitted or sup- 
posed to be true ; conclusion from premises ; deduc- 
tion; consequence. 

Inferential, (in-fgr-en'she-al) a. Deduced or deducible 
by inference. [ference. 

Inferentially, (in-fcr-en'she-al-le) adv. By way of in- 

Inferior, (in-fS're-er) a. [L. coni])ai‘ative of in/erus, 
lower.] Lower in place, social rank, or excellence; 
flubordinato ; — secondary ; subsidiary ; — between the 
earth and the sun; below the horizon ; — growing below 
some other organ. 

Zoferior, (in-f5'ro-er) n. A person who is younger, or of 
a lower station or rank in society. 

Inferiority, (in-fe-re-orie-te) n. 8tate of being inferior; 
a lower state or condition. 

Infernal, (in-fgrinal) a. [P. from L. in /emus.] Per- 
taining to the lower regions, or regions of the dead ; — 
pertaining to hell; i-esembling hell; inhabiting hell; 
hellish ; diabolical ; — satanic ; lien dish ; malicious. 

Infernal, (in-ferinal) n. An inliabitant of hell, or of the 
lower regions. 

Infernally, (in-f§r'nal-le) adv. In an infernal manner. 

Infertile, (in-fgr'til) a. [F. from L. tfi and fertilin, 
from ferine, to bear.] Not fertile or i>roductive ; bairon. 

Infertility, (in-f§r-til'e-to) n. Unproductiveness ; bar- 
reimess ; unfruitfuhiess. 

Infest, (in-fest') v, t. [h. ivfestare, from infesius, hos- 
tile, troublesome.] To trouble greatly; to disturb; to 
annoy ; to harass ; to plague : — im}). & pp. infested ; 
ppr. infesting. [inveterate. 

riifestered, (in-fes'terd] a. [Jw and /ester.] llankling ; 

Infestive, (in-fes'tiv) a. Having no mirth ; dull; 
cheerless. [ness ; cheerle.ssnesa. 

Infestivi^, (in-fes-tiv'e-te) n. TV ant of festivity ; dul- 

I^bulation, (in-fib-u-la'shun) 7?. [L. inJUmlare, from 

in and JIhuta, cljisp.J Act of clasping* or confining, 
as with a buckle or padlock. 

Infidel, (in'fe-del) a. [L. in, not, and /deb’s, faithful, 
from /des, faith.] Faithless; unbelieving; disbeliev- 
ing the inspiration of tho Scriptures, or the divine 
institutiem of Christianity. 

Infidel, (in'fe-del) n. One who is without faith; unbe- 
liever ; sceptic ; a freetliinker ; a heathen; - one who 
disbelieves in Christ or the divine origin and authority 
of Christianity ; deist. 

InMelity, (in-fe-deVo-tc) n. Want of faith or belief ; — 
disbelief of the divine origin of Christianity ; nribeUef ; 
—unfaithfulness to tho marriage contract ; — breach of 
trust; treachery; deceit. 

Infilter, (in-fil'ter) v. t. or i. To filter or sift in. 

Infiltrate, (in-fil'trat) v. i. To enter by penetrating tho 

S >res or interstices of a substance ; — iiup. & pp. in- 
trated; ppr. infiltrating. 

Infiltration, (in-fil-tra'sliun) n. Act or process of in- 
filtrating; — ^the substance which htos entered the pores 
or cavities of a body. 

Infinite, (in'fln-it) a. [L. in nnAfinitus^ ppr. of flnh'e, 
to bound,] Unlimited or boundless in time or space ; 
— ^without limit in power, capacity, intensity, or moral 
excellence ; perfect ; — indefinitely large or extensive ; 
—in math^atica, greater or smaller than any assign- 
able quantity of the same kind ;— in ^nusic, aipable 
* of endless repetition, as a fugue. 

In^te, (in'fin-it) n. Infinite space or extent ; — infinite 
time or duration ; eternity ; — in mathematiaSf an in- 
finite magnitude, quantity, or number ;— also, the 
Almighty. , 

lafia ii ^, (in'fln-it-lo) adv. Without bounds or limits ; 
ifiinie&aely ; greatly ; to a degree beyond expresrion. 


DrOnitesimal, (in-fin-it-ez'e-mal) a. Infinitely smril ; 
less than aiiy assignable quautii^. 
lofiiuteiixkial, (m-fln-it-ez'o-mal) n. An infinitely small 
quantity, or one less than any assignable quantity. 
I^^tesimally, (in-fin-it-ez'e-aial-le) adv. By inflini- 
tesimals ; in infinitely small quantities 
Infinitive, (in-fln'it-iv) a. Unlimited; unbounded; un- 
restricted; — designating the mood of a verb which 
expresses its action without limitation of persons or 
numbers. 

Infinitude, (in-fin'e-tud) n. Quality of being infinite ; 

endlessness in time or duration infinite extent ; im- 
mensity; — Iwundless number. 

Infinity, (in-lin'e-te) n. [L. influitun, from ta, not, and 
Jhiiit, boundary, end. ] Unlimited extent of time, space, 
or quantity ; boundlessness ; immensity ; — unlimited 
capacity, energy, or excellence ; — endless or indefinite 
number. 

Infirm, (iu-ferm') a. [L. inUrmux, from in and Jlrmua, 
stable.] Nt>t firm or sound ; weak ; feeble ;r-weak of 
mind ; inosoiute ; — not solid or stable. 

Infirmary, (in-ferin'ar-c) n. An hospital where tho in- 
firm or sick are lodged and nursetl. 

Infirmity, (in-form'e-te) n. State of being infirm ; — 
unsound or uiihealtliy state of body; weakness; feeble- 
ness ; — rliseaso ; malady mental weakness ; failing; 
fault ; foible want of w'ill ; irresolution ; — defect ; 
imperfection. [ner. 

Infirmly, (in-fermTe) adv. In a weak or infiim man- 
infix, (in-nks') v.t. [L. injigere, injjxum, to fix.] To fix 
by piercing or thrusting in to implant as principles, 
thotights, instructions & pj>. infixed ; ppr. in- 

I fixing. 

Inflame, (in-flam') v.t. [L. iu and /amwictre, flamma, 
flame.] To set on fire ; to kindle ; — ^to heat ; to excite 
tho bloo«l ; — to provoke, as appetite or desire; — to 
arouse; to incite, as passion; to iiTitate; to exasperate; 
— to exaggerate by description ; to aggravate ; — v. i. 
To grow liot, angry, and painful :~~imp. & pp. in- 
flamed ; inflaming. 

Inflamed, (in-flanuV) a. Set on fire; heated; provoked; 
— in heraldry, adorned wutli flames; flamant. 
Inflammability, (in-flam-a-bire-tc) n. Susceptibility of 
readily biking fire. 

Inflammable, (in-flam'a-bl) a. Capable of being set on 
fire ; easily enkindled ; susceptible of combustion. 
InflEimmation , (in-flani-jVshun) m. Act of setting on 
fire ;— st.ato of l>cing in llaine or on fire ; — a redness and 
swelling of any part of an animal body, att/endedgwith 
heat, pain, and febrile symptoms; — violent excitement; 
iwussion : animosity. 

I^ammatory, (iu-llam'a-tor-e) a. Inflaming; tending 
to excite heat or inflammation; — accompanied witli 
preternatunil heat ami excitement of arterial action; 
— tending to excite anger, animosity, tumult, or sedi- 
tion ; seditious. 

Inflate, (in-llaV) v.t. [L. inflare, inflatum^ from in and 
flare, to blow.} To swell or distend with air; to blow 
'into toimtf up ; to elate : — imp. inflated; ppr, 

inflating. 

Inflate, (in-flat') a. Filled wuth air ; blown up ; dis- 
tended ; — puffed up ; turgid ; bombjistic. 

Ix^tingly, (in-fiat'ing-lB) adv. By way of inflation ; 
in a manner tending to inflate. 

Inflation, (in-fla'shun) n. Act of inflating ; — ^the state 
of being distended with air -swelling ; puffiness ; — 
mental elation ; vanity ; conceit. 

Inflect, (in-flekt') v. t. [L. inflcctere, inflexum, from . 
jind/(?ct«re, to bend.] To bend ; to turn from adirwfe^: 
line* or course ; — ^to vary, as a noun or a verb, iu its 
tenuinations; to decline ; to conjugate;— *to nnHlulate, 
as the voice : — imp. & pp. inflected; ppr. infleotinjg. 
Inflected, (in-flekt'ed) a. Bent from a direct linn; 
changed in the termination, as nouns or rerlm. 
lnfle(^on, (iu-ttek'shun) n. Act of inflecting, or sti^ 
of being inflectodi; — a bend; a fold;— a elide or modala- ‘ 
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Moa of the vdee in speaking ;'<-the variation of nouns, 
4^, by declension, and verbs by conjugation. 
Xkitisbtional, (in-flek'Bhun«al) a. Pertaining to in* 
Heotion. « 

lafieotive, (in>flokt'iv) a. Having tlie power of bend- 
ing ; flexile ;~-capable of declension or conjugation. 
Xttfleac, (in-fleks') v. t. To bend ; to curve ; to make 
crooked. 

£sflexed,([ln-flekstOa. Turned in; bent inward. 
Znflexibility, (in-fleks-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being in- 
flexible ; unyielding stiffness ; -- obstinacy of will or 
temper ; unbending pertinacity. 

Inflexible, (in-fleks'e-bl) a. [F. from L. in and jlexibilitt, 
from Jleetere, to bend.] lncai>able of being bent ; — 
firm in purpose : unyielding to influence or entreaty ; 
inexorable unchangeable ; unalterable. 

Inflexibly, (in-fleks'e-ble) adv. lu an inflexible man- 
ner; firmly. 

Ihfliot, (in-flikt')«. <•' [L. inifigere, itijlictum, from iu 
and fiigeref to strike.] To lay or send, as a punish- 
ment, &c.; to apply ; to impose;— iwtp. & pp. inflicted; 
r>w. inflicting. 

Inflictiott, (in-flik'shun) n. Act of inflicting or impos- 
ing ; — ^that which is imposed, as a punishment. 
Xnfliotive, (in-flikt'iv) a. Tending or able to inflict. 
Xafloresoenoe, (in-flor-es'ens) n. [L. infiorescens, from 
in and fioreacere, to begin to blossom.] A flowering; 
the unfolding of blossoms ; — mode of flowering, or 
general arrangement and disposition of the flowers. 
Influence, (in'flu-ens) n. [L. infiuentictf from injUuere^ 
to flow in, from in and Juere, to flow.] A flowing in 
or upon; influx ; — ^the visible oiieration of an invisible 
power; — in physics, the effect produced on material 
bodies by the secret forces in nature, as of light, heat, 
air, &c. the effect formerly suppo.sed to be produced 
by the planetary system on terrestrial persons and 
events ;— -in morals, the effect of truth on the mind; 
motive; consideration; reasonable inducement ; force 
acting on the heart or affections ; constraining jwwer 
of love or sympathy effect produced by indivitlual 
chazacter, socim rank, wealth, &c. ; sway ; authority ; 
control ; — spiritual or divine power acting on the 
heart or life. 

Influtnoe, (in'flu-ens) v. t. To move or impel by force ; 
•—to effect by natural or physical law ; — to act on, or 
affect the mind, by motives of any kind; to induce; to 
mrsuade; — in a bad sense, to move, as the passions; — to 
bias ; to pervert, as the judgment : — & pp. influ- 
enced; influencing. 

Zofluential, (in-flu-en'she-al) a. Exerting influence or 
power by invisible operation. [move, or dii’ect. 

Xafluentially, (in-flu-en'she-al-le) adv. So as to incline, 
Ibfluenza, (in-flu-eii'za) n. [It.] A violent form of 
catarrh, usually occurring in the mannerof an epidemic. 
Xnfiux, (in'fluk8)«. [L. influxus, from inftuere, ii\d%ixum, 
to flow in.] Act of flowing in ; — ^infusion ; intromis- 
sion ; — introduction ; imiwiiation in abundance. 
Infold, (in-f51d')v. i. Tb vn-ap up or inwj-ap; to inclose; 
— ^to embrace : — imp. pp. infolded ; ppr. infolding. 
3bifoldmrat, (in-fold'ment) n. Act of embracing, infold- 
ing, or inwrappiug ; state of being infolded. I 

Inform, ^-form') v. t. [L. in and fomnare, from forma, 
form, shape.] To form; to fashion ; to animate ;— to j 
make known to ; to advise ; to instruct ; — to comma- 1 
nioato a knowled^ of facts to, by way of accusation ; 
—V. i. To rive intelligence or information : — imp. & 
jpp. informed ; ppi\ informing. 

Jjnionnal, (in-form'al) a. Not hi the regular, usual, or 
establisl^ form ; irreralar. 

Informnlitiy^ (in-form-ri'e-te) n. Want of regular or 
eustomazy form; any neglect or breach of rule or order. 
XnfonnAl^^ (in-form'al-le) adv. Without the usual 
fonns; inegolarly. [intelligence. 

Xafonnantt (m-form''aiit) n. One who informs or gives 
JiriSDnna;(ion, (in-form^l^shun) n. Act of communicating 
kimwleii%0;-— intoll%e^ ; news; notice or advice sent 


or received by message or writing; — knowledge de* 
rived by perception, or by reading, instruction, &o. ;— 
communication of facts leading to a cha^ or accusa- 
tion;— a charge or accusation exaibited before a court 
Informer, (in-form'er) n. One who in forms or ani- 
mates ;~on 0 who lo^s a charge against another for 
the violation of some law ; — one who makes a business 
of informing against others, [used as a prefix. 

Infra, (in'fra). [L.] Beneath; below ; under ; often 
Infraction, ( in-frak'shun ) n. [L. infractio, from in- 
fring(^c, from in and frangere, to break.] Breach; 
violation: infringement. 

Infrangible, (in-fmnj'e-bl) a. Not capable of being 
broken or separated into parts ; — not to be violated. 
Infrequenoe, (in-fre'kwens) n. State of rarely occur- 
ring; uncommonness; rareness. 

Infrequent, (iii-fre'kwent) a. [L. infreguens.] Seldom 
happening or occurring to notice ; uufrequent ; rare ; 
uncommon. 

Infrequently, (in-froTcwent-le) adv. Not frequently. 
Infringe, (in-frinj') v. t. [L. infringerc, from in and 
frangere, to break.] To break, as contracts ; — ^to vio- 
late ; to transgress ; to neglect to fulfil or obey; — v. i. 
To violate some rule ; — to cncroaeli ; to trespass : — 
imjf). pp. infringed ; ppr. infringing. 

Infringement, (in - friuj ' ment) n. Act of violating ; 
breach : violation ; non-fulfillment ; — encroachment ; 
transgression ; trespass. [or encroaches. 

Infringer, (in-frinj'er) n. One who violates, trespasses, 
Infrugal, (in-froo'gal) a. [L. in, not, and frugalis.) 
Wasteful; improvident; extravagant. 

Infundibular, (in-fiin-dib'u-lcr) a. [L. infundibulum, 
a funnel, from infandcre, to pour in or into.] Having 
the form of a funnel. 

Infurcation, (in-fur-kiVshun) n. [L. in and furca, a 
fork.] A forked expansion or extension. 

Infuriate, (in-fu're-ut) a. Enraged; mad; raging; furi- 
ousl)^ angry. 

Infuriate, (in-fu're-at) v. t. [L. in and furiare, to en- 
rage, from /wna, fury, rage,] To render furious or 
mad; to enrage: — imp. & ^>p. infuriated; ppr. in- 
furiating. 

Infuse, (in-fuz') v. t. [L. infundei’e, infusum, from in 
and fundere, to pour,] To pour in, as a liquid to 
instil, as imncipies or qualities ; — to inspirit or ani- 
mate; — to steep in liquor without boiling, for the 
liuriwse of extracting modiciiuil qualities ; — imp, 
pp. infused ; ppr. infusing. 

Infusibility, (in-fviz-c-bil'e-te) n. [From infuse.] Capa- 
bility of iwing infused, or poured in ; — [prefix in, not, 
and ;fusibility.‘\ Incapability of beingfused or dissolved. 
In^sible, (in-fiiz'e-bl) a. [From infuse.] Capable of 
being infused ; — [prefix in, not, and ^sible.] Not 
fusible ; incapable of fusion. 

Infusion, (iu-fiVzhun) n. Act of infusing, pouring in, 
or instilling ; instillation ; inti oduction; inspiration ; 
suggestion ; — act or process of steeping ^y insoluble 
Bubstanco in water in order to extract its virtues 
the liquid which is obtained by this process ; — act of 
introducing into the veins by a svringe, as opiates, &e. 
Infusive, (in-fu'siv) a. Having the power of infusion. 
Infusoria, (in-fu-so're-a) n. pi. [L. infundere, infusum.] 
Minute or microscopic animalcules found in water and 
other fluids. [ing infusoria. 

Infusorial, (in-fu-s6're-al) a. Pertainir^ to or contain- 
Ingate, (ii/gat) n. Entrance ; xms.'ige in. 

Ingathering, (in'gaTii-yr-ing) n. Act or business of col- 
lecting and securing the fruits of the earth ; harvest. 
Ingemination, (iu-jem-in-u.^shun) n. Bex^etition ; 
TMaplic«ation. 

Ingenerable, (iu-jen'€r-<vbl) a. [L. in and genei^abilis, 
that has the power of generating, from generare, to 
engender. ] Incapable of being engendered or prodbd*^* 
Higenerate, (in-jen'er-at) v. t. [L. in and generin/re, to 
engender.] To general or px^uoe within 'it 
pp. ingen^ted; pp/*. ingeneratmg* 
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Ingaiierate, (in>Jen'ei'‘&t) a. Generated within ; inborn ; 
iuiiate. 

Iiwenioiui , (in-jd'ne-us) a. [L. inpenium, natural capa- 
city, fh)m in and gigntre^ to beget.] Possessed of 
genius or the faculty of invention ; slulful or prompt 
to invent; — ^proceemng from genius or ingenuity; 
curious in design or structure ; skilftilly contrived ; 
well adapted; — witty; clever; smart; sharp. 
Ingenioasly, (in-je'ne-us-le) adv. In an ingenious 
manner. 

Ingeniousness, (in-je'ne-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
ingenious; ingenuity. 

Ing^enuity, (in-je-nu'e-to) n. Quality or power of ready 
invention ; ingeniousness ; skill ; inventiveness ; — 
curiousness in design or construction ; clever adapta- 
tion or combination, os of mechanism; — oi)enness; 
fkimess; candour. 

Ingenuous, (in-jen'u-us) a. \L. ingenims.'] Of honour- 
able extraction ; — noble ; generous ; — free from reserve 
or dissimulation ; — frank ; unreserved ; artless ; 
sincere ; candid ; fair. [candidly. 

Ingenuously, (in-jen'u-ns-le) adv. Openly; fairly; 
Ingenuousness, (in-jon'u-us-nes) n. State or quality of 
being ingenuous ; openness of heart ; frankness ; 
fairness. 

Ingestion, (in-jeat'yun) n. [L. ingestio, from in and 
gerere, to bear.] Act of throwing into the stomach. 
Ingle, (iiig'gl) n. [L. ignicahtHy diminutive of ignis^ 
fire, Gael. & Ir. aingmt^ eingeal.] A fire or fireplace. 
Inglorious, (in-glo're-ua) a. [L. ingloriosus, from in 
and gloria, glory.] Not glorious ; not bringing honour 
or glory ; — shameful ; disgraceful. 

Ingloriously, (iii-glo're-us-le) adv. Dishonourably; 
shamefully; disgracefully. 

Ingloriousness, (in-glft're-us-nes) n. Want of fame or 
celebrity ; disgi’acefulness ; meanness. 

Ingoing, (in'go-ing) a. Entering in or upon. 

Ingot, (in'got) n. [P. Hngot.] A nia.sa or wedge of 
gold, silver, or other metal cast iji a mould ; a mass of 
unwrought metal. 

Ingraft, (in-graft') v. t. To insert, as a scion of one tree 
or plant into another for propagation ; — to subject to 
the process of grafting ; — to set or fix deeply and firmly: 
— imp. & pp. ingrafted ; ppi\ ingrafting. 

Ligraftment, (in-graft'ment) n. Act of iii^’afting ; — 
the thing ingrafted ; a scion. [inwrought. 

Ingram, (in-gran') a. Dyed in the grain ; thoroughly 
Ingrain, (in-gran') v. t. To dye in the grain or before 
manufacture ; — to work into the natural texture, as 
' colour : — imj). & pj). ingprained ; pjw. ingraining. 
Ingrate, (in'grat) a. [L. in and g7'atns.^ Ungrateful ; 
unthankful unpleasing to the sense. 

Ingrate, (in'grat) n. An ungrateful person. 

Ingratiate, (in-gra'she-at) v.t. [L. in and gratia, 
favour.] To introduce or commend to the favour of 
another : — imp. <fe pp. ingratiated ; pipr- ingratiating, 
ibigratiating, (in-gra'she-at-iiig) n. liecommeiidation ; 
act of bringing into favour. 

Ingratitude, (in-grat'e-tud) n. W^ant of gratitude ; 
insensibility to favours ; unthankfulness return of 
evil for good. 

Ingredient, (in-gre'de-ent) n. [L. ingrediens, ppr. of 
ingredi, to enter, from in and gj'odi, to walk, go.] 
That which is a comiKment part of any comi>ound 
or mixture ; an element. 

Ingress, (in'gres) n. Entrance ;-—pQjver, liberty, or 
means of entrance or access, 
lo^piinal, (In'gwin-al) a. [L. ingum, inguinis, tho 
groin.] Pertaining to tho groin. 

Ingulf, (in-gulf) v. t. To swallow up in a vast deep, 
gulf, or whirlpool -to cast into a milf ; to overwhelm: 
— imp. ti pp. ingulfed; ppr. ingumng. 

Xngulnnent, (in-gulfment) n. A gwaTlowin|; up in a 
gulf or abyss. 

angurgitatie, (ki-gur'je-tfit) v. t. [L. ingurgitare, firom 
in and gurgtt, whirlpool^ gulf,] To swallow greedllyj 


or in great quantity ;—t6 swallow up, as in a gulf ; to 
ingulf To drink laigely. 

IngurgitatioB, (in-gurj-it-fi'shun) n. The act of swal* 
lowing greedily, or in great quantity. 

Inhabit, (in-hab'it) v. t. [L. inhabitare, from in and 
habitare, to dwell.] To live or dwell in ; to oocui>y, 
as a place of abode ; — v. i. To have residence ; to 
abide : — imp. & pp. inhabited ; ppr. inhabiting. 

Inhabitable, (in-hab'it-a-bl) a. Capable of being in- 
habited; habitable. 

Inhabitanoe, (in-hab'it-ans) n. Condition of an inhabi- 
tant ; legal residence ; the right to support in case of 
poverty, acquired by residence in a town, parish, or 
district ; domiciliation : — also inhabitancy. 

Inhabitant, (in-hab'it-ant) n. One who dwells or re- 
sides permanently in a place one who has a legal 
settlement in a town, city, or parish ; a resident. 

Inhabiter, (in-hab'it-er) n. One who inhabits; an 
inhabitant. 

Inhalation, (in-hal-ii'shun) n. Act of inhaling ; — act of 
drawing in with the breath vapour or other gaseous 
matter for medicinal purix) 80 s. 

Inhale, (in-hal') v. t. [L. mhalai'e, from in and haUire, 
to breathe.] To draw into the lungs; to inspire: — 
imp. & pp. inhaled ; 'j>p7'. inhaling. 

Inharmonious, (in-har-md'ne-us) a. Not harmonious ; 
discordant ; — incongiuous ; inconsistent; disagreeable. 

Inharmoniously, (in-hur-mo'ne-us-le) adv. Without 
haimony ; discordantly. 

Inhere, (in-heir') v. i. [L. ivheertn'e, from in and hterere, 
to stick, hang.] To exi.st in ; to be a necessary part or 
comix>nei)t of ; to be cs.Hential to ; — ^to be fixed or per- 
manently emlx>died in: — imp. & pp. inhered; ppr. 
inhering. 

Inherence, (in-hSr'ens) n. State of inhering ; existence 
in something. 

Inherent, (in-her'ont) a. Existing in something, so as 
to be inseparable from it ; — naturally pertaining to • 
innate ; inborn ; native ; inbred ; natural ; inwrought. 

Inherently, (iu-her 'eut-le) adv. By inherence; 
inseparably. 

Inherit, (in-h§r'it) v. t. [P. her iter, from L. hceres, heir.] 
To receive by descent from an ancestor ; — to receive 
or take by birtli ; to have by nature to become ^ 
possessed of ; to own ; — v. i. To take or have as an 
inheritance, possession, or property; — imp. & jpj). 
inherited; ppr. inheriting. 

Inheritable, (in-her'it-a-bl) a. Capable of being in- 
herited ; — callable of being transmitted from the 
parent to the child capable of taking by inheritance, 
or of receiving by descent. 

Inheritably, (in-her'it-a-ble) adv. By inheritance. 

Inheritance, (in-hei''it-an8) n. An estate which a man 
has by descent as heir to another, or which he may 
transmit to another as liis heir ;~a permanent or 
valuable possession or blessing ; — a possession received 
by gift, or without purchase ; possession ; ownership ; 
—right or title to a snccessioii of property. 

Inheritor, (in-hei*'it-er) n. One who inherits or may 
inherit ; an heir. 

Inhesion, fin-hc'zhiin) u. [L. inhmsio,] State of exist- 
ing, or l^ionging to something ; inherence. 

Inlubit, (in-hib'it) v. t. [L. mhibere, from in, not, and 
habere, to have.] To check ; to repress ; to restrain ; 
—to forbid ; to interdict imp. depp. inhibited; ppr. 
Inhibiting. 

Inhibition, (in-he-bish'un) n. Hinderance; restraint; 
— proliibition; embargo; writ of interdiet. 

Inhospitable, (in-hos'pit-a-bl) a. [L. in, not, and hoijm, 
guest.] Not hospitable ; not disposed to entertaUl 
strangers ; unfriendly ; discourteous— said of person!;/^ 
— affording no shelter or means of subsistence, as a 
desert. &c. 

Inhospitablenewi, (in - hos 'pit - a - bl - nes) n. Want, of 
hospitality or kindness to strangers ; •—tiao inkttjgii 
talityi 



Ia& 0 ifpita.b] 7 ) <itt-hos'pit-a-blo) odv, lii an inhospitable 
manner. 

Tnlmnikw, (in^hQ'man) a. [F. irUmmaint h. in and ku- 
Destitute of the kindness and tendemeffl 
thht belong to a human being ;~unfeeljng ; pitiless ; 
-^marked by cruelty; savage ; merciless ; barlxirous. 
inhilmaaity, (in-hu-mau'e-te) n. Want of human feel- 
ings ; lutkind or unfeeling disposition ; coldness of 
cruelty; barbarity. 

Inhumimly, (in-hu'man-le) odr. Cruelly; barbiawisly. 
Ihhttmation, (iu-hu-ma'shun) n. Act of burying; inter- 
ment; sepulture. 

Inhume, (in-hfim') v.t. [L. and Immare, to cover 
with oaith.] To bury ; to inter ;— to digest a chemical 
substance in a vessel covered with warm earth : — also 
in^.uimt€: — imp. & pp. inhumed; ppr. inhuming. 
Inimical, (in - im ^ ik - al) a. [h. mimicus, unfriendly, 
from in and amicus, friendly. ] Having the dis^wsition 
or temper of an enemy; unfriendly ; hosttlo ; — ^repug- 
nant ; adverse ; hurtful. 

Ittimioality, (In-iin-ik-al'e-to) n. The state of being 
ixUmical or hostile. [ner. 

Xnimically, (in-ini^ik-al-le) adiK In an inimical man- 
Xnimitidimty, (in-im-it-a-bire-te) n. The <iuality of 
being inimitable. 

Inimitoble, (in-ira'it-a-bl) a. fL. in and imitahilis, from 
imitam, to imitate.] Not capable of being imitated 
or copied. [manner. 

InisiiiMly, (in-im'it-a-ble) adv. In an inimitable 
Iniquitous, (in-ik'wit-us) a. Characterir.eci by iniquity; 
— wicked ; unjust ; unrighteous ; criminal. 
Liiquitousl^, (in-ik'wit-u8-le) «(/<’. Unjustly; wickedly. 
Iniquity, (m-ik'we-te) n. [L. iidqidtus, from iniqmis, 
uiquBt, frrom iw, not, and cequus, even, equal] In- 
justice : unrighteousness ; want of rectitude or moral 
principle ; — a particular deviation from mctitudo ; act 
of injustice ; crime ; sin ; wickedness want of origi- 
nal righteousness; depravity. 

jDoitial, (in-ish'e-al) a. [L. initialis, fi:om initium, 
entrance, beginning.] Of or pertaining to the begin- 
ning placed at the beginning or head, as of a list or 
8€nri^. [name. 

Ini^, (in-ish'e-al) n. Tlie first letter of a word or 
Initially, (in-ishVal-le) adv. In an inciiueiit degree ; 
by way of commencement. 

Initiate, (in-ish'e-at) v. t. To introduce by a first act ; 
to begin ; — to instruct in the rudiments or principles ; 
— ^to intx^uce into a society, club, or sect, by ac- 
quaintance with its principles, rules, and ceremonies ; 
-^v i. To do the first part ; to x^i’form the first rite : 
-•imp. & pp, initiated ; pjn\ initiating. 

Initiate, (in-ish'e-at) o. Begmi; commenced; incom- 
plete, as a right, and the like; introduced to a 
knowledge of. 

Ini^tion, (in-ish-e-a'shun) n. Act or process of initi- 
<ating; — the form or ceremony by which a pemon is 
introduced into any society; introduction into the 
principles of any thijtg unknown or mysterious. 
Imtiatave, (in-ish'e-at-iv) a. Serving to initiate ; initi- 
atory, 

Initiative, (in-ish'e-at-iv) n. An introductory stei> or 
movement ; — right or power to introduce a new 
xi^e^ure or law, as in legislation. 

Xtki^tory, (in-isne-a-tor-e) a. »Suitable for an intro- 
duction or beginning; introductory. 

Xljjoot, (in-jektO v. t. [L. injicere, injcctum, from in 
iMjac^e, to throw.] To throw in; to dart in; to cast 
Ot lihrow on & pp. injected; ppr. injecting. 

(in-iek'mun) n. Act of injecting or throw- 
ing in-Hapnlied pa^cularly to the foi-cible throwing 
in of a liqiM or aeriform bc^y by means of a syringe, 
pump, dm ; that wMdi is injected ; especially, a 
liquia xnediaine injected into a cavity of the bi^y ; 


bqtidioial, (tnddd-dish'e-al) a. pj. in and judicivm, 
judgment.] K^ot aecordjng to the forms of law. 


Injudicious, (in-jdd-dish'e-us) o. Not judicious ; void 
of judgment ; — indiscreet ; imprudent; — • incautious ; 
rash. [ciouB maimer. 

Lijudioiously, (in-jud-dish'e-us-le) adv. In an injutU- 
Injudioiousness, (in - jOO - dish ' e - us - nes) n. Want of 
judgment ; indiscretion ; imprudence. 

Injunction, (in-jungk'shun) n. [L. injitTictiOf from 
injungerc., to join into, to eiijoin.] Act of enjoining or 
ommanding; — that which is enjoined; an order; a 
command ; a pi*ecept ; urgent advice or exliortation ; 
— a writ or process, gi-anted by a court of equity, 
whoi-eby a party is required to do or to refrrain from 
doing certain acts. 

Injure, (in'JOor) v. t. [L. injnriari, from iitjuria.} To 
do harm to ; to inflict evil or loss on ; — ^to hurt or 
wound, as the person ; to impair soundness, as of 
health ;-~to <lamage or lessen the value of, as goods or 
estate ; — to annoy ; to give iMiin to, as the feelings ; — 
to violate, ns rights ; — to weaken, as a good cause ; — 
to make biul, as roads ;— to slander ; to taniish, as re- 
putation or chai-acter : — imp. & pp. injured ; ppr. 
injuring. 

Injurious, (in-joerie-Tis) a. [L. UjurUis, from in, not, 
and jus, juris, right. ) Unjust; wrongful; hurtful or 
prejudicial to the rights of another ; — pernicious; 
mischievous ;--i-eproachful ; wiongful ; — lessening or 
tarnisliing i*eputation ; detractory. [fully. 

Injuriously, (iii-joGrie-us-le) adv. Wrongfully ; hurt- 
Injuriousness, (in-j66r'c-us-nes)a. The quality of being 
injurious or Imrtful ; injury. 

Injury, (in'j(M»r-e) 9i. [L. injuria.] That wliich injures 

or brings harm ; that which occasions loss or diminu- 
tion of good; mischief; detriment; damage; injustice. 
lujuBrice, (in-jus'tis) n. Want of justice and equity ; 
violation of the rights of an individual; wrong; a 
withholding of due pmise ; improper ascription of 
blame. 

]jik, (ingk) n. [D. inkt, P. encre, from G. egkaustos, 
burnt in, frrom laiein, to burn.] A coloured fluid used 
in writing, printing, and the like. 

Ink, (ingk) v. t. To black or daub with ink : — imp. & 
■pp. inked; ppr. inking. pioldirig ink. 

Ink-bottle, (iiigkT)ot-l) n. Glass vessel or receptacle for 
Ink-hom, (ingk'horn) n. An inkstand — so called as 
formerly m;ule of honi, 

IDikiness, <ingk'o-nes) n. State or quality of being inky. 
Inkling, (ingk'ling) 7t. fContiacted from inclining.^ 
Inclination a liintor whisper ; an intimation. ^ 
Ink-stand, (ingk'stand) n. A vessel for holding ink axql 
I writing materials. 

Inky, (ingk'c) a. Consisting of ink ; resembling ink ; 

black ; tarnished or blackened with ink. 

Inlace, (in-las') v. t. To work in, as lace ; to ombellish 
with work resembling lace : — imp. <fe pp, inlaoed ; 
ppr. inlacing. 

Inland, (iii'hind) a. Within the land; remote from tho 
sea; interior;— carried on within a country ; domestic; 
not foreign ; — di’awn and j^ayablo in the same coun- 
try, ns an inland bill. 

Inland, (iuTand) n. Tho interior part of a country. 
Inlander, (in'huid-sr) n. One who lives in the interior 
of a country. 

Inlay, (in-hV) v. t. To insert, as pieces of pearl, ivory, 
choice wotxls, or tiro like, in a ground-work of some 
other materhil ‘.—imp <fe pp. inlmd ; ppr. inlayiiw. 
Inlay, (in'la) n. Viecoa of wood, ivory, &c., iruaim or 
prepared for inlaying, [tion it is to inlay. 

Inlayer, (in-la'gr) n. One who inlays, or whose oootti«r 
Inlaying, (in-lA'ing) n. The process of variegating and 
ornamenting with ivory, &c., on the sumoe of a 
coarser material. 

Inlet, (in^t) n. A passage or opening by which an 
inolcsea plaoe may be entered -a b^ or recess ta 
the shore of the sea, or of a lake or lazge xiver^ w ; 
ifllCNS 

Inly, (inle) a. Internal; interior: seoMfe,' 
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Inly, (inle) adn/ Internally; in the heart ; eecretly. 
Zn^to, (in'mat)n. [Eng. and im M 
lives in the same apartment dr house with another ; a 
lodger ; — a person under publio or private care, as in 
an asylum, workhouse, poorhouse, &o. 

Znmost, (in'most) a. Deepest or furthest within. 

Inn, (in)/n. [A.-S. inne, inn, hoiise, chamber.] A 

house for the lod^ng and entertainment of travellers; 
a tavern ; a public house ; a hotel ; — ^a cori)orate asso- 
ciation or o^ege of lawyers and students of law. 

Inn, (in) v. t. To afford lodging and entertainment to'. 
to 1^^ ; — to bring into cultivation ; to reclaim, as 
land V. i. To take up lodging ; to dwell, 
lonate, (in'nat) a. [L. innatus, from in and natus, 
born, pp. of nasci, to bo born.] Inborn ; native ; na- 
tural ; — inherent ; — denoting ideas or conceptions 
which were supposed to be essential constituents or 
necessary products of the mind. 

Innately, (in'nat-le) adv. Naturally. [inborn. 

Innateness, (in'uSLt-iies) n. Quality of being innate or 
Innavigable, (in-nav'e-go-bl) a. Incapable of being 
navigated. 

loner, (iii'§r) a. Further in ; interior; internal; —not 
obvious or easily discovered ; obscure. 

Innermost, (in ' Qr - most) a. Furthest inwai'd ; most 
remote from the o\itward part. 

Inner-plate, (in'er-plat) n. The wall plate which lies 
nearest to the centre of the roof in a double-plated roof. 
Innerve, (in-ngrv') v. t. To give nervous energj' or power 
to ; to invigorate ; to strengthen ; — imp. & pp. in- 
nerved ; ppn\ innerving. 

Innholder, (in ' hold - er) ti. A person who keeps an 
inn or house for the entertainment of travellers. 
Inning, (in'ing) n. [Eng. in, prep. & adv.] Ingather- 
ing of grain ; — ^time or turn for using the bat ; — pi. 
Lfmds recovered from the sea. [keeps an inn. 

Innkeeper, (in'kSp-§r) n. An innholder;— a i>ersoij who 
Znnooenoe, (in'nd-sens) n. State of being innocent; 

; harmleasness ; — freedom from sin or guilt; purity; 
integrity; rectitude; uprightness; — freedom from a par- 
ticular charge; blamelessness; — simplicity; — ignorance. 
Innocent, (in'nd-seut) a. [L. innoceus, from in, not, 
and woc«7i«, ppr. of nocere, to harm, hurt.] Innocuous ; 
harniless ; — ^inoffensive ; gentle ; — free from sin ; pure ; 
simple ; upright ; blameless ;-i*not guilty of crime ; legally 
absolv^ from charge or accusation ; — lawful; j)er- 
mitted. [ — an ignorant person ; a simpleton. 

Innocent, (in'n6-sent)7i. One free from guilt or harm ; 
Hbpocently, (in'nd-sent-le) adv. In an imiooeut man- 
ner; without guilt; harmlessly. 

Innocent’s day, (in ' no - sents - da) n. A festival com- 
memorative of the slaughter of the infants by Herod, 
held on the 28th of December. 

Innocuous, (iu-nok^u-us) a. [L. infiocuuji, from in and 
nocere, to hurt.] Harmless ; safe ; producing no ill 
effect: innocent. [effects. 

Innocuously, (in-nok'u-us-le) adv. Without injiuious 
Innovate, (in'no-vat) v. t. [L. innovare, fi’om in and 
novare, to make new.] To change by introducing 
something new ; — to introduce as a novelty ; — v. i. To 
introduce novelties : — imp. & pp. innovated ; ppr. 
innovating. 

Innovation, (ih-no-va'shun) n. Act of innovating ;— a 
^change in established law, rule, custom, or j)ractice. 
Innovator, (in'no-vat-gr) n. One who innovates. 
Innoxious, (in-nok'she-us) a. Free from mischievous 
qualities ; Wrmless in effects ; innocent ;— freo from 
crime ; guiltless. 

lanoziottsly, (in-nok'she-us-lo) adv. Harmlessly. 
Ijwubilous, (iu-naiiil-us) a. [L. innub ilis, cloudless.] 
Not cloudy ; cloudless ; clear ; bright ; fair. 
Xnnuendo, (in-nil-en'dd) n. [L. from innuere, to give a 
nod, firom in and nuere, to nod.] An oblique hint ; a 
remote intimation or allusion; insinuation. 
wn^erabiH^, (in-niii-mfir-a-bil'arte) n. Btate being 
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Ijonumerable, (in-nu'mgr-a-bl) a. Not capable of being 
numbered for multitude ; — very numerous; — count- 
less ; numberless. 

Innumerably, (iu-nffmgr-a-ble) adv. Without number. 
Innutrition, (in-nu-trish'un) n. Want of nutrition ; 
failure of nourishment. 

DinutritiouB, (in-uu-trish'e-us) a. Not nutritious or 
nourishing; inuutritive. [tritious. 

Innutritive, ( in-nu'trit-iv ) a. Not nourishing ; innu- 
Inobservanoe, (in-ob-zgrv'ans) n. Want of observance; 

heedlessness; negligence; disregard. 

Inobservant, (iu-ob-zerv'ant) a. Not taking notice ; 
heedless. 

Inobtrusive, (in-ob-trdd'siv) a. Unobtrusive. 

Inocular, (in-ok'u-ler) a. Inserted in the corner of the 
eye — said of the anteimm of certain insects. ^ 

Inoculate, (in-ok'u-lat) v. t. [L. inoculare, in and ocu- 
lare, to furnish with eyes, from oculus, an eye.] To 
insert, as the bud of a tree or i)lant in another tree or 
plant for tlio puri) 0 SB of projiagation ; — to communi- 
cate, as a disease to a person by inserting infectious 
matter in his skin or flesh ; hence, to instil into the 
mind; to indoctrinate; to imbue with ; — v. i. To graft 
by inserting buds ; — to conmmnicate disease by insert- 
ing infectious matter : — imp. dc pp. inoct^ted ; ppr. 
inoculating. [inoculating. 

Inoculation, (in-ok-u-lii'shun) oi. Act or practice of 
Inoculator, (in-ok'u-lat-gr) 7i. One who inoculates. 
Inodorous, (in-d'der-us) a. [L. inodorus.} Wanting 
scent ; having no smell. 

Inodorousness, (in-O'dgr-us-nes)n. Tlio quality of being i 
inodorous ; absence of smell or scent. 

Inoffensive, (in -of -fens' iv) a. [L. ia and o^<!«d<?re, 
qp'enmmy to offend.] (living no offence, provocation, 
or disturbfince; — liannless ; doing no injury or mis- 
chief; giving no unwisiness or alarm. 

Inoffensively, (in-of-l'ens'iv-le) adv. Without giving 
offence ; harmlessly. [inoffensive. 

Inoffensiveness, (in-of-fens'iv-nes) n. Quality of being 
Inofficial, (in-of-ffsh'o-a]) a. Not official ; not done in 
the usual forms or by the proi)er officer. 

Inofficially, (In-of-lish'e-al-lc) etdv. Without the usual 
forms, or not in the official character. 

Inoperative, (in-op'er-at-iv) a. [L. in and operare^ 
from opus, work. ] Not oi>erativo ; producing no effect. 
Inopportune, (in-op'ix>r-tuu) a. [L. in and oppoHunus.} 
Not opportune; unsefisonable in time; inconvenient, 
laopportimely, (in-op'por-tun-le) adv. Unseasonably; 
at an incoiiveniont time, 

Inordinacy, (in-or'diu-as-e) n. Deviation from order or 
rule prescribed ; — excess or want of moderation ; — 
irregiilariiy ; disorder. 

Inordinate, (in-or'din-at) a. [L. inordinatus.] Not 
limited to rules i)roscribed, or to usual bounds ; ir- 
regular ; disonlerly ; excessive ; immoderate. 
Inordinately, (in-or'diu-at-le) adv. Irregularly; im- 
moderately ; excessively. 

Inordinateness, (in-or'din-at-nes) n. Quality of being' 
inordinate ; want of moderation. 

Inorganic, (in-or-gan'ik) a. Not organic; devoid of an 
organized structure jwrtaiiiing to the depai-tment of 
unoiganized substances or species. . [structure. 

Inorganized, (in-origan-izd) a. Not having organic 
IhoBoulate, (in-os'ku-lat) v.i. [L. in and osculari, 
osculatum, to kiss.] To unite, as two vessels at their 
extremities ; — v. t. To iinito by apposition or contact, 
as two vessels in an animal body ; — imp. ^ pp. inoscu- 
lated ; ppr. inosculating. 

Inquest, (in'kwest) n. [L. inquisita, from inquUUutip 
pp. of inquires.] Act of inquiring ; inquiry ; queifc ; 
—judicial inquiry; official examination ;-*a jury, pai^ 
ticularly a coroner's jury for investigating j^he cau^ of 
a sudden death. ^ 

Inquietude, (in-kwi'et-ud) «. [P. from L. and 
rest] Disturbed state; uneasiness either of bodyiar 
mind. 
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(In-kwir'a-bl) a. Capable of being inquired 

Xnqiiiire, <in->kwirO v. i. [L. inquism, from in and 
0 iairere, to seek.] To ask a queetion or questions : — 
to make investigation t. To ask about ; to make 
ekainination or inquiry respecting imp. & pp. in- 
quired; ppr. inquirug. 

Xj^uirer, (in-kwir'er) n. One who interrogates or asks 
a question ; one who seeks and searches for knowledge 
or information ; especially one who seeks the way to 
salvation of the soul. 

Ximuiry, (in-kwir'e) 71. Act of inquiring; — search for 
truth, information, or knowledge; examination into 
fkets or principles a question ; a query; — ^investiga- 
tion ; research. 

Iaquiiiiti(ln» (in-kwe-zish'un) 71. Act of inquinng ; in- 
qmry; examination; investigation;— judicial inquiry; 
inquest ; — a tribunal for tho examination and punish- 
ment of heretics in the Homan Catholic Church, estab- 
lished in the 12th century. 

Inquisitional, (in-kwe-zish'un-al) a. Relating to inquiry; 
making inquiry ;— of or pertaining to the inquisition. 
Inquiaitive, (in-kwiz'it-iv) a. Apt to ask questions ; 
given to research ; seeking knowledge by personal ob- 
servation and investigation ; — curious ; pi’ying. 
Inquisitively, (in-kwi/it-iv-le) adv. Witn curiosity to 
find out or obtain information. 

Inquisitiveness, (in-kwiz'it-iv.nes)7i. Quality of being 
inquisitive ; curiosity. 

Inquisitor, (in-kwiz'it-gr) n. One who inquires ; espe- 
cial li/, one whose official duty it is to inquire and 
examine ; — a member of the Court of Inquisition. 
Inqaiditoriai, (in-k wiz-it-6're-al) a. Pertaini ng to inqui- 
sition ;— i»rtaining to the Court of Inquisition, or re- 
sembling its practices. [manner of an inquisitor. 
InquisitoriaUy, (in-kwiz-it-o're-al-le) adv. After tho 
Inroad, (in'rodjii. [In and road.] A sudden or desul- 
tory incursion or invasion ; iri-uptiou; encroachment; 
infringement. 

Insalivation, (in - sal -iv- a' shun) n. The mingling of 
saliva with fc^ in the act of eating or mastication. 
Insalubrious, (in-sa-lu'bre-U8)a. [L. insalubris, from in 
and salus, health, soundness.] Unhealthy; unwhole- 
some; prejudicial to health. [wholesomeness. 

Insalubrity, (in-6a-luT)re-te) 71. Unhealthfuliiess ; un- 
Ihsalutary, ( in-sal'u-ta-re) a. [L. in and salus, salutis, 
soundness, health.] Unfavourable to health; unwhole- 
some; — productive of evil ; hurtful ; iiyurious. 

Insane, (In-sanO a. [L. in and sanus, sound, whole.] 
Unsound in mind ; deranged ; lunatic used by, or 
appropriated to, insane persons distracted ; deliri- 
ous ; demented ; mad. 

Insanely, (in-sanle) adv. Without reason ; madly. 
Ihsanity, (in-aan'e-te) n. The state of being insane; 

unsoundness of mind ; derangement of intellect; — 

' lunacy ; madness ; mania ; delirium. 

Insatiable, (in-sa^she-a-bl) a. [L. insatiahilis, from 
iTt, not, andsaria7*e, to satiate.] Incapable of being 
satisfied or appeased; inordinately greedy; — unquench- 
able. 

Insatiablaness, (in-83,'8ho-a-bl-nes) n. Oroediness of 
appetite that can not be satisfied or appeased : — also 
insatiability. [to l)e satisfied. 

Inastiabty, (in-sa'she-a-ble) adv. With greediness not 
Insatiate, (in-s&^she-at) a. Not to be satisfied; in- 
satiable. 

iflaeisnt, (iiyahe-ent) a. [L. irudens, from scire, to 
\ 'iknow.] Having little or no knowledge; ignorant. 
^Etiissibabils, (in-skrib'a-bl) a. Capable of being in- 
jSprilbed. 

ibmitSbo, (in«ikr!V) v. t. [L. inscribere, from in and 
mHbcre, to write.] To write or engrave; to mark with 
IsUers, dha^ters, or words to commend by a short 
address less. , iformal than a dedication ; — to imprint 
da^y ; io impress ;r-H)o draw withm,^^^ as one. figure 
anqtl^t^-dif^ itpjp* lassttbsdj jppr. iniMtibwg. 
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Insoriber, (in-skrib'er) n. One who inscribes. 
Insoriptlble, (in - skript ' e -hi) a. Capable of beingen- 
gravM upon or drawn within. 

Ihsoription, (in-skrip^shun) 71. The act of insoribiiig ; 
—any thing written or engraved on a solid substance 
for duration a title ; an address ; a dedication of a 
literary or artistic work to a person as a mark of 
resiHJot. 

Inscriptive, (in-skripfc'iv) a. Bearing inscription. 
Ixxsorutability, (in-skrOo-ta-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
inscmtable ; inscrutableness. 

Inscrutable, (in-skrOO'ta-bl) a. [P. fe‘om L. iti and serw- 
tari, to search.] Incapable of being searclied into 
and understood by inquiry or study ;— incapable (tf 
being discovered or understood by human reason. 
Inscrutably, (in-skroo'ta-ble) adv. So as not to be 
found out or understood. 

Insect, (in^sekt) n. [L. inseetum, from inseetus, pp. of 
insecare, to cut in.] An articulate animal that, in its 
mature state, has the body divided into three distinct 
parts, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen, has six 
legs, never more than four wings, and that breathes 
air through the body in tubes opening externally by 
spiracles ;— any thing small or contemptible. 

Insect, (in'sekt) a. Pertaining to insects or insect life; 

— small ; mean. 

Ihsectile, (in-sekt^l) a. Having the nature of insects. 
Inseotion, (in-sek^shun) n. A cutting in; incisure; 
incision. 

Insectivorous, (in-sek-tiv'o-rus) a. [L. inseetum, an 
insect, and vorai-e, to devom\] Feeding or subsisting 
on insects. 

Insectolog^y, (in-sok-tol'd-je) 71. [L. inseetum, insect, 

and G. logos, discourse.] The science and description 
of insects; entomology. 

Insecure, (in-se-kuP) a. [L. in and securus, from prefix 
se and cui'a, care.] Unguarded ; unprotected ; — not 
secure; not safe ; — exposed to danger or loss. 

Insecurely, (in-sO-kur'le) adv. Without security or 
safety. 

Insecurity, (in-se-kurio-te) n. Want of safety ; expo- 
sure; risk; hazard; — want of security; danger; ai)pre- 
hensivo or timid state ; — want of confidence ; uncer- 
tainty. 

Inseminate, (in-sem'in-fit) v. t. [L. hi and seminare, 
from smen, seed.] To b§w; to plant seed; to impreg- 
nate. 

Insensate, (in-sens'at) a. [F. insens 6 , from L. in and 
SCHSMS,] Destitute of sense ; stupid ; foolish. 
Insensibility, (in-senB-e-bire-te)7i. Want of sensibilite, 
or the i)ower of feeling or perceiving ; — want of tendli^ 
ness or susceptibility of emotion and passion;— -dul- 
ness ; stupidity ; apathy ; indifiereuce. 

Insensible, (in-sens'e-bl) a. [F. from L. hi and sensue.] 
Imperceptible; not ijerceived by tlie senses; — pro- 
gressing by imperceptible degrees; gradual;— wanting 
bodily sensation ; hard ; callous ;— not susceptible of 
emotion or passion; void of feeling; — void oHuteUi- 
gence ; dull; stupid ; — void of sense; unmeaning. 
Insensibly, (in-sens'e-ble) arfv. Imperceptibly; by slow 
degrees. [or tho power of perception. 

Insentient, (in-sen'she-ent) a. Not having perception. 
Inseparability, (in-sep-ar-a-bil'e-te) n. Qu^ty of being 
inseparable; inseparableness. 

Inseparable, (in-sep'ar-a-bl) a. [L. in and separahilU, 
from separare, to separate. ] Not sepamble ; incapable 
of being separated or disjoined ; always united or in 
company. 

Inseparably, (in-sep'ar-a-hle) adv. So as to prevent 
separation ; indissolubly; in a state of constant con« 
nectioui 

Insert, (in-sert') v. t. [L. inserei^e, insertwn, from 
and ssrsre, to join, ooii«''‘it.] To bring into ; to inti^ 
to .place ^ or amwiJig, & PP> insertea; 
jppTf, inse gw if, 

iMmont (in^r^shun) n. Aet of setting or placing;|d ; 
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or Among other things ;~tbe mode, place, or the like, 
of inserting; — piece or breadth added to a lady’s 
dregs interpolation of a letter, word, or sentence in 
a writing: advertisement in a newspaper or periodical: 
—in botany t the growth of one part in or from another. 
Inseiiores, (in-8e8>Bo'rez)n.p{. [L.] An order of birds 
whose feet are formed for perching. 

Ineessorial, (in-ses-so're-al) a. Having feet suitable for 
perching. 

Inset, (in'set) n. That which is set in; an insertion 
a parenthetical note. 

Imuieathe, (in-sheTH') v. t. To hide or cover in a sheath ; 
to sheathe. [the shore. 

Inshore, (in'shor) adv. Near to the shore ; by or along 
Inside, (in'sid) p)'ep. or adv. Within the sides of; in 
the interior. [internal. 

Inside, (in'sid) a. Being within; contained; interior; 
Inside, ^'sid) n. Tho part within ; interior portion ; 
— pi. The inward parts ; the bowels ; — one who, or 
that which, is within or inclosed. 

Insidious, (in>sid^e-us) a. [L. inuidiomti, from insidice, 
an ambush.] Lying in wait ; — watcliing an opportu- 
nity to insnare or entrap; — crafty ; artful ; designing; 
treacherous ; deceitful ; deceptive. [ner. 

Insidiously, (in-sid'e-us-le) adv. In an insidious man- 
Iniidiousness, (in-sid'e-us-nes) n. A watching fur an 
opportunity to insnare; deceitfulness ; treachery. 
Insight, (in'sit) n. Sight or view of the interior of any 
thing; introspection; thorough knowledge; — power 
of acute observation and deduction. 

Insignia, (in-sig'no-a) n. pi. [L. inaignis, distinguished 
by a mark, from in and aignum, a mark, sign.] Badges 
of office or honour; — marks or signs by which any 
thing is known or distinguished. 

Insignifloanoe, (in-sig-nifo-kans) n. Want of signifi- 
cance or meaning; — want of force or effect ; unimport- 
ance ; — want of claim to consideration or notice ; 
meanness. 

Insigmiflcant, (in - sig - nif ' e - kant) a. Not significant ; 
destitute of meaning ;— having no weight or effect ; 
—Unimportant ; trivial ; — without weight of charac- 
ter; mean; contemptible. 

lasignifioantly, (in - sig - nife - kant - le) adv. Without 
meaning ;— without importance or effect. 

Insmoere, (in-aiu-ser') a. [L. in and aincerua.] Not 
, being in truth wlmt one appears to he ;— deceitful ; 
hypocritical ; false ; — not to be tinisted or relied upon; 
unfaithful; unsound. 

Zttsmoerely, fin-sin-sOr'le) adv. Without sincerity, 
latiiioerity, (in-Bin-serie-te) w. Want of sincerity or of 
being in reality wliat one appears to be ; dissimula- 
tion ; hypwrisy ; deceitfulness. 

Insinuate, (in-sin'u-iit) v. t. [L. inainuare, insLnuatnm, 
from in. and sinua, the bosom.] To introduce gently, 
or as by a winding or naiTow passage ; to wind in ; — 
to Introduce artfully ; to instil ; — to liint ; to suggest 
by remote allusion ; — to push or work one’s self into 
Ikvour; to wheedle; — v.i. To creep, wind, or flow 
in ; — to ingratiate one’s self ; to gain on the affections 
artfUlJy : — imp. & pp. insinuated; ppr. insinuatinp;. 
Insinuation, (in-sin-u-il'shun) 71. Act of insinuating; 
a creeping or winding in act of gaining favour or 
affection by gentle or artful means ; — a hint ; a sug- 
gestion by distant allusion. 

Insipid, (in-sipTd) a. [L. instpidua^ from iu, not, and 
mpidui, savoury, from aapere, to taste.] Destitute of 
taste; — wanting spirit, life, or animation; — vapid; 
dull; spiritless; lifeless: flat. 

Insipidity, (in-se-pid'e-te) »i. Quality of being Insipid ; 
tastelessness ; — want of interest, life, or spirit. 
Insipidly, (innsipld-le) adv. In an insipid manner; 
without taste ;— without life, spirit, or enjoyment. 
Insist, (in-sistO v. i. [L. imiiteref fi*om in and aiatci'e. 
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Insistence, (in-aist'ens) n. The act or quality of jhi- 
sisting ; urgency ; pressing demand. 

Inenare, (in-snari) v. e. [In and mare.) To catch in a 
snare ; to entrap to inveigle ; to seduce by ortiflee ; 
—to entangle ; to Involve in difficulties or peiplexities: 
—imp. & pp. inanared ; ppr. menazing. 

Insnaxingly, (in-snariing-le) adv. In an insnaring 
manner. [temperance. 

Insobriety, (in-so-bri'e-te) n. Want of sobriety ; in- 
Insociable, (in-sO^she-a-blj a. [L. in and sociabilUt from 
sociw*, companion.] Not sociable ; not given to con- 
versation ; taciturn. 

Znsolate, (in'so-lfit) v. t. [L. inaolarc, from in and aol, 
the sun.] To dry in the sun’s rays ; to ripen or pre- 
pare by exposure to the sun y—imp. & pp. insolaUd ; 
ppr. insolating. 

Bisolenoe, (in'su-lens) n. Bride or haughtiness mani- 
fested in contemptuous and overbearing treatment of 
others ; — impudence ; contemptuousness ; offensive- 
uess : pertnesB ; rudeness. 

Insolent, (in's 6 -lent) a. [L. imoUna, from in and ao- 
lena, accustomed, ppr. of aolere, to be accustomed.] 
Proud and haughty ; overheai*ing ; domineering 
contemptuous ; arrogant ; insulting ; abusive. 
Insolently, (in^sO-leut-le) adv. In an insolent manner; 
haughtily ; rudely ; saucily. [ness. 

Insohdity, (in-sd-lid'e-te) n. Want of solidity; weak- 
Insolubility, (in-sol-u-bil'e-te) n. Quality of not being 
soluble or dissolvable, particulaily iu a fluid ; — quality 
of being inexplicable. 

Insoluble, (in-soFu-bl) a. [L. in and aolubilia, from 
solvere, to loose.] Not soluble ; incapable of being 
dissolved, particulai'ly by a liquid ; — ^not to be solved 
or explain^. 

Insolvable, (in-solv'a-bl) a. Not solvable ; not ca|^ble 
of solution or explication ; — mcax>able of being paid or 
discharged. 

Insolvency, (in-solv'en-se) n. The condition of one who 
is unable to pay his debts; —insufficiency to discharge 
all debts of the owner. 

Insolvent, (in-solv'ent) a. [L. in and aolvena.] Not 
solvent; not having sufficient means to pay one’s debts; 
baiikrupt — said of i)ei*sons; — ^insufficient to meet the 
debts or obhgations on it, as an estate ; — denoting the 
laws which affect bankrupts, or peisons who can not 
pay their debts. [his debts ; a bankrupt. 

Insolvent, (in-solv'ent) n. One who is unable to pay 
Insomuch, (in-so-much') adv. bo that; to such a de- 
gree ; in such wise that. 

Inspect, (in - spekt ' ) v. t. [L. inspicei'e, from in and 
specere.] To look at ; to view narrowly and critically; 
— ^to examine officially, as troops, arms, or goods ofl'er^ 
for sale, &c. ; — to superintend ; to oversee; — imp. & pp, 
inspected; ppr. inspecting. 

Inspection, (in-spek'shun) n. Act of insx>eoting ; close 
or careful survey ; official view or examination ; — act 
of overseeing ; superintendence. 

Inspector, (in-spekt'gr) 71. One who inspects, views, or 
oversees ; a superintendent ; an overseer. 
Inspectorship, (in-spekt'gr-ship) 72. The office of an 
inspector ; — the district embraced by an inspectoris 
jurisdiction : — also inspectorate. 

Inspirable, (in-spiria-bl) a. Capable of being ii^ired. 
Inspiration, (in-spe-ra'shun) n. Act of drawing air 
into the lungs; inlialation; — act of breathing into ; 
infusion ;— communication of ideas or j^tical concep- 
tions from a supernatural source ; a^tus; — henoe, 
loftytoue of thought or emotion; rapture; enthusiasm; 
genius; — specifically, the influence of the Spirit of <}od 
on the mind and soul of man ; the divine influeno®' 
exerted on the writers of Scripture, by which they 
were enabled infallibly to record infallibly the acts of 
God in the origin and history of tlie human species^ to 
expreasi tho truth or doctrine of God, and to decline 
his mind and will. , , , . (iiispiraitiom 

&i^tory, (inH^A«ter*e) l^ertamih# to or 
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(in-apliiO V* (h inspirare, ftom in and apirare, 
to /breathej IN) draw ift breath ; to inhale air into 
the lungs;— to breathe; to blow gently;— v.t. To 
breathe into; to fill with breath;— to infuse by breath- 
ing, or as if by breathing to infuse into the zniud ; 
— 4o affect, as with a superior or supernatural infiu- 
•eno^^s-'to inhale: — mjp, & pp. inspired; ppr, 
lnn^Dixing. 

Xniqpu^, (in-Bpird') a. Breathed in ; inhaled ; — oom- 
munioated or given by divine inspiration; having 
divine authority ; henoe, sacred ; holy. 

Xaspirer, ^in-spir^r) n. One who inspires. 

Xnspitit, (in-s^di/it) r. t. To infuse or excite spirit in; 
to give new life to invigorate; animate; cheer ; en- 
courage:— imp. & pp. inspirited ; ppr. mspiriting. 
Jnnpissatet (in-spis'at) v. t. [L. in and spissare, to 
thicken, l^m spiaaus, thick.] To thicken, as fluids, by 
ev^oration :—-imp. & pp. inspissated; ppr. inspis- 

laspissate, (in-spis'at) a. Thick ; inspissated. 
£aapiBsation, (in-spis-a'shun) n. Act of rendering a 
fluid substance thicker by evaporation. 

Ibuit, (inst). [Contracted from instajit.] Present or 
current, as the month. 

Zhstability, (in-sta-bil'e-te) n. [L. inatahilitas, from 
gtare, to stand.] Want of stability ; want of fijmuess 
in purpose; — inconstancy; fickleness; changeableness; 
uiistea^ness. 

Sostall, (in-stawlO v.t. [L. inatallare, from in and 
Ger. atal, a place, Eng. stall.] To set in a seat ; to 
give a place to ; — to instate in an office, rank, or order 
with the usual ceremonies: — imp. &, pp. installed; 
ppr. installing. 

]£itallation, (in-stawl-a'shnn) n. Act of installing or 
giving possession of an office, rank, or order, with the 
customary ceremonies. 

Instalment, (in-stawl'ment) n. 'Act of installing a 
part of a sum of money or to be paid at a parti- 
cular period. 

Instance, (in'stans) n. Quality or act of being instant 
or pressing ; — occurrence ; occasion ; order of occur- 
rence ; — something cited in xiroof or exemplification; 
a case occurring;— example. 

Instance, (in'staus) v. t To mention os an example or 
case; — imp. dc pp. instanced; ppr. instancing. 
Instant, (in'stant) a. [L. inatans, ppr. of instare^ to 
stand ux> 0 D, to press uj^n, fl-om in and stare, to stand.] 
Pressing; urgent; importunate; earnest; — closely im- 
Mnding in respect to time ; immediate making no 
delay ; quick ; — present ; current. 

Instant, (in'stant) n. A point in duration ; a moment; 
— a particular time ; — a day of the present or cuiTent 
month. 

Instantaneous, (in - stant - a ^ ne - us) a. Done in on 
' instant ; — acting or occurring without jierceptible in- 
terval or succession ; done with the utmost sx)eed. 
Xnstantaneously, (in-stant-fi'ne-us-le) adv. In an in- 
stant ; in a moment. [of being instantaneous. 

InstaataaeousnesB, (in-stant-a'ne-us-nes) n. Quality 
Instantez, (in<«taTit'er) adv. Qj.] Immediately; with- 
out delay; instantly. 

Ikstantly, (in'stant-le) adv. Without the least delay 
dr interval ; directly ; immediately;— with uigency or 
jhuportunity; earnestly; urgently. 
l^dSur, (in-sti^ v. t. To set with stars or with brilliants. 
JlastatBy (in-stStO V. t. [/n and state.] To set or place; 
io establish, as in a rank or condition]; to install:— 
Imp. dt pp. instated ; ppr. instating. 

JiMttMifaiOcn^ (in-staw-ril^shun) n. Restoration of a 
tMiig to its fi>nner state; renewal ; renovation. 

Tintssd, (ia«sted')adv. Un and atead^ place.] In the 
stoad, place, or room. 

HurfMp, <inw|/) V. t Tosteep or soak; to drench : — 
imp. A pp. ittfiseped; j%pr. inste^ing. . 

Xofcm, (ixrst^) nw [Pxel&inandstep.] The projection 
on tnsupperiidd of iho human foot^ near its Junction 


with the leg ; — that part of the hind leg of a horse 
which reaches from the ham to the pastem-Joint. 
Instigate, (in'ste-gat) v. t [L. inatigare, imtigatum, 
from inatinguere, to incite. ] To goad or urge forward: 
to set on;— stimulate ; impel ; animate ; encourage 
imp. 4 pp. instigated; ppr. instigating. 

Instigation, (in-ste-ga'shun) n. Act of instigating; in- 
citement to evil or wickedness ; temptation. 

Instigator, (in'ste- gat - gr) n. One who instigates ; a 
tempter. 

Instil, (in-stilO v. t. [L. inatillare, from in and atillara, 
to drop, stilla, a drop.] To pour in by drops ; — ^to 
infuse slowly or by degrees imp. dE pp. instilled; 
ppr. instilling. 

Instillation, (in-stil-a'shun) n. Act of instilling, or in- 
fusing by drops or by small quantities act of infus- 
ing slowly into the mind ; — ^that which is instilled or 
infused. [stiller. 

Instillator, (in-stirat-er) n. One who instils ; an in- 
Instiller, (in-stirer) n . " One who instils: an instillator. 
Instilment, (in-stirment) n. The act of instilling; in- 
stillation ; — ^that which is instilled. 

Instinct, (in'stingkt) a. [L. instinctua, pp. of inatin* 
gue^'e, to incite.] Urged from within ; moved ; ani- 
mated; excited. 

ittstinct, (in'stingkt) n. Impulse; instigation; — a 
natiiral desire or aversion arising in the mmd without 
forethougiit or deliberation ; siiontaneous dictate or 
prompting of natural feeling ; — especially the power 
which determines the will and action of animals ; 
natural perception of, and appetency for that which 
will preserve the individual, or propagate the species; 
also sense of danger. 

Instinctive, (in-stingkt'iv) a. Promi)ted by instinct; 
acting without reasoning, deliberation, instruction, or . 
experience ; caused by natural juopensity ; spon- 
taneous ; involuntary. 

Instinctively, (in-stiiigkt'iv-le) adv. By force of instinct. 
Institute, (in'sto-tut) v. L [Ij. in and statuere.] To set 
up; to establish;— to api>oint; to ordain; — ^to originate; 
to found ; — ^to begin ; to commence ; — to educate ; to 
instruct ; — ^to invest with the spiritual part of a 
benefice, or the care of souls '’.—■imp. & yp. instituted; 
ppr. instituting. 

Institute, (in'ste-tut) n. Any thing instituted ; estab- 
lished law; settled order*,— precept; maxim; principle; 

— an institution ; a literary or philosophical society; — 
pi. A book of elements or principles ; a treatise ; a 
commentary — applied to certain standard works in 
theolo^, medicine, and jurisprudence. 

Listituuon, (in-ste-tu'shun) n. Act of instituting; — 
establishment ; foundation ; — instruction ; education ; 

— act or ceremony of investing a clerg^aii with the 
spiritual i^art of a benefice ; — established order or 
method, or custom ; enactment ; ordinance ; — w 
established or organhsed society. 

Institutional, (in-ste-tu'shun-al) a. Instituted by 
autiiority;— elementary ; rudimental. 

Institutive, (in'ste-tut-iv) a. Tending or intended to 
institute ; having the power to establisli ; — established; 
de{)ending on institution. [an institution. 

Institutively, (in'ste-tut-iv-le) adv. In conformity with 
Institutor, (in'ste-tut-er) n. One who institutes or 
establishes ; founder of a system or society ; enaotor 
of rules or laws ; instructor or educator of youth. 
Instratified, (in-straVe-fid) a. Stratified within some- 
thing else. 

Instruct, (iu-struktO v.t. [L. inatrueret inatruciumy 
from in and atruere, to pile up, to set in order.] To 
furnish ; to make ready to inform the mind ; to 
enlighten ; to teach to lead in the right way ; to 
guide; to direct;— to furnish with orders; to oom** 
mand ; to enjoin ; — to give information to ; to 
acquaint ;— to give notice of ; to advise rto form ; tO 
model :— imp. hpp. instmotM; ppr. instmetisf* , 
Inatmetlon, (in-«tcm'sbnn} it* of inatrititlng tw 
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teaching ^-that which instntotB, or by which one is trie fluid is confined by the interposition of a iioh« 
instmeted, as precept ; information ; teaching ;*>direo* conducting substancej as glass^ sUk, c^elhw, ka. 
tion ; order ; command ; mandate. Znsultt (in^sult) a. [L. inmUuit f^zn insilire, to leap 

Instruotional, (innstruk'shun-al) a. Pertaining to or iixxjn.] Act of leaj^g iu or upon ; sudden attack ; — 

promoting instruction ; educational. gross abuse offered to another, either by wor^ or 

Instructive, (in-strukt'iv) a. Conveying knowledge ; actions ; — affront ; indignity ; outrage : contumely, 
serving to inform or teach. [maimer. Insult, (in-sult') v. t. To treat with abuse, insolence, 

Instructively, (in-strukt'iv-le) adv. In an instructive or contempt, by words or actions ; — v, i. To behave 
InstruotiveneBS, (in-strukt'iv-nes) n. Quality of being with insolent triumph : — imp. k pp, insulted ; ppr. 
instructive ,* power or capacity of teaching. insulting. 

Ihstruotor, (in-stmkt'er) n. One who instructs ; a InsidtingTy, (in-sult'ing-le) adv. With insolent con- 
teacher ; preceptor ; tutor ; professor. temi^t ; with contemptuous triumph. 

Instructress, (in-strukt'res) n. A female instructor ; a Insuperability, (in-su-pfr-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
preceptress. insux)erable. 

Instrument, (in'strOo-ment) n. [L. instrumenhan.] Insuperable, (in-su'per-a-bl) a. [L. i« and swperabiKs, 
Tliat by which work is performed; a tool ; a utensil; from superare, to overcome.] Insurmountable; un- 

an implement; — a contrivance by which musical conqueivible ; invincible. [overcome, 

sounds are produced ;— a legal writing expressive of Insuperably, (in-su'per-a-ble) adv. So as not to bo 
some act, contract, process, or proceeding ; — one who Insupportable, (in-sup-i) 6 rt'a-bl) a. [F. from L. in and 
or that which is m^e a means or serves a i)uri)08e ; portare^ to carry.] Incapable of being borne or 

agent. endured ; insufferable ; intolerable. 

Instrumental, (in-str66-me2it'al) a. Acting as an in- Insupportableness, (in«sup-port'a-bl-nes) n. Quality of 
strument ; contributing aid ; conducive ; helpful ; — being insupiwrtahle. 

pei*taining to, made by, or prepared for musical Insupportably, (in-aup-port'a-ble) adv. In a m&Tmex or 
instruments. ... , degree tliat can not be supported or endured. 

Instrumentalist, (in-stroo-ment'al-ist) n. One who Insuppressible, (in-sup-pres'o-hl) a. Not to be sup- 
plays upon an instrument of music. pressed or concealed ;~ not to bo put down; irre- 

Instrumentality, (in-strOO-inent-are-to) w. Quality or i)ressiblo. 

oonditionof being instrumental;— agency; subordinate Insuppressibly, (in-sup-pres'e-ble) adv. In a manner 
means or influence. or degree tlmt can not be suppressed or concealed. 

Instrumentally, (in-stroo-ment'al-le) In tho nature Insurable, (in-8h»’>6r'a-bl) a. Capable of being insured 
of an instrument, as means to an end ;— with instru- against loss or damage. 

ments of miwic. ^ Insurance. (in-shOor'ans) u. Act of insuring, or assuring, 

Instrumentation, (in-stroo-ment-a'shun) n. Act of against loss or damage; a contract whereby, for a 
using, 08 an instrument ; means; agency; — instru- stiiuilated consideration, called a one party . 

mental composition ; — act or manner of playing upon or company undertakes to indemnify another against 
musical instruments, loss by certain risks premium paid for insuring 

Insubjeotion, (in-sub-jok'shun) «, [L. i?i, not, and i)roi>erty or life. 

subjicerc, «w6jcciw.m, to throw or put down.] Want of Insure, (in-shOOr') v.t. To engage or contract to 
subjection ; disobedience to govcriimont. indemnify for damage or loss done to pei*son or 

Insubordinate, (in-sub-or'de-nat) a. [L. not, sub, property by such risks as fire, peril of travel by land 
under, and ordo, ordinis, rule.] Not submissive; or sea, &c.,fora stipulated sum, or at a certain rate 
mutinous. per cent, on the declared value of what is insured ;— 

Insubordination, (in-sub-or-do-na'shun) n. Want of to secure or purchase indemnity for damage or loss to 
subordination ; disobedience to lawful authority ; iHjraon or property by payment of the sum, rate, or 
disorder. premium charged in the policy: — v. i. To underwrite; 

Insufferable, (in-surfer-a-bl) a. Incapable of being to pr/ictise making insurance : — imp. & pp. insured j 
suffered ; insupportable; unendurable ; intolerable; — ppr. insuring. 

disgusting beyond endurance ; detestable. Insurer, (Ln-shoor'er) n. One who insures or secures 

Insufferably, (in-suffer-a-ble) adv. To a degree beyond {igainst risks one wlio undertakes risks ; an under- 
endurimce, ’ writer. 

Insufficiency, (in-suf-fishVen-se) 71 . Want of sufficiency; Insurgency, (in-sur'jen-se) n. State of insurrection; 
deficiency ; inadequateness ; — waiit of power or skill ; act of rebelling against civil or political authority, 
inability; inoajMicity; — want of force or value ; defect. Insurgent, (in-sur'jent) tt. [L. insurpens, pjrr. of vtisur- 
Ins^cient, (in-suf-fish'e-ent) a. [L. in, not, and mf- <jerv, to rise up.] Rising in opposition to lawful civil 
ficiem, ppr. of sufficere, to suffice, to supply,] Not or political authority ; rebellious, 
sufficient ; inadequate to any need, use, or purpose ; — Insurgent, (in-sur'jent) n. A person who rises in revolt 
wanting in strength, power, ability, or skill ; — iuade- or oj)po.sition to civil or i)olitical atithority ; a rebel, 

quate ; incomi^tent : unfit; incapable. Znsxirmoimtable, (in -sur-mount'a-bl) a. [F. insnr- 

Insuffioiently, (in-suf-fish'e-ent-le) adv. With want of montahle.'] Incai)uble of being surmounted or over- 
sufficiency ; inadequately ; defectively. come ; insuperable ; incapable of being ascended. 

Insular, (in'su-ler) a, [L. instil aris, from inmila, Insurmountableness, ( in-sur-mount'a-bl-nes ) n. The 
island.] Belonging to on isle ; siurounded by water. state of being insurmountable ; insurmountability, 
usular, (in^su-lQr) n. A person who dwells in an Insunnow»tably,(in-8ur-inount'a-ble)aciv. In a manner 
island. or degree not to be overcome, 

usularity, (in-sfi-Erie-te) 77. State of being insular. Insurrection, (in-sur-rek'shiui) 7i. [L. imurrecHo.] A 
uSttlate, rin'su-lat) v. t. [L. insulate, from insula, rising against civil or political authority ; a seditious 
island,] To place in a detached situation ; to isolate ; or rebellious movement. 

~to prevent the transfer to, or from, of electricity or Ihsurreotionary, (in-sur-rek^shun-ar-e) a. rertainj|(|p 
heathy the interposition of non-conductors : — imp. k or suitable to insurrection ; rebellious ; seditious, 
jpp. insisted ,* ppr. insulating. Insusceptibility, (in-sus-sep-te-bil'e-te) n. Wantffgf 

Xiitulated,(iir's{i-lat-ed)a. Standingby itself; detached; susceptibility. 

—Berated, as a body, from others, by means of non- Insusceptible, (in-sus-sep'te-hl) a. [L. in and suseijper^ 
conduotorsof electricity, or by non-conductors of heat, to take up, undergo.] Not susceptible; not caMble 
Xnsnlation, 0 n-sQ-lft' 8 hun) n. Act of insulating state of being moved, affected, or impiessed'* incapaDifli 
aapAratiCKa ; isolation;— position in which the fdeo- receiving or ad^tting. 
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SimiiMitiTO, (in-im»«ep'Uv) a. Not nuoeptive ; in- 
oaiAble of adnittiiur or rooeivinir. 

ZwbiMiti (in-taktO o. [L. intactus, £roin in and tangere^ 
iM) touch.] Untouched, especially by any thing that 
luunns, defiles, or the lUce ; — ^uninjured ; undisturbed. 
Xuta^fliuted, (m>tal^ySLt>ed) a. En^aved or stamped on. 
DhtitgUo, (in-t&l'yd) n. [It. from intagliare, to engrave, 
carve. ] A figure cut into a material, as a seal, matrix, 
dr the like. 

Xntingibility, (in-tan-je>bire-te) n. The quality of 
b^ng intan^ble : — also intangiblen^s. 
fiitangible, (in>tan^je>bl) a. Not perceptible to the 
touch ; — incapable of being handled or dealt with. 
Xati«er, (in'te-jer) n. [L.] A whole number, in con- 
tramstinction to a fraction or a mixed number the 
whole of any thing, 

integrid, (in'tS-gial) a. Complete; whole; entire; — 
denoting a whole number or quantity; not fractional ; 
—Mrtaining to the calculus, or mode of summing up 
idifferential quantities to find the primitive function. 
Integral, (in^te-giul) n. A whole ; an entire thing ; a 
whole number. 

Integrally, (in'ts-gral-lo) adi\ Wholly ; completely. 
Integrant, (in'te-grant) a. Making part of a whole; 
necessary to constitute an entire thing. 

Integrate, (in'W-grat) v. t To make entire; to restore; 
— to give the sum or total & j[)p, integrated ; ' 
ppr. mtegrating. 

Integration, (in-te-grii'shun) n. Act of making entire. 
Integrity, (in-teg'ro-te)w. [L. iiiicr/nias.] State of being 
entire or complete ; wholeness ; — moral soundness ; 
honesty; uprightness; — tmimpaired or genuine state; 
purity ; incorruptness;— probity ; virtue ; rectitude. 
Integument, (in-teg'u-ment) n. [L. inUgumentum, 
from integere, to cover. ] That which naturally invests 
or covers another thing ; ipeciflcallyf a covering which 
invests the body, as the skin, or a membrane that 
invests a iMirtioiiiar part. 

Integumentary, (in-teg-u-ment'ai*-c) a. Belonging to 
or composed of teguments. 

Intellect, (in'tel-lekt) n. [L. intellectus, from inkIH- 
gere, inkllectum, to understand.] ^I’lie faculty of the 
human soul by which it knows, as distil iguishod from 
the power to feel and to will ; the power to perceive, 

, comprehend, and judge ; power of understanding; the 
tliinking or reasoning faculty. 

IntelleotiTe, (in-tel-lekt'iv) a. Having power to under- 
stand ; — produced by the understanding, 

Xatelleotum, (in-tel-lekt'u-al) a. Belonging to or per- 
formed by the mind; mental; ideal ; — having the 
power of understanding ; intelligent ; rational, as 
man ; — ^relating to the understanding ; treating of the 
mind, as nhilosojphy or system so called, 
lutslleotuaiitm, (in-tei-lekt^u-al-izm) n. Intellectual 
power ; — ^the doctrine that knowledge is derived from 
pure reason. 

iuneUeotualist, (in-tel-lekt'u-al-ist) n. One who over- 
rates the understanding ; — one who believes or main- 
tains that human knowledge is derived from pure 
reason. funderstanding. 

Intelleotuilly, (in-tel-lekt'u-al-le) adv. By means of the 
lutelhgenoe, (in-telTe-jens) n. [L. intelligentia.] Un- 
derstwding; mental power; intellectual gift;— skill; 
capacity; — notice; information; — tenus of inter- 
course ; mutual understanding ; — an intelligent being 
or spirit. 

latcuigent, (in-torie-jent) a. Endowed with the faculty 
Cf understanding or reason ;— endowed with a good 
intsUeot; knowing ; sensible ; skilful. 

IMligentily, (iu-terie-jent*le) adv. In an intelligent 
manner. [of being intelligible ; intelligiblenoss. 

Intelligibilil^, (in-tel-le-je-bil'e-te) n. Quality or state 
Intelligibie, (in<tel'le-je-bl) a. Capable of being under- ' 
stood or oonmreheuded; — perspicuous ; plain ; clear. 
IntdUgibly, ^>telle-js-ble) advk In a manner to bo 
mtdintooa f plainly; 


Xxxtemperanoe, (in-tem'psr-ans) n. Want of moderation 
or due restraint ; excess in any kind of action or in- 
dulgence habitual indulgence in drinking spirituous 
liquois. 

lammperate, (in-tem'p§r-at) at. Indulging to excess 
any appetite or pa^ion ; — excessive; inordinate; — 
ungovernable ; passionate ;— addicted to an excessive 
or habiriial use of spirituous liquors. 

Intemperately, (in-tem'pgr-at-le) adv. In an intemo 
perate manner ; immoderately ; excessively. 
Intemperateness, (m-tem'pgr-at>iics) n. State of Ixiing 
intemperate. 

Intend, (in-tend') v. t. [L. intendere, from in and 
ienderc, to stretch.] To fix the mind upon ; to regard; 
— to meaTi ; to signify ; — to design ; to purpose ;— to 
strain ; to enforce :—imp. & pp. intended ; ppr. in- 
tending. 

Intendancy, (in-tend'an-se) n. Office or employment of 
an intendunt ; — the district committed to the cliarge 
of an intendant. 

Intendant, 0«-tend'ant) «. One who has the charge of 
some public busijiess ; a superintendent. 

Intended, (in-tend'ed) ji. One who is betrothed ; an 
affianced lover. ftion ; by design. 

Intendedly, (in-tend'ed-Ic) adv. With purj^ose or inteu- 
I^tender, (in-tend'er) n. One who intends. 

Intendment, (in-teiid'ment) n. Intention ; design ; — 
the true meaning or intention of a law or of any legal 
instrument. 

Intense, (in-tens') a. [L. ivknmx, j)p. of intendere^ to 
strctcli.] Strained ; stretched ; tightly drawn ; kept 
on the stretch ;— extreme in degree; — ardent ; fervent; 
— keen; biting; — vehement; earnest; — severe; violent. 
Intensely, (in-ten s'le) adv. To an extreme degree ; 

vehemently ; — attentively ; earnestly, 

Intenseness, (in-tens'nes) n. State of being intense; 
intensity. 

Intensify, (in-tens'e-fi) v.t. [L. intmsus and facei'e, 
to make.] To render more intense ; — v. i. To become 
intense or more intense: — vii}}. & pp, intensified; 
ppr. intensifying, 

Bitensity, (in-tens'e-te) n. State of being stretched or 
strained ; tension ;— state of being raised to a high 
degree ; high i)itch ; extreme force or violence ; excess 
of zeal or x>^rion ; closeness or earnestness of ap- 
plication. 

Intensive, (in-tens'iv) a. Stretched or admitting of 
intension or increase of degree assiduous ; iiitense; 
— serving to give force or emphasis. [force. 

Intensively, (in-tens'iv-le) ado. in a manner to give 
Intensiveness, (in-tens'iv -nes) n. The state or qu^ity 
of being intensive. 

Intent, (in-tent') a. Having the mind strained or bent 
on an object ; hejice, fixed closely ; anxiously diligeiit ; 
eager iti pursuit of. 

Intent, (in-tent') n. Act of turning the mind toward 
an object : hence, a design ; a purjiGse ;— intention ; 
object ; end ; aim. 

Intention, (in-ton'shun) n. A bending of the mind 
toward an object ; closeness of application ; earnest- 
ness ; — bent of the mind in a particular direction ; 
determination ; — purpose ; design ; — end ; aim ; — 
meaning ; signification : drift. 

Intentional, (in-ten'shini-al) a. Done by intention or 
design ; intended ; designed. [by design. 

Intentionally, (in-ten'shun-al-le) adw With intention ; 
Intently, (in-tent'lo) adv. In an intent manner ; with 
eagerness ;— steadfastly ; earnestly; attentively; dili- 
gently ; eagerly. [close application. 

Intentneas, (in-tent'nes) n. State of being intent; 
Inter, (in-terO v. t. fli. & It. interrare, from L. in and 
tciTa, tlie earth.] To deposit and cover in the earth ; 
to bury; to inhume: — imp. & pp. intenred; ppr. 
interring. 

Inter, (in't§r). [L.] A prefix used to signify, amofig 
between, mutuality, and sometimes intensM^. 
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XnWftOt, (in'ter-aki) n. An interlude between the acts 
of a play ; a short performance of music or dancing to 
fill up the interval between the acts. 

Xnteroalar, (in>tgr'kal-§r) a. Inserted or introduced in 
the midst of others ; applied particularly to the odd 
day (Feb. 29th) inserted in leap-year. 

Jhterwate, (iii-ter'kal-at) v,t [L. intei'calare, inter- 
calatwn.] To insert, as a day or other portion of 
time, in a calendar to insert, as a bed or stratum, 
between the layers of a regiiljir series of rocks : — imp. 
& pp. intercalated ; ppr. intercalating. 

Zntamalation, (in-ter-kal-a'shun) r. Insertion of a day 
in a calendar intnision of a bed or layer between 
other layers. 

Intercede, (in-t§r-s6d') v. i. [L. intcrcedere^ from inter ^ 
between, aiKl cedeve, to pass.] To act between parties 
with a view to reconcile those who differ or contend ; 
to interpose ; to mediate ; — to make intercession ; to 
plead in favour of one : — imp. <k pp. interceded ; 
pph'. interceding. [or cellules, iis in plants. 

Intercellular, (in-tcr-seru-ler) a. Lying between cells 
Intercept, (in-tgr-sept') r. t [L. intoripere, from inter, 
between, and caperc, to take, seize.] To stop on its 
passage ; to take or seize by the way ; — to obstnict 
the ijrogress of ; — to cut off, as a course ; to preclude ; 
— to cut short, as speech ; to check ; — to include or 
comprehend between : — imp. & pp. intercepted } ]>/yr. 
intercepting. [or stopping ; hiuderance. 

Interception, (in-ter-sep'shun) n. Act of intercepting 
Literoeptive, (in-ter-sep'tiv) a. Serving to intercept or 
obstruct. 

Intercession, (in-tgr-sesh'un) n. Act of interco<ling ; 
mediation ; interposition between paities at variance ; 
—prayer or solicitation to one i^arty in favour of, or, 
less often, against another. [cession or entreaty. 

Interoessional, (in-tcr-sesh'un-al) a. (-outlining inter- 
intercessor, (in-ter-ses'er) ii. One who intercedes; a 
mediator ; — one who pleivds for another ; an advocate. 
Interoesso^, (in-tgr-ses'or-e) a. Containing inter- 
cession ; interceding. 

Interchange, (in-ter-ohanj') v. t. To put each in the 
place of the other ; to exchange ; to reciprocate ; — to 
cause to follow or to alternate v. i. To succeed 
alternately : — imp. & pp. interchanged ; i>pr. inter- 
changing. 

Interchange, (in'ter-chanj) n. Mutual change ; per- 
mutation of commodities ; barter alternate succes- 
sion ; — a mutual giving and foceiving ; reciprocation. 
Interchangeable, (in-ter-chanj'u-bl) a. Admitting of 
exchange ; — following each other in alternate suc- 
cession. [state of being interchangeable. 

Interohangeableness, ( in-ter-chanj'a-bl-nes ) n. The 
Interchangeably, (in-ter-cha'nj'a-ble) adv. In an inter- 
changeable manner ; alternately ; reciprocally. 
Ihtercnapter, (in-tcr-chax/ter) n. An intervening or 
interpolated chajiter. 

laterclude, (in-tcr-kliid') v. t. [Tj. rntcrclv.dere, from 
inter, between, and claudere, to shat.j To shut off or 
out from a place or course by something intervening ; 
to intercept ; to interrupt: — imp. & f2>. intercluded; 
pp7\ intercluding. [stopping. 

Interolusion, (in-ter-klu'shun) 71 . Interception; a 
Intercolonial, (in-ter-ko-lo'ne-al) a. Pertaining to the 
mutual relations of, or existing between, different 
colonies. 

Intercommune, (in-tcr-kom-mun') v. i. To have asso- 
ciation or intercouj-se with to prohibit from com- 
munion. [Scot,] 

Ihteroommunioable, (lu-tgr-kom-mui/e-ka bl) a. Capa- 
ble of being mutually communicated. 
Interconununicate, (iu-tcr-kom-mua''e-k)lt) v. i. To com- 
municate mutually ; to hold mutual communication. 
Intercommunication, ( in-ter-kom-mfin-e-ku'shun ) n. 
.Reciprocal communication or intercourse. 
Interoommufiioui (in-t£r-kom-m(m''yun) n. Mutual 


Interoounw, (iii't§r-kdis) n. Communication or ooavbiue 
between individuals, communities, or nations ; — com- 
merce ; exchange of goods ;— oorrei^ndenoe by letW ; 
—exchange of civilities .'—interchange of thoughts ; 
communion ; fellowship ;— a silent communication, as 
by look or sign ; secret understanding ; familiarity : 
acquaintance. 

Intercurrent, (in-ter-kur'ent) a. [L. intercurreM, jppr. 
of intercurrere, to run between, to run.] Running 
between or among ; occurring ; inteiwening. 
Interdependence, (iii-tQr-de'pend''en&) tu Mutual de- 
liendeiice. 

Interdict, (in-tgr-dikt') v. t. [L. interdicere, from inter, 
between, and dicere, to say, speak,] To forbid by order 
or charge ; t-o jirohibit or inhibit to cut off from the 
enjoyment of communion with a church: — imp. & pp, 
interdicted ; ppr. interdicting. 

Interdict, (in'tcr-dikt) ti. A proliibition ; — a decree or 
Older forbidding or pi-ohibiting ; — a papal ordinance 
by wliieh the clergy are restrained from performing, 
or laymen from attending, divine service, or from 
admistui’ing or receiving the sacraments in Scots* 
law, an order of the Court, prohibiting any act, pro- 
cecilings, siile, publication, «c., challenged as illegal 
or as infringing on patent or other riglit. 

Interdiction, (iii-fccr-dik'sliun) n. Act of interdicting; 
prohibition ; inhibition. 

Interdiotive, (iu-t^r-dikt'iv) a. Having the design, 
jiower, or effect to luuhibit: — Jilso interdictory/. 

Interest, (in'tcr-est) v. i. 'J’o excite emotion or passion 
in, in behalf of a pci-son or thing;- -to concern; to 
affect to have a share in ; - to give a share in : to 
engage ; reflex ively, to take part in ; to be concerned : 

— imp. & pp. interested ; interesting. 

Interest, (in'tgr-est) 71 . [L. inlereal, from interem, to 
bo between, from infer, between, and em, to be.] 
Special attention to some object ; concern ; regard ; 
affection ; — advantage ; good ; benefit ; — shai'e; portion; 

— regard to personal profit or advantage ;— premium 
paid for tlie use of money ; the profit per cent, derived 
from money lent; — any surplus advantage or benefit; 
return of good or evil with increase. 

Interested, (in'ter-est-od) a. Having a share or interest 
in ;— feeling an interest in ; afiected ; moved ; excited; 

— having regard to personal interest; biased; pre- 
disposed. 

Interesting, (in'ter-est-ing) a. Engaging tlie attention 
or curiosity ; exciting emotions or passions ; engaging 
the affections in favour of. 

Interfere, (in-tijr-fei’') v.i. [L. inter, between, and 
fori7’e, to strike.] To intcriiOBe; to intermeddle; to 
enter into or take part in the concerns of others ; — to 
be in opposition; to come in collision; to clash; — 
t(» strike one foot against its ojiposito, so as to break 
the skin or injure the flesh— said of horses : — imp. dc 
pp. interfered ; ppr. interfering. 

Interference, (in-ter-fer'eus) w. Act or state of inter- 
fering ; inte^iosition ; — collision ; clashing. 

Interfering, (in-ter-fer'ing) n. Interference ; meddling; 
ojiposition. 

Interfluent, (in-tpyflu-ent) a. [Ij. hiterjluene, from in* 
terjtvere, to flow between.] Plowing between. 

Interfused, (in-ter-fuzd') a. [1;. iutetfunus, pp. of inter* 
fundere, to pour between.] Poured or spread between. 
Intenm, (ii/ter-iin) n. (L. inter, between, and im, • 
contracted from ipmyn (sc. ieiupus).] The moon time ; 
time intervening. 

Interior, (in-t6're-er) w. [L. comparative of interne, for 
internus, inward, interntil.] Being within any limits, 
inclosure, or substance; internal; inner; — reraotife,* 
from the limits, frontier, or shore ; inland. 

Interior, (in-tij'Tu-er) 71 . Internal part of a thing; tho 
inside ; — the iiUand part of a country, state, or;, | 
kingdom. t 

Interiorly, (in-te're-sr-le) adv. Internally ; inwarclly*«' I 
Inteijaoence, (in-t^r-ja'sens) n. State of being or I 
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between ; interposition ; intervention that which 
lies between. 

Xntnjnmt, (in-t§r-ja'aent) a. [L. inter^acemt, ppr. of 
tnhi^aeere, to Ho between.] Iiying or being betwewi ; 
intorveniag. 

Xittnjieot, (m-tgr*jekt') v, t [L, int&'jicere, from inters 
l^tween, mdjacere, to tlirow.] To throw in between ; 
to insert v. i. To come between ; to interi)ose ; — 
imp, ^ pp. interjected ; ppr. interjecting. 

Iht^eotion, (in-ter-jek'shun) n. Act of throwing 
between; — word thrown in between words con- 
.nected in construction, to express some emotion or 
passion. 

Interjeotional, (in-tgr-jek'shun-al) a. Thrown in be- 
tween other words or phrases having the nature of 
an interjection. 

laterUce, (in-tgr-lOsO v. t. [F. enirelncer. ] To unite, as 
by lacing together ; to insert or interiwse one thing 
with another; to intermix imp. & pp. interlaced; 
ppr. interlacing. 

Interlard, (in-tgr-lard') v. t. To mix in, as fat with 
lean ; to divenrify by niixtnro ; hence, to interpose ; 

■ to insert between; — imp. & pp. interlarded; ppr. 
interlarding. 

Interlay, (in-tgr-laO “J’- To lay or p^co among or 
between : — imp. A pp. interlaid ; ppr. interlaying. 
Intwleave, (in-tgr-lSv') v. t. To insert, as a blank leaf 
or blank leaves in a book, between other leaves ; — 
imp. & pp. interleaved ; p/jr, interleaving. 

Intwline, (in-tgr-lin') r. t. To write in alternate lines ; 
—to write between lines alnsady written or printetl, 
for the purpose of adding to or correcting what is 
written imp. & pp. interlined ; ppr. interlining. 
Xuterlineal, (in-tgr-lin'e-al) a. Written or inserted 
between other lines. 

Interlinearly, (in-tgr-lin'«5-ar-le) adv. In an interlinear 
manner ; by way of interlineation. 

Interlineation, (in-tgr-lin-o-a'shun) n. Act of inter- 
lining ; — a passage, word, or lino inserted beWeen 
lines oefore written or printed. 

Xatudining, (in-tgr-lin'ing) n. Correction ; alteration 
or explanation made by writing between tlio linos. 
Interlink, (in-tgr-lingk') v. t. To connect by uniting 
links : — imp. & pp. interlinked ; ppr. interlinking. 
In^look, (in-tgr-lok^ v. i. To unite, embrace, com- 
municate with, or now into one another ; — v. t. To 
unite by locking together; — imp. & pp. interlocked; 
ppr. interlocking. 

Interlocution, (in-ter-ld-ku'shnn) n. fL. interlocution 
firom interloqui, intadocutus, to speak between.] Dia- 
logue; conferenoe ; — an intermediate act or decree 
before final decision ; — hence, intermediate argument 
or discussion. 

Interiooutor, (in-tgr-lok'u-ter) n. One who sjwaks in 
dialogue ; a difilogist ; — in Scots’ law, a preliminary 
finding or judpaent. 

Interlocutory, OD’-tgr-lok^u-tor-o) a. Consisting of dia- 
logue ; — ^intermediate ; not final or definitive. 
In^lope, (in-tgr-16p0 v. i. [L. inter, and D. loopni, 
Sng. leap.] To traffic without a i)roi>er license; to 
forestall ; to prevent right '.—imp. A pp. interloped ; 
jppr. interloping. 

Xatorloper, (m-tgr-j^p'er) n. One who interlopes or 
runs into business to which ho has no right ; one who 
totortores wiongfully or officiously. 

Interinde, (in'tgr-lud) n. [L. inter, between, and 
h/tdUif play, from ludere, to play.] A theatriad enter- 
tainment between the acts of a play or between the 
idayond the after-piece; — a short piece of instiuniental 
musto played between tlie parts of a song or hymn. 
Inierlunar, (in-tgt^lu'n^) a. [L. inter and luna., the 
moon.] l^ions^g to the time when the moon, at or 
near its conjunction with the sun, is invisible. 
JatermarriafrOt Cto-tgr-muriij) n. Marriage between two 
families, where each takes one and gives another. 
Ikteocmanryt <in-tfir’marie) v» U To become connected 


by a marriage between two of their members >--vmp. 
A pp. intermarried ; ppr. intermarrying. 

Intermeddle, (in-tgr-m^l) u i. To meddle in the 
affairs of others, in which one has no concern; to 
meddle officiously— interpose ; interfere : — imp. A pp. 
intermeddled; ppr. intermeddling. 

Intermeddler, (m-ter-medT§r) n. One who intermeddles 
with, or iutmdes into business which does not concern 
him. [posed to intermeddle. 

Intermeddlesome, (in-tgr-medl-sum) a. Inclined or dis- 
intermediate, (in-tcr-me’de-at) a. [L. intermedius, from 
inter, between, and inedius, the middle or midst.] Ly- 
ing or being in the middle place or degree between 
two extremes ; intervening ; interposed ; central 
Intermediately, (iu-ter-me'de-at-Je) adv. By way of 
intervention. [common means. 

Intermediation, (in-ter-me-de-S'shun) n. Intervention; 
Intermedium, (iii-ter-rn e'de-um) n. Intermediate space; 
an iiitervening agent or instrument. 

Interment, (in-ter'ment) n. Act of depositing a dead 
body in the earth; burial; sepulture. 

Intermention, (in -ter -men 'shun) v.t. To mention 
among other things ; to include. 

Interminable, (in-ter'min-a-bl) a. Boundless; endless; 
— limitless; unbounded; nnliniited. 

Interminableness, (in-terimiu-arbl-nes) n. The state 
of being endless. [limit. 

Interminably, (in-ter'min-a-ble) odv. Without end or 
Interxninate, (in-tei^min-ilt) a. [L. in, not, and te^mii- 
natuR, pp. of terminare, to terminate.] Unbounded ; 
unlimited; endless. 

Intermingle, (in-tcr-ming'gl) v. t. To mingle or mix 
together; to put with other tilings; — v.i. To be 
mixed or incorporated; — imp. & pp. intermingled; 
ppr. intermingling. 

Intermission, (in-ter-mish'un) n. [L. intei'missio.] 
Cessation for a time; an intervening period of time; 
a temporary pause ; —tlio tom ])oiury cessation or sub- 
sidence of a fever; — interruption; interval; pause; 
stop; rest. 

Intermissive, (in-ter-mis'iv) n. Coming by fits or after 
temporary cessations; not continual. 

Intermit, (in-ter-mit') v. t. ( L. interinittere, from inter, 
between, and rnlttere, to send.] To give up or forbear 
for a time ; to interrupt ; to suspend ; — v. i. To cease 
for a time ; to go off at intervals, as a fever : — imp. A 
pp. intermitted ; pp?'. intermitting. 

Intermittent, (in-ter-mit'ent) a. Ceasing at intervals. 
Intermittent, (in- ter -mit'ent) i\. A disease which 
subsides or cejises at cerhiin intervals. " 

Intermittingly, (in-ter-mit'iug-le) adv. With inter- 
mission ; at intervals. 

Litermix, (in-ter-miks') v. t. To mix together; to inter- 
mingle ; — V. i. To be mixed together ; to be inter- 
mingle<l : — imp. A pp. intermixed; ppr. intermixing. 
Intermixture, (in-ter-niiks'tur) n. A mass formed by 
mixture ; — admixture ; something additional mingled 
in a mass. 

Intermundane, (in-ter-mun'dan) a. [L. inter, between, 
and mundanus, niundane, from mundus, the world,] 
Being between worlds or between orb and orh 
Intermural, (in-tgr-mur'al) a. [L. intermuralia, from 
inter, between, and muriis.] Lying between walls. 
Internal, (in-terinal) a. [L. intemus.] Inward ; in- 
terior ; not external ; derived from or dependent on 
the object itself ; ^ pertaining to its own affairs or 
interests — said of a country; domestic, as opposed to 
foreign; — intrinsic ; real; — pertaining to the heart. 
Liternally, (in-ter'nal-le) adv. Inwardly; beneath 
the surface; — within the body; — hence, mentally; 
spiritually. 

International, (in-ter-nash'un-al) a. Pertaining to the 
relations of two or more nations ; regulating theihter- 
course between different nations. 

Internationally, (ih-tgr-nasb'un-al-le) adv. In a manner 
affeoting the mutual relations or interests of natiems. 
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Intemeoine, <iii»tffr^no'sin) a. [L. intemecaref to whioh the executive bnmoh of a govemmeut is Sot 

to slaughter, lirom iwter, between, and necctre, to kill.] any cause suspended or interrupted. 

Mutually destructive ; deadly : fotal. Znterrogatet (in-tgr'ro-gat) v, t. [L. interrogareii fh>m 

Intemede, (in'ter*nod) n. The space between two nodes inter, between, and rogare, to aidt.] To question 

or points of the stem from which the leaves arise. formally ; to examine by asking questions i. To 

Int^uncio, (in-tgr-nun^she-d) n. [L. intemuneius, ask a question ; to put questions ; to inquire ; to ask : 

from inter, between, and nunciue, messenger, Sp. — imp. &. pp. interrogated ; ppr. intenrogatingi 

intemuTUiio. ] A messenger between two parties the Interrogation, (in-tgr-ro-ga'shun) n. A ct of questioning ; 
pope's representative at republics and small courts — examination by qu0stions ;->-a question put ; an in- 

dii^nguished from the nuncio, or representative at qniiy ; — a ix)int, mark, or sign, thus [1 J, indicating 

the courts of kings or emperors. that the sentence immediately preceding it is a 

Interpellation, (in-tgr-pel-liVshun) «. fL. interpellatio, question. 

from interpellei'e.] A summons ; a citation ; — an ear- Interrogative, Hn-ter-rog'at-iv) a. Denoting a question^; 
nest address ; int^ession ; — an interruption ; a ques- expressed in the form of a qtiestion. 
tion put or raised in the course of a debate. Interrogative, (in-tsr-rog'fit-iv) n. A word used in 

lutermead, (in-tgr-pledO v. i. To discuss or try a point asking questions. [of a question, 

incidentally happening, before the principal cause can Interrogatively, (in-tgr-rog'at-iv-le) adv. In the form 
be tried:~mjp. & pp. interpleaded; ppr. interpleading. Interrogator, (in-t«jr'6-g5t-sr) n. One who asks ques- 
Ihtexpleader, (In-tgr-pled'cr) n. One who interideads ; tions ; a questioner. 

— the discussion of an incidental point. Interrogatory, (in-tgr-rog'ii-tor-e) w. A question or in- 

Interpolate, (in-t§i-'p6-la0 V. <. [L. interpolare, from Interrogatory, (in-tgr-rog'a-tor-e) a. Containing or 
inter, between, and jmlire, to polish.] To insert, as a expressing a question. 

spurious word or jiassage in a raaiuiacript or Ixiok; Interrupt, (in-ter-riipt') v.t. [L. interrumperef ttoai 
to foist in; — ^to change, *08 a book or text, by the inser- inter, between, and r ampere, to break.] To break 

tion of matter tliat is new or foreign to the purpose of into or between ; — to stop or hinder the current, 
the author ; — to till up intermediate terms of, as of a motion, or progress of ; — to divide ; to separate ; — to 
series, according to the law of the series ; — imp. & pp. destroy the continuity or succession of : — imp. & pp. 
interpolated; ppr. interpolating. interrupted; ppr. interrupting. [irremilar. 

InterMlation, (in-ter-po-ia'shun) n. Act of foisting a Interrupted, (iu-tgr-rupt'ed) a. Broken ; intermitted ; 
word or passage into a manuscript or book a simri- Interruption, (in-tcr-nip'sbun) n. Act of interrupting 
ous word or passage in the genuine writings of an or breaking in uikiu ; — intervention ; interposition 
author. hintleranco ; cessation ; lireak. 

Interpolator, (in-ter'po-lat-er) n. Ono who intei^iolates. Interruptive, (in-tar-rup'ti v) a. Tending to interrupt j 
Interposal, (iu-tgr-pdz'al) n. Act of interposing ; in- interruiiting. [so as to interrupt, 

terposition ; interference ; — intorveutioii. Interruptively, (in-tcr-rup'tiv-le) adv. By interruption ; 

Interpose, (in-tgr-pdz') v. t. [L. interponerc, from inter. Intersect, (in-tgr-sekt') v. t. [L. intcrsecare, from inter, 
between, and to place.] To place between ; — between, and «ecorc, to cut.] To cut into or between ; 

to intrude, as an obstruction, interruption, or iiicon- to divide into iiarts; to cut or cross mutually; — v.i, 
venience ; — ^to offer, as aid or services ; — v. i. To step To cut into one another ; to meet and cross each other : 
in between parties at variance ; to mediate to put — imp. <fe jo^). intersected ; ppr. intersecting, 
in byway of interruption: — imjfi, & interposed; Intersection, (in-tgr-Bek'8hun)n. Act or state of inter- 
ppr. inte^osing. secting ; — tho point or lino in which two lines or two 

Interposition, (in-tgr-po-zish'un) n. A being, placing, i>laue3 cut eacli other. 

or coming betw'een; intervention; — mediation; agency Interspace, (in'tgr-siMls) n. An intervening space, 
between parties ; — any tiling interposed. Intersperse, (in-tgr-spers') v. i. [L. interspergere, from 

Interpret, (in-tgr'pret) v. t. [L. hiterpirtari, Ifrom inttr, between, among, and to scatter. J To 

interpres, interpreter.] To explain the meaning of; to scatter or set here and there ; — imp. & pp. inter- 
expound ; — to put in other words ; to translate, as a spersed; pjrt'. interspersing. 

foreign speech or writing; — to decipher, as hiero- Interspersion, (in-tgr-sjicr'shun) n. Act of interspersing, 
glyphics ;~to give a solution to, as an enigma; to toll Interspinous, (in-tgr*spin'u.s) a. Lying between the 
the meaning of, as dreams or visions ; to put a mean- jirocesses of the spine : — also inters pi nal. 
ing or construction on, as looks, signs, conduct ; — to Interstellar, (in-tgr-stel'lar) a. Bituated among the 
explain by synonymous terms; to define: — imp. & stare — aiqjliod to such bodies as are beyond our solar 
pp. interpreted ; ppr. interpreting. system. 

InterpretaDle, (in-tcr'pret-a-bl) a. Cajiablo of being in- Interstice, (in-tcr'stis) n. [L. interstitium, from inter, 
teipreted or explained. lietween, and xistcre, to stand.] A small or narrow space 

Interpretation, (m-ter-pret-il'shun)^. The act of inter- betwx*en two hoilios, or between the i>arts of a body, 
preting ; explanation of what is othemise uuintelli- Literstitial, (in-ter-stish'e-al) a. X^ertoining to or oon- 
gible, not understood, or not obvious ; translation ; taining interstices. 

version; construction; — ^the sense given by an inter- Interstratificd, (in-tgr-strat'e-fid) a. Stratified among 
preter ; exposition or explanation rendered ; moaning ; or between other bodiqp. 

sense ;— the power of exidaining. Intertie, (in'tgr-ti) n. In carpentry, a short timber 

Interpretative, (in-ter'pret-at-iv) a. Designed or fitted framed between two upright posts, in order to tie 
to explain ; expository ; — collected or known by inter- them together : — called also interduce. 
pretation. Intertropical, (in-tgr-trop'ik-^) a. Situated between 

Interpreter, (in-ter'pret-gr) n. One who explains or the tropics. 

expounds; an expositor ; — ^a translator ; ono who ren- Intertwine, (in-tgr-twln') v. t. To unite by twining one 
ders the words of one language in words of corres- with another; — v.i. To be twined or twisted together: 

ponding significance in another ;— formerly an official — imp. & pp. intertwined ; ppr. intertwining, 

attached to an embassy to a foreign court: a person Intertwist, (in-tgr-twistO^’. To twist one with another; 

J sworn to translate the evidence of a foreign witness — imp. & pp. intertwisted ; ppr. intertwisting. 
feithfuUy into the vernacular before a court or jury. Interval, .(in'ter-val) ». [L. intervaUum, from inter^ 
Xntexregnum, (in-tgr-reg'num) n. [L. inter, between, between, and vaititm, a wall, vallm, stake.] A space 

Kodregnuni, dominion, reign.] The time a throne is between things; — space of time between any two^ 

vacant between the death or abdication of a king and points or events;— 'Spac^ of time between two paroxysuiff ■ 

the aooeieion of Xds successor; — any x>enod during of disease, pain, or deliriumr ; remission ; period df re- 
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kxation ;>-4)fferenee in pitch between any two tonee ; 

lisrUle tract of low or plain ground between hilla, 
or along banka of rivei's also inttrvale, 
XhtAhrene, (tn»tfir-venO v. i. [L. intei*vmire, from inter, 
and venire, to oome.] To oome or be between 
persona or things ; — to occur between points of time 
or events ; — ^to happen in a way to disturb, cross, or 
interrupt .‘—to interpose or undergo voluntarily for 
another r—mp. & pp. Intervened; ppr. intervening. 
Intervention, 0n*t§r>ven'sliun) n. Act of intervening ; 
Interposition agency between persons ; mediation ; 
-^int^erence ; act of one state meddling with the 
internal or domestic affairs of another ; — influence or 
agency of natural causes, aa death, bii-tb, &c. 
Xhtervxew, (in't§r-vu) n. A mutual sight or view a 
meeting for conference or mutual communication of 
thoughts, views, &c. ; — a formal or apiwinted meeting. 
Inteiweave, (in-tgr-wev') v. t. To weave together ; to 
unite in texture or construction to intermix to 
connect closely imp. interwove; pp. interwoven; 
ppr. interweaving. 

Xntestaoy, (in-tesVa-se) n. The state of one dying 
without having made a valid will. 

Intestate, (in-testAt) a. fL. in, not, and testattig, pp. 
of teetari, to make a will.] Dying without having 
made a valid will ; — not devised or bequeathed ; not 
disposed of by will 

Intestate, (in-test'at) w. A person who dies without 
making a valid will. [of an animal body. 

Intestinal, (iu-test'in-al) a. Peiiaining to the intestines 
Intestine, (in-test'in) a. [L. intceiinuey from intue, on 
the inside, within.] Internal; inward; — depending 
upon the internal constitution; — subjective; — internal 
’ with regard to a state or country ; domestic, not foreign. 
Intestine, (in-twt'in) n. The canal or tube that extends 
from the right orifice of the stomach to the anus. 
Inthral, (in-thrawl') v. t. To reduce to bondage or 
servitude ; to enslave : — imp. & pp, inthraUed ; ppn 
inthraUing. [servitude ; slavery ; bondage. 

Inihrtdment, (in<thraw*l'nient) n. Act of inthraUing; 
Intimacy, (in'te-mR-se) n, iState of being intimate ; 
close familiarity or feUowship ; friendly intercourse. 
Intimate, (in'te-mat) a. [L. intimus, from intus, 
within.] Innermost ; inward ; internal ; — near ; close ; 

close in friendship or acquaintance ; familiar. 
Intimate, (in'te-'ma.t) n. A familiar friend or associate. 
Intimate, (iu^te-mat) v. t. [L. intimat'e, intimatum, to 
make known, from intimus, inmost.] To suggest 
obscurely, indirectly, or not very plainly; to give 
Blight notice of; to hint:— imp. & pp. intimated; 
ppr. intimating. 

Ultimately, (in'te-mat-le) adv. Closely; with fuU 
intermixture of parts ; — nearly ; familiarly; — ^jiarticu- 
larly; thoroughly. 

lutiisAtion, (in't^mfi'sliun) n. A hint; an obscure 
dechnation ; indirect suggestion ; amiouiicemeut of 
purpose or intention ; — ^notice ; information ; warning, 
lutiimdate, (in-tim'id>at) v.t. [L. inUouidare, to 
frighten, from in and timidus, fearful, timid.] To 
make timid or fearful ; to inspire with fear ; — dis- 
hearten ; deter ; frighten ; terrify :—imp. & pp. in- 
timidated; ppt*. intimidatiug. 

lutimidation, (ln-tim-id-S.'shun) n. Act of influencing 
by fears ; a process of threatening ; state of being 
frf^tened ; subjection to threats and feare. 
lawule^ <in-tit'Ql) v. t. To entitle ; to give a title to : 
-4.iinp. & pp. intituled ; pjrr. intituling. 

Infitliled, (in*tit^uld) a. Entitled ; designated ; headed. 
IlttO,M[iQ'i^) And to.] Noting entrance with 

rAspeot to phtoe ; jienetration from the outside to the 
; insertion of one thing into another ; mixture ; 
Ifift liitriftw ; transition from one state or couiUtion to 
another, dw. ^ ^ 

Intcderahle, (in-toFsiva-bl) a. [F. from L. in and 
tokrare, to bear.] Not to^able ; not capable of being 
I^ne or enduiraa ; insufltable. 
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Intolerableness, (in-tor§r-a-bl-nes) n. Qualify of being 
not tolerable. [endurance ; insufferably. 

Intolerably, fin-tol'tr-a-ble) adv. To .a degree beyon4 

Litoleranoe, (in-toF^r-ans) n. State of being intolerant ; 
refrisal to allow to otheiu the enjoyment of their 
opinions, chosen modes of worship, and the like; 
illiberality ; bigotry. 

Intolerant, (in-toFer-ant) a. Not enduring difference of 
opinion or sentiment, esi)eoiaUy in religion. 

Intolerantly, (in-toFfir-ant-le) adv. In an intolerant 
manner. 

Intoleration, (in-tol-er-a'shun) n. Want of toleration ; 
intolerance ; — refus^ to gjant to others the full enjoy- 
ment of their opinions, rights, or worship. 

Intomb, (in-t06m') v. t. To deposit in a tomb; to bury: 
— imp. & pp. intombed ; ppr. intombing. 

Intonate, (in-ton'fit) v. i. [L. intonare, from in and 
tonare, to thunder, from tonus, sound, tone.] To 
sound the tones of the musical soale ; — to read, as in 
liturgical services, in a musical manner : — imp. & pp. 
intonated; ppr. intonating. 

Intonation, (in-ton-a'shun) n. Act of sounding the 
tones of the musical scale ; — ^the peculiar quality of a 
voice or musical instrument as regards tone ; — a singing ' 
true or false ; — in speaking, the expressive modulation 
of the voice ; — the act of reading, as a liturgical ser- 
vice, with a musical accentuation and tone. 

Intone, (in-ton') v. i. To give forth a deep, protracted 
sound ;— u. t. To utter with a musical or prolonged 
note or tone; to chant:— imp. & pp. intoned; pp»*. 
intoning. [ — also intonator. 

Intoner, (in-ton'er) n. A person who intones or chants ; 

Intorsion, (in-toVshun) n. A bending, winding, or 
twisting in any particular direction. 

Intoxicate, (in-toks'e-kat) v. t. [G. ioxikon (sc. pZmr- 
makon), a ]^ison in which aiTows were dipped, from 
toxon, bow, an*ow.] To make drunk ; to inebriate ; — 
to excite to a kind of delirium :— iw^). & pp. intoxi- 
cated; ppr. intoxicating. 

Intoxication, (in-toks-e-ka'shun) n. State of being 
intoxicated ; the act of making dnink ;— elation which 
rises to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness. 

Intoxicator, (in-toks'e-kat-er) n. That which inebriates 
or intoxicates : — also intoxicant. 

Intra, (in'tra). [L.] A prefix signifying in ; within. 

Intractability, (in-trakt-a-bil'e-te) n, [L. in and tracta- 
bilis, from tractare, to handle.] Quality of being 
ungovernable ; obstinacy ; iwrverseness ; indocility. 

Intractable, (in-trakt'a-bl) a. Stubborn ; refractory ; 
not to be managed or governed indocile ; unteach- 
able ; — violent ; obstinate ; unmanageable ; un- 
governable. 

IntractablenesB, (in-trakt'a-bl-nes) n. Quality of not 
being tractable. [manner. 

Intractably, (iii-trakt'a-ble) adv. In an intractable 

Intramural, (in-tra-mur'al) a. Within the walls, as 
of a city. 

Intransitive, (in-trans'it-iv) a. Not passing or trans- 
ferring ; — denoting such verbs as express an action or 
state that is limited to the agent, or that does not 
pass over to, or operate upon, an object. 

Intransitively, (in -trims' it- iv-le) adv. Without an 
object following ; as an intransitive verb. 

Intransmissible, (in-trans-mis'e-bl) a. Not capable of 
being transmitted. 

Intransmutability, (in-trans-mut-a-bil'o-te) n. Quality 
of not being transmutablo. 

Intransmutable, (in-tians-mat'a-bl) a. Not capable of 
being transmuted or chan^l into another substance. 

Intrant, (in'trant) a, [L. intrans.^ Entering; pene- 
trating. 

Intrench, (in-trensh') v. t. [In and F. tranche/!', to cut.] 
To dig or cut a trench round a place, as in fortification ; 
to fortifv with a ditch and pai'^t to make hollows 
or trenahes in or upon v. i. Ti> invade ; to enmnabh : 
—imp. 4 pp. ^trenohed; ppr. intrenolitii|p« 
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XatrlHDiohin«D.t, (in-trensh'ment) n. Act of intrenching ; 
—ft trench or ditch dug out for a defence against an 
enemy : hence, a slight fortification or field-worh ; — 
any defdnoe or pinteution i'-any encroachment on the 
rights of anotheiv [brave ; undaunted. 

Intrepid^ (in*trepld) a. [L. rntrepidux,] Fearless ; bold ; 

Intrepidity, (in-tr§-pid'e-te) n. Fearless bravery; un- 
daunted boldness ; daring. [fearlessly. 

Intrepidly, (in-trep'id-le) adv. In an intrepid manner ; 

Intricacy, (iu^tre-ka-se) n. State of being intricate or 
entangled ; involution ; — perplexity ; complication ; 
complexity. 

Intricate, (in'tre-kat) a. [L. intricare, from in and 
tricari, from tHcce, hiiidorances.] Entangled ; in- 
volved ; peiplexed ; complicated ; obscure. 

Intricately, (in'tre-kat-le) adv. In an intricate manner. 

Intrioateness, (in^e-kHt-nes) n. The state of being 
intricate. 

Intrigue, (in-treg') n. [F.] A complicated plot or 
scheme intend^ to effect ^some puipose by secret 
artifices ; — the plot of a play or romance ; — secret com- 
merce of forbidden love between two pei'sons of 
different sexes ; amour. 

Intrigue, Hn-trCg') v.i. [F. intriguer.] To form a 
plot or scheme, usually complicated, and intended to 
effect some purj^so by secret ai'tifices ; — to cairy on a 
commerce of forbidden love : — iiuj). & intrigued ; 
ppr. intriguing. 

Intriguer, (in-treg'§r) n. One who intrigues. 

Ihtrinsio, (in-trin'sik) a. [L. intrinsicus, from mtrn, 
within, and secue, side.] Inward ; internal ; hence, 
time; genuine; real ; essential; inherent. 

Intrinsically, (in-trin'sik-al-le) adv. Internally ; in its 
nature; really; tnily. 

Intro, (in'tro). [L.] A prefix signifying into ; within. 

Inteoduoe, (in-tro-dusO v. t. [L. irUroducere, from intro, 
within, and dv.cere, to lead.] To lead or bring in ; to 
conduct or usher in ; — to bring to bo acquainted ; to 
make known to each other ; — to imiiort, as foreign 
goods ; to bring into practice, as a new rncxle, fhshioii, 
&c. to open to notice ; — to bring before the iiublic : 
— iw^. & pp. introduced ; pjyr. introducing. 

Introauotion, (in-tro-duk'shun) n. Act of introducing 
or bringing to notice ; — the act of making i)erson8 
known to each other ; — act of importing into a country; 
— ^act of bringing into use or practice;— the preliminary 
part of a speech or discourse ; — the preface to a book ; 
—a formal treatise, introductory to other treatises, or 
to a course of study. 

Introduotive, (in-tro-duk'tiv) a. Serving to introduce ; 
introductory. [introduction. 

Introduotorily, (in-tro-duk'tor-e-le) adv. Ey way of 

Introductory, (in-tro-duk'tor-e) a. Serving to introduce 
something else ; previous ; preliminary ; prefatory. 

Introit, (in-tr5lt) 71 , [L. introire, to go into, to enter, 

fium intro, within, and ire, to go,] Any musical vocal- 
composition approxiriato to the opening of church 
services, or church service in general. 

Intromission, (in-tro-mish'un) w. [L. inlro, within, and 
im,ittere, 7nism7n, to send.] The act of sending in ; — ^in 
Scots* law, the act of dealing with or managing the 
effects or property of another generally pi. The 
specific receipts or payments of an agent or factor on 
a trust or other estate. 

Xatrottit, (in-tr5-mit') v. t. [L. intromitterc, from intro, 
within, and mittere, to send.] To send in ; to let in ; 
to admit to allow to enter '.'—imp. & pp. intromi^d ; 


ppr. intromitting. [inside or interior, 

luttotpeotion, fin-trd-spek'shun) n. A view of the 
latrospeotive, (in-tro-siwkt'iv) a. Inspecting within; 
seeing inwardly. 

Xntrowersion, (in-tro-ver'shun) n. Act of introverting, 
or state of being introverted. 

Xfttrovert, (in-tro-vgrt') v.t. [L. intro, within, and 
veriere, to turn.] To turn inward twp, & pp, ia- 
trmrerted ; ppr* inivoTertiiig; 


[inside or interior. 
i. A view of the 
Inspecting within; 
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Zutnide, (in-tr66d') v, i. [L. intrudere, from in and 
trudere, to thrust.] To th^st one’s self in ; to enter, 
unwelcome or uninvited, into company ; — to go on 
without leave ; to trespass ; to enoroaoh v. t. To 
thrust iu or cause to enter to force into imp. ds 
pp. intruded ; ppr. intruding. 

Intruder, (in-trood'gr) n. One who intrudes. 

Intrusion, (in-troO'zhun) n. Act of intruding ; entrance 
without invitation, right, or welcome ; encroachment 
or trespass on the property or possessions of another. 
Intnfsionist, (in-trOt/zhun-ist) n. One who intrudes into 
the place ai another, or who favours such intrusion. 
Intrusive, (in-tr66'siv) a. Apt to intrude ; entering 
without right or welcome forward ; impudent. 
Intrusively, fln-troo'siv-le) adv. Without invitation or 
welcome ; forwardly. 

Intrusiveness, (in-tr66'aiv-ne8) n. The act of entering 
without permission or invitation ; — forward or imper- 
tinent spirit. 

Intrust, (in-triistO v. t. To deliver in trust ; to confide 
to tho care of ; U> commit ; to consign ; — imp. it pp. 
intrusted ; j>pr. intrusting. 

Intuition, (iii-tu-ish'un) ii. [L, intueii, i7ituitu8, to 
look on, from in and tuei'i, to look.] Act of looking 
into ; insight ; inmiedi.'ite perception ; the faculty of 
at once discerning or apprehending tlie tme nature of 
an object, person, motive, <fec. — corresponding to 
instinct in animals ; direct understanding or know- 
ledge witliout the process of roosoiiiug or iiifeiunce ; — 
a simple idea or coneei>tiou. 

Intuitive, (in-tu'it-iv^ a. Seeing clearly; knowing 
directly ; having an immediate knowledge or percep- 
tion of acquired by intuition v^itliout reasoning ; 
formed in the mind natnr/illy or unconsciously, 
^tuitivdy, (in-tu'it-i v-Ie) adv. In an intuitive manner; 
— ^by immediate perception ; naturally. 

Intumescence, (iu-tu-mes'uuB) 71 . Action of swalling ; 
a tumid state. 

Zntumesoent, (in-tu-mes’ent) a. Expanding ; swelling, 
l^twine, (in-twin') v. t. To twine or twist into or 
together ; to wreathe ’.—imp. & pp. intwined ; ppr. 
intwining. 

Intwinement, (in-twin'ment) n. The act of intwining. 
Intwist, (in-twist') v. t. I’o twist into or together : — 
imp. it pp. intwisted; ppr. intwisting. 

Inumbrate, (in-um'brat) r. t. [L. iHVmbrare, from in 
and umbrare, to shfuio, from umbra, shade.] To shade. 
Inundate, (in-un'<lAt) 7 >. t. [L, hi and undare, to rise iu 
waves, to overflow, from 7 inda, a wave.] To overflow ; 
to deluge; to flood; — to fill with an overflowing 
abundance or superfluity : — imp, & pp. inundated ; 
ppr. immdating. 

Inundation, (in-un-dH'shun) n. Act of inundating or 
state of being inundated ; a flood ; — an overflowing or 
8ui)erfluou8 abundance. 

Inure, (in-uri) v. t. [Prefix in and ure, to use, practise, 
from L. usura, use, usage. ] To apply or expose in use 
or practice ; to harden ; to habituate ; to accustom ; — 
V. i. To take or have effect ; to be applied ; to serve 
to the use or benefit of:— imp. it pp. inured; ppr. 
inuring. 

Inurement, (in -moment) n. Use; practice; habit; 
custom. 

Inum, (iu-urn') r. t. To bu^ ; to inter ; to intomb. 
Inutile, (in-u'til) a. [L. inutilia.] Useless ; unmofitable. 
Inutility, (in-u-til'e-te)n. Uselessness; unprofitableness. 
Invade, (in-vitd') v. t. [L. invadere, from in and vadere, 
to go.] To enter with hostile intentions ; to attack; 
to assail ; to assault to infringe ; to encroach on ; 
to violate imp. <&pp. invaded; ppr. invading. 
Invader, (in-vad'gr) 71 . One who invades; an assailant: 
an encroacher. 

Invalid, (in-valTd) a. [L. invalidua, from in and 
•validua, from valere, to be strong.] Of no weight or 
cogbney; weak ; — having no force or eflSioaty; v<ad; 
liiUl feeble ; infirm ; sick. 
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XavaJUidi <in'Tal>ed) n. A person who Is weak and infirm ; 
a person siokly or indisposed. 

Invalid, (in-val-edO v. t. To enrol or register on the 
list of mvalids in the militaxy or naval service. 
Invalidate, (in-valld-at) v. t. To weaken ; to lessen the 
strength to destroy the validity or efficacy of; to 
make nnlJ and void, as a deed or contract to over- 
throw; to show the weakness or futility of^ as an 
argument i—inip. & pp. invalidated ; ppr. invahdating. 
Invalidity, (in-va-lid'e-te) n. Weakness; want of Bodily 
strength ?— want of moral power or cogeii^y;— want of 
legal force or obligation; — want of arguraeiitativo 
weight or relevancy. 

InvaluaUe, (in-varu-a-bl) a. [Prefix in lyid valuable.] 
Incapable of being valued ; inestimable ; priceless. 
Invaluably, (in-val'u-a-ble) adv. Inestimably. 
Invariable, (in-va're-a-bl) a. [1^* from L. in and varius, 
changeable.] Constant ; immutable ; unalterable ; 
always uniform. 

Invaxiableness, (in-va're-a-bl-nes) n. Constancy of 
state, condition, or quality; immutability; unchauge- 
ableness. 

Invariably, (in-va're-a-ble) adv. Without alteration or 
change ; constantly ; unchangeably. 

Invasion, (in-va'zhun) n. Act of encroaching upon the 
rights or possessions of another ; violation ; infringe- 
ment ; — warlike or hostile entrance into the iwsses- 
sions or domains of another ; a raid approach of any 
thing hurtful or pemiciotis -incursion ; irmptioii. 
Invasive, (in-va'siv) a. Tending to invade ; aggressive ; 
encroaching. 

Invective, (in-vekt'iv) w. A severe or violent utterance 
of censure or reproach ; a hamh or reproachful accusa- 
tion ; — railing ; sarcasm ; satire. 

Inveotive, (in-vokt'iv) a. [L. invectivuSf from inveJierc.] 
Satirical; abusive; railing. 

Inveigh, (iii-vtV) v. i. (L. invchcre^ to carry or bring 
into or against, to inveigh, from in and veherc, to 
carry.] To exclaim or rail against ; to express reproach. 
Inveigle, (in-v6'gl) v. t. [Norm. P. cnveoplcr, to blind, 
P. aveugle, blind, from L. ab and ocuLus, eye.] To 

to entice; to seduce^ to vs'^heedle dc pp. in- 
veigled,* ppr. inveigling. 

Inveiglement, (in-ve'gl-ment) n. Act of inveigling; 
enticement ; sanction. 

Invent, (in- vent') v. t. fL, inf^enire, invenlum, to find, 
from m and venire, to come.] To discover, commonly 
by study or inquiry ; to find out ; to contrive or pro- 
duce something new ; to devise ; — to frame by the 
imagination ; to construct, as plot, incidents, or char- 
acters ; — to forge ; to fabricate ; — imp. & pp. in- 
vented; ppr. inventing. 

Invention, (in-ven'shun) n. Act of finding out or pro- 
ducing something new ; power of designing or con- 
triving ;— that which is invented ; discovery of a new 
power in nature, contrivance of a new mechanism, 
formation of a new design, and the application of 
surii to the industrial arts ; — fabrication ; forgery ; — 
the artistic power of selecting and adax)ting materials 
to the proposed end or design. 

Inventive, (in-vent'iv) a. Able to invent; quick at 
contrivance. [vention. i 

Inventively, (in-vent'iv-le) adv. By the power of in- 
IhventiveneBS, (in-vent^iv-nes) n. The faculty of 
inven'^bog. [new ; a contriver. 

Zaventor* fin-vent'er) n. One who finds out something 
Inventodiai, (in-ven-to're-al) a. Of or pertaining to 
an inventoiy. 

laveotoiT) (in'ven-tor-e) n. [L. inventarium.] A list 
of Ih© projierty of which a person or estate is found to 
be possawed ; — any catalogue of movables, as the goods 
or Wares of a merchant, and the like. 

Xaventeny, (in'ven-tor-e) v. t. To make a list, catalogue, 
or sohedttle of to insert or register in an account of 
goods 6 pp. inventoried; ppr. inventorying. 


Inverse, (in-vgrs') a. [L. invemts, pp, of invertere^} 
Opposite in order or relation ; reciprocal inverted ; 
having a position or mode of attachment the reverse 
of that which is usiial. [manner. 

Inversely, (in-vgrsle) adv. In an inverted order at 
Inversion, (in-vgr'shun) n. Act pf inverting ;— change 
of order or time, so that the l^t beoomes first, and 
the first last change of place, as in the terms of a 
logical proposition ;— in mathematice, a change of the 
mode of operation, as proving multiplication by divi- 
sion ; — in grammar, a change of the natural arrange- 
ment of words in geology, change of the position of 
strata by uidieaval or other agency. 

Invert, (in-vert') v. t. [L. invertere, from in and vertere, 
to turn.] To turn over; to put upside down ; to place 
in a contrary order ; to give a contrary direction to ; — 
imp. & pp. inverted ; ppr. inverting. 

Invertebral, (in-vcr'tC-bral) a. Destitute of a vertebral 
columiu [vertebral column. 

Invertebrate, (in-verite-bHt) n. An animal having no 
Invertebrate, (iii-ver'te-brat) a. Destitute of a back- 
bone ; having no vertebrae ; invertebral 
Inverted, (in-vgrt'ed) a. Changed in order ; reversed ; 
— situated apparently in reverse order, as strata by 
upheaval and the like. [order. 

Invertedly, (in-vert'ed-le) adv. In a contr^ or reversed 
Invest, (in-vest'l’v. t. [L. inoestire, from in. and vestire, 
to clothe.] To i)ut garments on ; to clothe; to dress; 
to array ; — to endow ; hence, to confer ; to give ; — to 
clothe, as with office or aiithority ; — ^to grace ; to 
bedeck ; — to inclo.se ; to surround, so as to intercept 
succours of men and provisions ; to lay siege to ;-^to 
place or lay out, as money in the funds or property ; — 
V. i. To make an investment ; — imp. pp. invested ; 

ppr. investing. 

Investigable, (in-ves'te-ga-bl) a. Admitting of being 
investigated or searched out ; discoverable % search. 
Investigate, (in-ves'te-gat) v. t. [L. in and veetigare, 
from ventigium, footstep, track.] To follow up; to 
pursue ; to search into.; to inquire into ; to examine : 
— imp. & pp. investigated ; ppr. investigating. 
Investigation, (in-ves-te-gil'shun) n. Act of investigat- 
ing ; reseiU’ch ; study ; inquiry ; examination. 
Investigator, (in-ves'te-gat-er) n. One who searches 
diligently into a subject. 

Investiture, (in-vest'e-tur) n. Tho .action of investing, 
giving possession, or livery of seizin ; — the right of 
giving iwBsossion of any manor, office, or benefice. 
Investment, (iii-vest'ment) n. Action of investing 
that with which any one is invested ; a vestment • 
act of besieging by an armed force the laying out of 
money in the purchase of some species of property, 
usually of a permanent natiii-e. 

Investor, (in-vest'er) One who invests. 

Inveteracy, (in-vet'er-a-se) n. Long oontinuanoe, or 
the firmness or deep-root^ obstinacy of any quality or 
state acquired by time. 

Inveterate, (in-vet'er-.at) a. [L. inveterare, to render 
old, from prefix in, not, and veins, veterie, old.] Firmly 
established by long continuance ; obstinate ; deep- 
rooted having liabits fixed by long continuance; 
confirmed; habitual. [violently. 

Inveterately, (in-vet'gr-at-le) adv. With obstfriacy: 
Inveterateness, (in-vet'gr-at-nes) n. Obstinacy con- 
firmed by time ; inveteracy. 

Lividious, (in-vid'e-us) a. [L. invidioaus, from imidia, 
envy.] Enviable ; desirable ;— -likely to incur ill-will 
or hatred, or to provoke envy; hateful ;--<enviou8 ; 
malignant. 

BavidiouBly, (in-vid'e-us-le) adv. In a manner to pro- 
voke envy or hatred ; — ^malignantly ; enviously. 
InvidiousnesB, (in-vid'e-us-nes) n. ^e quality of pro- 
voking envy or hatred. 

Invigorate, (in-vig'or-at) v. t. fL. in and vigot\ tone, 
strength.] To give vi^r to ; to strengthen; to ani- 
mate :~-dmp. tipp, invigorated; ppr, invigoridiiiig* 
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XhviMVfttioiit (iii-vig-or*a'shuit) n. Act of invigorating, 
or mte of being invigorated. 

InvtaolbiUty, (in-vin-se-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
invincible ; invincibleness. 

Inviaoible, (in-vin'se-bl) a. [F. from L. in and vincere^ 
to conquer.] Incanable of being conquered or over- 
come ; unconquerable ; insuperable. 

Invincibly, (in-vin'se-ble) adv. Unconquerably; in- 
superably. finviolable ; inviolableness. 

Inviolability, (in-vi-o-la-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
Inviolable, (in-vi'6-la-bl) a. Not to be profaned or 
polluted ; sacred not to be broken ; obligatory ; — 
not to be tarnished ; unspotted not susceptible of 
wound or hurt. 

Inviolably, (in-vi'o-la-ble) adv. Without profanation ; 
without breach or failure ; sacredly ; stiictly. 

Inviolate, (in-vi'6-lat) a. [Ij. m, not, and violatns, pp. 
of violare, to violate.] Unhurt ; unprofaned ; un- 
polluted ; unbroken. [trodtlen. i 

InviouB, (in've-ns) a. fU. inviuft.] Impassable ; un- 
invisibility, (in-viz-e-bi]'e-t 0 ))i. State of being invisible; 
— that which is invisible. 

Invisible, (in-viz'e-bl) a. fP. from L. in and visere, 
viderCf to see.] Incapable of being seen ; imperceptible 
by the sight. [the sight. 

Invisibly, (in-viz'e-ble) adv. In a manner to eRcai>a 
Bivitation, (in-ve-ta'shun) n. Act of inviting ; the re- 
questing of a person’s company to visit, to dine, or to 
accompany one to any place ; solicitation ; i)ersonal 
request, [vitations. 

Invitatory, (in-vlt'a-tor-e) a. Using or containing in- 
Invite, (in-vitO v. i. \h. inritarc.'l To ask ; to request ; 
especially ^ to ask to an entertainment or visit; — ^to 
allure : to tempt to come ; to induce by hope or 
promise ; — v. i. To ask or call to any thing pleasing ; 
— to persuade to ; — imp. & 2 yp. invited ; inviting. 

Inviter, (in-vit'er) n. One who invites. 

Invitingly, (in-vit'ing-le) adv. In a manner to invito 
or allure ; temptingly. 

Invooate, (in'vo-kilt) v. t. [L. invocare, from in and 
vocare, to call. ] To invoke ; to call on in, supplication ; 
to address in piuyer ijnp. & pp, invooated; jtpr. 
invooating. 

Invocation, (In-vd-kb'shun) n. Act of addressing in 
prayer the form or act of calling for the assistance 
or presence of any being, particularly of some divinity; 
—judicial call, demand, or order, 
frivoioe, (in'vois) n. [F. envois, things sent, from 
mvoyer, to send.] A written account of the particulars 
of merchandise shipped or sent to a purchaser, con- 
signee, factor, &c., with the value or prices and 
charges annexed. 

Invoice, (in-vois') v. t. To make a written account of, 
as iioods ; to insert in a priced list : — imp. & in- 
voiced ; ppr. invoicing. 

Invoke, (in-vokO v. t. To call for or ask ; to invito 
earnestly or solemnly ; — to afldross in juayer ; to beg 
for protection or assistance \-^imp. & pp. invoked ; 
ppr. invoking. 

Involuntarily, (in-vorun-tar-e-le) adiK Not by choice ; 
not spontaneously; independently of the will ; against 
one's will. [being involunbiry; unwilliTigiiess. 

fruroluutariness, (in-vorun-tar-e-nes) n. Quality of 
Involimtary, (in-vol'un-tar-e) a. [F. involuntaire, from 
L, in and voluntas, will.] Unwilling; not proceeding 
from choice; not done willingly; constrained; — not 
affecting the will or choice; independent or indifferent; 
spontaneous; off hand. 

Involute, (in’v5-lClt) n. A curve traced by the end of 
a string wound upon another curve, or unwound 
ftnm it. 

Involute, (in'vb-liit) a, [L. involutus, pp. of involvere.} 
Rolled inward from the edges. 

Involution, (in-vo-lu'shun) n. [L. involutio.'] Action 
of involving state of being involved ; complication ; 
in which any thipg is involved ; envelope 


the act or process of raising a quantity to any power 
assigned the act of multipl^ng a number or quantity ! 
by itselfr 

Involve, (in-volv') v. t. [L. involvere, to roll about, 
wrap up, from in and volvcre, to roll.] To envelop ; — 
to inwrap ; to cover with any surrounding medium, as 
dust, mist, darkness, &c. ; — to comprise; to imply to 
coi^oin ; to iiitwist ; hence, to complicate ; to en- 
tangle ; — to bring into dilfictilties or debt ; to embar- 
i*ass to multiply a number or quantity any number 
of times by itself: — imp. & pp. involved; ppr. in- 
volving. [state of being involved. 

Involvement, (in-volv'ment) n. Act of involving ; 
Invulnerability, (in-vul-neria-bil'e-to)n. Quality or state 
of being ui vulnerable. 

Invulnerable, (in-vul'ngr-a-bl) a. [F. from L. tn and 
vulnerare, to wound.] Incajiable of being wounded, 
or of receiving injury. 

Inward, (in'werd) a. [A.-S. inweard, Oer. einv)drts.li 
Intemal; interior; — intimate; familiar seated in 
the mind or soul. 

Inward, (in’wertl) n. That which is inward or within ; 
especially, in the plural, the inner imrts of the body ; 
the viscera. 

Inward, (in'werd) adv. Toward the inside; — toward 
the centre or interior ; — into the mind or thoughts: 
— also Inwards. 

Inwardly, (in'werd-lc) adv. Tn the inner jmrts ; in- 
ternally ; — in the heart; privately ; secretly toward 
the centre or interior part. 

Inweave, ^in-wCv ') v. t. To weave together ; to inter- 
mix or intertwine by we.aving inwove; pp. 
inwoven, inwove ; ppr. inweaving. 

Inwork, (in-wurk') v. t. To work in or witliin : — imp. 

& pp. inworked ; ppr. inworking. 

Inworking, (in'wurk-ing) n. Intemal operation ; 
energy within. 

Inwrap, (in - rap') v. t. To cover by wrapping ; to 
infold ; — to involve in difficulty or i)erplexity : — imp. 

& pp. inwrapped ; ppr. inwrapping. [wreath. 

Inwreathe, (in-r§TH') v.t. To surround, as with a 
Inwrought, (in-rawt') a. Wmught or worked in or 
among other things. 

lo, (i'6) n. [L., oh I ah! huzza!] An exclamation of 
joy or triumph— often used interjectionally. 
lomc-acid, (i-o'dik-as-id) n. A compound of iodine with 
five equivalents of nitric acid. 

Iodide, (i'o-did) n. A non-acid compound of iodine with 
a metal or other substance. 

Iodine, (i'o-din) n. [(1. iodes, violet-like, from ion, 
a violet, and eidos, form.] A gn-ayish or bluish-black 
solid, of a metallic lustre, obtained from the ashes of 
sea-weed. At .‘547‘’ of Fahrenheit, it becomes a beauti- 
ful violet vapour, whence its name. It is used in 
m<*dicine as a counter-irritant, as in glandular affec- 
tions, or for blistering, &c. 

lodyrite, <i-od'e-rit) n. A silver ore of a yellowish 
colour, composed of iodine and silver. 

Ionic, (I-ou'ik) a. Pertaining to Ionia, in Greece, or 
to the lonians; — ^pertaining to 
the dialect, music, orpliilosophy jl i hh-T r •-■'■’riT '•nT i ni i 'i iii l'f ii M il * ** 
of Ionia; — especially denoting the 
second of the Grecian orders of 
architecture, distinguished by the 
I plain concave moulding of the 
I shaft, and the volute of the 
capital, which was probably sug- 
gested by the incurvation of an fli | 

animal’s horn, 1 

Iota, (!-d'ta) n. [G. i6ta, the M .| 

smallest letter of the Greek 
alphabet.] A tittle; a very small 
quantity or degree ; a jot. , ™ ' 

lOTJ, (i'6-u)ii. [i.c., I owe you.} lonlo- 
A pajper having on It these letters with a sum named, 
and duly signed, as ima acknowledgment of a debt 
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XpeoMttftBhA, (ip-&-kak-i1-an'a) n. ([BrojEj An «metio 
tnbitasiee of a nauseous odonr and bitter taste, 
obtained lh>m the itx>ts of several South American 
plants. 

(ir). A prefix— a form of in. 

Lrasoibilityf (l-ras-e-biFe-te) n. Quality of being iras- 
cible; irritability of temper. 

Irasoible, (i-ras'e-bl) a, (jj. irateibilis, from iraaci, to 
be angry, from ira, anger.] Susceptible of anger ; 
easilv provoked ; imtable. 

Irasoibly, (i-ras'e-ble) adv. In an irascible manner. 
Irate, (rrat) a. [L. iratut, angry, from irmei, to be 
angry.] Angry; incensed; enraged. [ment. 

Ire, (ir) n. [L. tva.] Anger; wrath; keen resent- 
Irefiul, (ir'fOol) a. Full of ire ; angi y ; wroth. 

Xrefuliy, (ir'foOl-le) adv. In a wrathful or angry manner. 
Ireniofu, (i-ren'ik-al) a. [G. cimie, peace.] Peaceful; 
desirous of or promoting peace. 

Irenicon, (i-ren'ik-on) «. [G. eirene^ peace.] A pro- 
position or measure for peace. 

Xridesoenoe, (i-i^-des'ens) n. Exhibition of colours like 
those of the rainbow. 

Zridesoentt (I-re-dea'ent) a. [L. iris, iridis, the rain- 
bow.] Having colours like the rainbow’. 

Iridium, (i-rid'e-um) n. fL. iris, iridis, the rain- 
bow, in allusion to the iridescence of some of its 
solutions.] An elementary metallic substance, found 
in the ore of platinum, or combined with osmium. 
Iris, (i'ris) n. [L. iris, G. iris, the rainbow.] The rain- 
bow; — an appearance resembling the rainbow;— a 
coloui'ed membrane at the anterior part of the eye, 
and perforated by a circular opening called the pupil ; 
— a genus of bulbous or tuberous rooted x)lants. 

Irish, (i'rish) a. Pertaining to or produced in Ireland. 
Irish, (rrish) n, A native or iiihabitaut of Ireland : — 
the language of the Irish. [to the Irish. 

IriahUm, ( i'rish-izm) n. A mode of speaking i>eculiar 
Irk, (§rk) v. t. [A.-S. carg, Ger. nrg, bad.] To weary ; 
to give pain to— used impersonally. 

Irksome, (grk'sum) a. ‘Wearisome ; tiresome ; giving 
uneasiness ; — tedious ; — troublesome ; burdensome ; 
annoying. [manner. 

Irksomely, (grk'sum -le) adv. In a %vearisome 
Irksomeness, (grk'sum-nes) n. Tediousness; weari- 
someness. 

Iron, (i'urn) n. [A.-S. Iren, Go. eisam, Icel. jam, W. 
haiam.} One of the metallic elements, it is hard, 
and very malleable when hot, and oxidizes under 
moisture. It is very widely diffused, and the most 
useful of all the metals ; — an instrument or utensil 
made of iron; — pi. Fetters; chains; manacles; 
hand-cuffs. 

Iron, (i'um) a. Made of iron ; — ^resembling iron in 
colour ; — like iron in hardness, strength, &c ; hence, 
robust ; vigorous ; — stem ; severe. 

Iron, (i'um) v. t. To smooth with a heated flat-iron ; — 
to shackle with irons ; to fetter or hand-cuff ; — ^to fur- 
nish or arm with iron : — imp. & pp. ironed ; ppr. 
ironing. [or surrounded with rocks. 

Iron-bound, (fum-hound) a. Bound with iron ; — ^faced 
Iron-elod, (rurn-klad) n. A vessel xirepared for naval 
warfare by having the parts above water plated with 
iron. [castings from iron. 

Iron-founder, ( i' urn- found 'er) n. One who makes 
Iron-foundry, (i'um-found're) n. Place where iron is 
smelted, puddled, or cast. [ing; cruel. 

Iron-hewted, (rum-hirt'ed) a. Hard-hearted ; unfeel- 
Ironioel, (i-ron'ik-al) a. Pertaining to, containing, or 
expressiiig irony expressing one thing and meaning 
theoxmottte. i 

Iroaieiuy, [i-rou'ik-al-le) adv. By way of irony. I 
.troa-mehi^, (i'um-mung-ggr) n. A dealer in iron ; 
wares or hardware. 

Iron-mould, (I'um-mdld) n. A spot on linen or other 
. like lahrio by omitactuf rusty iron with the oloth when 
moist <»rdMnp «lso iron rust. 


Iron-shod, (i'um-shod) a. Shod with iron. 

Iron-smith, (i'um-smith) it. A worker in iron;^ 
blacksmith ; locksmith, dsc. 

Iron-work, (i'um-wurk) n. Any thing made of iron . 
pi. A furnace where iron is smelted, or a forge, rolliug- 
miJl, or foundry, where it is made into heavy work. 
Irony, (i'um-e) a. Made or consisting of iron ; pai-tak- 
ing of iron ;— resembling iron ; hard. 

Irony, (i'run-e) n. [L. iroma, G. eirbneia, from eirein, 
to speak. ] A kind of ridicule which exposes the errmu 
or faults of others by seeming to adopt, approve, or 
defend them. 

Zzradiance, (ir-ra'de-ans) n. Emission of rays of light ; 
— effiilgence ; — beams of light emitted ; lustre ; 
splendour ; dazzling light : — also irradiancy. 

Irra^te, (ir-ra'de-at) v. t. [L. irradiare, from in and 
radius, beam, ray.] To cast a bright light upon; to 
brighten ; — to enlighten intellectually ; to illuminate ; 
—to animate by light or heat ;— to decorate with glit- 
tering ornaments; — v.i. To emit rays; to shine 
upon : — imp. & irradiated ; ppr. irradiating. 
Ixra^ate, (ir-ra'de-at) a. Adorned with brightness or 
gli ttering ornaments. » 

Irradiation, (ir-ra-de-a'shun) n. Act of emitting beams 
of light ; — illumination ; brightness ; — intellectual 
light ; mental enlightenment. 

Ifrational, (ir-rash'un-al) a. [L. in and rationalis, from 
ratio, reason.] Not rational; void of reason or under- 
standing ; — contrary to reason ; absurd ; — foolish ; 
unreasonable. 

Irrationality, (ir-rash-un-al'e-to) n. Want of reason or 
the powei-s of understanding. 

Irrationally, (ir-rash'un-al-le) adv. Without reason ; in 
a manner contrary to reason ; absurdly. 

Irreclaimable, (ir-rO-klam'a-hl) a. \In and reclaimable , ] 
Incapable of being reclaimed ; lost beyond recovery ; 
—incapable of being recalled from sinful habits or 
vice ; incorrigible. [able manner. 

Irreclaimably, (ir-re-kliim'a-ble^ adv. In an iri'eclaim- 
Inreconcilable, (ir-rek-on-sil'a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
reconciled or aiipeased ; implacable ; — incapable ctf 
being made to agree or hai’monize; — incongruous; 
incompatible ; inconsistent. 

Irreooncilableness, (ir-rek-on -sil'a-hl-nos) n. The quality 
of being irreconcilable ; incongruity ; incompatibility. 
Irreconcilably, (ir-rek-on-sira-ble) adv. In a manner 
that precludes reconciliation. 

Irrecoverable, (ir-re-kuv'er-a-bl) a. Not capable of 
being recovereil, remedied, or regained ; — ^in-eparable ; 
irretrievable ; irremediable. 

Irrecoverably, (ir-rC-kuv'§r-a-hlo) adv. In an irrecover- 
able manner ; beyond recovery. 

Inredeemable, (ir-re-dem'a-bl) a. Not redeemable;— 
not subject to he pai<l at the nominal value, as a note 
or bill of indebtedness. [redeemable. 

Irredeemably, (ir-re-dem'a-ble) adv. So as not to be 
Lreducible, (ir-re-dus'e-hl) a. Incapable of being re- 
duced, or brought into a diATerent state of form of 
expression. 

Irrefragable, (ir-ref'ra-ga-bl) a. [L. and refragari, 
irom frangey'e, to break.] Incaimblo of being refuted 
or thrown ; undeniable ; — ^incontrovertible ; unanswer- 
able ; indisputable. 

Irrefragablv, (ir-ref'ra-ga-ble) adv. With certaility 
beyond refutation ; incontrovertibly. 

Irrefutable, (ir-re-fut'a-bl) a. Incaimble of being re- 
futed or disproved. 

Irregular, (ir-reg'u-ler) a. [F. irrSgulier, from h. in 
and regula, rule, order.] Not regular ; not according 
to common form or rules ; unsystematic ; immethodi- 
cal ; — not according to established principles or Cus- 
toms ; anomalous ; not conformable to the ordinkey 
laws of nature ; abnormal ; — not straight, as a line ; 
crooked; eccentric ;— contrary to the rules of ifrt,; 
extravagant ; — deviating from moral law or principle : 
vicious; — ^having no fixed principle 4»r action; 
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changeable; — deviating from the oidinaxy 
farm in rosp^ to the inflectioiial tennioations of 
nouna and verbs ; — disorderly ; 'wild ; intemperate ; 
inordinate. [regular service or army. 

Irregttlaxy (ir-reg'd-ler) n. A soidder who is not in the 
Irregularily, (ir-reg-d-lir'e-te) n. State of being irre- 
gular ; deviation from established form, custom, or 
rule deviation from moral rectitude ; an act of vice. 
Irregidarly, (ir-reg'u-lgr-le) adv. Without rule, method, 
or order. [relations ; unconnected. 

Irrelative, (ir-rel'a-tiv) a. Not relative; without mutual 
Irrelevancy, (ir-rel'e-van-se) n. Quality of not being 
applicable, or of not serving to aid and support. 
foMevant, (ir-rel'o-vant) a. Not relevant ; not appli- 
cable or pertinent. manner. 

Itrelevantiy, (ir-rel'5-vant-le) «c?v. In an irrelevant 
Irreligion, (ir-r5-lij'un) «. Want of religion or contempt 
of it: — ungodliness: worldlincss ; wickedness ; impiety. 
Irreligious, (ir-re>lij'e-ns) o. Destitute of religion ; 

impious ; ungodly ; — profane ; wicked. 

Lreiigiously, (ir-re-lij'e-us-le) adv. With impiety ; 
wickedly. [cured, corrected, or redress^. 

Irremediable, (ir-re-me'de-add) «. Not to ho remedied. 
Irremediably, (ir-r6-me'de-a-ble) adv. In a manner or 
degree that precludes remedy, ciu'e, or correction. 
Iiremissible, (ir-ro-mis'e-hl) a. That can not ho passed 
hy or forgiven ; unpardonable. 

Irremovable, (ir-re-moov'a-bl) a. That can not be 
moved or changed ; fixed ; unalterable that cjin not 
be removed from office : indeposable. 

Irremovably, (ir-re-m06v'a-ble) adv. So as not to 
admit of removaL [of being irrepamble. 

Irreparability, (ir-rep*ar-a*bil'e-te) n. Quality or state 
Irreparable, (ir-rep'ar-a-bl) a. That can not be repaired 
or mended ; incurable ; — that can not be recovered or 
regained; irretrievable; irrecoverable. 

Irreparably, (ir-rep'ar-a-ble) adv. In an irreparable 
manner * beyond cure or recoveiy. 

Lrepealable, (ir-re-pCl'a-bl) a. Not capable of being 
repealed. f of roiwail. 

Inepealably, (ir-re-pel'a-ble) adv. Beyond tho jiower 
Irreprehensible, (ir-rep-ro-hens'e-bl) a. Nt)t reprehen- 
sible ; not to be blamed or censured ; free from fault. 
Irrepressible, (ir-rg-pres'e-bl) a. Not capable of being 
. repressed. 

Irrepressibly, (ir-re-pres'e-ble) adv. In a manner or 
degree that can not be repressed. 

Irreproachable, (ir-re-i)roch'a-bl) a. Incapable of 
being justly reproached ; free from blame; upright; 
innocent. 

Irreproachably, (ir-re-proch'a-ble) adv. In a manner 
not to deserve reproach ; blamelessly. 

Irreprovable, (ir-re-proov'a-bl) n, Incaiiable of being 
justly reproved , blameless : upright. 

Ineprovably, (ir-r§-pr66v'a-ble) adv. So as not to bo 
liable to reproof or blame. 

Irresistanoe, (ir-re-zist'ans) n. Forbearance to resist; 
passive submission. (irresistible. 

Irresistibility, <ir-re- 2 i 8 t-e-bil'e-to) 7l. Quality of being 
Irresistible, (ir-re-zist'e-bl) a. Incapable of being suc- 
cessfully resistefl. 

Irresistibly, (ir-re-zist'e-blo) adv. In a manner not to 
be suocessfolly resisted or oimosod. 

Irresolute, (ir-rez'o-lut) a. Infinn or inconstant in 
purpose ; undecided ; undetermined ; — given to doubt ; 
wanting decision ; wavering ; — unstable ; unsteatiy. 
Irresolutely, (ir-rez'6-lut-le) adv. Without firniness of 
mind ; without decision. [irresolution. 

Irresoluteness, (ir-rez'o-lut nes) n. Want of resolution ; 
Irresolution, (ir-rez-o-lu'shun) n. Want of firm deter- 
mination or decision; — fluctuation of mind; vacillation. 
Irrea^vable, (ir-re-zolv'a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
resolved. [regard. 

Irrespeotive, (ir-re-spekt'iv) a. Not having respect or 
Irreipeetiveiy, (ir-re-spektTv-le) adv. Without regard ; 
not takiDg cizoaznstaiioes into oonsideratioxi. 


Irrespirable, fir-re-spir'a-bl) a. tlnflt fbr respiration. 
IrresponsibiUty, (ir-re-spous-e-bil'e-te) n. Want of w • 
spousibility. 

Imsponsible, (ir-re-spons'e-bl) a. Not responsible ', 
not liable or able to answer for consequences. 
Irresponsibly, (ir-re-spons'e-ble) adv. Bo as not to be 
responsible or accountable. 

Irretrievable, (ir-ie-trSv'a-bl) a. Incapable of recovery 
or repair incurable ; irreparable ; irrecoverable. 
Irretrievably, (ir-r6-trSv'a-ble) adv. In a manner not 
to be retrieved ; irreparably. [vealed. 

Irrevealable, (ir-ro-vel'a-bl) a. Incapable of b^ng re- 
Irreverence, (ir-rev'gr-ons) n. Want of duo regard or 
respect; — want of veneration and holy fear toward 
the l)Ging, name, and laws of God ; — a careless, 
impious, scofiing state of mind. 

Irreverent, (ir-rovVr-ent) a. Not reverent ; not entor- 
faiining or manifesting duo regal’d to the Supreme 
Being ; — wanting in respect to superiors proceeding 
fronj or expressive of irreverence. [manner. 

Irreverently, (ir-rov'er*ent-lo) adv. In an irrevei*ent 
Irreversible, (ir-re-vers'e-bl) a. Incapable of being ro- 
vemed ; — irrevocable ; unchangeable. 

Irreversibly, (ir-r»~-ver8'e-blo) adv. In a manner which 
precludes reversal or repeal. 

Irrevocable, (ir-rev'6-ka-bl) a. Incapable of being re- 
called or revoked. 

Irrevocably, (ir-rev'o-ka-ble) «dv. Beyond recall; in 
a mannoi- precluding recall or reversion. 

Irrigate, (ir-re-gat') v. t. (L. irriffare, irrigaiumt from 
hi and rigare, to water.] To wet; to moisten; — to 
water, as land, by causing a stream to flow upon and 
over it:— iwp. & pp. irrigated; ppr. irrigating. 
Irrigation, (ir-re-ga'shnn) v. Act of watering or 
moistening; vxpcciallgy the operation of causing water 
to flow over lands for nourishing plants. 

&riguou8, (ir-rig'u-us) a. [L. irriguus.} Watered ; 
watery ; moist. [scorn ; derision. 

Zrrision, (ir-rizhTin) n. The act of laughing at another ; 
Irritability, (ir-rit-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being easily 
irritated ; — a healthful vibil susceptibility of the influ- 
ence of natural, medicinal, and mechanical agents 
a morbid or excessive susceptibility of tho muscular 
or nervous tissues. 

Irritable, (ir'rit-a-bl) a. Capable of being irritated ; — 
easily inflamed or exasperated, as tenrper ; — susceptible 
of heat or action, as animal organism ; — susceptible of 
contraction, as the muscular fibres. 

Irritably, (ir'rit-a-ble) adv. In an irritable manner. 
Irritant, (ir'rit-ant) a. [L. irritam.] Irritating. 
Irritant, (ir'rit-ant) n. That which irritates ; that 
which in any way causes i)ain, heat, or tension. 
Irritate, (ii*'rit-at) v. t. (L. irritare, from in ai»d ira, 
wrath.] To excite heat and redness in, as the skin or 
flesh of living animal bodies, as by ftiction : — to in- 
crease the action or violence of ; — to excite anger in ; 
to tease ;— to exasperate ; to provoke : — hnp, pp. 

irritated; pjrr. irritating. 

Irritation, (ir-rit-u'shun) n. Act of irritating ; excite- 
ment of anger or i)a88ion ; provocation ; exasperation ; 
anger; — the act of exciting heat, redness, action in 
the skin or flesh by friction or external stimulus a 
morbid senstition or action, or both in conjunction, 
produced by natural, medicinal, or mechanical ageuta 
Irritative, (ir'rit-O.t-iv) a. Serving to excite or irritate ; 
— accompanied with or produced by increased action. 
Irritatory, (ir'rit-di-tor-e) a. Exciting; producing 
irritation. 

Irruption, (ir-rup'shun) n. [L. hruptio, from imim- 
pere, to break in, from in and rwnpere, to break or 
burst.] A breaking or sudden, violent rosxJng into a 
place a sudden invasion or incursion. 

Irruptive, (ir-mpt'iv) a. Rushing in or upon. 

Is, (iz) v.i. [A.-B. 18 , Go. ist, allied to L. ett, G. esti] 
ITie third person cdi^lar of the suhetantive verb in 
the indicative mood, present tense. 





(idi'nia<el4t) n. A desoeudant of lafamael, 
the aon of Abtah^. 

3binglAM, (!^sdng>gias) n. [That is^ ice-glam, from icing, 
ioe, and glass,} A aomi-tiauaparent, whitish form of 

C liinie, chiefly prepared from the sounds or air- 
ders of vainous species of sturgeuiis ; — sheets of 
mica— popularly so called. 

Islam, (is'hun) n. [A isldm, obedience to the will of 
God, from salama, to submit to God.] The religion 
nrf Mohammed, and also the whole body of those who 
profess it throughout the world. 

Islamism, (is'lam-izm) n. The faith or creed of the 
Mohammedans; Mahometanism. [hammedan. 

Zslamitic, (is-lam-it'ik) a. I'ertaining to Islam ; Mo- 
Island, (iOand) n. [L. insula, from in and salnm, the 
sea, A.-S. ealond, Oer. eiloMd.] A tract of land sur- 
rounded by water a large, floating mass resembling 
an island. 

Islander, (iland-gr) n. An inhabitant of an island. 

Isle, (U) n. [F. isle. It. isola, L. insula.] An island, 
Islet, (i'let) n. [Diminutive of A little isle. 

Iso, (rso). [G.] A prefix signifying equality or co- 
ordination. 

Isoohromatio, (i-so-kro-mat'ik) a. [0. isos, equal, and 
chrOina, colour.] Having the same colour. 

Isoohronal, (i-sO'kron-id) a. [G. isochron os, from isos, 
equal, and chronos, time. ] Unifoim in time ; of equal ' 
time ; performed in equal times : — also hochro/ious. 
Isoohronism, (i-s6'kron-izm) n. The state or quality of 
being uniform in time, or performed in equal tim^ — 
said of a pendulum in its vibrations, &c. 

Isogeotherm, (i-s6-j«'6-thcrm) n. [O. isos, equal, ge, 
earth, and thei'^ne, heat.] An imaginary line passing 
beneath the earth’s surface tlnough points havong the 
same mean temperature. 

Isolate, (is'o-lat) v. t. [It. isolare, from isola, L. insula, 
island.] To place in a detached situation ; to place by 
itself ; to insulate ; — to separate from other substances; 
to obtain in a pure state '.—imp. pp. isolated; pp?*. 
isolating. 

Isolation, (is-o-hVshnn) n. Shite of being isohited. 
Isomeric, (i-so-mer'ik) a. [G. isos, equal, and nieros, 
part.] Consisting of the same elements, and in the 
same proportions, but witli different properties. 
Isomensm, (i-sora'er-izm) n. An identity of elements 
and of atomic proportions, with a difl’ereiico in tho | 
physical form or chemical qualities. I 

Isometric, (i-so-met'rik) a. |G. isos, equal, and metron, 
measure.] Fertaiuiug to, or characterized hy, equality 
of measure. 

Isomorphism, (I-so-mor'fizm) n. [G. isos, equal, and 
morpM, form.] A similarity of crystalline form with 
difference of composition or atomic proportion. 
Isoperimetiy, (i-so-per-im'et-re) n. The science of figuros 
having equal jwrimeters or boundaries. 

Isopod, (i’so-pod) n. [G. isos, equal, and po\is, podos, 
foot.] A species of crustaceans whose legs are alike on 
each side. 

Isosceles, (i-sos'se-lez) a. [G. isos, equal, and skdos, 
leg, I.- isosceles.] Having two legs or 
sides that are equal— said of a triangle. 

Isotherm, (fso-therm) n. [G. isos, equal, 

. and tkemii, heat.] An im^inary line 
over the earth’s surface jjassing through 
points having the same mean annual 
temperature. 

Isothermal, (i-so-thenn'al) a. Having 
equal heat or uniform temperature. Isosceles. 
JSs^ite, (Jz'ra-el-it) n. A descendant of Isniel or 
Jacob; a Jew. , [Jeuish; Hebrew. 

Israelitish, fiz-ra-el-It'ish) a. Pertainiug to Israel; 
IsstmUe, (ish'Od-at-bl) a. [From issue.] Capable of 
being issued. 

Issue, n. [F. isdr, eissir, L. exire, to go out] 

Act of b^ing or flowing out ; a moving out of any 
iZMlosea place; egress; exit; — means of passage; 


outlet;— act of sending oUt; delivery ;— the whole 
number sent out at one time ; edition ;— event ; ocm- 
sequence ; — result ; end ; termination ; conclusion 
progeny ; oflQspring ; produce or profit of land or other 
property a morbid disohaige from the body; flux of 
blood ; flow of pus ; — ^a fontanel ; an artificial vent to 
promote the discharge of purulent matter in law, 
the 8i>ecific point in a suit between two parties needing 
to be determined ; a question of law determined by 
the court ; a question of fact determined by a jury. 
Issue, (ish'66) V. i. To pass or flow out ; — ^to go out; to 
rush out to proceed, as from a source ; — ^to spring 
out of, as progeny ; — to be produced, as an effect ; to 
result ; — to grow from ; to accrue, as interest or rents ; 
— ^to come to a iwint iu fact or law, on which the 
parties join and rest tho decision of the cause; — to 
close ; to end ; to terminate ; — v. t. To send out ; to 
put itjto circulation, as notes ; — to deliver for use, as 
provisions from a store ; — to proclaim or set forth 
with authority, as an order or writ: — imp. & pp. 
issued; ppr. issuing. 

Isthmian, (ist'me-an) a. Pertaining to an isthmus, 
i Isthmus, (ist'mus) n. [L,, G. isthmos,] A nock or 
I narrow strip of land hy which two continents are 
1 conncjcted, or by which a peninsula is united to tho 
I main land. 

I It (it) pron. [A.-S. hit, L. id, Skr. it.] An impersonal 
I ])ronoun, usually regarded as a demonstrative, but 
properly the neuter of he, and api>liod to objects with- 
out sox, to tilings, or to persons treated as things a 
substitute for any word of the neuter gender ; — a 
substitute for the state or condition of a person or 
affair ; — the nominative case to an impersonal verb ; — 
the nominative to is or was, follow ed by a personal 
jironoun or name of a person. 

Italian, (it-tal'yan) a. Of or pertaining to Italy, its 
inhabitants, or their language. 

Italian, (it-tal'yan) n. A native or naturalized inhabi- 
tant of Italy ; — the language used in Italy or by the 
Italians. 

Italianism, (it-tal'yan-izmj n. A woi*d, phrase, or 
idiom, x>eculiar to tho Italians ; an italicism. 
Italianize, (it-tal'yan-iz) v. i. To play the Italian ; to 
I speak Italian : — imj>. & Italianized ; jpjM’.italiajiizing. 

Itcdic, (it-tal'ik) a. llelating to Italy, 
i Italics, (it-tal'iks) n. Italic letters or characters, as the 
letters in which this clause is printed. 

Italicize, (it-tal'e-siz) v. t. To write or print in Italic 
characters : — imp. & pp. italicised ; ppr. italioising. 
Itch, (ich) w. [A.-S. gictha, g-icenes, itcliing, scab.] A 
cutaneous disease forming small w'atery pustules with 
a sense of irritation, and tendency to scratch the part 
iiffectwl — formerly supposed to ho generated by a para- 
sitic insect ;— the sensation occasioned by the disease ; 
a constant irritating desire for novelty. 

Itch, (ich) V. i. To feel a jiarticular uneasiness in tho 
skin, which inclines the person to scratch tho part ; — 
to have a constant desu-e or teasing inclination ; to 
covet ; to desire, as bribe or gift : — imp. & pp, itohod ; 
ppr. itching. 

Itchiness, (ich'e-nes) n. State of being itchy. 

Itchy, (icli'e) a. Infected with the itch. 

Item, (i'teni) adv. [L.] Also ; at tho same time. 

Item, (I'toin) n. An Jirticle ; a separate particular ili 
an account. 

Item, (i'tem) v. t. To make a note or memorandum of. 
Iterate, (it'er-flt) v. t. [L. iterure, iferatum, from itenem, 
again.] To utter or do a second time; to repeat; — 
imp. & pp. iterated ; ppr. iterating. 

Iteration, (it-gr-a'slmn) n. Kecital or performance a 
second time ; repetition. 

Iterative, (it'er-at-iv) a. Bepeating. [place. 

Ztineranoy, (i-tin'er-an-se) n. A ]^ing from place to 
Ittnerant, (i-tin'er-ant) a. [L. itinerant, from iter, 
itineris, a walk, way, journey.] Fassixig or tmv^libg 
about a cou^txy ; wandering. 




jHinoraitiy ^-tin'er*aiit) n. One who tral^ from place 
to particalarly a pzeaeher; one who is unsettled, ' 

ItineranUy, (i-tiii''§r-aiit^) adv* In an unsettled or 
wandering manner. 

Itin^nuy, (i-tin'jjr-ar-e) n. An account of travels, or a 
register of places and distances as a guide to travellers. 

Itinerary, (i-tm'§i>ar-e) a. Travelling; passing from 
place to place, or done on a journey. 

Itinerate, (i-tin'gr-at) v.i. [L. itinm'are, to make a 
journey.] To travel from place to place, particularly 
for the purpose of preaching, lecturing, &c. ; — imp, & 
pp. itinerated; ppr. itineratmg. 

Itself, (it-self 0 pron. The neuter reciiuocal i>ronoun, or 
substitute applied to tilings ; tlie reflective fonn of it. 

Ivory, fi'v6-re) n. [L. chorcus, made of ivory, from 
ebur, eboris, ivory, from Egyptian elephant, Skr, 
The hard, white, opacxue, hne-grained sub- 


stance constituting the tusks of the elephant ;~-any 
white organic structure reeembling Ivory :-~4;he teeth. 

Ivory, (i'v6-re) a. Hade of ivoiy ;--<hard and smooth, 
like ivory. 

Ivory-bla», (i'v5-re-blak) 7u A kind of charccNti in 
powder, made by charring ivory or bonea 

Ivy, (i've) n. [A.-S. An epiphytic climbing plant, 
common ih Europe. Its leaves ore dork, smooth, 
shining, and five-pointed ; the flowers yellowish and 
small ; the berries black or yellow. 

Ivy-gum, (i've-gum) n. A reziii that exudes from the 
trunk of the ivy-tree. [covered with ivy. 

Ivy-mantled, (rvo-man-tld) a. Overgrown with ivy ; 

Izard, (iz'ard) n. The wild goat of the Pyrenean 
mountains. 

Izzard, (iz'aml) «, [Ihrobahly a corruption of 8 hurd.} 
The letter s— formerly so called. 


J (ja) is the tenth letter and seventh articulation or 
consonant of the English alphabet, to which it 
has been added in modern days, the letter i being 
written foimerly in words where J is now used. The 
English sound of this letter, wiiich is precisely the 
same as that of g so/tf as in genius^ may be very nearly 
expressed by dzh. 

Jaai-goat, (ja'al-got) lu A species of goat or ibex found 
in the mountains of Abyssinia, Upper Egypt, and 
Mount Sinai. 

Jabber, (jahgr) v. i. [D. gahhcm^ F. jaboler, Eng. gahf 
gibe.] To chatter; to prate; to talk rapidly or indis- 
tinctly; — v.t. To utter rapidly or indistinctly; to 
blurt out confusedly or incoherently ; — imp. h pp. 
Jabbered ; ppr. jabbering. [of words. 

J i,bber, (jaVer) n. Rapid talk, with indistinct utterance 
Jaoohus, (jak'^us) n. The squirrel monkey of South 
America. 

Jaoent, (ja'sent) a. [L. jaeens, ppr. of JacerCf to lie.] 
Lying at full length. 

Jack, (jak) n. [F. Jacques, James.] A nickname or 
diminutive of John ;— -a saucy or , 
paltry fellow; an upstart; — a 
playing card marked with the 
figure of a servant ; the knave ; 

—a sailor; a tar; — a menial; a 
Ud an instrument to pull off 
boots ; hoot-jack ; — a poi'tahle 
machine for raising heavy weights 
to a small height, consisting of 
an endless screw working into a Union Jack, 
worm wheel, and turned by a handle or winch ; — a 
small engine for turning a kitclien spit the male of 
certain animals ; — leathern cup or drinking horn ; — 
a small howl tlmown out as a mark to the Ixiwlers ; a 
tee, (Norm. F, jacgue, Gor. jacke.] A coat of mail ; 
a jerkin or huff coat worn over armour. [Carih.j A 
tree, or the fruit of a tree, allied to the bread fruit- 
tree;— an ensign, pennon, or flag. Union Jack, the 
British naval colours, composed of a field of blue, 
bearing St. George’s cross and St. Andrew’s, both of 
which are red, with a margin of white ; in the yacht 
or merchant service the field is red. 

Jaok-a-dandy, (jak'a-dand-e) n. A little, foppish, im- 
pertinent fellow. 

Jackal, (jak'awl) n. [Per. shfigdl, Skr. srigdUi.] A 
carnivorous animal of India and Persia, allied to the 
wolf It is gregarious and nocturnal in its habits, 
and remarkable for its piercing wail. 

Jackanapes, (jakVnaps) n. [Eng-, jack and ape.] A 
monkey; an ape a coxcomb ; an impertinent fellow. 
Jackass, (j^^as) n. The male of the ass ;— a dolt ; 
a blockhead. 


Jack-boots, (jak'b66ts) n.pl. Large boots reaching 
above the knee, and serving to protect the leg. 

Jackdaw, (jak'daw) h. A native biid of the genua 
CorriLs, extremely thievish and mischievous — ^it is 
easily tamed and taught to imitate sounds or words. 

Jacket, (jak'et) n. [¥. ^aquette.] A short, close gai*- 
ment, extending downward to the hips. 

Jack-ketch, (jak'kech) oi. A public executioner or 
hangman. [the pocket. 

Jack-knife, ( jak'nif) n. A largo strong clasp-knife for 

Jack-of-all-txudes, (jak'of-awi-trudz) n. One tvW'can 
turn his hand to any thing. 

Jack-plane, (jak'plfm) n. A piano of about eighteen 
inches long, used by joiners for coarse work. 

Jack-rafter, (jak'raf-tgr) n. A short rafter, used espe- 
cially in hip-roofs. 

Jack-staff, (jak'staf) n. A staff fixed on the bowsprit 
cat) of a ship, upon which the union jack is hoisted. 

Jack-towel, (jak 'tow -el) n. A long, endless towel 
placed upon a roller. 

Jacobin, (jak'o-hin) n. [So named from the place of 
meeting, which was the monastery of the JacoOines,] 
One of a society of revolutioniets in France in 1780 ; 
hence, a turbulent or factious demagogue. 

Jacobine, (jak'd-biii) n. A Uoimnicau friar a pigeon 
with a high tuft. 

Jacobite, (jak'd-bit) n. [1j. Jacobus, James.] A parti- 
san or adiicrent of James the Second, after he abdi- 
cated the throne, and of his descendants. 

Jacobite, (jak'd-hit) a. Pertaining to the partisans of 
James the Second of England also Jacohitic. 

Jacob’ s-ladder, (jri'kobz-liul-der) n. A X)lant having 
numerous flowers of a blue or wliite colour, somewhat 
drooping ;— a rope-ladder, with wooden stops, for going 
aloft. 

Jacob’ B-staff, (ja'kobz-staf) n. A pilgrim's staff;— a 
staff concealing a dagger; — a kind of astrolabe. 

Jacobus, (ja-kd'hus) n. [L.] An English gold coin of 
the value of twenty-five shillings sterling, struck in 
the reign of James the First. 

Jaconet, (jak'd-net) n. [F. jaconas.] A thin muslin 
fabric for dresses, neck cloths, and the like. 

Jacquard, (jak'kard) n. [So named irom the inventor, 
Jacquard.] An apjwndage to a weaver’s loom ibr pro- 
ducing figured goods both in silk and cotton, and also 
for the weaving of caiipets. 

Jactitation, (jak-te-ti'shun) n. [L. jaeti tarCf jactare, 
to throw, boast.] Restlessness ; — vain boasting ; 
vaunting. 

Jaoulate, (jak'u-l5t) v. t. [L. jacut^iri, fi'om jaculum, 
dart, fi[*om jacere, to throw. ] To throw like a dart ; to 
throw out; to emit imp. & pp. jaoulated,* ppr, 
jaoiilatinff. j 
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jMoltttiioii, (jak<ii>l&'shu&) n. AcUon of darting or 
throtring, as niissile weamns. 

^aotcdatoi^, <jak'u-ia>tor>e; a. Darting out suddenly, 
or suddenly thrown out ; ejaculatory. 

lade, 0^) Oriental origin.] A hard stone of a 

dark-green colour, used for ornamental purposes. 

Iad6,(jad)«* [Pro vinoial Eng. paud, Scot, yaud.} A j 
mean or poor horse ;~<a mean woman ; a wench :~a 
young woman — ^in contempt. 

lide, (jad) V. t. To reduce to the condition of a jade ; 
to tire out; — ^to exhaust by excessire labour of any 
kind ; — weary ; harass ; — v. i. To become weary ; to 
sink ; to lose spirit & pp. jaded; ppr. lading. 

Jadish, (j&dlsh) a. Vicious ; bad ; like a jade un- 
chaste— applied to a woman. 

(jft?) [Scot, jag, a leather bag or wallet, a 
pocket.] A small load, as of hay or grain in the straw. 

Jag, (jag) 71. [W., Ir., & Gael, gag, cleft, chink.] A 

notch ; a ragged protuberance;— in botany, a cleft or 
division. 

lag, (jag) V. t To cut into notches or teeth like those 
of a saw ; to notch : — imp. & pp. jagged ; ppr. jagging. 

Jagged, (jag'ed) a. Having notches or teeth ; cleft ; 
mieven also jaggy. [unevenness. 

Jaggedness, (ja^ed-nes) n. Stote of being jagged; 

Jaguar, (jag'war) n. {Bxfa. jugodra.] A carnivorous 
animal of the genus Felu, marked with large dark 
circular spots, and closely resembling the ounce or 
panther in size and disposition. It is the largest 
feline quadrujjed in America, is found from Brazil to 
Texas, and is often called the American tiger. 

Jah, (jah) n. [H.] The Living One ; Jehovah. 

Jail, (jal) 71. [P. geole, Sp. jaula.l A prison ; a place 
for the confinement of persons arrested for debt or for 
crime : — also gaol. 

Jailer, ( jai'srl n. The keeper of a jail or prison. 

Jalap, ( jal'ap) n. [So called from Jalapa, whence it was 
first imported in 1610.] The root of a plant found in 
Mexico. It is much used in i^owder as a cathai-tic. 

Jalousy, (jaldds-C) n. [F.] A Venetian window blind : 
—also jalmsie. 

Jam, (jam) n. A mass of people crowded together; 
also, the pressure ft-om a crowd a conserve of fruit 
boiled in mass with sugar and water; — a kind of 
muslin dress worn in India. 

Jam, (jam) r. t. [Sans, yam.] To press ; to crowd ; to 
squeeze ti^ht ; to wedge in ’.—imp. & pp. jammed ; 


ppr. jammuigi 

Jamb, (jam) n. [F. jambe, It. gamba, leg, support.] 
A supporter or prop ; — the side-piece of a door, a fire- 
place, or other aperture in a building. 

Jane, (jan) n. A cotton fabric ; — a kind of fustian. 

Jangle, ( jang'gl) r. i. [D. jangelen, to chide, quarrel, 
Ger. zanken.] To sound harshly or discordantly, as 
belle out of tune ;— to bicker ; to wrangle ;— v. t. To 
cause to sound harshly, inhannoniously, or discor- 
dantly:— mp. pp. jangled; ppr. jangling. 

Jangle, (jan^gl) n. Discordant sound ; contention ; 
prate ; babble. 

Jangler, (j*ung'gler) n. A wrangling, noisy fellow. 

Janitor, (jan'e-tor) n. [L. janua, a door.] A door- 
keeper; a porter. 

Janiaary, (jan'e-zar-e) n. [Turk, yenitthdri, new sol- 
diers or troops.] A soldier of a privileged military 
class, which formed the nucleus of the Turkish infantry, 
but was suppressed in 1826. 

Janaenism, ( jau'sen-izm) n. The doctrine of Jansen in 
]»gard to free will and grace, opposed to that of the 
Jesuits. 

Janaenist, O&n'sen-ist^^n. Afollowerof Cornelius Jansen, 
a Boman Catholic Bishop of Ypres, in Flanders, who 
held views similar to those taught by Galvin respect- 
ing grace, limited atonement, and free will. 

January, (jan'd-ar-e) n, [L. JanuariM, from Janus, a 
Boman deity to whom this mouth was sacred.] The 
fizit month of the yeai*« 


Janus, (ja'nus) n. A deity of the ancient Bomams 
represented with two faces looking in opposite direo* 
tions— his temple was open in time of war, and closed 
in time of peace. 

Japan, (ja-panO 71. [From the country so called.] Work 
‘ varnished and figured in the manner practised by the 
natives of Japan the peculiar variiish or Issuer 
used in japanning metallic or other articles. 

Japan, (ja-pan') v. U To cover with a thick coat of 
hard, brilliant varnish ; — to black and gloss, as in 
blacking shoes or boots : — imp. & pp. japanned ; ppr.. 
Japanning. [its inhabitants. 

Japanese, ( ja-pan-ez') a. Of or pertaining to Japan or 
Japanese, (ja-pan-ez') n. A native or inhabitant of 
Jajian ; in the plural, the people of Japan; — the 
language of the iTcople of Japan. 

Japajmer, (ja-pan'er) n. One who varnishes in the 
manner of the Japanese, or one skilled in the art. 

Jar, (jar) v. i. [Ger. kerran, L. gaiTire, to chatter, 
prate.] To give forth a sliort rattle or tremulous 
sound ; to vibrate hai-shly or discordantly ; — to clash ; 
to interfere ; — to be inconsistent with ; to disagree ;— 
V. t. To cause tc> tremble ; to shake : — imp. & pp. 
Jarred ; pjn'. jarring. 

Jar, (jar) n. A rattling vibration of sound ; a harsh 
noise; collision; angry strife; — clash of interest or 
opinions ; discord ;— state of a door half open. 

Jar, (jar) n. [Per. & A. jarrah, jar, ewer.] A vessel, 
as of earth or glass, with a large belly and narrow 
mouth; — the measure of what is contained in a jar. 
Jargon, (jarigun) n. [F. jargon. It. gergone.] Confused, 
unintelligible talk or language ; gabble ; gibberish ;— 
cant language ; slang. [ripens early. 

Jarg:onelle, (jar'gun-el) 7i. [R] A variety of pear which 
Jarringly, (jariing-le) adv. In a jaj-ring manner. 
Jas-hawk, (jas'hawk) n, A young hawk ; a coutitiction 
of eyas’hawk. 

Jasmine, (jas'miii) n. [A. & Per. jdsaman, jdsmtn.] 
A climbing plant, bearing flowers of a peculiarly 
fragrant odour : — also written jessamine. 

Jasper, (jas'per) n. [L., G. iaspis, A. yasheb, H. ydsh- 
2 >beh.] An opaque variety of quartz, of red, yellow, 
and other colours, easily polished, and manufactured 
into vases, seals, Sic. 

Jaundice, (jan'dis) 71. [F. jaunisse, from jaunc, yellow, 
from L. galbus.] A disease in its most common form 
' characterized by yellowness of the eyes, skin, and 
urine, .and supposed to be caused by a suffusion of the 
biliary secretions. 

Jaundiced, (jan'dist) a. Affected with the jaundice ; — 
prejudiced ; seeing with tliscoloured organs. 

Jaunt, (jant) r. t. [Scot, jaunder, F. jancer.] To 
ramble here and there ; to make an excursion ; to 
stroU : — imp. & pp. jaunted ; ppr. jaunting. 

Jaunt, (jant) n. An excursion; a ramble; a short 
journey for pleasure. 

Jauntily, (jan'te-le) adv. In a jaunty manner. - 
JauntinesB, (jan'te-nes) 71 . Quality of being jaunty; 
showinesB ; airiness. 

Jaunty, (jan'te) a. Airy; showy; finical; hence, 
affected or fantastical. 

Javanese, (ja'van-6z) 7i. A native or inhabitant of Java; 
laiij^age of Java ; in the plural, the people of Java 
Javmin, (javlin) n. [F. javeline.] A sort of spear 
about five feet and a half long, anciently used by 
horse or foot. 

Jaw, (jaw) n. [A modification of chaw, F. joue, the 
cheek.] The bone of the mouth in which the teeth 
are fixed ; hence, also, the bone with its teeth and 
covering ; in the plural, the mouth ; — scolding ; 
abusive clamour ; — any thing resembling the jaw of 
an animal in ^orm or action. ' 

Jaw-bone, (jaw'bori) 71. The bone of the jaw con- 
taining the teeth. 

Jaw-faU, (jaw'fawl) ti. Depression of the jaw ; hence^ 
depression of spints. 
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J»y, 0S)«- [P; gai, geaii Sp. gago^ gaya.} A rather 
showy oird of the genus Qan'ulue^ common in Europe, 
of red-brown colour above, and a faint yellow below, 
and having a low, erectile crest of feathers ;—a common 
American bird having the huger part of the feathery, 
of a brilliant sky-blue-called also blue-jay. 

Jealous, Oel'ws) V^.jaloux^ L. zelue, G. z^ios, emula- 
tion.] Suspicious ; apprehensive of rivaiship ; — uneasy 
under the fear that another may or has engaged the 
affections of one we love eager or anxious lor one’s 
rights or clainis ; hence, watchful ; vigilant ; — solicitous 
for the name or character of ; vi ndicatiug the honour of. 
Jealously, (jel'us-le) adv. With jealousy or suspicion; 
emulously. 

Jealousy, (jel'us-e) n. Quality of being jealous ; sus- 
picious fear or apprehension of riv^ship in cas^ 
nearly affecting one’s happiness; hence, vigilance; 
watchful ca}*e ; — solicitude for the litmour ot good 
name of; — holy indignation or displeasure with sin. 
Jean, (jan) n. A twilled cotton cloth. 

Jears, (jerz) n. pi. In nautical language, an asscmbhigo 
of tackles, by which the lower yards of a ship are 
hoisted or lowered. 

Jeer, (jer) v. i. [Gor. scherz, sport, jest,] To make a 
mock of some thing or person ; — v. t. To treat with 
sco^ or derision ; — scoff ; deride ; flout: — imp. & pp. 
Jeered; ppr. jeering. 

Jeer, (j5r) ri^ A railing remai'k or reflection; a scoff; 
taunt ; bitiiig jest ; flout ; gibe ; mock. 

Jeerer, (jerier) n. A scoffer ; a roller ; a scorner ; a 
mocker. 

Jehovah, (jo-ho'va) n. fll. hdudh, to be.] The Living 
One ; the “I am that I am.” [name of God. 

Jehovietio, (je-ho-vist'ik) a. Relating to Jehovah, as a 
Jehu, ( jeliu) n. [11.] One of the kings of Israel, notetl 
for his furious driving ; — a daring rider or driver ; — 
a coachman. 

Jejune, (j^joonO a. [L. jejunus, fasting,] Craving 
food; hungry; — wanting contents ; empty; vacant; — 
barren; dry; uninteresting. 

JejuUely, (je-joOnle) adv. In a jejune, barren manner. 
Jejuneness, (je-j60n'nes) n. Poverty ; penury ; — want 
of interesting matter in literary coinix>8ition ; baldness 
or diyness of style. 

Jelliea, (jellid) a. Brought to the consistence of jelly. 
Jelly, (jel'e) n. [F, gelee, from gelcr, to freeze.] Any 
viscous or glutinous substance ; a stiffened solution of 
gelatine, ^m, or the like ; — the inspissated juice of 
Iriiits boiled with sugar; — a trans))arent gelatinous 
substance, obtained by decoction of animal bodies, 
usually calves’ feet, seasoned with wine, lemon, 4rc., 
and stiffened with isinglass in a mould or shape for 
the table. 

Jelljf-fish, (jere-flsli) n. One marine species of radiate 
animals which have a jelly-like appearance. 

Jennet, (jen'net) n. A sniall »Spai)isn horse also gmel. 
Jenneting, (jen'net-ing) n. (Said to be cornipted from 
junetting, an apple ripe in June, or at St. Jean.] A 
species of early apple. 

Jenny, (jen'ne) n. [Corruption of gin, a contraction 
ot engine.] A machine for spinning, moved by water 
or steam, and used in manufactories. 

Jeopard, (jep'ard) v. t To put in danger ; to expose to 
loss or injury -risk ; peril ; endanger ’.—imp. <fc pp. 
Jeoparded ; ppr. jeoparding. 

Jeopardous, (jep'ard-us) a. Exposed to danger ; peril- 
ous ; hazardous. 

Jeopardy, (jep-&rd'e) n. [F. jeu partic, an even game.] 
Exposure to death, loss, or injury ;— danger ; peiil; 
has^d; risk. 

Jerboa, (j§r-bo'a) n. [A. yerbba, yarbiXa.] A small, 
jumping, rodent animal of the genus Dipus, having 
very long hind legs and a long tail. It burrows in the 
ground. 

Jereed, (je-redr) n. A blunt javelin used by the Turks, 
especWy in their mock flghts also written jerid. 


Jeremiad, (jer-e-mi'ad) n, [Fium Jt^remiak^ the pro- 
phet.] A tale of grief, sorrow, or oomplaiut ; a dolelbl 
storv ; lamentation. 

Jericho, (jer'ik-6) n. A town in Palestine used 
colloquially for any place of indeflnite distance. 

Jerk, (jerkl v. t. [0. Eng. girk, a rod, to beat ; loel. 
jarki, a kick.] To throw with a quick and suddenly 
arrested motion ; to give a sudden pull, twitch, 
tlirust, or push to cut into thiii slices or strips, and 
dry in the sun ;— v. i. To make a sudden motion ; 
to start quickly ; to move by starts .-—also yerk 
imp. &, pp. jerked ; jipr. jerkinr. 

Jerk, (jerk) n. A short, sudden thrust, push, or twitch ; 
a motion suddenly arrested ; — a spring ; a bound. 
Jerkin, (j§rk'in) n. [Diminutive of D. jurk, a frock.] 
A jacket ; a kind of short coat or close waistcoat. 
Jerky, (jerk'e) a. Fitful ; going or moving by starts. 
Jersey, Ocr'zc) n. [From the ishind so called.] The 
finest of wiK)l separated from the rest ; also, fine yarn 
of wool : — a kinti of jacket of coarse woollen cloth. 
Jess, (jes) n. (Iv. jactus, from jacerc, to throw.] A 
short strap of leather or silk tied round the legs of a 
hawk, to fasten it to the wrist. 

Jessamine, ( jes'a-min) n. A plant of ceiinin species of 
the genus jasmine. 

Jessant, (jos'ant) a. Shooting forth or springing up, 
in heraldry, as lions or other animals from a fesse. 
Jest, (jest) n. (O. Eng. jeM and gest.] A joke ; some- 
thing done or said in order to amuse ; something 
ludicrous meant to excite laughter; — the olyect <m 
laughter or sport ; a laughing-stock. 

Jest, (jest) V. t. To malce merriment by words or 
actions ; to joke to utter what is not true in 8X)ort ; 
— to X)lay a part : — imp. & pp. jested ; ppr. jesting. 
Jester, (jest'gr) n. One given to jesting, siwrtive talk, 
and merry i)rank8 a buffoon ; a pemon formerly 
retained by ]>rinues to make sport for them. 

Jesting, (jest'ing) n. Joking ; si^ortive wit ; pleasantry; 
punning. [s^jortively. 

Jestingly, (jest'ing-le) adv. In fun ; not in earnest ; 
Jesuit, ( jez'u-it) n. One of a religious order founde<I by 
Ignatius Loyola, in 1534, under the title of The Society 
of Jesus ; — a crjifty person ; an iutviguor— on opiiro- 
brious use of the word. 

JesuitesB, (jez'u-it-es) 7?. Ono of an order of nuns 
established on the jirinciples of the Jesuits. 

Jesuitic, (jez-u-it'ik) a. Pertaining to the Jesuits, or 
to their principles ; — designing ; cunning ; deceitful ; — 
jirevaricating ; equivocal : — uIho jesuitical. 
Jesuitically, (jez u-it'ik-al-le) adv. In a Jesuitical 
manner; craftily; cunningly. 

Jesuitism, (jez'u-it-izm) n. The princiiJes and practices 
of the Jesuits cunning ; deceit ; decejitive practices 
to effect a i)ur[)ose. 

Jet, (jet) V. [F. jayet.] A variety of lignite, of a very 
compa<’-t texture, and velvet-black colour, and often 
wrought into toys, buttons, jewellery, Ac. 

Jet, (jet) n. [Ij. jactus, from jacere, jactum, to throw.] 
A sudden rush, as of water from a pipe, or. of flame 
from an orifice;— also, that which issues in a jet; — a 
gas bracket or burner. 

Jet, (jet) V. i. To shoot forward ; to stand out ; to 
project ; to jut ; — v. t. To spout forth ; to emit in a 
stream or sixuit : — imp. A ^ip. jetted ; ppr. ietting. 
Jet-black, (jet'blak) a. Of the deepest black ; having 
the colour of jet. 

Jetty, (jet'o) n. [P. jett^e, from jeter, to throw.] A 
part of a building that jets or projects beyond the 
rest a kind of pier, mostly constnicted of timber, 
with open spaces for the sea to play in. 

Jetty, (jet'e) a. Made of jet, or black as jet. 

Jew, (jOo) n. [L. Judeea, G. loudaUi, the country of 
the Jews.] A Hebrew or Israelite. 

Jew, (joo) V. t. To cheat or defraud. 

Jewel, {j66'el) n. (It. giojello, F. joyau.] An orna- 
ment of dress, in which the preoioos stones fonu a 



prinoi|»l piurt predto etone ; a gem any crt^ect 
vexv hij^iy valued ; a preoioaa thii^ a name ex- 
jrtessive of fondness. 

Jweil) p<^'dl) V. t. To dress or adorn witli jewels ; 
*-4o fit or provide with a jewel:-— imp. & pp. 
Jeixrelled; ppr. jewelling. 

dweller, <j<^el-§r) n. One who makes or deals in 
Jewels and other ornaments. [trade of a jeweller. 
Jtmeleyf (joO'el-re) w. Jewels in general ; the art or 
Jewess, (jOo'es) ?i. A Hebrew woman. 

Jewish, ( joO'ish) a. Pertaining to the J ews or Hebrews ; 
Israelitish. 

Jewnr, (jbo're) n. Judea ; also, a district inhabited 
by Jews, and hence the name of a street in London. 
Jew's-harp, (jOoz'harp) n. A small musical instru- 
ment held between the teeth, and having a metal 
tongue, which when struck by the finger produces 
musical sounds that are modulated by the breath. 

Jib, (jib) n>. [Prov. Eng. tatters.] The foremost 
sail of a ship, being a large, triangular stay-Euiil extended 
■ from the ouW end of the jib-boom toward the fore 
topmast-head ; — the projecting beam of a crane. 
Jib-boom, (jib'bobni) n. A spar inin out from the ex- 
tremity of the bow-sprit, which servos as a continua- 
tion of it. 

Jibe, (jib) V. t. To shift from one side of a vessel to 
the other, as a sail r, i. To shift, as a boom-sail, 
one side of a vessel to the other : — imi^ & pj). 
jibed ; ppr. jibing. [moment ; an instant. 

JrSy, (jiffe) 91. [Perhaps from a glance.) A 

(jig) w. [F. qigxiCy dance, tune.) A light, brisk, 
music^ movement; — a frolicsome, quick dance to 
suoli a movement ; — a piece of sport ; a trick. 

Jij* (ji?) V. t. To sort or separate by shaking, as ore ; 
— to tnck or cheat ; to delude ; — v. i. To move with 
a light or jolting cairiage ; to dance. 

Jigger, (ji^er) n. [Eng. jig.l A miner who sorts or 
cleans ore by passing it through a wire sieve; — a 
haachine on which earthen vessels are shaped by 
rapid motion a small tackle, consisting of a double 
and single block and the fall a leaden weight used 
by compositors to mark tho place in the copy. 
Jiggish, (jig'ish) a. Light; wanton; — suitable to a 
jig or dance. {[figot. 

Jugot, (jig'ot) n. [F. gigotj] A leg of mutton : — ^also 
JiD, (jil) n. A young woman— -so called in contempt : 
—also gill. 

Jilt, (jilt) 91. [Contracted from Scot, gillet, a giddy 
girl.) A woman who capriciously deceives and dis- 
appoints her lover ; a coquette ; a flirt. 

Jilt, (jilt) V. t. To encourage and then frustrate the 
hopM of, as a lover ; — i. To play the jilt ; to practise 
deception in love, and discaid lovers: — imp. & p2>. 
jilted ; ppr. jilting. [breaking oxKin dooiu 

Jimmy, ( jim'me) ii. A short bar used by burglars in 
Jimp, (jimp) a. Neat; liaiidsome; elegant of shaxje ; — 
also, short in measure; scant. [Scot.] 

Jingle, (jing'gl) v. i. To sound with a fine sharp 
rattle ; to clink ; — v. t. To cause to give a shaqi 
aound, as a little bell, or as pieces of metal ; — imjK & 


pp. jingled; ppr. jingling. 

Ji^le, Qingfgl) n. A rattling or clinking sound,, as of 
Httle bells or pieces of metal ;-^a bell ; a rattle ; — 
correspondence of sound in rhymes. 

Job, (job) n. [A modification of chop.] A piece of 
w<»rk ; chance work ; — labour undci-taken at a stated 
^ce, or paid for Viy tho hour or day ;— a lucrative 
business or transaction ; a good stroke or lut ; — any 
public work, contract, appointment, &o., used or 
tamed to personal or private advantage a selfish, 
mean, or dirty transaction ;— a stab or prick with a 
sharp or pointed instrument. i 

Job, (job) V. i. To hire by the job or period of use 
and service ;— to do by separate portions or lots ; — to 
buy and sell os a broker ; — ^to strike or stab with a 
ldtarpp(^tor imitroment; — todxive or thibst in;— v. i. 


To perform pieces of work ; to work Iw the Job to 
seek private gain under the pretence of public service; 
— imp. & pp. jobbed ; pp9*. jmbmg« 

Jobber, ( job'er) •n. A worker by the job;— a dealer in. 
the public stocks or fhuds;— one who purchases goods 
. • from importers, and sells to retailers ;— one who tuma 
Official actions to private advantage. 

Jockey, (jok'e) n. [Diminutive of Jack, Scot. Jock, 
diminutive of John.] A man who rides horses in a 
race ; — a dealer in horses ; — one who cheats in trade. 
Jockey, (jok'e) v. t. To ride or manage a horse in a race; 
— to jostle against in riding; — hence, to manoeuvre; 
to ti-ick to cheat out of ; to deceive t?. i. To play 
or act tho jockey: — imp. & pp. jockeyed; ppr. 
Jockeying. 

Jookeyship, (jok'e-ship) n. The art or practice of 
riding horses in a race ; — skilful riding or management 
of a horse; — hence, artful practice ; manoeuvre ; dodge; 
trick. 

Jocose, (jo-kos') a. [L. jocosus, from jocus, joke.] 
Given to jokes and jestiiigs ; — containing a joke ; — 
facetious; witty; merry; waggish; sportive. 

Jocosely, (Jo-koslc) adv. In jest ; for sport or game. 
Jocular, (Jok'u-lar) a. [L. jocularis, from joculws, 
diminutive of joexu, joke.] Given to jesting ; con- 
taining jokes ; sportive. • 

Jocularity, (jok-u-lai-'e-te) 91. Merriment ; jesting. 
Jocularly, (jok'u-l^-lo) adv. In jest; for sport or 
miitli. • 

Jocund, (jok'und) a. [L. jucuvdxis, from jocus, a jest, 
joke.] Men-y ; gay; airy; lively ; sportive. 

Jocundity, (j6-kund'o-te) n. State of being merry; 
gayety. 

Jocundly, (jok'und-lo) adv. Merrily; gayly. 

Jog» (jog) V. t. [Ger. schocken, to jolt or shako, Eng. 
shock.] To push or shako with the elbow or hand; to 
urge gently or repeatedly ;— v. i. To move by jogs 
like those of a slow trot ; — ^to M alk or travel heavily 
or slowly ; — to move or get along : — imp. & pp. 
jogged; jogging. 

Jog, (jog) XI. A slight shake ; a shake or push to 
awaken attention ;— an irregularity of motion ; ob- 
struction ; stop a notch. 

Jogger, (jog'er) n. One who walks or moves heavily 
and slowly ; — one who gives a sudden push. 

Jogging, ( jog'ing) n. Act of pushing or shaking ;— a 
slight i)usl\ or shake. 

Joggle, (jog'l) V. ^ [Diminutive of jofiT.] To slrnko 
slightly ; to jostle or cause to move irregularly ; — ^to 
join or match hy Jogs or notches, so as to prevent 
sliding apart ;—v. i. To shake or totter : — ixnp. & pp. 


joggled; ppr. joggling. 

Jog^e, (jog'l) n. A joint between two bodies so con- 
structed by means of jogs - .-| 

or notches, Jis to prevent J 

their sliding past each other; r— — * 

— similar joint held in L J — ■ „ ■,■■,.. 1.11 

place by means of pieces of ■ 

stone or metal introduced I 

into it ; — pi. The pieces of ^ r — ^ 

stone or metal used in a jog- I——. , i 
gle-joint. J^gles. 

John, (jon) n. A proper name ; — a familiar appellation; 
— a footman. Jo/m Jiitll, an honest, blunt fellow — the 
nickname for tho English x)eople. 

John Dory, ( jon-dor'u) n. [P. jauxie dorie, golden yellow 
(sc. la 2 >ouson, fish).] A small golden-coloured sea- 
fish. [of maize or Indian com. 

Johnnsr-oake, ( jon'e-kulc) n. A coke made of the meal 
Join, (join) v. t. [P. jovtvdrc, L. jungere, from Jugum, 
yoke.] To bring together; to place in contact; — to 
connect; to combine ;— to unite in marriage; to couple; 
— ^to league ; to associate ; — to attach one’s self to ; to 
act in concert with;— -to bring together or dash against, 
as hostile forces ;—v. i. To be oontiguous or hi wn- 
taet ; to grow to ; to adhere to claw ; to ocdlide 
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new ; felicity the prospect of eternal blessedness;— 
the cause er source of happiness or rejoicing a 
term of fondness. 

Joy, (joy) V. i. To rejoice ; to be glad ; to exult y. «. 
lx> gladden;— to epjoy;— to congratulate: — imp. 
Joyed ; ppr. joyuu;. 

Joyanoe, (jo/ans) n. uayety ; festivity. 

Joyful, (joyfdol) a. Full of joy; very glad; gay; 
exulting; joyous. 

Joyfhlly, (joy'foOl-le) adv. With joy ; gladly. 
JOyfulness, yoy'fOdl-nes) n. Great gladness ; joy. 
Joyless, (joyles) a. Destitute of joy ;— giving no joy 
or pleasure ; nnenjoyable. 

Joylessly, (joy'les-le) adv. Without joy. 

Joylessness, (joyles-nes) n. State of being joyless. 
Joyous, (jo/us) a. Full of joy ; joyful ; gltui; blithe; 
gleeful; gay; mirthful; blissful ; charming ; delightful. 
Joyously, (joy'us-le) adv. With joy or gladness. 
JoyousnesB, (joy'us-nes) n. 'fho state of boirjg joyous. 
Jubilant, (joo'lw-lant) a. [Ij. jubilanx, ppr. of Jabi- 
Jare, to shoiit.J Uttering songs of triumiih ; rejoicing; 
shouting with joy. 

Jubilation, (joC-be-ia'shun) 71. Act of declaring triumph. 
Jubilee, (j6C'be-le) n. [L. jubUusus, G. iobelaios, from 
H. ydbSl, blast of a trumpet.] Every fiftieth year, at 
which time slaves were liberated, and lands which had 
been alienated reverted to their former owners ; — 
church solemnity at Rome, at stated intervals, latterly 
of twenty-five y-ars, at which plenary indulgence is 

S ; — a season of great public festivity and joy ; — 
Lness; exultation. 

al, (joo-dalk-al) n. Pertaining to the Jews. 
Judaioally, (jou-dd'ik-al-le) adv. After the Jewish 
manner. 

Judaism, (j6<:/da-izm) n. The religious doctrines and 
lites of the Jews, as enjoined in the laws of Moses ; 
— conformity to the Jewish rites and ceremonies. 
Judaist, (joO'da-ist) 7t. One who conforms to, or be- 
lieves in, Judaism. 

Judaize, (jOO'da-iz) r. i. To confonn to the religious 
doctrines and rites of the Jews; — to reason and 
interpret like a Jew & pp. judaized; pj)i\ 
judaizing. [religion of the Jews. 

Judaizer, (jod'da-iz-er) n. One wiio conforms to the 
Judaizing, (j66'da-iz-ing) a. Agieeiiig or conforming 
to the doctrines of the Jews and their ritual. 

Judean, (jdd-de'aii) a. A native of Judea ; a Jew ; 
a Hebrew. 

Judge, (juj)7i. [L. judex, from A civil officer 

invested with authority to hear and determine causes 
civil or criminal ;— one M'ho sits on the bench in police 
or other inferior courts ; — one to whom a question is 
referred ; arbitrator ; umpire ; referee ; a connoisseur ; 
an expert; — a chief magistrate, such as those who 
governed the Hebrew nation more than throe hun- 
dred years;— the Supreme Reiiig ; God the judge of 
all; — pi. The title of the seventh book of the Old 
Testament. 

Judge, (juj) V. i. [L. judicare, from jua, law or right, 
and dicare, to proclaim.] To hear and determine, as 
in oausM on trial ; to iiass sentence ; — to give the de- 
cision of the court ; — ^to compare, as facts, statements, 
or reasons ; to weigh or consider in the mind ; — ^to 
distinguish or discern between ; to find the truth or 
right of ; — to form an opinion ; to conclude ; to decide ; 
— t. To hear and determine, as a case ; to decide ;— 
to try, as an accused person ; to pass sentence on ; 
to condemn, as guilty; to absolve, as innocent; — to 
censure ; to condemn rashly ; — to rule ; to govern ; 
—to puiiish ; to afflict ; — to esteem ; to reckon ; to 
regard imp. <& pp. judged; ppr. judging. 
Ju^esbip, (jtd'ship) n. The office of a judge. 
Judgment, (jyinent]| n. Act or process by which the 
mind forms an opinion or comes to a decision ;— faculty 
of comparing ideas or propositions to ascertain truth ; 
disoanuneait; disorixiiination;— faculty of deciding 


between different courses of action ; wisdom ; sagariiy ; 
— faculty of investigating facts and evidence in a case 
of justice ; legal acumen faculty cf estimathig the 
merits of, as a work of art ; critical skill ; taste ;— 
a decision of the civil court ; decree ; order ;— a de* 
cision of a criminal court; sentence; doom; — a 
remarkable calamity or special infliction of suffering 
or death the final trial and doom of the world ; — 
also pi. The decrees, the statutes, and the truths and 

Moctrines of God. [decided upon. 

Judicable, (jou'de-ka-bl) a. Capable of tried and 

Judicatory, (joo'de-ka-tor-e) a. Dispensing justice. 

Judicatory, (j66'do-ka-tor-e) n. A court of justice; a 
tribunal ; — distribution of justice. 

Judicature, (jw'do-ku-tur) n. [P.] Power of distri- 
buting justice by legal trial ; — a court of justice ; — 
extent of jurisdiction of a judge or court. 

Judicial, (joo-dish'o-al) a. |L, judicial^, from judicium, 
judgment.] Pertaining or appropriate to courts of 
justice, or to a judge thereof ;~practi8ed in the ad- 
ministration of justice ;— proceeding from a court of 
justice ;~inflictod, as a penalty or in judgment. 

Judicially, (jou-dish'e-al-le) adv. In the forms of legal 
justice by way of penalty or judgment. 

Judiciary, (jOo-disli'e-ar-e) a. Passing judgment or 
sentence ; — pertaining to the courts of judicature. 

Judicia:^, (joo-dish'e-ar-e) n. That branch of govern- 
ment in which judicial power is vested ; the judges 
taken collectively. 

Judicious, (joo-dish'e-us) a. According to sound judg- 
ment; — prudent; rational; wdse; discerning; sagacious. 

Judiciously, (joo-dish'e-us-le) adv. In a judicious 
manner; with good judgment; wisely; prudently. 

Judiciousness, (jdo-dish'o-us-ues) n. Quality of being 
judicious. 

Jug, w. [Gael. & Ir. cuach, A.-S. ccac.) A vessel 
with a swelling belly and narrow mouth ; a large 
earthen or stone bottle ;™a pitcher ; a ewer. 

Jug, (jug) V. t. To boil or stew, as in a jug ;— v. i. To 
utter a Jiote or call, as the nightingale. 

Juggernaut, (jug'g§r-nawt) u. The chief idol among the 
Hindoos, whose temple is situated in Orissa, and has 
a kind of pyramidal carriage 200 feet high — fsamerly 
pilgrims were accusU)niod to sacrifice themselves by 
falling between its wheels when in motion. 

Juggle, (jug'l) V. i. [Norm. P. jonpler, L. joculari, to 
jest.] To play tricks by sleight of hand; to conjure; 
— to practise artifice or imposture ; — r. t. To deceive 
by trick or artifice:— i7»p. & pp. juggled; ppr. jug- 
gling. [ture; a deception. 

Juggle, (jug'l) n. A trick by legerdemain ;— an impos- 

Juggler, (jug'ler) n. [bp. juplar, F. jonplcur, L. jocu- 
la tor.] One who i)racti8e8 or exhibits tricks by sleight 
of hand ; a cheat ; a deceiver. 

Jugglery, (jugTor-e) 7?. Art or act of a juggler ; leger- 
demain ; trickery ; imposture. 

Juggling, (jug'ling) n. Practising tricks by legeide- 
main; hence, trickery; iaqxjsture; deceit. 

Jugglingly, (jug'liug-le) adv. In a deceptive manner. 

Jugmar, (joo'gu-ler) a. [Jj. jupularis, from juyulum, 
the collar-bone, the throat.] Pertaining to the neck 
or throat. 

Jugular, (joo'gu-ler) n. One of the large veins by 
which the blood is returned from the head to the heart. 

Juice, (jdbs) 71. [F. & L. Jus, broth, juice.] llie sap; 
the watery part of vegetables, especially of fruits; 
— the fluid part of animal substances. 

JuioelesB, (jOos'les) a. Destitute of juice ; dry. 

Juiciness, ^Ous'e-nes) u. State of being juicy; succu- 
lence. 

Juicy, (juos'e) a. Abounding witli juice; moist; suc- 
culent. 

Jujube, (j6o'j06b) n. [F. from L. zis^phum.] The fruit 
of a plant, a native of Syria — it is of a blood-red or 
saffron colour, and has a sweet, granular pulp, formerly 
decocted and used as an expectorant <a lozengis made 
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from or flavoured with this fhiit any kind of mucila- 
jginotiB firnity losenge. 

(jd61ep) n. [A. & Per. juldb, jnlWJb.’] A sweet 
drink ; erpeciaU^f a liquid, in which repulsive medi> 
cines are taken a bevera^ composed of brandy, or 
other spirituous liquor, wi^ sugar, pounded ice, and 
sprigs of mint. 

Julian, (joo'le-an) a. Belonging to or derived from 
Julius CsBsar. Julian calendar, the calendar as 
adijosted by Julius Caesar, in which tlie year was 
made to consist of 3C5 days, C hours, instead of 3(55 
days. 

July, (jodli) n. The seventh month of the year; — ^so 
called from Julius, the surname of Oaius Cmsar, who 
was born in this month. 

Jumart, (j66'mart) n. [Either ^from L. jumentum, a 
beast of burden, or from Ckimtera.'} The supposed 
offspring of a bull and a mare. 

Jumble, (jum'bl) v. t. [F. combler, L. cumulare, to 
heap.] To mix in a confused mass ; to put or throw 
together without order ; — v. i. To meet, mix, or unite 
in a confused manner : — imp. & jumbled ; pjyr. 
jumbling. [or collection. 

Jumble, (jum'bl) n. Confused mixture; orderless mass 
Jump, O^mp) V. i. [1). gumpen, Ger. gumpen, jampen.] 
To lift the feet wholly from the ground and aliglit 
again upon them ; to skip ; to spring ; to bound ; to 
jolt ; — to agree with ; to coincide ;-~i\ t. To pass by 
a leap ; to pass over eagerly or hastily ; to skip over; 
— ^to risk : — imp. & pp. jiunped ; ppr. jumping. 

Jump, (jump) n. Act of jumping ; a leap; aspring; 
a bound ; — the space or distance leaped over a dis- 
location in a mineral stratum ; a fault. 

Tamper, (jump'§r) n. One who jumps ;~a long iron 
chisel or borer ; — a rude kind of sleigh ; — one of a 
certain religious sect in America ; shaker a cheese- 
mite. 

Joncate, (juii^ktlt) n. [It. giuvcata.] A cheese-cake ; 
hence, any kind of delicate food a furtive or private 
entertainment : — now Jimket. 

Junction, (jungk'shun) n. [b. juvctio, from jungere, 
to join.] Act of joining or state of being joined ; 
union ; combination ; coalition ; — place or point of 
union ; specijlcally, the place where two lines of rail- 
way meet. 

Juncture, (jungk'tur) n. [L. junctura, from jungere, 
to join.] The line or point at which two bodies ai'e 
joined; a joint or articulation; — a point of time; 
an exigency ; an eiiiergoucy, [mouth of the year. 
June, (jodn) n, [Etymology uncertain.] The sixth 
Jungle, (jung'gl) n. [Hind, jangal, Skr. janggula, 
desert.] Land mostly covered with forest-trees, brush- 
wood, «c. , or coarse, reedy vegetation ; a woo<lod, rank, 
and noxious swamp. 

Jungly, ( jung'gle) a. Consisting of or abounding with 
jungles. 

Junior, (j66'ne-§r) a. [L. comparative of juvenis, 
young.] Less old ; yoiuiger;— -belonging to a younger 
person, or to a junior. 

Jiimior, (j06'ne-§r) n. A young person ;— the younger 
of two one under age ; a minor ; — one of a lower 
standing or position. 

Juniority, (jco-ue-oi-'e-te) n. 

The state of being junior. 

Juaiorship, (jdO'no-gr-ship) n. 

The state of being under 
age ; juniority. 

Juniiper, (jdo'ne-pgr) n. [L. 
jumnerus.] An evergreen 
ooniierous shrub or tree. 


Junk, (jungk) n. [L. juncus, 
a biilnisb.] Pieces of old 2 


cable or old cordage;— a thick 
piece : a chunk hai*d and 
ary salted beef— the name 
given by sailors to the mess 



beef ;— a flat-bottomed Chinese vessel, with three masts, 
and a short bowsprit running from the star- 
board bow. 

Junket, (jungk'et) n. [It. giuncata.] A joncate; 

—a sweetmeat a stolen entertainment. 

Junket, (jungk'et) v.i. To make a private enter- 
tainment ; — to feast ; to banquet;—!^, t. To feast : — 
imp. & pp. junketed ; ppr. junketing. 

Junketing, (jungk'et-ing) n. A private feast or enter- 
tainment ;— pb Kich and luxurious feastings. 

Juno, (joo'no) n. In mythology, the sister and wife 
of Jupiter, and queen of heaven; the goddess of 
fertility or fi-uitfulness ;— an asteroid between the 
orbits of Mors and Ju]>iter. 

Junta, (jun'bi) n. (Sp. from L, junctus, joined, pp. of 
jungere, to join.] A grand council of state in Bpa^ or 
her possessions. 

Junto, (jun'to) n. [Sp. junta.^ A select council or 
assembly which deliberates in secret on any affair of 
government ; a ftiction ; a cabal. 

Jupiter, (joop'e-tPr) n. [L.] The supreme deity among 
the Greeks and'Uomans; Zeus; Jove ;— one of the 
planets, the largest, and, next to Venus, the brightest. 

Jupon, (jup'on) n. [F.J A sleeveless jacket or over- 
coat ; — a petticoat. 

Jura-limestone, ( j66'ra-lim-ston) n. The group of rooks 
comprised in the oolitic period or formation. 

Jurassic, (joo-ras'ik) a. Oolitic — so ciiUed firom 
certain rocks of the Jura mountains belonging to 
that period or formation. 

Juridic, (joo-rid’ik) a. (L. juruHcus, from jus, juris, 
right, law, and dicarc, to pronounce.] Pertaining to 
a judge ; acting in the distribution of justice ;— used 
in courts of law also juridical. [of law. 

Juridically, (jo6-rid'ik-al-le) adv. According to forms 

Jurisdiction, (j6u-ria-dik'shun) n. [L. jurisdictio, fl‘om 
jus, juris, right, law, and dicare, to pronounce.] The 
legal power or .authority of hearing and determining 
causes power of governing or legislating ; the j)Ower 
or right of exercising authority ; — ^tlie limit within 
which i)ower may be exercised. [jurisdiction. 

Jurisdictional, (joO-ris-dik'shun-al) a. Pertaining to 

Jurisprudence, (j66-ri8-])r66'don8)yi, [Ij.jurisprudentia, 
£rom. jus, juris, right, law, and prudentia, knowledge 
of.] The science of law; the knowledge of the laws, 
customs, and rights of men in a state or community. 

Jurispruaent, (juo-ris-prod'dent) a. Understanding 
law ; jurisprudential. 

Jurisprudent, (joo-ris-proo'dent) n. One who under- 
stands or is skilled in law. 

Jurisprudential, ( joo-ris-proo-den'sho-al) a. Pertaining 
to jurisprudence. 

Jurist, (joO'rist) n. [F. junste, from L. jus, juris, law.] 
One versed in the law; especially, one versed in the 
civil law ; a civil lawyer ; — one versed in the law of 
nations ; a writer on the theory or i^ractice of law. 

Juror, (j66'rcr) n. [L. jurare, to swear.] One who 
serves on a jury ; a juryman ;— one of a committee 
chosen to adjudge prizes at a public exhibition. 

Jury, (joo're) n. A body of men selected and sworn to 
inquire into and try any matter of fact, and to declare 
the truth on the evidence given them in the case ; — 
a committee for adjudging prizes at a public exhi- 
bition. [sit during the trial of a cause. 

Jury-box, (j66're-boks) n. The place whei'c the jury 

Juryman, (juO're-man) n. One who is impannslled on 
a jury, or who serves as a juror. 

Jury-mast, (joo're-mast) n. [Probably for injury-mast, 
one carri^ away by the injury of weather.] A tem- 
porary mast erected in a ship, to supply the place of l| 
one carried away in a tempest or an engagement, ito. 

Jury-rudder, (joo're-rud-der) ». A temporary rudder 
in case of accident. [of meat minced. 

Jusiel, (jus'sel) n. A dish made of different kinds 

Just, Justus, from jus, right, |aw,| 

Straight ; exact, as a line;— full ; complete, as measajfe 


Junk. 



olf ; correct, bb an account .'—uprii^t ; 

honest {—righteous ; good innooent ; blameless — 
said of peiuoiis {—sound ; accurate, as ideas ; — eq[ui- 
; mb, as dealings {—doing justice { impartial { 
rounded on truth or fact, as a charge {—rightful; 
bmnded on right, lis a claim. 

Juet, (just) adv. Closely ; near at hand {—near in time { 
abnost : — ^nicely; exactly; accurately; — ^merely ; barely; 
narrowly. 

Juitioe, CL* justitia, from jusltis, just.] 

Quality of being just ; the rendering to every one 
his due, right, or desert ; — confoimity to truth and 
reality ; fair representation of facts respecting merit 
or demerit ; impartiality {—just treatment { merited 
reward or punishment { — agreeableuess to right ; 
equity; Justness. [L. justiciarius.] A prson duly 
comimssioned to hold courts, or to try and decide con- 
troversies and administer justice. 

Justiceship, (jus'tis-ship) n. The oflBce or dignity of a 

Justice. 

Justiciar or Justiciary, (jus-tish'e-ar) n. A judge or 


i ggo ifff , 

Justify, (jus'te-fi) V. t, [L. j%»tijieare, fSpom jtMftts, ' 
just, and facere, to mahe.l To prove or idiow to be 
just, or conformable to law, ri^t, justice, propriety, 
or duty ; to vindicate as right ; to defend or maintaiu; 

I —to free from blame or guilt ; to acquit ; to absolve ; 

I to declare or pronounce just ; to regard and treat as 
righteous through the fhith of Christ ; — ^to excuse; to 
I palliate ; to exculpate to form even or true lines of, 
as t;me by proper spacing ; to aciyust : — imp. A pp. 


Justmed; ppr. justifying. 
Justle, ( jusl) n. An encoi 


Justice ; — a lord chief justice. 

Jl^tiflable, (jus'to-f I-a-bl) a. Capable of being proved 
to be just ; defensible ; vindicablo ; warrantable ; ex- 
ousable. 

JustifiableneSB, (jus'te-fi-a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 

Justifiable ; possibility of being defended or vindicatecl. 

J^tiflably, (jus’te-fi-a-ble) adv. In a manner that 
• admits of vindication or justification ; riglitly ; de- 
bnsibly. 

Justification, (jus-te-fe-kfi'shun) w. Act of justifying ; 
vindication ; defence ; absolution ; — remission of sin, 
guilt, and punishment { an act of God’s free grace, 
by which a sinner is forgiven, counted and dealt with 
as righteous, through tlio faith of Christ. 

Justmoatory, (jus-tif’e-kat-or-o) a. Vindicatory; de- 
fonsory. 

Justifier, (jus'te-fi-er) n. * One who justifies ; — one who 
jtttrdons and absolves from guilt and punishment. 


Justle, (jusl) n. An encounter or shock;— also jostle. 
Justly, (justle) adv. In a just manner; by right ; 
according to troth or fact, law or justice ;— fouly ; 
honestly { — exactly ; accurately. 

Justness, (just'nes) n. Quality of being just ; justice ; 
equity ; uprightness ; fairness ; exactness ; fitness ; 
propriety ; reasonableness. 

Jut, (jut) V. L [A different spelling of jet,] To shoot 
forward ; to project beyond the main body : — imp, 
& pp. jutted; ppr. jutting. 

Jut, (jut) n. A shooting forward ; a projection. 

Jute, (joot) 71. A substance resembling hemp, used in 
the manufacture of mats, coarse carpets, and the like; 
also, the phint which produces it. [Jutland. 

Jutlander, (jutlaiid-er) ol. A native or inhabitant of 
Juvenescence, (joo-ven-OH'ons) n. A growing young. 
Juvenescent, (joC-ven-es'ent) o. [L. juvenescens, ppr. 
of juvenescere^ to grow young, from juvenU, young.] 
Becoming young. 

; Juvenile, (joo’vO-nil) a. [L. juveniliSy from juveniSy 
young.] Young ; youthful ; — ^pertaining or suited to 
youth. 

Juvenile, (j66'v5-ni]) n. A young person or youth 
also juvenal ; — a book for young people ; picture or 
story-book. 

Juvenility, (ji*>6-v0-nil'e-te) n. Youthfulnoss ; youth- 
ful age ; — the manners or customs of youth. 
Juxtaposition, (juks-ta-po-zish'un) n. A placing or 
being placed in ueai'uoss or contiguity. 


K (kn), the eleventh letter and eighth consonant of 
the English alphabet, comes directly from the 
Greek kappa, 11. ka^jh. Its sound is invariably like 
that of c hard, as in call, keel, ken. Before 7i it is 
silent, as in know (no), knee (ne). As a numeral it 
stands for 260, or with a dash over it (K), 260,000. 
]&bob, (ka'bob) n. [Per. kibaub.] A dish of meat 
stewed with savoury herbs. 

XaSre, (kaffgr) n. One of a woolly-haired race inhabit- 
ing the eastern part of South Africa : — also Caffre. 

Zau, (kal) n. [Scot.] Any green vegetable; cabbage; 
greens {—broth made of meat and green vegetables ; — 
nenoe, dinner. 

Koin, (kSn) 71 . [Scot.] Poultry, &c., payable by a 
tenant to his landlord as rent in kind. 

Zaiser, (kr/l^r) n. [Ger. from L. Ccesar.l An emperor. 
Zale, n. [A.-S. cawl, Ger. kohl, L. caidis.] Cole- 
iirort; cabbage; greens {—a maritime plant, crambe. 
Bmidoscope, (ka-li'dos-kop) n. [G. kalos, beautiful, 
eidoi, form, and akopein, to look oaxefally.] An optical 
jinai 3 tunent, which, by means of small mirrors in the 
bjhA of a cylinder, multiplies an object into an endless 
variety of beautiful colours and symmetrical fonns. ! 
Za^, (ka’le) 71 . [A. qali,] A species of glasswort, the i 
Btm of which are used in making glass. I 

Zaagaroo, <kang'ga-r66) n. A ruminating, marsupial 
animal, found in Australia. The fore legs are very 
abort, uaelesa iu walking, hat used for digging or 
bHnging food to the mouth. It sits and moves upon 
its hind lega. which ate very long, and is enabled to 
bound or leap a considerable distance from the spring 


of its long powerful tail. It is gregarious, and feeds 
principal ly on gi'ass an d roots. ^ 

Zantism, (kanPizm) n. The 
system of Kant ; the <ioctri ne . , ^ - ^ 

of the supremacy of i)uro 'L. 

reason over intellectual per- , 
coption or logical under- 

Z^agane, (kar'a-giin) n. A J 

kind of gray fox found in 

Zarob, ^a'rob) n. With gold- 
smiths, the twenty - fourth ' 
l)art of a grain. ^ 

Zayle, (kal) n. [Ger. kegil.} Kangaroo. 

A nine-pin ; a kettle-pin. 

Zeblah, (kob'la) n. [A. kabala, to lie opposite.] The 
point toward W’hich Mohammedans turn their faces in 
prayer, being the direction of the temple at Mecca. 

Zeok, (kek) v. i. [Ger. kbeken, koken.] To heave the 
stomach ; to retch, as in an effort to vomit also 
keckU : — imp. A pp. kecked ; ppr. kecking. 

Keck, (kek) n. A reaching or heaving of the stomach. 

Zeokle, (kekl) v. t. [Ger. kugeln, to roll, G. kukloi, 
circle.] To wind old rope round, as a cable, to pre- 
serve its sur&ce from being fretted, or to wind iron 
cliaina round to defend from the friction of a roclfy 
bottom or from the ice tTap. A pp. kecUed ; ppr, 
keekling. 

Zeoksy, (kek'se) tt. [F. eigue, L. oieuta.'i The dry 

I stalk of the hemlock and other umbelliferous plants. 
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Xedg«i (kc(}) n. A small anchor used to kora a ship 
ste^y vrhen riding in a harbour or river, ana particu- 
larly at the turn of the tide to keep her clear of her 
bower anchor also used to move a ship from one 
place to another in shallow water, being carried out 
by a boat, and dropped with a cable attached, by 
hauling on which the ship is warped or hedged to 
the desired station. 

^ELedge, (kej) v. t. [Scot, hedge, cadge, to toss about.] 
To warp, as a ship; to move by means of a hedge, as in 
a river or harbour:— iwip. & pp. hedged ; ppr. hedging. 
Xedfl^t (kej'er) n. A hedge. 

Xeeh, (kek) v. i. [Scot.] To peep ; to look pryingly. 
*Xeel, (kel) n. [A.-S. ceol, Ger. hie/.] The principal 
timber in a ship, extending from stem to stern at the 
bottom, and supporting the whole frame ; hence, a 
ship ; — a low, flat-bottomed vessel, used in the river 
Tyne to convey coals from Newcjistle for loaditig the 
colliers ; — a broad, flat vessel used for cooling liquids ; 
a heeler. 

Keel, (kel) v. i. [A.-S. cSlnn, Ger. chuolnn.] To plough 
with a keel ; to navigate ; — ^to turn up the keel ; to 
show the bottom : — imp. & pp. keeled ; ppv. keeling. 
Keelage, (keraj) n. The right of demanding a duty or 
toll for the bottom of ships resting in a port or har- 
bour ; the duty so paid. 

Keeler, (kel'er) n. A shallow tub for holding materials 
for oaiking’sliips or for other uses ; — one who manages 
a barge — also keebnan. 

Keelhaul, (kOlTiawl) v. t To haul under the keel of a 
ship, as a punishment, hy ropes attaoliod to the yartl- 
anns on each side : — imp. <k pj;. keelhauled ; ppr. 
keelhauling. 

Keeling, (koTing) n. [Icel. keila.] A kind of small cod. 
Keelson, (kersun) n. [From keel.] A timber in a ship 
laid over the keel, and binding the floor timbei's to 
the keel. 

Keen, (k6n) a. [A.-S. c^ne, Ger. Tdlhn, bold.] Eager; 
vehement; — sharp; having a fine, cutting edge; — 
piercing ; j)enetrating ; severe ; — bitter ; acrimonipus; 
— acute of mind ; shrewd ; deep or far-seeing. 
Keen-eyed, (kQu'id) a. Quick; sharp-sighted. 

Keexdy, (kSu'le) adv. In a keen manner ; sharjdy ; 
eagerly; vehemently; severely; bitterly. 

Keenness, (kCn'nes) n. Quality of being keen ; eager- 
ness ; vehemence ; sliarpness ; asperity ; acuteness. 
Keep, (kep) v. t. [0. Eng. kepen, A.-S. cepan, to inter- 
cept, IceL kippa, to seize, pull.] To hold in p<jssoHsiun ; 
to retain ; — ^to have in custody; -to confine ; - k) detain ; 
to restrain to hold in safety ; to preserve ; — Whence, 
to support; to protect; — ^to have the care of ; to watch, 
as a militaiy post ; — to tend ; to feed and pa.stnre, as 
flocks ; — ^to hoard ; to entertain, as lodgoiu ; — to have 
in service ; to engage and employ, as an assistant, &c. ; 
— ^to oontltme in any state ; to maintain ;— to use 
habitually ; to practise to obey ; to observe, as the 
laws of God ; — ^to hold or adhere to ; to fulfil, as a 
promise or engagement to celebrate ; to solemnize, 
as a rite ; — to remain in ; not to quit, as the bed or 
house in sickness; hence, to frequent; — not to disclose; 
to conceal, as a secret ; — with other shades of meaning, 
qualified by the annexed prepositions, up, to, down, 
on, off, &c. ; — V. i. To remaru in any position or state ; 
— ^to laust ; to endure to dwell ; to adliere to : — imp. 
iipp. kept; ppi\ keeping. 

Keep, (kep) n. Care ; guardianship ;— custody; confine- 
ment; — maintenance or entertmnment of persons; 
hoard ; also charge or cost of boarding ; — ^food or fodder 
for cattle ;— t^t which keeps or protects ; a strong- 
hold ; a castle ; the donjon. | 

Keeper, (kep^gr) n. One who keeps or has possession 
ofanything;--defender; preserver;— guardian ; tutor; 
—jailor; covemor ;— superintendent of a museum, 
park, or other public trust ;— that which keeps anbtiiar 
tMxig in its place ; a ring or guard. 

Ke^pendiip, (kfi/fir-ship) n, ^e office of a keeper. 


Keeping, (kfij/ing) n. A holding; restraint; cuiitody; 
guard ; — maintenance ; support ; — just proportion ; 
conformity; oon^ity. 

Keepsake, (kSp'siw) 9^. Any thing kent, or given to he 
kept, for tne sake of the giver ;— a tosen of firiendship. 
Keeve, (kSv) n. [A.-S. eg/, L. cupa, a tub, oaak.] A 
large vessel for fermenting liquors a lar^ vat used 
in dressing ores. 

Keeve, (k6v) v. t. To set in a keeve or tub for fermenta- 
tion ;— to unload a cart by tilting it up. 

Keg, (keg) n. [F. caque.] A small cask or barrel ; a oag. 
Keir, (ker) n. A large boiler used in bleaching 
establishments. 

Kelp, (kel)>) ji. [O. Eng. kilpe.] Tlie calcined ashes of 
sea-weed, used in the manufacture of glass ; — the sea- 
Aveed from which kelp is pnxiucod. 

Kelpie, (kelp'c) n. [Perha])s allied to Gael. & It. cealg, 
to doc(jive, or to ceal, death. J An imaginary spirit of 
the waters, which is vulgarly believed to warn thoso 
who are to l>e drowneil. [sijawiied ; a spent fish. 

Kelt, (kelt) n. A salmon spawwing, or just having 
Kelter, (kclt'cr) n. [Gael. & Ir. cealtair, dress, clothes, 
Dan. kilter,'to fold up, to truss.] Regular order or 
couditiou ; — state of readiness ; fettle. 

Kemp, (kemp) n. Coarse, rougli hair in wool, Injuring 
its quality. 

Ken, (ken) v. i. [0. Eng, kmnm, kenne, to know, A.-S. 
cvnvan.] To know; to understand ; — ^to recognize ; to 
descry : — im p. & pp. kenned ; ppr. kenning. 

Ken, (ken) n. Cognizance ; view ; especially, reach of 
siglit or knowledge. [made at Kendal. 

Kendal-green, (kcnd'al-givln) n, A 8j)eeies of green olotli 
Kennel, (kon'el) n. [F. chenil, It. (•anile, from L. canU, 
a dog. ) A house or cot for ilogw ; — a pack of hounds ; 
— ^the hole of a fox or other beast. 

Kennel, (kon'el) v. i. 'I'o lodge ; to lie ; to dwell, as a 
dog or a fox ;—v. t. To keep or confine in a kennel ; — 
im p. &, pp. kennelled ; ppr. kennelling. 

Kentile, (ken'tl) n. | W. eanl, L. centum, a hundred.] A 
hundred pounds in weight ; a quintal. 

Kentledge, (kent'lej) n, | D. kant, edge, comer, and the 
termination ledge..] Pigs of iron for ballast laid ou 
the floor of a shij). 

Kerchief, (kei-'chif) n. [Contracted from O. Eng. 
covcrcliief, F. courrir, to cover, and chef, the head.] A 
square of fine linen used by women to cover the head ; 
hence, any cloth used in dress, especially on the head. 
Kerchiefed, (kej-'cliift) a. Covered with a kerchief; 
hooiled. 

Kerf, (kerf) n. [A.-S. cyrf, a cutting off, from ceorfan, 
to cut, carve.] The cut of an axe, a saw, or other 
instrument ; the notch or slit made in wood by cutting 
or sawing. 

Kem, (kern) n. [Gael. & Ir. ceam, a man.] An Irish 
foot-soldier of the lowest rank ; — any kind of boor, 
Kem, (kern) n. [A.-S. cweom, ewym.] A hand-mill ; 
a quern ; — that part of a typo which hangs over the 
body or shank ; — ^achum ; kirn. [Scot.] 

Kern, (kern) v. i. [D. kem, a kernel, Ger. kemen, to 
curdle.] ” To harden, as corn in ripening to giunulate : 
— imp. kerned; kermng. 

Kernel, (kem'el) n. [A. -8. cyrnel, Eng. com, L, granumt 
pain, seed.] A little grain or com ; hence, any thing 
included in a shell, husk, or integument the seed of 
pulpy fruit, as the apple the edible part of a nut;— 
a small mass around which other matter is concreted ; 
a nucleus ; the central part of any thing. 

Kernel, (kgm'el) v. i. To harden or ripen into kernels, 
as the see^ of plants. 

Kersey, (kgr'ze) n. [D. karsai, Ger. kersey.] A species 
of coarse woollen cloth, usually ribbed, woven from 
long wool. 

Kerseymere, (kgr'zS-mer) n. A thin woollen cloth, 
generally woven from the finest wool ; cassimete. 
Xerseysette, (kgr'z&net) n. A thin wooUen stuff; 
cassinette. 
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Zettrely Qbefi^M) n. [F. enMerelUJl A email, elender 
hawk, of a reddish fawn colour, streaked and spotted 
with white and black. 

Ketch, (kech) n. [Etymology uncertain.] A vessel with 
two masts, supposed to have been a yacht ; probably a 


^vateer i— afterwards a kind of floating battery — 
. homh-hetck. 

Ketchup, (kech'up) n. A sauce. 

Kettle, (ketl) n. [A.-S. ceiel, Go. katiU, a deep vessel, 
bowl.] A metallic vessel with a wide mouth, used for 
heating and boiling water or other liquor. 

Kettledrum, (ket'l'drum) n. A drum made of a copper 
vessel, usually hemispherical or 
shaped like a kettle, covered with 
parchment or skin; — an evening 
entertainment in fashionable life ; 

Xettle>pins, (ketl-pinz) ». pi. Nine I * ™ i 

pins; skittles. L I 

Kevel, (kev'el) n. A piece of wood 
with projecting horns round which ^ 

the sheets of the large square sails ‘ 
in a ship are belayed. Kettledrum. 

Key, (kd) n. [A.-S. edg, edge.] An instniment which 
serves to shut or open a lock, by tuming its bqlt one 
way or the other an instrument by which any thing 
is screwed and turned, as a watch-A;^/, bed-Zrey, <fec. ; — 
a piece of wood let into another across the ginin to 
prevent warping : — the highest central stone of an 
arch ; the key-stone ; — a piece of wood or metal placed 
in coincident slots or moi-tises, to hold pai-ts together ; 
a cotter ; — a lever of wood, or ivory, or niotal, in an 
organ, pianoforte, &c. , struck or pressed by the fingers 
in playing the instrument -the fundamental tone of 
a movement ; key-note the index or letters inter- 
preting a cypher hence, that which serves to explain 
any thing ditficult or obscure ; solution -a book of 
answers to questions in arithmetical or other school 
books ; — a translation. 

Key, (ke) v.t. To fasten with keys or wedge-shaped 
pieces of wood or iron : — imp. & keyed ; pin'. 

keying. 

Key-board, (ke'bord) n. The whole range of the keys of 
an oigan or pianoforte. 

Keyed, (ked) a. Furnished with keys ; — set to a key, 
as a tune. 

Key-hole, (ke'hol) n. A hole in a door or lock for re- 
ceiving a key; — an excavation in beams iuteiuUHlto be 
joined together to receive the key wlncii fastens tliein. 
K^-note, (ke'not) n. The first tone of the sc?ilo in 
which a piece or passage is written. 

Key-stone, (ke'ston) n. The wedge-shaped stone on the 

top or middle of an arch or 

vault which binds the work. 

Khan, (k&n) n. [Taad. & Turk. ^ 

kMn.] A prince ; a king ; a 
chief. 

Khan, (k&n) n. [Per. klidn^ 
khdnah, house, tent, inn.] 

An Fisstem inn or caravan- LZj mlA 

sary. ■ 

Kibble, (kib'l) n. A large o Key-stone. 

bucket for raising ore out of mines. 

Kibe, (kib) n. [W. cibwst.] An ulcerated chilblain, as 
in the heels ; — a chap or crack in the skin. 

Kick, (kik) V. t. [W. ciciaw, from cic, foot.] To strike, 
thrust, or hit violently with the foot i. To prac- 
tise striking with the foot or feet to thrust out the 
Ibot or feet with violence ; to manifest opposition ; — 
to reccfll-Hiaid of a musket, &c & pp. kicked ; 

ppr. klokixig. 


A blow with the foot or feet -the recoil 
at a mhswBit or other flre-arm when discharged. 
Xidceri (jdk^er) n. One who kicks. 

Kiokshttw* (kik^shaw) n. [Corrupted ftom P. quelque 
ehoie, sraoiewing.] £k>metiiing mntastioal or uiioom- 


mon, or that has no particular name;*— a fanioifiil 
dressed dish ; a light ragout. 

Kid, (kid) n. [Icel. kidh, h. hadm.] A young goat;— 
a bundle of heath and furze a small wooden tub mr 
vessel— applied among seamen to one in which ihcQ^ 
i-eceive their food ; — ^a glove of kid leather. 

Kid, (kid) v. t. To bring lorth, as young to bundle 
or tie in a bundle. 

Kidderminster, (kid'er-min-st§r) n. A Q>eoieB of superior 
carpets made at Kiddeiminster. [kid. 

Kidlmg, (kid'ling) n. [Diminutive of Xnd.] A young 
Kidnap, (kid'nap) v. t. [Bug. kid, child, and nap, to 
seize, to grasp.] To steal and carry away or secrete, as 
a human being, man, woman, or child: — imp. & pp. 
kidnapped; ppr. kidnapping. 

Kidnapper, (kid'nap-er) n. One who steals or forcibly 
carries away a human being ; a man-stealer. 
Kidnapping, (kid'nap-ing) 71. The act of stealing or 
forcibly carrying off a human being from liis native 
country. 

Kidney, (kid'ne) n. [Etymology uncertain ; probably 
from A.-S. egnne and neah.] One of two oblong, 
flattened glands, situated at each side of the lumbar 
vertebraj, and surrounded with an abundant fatty 
tissue. They constitute the secretory organs of the 
urine ; — habit ; disposition ; sort ; kind. 

Kidney-bean, (kidTie-b6n) n. A sort of bean— so named 
from its resemblance in shape to the kidney. 

Kil, (kil) n. An old Uaeiic word which signifies a 
churchyard ; used os a prefix to the names of places, 
as Kil-winning. 

Kilderkin, (kirder-kin) 11 . [D. kindeken, kinneken, 
Scot, kinken, a small barrel.] A small barnl ; a liquid 
measure containing sixteen or eighteen gallons. 

Kill, (kil) V. t. [O. Kng. quellm, A.-S. cwelian, to kill, 
torment] To deprive of life, animal or vegetable, in 
any manner or by any means ; to put to death ; to 
slay ; — to slaughter for food ; — to quell; to calm ; to 
still : — imp. & pp. killed ; ppi'. killing. 

Killdeer, (kil'dtT) 01 . A small aquatic bird found in 
America, allied to the plover : — called also killdee. 
Kiln, (kil) n. fA.-S. ct/hi, W. ci/t, cglgn.] A large stove 
or ovei» w'hich may be heated for the purpose of 
hardening, burning, or drying any thing ; — a pile of 
brick constructed for burning or hardening. 

Kiln-dry, (kil'dri) v. t. To dry in a kiln : — wip. & pp. 
kiln-dried ; ppr. kiln-drying. 

Kilogram, (kil'6-gi-am) n. [F. kilogrmmne, from G. 
chilion, thousand, aij«l g7'am7na, the twenty-fourth 
part of an ounce.] A French measure of weight, being 
a thousand grammes, equal to 2,67961 pounds troy, or 
2.20485 pounds avoirduiwis (15442.42 grains). 

Kilolitre, (ko-lol'it-er) ?«. [F. kilolitre, from G. chilion, 
thousand, and lih'a, a certain weight.] A French 
measure of capacity equivalent to .85.3166 English 
cubic feet, and to 220.0967 imperial gallons. 

Kilometre, (ke-lora'et-er) n. [F. kilo7nH7'e, ftom. G. 
chilion, thousand, and 77ietro7\, measure.] A French 
measure of length, equal to 3280.899 English feet, or 
5-8th8 of a mile. 

Eilostere, (ke-los-tar^ n. [F. from G. chilion, thousand, 
and slercoa, solid.] A French measure of solidity or 
volume, containing one thousand cubic metres, and 
equivalent to 35316.6 Plnglish feet. 

Kilt, (kilt) n. [Gael. & Ir. cealt.] A kind of short 
petticoat worn by men in the Highlands of Scotland, 
^ted, (kilt'ed) a. Dressed with or wearing a kilt. 
Kimbo, (kim'bd) a. [Celt, cam, crooked, and Eng. how, 
to bend.] Crooked; arched; bent. 

Kin, (kin) n. [A. -8. cijn, cynd, L. genus, G. gmoi, 
birth, race.] Relationship, consanguinity, or affinity; 
— relatives ; kindred ; a relative ; a relation ; — the 
same generio class : a thing related a termination to 
some words with the sense of diminution or contempt. 
Kin, (kin) a. Of the some nature or kind; kindmd ; 
akin. 


Xind, (kind) n. CA.*S. c.vnd.} Baoe ; genus ; particular 
nature ; quality; character ;-r‘natural produce or com- 
modity, as opposed to money ; — way ; manner ; — sort ; 
variety one of the two elements in the Bucharist. | 
Kind, (kind) a. [A. -8. cynde, gecynde, natural, har- i 
monioua] Having feelings hedtting a common nature ; i 
showing tenderness or goodness ; benevolent : active 
in doing good and conferring liappiuess; beneficent; — 
obliging ; sympathetic ; bonntaons ; gracious ; indul- 
gent ; tender ; numane ; compassionate ; mild ; gentle ; 
friendly ; affectionate ; loving. 

Kindle, (kin'dl) v, t. [Icel. kinday W. cynneUy L. aecen- 
dere.) To set on fire; to light; — to intlame, as the 
jpassions ; to exasperate ; to rouse ; to provoke ; — v. i. 
To take fire -to begin to be excited ; to grow warm 
or animated & pp. kindled ; ppr. kindling. 

Kindlesa, (kindles) a. Unnatural ; destitute of human 
affection or sympathy. 

Kindliness, (kind'le-nes) n. Quality of being kindly; 
benignity ; benevolence ; gentleness ; affectionate 
nature. [inflaming or exciting. 

Kindling, (kin'dling) n. Act of setting on Are, or of 
Kindly, (kindle) a. Belonging to the kind or 8 ]) 0 cies ; 
natural ; homogeneal ; kindred ; — sympathetic ; con- 
genial ; — ^benevolent ; gmcious ; — favourable ; mild ; 
gentle. [will ; benevolently ; favourably. 

£ndly, (kindle) adi\ In a kind manner ; with good 
Kindness, (kind'nes) w. [Prom kuid, adjective.] Quality 
of being kind ; good will ; benevolence tenderness ; 
coropassionatenesB ; — any good or kindly act ; benefi- 
cence ; charity ; hospitality ; favour ; attention ; 
sy^mpathy. 

Kindnd, (kin'dred) n. [A.-S. egnn, offspring, cpnnren, 
W. c«noi, kindred.] Belatiou by birth ; consanguinity; 
— ^relation by marriage ; afiinity; — connection in kind ; 
suit ; — relatives by blood or marriage : especialljfy re- 
lations from a common ancestor or stock. 

Kindred, (kin'dred) a. Belated ; congenial ; cognate. 
Kine, (kin) n. [Plural of cow.] Cows. 

Kinematics, (ki-ne-inatlks) n. pi. [G. kined.] The 
science which treats of motions considered in them- 
selves or apart from their causes. 

King, (king) n. [A.-S. cyuflf, Ger. konigy Icel. kyiiy Go. 
kv.niy the head or chief.] A sovereign ; a monarch ; — 
a playing card having the picture of a king the chief 
piece in the game of chess;— pi. The title of two 
lx)oks in the Old Testament. [royal. 

King, (king) v. t. To supply with a king ; to make 
Singoi^, (king'kraft) n. The craft of kings ; art of 
governing— commonly in a had sense, 
lungdom, (king'dum) n. [Eng. king and termination 
dom.] Quality and attributes of a king ; royal autho- 
rity; monarchy; — the territory or country subject to a 
king; — the inhabitants or population of a state or 
country subject to a king ; — sway ; rule ; administra- 
tion ; — ^in Scripture, the reign of the Messiah ; the 
gospel state ; — state of grace state of glory ; — ^in 
natural hUtori/y an extensive scientific division dis- 
tinguished by leading or ruling charaot.eristic8. 
Kingfiidier, (king'fish-gr) n. A bird of the genus A Icedo. 
It has a gay plumage, and lives on fish, which it takes 
by darting down into the water. 

Kmglinegs, (king'le-nes) n. State of being kingly. 
Kingly, (kii^le) a. Directed or administered by a 
king ; monarchical ; royal ; becoming a king regal ; 
sovereigpn ; noble ; splendid ; august. 

Kingly, (king'de) adv. With an air of royalty ; in a 
king-like manner. 

Kiag-post, (king'post) n. A beam /k 

in the frame of a roof, or any 
compound girder rising from the ^ 

tie-tern to the ridge. 

IQ^»*evil, (kingz'S-vl) n. A ^ 
diseese of the scrofulous kind, 
fbrmerly supposed to be healed ^ ^ 

1a^ the touph of ^ hing a King-post. 


Kingship, (king'ship) n. State, office, or dignity of a 
king ; roymty. 

Kink, (kingk) n. [D. kink, a bend or turn.] A twist 
of a rope or thread spontaneoiisly formed ;— a crotchet; 
a whim. 


Kinship, (kiu'ship) n. Belationship. 

Kinsman, (kiuz'man) n. A man of the same race or 
family ; one related by blood. 

Kinswoman, (kinz'wOOm-an) n. A female relation. 

Kiosk, (ke-osk') n. [Turk, kiushk, kidshk, from Per. 
M^Aitr.] An oj^ii pavilion or summer-house supported 
by pillars. 

Kip, (kip) n. The skin oi a young beast. 

Kipper, (kip'er) v. t. To cure, as fish, by salting and smok* 
ing or drying :—imp. & pp. kippered ; ppr. kippering. 


Kipper, (kip'er) n. A salmon that has recently spawned ; 
a Kelt;— a salmon splitopen, salted, and dried or smoked. 
Kip-skin, (kip'skin) n. [Compounded of kip and tkin.] 
Leather prepared from the skin of young cattle, inter- 
mediate ijetweeu calf-skin and cow-hide. 

Kirk, (kerk) n. [A.-S. circe, D. kerk, Dan. kirke.] A 
place of worship ; a church. [Scot.] One of the 
religious bodies or churches in Scotland, as Established, 
Free, United Presbyterian, Sic. 

Kirkman, (kerk'man) n. A member of a church a 
regular church-goer ; a strong adherent of a particular 
church. 

Kirk-session, (kerk'sesh-un) n. The lowest court in 
Presbyterian churches, consisting of the minister and 
elders of a congregation, and charged with the rule, 
discipline, and general weKare of its members and ad- 
herents. 

Kirtle, (kgritl) n. [A.-S. cyrtel, Icel. kyrtill] An upper 
garment ; a short jacket a iietticoat ; — a mantle ; u 
cloak. 

Kiss, (kis) V. t. [A.-S. cysmn, Icel. ky»fa, Qor. kuaen.] 
To salute with the lips ; to buss ; to caress ; — to touch 
gently i. To wilute with the lips & jvp. 

Hssed ; ppr. kissing. 

Kiss, (kis) n. A salute made by touching with the 
lips pressed closely together and suddenly pairing 
them ; a buss ; — a small piece of confectionery. 

Kisser, (kis'er) n. One who kiosos. 

Kit, (kit) n'. [D. kit, a large bottle, kitte, beaker, 
decanter.] A vessel of various kinds aud uses; espe- 
cially, a wootleii tub or pail that which contains or 
comimses a complete outfit, as of tools, necessaries, &c., 
as of a workman, a soldier, and the like a small 
violin or fiddle. 

Kitchen, (kich'en) n. [A.-S. cycene, Ger. iWicAc, L. culina, 
kitchen, from cocjuere, to cook.] The room of a bouse 
appropriated to cookery; — a utensil for roasting meat ; 
—in Bcotlaud, any thing eaten along with bread ; a 
relish. 

Kitchen-garden, (kich'en-gar-dn) n. A garden appro- 
priated to the raising of vegetables for the table. 
Kitchen-maid, (kich'eu-mud) n, A woman employed 
in the kitchen. 

Kitohen-nuige, (kich'en-r3,nj) n. A long grate with 
apparatus for roasting, baking, and boiling, Sic., all 
heated by a small central fire. 

Kite, (kit) n. [A.-B. cUa, cyta, W. cud, cut.] A rapa- 
cious bird of the genus Falco, distin^tsbed fropi 
hawks aud falcons by having a forked tail and by the 
length of its wings ; — one who is rapacious light 
frame of wood covered with paper for fiying in the 
air; — fictitious commercial paper; accommodation 
bill; — the stomach. [Scot.] 

Kite, (kit) v. i. To raise money or sustain one's credit 
by the use of fictitious mercantile paper. 

Kith, (kith) 71. [A.-S. cydh.] A person or arsons 

well known; acquaintance. Kith aud kin, aU one'p 
I acquaintances and relations. 
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Xlttoii) QdVn) n. [Diminutivo of A young oat 
or tho young of tho cat. 

(kit'n) V. i. To biing forth young, as a cat i— 
imjp. &pp. kittened; ppi\ kittening. 

Eittiwake, (kit'e-w&k) n. A species of gull. 
Eieptomania, (klep-td^mft'ne-a) n. [G. HeptSXf thief, 
and mania, madness.] A morbid impulse or desire 
to steal ; propensity to thievishness. 

Kliok,(kIik)v.». Tochck. 

Enab, (nab) v.t. [D. & Ger. hnappen.} To seize "with 
the teeth ; to bite ; to nibble to catch ; to lay hold 
of; to apprehend : — ^also written Jcnahble: — &ipp. 
knabbed; ppr. knabbing. 

lEnaek, (oak) n. [Ger. knachm, to break, Icel. gnaka, 
to crack, gnak^ cracking.] A potty contrivanco; a toy; 
-Hi trick or feat requiring skilful or neat performance ; 
— il^bitual fiicility of ijcrformaiico ; dexterity ; adroit- 
ness. [work. 

Bhaoker, (nak'er) n. A maker of knacks, toys, or small 
Knaokish, (naklsli) a. Trickish ; artful ; — handy: dex- 
terous ^80 knock i/. 

Ehag, (nag) n, [Sw. knaggy a knot in wood.] A knot 
in wood, or a protuberant knot ; — a peg for hanging 
things on ; — a shoot of deer's horn ; — a knoU ; hillock. 
Enagg^y, (nag'e) a. Knotty ; full of knots ; rough with 
knots ; hence, rough in temper. 

Snap, (nap) a. [A.-S. cniipy endpp, top, nob, button.] 
A protubOTance ; a knob or button rising ground ; 
a summit. 

Knap, (nap) v. t. [D. knappen, to chew, bite, crack, 
Ger. knappenJ] To bite ; to bito otf -to strike with 
a loud noise; — v.i. To make a short, sharp sound; 
to snap also knapple ‘.--imp. & pp. jbxapped j ppr. 

knapping. 

B^apsaok, (nap'sak) n. [D. knaptak, Ger. knappsack.l 
A frame of leather for containing necessaries of food and 
clothing, borno on the back by soldiers, travellers, &c. 
Knapweed, (nap'wed) n. A plant of the genus Cm- 
taureay common in meadows. [Inar, gnur. 

Knaxly (n&rl) n. [D. knorn'C.] A knot in wood:— idso 
Knarled, (nErld) a. Knotted : — also gnarled. 

Kinave, (nav) n. [A.-S. enapa, or cn«/a.] A dishonest 
person ; a rascal ; a villain oiio of a set of playing- 
cards marked with the figui'e of a servant or soldier ; 
a jack. 

Knavery, (nav'§r-e) n. Dishonesty; petty villainy; 
i^ud ; tricke^ ; — mischievous tricks or practices. 
Ehaviidi, (nav'ish) a. Like a knave ; fraudulent ; vil- 
lainous ;-^^shone8t ; — mischievous ; waggish. 
IB^vij^ly, (nav'ish-le) adv. In a knavisli manner ; 

fraudulently ; mischievously. 

Koavishness, (nav'ish-nes) n. Quality or habit of 
knavery; dishonesty. 

Knead, (ned) v.t. [A.-S. cnedan^ Ger. knetm.'\ To 
work and press into a mass ; espeeiallyy to work into 
a well-mixed mass, as tho materials of bread, cake, or 
paste : — imp. & pp. kneaded ; ppr. Ikmeading. 
Kneading, (ned'ing) n. The act of mixing and working 
into a mass. 

Kneadidig'trough, (nSd'ing-trof) n. A large shallow 
vessel, usually of wood, in which the materials for 
bread or pastry are mixed and worked. 

Knae, (ne) n. [A.-S. kne6, loel. /tnd, allied to L. genUy 
G. gonu.] The joint connecting tho two principal 
parU of the leg ; — a piece of timber or metal with 
an angle Mmewhat in the shape of the human knee 
when beni [to the knees. 

Enee-deep, (ne'dep) a. Rising to the knees;— sunk 
Eneel, (nSl) v.i. iA.S. cneowian, D. knielm.] To 
bend tne Knee ; to fall on the knees ’.—imp. & pp, 
knelt or kneeled; ppr. kneeling. 

Kneelingly, (nSTing-le) adv. In the act of kneeling ; 
in a pmture dl submission and supplication. 

Snee-paa, inS^pan) n. The patella, a fattened, round 
bone on front part of the knee-joint:— -also knee-cap. 
Easily (nel)». [A.-aenyfl.] Thest^rokeofabellrung 
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at a funeral, or at the death of a person ; hence, 
death-signal. * 

Knell, (iiei) v. i. To sound as a knell ; to toU, as a 
funeral bell ; hence, to sound as a warning or evil 
omen imp. & pp. knelled : ppr. knelling. 
Knickerbockers, (nik^gr-boKfrz) n. pi. [D.] Tjxm 
trowsers gathered in at the knee. 

Knickknack, (nik'nak) n. A trifle or toy. 

Knife, (nif) n. [A.-S. Icel. kn^fr, F. cant/.] A 
cutting instrument, consisting of a thin sharp-edged 
blade of steel sunk in or fastened to a handle, Of 
various forms and names according to its purpose and 
use — pocket or pen-knifo ; table or carving knife ; 
paper knife ; guillotine, &c. a dagger; a poniard ; 
any killing instrument ; hence, death by slaughter. 
SInife-board, (nif bdrd) n. A board covert with leather 
for cleaning knives. [of knives, scissors, &a. 

Knife-grinder, (nif'grln-der) n. An itinerant sharpener 
Knight, (nit) n. [A.-S. cniht, cneokt, Ger. knecht.^ 
A young man admitted to the privilege of hearii^ 
.arms one admitted, in feudal times, to a certain, 
military rank, with appropriate ceremonies; — one on 
whom knighthood is conferred by the sovereign, 
entitling him to be addressed as Sir; — a piece used in 
the game of chess, usually bearing a horse’s head. 
Knight, (nit) v. t. To dub or create a knight : — imp. 

& pp. bmighted ; ppr. knighting. 

Knightage, (nit'aj) n. Ihe whole body of knights. 
Knighi-baronet, (nit-bar'd-not) n. A hereditary knight; 
a bijronet. 

Knight-errant, (nit-er'ant) n. A knight who travelled 
in search of adventures for the purpose of exhibiting 
military skill, pi'owess, and generosity 
Knight-errantry, (nit-er'ant-ro) n. Tlio practice of 
wanderiiig in quest of adventures. 

Knighthood, (nit'liood) n. Clxaractor, dignity, or con- 
dition of a knight ; — the whole body of knights at a 
particular time. [a knight. 

Knightly, (nitle) a. Pertaining to a knight ; becoming 
Knightly, (uitlo) adv. In a manner becoming a knight. 
Knightsnip, (nit'ship) n. Knighthood ; the honour or 
dignity of a knight. 

Knit, (nit) t>. t. [A. -8. cni/f tan, Icel knyta.] To form 
into a knot ; to tie ; to fsisten ; — to form by the in- 
terlooping of yam or thread in a series of connected 
knots by means of needles;— to join; to cause to 
grow together, as a fractured bone ; — to contract, as 
the brows; — to unite closely; to bind, as hearts in 
love or friendship; — v.i. To unite or weave any 
thing by making knots;— to be \mited closely imp, 

& pp. knit or knitted ; ppr. knitting. 

Knitter, (nit'er) n. One who knits. 

Knitting, (nit'ing) n. The work of a knitter;— tho 
net-work foimed by knitting. 

Knitting-needle, (nit'ing-iie-dl) n. A long used 

for knitting threads into stockings and the like/^ss,,^^ 
Knob, (nob) n. [A.-S. enoep, Ger. knopf, D. knob.] Jbs,, 
hard protuberance ; a bunch ; a round ball at the end 
of any thing. 

Knob, (nob) v. i. To grow into knobs ; to bunch. 
Knobbiness, (nob'e-nes) n. Quality of having knobe 
or protuberances. 

Knobby, (nob'e) a. Full of knobs or hard xirotubor- 
auces ; hence, hard. 

Knock, (nok) v.i. [A.-S. cnuciany W. cnociaw,] To 
strike or beat with something hard or heavy to strike 
against ; to clash ; — v. t. To strike ; to cUive against; 
—to strike for admittance ; to rap upon as a dopr :— 
imp. & pp. knocked ; ppr. knocking. 

Knock, (nok) n. A stroke with something thick or 
heavy ;— a stroke on a door ; a rap. 

Knocker, (nok/gr) n. One who or that which knocks; 
a kind of hammer fastened to a door to he used in 
•seeking for admittance. 

EnoU, (n51) n. The ringing of a bell ; knell. 

; KnoU, (nol) n. [A-S. cnoU^ Ger. knolU^ lum|>, knoh.^ 
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The top or crown of a hill ; t^pecwXly^ a little round 
hill or mount ; a small elevation of earth. 

Xnm, (nop) n. [A.>S. crunp, D. knop.^ A knob ; a 
tufted top; a button; a bud;— a round bunch of 
flowers or leaves. 

^ot, (not) n. [A.-S. cnot^ cnotta, L. nodus."] A com* 
plication of threads, cords, or lopes, foniied by tying, 
Emitting, or entangling ; a tie ; — a bond of union ; 
nuptial knot ;— hence, confederacy ; clique ;— a col- 
lection ; a cluster ; a group ; — a joint in the stem of 
a plant ; a hard protuberance in wood ; knob ; — an 
epaulet ; shoulder knot ; — pad for supporting buideiis 
on the head ; porter’s knot ; — figuratively, souiethiug 
not easily solved; a difficulty;— a division of the log- 
line; — a nautical mile of 0086.7 ft. 

Xhot, (not) V. t. To form a knot ; — to unite closely ; 
— to entangle; to perplex;— r. i. To form knots or 
joints;— to knit knots for fringe: — imp. pp. knotted; 
ppr. knotting. 

Knot-grass, (not'gras) n. A weed -like plant of several 
species- so called from the joints of its stem also 
called knot-wurt. 

Enotless, (notles) a. Free from knots ; without knots. 

Xnottiness, (not'e-nes) n. Quidity of being knotty ; 
— difficulty of solution ; intricjicy. 

Snotty, (not'e) a. Having many knots ; hard ; rugged ; 
—difficult ; intricate ; perplexed. 

Knout, (nout) n. [Russ, knuij Go. hnutd.] An instru- 
ment of punishment in Russia, with which stripes 
are inflicted on the bare back ; the punishment itself. 

Know, (no) v. L [A.-S. endwav, L. noscere^ G. 
gnCmi.] To bo aware of as true or actual ; to perceive 
or apprehend clearly ; to learn ; to ascertain ; — to 
have knowledge or exi^erienco of ; to recognize; to dis- 
tinguish;— to have fmiirance of ;— to he acquainted 
or familiar with;— to have sexual iiiteroourse with ; — 
to acknowledge; to approve; — 1 ). i. 'J’o have knowledge; 
to possess information; to bo persuaded or assured 
of; — to take cognizance of: — imp. knew; ^> 2 ^. known; 
ppr. knowing. 

IKaowable, (nd'a-bl) a. Capable of being known, ascer- 
tained, or understood. 

Knowing, (no'ing) a. Skilful ; well informed ; intelli- 
gent self-conscious shrewd : cunning. 

Kaowingly, (nolng-le) adv. With knowledge; intelli- 

^ntly ; deliberately. 

IKnowingness, (nb'ing-nos) n. The state or qiiality of 
being knowing or intelligent ; slirowdness ; skilfulnoss. 

Knowledge, (iioTej) n. [ring, knota and the termination 


L (el), the twelfth letter of the English alphabet, is I 
denominated a liquid semivowel or imiMjrfeot 
articulation, and has only one sound, as in like, canal. 
In words terminating in le, the e is silent, and I fonus 
a syllable by itself, as in able, eagle, pronouncetl abl, 
Sffl. As a numeiul, L stands for bO, and witli a dash 
over it, [I 3 60,000. It also stands for libra, a pound 
in money, and lb. a pound in weight. 

2a, (U). A syllable applied to the sixth tone of the 
scale in inusic for the purpose of solraization. 

Ln, (la,w) interj. [A.-S. Id.] Look; see; behold! 
Labefaction, (lab-e-fak'shun) n. [L. lahare, to totter, 
and facere, to make.] Act of making weak; state of 
being weakened ; decay; downfall. 

Labdl, (la^l) n. [L. labellum, diminutive of Idbrunif 
lip, edge, margin.] A narrow slip of paper, parchment, 
dec., affixed to any thing, denoting its contents, owner- 
ship, Ac. any paper annexed to a will by way of 
addition, as a codicil ;— in heraldry, a flllet with pen- 
dants or points, usually three ;— a projecting tablet or 
Ptonlding over dporways, windows, ; dripstona 
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ieiige.] Act of knowing ; direct perception ; appri^en- 
sion ;— cognition ; comiuuhension ; understanding • 
mental enlightenment ; learning; erudition; sdence;— 
acquaintance with ; cognizance ; familiarity acquired 
by experience ; hence, practical skill :'~-in a. general 
sense, notice ; information. 

Knubs, (nubz) n. pi. Wsiste silk formed in winding oft 
the threads ftom a cocoon. 

Knuckle, (nuk'l) «. [A.-S, cnitcl, Ger. InocfieL) The 
joint of a finger, particularly when made pintuberant 
by the closing of the fingers ;— the knee-joint, espe- 
cially of a ?alf 

Knuckle, (nuk'l) v. u To submit in contest to an 
antagonist ; to yield ; — v. t. To beat or strike with the 
knuckles : — imp. & pp. knuckled ; ppr. knuckling. 

Knuckle-duster, (iiuk'l-dust-gr) n. An iron or brass 
instrument fitted to the fingers when closed — ^used 
princi]>ally for {issault by thieves and burglars. 

^url, (nurl) n. A knot ; a hard substance ; — also knur, 

Knurly, (nurto) a. Full of knots ; hard also written 
gnarly. 

Kopeck, (ko'pck) w. [Russ. kopMka.] A Russian coin 
of about the value of a half-penny. 

Koran, (kf/ran) w. The sacred writings of the Moham- 
medans — ^the Alcoran, 

Kow-tow, (kow'tow) v.i. To perform the Chinese cere- 
mony of prostration. 

Kraal, (krai) n. [1 >, graa 7, probably from the language 
of the Hottentots.] A village ; a col- 
lection of huts; somutinics a single 
hut. 

Xraken, (kril'ken) n. [Prob-aldy from 
Sw. kruke, Danish krage, tiunk or 
stem of a tree.] A fabled sea animal 
of enormous size. 

Kremlin, (krem lin) n. Tl)o citadel of 
a town or city; cBpecially the citadel 
of Moscow. 

Kyanize, (ki'an-Iz) v. t. [From K^/an, 
the inventor of the iwocess.] To 
render proof against decay, as wood, by subjecting it 
for a time to a solution of corrosive sublimate, or 
other appropriate agents '.—imp. h p'p. kyanized; ppr. 
kyanizing. 

Kye, (ki) n, pi. Kino ; cows. [Scot.] 

Kyloes, (ki'ldz) w. j/L Highland cattle. 

Kyrie eleison, (ki'ro-e-el-e'is-on) n. [G.] Lord, have 
mercy on ns— a form of invocation which is used in 
the Itomaii Catholic Litui'gy. 


Label, (la'bel) v. t. To affix a label to '.-4mp, & pp. 
labelled ; pja\ labelling. 

Labial, (hVbo-al) a. [F. from L. labium, lip,] Pertain- 
ing to the Ups uttered principally with the lips, as 
b, w, and p. 

Labial, (lu'bo-al) A letter representing a sound 
form^ chiefly with the lips. . 

Labially, (la'be-al-le) adv. By means of the lips, 

Labiated, (la'be-at-ed) a. [L. labium, lip.] Having 
the limb of a tubular corolla or calyx divided into two 
unequal parts, one iirojecting over the other Uke the 
lips uf a mouth. 

Labiodental, (lii-he-d-dent'al) a. [L. labium, Up, and 
dens, tooth.] Formed or pronounced by the co-opera- 
tion of the lips aiul teeth, as /and v. 

Laboratory, (lab'or-a-tor-e) n. [L. laboratorium, from 
laborare, to labour.] A place for oi>erations and ex- 
periments in chemistry, pharmacy, &c. ; — k plaoo 
where any thing is prepared for use ; a place where 
military arms are manuifimtured or repairett. 

Laborious, (la-bd're-us) a. Requiring or employing 
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labour, ptmereraiice, or sacriaces ; toilsome ; tiresome ; 
»-4iligeiit; ; industrious ; assiduous. [oulty. 

l^aboriouslyt (la-bo're-us-le) adv. With labour or difB- 
|<ahoirh>uin.eM, (la-b5're'U8*nes) n. Quality of being 
laborious; toilsomeness ;<~diligence ; assiduity. 
Labour, (la'I^r) n. [L.] Physical toil or bodily exer- 
tion, especially when fatiguing, irksome, or unavoid- 
able .'—intellectual exertion ; mental effort work ; 
undertaking ; especially hard or difficult work 
travaU ; the pains of childbirth ; — the action of a ship 
in a heavy sea ; — pi. Heroic achievements the trials 
and sufferings of life. 

Labour, (IftHtifr) v. i. To exert muscular strength ; to 
work ; to toil ; — to exei-t one's powers of mind in the 
prosecution of any design ; to take pains ; to strive ; 
— ^to be oppressed with difficulties ; to be burdened 
to be in travail;— to pitch and roU heavily, as a ship 
in a turbulent sea ; — v. t. To work at ; hence, to attain 
by labour ; — to form or fabricate with toil, exertion, or 
care ; — to finish or prosecute with effort ; — ^to till ; to 
cultivate; — to beat; to belabour: — imp. &pp. laboured; 
ppr. labouring. 

Laboured, (la'bgiti) a. Cultivated ; formed with labour ; 
—hard or constrained in style, as artistic or literaiy 
productiona 

Labourer, (lu0>er-er) n. One who labours in a toilsome 
occupation, or on W'ork tlmt requires little skill, as 
distinguished from an artisiin. 

Labourtome, (la'ber-sum) a. Made with toil or effort ; 
laborious ; — ^inclined to roU or pitch, as a ship in a 
heavy sea. 

Laburnum, (la-burinum) n. [L.J A tree of the genus 
Cyiims, native of the Alps, but now indigenous, 
hearing pendulous yellow flowers — ^the wood is exten- 
sively used by cabinet-makers and turners. 

Labyrinth, (lab'e-rinth) n. [Q. laburinthoXf L. la&y- 
rinthus.] An edifice or place full of intriciicies or 
formed with winding passages an ornamental maze 
or wilderness in gaixlens;— a complicated part in the 
cavity of the oar figuratively , entanglement; com- 
plication ; inexplicable difficulty. 
Labyrtathian,(lab-e-rinth'e-an)a. Winding; intricate. 
Labyrinthine, (lab-e-rinth'in) a. Pertaining to or like 
a labyrinth. 

Lao, (lak)n. [Per. lal% Skr, randj, to die,] A resinous 
substance produced by an insect mainly upon the 
banyan tree. [as a lac of rupees. 

Lao, (lak) n. [Hind, lal’.] One hundred thousand, 
Laoe, (Ills) n. [L. laQueus, noose, snare.] A* string 
or cord; — a fabric of fine threads of linen, silk, or 
cotton, intei*woven in a net a tissue of silver or gilt 
thread used as a trimming to military and official 
dress ; — a plaited string with which women fasten their 
stays ; stay-lace also their boots ; boot-lace. 

Laoe, (las) v. t. To fasten with a lace or string ; — ^to 
adorn or deck with lace ; to beat ; to lash : — imp. & 
pp. laoed ; ppr. lacing. [binet is produced. 

Lace-frame, (las'frtlm) n. A machine by which bob- 
Laoerable, (las'er-a-bl) a. Capable of being lacerated. 
Lacerate, (las'gr-at) v. t, [L. laccrare, from lacer, 
mangled, lacerated.] To tear ; to rend ; hence, to in- 
jure or afflict :—imp. & pp. lacerated ; ppr. lacerating. 
Laceration, (las-er-a'shun) n. Act of tearing or rending ; 

-^the l^ach made by rending. 

Laeerative, (las'er-at-iv) a. Tending to lacerate. 

Luehe, (lash) w. [P. from L. loose.] Negligence; 
lUsOLissness ; neglect to do a thing at the proi)er time. 
X^hrymal, (lak'rim-al) a. Generating or secreting 
ieaiB periaining to or conveying tear's also lach- 
i'^fnary. 

Lmrymatory, (lak'rim-a-tor-e) n, [L. iMryTmim-ium, 
lirom laerymaf a tear.) A vessel foiind in sepulclires 
eff the ancients, in which it has been supposed the tears 
of a deceased person's friends were collected and pre- 
served. . [tears. 

LMuTttOfe, (lak'rim-0z) a. Generating or sl^^ding 


Lacing, (l&fing) n. A fastening with a string or ootd 
through eyelet-holes; — a cord used in drawing tight 
or l^tening. 

Lack, (lak) v. t. jBw. lacka^ to fail, D. Uegm.^ To bo 
destitute of ; to be in need of ; to want ; — v. i. To 
be in want;— to be wanting: — imp, & pp. lacked; 
jppr. lacking. 

Lack, (lak) n. Want ; destitution ; need ; failure. 
Lackadaisical, (lak-a-dfiz'ik-al) a. Affectedly pensive ; 
sentimental. 

Lackey, (lak'e) n. [F. lacquaU^ from L. leget'e, to send, 
Go. Laikan, to run, jump.] An attending servant; 
a footman. [wait upon. 

Lackey, (lak'e) v. t. or v. i. To .attend as a lackey ; to 
Lack-lusbe, (lak'lust-er) a. Wanting lustre or bright- 
ness. 

Lac-lake, (lak'iak) n. A lake prepared from gum-lao. 
Laconic, (Ja-kon'ik) a. Pertaining to Lacedemonia, 
Bl>arta, or to the Lacoiies, its inhabitants ;— expx'essing 
much in few words ; brief ; concise ; senteutioirs ; 
pithy ; pointed. 

Laconically, (la-kon'ik-al-le) adv. Briefly; concisely. 
Laconism, (lak'on-izm) n. A concise manner of ex- 
l)ression ; — a brief, sententious phrase; — laconicmn. 
Lacquer, (lak'er) n. (F. laque.] A yellowish varnish, 
consisting of a solution of shell-lac in alcohol, colom’ed 
by gamboge, saffron, and the like : — also lacker. 
Lacquer, (lak'er) v. t. To varnish with lacquer : — imp. 
& pp. lacquered; ppr. lacquering. [lacquer. 

Laoquerer, (lak'er-gr) n. A lierson who varnishes with 
Lacquering, (lak'er-ing) n. Act of i)utting on lacquer; 
— ^the covering of lacquer or varnish imt on. 

Lactation, (lak-ta'shiin) n. Act of giving suck, or time 
of suckling. [milky conveying chyle. 

Lacteal, (lak'te-al) a. Pei'tairring to or resembling milk; 
Lacteal, (lak'te-^) n. An absorbent vessel of the 
mesentery, for conveying chyle from the intestines to 
the thoracic duct. 

Laotescence, (lak-tes'ens) n. Tendency to milk ; milki- 
ness or milky colour ; — the juice, commonly white, 
which flows from a plant when w-ounded. 

Lactescent, (lak-tes'eut) a. [L. lactescere, to turn to 
I milk, lac, luctis, milk.] Producing milk or white 
juice abounding with a thick, coloured juice. 

Lactic, (lak'tik) a. [L. /ac, milk.] Pertaining to 
milk, or procured from sour milk or whey. 
Lactiferous, (lak-tif'er-us) a. [L. lac, lactu, milk, and 
fen'c, to bear.] Boiiring or conveying milk or white 
juice; producing a thick, coloured juice, as a plant. 
Lactometer, (lak-tom'et-er) n. [L. lac, lactis, milk, and 

G. metron, measure.] An instrument for ascei-taining 
the proiwrtion of cream in milk; a galaotometer. 

Lactuoa, (lak-tuTca) n. The lettuce, a genus of annual 
garden herbs useful as Siilad and culinary plants — the 
juice of the several species is usually milky. 

Lacustral, (la-kus'tral) a. [L. lacus, lake.] Per'tain- 
ing to lakes or swami® ; — .also lacustrine. 

Lad, (lad) n. [A.-S. le6d,W. Uawd.] A young man or 
boy ; a stripling. 

Ladanum, (lad'a-num) n. [L. ladanum, G. ladanon, 

H. loth.] A gurn-resin of a dark colour and pungent 
odour, and exuded from a species of Cistus, which 
grows in Syria and the isle of Candia. 

Ladder, (Lul'er) n. [A.-S. hlcedder, Ger. leiter.] A 
frame of wood, rope, &c. , consisting of two side-pieces 
connected by rounds, thus forming steps by which per- 
sons may ascend a building, &c. ; — that which resem- 
bles a ladder in form or use ; hence, tliat by means of 
which one attains to eminence gradual rise or 
elevation. 

Lade, (lad) v. t. [A.-S. hladan, to load.) To load ; to 
put on or in, as a burden or freight ; — to throw in or 
out, as a fluid, with a ladle; to dip imp. laded; pp, 
ladM, laden; ppr. lading. 

Lading, (l&d'ing) n. That which lades or eonstltutfes 
a loa4 or cargo ; freight ; harden. 




Xadlft, (lad'l) n. [A.-S. hladU^ from ktadan, to load, 
drain.] A cup with a long handle, used in laving or 
dipping ;—the float of a mill-wheel an instrument 
fbr. drawing the charge <if a cannon. 

XadlOf (^a) r. t. To use a ladle for dipping or drawing 
out:— &pp. ladled; ladling. fladie. 

Ladlefttl, (la^dl-fOcM) n. The quantity contained in a 
Lady, (l&'de) n. [A.-S. hlcafdigf, from hli^in, to raise.] 
A gentle or noble woman a woman of social dis- 
tinction or position — the feminine corresponding to 
lord; — a woman of gentle or refined manners; — 
wife ; a spouse the mistress of a liousehuld ; — the 
owner of a manor or estate ; a chatelaine. 

Lady-bird, (ia'de-l>§rd) n. A small beetle of various 
brilliant colours, feeding on plant-lico. 

Lady-ohapel, (la'de-chap-el) n. A chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. 

Lady-day, (la'de-dfi) n. The day of the annunciation 
of the Virgin Mary, March 25. 

Ladylike, (la'de-Jik) a. Becoming a lady; soft; 

delicate ;— ^egant ; refined ;— ellbminate ; afliected. 
Lady-love, fla'de-luv) n. A sweetheart or mistress. 
Ladyship, (la'de-ship) n. The rank or position of a 
lady — ^given as a title. for (hrosaes a lady. 

Xady*s-maid, (la'diz-mfid) n.. A female who attends on 
Lag, (lag) a. [Gael. & Ir. lag, w’eak, feeble, faint, W. 
Hag.] Slow ; tardy ; — last ; long-delayed. 

Lag, (lag) n. One who lags ; that which comes in last ; 
— ^the fag-end ; the rump ; hence, the lowest class. 
Lag, (lag) V. t. To walk or move slowly ; to stay be- 
hind; linger; delay: — imp. iipp. lagged; ppr. lagging. 
Lager-beer, (lag'gr-ber) n. [Ger, lager, storehouse, and 
bier, beer.] A German beer— so called froni its being 
laid up or stored for some months before use. 
Laggard, (lag'^rd) «. [Eng. lag.] Slow; sluggish; 
b^kward. 

Laggard, (lag'ard) n. One who lags ; a loiterer. 
Lagger, (lag'gr) n. A laggard ; a loiterer ; an idler. 
Lagoon, (la-goon') n. [it. & Sp. laguna, from L. lacuna, 
from G. lakkos, hole, jjit, tank,] A marsh, slifUlow 
pond, or lake, especially one into which the sea flows ; 
— ^ lake in a coral island .'—also lagunc. 

Laic, (lil'ik) a. [L. laicus, G. laikos, from laos, the 
people.] Belonging to a layman or the laity, as dis- 
tinguished from the clergy also laical. 


Laic, (la'ik) n. A layman. 

Lair, (lar) n. [Ger. lager, from Icgcn, to lay, L. locus, 
place, Q. lechos, couch.] The place where an miimal 
lies down and rests ; the bed of a boar or wild beast ; 
—a covered shed for cattle ; — sometimes tlio ground ; 
especially burying ground ; — the narrow strip of eai-th 
allotted in a public cemetery to a coffined body; a 
family burying-place. 

Laird, (lard) a. [Contracted from A.-S. hldfweard, 
hldford.] A lord. [Soot.J A laudlioldor under the 
degree of a knight or squire. 

Laity, (la'e-te) n. The people, as distinguished from 
the clergy. 

Lake, (lOk) n. [A.-S. Idc, Idea, P. lac, L. locus.] A 
large sheet or body of water contained in a cavity or 
hollow of the earth, as between bills — the waters njay 
be either fresh or brackisli, but the situation must be 
inland. 

Lake, (lak) n. A deep-red colouring matter, consisting of 
aluminous earth and cochineal or other red substance. 

. Lakelet, (lakelet) n. A little lake. 

Lallation, (lal-a'shun) n. [G. lalein, to chatter, babble.] 
An imperfect pronunciation of the letter r, in which 
it sounds like I, as among the Chinese. 

. Lama, (l&'ma) n. [Thibetan llama, pronounced lama, 
a chief, a high priest.] A Boodhist priest in Thibet, 
Mongolia, &o. 

Lamb, (lam) n. [A-S., Qo., & Icel. lamb.] The young 
of the sheep kind any person who is innocent and 
gmtle aa a lamb. Xam6 of God, the Saviour Jeaua 
Christ, who wae typlfled by the paaohal lamb. 


i Lamb, (lam) v.i. To bring forth a lamb or lambs, tis 
! sheep; to yean. [by licking. 

Lambative, (lam'bat-iv) a. [L. lambere, to lick.] Taken 
Lambative, (lamHijat-i v) n. A medicine taken by liokiiig 
with the tongue. 

Lambent, (lam'bont) a. [L. lambens, ppr. of lambere, 
to lick.] Playing on the surface; gliding over;— 
twinkling or gleaming around, as a flame. 

Lambkin, (lam'kin) n. A small lamb. 

Lamb-like, (lamTIk) a. Meek ; gentle; mild ; humble. 
Lame, (lam) a. [A.-S. lam, lame, Ger. lahm.] Crip- 
pled or disabled in a limb, or othenvise injur^ so os 
to bo unsound and impaired in strength ; — imperfect; 
not satisfactory, as an excuse;— hobbling; not smooth, 
as verso or rhythm. 

Lame, (lam) v. t. To make lame ; to cripple ; to render 
imperfect and unsound; to disable imp. & pp. 
lamed ; pj}r. laming. 

Lamellar, (lam'el-ar) a. [L. lamella, diminutive of 
lamina, plate.] Composed of or disposed iii thin 
plates, iayem, or scales. 

Lamellated, (lum'^el-at-ed) a. Comxx>Bed of or covereil 
with thill plates or scales. 

Lamely, (lain'le) ailv. In a lamo, crippled, disabled, 
or imperfect mannci* weakly ; unsteadily ; feebly. 
Lameness, (lam'nes) n. The condition of being lame; 
disability ; weakness inniei-fection. 

Lament, (la-mont') v. t. [L. lamentari.] To weep or 
wail ; to mourn ; — to feel deep regret or sorrow ; — v. t. 
To mourn for ; to bemoan ; to ileplore ; to bewail : — 
imp. &pp. lamented; /ipr. lamentmg. 

Lament, (la-ment') n, [L. lamentum, lammta.] Grief 
or sorrow expressed in complaints or cries ; lamenta- 
tion ; — an elegy or mournful ballad. 

Lamentable, (lam'ont-a-bl) a. Mourning ; sorrowfiil ; 
expressing grief ;— fitted to awaken lament ; pitiable ; 
— miserable ; pitiful ; low ; poor. 

Lamentably, (lain'eiit-a-ble) ndv. In a manner to cause 
or express sorrow pitifully ; despicably. 

Lamentation, (lam-eut-a'shun) n. Act of bewailing; 
expression of sorrow. 

Lamina, (lam'in-a) n. [L,] A thin plate or scale lying 
over another ; — a bone, or jiart of a bone, rosembling 
a thin plate tho blade of a leaf. 

Laminar, (lam'in-ar) a. Consisting of tiiin plates or 
layers : — also laminarg. 

Laminated, (lain'in-fit-ed) a. Consisting of plates, 
scales, or layers, one over another. 

Lamination, (Jam-in-a'shun) n. Lamellar structure ; 
arrangement in thin plates or layers ; condition which 
allows of cleavage in one direction only, [limping. 
Lamiah, (larn'isli) a. Somewhat lame ; — halting ; 
Lammas, (lam'mas) n. [A.-S. htdfmmse, from hldf, loaf, 
and moissc, feast.] The first day of August. 
Lammergeir, (lam'm§r-g6r) n. [Ger. lamm, lamb, and 
geier, vulture.] The bearded vulture, inhabiting the 
Swiss and Gorman Alps, and forming a link between 
the eagle and the vulture, seeking living prey like 
the one, and feeding on carrion like the other. 

Lamp, (lamp) n. [G. lampas, torch, from lamptin, to 
shine.] A contrivance for producing arti- Jh 
fioial light a torch ; a link a lantern; ; /V 
— a vessel contaning combustible oil to be ffjk 
burned by a wick, or inflammable gas from HI 

a jet, used for illuminating purposes;-— HI 
I the outward configuration of such ; chan- . , HI 
[ delier ; gasalier, dm. : — figuratively, ' HI 
i spiritual light; direction;— guide HI 
I beacon. Safety-lamp, a contrivance of « H|l i 
\ Sir H. Davy’s for lighting mines safely. |f3y| 
i The vessel bolding the ou and wick is 
' inclosed in a cylinder of wire muze, which BHRl 
permits the transmission of the light, but Bitfety-lamp. 

; prevents the aco^ of the fire-damp to the flame un- 
I til it has been r^uced below the point at whieh 
I explodes. 
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(lampnblak) n. A fine «oot formed lor the 
oondeneation of the smoke of himung resinous sub- 
stanoes, 

XiUhpoon, (lam'p66n) %. [P. lampon, a drinki^ song.] 
Abitter pensonal satire, usually printed, and in verse ; 
— any malicious attack, as on public chor^ter or private 
jreputation abusive or scurrilous publication. 
Xiainnoon, (Iam-p66n0 v, t. To abuse in written satire ; 
— jdoel; defame; calumniate ; satirize \—imp. & pp. 
lampooned; ppr. lampooning. 

Lampooner, (Jam-pdon V) w. The writer of a lampoon. 
Lamp-post, ^amppOst) n. A post on the top of w'hich 
a lamp is fixed. 

Lamprey, (lam'pra.) n. [L. lamvcira, from lamherct 
to liok, and petra^ rock.J An eel-like fish, having a 
round, sucking mouth, set with numerous minute 
teeth. [for wool. 

Lanary, (lan'ar-e) n. [L. Zana, wool.] A store-place 
JAnated, (lan'at-ed) a. [L. laihatus^ from 2aaa, wool.] 
"Woolly. 

Lanoe, (Ians) n. [F. lance, Ger. lame.'] A weapon of 
war, consisting of a long shaft or handle and metal 
I)oiut ; a spear ; — a soldier armed with a spear, 
l^oe, (Ians) v, t. To pierce with a lance or sharp- 
|;)ointed weapon ; — to oi)en as witli a lancet ; to cut 
into ; — ^to throw or project ; to dart: — imp, &, pp. 
lanced ; pw. lancing. 

Xanoeolated, (lans'6-6-lat-ed) a. [L. lanceola, diminu- 
tive of lancea, lance.] Oblong and gradually tapering 
toward the outer extremity. 

Lancer, (lans'er) n. One who lances ; one who carries 
a lance ;—pl. A kind of light cavalry in the British 
service ; — a kind of <madrille dance. 

Lancet, (lans'et) n. [P. lancette, diminutive of lance.] 
A surgical instrument, sharp-pointed and two-edged, 
used in venesection, and in opening tumours, absces- 
ses, &o. 

Lancet-window, (lans'et-win-do) n. A very long, 
straight, and nanw window, ter- 
minating in a peak or curve in the 
form of a lancet. It is almost i)eouliar 
to early English ai’ohitecture, and is 
found single, double, three or five-fold. | 

Lance-wood, (lans'woud) n. Thu wood | 
of a tree which grows in the West s I 
Indies, possessing great toughness and ' 
elasticity. 

Land, (l^d) n. [A.-S., Go., & Jcel. | 
land,yf. llan.] Earth, or the solid] 
matter which constitutes the fixed 
part of the surface of the globe ; — ' 
any portion of the solid surface of Lancet-window, 
the globe, considered as set apart or belonging to 
an individual or a people ground ; soil, or the 
earth in respect to its nature or quality ; — the inha- 
bitants of a country or region the main land in 
distinction from an adjacent island ; — the ground or 
floor ; — any earth whatsoever; real estate. 

Land, (laud) v. t. To set on shore ; to debark ;—v. i. 
Togo oit shore from a ship or boat ; to disembark : — 
imp. dD pp. landed; ppr. landing. 

Z^andau, (lan'daw) n. A kind of coach or carriage 
whose top may be opened and thrown back — so called 
from hamdau, a town in Germany. 

.Xand-hreoBe, (laud'brez) n. A current of air from the 
land towards the sea. 

.Landed, (land^ed) a. Having an estate in laud con- 
sirtiim in real estate or land. [water ; a freshet. 

:Laiid-ibod| (land'fiud) n. An overflowing of land by 
.Landrforee, OendTors) n. A militaiy force, army, or 
bodv otiieoow servinig on land. 

ft. [Ger. land, land, and graf, 
count.} A German nobleman of a rank corresponding 
to ffaat ci an earl in England and of a count in 
Etirnoe. - 

Luulfnviita^ Oand-grltVftt) n. Xhe tenitoxy held 
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by a landgrave ;--the jurisdiotioh or., authority of a 
laiidnave. (iprietor of land. 

Land-holder, (land1idld-sr) n. A holder, Owner, or pror- 
Landing, (landing) n. Act of ^ing ot setting on shore 
from a vessel a place for *gomg or setting on chore ; 

I —-the level part of a staircase, connecting one fligt^t 
I with another. 

Landing-place, (land'ing-plas) n. A place for the 
I landing of persons or goods from a vessel. 

Landlady, (landla-de) n. A woman who has tenants 
holding from her -the mistress of an inn or lodging- 
house. 

Landless, (landles) a. Having no property in land. 
Landlock, (landlok) v. t. To inclose or encompass by 
I land. 

Landlord, (landlord) n. [A.-S. land-hldford.] The 
lord of a manor ; the owmor of land or houses who has 
tenants under him ; — the master of an inn or lodging- 
house ; host ; the giver of an entertainment or feast. 
Landmark, (land'mark) n. A mark to designate the 
boundary of land any elevated object on land that 
serves as a giiide to seamen ; hence, any fixed mark, 

I jwint, or station. 

^ Land-measure, (landlnezh-ur) n. A line or chain ap- 
plietl to the survey and measurement of lauds: an 
I arithmetical table to facilitate calculations in land- 
I surveying. 

Land-measurer, (land'mezh-ur-er) n. One who profes- 
1 sioiially surveys and measures land. 

Land-measuring, (land'mezh-ur-ing) n. The act or art 
of measuring and comi)uting the superficial contents 
of portions of land, as of fields, farms, &c. 
Land-owner, (laiid'on-gr) ?i. The owner, possessor, or 
proprietor of land. [JialUdce; corn-crake. 

Land-rail, (lancVrill) n. A native bird of the genus 
Landscape, (land'skup) 71. [A.-iS. landscipe.] A portion 
of land or territory which the eye can comi>rehend in 
a single view;— a picture exhibiting some real or 
fancied scene in nature. 

' Land-slip, (land^slip) n. The sliding down of a con- 
siderable tract of land from a mountain the land 
which slips down. 

Landsman, (landz'man) n. One who lives on the land 
— opijosed to seaman a sailor on board a ship who 
has not before been at sea. 

Land-surveying, (land'sur-va-ing) n. The business of 
fixing the boundaries and BUX)erficial extent of portions 
[ of land. 

Land-surveyor, (land'sur-va-er) n. One who profes- 
sionally determines the boiindaiies and measures the 
areas of fields, farms, estates, &c,, and draws plans or 
maps of the same. [buildings. 

Land-tax, G^i^d'taks) n. A tax assessed on land and 
Land-wait^, (land'wat-gr) n. A custom-house officer 
who superintends the landing of goods, to levy the 
proper duties and prevent smuggling. 

Landward, (land'wgrd) adv. Towai'd the land. 

Lane, (lOn) n. [D. laun, laeyi.] A narrow passage; 
—a narrow way between hedges ; — a narrow street ; 
an alley ; — a passage between hues of men or people 
standing on each side. ” 

Language, (lan^gwaj) n. [L. liiigua.] Speech ; tongue ; 
expression of ideas by words or written characters 
mode of speech or exju-ossion peculiai' to a nation; 
dialect; — mode peculiar to an individual ; diction ; 
style ;— inarticulate expression of feeling, as of ^e 
eye ; or of irrational animals ;— a nation, as distin- 
guished by its speech. 

Languid, (lang^gwid) a. [L. languidus, from langvLere, 
to be faint.] Feeble ; weak ; drooping or flagging freon 
exhaustion ; indis];k>sed to exertion ;-^uU ; inanimate; 
listless;— weary ; heartless. 

Languidly, (langgwid-le) adv. Weakly; feebly ; slowly. 
Languidness, (lang'gwid-nes) n. Weakneaa from ex> 
haustion of strength ;--alaggbluMBs: dubuM; langdov; 
heavinew; slowness. 
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(laag'gwuh) v. i. [F. languit*,) To iDecome 
lao^d or weak ;~to suffer, as from heat or drought : 
•ofride ; droop ; Mut to look with softness or ten- 
derness:— imp. &pp. languished; ppr. languishing. 
Xaaguishing, (lang'gwish-ing) n. Act of beoouuug 
weak ; pining ; dvoojung. 

Laimiuishing, (lang'gwish-ing) a. Drooping ; fainting ; 
— ^beaming softly ; melting, as the eye. 
languishingly, (lang'gwish -ing-le) ac^v. Weakly; 
feebijr slowly ; faintly ; — softly; tenderly, 
langu^unent, (lang^gwish-ment) n. State of lan- 
guishing ; softness of look or mien. 

Languor, (lang'gwer) w. [L.] State of being languid ; 
lassitude ; — ^feebleness ; enervation dulnoas of mind 
or spirit ; listlessness ; — softness ; laxity. 

Laniary, (lan'e-ar-e) a. [L. taniare, to tear in pieces.] 
Lacerating or tearing. [or lacerating. 

Laniation, (lan-e-a'shun) n. The act of tearing, rending, 
Laniferous, (lan-if 'gr-us) o. [L. lana, wool, and jerrc, 
to bear.] Bearing or producing wool. 

Lank, (langk)rt. [A.-S. hLnnc, Ger. schlank.] Loose or 
lax, and easily yielding to pressure; — weak and slender; 
thin ; meagre ; — drooping ; dishevelled, as liair. 

Lankly, (langk'le) adv. In a lank manner ; weakly ; 
thinly ; loosely. [ — leanness ; slenderness. 

Lankness, (langk'nes) 71. Flabbiness; softness; laxity; 
Lanky, (langk'e) a. Somewhat lank ; slender ; slim. 
Lansquenet, (lans'ke-net) n. [K., Ger. landsknecht, a 
foot-soldier.] A German foot-soldier; — game at cards. 
Lantern, (lant'grn) 71. [L. Luntcrna, laterna.] Some- 
thing inclosing a light, and protecting it from wind, I 
rain, kc. — sometimes portable, and sometimes fixed ; — ! 
a little dome over the roof of a building to give light ; 
a square turret placed over the junction of tlie cross 
in a cathedral, and having windows in all sides of it. 
Lantern-wheel, (lant'ern-hw6l) n. A kind of pinion 
with cylindrical bars, spindles, or trundles, 011 wliich 
the teeth of the main wheel act. 

Lanuginous, (la-nuj'in-us) a. [L. lanugo, from lana, 
wool.] Covered with down or fine, soft hair ; downy. 
Lanyaxd, (lan'yard) 71. [F. tani^rc.] A sliort i)iece of 
rope or line for fastening something in sliips a piece 
of strong twine, witli an iron hook at one end, used 
in firing cannon with a friction-tube. 

Laodicean, (la-5-de-se'an) a. Liko Clmstians of Lao- 
dicea ; lukewarm in religion. 

Lap, (lap) n. [A.-S. lappa, Ger, lappen.'\ The loose 
part of a coat ; — the part of the clothing that lies on 
the knees when one sits down ; that part of the body 
thus covered ; — ^that part of any substance or fixture 
which extends over or lies upon another ; an edge ; a 
border or hem. 

Lap, (lap) V. t. To fold ; to bend and lay over or on ; — 
to wrap or twist round ; — to infohl ; to involve ; — v.i. 
To he spi’ead or laid on or over ; to be turned over 
or upon. 

Lap, (lap) V. i. [A.-S. lapiaii, G. laptein, L. lamhere.] 
To take up food or drink by licking ; — ^to make a sound 
like that produced by taking up drink with the tonj^e ; 
—V. t. To lick up: — imp. & pp. lapped ; ppr. lapping. 
Lap-dog, (lap'dog) 7t. A small dog fondled in the lap. 
Lapel, (la-pel') n. [Eng. lajp.] That port of a coat 
wnich laps over the facing. 

Lapful, (lap'fool) n. As much as the lap can contain. 
Lapidariaa, (lap^e-d^r'e-an) a. Inscribed on stone. 
Lapidary, (lap'e-dar-e) 71. [L. lapidariut, from lapis, 
atone.] ai*tiiicer who cuts, polishes, and engraves 
precious stones;— a dealer in precious stones;— a 
virtuoso skilled in gems or precious stones. 

Lapidury, (lap'e-dar-e) a. Pertaining to the art of 
cutting stones. [—death by stoning. 

Li^idamn, (lap-e-dH^shun) 71. Act of stoning to death ; 
Xtpidaaoeiioe, (lap-e-des'ens) n. A hardening into a 
stoi^ substance ;— a stony concretion. 

Xapwesoent, (lap-e-des'ent) a. [L. lapid^seere, to beconae 
' from lapU, stone.] Growing or turning to stone. 
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Lapidesosnt, (lap-e-des'ent) n. Any substance whicdi ] 
has the q^uality of petrifying a body or of being 
converted TO stone. 

Lapidifioation, (la-pid-if-e-ka'shun) n. The operation of 
forming or converting Into a stony substance. 

Lapidify, (la-pid'e-fi) 1?. t. To form into stone ; to 
petrify ; — v. i. To become atone or stony : — imp. & pp. 
lapidiff^; ppr. lapidifying. [or gems. 

Lapidist, (lap'e-dist) 7i. A dealer in precious stones 
Lapper, (lap'er) 11. One who wraps or folds one who 
takes up with liis tongue. 

Lappet, (lap'et) n. [Jhminutive of Z«p.] A part of a 
garment or dress that hangs loose. 

Lapsable, (laps' a-bl) a. Capable of hii)sing or falling. 
Lapse, (laps) n. [L. lapsus, from labi, to slide, to fall.] 

A gliding or flowing; a slipping or falling ;~a smooth 
flow, course, or descent ; — a sli]) ; an error ; — a failing 
in duty; a deviation from truth and rectitude; — 
.ai>ostacy ; — omission of a iwitron to present a clerk to 
a l>onefico within six months after it becomes void. 
Lapse, (lai>8) v. i. To pass slowly, silently, or by degrdes; 
— to deviate from rectitude ; to commit a fault by 
inadvertence or mistake ; — to fall or pass from one 
proprietor to another by the omission, negligence, or 
failure of some one ;~to become ineffectual or void : — 
imp. & 2 >P- lapsed ; ppr. lapsing. 

Lapsided, (lap'sid-ed) a. Having one side heavier than 
the other, as a ship. [shoemakers beat leather. 

Lapstone, (lap'ston) n. A stone for the lap, ou which 
Lap-streak, (lai)'Htrt~k) a. Made with boards whoso 
edges lap one over another. 

Lapwing, (lap'wing) n. (A.-B. lepewinc, from hleapan 
to leai>, jump.] Anatite gral- . 

latorial binl of the genus ^an- 
elius, witli loud, flapi)ing wiiigs, 
and a peculiar shaip clur]>, 
found on the borders of rivers 
aiid lakes and marshes: — called 
also green-jdover, peewit. 

Larboard, (lar'bord) n, {Lar, 
contracted from loiccr.'] 'Lhe 
left-hand side of a ship when 
one stands with his face to the Lapwing, 

head ; i)ort. I a thief. 

Larcenist, (lur'sen-ist) n. One who commits lai-ceny ; 
Larcenous, (hu-'seu-us) a. Tliioving ; robbing ; — • 
burglarious. 

Larceny, (lur'sen-e) n. [L. latrocinhim.] Unlawful 
taking ami carrying away of personal property with 
intent to deprive the right owner of the same ; theft. 
Larch, (larch) 71 . \L. larix, laricis, G. larix.j A con- 

iferous tree having deciduous leaves in whorls or 
clusters. Its wood is dii table and extensively used. 
Lard, (lard) 71. [L. larduni, G. larinos, fat.] The fat 
of swine after being melted and separated from thn 
flesh. 

Lard, (14rd) v. t. [F. larder.] To smear or mix with 
lard ; to grease ; — to fatten ; to enrich ;— to mix with 
something by way of improvement ; to interlard 
imp. k pp. larded ; 2)pr. larding. [bUng lard. 

Lardaoeous, (lard-a'she-us) a. Otnsisting ot resem- 
Larder, (lard'fr) n. A room where meat and other 
articles of food are kept before they am cooked; a 
pantry. 

Large, (larj) n. [L. largus.] Being of great size;— 
wide ; extensive ; broad — said of surface or area 
abundant ; plentiful— of quantity ; also, with refer- 
ence to number, numerous ; populous ;— bulky ; huge 
— in reference TO sim ;r— diffuse ; full— with reference 
to language, style^ <&<?• liberal ; comprehensive — of 
the mind ;—rgenerous ; noble — of theheaHoraffeotiona. 
Large-hearted, (lorj'hArt-ed) a. Having a liberal dis- 
positioh* broad sympathies, generous feelings. 

Xargely, (larj'le) adv. Widely; extensively ;—fnlIy;; ^ 
amply; — copiously; diffusely; — liberally ; bount4^ 
puuy abundantly ; pleatiftuJ^. 
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(Ikj'nee) n. Bignetss ; bulk ; magnitude 
widencHS ; extensiveness ; breadth ; comprehensive- 
uess ;--gr^tness ; vastness ;-~>ilberality ; generosity. 
tfAtvess, (lotj'es) n. [F. largesse.} A present ; a ^ 
or donation, fas to time; — stress of voice. 

Xrfurffo, (l^gS) a. [It.] Slowly— a musical direction 
Larmt, (lir'e-at) n. [8p. lariata.} The lasso, a long 
teord or thong of learner with a noose for catching 
wild horses, &c. 

Lark, (lark) n. [O. Bng. leverock.} A singing bird 
characterized by having a long, | 

straight, hind claw, and a 
rather long bill. It is geiierally^ ^PaW i /j i\ 

crested a frolic ; a jolly time. /wiimJ/l . 

Lark, (Iturk) v. i. To catch larks; 7jj 

—to make sport; to frolic: — f 

l”*‘2in * larked; ppr. Uv 

Larmier, (lar'me-gr) n. fF. from 
Utrnie, tear.] The eave or drip 
of a house j—a membranous 
pouch at or below the inner 
corner of the eye in the deer Lark, 

and antelope. 

Larrup, (larup) v. t. [A.-S. larrian.} To flog ; to whip. 
Lanun, (l&r'um) «. [Abbreviation of alarum.] Any 
thing used for giving an alarm or notice. 

Larva, (lar'va) n. [L. mask.] An insect in the 
first stage after leaving the egg ; a caterpillar, grub, or 
maggot. [in the state of larvm, as certain insects. 
Larviparous, (lar-vip'gr-us) a. Producing their yt>ung 
Larynx, (lar'ingks) u. [G. laruyx.] The upper jm-t of 
the trachea or windpipe ; a cartilaginous cavity serving 
to modulate the sound of the voice. 

Lascar, (las^kAr) n. [Per. & Hind. Ioshkar, a camp fol- 
lower.] A native sailor employed in European vessels. 
Lascivious, (las-siv'e-us) a. [L. lascivus, from laxus, 
loose.'] Loose; wanton ; lewd; lustful; — tending to 
produce voluptuous emotions ; luxurious. 

Lasciviously, (Los-siv'e-us-le) adv. In a lascivious 
manner ; — ^loosely ; lewdly ; wantonly. 

Lasciviousness, (las-siv'e-us-nes) n. State or quality of 
being lascivious ; wanton ness ; lustfulness. 

Lash, (lash) n. [Ger. lasche.] The thong of a whip ; a 
cord ; a string ;— a stroke with a whip or nny thing 
similar ; — a stroke of satire or sarcasm ; a cut. 

Lash, (lash) v. t. To strike with a lash ; to whip or 
scourge, as a horse ; — to dash against, as waves ; — to 
tie or bind with a rope or cord; — to satirize; to 
censure with severity;— v.i. To ply the whip ; to strike 
at ; — ^to break out ; to become unruly or extravagant : 
— imp. & pp. lashed ; ppr. lashing. 

Lasher, (lash'gr) n. One who whips or lashes ; — ^a 
piece of rope for binding or making fast one tiling to 
another ; — a lashing. [woman ; a girl. 

Xass, (las) n. [LaddesSi feminine of lad.] A young 
Lassitude, (las'e-tud) n. [L. lassitude.] iState of being 
relaxed or weak ; languor of body or mind ; dulness ; 
heaviness; weariness. 

Xasso, (las'sd) n. [Sp. lazo, L. laqueus.] A rope or 
cord with a noose, used for catching wild horses, &;c. 
L^t, (last) a. [Latest.] Following all the rest; final ; 
closing; hindmost ; — next before the present in- 
capable of being increased or surpassed; utmost ;— most 
Unlikely;— lowest; meanest. 

Xaid;, (last) adv. The last time ; the time before the 
present ;—iU. conclusion; finally; — after all others in 
order or time. 

Xksti (last) V. i. [A.-S. lautan.] To continue in time ; 
to mdure ; to keep fresh, as fruits ; to retain colour, 
as fabrics ; to hold out, as a stock or store ; to serve 
forthersqulrod time or purpose imp. dt pp. lasted ; 
ppr. lasthig^ 

]M, (last) ^ [A. <8. klOfsf, from hladan, to lade.] A 
weight or measure, generally estimated at 4000 lbs., 
but varying exceedingly as to difibrent articles. 
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Last, (last) n. [A. -8. last] A mould or form of the 
human foot, made of wood, on which shoes are 
formed. 

Lastage, (last'iy) n. Charge for freight or carriage of 
goods ; — a duty on goods sold by tlie last. 

Lasting, (lasting) a. Continuing ; eoduring ;— dur- 
able ; long-standing; that may continue or endure;— 
permanent; undecaying. [stuff. 

Lasting, (lasting) n. A species of very durable woollen 
Lastingly, (lastlng-le) adv. Durably ; with continu- 
ance. [ — at length; at last; finally. 

Lastly, (last'le) adv. In the last place ; in conclusion ; 
Latakia, (lat-a-ke'a) n. [Turk.] A superior quality 
of Turkish tobacco. 

Latch, (lach) a. A small piece of iron or wood used to 
fasten a door ; a catch ; — pi. Loops on the head-line of 
a bonnet by which it is fastened to the foot of a 
course, jib, or stay8.ail : — also latchings. 

Latch, (lach) v. t. To catch or fasten by means of a 
latch : — imjy. & pp. latched ; ppr. latching. 

Latchet, (lach'et) n. [Diminutive of latch, F. lacet] 
The string that fastens a shoe. 

Latch-key, (lach'ke) n. A key used for raising the 
latch of a door ; — pass-key ; check-key. 
late, (liit) a. [A,-S. Idt, led. latr, slow.] Coming 
after othei-s, or after the time ; slow ; tardy ; — far ad- 
vanced towards the end or close : — existing not long 
ago, but not now ; deceased happening not long 
ago ; recent; — last in any place, office, or character;— 
coming after the usual season. 

Late, (Ifit) adv. After the usual time or the time ap- 
pointed ; — not long ago ; lately ; — far in the night, day, 
week, or other particular period. 

Lately, (lat'le) adv. Not long ago; recently. 

Lateness, (irit'nes) »i. Shite of being late or tardy, 
or of coming after the usual or appointed time; — time 
far advanced in any particular iieriod. 

Latent, (15'tent) a. [L. latere, to lie hid or concealed, 
allied to G. lathein, lanihanein.] Not visible or ap- 
parent ; hid ; concealed ; secret. 

Latently, (la'tcnt-le) adv. In a latent manner; secretly. 
Later, (lut'gr) a. [Comparative of late.] Posteriory 
subsequent. 

Lateral, (lat'er-al) a. [L, lateralis, from latus, side.) 
Relating to the side ; proceeding from the side ;— ,di- 
rected to the side. [the direction of the side^ 

Laterally, (lat'er-al-lo) adv. By the side; sidewise ;— in 
Latest, (lat'est) a. [Superlative of late.] Longest after 
the usual time ; tardiest. [plants. 

Latex, (la'teks) n. [L.] The vital sap or fluid (rf 
Lath, (lath)n. [A.-S. lattu, W. llAth, a rod, staff, yard.] 
A thin, narrow board or slip of wood to support the 
plastering. [& pp. lathed ; jopr. lathing. 

Lath, (lath) v. t. To cover or line with laths : — imp. 
Lathe, (laxH) n. [Allied to lath.] A machine-tool ito 
turning or shaping articles of wood, metal, or other 
material. 

Lather, (laTii'gr) v. i. To form a foam with water aiid 
soap ;—v. t. To spread over witli lather; — imp. & pp* 
lathered; ppr. lathering. 

Lather, (laxu'er) n. [A.-S. leadhor.] Foam or froth 
made by soap moistened with water;— froth froiU 
profuse sweat, as of a horse. 

Lathing, (Lathing) n. A covering of laths on a wall ; 
also the act or procesB of covering with laths. 

Lathy, (lath'e) a. Thin as a lath ; long and slender. 
Latin, (lat'in) a. Pertaining to the people of Latium, 
in Italy ; Roman composed in the language used 
by the Romans. 

Latin, (lat'in) n. A native or inhabitant of Latium 
the language of the ancient Romans. 

Latinism, (latln-izm) n. A Latin idiom ; a mode of 
speech peculiar to the Latins. Csohplttir. 

Latinist, (latln4st)n. One skilled in Latin; a Latha 
Latinity, (la-tin'e-te) n. The Latin tongue ; speci/Mly, 
purity of the Latin style or idiom. 
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liatiniset (latln>!z) is, t. To j^ve Latin terminationa or 
forms to, as foroi^ woi'ds :~-to translate into Latin : 
■—imp, &pp. latmked; ppr. latinizing. 

Latiidi, (lavish) a. [£ng. late,} Somearhat late. 
Latitude, (laVe>tQd) n, [L. latitudo.] Extent from 
side to dde, or distance sidewise from a given point or 
line; breadth ; width ;->-room; space; hence, looseness; 
laxity; — breadth of signification, application, &o. ; 
extent of deviation from a standard, as truth, style, 
and the like ; — amplitude ; scope the angulm- dis- 
tance of a heavenly bo<ly from the ecliptic: — the 
distance of any place on the globe north or south of 
the equator. fin the direction of latitude. 

Latitu^al, (lat-e-tud'in-al) a. Pertaining to latitudo ; 
Latitudinarian, (lat-e-tud-in-a're-an) a. Free; unre- 
strained in relipous principles or views, 
Latitudinarian, (lat-e-tud-in-a're-an) n. One w'ho exer- 
cises freedom in thinking; — one who departs in oxunion 
from the strict principles of orthodoxy. 
Latitttdinarianism, (lat-e-tud-in-a're-aii-izm) n. Free- 
dom of opinion in matters pertaining to religious 
belief ; hence, in a bad sense, indifference to religion. 
Latria, (la'tre-a) n. [L., G. laireia, from latrew-in, to 
serve, worship.] The highest kind of womhip, or that 
paid to God — distinguished from doulia, or worship 
of saints in the Romish Church. 

Latten, (lat'en) n. [It. liitta.] A kind of brass or bronze; 
— sheet-tin ; iron-plate, covered with tin ; — milled 
brass, reduced to different thicknesses. 

Latter, (lat'gr) a. [An iiTegular comparative of late.} 
More late or recent; — mentioned the last of two; — 
lately done or past ; modern ; — last ; latest ; final. 
Latterly, (lat'§r-le) adv. Iji time not long past ; lately; 
of late. 

Lattice, (lat'is) n, [F. lattis^ from latte, lath.] Any 
work made by crossing laths, rods, or bars, and forming 
a net-work ;~especiaUi/, a window or window-blind. 
Lattice, (lat'is) a. Consisting of cross pieces or net- 
work ; — ^furnished with a lattice. 

Lattice, (lat'is) v. t. To form into open work ; — ^to fur- 
nish with a lattice: — imp. & pp. latticed ; pj>r. latticing. 
Laud, (lawd) n. [L. laus, laudis.] A eulogy ; praiso ; 
commendation ; — that i)art of divine worship which 
consists in praise; — music or singing in honour of 
any one. 

Laud, (lawd) v. t. To praise in words alone, or with 
words and singing ; to extol ; to celebrate : — imiK 
pp. lauded ; ppr, lauding. 

Laudable, flawd'a-bl) a. Worthy of being ■ lauded ; 
praiseworthy; commendable. 

Laudableness, (lawd'a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
laudable ; praise-worthiness. [praise. 

Laudably, (lawd'a-ble) adv. In a manner deserving 
Laudanum, (la wd'a-num) \1j. ladanum,} Ax^rex^ara- 

tion of opium in spirit of wine ; tincture of opium. 
Laudation, (lawd-a'shun) n. Praise ; commendation. 
Laudatory, (lawd'a-tor-e) a. Containing in-aiso ; ex- 
pressing praise. 

Laugh, (laf) v.i. [A.S. hleahhan, Jdihhan.] To give 
(expression to x>leasure, mirth, or sense of the ludicrous 
by a twinkling of the eyes, contortion of the features, 
convulsive catching of the breath, and heaving or 
ehaldng of the sides ; — to smile or grin ; — to chuckle ; 
to titter ; — to he merry or ^y ; — ^to seem favourable, 
pleasant, or fertile ; — to shout for joy r. t. To 
ridicule or deride;— to scorn:— imp. k pp. laughed; 
ppr. laughing. [human species ; laughter. 

lAttgh, (laf) n. An expression of mirth peculiar to the 
Laughable, (laf 'a-bl) a. Fitted to excite laughter 
droll; ludicrous ; comical. (laughable. 

Laugbusblenesa, ( laf 'a-bl-nes ) n. Quality of being 
Laughably, (laf'a-ble) adv. In a manner to excite 
laughter. [merriment. 

Istttgher, (laf'er) n. One who laughs or who is fond of 
XriUtghing-itoHU) (laf 'ing-stok) n. An object of ridicule ; 
a butt. 


Laughter, (laf'ter) n. An involuntary movement of 
the musolee of the face, or a peculiar expression of the 
eyes, indioating merriment or satisfaction, and usually 
attended by a sonorous and interrupted expulsion of 
air from the lungs. 

Launch, (l^h) v. t. [F. lancer.] To throw as a spear ; 
to let fly ; to dart ; — to send forth ; to despatch ;— to 
push or shove into the water, as a boat ; — to move or 
slide down the water-ways, as a ship ; — v. i. To go 
into the water ;— to jmsh from the land or out to sea ; 
— Whence, to go foith as into the world to expatiate, 
as in talk or discussion ; — to plunge into, as expense : 
—hup. &, pp. launched; ppr. launching. 

Launch, (lujish) n. The sliding of a shix> from the land 
into the water ; — the lai'gest size of boat belonging to 
a ship. 

Launder, (l&n'der) n. A long, hollow trough which 
miners use for receiving the powdered ore from the 
box w here it is bruised. 

Laundress, (lan'dres) n. A female whose employment 
is to wash clotlies ; a washerwoman. 

Laundry, (lan'dre) n. [O. Eng. lavendry, F. laver, to 
wash.] A washing; — the place whei*e clotlies are 
wjished the room where clothes are dried, mangled, 
and ironed. 

Laureate, (law'rC-iit) v. t. To confer a University degree 
on, formerly symbolized by crowning with a wreath 
of laurel. [honoured. 

Laureate, (Iaw'ri5-S.t) a. Crowned with laurel ; x>ublicly 

Laureate, (law'ro-ut) n. A }»oet attached to the royal 
household, and comi>OBing verses for state or festive 
occasions — the oliico now is honorary. 

Laureateship, (law'i e-ilt-ship) n. Olfice of the laureate. 

Laurel, (law'rel) n. [L. faa?*Ma.] An evergreen shrub, 
liaving aromatic leaves of a lanceolate shape, with 
clusters of small, yellowish-wliite flow ers in their axils. 

Laurestine, (law'res-tin) 71 . An evergreen shrub of the 
south of Euro][)e, which flowera during the winter 
months. 

Lauriferoua, (law-rif'er-us) n. [L. laurus and ferre, to 
bcjir. J Producing or bri nging laurels. 

Lava, (la'va, hVva) a. [It.] The melted rook ejected 
by a Volcano ; also, the scoria) or ashes when cooled. 

Lavandula, (lav-an'du-la) n. A genus of shrubs of the 
order Zabiatce, producing beautiful and fragrant 
flowers. From one species is procured the oil of spike, 
used in i)orcelain painting and varnish-making; from 
.another, the essential oil of lavender. [washing. 

Lavatory, (lav'a-tor-e) a. Washing, or cleansing by 

Lavatory, (lav'a-tor-^ n. [!>. lavatorium, from lavare, 
to wash.] A place for wjislung ; — ^a wash or lotion for 
a (iiseased part ;— a place where gold is obtained by 
washing. 

Lave, (lav) v. t. [L. Invare, allied to G. louein.} To 
wash ; to bathe ; — r. i. To bathe ; to wash one’s self: 
—imp. & pp. laved; ppr. laving. 

Lavender, (lav'en-der)7j. [L. lavandula.] An aromatic 
X)laiit yielding an essential oil, used in medicine and 
perfume ly. 

Laver, (la'ver) n. [L. lavarc, to wash.] A vessel for 
washing ; — basin placed in the court of the Jewish 
tabernacle, where the officiating priests washed their 
hands and feet, and the entrails of victims. 

Laverock, (lav'rok) n. A lark. 

Lavish, (lav'ish) a. [Eng. lave, to throw out, from L. 
levare, to raise.] Prodi^ ; wasteful ; extravagant ;— 
scattered in waste ; profuse ; immoderate ; excessive ; 
— ^wild; unrestrained. 

Lavish, (lav'ish) v. t. To expend or bestow witli pro- 
fusion; — to squander:— imjp. & pp. lavished; ppi'. 
lavishing. [wastefully. 

Lavii^y, (lav'ish-le) adv. With promise expense; 

Lavishness, (lav'ish-nes) n. Profusion ; Drodigality. 

Law, (law) «. [O. Eng. lay, A.S. lah, from lHgan, ta 
lay.] A rule of order or conduct established by 
authority the appointed rttles of a oonmemnity oar 
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state foot the oontrol of its inhabitants, whether tin- 
written; or enacted b/ formal statute ^-the regular 
method or sequence by which certain phenomena or 
effects follow certain conditions or causes, ; any 
force, tendency, propension, or instinct, whetlier 
natural or acquired the will of God, as the supreme 
moral ruler, concerning the character and conduct of 
all responsible beings;— established usage; a rule, 
principle, or maxim of science or art the Jewish 
or Mosaic code, In distinction from the -judicial 

process; litigation legal science; jurisprudence. 
lAwful, (laWToOl) o. Conformable to law ; legal, as a 
transaction ; — allowed by law: comiKjtont, as a process ; 
—constitute or confirmed bylaw; rightful, as a claim. 
Lawfully, (law'foOl-le) adv. In accordance with law; 
without violating law ; legally. 

Lawfulness, (lawT661-nes) n. Quality of being con- 
formable to law ; legality. flaw ; a legislator. 

Lawgiver, (law'giv-er) n. One who makes or enacts a 
Lawgiving, (law'giv-ij^) a. Making or passing laws ; 
legislative. 

Lawless, (lawles) a. Contrary to law ; illegal un- 
authorized ; unwarranted ; — regardless of moral or 
social restraints or requirements ; self-willed ; reck- 
less; wild. 

Lawlessly, (law'les-le) adv. In a lawless manner. 
Lawlessness, (law^les-nes) n. Quality or state of being 
lawless. 

Law-maker, (law'mak-er) n. A legislator ; a lawgiver. 
Lawn, (lawn) n. [W. llan, an open, clear place.] An 
open space between woods ; a space of ground covered 
with grass, generally in front of or around a house 
or mansion. 

Lawn, (lawn) n, [P. linov, from L. flax.] A 

sort of fine linen or cambric, used especially for cei^in 
parts of the ofllcial robes of a bishop, and hence, the 
official dress itself. [made of lawn. 

Lawny, (lawn'e) a. Level, as a plain ; like a lawn ; — 
Lawsuit, (law'Biit) n. A process in law instituted for 
the recovery of a supposed right ; an action instituted 
by a'party to comi)el another to do him justico. 
Iiawyer, (law'ygr) n. {Law-wer^ law-man, from vrer, 
L, vir.] One versed in the laws, or a practitioner of 
law — a general term, comprehending attorneys, coun- 
sellora, solicitors, barristers, sergeants, and advocates. 
Lawyerly, (laVyer-le) a. Judicial; legal; formal. 

Lax, (laks) a, [L. laxus.] Loose ; wide ; — not firm ; 
flabby ; soft ;~]ooso in texture ; not tight or tense 
vague in meaning ; inexact ; — loose in morals : licen- 
tious ; dissolute ; — loose in discipline ; uiirestraiiied ; 
unconfined ; — shaving too frequent alvine discharges. 
Lax, (laks) n. A looseness ; diarrhoea. 

Laxation, (laks-a'shun) n. [L. taxare, to loosen.] Act 
of loosening or slackening, or the state of being loose 
or slackened. [or opening. 

Laxative, (laks'at-iv) a. Having the iK)wcr of loosoiiing 
Laxative, (laks'at-iv) n, A medicine that relaxes the 
bowels ; a gentle purgative. 

Laxity, (laks'e-te) n. [L. laxitas, from Inxus, loose, 
slack ] Quality of being lax or loose ; slackness, as of 
a cord ; — looseness, as of a texture ; — want of exact ness 
or precision ; vagueness licentiousness dissolute- 
ness openness or relaxation of the bowels also 
laasnets. 

Laxly, (laksle) adv. In a lax or loose manner ; loosely. 
Lay,(ia)^t. [A,-S. lecffan, causative fom ef ligan, 
to lia] To put or place ; to set down or upon -to 
nlaoe idong to place in order ; to dispose ; — to beat I 
‘ down, as com to settle, as dust by rain to fix, as j 
stones tn building to still, as wind to appease, as j 
• passion ;-^rto exorcise, as an evil spirit ; — ^to spread on | 
a sorffiie^ iw colour to set in order ; to prepare, as i 
the table to put in the earth ; to plant to turn j 
to; to app^; as the band;— to impose, as a tax to 
impute, as blame to inflict, os punishment to 
eiijms, IMI exhibit, as an indictment 


to wager or stake, as a iMt to bring forth and drop^ 
as ^gs;— to bury ;—t# station, as an ambush;— to 
form, as a scheme or plot to state ; to allege ;— U. i. 
To bring or produce e^gs ;— to take a position;— imp. 
& pp. layed ; ppr. layug. 

Lay, (la) n. [Qer. lage.] A row ; a stratum ; a layer t 
—a wager ; a bet ;— a venture ; an undertaking. 

Lay, (la) n. [A.-S. leg, Ger. lied,] A song a species 
I of narrative poetry among the aheient minstrels. 

Lay, (la) n. A swinging frame in a loom, by which ibe 
weft-threads are laid parallel to each other against 
the cloth previously woven. [from the clergy. 

Lay, (la) a. Pertaining to the laity or people, as distinct 
Layer, (bVer) n. One who or that which lays a 
stratum ; a berl ; a body si)read over another * 
course, as of bricks, stones, and the like ; — a shoot or 
twig of a plant, not detached from the stock, laid 
under grf)nnd for growth or luopagation. 

Laying, (lu'ing) n. The first coat on laths of plasterer's 
two-coat work ; — act or i)eriod of laying eggs ; the eggs 
laid. 

Layman, (liVman) n. [Eng. lap and man.] One of the 
people, in distinction from the clergy a lay clerk 
a lay-figure. 

Lazar, (la'zar) n. [From Lazarnn, the leprous beggar.] 
A person infected with a foul and pestilential disease. 
Lazaretto, (laz-a-ret'to) n. A public hospital or pest- 
house for the reception of diseased pereonsi;— -a hospital 
for quarantine. [idly heavily. 

Lazily, (la'ze-le) adv. In a lazy manner ; sluggishly ; — 
Laziness, ( la^ze - nes ) n. Indolence ; sluggishness ; 
habitual sloth slowness ; tardiness. 

Lazy, (hVze)a. [O. Eng. la&ie, Ger. 7a«s.] Disinclined 
to action or exertion ; naturally or habitually slothful; 
idle ; indolent ; — moving slowly or apparently with 
labour ; sluggish ; tedious. 

Lea, (le) 71. [A.-S. hag, leali.] A meadow or sward 
land ; — in rotation of crops, land under grass or clover. 
Leach, (lech) v. t. To wash, as ashes, by causing water 
to pass through them, and thus to separate from them 
the alkali ; — v, i. To pass through by percolation 
imp. &, pp. leached ; ppr. leaching. 

Leach, (lech) w. 1A.-S. leak, Ger. lauye.] A quantity 
of wood-ashes through which water passes, and thus 
imbibes the alkali : — a tub in which ashes are leached. 
Lead, (le<l)w. [A.-tei. lead.] A well-known metal of a 
dull white colour with a cast of blue ; — an article made 
of lead, as a plummet, used in sounding at sea a 
thin plate of type-metal, used to separate lines in 
printing ; — a small cylinder of black lead or plumbago, 
used in pencils ; — sheets of lead used as a covering for 
roofs. 

Lead, (led) v. t. To cover with lead ; to fit with lead ; 
— ^in printing, to widen, as the space between lines, 
by inserting a lead or leads :— i7>ip. & pp, leaded ; 
ppr. leading. 

Lead, (led) v. t. [A.-S. Imdan, Ger. ltdan, Go; leitha/n, 
to go, to travel.] To show the way to ; to conduct 
to guide by the hand, as a child or animal ; — to direct, 
as a chief or commander ; — to govern to introduce 

by going first; to precede; — ^to draw; to entice; to 
allure ; to influence to pass ; to spend ; — v. i. To 
go before and show the way ; — ^to conduct, as a chief 
or commander ; — ^to tend to ; to draw towards ; — to 
exercise influence or authority imp. & pp, led j ppr, 
leading. 

Lead, (ledj n. Frecedence ; guidance. 

Leaded, (led'ed) a. Fitted with lead; set in lead;*** 
separated by leads, as the lines of a page. 

Leaden, (ledh) a. Made of lead heavy ; indispcsedi 
to action ; dull. 

Leader, (led'^r) n. A ^ide ; a conductor a chief; a 
commander ; — the chief of a party or faction a per- 
former who leads a band or choir in music;— the 
editorial article in a. newspaper;— a horse placed ih 
advance of others, or one of a forward pair;— pk ; A 






row of dot» used iu tables of oontents, &o,, to lead the 
eye to the end of a line. 

Leadership, (lSd''gr-<ship) n. The state, condition, or 
offiM of a leader. 

Lea^hngr, (ledlng) a. Chief ; principal ; most important 
or influential ;--showing the way by going fii’st. 
leading, (lodging) jw L^, or sheets or articles of lead 
collectively. 

Leading, (led'ing) n. Guidance ; direction. 
Leading-strings, (iSd'ing-strings) 7i.pl. Strings by 
which children are supported when beginning to walk ; 
hence, a state of dependence. 

Lead-pencil, (led'pen-sil) n. An instrument for drawing, 
made of plumbago or black lead. 

Leaf, (iSf) n. [A.-B. leaf, Icel. lauf. Go. laufs.] A 
deciduous shoot from the stem or branch ^ 

of a plant or tree, greenish in colour, 
thin and palmated in shape, and reticii- 
lated in texture for the elaboration of yLK\ 

the sap; — figuratively, promise or hope ; ^ri/\ 

— ^part of a book containing two pages ; — A'V I 

side or division, as of a double door, 
shutter, &c. ; — ^movable side of a table, 
or one of the parts of a telescope table ; 

— a foliated or thinly beaten plate, as of 
gold, silver, &c. 

Li^, (lef) V. i. To shoot out loaves ; to 
produce leaves: — imp. & pp. leafed; beat 

l^^age, (ICfly) ». Leaves collectively ; iiet'iotcf^^/oot 
foliage. stalk, or Jcaf- 

Leaf-bud, (I6fbud) n. The rudiment of stalk; stip- 
a young branch, or a growing point 
covered with rudimentary leaves called ecala. 

Leafed, (left) a. Having leaves. 

Leafiness, (lefo-nes) n. A state of being full of loaves. 
Leafless, (lefles) a. Destitute of loaves. 

Leaflet, (iSflet) n. A little leaf ;-~-one of the divisions 
of a compound leaf. [supports a leaf. 

Leaf-stalk, (lefstawk) n. The petiole or stalk which 
Leafy, (lefe) a. Full of leaves. 

League, (leg) n. [F. litjua, L. liyare, to bind.] A com- 
bination of two or more imrties for promoting their 
mutual interest, or for executing any design in concert ; 
— a national contract or compact confwieracy; coali- 
tion ; combination. 

League, (leg) v. i. To unite in a league or confederacy ; 
to confederate ; — imp. & pp. leagued ; p?)r. leaguing. 
League, (leg) n. [W. Ztec/i, a stone.] Originallya kind 
of mile-stone ; — a measure of length or distance, equal, 
in England and the United States, to three geographical 
miles— used chiefly at sea. [confederate. 

Leaguer, (leg'er) ti. One who unites in a league ; a 
Leaguer, O^g'gr) 71. [Gev. lager.'] A camp; — ^investment 
of a town or fort ; siege. 

Leak, (lek) n. [A.-S. hlecc, leaky.] A crack, cj^vice, 
fissure, or hole in a vessel, that admits water, or 
permits a fluid to escape ; — ^tlie oozing or passing of 
water, or other fluid or liquor, through a crack, fissure, 
or aperture in a vessel, either into it or out of it. 

Leak, (lOk) v. i. [Icel. leka, A.-S. leccan, to wet.] To 
let water or other liquor into or out of a vessel through 
a hole, crevice, or other defect: — imp. pp. leaked; 
ppr. leaking. 

Leakage, (15k'Sj) n. A leaking ; or the quantity of a 
liquor that enters or issues by leaking ; — an allowance 
of a certain rate per cent, for the leaking of casks, 
ilbea^esa, (lek'e-nes) n. The state of being leaky, 
leaky, (lek'e) a. Admitting water or other liquor to 
leak in ox out. 

Leal, (181) a. [F. leal.] Faithful ; loyal ; true. [Scot.] 
Lean, (len) v. i. [A.-S. hlinian, L. elinare.] To deviate 
or move from a perpendicular position or line ; to 
bend ; to incline ; — to rest upon ; to depend on ; to 
rely;— to tend towards ; to have a propensity or inclina- 
tion in fhTour of ;-~v. t. To cause to lean ; to incline; 
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to support nr rest -imp. it pp. leaned, eometlmm 
leant ; ppr. leaning, 

Lean, (len) a. [A.-S. hxne, allied to L. Icuis, mild.] 
Wanting in flesh ;— slender ; spare ; thin ; mei^o. 

Lean, (icn) n. That part of flesh which consists of 
muscle without the fat 

Leanness, (ISn'nes) n. Condition of being lean ; thin- 
ness ; want of flesh ; meagreneas;— in Scripture, want 
of spiritual grace and joy. 

Leap, (lep) v. i. [A.-S. hUapan.] To spring from the 
ground ; to vault ; — to make a sudden jump ; to 
l)ouud ; to skip to fly out ; to start ; — to spring 
upon with sudden violence ; — to dance for joy 17. (. 
To pass over by leaping ; to copulate with ; to cover : 
— imp & pp. leaped, rarely leapt ; ppr. leaping. 

Leap, (lep) -n. Act of leaping ; a jump ; a spring ; a 
bound .'-—space ptissod by leaping;— a hazardous or 
venturesome act ;— coi)ulation. 

Leaper, (lep'cr) n. One that leai)8. 

Leap-frog, (ICp'frog) n. A play among boys, in which 
one stoops dowTi and another leaps over him. 

Leaping, (lep'iug) n. The act of jumping or passing 
by a leap. 

Leap-year, (lop'ycr) tl A year containing 866 days ; 
every fourth year, which leaps over a day more than 
a common year, giving to February twenty-nine 
days. 

Learn, OfiTn) v. t. [A.-S. leorixian, allied to Icerarif 
to teach, Go. hisan, to know.] To acquire new know- 
ledge or ideas from or concerning; — to acquire skill 
in any thing; — v. i. To receive information or intelli- 
gonco; — to gain or acquire knowledge; to take pattern 
or examxfle from: — imp. ii pp. learned or learnt ; ppr, 
learning. 

Learned, (lem'ed) a. Versed in literature or science ; 
— well acquainted with arts ; kiit)wii»g ; skilful ; — con- 
taining or exhibiting learning ; — veraed in scholastic, 
as distinct from other, knowledge. 

Learnedly, (Igrn'od-le) adr. With learning or erudition. 

Learnedness, (lern'ed-nes) n. State of being learned ; 
knowledge ; erudition. 

Learner, (lern'er) n. One who learns or acquires know- 
ledge, as by instruction ; schoLir ; disciple ; pui>il ; or 
by personal observation or study ; student. 

Learning, (leni'ing) n. The knowledge of principles or 
facts received by instruction or study ; — knowledge ac- 
quired by experience, experiment, or observation ; — 
hence, practical acquaintmico with or skill in; — the 
matter or subjects of instruction ; letters ; science ; 
literature. 

Lease, (16s) n. A letting of lands or tenements to 
another for life, for a term of years, or at will, for 
a rent or compensation reserved ;— the contract for 
such letting ;— any tenure by grant or permission ; the 
time for which such a tenure holds good. 

Lease, (les)?;. t. [F. laisser, L. laxare,from laxm, loose.] 
To grant the temporary possession of lands, tenements, 
or Weditaments, to another, for a rent reserved ; to 
let : — imp. & pp. leased ; ppr, leasing. 

Leasehold, (les'hold) a. Held by lease. 

Leasehold, (lOsliold) n. A tenure held by lease. 

Leash, (lesh) 7i. [F. laisse, lease, L. layueTis.] A thong 

of leather or long line by which a falconer holds his 
liawk, or a courser his dog a brace and a half; three 
creatures of any kind, especially greyhounds, foxes, 
bucks, and hares. 

Leash, (lesh) v. U To bind ; to hold by a string:*— 
itpp. leashed; ppr. leashing. 

Least, (l6st) a. [A-S. last.] Smallest ; most diminu- 
tive in size, strenrth, degree, Ac. ;— feeblest; Ikintest; 
minutest' ; — ^most insi^iiflcant. 

Least, (lest) adv. In ^e smallest or lowest degrae. 

Leather, (lern'er) n. [A.-S. ledher, lydher.] The skin 
of an animal dressed and prepared for use dressed 
hides collectively. 

Leather, (lern'er) a. Made of leathw ; leathern. 
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Xaatheni) (lera^Si-u) a. Hade of leather ; conaiating of 
leather. 

Xieathery^ (lera^sr-e) a. BeaembliDg leather ; toiigh. 
Xitave, (ISv) It. [A.-S. fecv^.] liberty granted ; permia- 
sion ; lioenae ;->a formal iratrtiiig of friends ; feaewell ; 
adieu. 

Leave, (lev) v. t. [A.-S. Ic^an, IceL leifa, G. leipein.} 
To quit ;-~to forsake ; to desort ; to abandon ; to re- 
linquish ‘to suffer to remain to have remaining at 
death ; hence, to give by will ; to bequeath to com- 
mit to, as a deposit ; to intmst to jierinit or allow; 
— to refer ; — to cease from; to forbear ;—t>. i. To cease; 
to desist ; to depai-t from ; to withdraw : — imp. & pi>. 
left; ppr, leaving. • [leaf. 

Leave, ( 16 v) v.i. [Eng. leaf.] To send out leaves; to 
Leaved, (levd) a. Fuinished with foliage or leaves; 
having a leaf, or made with leaves or folds, as a table, 
gate, &c. 

Leaven, (lev'n)«. [F. leva in, from lever, to raise.] A 
mass of sour dougli, which, mixed with a larger 
‘ quantity, produces fermentation in it, and renders 
it light ; — any thing wliicb makes a general, esjiecially 
a corrupting, change in the mass. 

Leaven, (lev'n) v.t. To excite fermentation in; — to 
raise and make liglit, as dough ; — to taint ; to imbue : 
— imp. <fc pp. leavened; ppr. leavening. 

Leavening, (lev'n-ing) n. Act of making light by means 
of leaven; — ^that which leavens or makes light. 

Leaves, (leva) 91. pL of leaf. The foliage of trees ; — the 
pages of a book the teeth of a pinion. 

Leavings, (lev'ings) n.pl. Things left; remnant; 
relics; — refuse; offal. 

Lecher, (lech'§r) n. [It. lecco, from Icccare, Ger. lecken.] 
A man given to lewdness. 

Lecher, (lech'gr) v. i. To practise lewdneas ; to indulge 
in carnal desires:— imp. &pp. lechered; ppr. lechexing. 
Lecherous, (lech'er-us) a. Addicted to lewdnoss ; lewd; 
— provoking lust ; lascivious ; lustful. 

Leoherously, (lech'er-us-lo) udv. Lustfully ; lewdly. 
Leoherousness, (lech'er-us-nes) 11. Htrong ];)ropenBity to 
indulge the sexual appetite. 

Lechery, (lech'gr-e) 91. Free indulgence of sensual de- 
sire; lewdness; lust. 

Leotorn, (lek'tgm) n. [F. lutrin, from L. ketura, legere, 
to read.] A bookstand for hold- 
ing the volumes from which tlie 
church service was read — usually 
of brass or highly polished wood, 
and often in the form of a bird 
with expanded wings; — a reading 
desk of wood, stone, or marble, of 
various construction. 

Lection, (lek'shim) n. [L. lectio, 
from legere, to read.] A differ- 
ence in copies of a manuscript or 
book; a reading; — a portion of 
Scripture read in divine service. 

Leoti^, (lek'tur) n. [L. lectura, 
from legere, to read.] A dis- Loctern. 
oour. e on any subject ; especially, a formal or me- 
thodical discourse intended for instruction ; — a magis- 
terial reprimand ; a formal reproof. 

Leotnre, (lek'tur) r. t. To instnict by discoui-ses ; — 
to instruct authoritatively ; to reprove;— r. i. To read 
or deliver a fonnal discourse ; — to practise leading 
lectures for instruction : — imp. &, pp. lectured ; ppr. 
lecturing. 

: Xeeturer, (lek'tur-gr) n. One who reads or pronounces 
lectures a preacher in a church hired by the parish 
to assist the rector, vicar, or curate. 

XeetiUMMllip, (lek'tur-ship) n. The office of a lecturer. 
Ledge, (lej) n. [A.-S. leger, from liegan, to lie.] A 
layer or stratum a prominent or projecting part ; 
a shelf ridge of rocks near the surface of we sea ; 
—a moulding. 

Ledger, (IqI'er) tu {A.-S. legei\ lying, from liegan, to 


lie.] A book lying o]>en for record or inspection 
specifically, the princix>al account book among mer- 
chants, into W'hich entries from the journal, ooAl- 
book, «c., are transferred in brief form ;— a large, fiat 
stone, suen as is frequently laid over a tomb ;— -one of 
the pieces of timber used in forming a scaffolding. 

Lee, ( 16 ) n. [Icel. hlie, A.-S. hkd, Scot, ke, shelter.] 
A place defended from the wind ; hence, that part of 
the hemisphere toward which the wind blows, as op- 
posed to that from which it proceeds. 

Lee, (le) a. Of, or pertaining to, the part or side op]|^- 
site to that against which the wind blows. 

Leech, (lech) n. rA.-S. Icece, Uce, physician, leech. Go. 
leikinon, to heal.] A physician; — an aquatic sucking 
worm, largely used for the local abstraction of blood. 

Leech, (lecli) n. [L. Uchm.] The border or edge of a 
sail at the sides. 

Leech, (iCch) r. t. To treat with medicine ; to heal ; 
— ^to bleed by the use of leeches. 

Leech-craft, (ISch'kraft) n. The art of healing skill 
in treating or curing disease. 

Leek, (l 6 k) n. [A.-S. kdc.] A garden plant allied to 
the onion, having a cylindrical body of succulent leaves 
which are eatable— the national emblem of the Welsh. 

Leer, (lor) r. i. To look obliquely, either in contempt, 
defiance, or with sly allurement : — imp. & pp. leered*, 
ppr. leering. 

Leer, (ler) n. [A.-S. lileor, hlear, the cheek, face.] An 
oblique view ;— an affected cast of countenance. 

Lees, (lez) n. pi, [F. lie, L, linms.] The coarser parts 
of a liquor which settle at its bottom; sediment; dregs. 

Lee-shore, (le'shor) 99. The shore under the lee of a 
ship, or that to which the wind blows. 

Lee-side, (le'sid) n. Side of a vessel opposite to the 
direction of the wind. 

Leet, (let) n. [A. - 8 . lead, Ger. leiUe, people.] An 
assembly or convention of the people. 

Leet, (let) n. [A.-S. hide, lot.] A portion, division, 
or share ; — a list of caiulidates nominated for election 
to office. 

Leeward, ( 16 'werd) a. Pertaining to, or in the direction 
of, the part toward which the wind blows. 

Leeward, (leVgrd) adr. Tow^ard the loe, or that part 
toward which the witid blows— opposed to windward. 

Leeway, (le'wa) n. The lateral movement of a ship to 
the leeward of her course. 

Left, (left) a. [L. Icevua, G. Irtios.] In the direction, 
or on the side of, the opposed to the right of the 
body. 

Left, (left) n. The side opposite to the right; — ^in legis- 
lative assemblies, the left side of the speaker’s ch^, 
where the ox^position usually sit. 

Left-hand, (left'liand) n. The hand on the left side. 

Left-handed, (leftliand-ed) a. Having the left hand 
or arm more strong and dexterous than the right 
hence, clumsy ; awkward ; — sinister ; malicious. 

Leg, (leg) 91 . [Icel. leggr, leg, shin.] The limb of an 
animal used in supporting the body ; especially, that 
part of the limb from the knee to the foot ;— any 
long and slender support on which any object rests. 

Legacy, (leg'a-se) n. [L. legare, to bequeath.] A gift 
by will of persontil prox)erty ; a bequest. 

Legal, (le'gal) a. [L. Icgalis, from lex, legis, law.] Ac- 
cording to law; — lawful ; permitted by law ; — accord- 
ing to the law of works, as distinguished from free 
grace ; — ^governed by the rules of law, as distinguished 
from the rules of equity ;— constitutional ; legitimate. 

Legalism, (l 6 'gal-izm ) n. Strictness in adhering to law, 
or trusting to conformity to law. 

Legalist, (IC'gal-ist) n. One who regards conformity to 
law as a ground of salvation. 

Legality, (l§-gal'e-te) n. State of being legal ; confb:^ty 
to law an outwai-d conformity to law without the 
inward principle. 

Legalize, ( 16 'gal-iz) v. t. To make lawful ; to auth0i:h»; 
—to sanction after being done; — to Interpret ot 







appW in a legal spirit 41 c pp, legalized; i)pt\ 

Itegally, O^^gal-le} adv. Lawftilly ; according to law ; 
in a manner i^rmltted by law. 

Legate, (L^S'dt) n. [L. legatus.] An ambassador or 
envoy ; — tiie pope’s ambassador to a foreign prince or 
state. [q^ueathed. 

Legatee, (leg-a-te') n. One to whom a legacy is be- 
Legateship, (leg'at-sliip) n. The office of a legate. 
Legatine, (le^a-tin) a. Pertaining to a legate ; — made 
by, or proceeding from, a legate. 

Legation, (le-ga'shun) n,. Tl»e commissioning one person 
to act for another; — a legate or envoy, and the pei'sons 
associated with him in his mission ; — the official resi- 
dence of a diplomatic minister at a foreign court. 
Legend, (lej'end) n. [L. legendus, to be read, fVom 
legere, to T&ad.] A chronicle or register of the lives of 
saints, formerly read at matins or refections ; — any 
marvellous story or incident respectiiig the saints : — 
hence, any ancieiit tale ;*unauthentie fable ; family 
tradition ; — ^an inscription or motto, as on a shield, 
medal, coin, &c. [strange ; fabulous. 

Legendmry, ^ej'end-ar-e) a. Consisting of legends; 
Legenda^, (lej'erid-ar-e) n. A book of legends or 
romantic tales a relator of legends. 

Leg^erdemain, (lej-cr-de-man') ii. [P. l^.gcr, light, de, 
of, and main, L. manus, hand.] A trick pc5rforme(l 
with such art and adroitness, that the manner or art 
eludes observation; sleight of hand. 

Legged, (legd) a. [From Ug.} Having legs — used in 
composition, as a two-tegged animal. 

Leggin, (leg'in) n. [From leg.] A cover for the leg, 
like a long gaiter. | legi ble. 

Legibility, (lej-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality or state of l)eiiig 
Legible, (lej'e-bl) a. [L. legibilis, from legere, to read.] 
Capable of being read; — capable of being discovered or 
understood by apparent marks or indications. 
Legiblenees, (lej'e-bl-nes) ?i. Quality or state of being 
legible ; legibility. [read. 

Le^bly, (lepe-ble) adv. In such a manner as nuiy be 
Legion, (le'jun) n. [L. Icgio, from legere, to gather, 
eweet.] A body of infantry, consisting of from three 
to five thousand men ; — a military force; — a great 
number ; a multitude. 

Lejrionaxy, (IG'juu-ar-e) a. Relating to, or consisting 
01 , a legion, or of legions; — containing a groat number. 
Legislato, (lej'is-lat) v.i. [L. lex, legia, law, and/erre, 
to bear.] To make or enact a law or laws : — ivnK & 
pp. legislated; ppr. legislating. 

Legiidation, (lej-is-la'shun) n. The act of legislating 
or enacting laws. 

Legislative, (lej'is-lat-iv) a. Making or giving laws ; 
having power to enact, as a council or legal body ; 
—enacted by authority; prescribed, as a law or rule; 
constitutional ; legal. 

Legislator, (lej'is-lat-er) w. A lawgiver; one who makes 
laws for a state or community. 

Legislature, (lej'isdat-ur) n. Iho body of men in a 
smte or kingdom invested witli iiower to make and 
repeal laws. 

Le^st, (la'jist) n. One skilled in the laws. 

Legitimacy, (le-jit'e-ma-se) n. Accordance with law ; 
— lawfulness of birth; — ^genuineness or reality;— logical 
sequence or validity ; — the accordance of an action or 
measure with established law. 

Legitimate, (le-jit'e-mat) a. Accordant with law; — 
lawfully begotten or born ; — ^genuine ; real ; — following 
by natural sequence in accordance with established 
usage. 

Legitimate, Oe-jit'e-mat) v. t. [L. legitimua, lawful, 
legitimate, from lex, legis, law.] To make lawful ; to 
legalize to render legitimate ; to communicate ihe 
rights of a legitimate child to one that is illegitimate : 
—imp. &pp. legitimaJ^d; ppr. legitimating. 
LegHimatcdy, (I8-jif e-mat-le) adv. In a legitimate 
|;ipmnef ; lawfully; genuinely. 




[ Lcfgitiittatioa, (IS-jit-e-ma'shun) n. The act of inv«kt$ng 

> with the rights and privileges of lawful birth. 

Legitimize, (IS-jit'e-miz) v. t. To legitimate or make 
lawful imp. & pp. Ic^timised ; ppr. legitimising. 

Legume, (leg'um) n. [L. tegumen, from leget'e, to gather.] 
A pod dehiscent into two valves, and having the seed 
attached at one suture, as the pea pi. The fruit of 
leguminous plants of the pea kind ; pulse ; beans, <feo. 

Leguminous, (leg-u'min-us) a. Pertaining to pulse ; 
consisting of pulse ; — bearing legumes, as seed-vessels. 

Leisure, (16'zhur) n. [F. ioi«ir, L. licerc, to bo permitted.] 
Fi‘eedom from occupation or business ; vacant time ; 
spare or unemployed time; — also convenient time; con- 
venience ; ease — frequently used adjectively. 

Leistirely, (IC'zhiir-le) a. Exhibiting or • employing 
leisure; deliberate; slow. [slowly. 

Leisurely, (le'zhur-le) adv. In a deliberate manner ; 

Lemma, (lem'a) n. [G. lemma, from lumbanein, to 
take, assume.] An assumption or premise tiiken for 
granted ; — a preliminary proposition assumed or 
proved to aid in the demonstration of another pro- 
]»osition, or in tlie working out of a pi-oblem. 

Lemming, (lem'ing) n. [Dan., Norw.] A burrowing 
animal of the rat family found in . 
tlie north of Europe, and remark- 
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able for its periodic migrations in 
gi'eat swarms southward. 

Lemon, (lem^in) 71 . [A. hinufln.] 

An oval or roundish fruit resem- 
bling the orange, and containing 
an intensely ju*id pulp ; — the tree Lemming, 
that produces lemons. 

Lemonade, (lem'uTt-iid) n, A beverage consisting of 
lemon-juice mixed with w’ater and sweetened. 

Lemur, (hl'niur) n. [L.] One of a family of nocturnal 
mammals allied to the monkeys, but of small size, 
and having a sliar]), fox-like muzzle. They are natives 
of Madagascar and the neighbouring islands. 

Lend, (lend) v. t. [A. -H. hxiarn, Go. leilivan, Gor. leihen.] 
To grant the temporary use of on condition of return, 
or of receiving an equivalent in money or kind to 
aftbrd or give in general ; to furnish or supply, as 
aid ;— to permit the use of, as one’s name to a bill ; — 
to let for hire or compensation '.—-ijiiji. & 2>P> lent; 
ppr. lending. 

Lender, (lend'er) n. One wh(» lends ; especially, one 
who makes a business of lending money on interest. 

Length, (length) n. [A.-S. lonjdh, from lung, leng, 
long.] The extent of a bofly from end to end, or the 
longest lino.ar measure parallel to its sides ; extension ; 
longitude, as oiiposed to latitude ; — a certain xiortion 
or extent of space; — intervening distances, as in I'acing; 
— measures of fabric for ladies’ dresses; — space of time; 
duration ; eaiiecially continuance or long duration ; — 
extent ; reach. 

Lengthen, (length'll) v. t. To extend in length ; to 
elongate ; — to extend in time ; to protract ; — to occupy 
time with ; to expand to draw oirt in ^’onuncia- 
tion ; — V. i. To gi-ow longer ; to extend in length 
iiap. & pp. lengwened; pj>r. lengthening. 

Lengthiness, (length'e-nes) n. 8tate of being lengthy ; 
tendency to siiiu out, os a si>eech ; prolixity. 

Lengthwise, (length'wiz) adv. In the direction of the 
length. [long ; prolix. 

Lengthy, (length'e) a. Having length ; immoderately 

Leniency, (le'ne-en-se) n. Lenity; clemency; mild- 
ness ; gentleness. 

Lenient, (16'ne-ent) a. [L. lenire, to soften, from lenis, 
soft, mild.] Emollient ; — softening • mitigating; — 
acting without rigour or severity ; mild ; clenient ; 
merciful. 

Leniently, (IS'ne-ent-le) adv. In a lenient manner. 

Lenitive, (len'it-iv) a. Softening or mitigating, as pain 
or acrimony ; emollient ; assuasive. 

Lenitive, (len'it-iv) ». A medicine or application that 
Ixfis tib© quality of easing pain a wild purgative ; fi 
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that whiich tenda to allay passion or excite- in comparison or contrast ;~lower in height posi^dh, 
inent ; a paUiative. ^'rank, &o. ; inferior. 

Zieiutyt (len'e-to) n. Pj. knitatt Itom letiis, soft, mild.] Less, (les) adv. Not so much ; in a smaller or lower 
Kil^ess of temper ;>~tendemess ; softness ; clemency; degree a termination to nouns and adjectives w^ih 
• mercy. the sense of negation or privation. [;^oung^. 

Lens, (lenz) n. [L. Zens.] A piece of glass or other Less, (les) n. A smaller portion the inferior ; the 
transpai'ent substance, ground Lessee, (les-e') n.- One to whom a lease is given, or 

with two opposite regul^ sur- who takes an estate by lease. 

faces, eitlier both curved, or one Lessen, (les'n) v. t. To make less or smaller ; to reduce 

curved and the other plane, used, in size, quantity, number, or amount ; — to diminish in 

i either singly or combined, in quality, state, or degree ; — to reduce v. i. To be- 

optical instnimeiits, for changing come less ; to contract in bulk, quantity, number, or 

the direction of rays of light, amount ; to be diminished ; — to become less in degme, 

and thus magnifying objects, or ^ n *^i' quality, or intensity; to decrease: — imp. & pp, 

otherwise modifying vision. lessened ; ppr. lessening. 

Lent, (lent) n. [A.-S. IcncUn^ Lesser, (les'gr) o. [A.-S. ZdMa, ldsre.1 IjCss; 

r ing, lent, ?cwcfl'an, to lengthen.] smaUer; inferior. 

fast of forty-days, beginning Lesson, (les'n) n. [F. L. lectio.} A reading or 

with Ash Wednesday and con- recitation a piece of instruction ; that which has to 

tinuing till Easter, commemora- ho learned and repeated by scholars ; that \vhich is 

tire of the fast of our Saviour. Lenses. explained and enforced by teacliers ; — the particular 

Iienten, (lent'en)a. Pertaining to spherical lenses portion, as of a text-book, ijrescribcd or gone over at 

Lent ; used in Lent ; hence, there are six varie- oiiio the ywrtion of Scripture prescribed for tuo 

spare; plain. ties, as shown in sec- day instruction or truth gained by exi)erience; — 

Lenticular, (lon-tik'u-lar) a. [L. tion in the figures, reproof ; rebiiko. 
lentieulnns, from lens, lentil.] Lessor, (les'ser) n. One who leases or gives a lease. 

Resembling a lentil in size or J diKconvSc ? dj I'Cst, (lest) cowj. [A.-S. last, leastly.] That not ; for 
form ;— -having the form of a jAano-convex; #, men- fear that. 

double convex lens : — also leriti- iscus; /, concavo-con- Let, (let) v. t. [A.-S. Imfan, Go. ktan.} To give leave 
foi'm. or power by a positive act ; or, negatively, not to pre- 

Lentil, (len'til) oi. [P, leniiJle, from L. lens, lentis.} A vent ; to iieimit ; to allow ; to suffer ; — ^to grant possea- 

leguminous plant allied to the bean, cultivated for sion and use for a compensation ; to lease ; — v. i. To 

fodder, and for its seeds which are edible, but be let or leased r—imp. <fe pp. let ; pjir. letting, 
chiefly by cattle. Let, (let) v. t. [A.-S. lettau, to delay, to hinder, from 

Lento, (len'tO) adv. [It.] Slowly and gently in music : Idt, late.] To retard ; to hinder ; to impede. 

— also lente. Let, (lot) n. A hinderance ; obstacle ; impediment. 

Leo, (iG'fl) n. [L.] The lion ; the fifth sign of the Lethal, (IG'thal) a. [L. leihaiis, from lethum, death.] 
zodiac ; — a constellation con- Deadly ; mortal ; fatal. 

taining ninety-five stars ^ Lethargic, (le-thar'jik) a. Given to lethargy ; preter- 
leo-minor, a smaller constel- _ naturally inqlinod to nleep ; drowsy ; — pertaining to 

lation containing fifty-three lethargy. [induce a morbid drowsinaw, 

stars. Letharg^e, (leth'ar-jiz) v. t. To render lethargic ; to 

Leonine, (le'5-nm) n. [L. I*©tbargy, (leth'ar-je) n. [L. letharyia, G. lethargos, 

leoninus, fi'om leo, leonis, from tethe, forgetfulness, and argos, idle.] Preter- 

lion.] Belonging to, or re- ^ natural sleepinoB-s ; morbid drowsiness ; — diilness ; 

sembling, a lion. ^ ^ inaction ; inattention. 

Leopard, (lep'ard) n. [G. Leo. Lethe, (le'thc) n. [G. lethe.} One of the rivers of hell, 

leSn, lion, and pardos, p.ard.] A carnivorous digiti- feigned to cause forgetfuluoss to those who drank of | 
grade mammel of the genus Felis. It is of a yellow its waters ; — a draught of oblivion. [oblivion. i 

or fawn colour, with black spots along the back and Lethean, (lo-thC'an) a. Inducing forgetfulness or 
sides. It is found in India and Africa. Letter, (Jet'er) w. [Eng. ^ef.] One who lets or permits ; 

Leper, (lep'er) n. [G. lepra, the leprosy.] A person — one who retards or hinders. 

affected with leprosy. Letter, (let'er) n. [L. Utera, from linei'C, to spreadl or 

Lepidoptera,G©P~ifi'Op'ter-a)n.p2. [G. Icptr, ascale,and rub over (with wax), for writing with a stylus.] A 

pteron, wing.] An order ofinsects having four wings COT- mark or character used as the representative of an 

er^ with fine gossamer scales, as moths, butterflies, &a articulate elementary sound; — a written ot printed 

Lepidopterous, (leji-id-op'tgr-us) a. Scale-winged; — message; an epistle mere verbal expression; the ' 

having fine scaly or powder)’^ wings, as the moth, &c. literal statement ; — a character formed of metal or 

Leporine, (lep'6-rm) a. [L. lepoHnus, from lepus, wood, ajid used in printing ; type ; — the quantity of 

leporis, hare.] Pertaining to a hare ; liaving the type in the printing office, with reference to its abnn'' 

natun eat qualities of the liare. dance or scarcity for the job;— pi. Learning; erudition. 

Leprosy, (lep'ro-se) n. A cutaneous disease characterized Letter, (let'er) v. t. To impress or form letters on ; — 1 k) 
Tfy scaly spots, usually of a white colour, but some- stamp in gilt, as the title of a book on the back or side 

times gray or black a form of elephantiasis. of the binding i—imp. & pp. lettered ; ppr. lettering. 

Ik^ous, (lep'rus) a. [P. lepi'cux, from L. lepra, leper,] Letter-box, (let^r-boks) n, A box for receiving letters ; 
Infected with leprosy. a post-office box. 

Loprousness, (lep'rus-nes) n. The state of being leprous. Letter-carrier, ( let ' cr - kar - e - gr ) ?i. A postman ; one 
LiCpna, (IS'pus) n. [L] A genus of rodent animals, who carries and deUvers letters. [serving letters; j 
i^nding the hare and the rabbit also, a southern Letter-case, (let'§r-kaa) n. A case for holding and pre- i 
constellation. ^ Lettered, (let^grd) a. Literate; educated; versed in 

Leiian, (Iffkhon) n. [L. kesio, from Icedere, to hurt.} literature or science; cultivated; — ^marked or registerea; 

A hurt; an ii\jury loss from failure to fulfil a doqueted ;— stamped with name or title, as a book, 
bargain or contract; — any morbid change in the Letter-founder, (let'er-found-^gr) n. One who casts 
exercise tif ittnetions or the texture of organs. letters ; a type-founder. 

Less, (les) a, 1A.-S. Idem, loss. Go. laus.} Reduced or Lettering, (le^6r*ing) n. The act of impiusdng 
diminished ;^-*-«na.Uer in size or bu]k;’-not equi4 to letten im|inMsed. / 
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lettocpirets, (let'fr^pres) n. IMnt ; the reading matter 
of a work in distinction from plates or engravings, 
lettnoe, (let'us) n. [L. laetucay from laCy milk.] A 
common garden plant of the order CompoiitcBy oulti- 
yated for use as a salad. 

.Leucorrhosa, (lu-kor-re'a) n. [G. leuJeoSy white, and 
mn» to flow.] A discliaige of i^ucus peculiar to 
females ; fluor albus; the whites. 

Iievant, G^-vanV) a. Eastern. 

Iicvant, (le-vant') n. [F. tevanty from levery to raise.] 
The countries washed by the eastern part of the M-odi- 
terrauean and its contiguous water's. 

Levanter, (le-vant'er) n. A strong easterly wind in the 
Mediterranean one who bets at a horse-race and 
runs away without paying the wagers he has lost. 
Levantine, (16-vant'in) a. Pertaining or belonging to 
the Levant. 

Levantine, (le-vant'in) n. A native or inhabitant of 
the lievant ; — a particular kind of silk cloth. 

Levator, (le-va'ter) n. [L. from levarey to raise.] A 
muscle in the animal body wliich moves or raises any 
part, as the eye-lid, lips, &c. ; — ^a surgical instrument 
used in trepanning, &c. 

Levee, (lev'e) n. [F. lev^e, from lever, to raise, se lever, 
to rise.] The time of rising ; — concourse of persons 
who visit a prince or great man in tlie morning ; — 
public reception by the sovereign of the distinguished 
or privileged classes. 

Level, (lev'el) a. Not having one part higher than 
another ; even ; flat ; smooth ; — horizontal ; — of the 
same height oqujil in rank or degree. 

Level, (lev'el) v. t To make smooth or even ; — ^to make 
horizontal to reduce to the same height with .some- 
thing else ; to lay flat ; to reduce to an oven surface or 
plane ; — ^to reduce to equality of condition, state, or 
degree ; — to point in taking aim ; to aim ;~to direct ; 
to utter to adapt to the capacity of ; to suit ; to 
proportion ; — v. i. To point a gUn or an arrow to the 
mark ; — to direct the view or purpose ; to aim — usually 
with at; — imp. & pp. levelled; p])r. levelling. 

Level, (lev'el) n. [A.-S. la’fel, a level, from L. lihella, 
water-level, diminutive of libra, balance.] A lino or 
plane which is every where parallel to the horizon ; — 
j a smooth or even line, i)lane, or surface equal eleva- 
. tion with something else ; a state of equality;— degree 
of energy, intensity, or attainment ; rate ; standard ; — 
fixed or quiet condition; a position of rest; — ^nile; 
plan ; scheme ; — line of direction in which a missile 
weapon is aimed ; — ^a horizontal gallery excavated in a 
mine at different depths ;— an instrument to find or 
draw a true horizontal line, and thence to determine 
I and adjust the 'relative heights or positions of ad- 


jacent surfaces or bodies. 

LiBveller, (lev'el-er) n. One who levels or makes even ; 
—one who destroys or attempts to destroy distinctions, 
and reduce to equality. 

Levelling, (lev'el-ing) n. The reduction of uneven sur- 
faces to a level or i)lane ; — the art or oi^eration of 
ascertaining the dififeront elevations of points of the 
earth’s surface included in a survey. 

Levelness, (leVel-nes) n. Condition of being level; 
equality. 

Lever, (le'vgr) n. [P. levier, from Uver, to raise.] A 
bar of metal, wood, or other V % 

substance, used to exert a 
pressure or sustain a weight V\ 

at one point of its length by 
xaceiving a force or power at 
a second, and turning at a 
third on a fixed point called 
Kfuknm. Lever. 

Leverage, (lS'ver-5j) ru The action of a lever;— 
m^hi^cal advantage gained by the use or oiieration 
of the lever, 

leeeret, (lev'$r>et) «. [P. diminutive of lUvvh 
A bare in tbo year of its age. 




Leviahtey (lev'e-S-hl) o. Pit to be levied ; capable ot 
being assessed and collected. 

Leviathan, (is-vi'a-than) n. pat. livyAthdv.), An 
aquatic animal described in the book of Job, xli. 
and mentioned in other passages of Scripture the 
whale, or a great whale. 

Levigate, Gev'o-gat) v. f. [L. Uvigare, from Uvis, 
smooth. ] To ru b or grind to a fine, ini)mlpable powder ; 
to make fine ; to comminute;— to polish: — imp. df pp. 
levigated ; ppr. levigating. [levigatUig. 

Levigation, (lev-e-gii'shun) n. Act or operation of 
Levite, (IS'vIt) w. One of the tribe or family of Levi ; 
a subordinate to tho priests or descendants of Aaron : 
— an official employed in manual service oonnect^ 
with tlie tabernacle or the temple ;— a player or singer 
in tlje temple service. 

Levitical, (le-vit'ik-al) a. Belonging or relating to 
the Levites ; hence, sacerdotal ; priestly. 

Leviticus, (IS-vit'ik-us) n. The third book of the Old 
Testament. 

Levity, (lev'e-to) u. fL. Want of weight in a 

Ixaly compartid w’ith another that is heavier; light- 
ness;— case; buoyancy; hence, inconstancy ; fickleness; 
— want of seriousness ; trifling disposition ; frivolity ; 
— act of though tloBsnes.s ; vanity; freak. 

Levy, (lev'e) r. [F. Zeerj.*.] To raise ; to collect— said 
of troops ; to form into an army by enrolment, con- 
scription, Ac. ; — to raise or collect by assessment ; — to 
take or seize on execution '.-—imp. & pp. levied j ppr. 
levying. 

(lev'e) 11 . Tho act of levying or taking by 
authoriry or force fo]“ public service, tis troops, taxes, 
&c. : — that %vbich Is levied or takeu by authority, us 
an anny, tribute, &c. ; — the seizure of property on ex- 
ecutions to satisfy jiidgmeuts, or on waiTants for tho 
collection of taxes. 

Lewd, (lad)«. f A.-S. Iceiml, 14wd, from leod, the people.] 
Given to unlawful indulgence; incontinent; un- 
chaste; — proceeding from unlawful desires; profli- 
gate ; dissolute ; — exciting unlawful desire ; lascivious. 
Lewdly, (liid'le) adv. With unlawful indulgence; 
lustfully. 

Lewdness, (lud'nes) n. Tho unlawful indulgence of 
lust ; fornication or adultery ; unchastity ; debauch- 
ery; lechery. 

Lewis, (lu'is) n. Ati iron clamp dove-tailed into a largo 
stone to lift it by: — also lewisson; 

— kind of shears used J n cropping 
woollen cloth. 

lexical, (leks'e-kal) a. Pertaining to m i 

a lexicon or to lexicography; settled vpF 

by lexicography. ^ 

Lexicographer, (leks-e-kog'ra-fer) n. {r^ 

[G. lexikon, dictiomiry, and (/ra- ’ mEpa fl 

phein, to write. J The author or wS M B w/ 1 1 
compiler of a lexicon or dictionary. 

Lexicographical, (leks-e-ko-gi’afik-al) 
a. Pertaining to tlie writing or Lewis, 
compilation of a lexicon or dictionary. 

Lexicography, (leks-e-kog'ra-fe) n. Act of writing a 
lexicon or dictionary, or the art of composing diction- 
aries. 

Lexicolog^y, (leks-e-koro-je) n. [G. lexikos and logos, 
discourse.] The science of the derivation and signi- 
fication of words. 

Lexicon, (leks'e-kon) n. [G. lexikon (sc. hihlion), from 
Uxikosy of or belonging to words, from legdn, to say.] 
A vocabulary or book containing an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of tho words in a language, with the 
definition of each ; a dictionaiy, especially, a Greek 
or Hebrew dictionary. 

Lexigraphy, (leks'e-gi*af-e) n. [G. lexis and graplio.} 
The art of defining words. 

Leyden-jar, (le'dn-j4r) n. A glass jar or ^ttle used, 
to accumulate eleofcrioity— so named inm having been 
invented In Leyden, Holland. 
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rJahiiity , (l!.arbilVte) n. State of being bound or 
obligea in law or justice ; responsibUity ;->t<mdenoy ; 
a state of being subject or exposed to \—pl. That 
which one is under obligation to pay ; debts, 
liable, (ira-bl) a. [h, ligare, to bind.] Obliged in law 
or equity; answerable; accountable; responsible; 
-—subject ; exposed-used with reference to evils, 
liableness, (U'a«bl-neB) n. The state of being liable ; 
liability. 

liaison, (le'a-zong) n. [R] An intimacy, especially, 
a secret, illicit intimacy between a man and a woman. 

liar, (li'ar) n. [Eng. lie.} A person who knowingly 
utters falsehood ; one who lies. 

liard, {^4rd) a. Hoary ; roan ; gray. 

lias, (Ifas) n. An argillaceous lime-stone. 

Lib, (Ub)v. t. [D. luhben.} To castrate. 

Libation, (li'ba-shun) n. fL. libaiio.] Act of pouring 
a liquor, usually wine, either on the ground or on a 
victim, in sacrifice, in lionour of some deity ; — ^the 
wine or other liquor poured out in honour of a deity, 
libbard’s-bane, (lib - ardz ' ban) n. Leopard’s-bano ; a 
poisonous plant of the genus DoronicxLm. 

Libel, (liTiel) w. [L. Hbellua, diminutive of liber, a 
book.] A defamatory writing ; a published defa- 
mation ; a lamijoon ; a satire ; — a written declaration 
or statement by the plaintifi' of liis cause of action, 
and of the relief he seeks ; — the crime of publishing 
a defamatory writing. 

Libel, (li'bel) v. t. To defame or expose to public 
hatred and contempt by a writing, picture, and the 
like;— to satirize; to lampoon; — to proceed against 
by filing a libel, particularly against a sliip or goods ; 
to exhibit the ground of charge : — imp. libelled; 

ppr. libelling. i 

Libeller, (Ifbel-gr) n. One who libels or defames. 
Libellous, (li'bel-us) a. Defamatory ; containing that 
which exj^ea a i)erson to public hatred, contempt, and 
ridicule. 

Libellously, (liTiel-us-le) adv. In a defamatory manner. 
Liber, (li'ogr) n. fL.) The inner bark of plants;— a 
book or division of a book. 

Liberal, (lib'gr-al) a. [L. liberalis, from liber, free.] 
Free by bii'th ; refined ; — befitting a freeman or gentle- 
man ; — bestowing with a free-hand ; open-hearted ; — 
bountifhl ; generous ;— enlarged ; catholic ; not nar- 
row or bigoted ; — unselfish ; not mean or miserly ; 
open ; candid general ; extensive anqile ; large ; 
profuse : excessive ; — unrestricted ; hence, licentious ; 
— denoting or evincing the spirit of freedom in political 
or religious iJhilosophy; friendly to great freedom in 
the forms of government. 

Liberal, (lib'er-al) n. One who advocates greater freedom 
of thought or action in political or religious mattem. 
Liberaliam, (lib'er-al-izm) n. Liberal principles ; 
freedom from narrowness or bigotry — esi)ecially in 
matters of religion or politics. 

Liberality, (lib-gr-al'e-te) ?i. Munificence; bounty ; — a 
particular act of generosity: a donation; a gratuity; 
— largeness of mind; Catholicism; candour; impar- 
tially^. 

Liberalize, (lib'gr-al-iz) v. i. To render liberal or ca- 
tholic; to free from narrow views or prejudices; to 
enlarge: — imp. & pp. liberalized ; ppi'. liberalizing. 
XiberaUy, (liVer-al-le) adv. In a liberal manner ; 
boiintMUsly ; bountifully ; munificently ; — freely; 
oopiously ; — not meanly ; magnanimously ; nobly ; 
unseljSshly ; — not strictly or exactly ; not literally. 
Libecrate, (Ub'er-at) v. t. [L. liberare, from liber, free.] 
To release from restraint or bondage ; to set at liberty: 
•—imp. pp. libetated; ppi\ lihgting. 

Liberatioil, (lib-gr-a'shun) n. Act of delivering, or 
state of being delivered from restraint, confinement, 
or slavery. [free ; a deliverer. 

Liberator, (lib'gr-at^r) n. One who liberates or sets 
XdberfiliMi, (U^gr-tin) n. [L. libertinus, from liber, 
Dree.] A |wbo» 9^ U9& from servitude ; ^ freetliPan ; 
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—one free from restraint ;— one who leads a dissolute,^ 
licentious life ; a rake ; a debauchee. 

Libertine, (lib'gr-tin) a. Free from restraint ; uncon- 
trolled dissolute ; licentious. 

Libertinism, (lib/gr-tin-izm) n. The conduct of a liber- 
tine ; delmucheiy ; lewdness licentiousness of prfri- 
cii)le or opinion. 

Liberty, (lib'er-t|) n. fL. libertas, from liber, free.] 
Freedom fi'om restraint ; state of being unconfined, 
as the body, or uncontrolled, as the mind ; — ^power to 
act according to one’s inclination, subject only to the 
laws of nature — called natural liberty ; — the same 
X>ower abridged by civil law — called civil liberty ; — 
right to worship God, in private or in public, in' any 
form, system, or organization, subject only to the law 
of civil liberty-r-called religious liberty ; — any specific 
act or instance of freedom ; — permission ; leave ;— 
privilege ; immunity ; exemption the place or limit 
within wliich any particular freedom or privilege is 
allowed ;— freedom of act or speech unduly taken in 
social intercourse ; — the power of choice. 

Libidinous, (le-bid'in-us) a. fL. libidinosus, from 
libido, desire, lust, from libet, it pleases.] Lewd; 
lustful : lascivious ; unchaste ; impure ; licentious. 
Libidinously, (lo-bid'iii-\is-le) adv. With lewd desire ; 
lustfully. fof being lustful ; lasciviousness. 

Libidinousneps, (le-bid'in-us-nes) n. The state or quality 
Libra, (li'bra) a. [L.] The Balance; the seventh sign 
in the zodiac, which the sun 
enters at the autumnal ^ 

equinox in September. Jry M 

Librarian, (li-bra're-an) a. fL. " 

librarius, from liber, book.] ^ 

One who has the care of a 
library or collection of books. 

Idbrarianship, (li-bra're-an- 
ship) n. The office of a li- 
brarian. Libra. 

Library, (li'bra-re) * n. fL. 

I ibrarium.} A collection of books belonging to a private 
person or to a i)ublic institution or a comi)any ;— an 
edifice or an apartment fur holding a collection of 
books. 

Librate, (li'brat) v. t. fTj. lihrare, from libra, a bal- 
ance.] To poise; to balance; to hold in or bring to 
an equipoise ; — v. i. To m ovo as a balance ; to oscillate , 
to be i)oi8ed : — imp. & pp. librated ; ppr. librating. 
Libration, (li-bra'sbun) n. Act of balancing ; act of 
swaying or oscillating, as a balance before coming to 
rest ;— stfite of being balanced ; equipoise. 

Libratory, (iinbra-tor-e) a. Balancing; moving like a 
balance, as it tends to an equipoise or level. 

Libretto, (le-bret'to) n. fit., diminutive of lihro.} The 
play or poem on which an opera is composed ; — a 
book containing the words and music of an opera. 
Licensable, (li'sens-a-bl) a. That which may be allowed 
by a legal grant. 

License, (li'sens) n. [L. licentia, from licere, to be 
permitted.] Authority or liberty given to do or for- 
mat any act ; — leave ; permission ; especially the 
lawful warrant to practise, as in medicine, surgery, 
&c., or to preach the gospel ; or to deal in intoxicating 
liquors ; — the document granting permission'; certifi- 
cate ; permit ; — excess of liberty ; exorbitant freedom. 
License, (li'sens) v. t. To peimit by giant of authority; 
to authorise to act in a particular character ; — Whence, 
to tolerate ; to permit ; — imp. & pp. licensed ; ppr. 
Uoensing. 

Licensee, (li-sens-e') n. One to whom a license is riven. 
Licenser, (li'aens-er) n. One who grants peitnistdon. 
Licentiate, (li-sen^she-at) n. [L. licentia.} Oue who 
has a license to exercise a profession, as in medicine or 
theology. 

licentious, (li-sen'she-us) a. Using license; indulging 
freedom; loose; dissolute: — exceeding the limite of 
Igw, morality, or propriety; unfestz^ed; liotous; 
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wanton; profligate; sensual; impure; lasciTions; 
immoraL [manner ; freely ; loosely ; dissolutely. 

lioentioualyf a licentious 

Xieentiousness, (Li-sen^she-us-nes) n. State of being 
licentious ; excess of liberty ; dissoluteness. 

Lichen, (li^en) n. [L., G. teickSn.} One of an order 
of cellular, flowerless plants, usually of scaly, exixiuded, 
fixmd-like forms ;~a cutaneous eruption. 

Lick, (lik) V. t. [A.-S. liccian, F. lecher, Ger. lecken, L. 
lingere, G. leichein, Skr. lih,] To i>a 88 or draw the 
tongue over; — ^to lap ; to take in by the tongue ; — 
to strike repeatedly for punishment ; to flog : — imp. 
& pp. licked ; ppr. licking. 

Lickerish, (lik'gr-ish) a. [Eng. licker.] Nice in the 
choice of food ; dainty eager or greedy to swallow 
or taste tempting the appetite. 

Licking, (lik'ing)n. A lapping with the tongue;— a 
flogging or castigation. 

Licorice, (lik'o-ris) n. [It. liquirizia, from G. fflukus, 
sweet, and ri2a,root.] Aplant the root of which abounds 
with a sweet juice, and is much used in demulcent 
compositions; — the inspissated juice obtained from 
the root of this plant, much used as a remedy fur 
coughs or colds. 

Liotor, (lik'ter) n. [L. from ligare, to bind.] An 
oflScer attending the Roman Consul or Magistrate, 
who bore an axe and fasces or rods, as ensigns of 
his office. 

Lid, (lid) n. [A.-S. hlid, from hliclan, to cover.] A 
cover of a vessel or box ; — the cover of tJie eye ; the 
eyelid. 

Lie, (li) n. A criminal falsehood ; an intentional 
violation of truth; — any thing which misleads or 
disappoints, as false doctrine and the like ; — untruth ; 
falsehood ; fiction ; deception. 

Lie, (li) V. i. [O. Eng. lee, A.-S. leogan, Ger. liigen, 
Soot, lee.] To utter an untrue statement knowingly; 
to speak falsely or deceptively ; — to misrepresent ; to 
give an unjust idea of ; to make an erroneous de- 
claration regarding : — imp. & pp. lied ; ppr. lying. 

Lie, (li) v.i. [A.-S. liegan, Go. ligan.j To be low; 
to rest extended on the ground, or on a bed or couch; 
to be ill a horizontal position or nearly so ; — to lean ; 
to press on ; — ^to be placed with respect to situation 
or direction ; — ^to be at rest ; to remain ; — to lodge ; to 
sleep ; — to rest in the grave ; — ^to consist in ; to belong 
to ; — ^to be recorded or sustained, as an action at law : 
—imp. lay; pp. lain; ppr. lying. 

Lief, (lof) adv. [A.-S. kof, Ger. lieb, loved.] Gladly ; 
willingly ; freely. 

Liege, (lej) o. [L. ligare, to bind, Ger. ledig, free from 
bonds.] Bound by a feudal tenure; subject; — enforcing 
allegiance; sovereign. 

Liege, (lej) n. One who owes allegiance ; a vassal 
holding a fee by which he is bound to perfoim certain 
services to his lord or superior ;— a lord or superior ; 
a sovereign. 

Lien, (li'en) n. [L. ligamen, from ligare, to bind.] A 
legal charge upon real or personal property for the 
* (Wtisfaotion of some debt or duty. [stead. 

Lieu, (lu) n. [F. from L. loev>s, place.] Place; room; 

Lieutenancy, (lef-teii'an-se) n. The office or commission 
of a lieutenant the body of lieutenants. 

Lieutenant, (lef-ten^ant) n. [F. from lieu, place, and 
tenant, holding, ppr. of tenir, to hold.] An officer, 
either civil or military, who supplies the place of a 
superior in his absence ; — a commissioned officer in the 
army next below a captain ;— -a commissioned officer 
in the navy next in rank below commander. 

Life, (lif) n. [A.-S. li/, Icel. lif.] State of being; 
exist^ce ;«-aniniation : vitality;— condition of organ- 
ised bodies, as plants or animals, in whidh they exer- 
cise functional, active, and reproductive powers ;— in 
maU, the union of a living soul witli the body the 
Idme from birth to death ; jieriod of living ;— manner 
of living; oemduct; deportment;— condition; couzae, 




aa of pzOBp^ty or misexy blood, as the euppoeed 
source of animation ;— animi^ being ;— the living form, 
as opposed to a copy; exact resemblance ;—geiiem 
state of man or of society ;— position in society; status ; 
— common oocarrences; epurseof daily events;— spirit; 
briskness ; vivacity ; — dissolution a quickening prin- 

ciple or power ; — narrative of a person’s history ; 
biography ;— state of the blessed ; eternal felicity 
Christ, the author and giver of life ; — a term of 
endearment; darling; — pi. Livee, men ; human beings ; 
souls, as in the phrase lives lost. 

Life-annuity, (lifan-nu-it-e) n. Claim to or payment 
of an annual sum from interest in an estate or 
property, or from money invested and insured on 
the life or lives of the annuitants. 

Life-belt, (lif belt) n. A light, thin belt, inflated with 
air, used to support one in the water. 

Life-blood, (lif bind) n. The blood necessary to life; 
vital blood ; — that which gives strength and energy. 

Life-boat, (llfbot) n. A boat so constructed as to have 
great strength and buoyancy 
for preserving lives in cases 
of shipwreck or other casu- 
alty at sea. 

Life-giving, (lif 'giv -ing) a. 

Giving life or spirit; inspirit- 
ing; invigorating. 

Life-guard, (lif'gard) n. A 
guard that attends tho person Life-boat, 

of a prince or other high-officer ; a body-guard. 

Life-insurance, (lifin-shoor-aus) 71. A contract for the 
payment of a certain, sum of money on a tierson’s 
death, on condition of an annual payment of a sum 
fixed by a table of rates according to the age of tlie 
party insuring. 

Life-interest, (lif in-tgr-est) n. An interest in an estate 
or business tliat continues during one’s life: — also 
life-rent. 

Lifeless, (lif les) a. Bead ; deprived of life, as a body ; 
—destitute of life ; inanimate, as matter ; — wanting 
force or vigour ; inactive ; sluggish ; — ^wanting spirit ; 
dull ; heavy ; UstlesB ; — insipid ; vapid, as liquors. 

Lifelessly, (lifles-le) adv. In a lifeless manner; with- 
out vigour or spirit ; coldly. 

Lifelessness, (llf^les-nes) n. Destitution of life, vigour, 
and spirit ; inactivity. 

Life-preserver, (lifpre-zgrv-gr) n. Any apparatus for 
preserving or rescuing life, as in shipwreck, fire, &c. 

Life-spring, (lif spring) n. Tlie source or spring of 
life ; — hence, the animating power or spirit, as of a 
social, political, or other movement. 

Life-string, Gifstring) n. Nerve or string supposed 
essential to life ; any thing vital or essentiaL 

Life-time, (liftim) n. The time that life continues; 
duration of life. 

Lift, (lift) V. t. [A.-S. hlijian, F. lever, from L, levis, 
light.] To raise; to elevate;— to exalt; to improve 
in estimation or rank ; — to cause to swell, as with 
pride ; to elate ; — to take and carry away ; to remove 
by stealing ; — v. i. To try to raise something heavy ; 
— to rise ; to be raised ; to seem to rise : — imp. ds pp. 
lifted; ppr. lifting. 

Lift, (lift) n. Act of raising or lifting ; — assistance in 
lifting, and hence assistance in general an elevator; 
a lifter ;— a rise ; a degree of elevation. 

Lifter, (lift'gr) n. One who or that which lifts or 
raises ; a hoist ; — a latch-key. [Scot.] 

Ligament, (lig'a-ment) n. [L. ligameimtm, flrom ligare, 
to bind.] Any thing that ties or unites one thing or ^ 
part to another; a bond;— a strong, compact sub-, 
stance, serving to bind one bone to another. 

Ligamental, (lig-a-menfal) a. Composing a ligament ; 
of the nature of a ligament. 

Ligatare, (lig'a-ttLr) n. [L. ligatura, from ligare, to 
bind,] Any thing that lands ; a band or bandage 
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i band or line connecting notes;- 
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double character, ox* a type coneijrttxis of two or more 
letter* united a string for tying the blood'Tessels to 
jprevent hemorrhage. 

Xttht, (lit) n. [A.-S. lyht, Uoht, Ger. UtUf L. ?twc.] 
That which sliines and makes objects perceptible to 
sight;— -an imponderable ethereal fluid propagated 
from a luminous body, and diffused through all sur- 
* rounding space, as opposed to darkness the diffusion 
of luminous rays from the sun ; day the dawn ; — 
any thing that gives light ; candle ; lamp ; taper ; 
lightdiouae, &o. ; — medium of light ; glass-pane ; 
window ; — manner in which the liglit falls ; position 
of a scene or picture ; the illuminated part, as opposed 
to shade ; — explanation ; illustration ; — mental or 
epiritual enlightenment ; instruction ; information ; — 
open view ; a visible state or condition ; — a time of 
prosperity and hiippiness ; life ; existence ; — ^the source 
of spiritual or saving knowledge ; — a spiritual teacher, j 
^ide, or example. 

laght, (lit) «. Not dark or obscure; bright ; clear; — 
vmite or whitish ; not intense or veiy marked. 

Light, (lit) a. [A.-S. liht, G. elachu», L. levix.\ Having 
little weight ; not heavy easy to be lifted, borne, or 
carried easy to be suffered or performed, as duty ; — 
easy to be digested, as food ; — armed with w’eapons of 
little weight, as trooi>8: — clear of impediments; active; 
nimble not deeply laden ; not sufficiently b^lasted, 
as a ship ; — slight ; trifling, as error ; — not dense ; not 
gross, as vapour; inconsiderable ; not copious, as a 
rainfall : — not sti-ong ; moderate, as wind ; — unsteady; 
unsettled ; volatile, as character ; — wanting dignity ; 
trifling: airy; — wanton; unchaste; — not of legal 
weight ; clipped, as a coin ; — loose ; sandy, as soil. 

(lit) V. i. To set fire to ; to kindle ; to inflame — 
sometimes with up .-—to give light to ; to illuminate ; 
—to attend or conduct with a light ; — v. i. [A.-S. 
Uhtan^ to raise, lighten.] To come to by chance ; to 
happen to find ; — ^to stoop from flight ; to settle ; to 
rest; to alight & pp. lighted (sometimes lit); 

ppr. lighting. 

X^ht-dues, (lit'duz) n.pl. Shipping dues levied for 
the purpose of maintaining light-hou^ps, buoys, &c. 
Lighten, (lit'n) i. fA,-S. ledhtan, tykian^ to shine.) 
To burst forth or dart, as lightning ; to shiiio like 
lightning ; to flash ; — to grow lighter ; to become less 
dark or lowering ; — v. t. To make light or clear ; to 
illuminate ; to enlighten ;— to illuminate with know- 
ledge ; — to free from trouble and fill with joy : — imp. 

pp. lightened ; ppr. lightening, 
ligl iten, (lit'n) v. t. [A.-S. Ithtan, to lift, geHhtav, 
to alleviate.] To make lighter or less heavy; to 
reduce in weight: — to make less burdensome or 
afflictive ; to alleviate ; — ^to cheer ; to exhilarate. 
Lighter, (lit'er) n. One who or that which lights ; — 
a large open boat or barge, used in loading or un- 
loading ships. 

Lighterage, (lit'§r-Sj) n. The price paid for unloading 
ships by lighters or boats; also, the act of unloading 
into, the lighters. 

Lighb-flngered, (lit'flng-ggrd) a. Dexterous in taking 
and conveying away ; addicted to petty thefts. 
Lurht-handed, (lit'hand-ed) a. Not having a full com- 
plement of men. _ . a 

l^ht-headed, (litOied-ed) a. Dis- 
ordered in the head ; dizzy ; deliri- 
ous ; — thoughtless ; heedless ; 
volatile. 

light-hearted, (lltTi&rt-ed) a. Free 
grief or anxiety ; gay ; cheer- 
ful; merry. 

Xight-herse, (Ht'hors) n. Light- 
snned eavmry. 

Light-house, (litTious) n. A tower , 
with a powerful light at top, 
erected at the entrance of a port, 
ot st iiniie impoitaaat point on a Light-house. { 
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coast, to serve as a guide to mariners at night— 4ia« 
tinguishable ftom the numbey. or nosition, or colour 
of the lights, or from the peilods of time in which a 
revolving light becomes visible or obscured. 
Light-infanttv, (lit'in-fant-re) n. A, body of armed 
men, trainea for rapid evolutions. 

Lightly, (lit'le) adv. With little weight;— without deep 
impression without dejection cheerfully; — easily; 
readily without reason, or for reasons of little weight; 
— wantonly; — nimbly; With agility; — with levity; 
without heed or care. [volatile. 

Light-minded, (lit/mlnd-ed) a. Unsettled; unsteady; 
Lightness, (lit'nes)?^. Want of weight; inconstancy; 
unsteadiness ; — levity ; wantonness ; lewduess; — agility ; 
nimbleness. 

Lightning, (liVning) n. [For lightening.'] A discharge 
of atmospheric electricity, accompanied by a vivid 
flash of light ;— abatement ; alleviation ; mitigation, 
lightning-rod, (lit'ning-rod) n. A metallic rod erected 
on the top of a chimney or mast-head of a ship, and 
serving by a connected line or wire to carry the 
electric current into the eaith or water. 

Lights, (lits) n. pi. Tlie lungs ; the organs of breathing 
ill animals. 

Lightsome, (lit'sum) a. lAiminouB ; not dai'k ; gay ; 
airy; cheering; exhilarating. 

Lightsomeness, (]it'sum-nes)?i. Luminousuess ; merri- 
ment ; cheerfulness. 

Ligneous, (lig'ne-us)u. [L. Hgneus, from lignvm, wood.] 
Made of wood ; consisting of wood ; resembling wood ; 
woody ; producing or yielding wood. 

Ligniflcation, (lig-ne-fe-ka'slmn) n. The process of 
becoming or of converting into wood, or the hard 
substance of a vegetable. 

Ligniform, ( lig'ne-foi'm ) a. [L. lignum, w'ood, and 
forma, form.] Like wood ; resembling wood, 
lignify, (lig'ne-fi) v.t. [L. Lignum, wood, and/acers, 
to make.] To convert or change into wood r. i. To 
become wood : — i»ip. & pp. ligmUled ; ppr. ligmfying. 
Lignite, (lig'nit) n. [L. lignvm, wood.] Mineral coal 
retaining the texture of the wood from which it was 
formed. 

Like, (lik) «. [A.-S. lie, lice, Dan. liig, Ger. gleich, 
Icel. lik. Go. leik, body, kind, form.] Equal in quantity, 
quality, or degree having resemblance ; similar ; — 
likely ; probable ; — hence, credible. 

Like, (Ilk) n. An equal ; a person or thing resembling 
another ; — Whence, a counterpart ; an exact resemblance; 
a copy. 

Like, (lik) n. A liking ; fancy or inclination. 

Like, (lik) adv. In the same manner ; to an equal 
degree ; — ^in a becoming manner ; fittingly ; properly ; 
— ^UkeJy; probably. 

Like, (lik) v. t. [A.-S. lician, Icel. lika.] To be pleased 
with in a moderate degree ; to enjoy; to choose with 
preference ; to approve ; — v. i. To be pleased ; to 
choose : — imp. & jtp. liked ; ppr. liking. 

Likelihood, (lik'le-h06d) n. Appearance of truth or 
reality ; probability ; verisimilitude. 

Likeliness, (lik-le-nes) w. Pi-obability the quiditip* 
that please. 

Likely, (lik'le) a. [That is like-like.] Worthy of belief ; 
probable ; credible ;— having or giving reason to expect 
— followed by an infinitive ; — such as may be liked ; 
of honourable or excellent qualities ; pleasing ; agree- 
able ;— suitable ; convenient ; seemingly adapted. 
Likely, (lik'le) adv. Probably ; reasonably. 
Like-minded, (lik'mlnd-ed) a. Having a like purpose 
or disposition. 

Liken, (lik'n) v. t. To represent as like or similar ; to 
compai’e : — imp. & pp. likened ; ppr. likening. 
Likeness, (lik'nes) n. State of being like ; resemblanoe ; 
—external appearance ; outward form ; — a copy ; » 
couiiteipaxt an image, picture, or statue of aperspn, 
animal, or object. roVer>; too* 

Zikemse, (hk'wiz) conj^ In like manner; also:! xnoxo*' 
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tildagy (liking) n. Inclination : pleasuto ;-~desire ; a 
fbeli^ of satiifiaction in, or Of attraction toward; 
come objoct. 

Lilac, (Iflak) n, [Turk. IdWi^ Per. Ifley, F. lila*.} A 
shrub of tho i^enns Springa, a native of Persia but 
now indigenous* yielding fragrant flowers, either 
purple Or white. [like. 

Liliaceous, (lil^e-a'she-us) a. Pertaining to lilies ; lily- 
LiUed, (liPid) a. Embellished with lilies. 

Liliputnui, (Ul-e-pu'she-an) n. Of or pertaining to the 
imaginary island of Liliput described by Swift, or to 
its pigmy inhabitants ; — hence, diminutive ; dwarfed. 
Zolt, (lilt) n. [Go. lidfa, to sing.] A light or lively 
tune ; — a song ; a homely ballad, 
lily, (lil'e) 71. [L. lilium, G. leirion.] An endogenous 
bulbous plant, having a regular perianth W-> r 
of six coloured pieces, six stamens, and a 
superior three-celled ovary. The flowers A AlMlly 
are generally very showy, and some are 
very fragrant. . 

Limb, (lim) n. [A.-S. Hni, Icel. lim, L. 
limbus,} Edge or border ; extremity ; — ^ 

an extremity of the human body, as the /m. 
arm or leg ; a member the branch of a Lily, 
tree larger than a twig -the edge of the disk of a 
heavenly body, especially of the sun and moon the 
ed^ of a graduated cimle in an instrument. 

Lind), (lim) v. t. To supply with limbs to dismem- 
Iter ; to +ear off the limbs of. 

Limbed, (Umd) o. Having limbs— used in composi- 
tion, as large-limbed, &c. ())liant. 

Ltober, (lim'ber) a. [Eng. iijiip,] Easily bent; flexible; 
Limber, (lim'ber) v. t. To attach to a gun-carriage; 
— ^to cause to become limber ; to supple : — ihip. <St 2)2). 
lunbered ; pjw. limbering. 

Limber, (lim'bgr) n. The forward part of a gun-car- 
riage to which the horses are attached ; — pi. holes cut 
through the floor timbers of a ship to Jifford a passage 
for water to the pump-well. 

Limbemess, (lim’^ber-nes) 71. Quality of being limber ; 
flexibleuess ; pliancy. 

Limbo, (limlab) w. [L. limbus, border, edge.] An ima- 
^aiy region into wdiich the souls of iiu baptized chil- 
dren, heathens, idiots, &c., pass at death ; — hence, a 
place of restraint or confinement. 

Lime, (lim) n. [A.-S. lim, Icel. lim.} A viscous sub- 
stonce laid on twigs for catching birds; — oxide of cal- 
cium : the white, caustic substance obtained from 
lunestone, shells, &c., by heat ; — the lindeu-troe. 

Lime, (lim) 71. [Per. UmH, limil 7 i.} A fruit allied to 
the lemon, but smaller, and more in- ^ lie 

^sely sour— produced by the Citrus 

Lime, (lim) v. t. To smear with a vis- 
cous substance ; — to entangle ; to in- 
snare; — to manure with lime; — to 
cem^t: — imp. & pp. limed; 

(lim 'jus) 71. The juice of I 

the lime, containing citric acid, and \ 

used at sea as a srjeciflo against scurvy, y 1 

Ziimddln, Gim.'ku) n. A kiln or fur- Lime, 
nace in which limestone or sheila are burnt to make I 
lime. 

Zdmestotte, (lim'ston) n. A kind of stone consisting 1 
Iwgely or chiefly of carbonate of lime, from wliich 
hme is obtained. 

Lmchtwig, (lim'twig) 71. A twig smeared over with 
bird-lime for catching birds. 

Lime-water, (lim'waw-tgr) n. Water impregnated with 
^e. 

(lim'ing) n. The act of manuring with lime. 
*dii»it, (lim'lt) n. [L. limes,} That which terminates, 
wronucribes, or confines ; bound, border, or edgb ; i 
extent; boundary. ♦ 

ZMt, (Um'it) 1;. t. To bound to confine within eer- 1 


tain bounds to restrain or restrict the signification 
6 f:-^imp. dfpp. limited; ppr. limiting. 

Limitable, <Umit-a-bl) a. Capable of being limited, 
restricted, or resirained. 

Limitarian, (lim-it-n:'re-an) n. One who holds the doc- 
trine of particular redemption— ‘Opposed to univer- 
salist. 

Limitation, (lim-it-a'shun) n. Act of bounding or dr- 
cumsoribing; — condition of being limited, lestricted. 
or circumscribed; restriction; restraint; — confinement 
of sense, meaning, or import, to words or expremions; 
implied condition or quality. 

Limited, (lim'it-ed) a. Narrow ; circumscribed ; con- 
fined ; restricted. 

Limitedly, (lim'it-ed-le) adr. With limitation; nar- 
rowly; strictly. 

Lixnitecmess, (hm'it-ed-nes) n. State of being bounded 
or restrained witliin limits. 

Limiter, (lim'it-er) u. Ono who or that which limits 
or confines. 

; Limitless, (lim'it-les) a. Having no limits; un- 
bounded ; Doundless. 

Limmer, (lim'er) n. [Norm. P. liamcTi.} A kind of 
mongrel hound ; — a coarse or loose woman. [Scot.] 

limn, (lim) r. t. [F. enlnminer, to illuminate.) To 
draw or paint; rspecialti/, to paint in water colours ; 
to illumine, as books or parchments; — irap. dc pp, 
limned; ppr. limning. 

Limner, (lim'ner) n. One ivho limns or decorates books 
with initial pictures ; — a portrait or miniature paintei*. 

Limning, (liiu'ning) 71. Drawing; painting; painting 
in water colours. 

Limp, (limp) v. i. [A.-S. limp-heali, lame, Ger. fewa, 
lame.'! To holt ; to walk lamely :-~imp. tipp. limped t 
ppr. limping. 

Limp, (limp) n. A halt ; act of limping. 

Limp, (limp) a. Lacking stiffness ; flexible ; pliant. 

Limpet, (lim'pot) [L. Upas, G. lepas.} A univalve 
shell of the genus Patella, found adhering to rocks; 
—a certain fresh-water mollusc. 

Limpid, (lim'pid) a. [L. Ibwpidus, allied to G. lampein, 
to shine, J Clear; transparent; pellucid; xmre; crystal. 

Limpidity, (liin-pid'e-to) 71, State or quality of being 
limpid or clear ; clearness ; purity. 

Limpidness, (lim'pid-nes) 71. Limpidity; clearness; 
purity. 

Lunpingly, (limp'ing-le) adv. In a lame or halting 
manner; lamely. 

Limy, (lim'e) o.. Covered or bedaubed with lime; 
viscous; — containing lime ; — resembling lime. 

Linchpin, (linsh'iuu) ?<. [A.-IS. lynis, the axle-tree.] 

A pin used to prevent the wheel of a carriage from 
sliding off the asde -tree. 

Linden, (liii'den) 7 i. [A.-S. and Icel. Ihid, Ger. Imtd.} 

A handsome tree, having ijanioles of light yellow 
flowers, and large cordate leaves. 

Line, (lin) n. [L. Lirua, from limwt,, flax, lint,] A linen 
thread or string ; a slender coid ; — a thread-like mark 
of the pen ; an extended stroke, whether straight or 
crooked .—that which has length, but not bi'eadth or 
thickness ; — the exterior limit of a figure ; boundary ; 
contour ; outline ;— a mark upon the face or hand ; 
lineament;— a straight row; a continued series or 
rank ;— a short letter ; a note a verse course of 
conduct, thought, occupation, or policy, conceived or’ 
directed toward qn end or object; department ;— a 
succession of progeny from a common progenitor 
a connected series of public conveyances ; and hence, 
an established arrangement for forwarding merchan- 
dize *— the equator— usually called the line; — that 
whiem is measured by a line or cord ; boundary in- 
struction ; doctrine ; — Die regular infantry of an army; 
—a trench or rampart ;— the twelftli of an inch. 

Line, (lln) v. t. To mark out or cover with lines to 
add a covering to j especisUy to cover the inside of^— 
to place along the aide of for security or defence ; to 
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i^xicKad a body of soldiets in a line or row ; to dress ; 
•--to read or repeat line by line;— to impregnate, as a 
. bitoh iwip. & pp. lined; lining. I 

Xineage, (lin'e> 3 j) n. [L. lima, line.] Race; progeny; I 
descendants in a line 6*01x1 a common progenitor. j 
Xineal, (lin''@-al^ a. [h. linmlit, from linea, line.] | 
Composed of Imes ; descending in a diieot line 60m 1 
an ancestor ; hereditary ; derived from ancestor ; — 
in the direction of a line. 

I lineally, (lin'S-aMe) adv. In a direct line. 

Xiineament, (lln'6-a-mont) n. [F. from L. linea, line.] 

I Featai*e ; form ; make ; the outline or exterior of a 
body or.dgure, particularly of the face. 

Linear, Cin^^'nr) [Ij. Linearis, from linea, line.] 
Pertaining to a line ; consisting of lines ; in a straight 
direction. 

Linen, (linden) n. [A.-S. Itn, L. linum, G. linon.] 
Unread or cloth miule of flax or hemp;— the under 
part of dress, as being chiefly made of linon. 

Lmen, (linden) a. Made of linen ; resembling linen cloth. 
Liner, (lin'gr) n. A vessel belonging to a regiilaa* lino 
of packets. 

Ling, (ling) n. fA.-S. laiirr, long,] A marine fish, 
something like the cod, but 
more slender, and having 

only two dorsal fins, found ^ 

in Northern seas. 

Linger, (ling^ggr) v. i. [A.-S. 

Unyra, comparative of I any, Liug. 

long.] To delay; to loiter ; — 

to be in suspense ; to hesitate ; to remain long in 
any state : — tnip. <fe pp. lingered ; ppr. lingering. 
Lingerer, (ling'g§r-er^ n. One who lingers, 
lingering, (ling'ggr-ing) n. A delaying ; tardiness ; 
jprotraction. [witli delay. 

Lingeringly, (ling'gcr-ing-lo) adv. Tediously ; slowly ; 
Lingo, (Img'go) n. " [L. lingua, tongue.] Language; 
speech ; — slang. 

Lingua-dental, (ling-gwa-dent'al) a. [Ti. lingua, tongue, 
and dens, tooth.] Formed or uttered by the joint use 
of the tongue and teeth, ^)r of tbe tongue and that 
part of the gum just above tlie front teeth. 
Lingua-dental, (li»ig-gwa-deut'al) n. An articulation 
pronounced by aid of the tongue and teeth. 

Lingual, (ling'gwal) a. [L. iinyua, tongue.] Pei*iaiu- 
ing to the tongue. 

Lingual, (ling'gwal) n. A letter in-oiiounced witli the 
tongue, as 1 . 

Linguist, (ling'gwist) n. [L, lingua, tongue, speech, 
language.] One skilled in languages, 
linguistic, (ling-gwist'ik) n. Jlelating to linguistics, 
or to the affinities of languages, 
linguistics, (li’ng-gwjst'iks) n. sing. The science of lan- 
gusiges, or of the origin, signification, and apifiicatiou 
of woi*ds. 

Liniment, (lin'e-ment) n. [L. linimentuni, 60m linire, 
to anoint.] A species of soft ointment ; — an embro- 
cation. [of any thing, 

lining, (lin'ing) n. The covering of the inner Kurface 
Link, (lingk) n. [Sw. lank, Gei. yelcnk, from lenken, 
to bend.] A single ring or division of a chain ; — any 
thing doubled and closed like a link ; — any interme- 
diate rod or piece transmitting motive iniwer from 
one pai*t of a machine to another any thing con- 
necting ; hence, any constituent part of a connected 
, series. 

Link, (Uixgk) n, [L. lychnus, G. hichnos, light, lamp.] 
A torw made of tow and pitch. 

Lhik, (lingk) v. t. To complicate to unite or connect 
by meahS of something intervening r. i. To be con- 
nected & pp. finked; ppr. linking. 

Linneani (lin-nfi^an) a. Peitaining to Linnaeus, the 
botanist of Sweden, linnean system, the system in 
which the classes are founded upon the number of 
' stamens, and the orders upon the pistils; the artificial 
or sexual system. 
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Linnet, (linnet) n. [F. linot, from L. linum, ftax.] A 
small bird of the genus FHn- 
ffilla, allied to the finclies, fre- 
quenting heaths and commons, 

; and noted for its sweet and 
cheerful song. 

Linseed, (liu'sM) n. [Eng. line, 
lint, flax, and seed, A.-S. lin- 
seed.] Flaxseed — it yields an Linnet, 

oil extensively used in the arts, .ami in the )ireparation 
of liniments; and when ground, foi’ms linseed meal, 
which makes the most, soothing kind of poultice. 
Linsey-woolsey, (linsM-wool-sG) a. Made of linen and 
wool ; hence, of difiereut and unsuitable parts ; vile ; 
moan. [and wool mixed. 

Linsey-woolsey, (liiis'e-w6t>l-se) w. Stuff made of linen 
Lint, (lint) n. [A.-S. llnet, L. linum.] Flax; — linen 
ravelled or scraped into a soft substance, and used 
for dressing wounds and Sf>re8. 

Lintel, (lin ' tel) n. [F. linleau, Sp. lintel, from L. 
linien, a threshold.] A horizontal piece of timber or 
stone placed over a door, window, or other opening. 
Lion, (li'un) n. [L. leo, Iconis, G. leon.] A carnivorous 
mnininal of the genus 
Felis, noted for its great 
size .and strength, and its 
terrific roar — found in Asia, 
and all over Africa;— a sign I 
in the zodiac ; J^eo ; — an ob- 
ject of interest and curiosity. | 

Lioness, (li ' un - es) n. The " 
female of the lion kind. 

Lion-h carted, ( li ' nn -hart-ed ) 
n. Having a lion’s lieart or 
courage. Lion. 

Lionize, (li'un-Iz) v.t. To treat as a lion or object 
of interest ‘.—imp. & pp, lionized ; jipr. lionizing. 

Lip, (lip) n. [A.-S. lippa, allied to L. labinm.] One 
of the two fleshy parts composing the exterior of the 
mouth ill man and many otlier animals ; — the edge of 
anytliing; border; brim. 

Lip, (lip) r.t. To touch with the lips ; to kiss: — imp. 
& j»p. lipped; ppr. lipping. 

Lip-devotion, (lip-dc-vo'shuii) n. Prayers uttered by the 
lips only ; mouth-honour. 

Lippitude, (lip'e-tud) n. [L. lippitudo, from lippus, 
blear-eyed.] Soreness of eyes ; bloaredneas. 

Lip-salve, (lip'salv) n. An unctuotis application to 
chapped lips ; cold cream ; glycerine, &c. 

Lip- wisdom, (lip'wiz-dum) n. AVisdom in talk with- 
out wisdom in action. 

Liquation, (lik-wu'sliun) n. Actor operation of melt- 
ing capacity of being melted. 

Liquefaction, (lik-we-fak'shun) n. Act or operation of 
melting or dissolving, &c. ; — the state of being melted. 
Liquefy, (lik'we-fi) r. <. [L. liqvere, to be liquid, and 
facere, to make.] To melt ; to dissolve ; technically^ 
to melt bj' the sole agency of heat or caloric ; — v. i. To 
become liquid ; — iynp. Upp. liquefied; ppr. liquefyingt 
Liquefier, (lik'w*e-fi-cr) n. That which melts or <!&■ 
solves ; a ewlvent. 

Liquescency, (le-kwes'en-se) n. State of being liquescent; 
aptness to molt. 

Liquescent, (le-kwes'ent) a. [L. liquescere, to become 
liquid.] Tending to become liquid ; inclined melt. 
Liqueur, (le-kur') n. [F.] A delicate preparation of 
distilled spirits, usually flavoured with fniita And 
aromatic substances. 

Liquid, (lik'wid) a. [L. liquidus, from liqmre, to be 
fluid.] Fluid ; not fixed or solid ;— flowing smoothly 
or easily ; sounding agreeably to the ear prouotixiiced 
without any jar or harshness. 

Liquid, (likVid) n. A substance whose ports change 
Itieir reLativa position on the slightest presenrej, emd. 
therefore, retain no definite form; a fluid that ia not 
aeriform;— a letter urMeli has a amopth, flowing 
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sound, or whicb flows smoothly after a mute ; one of 
the letters L m, «, r. 

liquidate, (liJc'wi<i-at)i>. /. [L. li^idare, ftom liquidtiSf 
liquid, clear.] To make clear, or transparent, as by 
melting ; — ^to make smooth ; to soften, as harshness of 
tone;— to bring, as debts or obligations, under one 
head and determine the precise amount of ; to adjust ; 
— to reduce the amount of; — to discharge ; to satisfy 
in full :— & pp. liquidated ; ppr. liquidating, 
liquidation, (lik-wid-a'shun) n. Act of settling and 
aqjimting debts. 

liquidator, (lik/wid-£lt-cr) n. One who adjusts and 
settles; — especially a professional man, usually an 
accountant, appointed to wind up the affairs of a 
company. [liquid; fluidity, 

liquidity, (lik-wid'e-te) n. State or condition of being 
liquidize, (lik'wid-iz) v. t. To reduce to the liquid state. 
Ziquor, (lik'gr) 'ii. [L. liqutrc, to be liquid.] Any 
liquid or fluid substance; — especially/, alcoholic or spi- 
rituous fluid, either distilled or fermented ; a decoc- 
tion, solution, or tincture. 

Lisbon, (lizlaun) n. A kind of sweet wine imijorted 
from Lisbon. 

Lisp, (lisp) V. i. [A.-S, wlisp, stammering, lisping, Ger. 
lispiUt to lisp.] To give s the stuiiul of tk in thin, 
and z that of th in this ; — to sj)eak iniporfectly ; hence, 
to make feeblo beginnings or imperfect efforts : — v. t. 
To pronounce with a hsp : — hup. <fc pp. lisped ; ppr. 

Li(q», (lisp) n. Habit or act of lisjiing, as in uttering 
an aspirated th for s, and a vocalized Ik for z. 

Lispor* (lisp'er) One who lisps. 

L^ingly, (lisp'ing-le) adv. With a lisj) ; imperfectly. 
Lissome, (lis'um) a. [A.-S. Imin, to loose.] »Suppie; 
limber; elastic loose ; free. 

List, (list) w. [A.-S. list, a list of cloth, Ger. Hstd, 
border, fringe.] The outer edge or sclvsigo of cloth; 
a strip of cloth fonning the border; — a limit or 
boundary ; a border a row or line a little s<iu;ire 
moulding ; a fillet ; a listel ; — roll ; catalogue ; register ; 
inventory. 

list, (list) 71. [Norm. F. lice.} A line inclosing a field 
of combat ; hence, in the pJural, the ground or field 
inclosed for a race or combat. , 

List, (list) V. t. [Prom list, a roll.] To sew together, 
as strips of cloth, so as to ntake a party-coloured show, 
or to form a border hence, to mark, as if with list ; i 
— to inclose for combat ; — to enrol ; to enlist ; — to en- 
gage in the public seivice, as soldiera ;—r. i. To engage 
in public service by enrolling one’s name ; to enlist ; 
— hup. & pp. listed ; ppr. listing. 

List, (list) r. i, [A,-S. lysian, lastan. To lean or in- 
cline ; hence, to * desire or clioose ; to please ; — to 
hearken ; to attend ; to listen. 

list, (list) n. An inclination to one side, as a ship 
has a list to port. 

Listel, (list'el) n. A list or fillet. 

Listen, (lis'n) r. t, [A.-S. hlystan.'[ To attend closely 
with a view to hear ; to hearken to yield to advice ; 
to obey : — hup. & pp. listened ; ppr. listening. 

Listener, (lis'n-gr) n. One wlio listens ; a hearkener. 
Listless, (list'les) a. Not attending ; indiflerent ; care- 
less; thoughtless; inattentive; uninterested; languid; 
weary. [lessly. 

Xistdessly, (list'ies-le) adv. Without at tention ; heed- 
littlessness, (listles-nes) n. The state of being listless ; 
indifference ; inattention ; heedlessness. 
litany, (lit'a-ne) n. [L. litania, G. litaneia, from lit- 
. ttTMMeiTi, to pray, from Sans, rad, to desire.] A solemn 
form of supplications for mercy and deliverance, used 
in public worship. 

litoral, (UVgr-al) a. [L. literalis, from litera, a letter.] 
Aocording to the letter; primitive; real; not figxirative 
or metaphorical ; — exact ; rendei'ed word for word, as 
a translation; — eonsistinff of letters; expressed by 
letters, as an equation. 

Literalism, (lit'qr-al-izm) h. A mode of intopreting 
Uterally hence, narrow or formal interpretatiou. 

literal!^, (lit-gr-alVte) n. Quality of being literal ; 
exact interpretation of the words ; original import 
also Hteralnetss. 

Literally, (Ut'er-al-lo) adv. Acoordiug to the primary 
and natural import of words word by word ; not 
figuratively ; without exaggeration ; actually. 

Literary, (lit'er-ar-e) a. [L. litei'mius, from litera, a 
letter.] Pertaining to letters or literature .w versed 
in, or acquainted witli, literatxire ; — consisting in let- 
ters or written or printed compositions. 

Literate, (lit'gr-at) a. [L. literatus, from litera, a let- 
ter.] Instructed in learning and science.; learned; 
lettered. [learned men. 

Literati, (lit-er-a'ti) n. pi. Men of learning or erudition ; 

Literature, (lit'ei-a-tur) n. [L. literatura, from litera, a 
letter.] Learning ; acquaintance with letters or boolu ; 
skill, art, or grace in composition ; literary style 
the IxHly of literary productions in a country or nation, 
or in a paii,icular age or period;— -especially, such lite- 
rary compositions as depend for their effect largely 
on style and diction ; belles letti-es ; critical essays ; 
l)oetry, Ac., as opposed to scientific productions. 

Litharge, (lith'arj) 7i. [L. lithargy^nu, G. lithot, stone, 

and arguros, silver.] Protoxide of lead, x^roduced by 
exiwsing melted lead to a current of air. 

Lithe, (liTH) a. [A.-S. lidhe, for Ihnihe, tender.] Capa- 
ble of being easily bent ; plifuit ; flexible ; limber. 

Litheness, (liTH'nes) 71. Stateofl)eing lithe; flexibility; 
limberness. 

Lithesome, (liTH'sum) a. Pliant; limber: nimble. 

Lithium, (lith'e-um) n. [Ij. from G. lithos, stone.] One 
of the alkaline metals, so called because obtained from 
a mineral. It is the lightest metal known. 

Lithograph, (lith'o-graf ) r. t. [G. lithos, stone, and gra- 
phein, to write, engrave.] To trace on stone, and trans- 
fer to paper by xu'inting: — irux). & pp. lithographed ; 
ppr. lithographing. 

Lithograph, (lith'6-graf) )i. A print from a drawing 
on stone. [lithography. 

Lithog;rapher, ( lith-og'ra-fcr ) n. One who practises 

Lithographic, (lith-b-graf'ik) a. Pertaining to litho- 
graphy ; engraved ujkjii or i>rinted from stone. 

Lithography, (litl»-og'ra-fe) n. The art by which im- 
pressions or i>rint8 arc obtained by a chemical i)ro- 
cess, from designs made with a greasy material ui)on 
stone. 

Lithology, (litb-oro-je) n. (G. lithos, stone, and logos, 
discoui'so.] The science which treats of the charao- 
teristics aiul classification of rocks. 

Lithophyte, (Jith'o-fit) n. [G. lithos, stone, and p/Luton,. 
I)lant.‘j A production apimrently both stone and plant, 
jis the corals and soa-fans ; stone coral ; madrepore. 

Lithotomist, (le-thot'd-mist) n. One who performs the 
o])erutiou of catting for the stone in the bladder. 

Lithotomy, (le-thot'6-me) n. [G. lithos, stone, and 
taimehi, to cut.] The operation, art, or practioe of 
cutting for the stone in the bladder. 

Lithotripsy, (lith'o-trip-se) n. [G. lithos, stone, and 
tri]>sis, a rubbing, grinding. ] The operation of 
triturating the stone in the bladder. 

Litigant, (lit'e-gant) a. [L. litigans, ppr. of litigare.] 
Hisiwsed to litigate ; engaged in a lawsuit. 

Litigant, (lit'e-gant) n. A })erson engaged in a lawsuit. 

Litigate, (lit'e-gat) r. t. [L. litigai'e, from lie, litis, 
dispute, and agere, to carry on.] To contest in law ; 
to prosecute or defend by legal process ; — v. i. To 
carry on a suit by judicial process ; to dispute : — hnp. 

& pp. litigated; ppr. litig:ating. 

Litigation, (lit-e-gft'shun) tj,. Act or process of litigat- 
ing ; a suit at law ; a judicial contest. 

Litigious, (le-tij'e-us) a. [L. litigiosus, from liiigium, 
dispute, quarrel.] Inclined to judicial contest ; quar- 
relsome ; contentious ; fond of litigation subject tq 
o<mteutioxi; disputable; ooutaroTu^ble, 
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• 3Ultmtti, (lil/inu*) n. [Gter. lackmui.] A purplo dye 
obtained from a lichen, and firom a kind of s^^^irge 
common in the eoutb of Europe->it turns blue with 
alkalies and red with acids. 

Zitre, (li't§r) iu [F. Hire.] A French measure of 
capacity, being a cubic decimeter, ecj^ual to 61.027 
cubic inches, or 1.76 English pints, 
litter, (lit'er)n. liti€Te, from L. Uetics, couch, bed.] 
A bed so famished with supports tliat it may be easily 
carried about with a person in it a coarse bed of 
straw or hay for animals to rest upon ; also, a covering 
of straw for plants ; — a confused mass of objects little 
valued ; rubbish ; — a condition of disorder or con- 
fusion ; — the number of pigs or other small animals 
bom at once. 

litter, (lit'cr) t*. t. To bring forth young, as swine and 
o^er beasts ; — to scatter or thi'ow al^ut, as shreds, 
fragments, die. ; — to cover with straw, as a stable ; — 
to make a bed for, as horses or cattle ; — v. i. To be 
supplied with bedding or straw : — imp. & pp. littered; 
ppr. littering. 

little, (lit'l) a. [A.-S. lytel, litel.] Small in size or 
extent; diminutive; — short in duration; brief;— 
small in quantity or amount; — small in dignity, 
power, or importance ; insignificant; contemptible; — 
small in force or cflRciency ; weak ; slight ; inconsider- 
able small in generosity ; mean, 
little, (lit'l) n. A small quantity, amount, space, and 
the like;— small degree or scale ; miniature, 
little, (lit'l) adv. In a small quantity or degree ; not 
much : slightly. 

littleneM, (ht'l-nes) n. Tlie state or quality of being 
little ; smallness of size or bulk ; want of grandeur or 
^nitv ; meanness ; — ^insignificance ; penuriousness. 
littoral, (lit'or-al) a, [L. littoralis, from Uttui, the 
Ma-id)ore.] Belonging to the interval on a sea-coast, 
between high and low water mark, 
liturgical, (le-tur'jik-al) a. Pertaining to a liturgy, or 
to public prayer and worship. 

litwgiit, (lit'ur-jist) n. One who favours or adheres 
strictly to a liturgy. 

liturgy, (lit'ur-je) n. [G. Uiiourgia, from Idiot, public, 
and trffiin, to work.] The established formulas or 
ritual for public worship in those churches which use 
prescribed foiins ;— the common prayer book in Episco- 
l^alian churches in the Romish Church, the Mass, 
live, (liv) v.i. [A.-S. libban, leofan, Ger. leben, D. 
2ev«n, allied to L. vivere.] To have being ; to be 
animated ; to exist ; — to 1 m in a particiilar form or 
state of being ; to subsist ; — to have an organic struc- 
ture for growth and reproduction, as a plant or 
animal ; to have in union therewith an indwelling 
immortal soul, as man ; — hence, to be sentient or 
conscious ; to be in a state of happiness, afiluenco, &c . ; 
to be in a state of misery, &c. ; to continue ; to endure ; 
—to d'-\rdl in ; to reside ; — to be nourished by ; to feed 
on, as animals ; — to be supported or maintained by ; 
to keep one’s self, as by wages, income, <b:c. to float ; 
not to founder, as a ship in a storm ; — to appear real, 
as an image or description ; — in Scripture, to be freed 
fSrom the doom and bondage of sin ; to be inwardly 
quickened, and actuated by faith v. t. To spend, 
M one’s life ; to lead ; to pass ; to continue ; — to act 
Ikabitually in conformity to imp. & pp. lived; ppr. 
livinf. 

live, OTv) a. Having life ; quick ; not dead, as a plant 
ammal ;-r^ignited ; not extinguished, as a coal 
aotiro ; earnest vivid ; glowing, as colour, 
lived, (llvd) A. Existing ; having life— used in com- 
position with a qualifying adjective, as longdived. 
llvel&eod, (Urle-hedd) n. [A.-S. liflddu.] Means of 
existenoe ; eupTOrt of life ; maintenance. 

^ Quality state of being 
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lively or animated ; epirit ; vivaoifjy ; iq^rightliness 
appearance of life, as in a portrait or desoviption; 
brightness of delineation or expr^on brislmesi ; 
ejBTervescence, as of liquors, 
livelong. (Jivlong) a. Long in passing ; tedious. 
Lively, (liv'le) a. Living ; animated ; active ; vigorous ; 
— ^gay ; light ; airy .'—expressive ; forcible sti'ong ; 
energetic ; — siiiritod ; vivid ; glowing brisk ; efiFer- 
vesoeut, [briskly ; vigorously. 

Lively, (liv'le) adv. With strong resemblance of life ; 
Liver, (liv'er) n. One who lives ; — a resident ; a dweller, 
Liver, (liv'er) n. [A.-S. lifer, Icel. lifur.] The largest 
gland of the body situated immediately beneath the 
diaphragm. It secretes the bile. 

Liver-colour, (liv'er-kul-er) a. Of the colour of liver ; 
dark red. [liver. 

Liver-complaint, (liv'gr-kom-plant) n. Disease of the 
Liveried, (liv'er-id) a. Wearing a livery, os servants. 
Livery, (liv'er-e) n. [P. livrie, from livrer, to deliver.] 
Act of delivering possession of lands or tenements 
the writ by which possession is obtained ; — delivei'ance; 
release from wardship the peculiar dress by which, 
the servants of a nobleman or gentleman are distin- 
guished : — the garb appropriated by any association or 
body of persons to their own use ; also, the body or 
company wearing such a garb ; — an allowance of food 
statedly given out, as to servants, to horses, &c.;— the 
body of liverymen in London. 

Livery, (liv'er-e) v. i. To clothe in lively. 

Liveryman, (liv'er-o-man) n. One who wears a livery, 
as a servant; — a freeman of the city, in London, 
entitled to wear the distinguishing dress or livdy of 
the company to which he belongs. 

Livery-stable, (liv'er-e-sta-bl) n. A stable where horses 
are kept for hire, and where stabling is provided. 
Live-stock, (liv'stok) n. Horses, cattle, and other 
domestic animals stocking a farm. 

Livid, (liv'id) a. [L. lividus.] Black and blue ; of a 
lead colour ; discoloured, as flesh, by contusion. 
Lividness, (liv'id-nes) n. A dark or black and blue 
colour, like that of bruised flesh. 

I Living, (liv'ing) n. Having life ; active ; lively 
issuing continually from the earth, as water ; flowing; 

I —producing action, animation, and vigour ; quicken- 
ing; life-giving. 

Living, (liv'ing) Means of subsistence ; livelihood ; 
— the benefice of a clergyman ; — one who is alive, or 
' those who are alive. 

Livre, (li'ver) n. [F. from L. i?&?'a.] A French silver 
coin equal to 20 sous or 9Jd., not now in use. 

Lixivial, (liks-iv'e-al) a. [L. Uzivius, from Hz, ashes, 
lye.] Obtained by lixiviatiou; — containing salt ex- 
tracted from the ashes of wood ; — of the colour of lye ; 
I'esembling lye ; — having the qualities of alkaline salts 
from wood-ashes. 

Lixiviate, (liks-iv'e-at) v. t. To form into lye ; to 
impregnate water with alkaline salt, by passing it 
through the ashes of wood : — wijy. d; pp. lixiviated ; 
ppi\ luciviating. 

Lixivium, (liks-iv'e-um) n. [L. lizivium and lizivia.] 
Water impregnated with alkaline salts imbibed from 
wood-ashes. 

Lizard, (liz'ard) n. [L. lacerta and lacertui,] A fotir- 
footed reptile having anelon- ... ^ 

gate, round body, a very long 
round tail, a head covered with 
polygonal platas, and a tongue 
more or less divided at the end, 
found in most of the warm 
parts of the world. Lizard. 

Lizaxd-stone, (llz'erd-ston) n. A serpentine marble 
stone found in Cornwall, near the Lizard Point, and 
worked into chimney pieces, dtc. 

Llama, (la'm&) n. [Peruv.1 An ungulate ruminating 
, mammal of the camel kino, about four feet high, jmd 
five feet long, when at fhU growth. It is » native of 
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Soui^ America, is used as a beast of burden, and 
nrlsed for its light woolly hair.' 

Jaoydi, (loidz) it. A part of the Royal Exchange in 
London appropriated to the use of uJiderwritera and 
insurance brokers. 

XloydVlist, (loidz'list) it. A London daily publication 
giving full and early intelligence of shipping matters, 
Lo, (Id) inter,;. [A.-S, Ui.\ Look; see; behold; observe. 
Loach, (loch) n. [F. loche.] A small fish, allied to the 
minnow, inhabiting small, clear streams, and esteemed 
dainty food ; a groundling. 

Load, (16d) n. A burden ;~-the amount or quantity 
which can be imposed and conveyed at one time, as 
by a porter, horse, cart, van, waggon, truck, &c. ; — 
hence, a certain measure for arcicles, conveyed in 
carts, trucks, Ac. ; — any depending or heavy weight ; 
— ^figuratively, i)res8ure ; encumbrance ; accumulated 
weight, as of debts, difficulties, crimes, <fcc. ; — the 
violence, as of blows ;— the quantity of food oi* drink 
which fills or oppresses the stomach ; — the charge of 
a fire-arm. 

Load, (16d) V. t. [A.-S. hladan.] To lay a burden on ; 
to put U'jwn, for carriage or conveyance, as on a c.art, 
&o. to put on board of, Jis cargo ; to freight ; — to 
charge, as a gun, with powder, ball, shot, <&c. ; — ^to 
burden unfairly or oppressively; to encumber to 
give additional weight or force to, by something ap- 
pended or annexed : — imp. & pp. loaded; f>pr. loading. 
Loadstar, (lod'st^ir) n. tA *S. Iddu, a leading, from 
Icedan, to lead.] The star that leads; the polestar : — j 
written also lodestar. \ 

Loadstone, (lod'ston) n. [A.-S. /adw, /dd, course.] Ai 
piece of magnetic iron ore possessing polarity like a 
magnetic needle : — written also lodntoue. 

Loaf, (lof) n. tA.-S. hldf, /<t/.] Any thick lump or 
mass ; especially, a large regularly shaped mass, as of 
broad, sugar, or cake \—pl. Loaves. 

Loaf, (lof) V. i. To spend time in idleness ; to lounge ; 
to loiter: — imp. loafed; ppr. loafing. 

Loam, (16ra) n. [A.-S. Idm, allied to L. fiiaws.] A rich 
friable soil chiefly composed of silicious sand, clay, 
oxide of iron, and carbonate of lime. 

Loam, (16m) • v. t. To cover with loam ; — imp. & 
loomed ; ppr. loaming. 

Loamy, (lom'e) a. Consisting of loam, or resembling 
it ; clayey and marly. 

Loan, (ion) n. [A.-8. Icen.] Act of lending that 
which is lent ; any thing lent on condition that the 
■ Sj^ecific thing shall be returned, or its equivalent in 
kind ; — a permission to use ; grant of the use. 

Loan, (Ion) n. [Scot.] A narrow inclosed way, usually 
between hedges ; — hence, a lane also loaning. 

Loan, (Ion) v. t. [A.-S. IcBaan, Ger. /c/tijeii.] To lend; 
— V. i. To lend money or other valuable iiroxiei-ty : — 
imp. & pp. loaned ; ppr. loaning. 

Loath, (loth) a. [A. -8. Iddh, hostile, odious.] Filled 
with aversion ; unwilling ; backwai'd ; reluctiint. 
Loa>the, ( 16 th) v. t. To have an extreme aversion of the 
appetite to food or drink ;— to dislike gi’eatly ; tletest ; 
abominate : — imp. & pp. loathed ; pjtr. loathing. 
LoatUul, (16th'f66i) a. Pull of loathing;— awakening 
or exciting loathing or disgust ; disgusting. 

Loatl^g, (loTH'ing) n. Extreme disgust ; abhorrence; 
detestation. 

Loathiome, (loTH'snm) a. Causing to loathe ; exciting 
disgust ;~--exciting hatred or abhorrence ; detestable ; 
odious. 

LoathaomeneM, (loTH^sum-nes) n. Tlie q^iality of excit- 
ing extreme disgust or abhorrence. 

Looby, (lob'e) it, [L. lobium, lobia, a covered portico 
fit mr walking, Ger. laube, arbour, bower.] A narrow 
niuigago or vestibule, forming the principal entrance 
into a building, with doors leading to the chief apart- 
ments ; an ante-chamber ; a waiting-room ;— an open 
Passage or room, usually unfuinisb^, attached to the 
ktottiaa ef Ff^•|il^n•nt^ into which members retire for 
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freedom of conversation, isc., and also in voting ^--a 
similar room attached to law and other courts. 

Lobe, (lob) it. [L. lobus, from G. lobot, from kptin, to 
peel.] Any projection or division, especially of a 
somewhat rounded form; the thick, soft termination 
of the human ear ; — a part of the lungs or liver ; — the 
division of a simple leaf ; — the cotyledon of a seed. 
Lebed, (lobd) a. Having lobes ; Iol>ate. [seas. 

Lobling, (lob'ling) w. A large fish found in ihe North 
Loblolly, (loblol-e) it. (From lob and loll.] Water- 
gruel or 8poou-meat*-so called among seamen. 
Lobscouse, (lob'skous) n. [From lob and course.] A 
hash of meat with vegetables of vaiious kinds ; an 
olio. 

Lobster, (lob'ster) n. [A.-S. loppestre, most ijrobably 
corrupted from L. locusta via- 
riua, a marine shell-fish.] A 
largo, long- tailed crustacean | 
used for foot!. 

Lobule, (lob'ill) jj. [L. lohulus, 
diminutive of /oias.] A small 
lobe. 

Lob- worm, (lob'wumi) n. A 
large earth worm, called also Lobster. 

dew-icorui, used by anglers fur bait. 

Local, (Ic/kul) a. [L. localis, from locvs, place.] Per- 
taining to a particular i)lace, or to a fixed i>ortion of 
I simce;— limited or confined to a spot, place, or definite 
district. 

Localism, (16'kal-izin) n. 8t.ate of being local; attach- 
ment to a place ; — a local idiom, phrase, or custom. 
Locality, (I6-kal'e-te) n. Existence in a place, or in a 
certt'iin portion of space;-- position; situation; place; 
--limitation to a countv, district, or jdace. 
Localization, (lu-kal-iz-ii'slmu) n. The act of fixing in 
a spot or position. 

Localize, (16'kal-iz) r. t. To fix in or assign to a defi- 
nite place : — imp. & pp. localized ; 2jp}\ localizing. 
Locally, (loTcal-le) adv. With respect to place; in place. 
Locate, (16'kut) v. t. [L. locare, from locus, place.] 
To i)lace ; to sot in a particular spot or |X)sition : — 
imp. & pp. located ; 7^/^’. locating. 

Location, (lo-ka'sliun) n. Act of i)]acing, or of desig- 
nating a place ;— situation ; geograidiical position ;— -a 
leasing on rent. [American.] 

Loch, (loch, lok) n. [Gael. & Ir. loch, L. lacus.] A 
lake ; a bay or ann of the sea. [Scot. J 
Lochaber-axe, (loch-ab'er-aks) n. A formidable weapon 
of war formerly used by the 8cotch Highlanders. 

Look, (lok) n. [A.-S. loc, inclosui-e, locan, lUcan, to 
lock, fasten.] Any thing that fastens ; spec\ 1 \cally, a 
fastening, as for a door, a lid, a tniiik, and the like, 
in which a movable holt is jjrojected or withdrawn 
by the action of a sejiarato i>iece, called a key 
fastening together; a state of being fixed or im- 
movable a grappling or wrestling ;— tlie barrier or 
works which confine the water of a stream or canal ; 
— an inclosure in a canal with gates at each end, 
used in raising or lowering boats as they pass from 
one level to another ;— that part of a fire-arm by which 
fire is x>rodnced for the discharge of the piece a 
ringlet of hair. 

Look, (lok) V. i. To fasten with a lock and key ; — to 
shut up or coniine, ; — to close fast ; — to encircle or in- 
close; — to furnish with locks, as a canal; — v.i. To 
become fast ;— to unite closely by mutual infaxtion: — 
imp. & jyp. looked ; ppr. lockuig. 

Lockage, (lok''aj)ii. Materials for locks in aeanal;— 
toll paid for passing the locks. 

Looker, (lok'gr) n. A close place, as a drawer or an 
apartment in a ship that may be closed with a lock. 
Locket, (lok^'et) h. [F. loquet, A.-S. loe.] A catch or 
spring to fasten a necklace or other ornament a 
little gold case worn as an ornament, often cohtaining 
a look of hair or a miniature that part of a iward- 
■eabbavd where th^ hook Is fSi^teued. 
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<lok'gats) n. The ftamed gates employed 
on xivets and canals for penning book the water and 
Ihrming looks. 

Xock'jaw, j[lok^jaw) n. A violent oontraction of the 
muscles of the jaw by which its motion is suspended ; 
a variety of tetanus. 

Xiookram, (lok'ram) n. A fabric of very coarse linen. 
XtMk-cmitn, (lok'smith) n. An artificer whose occupa- 
tion is to make or mend locks. 

Zo'i^oup, (lok'up) n. A place where bailiffs temiwrarily 
confine persons under arrest ; a watch-hou.se. 
Xooomotion, (lo-ko-mo'shun) n. [L. locus, place, and 
motio, motion, from movere, to move.] Act or i>o\ver 
of moving fiom place to place. 

!Looomotivet (lo-ko-mo'tiv) a. Changing place, or able 
to change place ; — occupied in pr<^ucing motion, or 
in moving fi-om place to place. 

Locomotive, (lO-kS-mo'tiv; n. A wheel-Ciirriage sup- 
]^ting and driven by a steam-engine, and used to 
cbraw railway carriages. 

LoottS, (lo'kus) n. [L. a place.] A geometrical lino, 
ficom any point of which certain indeterminate pro- 
blems in conic sections may be solved. 

Locust, (lolcust) n. [L. locust a.] A jumping, orthop- 
terous insect, closely resembling 
the giasshopi^r ; in Africa and — 

Asia they fly in vast clouds, and 
ai-e destructive to vegetation. 

Lode, (Idd) n. [A-S. Idd, course, 

Uedan, to lead.] A metallic vein, 

01* any regular vein or course, 

whether metallic or not ; — a cut Locust. 

or reach of water. 

Lodge, (loj) v. t. [F. loger.] To lay or deposit for 
keeping or preservation ; — to infix ; to throw in ; to 
place; to plant; — to fix in the heart, mind, or memory; 
'—to furnish with a temporary habitation ; hence, to 
harbour ; to cover ;— to throw down ; to lay flat ; — v. i. 
To settle in or upon ; to rest ;~-to dwell in ; to reside ; 
— to take a temporary residence in to be laid flat : 
—imp. & pp. lodged ; ppr. lodging. 

Lod^, (loj) n. [Ger. laube, arbour, laub, foliage.] A 
place in which one may hidge or find shelter ; — a small 
house in a park or forest ; — the house of the gate- 
keeper on a gentleman’s estate ; — ^a secret association, 
as of the Eroemasons, Ac.; also, the place in which 
they assemble. 

Lo^er, (loj'gr) n. One who lives at board, or in a 
hired room, or who lias a bed in another’s house for a 
night ; — one who resides in any place for a time. 
Looping, (loj'ing) n. A place of rest for a night, or of 
residence for a time ; — harbour ; cover ; — generally 
plural--apartment8 ; rooms let or hii'ed for tlie night, 
week, or longer period. 

Lo%>n^t, (loj^ment) n. Act of lodging or state of being 
lo^lied ; — accumulation of something deposited or re- 
maining at rest;— occupation of a ixisition by a besieg- 
ing party, and the formation of an eiitreiichmont 
thereon to maintain it. 

3!ioft, floft) n. [Icel, lopt, height, A.-S. lyft, air, cloud, 
aXUed to lift} That which is lifted up ; an elevation 
of one floor or story above another ; an upper room or 
flat the top room ; the space under the roof ; — any 
tmper room used for storage, as of hay, grain, &c. 

: th« galleiy in a church or hall. 

Loftify, (loft'e-le) adv. On high ; in an elevated atti- 
tude;— proudly; haughtily;— nobly ; sublimely. 

(luft^e-nes) n. Condition of being lofty ; 
die?ation; height ;— grandeur ; sublimity ;—haughti- 
; urroguiioo. 

Lefty, (ioft^e) a. (Ger- luftig, lofty, A-S, loften, 
high.} high up; hiuch elevated in position ; 

towerifltflT elet^ted in character or rank elevated 
in language ox style; noble; exalted;— stately; digni- 
fied; elevalm in eentiment or diction ; subUme 
ptmud; hi^htj. 
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Log, (log) n. [D. heavy, dull.] A bulky piece or 
stick of wood or timber;— an apparatus for measuring 
the rate of a ship^s motion through the water;— hence,, 
the record of the rate of a ship’s velocity ; a log-book. 
Log, (log) n. [H.j A Jewim liquid measure about 
five-sixths of a pint. 

Logarithm, (log'a-rithm) n. fG. logos, word, and aritk- 
mos, number.] One of a class of auxiliary numbers,, 
designed to abridge arithmetical calculations, by the 
use of addition and subtraction in place of multipli- 
cation and division. 

Logarithmic, (log-a-rith'mik) a.- Pertaining to 
logarithms: consisting of logarithms. 

Log-book, (log'bOOk) n. A bwk in which is entered the 
daily progress of a ship at sea, as indicated by the log, 
with notes on the weather, Ac. 

Log-cabin, (logTcab-in) n. A log-house. 

Loggerhead, (log'cr-hed) 7i. [From log and head.} A 
blockhead ; a dunce ;— a spherical mass of iron with 
a long handle, used to lieat tar. 

Log-house, (lo^hous) 72 . A house or hut whose waUs 
arc composed of logs laid on one another. 

Logic, (loj'ik) n. [L. logica, G. logihe (sc, techne), from 
logikos, belonging to speaking or reasoning.] The 
science of pure and formal tliought, or of the lawu 
according to which the proc ess of pure thinking should 
be conducted. 

Logical, (loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to logic ; used in logic*; 
— according to tlie rules of logic ; — skilled in logic. 
Logically, (loj'ik-al-le) ado. In a logical manner. 
Logician, (lo-jish'e-an) n. One skilled in Jogic. 

Log-line, (log'lin) «. A line or cord about a hundred 
and fifty fathoms in length, used for ascertaining the 
speed of a vessel. 

Logography, (16-gog'ra-fo) n. [G, logos, word, speech, 
and graphein, to write.] A method of printing in 
which whole words, cast in a single typo, are used 
instead of single letters. 

Logomachist, ( 10-gom’a-kist ) n. One who contends 
about words. 

Logomachy, (16-gom'a-ke) n. (G. logos, word, and 
maeh?, fight, battle, contest.] Contention in words 
merely ; a war of words. 

Logometcr, (io-gom'et-er) [G. logos and nveiron,} 
A scale for measuring chemical equivalents. 

Logotype, (log'6-tip) n. [G. logos, word, and tupos, 
typo.] A single i>iece, or type containing two or more 
letters, as vs, fi, and the like. 

Log-reel, (log'rel) n. A reel carried near the stern of a 
sliip, on which the log-line is wound. 

Logwood, (log'wOod) n. A South American tree, of a 
deep red colour internally; — the heart-wood of this 
tree, used extensively in dyeing. 

Lohock, (lohok) n. [A.] A medicine of a middle 
consistence between a soft electuary and a syrup. 

Loin, (loin) n. fA.-S. lend, Ger. Icnde.} That part of 
an animal just above the hip-bone, on either side 
of the spinal column, extending ui)wavd to the false 
ribs ; — the ribs of a sheep or lamb cut by the butcher 
for the table; — pi. A corresponding part of the 
human body; — called also the reins. 

Loiter, (loi'tgr) v. i. [D. leuteren, Ger. Ivddern.} To 
be slow in moving; to be dilatory; to spend time idly; 
linger; delay; tarry: — imp. & pp. loitered; ppr, 
loitering. 

Loiterer, (loi'ter-§r) 71 . One who loiters ; an idler ; one 
who is sluggish and dilatory. 

Lolium, (lo'le-um) n. [L.] A genus of grasses; espe- 
cially the common rye grass and dameL 
LoU, (lol) V. i. [loeL lolla, to act lazily.] To act lasdly 
or indolently ; hence, to throw one’s self down ; to he 
at ease ;— to hang extended from the mouth, as the 
tongue of an ox or a dog ; v. U To thrust out, as the 
tongue: — imp. App. lolled; ppr. lolling, 

Lollard, aoTerd) •a. [Etymology uncertain— probably 
frepi Qomrd^ a dissolute priest, from L. gula^ ibxoiM»} 
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One of a sect ofwtly reformers in Germany one of 
the followers of Wycliffe in England. 

Lombard, (lomni>drd) n. A native of Lombardy ; a 
mon^-lender or banker, which profession waa first 
exercised in London by the Lombards, 

Loment, (lo^ment) n. [L. lomeiitum, bean meal.] An 
elongated pod, consisting of two v^ves, but divided 
transyersely into small cells, each containing a single 
seed. [London. 

Londoner, (lun'dun-er) n. A native ot inhabitant of 
Londonism, (lun'dun-izin) n. A mode of speaking sup- 
posed peculiar to London ; cockneyism. 

Lone, (iSn) a. [Abbreviate from atone.] Having no 
company ; solitai’y ; retired ; unfrequented ; — standing 
by itself ; — single ; unmamed or in widowhood. 
Loneliness, (lon'le-nes) n. Condition of being lonely ; 
—■love of retirement ; disposition to solitude. 

Lonely, (lon'le) a. Sequestered from company or 
neighbours ; — alone or in want of company ; solitary ; 
retired; unfrequented. [tary. 

Lonesome, (lon'sum) a. Secluded from society ; soli- 
Lonesomely, (lon'sum-lc) adv. In a lonesome manner. 
Lonesomeness, (Idn'sum-nes) n. State of being soli- 
tary; solitude. 

Long, (long) a. [A.-S. long, L. longns.] Drawn out in 
a line ; protracted ; extended in time ; — fjur away ; 
distant ; — extended to any specified measure slow 
in coming ; dilatoiy ; — continued to a groat length, 
as a look, a story, a line of ancestors, and the like ; 
—tedious ; — far-reaching ; extensive. 

Long, (long) adv. To a groat extent in space; — ^to a 
great extent in time at a point of duration far dis- 
tant, either prior or posterior ; — ^through the whole 
extent or duration. 

Long, (long) v.i. [A.-S. langian, from laiig, long.] 
To desire earnestly or eagerly ; — to have an eager, jire- 
tematural, or craving appetite : — imy. & pp. longed ; 
longing. 

l^ng>boat, (long'bot) w. Tlie largest and strongest 
boat belonging to a ship. 

Long-bow, (long'bO) n. A bow used in warfare princi- 
mUy by the English, It was made of yew or ash, 
ih)m to 0 feet long, and discharged an arrow about 
half its length. 

Longe, (lunj) n. [F. from allonge.] A thrust, 
Longeval, (lon-je'val) a, Long-liv^ ; longevous. 
Longevity, (lon-jev'e-te) n. Letjgth of life ; esyedalhj, 
uncommonly long duration of life. 

Longevous, (lon-jS'vus) a, [L. longcuvus, from longns, 
long, and atvum, lifetime, ago.] Living a Jong tiiuo ; 
of great age. 

Long-headed, (lohg^hed-ed) a. Far-socing; having 
an acute or penetrating intellect. 

Longdeorns, (lon'je-komz) n.yl. [L. longus, long, 
and cornUf a horn.] A tribe of coleopterous insects, 
so named on account of the length of their antennm. 
Longimanous, (lon-jim'an-us) a. [L. longus, long, and 
manui, hand.] Having long hands. 

Longing, (long^ing) n. An eager desire ; a craving or 
preternatural appetite; an earnest wish; an iispiration. 
Longingly, (long’ing-le) adv. With intense desire; 
wiw eager or anxious expectfition. 

Longiroster, (lon-je-ros'tgr) n. [L. longus, long, and 
rostrum, beak.] One of a tribe of grallatory birds 
having long, slender beaks, wluch they thrust into the 
mud in search of food, as the snims, he. 

Longirostral, (lon-je-ros'tral) a. Having a long biU. 
LOngish, (lon^gish) a. Somewhat long; moderately 
long. 

Longitude, (lon'je-tud) n. [L. longitudo, from longus, 
long.} Length ; measure or distance along the longest 
line ; distance east or west of one place from another ; 
<-r>the are of the eqiiator intercepted between any 
place andthe meridian of Greenwich. 

Lontitudinal, (lon-je-tud'in-al) a. Pertaining to long!- 
iivm or leog^ ^Hrunning lengthwise, 


Longitndiiudly, (lon-je-tildTn-al-le) (tdv. In t^e direc- 
tion of length. ting. 

Long-lived, (ionglivd) a. Living long ; lasting : endur- 
Long-measure, (long'mezh-fir) n. Lineal measure ; tlio 
me.asure of length. 

Long-primer, (long'prim-er) ? 2 . A kind of type In size 
between small pica and bourgeois. 

Long-range, (loiig^ranj) n. Great distance to which 
shot or shells are projected by guns and inoiinrs con- 
structed for the purpose. 

Long-run, (long'nin) n. The whole course of things 
taken together ; and heiice, the final result. 
Long-sighted, (long'sit-ed) «. Able to see at a great 
distance ; hence, sagacious. [long-spim. 

Longsome, (long'sum) a. Tedious ; tiresome : — also 
Long-suffering, (long'suf-gr-ing) a. Patient ; not easily 
I^rovoked. [patience of offence. 

Long-suffering, (long'suf-§r-iiig) n. Long endurance ; 
Long-ways, (long'waz) adv. In the direction of the 
length; lengthwise. 

Long-winded, (long' wind-ed)u. Long-breathed; hence, 
tedious in speaking, argument, or narration. 

Loo, (166) n. [Probably from F. lot, a lot, a prize.] A 
gjinie at cards. 

Loo, (166) V. t. To beat in the game of loo, by winning 
every tiick at the game ‘.-—iiiip. & yp. looed ; ppr. 
looing. [clumsy fellow. 

Looby, (166 'be) n. [L. Ger. liibbe.] An awkward, 
Loof, (loof) n. [Ger. hf/, allied to A.-H. I'l/ft.] The 
after part of a ship’s bow; — the hand. [Scot.] 

Look, (look) v.i. [A.-S. I6ciav, Skr. \6lc, to see.] To 
direct the eye toward an object so as to see it ; — to 
direct the attention to ; to consider to direct the 
gaze in all directions; to be circumspect ; to watch ; — 
to observe narrowly; to examine : — to scrutinize ; — to 
seem; to appear ; — ^to fime ; to front ; — in the impera- 
tive, see ; behold ; take notice ; observe ; — v. t. To 
infiuence, overawe, or subdue by looks or presence ; — 
to express or manifest by a look ; — im^). & pp. looked; 
ppj'. looking. 

Look, (look) n. Cast c>f countemuice ; air of the face ; 
aspect ; — act of looking or seeing ; — view ; watch. 
Looker, (looker) n. One who looks. 

Looking-glass, (look'ing-ghis) n. A glass wliich reflects 
the form of the person who looks on it ; a mirror. 
Lookout, (166k'out) n. A careful looking for any object 
or event ;~thc place from whidi such observation ia 
made ; — a person engaged in watcliing. 

Loom, ( I66m ) 7i. [A.-S. Idma, gcfonia, pi. Idman, 

utensils.] A frame or machine of wood or other 
material in which a weaver forms clotli out of thread ; 
— any thing held in the hand or of frequent use ; 
utensil: hence, heir -loom, a personal chattel that 
descends with the inheritance. 

Loom, (loom) v. i. [A.-S. leOmian, lymmi, to shine.} 
To ap^ar above the surface either of sea or land, or 
to appear larger than the real dimensions, and indis- 
tinctly, as a distant object, a ship at sea, or a mountain ; 
-^to rise and to be eminent : — imp. & pp. loomed ; 
ppr. looming. 

Looming, (loom'lng) 7t. The indistinct and magnified 
appearance of objects seen in particular states of the 
atmosphere ; mirage. [a rogue ; a rascal. 

Loon, (I66n) ?i. [A.-H. lun, poor, needy.] A sorry fellow; 
Loon, (loon) n. [O. Eng. loom, JDan. IceL 

Ivnde.] A swimming and 
diving bird, allied to the 
grebe, but having toes fully 
wobb^. It is found in 
northern seas, particularly 
about the Faroe Islands. 

Loop, (loop) n. [Ir. Gael. 
lub, luba.] A doubling of 
a strixrg through which a lace 
or com may be run for Loon, 

fastening a smaUi narrow epening ; a loophole. 





Xi^i ()^p) V. t. To fasten, secaxe, or ornament, by 
meisns of a loop or of loops- — imp. & pp. looped; 

I^Dp-hol^ Clodp'liol) n. A small opening in the walls 
a fortification, or in the balkhoad of a ship, through 
which small arms are discharged at an enemy;— a hole 
or apertnre that gives the means of escape. 

LftpaO) (]l<)ds) r. t. [A.-S. Usan, Icel. Uysa, Ger. Zoien, 
G. iMtn.] To untie or unbind ; to free from any 
fastening: to relieve to release from any thing 
obligatory or burdensome ; hence, to absolve ; to 
remit ;~to relax ; to loosen to unfasten ; to undo ; 
— V. i. To set sail ; to leave a port or harbour : — imp. 
hpp. loosed; pjyr. loosing. 

Xtooas, (16ds) a. {Icel. k Go. Ians, allied to Zo^c.] Free : 
at liberty ; disenthralled : — unsewed ; unbound, as 
printed sheets not close or tight ; flowing, tis a 
garment not compact or dense, as texture : — not 
concise ; diffuse, as style vague ; indeterminate, as 
meaning: — unconnected: rambling, as remarks; — 
desultory ; intermittent, as mental efforts not stiict 
or rigid ; careless, as observance ; — lax of body : not 
costive dissolute ; wanton ; licentious. 

ZfOOse, (loOs) w. Liberty ; freedom from restraint. 
Ziooseiy, (loOsle) adv. Not fast ; not finnly without 
confinement ; — without order, union, or connection ; — 
wantonly; unchastely; — negligently : heedlessly. 
Loosen, (lods'n) v. t. [A.-S. lenu'n, b/san.] To make 
loose ; to free from tightness, firmness, or fixednes-j ; 
—to render less dense or compact ; — to free from re- 
straint;— to remove costiveness from ; — v. i. To become 
loose ; to become less tight, firm, or compact : — imp. 
4k pp. loosened ; ppr. loosening. 

Looseness, (lOos'nes) n. Want of tension, compactness, 
fixedness, as of material bodies ; — levity or irregularity 
of conduct or life laxity of principles or monils ; 
deviation from strict rules ;--lewdness ; unchastity ; — 
alvine flux ; diarrhoea. 

Loot, (]66t) n. [Hind.] Act of plundering in a con- 
quered city; booty. 

Loot, (loot) V. t. or i. To carry off as plunder or prize 
lawfully obtained by war ’. —vup. & pp. looted ; ppr. 

looting. 

Lop, (lop) V. t. [D. luhhen, to cut, allied to G. loban, to 
mutilate.] To cut oft', as tljo top or extremo part of 
any thing ; — to cut partly off and bend down ; — to let 
fall ; — V. i. To fall or haiig downward ; to bo pendent ; 
— imp, ^ pp. lopped ; ppr, lopping. 

Lop, (lop) n. That which is cut off, as from trees ; — 
that which lops or falls over. 

Lopper, (lop'gr) v. i. [Ger. liberen, Scot, lapper.] To 
turn sour and coagulate from too long standing, as 
milk & pp. loppered ; ppr. loppering. 

Lopping, (Jop'ing) n. A cutting off, as of branches ; 
that which is cut off ; leavings. 

Lopsided, (lop'sid-ed) a. Heavier on one side than the 
other, as a ship. 

Loquacious, (Id-kwa'she-us) a. [L. loqnax, loquacis.l 
Given to continual talking ; — noisy ; — talkative ; 
babbling. 

Loquacity, Go'lJ^^as'e-te) n. The habit or practice of 
talking continually or excessively; — talkativeness; 
garrulity ; babbling. 

Lord, (lo:^) n. [A.-S. hlaford, Scot. ZaireZ.] A masteri; 
a superior ; — a husband ; — a niler ; governor ; king ; — 
an oppressive ruler; a tyrant; — a proprietor of a manor; 

peer of the realm ; especially, a bai’on ; also a 
mutual pNser or bishop ;— by courtesy the son of a 
duke or msrquis, and the eldest son of an eaii the 
holder of oei-tain high governmental offices, as Chan- 
cellor, dte., or of judicial position, as Chief Justice, 
Ac., and of municipal offices, as Mayor, Provost, Ac. ; 
—the Supxmne Being ; Jehovah. 

Lord, (lord) Wi. To plav the lord ; to domineer imp. 
A jM. UmM; ppr. Mmag. [proud ; insolent. 

Li*d*Uka, Gurdlik) a. Befitting a io|d haughty ; 
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Lordliness, (lordle-nes) n. Dignity ; high station ;— : 
pride ; haughtiness. 

Ziordling, (lord ' ling) n. A little or diminutive lord. 

Lordly, (lord'Je) a. [From lord and termination Zy,] 
Becoming a lord; pertaining to a lord;— proud; 
haughty ; imperious. 

Lord’s Bay, (lordz'da) n. The first day of tho week ; 
the Christian Sabbath. 

Lordship, (lord'ship) n. State or quality of being a 
lord; hence (with his, your, or their), a title .applied 
to a lord ; also to judges on the bench ; — territory of 
a lord over which he holds jurisdiction ; a manor ; — 
dominion: power; authority. 

Lord’s-supper, (loi*dz'sui)-er) «. The eucharist or holy 
communion. * 

Lore, (lor) yj. [A.-S. Zdr, from Zaran, to teach.] Erudi- 
tion ; knowledge gained from reading or study ;— 
instruction. 

Lorgnette, (lor-nct') ii. [F.] An opera-glass. 

Loricate, (lor'e-kat) r, t. [L. loricarc, to clothe in mail, 
lorica, a leather cuirass, from Lorum, thong,] To plate 
over to cover with a coating or crust, as a chemical 
vessel, for resisting fvce\—imp. & 'pP- loricated; ppr. 
loricating. 

Lorication, (lor-e-ka'shun) n. Act of loricating; — a 
surface covered with plates like mail. 

Loris, (Id'ris) n. A species of quadvumanous animals, 
allied to tho lemurs ; they inhabit Ceylon, and are 
called, ])opularly , lazy monkeys. 

Lorn, (lorn)«. [A.-S. Loren, pp. of le6san, to lose.] Lost; 
forsaken; lonely. 

Lory, (lorie) n. A subordinate genus of the parrot 
family. 

Lose, (lodz) r. Z. [A.-^. U6mn, forledsan."] To mislay; 
to put away unintentionally ; — to forfeit by unsuccess- 
ful contest ; — to part with ; to be deprived of to 
throw aw'ay ; to waste ; to squander; — to wander 
from ; to miss, so as not to be able to find ; — ^to per- 
plex or bewilder ;~to ruin ; to destroy ; — to cease to 
view ; — to fail to obtain ; — v.i. To forfeit any thing 
in contest ; — to suffer loss by comparison ; to fail ; to 
decline : — imp. & pp. lost ; ppr. losing. 

Loser, (looz'er) n. One who loses or is deprived of any 
thing by defeat, forfeiture, or the like. 

Loss, (los) n. [A.-S. I os.] Act of losing; privation; 
diminution or detriment ; — harm ; injury ; damage;— 
ruin ; destruction ; — waste by escape; leakage ; — iiselees 
expenditure, as of time, &c. ; — defeat, os in battle; 
hence, the number of killed, wounded, and captured 
Iversons, or the amount of captured property. 

Lost, (lost) a. [From lose.] Mislaid; let go or parted 
from our hold or view ; that can not be found ; 
missing forfeited in an unsuccessful contest de- 
prived of ; — thrown away ; wasted ; squandered ; — 
bewildered ; pei-plexed ruined or destroyed, either 
physically or morally ; — not perceptible to the senses ; 
not visible. 

Lot, (lot) n. rA.-S. hlot.] That which happens with- 
out human design or forethought ; chance; accident: 
hazard ; fortune ;— a contrivance to determine a ques- 
tion by chance tl»e part or fate which falls to one by 
chance, a distinct parcel ; a separate part ;— a propor- 
tion or share of taxes ;— an assemblage or set of men ; 
— a large number or quantity ; abundance. 

lot, (lot) V. t. To allot ; to assign ;— to separate into 
lots or parcels ; to assort : — imp. A pp. lotted ; ppr. 
lotting. 

Loth, (loth) a. Hating; detesting ;— unwilling ; re- 
luctant also Loath. 

Lotion, (Id'shun) n, [L. lotio, from lavare, to wash.] 
A washing, especially of the skin, for the purpose d 
rendering it fair ; — a liquid prej^ation for washilif 
some pan of the body a healing application in a fluid 
form, to be apjfiied externally to the body. 

Lotteiy, (loVer-e) n. [F. l^Urie, from lotf a lot, piixe.| 
A distriDutton o^|«iM» by lot or chanee. 
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XiOtua. (lo'tua) n. Pj. lotm, G. A native plant 

of the order Leguiftiinotm^ 
akin to trefoil and clover 
plants;— the Egyptian lotus^ 
an aquatic plant something 
like the water-lily; — the 
lotus of the lotus-eaters, a 
tree in Northern Africa, the 
fniit of which was fabled to Letus. 

make strangers who ate of it forget their native 
country;— an ornament in the form of the Egyptian 
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Loud, (loud) a. [A.-S. hlHd, L. inclytns, renowned, G. 
klutos, heard.] Making a great sound ; high in tone 
or pitch; noisy; — clamorous; boisterous; — empha- 
ticm ; impressive. 

Loud, (loud) adv. With loudness ; loudly. 

Loudly, (loud'le) adv. In a loud manner ; clamorously ; 
noisily; — with vehement complaint or importunity. 

Loudness, (loud'nes) n. Great sound or noise clam- 
our; turbulence; uproar. 

Lough, (lok) H. [Celt, loch.] A loch. 

Lounge, ( lounj ) v. i. [F. lomjis, from L. longe, for 
a long time.] To spend time lazily ; to move idly 
about ; — to reolino at ease ; to loll : — imp. & pp. 
lounged ; ppr. lounging. 

Lounge, (lounj) n. An idle gait or stroll act of re- 
clining at ease ; — a place for lounging. 

Lounger, (lounj'gr) n. An idler ; one who loiters away 
his time. 

Lounging, (lounj'ing) a. Idlo; hanging or loitering 
about; — made for reclining or rolling on, as a chair. 

Louse, (lous) n. [A.-S. lUs, Ger. Inu.-}.] A wingless, 
hemipterous insect having a sucking mouth. It is 
found parasitic upon mammals : — pi. Lice. 

Louse, (louz) V. t. To cleanse from lice. [lice. 

Lousiness, (louz'e-nos) n. The state of abounding with 

Lousy, (louz'e) a. Swarming with lice ; infested with 
Mce ; — mean ; low ; contemptible. 

Lout, (lout) n. [A.-S. Idtan, to bow, lie hid.] A mean, 
awkward fellow ; a bumpkin. 

Lout, (lout) r. i. hlutan.] To bend; to bow; 

generally in an awkward manner. 

Loutish, (lont'ish) a. Clownish ; rude ; awkward. 

Loutishly, (lout'ish-le) adv. Like a clown ; in a imde, 
clumsy, awkward manner. 

Xoutishness, (loutTsh-nes) n. Cclownishneas. 

Louvre, (106'vr) n. [P. Vouvert, the opening, ouvrir, 
to open.] An opening in the roof of ancient buildings 
for the escape of smoke or for ventilation, often in 
the form of a turret or small lantern. 

Lovable, (luVa-bl) a. Worthy of love ; amiable. 

Lovi^e, (iuv'aj) n. [Corrupted from F. liri.che, from. 
L. levisticum, a plant indigenous to Liguria, a country 
of Cisalpine Gaul.] An umbelliferous plant, some- 
times used in medicine as an aromatic stlroxilant. 

Love, (luv) 71. [A.-S. lufe, lufu] Affection; strong 
liking ; warm admiration and regard for; ardent at- 
tachment to a person, object, or pursuit ; — as between 
individuals, mutual sympathy and good'will ; as be- 
tween relatives, parental fondneas and care ; filial 
regard and dutifulness ; brotherly kindness, &o. ; 
towards mankind, benevolence; charity; — a marked 
preference for and devoted attachment to one of the 
opposite sex ; passion ; courtship;— towards one’s coun- 
tiw, patriotism ; — towards God, a reverent esteem and 
adoration, with an earnest desire to serve Him ;— in 
a general sense, kindness ; concord ; union ; — an ob- 
ject loved ; sweet-heart ; mistress ; — a term of endear- 
ment ;— Cupid, the god of love. 

Love, (luv) V. t. [A.-S. Ivjtan, Skr. luhh, to desire.] To 
he leased or delighted with ; to be fond of ; to like • 
—to have benevolence or goodwill toward to regard 
with pre-eminent or exclusive affection ; to be enam- 
oured of V. i. To delight ; to lake pleasqre ; to be 
In love M A pp, loved t ppn 
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Love-bird, (luvT>$rd) n. A bird dt beautiful {dumago, 
belonging to the genus * 

Psittacula; so called 
from the great attach- 
ment these birds have 
for each other. 

Love-favour, (luv ' fav -§r) 
n. Something given to 
be worn in token of love. 

Love-feast, (luvTest) n. 

A religious festival, held 
quarterly by some reli- 
^ous denominations in 
imitation of the agapes Love-bird. 

I of the early Christians. 

Love-knot, (luv'not) n. An intricate kind of knot- 
used as a token of love, or as representing mutual 
afieution. 

Loveless, (luvlcs) a. Void of love;— not attracting love. 

Love-letter, (luv'let-gr) n. A letter professing love ; a 
letter of cwirtship. 

Loveliness, (luv'le-nes) ». State of being lovely ; quali- 
ties of body or mind that may excite love; beauty; 
amiableneas. 

Love-lock, (luv'lok) n. A curl or lock of hair plaited 
and tied with ribbon, and bailing at the ear. 

Lovely, (Inv'le) a. Fitted to excite, or worthy of, loye ; 
— beautiful ; pleasing ; charming ; delightful ; en- 
chanting. [love. 

Love-match, (luv'mach) n. A marriage for the sake of 

Lover, (hiv'er) ii. One who loves ; a friend ; — especi- 
ally, one who is in love with a i)erson of the opposite 
sex ; — one who likes or is ijleased, 

Love-sick, (luv'sik) a. Sick or languishing with love ; 
— expressive of languishing love. 

Love-sickness, (luv'sik-nes) n. State of being love-sick ; 
languishing and amorous desire. 

Love-song, (luv 'song) n. A song expressing love. 

Jioving, (luv'ing) n. Kind; affectionate; fond— said of 
persons ; — expressing love or kindness, as words. 

Loving-kindness, (luv'lug-kind-nes) n. Tender I’egard; 
mercy ; favour. 

Lovingly, (luv'ing-le) adv. Fondly; with affection and 
kindness. 

Low, (16) a. [D. laag, allied to Eng. lie, A.-S. liegan.] 
Near to the ground ; not high or elevated, as place or 
position ; — beneath the common height; small, as sta- 
ture ;— depressed below the adjacent suiface ; sunken ; 
— ^at or near the level of the ocean, as the tide ; — not 
deep ; shallotv, as a stream;— near the equator ; — ^not 
loud ; subdued ;— grave ; base ;— depressed ; dejected, 
08 spirits; — humble; mean; — base; dishonourable, 
as a trick .—dissolute ; licentious, as comi>anions 
feeble; weak, as the pulse; — slow ; not active, at 
fever;— cold, as temperature; — cheap, as price;— 
modei-ate : reasonable, as a charge or offer; — poor; 
impoverished;— plain; simple, as diet; — late in cbirono<> 
logy; — [not lofty or noble; — vulgar; commonplace, 
as style ; — submissive ; chastened. 

Low, (10) adv. In a low position or manner under 
the usual price ; cheaply ;— near the ground ;— hum- 

' bly; meanly;— in time approaching our own ;— with 
a depressed voice;— in a state of subjection, poverty, 
or disgnuje. 

Low, (16) V. i. [A-S. hldtean.} To bellow as an ox or 
cow.:— imp. lowed; ppr. lowing. 

Low, (16) n. The noise made by a bull, ox, cow, &o. 

Low-Ohuroh, Go^church) a. Noting a powerful sectioti 
or party in the Church of EngdAnd, also called 
gelicaL 

Lower, (lo'^r) v. [Eng. lower, comparative of Zow.j 
To cause to dasoend ; to let down ; to take down i-r 
to bring down; to humble to reduce in valiMI^ 
amount, Ac. ;— v. i. To &U; to grow less; to d imini s h; 
to decrease imp. A pp. lowered ; ppr. kweriaf. ^ 
Lower^ (Iow^qi) v, i. [Ger. Ictwem.] ^ bo ohmdfdi ^ 
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threaten a 8tona;-~to frown; to look Biillon :—imp. & 
l oi lf w wd i fyiar. loweriiur. 

ZKTwanMue, (lcK$r*kS«) a. Pertajniilg to, or kept m, the i 
)i6weroase<~>ue^ to denote the email letters in dietiuo- 1 
tiop jhom capitals. | 

SDnS^emosty (ld'sr>mdst) a. [Irregulai* superlative of 
Lowest. 


[Irregulai* superlative of 


flow'gr-e). a. Cloudy ; gloomy. 

Xiowing, (16'ing) ii. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 
XiOWlana, (lo'limd) w. A low or level country. 
Lowlands, (Idlands) n. pi. The southern division of 
Scotland, as distinct from the Highlands. j 

Xtowliness, (lole'-nes) n. State of being lowly ; humi- ! 
lity ; humbleness of mind. j 

Lowly, (Idle) a. [Eng. low and like.] Humble ; hav- | 
ing a low estimate of one’s self ; free from pride ; — i 
meek; modest;— wanting rank; low-born; mean; 
servile ; — ^not lofty or sublime ; — low in situation or 
position. ' j 

Lowly, (Idle) ndr. In a low manner ; humbly; meekly; 

modestly in a low condition ; meanly. I 

Lowness, (lO'nes) n. State of being low or depressed ; 
-Hneanness of condition ; — mexinness of mind or char- 
acter; — ^modesty; humility: — want of fortitude: dtvjec - 1 
tion ; — a state of poverty ; — depression in strength or 
intensity depression in cost or worth ; — ^graveness of 
sound ; — gentleness of utterance. 

Low-pressure, (Id'iu-esh-ur) a. Noting a condensing 
steam-engine in wliich the pressure is lower than the 
atmosphere, or below 16 pounds to the square inch, 
but o^n working to a higher rate. 

Low-spiritod, (Id'spir-it-ed) a. Not liaving animation 
and courage; dejected; depressed; — wanting liveli- 
ness or vivacity ; dull. 

Low-water, (Idlvaw-tgr) n. State of the tidal water 
when at full ebb the lowest point to which the tide 
recedes or ebbs. 

Lozodromios, (loks-d-drom^iks) 71. si /iff. [G. loxos, slant- 
ing, and dromos, course.] The art or method of ob- 
lique sailing by the rhumb line. 

Loyal, (loy'iu) a. [L. leffaHs, from lex, ler/is, law.] 
Devoted to the maintenance of law; faithful to the 
lawful government; — faithful to the sovereign; — j 
faithfhl to a lover or friend, osijeciaJUy under trying 
circumstances. 

Lc^yalist, (loy'al-ist) n. One who adlieres to his sove- 
reign, or to the constitutional authority, esijecially in 
times of revolution. [fully. 

Xrf)yaiLy, (lo/al-le) adv. In a loyal manner; faitii- 
Loyalty, (loy'al-te) «. State or quality of being loyal ; 
fidelity to the sovereign, the state, or td one’s country; 
— fidehty to law, duty, maniage vow, &c. 

Losenge, (loz'eiy) n. [Prolmbly from G. loxos, oblique, 
and L. angulus.] A figure with four 
equal sides, having two acute and two 
obtuse angles; a rhomb; — a small cake 
of sugar, &c., often medicated, originally 
in the fonn of a lozenge, but now usually Lozenge, 
round. 

Lubber, (lub'gr) n. A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a sturdy 
drone: a clown. 

il&abberly, (lub’gr-le) a. Like a lubber ; clumsy. 
Lubberly, (lub'gr-le) adv. Clumsily ; awkwardly, 
Ltfinioant, (]fiO>re-kant) 71 . That which hibricato. 
Xittbrioate, <2u'bre-kat) v. t. [L. lubricare, lub/'icatum.] 
i!o make smooth or slippeiw. 

(lu-bre-ka'shun) n. Act of lubricating or 
makizig sUmry. [lubricates. 

Xttbrieator, (lii'Dre-kat-gr) n. One who or that which 
Lfibrieily, Smoothness of surface; hence, 

i^ppedness; uncertainty; instability; —aptness to 
gU<m over any thing, or to facilitate the motion of 
bodiieB in by diminishing fr iction lewduess ; 

incontinence. 

Luce, (lus) [Perhaps from G. lukos.] A pike when 
frill grotmtL 


Lttoent, (Ifi'sent) a. [L- Iwens, ppr. of lucers, to shine, 

I from lux, lucis, light.] Shining; bright; resplendent. 
Lucem, (lu'sgrn) n. [P. Ivaerme, of Celtic origin, 

I W. llysian, herbs, plants.] A leguminous plant cul- 
■ tivated for fodder. 

Luoemal, (lu-ser'nal) a. [L. lucet'/ta, lamp, from Ivccre, 
to shine.] Of or pertaining to a lamp. 

Lucid, (lu'sid) a. [L. lucidus, from lux, lucis, light.] 
Shining ; bright ;— clear ; transpai*ent ; — easily under- 
stood; distinct;— bright with the radiance of intellect; 
luminous. 

Lucidity, (lu-sid'it-e) n. Brightness: transi)arency ; 

— clearness of statement or argumentative expt)sition. 
Lucidly, (lu'sid-lo) adv. Clearly ; brightly ; obviously. 
Lucidness, (lu'sid-nes) n. The quality or state of being 
lucid. 

Lucifer, (lu'se-fer) w, [L., from lux, lucis, light, and 
jer/’C, to bring.'] The planet Venus, wlien ajipearing as 
the morning star ;— applied, in Isaiah, ^ a king of 
Babylon ; — Satan ; — a match made of a sliver of w'ood 
tipped with a combustible substance, and ignited by 
friction. 

Lucimeter, (lii-sim'et-er) «. [Ij. lux, light, and G. 
/netron, a measure.] A photometer or instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light. 

Luck, (Juk) 71. [D. luk, Ger. gliick, Icel. lukka.] For- 

tune ; fate ; that which happens to a person ; that 
which one gets in life, good or evil ; — chance ; hap ; 
hazard ; casualty ; accident good fortune ; success. 
Luckily, (luk'e-le) adv. In a lucky manner ; by good 
fortune. 

Luckiness, (luk'e-nes) 7i. State or quality of being for- 
tiinate ; — good fortune. 

Luckless, (luk'les) a. Without luck ; unfortunate ; 
meeting with ill-success. 

Lucky, (luk'e) a. Favoured by luck ; fortunate ; — 
successful ; prosperous — said of persons ; — gainful, 
as an adventure; happy, as a hit;— proiutious; favour- 
able, as some fancied day auspicious, as an omen. 
Lucrative, (lu'kra-tiv) a. [L. lucraiH, to gain, from 
Luc/'uin, gain.] Yielding lucre; gainful; profitable. 
Lucre, (lu'ker) 71 . [Ij. luervM.] Gain in money or 
goods; jirolit ; pecuniary advantage — usually in a bad 
sense, as if immoral or unworthy, and often with 
''filthy*^ prefixed. 

Lucubrate, (lu'koo-brat) r. r. [Tj. lucubmre, to work 
by lamp-light, from lax, light.] To study by candle- 
light or a lamp. 

Lucubration, (lu-k66-bia'shun) 71 . Act of studying by 
candle-light ; nocturnal study ; — that whicli is com- 
posed by night ; — product of quiet meditation ; a 
thoughtful essay or treatise, 

Luculent, (hVku-lent) a. [L. Iucule7ilus, from lux, 
light.] Lucid ; transparent, as a river ; clear ; lumi- 
nous, as thought or diction ; evident, as testimony. 
Ludicrous, (lu'do-ki-us) a. [L. l/idicms, from- ludus, 
play.] Adapted to raise laughter without scorn or 
contempt; sportive; burlesque; comic; droll; ridicu- 
lous. [manner. 

Ludicrously, (lu'de-krus-le) adv. In a ludicrorts 
Ludicrousness, (lu'de-kms-nes) 91. Quality or state of 
being ludicrous. 

Luff, (luf) V. i. [D. loevcTi.] To turn the head of a ship 
toward the wind ; to sail nearer the wind : — iT/ip. & 
pp. luffed; pj/v. luffing. 

Luff, (luf) 71. The side of a ship toward the wind • 
act of sffiling a ship close to the wind the roundest 
part of a ship’s bow ;— the forward or weather leech 
of a sail. 

Lug, (lug) V. t. [A.-S. lycean, luccan, to pluck out.] 
To pull with force; to haul ; to drag to carry or con- 
vey with labour: — imp. & pp. lulled; ppr. lugging* 
Lug, (lug) n. [Sw. luffff, logg, a flock of wool.] Any 
thing drawn or carried with difficulty the ear, espe- 
cially its lobe the handle of a pitcher ; a projecting 
i piece in nmchineiy to communicate motion, dcd*; 
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especially f a ehort flange by or to yrbioh something is 
flsistened, 

Luggage, (lug'Sj) n. [Fi-om lug.] Tliat wldoh is lugged 
or carried with difficulty; especially, a traveller’s 
trunks, baggage, &c.. 

Lugg^e-train, (lug'aj-tran) n. A slow, heavy train on 
a railway by wliich goods, minerals, cattle, &c., are 
carried. 

Lugger, (lug'gr) n. ,[From Eng. lug.] A small vessel 
carrying three masts, with a running bowsprit and 
lug-sails. 

Lug-sail, (lug^-sal) n. A square sail bent upon a yard | 
tliat hangs obliquely to the mast. 

Lugubrious, (loo-goo 'bre-iis) a. fL. luguf>ri.% from 
lugere, to mourn. J Mournful ; indicating son-ow. 
Lukewarm, (lUkVawnn) a. [A.-S. wfccc.] Moderately 
warm ; neither cold nor hot ; tepid ;-~not ardent ; not 
zealous; indifierent. 

lAikewarmly, (luk'wawrm-le) adv. In a lukewarm 
manner ; indifferently. 

Lukewarmness, (luk ' wawmi - nea) n. State of being 
mild or moderate in heat ; — want of zeal or ardour ; 
coldneas ; — religious indifference. 

Lull, (lul) V. t. fT). luUen, Dan. iuller, L. Inllare.] To 
cause to rest by soothing influences; to quiet; to com- 
I)08e ; to put to sleep ; — v. i. To become gradually 
calm : to subside ’.—imp. &; pp. lulled ; ppr. lulling. 
Lull, (lul) n. Tower or quality of soothing ; — season 
of temporary quiet after storm or confusion. 

LiUlaby, (lul'a-be) n. [From lull.] A song to quiet 
^bies; that which quiets. 

Lumbago, (lum-biVgo) u. [L. from lumbus, loin.] A 
rheumatism or rheumatic pain in the loins an<l smiUl 
of the back. [to or near the loins. 

Lumbar, (lum'bar) a. [L. lumbus, loin.] Pertaining 
Lumber, ( lumber ) 71 . [A.-S. leoma, utensil, D. belem- 
meren, to obstruct.] Any thing useless and cumbrous, 
or things bulky and thrown aside as of no use. 

Lumber, (lumber) v. t. To heap together in disorder ; 
— V. i. To move heavily, as if burdened with bulk ; 

— ^to ramble: — ivijh & jtjp. lumbered; p/ji\ lum- 
bering. [useless things. 

Lumber-room, (lumb§r-ro6m) n. A room for lumber or 
Luminary, (lu'min-av-e) n. [F. luminaire, from L. 
lumen, fight.] Any body that gives light ; espccmlly, 
one of the heavenly bodies ; — one that illustrates any 
subject, or enlightens mankind. 

Luminous, (lu'min-us) a. [L. luminosus, from lumen, 
light.] Shining; emitting light, as the sun; — made 
bright or illuminated, as by the sun’s rays ;— resplen- 
dent : — brilliant ; vivid, as colour;— -clear; obvious, as 
an argument ; — throwing light on ; illustrating. 
Luminously, (lu'min-us-le) adv. In a luminous 
manner. 

Luminousness, (lu’rain-us-nes) 7t. Quality of having, 
or of emitting, or of imparting light ; biightness ; 
clearness; vividness; perspicuity. 

Lump, (lump) n. [D. klompe, Ger. klump, Eng. 
clump.] A small nifiss of matter of no definite shape; 
— a mass of tilings blended or thrown together without 
order or distinction ; — a cluster ; the whole bulk or 
mass ; the gross ; totality. 

Lump, (lump) v. t. To throw into a mass ; — ^to take in 
the gross ; to speak of collectively ; — imp. & pp. lumped ; 
ppr. lumping. 

Ltunp-fish, (lump'fish) n. [Eng. lump.] A certain sea- 
fish. Its head and body are deep, thick, and short; 
the pectoral fins unite under the throat, and with the 
ventral fins form a single disk. 

Lumpish, (lump’ish) a. Like a lump ; bulky ; gross ; 
— dull; inactive; stupid. 

Lumpisl^ess, (lump'ish-nes) n. The state of being 
lumpish. [masses. 

Lumpy, (lump’e) a. Full of lumps or small, compact 
Lunacy, (Ifiba-se) n. A species of insanitjr or mad- 
ness ; prope^dy tne kind of insanity which is broken 


by intervals of reason, formwly supposed to be in- i 
fluenced by the changes of the moon ; derangement ; I 
craziness ; mania. 

Lunar, (lubdr) a. [L. lunaris, from tuna, the moon.] 
Pertaining to the moon; — resembling the moon; 
orbed ; — measured by the revolutions of the moon. 
Lunar-caustio, (lu'n&r-kaws-tik) n. Nitrate of idlver. 
Lunar-distance, (lu'n&r-dis^tans) 71. The distance of the 
moon from the sun, a fixed star, or a planet, by which 
the longitude of a ship at sea is calculated. 

Lunar-month, (lu'n&r-muntli) n. The time during 
which the moon completes a revolution about the 
eaitli. 

Limar-year, (la'iifir-yer) n. The jieriod of twelve 
synodic lunar months, being 354^ days. 

Lunated, ( lu'nat-ed ) a. [L. lutiaius, from luna, the 
nioou.] Having a form resembling that of the half- 
moon ; creSccnt-sliaped. 

Lunatic, (hVna-tik) a. [L. lunaticus, from luna, the 
moon.] Affected by lunacy; insane; mad ; — exhibit- 
ing lunacy. 

Limatic, (lu'iia-tik) 71. A person affected by lunacy ; a 
madman ; a person of unsound mind. 

Lunch, (lunsh) n. [W. llmic, a gulp mouthful, O. Eng. 
nunc, nunchaon, a thick lumi) or cut of bread or meat.] 

A slight repjist between breakfast and dinner ; lun- 
cheon ; — a place for taking a luncheon. 

Lunch, (lunsh) v. i. To take a lunch : — imp. & pp. 
limched ; 2 >pr. lunching. 

Limoheon, (hmsh'un) n. A portion of focxl taken at 
any time except at a regular meal. 

Lune, (lun) 71. [L. Iu7ia, moon.] Any thing in the 

shape of a half moon ;— a figure in the form of a cres- 
cent a fit of frenzy ; a freak. 

Lunette, (lu-iiot') ri. [F., from L. dc It. Ima, the 
moon.] A detached bastion ; — a hsdf horse-shoe;—* 
kind of watch-crystal more than ordinarily flattened 
in the centre ; a convexo-concave lens for spectacles. 
Lung, (lung) n. [A.-S. lunge.] One of the two oi'gans 
of respiration in an air-breathing animal. 

Lunge, (lunj) ti. [F. allonger.] A sudden push or 
thrust ; — the attitude or jiosture in fencing. 

Limged, (lungd) a. Having lungs ; — ilrawing or emit- 
ting air by tlie lungs. 

Lumform, (Ifi'ne-form) n. [L. luna, moon, and forniaf 
shape.] Hesembling the moon. 

Lunular, (Iii'no6-lgr) a. [L. lunula, diminutive of 
luna, the moon.] Having a form like that of the new 
moon ; shaped like a crescent. [crescent. 

Lunulated, (lu^noo-lat-cd) a. HesembHng a smfdl 
Lupercal, (lu'per-kal) n. shig. [L.J A feast of the 
Homans in honour of Pan. 

Lupine, (lu'pin) n. [1;. lupmus.] A leguminous plant 
having showy racemes of flowers. 

Lupus, (lu'pus) 71. [L.] The wolf; one of the southern 
constellations, situated on the south of Scorpio. 

Lurch, (lurch) n. [W. llerch, or llei'c, a fri^ing, a 
lurking.] A sudden roll of a ship to one side. 

Lurch, (lurch) v. i. To lie in ambush ; to lurk ;— to 
dodge ; to play tricks to roll or imss suddenly to one 
side, as a ship in a heavy sea ; — v. t. To defeat expec- 
tation ; to (usappoiut : — wip, & pp. lurched ; ppr* 
lurching. 

Lurcher, (lurch'pr) n. One that lurches or lies in wait : 
— especially, a dog that lies in wait for game, and 
seizes thenn [L. lurco, a glutton.] A glutton; a 
gormandizer. ^ 

Lure, (lur) ??. [F. leurre, Ger. luder.] An object, not ^ 
unlike a fowl, held out by the falconer to call a hawk; 
— any enticement ; a decoy. 

Lure, (lur) v. i. To call a hawk or otlier animal ; — v. t. 
To draw to the lure ;~hence, to entice ; to attract 
imp. & pp. lured; ppr. luring. 

Lurid, (lur'idja. [L. luridiM,] Ghastly pate; gloomjri 
dismal 


Imk, (liuk) vX [W. llerdant Qer. lauem.] To lie 
Md; to Ho in wait j-rto keep out ciT sight imp. & 
j>pr. lorlHiig. faight. 

ruyte, (lurk» 71. Oi»e who lurks or keeps out of 
Xtiwaious, (lush'e-us) a. [Prom Eng. Mi, juicy.] Sweet; 
dslicious;>Hiweet or rich so as to oloy; hence, fulsome. 
Susoiously, (lush'e-ns-le) adv. In a luscious manner. 
Xiusoiousness, (lush^e-us>nes) n. Immoderate richness 
’ or sweetness that cloys or offends. 

X^tf (lust) 71. [A.-S. liist, Go. histus, fi-om Icel. lidsta, 
to strike, beat.] , Longing desire ; eagerness to poss^ 
or eiijoy; any strong or inordinate upiietite or affec- 
^bn; — evil propensity; sinful coneupiscciice; — covet- 
ousness; gibed of gain ;-*-sensuality; lasciviousness, 
Xuat, (lust) V. i. To desire eagerly; to long; — ^to desire 
eagerly the gratification of carnal appetite ; — to have 
; irregular or inordinate desires : — imp, £l 'pP- lusted ; 
ppr. lusting. 

liustfill, (lustTOol) a. Sensual ; lewd ; libidinous ; — 
lascivious ; suggesting sensuality ; provoking animal 
appetite; licentious ; lecherous. 

Lustfully, (lust'fotil-le) adr. In a lustful manner. 
XiUitfulness, dust'fool-nes) a. The state of being lustful. 
Lustily, (lust'e-le) adv. In a vigorous maimer; stoutly; 
energetically. 

Lustiness, (lust'e-nes) n. Strengt.h or stoutness of 
body; robustness: hardihood: — also 
Lustmg, (liistTng) n. Inordinate desire; hankering or 
craving for ;— desire of carnal indulgence. 

Lustral, (lus'tral) a. [L. lustralis, from 
Used in purification ; — ^pertaining to purification. 
Lustrate, (lus'trftt) v. t. [L. lnstra.re, to purify.] To 
make clear or pure; — to purify; — ^to go over or "survey. I 
Lustration, (lus-tra'shun) n. Act of jmrifying; — a' 
sacrifice or ceremony by which cities, fields, armies, 
or people, defiled by crimes, were purified. 

Lustre, (lus't§r) n. [F. lustre, L. lustrare, from Incei'e, 
to shine.] Clearness; glitter; brilliancy ; splendour; 
brightness ;—renown; cSatiiiction; — a candlestick orna- 
mented with drops or pendants of cut glass. 

Lustring, (lus'tring) n. [Eng. lustre.] A species of glossy 
silk cloth. 

Lustrous, (lus'trus) Bright; shining; luminous. 
Lustrously, (lus'trus-le) adv. lu a brilliant or shining 
manner. 

Lustrum, (lus'trum) n. fL.] The space of five years. 
Lusty, (lu8t'e) a. [Eng. lust, Ger. & D. lastig.] Strong 
in body : vigorous;— 


ItttOM, (Ifi'tds) a. [L. lutMUSf miry.] ^'Covered with - 
clay; clayey. 

Lutra, (lil'tra) n. A genus of carnivorous digitigrade 
animals including the otter. 

Lutulent, (lu'tfi-lent) a. [L. lutuleniua, from lutuntp 
mud.] Turbid ; thick ; muddy. . 


in body ; vi^roiis ;— robust ; healthy ; — full-sized ; 
corpulent ; — ^hearty ; jocund. 

Lutanist, (lu'tan-ist) 71. [L. lutanista, fi’om lutina, a 
lute.] A person that plays on the lute. 

Lute, (lut) n. [¥. luth, 6. laute, from lauten, to sound.] 
A stringed instrument re- 
sembling a guitar, formerly _ .. . . 

much in use. The strings 
are stnick with the right 
hand, and with tlie left the 
stops ore pressed. 

Lute, (lut) n. [L. hitum, mud, 


clay.1 A composition of clay 
or other tenacious substance, 


or other tenacious substance, 
used for making joints air- 
tight. 

Lute, 

coat with lute :—mp. & pp. 
luted; ppi\ luring. Lute. 

XMteeus, (Ifi'te-us) a. [L. 
luteus.] Of a golden or orange-yellow colour. 

Llrie-stlt^, (Ifit^string) n. The string of a lute. 

Lutetia, (I^w8he-a) ‘n. A small planet between the 
orbits of Mare and Jupiter. [reformer. 

Liriheran, (M'th§r>an) a. Pertaining to Luther, the 

Luriiersa, (Ifi'riier-an) n. A disciple or follower of 
Luther. 

Lutheraalmif fliFtheisui-iem) n. The doctrines of re- 
li^on as taimt by Luther. 


Luxate, (luks'a,t) v. i. [L. luxaiv, from luxus, dislocated, 
allied to G. laxos, slanting, oblique.] To put but m 
joint ; to dislocate : — imp. & pp. liueamd ; ppf. 
luxating, 

Luxation, (luks-il'shun) n. Act of putting but of joint j 
— that which is luxated. 

Luxuriance, (luks-u're-ans) n. State of being luxuriant ; 
rank growth ; sti-ong, vigorous growth ; exuberance. 
Luxuriant, (luks-fi're-ant) a. Exuberant in growth ; — 
in great abundance. 

Luxuriantly, (luks-ii're-ant-le) adv. 'In a luxuriant 
manner; very abundantly ; exuberantly. 

Luxuriate, (luks-u're-at)v.i. [L. luxuriare,lU;X7iriatU7n.'] 
To grow exuberantly ; — to exceed the ordinary limits ; 
to be wanton ; — to feed or live luxuriously ; to revel 
in the possession and expenditure of wealth; — to 
iinlulge in freely, as an intellectual pursuit ; to ex- 
patiate on, as a topic after one’s heart : — iwip. & pp, 
luxuriated ; ppr. luxuriating* 

Luxurious, ( luks-u're-us ) a Voluptuous; sensual; 
self-indulgent in appetite, love of dress, display, &o. ; 
— administering to luxury, as wealth ; — furnished with 
dainties or costly viands, as a table ; — softening or 
enervating by indulgence, as ease. [maimer. 

Luxuriously, ( Inks-u're-us-le ) adv. In n luxurious 
Luxuriousness, (luks-u're-us-nes) 71. The state or con- 
dition of being luxurious. 

Luxury, (luks'ii-re) n. [L. Ivxuria, from luxus, excess.] 

A free or extravagant indulgence in the pleasures 
which wealth can procure ; — gratification of desire ; 
any thing delightful to the senses ; — indulgence of the 
palate ; any thing to tempt a nice or fastidious appe- 
tite ; dainty ; delicacy ; — indulgence in costly dress or 
equipage, &;c. 

Lyceum, (li-se’um) n. [Ij. lyceum, G. lukeion,] A place 
iu Greece near the liiver llissus where Aristotle 
taught;— a house or apartment appropriated to in- 
struction by lectures or disquisitions ; — an association 
for literary improvement. 

Lychnis, (lik'nis) n. A native garden plant of the 
genus JPfi lox, l^earing bright-coloured flow'ers. 
Lycoperdon, (lik-6-per'don) n. A genus of sporadic 
fungi, wdncli, when ripe, burst and scatter their seed 
in the form of dust. 

Lydian, (liti'e-an) a. Pertaining to Lydia or to irii . 
inhabitants; soft; effeminate; — said of one of the 
ancient Greek keys, the music in which was of a soft, 
pathetic character; — applied also to a kind of flint- 
stone used in the assaying of the precious metals. 

Lye, (li) w. [A.-S. leak, F. lie, Ger. lauge.] Water 
impregnated with alkaline salt imbibed from the 
ashes of wood. [or of bearing a child. 

Lymg-in, (li'ing-in) n. Act or state of being confined 
Lying'to, (li'ing-t66) 71. State of a vessel when the 
forward and aftward sails are braced into contrary 
directions so os to counteract each other and keep 
the ship nearly at rest. 

Lymph, (limf) 71. [L. lymplia, allied to limpidus, clear.] 

A colourless fluid in animal bodies, contained in 
certain vessels called lymphatics. 

Lymphario, (lim-fat'ik) a. Pertaining to, containing, 
or conveying lymph. 

Lymphatic, (lim-fat'ik) 71, A vein-like, valved vessel 
in vertebrate animals, that contains a transparont 
fluid. 

Lymphography, (lim-foj^ra-fe) n. [L. lympha and 0, 
yraphein. ] A description of the lymphatic vessels. 
Lynch, (linsh) v. t. To inflict pain or punishment upon 
without the forms of law, a« by a mob jmjp. A pip* 
lyoohed ; ppr. lynching. 
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lIaohiit^, ;(ma-shSn'$r>6) n. HadiineB in general or 
oolleettTel^:— the working parte of a machine, arranged 
and constructed so as to apply and regulate force 
the extraordinary or summatural means by which the 
action of a poetic or fictitious work is carried on. 

, Haohinist, (ma-shen'ist) n. A constructor of machines 
and engines. 

llaokerel, (mab/gr>el) n. [F. maquerelf D. mackreel, 
L. viaeula, spot.] A marine 
fish of tlie genus Scomber^ / 

B|)otted with blue, and 
largely used for food. It is \ 

found in tlie North Atlantic. 

3iaekerel-sky, (mak'gr-el-ski) Mackerel 

> 1 . A sky streaked or marked with high, thin, fleecy 
clouds. 

ttaokmtosh, (mak'in-tosh) n. A water-proof outer gar- 
ment— so called from the inventor. 

Xaekle, (mak'l) n. fL. macula^ a spot.] A blur caus- 
ing a part of the impression to appear double : — also : 
macule. j 

Vaorooosm, (mak'ro-kozm) n. [G. makros, long, great, 
and koitmog, the world.] The grcc-it world ; the universe 
—opposed to microcosm, or the little world constituted 
by man. 

Macula, (mak'u-la) n. [L. sjiot, stain, blot.] A spot, 
Stei on the skin, or on the surface of the sun, or other 
luminous orb. 

Maculate, (mak'u-lat) v. t. pj. inaculare, maculatum.] 
To spot; to stain; to blur. 

Maculation, (mak-u-la'shun) n. The act of spotting ; a 
spot ; a blemish ; a stain. 

Mad, (mad) a. [A.-S. gemced, Go. gam-dids, Ger. matt, 
weak.] Disordered in intellect; crazy; insane; — 
frenzied ; delirious inflamed with excessive or un- 
reasonable desire; infatuated— usually with after:— 
proceeding from folly, or indicating madness, as words 
or conduct ; — enraged ; furious, as a bull. 

Mad, (mad) v. i. To make mad, furious, or angry ; to 
madden & pp. madded ; ppr. madding. 

Madam, (mad'am) n. [F. raadame.l My lady — compli- 
mentary address to ladies of every rank, and especially 
to married and elderly ladies ; — a proud, overbearing 
woman. 

Madcap, (madlcap) n. A person of wild behaviour ; a 
violent, rash, hot-headed person. 

Madden, (niad'n) v. t. To make mad ; to drive to mad- 
ness ; to craze ; to enrage ; — v. i. I’o become mad ; to 
act as if mad : — iwp. & pp. maddened ; ^jp?*. mad- 
dening. 

Madder, (mad'gr) n. [A.-S. mdddre, oudddere.'^ A 
plant of the genus Rubia, cultivated chiefly in Holland 
and Turkey, for the dye which its roots yield. Of 
these, the madder-red is the most prized ; and of it, 
the variety called Turkey-red. 

Madefaotion, (mad-C-fak'shun) n. The act of making 
moist or wet. 

Madefy, (mad'6-f i) v. t. [L. madere, to be wdt, and 
facerc, to make.] To make wet or moist ; to moisten : 
— imp. & pp. madefied ; ppr. madefying. 

Madeira, (ma-de^ra) n. A rich wine m^o on the Isle 
of Madeira, 

Mademoii^e, (mad-mwa-zeV) n. [F. from ma, my, 

. and deimiselle, a young lady.] Young woman; miss; 
girl — used especially in address. 

Madhouse, (mad^ous) ii. A house whore insane persons 
oonfijiedl for cure or for restraint ; a 1:)edlam. 

Madly, (macLle) adv. In a mad maimer; rashly; wildly; 
— with extreme folly. [a crazy person. 

|L[Uhnaa» (mad'mau) n. A man who is mad ; a lunatic; 

(mad'nes) n. Condition of being mad ; dis- 
order of intellect; — ^insanity; derangement; delirium; 
frenzy; fiunticness; rage; fury. 

MadoupJh ima-don'a) n. [It.] Hy lady; madam— a 
form of M4reB8 in Italy;— also the Virgin Mary; spo- 
cdfieally, a pictorial representation of the Yirgiu. 
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Madrepore, (mad'rS-por) », (F. modrdpore^frotti 
Spotted, and pwe, a pore.] A genus of obraki, tne 
species of which usually branch like trees and shlljltM^ 
and have the surface coveted with small ];»:ominenCes, 
each containing a cell. 

Madrigal, (mad 're-gal) n. [L. mckndm, G. 
stall, herd of cattle.] A little amorous poem, some- 
times called a pastoral poem, containing some tender 
and delicate, though simple thought. 

Maelstrom, (miil'stnim) n. A celebrated whirlpool on 
the coast of Norway— it is produced by alteniating 
currents, due to the tides. 

Magazine, (mag-a-zen') n. [F. magasin, from A. 
inakhzan, almakhzan, a storehouse.] A warehouse or 
storehouse; especially, a storehouse for military stores; 
—the building or room in which the supply of powder 
is kept in a fortification or ship ; — a pamphlet periodi- 
cally published, containing miscellaneous pai^ers or 
compositions. 

; Magoalen, (mag'da-len) n. [From Mary Magdalene^ 

1 Lirice vii. 3t5.] A refornietl j)ro8titute. 

Maggot, (mag'ut) n. [Allied to A.-S. madha, earth- 
worm, Scot, mauk.] The larval form of a fly; a grub; 
a worm an odd fancy ; a whim ; a crotchet. 

Maggoty, (nnig'ut-e) a. Full of maggots; infested with 
maggots; — full of whims; capricious; whimsical. 

Magi, (ma'jj) n. pi. [L. pi. of magus, G. magos, A. 
rnadjUs, from Persian magov mog, priest.] Holy men 
or sages of the East ; in Persia, worshippers of fire. 

Magian, (mA'je-an) a. Pertaining to the Magi, a sect of 


philosophers in Persia. 

Magic, (maj'ik)«. [L. magice, G. magikS (sc. teknS).\ 
The science or practice of evoking and employing 
supernatural or diabolic agency, or of raising departed 
spirits of men ; witch craft ; sorcery ; necromancy 
the secret operations of the iiow'ers and forces of 
nature— often employed so to impress with the idea, 

of a supernatural or diabolic jiower ; natural magic. 

Magic, (miy'ik) «. Delating to, performed by, or pro- 
ceeding from occult and superhuman agencies ; (lone 
by enchantment or sorcery ; hence, imjKising or stai’t- 
ling in performance. [encliautment. 

Magically, (maj'ik-al-le) adv. By the arts of magic; by 

Magician, (ma-jish'o-an) n. One skilled in magic ; an 
enchanter; a necromancer; a sorcerer or sorceress. 

Magic-lantern, (maj'ik-laut'ern) u. A dioptric instru- 
ment used in public exhibitions 

and as a child’s toy, for projecting | J 

images, figures, or pictures in a | |Ur 

magnified and intensely bright form 

on the wall of a darkened room. I 

Magilp, (ma-gilp') n. A gelatinous • l' YTk K M 

comiwund of linseed oil and mastic ^ jg ^ 

varnish, used by artists as a vehicle 
for colours. 

Magisterial, (maj-is-t&'re-al) a. [L. Magic-lantern. 
magisterius, magisterial, from ma.gister, master, chief.] 
Pertaining or appropriate to a master ; authoritative ; 
pompous; imperious; haughty; domineering; despo- 
tic; arrogant. -[master. 

Magisterimly, (maj-is-te're-al-le) «dv. With the air of a 

Magisterialness, (imij 'is-tG're-al-nes) n. Air and. 
manner of a master ; imperiousness. 

Magistracy, (maj'is-tra-se) n. The office or dignity «f a 
magistrate the body of magistrates. 

Ma§^trate, (maj'is-trat) n. [L. inagisiratus, from 
magUtcr, master, chief.] A person clothed with power 
as a public civil officer. 

Mc^a Charta, (mag'na-karita). [L. great charter, 
The great charter, so called, obtained hy the Engjish 
barons from King John, a. d. 1215 ;— hence, a funda- 
mental constitution which guarantees rights and pli- 
vileges. 

Magnanimity, (mag-na-nim'e-te) n. Quality of being 
magnanimous; greatness of mind; elevation or dimity 
of soul ;— generosity. 



tftjpiftnimoas, (mag-nan'e-mus) a. CIj. mofftvasy gtaat, 
and mind.] Great of mind ; raised nbore 

what is low or mean; generods; of lofty spirit ;—«xhi- 
tdting nobleness of soul ; liberal and nonourable ; 
disinterested. [nanimous manner. 

Magnanimoudy, (mag-nan'e*mus-le) adv. In a mag- 
Itagnate, (mag'nfit) n. [L. magnuz, great.] A noble 
or grandee ; a peiaon of note or distinction in any 
sphere. 

Uagnesia, (mag-ne'she-a) n. [F. MagneiU.] A primi- 
tive earth, white and tasteless, the protoxide of mag- 
nesium, largely used in medicine as a cathartic and 
remedy for acidity. 

Kagnesiaa, (mag-ne'she-an) a. Pertaining to ma^esia 
or partaking of its qualities ; containing magnesia. 
IKhgneti (mag'net) n. [L. w agues , magnetis, G. magneSf 
ft’om Magnesia, a country in Thessaly.] The load- 
stone ; a species of iron ore which has the property of 
attracting iron and some of its ores, and, when freely 
suspended, of pointing to the poles ; — a bar of steel or 
iron to which the properties of the loadstone have been 
Imparted — called an artijUoial magnet. 

Kt^etio, (mag-net'ik) a. Pertaining to the magnet ; 
possessing the properties of the magnet or correspond- 
ing properties ; — attractive. 

Kagneldoally, (mag-net'ik-al-le) adv. By means of 
magnetism : by the power of attraction. 
Magnetic-needle, (mag-net'ik-ne-dl) n. A slender bar i 
of steel magnetized and suspended at its centre on a 
sharp-pointed pivot, so that it may take freely the 
ddrertion of the magnetic meridian, as in the mariner’s I 
compass. fciples of magnetism. 

Magnetics, (mag-net'iks) n. sing. The science or prin- 
Magnetism, (ma^net-izm) n. The science which treats 
of the msgnet or loadstone, and the phenomena of 
attraction and polarity the power of attraction. 
Magnetist, (mag'net-ist) n. One versed in magnetism. 
Magnetize, (ma^net-iz) v. t. To communicate magnetic 
properties to ; — to attract as if by a magnet ; to in- 
fluence \—v. i. To acquire magnetic properties ; to 
become magnetic : — imp. & pp. magnetized ; pp^'. 
magnetizing. [imparts magnetism. 

Magnetizer, (mag'net-iz-gr) n. One who, or that which, 
Magneto-eleotrioity, (mag-net-o-e-lek-tris'e-te) n. Elec- 
tricity evolved by the action of ma^iets ; — ^that science 
which treats of phenomena in which the principles of 
both magnetism and electricity are involved. 

Magniflo, (mag-nifik) o. [L. magnificus, from magnus, 
great, and facere, to make.] Grand ; splendid ; illus- 
trious ; magnificent. 

Itamifloence, (mag-nifo-sens) u. Condition or quality 
of being magnificent ; grandeur of appearance ; ix>mp. 
Ma gnifi cent, (mag-nife-sent) a. Grand in appearance ; 
splendid ; pompous ;~fond of splendour ; exhibiting 
grandeur ; showy ^and ; brilliant ; iiniiosiug. 
Magn i fl oentlyi (mag-nif'e-sent-le) adv. In a magnificent 
manner. 

Magn^co, (mag-nif'e-kd) n. A grandee of Venice. 
Magnifier, (mag'ne-fl-er) n. One who, or that which, 
magnifies ; — an optical instrument which increases the 
apparent magnitude of bodies. 

Ma^ify, (mag'ne-fi) v. t. [L. magnus, great, and facere, 
to make.] To make great or greater ; to inci-ease the 
apparent dimensions of, as liy a glass to exalt : to 
elevate to make great in representation ; to amplify; 
to exaggerate ; — to extol ; to sound the praises of ; — 
V. i. To increase in seeming bulk or dimensions ; to 
appear great or important & pp. maprified; 

o-kweiis) n. Quality of being 
magniloquent; loftiness of speech; pompous language. 
Mag^oquenti (mag-nil'o-kwent) a. [L. magnus, great, 
and loqui, to speak.] Speaking loftily or pomTOUsly ; 
bombastic. 

M^piifaide, (mag’ne-tfid) n. [L. magnittido, flrom 
magnus, great] Extent or dimeziiflona or parts ; ; 


size ;->-that which has one or mom of the three dimen* 
sions, length, breadth, and thickness ; extension . 
greatness ; grandeur ;--importanoe. 

Magnolia, (mag-n5'le-a)n. [Named after Pierre 
An exotic tree or shrub, native of America) and now 
cultivated in home gardens for the ^uty of the 
foliage and flowers. 

M^ie, (mag'pi) n. [Pi-om Mag, Maggot, and pie,} A 
bird allied to the crow, but 
smaller, and snowy white be- 
low. it is noisy and mis- 
chievous, and may be taught 
to speak. 

Mahogany, (ma-hog^a-ne) n. 

[The native South American 
name.] A large tree found in 
tropical America ; also, the 
wood of the tree, which is of a 
reddish - brown colour, very 
hard, and susceptible of a fine Magpie, 

polish, and extensively used in veneering tables and 
other articles of domestic furniture ; — hence, the 
dining-table. 

Mahomet or Mohammed, (ma-hom^et or m5-ham'ed) n. 
The founder of the Mahometan religion, author of the 
Koran, and first Sultan of the Turkish empire. 
Mahometan, (ma-hom'et-an) n. A follower of Maliomet ; 
a Mussulman also Mohammedan. 

Mahometan, (ma-hom'et-an) a. Belonging to Mahomet, 
his religion or government ; Turkish. 

Mahometanism, (ma-hom'et-an-izm) n. The religion, 
institutions, or customs founded by Mahomet. 

Maid, (m.ad) n. [A.-S. mceden. Go. magus.} An un- 
married woman ; a virgin ; a maiden ; — lienee, a femalo 
servant. 

Maiden, (mad'n) n. A maid ; — an instrument resem- 
bling the guillotine, formerly used in Scotland for 
beheading criminals ; — a machine for washing linen. 
Maiden, (niM'n) a. Pertaining to a young unmarried 
woman or virgin consisting of virgins fresh ; new; 
pure; unused; unpolluted. 

Maiden-hair, (mad'n-har) n. A species of fern of the 
genus Adiantum, having slender, gracefbl stalks, and 
yielding a gummy substance, used as a demulcent. 
Maidenhood, (mad'n -hood) n. State of being a virgin ; 
virginity; — newness; freehness; uncontaminated state: 
— ^also Maidenhead. 

MaidenlinesB, (mad'n-le-nes) n. Modest mien or car- 
riage; gentleneB.s; modesty. 

Maidenly, (mad'n-Ie) a. Becoming a maid; gentle; 
modest ; reserved : — also maidm-like. 

Maid-servant, (mad^sgrv-ant) n. A female servant ; a 
serving-girl. 

Mail, (mal) n. [F. maille, Sp. malla, perhaps from L. 
macula.} Defensive armour oomixtsed 
of steel rings or plates hence, gene- 
rally, annour ; defensive covering. 

Mail, (mal) v. t. To put a coat of mail 
or armour ujion. 

Mail, (m&l) n. [Ir. & Gael, mala, 
bag, budget, G. molgos, hide, skin.] 

A bag for the conveyance of letters 

and papers ;— hence, the contents of 

such a bag, &c. ; — the iiei-son who Mail. 

carries the mail, or the coach or carriage in which the 

mail is conveyed. 

Mail, (mill) v. t. To prepare for transmission by the 
mail ; to post to arm or coat for defence imp. A; 
pp. mailed ; ppr. mailing. [also maU-sheaihed^ 

Mail-clad, (mal^lad) a. Armed with a coat of mail 
Mail-coach, (mal'koch) n. A coach that conveys the 
public mails. 

Mailed, (maid) a. Defended with a coat of mail «f 
with armour ; protected by an external coat or covering 
of scales or hard substances ; fitted ; speckled. 
Maini) (mfim) v. t, [Norm. F. mahain, ttom L. maiwm, 
HP 



ddfieient.] To deprive of the uae of a limb;— to de- 
prive of a nepeaeaiy cripple ; disable imp. & 

pp. maimed: ppr. maiming^t 

Seim, (m&m) n. Privation of the mse of a limb or 
member of the body ; —privation of any necessary 


part ; mutilation ; injury. 

SaimedneM, (mam'ed-nes) n. A state of being maimed. 
Sain, (mSn) w. [A.-S. r/Uigen, force, from magaa^ to be 
able or strong.] Strength ; force ; might ; — the chief 
or principal part ; the bulk ; the gross the great sea, 
as distinguished from an arm, bay, Ac. ; the ocean ; — 
the continent, as distinguished from an island a 
principal duct or pipe. 

Sain, (man) a. • Mighty; powerful ; vast first in sijjo, 
rank, im^rtance, &c. ;— chief ; leading ; cardinal ; 
capital [at dice a match in cockfighting. 

Sam, (man) n. [F. from L. maniUy hand.] A throw 
Sain-body, (man'bod-e) n. The central or principal 
co]^ of an army. 

SAin-boom, (man'bcom) w. The spar on which a 
fore and aft main-sail is extended. 

Sain-land, (man'land) n. The continent; the prin- 
cipal land— opposed to island. [mightily. 

Mainly, (raan'le) adv. Chiefly ; principally ; — greatly; 
Maittmast, (man'mast) n. The principal mast in a 
ship or other vessel 

Mainprize, (maii'priz) n. [F. main, hand, and prise, 
a taking, from prendre, to take.] A writ directed to 
the sheriff, commanding him to take sureties, called 
VMLinpernors, for the prisoner’s appearance, and to let 
him go at large ; — deliverance of a prisoner on 
security for his appearance at a day. 

Mainsail, (mftn'sai) n. The principal sail in a ship. 
Main-sheet, (man'shet) n. A rope attached to one of 
the lower corners of the main-sail, by which it is 
hauled down to the lee side of the ship. 

Mainspring, (man'spring) n. The chief source or origin ; 
the principal fountain; — the principal spring in a 
piece of mechanism ; especially, the moving spring of 
a watch or clock ; hence, the chief or most powerful 
motive. 

Main-stay, (man'sta) n. The stay extending from the 
foot of the foremast to the maintop ; — main support ; 
principal dependence. 

Maintam, (men -tan') v. t, [F. mainterdr, from main, 
hand, and tenir, L. ten ere, to hold. ] To hold or keep 
in any particular state or condition; — to sustain; to 
preserve ; — to hold in possession ; to retain ; to defend; 
— to keep up; to continue; to prevent from failing 
or declining ; — to bear the expense of ; to uphold by 
payment or subsidy ; — to support by assertion or argu- 
ment; — v.i. To affirm a position; to assert: — imp. 
&»p. maintained; pp?’. mamtaining, [tained. 

Mamtainable, (mon-tan'a-bl) a. Capable of being main- 
Maintainer, (men-tan'gr) n. One who maintains. 
Maintsnanos, (man'ten-ans) n. Act of maintaining; 
sustenance ; support ; supply of food and other 
neceraariea of life ; — ^means of living ; allowance ; — 
vindication ; justification ; — assertion ; allegation ; 
contiattance. 

Maintop, (man'top) n. A wooden platform placed over 
the head of the mainmast serving to 
extend the rigging, and give standkig- 
room to the top-men. 

Mainyard, (man'yard) n. The yanl 
on which the mainsail is extended, 
sujpported by the mainmast. 

Maize, (soAz) n. [From or maZiis, 
in the language of the Island of v 
BlaytLl A plant and its fruit, in- 
di^nous to America ; Indian com. 

Majestic, (ma-jes'tik) a. Possessing or , 

exnibitit^ majesty;^ of august dig- W \ 
frity or imposing gWdeur ; splendid; 
grand; aablime; magnificent; regal; ' 

, tofty; dignifiML Maise. 
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Midsstioally, (marjes'tik-al-le) adv. With majesty ^ 
with dighity or grandeur. 

Majesty, (majWte) n. {L. majestas, from magnvs; 
great.] Greatness of appearance ; grandeur ; exalted 
dignity; lofty estate ;— noble air and carriage; qualil^ 
of inspiring reverence or awe; sublimity hence, 
used with the possessive pronoun, the title of a king 
or queen. 

Majolica, (ma-jol'e-ka) n. A kind of fine pottery or 
earthen ware with painted figures, first made in Italy 
in the sixteenth century. 

Major, (ma'jer) a. [L. meteor, comparative of magnm^ 
great.] Greater in number, quantity, or extent; — 
greater in dignity ; more important. 

Major, (ma'jftr) n. An officer next in rank above a 
captain and below a lieutenant-colonel ; — a person Cfif 
full age ; by statute law one of 21 years complete 
the fiist proposition of a regular syllogism. 
Major-domo, (ina'jcr-do-mo) n. [L. maj<yr, greater, 
and dornus, house.] One who acf» for the master of 
the house ; a steward ; a chief minister. 

Major-general, (mu'jer-jen'er-al) n. A military officer 
who commands a division; the next in rank to a 
lioutenant-general 

Majority, (ma-jor'e-te) oi. [L. majoritas, from major, 
greater.] Quality or condition of being greater; the 
greater number; more than half ; plurality; — full age; 
legal temi of 21 yeans— opposed to minority the 
rank or commission of major in the army: — also 
majorship. 

Make, (mak) v. t. [A.-S. macian, Ger. macken, D. 
mager.] lb act causatively upon ; to cause to be or 
i to do ; — to compel ; to constrain ; — to form out of 
nothing ; to create ; — to form of materials ; to con- 
struct ; to fabricate to form by design ; to frame ; to 
fashion ; — to produce ; to effect, as an agent ; — to pro- 
duce, as a cause or means ; to procure ; to obtain ; 
— to perform ; to execute ; — to constitute ;— to or- 
dain ; to appoint ; — ^to acquire ; to secure, as gain ; — 
to incur ; to suffer, as loss to imrpose ; to design ; — 
to discover ; to reach ; to anive at, as land by a ship ; 
— ^to travel over ; to gain by advance or progress, as 
way ; — to provide, as a feast ; — to put in order, os a 
bed ; — to put or j»lace between, as difference or dis- 
tinction ; — to turn : to convert, as to use ; — to repre- 
sent ; to esteem ; — to compose, as pai-ts or ingre- 
dients ; — to fabricate ; to forge ; — to dry and cure, as 
hay ; — to write, as verse ; — to find the sum or total 
by calculation; — v. i. To tend ; to proceed ; to move; 
— hence, to contribute ; to have effect ; — to appear ; 
to seem ; — to rise ; to flow toward laud : — imp. & pp. 
made ; ppr. making. 

Make, (mtlk) n. Structure ; texture ; constitution of 
parts ; construction ; shape ; form. 

Make-believe, (Tnuk'be-lev) n. A mere pretence.^ 
Maker, (mak'er) n. One who makes, forms, simpes, 
or moulds ; a manufacturer ; a poet ; — specijlcallyt the 
Creator. 

Make-shift, (mSk'shift) n. A temporary expedient. 
Make-weight, (makVat) n. That which is thrown into 
a scale to make weight. 

Making, (mak'ing) n. The act of foiming, causing, or 
constituting ; — workmanship ; — structuro ; composi- 
tion. 

Malaoca-cane, (ma-lakka-kan) n, A cane obtained 
from a species of palm, of the genua Calamus, and of 
a brown, mottled, or clouded colour — it is found in 
Sumatra. 

Malachite, (maFa-kIt) n. [G. rmlaehi, a mallow. J 
Native carbonate of copper. 

Malacology, (mal-a-kol'o-je) n. [G. malakos, soft, and 
logos, discourse,] The science which relates to the 
structure and habits of molluscs. [adjustment. 

Maladjustment. (mal-ad-jusFment) n. An evil or wrong 
Maladminiatration, (mal-ad-min-is- W-ihun) n. FaiUty 
adminiatration ; bad management of huimew. 




HUadroit, (mtd-a-drwaO a. CF.] Of a ^uaJit^ opppaed 
to adroitness ; dtunsy ; awkwanl ; unsidifal. 

Hilady, (mal'a-de) n. [P. maladie, from L. male 
avtuSt iU fitted, t. e., indisposed.] Any sisknese or 
disease of the human body ; eepeciallyy a lingering 
or deep-seated disoider or indisposition a moral 
defect or disorder. [Malaga, in {Spain. 

XalagEt (mal^a-ga) n. A species of wine imported from 
JIalaperi, (mal'a-pert) a. [Mat and F. apert. It. aperto^ 
open, bold.] Inappropriate through pertness ; saucy ; 
bold; forward. 

Ib^pert, (mal'a-pert) n. A pert, saucy person. 
Xalap<ntneas, (mafa-pcrt-nes) n. Sauciness ; impudent 
forwardness ; Jiveliness of reply bordering on insolence. 
Xalapropos, (mal-ap-rd-p5') adv. [F. ma2, evil, and 
d yropoSj to the purpose.] Unseasonably ; u nsuitably. 
Kalar, (m3.'lar) a. [L. mala, the cheek.] Pertaining 
to the cheek. 

JCalaria, (ma-ia're-a) ». fit. mala aria, bad air, from 
Xi. malut, bad, and aer, air.] Air tainted by dele- 
terious emanation from animal or vegetable matter 
the exhalation from marshy districts which generates 
in^rmittent fever. [by, malaria. 

Malarious, (ma-lfi're-us) a. Pertaining to, or infected 
Malconformation, (mal-kon-form-Sl'shiin) n. Imperfect 
or disproportionate formation : ill form. 

Malcontent, (mal'kon-tent) n. One who is discontented ; 
tepeciallyy a discontented subject of government. 
Mme, (mal) a. [F. vUile, from L. viasculus, masculine, 
diminutive of max, a male.] Pertaining to the sex 
that begets or procreates young, as distinguished from 
the female ; masculine ; — having fecundating organs, 
but not fruit-bearing ; staminate. 

Male, (mSl) n. An animal of the male sex ; — a plant 
which bears only staminate flowers. 

ICalediotion, (nial-e-dik'shun) n. Evil speaking <le- 
nunciation of evil curse ; imprecation ; execration. 
Malefactor, (mal'e-fak-ter) n. [L. vnale, evil, aiid/ocej'^?, 
to do.] One who commits a crime ; — evil-doer ; 
criminal; culprit; felon. 

Maleficent, (mal-efe-sent) a. Wicked ; doing evil ; — 
also mai^c, maleficient. 

Malevolence, (ma-lev'o-lens) n. Ill-will ; evil disposition 
toward another ; personal hatred ; malignity. 
Malevolent, (ma-lev'o-lent) a. [L. malevolens, from 
male, ill, and volmx, willing.] Wishing evil ; ill- 
disposed, or disposed to injure others ; — evil-minded ; 
arpiteful ; resentful ; malicious ; malignant ; rancorou.s. 
Mrievolently, (ma-lev'6-lent-le) adv. With ill-will ; 
with disposition to injure. 

Malformation, (mal-foi'm-S.^shun) n. Irregular or 
anomalous formation or structure of parts. 

Malic, (ma'lik) a. [L. malum, apple.] Pertaining to 
apples ; — noting a bibasic acid found in the ai)ple and 
other fruits. 

Malice, (mal'is) n. [L, malus, bad, evil.] A disposition 
to injure others without cause ; unprovoked malignity 
or spite ; — ill-will ; gi’udge ; pique; bitterness; rancour. 
Malicious, (ma-lish'e-us) a. Harbouring enmity; in- 
dulging ill-will ; malignant ; malevolent proceeding 
from ill-will or hatred ; — evil -minded ; spiteful 
bitter; rancorous. 

Maliciously, (ma-lish'e-us-le) adv. With enmity or ill- 
will ; with deliberate intention to inj are. 
Maliciousness, (ma-lish'e-us-nes) 71 . Quality of being 
xnalidouB ; malignity. 

Malig^, (ma-lin') a. [L. mMignux, from malux, evil.] 
Having a very evil disposition toward others ; malig- 
nant ; malicious ; — unfavourable ; pernicious; tending 
to ii^ure. 

Malign, (ma-lin^ v. t. To regard with envy or malice ; 
to injure ; to barm to speak great evil of ; to traduce ; 
^ viliiy m^gned; ppr. maligning. 

Malignancy^ (ma-lig'nan-se) n. Quality of being malig- 
nant ; xnalavblenoe virolenoe ; tenancy to a fatal 
issue* 


Malignant, (ma-lig'nant) a. [L. maliynani.] HaiicloT3|i 
—•bitterly hostile ; extremely dispem to hurt or im<« 
jure unprojiitious ; ill-omened ;— virulent ;— danger* 
ous; threatening life; — heinous; enormous. 

Malignant, (ma-lig^nant) n. A man of extreme enmity 
or evil intentions ;— one of the adherents of the house 
of Stuart ; a cavalier. 

Malignantly, (ma-lig^nant-le) adv. With extreme male* 
volence ; — with pernicious influence. 

Maligner, (ma lin'er) n. One who maligns ; a traduoer j 
a defamer. 

Malignity, (ma-lig'ne-te) n. Extreme malrrolenoe ; 
virulent enmity; deadly quality; destructive tendency; 
— extreme sinfulness ; heinousness or enormity. 

Malinger, (ma-hiig'ggr) v. i. [P. mal, ill, and haingre, 
lean, infirm, from L. cegei'.} To feign illness or to 
protract disease, in order to avoid duty ; — imp. dc jpp. 
malingered ; ppr. malingering. 

Malison, (mal'e-zn) n. [F. contracted from malidiction.} 
Malediction ; curse ; execration. 

MsH, (mal) 7 i. [L. malleux.] A large, heavy, wooden 
beetle ; a m.aul. 

Mall, (mal, mawl) v. t. To beat with a mall ; to maul : 
— imp. pp. mailed ; ppr. mailing. 

Mall, (mal, mawl) 71. [Originally a walk where they 
played with mo.lLe and balls.] A level, shaded public 
walk. 

Mallard, (mal'ard) 71. [P. malart, from indie, male.] 

A drake ; — the common duck in its wild state. 

Malleability, (mal-e-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
malleable. 

Malleable, (mal'6-a-hl) a. [L. malleare.'] Capable of 
being drawn out and extended by beating. 

Malleate, (mal'e-at) v. t. [L. malleare, from malleue, 
a hammer.] To hammer ; to draw into a X)late or leaf 
by beating : — imp. & 2>P- malleated ; ^>pr. malleating* 

Malleation, (mal-e-a'shun) n. Act of beating iixto a 


plate or loaf, as a metal. 

Mallet, (nial'et) 71. [F. maillet, L. malleus.] A wooden 
hammer ; particularly used for driving the chisel by 
carpenters, stone-cutters, &c. 

Mallows, (mahoz) > 1 . [A.-S. mealwe, from L. malva, 

G. malaxxein, to soften.] A xjlnnt of the genus Malva 
— so called from its emollient qualities. 

Malmsey, (mam'ze) n. [F. malvoisie, from Malvaaia, 
in the Korea.] A sort of giape ; also, a kind of strong 
and sweet wine. 

Malpractice, (roal-prak'tis) u. Evil practice ; illegal or 
immoral conduct ; especially, professional misconduct 
of a physician. 

Malt, (mawlt) 71. [A.-S. mealt, malt, from meltan, to 
molt, dissolve.] Barley or otlier grain steeped in 
water till it gei minates, and then dried in a kiln — it 
is used in brew ing. 

Malt, (mawlt) v. t. To make into malt ; — v, i. To be- 
come malt ; — imp. & pp. malted ; pp7\ malting* 

Maltese, (mal-tez') n. jd. Natives of Malta, 

Malt-horse, (mawlt'hors) v. A horse used to grind 
malt ; — a dull fellow ; a dolt. 

Malthusian, (mal-thuz'e-an) a. Noting any scheme ibr 
checking or i)roviding for the overgrowth of population 
— ^from Malthus, who held that the population was 
increasing more rapidly than the means of subsistence. 

Maltman, (mawlt'man) n. A man whose occupation is 
to make malt also maltster. 

Maltreat, (m.al-tr6t') v. t\ To treat ill ; to abuse ; to 
treat roughly, rudely, or with unkindneas i^—imp. & 
pp. maltreated ; ppr. maltreating. [usage; abuse. 

M^treatment, (mal-tret'ment) n. Ill treatment; ill 

Malversation, (mal-vgr-sa'shun) n. [L, male, ill, and ^ 
vei’satio, from versari, to occupy one’s self,] Evil - 
conduct ; corruption or extortion in ofiftce ; mean 
artifices ; fraudulent tricks, 

Mamaluke, (mam'a-luk) n. [A, mamldk, mdla ka, te 
possess.] One of the former mounted soldiery of EiJlrtik 
formed of Circssstaa elavee* 


Mnmaokf (mam-‘maf)n. [L., G. inamnuif breast,] Mother 
word of tendernew and famUianty, used chiefly 
by young diildreu : — also Kama. 

Kammal, (mam'mal) n, [L. inaimnalu.'] An animal 
that suckles its young by nipples, teats, or dugs. 

Kammalia^ (mam-ma’le*a) n. pi. [L. mammuMSf from 
matmia, breast.] The highest order of the animal 
kingdom; viviparoxis vertebrates -the class of ani- 
mals which generate a Hviug fetus, and nourish it by 
miJDc secreted in the breasts. 

yii.mnm.1iii.n , (mam-mh'le-an) a. Pertaining to the 

Kammary, <matn'ma-re) a. Pertaining to the breasts 
or paps. i 

Kaimnet, (mam'et) fi. A puppet; a figure dressed up. j 

Kammiferous, (mam-mifgr-us) n. Having breasts, and 
nourishing the young by the milk secreted by them. 

Kammiform, (mam'me-fijrm) a. [L. mawma^ the breast, 
and /oma, sliaj^e.] Having the fonn of paps, 

Katnmillary, (mam'mil-ar-e) a. fL. mavindUa, dimi- 
nutive of mam7na, the breast or pap.] Pertaining to 
■tho paps; resembling a pap. 

Kammon, (mam'un)«. [Chald. inamyndn, H. matmdn, 
treasury, from tdnian, to hide.] iliehes ; wealth ; 
also, the god of riches. 

Kammonist, (mam'un-ist) n. A t)erson devoted to the 
acquisition of wealtli ; a worldling. 

Xammoth, (mam^uth) n. [Russ, mdmoiit, from Tartar 
mamma, the eai*th, II. behemoth.} An extinct elephant, 
of which there are several species. 

Kammoth, (mam'uth) a. Resembling the mammoth 
in size ; very large ; gigantic. 

Han, (man) n. [A.-S. inarm, man, Go. man, Skr. num, 
to think.] An individual of the human race ; a 
human being; — especiall]/, an adult male jierson; — 
the human race ; mankind ; sometimes the male jtart 
of the race, as distinguished from the female; — one of 
manly strength or virtue ;— one who is master of him- 
self, or is self-possessed; — any person ; one ;— -a servant 
of the male sex; a male attendant ; — a man-ied man; 
a husband;- -a familiar term of A<idre88; — a piece with 
which a game, as chess or draughts, is played. 

Kan, (man) v. t. To supply with men ;~ to furnish 
with streiigth for action; to fortify: — imp. & pp. 
manned ; ppr. manning. 

Kanaole, <man'a-kl) n. [L. manicula, diminutive of 
tnaniea, handcuif, from mami^, hand.] An instru- 
ment of iron for fastening the hands; handcuff; 
shackle. 

Kanaole, (manVld) r. t. To put handcuffs or other 
fastening upon the hands ; to shackle :—imp. & 2*p’ 
manacled; ppr. manacling. 

Kanage, (inan'ig) v. t. [O. Eng. menaf/c, F. m^naqcr, 
to keep house, from L. mansio, habitation, mansion.] 
To direct ; to conduct ; to carry on ;— to govern, as a 
borae in riding ; to train to graceful action to con- 
trol ; to tame ; — ^to have in hand and use ; to wield ; 
— ^to influence ; to make subservient ; — ^to employ or 
expend with care and frugality; to liusbaud; — ^to 
treat with caution or skill ; to bring about or effect 
with address or tact; — v.i. To direct or conduct 
affairs; to carry on a business; to act for ; — imp, & pp, 
managed ; ppr. managing. 

Kanagcable, (raan'aj-a'bl) a. Capable of being man- 
aged; admitting or suffering management; — easily 
made subservient to one’s views or designs. 

Kanageableneaa, (man'Hj-a-bl-ues) n. Quality of being 
manageable. 

Kanagmneiit, (man'Sj-ment) n. Conduct; guidance; 
administration ;— manner of can-ying on; direction ;— 
skilful treatment ; aitful contrivance ; shrewd ju-ac- 
tioe;— transaction; dealing .'—modulation; variation; 
—governing body ; board of directors. 

Xaaageir) (man'j^'$r) n. One who manages; a con- 
ductor or director ; — one who conducts business with 
economy and frugality ; a good economist. 
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Kanehineel, (man^che-nel) n. [L. manemilla.] A 
lofty tree of the West Indies possessing poisonous pro* 
Mrties. 

Kandamus, (man-da’mus) n. [L., we command, from 
mandare, to command.] A writ issued by a superior 
court and directed to some inferior tribunal, or to 
some corijoration or person exercising public autho- 
rity, commanding the performance of some specified 
duty. 

Kandarin, ( man - da - ron ' ) n. [Pg. mandarim, from 
innndar, L. mandare, to command.] A Chinese public 
officer ; a civil or military official in China. 

Mandatary, (man'da-tar-c) n. [Ij. mandare, to commit 
to one’s charge, to commission to order.] One to 
whom a command or chai*ge is given ; epecijically, one 
to whom the pope has given a mandate or order for 
his benefice. 

Mandate, (man'dat) )?. An official or authoritative 
command ;-- a rescriiit of the pope; precept; injunc- 
tion ; coinniission. 

Mandatory, (man^da-tor-e) a. Containing a command ; 
preceptive; directoiy. 

Mandible, (man'de-bl) n. [L. mnndihula, from mandere* 
tt) chew.] 'J'he lower jaw of vertebrates — also applied 
to designate both jaws of birds, and the anterior or 
upper pair of ja ws in invertebrates. 

Mandibular, (man-dibTi-lar) a. Belonging to or resem- 
bling the jaw or mandible. 

Mandoline, (man'do-lin) n. [It. mandola.] A musical 
instrument liaving four strings tuned like those of a 
violin, bnt played on with the fingers; — a kind of 
guitar not used now. 

Mandrake, (inan'drak) n. [A,-S. dt L. inavdragora, 
G. mandragoras.] A low ijlant, having a fleshy root, 
often forked, and supi)osed to resemble a man ; all 
parts of the plant are sti-ongly narcotic. 

Mandrel, (nian'drel) n. [G, mandra, an inclosed space, 
the bed in which the stone of a ring is set.] A bar 
of metal inserted in the work to form it, or to hold 
it as in a lathe the spindlo which carries the centre 
chuck of a lathe, and communicates motion to the 
work, and whicli is usually driven by a pulley. 

Mandrill, (man'dril) n. [F. mandrille, It. mandrillo.] 
A short-tailed and fierce baboon, having erectile rigid 
checks, striped with red and blue, and a bright red 
nose — it is a native of the western coast of Africa. 

Manducate, (man'dil-kat) r. t. [F. manger, L. mandu- 
care.] To masticate ; to chew ; to eat. 

Manduoation, (man-du-kil'shun) n. The act of masti- 
cating, chewing, or eating. 

Mane, (man) n. (1). mane, Icel. vion, Ger. mdnhe.] 
The long hair on the neck of some quadrupeds, as the 
horse, the lion, &c. 

Manege, (ma-nezh') n. [F. manage, from L. managiuni, 
management, conduct.] The art of horsemansliip or 
of training horses;— a school for teaching horseman- 
ship, and for training horses. 

Manes, (msVnez) n. pL [L. from manus, good.] The 
infernal deities; souls of the depai-ted; — ghosts; sliades; 
— the remains or ashes of the dead. 

Manful, (man'foOl) a. Showing manliness, or manly 
spirit; brave; courageous; noble. 

Manfully, (man%61-lc) adv. In a manful mannesr; 
boldly; courageously; — honourably; nobly. 

Manfiwess, (manT661-ues) n. Quality of being manfUl; 
boldness. 

Manganese, (mang-ga*nez') n. [L. magnee.] A metal 
of a dusky white or whitish-gray colour, very hard and 
difficiilt to fuse. 

Manganesian, (mang-gan-ez'e-an) a. Pei'taiuing to man- 
ganese ; consisting of it, or partaking of its qualities. 

Mange, Vmanj) w. [F. numger, to eat, from L. inandu- 
caret] The scab or itch in cattle, dogs, andptber bea^. 

Mangel-nruniel, (mang''gl-wur-zl) n. {Qer. imnp^d‘ 
wurzel, beetroot.] A plant, a variety of the orduqus^ 
beet. 
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ipuiMr, (mftn'jer) n. [F, nangeoirt, tnaa manger, to 
6fit. 1 A trough or box in urhich fodder ia laid for 
oatUe in a bam or stable. 

Hangineas, (mSn^je-nes) n. Quality or condition of 
being mangy ; aoabbiness. 

JCaagle, (maug^gl) v. t. [A.S. be-mancian, to maim, L. 
mancue, maimed.] To cut in a btingling manner, as 
flesh; to hack; to lacerate .-—to cm tail; to take by 
piecemeal;— to«amooth with a mangle, as linen ‘.—imp. 
App. mangled; ppr. mangling. 

Xaagle, (mang'gl) n. [B. mangle, mange, mangle.] A 
rolling press or calender for smoothing linen. 

Mangier, (mang'glgr) n. One who mangles or team in 
cutting ; — one who smooths linen with a mangle. 
Mangling, (mangfgling) n. The Jict of tearing or lacerat- 
ing ; — the work of smoothing with a mangle. 

Mango, (mang'go) n. [Malay, mangga.] The fruit of 
the mango-tree of the East Indies a gi-een musk- 
meJou pickled. 

Mango-tree, (mang'gd-tro) n. An East Indian tree, 
Mangifmt hidica— it grows to a large size, and pro- 
duces the mango of commerce. 

Mangfrove, (man'grov) n. [Malay. manggimanggi.\ A 
tree of the genus Ithizopliomccw, found in the East 
and West Indies. The wood is dark-red, hard and 
durable ; and the bark is used in tanning ; — a species 
of tropical fish. [mange ; scabby. 

Man^, (man'je) a. [From mangeJ] Infected with tho 
Man^ater, (man'hat-er) n. A xierson who hates his 
fellow-creatures ; a misanthrope. 

Manhood, (man'ho6d) n.. [Eng. man and the termina- 
tion hood.] State of being man ; human as opiK)se<l to 
animal nature; — virility, as opposed to womanhood ; — 
full age, as opposed to boyhood or puberty ;— manly 
quality ; courage ; bravery ; resolution, 
luunia, (m&'ne-a) n. [L., G.] Madness; lunacy; — 
any violent derangement of the mental jiowevs; de- 
lirium unattended by fever ; — any unreasonable or 
inordinate desire or propensity ; excessive or insane 
notion or passion — when directed to onp object, it is 
called mononuinia. 

Maniac, (mH^ne-ak) a. Raving with madness; raging 
with disordered intellect ; mad. 

Maniac, (mU'ne-ak) n. One raving with madness; a 
madman. 

Maniacal, (ma-nrak-al) a. Affected with madness. 
Manichean, (man-e-kS'an) n. A follower of Manes, a 
Persian, who maintained that there are two suiueme 
principles, light, the author of all good, darkness, the 
author of all eviL 

Monioheism, (man'e-ke-izm) n. The doctrines or prin- 
ciples maintained by the Manichees. 

Manifest, (man'e-fest) a. [L. mumfestus.] Clearly 
visible to the eye ; obvious to the understanding ; 
clear ; apparent ; evident ; conspicuous ; plain. 
Manifest, (man'e-fest) n. [L. manifestare,] A list or 
invoice of a sliip’s cargo, to be exhibited at the custom- 
house by the proper person. 

Manifest, (man'e-fest) v, t. To disclose to the eye or 
to the understanding; to show plainly; declare; evince; 
discover ; display — ^to exhibit the manifests or invoices 
of at the custom-house : — imp. & pp. manifested ; ppr. 
manifesting. ([manifested. 

Manifestable, (man'e-fest-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
Manifestation, (man-e-fest-a'shuii) n. Act of manifest- 
ing or disclosing: exhibition ; display; revelation. 
M^ifestly, (man'e-fest-le) adv. In a manifest manner; 
olear^; evidently; plainly. 

Manifesto, (man-e-fest'o) n. A public declaration, 
usually of a prince or sovereign, showing his inten- 
tions, or proclaiming his opinions and motives in re- 
ference to some act done or contemplated by him. 
Manifold, ( roan 'e -fold) a. [Eng. mang and /oW.] 
VariouB in kind or quality ; many in number ; nume- 
rous ;— exhibited at divers times or in various ways; 
multiplied; oompiioated. 


Manifold, fman'e-fold) v. t. To doable or fold in many 
oomplioations or thicknesses to take many otmles of 
by a meohauical process.;— imp. & pp. •nianifolded j 
ppr. manifolding, 

Manifoldly, (man'e-f51d-le) adv. In a manifold mau'^ 
ner ; in many ways. 

Manikin, (man'e-kin) n. [Eng. man and termination 
I'in.] A little man;— an anatomical figure, usually 
paste board, Ac., to exhibit the different parts and^ 
org^s of the human body. 

Manilla-hemp, (ma-nil'la-hemp) n. A fibrous material ' 
obtained from the Muxa textilis, a plant allied to the ! 
bamuia, gi'owiug in the Philippian Isles, Ac., firotn 
which excellent ropes and cables are made. 

Manioc, (mil'ne-ok) n. [Pg. A Braz. mandioca.} The 
tropical plant from w'hich cassava and tapioca are pre- 
pared ; — the cassava itself. 

Manipulate, ( ma - nip ' u - lat ) v. t. [It. manipolai'e, 
from L. mnnipuius.] To treat, work, or operate with 
the hands; — v. i. To use the hands ; epecifically, to 
manage aj^paratus in ihe experiments of physics and 
chemistry ; — unp. & pp. manipulated ; ppr. mani- 
pulating. 

Manipulation, (ma-nip-u-ia'shun) n. Act of mani- 
pulating ; use of the hands in an mtistio or skilful 
manner, in science or art ; hence, skilful handling or 
treatment. 

Manipulative, (ma-nip'u-lat-iv) a. Pertaining to or 
performed by manipulation. 

Manipulator, (ma-nip'u-lat-er) «. One who practisea 
manipulation. 

Mankind, (maTi-kind') n. The human race ; man col- 
lectively ; — men as distinguished fi*om women. 

Manliness, (man'le-nes) n. Tho quality of being manly, 
or of x)osses8ing the attributes of a man, especially 
boldness and courage. 

Manly, (man'le) a. [Eng. man and the termination ly.} 
Having qualities becoming a man; firm ; bmvq; un- 
daunted ; dignified ; itoble ; stately ; — also man/ul, 
manlike. 

Manna, (man'a) n. [II. mdn, A. mann, properly gift 
(of heaven).] A substance miraculously furnished as 
food for the Israelites in their journey through the 
wilderness ; — a sweetish secretion from many trees, as 
the ash, larch, Ac. ! 

Mannacroup, (man'na-kr66p) n. A granular prepara- 
tion of wheat separated from bran ; semolina. 

Manner, (maii'gr) 'w. [F. maniere, from main, L. manue, 
the hand.] Form ; method : way of performing or 
executing ;— custom ; habitual practice sort ; land, 
with of; — a certain degree or measure ; — mien ; oast 
of look ; — peculiar way or carriage ; characteristic 
mode ; habit ; — tbe style or diction peculiar to an 
author; — tbe arrangement or disposition of light, 
shade, colour, Ac., peculiar to a painter ; — ^the general 
or leading features in any school of artists. 

Mannerism, (man'er-izm) n. Adtiereuce to a peculiar 
style or maimer ; a characteristic mode of a^on, or 
treatment carried to excess. 

Hannerist, (man'er-ist) n. One addicted to mannerism; 

— an artist who works in one unvaried manner, either 
original to himself, or copied from another. 
Mannerliness, (man gr-le-nes) n. The quality of being 
civil and respectful in behaviour. 

Mannerly, (man'§r-le) a. Showing good manners; civil; 
respectful; complaisant. [moniously. 

Mannerly, (man'§r-le) adv. Civilly; respectfully ; cere- 
Mannish, (man'ish) a. Having the nature or qualities 
of a man ; masculine ; bold. 

Manoeuvre, (man-ot/vr) n. [F. main, hand, and 
work.] Management with address; artfol desin^ 
dexterous movement in military or naval tactiw * 
stratagem. 

Manoeuvre, (man-d6'vr) v. t. To move or change the 
positions of, as troops or ships, for attack or defotice: — 
to mardi and fx>antemaran> as troops in a 
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if.i To sumage wit]ti address ; to sohevDe artfully:-- 
imp, A pp: maaeravred ; ppr, maacBttvxiag. 
JlaiiOMXvrer, (man-oyvrer) ». One wbo manceuvias. 
HiUi^ofowar, (man'of-wawr) n. A goTemment resael 
employed for the pun>oees of war. 

Vaaor, (manner) n. [F. manoir, habitation, village, L. 
9»ane7’«, to stay, dwell.] The land belonging to a lord 
or nobleman the district over which a feudal chief 
ox lord exercised Jurisdiction. 

ICaaor-house, (man'or-hous) n. The house of the lord 
a manor ; — mansion attached to a manor. 

JKanorial, (ma-nd're-al) a. Pertaining to a manor. 
IVanse, (mans) it. [L. mansio, from manure, to stay, 
dwell.] A house or habitation; especially, a parson- 
age-house. [body servant. 

Xim-aervant, (man'serv-ant) n. A male servant; a 
Mansion, (man'shun) n. [L. mansio, a dwelling, from 
vmnere, to abide.] A house; .an .abode; especially, 
one of some siae or pretension ; — the house of the lord 
of a manor. 

Manidaughter, (man'slaw-tgr) n. The slaying of a man 
or of men ; murder destruction of human life on a 
latge scale, as in war, 6io. specifically, the unlawful 
kilUng of a man without malice, express or implied. 
Man-alayer, (man%la-cr) n. A pei-son who has killed a 
human being. 

' Mantel, (mau’tl) n. The work over a fire-place in front 
of the chimney, especially a narrow shelf above the 
fire-place. [women. 

Mantelet, (man'tol-et) n. [R] A small cloak worn by 
Mantilla, (man-tilTa) n. [Sp.] A lady’s cloak of silk 
or velvet ; — a kind of veil covering the head and fall- 
ing down upon the shoulders. 

Mantle, (man^tl) n. [A.-S. mentel, Norm. F. mantel.] 
A loose garment to be worn over other garments ; a 
cloak; hence, figuratively, a covering or concealing 
envelope; — the outer soft membrane of the body of 
a mollusc any free outer membrane ; — a mantel. 
Mantle, (man'tl) v. t. To cover or envelop, as with a 
mantle ; to cloak ; to hide ; to disguise; — i'. i. To rise 
and spread; to expand; to be spread out, especially 
in a graceful or elegant manner ; — hence, to revel in 
pleasure; — to become covered, as a liquid, on the sur- 
moe ; to cream ; to froth to rush to the face and suf- 
fuse it ; to flush :—iinp. & pp. mantled ; ppr. mantling. 
Mimtle-pieoe, (man^tl-pes) n. A mantel; the uaiTow 
shelf above the fire-place. 

Mantle-tree, (man'tl-trS) it. The timber or stone rest- 
ing on the jambs over the fire-place. 

Man-trap, (man'trap) n. A machine for catching tres- 
passers. 

Mantua, (man ' ta - a) it. [Either corrupted from It. 
manto, or Mantua, in Italy.] A woman’s gown or dress. 
Mantua-maker, (man^tu-a-mak-er) it. A ladies’ dress- 
maker ; one who makes women's clothes. 

Manual, (mau'u-al) a. [L. manualis, from manus, the 
hand.] Pertaining to, or performed by, the hand ; — 
used or made by hand. 

Ma n ual, (mau'u-al) it. A small book, such os may be 
<»nied in the hand, or conveniently handled; a hand- 
book ; — specifically, the service-book of the Roman 
Catholic Church ; — the key-board of an organ or har- 
monium. 

Mil^lially, (man^u-al-le) adv. By hand. 

Mknufaotoi^, (man-u-fakt'or-e) n. A house or place 
where any thing is manufactured ; a factory. 
Mk&ttfaoture, (man-fi-fakVur) n. [L. manus, the hand, 
afid facire, to make. ] The operation of making wares 
of imj kind by the hands, by art, or machinery ;--any 
thing made from raw materials by the hand, by 
machinery, or by art. 

Meawfisetmfe, (man-fi-fiskt'Or) v, t. To make or fabricate 
flrom raw materials by the hand, by art, or machinery; 
—to work, a« mw materials, into suitable forma for 
xmir-4mp.A pp* maaufiietuxed; ppr. manufaoturix^p. 
MkanflMtnm, (iaaii-il*IUkt'iir-fir) n. One who manu- 


&cturea or works raw materials into waxes suitable 

' for use the owner of a factory, or employer of hands 
and machinery in manufacturing. 

Manumission, (man-u-mish'un) n. Act of manumit- 
ting, or of liberating a slave firom bondage. 

Manumit, (man-u-mif) v. t. pL manus, the hand, and 
onittere, to send, send off] To release from slavery ; 
to free, as a slave: — imp. A pp. manumitted; ppi\ 
manumitting. 

Manurable, (ma-nu^ra-bl) a. Capable of being manured, 
or of being cultivated. 

Manure, (ma-nuri) v. t. [F. manceuvrer.] To enrich, as 
land, by the application of a fertilizing substance : — 
imp. A pp. manured ; ppr. manuring. 

Manure, (nia-nuri) ii. Any matter wliich makes land 
in’oductive ; — a fertilizing substance ; dung ; compost, 
Ac. 

Manuring, (ma-nur'ing) n. A dressing or spread of 
manure on land ; the art or practice of applying 
various kinds of manure to land. 

Manuscript, (man'u-skript) a. Written with the hand; 
not printed. 

Manuscript, (nian'u-skript) n. [L. manuseriptum, from 
manus, the liand, and scribere, to write.] A book or 


paper written with the hand. 

Many, (men'e) a. [A.-S. manig.] Comprising, or con- 
sisting of, a great number of individuals ; numerous ; 
multiplied ; frequent ; various ; divers. 

Many, (men'e) n. A numerous company; a multitude; 
a great number; a crowd— chiefly in the phrases a great 
many, a good many. jl 

Many-times, (men'e-timz) adv. Often ; frequonty 
Map, (map) n. [L. mappa, napkin.] A reprelentation 
of the surface of the earih, or of any part of it, drawn 
on xmper or other material ; a chart — applied also to 
representations of the celestial sphere. 

Map, (map) v. t To dmw or delineate, as the figure of 
any portion of land ; hence, figuratively, to delineate 
or describe. well : — iiup. A pp. mapped ; ppr. mapping, 
Maple-sugax, (mE'pl-sh66g-ar) n. Sugar obtained from 
the juice of the rock maple-tree. 

Maple-tree, (ma'pl-tre) u. {A.-H. mapel-trdo.] A tree 
of the genus Acer, of several species ; the rock-maple 
is cultivated for its saccharine juice; the wood of the 
sycamore is largely used for articles of furniture and 
machinery ; and the common maple in its knotted 
parts forms the bird’s eye wood of the cabinet makers. 
Mapping, (map'ing) n. The art of drawing maps. 

Mar, (mar) v. t. [A.-S. merran, mean'ian, to obstruct, 
dissipate.] To injure by cutting off a part, or by 
wounding and making defective ; to damage ; to hurt ; 
to harm ; to sixnl ;— to impair the good looks of ; to 
disfigure : — imp, & pp. marred; ppr, marring. 

Mar, (mar) n. A mark or blemidi ; an injury. 
Maranatha, (mAr-a-ua'tha) n. [Syriac.] The Lord 
comes, or has come— a word used by the apostle Paul 
in expressing a curse. 

Maraschino, (ma-ras-k6'n5) n. [It. from maraseaf a 
sour cherry.] A delicate spirit distilled from cherries. 
Marasmus, (ma-ras'mus) n. [G. marasmos, from 
marainein, to quench.] A wasting of flesh without 
fever or apparent disease ; atrophy ; phthisis. 

Maraud, (ma-rawd') v. i, [F. marauder, from maraudf 
rogue, rascal.] To rove in quest of plunder ; to 
plunder : — imp. A pp. marauded ; ppr. marauding. 


plunder : — imp. A pp. marauded ; ppr. marauding. 

Marauder, (ma-rawd'gr) n. A rover in quest of booty 
or plunder ; a plimderer usually plural^ small bands 
of Boldiei-8 roving and pillaging. 

Maravedi, (ma-iA-ve'de) n. [Sp.] A small copper coin 
of S^n, less than a frrthing sterling. 

Marble, (marTol) n. [L. warmor, G. marimros, from 
marmairein, to sp^kle. ] A calcareous steme or 
mineral, of a compact texture, and of a beautiful 
appearance, susceptible of a good polish; — a thi n g 
made of, or resemoling, marble ; a work aart» statue, 
or bust executed in marble a sculptured stone ; k 
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winding jvnind ropes and cables, to prevent their being 
1 ^tedl>y the blocks, &o. 

Xiudine, (mirliu) v. t. To wind xnarUpe around 
llarline-spike, (marlin-spik) n. An iron tool tapering 
to a point, used to separate the strands of I 
a rope in splicing. I y 

Barlyt (m^rTe) a. Consisting or partak- A i 
ingofmarl; resembling mark m | 

Mlixmalade, (mar'ma-l&d) n. [F. firom Q. Hi 

mtUmglon. honey -apple.] A preserve i|| I j 

made of the pulp of the quince, pear, j|i ■ I / 

orange, apricot, &c., boiled with sugar. iil|^ 
llarmorean, (mar-mo''re-an) a. (L. mur^ 
morexu, from marrnor, marble.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling marble; made of l^iariine- 
marble. spike. 

Xarmoset, (m&r'mil-zet) n. [F. mamiouseQ A small 
monkey having soft fur, hooked claws, a long, thick 
tail, and much resemhling a squirrel. 

Kamot, (m&r'mot) n. f F. marmotte.] A rodent quad- 
ruped of the genus ,\ t 

Arciomya, about tho size \\\\ \ 

of the rabbit, which inha- || 

bits the higher regions of 

the Alps and Pyrenees. . 

Baroon, (ma-rOon^ 71. [8p. 
ci»ia, tile summit of a 
mountain; neproci»ia7T072, 
a negro that lives in the 
mountains.] A fugitive Marmot 

slave living on tho mountains in the AVeBt' Indies and 
in Quiana. 

Htroon, (ma-rOon') v. t. To put ashore on a desolate 
isle, as a sailor, under pretence of his having com- 
mitted some great crime : — imp. &pp. marooned; 2 >pj’. 

marooning. 

Xsroon, (ma-roOnO a. [F. 7nari*on, a chestnut.] Brown- 
ish-crimson ; of a claret colour. [colour, 

llaxoon, (ma-r06n') n. A brownish-crimson or claret 
Xarplot, (m&r'ploti n. One who, hy his officious inter- 
ference, mars or defeats a design or plot. 

Barque, (m&rk) n. [F. ^narque, mark, sign.] A license 
to p^ the limits of 'a jurisdiction for the purpose of 
making reprisals a ship commissioned for making 
reprisals. 

Barquee, (raar-ke') n. [F, marquise.] A lai'ge field- 
tent : — written also Barkee. 

Barquetry, (m&r'ket-re) n. [F. Tnavquetei', to chequer, 
from marquef mark.] Inlaid work ; work inlaid with 
pieces of coloured wood, sheik, <Sic. 

Barquia, (m&r'kwk) n. [F., It. marchese, from Ger. 
markf bound, border, mardi.] A nobleman in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, of a rank next below that of 
duke. 

Barquiaate, (marlcwls-Sri) n. The seignioiy, dignity, 
or lordship of a mai-quis. 

Baniage, (m&r'rij) n. [F. mdriage, from markr, to 
marry, from mari, husband, L. mas, maru.] Act of 
uniting a man and woman for lilb ; legal union 
state or condition of being united us husband and 
wife hence, porx)etual union ; bond or tie; — ^in Scrii> 
ture, the union of Christ and the Church also, a 
manage feast. 

Buiiitgeable, (mar'rij-a-bl) a. Of an age suitable for 
marriage ; fit for or capable of union. 

Banned, (m&r^rid) a. Formed by marriage ; conjugal ; 
.connubial 

Btoow, (mkr'To) n. [A.-S. Tnearg, W. mer.] A'soft, 
oleaginous substance contained in the cavities of 
animal bones the essence ; the best pait a fellow : 
mate. [Sco<^] 

Barrow-tohe, (m&r'rd-bon) n. A bone containing mar- 
row pi The bone of the knee ; the knees. 
Banowfat, (m^rO-fat) n. A rioh but late variety of 

(mAr't^lei^ a. Destitute of inattow^r 
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Banowy, (m&Frd-e) a. Abounding iu marrow or pith ; 
pithy. 

liuurry, (mur^re) v, t. [L. mwitare, from maritui, hus- 
band, from ina», maris, a male.] To unite in wed- 
lock ; to perform the rite of manlage to dispose of 
in w^lock ; to give away as wife;— to take for husband 
or wife hence, figuratively, to unite in the closest 
connection ;—v. i. To enter into the conjugal state ; 
to unite as husband and wife imp. & pp. manied ; 
ppr. marrying. 

Barry, (mar're) adv. Indeed ; forsooth ; a term of 
asseveration by the Virgin Mary. 

Bars, (marz) 11. [L.] The god of war;-~one of the 
planets of the solar system, the next beyond the earth. 
Marsh, (marsh) n. [A.-S. inersc, F. viarais.] A tract 
of low land, usually or occasionally covered with water; 
a fen ; a swamp ; a morass. 

Marshal, (mar'shal) 71. [!’. marechal, Ger. marschalk, 

[ from mahr, horse, and shalk, servant.] A oommander- 
in-chief or military oflficer of tlio highest p:ude ; field- 
marshal ; — formerly tho chief officer of arms, who 
regulated combats in the lists or tournaments ; — a 
harbinger ; herald or pursuivant one who regulates 
a feast or otljor assembly, directs the order of proces- 
sion and the like. 

Marshal, (mar'shal) v. t. To dispose in order ; to arrange 
in a suitable manner ; — to lead as a harbinger ; — imp, 
& p/i. marshalled ; ppr. marshalling. 

Marshaller, (mar'shal-er) n. One who disposes or 
arranges in order. 

Marshalship, (mar'shal-ship) 7 i. The office of a maishal. 
Marsh-rocket, (marsh'rok-et) n . A species of wate]jg|ess. 
Marsh-rosema^, (nmr8h^rdz-nt3.-re) 71 . A plant J^the 
genus Siatice, the root of W'hich is powerfully astringent 
and used in medicine. 

Marshy, (mai-sh'e) a. Besembling a marsh; wet; 
boggy ; fenny ; — produced iu marshes. 

Marsupial, (mar-su'pe-al) a. [L. inarsupiwn., G. 7)iar- 
supion, a f)oucli.] Having a iJouch for carrying the 
immature young ; pertaining to the marsupials. 
Marsupial, (mar-su'pe-al) n. One of a class of mammal 
quadnipoda, in which tho undeveloped fetus passes 
from the uterus into a bag or pouch attached to the 
belly, and is nourished by tlio nipple tiU full grown, 
as the oiiossnm and kangaroo. 

Marsupiate, (mar-su'pe-ilt) a. Belated to the marsupial 
animals ; furnished with a pouch for the young. 

Mart, (mart) 71 . [Contracted from onai'ket.] A place of 
sale or traffic ; a market ;— i)urcliaBe or sale ; bjurgain, 
Martello-tower, (rnar-tel'lo-tow-cr) u. [From a fort in 
Comica.] A small round fort, common on the sea- 
board of Kent and Jersey, ami erected to defend the 
coast. 

Marten, (mar'ten) 71 . [A.-S. ^nea^'dh, Ger, ^narder, F. 
7 narte.] A native carnivorous animal of tho genus 
Mustela, allied to the weasels. It is about 20 inches 
in length, with a tail 12 inches long, and tire fur, 
which is dense, long, and of a dull brown colour, is 
used for making hats, muffs, &g. [X>reacher. 

Martext, (imVr'tekst) n. A blundering or ignorant 
Martial, (mar'shal) a. [L. mariialis, from Mars, the 
god of war.] Pertaining or suited to war; military; 
— given to war ; brave ; — warlike ; belonging to war 
or to an army and navy ;— opposed to civil. 

Martin, (mar'tin) 77 . [F. mai'iinet, a'little white heron.) 
A bird of the swallow kind, 
which forms its nest about 
buildings. 

Martinet, (mar'te-net) 71. [So 
called from an officer of that 
name in the French army 
under Louis XIV. j A strict 
disciphuarian. 

Martingale, (ip&r' tin-gal) n. 
[F.7ft«^(inflftk,,.It,7)?.u?’iin- 
pafo, asortoifhbse.] Astnip Martin. 
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taHtmed to a hern’s gii-th, passing between his foye 
le^, and thence divided into two thongs attached to 
the inuBrole, to prevent a horse from rearing ;~a rope 
leading from the Jibboom end to a short pexpendicubur 
spar under the bowsprit end, used to stay down the 
jjPb-boom, as the bob-stays do the bowsprit. * 
aartinmaf, (m&r'tin-mas) 7i. The feast of St. Martin, 
the eleventh of November. 


HartjiT, <m&r'ter) n. [G. martur, a witness.] One who, 
by his death, bears witness to the truth of the gospel ; 
— one who sacrifices his life, or whatever is of great 
value to him, for the sake of any principle or cause. 

Martyr, (mar'tgr) v. t. To put to death for adhering to 
what one believes to be the tnith ; to sacrifice on 
account of faith or profession to persecute ; to tor- 
ment ; to torture : — imp, & jip. martyred ; pjyr. 
ttuurtyring. 

Martyrdom, (mar'ter-dum) n. The condition of a 
martyr ; the death of a martyr. [martyrs. 

Martyrologiat, ( mar-ter-ol'o-jist ) n. A historian of 

Martyrology, (mar-tcr-ol'6-je) n. [G. martur, martyr, 
and logos, discourse.] A history or account of martyrs 
with their sufferings ; a register of mai'tyrs. 

Marvel, (mai'^vel) n. [F. met'reiUe, from L. mirabilis, 
from mirari, to woikder.] Any thing astonishing or 
strange; wonder; prodigy: — admiration ; astonishment. 

Marvel, (mar'vel) v. i. To be struck with suiprise, 
astonishment, or admiration ; to wonder : — hup. & 
pp. marvelled; j)pr. marvelling.. 

M^ellous, (m^vel-ns) n. Exciting wonder ; strange ; 
astonishing -surpassing belief ; improbable ; iiicredi- 
ble|lteretomatural : miraculous ; — sometimes used as 
an affirerb with the sense of exceedingly. 

Marvellously, (mttr'vel-us-lo) adv. Wonderfully; 
strangely; in a manner to excite sui-priso or admiration. 

Marvellousnets, (mAi’^vel-us-iies) n. Quality of being 
marvellous. 

Masculine, (mas'ku-lin) a. * [F. masculin, from L. mm- 
eului, mas, male.] Mide ; virile ; not female ; — strong ; 
powerful, as body; — bold; brave, as spirit :--coMse ; 
marked ; not soft or delicate, as features ; — denoting 
the gender in words appropriated to males, as dis- 
tinguished from feminine and neuter. 

Masoulineness, (mas'ku-lin' nes) 7i. The quality or state 
of being masculine. 

Mash, (mash) v.t. [Ger. mmchen, maischen, to mash, 
mix.] To crush by beating or jkressure ; to bruise ; to 
beat or work into a soft pulpy mass; — bence,.<tpe€i(ical- 
ly, to mix malt and w-ater together in brewing : — imp. 
a pp. mashed ; ppr. mashing. 

Mash, (mash) n. A mixture a soft or pulpy mass ; — 
a mixture of bran and water for horses ; or of boiled 
turnips, &c., for cattle; — a mixture of ground malt 
and warm water. 


•Hashing, (masli'ing) n. A crushing into a mass ; in 
brewing, the process of mingling ground-malt in heated 
water, and extracting the sweet or sacchjirine matter. 
Mashing-tub, (mash'ing-tub) n. A tub for containing 
the mash in breweries. 

Mashy, (mssh'e) a.. Produced by crushing or bruising. 
Mask, (mask) n. [F. masque, Ger. maske, from A. 
maskharat, buffoon, from sakhira, to ridicule.] A 
cover for the face, Avith apertures for the eyes and 
mouth ; a visor ; — Alienee, that which disguises ; a pre- 
text or subterfuge ; — a festive entertainment in which 
the company all wear masks ; a masquerade ; hence, 
a revel; a piece of mummery. 

Mask, (mask) v, t. To conce^ with a mask or visor : — 
to disguise ; to cover ; to hide ; to infuse, as tea 
[Soot.] i. To revel ;--to be disguised in any way; 
-Mmp. & pp. madeed; ppr. masking. 

MoskM-bau, (maskt'bawl) n, A ball at which each 
one wears a mask : a masquerade. Cmer. 

Maidter, (mask'gr) n. One who wears a mask; a mum- 
Mason, (md'sn) n, (F. *mafon, allied to h. maeeria, 
wall, perhaps from G; mantini to pound.] A builder 


in stone ; a hewer or cutter of stone : one who con- 
structs v^ls or edifices of any kind with stones or 
bricks and mortar or lime a member of the frater- 
nity of freemasons. 

Masonic, (ma-son'ik) a. Pertaining to the craft or 
mysteries of Freemasons. 

Mason-lodge, (mll'sn-loj) n. A building vrhere the 
brotherhood of Freemasons meet ; also the meeting 
itself. 

Masonry, (mh'sn-re) n. Art or occux)ation of a mason ; 

— work of a mason the craft or mysteries of Free- 
masons. 

Masora, (ma-so'ra) n. [H. mass&rdh, massbreih, tradi- 
tion, from imtsar, to hand down.] A critical Babbi- 
nical work on the text of the Hebrew Beriptures. 
Masoretio, (nuis-5-ret'ik) a. Relating to the Masora or 
to its authors. Masoretic points, vowel points and 
accents added to the Hebrew Text of the Bible 1^ 
the Masoritca. 

Masque, (mask) 71. A kind of play or interlude, founded 
on a classical story, with songs or chants. 

Masquerade, (mas-kgr-ad') u. An assembly of persons 
we.aring masks, and amusing themselves with dancing, 
conversation, &c. ; — intentional or elaborate hiding 
under a false show ; disguise. 

Masquerade, (nkas-ker-ad') v. i. To assemble in masks ; 
—to go in disguise :—mp. d: pp. masqueraded; pp7\ 
masquerading. 

Masquerader, (mas-kgr-ad'gr) n . One who masquerades ; 
a person wearing a mask ; one disguised. 

Mass, (mas) n. [L. massa, Ger. masse, allied to G. 
maza, a barley-cake.] A body of matter assembled or 
formed into a lump ; a great quantity collected ; a 
heap ; an assemblage; — bulk; magnitude ; size chief 
component portion ; principal part; main body; — the 
quantity of matter which a body contains, irrespective 
of its bulk or volume pZ. The people ; the lower 
classes. 

Mass, (mas) n. [A.-S. masse, L. missa, from mitt€7'€, 
to send, dismiss,.] The communion service, or the 
consecralion and oblation of the host, in the Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Mass, (mas) v. t. To fonu into a mass ; to assemble. 
Massacre, (mas'a-ker) n. [Ger. rnetzgem, metzgen, to 
kill cattle.] The killing of human beings by indis- 
criminate slaughter ; cold-blooded destruction of life. 
Massacre, (mas'a-ker) v. t. To murder witli circum- 
stances of cruelty; to butcher ; to slaughter ; — imp. dt 
pp. massacred ; ppr. massacring. 

Mass-book, (mas'bOok)?^ The missal or Roman Catholic 
service book. [derousness. 

MassinesB, (mas'e-nes) n. State of being massy ; pon- 
Massive, (mas'iv) a. Forming or consisting of a mass; 
compacted; weighty; heavy; bulky. 

Massively, (raas'iv-le) adv. In a mass. [massive. 
Massiveness, (mas'iv -nes) n. State or quality of being 
Massy, (mas'e) a. Compacted into or consisting of a 
mass ; weighty ; ponderous ; bulky and heavy. 

Mast, (mast) n. [A.-S. mast, Icel. mastr, P. mat] A 
pole Bet upright in a boat or vessel to sustain the sails, 
yards, rigging &c. 

Mast, (mast) w. [A.-S. mast, Ger. mazan, to nourislL] 
The fruit of the oak and beech or other forest trees ; 
nuts; acorns. 

Mast, (mast) v. t. To furnish with a mast or masts ; — i 
imp. A pp. masted ; pp»’. masting. 

Masted, (mast'ed) a. Furnished with a mast or masts 
— chiefliy used in composition. 

Master, (mas'tgr) n. [L. magister, F. Ger, 

meister.] A superior ; one who has servants under 
him, or who directs or manages men or business 
owner ; proprietor;— chief ; principal: — director ; chief 
manager ; head one having exclusive right to, or 
uncontrolled authority over ; absolute lord teacher; 
instructor the commander of a merchant ship ha, 
ships of war, an offioer who navigates the ship;<-ohi 
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skillod in *rt, tcdence, cat aooompliahmenii ; 
tHSUipt :<»« director of oeromonies on jpublic or festive 
OOCMions ;--B> title in the uniyersitfes, as Master of 

judicial title, as Master in Chancery, &c.j;— a 
Mila of reap^t, written Mr.— an appellation given to 
la^ or inferiors. 

master, (mas'ter) v. t. To become the master of ; to 
conquer ; to suMue to execute with power or skill ; 
— -v. i. To be skilful in ; to excel : — imp. dc pp. 
mastowd } ppy, mastering* 

Hasterdom, (mas'ter-dum) n. Dominion ; rule, 
master-key, (mas'^r-ke) «. The key that opens many 
locks; henco, a general clew to lead out of many 
difficulties. 

masterless, (mas^tgr-les) a. Destitute of a master or 
owner; ungoverned ; unsubdued, 
masterly, (mas'ter-lel a. Indicating thorough know- 
ledge or superior skill ; most excellent ; — imperious, 
m^ter-pasiion, (mas'tgr-pash'un) n. A ruling or pre- 
dominant passion. [a chef-d’ojuvre. 

masterpiece, (maB'ter-p€s) ai. A capital performance ; 
mastership, (mas'tgr-ship) n. The state or office of a 
master ;—headship; rule;— superiority; pre-eminence, 
master-spring, (mas'ter-spring) n. The spring which 
seto in motion or regulates the W'hole work or machine. 
ICaster-stroke, (mas'tgr-strok) n. Capital performance ; 
a masterly action. 

mastery, (mas'tgr-e) n. Act of mastering ;— position or , 
authority of a master ; supremacy ; — superiority in 
competition ; pre-eminence ;— victory in war ;— emi- 
nent skill ; great dexterity 

mast-head, (mast'hed) n. The top or head of a mast, 
mastic, (mas'tik) n. [G. mastiche, from onasasthai, to 
che^r.] A low, shrubby tree growing upon the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and producing a valuable resin ; ! 
—a resin used as an ingredient in varnishes ;— a kind ; 
of cement used for plastering walls, dm. [cated. | 

Mastioable, (mas'tik-a-bl) a. Capable of being masti- 
Mastioate, ^as'te-kat) v. t. [L. masticart, maaticatumf 
allied to G. mastazein.} To pind with the teeth and 
prepare for swallowing and digestion ; to chew:— iwip. 
ds pp. masticated ; ppr. masticating, 
mastic ation, (mas-te-ka'shuii) n. Act of masticating 
or of chewing solid food. [chew food. 

Jlastioatory, (mas'te-ka-tor-e) a. Chewing ; adapted to 
ICastiff, (mas^tif)n. [It. mastina.] A large vaiietyof 
dog, remarkable for strength and courage, 
m^todon, (mas'to-don) n. [G. viaatos, the breast of a 
woman, and odoua, a tooth.] An 
extinct mammal resembling the 
elephant, but larger, and having 
tubercular teeth, whence the 

Mastoid, (mas'toid) a. [G. maatoa, / ^ 
the breast of a woman, and-eidos, ' m 5 b 

form.] Besembling the ninnla.>J| 
or breast. ‘ 

mat, (mat) n. [A.-B. meattCf Mastodon. 
meatta, L. matta.} A texture of sedge, ruslies, husks, 
straw, or other material, laid on the floor of a lobby, 
or at the door of a room ; — a web of rope-yarn used to 
jorotoct the rigging from chafing, die. 

Mat, (mat) v.t. To cover or lay with mats;— to twist 
together ; to interweave like a mat ; — v. i. To become 
, interwoven ; to grow thickly together :—vnp. & pp. 
matted; ppr. matting. 

Hatadore, (mat'a-dor) n. [Sp. matador, a murderer, 
from matar, to kill.] The man appointed to kill the 
Imll in Spanish bull-fights;— one of the three princi]^ 
cards in the games of ombre and quadrillo. 
matdhi (mach) n. [F. meche.] Any combustible sub- 
stance, as tow, wick, chip of wood, dm., dipped in 
melted sulphur, and used for domestic purposes, and 
for firing artiUetyi mines, dto. 

Hatch, <mac!b) a. maea, loel maH.] A person 

Wiina.1 /ir RimllAT tiO AnnthAr in nn.^iniv • a 
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mate; a companion;— onion in marriage ;-~a con- 
tract of marriage ;— a suiiable or desirabie o^ect 
of courtship ;— a trial of skill, force, dtc. ; competition 
for superiority between equals; contest on equal 
grounds or terms;— the arrangement or appointment 
of such trial or contest. 

lEatoh, (mach) v. t. To be a mate or match for ; to 
rival successfully; — to biing a mate, match, or equal, 
against ; to set in competition;— to make ^ual, pro- 
portionate, or suitable ;— to marry ; to give in mar- 
liage;— u i. To be united in marriage;— to be of equal 
size, figure, or quality ; to tally ; to correspond : — imp, 
& pp. matched ; ppr. matching. 

Hatchable, (mach''a-bl) a. Fit to be joined : suitable ; 
equal. [unrivalled. 

Matchless, (mach^es) a. Having no equal; unequalled; 
Hhitohlessly, (machTes-le) adv. In a manner or degree 
not to be equalled. 

Matchlock, (inuchlok) ai. The lock of a musket con- 
taining a match for firing it; hence, a musket fired by 
means of a match. 

Match-maker, (mach^mak-er) n. One who makes matches 
for burning one who contrives a union by marrif^e. 
Match-making, (luach'mak-ing) n. The act of making 
matches. 

Mate, (mat) w. [Icel. mati, equal.] One who cus- 
tomarily associates with another; a companion ; — a 
husband or wife; — an officer in a merchant vessel rank- 
ing next below the captain ; — a subordinate officer ; 
an assistant the male or female of animals which 
pair in breeding ; — one who eats at the same ^ble ; 
messmate one who studies in the same class omnu; 
schoolmate; — [Bp. matt.] The condition of the king 
in chess, when he cannot move or escape { checkmate. 
Mate, (mat) r. t. To match ; to marry ; — to match 
one’s-self against ; to compete with ; — imp. & pp. 
mated; ppr. mating. 

Mateless, (matles) a. Having no mate or companion. 
Mater, (ma'ter) [L. mother.] One of two membranes 
which cover the brain, cerebellum, and spinal cord, dis- 
tinguished as dura and pia. 

Materia, (ma-to're-a) n. [L.] Matter; substance. 
Materia medica. All substances used as curative agents 
in medicine that branch of medical science which 
treats of the nature and properties of the substances 
used for the cure of diseases. 

Material, (ma-te're-al) a. [L. materia Ha, from materia, 
matter.] Consisting of matter ; corporeal ; bodily ;— . 
important ; momentous ; more or less necessary ; hav- 
ing influence or cousecxuence ; essential; substantial; 
not formal. 

Material, (ma-ts're-al) w. Any tiling composed of mat- 
ter ; — the substance or matter from which any thing 
is made. 

Materialism, (ma-te'ro-al-izm) n. The doctrine of 
materialists ;— the tendency to give undue importance 
to material interests; devotion to the bodily nature 
and its wants. 

Materialist, (ma-to're-al-ist) n. One who denies the exist- 
ence of spiritual substances, and maintains that 
soul of man is the result of a particular organixatiou 
of matter in the body. 

Materialistic, (ma-te-re-al-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to 
materialism or materialists. 

Materialize, (marte^re-al-iz) v. t. To reduce to a. state of 
matter ; to regard as matter ; — to consider or explain 
by the laws or principles appropriate to matter^-rtb 
occupy with material instead of moral or religpous into- 
rosts:— imp. <& pp. materialized ; ppr. materializuvg* 
Materially, (ma-td're-al-le) adv. In the state of matw : 
—in its essence ; substantially in an important man- 
ner or degree ; essentially. [importance* 

Katerialneas, (ma-tS're-al-nes)>t. State of bring matem; 
Maternal, (ma-tgrinal) a. [t. anatemma, frmn nurtCT, 
mother.] Pertaining to a mother; beoominga mother; 
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HKtoimally, (xxuktsr'nal-le) adv. In a motherly manner. 
Xatemityt (ma-tgr'ne-te) n. State, ohanwter, or rela- 
tion of a mother. 

JCathematical, (math-e-mat'ik-al) a, [L. maihtmaticM, 
Q. umatJiMmatikoiy from inathema learning.] Pertain- 
ing to mathematics ; — according to the principles of 
mathematics ; theoretically precise ;->-exact ; demon- 
strable. 

Xathematioally, (math-e-mat'ik-al-le) adv. According 
to mathematical laws or principles; demonstrably; 
with mathematical certainty. 

Xathematioiaii, (math-C-ma-tish'e-au) n. One versed in 
mathematics. 

Xathematics, (math-S-maPiks) n. sing. [G. mathematike 
(so. episteme).] The science of numbers and magni- 
tudes that branch of knowledge which investigates 
the relations between different quantities or magni- 
tudes, and prescribes the methods by which unknown 
quantities are deduciblo from known or assumed quan- 
tities; usually classified as pure mathematics, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and mixed 
mathematics, astronomy, optics, dynamics, Ac. 

Vatin, (mat'iu) a. Pertaining to the moniing ; used 
in the morning. 

Matinee, (mat'in-u) w. [F., from matin.] A reception 
or mu8i(^ entertainment held in the early part of 
the day. 

Matins, (matlnz) n. [F. matin, from L. matuiinus, 
belonging to the morning.] Morning worship ; morn- 
ing prayers or songs time of morning service in the 
Bwan Catholic Church. 

Mamss, (mat'ras) n. [F. matra.^.'] A chemical vessel, 
with a tapering neck open at the top, serving tlie pur- 
poses of digestion, evaporation, Ac. 

Matrioidal, (mat-re-sid'al) a. Pertaining to matricide. 
Matricide, (mat're-sid) n. [L. nuUricida, from mater, 
mother, and ccedere, to kill, slay,] The killing or 
murder of a mother the killer or murderer of his 
mother. 

Matriculate, (ma-trik'u-lat) v.t. [L. matricula, a 
public roll or register.] To enter or admit to inemher- 
ship in a body or society, especially in a college or uni- 
versity, by enrolling the name in a register ; — imp. A 
pp. matriculated; ppr. matriculating. 

Matriculate, (ma-trik^u-lilt) n. One who is matiicxilated. 
Matriculation, (ma-trik-u-la'shun) n. Act of registering 
a name,' and admitting to membership. 

Matrimonial, (mat-re-mo'ne-al) a. Pertaining to mar- 
riage; — derived from marriage; connubial; conjugal; 
nuptial. ^ 

Matrimonially, (mat-re-mo'ne-al-le) adv. According to 
the manner or laws of maniago. 

Matrimony, (rnatTo-mun-o) n, [L. matrimonivm, from 
mater, mother.] Union of man and woman as husband 
and wife; the nuptial state ; marriage; wedlock. 
Matrix, (ma'triks) n. |L,, from mater, motlierj The 
womb ; — Whence, that which gives form or modifies any 
thing as a mould ; — the earthy or stony substance in 
which metallic ores or crystalline minerals are found. 
Matron, (ma'trun)?i. [L. matrma, from mater, mother. } 
An elderly married woman; tlie female head of a 
household ; — specifically, a nurse in a hospital. 
Matronaire, (mS.'tTiin-3j) n. The state of a matron 
the collective body of matrons. 

Matronal, (ma'trun-al) a. Pui*tainiiig or suitable to a 
matron; nave; motherly. 

Matronhood, (ma^trun-hood) n. State of a matron. 
Matronize, (ma'trun-iz) v. t. To make grave, sedate, 
or matron-like; — to act as a matron, especially in 
introducing young ladies to public assemblies ; to 
chaperone. [like or befitting a matron. 

Matronly, (ma'trun-le) a. Advanced in years; elderly;— 
Matter, (mat'er) n. [L. materia, F. inatiere, from A.-S. 
mad, product, good.] Body; substance; visible or 
tangible form;— elementary substance of which the 
earth and all living bodies are composed— usually 
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claislfi^ as solid maUn', or coherent subttaneee, as 
wood or stone ; liquid mattti', or substances having 
free motion among their parts, os water, oil, wine, Ac. ; 
aeriform matter, or elastic substances, as vapour, gas, 
Ac. ; imponderable matter, or substances destitute of 
sensible weight, as light, heat, electricity, Ac. ;— 
material the thing treated of; subject ;—affiUr; 
concern; business; — event; incident; — ^e thing 
suppoeed or intended ; importance ; significance ; mo- 
ment ; — the inducing cause of disturbance, dhSSoulty, 
disease, Ac. a short space of time ;— a small portion 
of distance ; — the subject of complaint; suit; demand ; 
—pus ; purulent discluirge fi-om an abscess. 

Mateer, (mat'gr) v. i. To be of importance ; to import ; 
to signify ;— to form pus ; to maturate : — imp. A pp. 
mattered ; ppr. mattering. 

Mattery, (mat'er-e) a. Generating pus ; punilent. 
Matting, fmat'ing) n. Mats in general or collectively ; 
mat-work ; — materials for mats ; a coarse texture 
made of straw, rushes, grass, Ac. , and used generally 
in the packing of goods. 

Mattock, (mat'uk) 71 . [A.-S. mattoc, W. 7natog.J A 

kind of pick-axe having the 

iron ends broad instead of V 

pointed. 

Mattress, (mat'-res) n. [F. 

7natelas, Go'. matratze, from m ■■ il .'jOT, 

A. -8. meatta, mat.] A bed W 

stuffed with hair, moss, or other ^ 

soft material, and quilted. 

Maturate, (mat'ii-rat) v. t. [L. ^ 

maturare, mat ora txnu, to make Maitook. 

ripe, from inatwms, ripe.] To bring to ripeness or 
maturity ; — to promote the perfect suppumtion of ; — 

V. i. To suppurate perfectly A pp, maturated j 

pjir. maturating. 

Maturation, (mat-u-ra'shun) n. Process of rijwning or 
coming te maturity; ripeness; — suppuration; the 
forming of pus. 

Mature, (ma-tur') a. [L. maturus.'] Brought by' 
natural process to completeness or perfection of 
gvow'th or devolopmont;--cc>mplotely worked out; fully 
digested ; — come to suppuration ; perfect ; completed ; 
ready. 

Mature, (ma-tur') r. t. To bring or hasten to per- 
fection or maturity ; to perfect ; to ripen to mako 
fit or ready for a special use ; — v. 1. To become ripe 
or perfect ; — to become due, as a note. 

.Maturely, (ma-tur'le) adv. In a mature manner ; with 
ripeness ; completely. [mature ; niatuiity. 

Matureness, (ma-tfir'nes) n. State or quality of being 
Maturity, (ma-tur'e-te) n. State of being mature ; ripe- 
ness ; full growth ;— termination of the period a note 
or bill of exchange h.as to run. 

Matutinal, (ma-tu-tin'al) a. [L. xnatatinalis, from mane, 
morning.] Pertaining to the morning ; early. 

Maud, (mawd) n. A wrapping plaid, or shawl mado 
of undyed wool. 

Maudlin, (mawd'lin) a. [Corrupted from Magdalen, 
who is drawn by painters with eyes swelled and red 
with weeping.] l)runk ; fuddled ; stupid ; — ^weak or 
silly, as if lialf drunk ; sickly sentimental. 

Maug^e, (maVggr) prep. [F. malp'i, L. male gi'atum, 
something not ^reeable.] In spite of ; in opposition 
to ; notwithstanding. fmer. 

Maul, (mawl) n. [L. malleus.] A heavy wooden ham- 
Maul, (mawl) v. t. To beat and bruise with a heavy 
stick or cudgel ’.—imp. A pp. mauled; ppr. mauUngf. 
Haul-stiok, (mawFstik) n. [Ger. mal&rstock, frou^ 
maler, a painter, and stock, stick.] The stick used bjr 
painters to keep the hand steady in working. 

Maunder, (mawn^dgr) v. i. [F, mendier, to beg.] . To 
mutter ; to murmur ; — ^to talk incoherently or idly, 
Maundy-Thnriday, (mawn^dJSi-therz'dSl) n. [Efig. 
maund, a basket.] The Thursday in Passion-week/ or 
next before Good Friday. 
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IfiMitIwtiii (msw-aa-IS'an) a. Pertaining to a nutiuo- 
l^Uixi; nioiLU]iii6iital. 

V^uftolenm* (maw-sS-lS^tmi) [L.] A inaguifioeiit 
tbmbg or stately sepulchral monument. 
liauTe, (mawv) n. [F. firom L, malva, mallow.] A 
beautiful purple or violet colour obtained from aniline 
and benzole. 

Itavis, (mavis) n. [F. mauvis.] The throstle or song- 
i^ush ; a native bii-d noted 
for the clearness and oom< 
pass of its notes. 

Aaw, (maw) n. [A.-S. maga, 

Qer. magen.] A stomach of . 
one of the lower animals ; in 
birds, the craw. 

VaurloBhiXmawkTsb) a. Apt 
to cause satiety or loathing ; 
nauseous; disgusting. 

Xaxillar, ^maks-iriar) a. [L. 
mazillaris, from 'unaxilla. Mavis, 

jaw-bone.) Pertaining to the jaw; properly, re- 
stricted to the upper jaw. 

ICaxim, (maks'im) n. [L. maxima (sc. S€Atcntia\ the 
greatest sentiment, projwsition, or axiom, i. <?., of the 
greatest weight.] An established principle; a con- 
densed proposition of important practical truth ; 
— aphorism ; apothegm ; adage ; proverb. 

Kaxunum, (maks'e-mum) n. [L. neuter of waxinm.% 
the greatest, superlative of magiins, great.] The gi’eat- 
est quantity or number ; the highest rate of siieed or 
working power ; the highest price or value attainable 
in a given case. 

Kay, (mil) v. [A.-S. 'inagan, to be able, Go. & Ger. 
widflfew.] An a»ixiliary verb qualifying another by 
expressing ability or competency liberty, permis- 
sion ;— contingency or liability modesty, concession, 
or a desire to soften a question or remark ; — desire or 
wish might. 

Kay, (mft) n. [A.-S. Didg, Icel. mey, Go. mart.] The 
early part of life ; — ^the flowers of the hawthorn ;— ’ 
— a young woman ; maid. [of the year. 

Kay, (ma) n. [F. tnat, L. Maia,} The fifth month 
Kay, (ma) v. i. To gather flowers on May morning. 
Kay-day, (ma'da) n. The first day of May. 

Kay-dew, (ma^du) n. Dew on May morning, with 
which young people wash thoir faces hence, Jl/ay- 
mow, vigour; freshness. 

Kay-flower, (ma'flow-gr) n. A flower that appears in 
May; in England, the hawthorn ; in New England, the 
trailing arbutus. [Epltenuris, that appears in May. 
Kay-fly, (ma'fli) n, A iieuropterous insect of the genus 
Kayor, (ma'§r) 71 . [F. mai7r., from L. major ^ greater.] 
The chief magistrate of a city or borough ; the chief 
officer of a municipal corporation. 

Kayoralty, (ma'er-al-te) n. The office of a mayor ; — the 
period of his service. 

mayoress, (maVr-es) n. The wife of a mayor. 
Kuy^queen, (ma^kw'eii) n. A young woman crowned 
with flowers as queen at the celebration of May-day. 
Kuard, (maz'ard) n. [Probably from onazer, the head 
being compared to a large goblet.] The head or skull. 
[F. TiMrise, a wild cherry.] A kind of small, black 
cherry. 

Kazarme, (maz-ar-en') n. [From Cardinal Mazarine.] 
A deep-blue colour ; — ^a mode of dressing poultry. 
Kiue, (maz) n. [A.-S. mdse, whirlpool, Icel. meis, 
winding.] A labyrinth; a place or passage full of 
windings and turnings hence, confused state or 
condition ; intricacy ; embarrassment ; — perplexity ; 
xinoertalnty ; oonflision of thought. 

Ktae, (mSiZ) v. t. To confound with intricacy ; to 
amaze ; to bewilder dt pp, mazed ; ppr. mazing. 

Kazinezi, (maz'e-nes) n. Astonishment; perplexity. 
Kuology, (maz-or^)ft. [G. mam, the breast, and 
dtuooorse.] I^t branch of zoology which treats 
of numimifeiinu 
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Kazourka, (ma-zddrka) n. A Polish national dance, 
or the music which aooompaides it. 

Kazy, (maz'e) a. Perplexed with turns and windings ; 
intricate ; confusing. 

Ke, (me) pron. pers. [A. -8. me, Ger. mich, L. me, 
mihi, G. & Sana me.] Myself ; person speaking- 
objective case of /. 

Kead, (mod) n. [A.-S. medu, Ir. meadh, Skr. madhu, 
honey, G. methu, wine.] A diink made of honey and 
water. 

Keadow, (med'o) n. [A.-S. maid, meadu, Qer. matte.} A 
tract of low or level grass land, es^cially on the 
banks of a river or other water ; — pasture or grass 
land annually mown for hay in poetry, mead. 
Keadowy, (med'o-e) a. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
consisting of meadow. 

Keagre, (me'ger) a. [A.-S. mdger, Icel. magr, L. macer,] 
Having little flesh ; thin ; lean ; — destitute of richness, 
fertility, strength, or the like ; defective in quantity 
or poor in quality ; scanty iX)or ; barren wanting 
strength of diction or affluence of imagery. 

Meagrely, (me'ger-le) aUv. In a meagre manner ; 
poorly; thinly. 

Meagreness, (m5'ger-nes) w. Quality of being meagre ; 
leanness; want of flesh ;— poorness ; barrenness; — 
scantiness. 

Meal, (mel) n. [A.-S. ?ocel, Go. A portion of 

food taken at one time ; a repast ;~a part ; a fragment. 
Meal, (mel) n. [A.-S. melu, Ger. inehl, from Go. 
nuilan, to giind in a mill.] Flour, especially of a 
coarser kind, as of oats, bai’ley, pease, &c. 

Meal, (raSl) v. t. To sprinkle with meal ; — ^to break 
into fragments and mingle. [Scot,] 

Mealiness, (mel'e-nes) 71. The quality of being mealy. 
Meal-monger, (mermung-ger) n. A x^erson who deals 
in meal : — also 7 nea (man. 

Meal-time, (mCFtim) n. The usual time of eating meals. 
Mealy, (mel'e) a. Having the qualities of meal ; soft ; 
smooth ;— dry and friable; — overspread with something 
that resembles meal. 

Mealy-mouthed, (mere-moiiTHd) a. Having a soft 
mouth ; unwilling to tell the truth in plain language. 
Mean, (men) a. [A.-S. rncene, ge^naine, L. communis,} 
Wanting rank or dignity; low in birth or station; — 
humble ; poor ; — low-minded ; btise ; ungenerous ;— of 
little value ; insignificant; — despicable ; contemptible; 
— dishonourable; disgraceful; i>altry ; penurious; 
niggar<lly. 

Mean, (men) a. [F. orioyen, from L. rnedius.} Occupy- 
ing a middle position ; intervening average ; havitig 
an intermediate value between two extremes. 

Mean, (m6n) n. Middle point, jilace, rate, or degree ; 
medium ; — intervening time ; interval ; interim ; — a 
quantity having an intermediate v^ue between 
several others of which it exj^resses the average in- 
termediate agency or instrument ; — pil. Besources ; . 
property, revenue, br the like. 

Mean, (men) v. t. [A.-S. 7)UBnan, Go. munan.} To have 
in view or contemplation ; to intend ; to design ; — to 
signify ; to indicate ; to denote; — v. i. To have a sense 
or meaning : — hnp. & pjh meant ; pp 7 \ meaning* 
Meander, (mC-an'der) 71. [L. Meeander, G. Maiandretf, 
a river in Phiygia.] A winding course ; a winding or 
turning in a passage ;— an intricate or tortuous move- 
ment ; a maze ; a labyrinth ;— in architecture, an 
ornament composed of two or more fillets interlaced ; 
a fret. 

Meander, (mo-an'der) v. t. To wind or flow round; to 
make flexuous or spiral ; — v. i. To wind or turn in a 
couise or passage ; — to be intricate ; — ^to wander in or 
about ; — imp. & pp. meandered : ppr. meandering* ^ 
Meaning, (men'ing) n. That which is meant or in- 
tended ; intent ; purpose ; aim ; object ; — that wrhich 
is signifled, whether by act or language ; signifloation; 
sense ; import. [devoid of senas. 

XeaxiingleiZt (mSn^g-lez) a. Having no meaning; 
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Xeaiitngly, imm'iag-lelfaUv, Significantly ; intendedJly ; 
with set purpose. 

Xeanly, (mSn'le) adv. In a mean manner ; in a low 
^sition ;~><iisnonouiahly and unworthily; disrespoot- 

Keaime8S,(men^ne8) ti. Quality of being mean ; want 
of bii'tli or rank ; low estate ; poorness of condition or 
droumstances lowness of mind ; want of honour or 
ennobling principles ; baseness sordidnesa ; niggard- 
liness. 

Keantime, (m€n'tim) (tdv. In the intervening time ; 
during the interval : — also meanwhile. 

Kease, (mOs) n. [Ger. maeUf from luessen, to measure, 
Go. mitan.] The number of five hundred, as a mease 
of herrings. 

Heasled, (me'zld) a. Infected with measles ; — spotted. 

Keaslee, (me'slz) n. pi. [D. mazeleu, Ger. pL, 

from maser, a si^eck, 8i>ot.] A contagious febrile 
disorder, marked by the appearance of an eruption of 
distinct rod circular spots a disease of swine ; a 
disease of fi-uit-bearing trees. 

Measly, (mez'le) a. infected with measles or eruptions. 

Measurable, (mezli'ur-a-bl) a. Capable of being mea- 
sured ; — moderate ; in small quantity or extent. 

Heasurableness, (mezh'ur-a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
measurable. 

Measurably, (mezh'iir-a-ble) adv. In a measurable 
maimer ; to a limited extent ; moderately. 

Measure, (niezh'ur) n. [F. memre, L. mcmura, from 
metiri, vnenms, to measure,] Ginieiisions of any thing 
reckoned according to some standard; — limit; allotted 
share, as of action, influence, ability, or the like ; — 
hence, moderation ; due restraint a rule by which 
any tiling is adjusted or judged ; — a vessel by which 
quantity is measured; — undeflned quantity ; extent ; 
degree ; — a grave danco, with slow and measured steps ; 
— division of the time in music -metre ; rhythm; 
hence, a foot;— an act, step, or proceeding designed for 
the accomplishment of an object ;— pi. Beds of strata. 

Measure, (mezh'ur) v. t. To take the dimensions of ; 
to ascertain the quantity or degree of; to estimate; to 
value to pass through or over in journeying; — ^to 
adjust; to proixu-tion ; — to allot or distribute by 
measure; — v. i. To have a certain length, breadtli, 
or thickness: — imp. & pp. measured ; pjir. measuring. 

Measureless, (mezh'ur-lea) a. Without mejusure ; limit- 
less; unbounded; immense; infinite; immeasurable. 

Measurement, (mezU'ur-ment) n. Act of measuring ; 
mensuration. 

Measurer, (mezh'ur-er) n. One who measures. 

Meat, (mCt) n. [A.-S. mate, mete, Go. mat.t.] Food 
iu general ; — the flesh of animals used as food ; 
spiritual food or nourishment. [meat. 

Meatless, (mStles) a. Destitute of food; having no 

Meat-offering, (met'of-er-itig) n. In the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, an offering of meat or food, in distinction 
from a drink-offering or burnt-offering. 

Meat-screen, (met'skron) n. A screen placed behind 
meat while roasting. 

Meatus, (mc-at'us) n. \L. vieare, to go.) In anaiomy, a 
natural passage or canal wider than a duct. 

Mechanic, (mS-kan'ik) n. One who works with 
machines or instruments ; a skilled workman ; arti- 
zan; operative; craftsman; onewhoconstructsmachines, 
or goods, wares, furniture, &c., with tools ; an artificer. 

Mechanical, (me-kaifik-al) a. fO. mechanikos, from 
mechanS, a machine.] Pertaining to machines or to 
the art of constructing machines -.—depending on 
mechanism or machinery;— devised and constructed 
in accordance with meclianics or the laws of motion ; 
— formed or produced by tools, engines, or machines ; 
—acting by physical force, as pressure acting with- 
out thought or design; unconscious ; — bred to machine 
or hand work; artizan; hence, vul^; servile;— fall 
of iwBouroes ; clever at expedients ; inventive. 

Keehaidcally, (me-kan'ik-al-le) adv. In a mechanical 


manner; by physical force by the laws of motion ; , 
—by contrivance or workmanwip ,*--by the force of ' 
habit ; unconsciously. 

Meohanioal-Mwers, <md-kan'ik-al-pow-Qrz) n.pL The 
lever, wheel and axle, pulley, inclined plane, wedge, 
and screw ; the six elementary instruments or modes 
of generating and directing motive power, firom which 
singly or in combination all machines are constructed. 
MeoHnioian, (mek-a-nish'e-an) n. One skilled in 
mechanics ; a machinist. 

Mechanics, (mS-kan'iks) n. sing. [G. mechanikos.l 
That science, or branch of applied mathematics, which 
treats of the laws of motion, and the action of forces 
or bodies on one another, either directly or by means 
of machineiy. 

Mechanism, (mek'an-izm) n. The construction of a 
machine : the parts of a machine taken collectively; — 
the action of a machine according to mechanicid laws. 
Mechanist, (mek'an-ist) n. A maker of machines ; one 
skilled in mechanics. [at Mechlin, in Belgium. 

Mechlin, (inekliii) n. A beautiful kind of lace— made 
Medal, (med'al)?;. [L. metal.] A coin struck 

with a device intended as a memento of any event or 
person. [medals. 

Medallio, (mc-dal'ik) a. Pertaining to a medal or to i 
Medallist, (med'al-ist) n. One skilled or curious iu. | 
medals one who has gained a medal as the reward of I 
merit. I 

Medallion, (mu-daryun) n. A large antique medal | 
or memorial coin; — any 
thing resembling in form 
KUcli a coin ; — an oval tablet 
bearing figures, heads, &c., in 
relief. 

Meddle, (med'l) v. i. [D. mid- 
delen, to mediate, from 
widdel, means, medium.] 

To have to do with ; to take 
art in ; — to touch ; to 
andle; — to act in the affaii-s 
of others officiously or intru- Medallion, 

sively: — imp. & pj). meddled; pjrr. meddling. 

Meddler, (med'ler) n. One who meddles ; a busybody. 
Meddlesome, (medfl-sum) a. Given to meddling; 
officiously intrusive. [meddlesome. 

Meddlesomeness, (med'l-sum-ncs) n. Quality of being 
Meddling (medling) n. Impertinent interiwsition ; 
olficious interference. j 

Medial, (me'do-al) tt, [L. medialis, fTommedius, mid- 
dle.] Pei-taiiiing to a mean or average. I 

Mediate, (me'do-at) a. [L. meUiatus, pp. of inediare, 
to halve.] Being betweeTi the two extremes; middle; 
intervening;— acting by means, or by an intervening 
cause or instnimcnt. 

Mediate, (m6'de-at) v.i. [L. mediare, mediatum, to 
halve, from medius, middle.] To interpose between 
paities as the equal friend of each ; to arbitrate ; to 
intercede;— V. f. To effect by mediation or interposi- 
tion ’.—imp. pp. mediated ; ppr. mediating. 

Mediately, (me'de-at-le) adv. In a mediate manner ; 
by a secondary cause. 

Mediation, (me-de-u'shuii) n. Act of mediating ; Intor- 
position ; iDterveiitioii ; — agency between parties at 
variance, with a rtew to reconcile them ; hence, en- 
treaty for another ; intercession. 

Mediator, (m6 ' do - at - ^r) n. One who mediates ; one 
who interposes between parties at variance for the 
purpose of reconciling them; hence, by way of 
eminence, Jesus Christ intercessor ; advocate; pm- 
pitiator. [tor, or to his agency or offip^x 

Mediatorial, (me-de-a-td're-al) a. Beloi^ng to a medmr 
Kedzstorship, (me'de-at'er-ship) «. The office <pf a 
mediator. 

Medicable, (medTk-a-bl) a, [L. medieahilii, from rmdir 
care, to heal.} Capable of being cured, ov he^ed* 

(med^ik-al) a. [L. medieus, ficom nysdtH,, to 






heal] Fegrtatulng to xnedidne ; ~ ten^g to cure ; 
]iie4^tua;--e4apted, or instituted to teach medical 
ecience. 

UtedioaXly, (med'ik>al-le) adv. In a medicsd manner; in 
eel^iion to the healing art; nhysioally; medicinally. 

X^dieasuentt (med'e-ka-ment) n. [L. medicamentum, 
flPOin mbdkar€i to heal.] Any thing used for healing 
diseases or wounds; a medicine; a healing application. 

Vedieate, (med'e*kat) v. U (L. medicare, medicari, pp. 
m0dieatu8, to heal.] To tincture or impregnate with 
any thing medicinal ;--to heal; to cure:— imp. & pp. 
tu^cated; ppr, medicating. 

Xedication, (med-e-ka'shun) n. Act or process of medi- 
cating;— use or application of medicine. 

Xedieative, (med'e-kat-iv) a. Tending to cure; curing. 

Hedioinal, (m6-dis'in-al) a. Having the property of 
healing or of mitigating disease; — pertaining to 
medicine. (ncr ; with medicinal qualities. 

medioinaUy, (mS-dis'in-al-le) adv. In a medicinal man- 

Kodloine, (med'e-sin) n. (L. medicina, from medieiis, 
a physician.] Any substarfee administered in the 
treatment of disease; remedy; physic; — that branch of 
sdenoe which relates to the prevention, euro, or al- 
leviation of disease. 

Xedievalt (me-de-e'val) a. fL- medius, middle, and 
avum, age.] Relating to the middle ages. 

Xediocre, (mS-de-6'k§r) a. [L. mediocris, from mediits, 
middle.] Of a middle quality ; indifferent ; ordinary ; 
commonplace. [ordinary abilities. 

Kedioore, (mS-de-6'kg.r) n. One of indifferent talents or 

Hedioority, (me-de-ok're-te) n. The quality of being 
mediocre: a moderate degree or rate; luodoration; 
tempemnee. 

Xeditate, (med'e-tat) v. t. [L. meditari, mediiatue.] 
To dwell on any thing in thought; to turn or revolve 
any subject in the mind; to contemplate ; to study — 
generally applied to religious topics ; — to havo in view; 
to intend; — v.t To plan; to contrive; to intend: — 
imp. A pp. meditated ; ppn meditating. 

Meditation, (med-e-ta'shun) n. Act of meditating; 
close or continued thought; contomplation ; reflection. 

Meditative, (med'o-tat-iv) a. Addicted to meditation; 
—expressing meditation or design. 

Mediterranean, (med-e-t§r-ra^ne-an) a, [Ij. mediterra- 
neue, from medius, middle, and teri'a, land. | Inclosed, 
or nearly inclosed, with land, as a sea ;— inland ; remote 
from the sea, as mountains. 

Medium, (me'de-um) n. [L. medium, the middle, from 
medius, middle.] That which lies in the middle; inter- 
vening body or quantity; middle place or degree; 
mean; the mean or middle term of a syllogism ;~-an 
intervening or pervading substance ; hence, instru- 
mentality of communication ; agency of transmission ; 
instrument or means by which any thing is effected ; 

—a size of paper between demy and royal. 

Medlar, (med'lar) n. [A.-S. mad, G. mespilon.] A 
kind of tree and its fruit, which is eaten only when in 
a state of decay. 

Me^ey, (medle) n. [F. 'vuiUe, from L. miscere, to 
mix,] A mixture; a jumble; a hodge-podge;— a oom- 
pesdtion >vHlch consists of detached passages from 
several different compositions. 

Medullsc, (med'iil-ar) a. [L. medullaris, from medulla, 
jniwrow.J Pertaining to marrow; — 

consisting of or resembling mar- 
row;— filled with spongy pith; 

]£&, <me-dd'sa) n. [6. Me- 
4dwia, oiiginally feminine of 
»n«Mfw,aruler.} In my thokgy, the 
chief of the Qoi^ns, who was 
fkhled to possess the power of 
turning all who looked upon her 
Into stone ^<^an animal of one of ' 
the divisions of radiates— called Medusa. 

■Iso «ea-n«t<2saikdi^ly:/Ci^ 
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Meed, (m9d)u. [A.-S. mid, G. raisthos.] That which is 
bestowed in consideration of merit; reward; recom- 
wnse. 

Meek, (mSk) a. [Icel. miHkr, mild, soft.] Not easily 
provoked or irritated;— submissive to the divine will ; 
►—gentle; mild; soft; yielding; humble. (gently. 
Meekly, (mfik'le) adv. In a meek manner; mildly; 
Meekness, (mek'nes) n. Mildness; gentleness for- 
bearance; want of resentment;— humility; resigna- 
tion ; Bubmissiveness. 

Meerschaum, (mer'shawm) n. [Qer. sea-foam.] A fine 
white clay consisting of one part each of magnesia, 
silica, and water, occurring in beds in Natolia. It 
is manufactured into tobacco-pipes. 

Meet, (met) v. t. [A.-S. rrktan, Icel. mata.] To come 
together from an opposite direction ; — ^to come upon 
face to face unexpectedly, or in any place to come in 
contact ; to join to come upon with a hostile object ; 
to encounter to befall one ; to light on ; to find ; to 
receive ; — v. i. To come together ; to approach ; to 
encounter ; to converge ; to join ; — to come together 
with hostile purpose; — to assemble together ; to con- 
gregate ; — to agree ; to harmonize ; to suffer unexpect- 
edly :— & p/>. met ; ppr. meeting. 

Meet, (met) a. [A.-S. mitan, gemiian, to meet.] 
Adapted, as to a use or purpose ; fit ; suitable ; pro- 
per; convenient. 

Meet, (met) 71 . A gathering or meeting, especially of 
huntsmen or hounds;— the place where the hunt 
meets. 

Meeting, (met'ing) n. A coming together ; an inter- 
view; — a congregation; a collection of people; a con- . 
vention; — a religious assembly; a congregation of 
dissenters conflux, as of streams ;— joining or junc- 
tion, as of lines. [worship for dissenters. 

Meeting-house, (met'ing-hous) n. A church ; a place of 
Meetly, (met'le) adv. Fitly ; suitably ; properly. 
Meetness, (mSt'nes) 71 . Mtness; suitableness; pro- 
priety. 

Megalosaurus, (meg-a-lo-sawr'us) n. [G. megas, ^eat, 
and sauros, lizard.] A gigantic saurian or lizard, 
whose fossil remains have been found in various 
places in the oolite formations. 

Megapode, (mog'a-pod) n. [G. megcLS, great, and pous, 
podos, foot.] A genus of gallinaceous birds found in 
Australia and the large islands of the East. 
Megatherium, (meg-a-the're-um) n. [L. from G. megas, 
great, and therion, beast.] An extinct and gigantic 
mammiferdus quadinped allied to tho ant-eaters and 
sloths. 

Megrim, (mB'grim) n. [F. migraine, L. hemieranium, 
G. hemi, half, and kranion, skull.] A vehement pain 
confined to one side of the head, sometimes to the 
forehead a whim ; a freak ; a humour. 

Melancholic, (mel'an-kol-ik) a. Given to melancholy ; 
depressed in spirits ; dejected ; hypochondriac ;— ex- 
pressing melancholy ; mournful. 

Melancholy, (meVan-kol-e) n. [G. melagcholia, from 
melas, black, and cholos, bile.] A gloomy state of 
mind, often a gloomy state that is of some continu- 
ance or habitual ; depression or dejection of spirits. 
Melancholy, (mel'an-kol-e) a. Depressed; dejected; 
hypochondriac ;— gloomy ; dismal, as state of mind ; — 
c^amitous ; distressing ; afflictive, as an event. 
Melange, (ma-langsh') n. [F. miler, L. misculare, to 
mix.] A mixture : a medley. 

Melee, (ma-laO n. [F. rrkler, to mix.] A fight in which 
the combatants are mingled in one confused mass; 
a hand-to-hand conflict. 

Meliorate, (meTe-or-at) v. t. [L. meliorare, melim'atum, 
from melior, better.] To make better ; to improve ; 
to ameliorate ;— v. i. To grow better & pp. 

meliorated; ppr. meliorating. 

Melioration, (me-le-or-a^shun) n. Act or operation of 
makiog better ; improvement. 

Meliphaftn, (mel-ifa-gan) n. (G. mli, hoiMy> and 


phagtin^ to eat] One of a family of ineessorial birda, i 
haTing the tongue composed of slender filaments, by 
'Which they extiaot honey firom flowers :~>also honey- 
wfiker. I 

V^iferoua, (mel-if^r-us) a. [L. mtUifer^ ftom i 
honey, and ferre, to bear. ] Producing honey. 
Kellifluenoe, (mehif ht-ens) n. A flow of sweetness, or 
a sweet, smooth flow. 

KeUiflnous, (mel*if lu>us) a. [L. mellijluus, from meZ, 
honey, and Jluere, to flow.] Flowing, as with honey ; 
smooth; sweetly flowing. 

Kellow, (mere) a, [A.-S. mtlewe, F. mol, L. mollU, G. 
waZafcos.] Soft with ripeness: riiie; — well broken 
and lying lightly, as soil not hard, coarse, or rough 
to the senses ; soft ; rich ; delicate — said of sound, 
colour, flavour, and the like well matured ; genial ; 
—jovial with liquor ; slightly intoxicated, 

SCellow, (mel'6) v. t. To make mellow ; to ripen ; to 
soften by ripeness or age ; — to pulverize r. i. To 
become soft ; to be ripened, matured, or brought to 
perfection: — imp. ^pp. mellovired; ppr. mellowing. 
Kellowness, (mel'o-iies) n. The quality of yielding 
easUy to pressure ; ripeness, as of fruit maturity ; 
smoothness from age, as of wine ; — softness of tone 
or voice. 

Helodious, (mC-lo'de-us) a. Containing melody; agree- 
able to the ear by a sweet siiccession of sounds, 
XCelodiously, (me-16'de-us-lo) adv. In a melodious 
manner; musically. [melodious, 

melodiousness, (mS-lo'de-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
Xelodist, (mel'o-dist) n. A composer or singer of 
melodies. 

Melodrama, (mel-o-dra'ma) n. [G. song, and 

draim, drama.] A dramatic performance in which 
songs are intermixed, and effect is sought by startling, 
exaggerated, or unnatural sentiment or situation. 
Melodramatic, (mel-d-dra-mat'ik) a. Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, melodrama ; done for effect merely ; 
over-strained, 

Xelodramatist, (rael-o-dram'at-ist) n. A writer or 
adapter of melodramas. 

Melody, (mel'd-de) n. [L. inelodia, G. meladia, a choral 
song, from melos, song, and ode, ode.] A rhythmical 
succession of single tones, so related together as to 
form a musical whole ; — the air or tune of a musical 
piece. 

Melon, (rael'un) n. [P. from L. mdo, G. melon, apple.] 
The fruit of a cucurbitaceous plant, — 
which is eaten raw, of various kinds,, 
native and foreign, and prized for its 
juicy, cool, and often delicate flavour- 
ed pulp. 

Melpomene, ( mel-poni'en-e ) n. [G. 

Melpomene, the songstress.] One of 
the nine muses, who presided over 


^ric poetry and tragedy. 

Melt, (melt) v. t [A.-S. meltan, Icel. Melon. 
meZZa— -the old participle molten is used only as an 
adjective.] To reduce from a solid to a liquid state 
by heat ; — ^to liquefy ; to dissolve ;--to soften to love 
or tenderness to dissipate ; to waste ; — v. i. To be- 
come liquid ; to dissolve to be softened to love, pity, 
or the like to become dissipated or weak to be 
disheartened; to faint & pp. melted; ppr. 
melting. 

Melter, (melt'er) n. One who melts. 

Melting, (melt'ing) a. Softening ; subduing. 

Melting, (melt'ing) n. Act or process of dissolving or 
llque^ng by heat ;— that which is melted ;— quantity 
melted at one time. 

Member, (mem'ber) n. [L. membrum.1 A part of an 
animal body capable of performing a distinct office ; a 
vital organ ; a limb ; — hence, a p^ of a whole ; an 
hrdepenaent cons^tuent of a body ; a part of a dis- 
eoune, or of a sentence ; a clause a subordinate 
, put of abuUdibg;— one of the penons composing a 


! society, community, or the like Bodily aj^ites 

I or desires considered as tempting or inciting to sin. 

I Membership, (memTT^r^hip) n. State of being a mem- 
i ber;— the collective body of members; community; 
society union ; association. 

Membrane, (mem'bran) n. [L. mmbrmti, from mem- 
brum, member.] A thin, extended, soft, transparent 
tissue, serving to cover some part of the body. 
Membraniferous, (mem-bran-if^Br-ns) a. [h. fmmbrano, 
membrane, and /cm, to bear.] Having or producing 
membianes. 

Membranology, (mem-bran-ors-je) n. [L. Tnewbratto, 
membxane, and G. logos, discourse, treatise.] The 
science which relates to membranes. 

Membranous, (mem'bran-us) a. Pertaining to, consist- 
ing of, or resembling membranes ; membraneous. 
Memento, (me-ment'o) n. [L. the imperative form of a 
defective verb memini, meminisse, to remember.] A 
hint or suggestion to awaken memory ; a memorial 
notice; a reminder; — a gift or token by way of re- 
membrance ; a souvenir. * 

Memoir, (mom'wor) n. [L. »nc«ioria, memory.] A 
record or written account ; especially, a record or 
history of events or transactions written from personal 
observation and recollection ; — generally plural, nar- 
rative of one’s own life ; autobiography;— narrative of 
a life founded on letters, diaries, and other personal 
memorials ; biography journals and other records 
of the proceedings of a society. 

Memorable, (mem'or-a-bl) a. [L. meinorabilis, from 
memorare, to bring to lomembrance.] Worthy to be 
remembered; — Illustrious; celebrated; signal; remai’k- 
ablo; famous. 

Memorably, (mem'or-a-blo) adv. In a manner worthy 
to be remembered ; remarkably. 

Memorandum, (mem-or-an'dum) n. [L. neuter of 
memorandus, to be remenibered.] A note or scroll to 
help the memory a brief record of a transaction 
the sketch or outline in writing of an agreement, con- 
tract, or the like. [retained in memory. 

Memorial, (me-mo're-al) a. Preservative of memory; — 
Memorial, (mC-nio're-al) n. Any thing intended to 
preserve the memory of a person, aix occurrence, or 
the like ; — memento ; monument ; — a written repre- 
sentation of facts made to a legislative or other body ; 
— address ; petition. 

Memorialist, (me-mo'iu-al-ist) n. One who writes or 
presents a memorial. 

Memorialize, (me-mb're-al-Iz) r. t. To present a memo- 
rial to ; to petition by memorial; — imp, pp, memo- 
riadized; ppr. memorializing. 

Memory, (mem'o-re) n. [L. memoria, from mmor, 
mindful, from meminuse, to remember.] The faculty 
of the mind by which it retains the knowledge 
previous though tri or events; remembrance; recol- 
lection; — the time within which past events can be 
remembered ; — remembrance of a person or event 
preserved to after-times ; — exemption from oblivion ; 
—monumental record ; reminiscence ; reflection, at- 
tention. 

Menace, (men'as) v. t. To threaten : to exhibit an ap- 
pearance of evil or danger ; — to inspire ^ith apprehen- 
sion ; — imp. «fc pp. menaced ; ppr. menacing. 

Menace, (men'as) n. [L. minacice, from minax, pro- 
jecting, threatening.] The show of a disposition or 
intention to inflict an evil ; a threat or threatening. 
Menacing, (men'Zls-ing) a. Showing or exhibiting the 
probability of evil or danger ; portentous ; threatening. 
Menacingly, (men'as-ing-le) adv. In a threatening 
manner. 

Menage, (men-azh') n. [P. a household, menager, Ww* 
manage.] Training of animals, as of horses a coP' 
lection of animals for exhibition ; a menagerie. 
Menagerie, (men-azh'a-re) «. [P. menagerie.] A place 
where anh^s are kept and trained ;— eip<ciatw, g 
oolleotion of wild or exotic animale kept for exhibits 



K m d^ v. t. [L. entendaref from mmda, spot, 

bl^tmsh.l to repair, as any thing ■that is tom, broken, ; 
defoced, decayed, or the like to alter for the better ; 
to set right ; to correct ; to restore ;-~to help to 
adranoe ; to further;— to hasten to quicken ; — v. i. 
To grow better ; to become improved : — imp. & pp. 
mended ; ppr. mending. 

IKendaoiouB, ^men<da^she>nB) a. [L. mmdar, Ijdng, 
fScom mentin, to lie.] Given to deception; lying; 
fidse. 

mendacity, (men-das'e-te) n. Disposition to deceive ; 
a habit of lying ; — a falsehood ; a lie ;— lying ; deceit ; 
untruth ; deoeitfulness ; jici-fidy ; treachery ; de- 
oeption. 

Jfender, (mend'er) n. One who mends or repairs, 
miendioanoy, (men'de-kan-se) n. Act or practice of 
begging;— beggary; poverty. 

Kenoioant, (men'de-kant) a. fL. mcMdicans, ppr. of 
mndieare, to beg, from memlicus, beggarly, l^eggar.j 
. Begging; poor ;— practising beggary. 

Henoioant, (men'de-kant) n. One who makes it his 
business to beg alms ; a beggar ; f ftpfxkdlp, one of 
the begging ftatemity of the Koniaii Catholic Church, 
mendicity, (men-dis'e-te) n. State of begging ; life 
of a beggar. 

mending, Amending) n. Act of repairing, as gamients. 
mending, (mend'iug) a. Convalescent ; recovering from 
sickness. 

menial, (m6'ne-al) a. [Norm. F. meignal, from meignee, 
mesne, family.] Pertaining to servants or domestic 
' service ; servile ; low ; mean ; — belonging to a 
retinue of servants ; performing servile office, 
menial, (me'ne-al) n. A domestic servant ;— a pernon 
of a servile character or disposition. 
menisouB, (m3-ms'kus) 71. [G. meniskos, diminutive of 
mSnS, moon.] A lens convex on one side 
and concave on the other, having the 
concavity less than the convexity, and 
shaped like the new moon. M 

menorrhagia, (men-or-il'je-a) 72. fG. men, O 

month, and rein, to flow.] J^lxcessive ^ 

menstrual discharge. M 

IKensa ct tore, (men'sa-et-to'ro). [L. from 
bed and board, j A divorce moisa et toro^ is aW 
a legal separation of man and wife, in 
respect of cohabitation and pecuni.ary lia- ^ 
bility — but difi'ers from divorce, in that jneniscus. 
the parties are not free to marry, 
menial, (men'sal) a. (L. mensis, month.] Occurring 
once in a month ; monthly. [L. inensa, table.] Be- 
longing to the table ; transacted at table, 
menses, (men'sSz) n. pi. [L. inensis, month.] The 
catamenial or menstrual discharges, 
menstrual, (men'stroO al) a. Recurring once a month ; 
monthly ; — ^pertaining to a menstruum : — in astrnno- 
|g|ay, making a complete cycle of changes in a month. 
^^^Vbnstruate, (men^struo-ilt) r. i. To discharge the 
menses :—imp. & pp. menstruated ; ppi*. menstruating, 
menstruatien, (men-strou-a'shun) n. Discharge of 
the mei tes ; — ^the state or the period of menstruating. 
Heastruous, (men'stroo-us) a. [L. 7ne7istrv.7is, from 
' memis, month.] Having the monthly flow or dis- 
charge ; — ^pertaining to the monthly flow ; catamenial. 
Jfcenstruum, (men'stroo-um) n. |L. menstruus.'\ Any 
fluid or subtilized substance which dissolves a solid 
body ; a solvent, [monsumble. 

Ilfmaarability, (mens-ur-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
mc^iirablc, (mens'ur-a-bl) a. [L. mensiirabitis, 
from memurm’e, to measiire.] Capable of being 
measured; measurable. 

Hansuration, (mens-ur-a'shun) 71. Act, process, or art 
c^measuxing : — that branch of applied geometry which 
^ves rules for finding the dimension of objects from 
certain simple data of lines and angles. 

(ment'al) a, from L. mefut, mmtiSt the 
mind.] Pertaining to the mind; intellectual. 


mentally, (ment'al-le) adv. In the mind ; intellectually; 
in idea. 

mention, (men'shun) n. [L. mentio, from vwninisse, 
to remember.] A brief notice or remark ; hint ; sug- 
gestion ; oral or written statement ; cursory or inci- 
dental allusion. 

mention, (men'shun) v. t. To speak of ; to allude to:-— 
to state, as a particular fact ; to utter incidentally ; 
to name ; to notice casually imp. & pp. mentioned; 
ppr. mentioning. 

Mentionable, (men'shun-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
mentioned. 

mentor, (men'tor) n. [From Mentor, the counsellor of 
Telemachus.] A wise and faithful counsellor or 
monitor. 

mercantile, (mer'kan-tll) a. [P. from L. 7n«rca7’i, to 
traffic.] Pertaining to merchants or merchandise; 
commercial ; trading carrying on commerce, as a 
state or community ; — engaged in trade, as a firm ; — 
noting the rules or conditions of trade, barter, or 
exchange. 

mercatoris-chart, (mer-ka'tgrz-chart) n. A chart or 
map of the earth’s surfiice upon a plane projection, 
in which the meridians and parallels of longitude and 
latitude are represented by straight lines. 

mercator’s-Bcale, (mer-ka'terz-skill) 72 . A scale adapted 
to the chart which Mercator constructed. 

Mercenarily, (mer'se-nar-e-le) adv. In a mercenary 
manner. 

Mercenariness, (mer'sO-nar-e-nes) n. Quality of being 
mercenary ; veniility ; — sordid or selfish spirit 

Mercenary, (mcr'sS-nar-e) a. [L. mcrceunHns, from 
7)ierces, waps, reward.] Acting for reward; serving 
for pay; hired hireling ; venal; moved by the greed 
of gain : actuated by mean and selfish motives ; sordid; 
— covetous ; grjisping ; griping. 

Mercenary, (mer'se-nar-e) n. One who is hired; a hire- 
ling; especially, a soldier hired into foreign service. 

Mercer, (mer'ser) n. [L. 7uerx, mercis, wares, mer- 
chandise.] One who deals in silks and woollen cloths. 

Mercery, (mer'sgr-o) n. The trado of mercers ; the 
goods in which a mercer deals. 

Merchandise, (mer'chan-dis) n. Act or business of 
trading ; trade ; traffic ; commerce ; — whatever is 
usually bought or sold in trade ; wares ; goods ; com- 
modities. 

Merchandise, (mcr'chan-cllz) v. i. To trade ; to carry 
on commerce : — wip. <fc pp. merchandised ; pp?’. mer- 
chandising. 

Merchant, (mer'chaiit) n. [L. iiutrcans, pp?\ of inercari, 
to trade, traffic.] One w^ho traffics or carries on trade, 
especially on a l.'irge scale ; a trafficker ; a trader. 

Merchant, (mer'chaiit) a. Pertaining to, or employed 
in, trade or merchandise. 

Merchantable, (mer'chaiit-a-bl) n. Fit for market; 
such as is usually sold in market ; saleable ; market- 
able. 

Merchantman, (mgrichant-man) n. A trading vessel. 

Merciful, (mer'se-fool) a. Full of mercy ; having or exer- 
cising mercy; — unwilling to give pain or to punish ; 
disposed to pity and forgive ;— compassionate ; tender ; 
humane ; kind. [ner ; tenderly. 

Mercifully, (mer'se-fOol-le) adv. In a merciful man- 

Mercifulness, (mer'se-fdol-nes) 71 , The quality of being 
merciful ; tenderness toward offenders ; readiness to 
forgive. 

Merciless, (mer'se-les) a. Destitute of mercy ;— un- 
sparing; relentless; unfeeling ; remorseless: ruthless; 


pitiless ; barbarous ; savage. 

Meroilesriy, (mgr'se-les-le) adv. In a merciless man- 
ner; cruelly. [pity. 

Meroilessneas, (mgr'se-les-nes) n. Want of mercy or 
Mercurial, (mgr-kfi're-al) a. Formed under the in- 
fluence of Mercury ; active ; sprightly ; fuU of fire ox 
vigour; — ^pertainmg to, conttuning, or consisting 
mercury or quiidtoilver. 


conl^ning, or oonsistiDg o4 
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Keronriftly (msi-ku're-al) n. A penson of an active, 
cheerful, and gay disposition;-— pi. Preparations of 
naei-cury. , 

Uerouxiiuize, (mgr-ku're-al-iz) v. t. To affect with mer- 
cury ; — ^to expose to the vapour of mercury : — imp. 1 
fy pp. merouwized; ppr. mercurializing. 

Hercurially, (mer-ku're-al-le) adv. In a moi-curial 
manner; actively. 

Mercury, (m§r'ku-re) n, [L. mercurius, the messenger 
of the gods, and the god of eloquence and of commerce.] 
A certain metal, white like silver, liquid at common 
temperatures ; quicksilver ; — a salt or jireparation of 
mercury, used as a remedial agent, as calomel, blue- 
pill, &c. ; — the planet nearest tlie sun ;— a news-boy; 
a messenger ; also, a nowsiiaper : — sprightliness ; 
vivacity, 

Mercy, (mer'se) n. [F. merci, from L. minericordia., 
pity.] Willingness to save ; clemency ; unwillingness 
to punish pity ; compassion bounty ; charity;— 

grace ; favour any act of kindness ;— discretion ; 
power of dealing with at pleasure. 

Mercy-seat, (m§rise-Bet) n. The place of mercy or for- 
giveness; the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
among the Jews. 

Mere, (mcr)a. fA.-S. mcBre, L. merua.} Unmixed: 
pure ; entire ; absolute ;“Only this, and nothing else ; 
simple ; bare. [mare.] A pool or lake. 

Mere, (mer) u. [A.-S. mere, Icel. 7)iar, allied to L. 
Merely, (raCrle) nde. Purely ; absolutely ; utterly 
simply ; barely ; solely. 

Meretricious, (mer-e-trish'e-us) <t. pLi. meirtricins, from 
met'etrix, a prostitute.] Pertaining to prostitutes; 
lustful ; — ^resembling tho arts of a harlot ; gaudily 
and deceitfully ornamental ; tawdry ; showy. 
Meretrioiousness, (mer-o-trish'e-ns-nes) n. Tho art of 
a prostitute ; deceitful alluroniont false, glaring, 
gaudy show in artistic design or work. 

Merganser, (ingr-gan'ser) n. [8p. 7nergdnsaf', L. 77ier- 
ffite, a diver, and anser, goose.] ■. ^ 

A duck having a straight, naiTow, 
and slender bill, wide at the base ' " ' 
and hooked at the tip : — (?oo.san-! 

de7\ ' 

Merge, (mgrj) v. t. [L. inergere.]' 

To cause to be swallowed up ; to 
immerse; to sink;— v. i. To be 
sunk, swallowed up, or lost:- 
imp. & pp. merged; pp?*. merg- 
ing. 

Meridian, (me-rid'e-an) n. [F. 7neridicn, from L. 7}ie- 
ridies.] Midday; noon ; — Whence, the highest jwint, as 
of success, prosperity, or the like; culmination ;— a 
great circle of the sphere passing through the poles of 
the heavens and the zenith of tho spectator; — an 
imaginary great circle on tlie surface of the earth, 
passing through the poles and any given place. 
Meridian, (me-rid'e-an) a. [L. meridianun, from 7ae- 
ridies, noon, from medium, middle, and dies, day.] 
Pertaining to tho meridian or to midday i)ertainiiig 
to the highest point or culmination. 

Meridional, (m6-rid'e-uii-al) a. [L. meridimolis, from 
meridies, midday.] Pertaining to tlio meridian ; — 
having a southern aspect ; southern ; souilierly. 
Keridionali^, (me-rid-e-un-al'e-te) n. State of being 
in the meridian ;— aspect toward the south. 

Merino, (m6-r6'n6) a. [Sp. merino.] Of, or pertaining 
to, a sheep or a breed of 
sheep, natives of Spain, hut 
now largely reared in Aus- 
tralia, prized for the superior 
fineness of its wool; — made 
of the wool of the merino 
sheep. 

Merino, (mS-re'nS) n. A thin 
fabric of merino wool for 

m* Merino. 



Merganser. 




Merit, (merit) >i. [L. 7iieritum, from vm'cre, to deserve.] 
Desert ; goodness; worth; quality of deserving honour 
or reward ; hence, claim ; right ; title value ; ex- 
cellence, as of worker performance;— reward; reoom- 
Mnse;— prize, mark, or badge of distinction. 

Merit, (mer'it) v. t. To earn by active service, or by 
any valuable performance; to be entitled to; to 
deserve; sometimes, to deserve, in a bad sense; tol^ 
incur:— imp. pp. merited; pp7\ meriting. 

Meritorious, (mgr-e-to're-us) a. Possessing merit or 
desei-t ; deserving of reward or honour. 

Meritoriously, (msr-e-to're-us-le) adv. In a meritorious 
manner. 

Heritoriousness, (mgr-e-to're-us-nes) n. The state or 
quality of being meritorious, or of deserving reward. 
Merle, (merl) n. (L. incrula.] A blackbird. 

Merlin, (ingrilin) n. [Eng. me7'le, from L. mcruia, 
black.] A species of small 
hawk, formerly much used 
in falconry. 

Merlon, (iiifT'-lon) w. [It. 

7>iC7'l.o, F. ■,i>ndo7i, allied to 
L. Tii'imis, wall.] TJiat imrt 
of a parapet which lies 
between two embrasures. 

Mermaid, (mer'inad) n. [P. 

77ier, L. 7)icrrr, the sea, and 
Eng. 777aid.] A fabled marine 
animal having the upper 
part like that of a woman, 

.and the lower like a fish. Merlon. | 

Merops, (mC'rops) n. [G., from meirciii, to divide, 
and ops, voice, i. e., having an 
articulate voice.] A genus of 
fissirostral passerine birds, called 
also bee-eaters, some of which aro 
remarkable for the brilliancy of 
their plumage. 

Merrily, (mgrie-le) adr. In a 
merry maimer ; with mirth ; 
jovially. 

Merriment, (iner'e-ment) 7i. Gayety 
w'ith laughter or noise ; noisy 
sport ; — hilarity ; frolic ; glee ; 
jollity. Merops. 

Merriness, (mer'e-nes) n. Quality of being merry ; 
merriment ; mirth. 

Merry, (mer'e) a. [A.-S. ineidt, mirig, Ir. & Gael, mear.] 
Brisk; lively; stirring; — noi.sily gay; overflowing 
with good humour and good spirits ; — clieerful ; plea- 
sant ; delightful ; jovial mirthful ; jocund ; sportive. 
Merry, (mer'e) n. [F. merise.] A variety of chen*y. 
Merry-andrew, (m?r'e-an-dr6<>) n. A buffoon ; a zany ; 
especially, one who attends a mountebank or quack 
doctor. [ing for mirth : — also merry-ineetmg. 

Merry-making, (mer'e-mak-ing) n. A festival ; a meet- 
Merry-thought, (mer'e-thawt) 71 . The forked bone of a 
fowl’s breast, which is broken in sport by two pei'sons; 
a wish-boiio. 

Mersion, (mer'shun) w. Tho act of sinking or plunging 
under water ; immersion. [meseemed. 

Meseems, (nie-semz') v. rinpm. It seems to me i—hup. 
Mesenteric, (mes • eii- tgr'ik) a. Pertaining to 
mesentery. 

Mesentery, (mes'en-ter-e) n. [G. mesenteron, from 
7Heso8, middle, and enteron, intestine.] A membrane 
in the cavity of tho abdomen which I'etains tlie in- 
testines and their appendages in a proper position. 
Mesh, (mesh) n. [A.-S. onasc, Ger. masche, W. 

The opening or space inclosed by the threads of a 
between knot and knot ; net-work. 

Mesh, (mesh) v. t. To catch in a mesh ; to insnare 
imp. & “pp. meshed ; ppr. meshing. 

Meihy, (mesh'e) a. Formed like net-work ; reticulated* 
Mesmeric, (mez-mgrilk) a. Pertskung to mesmertaub 
or being under its influence. 
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XftWOBttriim, (mez'mer-izm) n. [Fi-om Mesmer, who 
bro^ht it into notice at Vienna about 1776.] Animal 
I ma^etiexn ;-~tlie art of inducing an extraordinai^ or 
abnormal state of the nervous system, in which the 
actor claims to control the actions, and communicate 
din^tiy with the mind of the recipient, usually in a 
trance or sleep. 

Xesmerist, (mes/msr-ist) n. One who practises or be- 
lieves in mesmerism. 

Xeameiize, (mez'mgr-Iz) v. t. To bring into a state of 
mesmeric sleep :-^imp. & pp. mesmerized ; ppr. mes- 
merizing. 

Xezs, (mes) n. f A.-S. mm, Go. me.?, L. mema, a table, 
F. viets, meat, dish, Ger. inattc, curd.] A dish or a 
(jj^uantity of food prepared or set on a table at one 
time ; — a number of peraons who eat together, and for 
whom food is prepared in eonmion;— a medley; a 
mixed mass;— a quantity, as of ])rovender or grain 
given to a beast;— a situation of difficulty or perplexity, 
llsst, (mes) V. i. To eat ; to feed to eat in company; 
—to contribute to the common expense of the table or 
mess ; to club together in providing t. To suiiply 
with a mess: — imp. & /rp. messed; ppr. messing. 
Hezsage, (mes'ig) n. [F., Sp. memafie, from L. mimix, 
sent.] Any notice, word, or communication, written 
or verbal, sent from one person to another ; — hence, 
specifically, an official address or communication not 
made in person, but delivered by a messenger. 
Xessenger, (me8'en-jcr).w. (F. mesmger.} One who 
bears a message or an errand ; — a harbinger ; a fore- 
runner ; a courier an official who carries despatches 
from the secretaries of the State, both at home and 
abroad ; — a legal officer who executes summonses, 
letters of diligence, Ac., both in civil and criniinal 
matters; — a hawser wound round the capstan, and 
used for heaving in the cable. 

Xsziiah, (mes -si 'a) n. [H. 'mdsHuh, anointed, from 
mdthah, to anoint.] Christ, the anointed ; the Saviour, 
Xeiziahimip, (mes'sra-ship) n. Character, state, or 
office of the Saviour. 

Xetsianio, (mos-si-an'ik) «. Relating to the Messiah. 
Xeszias, (mes-si'as) n. The Messiah ; the Saviour. 
Kessieurs, (mes'ygrz) v. pi. [F. , pL of 'laouHiear.] Sirs ; 
gentlemen abbreviated to Messrs., and used as tlio 
plural of Mr, [the same table, 

messmate, (tnes^mat) n. One who eats ordinarily at 
Uess-room, (mea'rddm) n. Eating-room of the mess in 
barracks or in ships of war ; club-room. 

Xess-table, (nies'ta-bl) n. The table where the officers 
of a rngiment dine together. 

Xessuage, (mes'wiij) n. [Norm. F. mensonge, mcssimige, 
household, from L. manere, to abide,] A dwelling- 
house, with the adjacent buildings, and the adjoining 
lands appropriated to the use of the household a 
mauor house. 

Xeta* (met'a) n. [L.] A mark ; a goal. [G.] A prefix 
to words of Greek origin, denoting posteriority in 
time or place, mixture or union, and increase or 
augmenu [carpus. 

Xeteoarpal, (met-a-kar^pal) a. Belonging to the meta- 
Xetaoarpazy (met-a-kar'pus) n, [G. 7}i€ta, beyond, be- 
tween, and karpos, the wrist.] The part of the hand 
between the wrist and the fingers. 

Xetaehroaism, (met-ak^ron-izm) n. [G. meta, beyond, 
after, and ehrenos, time.] An error committed in 
ebronolo^ bv placing an event after ite real time, 
lietage, (m@rai) [From mete.] Measurement of 
coal ; — chaige for, or price of, measuring, 
liebiil, (met'al) n. [L. metallum, G. metallon.} A sub- 
stance having a peculiar lustre, insoluble in water, a 
good conduce of heat and electricity, and usually 
solid at ordinary temperatures ;— the effective power 
or calibre of (psm carried by a vessel of war the 
materials of wmdh glass, pottery, type, Ao. , are made ; 
— iiHm.ll or broken stoiiM used in macadamising roads. 
XetalUOf a. Pertaining to a metal or 
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metals ; consisting of, or resembling, metal ; paiiaking 
of the nature of metals. 

Metalliferous, (met-al-if'§r-us) a. [L. mctallifier, from 
meUdlura, metal, and/ciTc, to bear.] Producing metala 
Metalliform, (met-aFe-form) a. [L. nietallum, metal, 
and/m7tta, form.] Having the form of metals ; like 
metal. 

Metalline, (mct'al-in) a. Pertaining to a metal ; con- 
sisting of metal ;— impregnated with metal. 

Metallist, (met'al-ist) 71 , A worker in metals, or one 
skilled in metals. 

Metallization, (mct-al-iz-iVshun) n. The act or process 
of forming into a metal. 

Metallize, (mut'al-iz) v. t. To form into motnl : to give 
its proper metallic properties to : — iinp. A pp. metal- 
lized; ppi'. metallizing. 

Metalloid, (raet'.'il-oid) n. [G. metallon, meta], and 
eidos, form, shape.] An inflammable, iion-metallio 
lx)dy, such as sulphur, phosphoms, Ac. ; — the metallic 
base of a fixed alkali or alkaline earth. 

Metalloid, (met'al-oid) a, Liko metal; pertaining to 
the metalloids. 

Metallurgic, (met-al-ur'jik) a. Pertaining to metal- 
lurgy, or tho art of working metals. [lurgy. 

Metallurgist, (met-al-ur'jist) n. One skilled in metal- 
Metallurgy, (met'al-ur-je) n. [G. 7iietallon, metal, and 
ej'gein, to work.] The art of working metals; the ope- 
ration of oi>tuiuing metals from their ores. 
Metamorphic, (met-a-moiffik) a. Subject to change; 
changeable; vaiiable ; — pertaining to, 2)roduoed by, or 
exliibiting, changes which minerals or rocks may have 
undergone since tlieir original deposition. 
Metamorphose, (met-a-mor^f6z) v. t. To change into a 
j different form ; to transform ; to transmute:— imp. A 
i pp. metamorphosed ; ppr. metamorphosing. 
Metamorphosis, (met-a-mor'fo-sis) 71. ^netamoi'pMsis, 

G. meta, beyond, over, and onojpM, form, shape.] 
Change of form or shape ; transformation ; — a change 
in tlie form or function of a living body by a normal 
I process of growth, as in lepidoptorous insects. 

I Metaphor, (inct'a-f§r) 71 . [G. 7)ietaphoi'a, from meta, 

beyond, and p)herei7i, to carry.] A comparison or 
I similitude in fi condensed form, or conveyed in a single 
word ; a rhetoi'ical figure of speech in which mental or 
moral qualities are expressed by natural or physical 
attributes. It diffei's from simile, in that the signs 
of comparison are omitted, and the analogy is univocal 
without the addition of expletives or adjectives. 
Metaphorical, (met-a-for'ik-al) a. l*ertaining to or 
comprising a metaphor ; figurative;— not literal. 
Metaphorically, (met-a-for'ik-al-le) adv. In a meta- 
phorical mamier ; not literal. 

Metaphrase, (met'a-fruz) ?t. [G. 7ncta, beyond, over, 
and pk7’asis, a speaking.] A literal or verbal transla- 
tion, opposed to paraphrase. 

Metaphrast, (met'a-frast) 71. A literal translator. , 
Metaphrastic, (mct-a-fras'tik) a. Close, or literal, in 
translation. 

Metaphysical, (raot-a-fiz'ik-al) a. Pertaining to meta- 
physics ; — according to rules or principles of meta- 
physics;— abstract; general;— existing only in thought; 
ideal ; unreal. 

Metaphysically, (mct-a-fiz'ik-al-le) adv. In the man- 
ner of metaphysical science. 

Metaphysioian, (met-a-fiz-ish'an) n. One who is versed 
in the science of metaphysics. 

Metaphysics, (luet-a-fiz'iks) n. sing. [G. meta ta phu-' 
sika, after things which relate to external nature.] 
Ontology ; the science which investigates the origin, 
principles, and causes of living existence;— the science 
of mind, as opposed to matter ; mental, as opposed to 
physical philosophy psychology but the word is 
used in a most indefinite sense, and in popular language 
denotes abstruse and unprofitable speculation. 
Metatarsal, (met-a-tarisal) a. Belonging to the meta* 
tarsus. 
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Xetatarnui, (me1ra>tdysus) n. [G. Dmta, beyond, after, 
and' tarao$f the flat of the fboi] The middle of the 
Ibot, or part between the ankle and the toes. 

Kete, (met) v, t. [A.-S. metan, Icel. meta, allied to 
L. vietiri.) To ascertain the quantity, dimensions, or 
capacity of, by any rule or standard ; to measui’e : — 
imp. pp. meted ; ppr. meting. 

Kete, (met) n. Measure; limit; boundary— used chiefly 
in the plural. 

Vetempsyohosis, (me - tern - se - kd ' sis) n. [G. ineiemp- 
mchdsis.] The passing of the soul of a man after death 
into some other animal body ; transmigration. 

Meteor, (me'te-gr) n. [G, meteoroit, high in the air, from 
vi€ta, l^yond, and virein, to lift up.] Any pheno- 
menon or appearance in the atmosphere, as clouds, 
rain, hail, snow, «&c. \-^pecijicaUy^ a transient fiery 
or luminous body seen in the atmosphero. 

Meteoric, (mS-tC-or'ik) a. Pertaining to, or consisting 
of, meteors ; — ^proceediiig from a meteor ;— -influenced 
by the weather. 

Meteorolite, (m6-te-or'6-lit) n. [G. metfidro^, high in 
air, and lithos, stone.] A meteoric stone ; a body of 
semi-metollic matter which falls to the earth after the 
displosion of a luminous meteor. 

Meteorological, (me-te-or-6-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to 
the atmosphere and its x)henomena. 

Meteorolos^at, (me-to-or-ol'o-jist) u. A person skilled 
in meteorology. 

Meteorology, (me-te-or-ord-je) n. [G. vietedm, meteor, 
and logos, discourse.] The science which treats of the 
atmosphere and its phenomena, ijarticulaiiy in its rela- 
tion to heat and moisture. 

Meter, (met'gr) n. [Eng. mete.] One who, or that 
which, metes or measures; specijically, an instrument 
for measuring the consumption of gas ; an instrument 
for measuring the consumption of water ; — a licensed 
measurer of coals before they are delivered out for sale. 
Mete-yard, (mSt'yard) n. A yard, staif, or rod used as 
a measure : — also Diete-wand. 

Methinks, (me-thingks') v. iupers. It seems to me; it 
appears to me; 1 think:— methought. 

Metnod, (meth'ud) n. [L. methodus, G. me.ta, after, 

, and hodos, way.] Plan ; order; system suitable or 
convenient arrangement ; dispasitioii ; — regular or 
ordinary mode of transacting business ; course of pro- 
cedure ; way ; manner ; — in physics, distribution of 
-natural bodies according to their common character- 
istics ; classification ; — in logic, train of argument, or 
course of investigation in accordance with a ruling 
princMe, as of induction, deduction, exhaustion, &c. 
Methodio, (me-thod'ik) a. Arranged in convoiiiont 
order ; disposed in a just and natural manner ; sys- 
tematic ; orderly ; — finical ; precise : — also vielhodwal. 
Methodically, (me-thod'ik-al-le) adv. In a methodical 
manner. 

Methodism, (meth'ud-izm) n. The doctrines and 
worahip of the Methodists. 

Methodist, (meth'ud-ist) w. One of an ancient school 
of physicians ;— one of a sect of Christians, founded 
by John Wesley; — a person of strict piety ; one who 
lives in the exact observance of religious duties. 
Methodistio, (meth-ud-ist ik) a. Kesembling the 
Methodists; partaking of the strictness of Methodists. 
Methodisticfimy, (meth-ud-ist'ik-al-le) adv. After 
the manner of the Methodists. 

Methodize, (meth'ud-iz) v. t. To reduce to method ; to 
arrange in a convenient manner : — imp. & pp, 
metibiMized; pp)'. methodizing. 

Metonymic, (met-o-nim'ik) a. Used by way of meto- 
nymy, by putting one word for another. 
Mi^nymxo^y, (met-d-nim'ik-al-le) adv. In a metony- 
mical manner. 

Metonsrmy, (met-on'O-me) ?{. [G. )Mta, indicating 
change, and onojua, name.] A trope in udaich one word 
is put fbr another. 

Mehope, (inet'6-ps) », [G. mta, with, between, end 


hole.] The space between the triglyphs of the 
Doric ftieze. 

Metre, (met'§r) n. [A.-S. meUr, F. mttre, L. metrum, 

G. mttrotu] Bhythmical arrangement of syllables into 
verses, stanzas, strophes, &c. ; ihythm; measure; verse r 
—a French measure of length, equal to 89.070 English^ 
inches, the standard of linear measure. 

Metrical, (met'rik-al) a. [L. meti'icus, G. metrikos, 
from metro)t, measui'e.] Pertaining to measum, or 
due arrangement or combination of long and short 
syllables consisting of verses ;— employed in or ob-* 
tained by measurement. 

Metrically, (met'rik-nl-le) adv. In a metrical manner ; 
accortling to poetic measure. 

Metronome, (met'r5-ndm) n. [G. metvon, measure, and 
nomm, law, division.] An instrument to measure the 
length or time of a musical note or bar. 

Metronomy, (met-ron'6-me) n. Measurement of musical 
time by an instniment. 

Metropolis, (mo-trop'o-lis) n. [G. mUer, mother, and 
polls, city.] The mother city; the chief city or capital 
of a kingdom, state, or country. 

Metropolitan, (met-ro-iioPit-an) a. Belonging to a 
metroiiolis ; residing in the chief city ;— belonging to 
tho motlier-churob. 

Metropolitan, (met-ro-porit-an) n. A bishop of the 
mother-church ; — tho cliief bishop in a state or pro- 
vince ; an arclibishop. 

Mettle, (luet'l) n. 1 Usually derived from metal, L, 
raetallum, perhaps from W. vietlncl, Ger. mutfi, mind, 
courage.] Spirit; courage: constitutional ardour; 
excitable temperament: — substance; material essence. 
Mettled, (metTd) a. Having mettle; high-spirited; 
full of fire. 

Mettlesome, (metl-siim) a. Full of spirit; possessing 
constitutional ardour ; easily excited ; fiery, 
Mettlesomely, (metT-sum-le) adv. In a mettlesome 
manner. [mettlesome. 

Mettlesomeness, (met'l-sum-nes) 97 . State of being 
Mew, (mu) 91 . [A.-S. vuxto, Ger. 9 hcm.] A sea-fowl of 
the genus Larus; a gull. 

Mew, (n)u) v. t. [W. miw, F. muer, It. mudai'e, h. 
7nulare.] To shed or cast; to moult, as a bird its 
feathers ; — v, i. To cast the feathers ; to moult. 

Mew, (mu) v.i. [W. mewian, Ger. miauen, L. mupire.] 

To cry as a cat ; to caterwaul ; — v. t. To shut up ; to 
confine, as in a ca^e or other iuclosure; — imp. hpp. 
mewed ; pp)'. mewing. 

Mew, (mu) n. [F. mue, change of feathers, soales, 
skin, L. mutare, to change.] A cage for hawks while 
mowing ; hence, a place of confinement a place for 
horses; a stable: — generally pi. Mews, a range of 
Mew, (mu) )i. The cry of a cat. [stabling. 

Mewl, (mul) v. i. [F. miauler, It. miagolare.] To cry 
from uneasiness, as a child ; to squall;— & pp. 
mewled; mewling. 

Mezzo, (inet'zS) a. [It. fh>m L. medius, middle.} 
Middle ; mean. 

Mezzo-rilievo, (met'zo-re-le'vS) n. fit.] A middle de- 
m*ee of relief in figures between high and low relief. 
Mezzo-soprano, (met'zd-sd-prA'nd)97. [It.] A female 
voice intermediate in compass Iwtween tho soprano 
and contralto ;— a person having such a voice. ^ 

Mezzotint, (met'zd-tint) n, [It. from mezzo, middle, 
and (into, tint, from L. ti)igere, to dye.] A particular 
manner of engraving on copper in imitation of paint- 
ing in India ink. 

Miasma, (mi-az'ma) 9t. [G. miasma, defi.lement, Arot&f' 
miainein, to stain, pollute.] Infection floating in the 
air; deadly exhalation; noxious effluvia. 

Miasmal, (mi-az'mal) a. Containing miasma. 

Miasmatic, (ml-az-mat'ik) a. Pertaining to or partake 
ing of the qualities of miasma. , ' 

MIm, (mi'kiO n. [L. mica, crumb, grain, partide.} ,^ ^4 
mineral capable of being cleaved into eMio pktit w 
extreme 2t iigenmOly xaoftor Imi 





l^nt, and is used, like glass, in lanterns, and in the 
doors of stoves. 

Kieaoeotts, (mi-ka'she-us) a. Pertaining to or contain- i 
ing mica : splitting into lamina or leaves like mica. | 
Kmaelmas, (mik'el-mas) n, [Michael and mass.] The 
feast of St. Michael, a festival of the Roman Catholic 
Church, celebrated September 29tli hence, autumn. 
SCiokLe, (mik'l) a. [A.-S. micel, Icel. mikilL] Much; 
great; muokle. [Scot.] 

microcosm, (ml'krd-kozm) n. [L. micrncos^mis^ G. 
vukri'os, little, small, and kosmos, the world.] A little 
world ; a miniature society or institution ; — hence, 
man, supposed to be an epitome of the uiiivei-se or 
great world, [microcosm or little \vorld. 

liicrooosmio, (mi-kro-koz'mik) a. Pertaining to the 
Hicrography, (mi-krog'ra-fe) n. [G. mikros, small, 
little, and graphein, to write, describe.] The descrip- 
tion of microscopic objects 

ICiorometer, (mi-krom'et-gr)ji. [G. uit Am, small, little, 
and metroiii, motsure.] An instrument for measuring 
very small distances or angles. 

SEioroBCope, (rnl'kro-skdp) n. [G. mikros, small, little, 
and skopein, to view,] A mag- m 
nifying optical instrument, in J| 
the form of a tube, with two or A 
more lenses and a siieculum, i|B 

and a movable slide on which nv ! 

the objects are laid and adjustetl I 

to the focus. It is used to 
examine the stnicture or tex- W 
ture of minerals, animal bodies, 

&c., and to discern, as in a ^ 
drop of water, forms invisible 
to the naked eye. 

Hicrosoopic, (mi-krd-skop'ik) a. 

Made by the aid of a micro- j 

scope; — resembling a micro- Microscope, 
scope ; capable of seeing very minute objects ; — visible 
only by the aid of a microscope, 
microscopically, (ml - kro - skop ' i k - al -lo) ad r. By tlio 
microscope ; with minute inspection, 
miorotine, (mi 'kro -tin) a. [G. mikros, small.] Con- 
sisting of very small crystals. 

miotuntion (mik-tu-rish'uu) ??. [L. micturire.] Fre- 
ouent passing, or incontincncy, of urine, 
laid, (mid) a. [A. -8, midd, Icel. midhr, allied to L. me- 
dms.] Situated between extremes; middle; intervening, 
midday, (mid'da)a. Pertaining to noon; meridional. 
Midday, (rnid'd^) n. The middle of the day ; noon. 
Midden ^mid'den) u. A dunghill. [Scot.] 
middle, (mid'l) «. [A,-S. middel, Ger. mittel.] Equally 
distant from the extremes ; mean ; medial : mid : — 
intermediate ; intervening. Middle ages, the time in- 
tervening between the breaking up of the Western 
empire in the eighth century to the beginning of 
mo<lern civilization, in the jleforraation, revival of 
letters, invention of printing, discovery of America, 
d;c., in the fifteenth century. 

Middle, (mid'l) n. The i»omt or part equally distant 
from the extremities'; midst; centre; waist. 
Middle-i^dy (midl-ajd) a. Being about the middle of 
the 01x11118X7 age of man. [a picture. 

Kiddle-ground, (mid'l-ground) n. The central part of 
JUddle-man, (mid'l-man) w. An agent between two 
parties: a broker; especially, in Ireland, one who 
fekes land of tlie proprietors in large tracts, and then 
rents it out in small portions to the iieasantry a 
jMmm of intermediate rank. ^ 

Itiddlenioatf (mid'l-mdst) a. In the middle, or nearest 
the middle ; midmost. 

lEiddlisg, (mid;Ung) a. rA.-S. midlen.] Of middle | 
rank, etafe, size, or q^uality; moderate; mediocre; 
medium ; ordinary ;-~-al8o u^ adverbially. 

MiddHnga» (midTing:0 pl- The coarser p^ of flour. 
Midge, n, [A.-^ mygge, L. m-tma.] A very deli- 
eate fly having a short proboscis and long legs. 


' Mid-heaven, (mid'hev-n) n. The midst or middle part 
of heaven or the sky. [rounded by the land. 

Midland, (midland) a. Being in the interior; — sur- 
Kidmost, (mid'most) a. Middle; central. 

Midnight, (mid'nit) m Tlie middle of the night; twelve 
o'clock at night. [night; hence, very dark. 

Midnight, (mid 'nit) a. Being in the middle of the 
Midrib, (mid'rib) n. A continuation of the petiole, 
extending from the base to the apex of the * 
laminae of a leaf. A 

Midriff, (mid'rif) 7/. [A.-S. from wtd, /fw* 

niiddle, and hrif, bowels.] The diaphragm A )jJ\ 
or respiratory muscle which separates the 
thorax and abdomen. mmUM 

Midshipman, (mid ' ship-man) n. A kind of 
naval cadet in a sliip of wai‘. Ir 

Midships, (mid'ships) adv. In tlie middle of ll 
a ship; amidships. Midrib. 

Midst, (midst) n. [Contracted from middest, the super- 
lative of mid.\ The interior or central part; the 
middle. In the midst of, among; amid; — also, sur- 
I rounded by ; involved in ; in the thickest of : over- 
! Midst, (midst) adv. In the middle, [whelmed by. 

Midsummer, (mid'suni-er) n. The middle of summer ; 
the summer solstice. 

Midway, (inid'wii) n. The middle of the way or distance. 
Midway, (mid'wa) a. Being in the niiddle of the way 
or distance. [half way. 

Midway, (mid'wa) ndr. In the middle of the distance; 
Midwife, (n)id'wif)n. [A.-8. mid, with, and wif, woman, 
wife.] A woman that as.sist8 women in childbirth. 
Midwife, (mid'wif) v. t. 'j’o assist in childbirth ; — to pro- 
duce; — v.i. To act as, or exorcise the office of, a 
midwife. 

Midwifery, (rnid'wif-re) n. The art or practice of assist- 
ing women in childbirth ; obstetrics ; — hence, help or 
co-f»peration in producing. (the winter solstice. 

Midwinter, (mid'win-tcr) n. The middle of winter, or 
I Mien, (men) n. [P. mive.] External appearance ; air; 
look ; carriage ; bearing ; demeanour ; deportment. 
Miff, (mif) n. [Ger. m vj}\ sullenness, sulkiness, mufeut 
to be sulky.] A slight degree of resentment. 

Might, (mit) n. [A.-H. meaht, mild, from the root of 
may.] Force or power of any kind, whether of body 
or mind ; strength ; ability ; capacity ; energy. 
Mightily, (mit'e-le) adv. Powerfully ; vigorously ; for- 
cibly ; greatly ; extensively violently ; vehemently; 
— ^loudly ; earnestly e^Iec•tivel3^ 

Mightiness, (mit'e-nes) 71. Quality of being mighty ; 
power ; greatness higlincss— a title of dignity. 

Mighty, (mit'e) a. Strong ; powerful ; vigorous ; — 
valiant; bc»ld!; huge; bulky; enormous; — vast; exten- 
sive; — violent; vehement; — wonderful; astonishing; 
— forcible ; efficjicious ; — great in numbers ; populous ; 
— severe ; distressing ; — iraporhint ; momentous ; — 
eminent ; distinguished by intellect or acquirements. 
Mighty, (mit'e) adv. In a great degree ; very. 
Mignonnette, (min -yd- net') u. [F.] An annual 
flowering plant of the genus Reseda, * 

having a delicate and agreeable fra- A 
grance. 

Mi^ate, (mi'gi*at) v. t. [L. migvare, 

7 niqro.tv,m,] To change one's place of 
residence ; to pEuss from a colder to a 
wanner climate in the autumn, re- Sw 
turning again in the spring — said of j 

birds migrated; p2>r. v 
migrating. 

Miration, (ml - gra ' shun) n. Act of 
migrating. Mignonnette. 

Migratory, (mi'gra-tor-e) a. Removing from one state 
or country to another ;--regttlarly or occasionaUy re- 
moving; roving; waiideTiiig. 

Hiloh, (milsh) a. [A.-S. melc.] Giving or furnishing 


milk — ^applied only to beasts. 
M^, (mild) a, [A.-S. mild, 1 


•S. mild, icel. mildr,] Tender and 
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Mntle in temper or disposition j'—kind ; meroifal ; in- 
dulgent; — soft; gentle; soothing; pleasant; agreeable; 
—placid; calm ; tranquil; — sweet; mellow; not harsh 
or sour ; — ^moderate ; not violent or intense ; — operat- 
ing gently; lenitive; assuasive. 

3[ildew, (mil'du) n. [A.«S. mildeAw. Ger. miUtmi.y A 
thin, whitish, powdery coating, consisting of minute 
fUngi, found on various diseased or decaying sub- 
stancea 

Xildew, (mil'du) v. t. To taint with mildew ;— v. i. To 
become tainted with mildew: — imp. &pp. mildewed; 

' ppr. mildewing. 

Mudly, (mild'le) adv. In a mild manner; BofUy; 
gently; tenderly; moderately. 

Aildness, (mild'nes) n. Quality of being mild ; tender- 
ness ; clemency; — softness ; gentleness; temiwrateness; 
moderate, soothing, or pleasing shite or action. i 

Vile, (mil) n. [A.-IS. mil, from L. millia, pi. of 
mille, a thousand.] A certain measure of distance, 
being equivalent to 320 rods or 5280 feet. 

Uilesian, (mil-e'zhan) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Ireland, descended, according to legendaiy history 
from king Milosius of Spain, whose two sons conquered 
the island 1300 years before the Cliristiaii era. 

Mile-stone, (mil'ston) n, A post or stone set to mtu'k 
the distance or space of a mile. 

Milfoil, (mil'foil) n. [L, mille, thousand, and folium, 
leaf.] An herb — called also ijarroir. 

Militant, (mil'e-tant) a. [L. milUans, ppr. of mili- 
tare, to ho a soldier.] Fighting; combating; serving 
as a soldier. Church-militont, the Church on ejirth 
fighting against sin, 8atan, and the uorld, a.s distin- 
guished from the CUurch-lriumpkmit in heaven. 

Milita^, (mil 'e -tar -e) a. [L. mititarU, ivoui milea, 

militix, soldier.] Pertaining to soldiers, to arms, or 
to war warlike ; becoming a soldier. 

Milit^, (mil'e-tar-o) n. Tlie whole body of soldiers ; 
soldiery ; militia ; the army. 

Militate, (mil'e-tat) v. i. [L. militare, from miles, mili- 
tis, soldier.] To stand opposed to : to bo inconsistent 
with; to fight against: — imp. & pp. militated; 
militating. 

Militia, (mil-ish'e-a) n. fL. from miles, militis, soldier.] 

’The standing aiiny or force of a kingdom; — specifically 
in England, train-bands, or a body of citizens enrolled 
and disciplined, but not permanently serving in time 
of pe^e, and not liable to serve out of the country 
even in time of war. [the militia. 

Militia-man, (mil-ish'e-a-man) 7i. One who belongs to 

Milk, (milk) ». [A.-S. mile. Go. miluks, Icel. uiiolk.] 

A white fluid secreted by female mammals for the 
nourishment of their young; — the white juice of cer- 
tain plants ; — emulsion made by bruising seeds. 

Milk, (milk) v. t. [A.-S. mclcmi, allied to L. mulgere, 
G. amelgein.] To draw milk from by the mouth ; to 
suck ; — to draw or press with the liand from the udder, 
as of a cow, &c. ; — to supply with milk ; to add milk 
to : — imp. & pp. milked ; milking. 

M^er, (milk'er) n. One who milks ; also, one who 

^ves milk. [softness. 

MilkineM, (milk'e-nes) n. Qualities like those of milk ; 

Milkmaid, (milk'mUrl) n. A woman that milks or is 
employed in the dairy. [it to market. 

Milkman, (milk'man) n. One who sells milk or carries 

MUk-paU, (milk'pal) n. Tin vessel used in milking cows. 

Milksop, (milk'sop) n. A piece of bread sopped in milk ; 
— a soft, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 

Milk-white, (milk'liwit) a. White as milk; hence, 

S spotless. 

(milk'e) a. Relating to, or made of, milk re- 
iiig milk yielding milk soft; mild; gentle; 
timorous. Milkp U)ay, a broad, irregular, luminous 
zone in the heavens, supposed to be the blended light 
of innumerable fixed stars. 

Milly (mil) 71. [A.-S. myUu, P. moulin, L. mola, G. 

rmU.) An en^ne or machine for grinding any sub- 


stance, as grain, dsa the building with its machinery, 
where grinding or some prooeas of manu|3scturing is 
carried on ;— a printing cylinder of oojpper ;— a pugi- 
listic fight. 

Mill, (mil) V. t. To reduce to fine particles ; to grind ; 
to comminute ; — to pass through a machine or engine ; 
—to shape or finish by passing through a machine^ 
—to make a raised border or impression around the. 
edges of, or to cut fine grooves or indentations acro»* 
the edges of ; also, to stamp in a coining press ; to 
coin ; — to full, as cloth : — imp. & pp. nmled ; ppr. 
milling. 

Mill-dam, (mil'dam) n. A dam to obstruct a water- 
course and raise the water to a height sujfflcient to 
turn a mill-wheel. [on the edge, as a coin. 

Milled, (mUd) a . Fulled, as cloth ;— stamjped or grained 

Millenarian, (mil-le-nfir'e-an) a. Consisting of a thou- 
sand years ; — pertaining to the millennium. 

Millenarian, (luil-le-iuir'o-an) n. One who believes that 
Christ will pei-soiially reign on earth a thousand yeai's 
before the end of the world; chiliast: — also mM' 
lemiialist. 

Millenary, (mU'l6-nar-o) ft. [L. millenarius, containing 
a thousand.] (Consisting of a thousand. 

Millenary, (miVle-nar-e) n. The space of a thoustwul 
yeais. [nium, or to a thousand years. 

Millennial, (rnil-leu'e-al) ft. Pertaining to the millen- 

MEillennium, (mil - leu' e- urn) n. [L. miile, a thousand, 
and aimus, a year.] A thousand yearn — a word use«l 
to denote the thousand years mentioned in Revela- 
tion XX. , during which period Satan will be bound, and 
holiness become tri»im pliant throughout the world. 

Miller, (mirgr) n. One who grinds; the owner or worker 
of a gi'ist mill ; — u moth or winged insect — so calleil 

I because the wings npi)ear as if covered with white 
dust. [fish; the hull-head. 

Miller’s-thumb, (mil'erz-tlnmi) n. A small native river 

Millesimal, (mil-les'im-al) u. [L. millesimus, from 
7nille, a thousand.] Thousandth ; consisting of a thou- 
sand parts. 

Millet, (luii'et) n. [L. -milium, A.-S. -mil.] An endo- 
genous ])laut and its grain. It is a native . , 
of the East Indies, where it is largely 
used for food ; — a hardy giviss of sever^ jr||||||[ 

nEl-horse, (mil'hors) n. A liorse that turns 

Milliner, (rail'in-gr) u. [Etymology un- 
certain; said to he from Mi Inner, im- ffi|| IP 

portei- of w’ares from Milan ; perhaps from W W 

Malmiere, importer of laco (Mechlin) p| ^ 

from Malines.J A person, usually a ™ * 

W'oman, who makes and sells head-dresses. Millet, 
hats or bonnets, &c., for women. 

M^nery, (miJ'in-er-o) n. The articles made or. sold 
by milliners, as head-dresses, hats or bonnets, laces, Arc. 

Muling, (mil'ing) n. The act of grinding ; the process 
of fulling cloth ; the act of indenting coin. 

Million, (mil'yun) n. [F. from L. mille, a thousand.] 
Tlio number of ten hundred thousand, or a thousand 
thousand, written 1,000,000 ; — an indefinitely largo 
number. 

Millionaire, (mil-yun-ar') «. [F.] One whose wealth 
is counted by millions; a very rich person. 

Hillionary, (miryun-ar-e) ft. Peitaining to or oontist- 
ing of millions. 

Millionth, (mil'yunth) a. Being the last one of a 
million units ; constituting one of a million. 

Millionth, (mil'yunth) n. One of a million equal wrts. 

Mill-pond, imil'pond) n. A reservoir of water 
purpose of driving a mill-wheel. 

Mill-raoe, (mil'ras) n. The ouiTent of water that dWves 
a mill-wheel, or the canal in which it is conveyed. 

Millstone, (mil'stdu) n. A stone used for grinding grain. 

lUll-work, (mirwurk) 7i. The shafting, gearing^ i^nd 
Other driving machinery of mills. 
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XlU-mriflit, (mil'rit) n, A mecha&io who cozutruots 
the maohiHAty of milK 

Jliltt (znilt) n. f A>S. miltnL loei, miltlj The spleen ; en 
ozgasi situated in the len hyppohondrinm under the 
diaphragm. [Ger. milc/i.] The testes or spermatic 
ghmds of the male fish<-H)fteu called so/l roe >*~-the 
epenn of the male fish. [the female fish. 

(milt) V. t To impregnate, as the roe or spawn of 
ICiiaetio, (mi-met^ih) a. Apt to imitate; given to aping 
or mimicry; imitative. 

Mimio, (mim'ik) a. [G. mimilkos, from mimeisthai, to 
imitate.] Inclined to imitate or to ape ; imitative ; 
•^oonsisting of or formed in imitation. 

JChnio, (mimlk) n. One who imitates or mimics ;■ 
mean or servile imitator. 

Kimio, (mim'ik) v. t. To imitate for sport ; to ridicule 
by imitation; mock: — imp. & pp. mimicked; ppr. 
ttimioking. 

Ximioker, (mim'ik-gr) n. One who mimics ; a mimic. 
Ximioxy, (mim'ik-re) n. Act or practice of one who 
mimics. 

Himographer, (mim>og^ra*fer) n. [G. mimos, mime, and 
grai^iein, to write.] A writer of farces or burlesques. 
Ximulaa, (mim'u-lus) n. A genua of showy garden 
plants remarkable for the irritability of their stigma, 
luna, (min'a)n. [L., G. mna.] A money weight of sixty 
shekels, in Ezekiel written maneh; — a coin valued at 
al^ut sixty shillings sterling. 

Xanaoious, (min-SL'^Bhe-us) a. [L. minax, viinaeis, fi^m 
minari, to threaten.] Threatening; full of menaces. 
Xinaret, (min'a-ret) n. [A. mandrat, lamp, lantern, 
from ndra, to shine, ndr, fire.] A slender, lofty 
turret on Mohammedan mo^ues. 

XSnoe, (mins) v.t. [A. -8. minaian, from min», minor, 
weak. Go. mins, slender, slight,] To cut into very 
small pieces; to hash; — ^to diminish in speaking; to 
clip, as words or expressions to extenuate in repre- 
sentation; to suppress or retrench; — v.i. To walk 
with rfiort steps; to walk with affected nicety; — to 
speak softly or with affected nicety:— imp. & pp. 
minced ; ppr. mincing. 

Xince-pie, (mins'p!) n. A pie mode with mince meat 
and other ingredients. 

Xinoingly, (mins'ing-le) adv. In a mincing manner; 
not fully ; with affected delicacy. 

Xind, (mmd)n. [A.-S. mynd, Go. munda, memory, allied 
to £. mens, mentis, G. menoa.] The intellectual or 
rational faculty in man ; the understanding ; also, 
the entire spiritual nature ; the soul; — estate, at any 
given time, of the faculties of thinking, willing, choos- 
ing, and the like, as opinion; sentiment; judgment; 
beUef; — choice; inclination; desire; intent; purpose ; — 
courage; spirit;— memoiy; remembrance; recollection. 
Xind, (mind) v. t. To attend to ; to fix the thoughts 
on; to regard with submission; to obey; — to intend; 
to mean ; — v, i. To be inclined, or disposed to incline; 
'-^imp. h pp. minded ; ppr. minding. 

X^ded, (mind'ed) a. Disposed ; inclined. 

Xindful, fmind'fOol) a. Attentive; heedful; observant; 
bearing in mind. 

XindfuUy, (mind'f661-le) txdv. Attentively ; heedfully. 
XiadfUluest, (miud'f&Ol-nes) n. Attention; regard; 
heedfulness. 

liilidleu, (mihdles) a. Not indued with mind or intel- 
lectual j^wers; stupid; unthinking; negligent; careless. 
Xine, (min) a. orpr. [A.-S. min, Ger. mein, F. mon, 
loeL minn,] My ; belonging to me. 

XSne, (nUn) n. [F., It mina.] A subterranean cavity 
or jMUBMget upecially, a pit or excavation in the earth 
from w!l^m mineral substances are dug;— a cavity 
fflled with powder formed under a fortlfloation or other 
work, BO at to destroy it when fired;— a rich source of 
wealth or cither g^. 

Xiae, (mih) i. To dig a mine or pit in the earth;— to 
form a burrow or lodge in the earth;— v. t. [L. minare, 
to drive.} To dig awa^ the foundutdon of; to lay a 


mine under : to sap ; to undermine; hence, to ruin m 
destroy by slow degrees or secret means imp. dt pp, 
mined; ppr. mining. 

XIner, (min'er) n. One who mines ; a di^er of minea 
Xineral, (min'gr-al) n. [L. minerale, worn minera.'_ 
Any inorganic species having a definite chemical com' 
j^tlon. 

Xineral, (min'er-al) a. Pertaining to, or oonsisting of 
minerals;— impregnated with minerals. 
Xineralisation, (min - er - al - iz - a ' shun) n. Process oj 
mineraliziiig, or forming an ore by combination witl 
another substance;— act of impregnating with a mine- 
ral, as water. 

Kineralize, (minV-al-iz) “y* To make mineral ; tc 
reduce to a mineral form ; to communicate the pro- 
perties of a mineral to;— v. i. To go on an excursior 
for observing and collecting minerals : — imp. & pp, 
mineralized; ppr. mineralizing. 

Mineralizer, (min'er-al-iz-gr) 71 . A substance which 
mineralizes aiiothej*, or combines with it in an ore. 
Mineral-kingdom, (min'er-al-kiug-dum) n. The third 
^eat division of the kingdom of natui e, including alJ 
inorganic substances, asdistingiiished from animal and 
vegetable. [mineralogy. 

Xineralogical, (min - er - al - oj ' ik - al) a. Pertaining tc 
Mineralog^ist, (min-er-al'd-jist) n. One who is versed 
in the science of minerals. 

Xineralog^y, (min-er-al'6-jo) 71 . [From onineral and G. 
logos, discourse. ] I’he science which treats of the pi*o- 
perties of minerals or inorganic substances, and classi- 
fies them according to their forms and a 2 )parent pro- 
perties. 

mineral-waters, (min ' er - al - waw - terz) n. pi. Springs 
impregnated with mineral substances. 

Minerva, (min-erVa) n. [L.] In mythology, the goddess 
of wisdom, war, and the liberal arts. 

Mingle, (uiing'gl) v.t, [A.-S. mengan, inenegan, Icel. 
menga, G. mignunai.] To unite in one body, mass, or 
compound ; to blend ; to mix to join irregularly 
or promiscuously ; to confuse; — to join in relation- 
ship, intercourse, or society ; to connect ; to associate 
with ; — to debase by mixture ; to contaminate ; — v. i. 
To be mixed ; to be united with: — imp. & pp. mingled ; 
ppr. mingling. 

Mingling, (mingfgling) 71. Act of blending or mixing ; 
—union : junction. 

Miniate, (min'e-at) v. t. [L. miniare, miniahim, from 
illinium, red lead.] To paint or tinge with red lead 
or vermilion : — imp. & pp. miniated ; ppr. miniating. 
Miniature, (niin'e-a-tur) 7i. [L. minia7'e.} A painting 
in colouns ; a likeness or portrait done on ivory ; — a 
painting or other representation on a reduced scale ; 
hence, reduced scale ; greatly diminished style or fom. 
Miniature, (min'e-a-tur) a. Drawn or executed on a 
small scale. 

Minim, (min'im) 9t. [L. oninimua, the least, smallest.] 
Any thing very minute; — a single - 
drop ; — a half note equal in time to ~ 
two quarter notes or crotchets. 

Minimize, (min'im-iz) v. t. To reduce * 
to the smallest pai’t or proportion ‘ 
possible: — imp. & pp. minunized; Minim, 
ppr. minimizing. 

Mmimum, (min'e-mum) n. [L. ft'om ininhnua.] The 
least quantity assignable in a given case ; — the lowest 
price or rate ;— hence, a thing of small consequence ; 
a trifle. 

Minion, (min'yun) n. [F. mignon, from Ger. mhiKie, 
love, affection.] A favourite ; a darling ; particularly 
one who gains favours by flattery or mean adulation ; 
—a small kind of printing type, in size between brevier 
and nonpareil. [diminish, 

Minish, (min'ish) v. t. To reduce ; to weaken ; to 
Minister, (min'is-t§T) n. [L. from minus, less.] A ser- 
vant ; a subordinate ; an assistant of inferior rank 
one to ivhom a king or p^oe intrusts the direction of 
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affidrs of state ; execKitive magistrate ^>-the represen- 
tative of a sovereign or government at a foreign court; 
—one wlio serves at the altar ; the pastor of a churcli ; 
—a measeuger of God. 

Hinister, <min'is-t§r) v. t To furnish ; to afford ; to 
supply ; to administer ; — v. i. To act as a servant, 

attendant, or agent; — to afford supplies; to ^ve things 
needful imp. &pp. ministered; ppr. ministering. 
Uinisteriol, (min-is-tS're-al) a. Pertaining to ministry, 
or to the perfomisuce of service, or of executive office; 
attendant; — pertaining to the office of a minister; 
executive, ambassadorial, or sacerdotal pertaining 
to the government, 

Hinisterialist, (min-is-te're-al-ist) n. A supporter of 
ministers ; an adherent of the government. 
IGLaistezially, (min-is-tc're-al-lo) adv. In a ministerial 
manner or character. 

Hinistration, (min-is-tra'shiin) n. Act of perfonning 
service as a subordinate agent ; ministry ; agency ; — 
office of a minister ; ecclesiastical function. 

Hinistry, (min'is-tre) u-. [L. miniHleriwin.] Act of 

ministering; ministration; agency; instnimentiility; 
— the office, duties, or functions of a minister; — the 
body of ministers ; the clergy ; the ministers of state; 
— business ; employment. 

minium, (min'e-um) n. [L.] A pigment of a beautiful 
red colour ; red load. 

Kiniver, (min'iv-cr) n. An animal 
of the genus Mv stela; the ermine ; 

— wldte fur with spots of black. ’ 

Kink, (mingk) n. A c<arnivoious'sH9|H||||^- 
quadruped of the weasel tribe, 
that burrows on the side of a 
river or poxid, and affords a valu- 
able fur. Mink. 

Kumow, (min 'no) n. [Probably from F. menUy L. 
minutus, small, minute.] A 
very small fresh -water fish, of A 

several species minim ; pink. 

Minor, (mi'nor) a. [L.] Inferior 
ill bulk, degree, imi)ortance, Ac.; ^ ^ 

less ; smaller less or lower by Minnow, 
a semitone. 

Minor, (mi'nor) n, A person of either sex under ago ; 
—one not yet twenty-one years old ; — the second or 
particular proposition in a syllogism, which forms the 
predicate of the intermediate premise, and the subject 
of the conclusion; — ^a Minorite ; a Franciscan friar. 
Minoress, (ml'nor-es) n. A female who has not reached 
her majority. 

Minority, (mi-nor'e-te) n. State of being a minor, or 
under age ; — the sm^lev number ; — in parliament or 
other public assemblies, the party beaten in a vote. 
Minorsmp, (mi'nor-ship) n. Minority. 

Minotaur, (min'6-tawr) u, [G. minos and tauroa, bull.] 

A fabled monster, half man and half bull. 

Minster, (minister) n. fA,-S. minster, from L. mona.t- 
ttriuiH.J The church of a monastery, or one to whicli 
a monastery has been attached ; sometimes, a cathe- 
dral chiuuh. 

Minstrel, (min'sfcrel) «. [P. me?ietrier.] One of an 

order of men in the middle ages, who sung to the 
harp verses composed by themselves or others; a 
bard ; a singer and har])er ; an itinerant musician. 
Minstrelsy, (min'strel-se) n. The arts and occupation 
of minstrels; a number of musicians;— a collective 
body of songs or ballads. 

Hint, (mint) n. [A.-S. mynet, L. moneia, coined money.] 
The place where money is coined a place of inven- 
tion, fabrication, or prod?iction ; hence, a source of 
unlimited supply. 

Hint, (mint) v. t. To make by stamping, as money ; 
to coin ;-^to invent; to forge ; to fabricate : — imp. 
pp. minted; ppr. minting. 

Mint, (mint) u. [A.-S. minte, from L. mmtJia, 6. 
piintha.] An aromatio pla^t of yarioos species 
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producing a highly odoriferous and pungent ssneii- 
tial oil. 

Mintage, (mint'aj) n. That which is minted or coined ; 
—the dutjr paid for coining. [inventor. 

Hinter, (miut'^r) v. One who mints; a coiner;— an 
Mint-julep, (niint'jCo-lei)) n. A drink consisting of 
brandy, sugar, and pounded ice, flavoured with sprigs 
of mint. ‘ 

Mint-sauce, (mint 'saws) n. Mint chopped up wit|i 
vinegar and sugar— used as a flavourixig for lamb. 
Minuend, (min'u-end) n. [L. minuendus, to be dimi- 
nished, from minuere, to lessen.] The number from 
which another number is to be subtracted. 

Minuet, (min'u-et) n. [F. m€7iuet.] A slow, graoeftil 
dance ; — a tune or air to regulate the movements in 
the dance. 

Minus, (ini'nus) a. [L.] Less ; also, requiring to be 
subtracted ; negative — indicated by the sign ( — ), 
Minute, (nu-nut') a. [L. yuinutus, pp. of minuei'S, io 
lessen.] Very small, little, or slender ; slight atten- 
tive to s]mill things particular ; ciitical; exact; cir- 
cumstantial. 

Minute, (miii'it) 71 . [L. mbrntim, a small i>ortion, 

from inhiutus.] The sixtieth pai*t of an hour ; sixty 
seconds the sixtieth part of a degree ;— a note in 
writing to jireseivo the memory of any thing. 

Minute, (miii'it) v. t. To make a note of; to jot down : 
— unp. & pp. minuted ; ppr. minuting. [or notes. 
Minute-book, (min'it-b66k) n. A book of short hints 
Minute-glass, (luin'it-glaa) n. A glass the sand of which 
measures a minute in ninning. 

Minute-gun, (min'it-gun) n. A gun discharged every 
minute as a signal of distress or nmuiming. 
Minute-hand, (min'it-hand) n. The hand that points 
to the minutes on a clock or watch. 

Minutely, (mi-nut'le) adv. Exactly; nicely; to the 
least point or degi’oo. 

Minutely, (min'it-lc) a. Occurring every minute. 
Minuteness, (mi-nut'nes) n. Extrema smaUiiess or flne- 
ness, as of structure particularity; exactness, as of 
details closeness and nicety, as of observation. 
Minutiee, (me-nu'she-a) 7<. [L.J Trifles; things of iiw 
moment ; — the particulars or precise details of an oi&ir. 
Minx, (mingks) 72. [Contracted from minikin.] A 
port, wanton girl. [neous. 

Miny, (miii'e) a. Abounding with mines ; subtena- 
Miocene, (mi'o-sen) a. [G. meiOn, less, and kainos, new.} 
Leas recent — applied to the middle division of the ter- 
tiary strata. 

Miracle, (niir'a-kl) 71. [L. miraculum, from vnirari, to 
wonder.] A wonder ; prodigy ; any thing extraordi- 
nary or supornutural a woj k, or occurrence h^pen- 
irig out of the ordinary course of Providence, or effected 
by suspension of natural or physical laws ; a divine 
interposition ; specifically, a divine interposition in 
attestation of the mission of a pro])het or messenger 
from God, and in confirmation of the truth of his 
doctrine \—pl. The works wrought by Christ during 
his earthly mission ; — also, the gifts of healing a 
dramatic rexu'esentation exhibiting the lives of the 
saints. [supernatu7*al ; — extraordinary ; wonderM. 

Miraculous, (mir-ak'fi-lns) a. Ofthenatui'ccfamiracle.* 
Miraculously, (mir-ak'u-lua- ^ ^ 

le) adv. In a miraculous yMjL'A 

manner ; supernatiirally ; 

— by extraordinary means; 

Mirage, (me-rilzh') v. [F. 
from mirer, to look at.] 

An optical iUusion aiising ^ 

from unequal refraction, f'*'’*- 

and causing remote objects 

to be seen double, as if re- 

fleeted in a mirror, or to 

^pear as if )iUBi)ended in 
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ICbUy (mir) n. rA.-S. wyiv, Icel. wiyri.] Barth so wet 
soft as to ^deld to pressure ; deep mud. 
wo, (mir) V. t. To plunge and fix in mire ;—to soil 
oirdaub with mud:— imjj. fy pp. mired ; ppr. mirma. 
Ifii^-orow, (mir'kro) n. The pewrt or laughing pil ; 
seansrow. {vm ; the bittern. 

llire*dnw, (mir'drum) n. A bird of the genua Botau- 
Miriness, (mir'e-nes) n. State or quality of being miry. 
Mirk or jurky, (mgrk) a. [A.-S. mirc^ Icel. myrhr.} 
Dark ; murky. 

Mirror, (mir'er) ». [P. niiroir, L. mimri, to wonder.] 
A looking‘gIai» >that in which a true image may be 
seen ; a paUem ; an exemplar. 

Mirror, (mir'gr) v. t. To refleot, as in a mirror : — imp. 


& pp. mirrored ; ppr. mirroring. 

Mirw, (mfirth) n. [A.-S. mmiA.j High excitement of 
pleasurable feelings in com imiiy ; noisy gayety; merri- 
ment ; joyousness ; gladness ; I'uu ; frolic ; glee ; hila- 
rity ; festivity ; jollity. 

Mirthful, (mgrth'fool) a. Merry; jovial ; festive. 

Mirthfully, (mgrthTool-le) adiK In a mirthful manner. 

MirthfUlness, (m^rtliTdOl-nes) n. State or quality of 
being mirthftil. 

Miry, (mir'e) a. Abounding with deep mud; full of 
mire;— -consisting of mire. 

Mirza, (mer'za) n. [Per.] Tlie common style of lionour 
in Persia. When appended to a name it signifies 
prince. [misfortune ; mischance. 

Misadventura, (mis-ad-ven'tur) n. Unlucky accident; 

Misadvised, (mis-ad-vizd') a. Ill-advised ; ill-directed. 

Misallianoe, (mis-al-irans) n. Improper association; 
especially, a connection hy marriage with a person of 
inferior social station. 

Misanthrope, (mis'an-thi’op) n. [G. mhein, to hate, and 
anthrdpos, a man.] A hater of mankind. 

Misanthropic, (mis-an-tliroplk) a. Hating or having a 
dislike to mankind. 

Misanthropy, (mis-an'thro-pe) n. Hatred or dislike to 
mankind. [cation. 

Muapplioation, (mis-ap-ple-ka'shun) n. A wrong appli- 

Misapply, (mis-ap-pli') v. t. To apply wrongly or to a 
wrong purpose : — imp. & pp. misapplied ; ppr. mis- 
applying. 

Misappr^end, (mis-ap-prC-hend') t. To tiike in a 
wrong sense ; to misunderstand : — imp. & 2>p‘ misap- 
prehended; ppr. misapprehending. 

Misapprehension, (mis-ap-pre-hen'shun) n. Misunder- 
standing; erroneous notion or opinion regoi'diiig a fact 
or subject; — misconception; mistaken idea of the 
meaning, motives, or actions of another. 

Misappropriate, (mis-ap-pro'pj e-ut) r. t. To apply or 
assign to the virrong person, or for an improper puj-jjose. 

Misappropriation, (mis - ap • pro - pro - a ' shu a) n. W rong 
appropriation ;— application to a wrong person or jmr- 

J^se. (or manner. 

Misarrange, (mis-a-ranjO v. t. To i)lace in a wrong order 

Misarrangement, (mis-a-raxij'ment) n. Wrong arrange- 
ment ; — confus^ or disorderly state. 

Misbecoming, (mis-bS-kum'ing) a. Unseemly; unsuit- 
able ; indecorous. 

Miaheooaingly, (mis-be-kum^iiig-le) adv. In an unsuit- 
able or unworthy manner. (begotten. 

Mtsbeeotten, (mis-be-got'n) a . U nlawfully or irregularly 

Mishduve, (mis-be-hav') v. i. To behave ill ; to con- 
duct one's self improperly :—imp. & misbehaved ; 
misbdiavmg. 

Mubeliayioiir, (mis-bS-hav'yer) «. Improper, rude, or 
uncivil behaviour ; ill-conduct. [gion. 

Misbelief, (mis-be-lef) n. Erroneous belief ; false reli- 

Misbelievu, (mis-be-llvO v. t. To believe erroneously ; 
to doubt or question the authority or testimony of 
another. [one who holds a false religion. 

MUbeUeyeir) (mis-bS-iav'l^r) n. One who believes wrongly; 

MUcalcdia^, (mis - kaU kfi - lat) v. t. To compute or 
reckon wrongly ; — imp, & pp, misoaloulated; ppj*. 
iniioftloiiliitiiiff'e 


Misealoulation, (mia-kal-kd-ia''shun) ». Erroneous oom- 
nutation or reckoning. 

Misoall, (mis-kawT) v. t. To call by a wrong name ; 
to name improperly ; to abuse rimp. h pp. mis* 
called ; ppr. misoalUng. 

Misoarriage, (mis-k&i''ij) n. Unfortunate event of an 
undertaking ; failure premature birth ; abortion. 
Misoarry, (mis-kkrie) v. i. To fhil of the intended effect; 
— to fau to reach its destination to bring forth young 
before the proper time : — imp. it pp. misoanied; ppr. 
miscarrying. 

Hisoegenation, (mis -sS-ju-na.' shun) n. [L. mUcere, to 
mix, and gignere, to beget.] Amal^mation of races. 
Miscellaneous, (mis-sel-lri'ne-us) a. [L. miscellaneus, 
from miscere, to mix.] Mixed ; mingled ; consisting of 
several kinds. 

Miscellaneously, (mis-sel-la'iie-ns-le) adv. With mixture 
or variety ; hence, incongi-nously. 

Miscellaneousness, (mis-sel-lu'ue-us-nes) n. State of 
being miscellaneous ; composition of various kinds. 
Miscellany, (mis'el-an-e) n. [L. miscellanea, pi. neuter 
of mucella'un(s.\ A mass or mixture of various kinds ; 
a medley ; — especially, a collection of compositions on 
various subjects ; — a book of extracts ; — a series of 
volumes on different subjects. 

Mischance, (mis-chans') n. Ill luck; ill foilune.; mis- 
foi-tune ; mishap ; disaster. 

Mischief, (mis'cliif) «. [Norm. F. mes, wrong, and chef, 
head, L. caput.} Evil wrongfully or injuriously done; 
harm ; hurt ; — intentional evil ; damage or injury done 
by design; — ill consequence; vexatious att'air; — the 
cause of annoyance, trouble, or vexation. 
Mischief-maker, (mis'chif-mak*er) n. One who makes 
mischief ; instigatorof enmity or strife. 

Mischievous, (mis'chev-us) a. Making mischief ; hurt- 
ful; injurious noxious; destructive ;—incliiiod to do 
mischief ; spiteful ; malicious. 

Misohievously, (mis'chev-us-le) adv. With injury, 
hurt, or damage with evil intention or disposition ; 
maliciously. [mischievous. 

Mischievousness, (mis'chev-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
Miscibility, (inis-e-biKe-te) n. Capability of being mixed. 
Miscible, (mis'e-bl) «. [F. from L. miscere, to mix,] 
Capable of l)eing mixed. 

Misconceive, (mis-kon-Bev') v. t. or i. To have a false or 
erroneous notion or opinion of ; to form a wrong idea 
of, or put an unjust interpretation on : — imp. & pp. 
misconceived; ppr. misconceiving. 

Misconception, (mis-kon-sep'shun) n. Erroneous con- 
ception ; false opinion ; wrong notion or understand- 
ing of a thing ; misunderstanding ; mistake. 
Misconduct, (mis-kon'dukt) n. Wrong conduct ; mis- 
management ; delinquency ; offence. 

Misconduct, (mis-kon-dukt') v. t. To conduct amiss; to 
mismanage ; reflexively, to behave ill : — imp. & pp, 
misconducted ; ppr. misconducting. 

Misconjecture, (mis-kon-jekt'ur) n. A wTong conjectura 
or guess. [wrongly. 

Misconjecture, (mis-kon-jekt'ur) v. t. or i. To guess 
Misconstruction, (inis-koii-struk'shun) n. Erroneous 
construction of motives or actions ; wrong interpreta- 
tion of words. 

Misconstrue, (mia-kon'stroo) v. t. To construe wi-ongly ; 
to interpret erroneously i-^imp, & pp, misoonstrued ; 
ppr. misconstruing. 

Miscount, (mis-kount') v. t. To mistake in counting ; to 
count erroneously ;— v. i. To make a wrong reckon- 
ing & pp. miscounted ; ppr. miscounting. 

Miscount, (mis-kount') tu An erroneous counting or 
numbering. 

Miscreant, (misOerc-ant) n. [F. meereant, from Norm. 
F. mes, wrong, and creance, h. credentia, belief, from 
credere, to believe.] An infidel ; a misbeliever ; — a vile 
wretch ; an unprincipled fellow. 

Misoreate, (mis-krS-at') a. Formed unnaturally or il- 
legitimately ; deformed, 
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(mia'dS.t) A wrong date. 

Kisdate, v. t. To date erroneoiialy iHij). & 

pp. misdated; pwr. misdating. 

Kisdeed, (mi8*<ila') n. An evil deed ; a wicked action: 
fault ; offence ; trespass ; transgression. 

JCisdemeanourt (mis-de-meu'er) n. Ill behaviour ; evil 
conduct ; — mismanagement ; — any indictible offence 
less atrocious or heinous tlian felony or ciime; tres- 
pass. 

Ki^sert, (mi8-d6-z§rt') n. Ill desert ; want of merit. 
Kisdireot, (mis-de-rekt') v. t 'I’o lejul or conduct amiss : 
—to address to a wrong i^erson or place : — imj). & pp. 
misdirected ; ppr. misdirecting. 

Kisdireotion, (inis-de-rek'shun) «. Act of directing 
wongly ;~-an error of a judgo in charging the jury. 
Xisdo, (rnis-d66') r. t. To do Avrongly ; — v. L 'I’o do 
wrong; to commit a fault or crime:— misdid ; pp. 
misdone; ppr. misdoing. 

Hisdoer, (mis-d66'gr) n. One who commits a fault or 
crime ; evil-doer. [crime : an offence. 

Misdoing, (mis-doo'ing) ??. A Avrong done ; a fault or 
Misdoubt, (mis-dout') v. t. To sus^ajct ; to question ; — 
to be Biispicious or apprehensive of. 

Misdoubt, (mis-doutO Sns])icion; n]ipreheiisivofear. 
Misemploy, (mis-em-idoy') v. t. To employ to no jnir- 
pose, or to a bad purpose ; to use amiss i—imp. & pp. 
misemployed ; ppr. misemjploying. 

Misemployment, (inia-ein-pfoy'inent) h. I mpioi)er ap- 
plication, as of time or talents. 

Miser, (mi^zgr) y?. [L. w'retdied,] An extremely 

covetous person ; a niggard ; a mean follow ; a low 
wretcli. 

Miserable, (miz'er-a-bl) a. [L. mls(’vahilb, from wUer, 
wretched.] Very unhappy; wretched; — cau.sing evil 
or distress ; calamihms ; — very poor ; mean ; — very 
bare; barren, as soil; -worthless ; dospicivble. 
Miserably, (miz'cr-a-ble) 0 dr. Unhappily; calami- 

tously ; — very jxiorly or meanly ; wretchedly. 

Miserly, fmi'zer-le) «. Very covetous; sordid; avari- 
cious; niggardly; }»arsimoiiiou8 ; peuunous; stingy. 
Misery, (misf'gr-e) n. [U, miser ia, from viiser, wretched.] 
Great unhappiness ; extreme jKiin of V)ody or mind : — 
natural evils which are the cause of misery; calamity; 
misfortune ; anguish ; distress. 

Misfeasance, (mis-fe'zans) r. iNTorm. P. mes, wrong, and 
faisance, from fairc, h. J'accre, to do.] A trosi>ass ; a 
winng done. 

Misfit, (mis-fitO n. A had fit. 

Misform, (inis-fonn') r. t. To put into an ill shape 
hnp. Si pp. misformed ; ppr. misforming. 

Misfortune, (rais-for'tun) oi. Ill fortune; ill luck ; an 
evil or cross accident ; mishai) > uiisohance ; harm ; 
disaster. 

Misgive, (mis-giv') ?>. t To fill with doubt and appre- 
hension ; to deprive of confidence; to fail: — i/np. 
misgave ; pp. misgiven ; pjir. misgiving. 

Misgiving, (mis-giv'ing) n. A failing of confidence ; 
distrust; doubt. 

Misgotten, (mis-got'n) a. Unjustly obtained. 
Misgovern, (mis-guv'ern) v. t. To govern ill ; to admi- 
nister unfaithfully ; — imp. & pp. misgoverned ; ppr. 
misgoverning. 

Misgovemment, (mis-g^v'grn-ment) n. Ill adniinstra- 
tion of public or private aflairs ; — irregularity ; dis- 
order : — also written mispovermvnce. 

Misguide, (mia-gidO r. t. To direct ill ; to lead into 
error : — imp. & pp. misguided ; ppr. misguiding. 
Mishandle, (mis-han'dJ) v. t. To handle badly or inju- 
riously ; to maltreat. 

Mishap, (mls-hapO )i. Ill cliance ; accident ; misfor- 
tune; mischance; disaster. [unluckily. 

Mishappea, (mis-hap'n) v. i. To happen or befall ill or 
Mishna, (mish^na) n. [H. mishndh, reiyetition, explana- 
tion, from Sthd7idh, to repeat.] A coUection of Jewish 
traditions and explanations of Scrijptuie. 

Mndmio, (mWiiik) a. Pertaining to tbo Mjslma, 


w 

Misimprove, (mis-im-pr66v^) v. i. To use Ibr a bad 
purp^ : to abuse dt jptp, misimproved ; ppr, 
misimprovmg. [ploymeut. 

Misimprovement, (mis-im-proov^ment) n. Ill use or em- 

Misinform, (mis-in-form') v . «. To give erroneous infor- 
mation to : — imp. & pp. misinformed; ppr. misinform- 
ing. [mation; false account or intelligence. 

Misinformation, (mis-in-form-a'shun) n. Wrong infov- 

Misinterpret, (mi8-in-t§r'pret) v. t. To interpret eiTO- 
neously ; to understand or to explain amiss: — imp. & 
pp. misinterpreted ; ppr. misinterpreting. 

Misinterinetable, (mi8'in-t§r'pret-a-bl) a. Capable of 
being misinterpreted ; liable to be misunderstood. 

Misinte^retation, (mis-in-ter-pre-tri'slmu) n. A mis- 
tJiken interpretation. 

Misjudge, (mis-juj') v. t. To judge ill of r. i. To err 
in judgment ; to form false (qyinions or notions '.-—imp. 
& pp. misjudged; ppr. misjudging. 

Misjudgment, (rnis-juj'inent) n. A wrong or unjust de- 
termination. 

Mislay, (mis-la') v. t. To lay in n wrong jdace ;— to lay 
in a place not recollected; to lose; — imp. Si pp. inis- 
Imd ; ppr. misla^ng. 

Mislead, (mis-l^r) v. t. To leatl into a wrong way or 
path; to lead astray; to deceive : — imp. ds pp. misled; 
ppr. misleading. 

Mislike, (riiis-likO v. f. or /. To dislike ; to have aver- 
sion to '.—imp. & pp. misliked ; ppr. misllking. 

Mismanage, (mis-man'rij) v. i. To behave or nianage 
ill ; — V. 1. To manage ill ; to administer impro]»orly ; 
—^imp. Sl pp. mismanaged; ppr. mismanaging. 

Mismanagement, (mis-nmn'ilj-inont) n. Improper innn- 
ngement; ill conduct of affairs. 

Mismatch, (niis-macli) v.t. To match unsuitably; — 
imp. Sl pp. mismatched; ppr. mismatchmg. 

Misname, (mis-nam') r. t. To call by the wrong name : 
— imp. &pp. misnamed; ppr. misnaming. 

Misnomer, (mis-no'mer) v. [K. mes, amiss, wrong, and 
nommer, to name.] The miKiaking of the true name 
of a person ; a misnaming a wi’ung or inapplicable 
name or title. 

Misogamist, (m!-sog'a-mist) n. [G. miseiu, to hate, 
and pamos, marriage.] A hater of maiiiago. 

Misogamy, (mi-sog'a-ine) v. Hatred of marriage. ' 

Misogynist, (mi-sog'in-ist) n. [C3. misein, to hate, aiul 
fiiaiS, woman.] A woman-hater. 

Misogyny, (nu-sog'in-e) v. Hatred of tlio female sex. 

Mispersuade, (mis-per-swiiiV) v. (. To ])orsmnlc amiss. 

Mispersuasiun, (mis-per-sw.azlnin) v. A false persua- 
sion ; wrojig notion or oijinion. 

Mispickel, (mis-pik'eJXa. (Ger. mistpiickel.] Arsouicjil 
iron pyrites. 

Misplace, (mis-plas') r. t. To put in a wrf>ng place ; to 
mislay; — to place n])on an impropoi' or unworthy ob- 
ject:— iaip. Sipp. misplaced; ]>pr. misplacing. 

Misplacement, (mis-plris'ment) n. 'J’ho act of putting 
in the wi'oiig place ; the state of being misplaced. 

Mispleading, (mis-plcd'ing) n. An ori'or or mistake in 
pleading. 

Misprint, (mis-print') v. t. To mistake in printing; to 
print wrong: — imp. Si pp. misprinted; 2 ipr. mis- 
printing. (ing. 

Misprint, (mis-print') v. A mistake or error in print- 

Misprision, (mis-prizh'un)?i. [F. mtipris, contempt.] A 
neglect, or contemiit ; act of treason or felony con- 
cealment of a treasonable or felonious act without con- 
senting to it; an overt act; misdemeanour, &c. 
oversight or mistake, as of a clei’k iu writing or 
keeping a record. 

Misprize, (mis-priz') v. t. [P. meprendre, from mes, 
wrong, &nd prendre, to take, L. 'iU'eliendere.] To 
in a wrong manner ; to misapprehend to slight ; 
despise; — imp. Si pp. misprized; ppr. misprizing. 

Mispronounce, (mia-pro-nouns') v. t. To pronounce erro- 
iieously ;— v. i. To pronounce incorrectly :—imp. & pp, 
xoispronouQced; jppr, mispronouncing. 
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MItvroaiiaoiation, (mi>>i>r5<XLun-se<S'dbxui) n. Wrong 
w improper pronunciation. 

luedttoUtMn, (mis-kwd-tft'shun) n. An erroneous qno- 
tation ; act of citing incorrectly, 
liisquotei .(mi8-kw5t.') v,t To cite or adduce inoor- 
r 0 Oily &pp. misraoted; ppr. misquoting. 

Xittrate, (mis-rat') v. t. To put a wrong value on ; to 
undervalue. 

Xisread, (mis>red') v. t. To read or understand in a 
sense different from the obvious or intended moaning; 
to misinterpret wilfully, 

lEisreokon, (mis-rek'n) v. t To reckon or compute 
wrongly tnip. & pp, misreokoned ; ppr. misreckon- 
ing. [putation. 

Visreokonisgt (mis-rek'n-ing) «. An erroneous com- 
Uisrelate, (mis-re-lat') v. t. I’o relate falsely or inac- 
curately & pp. misrelated; ppr. misrelating. 

Jtiirelauon, (mis*rS-ia'shun) n. Erroneous relation or 
narration. 

Xisreport, (mis-re-port') n. An erroneous rei>ort; a 
false or incorrect account given. 

Xisrepresent, (mia-rep-re-zent') r. t. To represent falsely 
or incorrectly ; — v. i. To make an incorrect represen- 
tation & pp. misrepresented; ppr. misrepre- 

senting. 

iKisrepresentation, (mis-rep-ro-zent-a'sliun) n. Act of 
giving a false or erroneous representation ; — a false or 
incorrect account given. | 

Hisrule, (m is-rdoiO n. Disordor ; conlhsion ; insubordi- 
nation ; — unjust domination. 

iDIiss, (mis) n. [Contracted from mistress.'] Young 
woman or girl — chiefly used as a title of address pre- 
fixed to the name of an unmarried woman. 

Kiss, (mis) v. t. [A.-S. missian, Ger. missen.] To fail 
of hitting, reaching, attaining, or finding; — to <lo 
without : to forego to omit ; to pass by ; — ^to dis- 
cover the absence or omission of ; to leol the want of; 
— V. i. To fail to hit ; — to fly wide ; to miscarry to 
fail to obtain, learn, or find;— to mistake; to err: — 
imp. & pp. missed ; ppi\ missing. 

Hiss, (mis) n. Loss ; want ; felt absence ; — ^mistake ; 
error. 

Kmsal, (missal) n. [Ij. liber missalis, from missa, mass.] 
The Boman Catholic mass-book. 

Hissal, (missal) a. Of or pertaining to the Roman 
Catholic mass-book. 

Hisseeming, (mis-sern'ing) n. False appearance ; dis- 
miise. [rectly. 

Kissend, (mis-send^) v.t. To send amiss or incor- 
imsserve, (mis-serv') v. t. To serve unfaithfully : — imp. 

& pp. missenred ; ppr. misserving. 

UissAape, (mis-shap') v. t. To shape ill; to deform: — 
imp. h pp. misshaped {pp. also misshapen); ppi\ 
misshaping. 

Uissile, (mis'il) a. [L. missilis, from miitere, to send, 
to throw.] . Capable of being thrown thrown by the 
hand ; diaoharged from a military engine or gun. 
HissUe, (mis'U) n. A weapon thrown or intended to 
be thrown, as a lance, arrow, or bullet. 

Hissing, (mis'ing) a. Lost ; absent ; wanting, 

Hissicu, (mi8h'un)7i. [L. missio, from mittere, to send.] 
Act of sending or state of being sent ; commission ; — 
errand ; duty on which one is sent persons sent ; a 
delegation ; an embassy ; — a station, residence, or 
organization of missionaries. 

Xissionaxy, (mish'un-ai'-e) n. One who is sent upon a 
mission; sspecittiiy, one sent to propagate religion. 
Kiisienaxy, (mish'un-ar-e) a. Pertaining to missions. 
Kissive, (miriv) a. [L. mittere, missum, to send.] In- 
tended to be sent intended to be thrown ; missile. 
Kksive, (mislv) n. That which is sent; a message ; — 
pi. MMnes, in Soots* law, letters respecting a bar- 
gain, purobase, or lease, interchanged between two par- 
ties, one jeering and the other accepting, which con- 
stitutea a valid contract. 

Kiaip^ (iidsHq>eO To 0 |>^ iVTnng; to write or 
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utter with wrong letters : — imp. & pp. or 

misspelt; ppr. misspelling. 

Hisspelling, (mis-spering) n. A wrong siielliug ; false 
orthography. 

Misspend, (mis-spend') v. t. To spend amiss ; to squan- 
der '.—‘imp. & pp. misspent ; ppr. misspen^ng. 
Uisstate, (niis-stat' ) v. t. To state wrongly ; to give an 
erroneous account of ; to misrepresent '.—imp. h pp. 
misstated ; ppr. misstating. [ment. 

Misstatement, (niis-stat'ment) ti. An incorrect state- 
Missy, (rnis'o) a. Like a miss; girlish— used in contempt. 
Mist, (mist)u. fA.-S. mist, Icel. wiistn] Visible watery 
vapour at or near the surface of the earth ; fog ; a 
low, thill cloud dropping vaixmr ; small, thin, imper- 
ceptible rain; — that which dims or darkens; — that 
which obscures or intercepts clear vision. 

Mist, (mist) V. t. To cloud ; to cover with mist ; — v. i. 
To rain in very fine drops : — imp. & pp. misted ; ppr. 
misting. 

Mistakable, (mis-tak'’a-bl) a. Liable to be mistaken. 
Mistake, (mis-tiik') r. t. To conceive or understand 
erroneously; — to misunderstand or misapprehend ; — 
to take one person or thing for iinother ; — v. i. To eiT 
in opinion or judgment imp. & pp. mistook; pp. 
mistaken ; ppr. mistaking. 

Mistake, (mis-tak') n. An error in opinion, or judg- 
ment ; misconception ; — an error in a matter of fact or 
reckoning ; misstatement ; miscalculation ; — an error 
in conduct ; fault ; slip. [neous ; incorrect. 

Mistaken, (mis-tak'n) «. Guilty of a mistake; — erro- 
Mistakenly, (mis-tak^n-le) adi\ By mistake. 

Mister, (mis'ter) n. [Contracted from L. magister, 
oaastcr.] Sir; master — atitleof any adult male, written 
in the abbreviated form Mr. 

Mistily, (mist'e-le) adv. Darkly ; obscurely ; vaguely. 
Mistime, (mis-tim') v. t. To time wrongly ; to neglect 
the proper time :—imp. & pp. mistimed ; j>pr. mis- 
timing. 

Mistiness, (mist'e-nes) n. A state of being misty. 
Mistitle, (mis-ti'tl) v. t. To call by a wrong title or name. 
Mistletoe, (mizT-to) n. [A.-B. misteltd, D. mistelboom.] 
A iiarasiiic ever^een plant of 
the genus Viscum, bearing small n ^ ^ Aa 

yellow green flowers, and white Bn ^ n\|| 

glutinous berries. It was used V|f 

in religious services, particularly 
by the Druids. A J 

Mistle-bird, (mizl-berd) n. [Ger. 'A UK 

mistel.] A species of thrush said ^ 
to feed on the mistletoe berry, j/ 

and to propagate the plant by | 

dropping the seed: — also mmei | 

or mistel-thrush. ^ 

Mistranslate, (mis-trans-lat') r. t. ^ 

To translate erroneously '.—imp. Mistletoe. 

& pp. mistranslated ; ppr. mistranslating. 
Mistranslation, ( iHis-tranS'in.'shun ) n. An erroneous 
translation ; incorrect version. 

Mistress, (mis'tros) n. [O. Eng. maistress, L. magistra, 
feminine of magister,] A woman who exercises autho- 
rity; the female head of a family, a school, &c. a 
sovereign; — a woman well skilled in any thing; — a 
beloved object; a sweetheart; — a paramom’; a concu- 
bine; — madam— a title or term of address, pronounced 
Mis'us, and written Mrs. 

Mistrial, (mis-tri'al) n. A false or erroneous trial. 
Mistrust, (mis-trustO ?i. Want of confidence or trust ; 
suspicion. 

Mis^st, (mis-trust') v. t To regard with jealousy or 
suspicion ; to suspect ; to doubt ; — whence, to anticipate 
as near or likely to occur ; to surmise :—imp. & pp, 
mistrusted; ppr. mistnisting. [confidence. 

Mistrustful, (mis-trust'fcol) a. Suspicious ; wanting 
Mistrustfully, (mis-trustTCdl-le) adv. With suspicion 
or doubt. [doubt. 

(mia-tmst'fOol-ncs} a. 


Xiitaaei (mis-tfinO t. To tune wrong or erroneonfllv ; 
to :^ut out of tune ii pp, miatoned} ppr* odui- 

ttining* 

Kuty, (mist'e) o. Overspread with mist obscured as 
if by mist ; cloudy; dim. 

Ifisunderstandt (mis-un-der-standOv. t. To misconceive; 
to mistake ; to take in a wrong sense '.-—imp. & pp, 
miaunderstood ; ppr. misunderstanding, 
Kiaunderatanding, (mi8>un-d§r-stand'ing) n. Mistake 
of meaning ; error ; misconception -disagreement ; 
diffbrence; slight quarrel. 

Xiausage, (mis-dz'aj) n. Ill usage ; abuse. 

Misuse, (mis-uzO v. t. To use improperly ;--to treat ill; 
to abuse ; misemploy ; misapply : — i’nip. & pp. mis- 
used; ppr. misusing. 

Misuse, (mis-us') n. Improper use; employment to a 
bad purpose ; abuse, as or time or talents ; — evil or 
cruel treatment. 

Miswrought, (mis'rawt) a. Badly constructed used 
or wrought improperly. 

Misyoke, (mis-yOk') v. t. To yoke or join improperly : 
— imp. & pp. misyoked; ppr. misyoking. 

Mite, (mit) n. [A.-S. mtte^ L. mita.] Any thing very 
small ; a minute spider having jaws which distinguish 
it from the ticks ; — a very small coin. 

Mitiguble, (mit'e-ga-bl) a. Capable of being alleviated. 
Mitigant, (mit'e-gant) a. [L. mitigans, ppr. of miti- 
ffdre.] Tending to mitigate; lenitive ; easing, as pmn. 
Mitigate, (mit'e-gat) v. t. [L. mitigare, from 
mild, soft.] To alleviate, as suffering to make loss 
rigorous; to soften in severity or harshness; to temper; 
—to render more tolerable ; — to reduce in amount as 
a penalty; allay; calm; appease; subdue; — imp. hpp. 
mitigated ; ppr, mitigating. 

Mitig;ation, (mit-e-ga'shuu) n. Act of mitigating; alle- 
viation; abatement; relief. 

Mitre, (mi'ter) n. fL, mitra^ G. mitral head-band, tur- 
ban.] An "ornamental cap cleft at the top, worn hy 
bishops, cardinals, drc. ; hence, the dignity of a bishop, 
abbot, &o. ; — the joint formed by the ends of two pieces, 
as of moulding, each cut off at an angle of 45^, and 
matcliing together so as to form a right angle. 

Mitre, (mi'ter) v. i. To meet and match together, as 
two pieces’ of moulding at a right angle; — v.t. To 
adorn with a mitre; — ^to unite at an angle of 45* : — imp. 
ds pp. mitred; ppr. mitring. 

Mitie-wheels, (mi'tgr-hwelz) n. pi. A pair of bevel 
wheels, of equal diameter, working 
into each other, usually at right ' 

angles, and serving to transfer mo- 
tion from one plane to another. 

Mitten, (mit'n) n. [Ir. & Gael. 
mutariy P. mitaine.l A winter 
glove; a cover for the hand with- 
out divisions for the fingers ; — a 
worsted covering for the wrist: — 
also mitt. ijr 

Mittimus, (mit'e-mus) n. [L., wa ■ 

send, from mittere, to send,] A Iw’w 
warrant of commitment to prison. Mitre-whoela. 
Mitu, (mi'tu) n. A bird of the turkey siiecies, found 
in South America. 

Mity, (mit'e) a. Having or abounding with mites. 
Miz,(miks)v. t. fA.-S. miscan, Ger. mischen, L. misccre^ 
mixtv>m.} To unite; to blend in a mass; to produce by 
the wbftking or stirring together of different ingxe- 
dients ; — ^to mingle ; to conhise ; — to unite with in 
company ; to join ; to associate ; — v. i. To become 
united or blended promiscuously ;~to be joined ; to 
associate imp. &pp. mixed; ppi*. mixing. 

MixaUe, (xxdks'a-bl) a. Capable of being mixed. 

Mixed, (mikst) a. United ; confused ; various ; hetero- 
geneous ; not pure. 

Mixedly, (miks'ed-le) adv. In a mixed or confhsed 
manner. 

Mixtittnenry (miks-te-li^'^) a. p:^, mixtut, mini^ed, 


and Umo, line.] Consisting of lines partly straight, 
partly curved. 

Mixture, (miks'tOr) n. [L. mixtura, teem mineere, te 
mix.] Art of mixing, or state of being mixed that 
which is mixed or mingled. 

Mizzen, a, [It. mezzano, middle, from mezzo, 

middle, half.] Hindmost ; nearest the stem. 

Mizzen, (miz'n) tu The hindmost of the fore and aft 
sailsof a vessm; the spanker soil. 

Mizzen-mast, (miz'n-mast) n. The aftermost mast in a h 
three-masted vessel. 

Mizzle, (miz'l) v. i. [Eng. miet] To rain small or in 
very fine drops ; — to vanish, as rising mist hence, to 
steal or slip away; to depart : — also written mistle and 
mule: — imp. & pp. mizzled; ppr. nuzzling. 

Mizzle, (miz'l) n. Mist ; fine rain. 

Mnemonic, (n6-mon'ik) a. [G. mnHionihos, from 
mnenie, memory.] Assisting the memory. 

Mnemonics, (ne-mon'iks) n. sing. A system of precepts 
and rules intended to assist the memory. 

Moan, (mon) v. t. [A.-S. moBnan, to moan.] To bewail 
with an audible voice ; to lament ; to deplore ; — v. i. 

To make a low, doll sound of grief or pam ; to moke 
lamentation : — hnp. & pp. moaned ; ppr. moaning. 

Moan, (mon) n. A low, faint, wailing sound ; specifi- 
cally, a low groan or audible expression of pain, suffer- 
ing, or grief. 

Moanful, (mon 'f 661) a. Expressing sorrow ; lamenta- 
ble. [tion. 

MoanfuUy, (mon'f661-le) adv. With giief and lamenta- 

Moat, (mot) n. [P. motte, hill, dike, bank, L. mota.} A 
deep trench round the rampart of a castle or other 
fortified place ; a ditch. 

Moat, (mot) v. 1. To surround with a ditch for defence. 

Mob, (mob) n. [L. mobile vulgus, the movable common 
people.] A crowd or throng;— a gathering or coi»- 
course of people — often with the sense of unlawful, 
disorderly, or riotous;— the populace; rabble. 

Mob, (mob) v. t. To attack in a disorderly crowd ; to 
hustle or jostle ; to follow with a crowd -imp. & pp, 
mobbed ; ppr. mobbing. 

Mobbish, (mob'ish) a. Like a mob; tumultuous; 
vulgar. 

Mobile, (moTbil) a. [L. mobilis, from movere, to move.] 
Caimble of being moved, aroused, or excited. 

Mobility, (mo-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being mobile ; sus- 
ceptibility of being moved, excited, &o ; — activity; — 
inconstancy ; fickleness. 

Mobilization, (mob-il-iz-S.'Bhun) ii. The calling into 
active service of troops not previously on the war 
establishment. 

Mobilize, (mob'il-iz) v. t. To call into active service- 
applied to troops not previously on the war establish- 
ment : — imp. & pp. mobilized; ppr. mobilizing. 

Mobocracy, (mob-ok'ra-se) n. [Eng. mob and G. hratein, 
to rule.] Buie or ascen^ncy of the mob. 

Moccasin, (mok 'a- sin) n. [An Indian word.] A shoe 
or cover for the foot made of deer-skin or other soft 
leather, without a sole. 

Mock, (mok) v. t. [F. moquer, W. moeiau, G. mokastkai, 
from mokos, buffoon, scorner.] To deride; to laugh at; 
to ridicule; — to mimic; to imitate in contempt;— to 
elude ; to disappoint to tantalize ; to fool;— r. i. To 
make sport; to speak jestingly; to jeer;— imp, &pp. 
mocked; ppr. mocking. 

Mock, (mok) n. Ridicule ; derision ; sneer ; mockery. 

Mock, (mok) a. Imitating reality, but not real; false; 
counterfeit ; assumed. 

Mocker, (mok^gr) n. One who mockz; a scorner; a 
scoffer. 

Mockery, (mok'gr-e) Apt of mocking or deridin 
derision; ridicule; — contemjptuous treatment, espM-^^ 
ally of sacred per^ns or things ; scorning or scomw ; 
—an object of sport ; a subject of laughter a nuse 
show of efoyt ; counterfeit action or pjofeMdou ; wh 
peption, 
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Xbokiaf-birdf (mok'ing-b$rd) n. A singing-bird of 
North Axnerloa remarkable for its ' 

^CEact imitations of the notes of 
other birds. 

Xetldngly, (mok'ing-le) adv. In 
contempt; with derision. 

Xodal, (mdd'al) a. Relating to the 
mode or form; formal: consist- 
ing in form only ; not essential 
or substantial. 

llddalily, (mdd-al'e-te) n. Quality 
of being modal, or bmng in form 
only. 

Kode, (m 5 d) n. [F. mode, L. mo- 
du9f measure, L. metiri, to moa- Mocking-bird, 
sure.] Manner of existing ; form ; make ; — condition 
of existence ; state ; quality ; — manner of acting ; 
method; plan; way continued maimer; custom; 
fsshiou ; style; — difference in maimer ; gradation ; de- 
gree ; mood. 

Model, (mod'el) n. [L. moduhis, diminutive of modwt.l 
A smi^ pattern; a miniature form or likeness; — a 
representation on a reduced sciile of a machine, struc- 
ture, ship, Ac. ; — a mould : a form to give shape to 
castings; — copy, as of a statue or bust ; a fac-similo ; 
— any thing to be imitated ; a pattern ; an example; — 
a standard of comiiarison ; a high embodiment of 
worth or excellence. 

Model, (mod'el) v, t. To plan or form after a pattern ; 
to form in model, or projiose a model for; — v. i. To 
make a pattern from which some work is to be oxe- 
outedr—imp. A pj). modelled ; ;)7;r. modelling. 
Modeller, (mod'el-§r)?i. One who models; a professed or 
skilful worker in plastic art. 

Modelling, (mod'el-ing) n. The act or art of making a 
model from which a work of art is to ho executed. 
Moderate, (mod'er-at) a. [L. viodej'atus, pp. of 7 )i ode- 
rare,] Limited ; restrained; kept within due bounds; 
— temperate ; not indulging ; — frugal ; inexpensive ; — 
holding a mean or middle idace ; — not hot in temjMjr ; 
equable; — not extreme in opinion; reason.ablo ; —not 
violent or excessive, as wind, cold, Ac. ; — not swift, 
as pace;— medium; average, ns abilities; mediocre; 
ordinary. 

Moderate, (mod'§r-at) v. t. [L. moderare, moderatum, 
from «w>dw«,] To restrain from excess of any kind ; to 
keep within bounds ; to lessen ; to allay ; to repress ; 
to temper ; to qualify v. i. To become less violent, 
severe, rigorous, or intense: — imp, A pp, moderated ; 
ppr, moderating. 

Moderately, (mod'er-at-le) ado. In a moderate manner ; 
temperately ; mildly ; — ^in a middle degree ; not exces- 
sively. [being moderate. 

Moderatwess, (mod'er-at-nes) n. State or quality of 
Moderation, (mod-gr-a'shun) 7 i. State or quality of 
being moderate ; freedom from excess ; restraint of 
violent passions or indulgence of appetite ; — frugality 
in expenditure. 

Moderatism, (mod'er-at-izm) n. The principles or spirit 
of the moderate church party. 

Moderator:, (mod'er-at-er) n. One who or that which 
moderates or restrains; — one who presides over a 
meeting to preserve order and guide the course of 
debate an instrument for regulating the action of a 
machine, lamp, Ac. [moderator. 

. Moderatorship, (mod-gr-at'er-ship) n. The office of a 
Modem, (mod'gm) a. [P, ^nodeme, from L. modo and 
era.] Pertaining to the present time or time not long 
past : late ; not ancient ; recent ; novel. 

MiHlemy (mod'grn) ii. A person of modern times;— 
generally plural, people living in modem times, dis- 
tinguish^ from ancients, or people living in Greek 
ana Roman times. 

Modeniianii (mod^gm-izm) n. Modem practice ; a tiling 
of recent date. [moderns. 

Modemieti (mod'gm-ist) n. One who admires the 
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Modernisation, (mod-gm-iz-a'shun) n. Act of rendering 
modem in style. 

Modernize, (mod'gm-iz) v. t. To cause to conform to 
recent or present usage or taste : — imp. A pp. modern- 
ised; pp 7 \ modernizing. 

Modernizer, (mod'gm-iz cr) n. One who adapts ancient 
compositions to modern ideas and language. 

Modest, (niod'est) a. [L. modestiis, from inodus, mea- 
sure.] Restrained within due limits of propriety or 
decency not forward or bold ; shy ; diffident ; bash- 
ful; not boastful or anogant decent ; not loose or 
lewd ; chaste ; virtuous moderate ; not excessive or 
extravagant. 

Modestly, (inod'est-le) adv. In a modest manner. 

Modesty, (inod'ost-e) n. Quality of being modest ; ab- 
sence of self-confidence, arrogance, and presuniption ; 
— absence of unwomanly or indecent bearing or con- 
duct; purity of conduct. 

Modicum, (nw'd'o-kuni) v. [L. from viodicutf, moderate, 
from modus.] A little ; a small quantity. [fied. 

Modifiable, (mod'e-fi-a-bl) a. Admitting of being modi- 

Modification, (mod-e-fe-kfi'shuii) 71. Act of modifying; 
— particular form or manner ; modified shape or con- 
dition. 

Modify, (mod'e-fi) v.t [L. imdijicem, from modus 
&i\d facei'c, to make.] To change the form of ; to give 
a new form to ; to vary ; — to moderate ; to qualify ; 
to reduce in extent or degree ; — r. i. To be softened or 
extenuated :—imp. A pp. modified ; ppr. modifying. 

Modillion, (ino-diTyun) ii. [L. modulus.] The enriched 
bracket generally found under the cornice of the Corin- 
thian ontjiblature. 

Modish, (mod'ish) «. According to the mode ; con- 
formed to the extreme fashion ; fashionable. 

Modishly, (mod'ish-le) adv. In the customary mode ; 
fashionably. 

Modishness, (mOd'ish-nos) n. State or quality of being 
modish ; — aflfectation of the fashion. 

Modist, (mod'ist) 71. One who follows the mode or 
fashion. 

Modiste, (mod-est') M. [P.] A milliner; a maker or seller 
of articles of fashionable dress. 

Modulate, (mod'u-lat) v. t. [L. moilulari, modulntm, 
from ihodulus, a small mofisure, metre, melody.] To 
form, as sound, to a certain key, or to a certain pro- 
Ijortion ;™to vary or inflect in a natural, customary, 
or musical manner ;—v. i. To pass from one key into 
another: — imp. & pp. modulated; ppr. modulating. 

Modulation, (mod-u-liVshun) n. I'he art of forming 
any thing to a certain iiroportion the art of inflect- 
ing the voice ; — a rising or falling of the voice in read- 
ing or speaking; — the art of composing melody or 
haiTOOijy in a particular mode or key; the art of 
changing the key or of passing from one key to anotlier; 
— modulated sound; melody. 

Module, (mod'ul) n. [L. modulus, a small measure, 
diminutive of modw-s.] A model or representation ; — 
in architecture, the size of some one part, as the 
diameter or semi-diameter of the base of a shaft, taken 
as a unit of measure by which the proportions of other 
parts of the composition are regulated. 

Modus, (mod'us) 71. [L.] A compensation or equivalent 
in lieu of tithes. 

Mogul, (mS-gul') 71 . A person of Mongolian race. Great 
Mogul, the emperor of Delhi; the sovereign of the 
empire founded in Hindostan by the Monguls in the 
16 th century. 

Mohair, (moTiar) n. [Probably of Oriental origin.] The 
long, silky hair or wool of the Angora goat of Asia 
Minor ; also, a fabric made from this material. 

Moholi, (m 5 ^ho-le) n. A quadrumanous animal of the 
lemur l^d. 

Mohr, (mOr) n. A ruminant quadruped of the genus 
Oazella; the African antelope. 

Moidore, (moPdor) 71. [Pg. moeda d’ouro, coin of gold.] 
A gold coin of Portug^, valued at ^I 7 s. sterling. 


Kolaty, (moi'e-te) 91. [F. L. midietat, from \ 

medius, middle, half.] One of two equal parts ; the 
half a part or portion ; share. 

Uoil, (moil) V. t. [P. mouiltei% perhaps fSram L. mollis, 
soft.] To daub; to nudce dirty; to soil; to defile; 
— V. i. [L. molin, to toil, lh>m‘ moles, a heavy mass.] 
To work with painful effort ; to labour ; to toil ; to 
drudge '.—imp. & pp. moiled ; ppr. moiling. 

Moire, (mwar) n, [F.] A fine kind of watered silk for 
ladies’ dresses ;— a woollen fabric ; mohair. 

Moist, (moist) a. [F. moiste, moite, L. musteus, belong- 
ing to new wine.] Moderately wet ; damp ; humid. 
Moisten, (mois'n) v. t. To make damp ; to wet slightly ; 
— to soften: — imp. & pp. moistened; ppr. moistening. 
Moistness, (moist 'nes) n. State or quality of being 
moist ; dampness ; humidity. 

Moisture, (moist 'ur) n. A moderate degree of wet- 
ness; — that which moistens or makes damp or wet; 
amount or quantity of liquid matter contained in the 
body, the atmosphere, &c. 

Moky, (moTco) [W. Dark; murky. 

Molar, (mo'lai) n. A grinding tooth ; a double tooth. 
Molar, (mdlar) a. [L. from moia, mill.] Hav- 

ing power to grind ; grinding. 

Molasses, (njo-las'ez) n. sing. [L. incllaceus, honey-liko, 
from mel, tmllis, honey.] The viscid, uncrystalhzable 
syrup which drains from sugjir in the process of manu- 
facture ; golden syrup and treacle. 

Mole, (mol) n. [A.-S. mdl, tmel.] A spot, mark, or 
small permanent protul>eranco on the human body. 
Mole, (mol) n, [L. moh's.] A mound or massive work 
formed of large stones at the mouth of a port to de- 
fend it from the violence of the waves ; also, the har- 
hoiu* itself. 

Mole, (mol) 01. [D. mol, Oer. maxdwarf, Dan. muhl- 
varp.} A small, insoct-eating mammal with minute 
eyes and very soft fur. From its burrowing habits it 
is called a moiUdwarp or mouLdturucr. i 

Mole, (mol) v. t To form holes in, as a mole ; to bur- 
row ; to excavate : — imp. & pp. moled ; ppr. moling. 
Mole-cast, (mol'kast) n. A little elevation of earth 
made by a mole. 

Mole-catcher, (raol'kach-er) n. One whose employment j 
is to catch moles. | 

Molecular, (mo-lek'u-lcr) a. Belonging to, or consisting ' 
of, molecules. ' ! 

Molecule, (rnsre-kill) v. (Diminutive of L. moles, a i 
mass.] A very minute paiticle of matter; — a small 
part or portion of a mass or body. 

Mole-hill, (mol'liil) n. A little elevation of earth 
thrown up by moles working under ground ; hence, 
a very small hill, or an insignificant obstacle or diffi- 
culty, ^ 

Moleskin, (m 51 'skin) n. A kind of cotton fabric or fus- 
tian with a smooth surface ; — a kind of cloth. 

Molest, (mo -lest') v.l. [F. molester, from L. moles- 
tus, troublesome.] To trouble; to render uneasy; 
annoy; vex; tease: — imp. & pp. molested; ppr. 
molesting. 

Molestation, (mo-lest-n'shun) n. Act of molesting ; dis- 
turbance ; {uinoyanco ; uneiisiness given. 

Mollah, (mo 'la) n. [A, m.aula. Turk, mewla, from 
walai, to rule.] One of the higher order of Turkish 
ecclesiastical judges. I 

MolUent, (molyent) a. [L. molliem, ppr. of moll ire, to 
soften.] Serving to soften ; assuaging; emollient, 
Mollifiable, (mol'e-f i-a-bl) a. Capable of l>eing «oftene<l. 
Mollification, (mol-e-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of mollifying ; 
mitigation, 

MoUifler, (moFe-fi-er) v. One wjio, or that which, moUi- j 
fies, softens, or pacifies. 

Mcduily, (mol'e-fi) v. t. [L. mollis, soft, and facere, to , 
make.] To make soft or tender ;— to assuage, as ijain 
or irritation; — to appease, as excited feeling or passion; 
to pacify to reduce in harshness or asperity iwp. 
^pp, mollified; ppr. moUifying. 


Mollusc, (mollusk) n. [L. ‘molluscus, soft,] An inverte- 
brate animal, having a soft, y 

fleshy body, which is inarti- V 

dilate, and not radiate inter- 

MoUuscan, (moI-lus‘'kan) 9 
Pertaining to the molluscs, 
or partaking of their pro- J 

wrties. MoUusoi. 

Moloch, (niS'lok) w. [H. vialech, king.] The deity o! 
the Ammonites, to whom human sacrifices were offered 
in the valley of Toi>het. 

Molten, (molt'n) p. a. Melted ; made of melted motaL 

Molybdena, (m6-lib-de'n.a) n. [L. vwlybdeena, foom Q. 
moliihdos, lead.] An ore of a dark lead colour, occur- 
ring in flexible laminae, like plumbago ; sulphui’et of 
molybdenum. 

Molybdenum, (mo-lib*den'um) n. [L. molybdcenum.] 

A rare metal occurring in nature, of a white colour, 
brittle structure, and almost infusible form. 

Moment, (mo'ment) 11. (L. momentum, from niovcre, to 
move.] A minute portion of time; an instant; — 
force ; impulsive power ; momentum ; — hence, im- 
portance in influence or eflect ; weight ; — an essential 
element ; a deciding point, fact, or consideration. 

Momentai^y, (mo'ment-ar-o-le) ndv. Every moment; 
from moment k> moment. [momenbiry. 

Momentariness, (mo ' mont-ar-e-nos) 9t. State of l^eing 

Momenta^, (m 5 ^ment-ar-e) a. Done in a moment; 
continuing only a moment. 

Momently, (mo'ment-lo) ado. For a moment; — in a 
moment ; every moment. 

Momentous, (rao-ment'iis) a. Of conse<iuenco ; impor- 
tant; weighty. 

Momentousness, (mo-ment'us-nos) n. State of being of 
great importance. 

Momentum, (mo-ment'nm) n. [T^.] Moving force ; im- 
l)otiw;— the weight of a moving body, and the rate at 
which it moves power of moving or of communicat- 
ing motion, which is always proportioned to the quan- 
tity of matter multiplied into the velocity. 

Momus, (1116 'mils) n. [L., G. mOmos.] The god of 
laughter and ridicule. 

Monachal, (mon'ak-al) a. [L. monachxis, G. monachos, 
a monk.] Pertaining to monks or a monastic life ; 
monastic. 

Monachism, (mon'ak-izrn) n. The system and influences 
of a monjistic life. 

Monad, (mon'ad) n. (L., G. monns, monados, from 
monos, alone.] An atom ; an ultimate or indivisible 
particle of matter;-- a simple unextended point; 
—an infusorial animalcule, of which a drop of water 
is said to contain five hundred millions. 

Monadic, (mon-ad'ik) a. llelating to monads; liaving 
the nature of a mona(i. 

Monarch, (mun'ark) n. [F. momnjv.e, G. monarchos, 
from nmios, alone, ami urchos, chief, archein, to rule.] 
A sole ruler ; an autocrat ; a sovereign ; an emperor, 
king, prince, or chief ;— one superior to all others ol 
the same kind ; — president. 

Monarchal, (mon-ark'al) a. Pertaining to, or suiting 
a monarch ; sovereign ; regal ; imperial. 

Monarchic, (mon-ark'ik) a. Vested in a single ruler 
iwrtaining to monarchy or a monarch; — also mon- 
archical, monarchial. 

Monarchism, (mon'ark-izra) n. The principles of 
luonai’chy ; love or lueference of monarchy. 

Monarchist, (mon'ark-ist) 71. An advocate of monarchy. 

Monarchy, (mon'ark-e) 7 t. A state or government in 
wliich the supreme iKiwer is Iqdged in the hands of a i 
single person ; — the teiTitory ruled over by a monarch; ^ 
a kingdom ; an empire. [tery. 

Monaaterial, (mon-as-tc're-al) a. Pertaining to a monas- 

Monastery, (mon'as-tgr-e) n. [L. monasterium, Q. 
monasUs, a solitary, a monk.] A house of religiott* 
retirement; oloister; oonvent; nunneiy. 


ibuwUt, ( 




tik) n. A monk. 


ItoaMtio, (mon*a«'tik) a. Pertaining to monasteries, 
0^ to monks and nuns reoinse. 

XiMnatiioally, <inon>as'tikHsi>le) adv. In a retired man- 
ner; in the manner of monks ; revhiseiy. 

XeniMtiinsm, (mon-as'teHsiam) n. The institution of 
monkish life. 

Hoaday, (mun'da) n. [0. Eng. moiien day^ A.-S. 
’mAwxtxdag, t.e., d^y of the moon.j The second day of 
the week. 

Xonde, (mongd) n. [F.] The world ; chiefly in the 
phrase btav, fashionable world. 

Jtonetaty, (mim'e-tar-e) a. Pertaining to or consistiiig 
in money ; pecuniary. 

Ihntey, (mnn'e) n. [P. monnaic, L. mo^uta.'} Coin; 
stamped metal used as the medium of commerce ; any 
thing representing property or goods ; imper currency; 
hank notes : bills, &c. ; the circulating medium 
wealth ; affluence ; riches. 

Xoney-ohaager, (mun'e-chanj-gr) oi. A broker who 
deals in money or exchanges. 

Honeyed, (mun'ed) a. llich in money; having money; 
— consisting in money. 

Money-lender, (mun'e-lond-er) n. One who lends money 
on security; one who raises money for others, or dis- 
counts bills. [less. 

Moneyless, (mun'e-les^ a. Destitute of money ; penui- 
I Money-makmg, (muire-mak-ing) a. Gaining money or 
wealth; profitable; lucrative. 

Money-market, ( mun'e-mark-et ) n. The exchange; 

' bourse ; place where stocks, shares, &c. , are bought 
and sold ; — hence, state of the funds, bank, railway, 
mining, or other shares, in respect of price or demand. 
Money-spinner, (mun'e-spin-er) w. A small spider. 
Money's-worth, (mmi'ez-wurth) «. Value or worth in 
money; — any imng valuable or that will bring money; 
—full value. 

Moneywort, (mun'e-wurb) n. An ever-green trailing 
plant, of the genus Lyairmchia-y or loosewort. 

MongOT, (mungger) n. [A. -S. 'niangere, from mangian, 
to ^ade.j A tr^er ; a dealer — used chiefly in com- 
iKwitiou. 

Mongrel, (mung'grel) a. [A.-S, mengan, mcncgany to 
mix.] Of a mixed breed ; hybrid. 

Mongrel, (mung'grel) n. An animal of a mixed breed. 
Momtion, (m6-nish'un) n. [L. moniiio, from 'iruniere, 
to warn.] Instruction given by way of caution ; ad- 
monition ; warning information ; notice. 

Monitor, (mon'e-tgr) «. [L.] One who admonishes ; — 
one who points out faults, or gives useful hints as to 
conduct or duty ; a faithful counsellor ; — specifically, 
an older scholar commissioned hy the master to keep 
up the discipline of the chiss in his aijseuce, to call the 
roll and register tlie faults of the scholars, and some- 
times to teach a junior division. 

Monitor, (mon'e-ter) n. An iron-clad war-vessel, with 
one or more turrets. 

Monitorial, (mon-e-td're-al) a. Pertaining to a monitor ; 
-“Conrlttoted or taught by monitors. 

Monitorially, (mon-e-tb'ro-al-le) adv. In a monitorial 
manner. [ing> 

Monitory, (mon'e-tor-e) a. Giving admonition ; warn- 
Xanitreaa, (mon'e-tres) n. A female monitor. 

Monk, (mn:^k) n. [A.-S. monec, mono, L. monachua, 
G. fnonachoSt from mouo«, alone.] One of a religions 
community inhabiting a monasteiy, and bound by 
. vows to a life of celibacy and religious exercises ;— im- 
pxession from types which 
wve received too much 

Monkery, (mungk'§r-e) n. 

The lifeof monks; monastic 

life : momtic usage ilmwK ‘ 

Umikoyj (mungk'e) n. Clt; V^tonkesri*, Heada . | 


mniechic, diminuMve of x.Oebid»s kLemuridii. 
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monnay an ape.] One of an order of ibnr-footed 
mammals, having pectoral mammie, short legs with 
band'Sha;^ prehensile feet, usually long arms with 
clasping hands, and almost always a prehensile tail ^ 
more strictly, the long-tailed individuals of the order ; 
—a name of contempt or of slight kindness ;— a small 
pile-driving machine ;— a small single block strapped 
with a swivel. 

Monkeyism, (mungk'e-izm) n. Conduct of a monkey ; 
resemWnce to a monkey in disposition or actions. 
Moidcey-jacket, (mungk'e-jak-et) n. A long, close-fitting 
jacket worn by youths and seamen. 

Monkey-wrench, (mungk'e-rensh) n, A wrench or 
spanner having a movable 

lionk-fish, (mnngk'fish) n. A , 

native fish with a round head, n MM 1 

having the appearance of a -w 

monk's cowl : — also called Monkey-wrench. 
angel-Jiah. [monk. 

Monkhood, (mungk'hoOd) n. Character or habits of a 
Monkdsh, (mungk'ish) a. Like a monk, or pertaining 
to monks ; monastic. 

Monk’s-hood, (mungks'huod) n. A herbaceous plant of 
the genus Aconitumy and extremely iwisonous. 

Mono, (mo'no). [G. wowos.] A prefix to words from 
the Greek, signifying alone. 

Monooarpous, (mon-6-kari)'u8) a. [G. monoSy single, and 
karpoa, fruit.] Bearing fruit but once, and dying 
after fructification, as wheat. 

Monochord, (moii'6-kord) n. [G. monochoi'das, with but 
one string.] An instrument consisting of one string 
only for experimenting upon the mathematical rela- 
tions of musical sounds. 

Monochromatic, (inon-5-kr6-mat'ik) a. Consisting of one 
colour, or presenting rays of light of one colour only. 
Monoemome, (mon'6-kr6m) n. [G. monoa, single, and 
chroma y colour.] A painting with a single colour. 
Monocular, (mon-ok'u-lcr) a. Having one eye only ; — 
adapted to be used with one eye. 

Monodist, (mon'od-ist) n. One who writes a monody. 
Monody, (mon'6-de) n. [G. monoa, single, and 
song.] A nioumful poem in which a single mourner 
exijresses lamentation. [second marriages. 

Monogamist, (mon-og'a-mist) n. One who disallows 
Monogamy, (mon-og'a-me) n. [G. monos, single, and 
gamos, marriage.] A mairiage to one wife only, or 
the state of such Jis are i-estricted to a single wife. 
Monogram, (mon'6-gram) n. [G. monos, single, and 
r/ramwa, letter.] A character 
or cipher composed of one, 

two, or more letters inter- ^ o 
woven, beingan abbreviation JT^ 

of a name, or the initial \\ ^ 

letters of a person’s or com- \ W \ \ ^ j 

pany’s name; — an aitist’s VwXtoVvP 
mark ;— a picture di-awn in (YMv 
lines without colour. U Jp* L 

Monograph, (raon'6-graf) n. ^ 

[G. monos, single, an d g^'a-phe, • 

a writing.] A written ac- Monogram, 

count or description of a single thing or class of things. 
Monographic, (mon-6-grafik) a. Drawn in lines without 
colours ; — ^pertaining to a monograph. 

Monography, (mon-og'ra-fe) n. A representation by 
lines only ; an outline drawing ; a mere sketch. 
Monolith, (mon'6-lith) n. [G. monos, single, and lithos, 
stone.] A pillar, column, or the like, consisting of a 
single stone. 

Monologue, (mon'6-log) n, » [G. monos, single, and lo^os, 
speech.] A speech uttered by a person alone ; sofilo- 
quy ; — a poem, song, or scene composed for a single 
perfoimer. 

Monomania, (mon-6-ma'rie-a) n. [G. monos, single, and 
mania, madness, mania.] Derangement of the mind 
with regard to a particular subject only. j 
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llbaoniAaiAO, j^moii-d-ma'ne-ak) n. A pei'son affected 
"ty monomania. 

I ffAwrttnatiiim , (mon.-o*mil^ne*ak) a. Aifected with mono> 
tnonor/ianious and monomaniacaL 
XMiomialf (mon‘5'me-al) n, [G. vicnos, alone, and 
otmnaf nama] An algebraic quantity or function 
expreeaed by one term only, whether positive or nega- 
tive : — also written monome. 

Xonomoxphouf, (moii-d-mor'fus) a. [G. monog^ single, 
and morphCf form.] Having but a single form. 
Xonopetalous, (mon-b-pet'al-us) a. [G. monog, alone, 
and petalorif leaf.] Ilaving only one 
petal, or composed of petals cohering 
so as to form a corolla. 

Xonophthong, (mon'of-thong) n. [G. 
monos, alone, and phthoggos, sound, 
voice. ] A single uncompouuded vowel 
sound; — a vowel digraph. 

Monophysite, (mon-of'e-sit) n. [Q. 
wiono8, alone, single, and 2^husis, 
nature. J One of an ancient sect who Monopctalous. 
maintained that the human and divine in Jesus Christ 
constituted but one nature. 

Monopolist, (mon-op'ol-ist) n. One who monopolizes. 
Monopolize, (mon-op'ol-Tz) v. t. To obtain possession of 
the whole of ; to engross ; to exercise an exclusive 
right; — to purchase the whole of a commodity, so as 
to enhance the price and command the mai'ket; — to 
acquire patent right to a process or article of manu- 
facture to have the sole right of trading to a place 
or country; to get the whole trade or custom of a 
place ; — ^to use or employ to the exclusion of others : — 
imp. & pp. monopolized; ppi'. monopolizing. 

Monopoly, (mon-op'o*le) n. [L. monopoltuvi, G. monos, 
alone, and pdlein, to sell.] The solo i)ermi88iou and 
power of dealing in any species of goods or of dealing 
with a country or market. 

Monopteros, (mon-op'tgr-os) n. [G. wimios, single, and 
pteros, wing.] A temple constructed of columns ar- 
ranged in a circle and supporting a conical roof, but 
without any celln or interior. 

Monosepalous, (raon-d-se'iial-us) a. [G, monos, alone, 
and sepal] In botany, having ono 
sepal, or having the sepals united by 
their edges in the calyx. 

Xonostioh, (mon^d-stik) n. [G. monos, 
single, and stichos, line, verse.] A 
comx)osition consisting of one verse 
only. 

Mono8tro|>hio, (mon-o-strofik) a. [G. 
monos, single, and strophe, strophe.] 

Having one strophe only ; not varied 
in measure. 

Monosyllabio, (mon-d-sil-lab'ik) a. 

Consisting of one syllable consist- 
ing of words of one syllable. 

Monosyllable, (mon-5-siTla-bl) n. [G. 
monos, single, and sullabe, syllable.] Monosepalous. 

A word of one syllable. 

Monotheism, (monWthe-izm) n. fG. monos, alone, and 
theos, God.] The doctrine or belief that there is but 
one God. [there is but one God. 

Monotheistj (mon'6-the-ist) n. One who believes that 
Xonotheistio, (mon-o-the-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to 
monotheism. 

Xonothelite, (mon-oWe-Ht) n. [G. monos, alone, and 
thelein, to wiU.] One of an ancient sect who held that 
Christ had but one will in his two natures. 

Monotone, (mon'd-ton) n. A single unvaried tone or 
sound the utteraiLce of successive syllables on one 
unvaried key or line of pitch. 

Monotonous, (mon-ot'on-us) a. [G. monos, alone, only, 
and tonos, tone.] Uttered in one tone or key ; want- 
ing cadence or inflection ; — unvaried ; uniform; — 
hence, dull ; tiresome. [tone. 

M oaotw u tfy, {mou-ofon-us-le) adv. lYith one untform 


Monotonousness, (mon-otbn-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
monotonous. 

Monotony, (mon-ot'o-ne) n. [G. monos, single, and 
tonos, tone.] Uniformity of tone or sound ; want of 
Inflection ot cadence in vocal utterance want of 
variety; sameness; uniformity hence, dull, weari- 
some quality or influence. 

Monseigneur, (mong-sen'yer) n. [F. mon, my, and 
seigneur, lord.] My lord ; your grace or highness— a 
title of a person of nigh birth or rank. 

Monsieur, (md'ser) n. [F. mon, my, and sieur, abbrevia- 
tion of seigneur, lord.] Sir or Mr.;— -a title of civility 
in Franco, used both in speech and writing;— a 
Frenchman — so called in contempt or ridicule. 

Monsoon, (mon'sudn) n. [Malay. mUsini, A. mauaim, a 
season.] A wind in the Indian Ocean blowing half 
the year in one direction, and the other half in tlie 
opposite. 

Monster, (mon'stgr) n. [L. monstrum, from monatrare, 
to point out.] Something of unnatural size, shape, or 
quality; a prodigy; an enormity; — an animal or plant 
of abnormal birth or growth ; — ugly or liorrible object ; 
deformity ;— a person of unnatural wickedness, cruelty, 
and the like. 

Monster, (mon'ster) a. Great or inordinate in size or 
numbers, as a meeting, &c. 

Monstrosity, (mon-stros'e-te) n. State of being mon- 
strous ; — ^au unnatural production. 

Monstrous, (mon^strus) a. [L. monstrosiis, from mon- 
strum.] Having the qualities of a monster; deviating 
greatly from the natural form; abnormal enormous; 
extraordinary ; wonderful ; marvellous shocking to 
the sight or other senses ; horrible ; lireadful. 

Monstrous, (mou'strus) Exceedingly; very much. 

Monstrously, (mou'stius-le) adv. In a monstrous man- 
ner; shoclungly; terribly; horribly; — ^to a great degree; 
enormously. [strous ; enormity. 

Monstrousness, (mon'strus-nes) n. State of being mon- 

Montant, (mon'tant) n, [F. from monter, to mount.] A 
thrust or pass in fencing ; — an upright x>iece or 
stanchion. 

Month, (munth) n. [A.-S. mCnddh, from m6na, the 
moon.] One of the twelve portions into which the 
year is divided. 

Monthly, (munthTe) a. Continued a month, or per- 
formed in a month; — done or happening once a 
month, or every month. 

Monthly, (munthlo) n. A i)ublication which appears 
regularly once a month. [inontli. 

MontUy, (munthle) adv. Orjco a month ; in every 

Monthly-nurse, (munth'le-imrs) n. N urse hired usually 
by the month to attend in cjises of child-birth. 

Month’s-mind, (munths'mind) 7t. Strong desire or in- 
clination. 

Montoir, (mong'twor) n. [F. from ^nonter, to mount.] A 
stone used for aiding to mount a horse; a horse-block. 

Monton, (mon'ton) n. A hetip of ore ; a mass undergoing 
the process of amalgamation. 

Monument, (mon'u-ineiit) n. [L. monwnentum, from 
monerc, to remind, admonish.] Any thing intended 
to remind or give notice; — hence, a building, 

pillar, stone, or the like, erected to preserve the re- 
niembi’ance of a person, event, action, &c. ; — mauso- 
leum ; tomb ; cenotaph. 

Monumental, (mon-u-ment'al) a. Of, pertaining to, 
inscribed upon, or suitable for a monument ;— serving 
os a monument ; memorial. 

Monumentally, (mon-u-ment'al-le) adv. By way of 
memorial;— by means of monuments. ^ 

Moo, (m66) V. i. [An onomatopoetic word, being an 
imitation of the sound made by a cow.] To wake thoi . 
noise of a cow ; to low— a child’s word. 

Mood, (mood) n. [L. modus.] State or condition; 
form ;— method ; style or maimer ;— in 9nusie, the key 
on which a melcdy is oompoeed, or to which harmoiw 
are arranged, either m<\{or or minor;— in logic, toe. 







form of a syllogism in quantity, as universal or par- 
ticulai', or in qualitj^ as {^mative or negative ;~iii 
grq,mmar, the inflection of a verb designating the cer- 
tainty, contingency, possibility, desirability, «fcc., of 
the action or passion expressed by the verb. [A.-S. 

Ger. muth,] Frame of mind ; temporary state 
of feeling or passion ; humour — with a qualifying ad- 
mctive. [manner. 

HoodUy, (mbtHiVle) adv. [From nwody.] In a moody 

Hoodiness, (mOOd'e-nos) n. The quality of being moody; 
peevishness; sullenness. 

Kocdy, (m6iKi'e)a. [A.-S. •niddig, 'nidd^g.'] Sullen; out 
of humour; peevish; fretful; — sad; melancholy; pen- 
sive;-— dull; gloomy; — raging; furious. 

SKcon, (moon) a. [A.-S. m6na^ Go. Ger. moiuly 

G. mene.'l The satellite which revolves round the 
earth; — hence, any secondary planet or satellite; 
— a month ; a complete revolution of the moon ; — a 
crescent-formed outwork. (moon. 

Moonbeam, (mOoii'bCm) n. A ray of light from the 

Moonflsh, (m66n''fisli) n. A fish whose tail-fin is shaped 
like a half-moon. 

Moon-flower, (moon-flow'er) n. A plant of the genus 
Ckrt/mnlhemum; white ox-eye — one species in Ceylon 
• blooms or opens its petals only at night. 

Moonish, (mOOn'ish) a. Like the moon ; variable. 

Moonless, (moon'les) a. Wanting, or not illnmined by, 
the moon. [moon. 

Moonl^ht, (moon 'lit) n. The light aflbrded by the 

Moonlight, (mOon'lit) a. Illumined by the moon; oc- 
cuiTing during or by moonlight. 

Moonlit, (moon'll t) <t. lUuminotl by the moon. 

Moonshine, (moon'shiii) n. The light of the moon ; — 
show without substance or reality. 

Moon-stone, (mOon'ston) n. A nearly iiellucid variety 
of feldspar. [ence of the moon ; lunatic. 

Moonstruck, (md6n'struk) a. Aftectod by the infiu- 

Moony, (mOdn'e) a. Pertaining to or resembling the 
moon ; — bearing a crescent ; luuatod. 

Moor, (mdor) n. [A.-S. m6j', waste land on account of 
water, heath, or I'ocks, allied to Go. ma7ri.] An exten- 
sive waste covered with heatli, and having a jwor, 
light soil, but sometimes marshy, and aboundiiig in 
])eat ; a heath ; a feu. 

Moor, (moor) n, [L. Maurua, G. Maw'os.] A native 
of the northern coast of Africa. 

Moor, (moOr) v. t. [A.-S. 'if^errany dnmTan, to hinder, 
Sp. amarra, a cable.] To confine or secure, as a ship, 
by cables and anchors; — to secure or firmly; — v. i. 
To be confined by cables or chains: 

— imp. & pp. moored; ppr. moor- 



Moora|fe, (mdor'aj) n. A place for 
mooring. 

Moor-cook, (mOOr'kok) n. The ■ 
red grouso or gor-cock : — also 
iiiooi'/owl. 

Moor-game, (moor'giijn) n. 

Grouse ; red-game. Moor-cock. 

Moor-hen, (moor'hen) n. A native gralhitorial bird of 
thegeuo, Gallmuia; thewater- ,■ 

Mooring, (moor'ing) n. Act of 
berthing a ship^ as by cables and 
anchors in mid-stream, or by 
ropes or chains attached to a 
wharf or dock ; — the roi)e8, 
chains, cables, anchors so em- : 
ployed; — the place where a vessel 
lies at anchor ; — suitable anchor- [Moor-hon. 

age. 

Mooridi, (mdor'iflh) a. Marshy ; fenny ; watery ;~por- 
taining to Morocco or the Moors. 

Moorland, (mdorland) n. A marsh; low, watery ground; 
-•-land xmg into moderate hills, foul, cold, and full 
of bogs. 



Moory, (moOrie) a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
moors ; marshy ; fenny ; boggy. 

Moose, (ma<)s)n. (A native xudian name.3 An ani- 
mal of the deer kind, having 
a short thick neck, with a 
mane, a long, homy muffle, 
and broad slouching ears. 

The males have antlers, branch- 
ed and broadly palmate—it is 
the elk of Europe, 

Moose-deer, (ruOos'der) n. The 
elk. 

Moot, (moot) n ^ [A.-S. 
from m6ft a meeting.] To Moose, 

argue for an<l against ; to debate ; — to propound and 
discuss in a mock court, as was formerly done by 
the students of law in the Inns of Court ; — v. i. To 
argue or plead on a snpiiosed cause; — imp. & pp. 
mooted ; ppr. mooting. 

Moot, (moot) a. Subject to argument or discussion ; 
undecided ; debabible. 

Moot, (moot) n. A discussion or debate ; e^pcciaUpy a 
discussion of fictitious causes by way of practice. 

Moot-case, (inoot'kfis) n. A point, cjise, or question, to 
be mooted or debated ; a disputable case : — also moot- 
point. 

Mop, (mop) n. [W. viopy L. mappay a napkin.] A 
I»iece of cloth, or a collection of thrums, fastened to 
a handle — used for washing floors ; — a grimace. 

Mop, (mop) v.f. To rub or wiiMs with a mop v. i. To 
make wry mouths ; to grin or grimace in contempt ; 
— 'iiiijh &■ pp. mopped; jtpr. mopping. 

Mope, (mop) r. i. [D. vioppen, to pout.] To be dull or 
listles-s ; to be spiritless or inactive; — to sulk; to 
gloom ; — r. f. To make spiritless or stupid ; — mp. & 
pp. moped; ppr. moping. 

Mope, (mop) V. A dull, stupid person ; a drono. 

Mopingly, (mop'ing-le) adv. In a spiritless, listless, or 
dreamy manner. 

Mopish, (niop'ish) a. Dull; spiritless; stupid; dejected. 

Mopishness, (mbp'ish-nes) n. Dulness ; stupidity ; de- 
jection. 

Moppet, (mop'et) n. [Eng. mopy L. mapi>a,} A 
pui>pct or doll made of rags ; — alienee, a fondling ; a 
dear little girl. [woman. 

Mopsey, (moi»'Ke) n. A nioppct ;~'a slatternly, untidy 

Mopus, (nitTpus) n. A mope; a drone; a bad coin; 
a piece of money in general. 

Moraine, (mb-riln') n. [F., Ger. mvr, stones broken 
off.] An accumulation of broken stones or gravel 
along the edge of a glacier, or in tlie part or line be- 
tween adjacent glaciers. 

Moral, (mor'al) n. [L. moralU, from mos, moris, man- 
ner, custom.] llclating to the manners, conduct, or 
duties of men towards esich other ; socially good or 
right ; just ; true ; fair ; honourable ; upright ; disin- 
terested, &c. relating to the law of God ; virtuous; 
lioly ; pure ; blameless subject to law, and capable 
of doing right or wrong ; responsible, as a being or 
agent ;-^one in conformity with law, or from sense 
of duty, {VS an act ; — regular ; strict, as a life or course 
of conduct ; — ^founded on common experience ; highly 
probable ; circumstantial, as evidence or jud^ents. 

Moral, (mor'al) n. The doctrine or practice of the duties 
of life ; conduct ; behaviour — usually pi. ; — the mean- 
ing or significance of a fable, a narrative, an occur- 
rence, experience, &c. 

Morale, (mo-raV) n. [F.] The moral condition, as of 
a body of men, an anny, and the like. 

Moralist, (mor ' al - ist) n. One who teaches the duties 
of life; — a writer on moral or ethical subjects; — one 
who practises moral duties ; a strict observer of soolial 
or religious forms. 

Morality, (mor-aVe-te) n. Doctrine or system of motm 
duties ; ethics ; — practice oS the moral and social 
duties ; virtue the quality of an action which roh* 



ders it right or wrong a kind of ndlegoiical in 
which the rirtues and the Tices were peieonifled. 
Veralisatioii, (mor-al-iZ'&'shun) n. Act of mondizing ; 
--explanation in a moral sense. 

Koranxe, (mor'al-iz) v. t. To apply to a moral purpoM ; 
to explain in a moral sense ;~to render moral or vir- 
tuous ; — V. i. To niake moral reflections ; to write on 
mo^ subjects: — imp. <&pp. moralized; ppr. moraliz- 

ingi 

lUoralizer, (mor'al-iz-gr) «. One who moralizes. j 


Itbrally, (moi-'al-le) adv. In a moral or ethical sense ; 
—according to moral rules ; virtuously ; honestly ; 
-^according to the rules of the divine law accord- 
ing to the corfimon course of events, and the ordinary 
jud^ent of mankind ; probably : certainly, 

lEerazt, (md-ras') 7t. [Ger. moj'nss, Sw. vioras, F. 
ma,raU] A tract of soft, wot ground; a marsh; a fen. 

iloravian, <m6-ra've-an) n. One of a religious sect 
called the United Brethren. \ 

ttorbid, (mor'bid) a. [L. morbiduitt from morbus, 
disease.] Not sound and healthful ; diseased ; sickly ; 
producing sickness or disease. 

Xorbidly, (moi/bid-le) iidv. In a morbid or diseased 
manner. 

XorbidnesZy (morliid-iies) n. A state of being diseased 
or sickly. 

HorbiflOy (mor-bif ik) a. [L. morb us, disease, and facers, 
to make.] Causing disease ; tending to produce dis- 
ease; proceeding fi-om disease. 

Xoroeau, (nior-so') n. [F,, from L. morsv^^, a bite, from 
mordere, to bite.] A bit ; a morsel. 

Kordaoioua, (mor-da'she-ns) a. [L. mordax, mordacis, 
from m&rdere, to bite.] Biting; given to biting; — sar- 
castic: severe; scathing. 

Vordaoity, (mor-das'e-te) n. Quality of being morda- 
cious ; biting or sarcastic quality. 

Xordant, (mor'dant) a, [P., ppr. of mordre, L. mor~ 
dere, to bite.] Biting ; caustic ; sarcastic ;— serving to 
flx colours, as alum. 

Mordant, (mordant) n. Any substance which serves 
to give fixity to dyes; — any sticky matter by which 
the gold leaf is macle to adhere. 

More, (mdr) n. Greater quantity, amount, or number ; 
— something other and further. 

More, (raor) a., comp. [A.-S. mdra, mecra, Ice], meiH, 
h. magis.] Greater in amount, degree, quality, num- 
ber, or the like ; superior ; increased ; additional. 

More, (m5r) adv. In a greater quantity, extent, or de- 
gree ;— in addition ; Ihrther ; besides ; again. 

Moreen, (md-ren^ n. A stout woollen stuff, used for 
curtains, <kc. 

Morell, (mo-relO n. [Ger. motvhel, D. morilje.) An 
edible fungus, allied to the mushroom ;— a plant of 
the genus Solanum ; garden nightshade. [F’. morelle,^ 
A variety of cherry with an acid taste, much used for 
pies and preserves also written morello. 

Moreover, (mor-O'ver) adv. Beyond what has been 
said; further; also; likewise; besides. 

Moresque, (mo-resk') a. fP,, from It. moresco, from 
Moro, a Moor.] Bone after the manner of the Moors ; 
—arabesque. 

Moresque, (mo-resk') n. A species of ornamentation 
used to enrich flat surfaces by the Moors, either 
painted, inlaid in mosaic, or carved in low relief; 
arabesque. 

Morgue, (morg) m. [F.] A place in many towns in 
France, where the bodies of persons found dead are 
exposed, that they may be claimed by their friends. 

Moribuna, (mor'e-buud) a. \lj. moribundus, from 
nmdri, to die.] At the point of death: dying. 

Moril, (nior'il) n. [F. morilie, Ger. morhtla.] A mush- 
room of the size of a walnut, abounding with little 
holes. 

Morion, (mo're-un) u. fF., Sn. nwirion, It. morione.] 
A kind of open helmet, without visor or beaver a 


Morisoo, (md-ris'kd) n. (Sp. ntoriseo, from JMtoro, a 
MoorJ A thing of Moorish origin, os the Moorish Isn* 
guage a Moorish dance, now oalled inorrit-danee;*^ 
one who dances the Moorish dance. 

Mormon, fmor'mon) n. One of a seot in the United 
States, followers of one Joseph Smith, who olaimed to 
work miracles, and to have found au addition to the 
Bible, engraved on golden plates, called the Book eyr, 
Moi^mon. [Mormons. . 

Mormonism, (mor'mou-izm) n. The doctrine of thi^‘ 

Mormonite, (mor'mon-it) w. A Mormon. 

Mom, (mom) n. [A. -8. mom, morgen, loel. moi'yaiw] 
The first part of the day ; the morning ; — tiie follow- 
ing day; morrow. 

Morning, (morn'ing) n. Tlie early part of the day, 
variously underati^ as the earliest hours of light, ihe 
time from midnight to noon, from rising till dinner, 
Ac.;— the first or early part. 

Morning, (tnom'ing) a. Pertaining to, or being in, the 
first part or early part of the day. 

Morning-star, (morn'iiig-st&r) n. The planet Venus 
when it prooedos the sun in rising, and shines in the 
morning. 

Morocco, (mo-rok'd) n. A fine kind of leather, pre- 
pared commonly from goat-skin, and tanned with 
sumach — said to be so called because first prepared by 
the Moors. 

Morose, (mo-ios') a. [L. morosv.s, from mos, morit, 
manner.] Of a sour temper; sullen; gruff; severe; 
austere ; crabbed ; crusty ; churlish ; surly. 

Morosely, (mo-ros'le) adv. Sourly; with sullen aus- 
terity. [ness. 

Moroseness, (md-rds'ncs) n. Sourness of temper; sullen- 

Morphia, (mor'fe-a) n. [F. morphine, from G. Mor- 
pkeits, the god of sleep. ] A vegetable alkaloid extracted 
tvom opium. Its salts are much used in medicine as 
an anodyne. 

Morphologry, (mor-fol'6-je) n. [O. morphi, form, and 
logos, discourse.] The science which treats of the ideal 
forms of the parts or organs in the structure of plants 
and animals. 

Morris, (mor'ris) n. [F. moresque, It. moresca.] A 
dance in imitation of the Moons, performed with cas- 
tanets or rattles held in the hands, by a single per- 
son ;— a dance formerly common in England, usually 
joined with the May-day pageants and piocessions. 

Morris-dancer, (mor'is-dans-gr) n. One who dances a 
moiTis-dance. 

Morrow, (raor'rd) 7i. fO. Eng. viortce, A.-S. niorg^a.] 
Morning, ns gootl morroto ; — the next following day • 
the day following the present ; to-morrow. 

Morse, (mors) n. [Russ, morj, Lapp, morsk.'] The sea- 
horse or walrus. 

Morsel, (mor'sel) 71. [Norm. F. 7norcel, P. moremu, 
from L. 7nordere, pp. 7)iorsus, to bite.l A bite; a 
mouthful;— a small quantity of any thing; a little 
piece ; a fragment, 

Mort, (mort) 71. [F. from L. mors, mortiSt death.] A 
note of a horn sounded at the death or capture of the 
game; — a salmon in its third year; — a woman; a 
wench. 

Mortal, (mor'tal) a. [L. mortalis, from moririf to die.] 
Subject to death ;— liable or destined to die;— causing 
death; destructive; deadly; &tal impla^ble ; in- 
veterate, as a foe ; — bringing or deserving condemna- 
tion ; not venial, as sin ;— 'human ; belonging to men; 
— extreme; violent. 

Mortal, (mor'tal) n. A being subject to death ; man. 

Mortality, (mor-taVe-te) n. Condition or quality of 
being mortal ; — death ; destruction ; — frequency of 
death ; actual death of numbers of persons or animllii#* ^ 
— death-rate ; number dying in a place or oommundlliy 
within a given 'time. 

Mortally, (mor'tal-le) adv. In a mortal maiioor j 
fatally; irrecoverably:— In the highest possible degree; 
Inveterately, ^ 
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Koftiri (mor'tftr) n. [L. mortarium, A.-S. mortere.] 
A widd'inouthed Tessel in 
which substances are 


pounded with a pestle;— a 
diort piece of ordnance with 
a large bore for throwing 
bombs, shells, Ac., at high M 

angles of elevation* ^ ill nl III 111 11 lipi IWP^ 

Xortar. fmor't&r) n. fL. H-*’ ^ * i ■ i x. Lr . 'U i.. j-, 

tarimi,} A mixture of lime 
and sand with water, used as Mortar, 

a oem«Dt for uniting stones and bricks in walls. 
XortolMpi, (mor'g^) n. [F. mort^ dead, and gage, 
plec^.] A conveyance of an estate in fee, gi*anted in 
seonritv of money borrowed, but redeemable on condi- 
tions of repayment within a certain time a pledge 
or pawn of goods or chattels as security for a debt ; — 
the state of being under pledge or security. 

Xortgage, (mor'gSj) v. t. To convey, as property, for 
the security of a debt or other engagement on condi- 
tion that if the debt or engagement shall be discharged 
according to the contract the conveyance shall be void ; 
— to pledge ; to give in security of ‘.—imp. A pp. mort- 
gaged ; ppr. mortgaging. [made or given. 

Kertgagee, (mor-ga-je') n. One to whom a mortgage is 
Mortgager, (morig§ij-$r) n. The person who conveys 
property as security for debt. 

Mcrracation, (mor-te-fe-k&^shun) n. Act of mortifying 
or the condition of being mortified ; — the death of one 
part of an animal body while the rest continues to 
live;— gangrene ; — subjection of the passions and 
appetites by penance, abstinence, or painful severities 
innioted on the body; — Whence, generally, humiliation ; 
chanin; vexation 01 * 088 . 

Xorafy, (merite-fi) v. t. [L. mortificare, from more, 
mortie, death, and facere, to make.] To destroy the 
organic texturo and vital functions of to subdue or 
keep in subjection by discipline, as the bodily appe- 
tites, or worldly desires ; to abase -hence, to affect 
wi^ vexation, chagrin, or humiliation; to bumble;— 
V. i. To lose vitality, as flesh ; — ^to practise severities 
and penance from religious motives ;— to be subdued : 
—amp. A jgp. mortifled; ppr. mortifying. 

Mdrtimng, (morite-fi’ing) a. Humiliating ; annoying ; 
vexatious. 

Mortise, (moritis) n. [P. moi'taiee, "W, mortaie.'l A 
cavity out into a piece of timber or 
other material, to receive the end of 
another piece, made to fit it, called a 
tenon.’— also Mortice. ^ 

Mortise, (mor'tis) V. t. To cut oi; make || 
a mortise in to join by a tenon and 
mortise l—iinp. A pp. mortised ; ppi\ 
mortising. T 

Mortmain, (mort"m&n) n. [P. mort, | 

dead, and main, hand.] Possession 
of lands or tenements in dead hands, ^ 
or hands that can not alienate. Mortise and 

Mortuary, (moT'tfi'-ar-e)n. A customary Tenon, 

gift claimed by, and due to, the minister of a parish 

on tha death of a parishioner; 

— a burial-place. 

Mortuary, (moritu-&r-e) a. [L. 
inortuanue, belonging to 
^e dea^ from mortuus, 

a Belonging to the 
Cf the dead. 

<m3-za'ik) n. [P. 
aicmigiM, Fr. mozaie.} In- 
laid wo^k, in which the effect I 
of painting is produced by 1 — 

the use of pieces of coloured Mosaic, 

stone or Other hard substance. 

Mosaic, (old-Eaik) a. Pertaining to the style of work 
called mosaic ; tesselated ; composed of various mate- 
rials or ingredients. 
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Mosaic, (mo-B&'ik) a. Pertaining to Moses, the leader 
of the Israelites. 

Mosaioelly, (md-z&'ik-al-le) odv. Aftear the manner of 
mosaic work. 

Mosaic-gold, (mo-z&'ik-gold) n. An alloy of zinc 
and copper, used for jewellery and ornamentu-work. 
Moselle, (moz-eP) n. [F.] A light wine made from the 
grapes growing near the river so called— of two kinds, 
dry and sparkling. 

Moslem, (mbz'lem) n. [A. moelent, miislim.] A Mus- 
sulman ; an orthodox Mahometan. 

Moslem, (mozlem) a. Pertaining to the Mahometans. 
Mosque, (mosk) n. [A. ma^id, from eajada, to bend, 
bow, adore.] A Mohammedan place of worship. 
Mosquito, (mos-kS'to) n. [Pg. mosquito, L. musca, fly.] 
A small insect of several species, having a sharp- 
pointed proboscis, by which it punctures the skins of 
animals and sucks their blood. 

Mosquito-curtains, (mos-ke'to-kur-tinz)ii.p{. Curtains 
of gauze hung around a bed to protect from the bite of 
mosquitoes. 

Moss, (mos) n. [A.-S. mede, Icel. mosi, L. muacue.] An 
acrogenous cryptogamous plant of a cellular stnioture, 
with leaves and a distinct root. [Gor. mos.] A bog ; 
a place whore peat is found. 

Moss, (mos) V. t. To cover with moss : — imp. A pp. 
mossed ; ppr. mossing, 

Moss-grown, (mos'gion) a. Covered or overgrown with 
moss .’—also moss clad. [with moss. 

Mossiness, fmos'e-nes) n. State of being overgrown 
Moss-land, (mos 'land) n. Land abounding in peat- 
moss, but drier than a bog or morass. 

Moss-rose, (mos'roz) n. A variety of rose having a moss- 
like pubescence on the calyx. 

Mossy, (mos ' e) a. Overgrown with moss ; abounding 
with moss ;— bordered with moss. 

Most, (mSst) a. [A.-S. incest, Go. maists.] Consisting of 
the greatest number or quantity ; greatest. 

Most, (most) adv. In the greatest or highest degree. 
Mostly, (most'le) adv. For the greatest part; cniefly; 
in the main, [ticism. 

Mot, (mo) 71. [P.] A pithy or wittj' saying; a wit- 
Mote, (mot) n. [A.-S. mot.\ A small particle ; a spot; 
a speck. [position in church style ; an anthem. 

Motet, (mo'tet) 77. [F., It. mottetto.] A musical com- 

Moth, (moth) n. [A.-S. modhdhe, Sax. moktL] A lepi- 

dopterous insect, having antennse • 

that taper regularly to a point; 

— that which gradually and 
silently eats, consumes, or wastes 
any thing. 

Moth-eat, (raoth'et) v. t. To eat 
or prey upon, as a moth eats a 

lfother,(muTH'er)7i. [A.-8.77n5do7’, 

Icel. mddkir, Ger. mutter, L. 
mater, G. mSter.] A female Moth, 

parent ; especially, a female parent of the hiiman race; 
— ^that which has produced any thing ; source of birth 
or origin;— a familiar ieim of address to elderly 
women ; also, to a woman who exercises parental care 
and infiuenco over a person, undertaking, Ac.; — the 
superior of a convent ; abbess ;— a thick, slimy sub- 
stance concreted in liquors, particularly in vinegar. 
Mother, (muTii'er) a. Received by birth or from ances- 
tors ; natural; — ^native ; vernacular. 

Mother, (muTH'gr) v.i. To become concreted, as the 
thick matter of liquors ;—v, t. To adopt, as a sqn or 
daughter. 

Mother-ohuroh, (muTH'§r-church) 77. The church, as a 
good and wise teacher and guide ; — ^tho church of one’s 
choice or adoption ; — a parent church, from which 
other chui-ches have been organized ;— in England, 
the Episcopal church; among Papists, the Bomm 
Cathouo Church — so called by their respective adher> 
ents. 





(muTH^fir-kan-ti-o) n. The pa^t 
country, so ^led ‘by ite colonies and dependencies ; 
— the hind of one’s birth. 

Mo^erhood, (muTH'fir-hdod ) n. The state of being a 
mother. [one’s husband or wife. 

Hcther-in-law, (touth ' - in - law) «. The mother of 

Xotherless, (muTH'gr-les) a. Destitute of a mother. 
Motherly, (muTH'gr-le) a. Pertaining to a mother ; 
— becoming a mother ; tender. [mother. 

Motherly, (muTH'^r-le) adv. In the manner of a 
Mother-of-pearl, (muTii'er-of-perl) n. Tiie hard, silrery, 
brilliant, internal layer of several kinds of shells, par- 
ticularly oysters ; nacre. ^ [gn^e. 

Mother-tongue, (muTH'jr-tung) n. One’s native lan- 
Mother-wit, (muTH'gr-wit) n. Native wit ; common 
sense. Ihy moths. 

Mothy, (raoth'e) a. [Fromwoi/i.] Full of moths; eaten 
Motility, (mo-til'e-te) n. Capability of moving. 

Motion, (mo'shun) n. [L. moHo, from movere, motuin, 
to move.] Act or process of changing place; move- 
ment, as opposed to rest ; — aninnU. life and action ; 
— manner of moving the body ; port ; gait ; air | 
military march ; advance or retreat ; — agitation, as of 
the sea; — internal action; excitement, as of the breast; 
hence, tumult ; stir ; commotion ; — impulse commu- 
nicated; impetus; — direction; tendency; — evacuation 
of the bowels ; — proposal made in a deliberative assem- 
bly or public meeting. 

Motion, (mo'shun) v. i. To make a significant move- 
ment or gesture: — imp. &, pp. motioned ; ppr. motion- 
ing. fat rest. 

Motionless, f mo'shun-les ) a. Wanting motion ; being 
Motive, (md^tiv) o. [L. movercpnolmif to move.] Caus- 
ing motion ; having iiower to move, or tending to 
move. 

Motive, (mo'tiv) n. That which incites to action ; any 
thing moving the will ; — roason ; cause ; constraining 
influence. 

Motivity, (rao-tiv'e-te) n. Power of i)roducing motion ; 
— quality of being influenced by motives. 

Motley, (mot'le) a. [W. madaw, to move, change, and 
f it tc, colour.) Variegated in colour ; da)»plcd ; — made 
or mixed up of various parts, kinds, or characters; 
diversified ; heterogeneous. 

Motor, (m6't§r) n. [L. from movere, motim, to move.] 
One who or that which iiuimts motion ; a source 
or originator of mechanical power, &c. 

Motor, (mo'tcr) a. [L. 7 n.otorins, from inotor.'l Giving 
motion ; jiertaining to organs of motion. 

Mottle, (mot'l) v. t. [From inoile}/.] To mark w'ith 
spots of different colours; to spot; — imp. & ■pp. mottled ; 
ppr. mottling. 

Mottled, (movld) a. Spotted; variegated; marked with 
spots or blotches ; speckled. 

Motto, (mot’6) n. [It, motto.^ A sentence or i)hraso 
prefixed to an essay, chapter, iK)em, and the like, or 
added to a device ou a shield, ring, or otber armorial 
beating. 

Mould, (m61d)». [A.-S. molde, Icel, mold, Ger. mvlJ^ 

L. inollU, soft.] Fine, soft earth, or earth easily pul- 
veiised ; — a substance like down, which forms on 
bodies that lie long in warm and damp air. 

Mould, (mold) n. [Sp, molde, F. mouk, L. modulus.'] 
The matrix in which any thing is cast hence, any 
thing which serves to regulate the size, form, ; — 
cast; form; shape; character. 

Mourn, (m51d) r. t. To cause to contract mould ;— to 
cover with mould or soil ; — v. i. To become mouldy ; 
— imp. pp. moulded ; ppr. moulding. 

Mduld, (mold) v. t. To form into a particular shape; 
to model ; to fashion. [or formed. 

Mouldable, (mold'a-bl) a. Capable of being moulded 
Moulder, (mOld'sr) n. One who or that which moulds 
or forma into i^pe. 

Moulder, (mdld^l^r) v. i, [Dan. mulrier, &w. muZtna, Eng. 
ftumldt fine, soft earth.] To turn to dust by natural 


decay; to crumble ; to perish to waste away gradu* 
ally;— V. t. To turn to dust ; to crumble j to waste : — 
imp. ds pp. mouldered ; ppr. mouldering. 

MouldineM, (mold'e-nes) n. The state of oeing mouldy, 
or covered with mould. , 

Moulding, (molding) n. Any thing oast fn a mould, or 
which appears to be so;— a projection beyond the wall, * 
column, wainscot, &o. ^ 

Mouldy, (mold'e) a. Overgrown with mould. 

Moult, (mdlt) V. i. [It. mudare, P. muei'.] To shed or 
cast the hair, feathers, skin, horns, and the like, as an 
animal ; — v. t. To cast, as the hair, skin, feathers, and 
the like : — imp. ds pp. moulted ; ppr. moult^g. 

Mound, (mound) n. [A.-S. nmnd, W. mens, 

heap, hill.] An aitificial hill or elevation of earth; 
a raised bank ; a bulwark ; a rampart ; also, a natural 
hill, hillock, or knoll. 

Mound, (mound) n. [L. nmndus, F. inonde^ the 
world.] In heraldry, a gilt ball or globe borne by the 
sovereign, as an emblem of authority. 

Mound, (mound) v. t. To fortify with a mound:— imj>, 

& pp. mounded ; ppr. mounding. 

Mount, (mount) n. [A.-S. mont, L. luons, montin.] A 
mass of earth, or earth and rock, rising considerably 
above the surfiice of the surrounding land ; a moun- 
tain ; — a mound ; a bulwark . 

Mount, (mount) r. t. [Ij. monn, montin, mountain.] 
To rise on high; to go up; to ascend; — to get on horse- 
back ; to leap upon any thing;— to count up ; to rise 
in value;— V. t. To raise up; to lift on high; to ascend; 
to climb;- -to get upon; to bestride, as a horse;— to ftn*- 
nish with horses, as a troop ; — to carry, as a ship 
mounting guns; — to jmt upon a caniage, as a gun; 

— to paste uix)n paper or cloth, as a map ; — ^to set in 
an ornamental case or covering, as jewels, a sword, 
Ac. :—imp. & pp. mounted *, ppr. mounting. 

Mountain, (mount'rm) n. [L. mans, montin, a moun- 
tain, montanxin, belonging to a mountain.] A large 
mass of eai'th and ruck rising above the common level 
of the earth or adjacent laud ; a mount ; — something 
very large. 

Mountain, (mount'fm) a. Pertaining to a mountain ; 
found ou mountains ; — of mountain size ; vast. 
Mountain-ash, (luonnt/uu-ash) a. A beautiful native 
tree of the genus Pyrun, beiu’ing scai let berrios. 
Mountain-dew, (mountTin-du) 71 .. Scotch whisky. 
Mountaineer, (mount-rin-i'rt) n. An inhabitant of a 
mountain. 

Mountainous, (mount ’an -us) a. Full of mountains; 

— largo as a mountain ; huge. 

Mountebank, ( mount' o -bangle) 71 . [It. moniare, to 
mount, and banco, bench.] A quack doctor who vends 
his nostinims from a bench or stage in some public 
pliwe;— hence, any boastful and false pretender; a 
charlatan. 

Mounting, (mount'ing) 71 . Act of raising and fitting for 
use; act of setting off to advantage or embellishing ; — 
ornament ; setting ; embellishment. 

Mourn, (mom) v. i. [A.-S, murnan, Go. mauman.] To 
express grief or sorrow; to grieve; to lament; — to wear 
the customary habit of sorrow; — v. t. To grieve for ; — 
to utter in a sorrowful manner:— mp. A pp. mourned,; 
ppr. mourning. 

Mourner, (morn'gr) 71 . One who mourns; — one who fol- 
lows a ^nei-al in the liablt of mourning. 

Mournful, (morn 'fool) a. Full of sorrow; expressing, 
or intend^ to express, sorrow; — causing sorrow; giiev- 
oua; feeling sorrow; sad; sorrowful. 

Mournfully, (mom'fool-le) adv. In a manner exprti* ^ 
give of sorrow. 

Moamfhlness, (m5rn'f6<Jl-nes^ n. Sorrow; grief?**- 
I appearance or expression of gnef. ^ 

! Mourning, (morning) n. Act of sorrowiuig ; lamen^ 

[ tion ; soiTow the dress or customary habit worn by 
mourners. ^ ^ ’ 

: Meuse, (mous) r. [A.-S. pi my»t IceL Xk 



mtumt m 


mtM.] A •mall rodent <^tuidnip6d ivMch iiifeste houses 
I and fields. 

House, (mous) v. L To watch for and catch mice ;~-to 
watch for or pursue any thing in a sly manner 
& pp. moused ; ppr. moueing. [catches mice. 

Houser, (moiiz'er) n. One that mouses, a cat that 
Houth, (mofith) n. [A.>S. nvAdh^ Go. muntlui.] The 
aperture between the lips ; also, the cavity within the 
lips, containing the jaw, teeth, and tongue ;>~hence, 
an opening ; orifice; aperture, as of a vessel by which 
it is filled or empti^, or a cave, well, or den the 
opening through which the waters of any body or col- 
lection of water aie discharged into another a prin- 
cipal speaker; mouth-piece ; — speech ; utterance; — 
bating : vaunting ; — a wry face; a grimace. 

Houth, (mouTH) V. t. To chew ; to devour to utter 
with a voice affectedly big or swelling y. i. To speak 
with a IhU, rotind, or loud, affected voice ; to vocife- 
rate; torant;~iwp. mouthed; ppr. mouthing. 
Houthed, (mouTHd) a. Having or furnished with a 
mouth. 

Houther, (mouTH'er) n. One who speaks with loud, 
forced, or affected emphasis ; — a bombastic declaimer. 
Houthful, (mouth'fool) n. As much as tlie mouth con- 
tains at once ; — hence, a small quantity or amount. 
Houthing, (mouTH'ing) n. Speaking with forced or 
affected emphasis ; a slow, bombastic utterance. 
Kouth-pieoe, (mouth'pes) n. The piece of a musical 
wind instrument to which the mouth is applied one 
who delivers the opinions of others ; sfyokesman. 
Movable, (m66v'a-bl) a. Ct^able of being moved ; sus- 
ceptible of motion ; not fixed ; — ohaii^tig from one 
time to another. 

Movable, (mddv'a-bl) n. An aitiicle of wares or goods ; 
generally, in the plural, goods ; wares ; furniture. 
Movableness, (mdov'a-hl-nes) n. Htato or quality of 
being movable. [condition. 

Movably, ^moOv'a-ble) adv. In a movable manner or 
Move, (mo6v) v.t. [L. movere.] To cause to change 
place or posture in any manner ; to sot in motion ; — 
to carry ; to convey ; — to excite to action ; to arouse, 
as the passions; — to influence: to determine, as tlio 
will ; — ^to prevail on ; to pemuade, as the judgment ; — 
to awaken pity or tendeniess in ; to affect, as the heart ; 
—to shake ; to agitate ; — to irritate ; to provoke ; — ^to 
propose; to offer for consideration Ju a public assem- 
bly V. t. To change place ; to go in any maimer 
from one place to another ; — to w^k ; to march ; — to 
change residence to bring forward a motion in an 
organized assembly ; to make a proposal iwip. & pp. 
moved; ppn moving. 

Move, (mOov) n. Act of moving ; a movement ; — specifi- 
cally, the act of moving one of the pieces used in 
playing chess. 

Movement, (mOOVment) n. Act of moving ; change of 
place or position; — ^progressive, flowing, winding, or 
vibratory motion ; — excitement ; agitation ; emotion ; 
—in music, one of the parts of a sonata, symphony, or 
other instrumental composition ; — advance or retreat 
of leDOps ;— the wheel-work of a time-piece. 

Mover, (m66v'cr) n. A person or thing that moves, 
stirs, or changes place a motor ; motive power ; — 
specifically, one who offers a proposition for considera- 
tion or adoption. 

Moving, (modr'ing) a. Changing place or iiosture;! 
causing motion or action ; — exciting the passions or ' 
affections ; touching ; pathetic ; affecting. 

Mow, (md) n. [A-S. muioa, L, muga.] A heap or pile 
of hav or sheaves of |;ram in a barn. 

XtfWf (m6) V. t. To pile and stow away in a baiii, as 
hay or sheaves of grain. 

Mow, (md) V. t. [A-S. mdvfan, allied to L. metere.] To 
cut down with a scythe, as grass to cut down indis- 
miisdnat^, or in great numbers or quantity r. i. 
To ouli gmas to jpexform the business of mowing 
imp. mowed; pp, mowed or mown; ppr. mowing. 


Mower, (md'sr) n. One who mows. 

Mowing, (mffing) n. The act of cutting with a scythe ; 
land from whiw the grass is cut. 

Mr. (mis'tsr). An abbreviation of mister. 

Mrs, (mis'us). An abbreviation of mistrew. 

Much, (much) a. [O. Eng. moche, A.-S. mueeL] Oxeat 
in quantity or amount ; abundant ; plenteous. 

Muon, (much) 7u A great quantity ; a great deal 
excess; a heavy service or burden;— an uncommon 
thing ; something strange. 

Much, (much) adv. To a gieat degree or extent; 
greatly ; abundantly ; far ;— often or long ;— in veiy 
nearly the same condition ; almost. 

Mucil^e, (mfl'se-lflj) ol [L, maccilago, from mucus, 
mucus, slime.] One of the proximate elements of 
vegetables an aqueous solution of gum. 

Mucilaginous, (mu-se-laj'in-us) a. Paitaking of the 
nature of mucilage ; moist, soft, and lubricous; slimy; 
—pertaining to or secreting mucilage. 

Muck, (nmk) w. [A.-S. mix, 7)ieox, I), wop, L. mucus.} 
Hung in a moist state a mass of decaying vegetable 
matter something mean, vile, or filthy. 

Muck, (nmk) r. t. To manure with muck. 

Muck-heap, (nmk'hep) n. A heap or quantity of muck. 
Muck- worm, (muk'wumi) n. A worm that lives in 
muck ; — a miser. 

Mucous, (mu'kus) a. [L. mucosus, from mucus, mucus.] 
Pertaining to or resembling mucus ; slimy; — secreting 
a slimy substance. 

Mucousness, (mu'kus-nes) n. The state of being mucous. 
Mucus, (mu'kus) 71 . [L.J A viscid fluid secreted by 
the mucous membrane, which it serves to moisten and 
defend hence, any other animal fluid of a viscid 
quality. 

Mud, (mud) 71 . [Ger. moder, D. modder, from G. mudos, 
(lamp, wet.] Earth wet, soft, moist, and adhesive 
with water. 

Mud, (mud) v. t. To make turbid or foul with dirt ; 
to muddy ; to bury in slime. [bidly. 

Muddily, (mud'e-lc) adv. In a muddy manner ; tur- 
Muddiness, (miid'e-nes) 71 . Condition or quality of 
being muddy; turbiduess; foulness; — obscurity; hence, 
dulness. 

Muddle, (rnud'l) n. A state of being turbid or confused ; 
hence, intellectual cloudiness or dulness. 

Muddle, (rnud'l) v. t. [Prom iuiuL] To make turbid or 
muddy, as water ;— to cloud or stupefy : — imp. & pp. 
muddled; ppr. muddling. 

Muddy, (mud'e) a. [Prom mud.] Besmeared with 
mud ; — consisting of mud or earth ; gross ; impure ; — 
cloudjy in mind ; dull ; heavy ; stupid. 

Muezzin, (moO-ez'zin) 7/.. [A. azzana, to inform, from 

UZ71, the ear.] A Mohammedan crier of the hour of 
prayer. 

Muff, (muf) 71 . [Ger. onufi) I cel, ?n?{^a.] A warm cover 
for receiving the hands, usually made of dressed skins 
or fur. 

Muffin, (mufin) n. [Eng. invfi'.] A light, spongy cake, 
circular and flat. 

Muffie, (inuf'l) f. [Ger. wUiffeln, from mv.f, muff.] 

To wrap up in something tliat conceals ; especially, to 
wrap, as the face or neck, iu thick and disguising 
folds to wrap with soinething that dulls or random 
sound inaudible ; to deaden the sound of ; flguiativdly, 
to conceal ; to involve r. i. To speak indistinctly i 
or without clear articulation i7>tp. A pp. muffied ; j 
ppr. muffling. j 

Muffler, (muf Igr) n. A cover for the face ; a wrapper 
enveloping the head or neck, used as a part of femede 
dress. 

Mufti, (mufte) n. [A. mufit] The high priest or chief 
of an ecclesiastical order in Turkey ; an expounder of 
the Koran, and of Mahometan law. 

Mug, (mug) 71. [Ir. ^nugan, a mug.] A kind of earthen 
or metal cup ; generally a drinking-cup ;— the ihee. 
Jlwggy, (mug'e) a. [w. 7»wp, smoke, IceL mugga, 


mifit.3 Thick; close; misty, as air ;--4Amp; moist; 
mouldy, as straw. 

Xu|p-wcrt| (mug'wui't) n. A native plant of the genus | 
Arte'inuiay akin to wormwood. 

Xttlatto, (mu-lat'o) n, [Sp. mulatOf of a mixed breed, 
from L. mule.] The offspring of a negress by 

a white man, or of a white woman by a negro, 
Xulberry, (murbgr-e) n. [A.-S. wurberie, from L. 
moruSf a mulbeiTy-tree.] Tlie .... 
berry or fruit of a tree of the 
genus Morus; also the tree itself. 
mulch, (mulsh) n. fGer. molsch.] \ 

Half-rotten straw ; decayed leaves f 

or the like strewn over the roots 
of plants to protect from heat or 
cold, to keep moist, &c. 

Mulct, (mulkt) K. IL. A 

ffne ; a pecuniary punishment or 


penalty forfeit ; forfeiture. 

Mulot, (mulkt) V. t. To punisli by 
imposing a pecuniary fine ; to V 

fine; — hence, to withhold from 
by way of punishment or disci- Mulberry, 
pline t)np. & pp. mulcted ; ]»pr. mulcting. 

Mulotuaxy, (mulkt'u-ur-e) a. Punishing with fine or 
forfeiture. 

Mule, (mul) n. [L. mulus, A.-S. mill, A 

quadruped of a mongrel breed, usually generated be- ! 
tween an ass and a mare, sometimes between a horse j 
and a she-ass— applied also to any animal produced by 
a mixture of different species;— a plant of a mongrel 
kind ; a hybrid [Ger. viiihle.] A machine used in 
spinning cotton. [mules. 

Muleteer, (muFet-er) n. [P. mule tier.] One who drives 

Muliebrity, (mu-le-eb're-te) n. [L. muliebritm, from 
muUer, a woman.] State of being a woman ; woman- 
hood ; — hence, effeminacy ; softness. 

Mulish, (inul'ish) a. lake a mule ; sullen ; stubborn. 

Mull, (mul) V. t [L. riiollire, to soften, W. mwtl, warm. 
Go. milith, honey.] To heat, sweeten, and enrich wdth 
spices to dispirit or deaden \—imp, & pp. mulled ; 


®p»*. mulling. 

Mull, (mul) n. [Icel. mulL] A cape; headland or 
promontory [Scot.] a snuff-box made of the small 
end of a horn [Scot] ;~du8t ; rubbish a blunder ; 
a mess ; — a thin, soft kind of muslin, usually written 
mul-mul. 

Muller, (rauTgr) n. One wlio or that which mulls a 
vessel in which wine is mulled over a fire. [F. moliere, 
L. molere, to gi-ind.] A sort of pestle of stone or glass, 
for grinding pigments. 

Mullet, (muPet) n. [P. muUtj from L. mullns.] A fish 
which frequents the shore, and roots in the sand like 
a hog. 

Mulligatawny, (mul-e-ga-taw^ne) n. A soiix) made of 
fowls and curi-y iwwder, 

MuUion, (muryun) h. [P. mouler, to mould.] A slender 
bar or pier which forms the division between the 
lights of windows, screens, &c. ; — one of the divisions 
in panellings resembling windows. [mulliona 

Mttllion, (mul'yun) v. t. To shape into divisions by 

Multan^ar, (mnlt-ang'gu-lar) a. [L. multus, many, 
and anguluSf angle.] Having many angles; xiolygonal. 

Multangulaiiy, (mult-ang'gu-lar-le) adv. With many 
angles or corners. 

Multifarious, (mul-te-f 9>rie-us) a. [L. multifaHus, from 
multusy many, and varius, various.] Having multi- 
plicity; of various kinds ; diversified. 

Mttltimoualy, (mul-te-fSr'e-us-le) adv. With great 
multiplicity and diversity. [diversity. 

MnltifariQuanass, (mnl-te-far'e-us-nes) n. Multipli^ 

Multifold, (mol'te-fbld) a. [L. multut^ many, and Eng. 
fold.] Many times doubled ; manifold ; numerous. 

Multifonnt (mul^te-form) a. [L. multus, many, and 
fOTma^ shape.] Having many forms, shapes, or ap- 
pearances. 


moist ; Multifbnnity, (mul-te-fonu'e-te) fi. IHvmniityof fbrma ; 

variety of shapes or apiiearanoes in the same thing, 
genus Multilateral, (mul-te-iat'er-al) a. [L. multus^ many, 
and latus, latsris, aide.] Having many sides, 
breed. Multilineal, (mul-te-lin'e-ol) a. [li. multus, many, and 
ess by linea, line.] Having many lines. 

Multiloquenoe, (mul-til'b-kweus) n. [L. multus, many, 
>m L. and loquens, ppr, of logui, to speak.] Use of many 
wor<l8 ; talkativeness. [very talkative. 

Multiloquent, (mul-tifd-kwent) a. Speaking much; 
Multiparous, (mul-tip'ar-us) a. [L. multus, many, and 
parei'e, to bear.] Producing many at a birth. 

P f Multips^te, (mul-tip'ar-tit) a. [L. multus, many, and 
partxius, divided.] Divided into many parts. 

Multiped, (niuTte-ped) n. [L. multus, mimy, and pes, 

\ pedis, foot.] An insect having many feet. 

I\ Multiped, (nmrte-i)ed) a. Having many feet, 

IjM Multiple, (muPte-pl) a. [L. multiplex.] Containing 
i» more than once, or more than one ; manifold. 

Multiple, (murte-pl) n. A quantity containing another 
a certain number of times without a remainder. 
Multiplex, (murte-pleks) a. [L. from multus, many, 
and plicare, to fold.] Having the petals lying over 
each other in folds, as certain plants. [tiplicd. 

Lne or Multipliable. (muPte-pli-a-bl) a. Capable of being mul- 
Multiplicand, (mul-te^le-kandO n. [L. multiplicaudus, 
8.] A to be multiplied.] The number to be multiplied by 
3d be- another, which is called the multitier. 
horse MultipUoate, (imirte-ple-kat) a. [L. multiplieatus, pp. 
Jed by of multi plicare.] Consisting of many, or more than 

ongrel one; multiple; multifold. 

jed in Multiplication, (rnul-te-iile-ka'shun) n. Act of multi- 
nules. plying, or of increasing number a rule or operation 
drives by which any given number or quantity may be added 
from to itself any number of times proposed. 

)mau- Multiplicator, (mul'te-ple-kat-or) w. The number by 
whicn another number is multiplied ; a multiplier, 
lorn. Multiylioity, (mul-te-idis'e-te) n. A state of being 
varm, manifold or various a collection of many objects, 
i wdth Multiplier, (murte-pli-er) w- One w'bo or that which 
died ; multiplies ; — the number in arithmetic by which 
another is multiplied. 

[id or Multiply, ( mul'te-pli ) v. t. [L. multus, many, and 
small plicare, to fold.} To increase in number ; to make 
nder ; more numerous ; to add quantity to ; — to repeat or 

ritten add to itself any given number or quantity as many 

times us there are units in any other given number ; 

[s ;__a — V. i. To grow in number ; to increase in extent ; 

Hiere, to spread :—imp. pp. multiplied ; ppr. multiplying, 
glass, Multipotent, (mul-tip'd-tent) a. Possessing manifold 
power ; able to do many different things. 

A fish Multisonous, (mul-te-soTius) a.' [L. multus, many, and 
1 like smus, sound.] Having many sounds, as the sea. 

Multitude, (muPte-tud) n. [L. multitudo, from multus, 
ide of much, many.] The state of being many; numerous- 
ness a great number of individuals crowd ; as- 
ender sembly ; assemblage ; populace ; vulgar. 

1 the Multitudinous, (mal-te-tud'in-us) a. Consisting of or 
isions having the appearance of a multitude ; manifold, 
liona Multivalve, (muPte-valv) n. A mollusc which has a 
ns by shell of many valves. 

nany. Multure, (murtur) n. [L. molitura, a grinding.] In 
;onal. the law of Scotland, the quantity of grain or mail 

many payable to the miller for grinding grain ; a grist or 

grinding ; the grain ground, 
from Mum, (mum) a. Silent ; not speaking, 
nulti- Mum, (mum) interj. Be silent ; hush. 

Mum, (mum) n. [From Chr. Mumme, whoffrst brewed 
great it in 1492.] A sort of strong beer ori^nally introduced 
irsity. from Brunswick, in Germany. 

ipli^ Mmnble, (mum'bl) v. t. [D, mommelen, loeH. mumla.'^ 
Eng. To speak with the lips or other organs partly closed . 

us. to mutter ; — ^to eat with the Hps close ; — v. t. To uttei 

, and with a low, inarticulate voice;— to eat with a muttCr- , 

«r ap- ing sound -to suppress or utter imperfsotly 
pp. mumbUd; ppr, mumMiiig* 




Xuinldtr. (mum^lfir) ». One who mumblei. 

Xtitfiiii, (mum) «. t. [Oer. to ma«k, mulBo, 

trom mumnUt a mask dr muflle.] To irport or make 
tiiveraion in a mask or di^gnciise ; to mask r—imp. & 
jm. mummed ; vpr. mummn^, 

Xioimer, (mumV) n. A masker ; a buffoon. 
Jfnmmeiy, <mum'6r>e) n. Masking ; sport ; diversion ; 
buffoonery ;~farcical show. 

Xummiffcation, (mum-e-fe-ka^shun) n. Act of making 
iuto a mummy. [in form. 

Itmnmiform, (mum'e-form) a. Besembling a mummy 
Mummify, (mum'e-f!) v. t. [Eng. mummy and L. faeere^ 
to make.] To embmm and dry, as a mummy : — imp. 
& pp. mummified ; ppr. mummifying. 

Mummy, (mum^o) n. [Per. miimiyd^ from mtlia, m6m, 
wax.] A dead body embalmed and dried after the 
manner of the ancient Egyptians ; also, a body pre- 
served by any means in a dry state species of 
gum ;-“gardener’s wax used in the grafting of trees. 
Mummy-wheat, fmum'e-hwgt) n. A species of wheat 
which is extensively cultivated in the countries along 
the Nile. 

Mump, (mump) v. t. [Icel. mumpa^ to take into the 
mouth.] To bite or chew quickly; to nibble, as a 
squirrel ; — to utter in a low quick tone to make 
mouths or fiioes, as if in distress ; to act the beggar ; — 
to deceive ; to cheat : — v. i. To move the lips with the 
mouth closed ; to mumble :—imp. dc pp. mumped ; 


ppr. mumping. 

Mumpm, (mump'$r) n. A beggar. 

Mumpish, (mump^ish) a. Dull ; heavy ; sullen ; sour. 

Mmnps, (mumps) n. pi. [Eng. mump, to be sulky.] A 
peculiar unsuppurative inflammation of the parotid 
glands ; — suUenness ; fit of ill-humour. 

Munoh, (munsh) v. t. (P, manger, to eat, L. mandu- 
care, to chew.] To nibble ; to chew without opening 
the mouth ; — v. i, To chew with closed lips ; to masti- 
cate ifup. A pp. munched ; ppr. munching. 

Mttnoher, (mun^'^r) n. One who munches. 

Mundane, (muu'dan) a. [L. mundanus, from mundus, 
the world.] Belonging to the world; earthly; ter- 
restrial. 

Mundanely, (mun^dan-le) adv. In a mundane manner ; 
with reference to worldly things. 

Mundio, (mmi'dik) n. Iron or arsenical pyrites— so 
called by the Cornish miners. 

Mundifioation, (mun-de-'fe-ka'shuii) n. [L. mwnduit, 
clean, and/acere, to make.] The act or operation of 
deansiug any body from dross or extraneous matter. 

Mundifioative, (mun-dife-kiit-iY) n. A medicine that 


has the quality of cleansing. 

Municipal, (mu-nis'e-pal) a. [L. municipiinn, a free 
town, f5rom munio., official duties, and capere, to take.] 
Pertaimug^ to a corporation or city;— pertaining to a 
state, kingdom, or nation. 

Municipality, <niu-nis-e-pal'e-te) 91. A municipal district. 

Munificence, (mu-nif e-sens) n. Liberality or generosity 
in giving ; t^eficence ; bounty ; bounteousness. 

Mui^oent, ( mu-nif e-sent) a. [L. munus, munej'is, 
present, gift, and facere, to make.] Very liberal in 
ifiving or bestowing;— bounteous; bountiful; generous. 

Munificently, (mu-nif'e-sent-le) adv. Liberally; 
generously. 

Muniment, (mG'ne-ment) n. [L. munhnentum, from 
munire^ to fortify.] Act of supporting or defending ; 
—a stronghold ; a place or means of defence a re- 
cord ; title deeds and papers. 

Muuhnent-room, (m{l'ne-ment-r66m) n. A strong fire- 
mbof XDom in public buildings in which charters, 
de^, imd the like are kept. 

Munit^, (mfi-nish^un) n. [L. munitio, from munire, 
t6 wall, to fortify.] whatever materials are used in 
war for defence or for annoying an enemy; military or 
naval storeii iff all kinds ; ammunition. 

MWf (muna) n, iQer. mund, Oo. munike.] The 
iiiouth and chaps ; « ' a l so Muada, | 


Mural, (mfi'ral) a. [L. muralit, from mimu, wall) 
Pertaining to a wall ;— resembling a wall ; perpendi- 
cular or steep. 

Murohisonite, (mur'ohe-son-it) u. [So called from 
Murchison.] A species of feldspar. 

Murder, (mur'der) n. [A. -8. mordhur, murder, Go. 
maurthr, allied to L. mors, mortis, death.] Tlie act of 
killing a human being with malice prepense or afore- 
thought ; — also, an outcry or alarm when life is 
threatened or in danger. 

Murder, (mur'dgr) v. t. To kill with premeditated 
malice to destroy ; to put an end to '.-—imp. & pp. 
murdered; ppr. murdering. 

Murderer, (inur'der-er) n. One guilty of murder;— 
assassin; inanslayev. [murder. 

Murderess, (mur'der-es) n. A woman who commits 
Murderous, (mui-'dgr-us) a. Guilty of murder; — con- 
sisting in murder ; accompanied with murder, as 
rapine or raid ; — committing murder ; bloody ; san- 
guinary, as tyranny; — intending or prememtating 
murder, as plot or design. [manner. 

Murderously, (mui’'der-u8-le) adv. In a murderous 
Mure, (mur) v. t. To inclose in walls ; to shut up. 
Murex, (mu'reks) n. A genus of marine oai'nivoroua 
mollusca — they are remarkable for the extremely 
beautiful colour of the shells — it was from one of the 
species that the ancients obtained their famous purple 
dye. 

Muriate, (mu 're -at) 9i. [L. muria.^ A compound 
formed by the union of muriatic acid with a base. 
Muriatic, (mu-re-at'ik) a. Pertaining to or obtained 
from sea-salt. Mumatie acid, an acid consisting of 
one equivalent of hydrogen and one of chlorine. 
Murine, (mu'rin) a. [L. mvrinus, from mus, mouse.) 
Pei'taining to a mouse or to mice ; mouse-coloured. 
Murky, (murk'e) a. [A.-S. myre, Icol. myt'ir.] Dark ! 
obscure ; gloomy. 

Murmur, (mur'mur) n. [L.] A low, confused, and 
indistinct sound like tliat of running water ;— a lialf- 
suppressed complaint. 

Murmur, (mur'mur) v. i. [L. munnurare, allied to G. 
mormureiu, to roar, said of water.] To make a low, 
continued noise, like the hum of bees, a stream of 
water, rolling waves, or the wind in a forest ; — ^to 
utter complaints in a low, half-articulated voice ; to 
grunible :—imp. & pp. murmured ; ppr. mumuzing. 
Murmurer, (murimur-gr) n. One who murmurs. 
Murmuring, ^mur ' raur-ing) n. Utterance of a low 
sound ; continued and confused noise act of com- 
plaining; grumbling. [with complaints. 

Aurmuringly, (murimur-ing-le) adv. With a low soimd ; 
Murrain, (mur'ran) n. [Sp. morrina. Norm. F. morins, 
from L. uimd, to die.] An infectious and fatal disease 
among cattle. 

Musa, (mu'sa) n. A genus of tropical plants, including 
the banana and plantain. 

Musoa, (mus'ka) n. [L. a fly.] A genus of dipterous 
insects including the common house-fly; — a small 
constellation situated between the Southern cross and 
the pole. 

Musoadel, (mus'ka-del) n. [Sp. moscatel, F. m-uscat, 
grape or wine, It. moscado, nutmeg, muse, musk.] 
A rich, spicy grape ; also, the wine made fr*om it ; — a 
fragrant and delicious pear : — also muscatel and mus- 
cadine. 

Muscle, (mils']) n. [L. musculus, a muscle,] An organ 
of motion in animal bodies, consisting of fibres inclosed 
in their cellular membrane, and admitting of contrac- 
tion and relaxation ;— a certain bivalvular sheU-fish of 
the genus Mytilus—aLao written mussel. 

Muscular, (mus'kit-iar) a. Pertaining to a muscle, or 
to a system or the strength of muscles ; — performed 
by, or dependent on, a muscle or the muscles wiH 
furnished with muscles ; brawny; strong ; powerfaL 
Muscularity, (mus-kfi-l&r'e-te) n. The state of being 
muscular. 
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Xttt«f (mfia) v.i. [F. muaer, to trifle. It mu«ar«, to 
gaxe, L. mumire, G. mvdzein, to hum.] To think etu** 
neatly ; to study closely ; to consider abstractly to 
think on unconsciously or dreamily ; to meditate in 
an absent or incoherent manner ; — to gaze at; to won- 
der;— v.t To consider; to ponder; to weigh;— to 
think on; to meditate on:— imp. & pp. mused; ppi\ 
musing. 

Xuse, (mflz) n. Beep thought ; meditation ; abstract 
contemplation;— absence of mind ; — vacant gaze. 

Xuse^ (muz) n. [L. musa^ G. mouna.] One of the nine 
fabt^ goddesses who preside over literary, artistic, and 
scientific matters and labours ; a genius of art, litera- 
ture, or music. fperson. 

Xuseri (muz'ei*) n. Ono who muses; an absent-minded 

Xuset, (mu'zet) n. (Norm. F. mancfic.] A gaij in a 
hedge, fence, or thicket, through which an animal 
passes ; a muse. 

Xuseum, (mu-zO'um) n. [L. museum, G. mouseion, 
temple of the Muses, hence a place of study.] A col- 
lection of natural, scientific, or literary curiosities, or 
of works of art. 

Xush, (mush) n. [Gor. muos, mus, pap, any thick pre- 
paration of fruit.] Indian meal boiled in water. 

Xushroom, (mush'rOom) n. [P. mousseron, from 
mousse, moss.] One of a large class of cryptogamic 
plants of the natiu al order of Faiuji ; — an upstart. 

Xushroom, (mu.sh'ru6m) a. Pertaining to mushrooms ; 
short-lived: ephemeral. 

Xusio, (mu'zik) n, [L. vnusica, G. mousilce (sc. 
iechni), art over which the Muses presided.] Melody 
or harmony ; a succession of sounds so modulated as 
to please the ear science of harmonical sounds ; — 
art of combining sounds in a manner to please the ear; 
—an entertainment consisting of vocal or instru- 
n^ental performances ; — order and congruity in the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, called music of the 
spheres. 

Xusical, (mii'zik-al) a. Belonging or relating to music; 
— ^producing or containing music ; — pleasing to the 
ear ; melodious ; harmonious. 

Xusioal-box, (mu^zik-al-boks) n. A box inclosing a 
small barrel-organ for playing tunes. 

Xusioally, (mu'zik-al-le) adv. In a melodious or har- j 
ijQonious manner. 

Xusic-book, (mu'zik-book) n. A book of songs or tunes | 
for the voice or instruments. 

Xusioian, (mu-zish'an) One skilled in the art or 
science of music. [brown study. 

Xusing, (muz'ing) w. Meditation: contemplation; 

Musingly, (muz'ing-lo) adv. Thoughtfiilly ; in a con- 
templative manner or mood. 

Xusk, (musk) n. [L. muscus, G. moschos, A. mu si'.] 
A substance obtained from a bag behind the navel of 
the male musk-deer; — the grape hyacinth or grape- 
flower. 

Musk-deer, (musk'der) n, A hornless deer found in 
Thibet and Nepaul. Tho 
male produces the sub- 
stance known as vi icsk. 

Musket, (mus'ket) n. [It. 
moschetto, F. mousquet.] A| 
jSre-arm used in warfare, 
first fired by a match-look, 
afterwards by a percus- 
sion-lock. [L. muscketus.] '/ ^ 

A kind of small hawlr. f/ 

Musketeer, (mus-ket-urO n. 

A soldier armed with a 
musket. 

Xusketoon, (mus - kot-ounO 
HI. A short musket ; — oue < 
who is armed with sucli a Musk-deer, 

musket. 

Xuaketry^ (mus^t-re) n. Muskets in general or col- 
lectively fire or diaohtvrgo of a number of muskets. 


Xuskineit, (musk'e-nes) u. Quality of being musky. 
Xusk-melcsi, (musk'mel-un) n. A delicious si^eoies of 
melon— so called from its musky fragrance. 

Xusk-ox, fmusk^oks) n. A bovine ruminant which 
inhabits the country about Hudson’s Bay. 

Xusk-ratf (musk'rat) u. A rodent animal, aUiad to the 
beaver— a native of North America. [grantr, 

Musky, fmusk’e) a. Having the odour of musk ; fra- 
Muslin, (mus/lin) n. [From Mossoul, a city of Mesopo* 
tamia, where it was first manufactured.] A thin cot- C 
ton cloth of any kind— sometimes restnoted to a kind 
of cotton gauze. 

Xusrole, (muz'rol) n. [F. mussrolU, from museau, a 
muzzle.] The nose-band of a horse’s bridle. 

Mussel, (mus’el) n. [F. muscle, Qer. musehel.'] A 
marine bivalve shell-fish, used for fish-sauce for the 
table, and extensively for bait in deep sea fishing. 
Xussiilman, (mus ' ul - man) n. [A. muslimuT\. pi. of 
muslim, one who holds the faith of Islam, i. e., fatality, 
from aslama, to bend, to submit.] A Mahometan ; a 
follower of Mahomet ; a Moslem :— ph Mussulmans. 
Must, (must) V. i. or a.nxiliarp. [0. Sax. inflate. Go, 
mdtan.] To be obliged— expressing both physical and 
moral necessity ; — to be necessai’y or essential to the 
character or end proposed. 

Must, (must) n. [L. mustum (so. vinum), from musttut, 
new, fresh.] Wine pressed from the grape but not 
fermented. 

Must, (must) V. i. [P. moisi, mouldy, Ir. musgam, to 
mould.] To grow mouldy and sour; to become fetid. 
Mustache, (muus-t^h') It. [G. mustax.] That part of 
the beard which grows on the upper lip. 

Mustang, (mous'tang) n. The wild horse of the prairies 
in Mexico, California, &c. 

Mustard, (mus’terd) n. (L. mustum.] A i^lant of the 
genus Sinapis, and its pungent seeds, which, ground 
into powder, form a well-known condiment, and are 
iised for blistering, flee. 

Muster, (mus't§r) v. t. [L. monstrare, to show.] To 
assemble, as troops for x^arade, inspeotiou, exercise, 
or the like ; hence, generally, to gather for use or 
exhibition ; to get together ; — v. i. To come together 
as parts of a force or body ; to assemble '.—imp. & pp. 
mustered; ppi\ mustering. 

Muster, (mus't§r) n. An assembling of troops for re- 
view and inspection, for parade, fl^. ;— hence, assem- 
blage and display gathering ; — register of forces 
mustered. 

Muster-roll, (mus’tgr-rol) n. A roll or register of the 
men in each troop or regiment. 

Mustily, (must'o-le) adv. Mouldily ; sourly. [sour. 
Mustmess, (must’e-nes) n. Quality of being musty or 
Musty, (nmst'e) a. Mouldy ; sour ; foul and fetid 
spoiled by age ; stale ;“dull ; heavy ; spiritless. 
Mutability, (mvi-ta-bire-te) n. Quality of being subject 
to change ; changeablenoss ; inconstancy ; instability. 
Mutable, (mu^ta-bl) a. [L. mutabilis, from mutare, to 
change.] Capable of alteration ; subject to ohanjgie 
susceptible of change ; inconstant; unstable; variable; 
irresolute; fickle. 

Mutableness, (mu^ta-bl-nes) n. The quality of beixig 
mutable. fchangeably. 

Mutably, (mu’ta-ble) adv. In a mutable mannfO'; 
Mutation, (mu-ta'shun) n. Act or process of ohanging; 

— (dmuge ; alteration, either in form or qualitieB. 

Mute, (mut) a. |L. mutus.] Dumb; incapable of utte]^ 
anoe ; wanting the organs or powers of speech :—ro- 
straining speech ; holding one’s tongue ; silent ; quiet ; 
— inarticulate, as an animal’s ciy ;— sposehless ; inex? 
pressible by words, as grief; — ^uot pronounced with 
the breath, as certain letters. 

Mute, (mut) n. One who is silent or speechless 
unable to use articulate language, or refusing to spm. 
or answer ;— a person employed to stand before ^ 
door of a house, or before the coffin at a fiinerid 
[ dumb attendant of a serai^o a letter which 


AO sound ; tt silent letter ;-hui articulation which 
iAtexoepte the roioe of the breath, as p, b, d, g, Ar, t, 
Xll^, (mClt) t^.i. [F mutir, to dung, allied to Eng. 
ihud.] To eject the contents of the bowels, as birds 
«. t. To cast off; to shed ; to moult 
Shitlii (mdt) n. The dung of fowls. 

Htttely, (mdt'le) adv. Without uttering words or 
eounds; silently. [silence. 

HhteneMt (mdt^nes) n. Forbearance of speaking; 
potilate, (md^'to-lSt) v. t, [L. mittilan.] To cut off a 
ilmb or essential part of; to maim ; to cripple ; — ^to 
destroy or remove a material imrt of so as to render 
imperfect : — imp. & pp. mutilated ; ppr. mutilating. 
Xnwtien, (md-te-la'shun) n. Deprivation of a limb 
or other ][Mrt of an animal body ; specifically, castra- 
tion ; — act of disfiguring a statue, building, or literary 
work by excision, alteration, or suppression. 

Xntilator, (ma't§-lat-§r) «, One who mutilates, 
liutineer, (mfi-te-ner') n. One guilty of mutiny. 
Xutinous, (mfi'te-niis) a. Disposed to mutiny ; turbu- 
lent; insubordinate; seditious. 

Xntinoudyi (mu'te-nus-le) adv. In a mutinous manner. 
Xtttfaiousness, (mu'te-nus-nes) n. Quality or state of 
being mutinous. 

Xtttiny, (mu'te-ne) K [F. rtiutiv, rebollious, It. muti- 
nare, to revolt, fl'om L. mutare, to change.] Insurrec- 
tion against constituted authority, poi-ticularly mili- 
tary or naval authority insubordination ; sedition ; 
— idolent commotion ; tumult. 

Mutiny, (mu'te-ne) v. i. To rise against lawful autho- 
rity, esp^iaJly in military and naval service ; — imp. & 
pp. mutinied; ppr. mutinying. 

Xutter, (mut'gr) v. i. [L. muttire.'] To utter words 
with a low voice with sulienness or in oomidaint ; to 
grumble; to murmur ; — to sound with a low, inrabling 
noise r. t. To utter with imperfect articulations, or 
with a low, murmuring voice : — imp. & pp. muttered; 
ppr. muttering. 

Mutter, (mut'fiir) n. Repressed or obscure utterance; 
murmur. 

ICutterer, (raut'gr-er) n. One who mutters; a grumbler, 
lltttteringly, (innt'§r-ing-le) adv. With a low voice and 
Indistinct articulation. 

Xtttton, (mut'n) n. [F. mouion.] Tlie flesh of sheep 
raw or dressed for food. [broiliiig. 

Mtttton-ohop, (mut'n-chop) n. A rib of mutton for 
Mutual, (mu'tu-al) a. [L. mutiius, from mv.tarey to I 
ehange.] Reciprocally acting or related ; reciprocally 


^ven and received, 
mutually, (mu'td-al-le) adv. In a mutual manner. 
Munda, (mus'l) n. [F. mmeau.} The projecting mouth 
and nose of on animal ; — the mouth of a thing ; — a 
futening for the mouth which hitidero biting. 

Xunle, (muzl) v. t. To bind the mouth of so as to pre- 
vmit biting or eating;— imp. & pp. muzzled; ppr. 
munling. [tipsy. 

Muzzy, (muz'e) a. Absent in mind; bewdldered;— 
My, (mi) a. Belonging to me. 

Myeetes, (mi-se^tSz) n. [G. mukeUxy a bellower.] The 
Itowling monkey, a variety of the quadnimana of 
America 

Xyaheer, (min-her') n. [D., my lord or master.] Sir; 
Ifr. — the ordinary title of address among the Dutch ; 
hahoe, a Dutchman. 

(mrS-pe) 71, [G. •nvadpia.'] Short-sightedness. 
Myrma, (mire-ad) n. [G. murioty numberless, pi., 
mtrioif ten thousand.] The number of ten thousand ; 

immense number ; an indefinitely large number. 
Myriapod, (mirVa-pod) n. [G. murioi, ten thousand, 
indpOKt, podo9, foot.) An air-breathing, vermiform, 
articulate animal, having many jointed legs and a 
ttfiid, uktemal skeleton. 

Mynudbnv (myi<ine-don) n. [L. myrmidonet, G, mur- 
urideaa.] undbf a tribe or troop who accompanied 
Achilles to tiia wdr asMost Troy; hencw, a soldier of 
a rough or despslute uholufotQh 


]|yirh, (mgr) n. [L. myrrka, G. murra, H. 7«<)r, A* 
muvr,) A transparent gum-resin, W 

usually of an amber colour, of , . ^ y 

an aromatic odour, and a bitter, 
slightly pungent taste. 

M3rTrhine, (mgririn) a. [L. myrr- ^ 

hinvaJ] Made of the murrliine 
stone or fluor-spai*. 

Myrtle, (mgritl) n. [L. myrtusy W 

G. m/urtos.] A genus of plants 
of several species. The common 
myrtle rises, with a shrubby 1^ 

upright stem, eight or ten feet N^jl . 
high. The ancients considered it 
sacred to Venus. flu BP 

Myself, (mi-self') proa. [From 7>iy fF"" 

and«c//.] I— by way of emphasis; Mrah. 

— me — my own person. ^ 

Mysterious, (mis-tc're-ns) a. Profoundly secret; awfully 
obscure; involving dai-kiiess, \incortainty, and wonder; 
— unrevealed ; incomprehensible, as the ways of God ; 
—-inexplicable ; unintelligible, as conduct or motives ; 
purposely obscure ; iiitricate, as policy ; — done by in- 
visible agency ; occult ; — ^puzzling ; enigmatical. 
Mysteriously, (mis-tc're-us-le) adv. In a mysterious 
manner. [mysterious. 

Hysteriousness, (mis-tc're-us-ues) n. QuaUty of being 
Mystery, (niis'ter-e) n. [L. mysteHum, G. musteHon, 
from mutiny to shut the eyes.] A profound secret ; 
object of curiosity or wonder; — a religious truth or 
doctrine not discernible by human reason, until made 
known by revelation of the Spirit of God ; revealed 
truth ; — also, a divine truth or fact not revealed ; 
secret counsel or purpose of God ; — an enigma ; a per- 
plexing or intricate subject or question ; — a dramatic 
representation founded on Scripture characters aiwl 
incidents ; — [L. maginterium.] Trade ; calling ; craft ; 
— [L. minuterium.} Office or service of the Church. 
Mystic, (mis'tik) n. One who holds to mysticism. 
Mystical, (mis'tik-al) a. [L. mysticiiSy 0. muitikog, 
belonging to secret rites.] Obscure ; hidden ; — sacredly 
secret or obscure; — involving some secret meaning; 
allegorical ; emblematical. 

Mystically, (mis'tik-aMe) adv. In a manner or by an 
act implying a secret meaning. 

Mysticism, (mist'e-sizm) n. Obscurity of doctrine 
the doctrine of the Mystics, who maintain that they 
have direct intercourse with the divine Spirit, and 
acquire a knowledge of spiritual things unattainable 
by the natural intellect. 

Mystification, (mis-te-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of involving 
in mystery ; also, something designed to mystify. 
Mystify, (mis'te-fi) v. t. [G. musteSy and L. facere, to 
make.] To involve in mystery so as to mislead ; to 
perplex purposely : — imp. & pp. mystified ; ppr, 
mystifying. 

Myth, (mith) n. [G. muthos.] A fabulous statement 
or narrative conveying an important truth, generally 
of a moral or religious nature. 

Mythical, (mith'ik-al) a. Relating to myths ; described 
ill a myth ; of the nature of a myth ; — fabulous. 
MylMoaUy, (mith'ik-aJ-lo) adv. lu a mythical way or 
maiMieT. 

Mythographer, (mith-og'ra-fgr) n. [G. mutJioSy fable, 
and graphein, to write.] A composer of fables. 
Mythological, (mith-o-loj'ik-al) a. Relating to mytho- 
logy ; fabulous. 

M;^ologist, (mith-ol'6-jist) n. One versed in mytho- 
logy ; one who writes on mythology. 

Mraologize, (mith-ol'6-jiz) v. i. To relate or explain 
the fabulous history' of the heathen. 

Mythology, (mith-oro-je) n. [G. muthologia, from 
muthoSy fable, and logoty sp^h, discourse.] The science 
treating of myths ; a treatise on myths itp«ci^ca«y, 
the system of fables or fabulous doctrines respecting 
the and hovoM 5f kneiont Greece and Rome. 
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*1^ (en), the fourteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
and the eleventh consonant, is called an imperfect 
mute or semi-vowel ; has only one sound, and is often 
silent after m, as in hymn (him). As a numeral, it 
stands for 900, and with a dash over it (!r) for 9,000 ; 
as an abbreviation for North, New, Notary, &c. 

Kab, (nab) v. U [B. & Ger. Imappen.) To catch sud- 
denly: — imp. h pp. nabbed; ppr. nabbing. 

Kabob, (na'bob) «. [Hind, nawwdb, from A. nuwwdb, 
pl. of lUlyib, a vicegerent, governor.] A deputy or 
viceroy in India;-— one who returns to Eurojje from 
the East with immense wealth ; a very rich man. 
Haore, (nb'kr) n. [P. nacre, Sp. nacar.] Mother-of- 
pearl ; — ^the inner part of shells of the genus Penta- 
dinas, found chiefly in the Indian seas. [nacre. 

Haoreous, (na'krS-ns) a. Consisting of or resembling ; 
Kadab, (na'dab) n. The high priest of the Persians. 
Kadir, (iia'dir) n. [A. nadtr, nuzir, opposite.] That 
point of the heavens directly opposite to the zenith ; — 
hence, the lowest point. 

Kag, (nag) n. [D. nepf/c, allied to A,-S. hnmjan, to 
neigh.] A small horse ; a pony ; hence, any horse. 
Kagi (nag) v. i. To be contentious to carji ; to cavil. 
ITaggmg, (nagging) n. Act or practice of teasing and 
provolang by sharp woixls ; carping. 

Ktiad, (na'yad) n. [L. naias, G. naiait, from naein, to 
flow.] A female deity fabled to preside over rivers 
and springs. { 

Kail, (nal) «. [A.-S. nagel, L. unguU.] The horny 
•c^e growing at the end of the hximau Angel's and 
tdes the claw or talon of a bird or other animal 
a small pointed piece of metal, usually with a head, 
used to fasten hoards, timbers, &o. together ; spike ; 
brad ; — a stud or boss ; a short piece of metal with a 
brass head, used to ornament furniture;— a measure 
of length, being two inches and a quarter. 

Kail) (nai) V. t. To fasten with a nail or nails ;— to 
fasten, as with a ii&il ; to fix ; to catch ; to trap ; — 
imp. app. nailed; ppr. nailing. [the nails. 

Kail-bruah, (n&l'brush) n. A small brush for cleaning 
Kailer, (nai'§r) n. One whose occupation is to make 
nails. [made. 

Kailery, (nSi'er-e) n. A manufactory where nails are 
Kaiasant, (nSs'aut) a. [F. riaitre, to be bom.] In 
heraldry^ rising or coming forth, as an animal from 
the midst of an ordinary or common charge. 

Kaive, (n&'Sv) a. [F. iiai/, na'ive^ from L. nativus, 
natural.] Having native oi* unaflected simplici^ ; in- 
genuous; frank; simple. pmsly. 

Kaively, (n^-evOe) adv. Simply: unaffectedly; ingenu- 
Kaivete,(ua'ev-t&)n. [P.] Native simplicity: unaffected 
ingenuousness. 

Kaked, (nH'ked) a. [A.-S. riacod, naced, Go. nagaths, 
Ger. nackt.] Bare; nude; having no clothes; — ^un- 
covered ; wilfully exposed ; — unarmed ; defenceless ; — 
unprotected ; unprovided for ; — open to view ; mani- 
l^t; evident; — undisguised; plain; simple; — desti- 
tute; impoverished; — unassisted by glasses, as the 
eye ; — ^without pubescence, as leaves ;— without a case 
or pod, as seeds ;— without a shell, as molluscs. 
Kakedly, (na'ked-le) adv. Barely; without covering 
or dis^ise ; simply ; evidently. 

Kakedness, (n&'ked-nes) n. Nudity; want of covering; 
— ^want of defence ; unprotected or unprovided state ; i 
poverty ;— plainness ; openness. 

Kamhy-pamby, (nam'be-pam'be) n. That which is 
wealay sentimental, or affectedly pretty. 
Kamby-pamby, (namlE>e-pam'be) a. We^y and affect- 
edly sentiinental. 

Kame, (nam) n. [A.-S. nama, L. twmen, G. otuma.] 
The title by which any person or thing is known or 


spoken of character ; reputation ;— renown ; cele- 
brity ; eminence memory ; I'emembrance appear- 
ance ; profession, as a friend in name ; — behalf : part ; 
authority, as to act in the name of ; — a race ; family ; 
— person. 

Kame, ( niiin ) r. t. To give an appellation to ; — to 
designate ;-^-to mention by name; to specify; — to utter 
the name of ; to call ; — to nominate or appoint to 
office or use ; — ^to entitle : — i7Hp. Si pp. named ; ppr. 
naming. 

Nameless, (namles) a. Without a name ; undistin- 
guished; unknown by name; anonymous;— not named; 
not specified, as “my authority shall be nameless.” 

Kamelessly, (nam'les-le) adc. In a nameless manner ; 
without a name, [tioularize. 

Namely, (nrim'le) adr. To wit ; that is to say ; to jiar- 

Kamesake, (nuni'sak) n. One tluit has the same name 
ns another : (’specially, one so named out of regard to 
another. 

Kankeen, (iian-kenO a . [Aankin. ] A species of yellowish 
cotton cloth of a firm texture, originally bi’ought from 
China. 

Kantes, (nants) v. A kind of brandy, so called from 
a town in France : — also Nantz. 

Nap, (nap) n. A short sleep ; forty winks. 

Nap, (iiai)) v.i. [A.-S. h nap plan.] To have a short 
sleep ; to be drowsy ; to doze :—wop. Si pp. napped ; 
ppr. napping. 

Nap, (nap) rt. [A.-H. /<nopp«.] Woolly or villous sur- 
face, as of felt, of cloth, and the like. 

Nape, (nfip) n. [A.-8. cuup, empp, a top, knop,] The 
back |)ai‘t of the neck. 

Napery, (nap'§r-e) «. [F. nappe.] Linen for the 
table; table-cloths, napkins, sheets, towels, Sig, 

Naphtha, (nap'tha, naftha) n. [G. naphtha, ftom Syr. 
7i<cphiha, A. 7ia.f(h,] A volatile bituminous liquid, 
occurring in Tiature nesir coal deposits and other re- 
gions. It is a compound of carbon and hydrogen, and 
very inflammable ; rock-oil. 

Napkin, (iiap'kin) n. [Diminutive of F. nappe, a t.'ible- 
cloth, cloth, from L. mappa, nai>kin.] A little towel ; 
a clotli used for wiping the mouth, esx)ecialJy at the 
table ; a handkerchief. 

Napless, (nap'Jes) a. Witliout nap ; threadbare. 

Nappiness, (iiai)'e-nes) n. The state of being sleepy, or 
inclined to take naps ;— abundance of nap, as on cloth. 

Nappy, (nap'e) a. [From 7iaj/. j Inclined to sleep ; 
sleepy ; — tending to cause sleepiness ; heady ; — downy ; 
shaggy. 

Narcissus, (nar-sis'sus) »^. [L. narcissus, G. 7m7'ktssoM.] 

A genua of flowering plants of several sxiecies, coinpiu^ 
ing the daffodils, jonquils, and the like. 

Narcotic, (uar-kot'ik) a. [G. nai'kotikos, from 
koun, to benumb.] Relieving pain and producing 
sleep ; — producing stui)or, coma, and convulsions. 

Narcotic, (uar-kot'ik) 7t, A medicine which, in medi- 
cinal doses, relieves ])ain, and produces sleep; but 
which, in poisonous doses, produce.s stupor, coma, con- 
vulsions, and death. 

Nard, (n&rd) n. [G. 7iardos, H. nSrd, Skr. wr- 
fume.] All odorous or aromatic plant, usually called 
spikenard ; — an unguent pTex>ared from tbe plant, 

Nardine, (nai-d'iu) a. Pertaining to nard ; having the 
qualities of nard. 

Narrate, ( ua-rat' ) v. t. [L. narrare, narratmn.] 
tell, rehearse, or recite, as a stoi-y ; to give an aocounft 
of Si pp. narrated ; ppr. narrating. 

Kanration, (na-r&'sliun) n. Act of relating the parHr 
culars of an event; rehearsal; recital;— relation;, 
story ; history. 

Narrative, (n&r'a-tiv) a. Pertaining to namtioti: 
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giving a particular or continued account inclined 
to relate etories, or to tell partioulare of eventa. 

llwyative, (n&i/a-tiv) n, A tale; a etory; a detailed 
a^eount of particular events or transactions. 

ITarrauvely, (nar't^-tiv-le) euiv» By way of narration or 
rtdtal. 

Marrator, fna'rat'gr) n. One who narrates. 

Harrow, (nar'o) a. [0. Eng. nariffe, A.-S. nearu^ 
nearo.] Of little breadth ; not wide or broad hav- 
ing little lateral distance ; — small in extent ; confined; 
lifted; circumscribed contracted ; illiberal ; bigot- 
ed;— covetous; niggardly; ungenerous; — near; witlun 
a small distance :~close ; barely sufficient minute; 
accurate; scnitinizing. 

Harrow, (n^'6) v. t. To lessen the breadth of ; to con- 
traot ; — to make less liberal or more selfish ; to limit ; 
to confine ;— to contract the size of, as of a stocking, 
by taking two stitches into one ; — v. i. To become less 
broad ; — to become contracted in breadth or extent; to 
be gnuiually reduced; totai)er:— ijap. narrowed; 


opr. narrowing. 

Hanower, (nar'6-gr) n. One who, or tliat which, nar- 
rows or contracts. 

Harrow-gauge, (nai-'fl-gaj) a. Noting railway lines in 
which the rails are 4 feet 8.5 inches asunder. 
Hairowly, (nar'o-le) adv. With little breadth ; — ^with- 
out much extent ; contractedly : — with minute scru- 
tiny; closely; carefully; — by a small distance; barely; 
mersly ;— sparingly. [spirit^. 

Harrow-minded, (nar'6-mmd-ed) a. Illiberal ; mean- 
Harrowness, (n&r'o-nes) n. Condition or quality of 
being narrow ; contraoteduess ; poverty; penurious- 
nesa; illiberality. 

Harrowa, (nar'Oz) n. pi. A narrow passage between 
mountains, or a narrow channel of water between one 
sea or lake and another ; a strait ; a sound. 

Harwhal, (nar'liwal) n. [Icel. ndhvalr, Ger, norwall,] 
A oetaoeous mammal found 
in the northern soas; sea-‘ 
unicorn. The male has; 
usually one long, twisted! 
tusk, projecting forward 
fh)m the upiier jaw like a NarwhaL 

horn. 

HamI, (naz'al) a. [L. nasus, the nose.] Pertaining to 
the nose ; — spoken through the nose. 

Haaal, (nilz'al) n. An elementary sound uttered through 
the nose, or through both the nose and mouth (simul- 
taneously; — a medicino that operates tlmough the 
nose; errhine. 

Haaoent, (nas'ent) a. [L. nascens, ppr. of nasri, to be 
borm) Beginning to exist or to grow. [dirtily. 

Haatily, (nos'te-le) adi\ In a nasty manner; filthily; 
Haatiness, (nas'te-nes) a. The quality of being nasty ; 
extreme filthiness ; dhtiness ; obscenity. 

Hasturtium, (nas-tur'she-um) n. [L.] A genus of 
cruciferous plants, including several si)ecies of cress, 
specially water-cress ; — a climbing plant having 
fiowers of a vivid yellow or orange colour, and strong 
odour ;— Indian cress. 

Hasty, (nas'te) a, [Ger. wet, Go, natjan^ to wet.] 
Offensive; filthy; very dirty: — indecent; gross; vile. 
Hatal, (na'tal) a. [L. natalis, from naaei, to be bom.] 
Pertaining or relating to one’s birth ; accompanying 
or dating from one’s birth. 

J^Pttaat, (nd'tant) a. [h. natrms, from natare, to swim.] 
Floating on the surface of water, as the loaf of an 
aquatic plant in heraldry^ placed horizontally aciuss 
tlm field as if swimming, as fishes. 

Hatatfwea, (nS-ta-td^res) %. pi. Swimming birds, as 
awana, gulls, ducks, &c. 

Halainnal, (nfi«ta-t6're-al) a. Pertaining to the Nata- 
or swinitainflr-birds. 

HaMesa, fnftrctles) adv. [Sax. inathtitvti.l Neverthe- 
: not the lo ss : notwithstanding. 

HotloBt (nft'ahun) n, ffj, mtio, from natci, natui, 
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to be born.] A body of people united under the same 
government, and generally of the same origin and Iwu- 
guage a great number; a multitude people; race ; 
stock. 

national, (nash’un-al) a. Pertaining to a nation ; pub- 
lic ; general ;— attached to one's own country. 
Hationaliam, (nash’un-al-izm) n. The state of being 
national; national attachment 
Hationality, (naah-un-al'e-te) n. Quality of being 
national or strongly attached to one’s own nation ; — 
national character ;— a race or people, as determined 
by common language and character, and not by poli- 
tical bias or divisions. 

nationalize, (nash'un-al-iz) v. t. To make national 
imp. & pp. nationalized ; ppr. nationalizing, 
nationally, (nash'un-al-le) adv. In a national manner 
or way ; as a whole nation. 

Native, (na'tiv) a. [L. nativus, from 7ia«ci, natus, *to 
be born.] Pertaining to one’s birth ; natal ; — con- 
ferred by birth ; bom with one ; indigenous pro- 
duced by nature ; not wrought by art; natural ;— ori- 
ginal ; congenial. [denizen by birth, 

native, (na'tiv) n. One bom in a place or country ; a 
natively, (nfi’tiv-le) adv. Naturally ; originally. 
nativenesB, (na'tiv-nes) n. State of being native, 
nativity, (na-tiv'e-te) n. Birth ; — ^time, place, or cir- 
cumstances of birth ; — ^a horoscope. The Nativity, the 
birth of our Saviour. 

natron, (nu^trun) n. [A. nattUn, G. nitron."] Native 
carbonate of soda, called in the Scriptures nitre. 
natty, (nat’e) a. [Allied to neat.] Neatly fine ; foppish ; 
spruce. 

Natural, (nat'ur-al) a. [L. naturalia, from natura.] 
Pertaining to the constitution of a thing ; essential ; 
characteristic ; — conformed to the order or laws of 
nature ; legitimate ; normal ; regular ;— conformed to 
truth or reality ; — illegitimate ; bastard ; — pertaining 
to, derived from, or formed by nature pertaining to 
a key which has neither a flat nor a sharp for its sig- 
nature. 

Natural, (nat'ur-al) n. An idiot; — a character 
[thus, ] used to remove the effect of a shai'p or flat 
which has preceded it. 

Natural-history, (natTir-al-his'to-re) n. The science 
which treats of the kingdom of nature, or natural pro- 
ducts of the earth— animal, vegetable, and mineral 
Naturalism, (nat'ur-al -izm) n. Natural condition or 
quality ; conformity to nature ; — knowledge or system 
of religion derived from natural reason ; — the system 
of those who deny supernatural agency, divine revela- 
tion, miracles, prophecies, &c. 

Naturalist, (nat'ur-al-ist) n. One who studies natural 
history and philosoiffiy, or xffiysics ;— especially one 
versed in or student of the natural history of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Naturalnmtion, (nat-ur-al-iz-a’shun) n. Act of investing 
an alien with the rights and privileges of a native sal> 
ject or citizen; — state of being thus invested with 
citizenship. 

Naturalize, (nat'ur-al-iz) v. t. To adopt into a commu- 
nity, as a foreigner to make natural ; — to render 
easy and familiar to accustom ; to habituate ; — to 
receive and employ in native or vernacular speech, as 
foreign words imp. & pp. naturalized ; ppr. natural- 
izing. 

Naturally, (nat'ur-al-le) adv. According to nature by 
the force of nature , by birth ; constitutionally ac- 
cording to the usual course of things ; consequently : 
oniinarily ; — simply ; unaffectedly ; — without cultiva- 
tion; spontaneously. 

Naturalness, (nat'ur-al-nes) n. State of being natural, 
or of being produce^! by nature ; — (x>nfoimity to no* 
ture, or to truth and reality. 

Natim-philosophy^ (nat'ur-al-fil^os-6-fe) ». That branch 
of science which relates to the phenomena and laws Of 
masses of matter, as motion, 4k. 
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Vatore, n. [L. natura, from natxuit PP- ^ 

naf^i, to be born.] Oreation : animate and inanimate 
objects .---“the material and aiiin)al world ; the uni- 
verse ; — the author and first cause of all things ; the 
Creator ; — the operation of divine power ; the causes 
or agencies working in the material and animal world; 
physical laws, pi’ocesses, functions, <fec. ; — the estab- 
jishad and regular course of things; — ^inherent quality; 
essence; necessary attribute; nati^^e chaxactoi*; — 
hence, kind ; sort ; species ; — natural disposition ; 
temper ; — natural affectioa ; innate feelings of reve- 
rence, &c. ; — ^birth ; — constitution ; — outward form or 
appearance of the earth ; — physics. 

Hanght, (nawt) n. fA.-S. ndwiht, vAuhL] Nothing: 
— written also nought. 

Kaught, (nawt) adv. In no degree. 

Naught, (nawt) a. Of no value or account ; worthless; 
bad; — hence, vile; naughty. 

Naughtily, (nawt'e-le) adv. Wickedly; corruptly; per- 
versely ; mischievously. 

Naughtiness, (nawt'e-nes) n. The quality of being 
naughty ; badness ; wickedness;— alight wickedness, as 
of children; perverseness. f perverse; froward. 

Naughty, (nawt'e) a. Corrupt ; wicked ; — miKchievous; 

Nausea, (naw'ze-a) n. [L., G. viausia, from 
ship.] Sea-sickness; hence, any similar sickness of the 
stomach, accompanied with a propensity to vomit; 
qualm ; squeaniishnoss. 

Nauseate, (naw'z6-at) r. i. [L. Qinuaeare, naiiseatum, 
from nausea.'} To become squeamish ; to feel disgust; 
— -V. t. To affect with nausea ; to sicken ; — to reject 
with disgust ; to loathe & pp. nauseated ; ppr. 

nauseatmg. 

Nauseous, (naw'zS-us) a. Causing, or fitted to cause, 
nausea: loathsome; disgusting. 

Nauseously, (naw'ze-us-le) adv. In a loathsome man- 
ner ; loathsomely. [nauseous ; loathsomeness. 

Nauseousness, ( naw'ze-us-nes ) n. Quality of being 

Nautical, (naw'tik-al) a. [G. nautikos, flora nautes^ a 
sailor.] Pertaining to seamen or navigators, or to the 
aiii of navigation ; — naval ; marine. 

Nautilus, (naw'til-us) n. [L. nautilus^ 0. nautilos.} A 
genus of smaU cephalopodous mol- 
luscs, having the mouth surrounded 
by several circles of numerous small 
tentacles without cups. 

Naval, (na'val) a. [L. navalis, from 
navis, ship.] Consisting of ships ; 

—pertaining to slnjis or a navy ;-- - 
nautical ; marine ; maritime. 

Nave, (nav) n. [A.-H, nafu, Skr. . 
ndbhi.} The piece of timber or 
other material in tiie centre of a Nautilus, 
wheel, in which the spokes are inserted ; the hub or 
hob ; — the middle or b^y of a church, extending from 
the choir, transept, or chancel, to the western porch 
or principal entrance. 

Navel, (navi) n. [A.-S. nafela, from nafu, nave.] A 
depression in the centre of the abdomen, being the 
scar left by the detachment of the umbilical cord after 
birth ; — ^the central part or ix)int of any thing. 

Navigable, (nav'ig-a-bl) a. Admitting of being navigated. 

Navigably, (nav'ig-a-ble) adv. In a navigable manner. 

Navigate, (nav'e-gat) v. i. [L. navigave, from navis, 
ship, and ageve, to lead, direct.] To journey by water ; 
to go in a vessel or sliip ; to sail ; — v. t. To pass over 
in ships;— to steer, direct, or manage in sailing: — 
ini'p. & pp. navigated ; pj»'. navigatmg. 

Navigation, (nav-e-ga'shuu) n. Act of navigating ; act 
of steering and sailing a ship ;— state of being navi- 
gable the method of determining a ship’s position, 
course, distance passed over, dec.;— means of transport 
by water ; vessels ; shipping. 

Nav^tor, (nav'e-gat-gr) n. One who navigates or 
■ails; especially, one who is skilltLl in the art of 
navi^tion. 
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Navvy, (naVe) n. [Abridged from Origin- 

ally, a labourer on canals for Internal navigation, and 
hence, a labourer on other puhlio works, as in making 
railroads. 

Navy, (nav'e) n. [L. navis, G. naus.} A fleet of ships ; 

— the whole of the ships of war belonging to a nation, 
considered collectively the ofHoers and men belong- 
ing to the war-vessels of a nation. ^ « 

Nay, fnS) adv. [A.-S. nd, Go. nS, Icel. net.] Not this ^ 
merely, but also ; not only so. ' 

Nay, (m\) n. Denial ; reflisal. 

Nazarite, (naz'ar-it) n. A Jew who bound himself by a 
vow to extraordinary purity of life and devotion. 

Naze, (naz) n. [P.rtcz.] A promontory; head; ness; 
mull. 

Neap, (n6p) n. [Prov. Eng. neap, L. napm.] The 
tongue or ^le of a cart, or waggon ; — a prop or sup- 
port for the front of a cart, (fee. 

Neap, (iiep) a. [A.-S. n&p, neap, neap-flood, hnipian, 
to bend.] Low. Neap tides, tides which happen in 
the second and last quarters of the moon, when the 
difference between high and low water is less than at 
any other period in the month— opposed to spring 
tides. 

Neapolitan, (ne-a-poTe-tan) n. A native or inhabitant 
of the city or kingdom of Naples. 

Near, (ner) a. [A.-S. nedrn, comparative of nedh, nih, 
nigh.] Nigh; not far distant in place; adjacent; 
neighbouring;— not distant in time; — closely connected 
or related ; — close to one’s interests, affection, &c. ; — : 
touching ; pressing ; — intimate ; dear ; — close to any 
thing followed or imibited;— next to the rider or drivei' 
of a team; — immediate; direct; — present; ready; 
willing to help ; — straight ; short ; — parsimonious ; 
illil>eral. 

Near, (iiur) adv. At a little distance in place or time ; 

— ^almost ; well-nigh ; nearly. 

Near, (nCr) v. t. To aiqu-oach ; to come nearer ; — v. i. 
To draw near : — imp. & pp. neared ; ppr. nearing. 

Near, (ner) prep. Adjacent to ; close by; not far fram. 

Nearly, (nSr'le) adv. At no great distance ; closely 
intimately ; pressingly ;— almost ;— in a parsimoidous 
inammr. 

Nearness, (ner'nes) n. Closeness ; small distance ; — 
close alliance by blood ; propinquity ;— intimacy of 
friendship ; — parsimony. 

Near-sighted, (ner^sit-ed) a. Seeing at small distance 
only ; short-sighted. 

Neat, (net)%. [A.-S. nedt, Icel. ndut.} Cattle; bulls, 
oxen, aitd cows ; especially black cuttle. 

Neat, (net) a. [F, net, It. netto, L. nitidus.} Cleon; 
free from foul matter; — pure; unadulterated; — cleanly; 
tidy ; — well made ; fitting, as garments ; — chaste ; 
elegant, as style finished, as workmanship ;— dexter- 
ous ; adroit ; — fine ; compact ; — refined ; finical ; with 
proper deduction or allowance; precise; exact— -in 
this sense commonly written net or nett. 

Neat-handed, ( uet-han^ded ) a. Dexterous; skilful; 
expeditious; quick. 

Neatly, (net'le) adv. With neatness; cleanly; tidily;— 
with good taste ; nicely ; elegantly. 

Neatness, (net'nes) n. Cleanliness; — purity ; spruce- 
ness ; — finish ; elegance. 

Neb, (neb) n. (A.-S. nehh, Icel. nehbi.} Tlie nose ; 
snout ; mouth ; the beak of a bird ; the bill ; nib. 

Nebula, (neb'u-la) n. [L., allied to nubes, cloud.] A 
light gauzy cloud a star enveloped in a misty light ; 

— a g^oup or cluster of stars forming a gUtteidwg 
cloud ;— an opaque spot on the eye. 

Nebular, (neVu-lgr) a. Pertaining to nebulse. 

Nebulosity, (neb-ti-los'e-te) u* State of being iiebulous^*-s 
the faint, misty appearance surrounding certain siail.' 

Nebulous, (neVu-lus) a. Cloudy; hazy;— pertaining to, 
or having the appearance of, a nebula. ' 

Neoetsarily, (nes’cs-sdr-e-le) adv. In a nacessoiy mth" 
ner; uuavoiaably; indiapensably. 
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lf«oeiMuryi (aes'eB-s&r’e) a. [L. memariui.^ Such as 
muat be ; ineTitable;— lodisi^nsable ; requisite; essen- 
tial,: — acting from necessity or compulsion; in- 
Yoinntary. 

Veoesaary, (nes'es-sar-e) n. A thing indispensable to 
some purpose-used cmefly in the plural a privy ; a 
water-closet 

Keoessitarian, (ne-ses-e-ta're-an) n. One who maintains 
the doctrine of philosophical necessity, especially as 
applied to the will. 

Keeessitate, (ne-ses'se-tat) r, t. [L. ^leccs&itare.] To 
make necessary or indispensable to force; to compel: 
---imp. tupp. necessitated; ppr. necessitating. 
Keoessitoua, (ne-sos'sit-us) a. Very needy or iinligent ; 
— ^narrow; destitute. Imanner. 

Ksosssitottilly, (ne-ses'sit-us-le) adv. In a necessitous 
necessity, (na-ses'se-te) n. [L. necesfdioA.} Quality of 
being necessary or absolutely requisite ; indispensable- 
ness : — pressing need ; indigence ; want : — that which 
is necessary ; a requisite— chiefly in the plural ; — ^iire- 
l^tible force ; overruling power ; fate ; fatality 
denial of freedom to voluntary action. 

Keck, (nek) u. [A.-S. hneccay Icel. hrmcJd, Ger. otach.] 
The part of an aTiiinal’s body connecting the head and 
the trunk ; — a neck ; the long, slender part of a vessel, 
as a retort, or of a plant, .as a gourd ; a long, iiaiYow 
Ixact of land connecting two larger tracts, 

Keckoloth, (nek'kloth) n. A piece of cloth worn on 
the neck. 

Vaokerohief, (nek'gr-chif ) n. [For neckherchief.} A 
kerchief to be worn around the neck. 

Vaoklaoe, (nCkl&s) n. A string of beads or precious 
stones worn upon the neck. 

Keok-tie, (nek'tl) n. Band, usually, of ribbon, tied 
witik a knot round the neck. [of deaths. 

Haorologist, (nek-roVd-jist) n. One who gives an account 
Kecrology, (nek-roro-je) n. [G. wkro», dead, and logos, 
speech, discourse.] A register of deatlis ;~a collection 
of biographical notices of distinguished ])erson8. 
Yeoromanoer, (nek^ixi-man-sgr) Enchanter; con- 


jurer ; a sorcerer ; a wizard. 

Keoromanoy, (nek'rb-man-se) ii. [G. ')>ekrn.^, dead, and 
manteia, divination,] Art of revealing future events 
by means of a pretended communicatioii with the dead; 
conjuration; enchantment. [niancy. 

Ifeoromantio, (nek-rd-man'tik) a. Pertaining to necro- 

ITeoropoUs, (nek-ro'jx)l-is) ??. [G., from neh'o.<<, dead, 

and polls, city.] A city of the dead ; hence, a ceme- 
tery ; a grave-yard. 

KTeorosii, (nS-kro'sis) n. [G. nrkrosis.] Moi-tification ; 
the dry gangrene ; — a disease in plants, indicated by 
small black spots, under which the tissue decays. 

Keotar, (nek'tar) [L, metar, G. nckiar.} The drink 
of the gods ; hence, a delicious or inspiring beverage ; 
— ^the honey of a flower. [ef a plant. 

ISTeotaxeal, (nek-t2Lr'e-al) a. Pertaining to the nectary 

Ksotaxean, (nek- tar 'e -an) a. Kesembling nectar; 
sweet as nectar very sweet and pleasjint ; luscious ; 
delioiotts : — ^also nectareal, nectareous, nectarine. 

ITootarine, (iiek'ta-rin) n. A variety of the peach, with 
u smooth nnd. 

Kuotary, (nek't&r-e) w. [Prom nectar.] The lioney- 
s^buod ox a flower. 

lutsd, (n6d) M. ntdd, nid, lo&\. nddh.] Want; 

mKMnnty; lack; state requiring supply or relief;— 
utoentwant; pressing necessity ; exigency .—poverty; 
M^Henoe. 

]|m 4, (nod) V. t To be in want of ; to lack ; to require ; 
-rV. i. To be wan^ ; to be necessary : — imp. & pp. 
ueeded; ppr* needing. {necessary. 

HeedM, a. Poll of need ; needy ;— requisite ; 

YeedfhUy,(nSdTd61-le)adv. Necessarily. 

Xeedfiilneas, (nBcPfOdl-nes) n. State or quality of being 
needfhL 

3l«9dily, (ndd'^le) adv. In a needy condition ; in want 
orpoverty uzgently; ftom necessity. 
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’ Keediness, (nSd'e-nes) n>. State or quality of being 
needy; want; poverty; indigence. 

Needle, (nfed'l) n. [A.-S. ruedl, n4dl, Gter, nadel, from 
nahen, to sew.] A small instrument of steel pointed 
at one end, and pierced in the other to receive the 
thread, used in sewing and embroidering;— a mag- 
netized slender bar of steel, resting on a pivot, in a 
mariner’s, surveyor’s, or other compass, so as to turn 
freely toward the magnetic poles of the earth; — a 
pointed crystal, a sharp pinnacle of rock, and the like. 
Needle-book, (nedl-buuk) n. Sometliing to stick needles 
in, usually in the form of a book. 

Needleful, (n6d'l-f06l) n. As much thread as is at once 
put into a needle. 

Needle-gun, (ned'l-gun) n. A fire-arm loaded at the 
breech by a cartridge containing a small addition of 
detonating powder, which is exploded by means of a 
slender jnn, or needle, which passes in at the breech. 
Needless, (nCd'les) a. Having no need ; in want of 
nothing ; — uiitiocessary ; not requisite. 

Needlessly, (n^'les-le) aUe. Without necessity; \in- 
necessarily. 

Needlessness, (ned'les-nes) n. Unnocessariness. 
Needle-woman, (ncdl-woom'an) n. A seamstress. 
Needle-work, (ned'l-wuirk ) n. Work done with the 
needle; plain sewing: embroidery. 

Needs, (nedz) adv. [From Eng. need is.] Of necessity; 
necessarily ; indispensably. 

Needy, (ned'e) a. Distressed by want of the moans of 
living ; indigent ; necessitous. 

Ne’er, (nfir) adr. A (jontraction of nev€7\ 

Nefarious, (ne-fa're-ns) a. [L, oiefurivs, from 7ie, not, 
and fas, law,] Wicked in the extreme ; atrociously 
vilUinous ; detestable ; infamous ; impious. [ness. 
Nefariously, (nr5-fa're-u8-le)a(/,<’. With extreme wicked 
N efariousness, ( n C - fa, ' re - us - nes ) n. W ickedness , 
villainy. 

Negation, (nS-ga'shun) n. [L. oiegaiio, from negare, tc 
say 110 , to deny,] Act of denying ; denial .'—statement 
of what a thing is not, or lias not, and the like. 
Negative, (neg'a-tiv) a. Implying denial or contradic- 
tion ; not affirmative ; — implying indistinctness, inde- 
cision, &c. not jiositive ; — implying rejection or 
refusal ; proliibitory ; — having the power or effect of . 
stopping or throwing out, as a luoasui'e or legislative 
Jict; vetoing. 

Negative, (neg'a-tiv) v. A proposition by which some- 
thing is denied or forbidden; — a word that denies, 
as no ; not ; — the right, or the exercise of tlie right to 
prevent the adoption of a measure or enactment of a 
law ; veto ; — state of opposition to or determination 
against ; — a picture upon glass in which the light por- 
tions of the original are represented in some opaque 
material, and the dark jiortions by the uncovered and 
semi-triuisparent ground of the picture. 

Negative, (neg'a-tiv) v. t. To disprove ; — to refuse to 
enact or sanction : — ini2J. & pp. negatived ; ppr. 
negativing. 

Ne^tivcly, (neg'a-tiv-le) adv. In a negative manner ; 
—in the foiTu of speech imiilying the absence of some- 
thing. 

Neglect, (neg-lektO v. t. [L. neyligere, neglectum, from 
ne, not, and legere, to choose,] To let ^one ; to pass 
by ; — to omit by carelessness ; to overlook ; — to suffer 
to pass unimproved, unheeded, or the like ; — ^to omit 
by design ; to withhold due attention or regard ; to 
slight; to disregard: — imp. & pp. neglected; ppr, 
neglecting. 

Neglect, (iieg-lekt') n. Omission ; inattention ; act 
of failing in duty or observance; negligence ; — ^want of 
civility ; indifference ; slight ; state of being over- 
looked or disregarded. 

Neglectful, (neg-lekt'fool) a. Heedless ; careless ; inat- 
tentive treating witii neglect or slight indioatii^ 
indifference. [manner. 

Negleotfhlly, (neg-lektT66Me) adv. In a neglectful 
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Negligee, <xiegl6-zha) n, [F. n4gligi, from nigligev^ 
.to neglect. J An easy, unceremonioaB attire a long 
necklace, usually of coral. 

Negligence, (negle-jens) n. Habit of being negligent \ 
habitual neglect ; heedlessness ; carelessness. 

Negligent, (neg'le-jent) a, [L. negligtns, ppr. of ntgli- 
gere, to neglect.] Apt to neglect by disposition or 
habit; careless; inattentive; regardless; indifferent; 
remiss. [manner. 

Negligently, (neg'le-jent-le) adv. In a negligent 
Negotiabililgr, (n6-g6-she-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
negotiable. 

Negotiable, ( no - go ' she - a - bl ) a. Capable of being 
negotiated ; transferable by assignment or indorsement 
to another person. I 

Negotiate, (ne-go'she-at) v. i. [L. negotiari, negotiatus, 
from negotiim, business.] To transact business; to 
hold intercourse in bargain or trade ; — to treat with 
resi)ectiijg peace or commerce ; — v. t. To arrange or 
settle by dealing and management ; — to sell, pass, or 
transfer, as bills : — imp. & negotiated ; ppr. 
negotiating. 

Negotiation, (ne-gd-she-a'shnn) n. Act of negotiating; 
the transacting of business in trade or commerce ; — 
mercantile dealings respecting sale or purchase, or 
respecting credit, bills, or securities ; — act of treating 
or proposal to treat between nations, as for peace, 
settlement of differences, commercial intercoume, &c. ; 
— the basis or terms of treaty ; — the persons who con- 
duct it. [treats with others. 

Negotiator, (nS-go'she-ati-er) n. One who negotiates or 
Negotiatory, (ne-go'she-a-tor-e) a. Relating to negotia- 
tion. 

Negress, (uB'gres) n. A female negi'o. 

Negro, (ne'gi'6) « , f ft. , Sp. , & Pg. , from L. niger, black.] 
A black man ; especiailg, one of a race of very dark 
l)eraons who inhabit the greater i)art of Africa. 

Negus, (nS'gus) n. A liquor made of wine, water, 
sugar, nutmeg, and lemon juice. 

Neigh, (ua)v. i, [A.-S. Jmeegan.] To cry, as a horse; 
to whinny : — imp. & pp. neighed ; ppr. neighing. 
Neigh, (na) n. The natural cry of a horse ; a whinnying. 
Neighbour, (na'ber) n. [A. -S. ncdhbilr, from nedh, nigh, 
and f/ebUr, a dweller, farmer.] A person who lives 
„ near one i-— one entitled to, or exhibiting, neighbourly 
kindness ; he;joe, one of the human race. 

Neighbour, (na'ber) a. Near to another; adjoining; 
next. 

Neighbow, (na'bgr) v. t. To adjoin ; to border on ; to 
1)0 ne.ar to; — v.i. To inhabit the vicinity: — hup. & 
pp. neighboured ; ppr. neighbouring. 

Neighbourhood, (na'ber-hood) n. State of being near ! 
to each other ; — vicinity; adjoining district ; a region, 
the inhabitants of which, from nearness of residence 
or social intercourse, are counted as neighbours ; the 
whole inhabitants of a particular district or locality. 
Ne4rhbouring, (na'b§r-ing) a. l^iving or being near. 
Neighbourliness, (na'ber-le-nes) 71 . State or quality of 
being neighbourly. 

Neighbourly, (na'bgr-le) a. Becoming a neighbour ; 
kind ; social ; friendly ; — cultivating familiar inter- 
course. [kindness. 

Neighbourly, (ini'ber-Je) adr. With social civility or 
Neighing, (na'iug) n. Wliinnying ; voice of a horse. 
Neither, (ne'xHcr, iii'THer) pron. [A.-S. nddher.] Not 
either ; not the one or the other. 

Neither, (ne'xner, ni'XHer) conj. Not either ; nor yet ; 
— also used as the first part of an alternative, followed 
by no7\ 

Nemesis, (nem'e-sis) 7 ?-. [G.] A Grecian divinity- 
daughter of night, personifying just wrath and re- 
tribution. 

Nemorous, (nem'6-rus) a. [L. tmwws, grove.] Woody ; 
pertaining to a wood or grove also nemoral. 
Neologist, (n6-ord-jist) n. One who introduces new 
words, ok holds new doctrines. 
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Neologiitio, (nd-ol-d-jisVik) a. Pertaining to heoiogy ; 
neological. 

Neology, (ne-ol'<3-je) ?i. [G. n«o#, new, and togot^ word, 
discourse.] Introduction of a Hew word, Or of new 
words into a language; a new nomenclature, as in 
chemistry;— cspectaWy, a new theological system origi- 
nating in Germany, also called Aationafiiai/— inter- 
pretation of Scripture truth and doctrine according to . 
natural reason, and consequent rejection of the super- 
natural and miraculous. ^ 

Neonomian, (ne-d-no'me-an) n. [G. neo«, new, and 
71077108^ law.] One who advocates new laws, or who 
seeks to construe or interpret the law as revealed in 1 
Scripture into new forms. j 

Neophyte, (nG'6-fit) 71 . [G. Tieophutos, newly planted.) 

A new convert or proselyte hence, a novice ; a tyrow 
Neoteric, (nC-o-tgr'ik) a. [G. Tiedteros, comparative of 
young, new.] Recent in origin ; modem ; new. 
Nephew, (nevTj) w, [O. Eng. nevewe, A.-S. ne/a, L. 

aepos.] The son of a brother or sister. 

Nephritic, (ne-frit'ik) a. [G. 7iephriti8, belonging to 
the kidneys.] Pertaining to the kidneys ; — affected 
with a disease of the kidneys relieving dbsorden of 
the kidneys. 

Nepotism, (nep'o-tizm) n. [L. nepoa, nepotiSf nephew.] 
Fondness for nephews;— favouritism shown to nephews 
ai\d other relations. 

Nepotist, (nep o-tist) n. One who practises nepotism. 

' Neptune, (nep'tun) n. In mythologij, the god of the sea, 
fountains, and rivers a large planet beyond Uranus. 
Neptunian, (uep-tu'ne-an) a. Pertaining to the ocean 
' or sea formed by water or aqueous solution. 
Neptunian, (nep-tu'no-an) n. One who holds that the 
Bubstiinces of the globe were formed from aqueous 
solution. 

Nereid, (ne'rii-id) it. A sea-nymph, one of the daughters 
of Noreus, who were attendants on Neptune, and re- 
presented as riding on sea-horses. 

Nervation, (nerv-a'shun) «. The arrangement of nerves. 
Nerve, (nerv) 71 . [L. xrrrws, G, 7i€uron, netei’a.] An 

organ of sensation and motion in animals and plants ; 

— one of the bundles of fibres which establish a com- 
munication between the various parts of tlie animal 
I body and the brain, spinal cojd, or central ganglia 
I a sinew ; a tendon ; — strength ; firmness of body ; — 
fortitude ; firmness of mind ; — force ; controlling or 
directing influence. 

Nerve, (ngrv) v. t. To give strength or vigour to 
imp. tfc nerved ; ppr. nerving. [vigour. 

Nerveless, (nerv'Ies) a. Destitute of strength ; wanting 
Nervous, (ngiV'uB) a. Pertaining to the nerves ; seated 
in the nerves, as disease;— weak in the nerves ; shaky; 
easily excited ; liystei ical, &c., said of jieTsons ; — 
strong ; well-knit ; vigorous, as an arm strong in 
tiiought or expression ; forcible, as style. 

Nervously, (ngrv'us-le) adv. In a nervous manner ; 
witli strength" or vigour ;— with weakness or agitation 
of the nerves. 

Nervousness, (nerv'us-nes) n. Nervous structure or 
condition vigour ; strength ;— nervous weakness or 
debility. 

Ness, (lies) n. [A.-S. nesae, Ger. Tiaze,] A pro- 
montoiy ; headland ; cape— of frequent use in topo- 
graphy, as Sh€er7ie8/t, Inverness : — also an afiSx denoting 
pre-eminent quality, as goodness, greatness. 

Nest, (nest) n. (A.-S. nest, allied to L. nidus, Skr; 
nfria.] The retreat prepared by a bird for hatching, 
and rearing her young ; — the place in which the- eg« of 
other animals, as insects, turtles, and the like, aiiredai^ 
and hatched a snug, comfortable, or oozy residence: 
or situation ; also, a receptacle or collection a 
lection of boxes, cases, or the like, of graduated siswi"'' 
Nest, (nest) v. i. To build and occupy a nest. 

Nest-egg, (neat'eg) n. An egg left in the nest to we*- 
vent the hen from forsaking it ; hence, Mimething laid 
up as the beginning of a fund or collection. 
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(nail) v.i. To lie close and snug, as a bird 
in her nest t. To house, as in a nest to cherish, 
«s a bird her young: — imjp. & pp, nestled; ppr. 
nilBtlingt 

Hhitlinn; (nesling) n. A young bird in the nest, or 
luet taken from ^e nest. 

Ifet, (net) n, (A.-S. nett, Go. nati.] A textile fabric 
of thi'ead or twine knotted into meshes, for catching 
ftth, birds, or wild beasts ; a similar fabric of silk to 
confine ladies' hair ; — any thing fitted to entrap or de< 
ceive; a snare. 

Ket, (net) V. t To make into a net, or net-work ; — ^to 
take in a net to produce as clear profit ; — v. i. To 
form net-work : — imp, A pp. netted ; ])pr. netting. 
JTet, (net) a. (L. nitidus.] Pure; unadulterated; also, 
clear of all charges and deductions, &c. 

Kether, (neTH^gr) a. [A.-S. lower.] Lying or 

being beneath; lower ; belonging to the lower regions; 
infernal. fJjowest. 

Kethermost, (neTH'er-most) a. [A.-S. ^lidhemest.] 
Ifetting, (netlag) w. A piece of net-work. 

Kettle, (netl) ru [A.-S. netele, Ger. nezild, nezziUl,] 
A plant covered with minute sharp hairs containing a 
poison that produces a very painful sensation. 

Kettle, (net'l) v. t. To fret or sting ; to irritate or vex : 
— imp. &pp. nettled; ppr. nettlmg. 

Kettle-rash, (net'l-rash) n. An eruptive disease resem- 
bling the effects of the sting of a nettle. 

Ket-wcrk, (netVurk) n. A fabric of threads, cords, or 
wires crossing each other at certain intervals, forming 
meshes, and knotted or secured at the crossing. 
Keural, (nu'ral) a. [G. neuron, nerve.] Pertaining to 
the nerves or nervous system. 

Keuralgia, (nii-raPje-a) n. [G. neuron, nerve, and algos, 
pain.] An acute pain which follows the course of a 
nervous branch. 

Keuralgic, (nfi-raPjik) a. Pertaining to neuralgia. 
Keuzclo|^, ( nfi-rol'6-je) n. JG. neuron, nerve, and 
logos, ^course.] A description of the nerves of ani- 
mal bodies. 

Keorotomy, (nil-rot'6-me) n, [G. neuron, nerve, and 
tomi, a cutting.] Art or practice of dissecting the 
nerves a dissection of a nerve. 

Kaurypnology, (nu-rip-nor6-je) n. [G. neuron, nerve, 
hupnos, sleep, and logos, discourse.] The doctrine of 
nervous sleep, or animal magnetism. 

Keuter, fnfi'tgr) a. fL. compounded of ne, not, and 
uter, eitner.] Neither the one thing nor the other ; of 
neither side ; neutral : — of neither gender ; neither 
]]^e nor female, as a noun ; — neither active nor pas- 
sive, as a verb ; — ^having neither stamens nor pistils. 
Keuter, (nii'tg;;) n. A person who takes no part in a 
flontest ; a neutral ; — an animal of neither sex, or in- 
capable of propagation, as the working bee ;— a plant 
having neiwer stamens nor pistils. 

Keutnd, (nil'tral) a. Not engaged on either side ; indif- 
ferent ; — ^neither very good nor bad ; of medium qual- 
ity having neither stamens nor pistils. 

Keutral, (nu'tral) n. A person or nation that takes 
no part in a contest between others. 

Kailirality, (nu-tral'e-te) n. State of being neutral ;— 
s^te of being unengaged in, or taking no paii; on either 
aide of a controversy or contest : — hence, indifference 
in feeling or principle ; — indifference in quality ; — ^in 
ehemistrp, state of being neither acid nor alkaline 
Kdobnidiaatioti, (nfi-tral-iz-fi'shun) n. Act of neutraliz- 
ing itate of being neutralized. 

Knambse) (nfi'tral-iz) v, t. To render neutral ; to re- 
duce to aaiate of indifference or inactivity ;— to destroy 
the power or Ifpirit of opposition ;— in chemistry, to 
destroy the peemiar properties of a body by combina- 
tion with a aubstanoe having opposite properties:— 
imp. iipp. neutralixed; ppr. neutralizing. 

KeutraUzer, (nd-tral^gr) n. One who, or that which, 
neittraliaaa. [differently. 

KfatraUgi (nfi''tnl-le) adv» In a neutral manner ; in- 


Kever, (nev'er) adv. [A.-S. wiofre, from ne, not, and 
cefre, ever.] Not ever ; not at any time in no de- 
gree ; not in the least ;— to any extent— in this sense 
improperly supenseded by ever. 

Kevertneleas, (nev-gr-XHe-les') adv. Not the leas ; not- 
withstanding ; in spite of that. 

Kew, (nu) a. [A.-S. neowe, L. novus, G. neos,} Fresh ; 
lately born or produced ; recent in origin ; — lately dis- 
covered or invented ; novel ; strange ; — not ancient ; 
modern ; — unfamiliar ; unaccustomed ; — repaired or 
restored to its first state ; hence, bright ; ft'esh-look- 
ing ; — starting anew ; recommencing ; — fresh from or 
after any event. 

Newel, (nu'el) n. [L. nucalis, from nux, nucis, nut.) 
The upright post about which the steps of a circular 
staircase wind. 

Newfangled, (nu-fang'gld) a. New-made; formed 
with the affectation of novelty. 

New-fashioned, (nu-fash'uud) a. Made in a new form, 
or lately come into fashion. 

New-found, (iiu'found) a. Newly discovered. 

Newish, (nu'ish) a. Somewhat new ; nearly new. 

Newly, (nu'le) adv. Lately; freshly; recently;— in a 
manner not existing before ; — with a new form. 
New-model, (nu-mod'el) v. t. To give a new form to. 
Newness, (iiu'iies) n. State or quality of being new; 
recentness ; — state of being first known or introduced ; 
novelty ; — ^innovation ; recent change ; — want of pi-ac- 
tice or familiarity different state or qualities intro- 
duced by regeneration. 

New-red-sandstone, (nu-red-sand'ston) n. Tlie forma- 
tion lying above, and nearest the coal measure. 

News, (nuz) n. [From new. This word is plural iu 
form, but is almost always united with a verb in the 
singular.] Recent account; fiesh iuforniatioii; tidings; 
intelligence. [news. 

Newsmonger, (nuz'mung-g§r) n. One who deals in 
Newspaper, (nuz'pa-per) n. A public jiriut that circu- 
lates news, adYcrtiBeiuciits, and the like. 

Newt, (nut) n. [0. Eng. ewt, A. -8. efete, with n pre- 
fixed] A small lizard ; an eft. 

Next, (nekst) a., superlative of nigh. [A.-S., nixta, 
nyxta.} Nearest in place ; nearest in time ;— adjoining 
in a series ; — nearest in degree, quality, rank, right, or ^ 
relation. [mediately succeeding. 

Next, (nekst) adv. At the time or turn nearest or im- 
Nib, (nib) n. Something small and pointed ; a prong ; 

— specifically, the bill or beak of a bird; — the point 
of a pen. 

Nib, (nib) v. t. To furnish with a nib ; to point ; — to 
cut off the )x)int of. 

Nibble, (nib'l) v. t. [From nib.'] To eat slowly or in 
small bits ; to try to catch, as bait ; — v. i. To bite a 
little at a time ; to bite at, as fish at bait hence, to 
carp at ; to find fault iu trifles ; to censure small 
faults : — imp. & pp. nibbled ; ppr. nibbling. 

Nibble, (nib'l) n. A little bite, or seizing to bite. 

Nice, (nis) a. [A. -8. nesc, knesc, Dan. nesch, soft, 
tender, F. nice, foolish, simple, from L. nescius, 
ignorant.] 8oft ; tender ; — delicate ; dainty ; — sweet 
or pleasant to the taste ; and generally agreeable ; 
gratifying; — fine; refined ;— accurate ; exact; precise; 
—hence, over-scrupulous ; hard to please ; fastidious ; 

— fitneiful ; squeamish ; — minutely discerning ; dis- 
criminating ; — trivial ; unimportant ; — weak ; foolish. 
Nicely, (nisle) adv. In a nice or delicate manner; 
delicately; accurately; exactly well ; cleverly; in 
the best manner. 

Nioeness, (nis'nes) n. The quality of being nice ; de- 
licacy of perception ; accuracy;— excess of scrupulous- 
ness or exactness. 

Nicety, (nis'e-te) n. Quality of being nice ; delicacy of 
perception ; minuteness ; precision ; accuracy ; exact- 
ness;— excess of delicacy: fastidiousness; — delicate 
management: exact shade or diffbrence;— Dziatisii; 
delioadlee fior the table. 
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Il|kdii6| (nioh) <». [F., It. niechiaf tvom nieehia, lilMU- 
m, muscle.] A cavity, hollow, 
or recess, generally within the 
thickness of a wall, for a statue, ^ 
bust, or other erect ornament. 

Kiohed, (nicht) a. Placed in a-vr 
niche: having a niche. 

Kick, (nik) n. [A. -8. ntcoi*.] An 
evil spirit of the waters ; hence, 

Old Nick, the devil. 

Kick, (nik) n. [P. niquc.} A 
winning throw or trick ; — a hit ; 
the exact point of time ; the 
critical moment. [Ger. knick.l A 
notch ; a cut in wood ;~a mark 
for scoring;— a score ; a reckoning. 

Kick, (nik) v. t. To cut in nicks ; Niche, 

to notch; — ^to fit into, aa one nick or notcl) into 
another ; — to make an incision in a horse s tail ; — to 
hit ; to strike at the precise point or time ; — hence, to 
gain an advantage over; to cozen: — imp. & jjp. nicked; 
ppr. nicking. 

Kiokel, (nik^'e!) n. [Ger.] A grayish-white metal of 
considerable lustre, very malleable and ductile, occur- 
ring very generally in combination with arsenic. It 
is used in various alloys. 

Kicknaok, (nik'nak) n. [Ger. iichnick-.<tchnack, prattle.] 
A small thing ; a bauble ; a trifle— used chiefly in the 
plural. 

Kiokname, (nik'nam) n. [F. vique, a sign of mockery, 
or from 0. Eng. eke-name, surname.] A name given 
in contempt, derision, or sportive familiarity. 

Kiokname, (nik^nam) v. t. To give a name of reproach 
or familiarity to & pp. nicknamed ; ppv. nick- 

naming. 

Kiootine, (urkS-tin) n. An oily, limpid, colourless 
liquid, of a very acrid taste, obtained from tobacco. 

Kiotate, (nik' tat) v.i. [L. nictare, from nicere, to 
beckon.] To wink also nictitate. 

Kiototion, (nik-ta'shun) n. The act of winking. 

Kidifloation, (nid-e-fe-ka'shun) n. [L. nidus, nest, and 
facer e, to make.] Act or operation of building a nest, 
and the hatching and feeding of young. 

Kiding, (nid'ing) n, [A.-S.] A coward; a dastard: — 
also written nidderling. 

Niece, (nfis) n. [L. neptis, a grand-daughter.] The 
daughter of a brother or sister. 

Niggard, (nig'srd) n. [Icel. hnoggr, economical, Gor. 
knicker, a niggard.] A person meanly close and 
covetous ; a miser. 

Kiggud, (nig'erd) a. Meanly covetous ; sordidly parsi- 
monious; miserly; — sparing in speech ; wary; cautious. 

K^gard^ Nig'srd) v. t. To supply sparingly ; to stint. 

Kiggardish, ( nig'grd-ish ) a. Somewhat covetous or 
niggardly. 

Kiggardlmese, (nig^grd-le-nes) n. State of being nig- 
gardly ; mean covetousness ; sordid parsimony. 

Kil^airaly, (nig"grd-Ie) a. Meanly covetous or avaricious 
in dealing with others ; sordidly parsimonious ; — cau- 
tiously avoiding profusion; wary; — miserly; penurious. 

Nigged, (nigd) a, Dressed with a pick, instead of a 
chisel, as granite or other hard stone. 

n. A negro — in derision or depreciation. 

Niggle, (nig'l) v. i. To play or trifle with;— t?. t. To 
mock ; to flout. 

Nigh, (ni) a. [A.-S. nedh, ndh.] Not distant in place 
or time ; near ;— not remote in degree, kindred, cir- I 
ciimstances, &c. ; closely allied; — adjacent; contiguous; j 
proximate; present; intimate. | 

Nigh, (ni) adv. [A.-S: nedli, Go. nShv.] Near in place 
or time, or in the coume of events almost ; nearly ; 
— at iiand. 

Nigh, (ni) prep. Near to ; not distant from. , 

Nighly, (ni'le) odv. Nearly; closely. ; 

N^j^hatM^ (nrnes) n. Nearness ; proximity. 

Night, (mt) n. [A.-S. neaht, niht, Ger. nocAf, L. nox, ^ 


G; nwe.} The time from sunset to sunrise >~time cf 
rest ; time of darkness ; hence, gloom ; obscurity a 
state of ignorance a state of affliction or distress ; 
adversity death the time of the absence of life 
from nature. 

Night-oap, fnit^ap) n. A cap worn in bed or in un- 
dress ; — a glass of warm liquor before going to bed. 
Night-fall, (nit'fawl) n. Close of the day ; evening. 
Night-fire, (nit'f ir) n. Ignis-fatuus ; W ill-with-a-wisp ; ^ 
J ack-with-a-lantem. 

Night-glass, (nit'glas) n. A kind of teleBCOjw adapted 
for using in the night. 

Night-gown, (nit'gown) v. A loose gown used for 
inidress; sleeping garment; night-dress. 

Nightingale, (nit'in-gfil) n. [A.-S. nihtegoXt, from niht^ 
night, and galan, to sing, 
gale, songster.] A small binl 
that sings at night; philomel 
— celebrated for its vocal 
iwweis. 

Night-light, (nitlit) n. Candle 
or taper made to burn slowly, 
used by nurses in the sick- 
room. 

Nightly, (nit'le) a. Done by 
night done every night. 

Nightly, (nit'le) adv. By 
night; in the night ;— every 
night. Niglitingale. 

N^htmare, (nit'mar) n. A sensation in sleep as of the 
pressure of a weight on the chest or stomnoh; incubus; 
— Whence, any overwhelming, oppressive, or stupifying 
influence. 

Night-piece, (nit'pes) n. A piece of priiuting rei>reaent- 
ing some night-scene, or so colonrod us to be exhibited 
to tlio best advantage by artificial Jight. 

Nightshade, (nit'shad) n. A low, branching annual 
plant, of the genus Hohuinm, 
having very small, white flowers, i 

and small, round berries, of van- 
ous species. The root and leaves I ^ 

are usually narcotic, and the ,^ 1 ^. f 
berries poisonous. 

Night-soil, (iiit'soil) n. The con- 
tents of privies — so called be- 
cause curried away by niglit. WK 

Night-walker, (nit' wawk-er) n. 

One who walks in his sleep; a Y 

somnambulist; — one who roves 

about in the night for evil pur- Nightsliade. 

noses. 

Night-walking, (nit'wawk-ing) n. Walking in one’s 
sleep; somnambulism; — a roving in the streets at 
night with evil designs. 

Night-watch, (nit'woch) v, A period in the night, as- 
distinguished by tlie change of watch; — a watch or 
guard in the night. 

Nihilism, (iiiTiil-izm) n. [L. nihil, nihilum, nothing, 
from ne, not, and hilum, a little thing, trifle.] No- 
thingness; nihility ; — the doctrine that nothing can bo 
known. [uottiing. 

Nihility, (nl-hire-te) n. Nothingness ; a state of being 
NiU, (nil) V. i. To be unwilling. 

Nimbiferous, (nim-bif '§r-us) a. [L. nimbus, a cloud, and 
fen'e, to bear.] Serving te bring clouds or stormy 
weather. 

Nimble, (mmTjl) a. [A.-S. nSmol nmaol, capable, re- 
ceiving, catching, from niman, to tiike.] Light and 
quick in motion; active; brisk; lively; prompt ; export. 
Nimbleness, (nim'bl-nes) ». The quality of being 
ble : quickness ; celerity ; speed ; swiftness. * 

Nimbly, (nlm'ble) adv. In a nimble nianner; witii 


Nmbus, (nim'bus) n. £L.] A oirde, or disk, of rays of 
light around the heads of divinities, saints, ; a 
halo a rain-cloud. 


VinomApoopi (xuii'kom<p6dp) n, [A corruption of L. 
ntm itompot,] A silly fwl ; a blockhead. 

Hihe, (nln) a, [A-S. nipan, Go. niun, allied to L. 
fimtm.] One more than eight, or one less than ten. 
Kiaei (uin) h. The snm of five and four;— a symbol 
representing nine units, as 9 or ix. 

Ninefold, (ninTold) a. Nine times repeated. 

3Stine-holes, (ninliolz) n. A game in which nine holes are 
made in the ground, into which a ball is to be bowled. 
Ifine-pins, (nin'pinz) n. A play with nine pieces of 
wood set on end, at which a bowl is rolled for throwing 
them down. 

lTineteea, (nm't5») a. Nine and ten. 

Nineteen, (nln'teu) n. The snm of ten and nine a 
symbol representing nineteen units, as 19 or xix. 
ifmeteenth, (nin'tenth) a. Constituting or being one of 
nineteen equal parte into which any thing is divided 
--‘the ordinal of nineteen. 

’Nineteenth, (nin'tenth) n. The quotient of a unit 
divided by xuneteen ! one of nineteen equal parts. j 
Ninetieth, (niii'te-eth) a. Constituting or being one of j 
ninety equal parts. | 

Ninetieth, (niii'te-eth) n. The quotient of a unit 
divided by ninety ; one of ninety equal parts. 

Ninety, (nin'te) a. Nino times ten. 

Ninety, (nin'te) «. The sum of nine times ten ; — a sym- 
bol representing ninety unite, as 90 or xc. 

Ninny, (nin'e) n. [Sp. nino, child, G. nenos, foolish.] 
A fool ; a simpleton : a dolt. 

Ninth, (ninth) </. [From wine.] Constituting or being 
one of nine equal parte into which any thing is divided. 
Ninth, (ninth) n. The quotient of a unit divitled by 
nine • one of nine equal parte. 

Ninthly, (ninthle) adv. In the ninth place. 

Niobe, (ni'o-be) n. [L. the daughter of Tantalus, and 
wife of Amphioii, king of Thebes, whose numerous off- 
spring were all slain by Apollo and Latoua.] The 
emblem and personification of inconsolable grief; — 
one of the Pleiades;— a beautiful marble group in the 
gallery of Florence. 

Nip, (nip)v. f. fA.-S. hnipan, to bend, D. bnippm, 
Oer. knei/en, to clip.] To inclose and compress tightly 
between two surfaces or edges brought together; to 
pinch to remove by pinching, biting, or cutting with 
two meeting edges of any thing hence, to blast, as 
by frost ; to destroy ; — to bite ; to vex : — imp. 6c pp. 
nipped, less properly nipt ; ppr. nipping, 

Nip, (nip) n. A seizing or closing in upon ; — a pinch 
with the nails or teeth;— a small cut, or a cutting off 
the end ; — a blast ; destruction by frost a biting 
sarcasm ; a taunt ; — a small taste or sip ; a small glass 
of spirita 

Nipper, (nip'er) w. A fore tooth of a horse ;— a satirist. 
Nippers, (nj;^erz) 7i.pL Small pincers for holding, 
breaking, or cutting. 

Nipple, (nip'l) n. [A.-S. iiypele, diminutive of nift.] A 
teat ; a pap ; a dug the protuberance by which milk 
is drawn from the breasts of females;— any small pro- 
jection in which there is an orifice for discharging a 
fluid ; the part of a percussion lock on which the cap 
is placed. 

Nis^ (ui'si) eonj. [L.] Unless ; if not. Nisi privLSy a 
writ or order of court to try a question of fact before a 

J udge and jury the courts appointed for trials by 
ury in civil actiona 

it, (nit) «. (A.-S. knitu, Icel. nyt, »tif.] The egg of a 
louse or other small insect. 

Nitrate, (ni'ty&t) n. A sidt formed by the union of nitric 
abtd with a base. Nitrate of silvery lunar caustic. 
Nitre« (ni'tyr) n. [L. ni^rum. j A white, ciystalline salt, 
nitrate of potassa, having a pungent, saline taste. It 
is largely used in the manufSseture of gunpowder; — 
called also ealtpetre. 

Nitric, (nftrik) a. , Pertaining to, or containing, nitro- 
gen. Nitrk aeidf a powerful, corrosive acid, contain- 
iag five equivalents of okygen and one of nitrogen. 


Nitrify, (n!'tre*f!) v.t. (L. nitrum ahd /dears, to 
make.] To convert into nitre imp. dt pp. aitriM; 
ppr. nitritying. 

Nitrogen, (ni'tro-jen) n. [L. nitrum, G. nitron, and 
gignesthai, to produce.] A gaseous element, without 
taste, odour, or colour, forming nearly four-fifths of 
common air, and incapable of simporting life ; azote. 
Nitrogenous, (ni-tro'jen-us) a. Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, nitrogen. 

Nitro-muriatio, (ni'trd-mfi-re-at'ik) a. Pertaining to, 
or composed of, nitric acid and muriatic acid. 

Nitrous, (nl'trus) a. Pertaining to or containing nitre. 
Nitroiis acid, a corrosive acid formed like nitnc acid, 
but with a smaller proportion of oxygen. 

Nitty, (ni'tre) a. Nitrous; pertaining to nitre; pro- 
ducing nitre. 

Nitty, (nit'e) a. Full of nits ; abounding with nits. 
Nitty, (nit'e) a. [L. nitidus, shining.} Shining ; ele- 
gant ; spruce. 

Niveous, (niv'e-us) a. [L. niveus, from nix, nivU, 
snow. ] Snowy ; resembling snow, or partaking of its 
qualities. [denial or refusal. 

No, (no) adv. [A. -8. txA, Skr. na.] Nay— a word of 
No, (no) a. [Abbreviated from none.] Not any ; not 
I one ; none. 

No, (no) 71. A refusal by use of the word no .* a denial ; 
— a negative vote ; one who votes in the negative ; — 
usually w'ritten noe, pi., 7iot8. 

No, (iio). [Abbreviated form of L. 7iu7nero, in number.] 
Noting a particular figure in numeration, as No. 7. 
Noachian, (u5-Si'ke-au) a. Pertaining to Noah, the 
patriarch, or to his time ; pertaining to the deluge. 
Nobility, (no-bire-te) n. [L. nobilitas.] The quality of 
being noble, as dignity ; greatness ; elevation ; supe- 
riority of mind or of quality; eminence;— noble biith; 
imtrician dignity ; distinction by rank, station, and 
title; — ^the aristocratic and patrician class; the peerage. 
Noble, (no'bl) a. [L. Tiobilis, from noscere, to know.] 
Elevated ; dignified ; illustrious ;— high bom ; raised 
above the commonalty ; titled ;— generous ; liberal, as 
disposition ; — ingenuous ; candid ; — stately ; splendid, 
as a building ; — chief ; principal, as parte of the body ; 
— lofty ; sublime, as style ; — choice ; excellent. 

Noble, (no'bl) n. A nobleman ; a peer ; formerly, a 
gold coin, of the value of 68. 8d. sterling. 

Nobleman, (n5'hl-man) n. One of the nobility; a 
noble ; a peer. 

Nobleness, (no'hl-nes) n. Quality of being noble; 
greatness ; magnanimity ; dignity ; — distinction by 
birth; nobility;— stateliness; magnificence; grandeur. 
Noblesse, (n5-bles') n. The nobility ; peraons of noble 
rank collectively. [rank. 

Noblewoman, (no'bl-wOom-an) n. A woman of noble 
Nobly, (no'ble) adv. Of noble extraction; illustriously ; 
— with greatness of soul ; with magnanimity; hercdc- 
ally magnificently ; splendidly. 

Nulrady, (no'bod-e) w. No person ; no one ;— a person 
of no influence or importance. 

Nocent, (no'sent) a. [L. nocens, ppr. of noeere, to hurt.] 
Doing hurt; injurious; hurtful; mischievous. 
Nootambulist, (nok - tarn 'bu- list) 7%. [L. nox, noetis, 
night, and ambulare, to walk.] One who rises from 
bed and walks in his sleep ; a somnambulist. 
Nootivagant, (nok-tiv'a-gant) a. [L. nox, noetis, 
and vagans, ppr. of vagari, to wander about.] Wan- 
dering in the night, as animals for prey. 

Nootum, (nok'tnm) n. [L. noctumus, belonging to the 
night.] An act of religions service by night. 
Nocturnal, (nok-tur'nal) a. [L. noctumalis, from nox, 
night, noctu, by night.] Pertaining to, done or hap- 
pening by night ; — nightly ; occurring every night;— 
having a habit of seeking food at night. 

Nod, (nod) v. i. [L. nuiare, W. nodi, to mark, to note.) 
To bend or incline the upper part with aqifi.ck motion; 
—to make a slight bow in token of assent or saluta- 
tion to be droVrsy v. t. To incline or bend, ks thU 




®p. nodded { noddisci J P 

Mpif (nod) n. A bendingfoarwaM of tbe upper part or 
top of any thing >~a qmok, downward or forward mo- 
tion of the head in aaient, in familiar salutation, in 
drowtlneea, or as a signal [node. 


Kodalf' (ndd'al) a. Of the nature of. or relating to, a 
ITodated, (nddAt-ed) a. [L. nodatus.] Knotted. 


ITodding, (nodlng) a. Curved so that the apex hangs 
down ; having we top bent downward. 

Keddle, (nodi) n. (Probably from wod, becatiso it is the 
nodding part of the body.] The head-used jocosely 
or contemptuously. 

Hdddy, (nod'e) n. A simpleton ; a fool a sea-fowl 
easily taken ; the booby a kind of hack cairiage. 
Ifode, (nod) n. [L. nodus,] A knot; a knob; a protu- 
berance ; — sptcificallyi one of the two 
points where the orbit of a planet, or 
comet, intersects the ecliptic, or tho I 1 

orbit of a satellite intersects that of V V y / 

its primaiy the joint of a stem ; — ^ 

the oval figure, or knot, formed by 
the folding of a curve upon itself. Node. 

ITodose, (nod'os) a. [h. vodosns, from nodus, knot.] 
Having knots or swelling joints; knotted : — also nodu- 
I lous. (a swelling. 

Kodosityt (nod-os'e-te) w. Knottiriess; — a node; a knot; 
Hodular, (nod'u-lgr) a. Pertaining to, or in the form 
of, a nodule. 

Hodule, (nod'ul) n. [L. nodulus, diminutive of nodus, 
knot] A rounded mineral mass of irregular shape. 
Hoggin, (nog'in) n. [Ir. noigin, Gael, noigean.] A 
small mug or woo<len cup. 

Hoise, (noiz) n. [F. noise., from L. noxn, hurt, from 
noeere, to hurt.] Sound of any kind ; — especially, over- 
loud, empty, confused, or sonsoloaa sound frequent 
talk ; outcry ; clamour ; din. 

Heine, (noiz) v. i. To sound loud t. To spread by 
rumour or report ’r—to disturb with noiso '.—imp. & 
w. noised; ppr. noising, (silent. 

Hoineloss. (uoizTes) a. Making no noise or bustle; 
Hoiselensly, (noiz'les-le) adv. Without noise ; silently. 
Hoinelessness, (noizTes-nes) n. A state of silence. 
Hoisily, (noizVle) adr. With noise; with making a 
noise. [ousness. 

Hokinest, (noiz^e-nes) n. State of being noisy ; clamor- 
Hoinome, (nofsum) a. [For noisesome, F, nuisant, ppr. 
of nuire, L. nocere, to huit, and Eng. termination 
some.] Injurious to health; unwholesome; insalu- 
brious ; destructive ; — offensive to the smell or other 
jSenses; dii^sting; fetid. 

Hoinomely, fnoi'sum-le) odv. With a fetid stench. 
Hoiny, (noize) a. Making a noise or loud sound ; 
clamorous ; turbulent ; boisterous. 

Homad, (no'mad) n. [G. nomas, nomados, pasturing, 
from nemein, to divide, to feed.] One of a race or 
tribe that has no fixed location, but wanders from 
place to place in search of pasture for its herds. 
Hemadio, (no-madTk) a. Pastoral ; — subsisting by the 
tending of cattle, and wandering for the sake of pas- 
turage ;— having no fixed abode ; roving. 

Homanoy, (nb^hian-Be) n. [,L. nomen, name, and G. 
manteia, divination.] The art or practice of divina- 
tion firom letters or names. 

Hombl^ (nornHslz) n. pL [R] The entrails of a deer. 
Hcnshril, (nom'bril) n. [F. nombril, navel] A point 
half way between the fesse point and the middle base 
point of an escutcheon. 

Hiwsendaicir, (n5'men-kUl-t§r) n. [L. from nomen, 
uame^ and ealare, G. kalein, to call.] One who gives 
names to things. 

Hemenclatu^, (nu'^men-klU-tur) n. A peculiar system 
of technical names in any particular branch of sdenoe; 
tonninology, 

a. pLu nominalism from mvun, a 


name,} Pertalnixig to a name or xuuues >«existing In 
name only; titular. (noihinitlists. 

Hominaham, (nom^in-al-izm) n. The princinleB of the 
Hominalist, (nom'in-al-iit) n. in eoholastio pnilosopbyf 
one who held that, in a general oonoeptLon or universal 
proposition, the distinctive quality or pxo]Mrty ia 
nominal, or has no existence save in an inmviaual 
or Buhleot belonging to that dass of oonoeptions. 
Hominally, (iiomTn-al-le) adv. By name, ox in name 
only. 

Hoxxulnate, (nom'in-&t) v. t. fh. nominare, nominatum, 
from nomen, name.] To mention by name ; to name ; 
—to ^point ; also, to propme by name, as a candidate 
for office :—imp. A pp. nominate ; ppr, nominating, J 
Homination, ^om-fn-&‘'shun) n. Act of naming or 
nominating for some jpartioular office ; state of being 
nominated power of nominating. 

Hominative, (nomTn-at-iv) a. Naming; designating— 
said of that case of a noun which stands as the subject 
of a verb ; the first case of nouns and of declinable 
adjectives. [subject of a verb stands. 

Nominative, (nom'in-at-iv) n. The case iii which the 
Nominator, (nom'in-at-§r) n. One who nominates. 
Nominee, (nom-in-S') n. One who has been nominated 
or projicsed for office, or for election to office. 

Nonage, (non'flj) n. [Prefix non, not, and age.] The 
time of life before a person becomes of age ; minority. 
Nonagenarian, (noii-a-jen-a^iu-anjn. (h. nonageiparius.] 
One who is ninety years old. 

Non-appearanoe, (non-ap-per'aiis) n. Default of appear- 
ance in court to prosecute or defend a suit. \ 

Non-attendance, (non -at- tend 'ans) n. A failure; to 
attend. 

Nonce, (nous) n. The present call or occasion ; purposo 
— chiefly used in the phrase for the rionce. j 

Nonohalanoe, (non-sha-l&ns') n. [F. from non, not, and 
chaleur,hooX.] Indifference ; carelessness; coobiess. 
Nonchalant, (non-sha-lant') a, [P. from nonchaloir, to 
have no care for a thing.] Indifferent ; careless ; cool. 
Non-commissioned, (non-kom-mish'und]^. Not having 
a commission, os the i)etty officers in a man-of-war, 
or sergeants and corporals in a regiment. 
Non-oomplianoe, (nou-kom-pli'ans) n. Negleot or failuro 
of compliance. 

Non-oondensing, (non-kon-deuslng) a. Noting steam- 
engines in which tho pressnro is considerably a1x>vo 
that of the atmosphere; exerting a pressure of upwards 
of 401bs. to tho square inch:— also ciUled high-pressure. 
Non-conductor, (non-kon-dukt'^r) n. A substance which 
does not transmit another 8nt»tanco or fluid, os heat 
or electricity, or which transmits it with difficulty. 
Non-conformist, (non-kon-form'ist) n. One who does 
not conform to an established church ; especially, one 
who, after the Hestoration, refused to sign the Act Of 
Uniformity, passed in 1662. 

Non-oonfonni^, ( non-kon-form'e-to ) n. Neglect or 
failure of conformity; refusal to unite with the Estab- 
lished Church in its rites and modes of worship. 
Non-delivew, (uon-d6-liv'gr-e) n. Neglect of or frdluxe 
in deliverifig. 

Nondescript, (non'de-skript) a. [L. non, not, and de- 
scriptus, described.] Not hitherto described; novel; 
hence, odd ; abnormal ; irregular. 

Nondescript, (non'dO-skript) n. A thing not yet de- 
scribed : something abnonnal or hardly olassifl^le. 
Hone, (nun) a, A pn'on. [A.-S. nAn, from net not, an(i 
An, one.] No one; not any thing— frr^uently used 
aa a plural, not any. £ 

Hon-eiaatio, (non-e-las'tik) a. Wanting flasticity— said 
of liquid as die^inmished frncan gaseoud fluids.. 
Honentily, (non-eirte-te) n. Non-existonoe ; negatloi^^ 
of being a thing not existing. 

Non-essential, (non-es-sen'she-cd) a. Not 08 t»enGal 
Non-essential, (non-es-sen'shc-jil) A thing not 
essential Khiug that has not its equAl 

KonOaudh, (mm'nuch) n. Something ex^rsordinaxy r a 
2r, 



|l 0 ]i« 0 Eifttattoe» (iioii-«gs*jbit'enB) h. Absence of exietenoe; 

nonentity thing that has no exietenoe or being, 
l^-exiiteatt (non-egx-ist'eut) a. Not having exietenoe. 
JTott-fiiilitottnt, (non*lMl-fir]n«nt) n. Neglect or Mlnre 
tofhlflL 

Konillioai (nd-nirynn) n. pi nenue, ninth, and Eng. 
KudUim,} Aooording to the tVenoii notation, a thousand 
ootiUione, or a unit with SO ciphers annexed ; accord- 
ing to the English notation, a million octillions, or 
a unit with 54 oinhem annexed. 

XTcn-juriag, (non-jtdr'ing) a. [L. jurare^ to swear, from 
itM, Jmit, right, law.] Not swearing allegiance. 
Sion-Juror, (non-jdOr'^r) n. One who refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the government and crown of 
En g lft pA during and after the revolution of 1688 : a 
Jaoobite. [to observe or fulfil. 

Kcn-olMMrvaaoe, (non-ob-zgrv'ans) n. Neglect or failure 
KonpaiwU, (non-pa-rel') n. [F. non, not, and pareil, 
eoual.] Something of uneoualled excellence a sort 
ni apj^e ; a small su^r-plum :<~a kind of narrow 
ribbon a small printing type less than minion. 

. Efonpareil, (non-pa-rel ) a. Having no equal ; peerless. 
Kon-paymentt (nou-p&'ment) n. Neglect of pa:pient 
2fon<^erformanoe, (non-pgr-foiin'ans) n. A failure to 
TOriorm. 

Nonplus, (non'plus) n. [L. nun, not, and plus, more, 
further.) Insuperable difficulty ; puzzle. 

Nonplus, (non'plus) v. t To puzzle ; to confound ; to 
put to a stand : — imp. A pp. nonplussed ; ppi\ non- 
nhissinx. 

Non-profloient, (non-prd-flsh'e-ent) n. One who has 
fail^ to improve or make progress in any study or 
pursuit. [dissimilarity. 

Kbn-resemblanoe, (non-ii-zem'blans) n. Unlikeness; 
Kon-residenoe, (non-rez/e-dens) n. Failure or neglect of 
residing at the place where one is appointed for the 
performance of official duties. 

Iren-resident, (non-rezb-dent) a. Not residing in a 
partioulBr place, on one’s own estate, or in one’s 
proper place. 

Non-resident, (non-rez'e-dent) lu One who does not 
reside in, or is not a resident of, a })articular place ; 
one who does not reside on his own property — par- 
ticularly applied to clergymen who live away from 
their cures. 

Non-resistance, (non-re-zistbus) n. The principles or 
praotioe of a non-resistant ; passive obedience. 
Non-resistant, (nou-rC-zistbut) n. One who maintains 
that no resistance should be made to constituted autlio- 
Ti'^, even when unjustly or oppressively exercised. 
Nonsense, (non'sens) n. That which is not sense, or has 
no sense ; — ^trifles ; things of no impoi*tance. 
Nonsottsioal, (non-sens'ik-al) a. Unmeaning ; absurd ; 
foolish. [out meaning. 

Nonsensically, (non-sens'ik-al-le) adv. Absurdly; with- 
Nonsuil^ (non'sfit) ti. A neglect or failure by the 


plaintiff to follow up his suit. 

Nonsuit, (nonbut) v. t. To judge or record a plaintiff 
as having dropped his suit, upon his withdrawal or 
failure to follow It up ; — imp. A pp. nonsuited ; ppr. 
nonsuiting. [person. 

Noodle, (noodl) n. A simpleton; a blockliead ; a stupid 
Nook, (ndOk) n. [Gael, niiic, O. Eng. nock, a notch.] 
A comer ; a recess ; a secluded retreat. 

Noon, (n66n) n. [Sax. no7i, Ban. noen.] The middle i 
of the day ; midday ; twelve o’clock the time of 
greatest brilliancy. 

Noon, (n66n) a. j^onging to midday ; meridional. 
NoonoSyf (nddn'dft) n. Midday; twelve o’clock in the 

[meridional. 

Noendi^i (ttddn'dft) a. Pertaining to midday: 
Noottii^, (nddnTng) a. Bepose at noon: a repast at 
noonu' [noon .‘--also noojwfeod. 

Noounde, (ndte'lld) n. The time of noon ; midday ; 
NoeMM^ thdin'^a. Pertaining to noon i meridional. 
Nops% (nMs)lk ilr. mt, F. nuud, h, nodm, a knot.] 


A running knot which binds the closer the more 
drawn. ' . 

Noose, (nOOs) V. i. To tie in a noose; to catch In a 
noose; to inahaxe: to entrap i— imp. A pp. neMli 


jopr. noosing. 

Nor, (nor) emj. [Contracted from A,-B. nddhwj} A 
negative connective or particle, introducing the secblid 
member or clause of a negative proposition, foliowit^ 
ntithei' or not in the first. Occasionally, nw is uited 
in the fii'st member as well as the second. 

Norm, (norm) n. [L. norma, a rule.] A rule or 
authoritative standm'd ; a model. 

Normal, (nor^mal) a. [L. normalis, from norma, rtide, 
pattern.] According to an established norm, rule, or 
principle : conformed to a type or regular foitn 
regular ; ordinary. Normal school, a school whose 
methods of instruction are to serve aa a model far 
imitation ; an institution for the education of teachers. 
Normal, (iior'ma)) n. A perpendicular a straight 
line peipendicular to the tangent of a curve at any 
point, and included between the curve and the axis of 
the abscissa. [Normandy. 

Norman, (nor 'man) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Norman, (nor'man) a. Pertaining to Normandy, or to 
the Normans. [dinavia. 

Norse, (nors) a. Of or pertaining to ancient Scaii- 
Norse, (nors) n. [Icel. Norvegr, Norway.] The lan- 
guage of ancient Scandinavia. 

Norseman, (nors'mau) vi. An inhabitant of ancient 
Scandinavia ; a Northman. 

North, (north) n. [A. -8. nordh, Icel. noi'dhr.] The 
direction onjwsito to the south. 

North, (nortli) a. Lying toward the north ; situated 
at the north. 

North-east, (north'est) n. The point between the north 
and east, at an equal distance from each. 


Lying toward the north ; situated 


North-east, (north'est) a. Pertaining to the north-east, 
or proceeding from that point. 

Norm-easterly, (north-6Bt'§r-le) a. Toward or coming 
from the north-east. 

North-eastern, (north-est'§m) a. Pertaining to or being 
in the north-east, or in a direction to the north-east. 
Norther, (noiTH'§r) n. A wind or gale from the north. 
Northerliness, (iiorTH'er-le-ues) n. State of being 
northerly. 

Northerly, (norTu'sr-le) a. Being toward the north ; 
northern ; — from the north. 

Northerly, (norrii'er-le) adv. Toward the north ;— -in 
a northern direction .’—proceeding from a northern 
point. 

Northern, (norrH'em) a. Being in or near to the 
north in a direction toward the north. 

Northerner, (iiorTH'grn-§r) n. A native or resident in 
the north. 

Northernmost, (uorTH'gm-most) a. Situated at the 
point furthest north. 

Northing, (norTH'ing) n. Distance northward firom any 
point of departure, measured on a meridian;— the 
distance of any heavenly body from the equator 
northward. [northernmost. 

Northmost, (north 'most) a. Lying farthest north; 
North-polar, (iiorth'po-lar) a. 01 or pertaining to the 
regions near the north-pole. 

North-pole, (north'pol) n. The northern extremily of 
the axis of the earth. 

North-sea, (north'se) n. The German Ocean. 
North-star, (north'star) n. The pole-star. 

Northward, (north'wgrd) a. Being toward the north. 
Nor^ward, (north'wgrd) adv. Toward the north, or 
toward a ;^int nearer to the north than the east and 
i west points. [direction. 

Northwardly, (nortli'wgrd-le) a. Having a 
Northwardly, (north 'wgrd-Ie) adv. In a 
direction. 

North-weitf (north west) ». The point he^bW t^e 
hoxih and west, and ei^ttaQy disibnl 




2i<ntb-weitf (norUi'Mreat) a, Fei-tnining to, in tbe 
amotion of, or being in ^e nortli*we«t ;~prooeeding 
from the north-west. j^e north-w^. 

(north-west'er*!®) <>• Toward or fhom 

Ifom-westem, (north-west'^rn) a. Pertaining to or 
being in the north-west^ or in a direction to the 

north-west. [f^m the north. 

Ifwth-wind, (north'wind) n. The wind which blows 
Horwaglan, (nor-we'je-an) a. [From Norway, O. Eng. 
Norweye.} Of or pertaining to Norway. 

Norwegian, (nor-w§'je-an) u. A native or inhabitant 
cf Norway, 

Kose, (ndz) n. [A.-S. nom, Icel. nos, allied to L. nctsus, 
S^y. nos.} The prominent pai*t of the face, which is 
the organ of smell ; — ^power of smelling ; hence, scent j 
—a projecting end or vent ; a snout ; a nozzle. 

IToie, (noz) v. t. To smell ; to scent ; hence, to track ; 
— to oppose to the face ; to affront ; — v. i. To carry the 
nose high :—to pry officiously : — imp. & pp. nosed ; 
ppr. nosing. [bouquet ; a posy. 

Ahsegay, (noz'ga) n. A bunch of odorous flowei-a ; a 
jrosologioal, |fno8-6-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to nosology. 
Kosologist, (nos-oro-jist) n. One who is versed in 
nosology. 

Kosology, (nos-oFo-je) ?i. [G. nosos, disease, and logos, 
discourse.] A systematic classification of diseases;— 
that branch of medical science which treats of the 
classification of diseases. 

Nostril, (nos'tril) n. [A.-S. iwsethyrl, ncesethyrl, from 
nosu, ncese, and thyrl, hole.] An aperture or passage 
through the nose — the channel through which air is 
inspired and expired, and mucous secretions from 
the nose are discharged. 

Nostrum, (nos'trum) n. [L. neuter of noster, ours, our 
own.] A quack or patent medicine. 

Not, (not) adv. [Contracted from naught; A.-S. ndt.} 
A word that expresses negation, denial, or refusal. 
Notability, (ndt-a-biFe-te) n. Quality of being notable ; 
—a remarkable person or thing. 

Notable, ( not ' a - bl ) a. [h. noto hi lis, from notare, to 
mark.] Noticeable ; plain ; evident ; — worthy of no- 
tice ; remarkable ; noted or distinguished ; distin- 
guished for good management; active: industrious, 
as a housekeeper. [tiuction. 

Notable, (ndtVbl) n. A person or thing of note or dis- 
Notably, (ndt'a-ble) adv. In a notable manner ; re- 
markably; eminently with bustling activity. 
Notarial, (not-a're-al) a. Pertaining to a notary; — 
done, or taken, by a notary. [notary. I 

NotarioUy, ( ndt-a're-al-le) adv. In the manner of a 
Notary, (noVa-re) n. [L. notarius.] A public officer 
who attests deeds and other writings, to make them 
authentic in another country; — one who protests notes 
or bills of exchange; — generally called a notary-public. 
Notation, (udt-A^shun) n. [L. notatio, from notare, to 
mark.] Act, practice, or method of recording any 
thing by marks, figures, or characters ; especially in 
arithmetic and algebra, the expressing of numbers and 
quantities by figures or signs. 

Notch, (noch) n. [0. Eng. nock, a notch.] A nick ; an 
indentation ; — a deep, close pass or defile ; — a hollow 
or groove out in one timber to receive the end of 
another also notching. 

Vatdh, (noch) v. t. To cut in small hollows to place 
in a notch imp. & pp. notched ; ppr. notching. 

Note, (n5t) n. [L. nota, from noscere, notum, to know.] 
A mark or token ; a visible sign ; that by which a 
thing is known or designated a figure or ipark in a 
tXKjk calling attention to something important a 
brief remark or comment ; annotation ;— a memoran- 
dum ; a minute a short letter ; a billet ; also, a dix>- 
Ipmatio paper ;— a written or printed paper aoknow- 
led^ng a debt, and promising payment ;— a chmacter 
Tanously formed, to indicate the length of a muaioal 
iiatub observation ; notice reputation ; distinotlOn ; 
^2, Iwade^ or 


ment or dieoouxee, used by speakers In extern* 
pore ddivery ; also, the same taken down by a hearer 
or reporter. 

Note, (not) V. t. To observe ; to remark ; to heed 
record in writing to denote ; to stand iSor ; to desig- 
nate ; to set down in musiced oharactere ; to charge 
with -imp. dc pp. noted; pm*, noting. 

Note-book, ( ndt^dOk ) n. A book in which memoren* 
dums are written. ^ 

Noted, (noPed) a. Well known by reputation or report; 
celebrated: distinguished; remarkable; ftlustribus; 
conspicuous; famous. 

Noteuy, (not^ed-le) adv. With observation or notioe. , 

Noteless, (ndt'les) a. Not attracting notice ; not con- 
spicuous. 

Noter, (ndt'gr) n. One who takes notice; an annotator. 

Noteworthy, (not'wm-THe) a. Worthy of otaervatdem 
or notice. 

Nothing, (nuth'ing) n. [Prom no and thing.} Not 
any thing ; no ^ing ;— non-existence ; nonentily ; 
nihility ; nothingness ; — not any thing of account, 
value, or the like ; a trifle. 

Nothing, (nuth'ing) adv. In no degree ; not at all. 

Nothingness, (nuth'ing-nes) n. Nihility; non-exist- 
once ; — nothing ; a thing of no value. 

Notice, (nfit'is) n. [L. notitia, from noscere, notvm, 
to know.] Act of noting, remarking, or observing ; 
cognizance intelligence ; knowledge given or re- 
ceived ; intimation ; — a writing containing formal, 
customary, or presented information; — respectfui 
treatment; attention ; civility; — remark ; observation. 

Notice, (nSt'is) v. t. To observe ; to see ;— ‘to heed ; to 
regard ; — ^to take public note of ; to remark upon ; to 
make observations on ; — to treat with attention and 
civilities : — imp. h pp. noticed; ppr. notioing. 

Noticeable, (n5t'iB-a-bl) a. Capable of being observed; 
worthy of observation: likely to attract observation. 

Noticeably, (not'is-a-ble) adv. Observably; conspicu- 
ously. 

Notification, (not-e-fe-kd'shun) n. Act of giving notice ; 
the act of making known ; — notice given in words or 
writing, or by signs; — the writing which communi- 
cates information; an advertisement, citation, and 
the like. 

Notify, (n6t'e-fi)v. t. [L. notus, known, pp. of noscere, 
to know, and facere, to make.] To make known ; to 
declare ; to publish ; — to give notice to ; to give cer- 
tain or official information of imp, & pp, notified; 


pp?*. notifying. 

Notion, (no^shun) n. [L. notio, from noscere, noium, 
to know.] Mental apprehension of whatever miy be 
known or imagined ; idea : conception ; — opinion ; be- 
lief; sentiment;— understanding; sense; — ^inclination. 

Notional, (no^shun-al) a. Ideal; imaginary; visionexy; 

— ^unreal; fanciful; whimsical; fantastical 

Notionaily, (nO'shun-al-le) adv. In conception ; not in 
reality. 

Notoriety, (nS-to-ri'e-te) n. [P. noforiete.} The state 
of being generally known ; public knowledge ; puhllo 
exposure. 

Notorious, (no-to're-us) a. [P. notaire, from L, notare, 
to mark.] Publicly known; manifest; oonspiouous; 
—usually, known to disadvantage— more than disre- 
putable, but less than in/amms ; — in a good sense, 
distinguished; commendeii 

Notoriously, (nb-td're-us-le) adv. In a notorious man- 
ner; publicly; openly. 

Notoriousness, (nd-to're-us-nes) 91 . The state of being 
open or known beyond denial ; notoriety. 

Notwithstanding, (not-with-stand^ing) eon^., but really 
the participle of withstand, with not prtfixed. ThnE^"^ 
not obetnioting or preventing; neveyfcheless ; ho?"-;' 
ever ; although;— in spite of 

Nott^t, (nawt) n [A.-S. nnhwit, wM.} Not a whit; 
liQ^uDiXiflF~*121l6d .MBO liidT6C)lii^l3ra ^ v \ ^ 

N«nai(noan>tk {F. front li, 


tijled M the designatioa of a creature or thing existing ; 
la fact or in thought. 

Ifouilah# (nur^ish) v. t (F. nourrir, from. L. nutrire,} 
To feed and cause to grow ; to ihraish with nutri- 
ment to supply the means of support and increase 
to ; to encourage ;-rto comfort to educate ; to in- 
struct;— v.i. To promote growth : — imp, & pp. 
ncuriahed; ppr, nouiiahing. 

Kourishable, (nur'ish«a-bl) a. Capable of receiving 
nourishment. [nourishes. 

Kouxiiher, (nur'ish-^r) n. One who or that which 
Jfouxiihmenti (nur'ish-ment) n. Act of nourishing; — 
nutrition ; — that which serves to repair waste and pro- 
mote gro^h; nutriment; sustenance; — instruction; 
means of mental or spiritual gi’owth. 

Koreli (nov'el) a. [L. novellus^ diminutive of tiovusJ] 
New ; of recent origin or introduction ; unusual ; 
strange. 

Novel, fnov'el) n. A fictitious narmtive intended to ex- 
hibit the operation of the imssions, and particularly of 
love. [novels. 

Novelist, (nov'el-ist) n. A writer of a novel or of 
Novell, (noVol-te) n. Quality of being novel ; new- 
ness ; recentness a new or strange thing. 

November, (no-vem'bgr) n, [L. Novembris (so. menMs), 
the ninth month of the Roman year, which began, 
with March, from novem, nine.] The eleventh month 
of the year, containing thirty days. 

Novenms d, (no-ven'e-al) a. [L. novennis^ of nine yean, 
from novenif nine, and year. ] Done every ninth 

year. 

Novice, (noVis) n. [L. novitiug, from nevus, new.] 
One who is new in any business ; a beginner one 
newly received into the church : — one who has entered 
a religious house, as a convent or numtery, but has 
not taken the vow. [a novice ; novitiate. 

Novioeahip, (nov'is-riiip) n. The state or condition of 
Novitiate, (nd-vish'e-at) n. State or condition of being 
a novice ; time of probation in a religious house be- 
fore taking the vows a probationer ; a novice. 

Now, (now) adv. [A.-S., IceL, & Go. nu, Q. nun, L. 
nuac.J At the present time: at this moment ; — a little 
while ago ; lately ; — at one and another time ; — after 
this ; in present circumstances or state ; — also used as 
a particle of connexion. 

Now, (now) n. The present time or moment. 

Nowadays, (now^a-daz) adv. In this age ; at the pre- 
sent period. [all ; noways. 

Noway, (no'wa.) adv. In no manner or degree ; not at 
Nowhem, (noliw&r) adv. Not any where ; not in any 
place or state. 

Nowiae, (nO'wiz) adv. Not in any manner or degree. 
Nowt, (nout) n. [Icel. wawt] Oxen, [Soot.] 
Noxious, (nok'sne-us) a. [L. noxius, from noxa, harm, 
from noc^e, to harm, hurt.) Hurtftil; pernicious; — 
destructive; fatal; — unwholesome; in^uhrious; — 
corrupting to morals; baneful. 

Noxiously, (nok'she-UB-le) adv. Hurtfully; pemioiously. 
Noxlpus&ess, (nok'she-uB-nes) n. Quality that ipjures, 
imjipyxs, or destroys; hurtfiilness ; iierniciousness. 
Noyau, (nC'yo) «. [P.] A cordial flavoured with the 
kernel of the nut of the bitter almond, or with the 
kernel of the peach stone. 

Noxale, (no 2 l)n. [Promwo««.] The nose; the snout; 
hence, the jprojecting vent of any thing. 

Nttoiform, (nu'se-form) a. [L. nux, nut, and forma, 
sbi^] Formed or diaped like a nut 
Nueto^, (nil'kl8-ar) a. Formed by or resembling a 
nucleus ;»Halio nucleate. 

NuoUtelbi (ntl1dS-&t) v. t. [L. nucUare, nwUatum.} 
To flti^iher, as about a nucleus or centre. 

, (ndOdfi-Us) n. [L. from nux, nucis, nut.1 A 

kemil'i ;ne&oe, a central mass or point about which 
R matlerjbjmthered— both literally and figuratively;— 
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to make naked, from nudus, naked.] Act of stri^pplng, 
or making bare or naked. 

Nude, (nud) n. [L. nvdu$J\ Bare; naked; unooyered; 
—of no force; void. 

Nudge, (nni) v.t. fProv. Ger. hnmsehm, to squeese, 
pinch.] To touch gently, as with the ellx>w, in order 
to call attention or convey intimation. 

Nudge, (nuj) n. A gentle push, as with the elbow. . 


t&s befvmd wt of the body of a comet. 

Nadld^ [U p/vdatio, tteaxx nudan, 


Nudity, (nud'e-te) n. Condition of being nude ; osked* 
ness;— naked part; undraped or unclothed por^n. 
Nugatory, Inu'ga-tur-e) a. f L. nugatorius, from nugavi, 
to trifle, m>m nugee, jests, trifles.] Trifling ; ; 

futile; insignificant ; — inoperative; ineffectiud. 
Nugget, (nug'et) n. A lump; a mass, especially of a 
precious metal 

Nuisanoe, (nfl'sans) n. [F. nuisance, fifom nuire, Jx 
nocere, to hurt, j That which annoys or gives trouble 
and vexation something that produces inconvenience 
or damage. 

Null, (nul) a. [L. nullus, not any, none, from m, not, 
and ullus, any.] Of no legal or binding force or validity; 
invalid ; void ; nugatory; of no account or signifioanoe. 
Kullifioation, (nul-e-fe-kfl'shun) n. Act of nuUiMng ; 
a rendering void and of no effect, or of no legal effect. 
Nidlifier, (nure-f!-gr) n. One who makes void ; ono 
who maintains the right to nullify a contract by one 
of the parties. 

Nullify, (nul'e-f i) v. t. [L. nulliflcare, from nullus, 
none, and facet's, to make.] To make void: to render 
invalid ; to deprive of legal force or efiicaoy imp. k 
pp. nullified; ppr. nullifying. 

Nullity, (nul'e-te) n. Condition or quality of being 
null or void ; nothingness any thing void, invalid, 
or of no efficacy. 

Numb, (num) a. [A.-S. niman, nioman, to take, seize.] 
Enfeebled in or destitute of the power of sensation and 
motion; torpid; benumbed; chill; motionless. 

Numb, (imm) v. t. To make torpid ; to deprive of the 
power of sensation or motion ; to benumb ; to deaden; 
to stupefy : — imp. & pp. numbed ; ppr. numbing* 
Number, (num'bgr) n. [F. nombre, L. numei'us.'] A 
series of units or aggregate of quantities; — a single 
unit ; one of a series ; simple number a partioumr 
aggregate of units an indefinite aggregate of units ; 

I collection of particulars ; assemblage of individuaJs ; 

I multitude ; — in grammar, an inflection in the form of 
a word to signify plurality or unity, called plural or 
singular number a ticket or badge bearing a distinc- 
tive figure ; — a part or division of a book issued in sepa- 
rate portions in poetry, the quantity of syllables or 
feet in a line or verse ; metrical measure hence, 
pi. Verse ; song ; poetry. 

Number, (numHber) v. t. To reckon : to ascertain the 
units of to give or assign the number of to reckon 
as one of a coUeotion or multitude ; — v. i. To amount to; 
to consist of : — imp. &pp. numbered; ppr. nutuboting. 
Numberer, (num'b§r-gr) n. One who numbers. 
Numberless, (num'ber-les) a. Not admitting of being 
counted ; innumerable. 

Numbers, (num'b§rz) n. The fourth book of the Pen- 
tateuch— so called as containing the census qf the 
Hebrews. 

Numbness, (num'nes) n. Condition of being numb* 
Numerable, (nu'm§r-a-bl) a. Capable of being num- 
bered or counted. 

Numeral, (nil'm§r-al) a. Pertaining to or consisting of 
number expressing or representing number. 
Numeral, (nffm^r-al) n. A figure or oharacter ueed to 
express a number a word expressing number. 
NumsraUy, (nil'mer-id-le) adv. Acooxmng to nmnber ; 
in numbm*. [number. 

Numerary, (nix' mgr -&r-e) a. Belonging to a cei^iu 
Numerate, (nfi'm§r-at) v. t. [L. numerare, numc^idium.] 
To count or reckon in numbers; to c^culate;;>rrto 
mention by number; to enumenite^-?^p. 

>«ted; ppt\ anmeratiiif* 





iBVrom thin seed the deadly poimm known as etrifehnim Kvmph, (nimf) n, An insect in the papa state! ‘i^ 
ieod vetaiea is ex^^ onxysaliB. 

littlsle, (nnsl) e. e. {Pj^bably a corruption of nestle.] Nsnnphesa, (ni]n>f6'a) n. [L. nympha, nymph.] A 
Inl^ue } to house, as in a nest ; to nurse ; to foster ; ^nus of aquatic plants hayi^ showy white or hlte 
ii (From nossle.] To work with the nose, like a fragrant flowers, as the white water-lily and the 
swine in the mud to hide the head, as a child in the Egyptian lotus. 

Inother’s bosom ; to nestle tntp. A pp. nuzsled ; Nymphean, (nim-f€'an) a. [G. numphxiioBj] Fertaih- 
mn*. amudinw, ing to, or appropriate to, nymphs ; inhabited by 

mmph. (oimf ) n. Qj. npmp?M, G. nnmpfiS,] A god- nympha 

dess of mountains, forests, meadows, or waters K^phomania, (nim-fO-ma'ne-a) n. [G.] Morbid sexual 
hence, a lovely young girl ; a maiden. desire in women. 


|r\ (oh the fifteenth letter and the fourth vowel in the 
V/ English alphabet, has several diflerent sounds ; 
along sound, as m bone, t6nc : a short sound, as in lot, 
cot ; a subdued sound, as in move (inoov), prove (pr66 v), 
and this last sound contracted, as in foot (foot), loot 
(loot). As a jiumoral, O stands for 11, and with a 
dash over it (o) 11,000. It is also tho usual character 
for a cipher or nought. As an abbreviation it stands 
for old. 

Oaf, (6f) n. [O. Eng. auf, A.-S. celf, elf, fairy,] A 
changeling ; a foolish child left by fairies in the place 
of another a dolt ; a blockhead. 

Oafish, (dfish) a. Like an oaf ; stupid ; dull ; doltish. 
Oak, (6k) n. [A.-S. dc, Icel. eik, Ger. eioL] A hard- 
wo^ed and durable tree of seve- . /\/(\^ 

ral species, found in all temjm- 
rate climes; — specifically, a Bri- 
tish tree, Quei'cus robur, called 
from its size, strength, and dura- 
biilty, the mocaroh of tho woods ; \ 

— ike wood of the tree, largely 

used for shipbuilding, &c. 

hence, strength ; firmness ; con- J B yj| || ^ 

Oak-api^e, (6k'ap-pl) n. A kind of ^ 
spongy excrescence on oak leaves M 

or tender branches, <fcc. w 

Oak-bark, (6k0>tok) n. The bark Oak, 

of the oak-tree, used in tanning. 

Oaken, (oVn) a. Made of oak, or consisting of oak, as 
a plank made of oak leaves, as a garland. 

Oaminf , (ok'ling) n. A young oak. 

Oakum, (ok/um) n. [A.-S. dcicmba, dcemba, tow, cimb- 
ing, a joint, juncture.] Old ropes untwisted and 
pt^ed into loose hemp, \ised for caulking the seams of 
ships, stopping leaks, &c. 

Oaky, (ok^e) a. Resembling oak ; hard ; firm ; strong. 
Oar, (6r) n. [A-S. & IceL dr.] An instrument for row- 
ing boats. 

Oar, (or) v. i. To row ; — v. t. To impel by rowing. 
Oarsman, (orz'man) n. One who rows at the oar. 

Oary,' (5z^e) a. Having the form or use of an oar— said 
of the feet of swans, &c. also oar-footed. 

Oaala, (d-a'sis, o'a-sis) n. [L. oasia, G. oaaia, Copt. 
ouaAsci.] A fertile place in a sandy or barren desert. 
Oast, (5st)n. [D. ooat, aUied to L. uatua, burned.] A 
kiln to dry hops or malt. 

Oat, <5t) n. [A-S. ata, ate.] A native cereal plant of 
the genus Avena -the nutritious grain or seed of the 
plant-'-ground into meal, it forms a common article of 
food on the borders of England and Scotland, and in 
the north of Scotland, and is given raw or boiled as a 
feed to horses :~usually pi. Oats. 

Oat-^o, (ot'kak) n. A cake made of the meal of oats. 
Oaten, n. Ctmsisting of an oat straw or stem 
made eif^oat-meal. 

Oath^ Go. aitha.] A solemn affir- 

appeal to God for its truth careless 
and blaipnemouito)^ name of the divine Being. 


Oath-breaking, (oth'brak-ing) n. Violation of an oath ; 
perjury. 

Oat-meal, (dt'mel) n. Meal made of oats. 

Ob, (ob). [L. for, on account of, over against.] A pre- 
fix from the Latin, signifying motion or action in the 
way of advance or resistance, contrary or reverse posi- 
tion, and sometimes intensity. 

Obduracy, (ob'du-riia-e) u. State of being obdurate; in- 
vincible hardness of heart ; obstinacy. 

Obdurate, (ob'du-rat) a, [L. obduratxia, pp. of obdw- 
rare, to harden.] Rendered hard; harsh; rugged; 
rough ; — hardened in heart : persistent in evil or im- 
penitence; stubborn; inflexible; — callmis; indifferent. 
Obdurately, (ob'du-riit-le) adv. AVith obstinate impeni- 
tence ; stubbornly ; inflexibly. 

Obdurateness, (ob'du-rat-nes) n. Inflexible persistence 
in sin ; stubbornness. 

Obduration, (ob-du-ra'shun) n. Hardening, as of the 
heart ; — hardness of heart ; moral insensibility. 
Obedience, (o-bB'de-ens) n. Submission to authority; 
compliance with a command or prohibition; confor- 
mity in spirit, character, and conduct to the law or 
standard of duty. 

Obedient, (6-be'de-ent) a. [L. obediens, ppr. of obedire.] 
Subject in will or act to authority; willing to obey; 
dutiful; compliant; observant; subservient; submis- 
sivo; obsequious. [ner. 

Obediently, (6-be'de-ont-le) adv. In an obedient xnan- 
Obeisance, (6-ba'sans) n. [P. obHsaance, obedience, from 
ob^issant, obedient.] A manifestation of obedience ; a 
bow ; a courtesy. 

Obelisk, (ob'e-lisk) n. [L. obeliscua, O. obelUkoi,] A 
four-sided pillar, tapering as it 
rises, and cut off at the top in 
the form of a flat pyramid; — a 
mark thus [f], called also a dag- 
I ger, used as a reference to notes 
I at the bottom of a page, or to in- 
I dicate that a word or expression 
is obsolete. 

Obelus, (ob'el-us) n. [G. obeloa, a 
spit.] A mark thus [ — or -—], 
used in ancient manuscripts and 
in early printed books to mark 
an interpolation or a passage of 
doubtful authority;— in modem 
printing, noting a break or bus- Obelisk, 
pension of the sense, or a transition from one member 
of the sentence to another. 

Oberon, (ob'er-on) n. Thekingofthefidries. 

Obese, (d-bes') a. pEi. obeaua, from o6, and adm, mm, 
to eat.] Excessively coipulent ; fat ; fleshy. 

Obesity, (o-beslt-e) n. Fleshiness ; fulness of 'body ; 
excessive or morbid corpulence .'—also obeamm. 

Obey, <6-ba0 V. t. [L. obedire, from ob and to 

hear.] To yield submission to; to comply with the 
orders of to submit to the government of 4b Meld 
to the impulse, power^ dr operatioh of « 

obeyed; obeying* ' 



OjbAtaoatof v» t [L. ob and team 

f^wt, darlc. j To darkon ; to obaoiire ^—henoe, to bo- 
idldor or ooiifttae: — imp* & pp, obfiiioated; ppr, 
obAaooatiaft 

ObItuioAtioii, (ob-fbo-kE^shon) n. Aot of darkening or 
oonAising ; etate of being darkened. 

Obit) (dHtiit) n, [L. obitus, from obiret to die.] Death ; 
deeeaee;*— hence, funeral solemnities; — an anniver- 
sary service fbr we soul of the deceased on the day of 
his death. 

Obitoal, (6.bit'a-al)(i. [L. obiftts, death.] Pertaining 
to obits, or the days when funeral solemnities are cele- 
brated. [person or persons. 

Obituary, fd-blt^u-br-e) a. Delating to the decease of a 

Obituary, (5-bit'u-ar-e) n. A list or record of the dead ; 
—ft notice of the death . of a person, accompanied hy a 
brief biographioal sketi^ 

Olbjeot, (ob'jekt) n. [L. ohjecttLs, ob jectum.] Material 
body or substance perceived or cognizable by the 
senses any thing material, mental, or spiritual, pre- 
sented to the mind for observation or consideration ; 
matter or subject of thought and contemplation ; 
— ^that which the mind has in view to accomplish : 
aim ; design ; end ; ultimate purpose or result ; — ^per- 
son or thing brought before the senses to awaken pity 
or charity ; — ^in grammar ^ the objective case after a 
transitive verb. 

Object, (ob-jekt') t [L. objicere, from prefix bb and 
yaeere^ to throw.] To set before ; to bring into oppo- 
sition ; — to present or offer in opposition, as a criminal 
charge, or as a reason adverse to something supporad 
to be eiToneous or wrong r. i. To make opposition 
in words or argument to urge reasons against mp. 
App. objected; ppr. objecting. 

Object-glass, (objekt-glas) n. A lens in a telescope or 
microscope which receives the rays of light from the 
body under examination, and concentrates them into a 
focus directly under the eye-glass of the insUument. 

Objection, (ob-jek'ahun) n. Aot of objecting ; — that 
which is or may be presented in opposition ; adverse 
reason or argument; — difficulty; doubt; scruple; 
charge against ; fault found. [jections. 

Objectionable, (ob-jek'shun-a-bl) a. Justly liable to ob- 

Olgeotive, (ob-jekt'iv) a. Pertaining to an object; — 
contained in the object ; relating to the matter of 
thought as opposed to subjective, or the person think- 
ing ; — external; extrinsic; — designating the case which 
follows a transitive verb or a preposition. [ner. 

Objectively, (oh-jekt'iv-le) adv. In im objective man- 

Objeotiveness, (ob-jekt'iv-nes) n. State or relation of 
being objective. ftive. 

Objectivity, (ob-jek-tiv'e-te) n. State of being objec- 

Objeotless, (objekt-les) a. Having no object ; pur- j 
poseless. I 


Cfbjeotor, (ob-jekt'^r) n. One who objects. 

Oljurgate, (ob-jurigat) v. t. [L. objnrgare, from ob and 
jurgare, to quarrel, scold.] To chide ; to repiuve; to 
reprehend :--4mp. &pp. objurgated; ppr. objurgating. 

S " fttion, (ob-jur-ga'shun) n. Act of chiding ; re- 
; reprehension. 

, (ob-latO a. [L. oblatus.] Flattened or depressed 
, At the poles, as a spheroid. 

Oblfttiim, (ob- la 'shun) n. [L. oblatio, from offerref 
oblatum, to offer.] Any thing offered in worship or 
aaored service ; an offering ; a sacrifice. 

Obligate, (oVle-gat) v, t. [L. obligare, obligatum, from 
cb and ligarct to bind.] To bring under obligation 
to bind, as one's self, to any act of duty or courtesy by 
a formal idedge:— imp. A pp. obligated; pp 7 \ obU- 
jntiitg. 

ObUgatiaa, (ob-le-ga'dinn) n. Act of binding;— the 
binding power of a vow, promise, oath, or contract, or 
of law, oIvU, political, or moral, independent of a pro- 
miae ;— *ny apeoiflc act or deed by which a pewon bo- 
cornea boiuid to do something to or for another, mr to 
forbear something ;—atate of b^g indebted fof an 


aot of ilivoar or Mndneas a bond with, a oonditioh 
annexed. 

Obligate, (ob-le-gi't 5 ) a, [It., bound.} Beetricted— a 
term in mnslo applied to a oompositimi requiring a 
particular accent or expression, or adapted to a dertS^ 
combination of voices and instnunents. « 

Obligatory, ( 5 ble-ga-tor-e) a. Binding in law or con* ^ 
science ; imposing duty. 

Oblige, (d-blO') v. t. [R obliger, L. cbligare, from 06 
and ligare, to bind.] To constrain by physiem, morale, 
or legid force >to bind by some flavour i-enderbd* 
hence, to do a favour to ; to gratify ; to accommodate; 

— imp. & pp. obliged; »pr. obliging. 

Obliging, (o-blij'ing) a. Having the disposition to oblige 
or do favours; complaisant; courteous; kind. 

Obligingly, (d-bl(j'ing-le) adv. With civility; com* 
plaisantly. 

Obliquation, (ob-le-kw&'shun) n. Declination from a 
straight line or course ; act of turning aside;— devia* 
tion from moral rectitude. 

Obligue, (ob-iek') a. [L. obliguus, from oh and HquU, 
oblique.] Not erect or perpendicular; slanting; in- 
clined;— not straight forward; indirect; obscure;— not 
direct in descent ; collateral. 

Obliquely, (ob-lekle) adv. In an oblique manner ; not 
directly; indire,jtly. 

Obliqueness, (ob-lek'nes) w. Obliquity. 

Obliquity, (ob-lik'we-te) n. Condition of being oblique; 
deviation from a right line ;— deviation from moral 
rectitude ;— irregularity. 

Obliterate, (ob-liver-at) v. t. [L. obliterare, from o6 and 
litera, letter.] To erase or blot out ; to efface ;— to de- 
stroy by time or other means imp. dc pp. oblite- 
rated; ppf!'. obliterating. [tinction. ; 

Obliteration, (ob-lit-er-a’shun) n. Aot of eiSheing ; ex- 

Oblivion, (ob-liv'e-an) n. [L. oblivio, from obUvuci, to 
forget.] Act of forgetting, or state of being forgotten ; 
forgetfulness ; — an amnesty or general pardon of crimes 
and offences. [getful. 

Oblivious, (ob-liv'o-us) a. Causing forgetfulness ;— for* 

Obliviouily, (ob-liv'e-us-le) adv. In an oblivious man- 
ner ; forgetrally. [livious or forgetful. 

ObliviousnesB, (ob-liv'e-us-nes) n. State of being ob- 

Oblong, (oVlong) a. [L. oblongus, from ob, against, and 
longus, long.] Having greater length than breadth. 

Oblong, (oblong^ n. A rectangular or other figure which 
is longer than it is broad. 

Oblong^sh, (ob'long-ish) a. Somewhat oblong. 

Oblongly, (ob'long-le) adv. In an oblong form. 

Oblongness, (ob'long-nes) n. State of having greater 
length than breadth. 

Obloquy, (ob' 15 -kwe) n. [L. obloqui, to speak against.] 
Censorious speech ; reproachful language ; censure ; 
contumely ; calumny ; slander ; detraction. 

Obnoxious, ( ob-nok'she-us ) a. [L. obnoxius, from bb 
and rtoxitts, hurtful.] Liable to censure ; reprehen- 
sible; blameworthy;— hence, offensive; odious; hatefhl; 
— ^liable ; exposed ; subject to ; answemble. 

Obnoxiously, (ob-nok'she-us-le) adv. In an obnoxious 
manner ; offensively. 

Obnoxiousness, (ob-nok'ihe-us-nes) n. The condition of 
being obnoxious; liability;— odiousness; offensiveness. 

Oboe, fo'boi) n, [It. 060^, F. ha%itboi 8 .] A portable 
wind instinment of music sounded by means of a reed; 
a hautboy. 

Obole, (oool) n. [L. bboliis.] In phamuusgt the weight 
of ten grains or half a scruple. 

OboluB, (oVol-us) n. [L. oholus, G. obolos.} A small 
silver coin of Athens, the sixth part of a drachma, 
a penny-lhrthing an andeut weight, the sixth pair , 
of a drachm. 

Obreption, (ob-rep'sbun) n* pj. obrepere, to creep fru} 
Act of cre^ng m by secrecy ^ith surprise. 

Obrtytitioiu, (oVrep-tish'e-us) a. Done or obtained by 
surprise, seorety, or oonoealment of the tyuth. 

Obeecnotiob-sSnOa. [L,obKim9,] Offensive to 
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Aiid delioeujy ; impair ; immoddit ;<^foQl ; filthy ; dia- 
jraaiUig ; lewd ; liooutiotte; ribald; gross. 

Qbaeeiiwy) (obecmle) adv. In a manner ofTenstre to 
bhsuitity or parity ; impurely unohasteiy. 

JObsoenity, (ob-sen'e-te) n. ^at q,nality in words or 
things w^oh is offensive to chastity or purity of mind: 
:dbaldry; lewduess; indecency. 

Oosourantisti (ob-ekOr^ant-ist) n. One who opposes the 
progress of knowledge and enlightenment. 
Owwuratioay (ob*skilr>&'Bhuu) n. Act of obscuring;— 
state of being obscured. 

Obsoore, (ob-skurO a. [L. obseurus.] Covered over, 
shaded, darkened; imperfectly illuminated;— living in 
darkness; hidden; — not much known or observed; re- 
mote f!rom oWrvation; retired; — unnoticed; un- 
known; humble;— not easily made out; illegible ;— not 
easily understood; difficult; abstruse; — imperfect; 
indistinct. 

Obscure, (ob-skur^ v. t. [L. obseurare, from obteurus.} 
To render obscure; to ds^ken : to hide from the view ; 
to doad to make less intelligible ; to mystify ; — to 
OonocMil to dim ; to tarnish ; to m^e less glorious, 
beautii^ or illustrious :— imp. A pp. obscured j ppr. 
obscuring. 

Obscurely, (ob-skurle) adv. In an obscure manner; 
imx>erfectly : darkly. 

Obsourity, (ob-skur'e-te) n. Darkness ; want of light ; 
—etate of retirement ; privacy ; — state of being un- 
known ; humble condition; — darkness of moaning. 
Obseorato, (ob'se-krat) v. t. [L. ob and aacrare^ to de- 
clare as sacied, from aacer^ sacred.] To beseech ; to 
entreat ; to supplicate i—imp, 6si pp. obseorated ; ppr. 
obsecratbig. 

Obsecration, (ob-se-kra'shun) n. Act of imploring. 
Obsequious, (ob-sBliwe-us) a. [L. obaequivm, compli- 
mxce, from oftsegwi.] Servilely or meanly condescend- 
ing ; compliant to excess. 

Obsequiously, (ob'Selcwe-us-le) adv. In an obsequious 
manner ; with ready obedience ; with prompt com- 
pliance. 

Obsequiousness, (ob-8o^kwe>uS'ne8) n. The state of 
being obsequious; ready obedience; servile sulnnission. 
Obsequy, (oVsS-kwe) n. (L. obaequium, from obaequi^ 
to. comply with, yield to.] A funeral rite or solemnity; 
the last duty performed to a deceased person— chiefly 
used in the plural, Obsequies. 

Observable, (ob-z§rv'a-bl) a. Worthy or capable of being 
observed or noticed ; remarkable. [spicuously. 

Observably, (ob -z§rv 'a -ble) adv. Noticeably; con- 
Observanee, (ob-zerv'ans) n. Act of observing ; careful 
notice ; attention careful obedioiico ; attentive per- 
formance; — ^respect; reverence; submissive regard; — 
performance of reli^ous rites or acts of external wor- 
ship ;— a religious ordinance or rite rule or mode of 
practice. 

Observan^ (ob-zgrv'ant) a. Taking notice ; atten- 
tivety viewing or noticing adhering in practice;— 
caremlly attentive ; obedient to. 

ObsefWatlon, (ob-zerv-ft'shtm) n. Act of seeing or 
noticing; poxception; — act of noting or I’ernarking; 
cognition ; — state of being noticeable ; outward appear- 
ance ; exhibition ;— notion or inference derived from 
. observmg ; animadversion ; note ; remark ;— perform- 
ance of what is due or prescribed ; ritual practice ; 
observance;— act of measuring the altitude of the sun, 
or other heavenly body to determine the latitude and 
. longitude. 

ObsttVUtor, ( ob*z$rv'St-er ) n. One who observes or 
‘ iakM notice ;— a remarker. 

Observa^ry, (ob-zerv'ft-tor-e) n. A place from which 
a view or obMnmiion can be taken; watch-tower;— 
especially, a buildiik constructed for astronomical ob- 
servatidns, with a eUta view of the heavens, and Ihr- 
nished yrith all heedful instruments for making and 


«.! (L,ob and lervare, to preserve, 


heed, keep.] To notice ; to mark;— to regard atted^ 
tlvely; to heed to watch to find out by attentloh; 
to cogniee;- to keep religiously; to celebrate;— to km 
in remembrance ; to commemorate ;— to adhere to in 
practice; to comply with; to obey;---e. i. To take 
notice ; to attend;- to make a remark ; to oommmit; 
to say in a casual way imp. dc pp. observed; ppr. 
observing. 

Observer, (ob-kerv^gr) nt One who observes or pi^ 
careful attention to any thing ; a beholder ; a lomcer 
on one who keeps any law, custom, or religious ser^ 
vice. [attentive to what passes. 

Observing, (ob-zerv^ing) a. Giving particular attention; 

Observingly, (ob-zQrv^ing-le) adv. In an observing 
manner ; attentively ; carefully. 

Obsignation, (ob-sig-na'shunj n. [L. obaignatio.} The 
act of seal ing;— ratification by sealing;— confirmation. 

Obsignate, (ob-sig'n&t) v. t. [L. ob and aignare, to seal, 
mark.] To seal up ; to ratify ;— hence, to designsete. 

Obsolescence, (ob-sd- lessens) n. State of becoming 
obsolete. 

Obsolescent, (ob-s5-les'ent) a. [L. obaoleacena, ppr, of 
obaoleaeerg, to fall into disuse, from ob and aolere, to use, 
be wont.] Going out of use ; passing into desuetude. 

Obsolete, (ob'sO-let) a. [L. obaoletua^ ppr. of obaoleaeere.} 
No longer common ; disused ; neglected ; — not very 
distinct; obscure; old-fkshioned; antiquated; antique. 

Obsoletely, (ob'sb-let-le) adv. In an obsolete man- 
ner. [solete. 

Obsoleteness, (oVsIi-let-nes) n. The state of being ob- 

Obstacle, (ob'sta*kl) n. [L. obataeulum, from obttan, 
to withstand,] Any tiling that hinders progress ; ob- 
struction either in a physical or moral sense; impedi- 
ment; hinderance; difficulty. 

Obstetric, (ob-stet'rik) a. [L. obaktrix, a midwife, from 
o6«earc, to stand bemre.] Pertaining to midwifery, or 
the delivery of women in childbed. [ncs. 

Obstetrician, (ob-stet-rish'e-an) n. One skilled in obstet- 

Obatetrics, (ob-stet'riks) n. aing. Science of midwifery ; 
art of assisting women in parturition. 

Obstinacy, (ob'ste-nas-e) n. Unyielding fixedness in 
opinion or resolution ;— fixedness that will not yield 
to application or that yields with difficulty ; firmness ; 
resoluteness; inflexibility; persistency; stubbomnesB. 

Obstinate, (oVste-nat) a. [L. obstinatua, pp. of obati- 
nare, to persist in.] Pertinaciously adhering to on 
opinion or purpose; — stubborn; inflexible;— self- 
willed ; opinionated not easily subdued or removed, 
as a disease. 

Obstinately, (ob'ste-nat-le) adv. In an obstinate man- 
ner; stubbornly; pertinaciously. 

Obstinateness, (ob'ste-nAt-nes) n. Stubbornness of 
nature or disposition ;— pertinacity in opinion or reso- 
lution. 

Obstipation, (ob-ste-pa'shun) n. [L. obatipvjtf from ob 
and atipea, a log, stock.] Act of stopping up> as a 
passage ;— an extreme form of costiveness. 

ODstreperous, (ob - strep 'gr- us) a. [L. obatreperSf lb 
make a noise at.] Attended by or making a tumul- 
tuous noise; loud; clamorous; noisy; vociferous. 

Obstreperously, (ob-strep'gr-us-le) adv. Withtumul- 
tuons noise. (damoifr. 

Obstreperousness, (ob-strep'gr-us-nes) n. Loudness: 

Obstruct, (ob-strukV) v. t. [L. obatruere, obairwHm, 
from ob and atruere, to pile up.] To block up ; to stop 
up or close, as a way or passage to hinder from pass- 
ing ; — to interrupt ; — ^to retard ; — to render slow;— 
stop; impede; oppose;— mp. k pp. obstructed; ppr. 
obstructing. [faind^. 

Obstruoter, (ob-strukt'gr) n. One who obstruoti or 

Obstruction, (ob-struk'shun) n. Aot of obsfruoting; 
stoppage in a canal or vessel of the body ;— thatwhlmi 
hinders or impedes progress; pbetaole; impedlmant; 
hinderance ; difficulty. 

Obstruelive, (obHrixuktTv) a. Tending to obakmil; 
hindering; fumsingimpM^ 





{olHrtrukt'iT) n. Obitacl^i impedimmt. 
OlMtteiiotiTwyy (ob^troktiT-te) adv* In an obatractire 
liiiaitiier : by way of obatrtictto&. 

Obafaniaat, (ob'atrod-ent) a. Blocking np; hindering. 


Qbatnianti (oVstrOd-ent) n. (L. obstrums, ppr, of bb- 
ifrum.] Any thing that obetruots or closes a pawage, 
aspeeiaUy ox^ of the natural passages in the body. 
Obtain, (ob-tftnO v. t. [L. obtinere, from ob and tmere^ 
to hold.] To get hold of by effort ; to gain possession 
of; to acquire ;-~to impetrate; to procure by entreaty; 
««»to keep; to hold in possession; to retain v. i. 
!|V> subsiH in nature; to continue in use; to be estab* 
liahed in practice ; to be generally adopted;*--to pre- 
jtail; to succeed;— imp. &pp. obtained; ppr. obtaining. 
Obtainable, (ob-t&nVbl) a. Capable of being obtained. 
Obtainet, (ob-tan'gr) n. One who obtains. 

Obtainment, (ob-tUn'ment) n. The act of obtaining or 
getting possession of. 

Obtemper, (ob-tem'per) v. t. To obey or comply with 
the judgment of a court. [Scot. ] 

Obtend, (ob>tend') v. t. [L. ob and tenderer to stretch.] 
To oppom; to hold out in opposition. 

Obtest, (ob-tesV) v. t. [F. oht&ttery L. obteatarif from 
ob and teatari, to witness, from testis, a witness.] To 
call to witness to beseech ; to supplicate ; — v. i. To 
witness against; to protest: — imp. k jjip. obtested; 
ppr. obtestmg. 

Obtestation, (ob-test-a'shun) n. Act of supplicating; 
entreaty; — act of protesting; earnest declaration; — 
solemn injunction. 

Obtrude, (ob-tr6dd') v. t. [L. obtrudere, from ob and 
trudere, to thrust.] To thrust in or upon to offer 
with unreasonable importunity; — r. i. To enter with- 
out right; to make an officious or imxiortunate offer: 
—•imp. &pp. obtruded; ppr. obtruding. 

Obtroaion, (ob-tr66^zhun) n. Act of obtruding; a 
thrusting upon others by force or unsolicited. 
Obtrusive, (ob-trOo'siv) a. Disposed to obtrude; in- 
clined to intrude or thrust one’s self among others. 
Obtrusively, (ob-tr 06 'siv-le) adv. In an obtrusive 
manner. 

Obtuse, (ob'tus') a. fL. obtusibs, ppr. of obtundere, ob- 
tiMum, to blunt] Not pointed or acute ; applied to 
angles greater than aright angle; — not having acute 
sensibility: dull; — not sliarp or shrill; obscure. 
Obtuse-angled, (ob-tus'ang-gld) a. Having an obtuse 
angle. 

Obtuse - angular, (ob-tus'ang-gu-lsr) a. 

Having angles larger than right 
angles. 

Obtusely, (ob-tusTe) adv. In an obtuse 
manner; dully. Obtuse angle. 

Obtgsenesi, (ob - tus nes) n. State or quality of being 
obtuse ; — bluntuess ; — dulness ; want of sense or sen- 
sibility. 

Obverse, (ob-vgrsO a. [L. obversus, pp. of obvertere .1 
Having the base narrower than the top, as a leaf. 
Obverse, (ob'vgrs) n. The face of a coin, liaving the 
image or inscription upon it— opposed to 
roverse. [manner, 

^bvaraely, (ob-versle) adv. In an obverse form or 
Obvart, (ol^vgrr) v. f. [ji. ohverterc, from ob and 
verUre, to turn.] To turn toward or downward;— 
imp. A pp. obvexted ; ppr. obverting. 

, Obviate, (ob've-at) v. t, [F. obvier, from I4. obviva, from 
ob, against, and via, way.] To meet in the way; hence, 
to prevent by interception ;— to remove at the ouiset ; 
to clear the way of, as obstacles or objections imp. 
App. obviated; p^, obviating. 

Obmtioa, (ob-ve-a'shun) m Act of obviating mr state 
of being ohTiaia<L 

Obvious, (oVve-us) a. Open; exposed; liable: subject; 
—easily discover^, seen, or understood ; clear ; evi^ 
dent; apparent. 

Obvioiialy, {ob've-tts-le) adv. Bvidautly; manifest^; 

I appaawQ^j-plainiy; natttnOlyj-^eaiffiy to be foundC 


ObvitamuM, (ob're-ua-nes) State of behig evident 
or apparent. 

Obvohdad, (oVvd-ldt-ed) a. pj. obootatiwipp. of o 6 voC^ 
ve)*c. to wrap round, to cover all over.] Arranged io 
as altemateV to overlap, as ^0 niai{^ of one leaf 
those of the opposite one. 

Oeoaaion, (ok-ka^shun) n. [L. ooeasio, from oecidm, 
occasum, to fieJl down.] A falling, happening, or oom-'t' 
ing to pass; an occurrence, casualty, incident a 
favourable opportunity convenient time, season, or 
circumstanoe;— accidental cause; ground or reason for; 

— casual exigency ; incidental need ; requirement. 
Occasion, (ok-ka'shun v. U To give occasion to ; to 
cause incidentally ; to produce ; to influence 4 mp, 

A pp. oooasioned ; ppr. occasioning. 

Occasional, (ok-k&'ahun-al) a. Occurring St tiines> but 
not re^lar or systematic; casual; inmdental ;— pro- 
duced by accident produced or roads on some special 
event. 

Occasionally, (ok-k&khun-al-le) adv. In an occasional 
manner ; on occasion ; at times ; not regularly. 

Oooasive, (ok-ka'siv) a. [L. oecasivus, from oeeatus, a 
going down, setting, from oecidere, to fall or go down.] 
Pertaining to the setting sun ; falling ; descending. 
Occident, (ok'so-dent) w. [L. occidens, ppr. of occiders, 
to fall or go down.] The western quarter of the hemi- 
sphere; the west. 

Occidental, (ok-se-dent'al) a. Situated in or pertaining 
I to the west ; western ;— setting after the sun — opposea 
to oriental .'—possessing inferior hardness, brilliancy, 
or beauty — said of jirecious stones and gems. 

Occipital, (ok-sip'it-al) a. Pertaining to the occiput, or 
the back xmrt of the head. 

Occiput, (ok'se-put) n. [L., from oh and eapxit, head] 
The part of the skull which forms the hind part of the 
head. [Act of killing. 

I Oooisioa, (ok-zish'un) n. [L. oh and etsdere, to cut down.] 
Occlusion, (ok-klu'zhun) n. [L. occlusio, from ob and 
I claudere, to shut.] Act of shutting up; state of being 
shut up. 

Occult, (ok-kult') a. [L. oceultus, pp. of occulere, to 
cover up, hide, from ob and colere, to till, to keep.] 
Hidden from the eye or understanding; invisible: 
secret; unknown. 

Oooultatlon, (ok-kult-a'shiin) n. Act of rendering occult, 
or state of being occult ; — the hiding of a heavenly 
body from sight by the intervention of some other of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Occultly, (ok-kult Me) adv. In an occult manner; 
secretly ; — mysteriously. [secretness. 

Oocultness, (ok-kult'nes) n. State of being occult; 
Oocupanoy, (ok'u-pan-se) n. Act of taking or holdfrig 
possession; possession. 

Occupant, (ok'u-pant) ?i. [ti. oceupans, ppr. of oeeti- 
jHire.] One who occupies ; one who has the actual use 
or poi^ssion, or is in i>088e88ion of a tiling. 

Oooupation, (ok-u-pa'shun) n. The act of ti^ng iiosses- 
sion ; — ^possession ; hold; tenure ; — ^that which engages 
time or attention ; emplo:$mient ; business ; tlie prin- 
cipal business of a man’s life or means of livelihood; 
cedling ; trade ; profession. 

Occupier, (ok'u-pi-er) n. One who occupies. 

Occupy, (ok'u-pl) v.t. [F. ocewper, from h. oeeupon, 
from 06 and capere, to take.] To take or hold in 
possession ; to possess ; — to hold or fill the dimen- 
sions of; to cover or flU;— to employ; to use;— to 
busy— used reflexively to follow, aS a business;— 
v.t. To hold possession; to be an occupant; to fol- 
low business; tp negotiate:— imp. dc pp. oe<m|Mj|^^ 
ppr. oooupying. ' 

Oew, (ok-kui/) V. i, [L. oeeurrst'e, from ob and 
to run.] To come befoare or agwnst;— to meet ibo 
Oye; to appear to be found here and there ; ta 
pen now and then to oome to the mind ; to be vita- 
lly or oRsuilly tnesented to the memory or inteulot^ 
to ho apprehoiiM or ae an idta» 



Mio obtiftie; to take exoc^tioa to :— is jRp. 
ooeomd; oooaning« 

Oteonmoe, { ok-kur'ene) ». A coming or happening; 

: Jibnce, any meident or accidental eroit ; any ain^e 
^Oirent. 

Ocean, (d'ehun) tu [L. oceanic, G. dkeanos, Skr. dffhat 
> a atream, flood.] The Taat body of water which oovera 
about three*flftha of the surface of the globe ; the sea ; 
the great sea the main ; the deep one of the divi- 
sions of the great ocean, Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, 
Arctic, and Antarctic sometimes an inland sea a 
flood ; a vast volume an immense expanse. 

Ocean, (d'ahun) a. Pertaining to the great sea, main, 
or deep, [or formed in the ocean. 

Oceanic, (bnihe-an'ik) a. Pertaining to the ocean; found 
Ooeanolo», (d-shun-ors-je) n. [G. dkeanos^ ocean, and 
logos, discourse.] That branch of science which relates 
to the ocean ; a treatise upon the ocean. 

OoaUated, (o-sellat-ed) a. [L. ocellatus, from ocellus, a 
little eye, diminutive of oeculus, an eye.] Resembling 
an eye formed with the figures of little eyes. 
Ochlocracy, (ok - lok ' ra-se) n. [G. ochlos, the populace, 
multitude, and kratein, to be strong, to rule.] A 
form of government in which the multitude or com- 
mon people rule. 

Ochlooratibal, (ok-ld-krat'ik-al) a. Pertaining to an 
ochlocracy. 

Ochre, (d%Qr) w. [L. ochra.] A variety of fine clay con- 
taining iron— the common colours are yellow and red. 
Oohreous, <d'ker-us) a. Consisting of or containing 
odhre ; — ^resembling ochre. 

Oohrey, (d'k§r-e) a. Pertaining to, containing, or resem- 
bling ochre. y— — ^ 

Oatai^n,(ok'ta-gon)9t. [G. eight, and / ^ 

g&nxa, comer.] A piano figure of eight j ‘ | 

sides and eight angles. I J 

Octagonal, (ok-tag'on-al) a. Having eight y 

sides and eight angles. v— — 

Octahedral, (ok-ta-hSMral) a. Having Octagon, 
eight equal faces or sides. 

Ootahedmn, (ok-ta-he'dron) n. [G. oktaedron, eight- 
sided,] A solid contain^ by eight 
equal and equilateral triangles. 

Octandria, (ok-tan'die-a) n. [Q. oktd, 
eight, and on4r, male.] A class of 
puints, according to the system of 
Linnaeus, which have hermaphrodite 
flowers, with eight stamens. Octahedron. 

Oetandrotts, (ok-tan^drus) a. Having eight distinct 
stamens. 

Octangular, (ok-tang'gfi-lsr) a. [L. ofito, eight, and 
angultis, comer, angle.] Having eight angles. i 


laayast^the liaa of a book thus oomposed:— writt^ . 
Ififoo. ^ [yearn ofi^, 

Ootogenaxiaii, (ok-t6-Jen-ft^re<an) h. A person eia^iy 
Oetogenaxy, (ok-tfi^Jen-ar-e) a* (L* oetogmaHus, ttOHafL, 
oetbgcni, eighty each, from octo, eighty Of eighty 
years of age. 

Octoroon, (ok-to-rddnO n. [L. octo, eight.] The Olf- 


Oct^t, (ok'tan^ n, [L. octana, from octo, eight.] Tlie , 
eighth part of a circle the position or aspect of a ’ 
heavenly body when half-way between conjunction, or 
opposition, and quadrature. 

Octave, (ok'tav) a. [L. octavus, eighth, from octo, eight.] 
Consisting of eight ; eight. 

Octave, (ok^tav) n. The eighth day after a church fes- 
tival, me festival itself being included ; hence, also, 
the week immediately following a church festival ; — 
the eighth tone in the scale. 

Octavo, fok-ta'vo) a. Formed of sheets folded so as to 
make eight leaves; of or equal to the size of one of 

, fueli leaves. 

Octavo, (ok-taV5) n. [L. octavus.^ A book composed 
<0^ sheets Added so as to make eight leaves ; — the size 
^ a book thus composed written 8vo. 

O^bsr, (ok-tybgr) n. [L. from octo, eight, the eighth 
mon^ m the old Roman year, which began in March.] 
The tenth month of the Julian year, containing thirty- 
one dayik 

. Ootodedbno, (i^-td-desVmd) a. Formed of sheets folded 
so as to make eighteen leaves. 

IhrfpqdsdbBm, (ok-t5-desV n, [ti* octodecim, eighteen.] 

; A bcokoompoNdof ihesto folded so as to make ^hteen 


syiiaoa, syllable.] Consisting of eight syllables. 
Octosyllable, (ok-td-silla-bl) n. A word of eight syl- 
lables. [plieare, to fold.] Eightfold. 

Octuple, (ok^tu-pl) a. [L. octuplus, from octo, eight, ax^ 
Ooul^, (ok'u-lgr) a. [L. ocularis, from oculus, the eye«l 
Pertaining to the eye ; — depending on or perceived 
by the eye derived from actual or xiersonal obser- 
vation. [view. 

Ocularly, (ok'u-ler-le) adv. By the eye, sight, or actual 
Oouliform, (ok'u-le-foiin) a. [L. oculus, the eye, and 
fonm, sliape.] Having the form of an eye ; resem- 
bling the eye in shape. 

Oculist, (ok'u-list) n. [L. oculus, the eye.] One skilled 
in treating diseases of the eyes. 

Od, (od) n. [G. hodos, passage.] A force or natural 
power supposed to produce the phenomena of mesmer- 
ism, and to he developed by various agencies, as mag- 
nets, heat, chemical or vital action, &c. 

Odalisque, (5'da-lisk) 9i. [F. from Turk, ddalik, cham- 
ber-companion, from ddah, chamber, room.] A female 
slave or concubine in the Sultan’s seraglio or in a 
Turkish harem. 

Odd, (od) a. [8w. udda, W. od.] Not paired with 
another ; alone ; — left over after a round number has 
been taken ; remaining not divisible by two with- 
out a remainder; not even;— singular; peculiar; extra- 
ordinary; — uncouth; fantastic; — not taken into ac- 
count ; unheeded ; — spare ; tinemployed, as times ; — 
unlikely ; unsuitable, as means. 

Odd-fellow, (od'fel-16) n, A member of a certain secret 
society established for mutual aid and social enjoyment. 
Oddity, (od'e-te) n. State of being odd ; singiilarity ; 
qucemess ;— that which is odd a strange, singula, 
or uncouth person. 

Oddly, (odle) adv. Unevenly ; strangely ;— unusually ; 
irregularly; uncouthly. 

Oddness, (od'nes) n. State of being odd or not even 
singularity; strangeness. 

Odds, (odz) n. sing. & pi. Difference in favour of one and 
against another; inequality; advantage; superiority. 
Ode, (5d) n. [G. Ode, a lyric song.] A short poem or 
song proper to be set to music or sung ; a lyric poem. 
Odin, (6'din) n. [Icel. Odhinn.} The chief deity of the 
Scandinavians; the god who gives victory ; — also 
IFoden. ^ * 

Odious, (o'de-us) a. [L. odiosus, from odium, hatred, 
from odi, to ^te.] Deserving hatred; hateful; — offen- 
sive to the senses ; disgusting ;— causing hate ; 
diouB ; — exposed to hatred ; detestable ; — mpulsive ^ 
forbidding. [fully. 

Odiously, (f/do-us-le) adv. In an odious manner ; ba^te- 
Odiousness, (O'de-us-nes) n. Quality of being odious « 
hatefulness. 

Odium, (6'de-um) n. [L. from odi, odisse, to hate.] 
Hatred ; dislike the quality that provokes hatred ; 
offensiveness; abhorrence ; detestation. 

Odometer, (6-dom'et-§r) n. [G. hodos, way, and metron, 
measure. ] An instrument for measuiing the distance 
or length of road traversed by a cab or other public 
conveyance. 

Odometrioal, (o-d5-met'rik-«l) a. Pertaining to an odo- 
meter, or to measurements made with it. [taUc^ 

Odometry, (d-dom'et-re) n. The measurement of ,dls- 
Odontalgia, (d-don-tal'je-a) n, [G. odoua, a tooth, And 
algos, pain.] Pain in the te^ht toothache:— also 
odontalgy. [aphai 

Odontal^o, (&-don-tal'jik) a. Pertaiuiug to ^e to^h* j 



Oi^talgiOf (&4Ga-tal'jik) n, A remedy for the tooth- 
a^e. [powder. 

Odonto, (oHioh^td) n. A specific for the teeth ; a tooth 
Odeatolo^) (6<lon-t6l'6-je) n. [G. odous, a tooth, and 
logos, discourse.] That branch of anatomy which 
treats of the structure and development of the teeth. 
Odoriferous, (o-dur-if^gr-us) a. [L. odor, odour, and 
Jerre, to b^.J Giving scent; fragrant; perfumed; 
usually, sweet of scent. 

Odoriferottsness, (o-dur-if'gr-us-nes) n. The quality of 
difhising odour ; fragrance ; sweetness of scent. 
Odorous, (o^dur-usl a. [L. odorus, from odor, odour.] 
Having or emitting an odour ; especially, having a 
, sweet ^our; fragrant. 

Odorously, (6'dur-us-le) adv. In an odorous manner; 
fragrantly .‘—also odoriferously. 

Odorousness, (o^dur-us-nos) n. Tlie quality of being 
odorous, or of exciting the sensation of smell. 

Odour, (6'dur) ii. [L.] Any smell, whether fragrant or 
offensive ; scent. [odour. 

Odourless, (o'dur-les) a. Free from or destitute of 
Odyssey, (o'dis-se) n. A Greek epic poem by Homer, 
narrating the return of Ulysses from Troy to Ithaca. 
O’er, (or) prep, and ativ. ' A contraction for ova'. 

Of, (ov) prep. [A.-S. of, Icel. and Go. «/, L. a6.] From 
or out from ; proceeding from, as the cause, source, 
means, author, or agent, &c. ;--belonging to ; relating 
to ; conceruing. fdistant. 

Off, (of) a. On the opposite or further side ; most 
Off, (of) adv. [From of.} From ; away from;— denoting 
distance ; — ^separation ; removal ; — departure, abate- 
ment, remission opposite direction ; — the opposite 
side of a question. 

Off, (of) prep. Not on ; away from. 

Off, (of) interj. Away; begone— a command to depart. | 
Offal, (of'al) n. [From off and fall.] Waste mc.at; 
parts rejected as unfit for use ;— camoii ; putrid meat ; 
—refuse; rubbish. 

Offenoe, (of-fens') n. Act of offending, displeasing, or 
■ hui'ting; — transgression; crime; sin;— injury; wrong; 
— cause of displeasure ; scandal ; stumhlingblock ; — 
displeasure conceived or felt ; resentment ; anger ; — 
assault ; attack. [inoffonsive. 

OffencelesB, (of-fena'les) a. Unoffending; innocent; 
Offend, (of-fend') v. t. [L. offmdere, from ob and fewlere, 
to thrust, dash.] To displease ; to make angry ; — ^to 
affront ; to annoy ; — to pain ; to grieve ; — to shock ; to 
wound ; — to violate ; to transgi-ess ; — v. i. To commit 
a crime ; to sin ; — ^to cause anger ; to give offence : — 
imp. A pp. offended ; ppr. offending. 

Offender, (of“fend'§r) 7i. One who offends ; a criminal ; 
a trespasser. 

Offensive, (of-fens'iv) a. Causing displeasure or some 
degree of anger ; — ^giving pain or unpleasant sensa- 
tions; — causing evil or injury; — disagreeable; distaste- 
ful : obnoxious ; rude ; insolent used in attack ; — 
making the iimt attack. 

Offensive, (of-fens'iv) n. State or posture of attack ; — 
the part of athickiog. 

Offensively, (of-fens'iv-le) adv. Mischievously; injuri- 
ously luipleasantly ; rudely ; by way of invasion or 
attack [of being offensive. 

Offensiveness, (of-feus'iv-nes) n. Quality or condition 
Offer, (ofgr) v. t. [L. offerre, from ob and/erre, to bear, 
bring.] To present for acceptance or rejection; — to 
tender ; to proffer ; — to present in woido ; to propose ; 
—to present to the view ; to exhibit to present in 
prayer or devotion ; to render ;— to bid, as a prioe, 
reward, or wages v. i. To present itseu ; to W at 
hand; to declare willingness; to undertohe; to engage : 
—imp. App. offered; ppr. offering, 

Offer, (ofgr) n. [F. offre.] A proposal ; a presentation 
for choice or rejeotiou first advance;— -act of bidding 
. a price price bid .'—attempt ; endeavour. 

OiEweri (Qfgr-gr) n. One who offers or bids ; one who 
saorifioes oar dedkates in worship. 


Oflinring, (of gr-ing) H. Thai whtoh is offered, eipeoisliy 
in divlno service ; a sacrifice ; an oblation, 

Offeito:^, (ofgr-tor-e) n. An anthem chanted, or a 
voluntary played on the organ, during the offering and 
first part of the mass ;— the verses of Scripture near ‘ 
the beginning of the communion service read while 
the alms are collecting the alms or contributions' 
collected. [readily; with ease,^ 

Off-hand, (ofhand) adv. Without study or in'epaiatioii ; 

Off-hand, (ofhand) a. Unpremeditated ; fi'ee and easy ; 
unceremonious. 

Office, (ofis) n. [L. offieium, from ob and facers, to 
make or do.] Work to be performed Ibr or with m- 
ferenoe to others ; duty ; customary duty ; s}iooial 
duty magistracy ; public charge or employment 
sacred duty or charge, as priesthood or apostleship :-r' 
private duty or charge ; particular employment ; busi!- 
iiess ;— act of good or kindness voluntarily done act 
of devotion or worship ; — ^formulj^ of devotion ; — 
peculiar use or agency of a bodily organ; animal 
function ; — the place in which public officers and 
others transact business ; — pL The apartments attached 
to the service of a house, as kitchens, pantries, oui- 
hotisos, stables, Ac. 

Office-bearer, (ofis-blir-gr) n. One who holds office 
especially, an elder or deacon in the Presbyterian 
church. 

Officer, (ofe-sgr) n. One who holds a public office or 
trust ; a liigh state functionary or ma^trate espe- 
cially, one holding rank and authority in the army or 
navy ; — also one employed to execute the decrees, 
warrants, &c. , of a court of law. 

Officer, (ofc-sgr) v. i. To furnish with officers. 

Officership. (ofe-sgr-ship) n. The station of an officer. 

Official, (of-fish’e-^) a. [L. oficialis.} Pertaining to 
an office or public trust ;— derived from the proper 
office or officer, or from the proper authority. 

Official, (of-fish'e-al) n. One who holds an office ; an 
officer. 

Officially, (of-fish'e-al-lo) adv. By the proper officer; 
1^ virtue of the proper authority. 

Officiate, (of-fish'e-at) v. i. [L. offi.cia.re.} To act as an 
officer in his office ; — to perform the appropriate 
official duties of another ^ pp. officiated; ppr, 
officiating. 

Officinal, (of-fls'in-al) a. [L. officina, a workshop, from 
opus, work, and facere, to make or do,] Used in a 
shop, or belonging to it ;— having a character or com- 
position established or approved of by the college of 
medicine. 

Officious, (of-fishVus) a. [L. officiosus.] Kind; obliging: 
doing kind offices excessively forwwd in kindness ; 
busy ; intermeddling in affairs in which one has no 
concern. 

Officiously, (of-fish'e-us-le) adv. In an officious mannor 

Officiousness, (of-flsh'e-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
officious ; kindness ; undue forwardness. 

Offing, (ofing) n. [From effi.] That part of the sea 
which is at a good distance from the shore, or where 
there is deep water, and no need of a pilot. 

Offsoouring, (of'skour-ing) n. That which is scoured 
off ; hence, refuse ; rejected matter. 

Offsoum, (ofskum) n. Refuse ; offiscouring ; filth. 

Offset, (of set) n. [From offi and set] A sprout or a 
shoot ; — a flat surface or terrace on a hill-side a 
horizontal ledge on the face or at the foot of a wall : — 
a sura, account, or value set off against another, os an 
equivalent ; hence, any thing which is given In ex- 
change or retaliation ; a set-off. 

Offset, (ofset) v. t. To set off ; to place over 
to bailee J — imp. & pp. efifbet ; ppr. offsetting. 

Offshoot, (ofshoot) n. That which shoots off or 
rates from a main stem, channel, or tlie like. 

Offiq^ng, (of spring) n. [From offi aud spring,} A HffiOd 
or children; descendants, however remote,- 
stock issae ; generation ; progeny ; poeteril)^ 






OineTf (5'mor) n, A mwaob, th« tAath of sn 

opliali. 

ffittinotts, (om'in-us) a. [L. ominoMw, fltom omm.] Per- 
teinixig io an omen containing an omen : foxeehow- 
ing.go^; aospieioua foreboding ayil ; inauspioiona 
CmiiiOuily, (omMn«tis-le) adv. Forebodingly; with 
Omens, good or bad. [ondnoua 

OxninouaneM, (orn'in-ue-nee) n. The quality of being 
Omieeion, (d<miah^un) n. [L. omi«^o.] Act of leaving 
but or pawlDg by :-Hiot of not mentioning or ineert- 
tog, as in a speech or writing;— failure or forbearance 
of doing iomething requisite, proper or enjoined 
neglect of doing that which is right, as opposed to com- 
miiHotit or doing that which is wrong act of care- 
lessness or forgetfulness. 

Omissive, (6-mis'iv) a. Leaving out ; failing to notica 
Omit, (d-miV) v. t. [L. omittere, from oh and mittere, to 
cause to let go.] To leave out; to fail to mention or 
insert;— to pass by ; to fail in using or improving : to 
forbear in doing; to neglect:— imp. & pp. omitted; 
ppr. omitting. 

Cnmiibus, (om'ne-bus) n. [L. dative plural, for all, 
from omms, all. ] A kind of large four-wheeled carriage, 
oonveniently arranged to carry many people. 
Omnifarious, (om-ne-fEr'e-us) a. [L. omnifarius, from 
omnis, all] Of all varieties, forms, or kinds. 

Omniiio, (om-nifik) o. [L. omnis, all, and facere, to j 
make.] All-creating. ! 

Omnifonn, (om'ne-form) a. [h. omniformis, from 
omnis, all, and foiv/iia, form.] Having every form or 
shape. 

Omnipotence, (om-nip'd-tens) n. Almighty power; 
unlimited or infinite power ; — the Divine Being. 
Omnipotent, (om-nip'd-tent) a. [L. omnipotens, from 
omnis, all, and potens, powerful.] Possessing unlimited 
power; all-powerful; — having unlimited power of a 
partioular kind. [power. 

Omnipotently, (om-nip'd-tent-lo) adv. With almighty 
Omnipreienoe, (om-ne-prez'ens) n. Presence in every 
place at the same time ; ubiquity. 

Omnipresent, (om-ne-pre/ent) a. [L. omnis, all, and 
prcesens, present.] Present in all places at the same 
time: ubiquitous, 

Omnisoienoe, <om-nish'e-ens) tu Quality of knowing aU 
things ;— infinite knowledge or wisdom. 

Omniscient, (om-nish'e-ent) a. [L. omnis, all, and scims, 
ppr. of scire, to know.] Having universal knowledge, 
or knowledge of all things; all-discerning; all-search- 
ing ; all-seeing. [ledge or wisdom. 

Omnisoiently, (om-nish'e-ent-le) adv. By infinite know- 
Omnium, (ombe-um) n. [L., of all, genitive plural of 
omnis, all.] The value taken as an average of the dif- 
ferent stocks in which a loan to government is funded. 
Omnium -gatherum, (om'ne-um-gaTH^§r-um) n. [L. 
omnium, of all, and Eng. ffather.] A miscellaneous 
oollection of things or persons ; a medley. 

Omnivorotts (om - niv ' 5 - rus) a. [L. omnivorus, from 
omnis, all, and vorrare, to eat greedily.] All-devouring; 
eating every thing indiscriminately. 

Omphalio, (om-liEtrik) a. [G. omphalos, the naveL] 
Pertaining to the navel. 

On, (on) prep, [A.-S. on, an, Ger. an.] In contact with 
the sumce or upper part of a thing, and supported by 
tt in a state of nearness or oontiguity ; in contact 
with or lying above the surface or upper part of a 
thing ; in the state of resting upon or being supported 
by ;— acting or performing witn the hand or fingers, 
as on an instrument, Ac., hence, noting action or in- 
fluence; noting addition or increase ;— noting advance 
pro^fNis hence, by means of; with in addition 
to : besides i— at or near ;— in dependence or relianoe 
upon;— at or in the time of;— toward ; forj-at the 
peril of, or for the safety Of ;— by virtue of; with the 
pledge of; — ^to tho account of in consequence of, or 
. mUowtog^to refeienoe or relation to. 

Forwaxd; inpiogMwlon; onwatd;— Car- 


ward, to suooession;— in oonttouaaoe; without intO)^ 
ruption or ceasing in oontaot with and lutoering to ;■ 
above or attached to the body. 

On, (on) interj. Word of incitement or encouragement 
to attack. (telf-pouuiioxi. 

Onanism, (S'nan-ism) n, [From Onan,] The crime of 
Once, (wuns) adv. [O. Eng. ones, from one.] At one> 
time; on one occasion;— at one former rime; formerly^ 
— us^ also substantively, as, for this once. 

On-dit, (ong-deO n. [F. one saya] A rumour; a oom*- 
mon report. 

One, (wun) o. [A.-S. dn, din, F. un, G. en, L. unus.] 
Being but a single unit or entire being or thing, aitti 
no more; single; individual;— indefinitely, some; any; 
—different ; diverse, contrasted with ano^Aer/— either 
of two, contrasted with similar in kind ; the 

same ; — single in kind ; common ; united ; undivided ; 
—also used substantively, as a mass or ag^egate;— the 
same thing ;— a single person any person ;— state of 
concord or agreement. 

Oneness, (wunbes) n. State of being one ; stoglenesC 
in number ; individuality ; unity. 

Onerous, (on'er-us) a. [L. onerosusjtcom onus, a load, 
burden.] Burdensome; oppressive. [oppressively. 
Onerously, (on'gr-us-le) adv. In an onerous manner; 
One-sided, (wun^sid-ed) a. Having one side only; heiio^, 
limited to one side ; partial ; unjust ; untoir. 

One-story, (wun'stO-re) a. Having only one floor or 
story above ground, as a building. 

Onion, (un'yuii) n. [P. oignon.] A biennial herbaceous 
plant of the genus Allium, and its bulbous root, much 
used os an article of food. 

Only, (6nle) a. [0. Eng. onsly, A.-S. dnlic, mnitc, i s., 
one-like.] One alone ; single ;— alone in its olass ; by 
itself distinguished above all others ; pre-eminent; 
Only, (6nle) adv. In one manner or for one purpose 
alone; solely; singly; merely; barely. 

Onomastioon, (on-5-mas'te-kon) n. [G. onmwstikon 
(so. hiblion), from onomaatikos, belonging to naming.] 
A collection of names and terms; a motionary; a 
commonplace book. 

Onomatopoeia, (o-nb-ma-td-pC'a) n. [G. from onoma, a 
name, and poiein, to make.] The theory that wortis 
are formed to resemble the sound made by the thing 
signified ;- the use of a word whose sound corresponds 
to the sound of the thing signified. 

Onset, (on'set) n. [From on and set.] A violent atiadk; 
a storming ; especially, the assault of an army or body 
of troops upon an enemy or a fort. 

Onslaught, (on^slawt) n. [A.-S. onslagan, to strike or 
dash against, to destroy.] Attack ; onset ; aggression; 
assault. [upon ; oh. 

! Onto, (on'toO) prep. [From on and to.] On the top of ; 

I Ontological, (on-td-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to the soicoioe 
of being in generaL 

Ontology, (on-toro-je) n. [G. onta, the things which 
exist, and logos, discourse.] That part of the science of 
metaphysics which investigates and explains the nature 
and essential properties and relations of all betogs. 
Onus, (o'nus) n. [L.] The burden. Onus probdruH, 
the burden of proof, which always lies on him who 
makes an affirmative statement or positive charge. 
Onward, (onVgrd) a. Advanced or advancing in- 
creased ; tmprov^. 

Onward, (orfwgrd) adv. Toward the point before or in 
front ; forwaiiri ; progressively ; In advance. 

Onyx, (on'iks) a. [L. onyx, G. onux, a (daw, a fifiger- 
'naU, a yellowish precious stone, a vetoed gem.] Chal- 
cedony consisring of parallel layers of diffinent 
of colour, and used for making cameos. 

Oolite, (6'ol-it) w. (G. dem, egg, and Uthos, stone, wpii 
its resemblan <»3 to the roes of fish. ] A variety of liiho- 
stone consisting of round grains as small as the of 
a fish. ’ 

Oiditio, (d-ol-mk) a. Fertatoing to otUiite; oqbmiM 
oforreaetobItogoGUte. ’ ? ^ 



[Obiiieg^ gz«ai Ar$aiiBiBj 

iiipSmk i6» poMeaudng ttkli mvour of green tea. 

(Od^pak) n, A Idnil of black tea of inMor i 


0Wft, (6dz) n, [Pro^oial Bng. oute, liquor in a tan- 
ner*® Tat, A-S. w<i«, Juice.] Soft mud or alime ;--floft 
'^inir ; 8]^nng the liquor of a tan-vat. 

Crony) (doz^e) a. Miry; oontainiug soft mud; reirom- 
blingooze. 

C^yaoiiy, (Apii®*e-te) n. [L. opaeitat.] State of being 
qpaque; want of tranapwency darkness ; obscurity. 
Op»i, (ypri)> fL. opalus, G. opallios, fiom Skr. 
UpulUf a fook. stone, precious atone.] A mineral con- 
etHing of the hydrate of silica, exhibiting brilliant and 
' irariable refleotions of green, blue, yellow, and red. 

I Ctoatasoe) (d-]^-es') v. i. To give forth a play of colouia, 

I uke the opm imp. A pp. opalesced ; ppr. opalescing. 

Opalesoenoe, (o-pal-es'ens) n, A reflection of a milky or 
i jpearly light from the interior of a mineral. 

; drpalesoentt (0-pal-es^ent) a. Reflecting a milky or 
I jpearfy light from the interior. 

' Ojwline, fO'pal-in) a. Pertaining to or like opal 
' Cpalise, fo'pal-iz) v. t. To convert into opal, or a sub- 
stanoe like opal :—imp. dE pp. opalized ; ppr. opalizing. 
Opaque, ^5-pKk') a. [L. opdcus.] Impervious to the 
rays of lifi^t: not transparent;— dark; obscure. 
Opaqueness, (o-pak'nes) n. Quality of being opaque ; 
want of tr^parency ; opacity. 

Ope,f6p)a. [Abbreviated from open.] Open. I 

(dp) V. t. A i. To open. 

Chm, (d'pen) a. [A-S. from edpan, to open, Ger. offen.] 
Unclosed ; not shut, as a door ; — uncovered, as a vessel; 
—•unsealed, as a letter expanded; spread out, as 
arms ; — ^not covered with trees ; clear, as a country ; — 
not fenced or obstructed, as a road ; not contract^ or 
frowning, as the countenance ; — public ; free to all ; — 
undisguised; sincere;— plain; apparent; willing to 
hear; attentive, as ear ;— exposed ; unprotected un- 
settled: running, as an account; — not determined; 
free to be argued or debated, as a question clear of 
Joe; not frosty or freezing— said of winter or rivera 
usually frozen in winter ; — easily enunciated ; spoken 
without closing the mouth. 

Opeai (d'pen) v. t. To make open ; to render free of 
access; to unclose; to unbar; to unlock; to remove 
any fastening from ;— to bring to view ; to exhibit ; to 
interpret; to explain; — to reveal; to disclose; — to 
enter upon ; to begin ; to commence ; to break ; to 
divide ; — ^to pierce; to lance; — ^to spread; to expand ; — 
V, i. To unclose ; to be parted to begin to appear ; 
— ^to commenoe; to begin; — to bark, as hounds in 
hunting : — imp. A pp. opened ; ppr. opening. 

Opener, (d*pen-§r) «. One who or that which opens. 
C^en-eyed, (d'pen-id) a. Watchful ; vigilant. 
Open-huidea, (5'pen-hand-ed) a. Generous; liberal; 
munifloent. [ous. 

Open-hearted, (d'pen-hdrt-ed) a. Candid; frank; gener- 
l^^-heittediiess, (d'pen-hm'ed-nes) n. Frankness; 
nahdour; generosity. 

iNroning, (d'pen -ixig) n. A place which is open ; a 
breach : an aperture;— beginning; commencement. 
fOlpihly) (d'pen-le) adi;. In an open manner ; publicly ; 
jpihout seoxeoy ; — ^without reserve or disguise ; plainly. 
Ofin-niOuJked, (d'pen-mouTHd) a. Having the mouth 
.qpim; gaping ; hence, greedy : clamorous. 

IteannaM) ]^pen-nes) n. Quality, state, or condition of 


strength in a certain way ; tp work so as to produpe A. 
definite or desired result;— to act upon, the boiS%' 
system or friuotlonB, as medioines ; to perform somb 
manual act, usuaUy with instruments, on a part pn 
organ of the body, as a surgeon;— to act on the 
mind ; to exmt moral or spiritual influence ;— 4). t* 
produce, as an effect ; to cause ; to ocKHiaion to 
into or to continue in opeiation ; to work ^mjp, A 
pp. operated; ppr. operatmg. 

Operatic, (op-gr-at'ik) a. Pertaining to the opera ; a;|^ 
propriate to, or designed for, the opera. 

C^eration, (op-gr-a'shun) n. Act or process of <^raV 
ing; agency; the exertion of power, physical, mecbuani- 
cal, or moral ; — action ; effect ; — ^method of world^ ;; 
process ; manipulation ; — mathematical change of 
quantities or relations ; — action of machinery ; — 
strategetical movement of an army or fleet; — ^in surgerv^ 
any methodical action of the hand, or of we hmd wlw 
instruments, on the human body. 

Operative, (op'er-at-iv) a. Having the power of acting; 
exerting force, physical or moral efficient in work ; 
efficacious ; practical. 

Operative, (op'gr-at-iv) ti. A labouring man; an artisan, 
or workman in manufactories. 

Operator, (op'gr-at-er) n. One who, or that which, ope- 
rates one who performs some act upon the human 
body by means of the hand, or with instruments. 
Operose, (op'er-os) a. [L. operosua, from operay pains, 
labour, from opus, work.] Wrought with labour ; 
laborious ; hence, tedious ; wearisome. 

Operoseness, (op'gr-os-nes) n. State of being laborious. 
Ophicleide, (ofe-klid) 71 . [G. ophis, a serpent, and kleU, 
a key.] A large brass wind instrument of the trumpet 
kind. 

Ophidian, (5-fid'e-an) n. [G. ophidian, diminutive of 
opJds, serj^nt.] An animal of the group of snakes. 
Otology, (of-e*ol'o-je)n. [G. ophis, serpent, and logos, 
discourse.] That part of natural history which treats 
of the ophidians or serpents. 

Ophite, (6'f it) n. [G. ophitSs (sc. lithos), serpent-stone, 
from ophU, a serpent. [ Serpentine or green porphyry, 
Ophthsdmio, (of-thal'mik) a. Pertaining to the eye. 
Ophthalmy, (of-thal'me) n. [G. oj^hthcdmia, from oph» 
ihalmos, the eye.] An inflammation of the membranes 
or coats of the eye, or of the eyeball. 

Opiate, (o'pe-at) n. Any preparation of opium to allay 
pain, soothe nervous irritation, and induce sleep; 
narcotic; anodyne, &a ; that which causes repose or 
inaction ; hence, t^t which allays mental uneasineas 
or fear, and lulls the conscience to rest. 

Opiate, (o'pe-at) a. Inducing sleep narcotic ; sopo- 
rific ; — hence, causing rest or inaction. 

Opiated, (d'pe-at-ed) a. Mixed with opiates drugged 
with opiates. [—imp. & pp, opined; ppr. opinmgi 
Opine, (6-pin') v. i. pj- opinari.] To think; to suppose : 
Opinion, (6-pin'yun) n. [L- opinio.] A mental convic- 
tion of the truth of some statement founded on plFO- 
bable evidence; — persuasion of the mind withoat 
proof or certain knowledge ; sentiment; notion ;— the 
judgment which the mind forma of persons or their 
qualities; especially favourable judgment; good esteem: 
— also, fixed or settled judgment or belief ;— the foxiflai 
decision of a judge, an umpire, a counsellor, Ac. 
Opinionated, (5-pin'yun-fi.t-ed) a. Stiff or obstinaieih 
opinion. 

Opinionative, (6-pin'yun-at-iv) a. Unduly attachedl to 
one’s own opinions ; fond of preconceived notions. ; 
Opinionatively, (6-pin'yun-at-lv-le) adv. With undue 


•nes) n. Quality, state, or condition of fondness for one’s own opinions ; stubbornly. 

^ Opinionativeness, (d-pin'yun-at-iv-nas) n. Obetinaqy^hl 

s. [L, opera, pains, work, from opus, opinion. {his own opinions. 

[x>ar.] A musical drama oousUitlng of 0]^oniit, (d-pin'yun-ist) n. Onja und^uly attached 

.. , witations, Ac. ;— the score of a musical Opium, (6'pe-um) n. [Xj., G. opion, p<^ydulotii; djmmti- 

drama house where operas are exhibited. ti ve of opos, ve^ble juieeg The frusM^ted 

tl» white p<mpy. . T 


,, 114 , operaH, from opus, operis, 




OMbibiiiL n. (0. jnioew «iid 

Mtitton, buim.) Axednoiuieorstioiiyi^wiiioohmr, 
imd aromatio~~iued as ftii 'angaent and ooconetio. 
C^ialdao, (op«0^ydok> «, A saponaeeptis camphotated 

Cipiq^ax, (5*pop'an«ak8) n. [Q. ojmw^ Juloe, and pamx, 
pUmt] An iiispiaBated juice, of a reddiidi*yellow colour, 
with Bjpecks of white, obtained i^m the root of an 
umbellifeious plant growing in Turkey and the East 
Indies. 

(^possum, (O-pos'suml n. [Originally opoMom, in the 
fengnage of tlie Indians of Vir- 
ginia,] An animal of several 
species of marsupial quadru- 
peds found in America, Au- 
stralia, and Tasmania. 

Oppidan, (op'e-dan) n. [L. op- 
ptdum, town.] Inhabitant of 
a town ; townsman ; — at Eton, 
a soholu not on the founda- 
tion, who lodges in the town. 

Oppidan, (op'e-dan) a. Relating 
to a town ; municipaL 
Opponent, (op-p5'neiit) a. [L. Opossum. 
opponenSf ppr. of oppmei'e, to set or place against, to 
oppose.] Inclined to oppose ; adverse ; opposing ; 
antagonistic ; — situated in front ; opposite. 

Opponent, (op-pd'nent) ». One who opposes; — especially, 
one who opposes in a disputation or other verbal con- 
troversy ; — one who attacks some thesis or proposition 
in distinction from the respondent or defendant who 
maintains it. 

Opportune, (op-por-tunO a. [L. opportunus, literally at 
or before the port., from oh and portus, the port, har- 
bour.] Present at a proper time; recuning or frir- 
nished at a needed or suitable occasion ; — seasonable ; 
convenient ; fit ; proper. [manner ; seasonably. 

Opportunely, (op-por-tQn'le) adv. In an opportune 
Opportunity, (op-por-tun'e-te) ii. Pit or convenient ' 
time ; suitable circumstances or occasion ; convenient 
means. [impugned, or controverted. 

Opposable, (op-^z'a-bl) a. Capable of being resisted, 
Ol^ose, (op-pOr) v. t. [L. opponere, oppositum, to op- 
pose.} To set opposite ; to put in front ; to place over 
against ; — ^to put in opp^ition with a view to counter- 
balance or countervail, and thus to hinder, defeat, i 
destroy, or prevent effect to resist, either by physical | 
or other means ; — to compete with ; to strive against ; 
—to resist effectually; to check ; — v. i. To act adversely 
— ^with against ; — to stand in the way ; to confront ; — 
to make objection or opposition in controversy: — imp. 
dc pp. opposed; ppr. ^posing. 

Opposer, (op-p6z'gr) n. One who opposes ; an opponent ; 
an ant^onist : an adversary, 
opposite, (op'p6-zit) a. [L. opposiiv,s, pp. of opponere.] 
Standing or situated in front; facing contrasted 
with ; hostile ; adverse ; — ^mutually antagonistic ; in- 
consistent ; contrary. 

Opposite, (op'po-zit) n. One who opposes ;— -that which 
is opposed or contrary antagonist ; adversaiy. 
Opposxtdy, (op'p6-zit-le) adv. In a situation to face 
each other j-^versely. 

Oppositicii, (op-po-zish'un) n. State of being opposed 
or placed over against ; situation so as to front some- 
thing else : repugnance ; contrariety ; inconsistency ; 
contradiction ;— resistance ;— that which opposes ; an 
obstacle -the collective body of opposers ; the party 
that opposes the existing administration ; — the situsir 
tion of two heavenly bodies 180" apart. 

Oppositiciiiit, (op-pb-zish^in-ist) n. One who belongs 
VO an oppofdng paity. 

Oppress, (t^pres') v. t. [Ii. oppHmere, from ob and 




Opncaitei (op^^cfsh'un) n. ot opproii^g ^-etaie 
ofbeiBg oppressed or overbor^eiHHi whi(di ^ 
presses a sense of heaviness, weight, oir obstruction; 
in the body or mind oruMiy ; severity i misery ; 
calamity : depression. | 

Oppressive, (op-proBlv) a, Unreasonably hurdezisome ; ! 
unjustly severe;— prooeeding from a design to oppress; ^ 
tyrannical heavy ; overpowering j—overwhenning ; , 
—severe ; unjust ; exacting. ** 

Oppresaivdy, (op-preslv-le) adv. In a manneir tp op* 
press; with unreasoiiable sevoity. 

Oppressiveness, (op-pres'iv-nes) m Quality of beink 
oppressive. 

Oppressor, (op-pres'gr) n. One who oppresses. 
Opprobrious, (op^ro'bre-us) a. [L. opprobriosus, from 
opprobrivm.] Keproachfril and contemptuous : scur- 
rilous blasted with infamy ; rendered hateful. 
Opprobriously, (op-pr5bre-us-le) adv. In an opprobrious 
manner. 

Opprobriousness, (op-pro'bre-us-nesjn. Beproadifrilneas 
mingled with contempt ; scurrility. 

Oppr^rium, (op-probre-um) n. [L., from ob and pro- 
brum, reproach.] Reproach mingled with contempt 
or disdain disgrace ; infamy. 

Oppugn, (op-pun^- v. t. [L. oppugnare, from cb and 
pugnare, to fight.] To fight against, whether in, 
attack, resistance, or simple opposition to oppose ; 
to resist ; to controvert imp. & pp. oppugned ; ppr, 
oppugning. 

Oppugner, (op-piinV) n. One who opposes or attack^ ; 

— assailant; adversary; opponent. 

Optative, (op'ta-tiv) a. [L. optativus.] Expressing des- 
sire or wish. [desire. 

Optative, (on'ta-tiv) n. A mode of the verb expressing 
Optic, (op'tik) n. An organ of sight; an eye. 

Optical, (op'tik-al) a. [G. optikos, from the root op, 
mture opsomai, to see.] Pertaining to vision or sight ; 
—pertaining to the organ of sight ;— relating to the 
science of optics. 

Optician, (op-tish'e-au) n. One who makes or sells 
optical glasses and instruments ; one skilled in the 
science of optics. 

Optics, (op'tiks) n. sing. That branch of physical science 
which treats of the nature and properties of light ; — 
also of the structure of the eye and the laws of rision; 
—also of the constructicn of instruments for extend- 
ing vision. 

Optimate, (op'te-miit) n. [L. optinias, pi. optimatiSf 
the best men, the aristocrats, grandbes, from optimtis, 
the best.] A nobleman; a chief man in a state or dty. 
Optimism, (op'tim-izm) n. [L. optimus, the best.] Ihe 
opinion or doctrine tliat every thing in nature is 
ordered for the best. 

Optimist, (op'tim-ist) n. One who holds that all evetita 
are ordered for the best. 

Option, (oxyshun) n. [L. optio, from optare, to choose, 
to wish.] Power of choosing ; right of choice ; — eier- 
cise of the ixiwer of choice; election; preference;-*- 
power of wishing ; wish. 

Optional, (op'shun-al) a. Left to one’s wish or choice ; 
— dex>endiug on choice involving power of choice 
alternative. 

Opulence, (up'u-lens) n. Wealth ; riches ; afiBluenoe, 
Opulent, (op'u-lent) a. [L. opulens, from ops, opis, 
power, wealth, riches.] Having a lar^ estate; wealW« 
rich; affluent [richly. 

Opulently, (op'u-lent-le) adv. In an opulent manner ; 
Or, (or) conj. [Contracted flroiu A.-S. ddket', ddhor^ for 
dtodher, dwdhor, one of two, either, other.] A dUs- 
junctive partiole noting distribution, distinction, 
sometimes opposition;— usually an alternative anSt^^ i 
ing to sitAer. , ' ■ * 

Or, (or) n, [F., L. aurvm, gold.] Th® y^w br 
colour represented on an esoutoheon by dots.; .. 
Omaii, (jogya-ki)^* ! 

I from cs, cm, itm month.] Tim ^ k I 
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Orderly, (or'd§r-le) ode* According to dae order; 

bSSlyJ^lor'dsrde) n, A non-eorami«sionod officer who 
Attends a superior officer for the purpose of bearing his 
orders, or rendenng other service. 

Ordinal, (or'din-al) a. [L. wdbmlis, firom ordo, order.] 
Indicating the ostablicdied order or succession. 

Ordinal, (or'tUn-al) n. A number noting order;— a 
book containing the service, as prescribed in the 
English Chui-oh, for the ordination of deacons, &c. 
Ordinalism, (or'din-al-izm) ». The state or quality of 
being ordinal. . , 

Ordinanoe, (oridln-ans) n. An ordaining or establishing 
by authority ; appointment a rule established by 
authority ; a statute, law, edict, decree, rescidpt an 
established rite or ceremony. 

Ordinarily, (or ' din - ar - e - lo) adv. Accordi ng to estab- 
lished rules ; hence, conunonly ; usually ; in most 
cases. . . , 

Ordinary, (or'din-ar-e) a, [!■'• ordbutriw^y from oj’ao, 
order.] According to estoblislied order; methodical; 
— ^normal ; regular ; — of coninioii rank : — common ; 
usual: customary; — hence, of little merit; — xilaiii ; 
not handsome. 

Ordinary, (oridin-ar-o) n. An officer who has original 
jurisdiction in his own right, and not by deputation ; 
—one who has .immediate jurisdiction in matters eccle- i 
siastical; — a judicial officer liaving the powem of a I 
judge of probate or suiTogate ; -a dining-room or eat- j 
iiig house where there is a fixed price for the meal ; i 
hence, also, the meal furnished at such a dining- i 
room ; — a portion of the escutcheon coiuiirised between I 
straight or other lines. j 

Ordinate, (or'din-at) n. A lino drawn perpendicular to ! 
the axis of a curve any straight lino drawn from a 
]K>int in^the abscissa to terminate in the curve. 
Ordinately, (or'din-dt-le) adc. In a regular methodical i 
manner. 

Ordination, (or-din-iVshiin) n. [L. ordinaiio,] Act of 
ordaining; — esjwicti/y, the act of setting apai*t to an 
office of the Ohristiaii ministry ; —state of hei ng ordaine<l * 
or appointed; consecration; — established order or ten- 
dency consequent on a decree or Liw. 

Ordnance, (ord'nans) n. [From mxhnance.] Heavy 
weatxms of warfare ; cannon, mortars, and howitzei-s ; 
artillery. 

Ordonnanoe, (ord'on-ans) >?. fF.] Tlie disposition of 
the parts either in regard to tlie whole j)iece or to the 
several parts, said of paintings, architecture, or lite- 
rary productions ; — in France, a decree or statute. 
Ordure, (oFdur) n. [F.J Dung; excrements; feces. 

Ore, (6r)», [A.-S. dr, 6re, Icel. eyr, L. m, (eria.] A 
mineral substance from which metal is drawn or ex- 
tracted; — the compound of a metal and some other 
substance, as oxygen, sulidnir, or arsenic, called a 
mineralizer, by which its proxierties arc disguised or 
lost. [mountain nymph. 

Oread, (6'r0-ad) n, [G. omas, from oi'os, mountain.] A 
Organ, (origan) n. [L. orgunvw, G. orffanon.] An in- 
strument by which an important action is performed, 
or an important object aucoiiiidished ; fspecially^ a 
part of a living being capable of a sjDecial function, 
e^ntial to the life or well-being of the whole, as the 
lungs, the heart, <&c. ; — a medium of coinmunication 
between one person or body and another ;— an instm- 
roent containing pipes filled with wind from a bel- 
lows, and played upon by means of keys. 

Organdie, (origan-de) n. [t. organdb] A kind of muslin 
or cotton fabric, ohara^riz^ by great transpaiency 
and lightness. 

Organie, (or-gan'ik> a. Pertaining to an organ or its 
flections ; consisting of organs, or containing them ; 
—produced by the organs; — instnimentnl : — noting 
the animU or vegetable kingdom, as distinguished 
from the minenit. 

Oiganioally, (or-gan^ik-al-Ie) adv, an oigonic man- 
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ner ; with organioal structure or disposition of ports ; 
by means of organs. 

Organism, (o/gan-izm) ». A structure composed of or 
acting; by means of organs ;— an organized being. 
Organist, for'gan-ist) n. One who plays on the organ. 
Organizable, ( or - gan - iz 'a - bl ) a. Capable of being 
organized. 

Organization, (or-gan-iz-H^sbun) n. Act of organizing | 
—act of arranging tho parts of a complex body in w i 
suitable manner for use and service ; — act of distribut- 
ing into proper divisions, and appointing suitable 
officers, as an aimy, government, &o. ; — structure; 
form ; organism. 

Organize, (origan-iz) v. t. To furnish with organs ; — 
to arrange or constitute in jMirts, each liaving a special 
function, act, office, or relation : — imp. & pp. organ- 
ized ; ppr. organizing. [stands. 

Organ-Iort, (organ-loft) n. The loft where an organ 
Organology, ( or-gan-ol'd-jo) n. [G. oi'ganon, an 
oi^an, and logos, discourse.] The science of, or an 
account of, organs and their uses that branch which 
treats, in )mrticular, of the different organs of animals. 
Orgasm, (origazm) n. [Q. m'gamos, from m'gdn, to 
swell.] Immoderato action or excitement, os of tho 
blood or blood vessels ; extreme tension of a vascular 
part. 

Orgeat, (or'zhat) n. [F. from orge, barley.] A flavour- 
ing liquor extracted from bailey and sweet almonds. 
Orgy, (or'je)n. [Ij., G. oi'giu, from orgg, fury, m'gait, 
to swell.] Wild and frantic rites in tho ancient wor- 
ship of Dacchus, held usually at night;— hence, plural, 
orgies, nocturnal revelries ; drunken cai-ousals. 

Oriohaich, (orie-kalk) n. [L. orichalcuni, from G. ores, 
mountain, and chalkns, brass.] The nnciuut brass ; a 
metallic alloy of uncertain wimposition. 

Oriel, (o^re-ol) n. [Norm. P. oriol, li. oriohm, portico,] 
Originally a recess at tho uiiper 
end of the hall in Gothic build- J W ^ 
ings; — a large projecting bay-win- 
dow of a semi-octagonal shape, 
supported by corbels or brackets, 
with rich muUions, usually filled Au* UaT 

with stained gitiss, as in a Gothic ^M h^h IP^jsL 
hull, chax>el, &c. - 

Orient, (6're-ent) a. [L. orims, 

P2)r. of w'iri, to rise. ) Rising, ’ 

as tho snn o/istern ; oriental ; --i 
— bright; shining; hence, of supc- ^ ffCTillr 
rior quality ; OrM Window. 

Onent, (o re-ent) n. The cHstern 
horizon ; tho East ; — hence, tho countries of Asia. 
Oriental, (o-re-ent'al) a. Pertaining to the orient or 
east ; — proiseeding from or situated in tho east. 

Oriental, (d-ro-en t'al) n. A nativo or inhabitant of some 
eastern pjirt of the world. 

Orientalism, (O-re-ent'al-izm) n. Any system or doc- 
trine iieculiar to orientaHsts or the Ajiatic nations ; — 
eastern idiom or mode of speech. 

Orientalist, (5-re-ent'al-ist) n. An in habitant of tbe 
eastern parts of tho world ; an oriental ; — one versod 
in the eastern languages and literature. 

Orientate, (O-ro-ent'at) v. t. To place or turn toward 
the east ; to cause to assume an easterly directicoi ; 

— V. i. To move or turn toward the east ; — imp, & pp. 
orientated; ppr. orientating. 

Orientation, (o-re-ent-a'shun) n. The process of deter- 
mining the xwlnts of the compass or tne east point in 
taking bearings ; — an aspect or fronting to the east. 
Orifice, (or'e-fis) n. [L. oindcium, from ot, oris, a mo^, 
and faeere, to make.] The mouth or aperture m 
tube, pipe, or other cavity ; an opening. 

Oriflaaune, (or'e-flam) n. [P.] The audent royal stan- 
dard of France. 

Origenism, (or'e-jen-izm) it. The system of Origen, <?pe 
of the early frkthers, who taught the pre-oxistetioe 0f 
the soul, the sinftilness of the soul ia tbe pre-existoiit 
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the final ealvation after probation of all man* 
kimi, the salvation of devils for whom Christ is once 
more to die. [Origen. 

Origenistt {oi‘'e*jen*ist) n. A follower of the opinions of 

CMSlii* (ore-jin) n. [L. oripo, originiHf from to 
rttef visible.] Firat existence or beginning of 

thing -that from which any thing primai'ily pro- 
cSn^; source; spring: fountain: cause; rise; deriva- 
tion; root. 

Original (6-ry'in-al) n. Origin; commencement; 
smiroe the amietype ; the model after which others 
are fbrmed ; — the author’s own work ; the first copy ; 
tliat fiom which a translation, likeness, copy, &c., is 
taken ; — ^the precise language or text of a book or docu- 
ment;— a person of marked peculiarity one who has 
new and striking ideas. 

Original, (o-rij’in-al) a. Pertaining to the origin or 
being ; — preceding all others ; first in order ; — not 
translated; employed by the author; — having the’ 
power to suggest new thoughts or combinations of 
thought; primitive; pristine; inventive; peculiar. 

Originality, (6-rij-m-aro-te) n. Quality or state of being 
ori^nal; — in painting ^ <fcc. , fact of being the handiwork 
of the master, and not a copy ; — j)ower of producing 
new thoughts, or new combinations or expressions of 
titoiight. 

Originally, (o-rij'in-al-le) adv. Primarily; from tlie 
begliiuiiig; — at first; — by the first author ; at the time 
of formation. 

Originary, (6-rij'in-ar-e) a. Productive ; causing exist- 
ence; — primitive; primary. 

Originate, (o-rij'iii-fl.t) r. t. To give an origin or begin- 
ning to ; to bring into existence ; to produce, as some- 
thing new ;— V. i. To have origin ; to take existence 
from or in; to be begun & pp. originated; 

ppr. originating. 

Origination, (6-ry-in-a'shun) n. Act of bringing or 
coming into existence mode of iiroduction or bring- 
ing into being. 

Orijnnatlve, (o-rijjln-at-iv) a. Having power to originate 
or ortng into eidsteuce ; originating. 

Originator, (0-ry'in-at-gr) «. One who originates. 

Oriole, (6're-61) n. [P. m'iol, from L. aureolifu, golden, 
from auTum. gold.] A bird of several species, allied 
to the thrushes, having plumage of a golden-yellow 
mixed with black. 

Orion, (o-ribn) n. [G. a celebrated hunter in the 
Greek mythology.] A large and bright constellation 
of seven stars, crossed in the middle by the equinoc- 
tial line. 

Orismology, (or-is-mol'o-je) n, [G. orismoa, term, and 
logoa, speech, discourse.] That part of a science which 
relates to the meaning or definition of its technical 
terms ; glossology. [prayer or supplication, 

Oxison, (orie-zun) n. [F. from L. orare, to pray.] A 

Orlop, (orilop) n, [H, <w«’/oop, a running over or over- 
fiowing, from overlopen, to run over.] The lower deck 
of a ship of the line ; or that in aU vessels on which the 
cables are stowed. 

Drmelu, (orim^i-lfi) ?i. [P. from or, gold, and tnouJer, 
to cast, mould.] A variety of brass made to resemble 
gedd the use pf less zinc more copper in its 
oomposltipn than prdina^ brass contains. 

Ornament, (or'narment) n. [L. oi-aawimtwm, from 
to adorn.] That which embellishes; embellish- 
xpeni f deepration. 

Ornanieilt, (pr'na-ment) v. t. To fui-nish with embel- 
lijE^iinenta ; embellish ; deck ; decorate : — imp. pp. 

ppr, ornamenting. [embellishing. 

OAUSklMital, (or*na-inent^al) a. Serving to ornament ; 

OmniiiMiitatioii, (or-na-ment-&' 8 hun) 71 . Act or art of 
ornamenting; apopration; embellishment 

(or^nat) «. [L. omatm, pp. of tymare, to adorn.] 
Adorned; decorated; beautifhl; highly figurative; 
fiergsty, as atyla llishment 

(orbAft4a) oOo. With; decoration or embel- 


Ornatenosa, (orinai-nt s) it. The sta te r»f being adorned; 
decoration : — ^also 

Omithologioal, (or-iie-'thol-oj’ik-al> «. Pertaining to 
ornithology. [in omitholosy. 

Ornithologist, (or-ne-tboro-Jist) One w^ is skilled 
Ornithology, (or-n0-thor5-je) 7t. JG, omts, cmithoa. 
bii‘d, and logoa, discourse.] That branch of natural 
science which treats of the form, sfi ncture, and habits 
of birds. 

Ornus, (orinus) 71. A genus of decidt loua trees found in 
the south of Europe ; flowering as! h— it yields a con- 
crete juice called man na. [orography. 

Orographioal, (6-r6-gra/'ik-al) a. O. f or pertaining to 
Orography, (o-rog'ra-fe) ^t. [G. 07*01 , a mountmn, and 
(/mpAnn, to describe.] .An account of mountains. 
Orological, (or-6-loj'ik-al) u.. Pertainj Ing to a description 
of mountains. 

Orology, (or-oro-je) n. [G. oros, mo untain, and logosp 
discourse.] The science or descriptii >n of mountains. 
Orotund, (o'ro-tund) n. [L, o«r, oi*i*. . the mouth, imd 
rotundua^ round, smooth.] A moi ie of intonation 
directly from the larynx, having a .fulness, clearness, 
and ringing or musical quality. 

Orotund, (o'rS-tund) a. CliaractewiaBd by fulness, clear- 
ness, strength, and smoothness r ring ing *uid musical. 
Orphan, (orilan) 71 . [Q. orpkanoa^ ailMi id to L. orbua.} 
A child who is bereaved of both fittiu »r and mother ; 
sometimes, also, a child who lias but oia e parent living. 
Orphan, (or'fan) a. Bereaved of paranti . 

Orphanage, (or'fan-aj) n. State of bsiing an orphan 
an institution or home for rearing audi tz aining orphan 
children. 

Orphaned, (orifand) a. Bereft of pareAtsr or friends. 
Oiphanism, (or'fan-izm) n. The state of g an orphan. 
Orphean, (or-f6'an) a. Pertaining to Oriihaa I niusical ; 
melodious. 

Orpiment, (oripo-ment) n. [L. aunm, gaik \ and pig- 
mentum^ pigment.] The tiisulphide of arJBn nk, occur- 
ring in crystals of a lemon-yellow colour, iOi having 
a resinous taste. It is used in dyeing. 

Orpin, (oripin) n. A yellow colour of diff’erent degrees 
of intensity, approaching also to red. 

Orrery, (origr-e) 71. [So nanied in compliment to the 
Earl of Onery,] An astronomical instrument 0 . piece 
of mechanism so constructed as by the revolui 0‘ 
ite different parts to i-epreseiit the revolutions o. ^ the 
planets round the sun, exhibiting also their reh *-tive 
sizes, distances, orbits, &c. 

Orris, (oriis) n. [Probably corrupted from It'ia.] A 
plant ; flower-de-luce or fleur-de-lis. Its root has an 
agreeable odour, resembling that of violets. [F. ( 
gold, and fringe, ruff.] A sort of.gold or silvi 
lace a peculiar pattern in which gold and silver lac 0 
is worked. 

Ort, (oi-t) 71. [A.-S. orettoTi.] A fragment ; refuse-— 
generally xiscd in the plural. 

Orthodox, (uv'thu-doks) a. [G. ort/ioa, right, true, and 
dojra, opinion.] Sound in the Christian faith— opposed 
to lu'vctical ; — according with the doctrines of Scrip- • 
ture, ns a creed. 

Orthodoxlv, (orithS-doks-le) adv. In an orthodox man- 
ner ; with soundness of faith. 

OrthodoxnesB, (oritho-doks-uesjii. State of being sound 
in the faith. 

Orthodoxy, (oritho-doks-e) 71. Soundness of faith ; a 
belief in the doctrines taught in the Scriptures 
coDsonanoe to genuine Scriptural dootiines ; soundness 
of doctrine or of religious opinion ; conformity with 
the established or generally received opinion. 
Orthodromios, (or-tho-drom'iks) a, aing. [G. orthoa^ 
straight, and d7'am€inf trecheiUt to run.] The art of 
sailing in a direct course, or on the arc of a great drole. 
Orthoepio, (or-tho-ei/ik) a. Pertaining to orthoepy or 
the right pronunciation of woxds. 

■Orthoe^osuy, (or-thd-ep'ik-ia'-le) adv. m 

manner, 
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Orthoej^t, (or'thd*ep-i8t) n. One who is skilled in 
orthoepy. 

Orthoepy, (or'tho-ep-e) n. [G. orthos, right, and epos, 
a word, fitna tlie root ep, to speak.] The art of utter- 
ing words with propriety ; a correct pronunciatiou of 
words. 

Orthogon, (or'tho-gon) n, fG. orthos, right, and gdnia, 
angle.] A rectangular figure, or one which has all its i 
angles right angles. 

Orthograj^er, (or-thog'ra-fgr) n. One who spells words 
correctly or properly, according to common usage. 
Orthographical, (or-tho-graf'ik-al) a. Peitaining to 
orthography pertaining to right lines or angles. 
Orthograpnically, (or-^6-graf'ik-al-le) adv. In an 
orthogi*aphioal manner. 

Orthography, (or-thog'ra-fe) n. [G. m'thos, right, and 

S kein, to write.] Ai't or practice of writing woixls 
the proper letters, according to common usage ; 
spelling -the part of grammar which treats of this 
subject, 

Orthology, (or-thol'd-je) n. [G. orthos, straight, right, 
and logos, speech, discourse.] Tme or just description 
of things. 

Orthopedy, (or'tho-pe-de) w. [G. orthos, straight, and 
L. jm, pedis, a foot.] The art or practice of curing 
the deformities of the feet. 

Orthopterous, (or-thop'ter-us) a. [G. orthos, straight, 
and pteron, feather, wing.] Having wing-covers of a 
uniform texture throughout, that generaUy overlap at 
the top when shut, under which are the tme wings, 
which fold longitudinally like a fan, 

Ortive, (or'tiv) a. [L. ortivus, from oriri, ortus, to rise,] 
Rising; relating to the time of rising, as a star: 
eastern. 

Ortolan, (or'to-lan) n. hm'tvXanus, from Jiortus, 
gar<len, so called because it frequents the hedges of 
gardens.] A singing bird, about the size of the lark, 
with black wings. It is found in Europe, and is 
esteemed delicious food. 

Oryctography, (or-ik-tog'ra-fe) n. [G. oruktos, dug, 
fossil, and grapJiem, to write.] That part of natural 
history in which fossils are described ; oiyctology. 
Oscillate, (os'il-lat) v.i. [L. osciltare, oitcillatuyi, from 
oscillum, a swing.] To move backwai’d and forward ; 
to vibrate ; to swing ; to sway: — im%), <fc pp. oscillated ; 
ppr. oscillating. [tion. 

Oscillation, (os-il-la'shun) w. Act of oscillating ; vibra- 
Osoillatory, (os'il-la-tor-e) a. Moving backwai'd and 
forward like a pendulum ; swinging. 

Oscitanoy, (os'e-tan-se) w. Act of gaping unusual 
sleepiness ; di-owsinoss. 

Osoitant, (os'e-tant) a. [L. oscitans, ppr. of osciiare.'] 
Yawning ; gaping ; — sleepy ; drowsy. 

Oscitate, (os'e-tat) v. i. [L. os, the mouth, and citare, 
to put into quick motion.] To gape with sleepiness : 
to yawn. 

Osoitation, (os-e-ta'shun) n. [L. oscitutio.] Act of 
yawning or gaping from sleepiness. 

Osculant, (osicu-lant) a. [L. osculans, ppr. of osculari, 
to kiss.] Adhering closely; embracing intermediate 
in character, or on the border between two groups. 
Osculate, (os'ku-lat) v. t. [L. osculari, to kiss, from 
osculuvi, a little mouth.] To kiss : — to touch, as one 
curve another, or as tu'o curves when both have a 
common curvature at the point of contact ; — v. i. To 
kiss;— to touch;— imp. App. osculated; ppr. osculating. 
Osculation, (os-ku-la^shun) n. Act of kissing ;— contact 
of one curve with another. 

Osoulatory, (osTcu-la-tor-e) a. Of or pertaining to kiss- 
ing; — capable of osculation. 

Osouiatoxy, (osTcu-la-tor-e) n. A tablet or board with 
a picture of Christ or the Virgin, which was kissed by 
the priest and then the pe<ml6. 

Osier, (5'zbe-sr) n. [F. osier, G. oisua.] A species of 
willow, cr the twig of tke wiUoW| usetl 
ItiasketB, 


Osmimli, (oz'man-le) n. A Turkish o0l^— so adled 
from Osftmn, who founded the Ottemah empire in 
Asia ; also, a native Turk. 

Osnaburg, (oz'na-bnrg) n. A spades pf ooazse Bxiea 
imports originally from Osnaburg in Germany.. 
Osprey, (os'pra) n. [Corrupted from oss^^age,} Alopg* 
winged eagle of a yellow- 
brown or brown colour 
above, and of a white 
colour below. It lives on 
fish, which it takes by sud- 
denly darting u^ion them 
when near the surface of 
the water. 

Osseous, (os' e- us) a. [L. 
osseus, from os, ossis, bone.] 

Coniiwjsed of bone ; resem- 
bling bone ; bony. 

Ossicle, (osto-kl) 51. [L. 
ossiculum, diminutive of Osprey. 

os, a bone.] A smadl bone. 

Ossiferous, (os-sifer-us) a. [L. os, ossis, a bone, and 
feri'c, to liear,] Containiiig or yielding bone. 

Ossiilo, (os-sifik) a. [L. os, bone, and fcucere, to make.} 
Having power to ossify or change carneous and mem* 
branous substances to bone. 

Ossification, (os-se-fe-ka'sbun) n. The act or process of 
converting flesh, fibi-e, blood, or other animal substance 
into bono;— the natural formation of bones in ahimals; 
— also, a morbid induration of, or growth of chalky or 
bony substances in or upon, as the heart, lungs, dto. 
Ossifrage, (os'se-fraj) n. [I.^* ossifraga, from os, ossis, a 
bone, and frangere, to break.] The sea^eagle or bald 
eagle— fonnerly so called. 

Ossify, (os'se-f!) v. t. [L. os, ossis, bone, and faeere, to 
make.] To form into bone ; to change from a soft 
miimal substance into bone ;— v. i. To become bone or 
bony :—imp. & pp. ossified ; ppr. ossifying. 
Ossivorous, (os-siv'o-rus) a. [L. os, bone, and vorare^ 
to devour.] Feeding on bones ; eating bones. 

Ossuary, (os'su-ar-e) n. [L. ossuurium, from os, bona] 
A place where the bones of the dead are deposited ; a 
chamel-house. 

Ostensible, (os-ten'se-bl) a. Shown, declared, dr avowed ; 
manifest ; apparent ; — colourable ; plausible. 
Ostensibly, (os-ton'se-ble) adv. In an ostensible man- 
ner ; in ajipeaiance. 

Ostensive, (os-ten'siv) a. Showing ; exhibiting. 
Ostensivcly, (os-ten'siv-le) adv. In an ostensive manner. 
Ostent, (os'tent) n. [L. ostentus, ostentum, from 
d<re, to show.] Ap)iearance ; air; manner show ; 
manifestation ; token ; — a portent. 

Ostentation, (os-ten-ta'shun) n. Outward show or ap- 
I)earance; vain show; an ambitious display; pretentious 
parade pomp ; pompousness ; vaunting ; boasting. 
Ostentatious, (os-ten-ta'she-us) a. Fond Of excesnvo 
display ;— pretentious boastful ; vaunting ; showy ; 
gaudy. 

Ostentatiously, (os-ten-ta'she-us-le) adv. In an ostenta- 
tious manner : boastfully; with vain display. 
Osteologist, (os-to-ol'S-jist) n. One versed in osteology ; 
—•one who describes the bones of animals also 
osteologer. 

Osteology, (os-te-ol'o-je) n. [G. osteon, bone, and logos, 
discourse.] That part of anatomy which treats of the 
nature, arrangement, and uses of the bones 4he 
system of bones in an animal or class of animals. 
Ostiary, (os'te-ar-e) n. [L. ostium, entrance, mouth.} 
The mouth or opening hy which a river dischai a a^its 
waters into the sea or into a lake ; an estuary. 
Ostraoean, (os-tra'she-an) n. [L. ostrea, G. ostriiMi, 
opter. ] One of a family of bivalve shell-fish, of whh^ 
the oyster is the type. . . 

Ostracism, (os'trarsizm) n. [G. ostraktm, a tablet Jseal: 
in voting, a shell.] Banishment, by the people 
Athens, of a person whoso vmit and InfliienoO |jm 
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to them ; vote of oeiieure j-rhence, 

t^hlsioii from « society or community ;‘>-6xclusiun; 
ftejp^^tion. 

Oamiioise, (os'tra-slz) v. t. To exile by ostracism ; to 
boniflih by the popular voice j to exclude from a society 
or company ; to put under ban i)up. & pp. ostra- 
cixed} ppi\ ostracizing. 

OziridSi (os'trioh) «. IP. auti'uehe^ G. ho vaxgas atrouthos, 
the lar^ bird, i. 6., the ostrich.] A large bird, having 
a long neck, stout Jong legs, with only two toes, and 
short wings, with long, soft plumes in the place of 
feathers. It is remarkable for its speed, and is a 
native of Africa and Arabia. 

Il i tWjg^, (pi^tf9-|oth) n. One of the eastern Goths, 
M dfiM%hleKeld from the Viaigoths, or western Goths. 

a: , fA.-S. 6dher^ Go. anther:} 
adbrnh mine f different not I, or he, but 

some one else -contfary ; Opposite noting some 
beside ; additional ;--used as a correlative' to each, ^d 
as a distinctive to some ; — used as a noun for different 
jpewon or ^ing ; especiall^^ plural, different j)er8on8. 
Otherwhere, (uTH'er-hwar) adv. In another place. 
Otherwhile, (uTH'er-hwil) adv. At other times. 
Otherwise, (uTH'^r-wiz) adv. In a diffei'ent manner ; 
in different respects : by other causes or means. 

Ojbieae, (o'she-os) a. [L. otioma, from otiam, ease.] 
B^gatease; unemployed; indolent. 

Otology, (d-tol'O-je) n, [G. otoa, ear, and logos, discourse.] 
That branch of anatomy which gives an account of the 
ear; a treatise on the ear. 

Ottar, (ot't&r) n. A highly fragrant oil obtained from 
the petals of the I’ose also otto, attar. 

Otter, (ot'gr) n. [A.-S otec, Icel. otr, Ger. otter.] A 
digiti^ade carnivorous mam • 
of the genus Lutra. and 
cff sevexal species. They are 
aquatic and feed on jlsh. 

Ottomaa, (ot'O-man) a. [From 
Othman, or Osman, a sultan 
'firho assumed the government 
bf , Turto about the year . Otter, 

18^:} Feitainihg to or derived from tlio empire of 

Ottoman, (ot'd-man) n. A Turk -a stuffed seat without 
a back, originally used in Turkey. 

Ouoh, (ouch) n. [Corrupted from nouch, L. nusca, clasp, 
necklace, Ger. M«.sca.l A befel or socket in which a 
precious stone or seal is set a carcanet or ornament 
of gold. 




of gold. 

Ought, (awt) V. imperfect, [Originally the preterit tense 
or the verb to otce, A.-S. dgun, to have or jjossess.] 
It is used in all persons, both in the present and past 
tenses.] Is fit; behove Ih ; is proper or necessary; 
ehonld—used impersonally. 

Ounce, (ouns) n. [L. nncia, a twelfth.] A weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound troy, and the sixteenth of a 
pound avoirdupois. [P, once, Sp. orizn.] A carnivorous 
animal resembling the leopard, but having a thicker 
fur, irregular faint spots, and a longer toil. It is a 
native of iSTorthem India and Persia. 

Oar, (our) poaaeaaive pi'on. [A.-S. Hre, contracted Oaer, 
U$$er, from ns, its, to us.] Pertaining or belonging to 
UE-^Wheii the substantive goes before it, our is 
written onra. j 

OUantelf, (our-self) pron. Added after we ; us, by way 
ot cmpbMBiBf and chieflv in the plural ;>->myself— used 
inritxbocaUy in the regal or formal style. 

Otum, (dd'zl) fu XA.‘8. dale.} A bird of several species 
of the thmisib Ikm^. 

Oust, (oust) v.f. [F. oater, dter,] To take away; to 
remove ;~-to ^eot ; to turn out :—>imp. & pp. ousted ; 
ppr. ousting* [tion ; disseizin. 

Oaeter, (oust'er) A. A putting out of xxMsession ; ejec« 

Out) font) adv, fA.'S. A IceT, Ot, Go. ud.] Without ; 
on rile outo^ f within ; beyond the limits of any 

inclosed place ^ f^ven line ,*— abroad ; not at home 
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in a state 6f ciisdosurd or discovery ;—in a state of ex> 
tinotion, exhaustion^ or destitution ; in want or debt ; 
with deficiency or loss ; — ^not in ofBoe or employment ; 
—in public, on display, and the like to the end; 
during the whole of ; completely in an open or free 
manner ; audibly or perceptibly ; vividly or forcibly ; 
— ^not in the hands of the owner; — in eiTor or mistake; 
in a wrong position or opinion; — ^in a puzzle; at a Joss; 
— ^uncovered ; with clothes tom ;— -away ; off— used as 
an exclamation. 

Out, (out) n. One who or that which is without; 
eapecially, one who is out of office ; — ^a place or space 
outside of or around ; an angle projecting outward ; 
an open space an omission in dotting up copy. 

Out, (out) V. t. To eject ; to expel. 

Outargue, (out-aj 'gu) v. t To ar^e better than another. 
Outbalance, (out-baTans) v. t. To outweigh ; to exceed 
in weight or effect. [cations, 

Outbw, (out-bar') v. t. To shut Out by bars and fortifi- 
Outbid^ (out-bid') v. t. To go beyond or surpass in the 
offer of a pj*ioe, ^ [ness ; to defy. 

Outbrave, (out-hr3,v^) i/. t. To excel in bravery or bold- 
Outbreak, (out'brfik) n. A bursting forth ; efruption. 
Outbreaking, (out'brak-ing) n. Tliat which bursts forth. 
Out-building, (out'bild-ing) n: A building separate 
from, and subordinate to, the main house or dwelling; 
an out-house. 

Outburst, (out'burst) n. A breaking or bursting out. 
Outcast, (out'kast) n. One wlio is cast out or expelled ; 
an exile ; hence, a degraded person ; a vagabond. 
Outclearance, (out-kler'ans) n. Clearance out of or 
from, as a port. 

Outcome, (out'kum) n. That which comes out of, or 
follows from, something else ; issue ; result ; conse- 
quence. [auctioneer, 

Outorier, (ont'krl-er) n. A puldio crier ; — a herald ; an 
Outcrop, (out'krop) n. The coniing out of a stratum to 
the surface of the ground ; — that part of an inclined 
stratum which apjiears at the surface. 

Outcrop, (out-krop') v. i. To come out to the surface of 
I the ground — said of strata. 

Outcry, (out'kri) n. A vehement or loml cry ; a cry of 
distress ; — noisy opposition or detestation ;— clamour ; 
noise ; vociferation. [to surjjass in daring. 

Outdare, (out-dur') r. t. To dare or venture beyond ; 
Outdo, (out-doo') r. t. To excel ; to sui’pass : — imp. out- 
did ; pp. outdone ; ppr. outdoing. 

Outdoing, (out-do6'ing) n. Act of surpassing or excel- 
ling in performance. 

Outdoor, (out'dOr) a. Being without the house. 
Outdoors, (out'ddrz) adv. Abroad ; out of tljo house. 
Outer, (out'er) a. [Coviparo live of out.] Being on the 
outside ; further or more remote than something else ; 
oxteniai. 

Outerly, (out'er-le) adv. Towai-ds tlie outside. 
Outermost, (outVr-most) a. [Superlative from o%kt$^',] 
Being on the extreme external i)art ; remotest from 
the midst. [nance ; to brave. 

Outface, (out-fas') v. t. To face or look out of counte- 
Outfarm, (out'fcU'm) n. A farm at some distance from 
the home farm. 

Outfit, (out'fit) n. A fitting out, as of a ship, passenger, 
or traveller, for a voyage or journey ; equipment for, 
or money advanced for the expenses of, any si^eciiii 
service or duty. [a voyage or journey. 

Outfitter, (out'flt-er) n. One who furnishes outfits for 
Outflank, (out-flaugk') v. t. To extend the flank or wing 
of an army beyond tliat of the enemy. 

Outflow, (out'flo) n. Pffiux ; issue ; outcome. 

Outgate, (ouVgat) n. Passage outwards ; outlet. 
Outgeneral, (out-jen'$r-al) v. t. To exceed in general- 
s ffip ; to gain ^vantage over by superior military 

Outgo, (out-go') V. t. To go beyond ; to go faster than; 
—to surpass ; to excel to circumvent; to oveueath : 
— wnp. outwent; pp. outgone; ppr, outgoing.' 




Outgo, (out'gd) fi. Outlay; expeiulituz6~-the opposite 
of income, 

(T itgoer, (out'g6-§i‘) n. One who goes out or departs. 
Outgoing, (o\it'gd-ing) n. Act or the state of going out; 
—outlay ; expenditure ; — extoexne limit ; utmost bor< 
dot; end. 

Ouigiow, (out-gro') V. t To surpass in growth to 
become too hirge or too old for any thing : — out- 
grew ; pp, outgrown ; ppr. outgrowing. 

Outgrowth, (out'groth) n. Growth to excess that 
wmch has grown out or proceeded from any thing; 

lOBUlt. 

Outguard, (out'gard) it, A guaixl at a distance from the 
main body of an ariny ; hence, any thing for defence 
placed at a distance from the thing to be defended. 
Outhaul, (outliawl) n. A rope used for hauling out the 
clew of a boom-sail. 

Outhouse, (outhous) n. A small house or building at 
a little distance from the main liuuse; an out-huilding. 
Outing, (out'iiig) n. Journey for change and recreation 
from the confinumont of i)iisiness. 

OutUndUh, (out- land 'ish) a. Not native ; foreign ; 
strange ; rude ; barbarous. (in duration. 

Outlast (out-last') r. i. To last longer than ; to exceed 
Outlaw, (out'law) n. A person excluded from the bene- 
fit of the law, or deprived of its protection. 

Outlaw, (out'law) v. t. To deprive of the benefit and 
protection of law; to proscribe : — imp. & pp. outlawed ; 
ppr. outlawing. 

Outlawry, (outlaw-re) n. Act of outlawing ; the put- 
ting a man out of the protection of law. 

Outlay, (out'lii) n. A laying out or expending ; — that 
which is laid out ; expenditure. 

Outlet, (outlet) n. 1‘lace or the means by which any 
thing is let out ; passage outward ; an exit. 

Outline, (outliii) n. The line w'hich marks the outside 
of a figure; contour; — hence, a sketch; delineation of a 
figure without shading;— hence, a preliminary or gene- 
ra indication of a plan, system, course of thought, &c. 
Outline, (outlin) v. t. To draw the exterior line of ; — 
to draw in outline ; to sketch ; to delineate & 

pp. outlined ; ppr. outlining. 

OutUve, (out-liv') v. t. To live beyond ; to surrlve. 
Outlook, (outlook) 71. Act of looking out ; watch ;— 
place from which one looks out ; a watch-tower ; — 
view obtained by one looking out ; j)roHpect. 

Outlook, (out-lOok^) V. t. To face or stare down to 
select. 

Outlying, (out'H-ing) a. Tjying or being at a distance 
'■firom the main body or design ; remote being on the 
exterior or frontiei. 

Outmost, (out'most) ft. Furthest outward; most ge- 
mote from the middle. i 

Outnumber, (out-num'b§r) v. t. To exceed in number, j 
Out of, (out'of). lOut, adv., and o/, pi'e 2 h} From; 
noting source or origin ; — ^beyond ; noting distance or 
separation ;— not in; noting absence, departure, dis- 
mission, exclusion not according to; noting devia- 
tion, unfitness, impropriety, deficiency, &c.; in conse- 
quence of ; noting means, cause, reason, &c. Out and 
out, thoroughly; completely. 

Out-of-door, (out'of-ddr) a. Being out of the house ; in 
the open air ; out-donr. [doos^s. 

Put-of-doors, (out'of-dorz) adv. Out of the house ; 'Mt- 
9ut-of-the-way, (out-of-the-wa') a. Different from the 
ordinary way or fashion ; uncommon ; unusual ; sin- 
gular. [behind in walking. 

Outpace, (out-pii;:') v. t. To oui^ in 8i)eed ; to leave 
Outponsioner, (ouVpen-shun-er) n. A pensioner of an 
hospital, as Greenwich or Chelsea, who lives out of the 
bounds. 

Otttport, (out'port) n. A harbour or port at some dis- 
tance the chief town or seat of trade, 
pu^it, (out'phst) n. A post or station without the 
limits of a camp, or at a distance ftom the main body 
of an army;— the troops at such a station. 
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Outpour, (out-pbrO v. t To pour out ; tO send forth fn 
a stream ; to efihse. 

Outrage, (out'rflj ) v. t To treat with Tiolenoe and 
wrong ; to injure by rough, rude treatment of taif 
kind; hence, to shock; to scandalise;— imp. & ^ 
outraged ; ppr. outraging, > 

Outrage, (out'rflj) n. [L. v.Hragiim^ from ultrati^be^ 
youd.] lujuiious violence olferod to persons or tliingi^ 
gi'oss injury ; insult ; abuse. 

Outrageous, (out-raj'S-us) a. Violent ; furious ; exceed- 
ing the bounds of moderation, i-eason, or decency 
enormous ; atrocious tumultuous ; turbulent. 
Outrag^eously, (out-r:lj'{!-ii8-le) adv. In an outrageous 
manner. (outrageoua 

Outrageousness, (out-rnj'e-us-nes) n. Quality ofbeiiig 
Outre, (66'tra) a. (F. jyp. of oiitrer, to exaggerate, from 
L. ultra, beyond.] Being out of the common couitte or 
limits ; oxtraviigant. 

Outreach, (out-rCch ) r. i. To reach or extend beyond. 
Outreason, (out - ro ' zn) v. t. To surpass or excel in 
reasouiiig. 

Outride, (out-rid') r. f. To ride fastei' than e, i. To 
tmvol alwut ou horseback or in a vehiole. 

Outrider, (out'nd-^‘r) u. A servant on horsebaok who 
attends a carn.'igo. 

Outrigger, (out'rig-er) 7i. Any projecting spar or piece 
of timbor for extending inpea or sails, &c. 

Outright, (out'rit) ade. Immediately; without delay; 
at once ; instantly ; — completely ; utterly. 

Outrival, (out-ri'val) v. t. To surpass in excellence. 
Outrun, (out-run') v. t. To exceed in running; — Whence, 
to exceed in degree, quality, &c. ; to surpass:— i»ip. 
outran ; pp, outrun ; outrunning. 

Outsell, (out-sel') v. t. To exceed in amount of sales i 
— ^to exceed in the prices of things sold ; — to bring or 
be sold for a higher price & jyp. outsold ; p 2 )r. 

outselling. [beginning. 

Outset, (out'set) 91 . First entrance on any misiness ; 
Outshine, (out-shin') r. t. To excel In lusti’e or excel- 
lence ;—v. i. To send fortli lustre or brightness. 
Outside, (out'sid) n. The external part of a thing ; that 
which is superficial ; exterior ; externality ; — ^the jart 
or place which lies without or beyond an inclosure ; — 
the furthest limit, as to numl)er, quantity, extent, &o, ; 
the utmost ot)o wno or that which is without. 
Outside, (out'sid) rr. On the outside; exterior; external. 
Outsider, (out'sid-er) u. One not belonging to the con- 
cern, i>arty, &c., spoken of. 

Outsit, (oiit'skert) n. Border ; outiTOst ; suburb. 
Outspread, (out-spred ) v. t. To extend ; to spread. 
Outspreading, (out'spred-iug) n. The act of diffusing 
or spreading over. 

Outstand, (out-stand') r. i. To project outward fh)m 
the main body to stand or remain beyond the pro- 
per time; hence, to be unpaid, as a debt, and the 
like:— i7ap. & pp, outstood ; ppr. outstanding. 
Outstanding, (out'staud-ing) a. Unpaid ; — uncollected, 
as debts. [a town. 

Outstreet, (out'strSt) «. A street in the extremities of 
Outstretch, (out-strech') e. t. To stretch or spread out ; 
to exmnd. [yond ; to leave behind. 

Outstnp, (out-strip') r. t. To outnin ; to advance he- 
Outvalue, (out-varu) v. t. To exceed in price or value. 
Outvie, (out-vi') v. f. To exceed ; to surpass. 

Outvote, (out-vot') V. t. To exceed in the number of 
votes given ; to defeat by plurality of suffrages. 
Outwau, (out'wawl) n. The exterior wall of a building 

or fortress. _ 

Outward, (out'w§rd) a. [Eng. out and tcard.] Fcm^lmg 
the superficial i)art ; external ; exterior ext^telro ; 
adventitious ; — tending to the exterior part; in Scrip- 
ture, fieshly ; carnal ; not spiiitiial. 

Outward, (out'wgrd) 9i. External form. 

Outward, (out'werd) adv. To the outer pai^; 

Ihe outmae cea-w*rd toward acme foreign 
also outwards. ' 
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OtttwiRtd«boimd| (out'wQrdobouiid) a, Ptooeeding from < 
a port or oountiy ; chartered to saU to foreign parts ; 
aalUitg fit>m the land ; sea-ward. 

(out'werd-le) adv. Externally; on the ont- 
lidOj^-henoe, in appearance; ostensibly; not sincerely. 
Ontweaif (out-wair) v. t. To last longer than ; to sur- 
pass or exceed in duration imp. outwore ; pp. out- 

S vpr. outwearing. 

n, (out-waO V. t. To exceed in weight to 
in value, influence, or importance. 

OtttWiti (out-wit9 V, t. To surpass in design or strata- 
gem ; to oYerreaich ; to defeat or frustrate by superior j 
ingenuity. 

Onnxfork, (out-wuxk') v. <. To surpass in work or 
labour imp. outworked or outwrought ; pp. out- 
wrought; ppr. outworking. « 

Outwork, (ouVwurk) n. A part of a fortress without 
the principal wall, within or beyond the principal 
ditch ; any work thrown up to defend or fortify. 

Oval, (o'val) a. [L. ovum, egg.] Having the shape or 
figure of an egg ; resembling the longi- 
tudinal section of an egg hence, oblong 
and curvilinear, with both ends of about / \ 

the same breadth ; elliptical. / \ 

Oval, (dVal) 71 . A body or figure in the shape { | 

of an egg or of on ellijMe. \ J 

OvaUy, (6'val-le) adv. In an oval form ; so 
as to be oval, as an egg. 

Ovarian, (o-vft're-an) a. Pertaining to the OvaL 
female ovary. 

Ovary, (bVar-e) 71 . [L. ovarium, from ovum, egg.J 

That part of the pistil which contains the seed, and in 
the course of development becomes the fruit the 
part in oviparous animals in wluch the eggs are 
formed ; — ^the part in viviparous animals which pro- 
duces the fetus. 

Ovate, (d'vat) a. Shaped like an egg, with the lower 
oxtremities broadest, as a leaf. 

Ovation, (d-va'shun) n. [L. ovatio.] Among the Bomans, 
an inferior triumph given to a general who had gained 
a victory without much bloodshed, or over an incon- 
siderable enemy ; — in modem usage, any expression of 
jpopular approval ; applause ; vociferous cheering, &o. 
Oven, (uv'n) n. fA.-8. o/en, Icel. ofn, D. oven.] An 
arched pla^ for baking, heating, or drying any sub- 
stance ; hence, any apparatus which may be heated 
for baking or like uses. 

Over, (6'ver) prep. [A. -8. ofer, Go. ufar, D. & Dan. 
over, Ger. uber, G. huper.] Across ; from side to side 
—implying a passing or moving either above or on 
the surfeoe of;-^l^ve, in place or position; — above, | 
in excellence, dignity, or value ; — above in authority ; { 
— ^upon the surface or whole surface ; through the 
whole extent ; — in a state of watchfulness with respect ! 
to ; — during the whole time. 

Over, (o'vgr) adv. From side to side ; —on the opposite 
side ; — ^from one to another by passing ; — from one 
country to another, by passing ; — ^above the top ; — 
more than the quantity assigned; — throughout; — 
firom beginning to end ; completely. 

'Over, (S'ver) a. Upper ; covering ; past ; done with— 
chiefly used in comiiosition. 

'Overact, (o-vgr-aktO v. t. To act or perform to excess ; 
— V. i. To act more than is necessary. 

' Hhnuent^ion, (d-vgr-ak'shun) n. Peiformance beyond 
due bounds ; excessive action. 

'OvevftUe, (d'Ver-awlz) n.pl. A kind of loose trowsers 
worn over others to protect them from being sf^Ued. 
Overeiixiotts, (d-vgr-angk'shas) a. Too anxious ; soli- 
dtous to excess. 

'Overerdh, (d-vgr-arch'l v. t To cover with an arch 
V. %, To hang over like an arch. 

Overawe, (d-vgr*aw'} v. t To restrain by awe, fear, or 
superior influence. 

OtwMaaoe, (d-v^-bal'ans) v, t To exceed in weight, 
nlttSf or frapwniiua 


Overbalance, (o-vgr-bal'ans) it. Excess of weight or 
value. 

Overbear, (o-vgr-bari) v. t. To bear down ; to repress ; 
to subdue ;— overpower ; overwhelm ; conquer ; — imp. 
overbore ; pp. overborne ; ppr. overbearing. 
Overbearing, (6-vgr-barlng) a. Haughty and dogmati- 
cal ; tending to repi-ess or subdue by insolence or 
effrontery. [ing manner ; haughtily. 

Overbearingly, (d-vgr-bariing-le) adv. In an overbear- 
Overbid, (6-ver-bid') v. i. To bid or offer more than an 
equivalent : — imp. overbade ; pp. overbid or overbid- 
den ; ppr. overbidding. 

Overboard, (o'ver-bdrd) adv. Over Ihe side of a ship ; 
hence, out of a ship or from on board, [weight. 

Overburden, (o-vgr-buridn) v. t. To load with too great 
Overbusy, (6-vgr-biz'e) a. Too busy ; officious. 

Overcast, (o-ver-kastO a. Clouded ; darkened ; over- 
spread with clouds or gloominess. 

Overcast, (6-ver-kast') v. t. To cover with gloom ; to 
cloud ; to darken ;— to rate too high ; — ^to sew by 
running the thread over a rough edge ; to sew over 
and over :—imp. & pp. overcast ; ppr. overcasting. 
Overcharge, (6-vgr-charj') v. i. To load with too heavy 
a charge or weight ; to burden ; to oppress ; to fill to 
excess ; to surcharge ; — to surfeit ; to cloy ; — to rate 
too high ; to exact au excessive price for ; to enter in 
an account more than is just ;— -to load with too much 
powder and ball, as a gun. 

Overoharge, (6'vgr-charj) w. An excessive load or bur- 
den ; — a charge in an account of more than is just ;— 
an excessive charge, as of a gun. 

Overcloud, (6-ver-kloud') v. t. To cover or overspread 
with clouds ; to becloud. 

Overcoat, (o'ver-kot) n. A coat worn over the other 
clothing ; a great-coat or top-coat. 

Overcome, (6-v§r-kum') v. t. To get the better of ; to 
conquer ; to vanquish to sunnount ; to get over, as 
obstacles ; — ^to subdue ; to repress, as opposition ; — 
V. i. To gain the superiority ; to be victorious : — imjp. 
overcame ; pjt. overcome ; ppr. overcoming. 
Overoredulous, (o-vgr-kred'u-lus) a. Too leady to be- 
lieve ; tnisting too easily. [day. 

Overdate, (6-ver-dat') v. t. To date beyond the proper 
Overdo, (6-vgr-d66') v. t. To do or perform too much ; 
— ^to oppress by too much action or labour : to harass ; 
to fatigue ; — to boil, bake, or roast too much ; — v. i. 
To labour too hard ; to do too much : — imp. overdid ; 
pp. overdone; pjrr. overdoing. 

Overdose, (6'ver-dos) 71 . Too gi'eat a dose. 

Overdraw, (6-ver-draw') v. t. To draw upon for a sum 
beyond one’s credit in the books of a bank or merchant: 
—■'imp. overdrew; pp. overdrawn; ppr. overdrawing. 
Overdrive, (o-ver-drivO v. t. & i. To drive too hard or 
beyond strength. [the time of payment. 

Overdue, (6'ver-du) a. Due and more than due ; past 
Overestiinate, (6-vgr-es'tim-at) v.t. To set too high a 
value on ; — ^to rate or calculate too highly. 

Overfatigue, (o-ver-fa-tSg') v. t. To tire or wear out 
excessively ; to " produce faintness or weariness by 
overwork. 

Overflow, (o-ver-flo') v. t. To flow over; to spread over, 
as water ; to inundate ;— hence, to overwhelm ; to 
cover, as with numbers ; — v. i. To run over ; to swell 
and run over the brim and banks to be abundant ; 
to abound. [abundance. 

Overflow, (o'vgr-flo) n. An inundation; also, super- 
Overflowing, (6-ver-fl6'ing) 71 . Exuberance; copiousness. 
Overfreight, (S-vgr-frat') v. t. To load too heavily ; to 
fill with too great quantity or numbers. 

Overgrow, (o-vgr-grb') v. t. To cover with growth or 
herbage ; — ^to gi*ow beyond ; to rise above ; — v. i. To 
grow beyond the fit or natural size : — imp. ov e r g rew; 
pp. overgrown; ppi’. overgrowing. 

Overhang, (6-vgr-hang') v. t. To im^nd or hang over ; 
to jut or project over v. i. To Jut over d? 

pp. everhnag; ppr, ovarhaaginf* 
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Overhaolt (d-yer-hawl') v, t. To draw or dr^ ovar feo 
escamine thoroughly with a view to rei>airs; — ^togaiii 
uX)on in a chaee ; to overtaJke. 

Ovfsrheadi (6 • v§r - hed') adE«?. Aloft ; above ; in the 
zenith or ceiling; in the etory or upon the floor above. 
OverheaTf (6 -vgr-h2r') v. t. To hear moi'o than was 
intended or proper ; to hear by accident iwtjp. 
overheard ; ppr. overhearing f 
Overheat, (6-ver-het') v. t. To heat to excess. 

Overissue, (o-vgr-ish'oo) n. An issuing, as of notes, 
bej'ond tne ea|)ital stock, or beyond tlie public wants. 
Overjoy, (d-vgr-yoy!) v. t. To mate excessively joyful. 
Overjoy, (o'vgr-joy) n. Excessive gladness ; transport 
of pleasure or joy. 

Overlade, (d-vgr-lad') r. t. To load with too great a 
cargo or other burden : — imih overladed ; 2>P> over- 
laden ,* ppr. overlading. 

Overlaid, (o-vgr-l.ld') a. Covered over with ; — smothered. 
Overland, (5'vcr-land) a. Made or iierforniod upon or 
across the land. 

Overlap, (6-vgr-lap') v. t. or i. To extend so as to lie or 
rest upon : to lap over. 

Overlay, (o-vgr-lrv) r. t. To lay over ; to spread over; 
to cover completely; — to smother with a close covering 
or by lying uiKm ; — to stretch above and across, so as 
to unite the two sides of : — imp. &, pp. overlaid; jipr. 
overlaying. 

Overleap, (6-vgr-lepO v. t. To leap over; to pass or move 
from side to side by leaping. 

Overleather, (o ' vgr - lexii - er) n. The leather which 
forms, or is intended to form, the upjier part of a 
shoe. [corrupt. 

Overleaven, (6-ver-lev'n) t*. t. To leaven too much ; to 
Overlie, (6-ver-li') v. t. To lie over or upon something: 
— imp. overlay; pp. overlain; ppr. overlying. 
Overload, (o-vgr-16d') v. t To load with too heavy a 
burden or cargo. 

Overlook, (o-ver-ldok') v. t. To look over or beyond, as 
from an elevjCted position ; to view from a high place ; 
— to afford an elevated prospect of ; — to iusijcct; to re- 
view ; to go over and survey the whole ; — to look Ijo- 
yoiid, BO that what is near by is not perceived ; to pass 
by; to neglect; toslight;— hence, to excuse; toi)ardon; 
— to look over the shoulder of. 

Overlooker, (o-vcr-166k'gr) n. One who overlooks ; a 
.superinten<ieiit. 

Overly, (6'vgr-le) «. Carelo.ss ; superficial ; sliglit. 
Overmasted, ((Vvgr-inas-ted) a. Having masts too long 
or large, as a vessel. 

Overmaster, (6-vgr-mas'tgr) v. t. To overpower ; to sub- 
due ; to vanquish ; to govern. 

Overmatch, (o-vgr-mach') v. t. To bo too powerful for ; 
to conquer ; to subdue ; to overcome by sui)erii»r 
force. [able t«} overcorno. 

Overmatch, (O'ver-mach) n. One superior in ijower ; one 
Overmeasure, (6'ver-mezh-Gr) n. Excess of measure ; 
surplus. 

Overmuch, (f/vcr-much) adv. In too great a degree. 
Overmuch, (o'vgr-much) n. More than sulflcient. 
Overnight, <6'vgr-uit) adv. During the night previous; 
yestei^ay night ; last night. 

Overpass, (6-ver-pas') v. t. To piiss over ; to neglect ; to 
disregard ;~to go over ; to cross ; — ^to omit. 

Overpay, (6 -vgr -pa') v, t. To pay too much or more 
than is due ; — to reward beyond the price or merit ; — 
imp. iipp. overpaid; ppr. overpaying. ftants. 

Overpeople, (6-vgr-pe'pl) v. t. To overstock with inhabi- 
Overplus, (o'ver-plus) n. [Over and L. plus^ more.] 
Tluit W'hich remains after a supply ; suiqflus. 
Overpower, (o-vgr-pow'er) v. t. To affect with a power 
or force tl^t cannot be borne ; — to vanquish by force ; 
overcome ; crush ; overwhelm ; conquer ; subdue. 
Overprise, (6-vgr-priz') v. t. To value or prize at too 
high a rate. 

Overproduction, (o-vgr-pro-duk'shun) n. Great produce 
tion : supply beyond the demand. 
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Ovemte, (6-vgr-rat') ,v.t To rate at too much; to 
estimate at a value beyond the truth. 

Overreach, (o-vgr-rtoh') v. t. To reach beyond in apy 
direction ; to extend beyond to get the better of by 
cunning or sagacity ; to cheat v. i. To strike the 
toe of the hind foot against the lieel or shoe of the fore 
foot, as some lioises are apt to do. 

Override, (o-ver-rid') v. t. To ride beyond the strength 
of the horse ; — to ride too flu* or beyond ; — to trauijdo 
down, and hence to set aside or annul:— tutp. oven»' 
rode; pj\ overridden, overrode, overrid; ppr, over- 
riding. 

Overrule, (S-vgr-rool') i’. <. To rule over ; to have or 
exercise supreme authority ; to influence or dii'eot, ns 
life, character, or conduct, by superior motives, con- 
siderations, &c.;— to supersede, alter, or annul, ns a 
legal judgment or decision ; to rule against; — espe- 
cially, to order and control human actions and events 
so as to effect the Divine purjicse in providence or 
gi'.aco. [controlling power. 

Overruling, (o-vgr-rodl'ing) a. Exerting sniiorior and 
Overrun, ((Vvgv-run') v. t. To run t»r Mx>read over in a 
prolific manner ; to cover ; — to march or rove over ; to 
ravage by hostile incursions; — to overspread with 
numbers; to pester; hence, to injure by treading 
down -to change the arrangoniont of the types, and 
carry those of one line into another in correction, oon- 
tmetion, or extension of columns or lines; — v. i. To 
run over; to overflow; — to extend lieyond its due or 
desired length, as a line or column of type:— iwip. 
overran ; pp. overrun ; ppr. overrunning. 
Overscrupulous, (o-vgr-skrbo'pu-lus) a. Excessively 
careful anti punctilious in decision or action; ex- 
tremely conscientious. [seas. 

Oversea, (o'vgv-se) a. Foreign ; brought from beyond 
Oversee, (d-vgr-se') -r. t. To inspect so as to direct and 
control; to superintend ; tooverlook:— imp. overaaw; 
pp. overseen ; ppr. overseeing. 

Overseer, (o-vgr-seri) n. A superintendent ; a super- 
visor ; — an officer who has the care of the ijoor, &c, 
Overseership, (d-vgr-ser'shii)) «. 'I’ho oflice of an over- 
seer or superintendent. 

Overset, (b-vgr-set') v. t. To turn upon the side, or to 
turn bottom upward ; — to stibvert to overthrew ; — 
V. i. To turn or be turned over : to capsize : — ijap. & 
P 2 h overset ; j>pr. oversetting 

Overset, (b'vor-set) n. An uiwottlng ; ruin ; overturn. 
Overshadow, (d-vcr-sliad'6j v. t. To throw a shadow or 
shade over ; — to shelter ; to protect. 

Overshoe, (O'ver-shoo) n. A shoo of India mbber, or 
other water-proof material, worn over another shoe to 
X)rotect it from moisture. 

Overshoot, (o-vrr-«h06t') v. t. To shoot beyond, as a 
imirlc ; — U) jwis.'j swiftly over, 

Overahot wheel, a wheel, the cir- 

cumference of which i« cover- 

eil with cavities or huokets, and 1 

which is turned by water w-hich 

shoots over, or flow's uwii the 

top of it, filling the buckets | 

and acting by its weight only : 

— & p/). overshot; ppr. 
overshooting. ' ■** ^*^ 

Oversight, (5'vgr-sit) n. Watch- Overshot wheel 
ful care suxierintendence ; supervision; insjiection; 
an overlooking ; omission; inadvertence; mishike; 
error. 

Overslaugh, (b'vgr-slaw’) v. A h.ar in a river rendering 
the i)jvsaage of vesseLs difficult at low W'ater. 
Overspread, (d-vcr-sijred') v. t. To sin'cad over ; to covei 
over to scatter over l-r-mp. & pp. overspread 
overspreading. [to exagjp^Me. 

Overstate, (o-vgr-stilt') r. i. To slate in teo sirmig terms 
Ovtr.slep, (o-vor-8iep0 v. t. To over m* l>eybnd ; t« 
exceed. ’ ling; superabumbtuce 

Overstock, (6'vgr-stok) hi. Excess of cupiily or f*iniiali 
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(hrerttookt <6-v§r-8tok') v. i. To farokh or supply with 
hiore than is iHiciuisite or suitable ; to fill with too 
great numbers, as of itononn or animals, or too great 
Quantities, as of goods. 

Oterstrain, (d>r§r-striin') v. i. To strain to excess ; to 
make too violent efforts. 

Overstrained, (b-vgr-strftnd') a. Stretched beyond the 
proper hounds or limits : overtasked ; — undujiy forced 
or exaggerated. 

Overt, (o'vgrt) a. [P. ouverty pp. of oiivrir, from de and 
oper/re, to cover.] Open to view; public; apparent; 
— manuest. 

Overtake, (6-ver-t5k') v. t. I’o come up with ; to catch; 
-*-to come upon ; tt) take by flurprLso :~imp, overtook ; 
pp, overtaken; ppr. overtaking. 

Overtask, (S-ver-task') r. t. To impose too heavy a task 
or injunction on. 

Overthrow, (5-vgr-tlir6') i\ t. To tlirow over ; to turn 
upside down; — to throw down; to demolish; — to de- 
feat : to conquer to subvert ; to destroy ; — ^to ruin 
utterly ; — imp, overthrew ; overthrown ; ppr. 
overthrowing. 

Overthrow, (6 ver-thro) n. The act of ovei-tuming ; the 
state of being overturned ; ruin ; destruction ; defeat ; 
discomfiture ; degradation ; downfall. 

Overthwart, (6-ver-thwart') n. Over against; opposite; 
— crossing at right angles'; cross ; ])erverse. 

Overthwart, (6-vgr-thwart') adv. Across ; from side to 
side. [openly. 

Overtly, (o'vgrt-le) adv. In open view; publicly; 
Overtop, (d-vgr-topO v. t. To rise above the top of; — to 
go beyond ; to ti*ansccnd ; to surpass ; to excel ; — ^to 
make of loss impoilanco by superior excellence; to 
obscure. 

Overtrade, (6-vgr-tr3,d0 v, i. I’o trade beyond capital, 
or to i)urcha8o goods beyond the means of payment, 
or beyond the wants of the community. 

Overture, (0'vgrf.-ur) n. IF. oHvertvre,] Something 
offered for consideration; a proi)oRal ; an offer; — sped- 
fically, atopic or resolution fonnally proposed for con- 
sideration by a projier person or committee ; — a musi- 
cal prologue or composition for a full instrumental 
band, introductory to an oratorio, opera, or ballet. 
Overturn, (6-vgr-turn') r. t. To turn or tlirow from a 
basis or foundation to subvert ; to ruin ; to destroy; 
— to overpower ; to conquer. 

Overturn, (<Vvgr-turn) n. Tlio state of being over- 
turned or subverted ; overthrow’. 

Overtrust, (d-ver-trust') v. t. To place too much reliance 
on; to give too much mercantile credit to. 

Overvalue, (6-vgr-varu) v. t. To value at too high a rate. 
Overween, (6-ver-wCn') v. i. To be too liigh, favourable, 
or flattering in one’s -estimate or judgment ; — hence, 
to »je arrogaut in one’s tluniglits or claims. 
Overweening, (5-ver-wen'ing) a. Arrogant ; self-con- 
ceited; vain. [iiig manner. 

Overwooningly, (d-vgr-wen'ing-lo) adv. In an overween- 
Overweigh, (d-vgr-waO v. t. To exceed in weight ; to 
outweigh; overbalance. 

Overweight, ^d'ver-wat) n. Weight ovei’ a.nd above 
what is reflLuired by law or custom ^’-Hu-eponderanco. 
Overwhelm, (5-ver-hwelm') v.t, Tb oversprcJMl or 
crtudi beneath something that covers or encompsisscs 
the whole;— -hence, to immerse and bear down ; to 
overbear ; overcome ; subdue. 

Oyi^rwhelmingly, (d-vgr-hwelm'ing-le) adv. In a man- 
ner to overwhelm. 

Overwise, (d-vgr-wis') a. Affectedly wise; pretending or 
claiming superior knowledge or visdom. 

Overwork, (o' vgr-wairk) n. Work done beyond the 
contract ; extra labour or time in finishing a job ; 
excessive or exhausting lalwur. 

Overwork, (d-vgr-wurk') v. i. & t. To work lieyond the 
strength ; to tire :—imp. pp. overworked or over- 
wrought ; ppr. overworking, 

Overworn, (d'vgr-wom) a. Worn out; subdued by toil. 


Overwrought, (d^vgr-rawt) a. Tired by efoessive labour; 
—too much laboured ; overdone worked all round 
or over, as with ornaments. [excess. 

Overzealous, (5-vgr-zerus) a. Too zealous ; eager to 
Oviduct, (d've-dukt) n. [L. ovum, egg, and ductui, 
duct.] A passage for the ovum or egg from the ovary 
to the womb, or to an external outlet. 

Ovifom, (o'vo-form) a. [L. ovum, egg, and forma, 
form, shai>e.] Having the form or figure of an egg. 
Oviparous, (d-vip'ar-us) a. [li. oviparus, from ovum, 
egg, and to bring forth, produce.] Producing 

eggs from which young are hatched after separation 
from the parent — opposed to viviparous. 

Oviposit, (d- ve-poz'it) v.i. [L. ovum, an egg, and 
jionere, posit um, to place. Jay.] To lay or deposit eggs— 
said esiiccially of insecte ;— v, t. To deposit or lay, as 
an egg:— imp. ii p>V- oviposited; ppr. ovipositing. 
Oviposition, (6- ve-pd-zish'un) n. The laying or depo sit- 
ing^ of eggs, especially by insects. 

Ovoid, (d'void) a. [L. ovum, egg, and G. eidos, form, 
shape.] Having a shape resembling tliat of an egg. 

Ovolo, (d'vo-ld) n. [L. orom, an egg.] A round mould- 
ing, the quarter of a circle. 

Ovoviviparous, (o-vo-vi-vip'a-rus) a. [L. ovum, an egg, 
and viviparus, that brings forth its young alive.] 
Viviparous, but developing the young in eggs which 
arc batched l'>efore exclusion from the body, as cei^tain 
reptiles and maisupials. 

Ovule, (6'vul) n. [Diminutive of L. ovum, an egg.] 
lludimentary state of a seed. 

Ovulite, fo'vii-lit) n. A fossil egg. 

Ovum, (oVuin) n. [L. an egg, O. don.] The body formed 
by the female, in wMch, after impregnation, the de- 
velopment of the fetus takes place. : 

Owe, (5) V. t. [A.-S. dpan, Icel. eiga,) To ha%'e or ! 
possess : to own ;— to be indebted to ; — to be obliged or 
bound to pay ; — to bo obliged to ascribe to ; to be ob- 
ligeil for;— r. i. To be duo to ; to be the consequence | 
or result of : — imp. ^ pp. owed ; ppr. owing. » 
Owing, (oliig). Ijipr. of owe, but used commonly with 
the sense of the pp. owed.] Due, as a debt ; required 
by moral reason or obligation ; — ascribable or ascribed 


to, as the cause ; consequential ; — imxiutable or im- 
puted to, as the agent. 

Owl, (owl) n. [A.-S. Hie, IceL ugla, allied to L. tlZtcia.] 
A nocturnal carnivorous biul 
of the genus Strix, of a short, 
stout form, with downy 
feathera and a large, round 
head. The eyes, which aie 
veiy large, contract in the sun- 
shine, but expand in twilight 
or moonlight. 

Owl, (owl) V. i. To carry on a 
contraliand or unlawful trade 
— so called from its being jirac- 
tised chiefly in the mght: — 
imp. hpp. owled; ;///;*. owling. 

Owlet, (owl'ct) «. IDiniiinitive OwL 


of owl.] A little owl : a bo, an owl. 

Owlish, (owl'ish) a. Kcscnilding an owl. 

Own, (dn)</. [O, I'Jng. A.-S. dgen, ppr. of Agem, 
to ixissess.] liolonging to ; belonging exclusively to ; 
peculiar; jiossessed by;— domestic; not foreign; — usu- 
ally following a possessive pronoun to express empha- 
tically iiroperiy or ownership to the exclusion of otners 
— also used as a substitute for a noun. 


Own, (6n) V. t. To hold, as property ; to possess to 
claim by right ; to have a 'legal title to ; — ^to acknow- 
ledge propriety or interest in ; to admit relationship ; 
to recognize ; — to avow’ ; to confess, as a fault ;— to 
grant ; to concede, as a point in debate :—imp. & pp, 
owned ; pnr. owning, 

Owner, (dn'gr) n. One who owns; a rightful proprietor, 
Ownerimp, (6n'§r-ship) n. State of being an owner; 
proprietorship. 
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Ox, <oks) ti. rA.-B, oxa, Icel. ox, L. voeea.] The male Oxyhydrofen, (oks^>hrdr 5 >jeii) a. Of or pertaining to 
of the bovine genus of quadrupeds, espedally when a mixture or combination of ooigrgen and l^drogen. 
castrated and grown to its fsU size :<~:p 2 ., Oxen, black Oxy^hydrogm hlowpipt, a kind of blowpipe, in which 

cattle in general. [a base, one volume of oxygen and two of hydrogen gas are 

Oxalate, (oks'a-iat) n. Salt fanned by oxalic acid with burned together, in order to produce an Intense 

Oxalic, (oks-aVik) a. [Q. oxalU, a sort of sorrel, from heat. 
oxui, sharp, pungent, acid.} Pertaining to or obtained Oxymel, (oksVmel) n. [I4. oxf/imli, G. oxu», add, and 
from sorrel, as the acid so called. honey.} A mixture of vinegar and hoiiey. 

Oxalic, (oksVlis) n, A genus of plants having an add 0x3rmoron, (oks>e-m 5 'ron) n. [G. oxumdron, from oxHm, 
taste; wood-sorrel. sharp, and mdros, foolish.} A figure in which an ^ 

Ox-bow, (oksHbo) n. Part of an ox-yoke, consisting of a epithet of a quite contrary signification is added to a 

curved piece of wood to encircle an ox’s neck. word ; aa, ct'uet kindness ; brass shoe-hom, Ac. 

Oxeye, (oksHi) n. [Prom ox and eye,] The oxeye daiey Ozymuriatio, (oks'e-mu-re-at'ik) a. Pertaining to, or 
or Chrysanthevniivn greater titmouse. consisting of, oxygen and muriatic acid -now called 

Ox-fly, (oks'fti) «. A fly hatched under tho skin of chlorine. 

cattle. Oxyssdt, (oks'e-sawlt) n. [Prom oxygen and salt.} A 

Oxidate, (oks'id-at) v. t To convert into an oxide, as compound of an acid containing oxygen and a salifiable 
metals and other substances by combination with base. 

oxygen ttap. As pp. oxidated ; ppr. oxidating. Oxytone, (oks'e-ton) a. [G. oxus, sharp, and tonos. 

Oxidation, (oks-id-a'shun) n. Oiwration or process of tone.} Having an acute sound, 
converting into an oxide. Oxytone, (oks'e-ton) n. An acute sound ; — a word 

Oxide, (oksld) n, A compound of oxygen and a base having the acute accent ofi tlie last syllable, 
destitute of acid and salifying properties. Oyer, (6'ygr) n. [Norm. F. oyrr, hearing, h. audire, to 

Oxidizable, (oks'id-iz-a-bl) a. Capable of being oxidized. liear.} The right of a defendant in a suit to hear the 

.Oxidize, (oks'id-iz) v. t. To convert into an oxide; to writ, bond, deed, dsc., on which tho action is founded ; 

oxidate:— ini/). A pp. oxidized; ppr. oxidizing. — ^hearing or trial of causes. 

Oxlip, (okslip) n. A plant ; the great cowslip. Oyez, (o'yes) iw<e7*j. fP. oyes, hear ye.} Hear;atiend 

Ox-stall, (oks'stawl) n. A stall or stand for oxen. — a term tisecl by criers of courts to secure silence and 

Oxter, (oks'tgr) u. [A.-S. oa;«a7i.] The anti -pit. attract attention before making a proclamation, iti* 

Oxygen, (oks'e-jeti) n. [G. oxns, sharp, acid, and gig- thrice repeate<i 

to bring forth, to generate.} A gaseous element Oyster,. (oys'tgr) w. ( 1 ). mter^ F. huitre, G. ostrem, 
p(^essing strong chemical affinities. Its combination i>erhaps from osieon, l*one, from its hanlness.} A 

with bodies, when rapid, protluces combustion, and in mollusc having a bivalve shell, usually fotuul on gravel 

slower fonn, oxidation. It serves to s\ipport life, and or sand, or adhering to rocks or other fixed substances 

forms al)OUt twenty-two per cent, of jfche atmosphere, in salt water which is shallovk', or in the mouths ot 

Hy composition with hydrogen it forms water. rivers. The common species is extensively used 

Oxygenate, (oks'ij-en-at) v. t. To nnite or cause to for food. 

combine with oxygen i—imji). oxygenated; ppr. Oyster-plant, (oys'tgr-plant) n. A plant, the root of 
oxygenating. wln'ch, when cooked, somewhat resembles the oyster 

Oxygenation, (oks-ij-en-a'shuii) n. Act, operation, or in taste ; salsify. 

processor combining with oxygen. Ozone, (<Vz6n) «. [G. ozein, to smell.} Oxygen in aii 

Oxygenous, (oks-ij'en-us) a. Pertaining to oxygen, or active or highly electro-negative state. 
lOl^ined from it. Ozonometry, (o-z6n-om'et-re) n. Act or process of de- 

Oxygon, (oks'e-gon) n. [G. oxns, shai*p, and gonict, an | termining the presence and jjroportion of ozone in tho 
.angle. J A tiiaugle having three acute angles. | atmosphere by an instrument called ozonometer. 
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P (pe), the twelfth articulation ^r .coiMOiiafut^ and the Paoer, (p&s'gr) n. One who paces ; especially, a horse 
sixteen th letter of tho English alphabet, is form^ that p^es. | 

by closely compressing the lips, and separating them Paohydaotyl, (pak-e-dak'til) n. [G. pachus, thick, and ^ 
zuddenly with an explosive emission of breath, as in d<iictulos, a finger, a toe. J A bird or other animal 
part, pap. It is sometimes silent, as in jraalm, receipt; having thick toes. 

aikd t^fore h it is usually sounded as /, as in x^hilO' Pachyderm, <i>ak'e-dgrni) n. [G. pachus, thick, and 
oophy, phantom. dernw,, skin.} A aon-ruminant hoofed animal, distiu- 

Pabular, (pab'u-ler) a. {L. pabularis, from pabulum, guished for the thickness of its skin, as the elexihant; 

food.] Pertaining to or affording food; alimental:— hippopotamus, zhiiioceros, tapjir, horse, hog, and the 

also written pabulous. like. 

Pabulum, (pab'a-lum) n. [L. from pascere, pavi, to Pacific, (pa-sifik) a. [L. pax, pads, peaas, axuLfacere, 
X)asture, to feed.] Means of nutriment; fowl;— fuel. to make.] Suited to make or restore peace ;-r-atteiiidc<| 

Pace, (pas) n. [L. passus, from pandcre, passum, to or characterized by peiuie ; — api)easing ; condliz^ry ^ 

zpread, stretch.} A step; especially, the space included tranquil ; calm ; quiet ; pmceful ; x)eaceabld. 

between the two feet in walking, usually estimated at Pacific, (pa-sifik) n. Tho ocean situated between the 
two and a half linear feet, but sometimes at three and Ameriean eootinent and Asia. [paclfia 

three-tenths feet manner of walking ; gait ; degree Paoificiil, (x>a-Bif ik-al) a. Of or pertaining to x)eaGe 
of celerity in walking a mode of stepping among Pacifically, (parsiPik-al-le) odv. In a pacific manner ; 
horses, in which the legs on the same side are lifted peacefully ; peaceably. 

together : amble. Pooifloation, (pa-sif-e-k&'shun) n. [L. pacificatio.] Act 

Pace, (pis) V. i. To go ; to walk ; to move to wsdk of pacifying ; reduction to a peaceful state ; reconoil^*^^ 
slowly ,wto move by lifting the legs on tho same side ment. [X)acifles ; a i>eaoe-maker. ■ 

together, as a horse to amble ;— v. t. To walk over Paoifloator, (pa-sif e-kat-gr) ti. One who or that which 
with measured steps;— to measure by steps and ];>aoes: Paoifloatory, (pa-sife-kat-or-e) a. Tending to mak* 
—imp. ispp. paoM ; ppr, paoiiif* poaoo ; oonkUatoxy. 


(pas'e-fi-fir) n. One who paoifies. 

Pacify, 9 v, t (L. paeificare, &vm paei/teta.] 

To appeaae, as wrath or other Yiolent passion or appe* 
tlte ;--to restore peace to ; to tranquillize still ; 
quiet ; soothe ; allay ; compose imp. & pp. pacified j 
, ppr. pMifying, 

Pack, (pak; n. [Ger. pac/k, D. pair, W. batch, a burden 
or load.] A bundle or bale, especially, a bundle made 
up to be carried on the back ; — a burdensome load ; — 
a number or quantity of connected or similar things, 
as a set of playing cards ; — a number of hounds or 
dogs hunting or kept together ; — a number of persons 
united in a bad design or practice ; — a large area of 
floating pieces of ice driven together more or less 
closely ; — a loose woman. 

Pack, (pak) v. t. To make ux> into a bundle or bale ; 
hence, to assemble and comiiact together ; — to fill or 
load ; to stow away within to put together, as cards, 
in such a manner as to secure the game unfairly ; — 
to fill or crowd beforehand, as a meeting with a view 
to carry a particular motion or resolution ; — ^to send 
off : to despatch ; — in hydropathy, to envelop in 
numerous coverings, especially when surrounded with 
a u et sheet ; — to render impervious to air, water, or 
steam, by filling or suiTounding with suitable materials; 
— v.i. To form things into packs or bundles ; — to 
admit of stowage or compression into smaller space ; 
— to unite in bad measures ; to join in collusion ; — to 
depart in haste : — itnp. <te pp. packed ; ppr. paok±ag. 
Pacuge, (pak'l^) n. Act or the stylo of packing ; — a | 
bundle; a pack or packet; a bale; — a charge for ; 
packing goods. [things. 

Packer, (pak'§r) n. One whoso business is to iDfick 
Packet, (x)ak'et) n. A small pack or package ; — small 
bundle ; a parcel ; — niail of letters ; a vessel employed 
in conveying despatches and passengers, or passengers 
and goods, on fixed days of sailing. 

Packet, (pak'et) v. t. To make up into a jiacket or 
bundle ; — to send in a packet or despatch-vessel ; — v. i. 
To ply with a packet or despatch vessel : — imp. & pp. 
paoketed ; ppr. paoketing. 

Paoket-ahip, (pak'ot-ship) n. A ship that sails regularly 
for the conveyance of despatches. Jettons, i)assengers,«fcc. 
Pack-horse, (pak'hors) n. A horse to carry buMens. 
Packing, (pak'ing) n. Any material used to pack, fill 
up, or make close, as the substance aroiziid the jiistoo 
of a pump or other tiibe to render it water or air- 
tight ; a filling of mortar and small pieces of stone for 
the vacant sjzaces in the middle of a wfiU. 
Packing-sheet, (jiak'ing-shet) n. A large cloth for 
^king goods ; a wet sheet used at water-cure estab- 
lishments. [on its back. 

Pack-load, (paklOd) n. The load an animal can carry 
Packman, (pak 'man) n. One who bears a pack; a 
[burdens are borne. 
Pack-saddle, (pak'sad-l) n. A saddle on which packs or 
Pack-thread, (pak'thred) n. Strong thread or twine 
used in tying up parcels. 

Pact, (pakt) n. [L. paxtnm, bargain, from pangere, to 
strike, drive.] An agreement ; a league ; a compact ; 
a covenant. [contract. 

PaoUon, (pak'shun) n. [L. pactio.] An agreement or 
Pactional, (pak'shun-al) a. Having the nature of a 
bargain or covenant ; — effected by mutual agreement 
or stipulation : — also pactitiom. 

Pad, (pad) n. [A.-S. pad, pddh,} A footpath; a road; 
— an musy-paced home a highwayman ; a foot-jzad or 
robber. 

Pad, (^) V. t To travel ; to tread ;--to tread or beat 
smooth or level to stuff with padding ;~to imbue 
equally with a mcadant To travel slowly or 
leisurely ;~to rob on foot l—imp. Sa pp. padded ; ppr. 
paddingt 

(pad) n. [Sp. pajado, from pqytt, straw.] A saddle 
or bolster stuffs with stniw ;~a low, soft saddle a 
oushion stoffod with hair, wool^ vr other soft sub- 


stance ;-~a]iy thing flattened or laid flat, os a pad of 
atraw, of wool, Ac. a package of blotting paper. 
Padding, (pod'ing) n. Act or process of stuffing, as a 
saddle, garment, die., with some soft substance ;— the 
material used in stuffing; — impregnation of cloth 
with a mordant. 

Paddle, (pad'l) v. i. [Etymology uncertain— said to be 
from pad, to go, walk, also from L. batillus, a flat 
diovel, G. pattalosf a pole, perhaps diminutive froih 
paw, hand, F. patte.] To play with the hand ; to 
finger ; to handle j— to play in the water with the 
hand, as cliildi'en to beat the water with the feet 
and move, as aquatic birds ; — to beat the water with 
oars ; to row ; — v. t. To propel by an oar or paddle *.— 
imp. &. pp. paddled ; ppt\ paddling. 

Paddle, (padl) n. A sort of short oar with a broad 
blade hence, the hhulo or the broad part of an o»U’ 
i or weapon ; — one of the broad boards at the cimini- 
; ference of a water-wheel a small gate in sluices or 
lock-gates ; — a x^addle-shaped foot, as of the tortoise, 
croco^le, &c. 

Paddle-box, (padl-boks) n. One of the boxes projecting 
from the swe of a steamboat, within which are the 
paddle-wheels. [propelling steamboats. 

Paddle-wheel, (padl-bwel) n. A water-wheel used in 
Paddock, (pad'ok) n. [Augmentative of A.-S. padde, 
frog, toad.] A large toad or frog. 

Paddock, (pad'ok) n. [Corrupted from parrock.} A 
small inclosure under xyastiu-e immediately acyoiniiig 
a stable. 

Paddock-stool, (pad'ok-st661) w. A plant of the genus 
Aganciis; a species of mushroom also called toad- 
stool. 

Paddy, (jiad'de) n. [Corrupted from St. Patrick, the 
tutelar saint of Ireland.] An Irishman — in joke or 
contempt rice in the husk. 

Padlock, (pad'lok) n. [Probably because it was originally 
a lock for a pud gate, or a gate oiieniug to a pnih.] A 
lock having a semi-circular link joined at one eiid so 
that it can be opened, the other end being fastened by 
the bolt. 

Padlock, (pad'lok) v. t. To fasten with a padlock ; to 
stop ; to shut ; to confine ‘.-—imp. & padlocked ; 
ppr. padlocking. 

Paduasoy, (pad'u-a-soy) n. [From Padua, in Italj', 
and F. sate, silk.] A particular kind of silk stuff. 
Pagan, (pu'gan) n. [L. paganus.'\ One who worsliiiw 
false gods ; -heathen ; idolater. 

Fagan, (pu'ga}i) a. Pertaining to the worship or wor- 
shippers of false gods ; heathen ; heathenish. 
Paganism, (pa'gan-izm) n. The womhip of false gods ; 
heathenism. 

Paganize, (pii'gan-iz) r. i. To render xzagan or heathen- 
ish ; — v.i. To behave like pagans: — imp. & pp. 
paganized; pjyr. paganizing. 

Page, (j)aj) n. [F. & Sp. page, Q. pais, boy.] A youth 
attached to the semce of a royal, noble, or knightly 
person an attendant on nobles and dignitaries in 
processions or other imblic ceremonies ; — an attendant 
on ladies ; train-bearer in America, a boy that waits 
on the members of a legislative body a contrivance 
to hold up the skirt of a lady's dress. 

Page, (pSj) n. [L. pagina from pagere, pangere, to 
fasten.] One side of a leaf of a book or manuscript ; 
a writing or record ; a book i—pl. Pages, books, espe- 
cially historical writings. 

Page, (paj) v. t. To mark or number the pages of:— 
imp. & pp. paged ; ppr. paging. 

Pageant, (paj'ent, pa'jent] n. [A.-S. poeccand, ppr. of 
pa;cean, pascan, to deceive.] Something showy '^tn- 
out stability or duration;— a spectacle or exhibition 
for the entertainment of a distinguished personage, 
or of the public ;— hence, in general, an exhibition ; 
.% spectficli*. [tion or s|KJctncle ; show. 

Pageantry, (naj'cnt-rti, pa jent-re) ». Pompous exhibi- 
Paging, (poj Ing) a. Thu marking of the pages of a book* 



SPaeoda, (pa-gO'da) n. [Hind. Fer. pout- 

phod, from butf idol, and kudah^ house.] A temple in 
the East Indies and China where idols are worshipped; 
-HEdso an idol ; an image of a false god ;>-aiso, a coin 
formerly current in India, varying in value from seven 
to nine shilliugs sterling. 

Pagiixiont (pa-guVe-an) n. [G. pagouros^ a. hind of 
crab.] One of a tribe of maorural decapod crustaceans, 
of which the hermit crab is the type. 

Pail, (pal) n. [Ger. balje, W. paeol, G. peiia, L. p«Zrw.] 
An open vessel of wood, tin, &c., for water, milk, or 
other liquids. 

Pailful, (paiT661) n. The qiiantity that a pail will hold. 
Paillasse, (pal-yas') n. [P.] Under mattress, usually 
of straw. 

Pain, (pAn) 71. [L. j|)a;nu, G. poine.] An uneasy sen- 
sation in animal bodies of any degree; bodily distress; 
suffering ; spcdjkalhj, the throes or distress of travail 
or childbirth uneasiness of mind ; mental distress ; 
disquietude ; anxiety: grief labour ; toilsome effort ; 
task — chiefly in the plural form penalty ; punish- 
ment suffered or denounced on evil or crime. 

Pain, (pan) v. t. To afflict the body with uneasy sen- 
sations of any degree of intensity;— to afflict or render j 
uneasy in mind trouble ; grieve ; distress ; torment: | 
•"--imp, A pp. pained } ppi\ paining. 

Painfm, (pan'foOl) a. Full of pain ; occasioning uneasi- 
ness or distress, either physical or mental ; — requiring ! 
labour or toil ; difficult distressing ; grievous. 1 
Painfully, (pan'/661-le) ndv. In a painful manner ; 
with suffering, uneasiness, or distress ; — with great toil 
or eftbrt ; with laborious diligence and ])oraeverHnce. 
Painfulness, (pjln'f661-neB) 71. Uneasiness or distress of 
body ; — disquietude or anxiety of mind ; extreme sor- i 
rowfuluess; — laborious 611011; or diligejico; toilsomeness. | 
Painless, (panles) 0. Free from pain; relieved from j 
min or tixmble. [loss ; freedom from pain. 1 

Painlessness, (panlos-nos) n. The statu of being pain- | 
Pains, ^Snz) 71. Care : trouble. | 

Painstaker, (panz'tHk-si^) One who takes pains ; /a | 
laborious person. [sparing no pains. | 

Painstaking, (pUnz'tHk-ing) a. Carefully laborious ; 
Painstaking, (panz'tak-ing) n. Careful and conscien- 
tious exertion ; labour. 

Paint, (pant) n. A composition of colouring matter 
and oil used in painting ; pigment a cosmetic for 
improving the comiilexioii. 

Paint, (pant) v. t. [F. peindre, li. pivgerr, jnetum.] To 
overspread, cover, or besmear with colours or i)ig- 
ments ; to colour all over ; — to diversify with hues or 
shades of colour to represent in colours ; to sketch 
or draw, as a figure or likeness, and then outline or 
shade with colours ; — to lay I’ouge or artificial colour 
on the face; — to represent to tlio nilml ; to image or 
embody; to describe vividly; — r. /. To practise the 
ai’t of painting ; — to lay aililicial colour on one’s face 
by way of beautifying it:— imp. & pp. painted; p2>r. 


Paizing-time, 

when birds jp 


>ai'ing-tim) The seMoh of the year 
Ir or couple. 


Painter, (pant'gr) n. One whose occuimtion is to paint. 

Painter, (pant'gr) n. [Ir. painteir, that which holds, 
painte, a lace, cord.] A rope at the bow of a boat, 
used to fasten it to any other object. 

Painting, (pant'ing) 71. Act or employment of laying 
on colours ; — art of representing natural objects on a 
plane surface by means of coloiirs ;— act of forming 
figures or likenesses in colours ;— also, vivid descrip- 
tion in words that which is paintedj a picture. 

Pair, (par) n. [L. par, an equal.] Two things of a 
kind, similar In form, applied to the same purpose, 
and suited to each other or \ised together ; a couple ; 
a brace -formerly a pock, as of cards ; a flight, as of 
stjvirs; a set. 

Pair, (p:1r) r. i. To be joined in pairs ; to couple ;— to 
suit; to fit, as a counterpart;— r. «. To unite in 
couffies ; to form a pair of also, to bring into com- 


Palace, (paFfis) 71. tB'.valau, from L. Palatiumt one 
of the seven hills of Borne, on which Augustus Imd 
his residence.] A magnificent house in which an 
emperor, a king, or other great personage resides. 

Paladin, (pal'a-ffin) 7». [F. paladin, knight-errant, said 
to be from L. palatinM, l)elonging to the palace.] A 
knight-errant ;— a knight attiicbed to the court of 
Charlemagne or other princely court in the early 
romances ; — a distinguished ciiampion ; an eminent 
knight. 

Palanquin, (pal-ang-kenQ n. [Etymology uncertain, 
probably compound of Sj). & Pg. palanca, pole, ami 
Hind, paikee., fcjan. palah, couch,] A covered Utter or 
couch suspended from poles by which it is borne on the 
shoulders of men- -used in the East Indies and China. 

Palatable, (pal'at-a-bl) «. Agreeable to the ^mlate or 
f/osto ; savoury. [aid of the palate. 

Palatal, (pal'at-al) o. Pertaining to or uttered by the 

Palatal, (pal'at-al) 71. A letter xu’onounced by the aid 
of the i>alate. 

Palate, (iml'ilt) 71. [L. poXatxm.] The roof of the 
mouth :— the seat or power of gustation ; relish ; taste ; 
— ^mental reUsh ; intellectual tfiste. 

Palatial, (i^a-lrt'she-al) a. Pertaining to a palace : be- 
coming a palace ; magnificent. [of a palatine. 

Palatinate, (pai-at'iii-at) 77.. The province or seigniory 

Palatine, (pal'a-tTn) n. One x>osses8ing absolute juris- 
diction in his own territory or doniaiii ; one entitled 
to hold courts and a(ijudicate in matters of life and 
death in his palace ; count ]>fdatiuo. 

Palaver, (pa-lav'cr) 7<. [Sp. pulahra, a word, Pg. 
palarra, a talk.] idle talk; flattery;— a conference 
or deliberation. 

Palaver, (pa-lav'er) v. t or v. i. To use idle, deceitful 
tiilk ; tt> flatter : — imp, & 2>2>. palavered } ppt\ 
pftlftv f 

Palaverer, (pa-lav'er-grl n. One who palavers. 

Pale, (pal) a. [F. pdfe, L. paZUdw/*, from pallerr, to 
be or look pale.J Not ruddy or fresh of colour ; dusky 
white; of a faint lustre ; — whitish ; wan ; i)allid ; faint. 

Pale, (i)al) V. i. To turn pale ; — v. t. To make pale 
imp. & pp, paled; ppr. paling. [encompass. 

Pale, (pal) v. t. To iucK>8e with pales or stakes ; to 

Pale, (pul) n. [A.-S., from Jj. jialus.] A pointed stake 
driven into the grouiul and fastenctl to a rail at the 
top ; a jneket ;— an inclosing boundary ; a limit ; a 
fence ; — space inclosed ; an inclosurc ; a limited teiTi- 
tory ; — in heraldry, one of the greater ordinaries. 

Paleaceous, (pal-e- a'she -us) a, [L. palm, chaff.] 
Chaffy ; resembling chaft', or consisting of it. 

Palely, (pal'le) adv. Wanly ; not freshly or ruddily. 

Pedeness, (pril'nes) n. The quality or condition of l)eing 
pale ; defect of colour ; wanness. [paleograxjhy. 

Paleographic, (pa-le-6-graf'ik) a. Of or jiertaiuing to 

Paleography, (i>a-lG-og'ra-fe) 71. [G. palaioa, ancient, 
and graphnn, to write.] An ancient manner of writ- 
ing; — art or science of deciphering ancient documents. 

Paleologist, (pa-le-ol'o-jist) n. One coiivoimnt with 
imleology. 

Pueology, (pa-le-ol'o-je) n. [G. palaiox, ancient, and 
logos, diTOourso.] A discourse or treatise on anti- 
quities: ai'chsEsology. 

Paleontology, (pa-l6-on-toV6-je) 7t. [G. palaios, ancient, 
onla, beings, and logos, discourse.] The science of the 
ancient life of the earth, or of fossils which are the ro- 
mfiins of such life. 

Paleozoic, (pal-e-o-zd'ik) a. [G. palaios, old, and zSos, 
living.] Noting the fossiliferous strata or rocks iJi 
which organic remains are first found ; noting the age 
or epoch of the fornmtion of such strata. 

Palestra, (pa-lfs'tra) 71. [L. pala'.Hfra, G. palai<tP.s, a 

'wrestler.] A wrestling ; - the place of wrestling. 

Palettrian or Palestrioal, (pa-les'tie-an or pades'trik- 






Palmy, (p&m'e) a. Bearing palms flourishing; 
pxosperoiis ; victorious. 

Palp, (pal^) n. [L. iitalpare^ to stroke, palpus, a strok- 
ing.] A jointed, sensiferous organ, attached in pairs 
to the hack or side of the lower jaw in many insects ; 
a feeler, [ceptible by the touch. 

Palpability, (nal-pa-bil'e-te) «, Quality of being per- 
: Palpable, (parpa-bl) a. [L. Perceptible 

by the touch ; capable of being felt easily porcep- 
' tible : plain ; obvious ; gross ; cojii-se. 

! Palpableness, (pal'pa-bl-nes) n. Quality of lieiug pal- 
! pable; — plainness; obviousness. 

! Palpably, (parpa-ble) adv. Perceptibly by the touch ; 


plainly ; obviously ; grossly. 

Palpation, (pal-pa'shun) u. [L, palpatio, from paU 
pare,] The act of touching or feeling. 

Palpebral, (pal'pC-bral) a. [L. palpeUnt, an eye-lid.] 
Pertaining to the eyebrows. 

Palpitate, (ml'pe-tat) v. i. [L. palpitare, patpitatum, 
intensive form of paljiure.] To boat rapidly and ex- 
citedly, as the heart ; to tlurob ; to pulsate violently ; 
to flutter;— imp. & pp. palpitated; ppr. palpitating. 
Palpitation, (pal-pe-ta^shun) n. A beating of the heart; 
especially, a violent; irregular, and unnatural beating. 
Palsgrave, (palz'grav) n. [Ger. pfalz, i)ahu3e, and (irOif, 
a count.] A count or earl who has the superintend- 
ence of the king’s palace ; a count palatine. 
Palsgravine, (palz'grav-in) n. Consort or widow of a 
palsgrave. 

Palsied, (pawl'zld) a. Affected with palsy; paralytic. 
Palsy, (pttiwrzo) n, [Contracted from L. paralysis, 
G. paraluein, to loose from the side.] A weakening, 
suspension, or destruction of functions, of sensation, 
and of voluntary motion; paralysis. 

Palsy, (iMLwl'ze) v. t To destroy a function of; to 
pormyze ; hence, to destroy energy or fictivity iwip, 
iipp. palsied; ppr, palsying. 

Palter, (pawl'ter) v. %. To talk or act in an insincere 
manner ; to shift ; — to trifle with ; to tamper with : — 
imp. &pp. paltered; ppr. paltering, 

Paltrily, (pawl'tre-le) adv. Despicably ; meanly. 
PaltriaesB, (pawrtre-nes) n. State of being paltry, vile, 
or worthless. 

Paltx^, (pawl'tre) a. [Dan. pialt, Sw. ptalta, rag, G. 
2 >haUos, vile.] llagged ; moan ; soiry ; poor ; desjne- 
able ; worthless ; vile. 

Paludal, (pal-u'd^) a. [L, pains, paludis, a marsh.] 
Pertaining to marshes ; marshy. ; 

Paly, (p al'e) a, [From pa/<?.] Palo ; wanting colour. | 
Pam, ^am) n. [From palm.] The knave of clubs — i 
the highest card in some games. 

Pampas, ( pam ' pas ) n, pi. [Peruv. pampa, a field, 
plain,] Vast plains in tlio southern part of Buenos 
Ayres, in South America. 

Pamper, (pam'iier) v. t. [Ger. pampfen, to stuff. It. 
pamhere, fi-om L. pants, bread, and bibere, to drink.] 
To feed to the fhll ; to gratify unduly or inordinately; 
to glut ’.—imp. h pp. pampered ; ppr. pampering. 
Pamphlet, (pam'flet) n, [Sp, papakta, written or 
printed bill, from papel, pa^xir, F. feuillet, L. pagina 
filata, a pa^ stitched together with thread.] A small 
book consisting of a sheet, or a few sheets, of iiaper, 
stitched together, but not bound ; a short treatise or 
essay, usually of a temporary or ei>hemeral interest. 
Pamphleteer, (pam-flet-er') n. A writer of pamphlets ; 
a scribbler. 

Pami^eteering, (pam-flei-6p'ing) n. Writing and 
publishing of pamphlets. 

Pan, (pan) n. IA.-S. panne, D. pan, L. panna.] A 
shallow, open dish or vessel, used for various domestic 
purposes;— part of a flint-look which holds the 
priming ;-->the skull ; the brain-pan ; the cranium 
the hard stratum of earth that lies below the soil, and 
holds the water. 

Paaaoaa, (pan-a-sSfa) n. [L. from G, pawikis, aU- 
healing.] A remedy for aU diseases ; a cure^. 


Panada, (pan-fi'da)n. [L. pants, bread.} Bread boiled 
in water and sweetened. 

Pancake, (pon'kak) n. A thin cake fried in a pan or 
baked on an iron plate or griddle. 

Panoratio, (pan-kratiik) a, [G. pan, all, and Iratcs, 
strength.] Atliletic ; skilled in gymnastics. 

Pancreas, (pan'krg-as) n. [G. pan, all, and kreas, flesh, 
meat.] A gland in the abdomen beneath the stomach. 
It poura its secretion into the alimentaty canal during 
digestion. [creas. 

Pancreatic, (imn-krC-at'ik) a. Pertaining to the ixin- 
Pandean-pipes, (i>an-de'an-pips) n. pi, A wind instni- 
ment of antiquity, mode of I'eeds fastened together, 
side by side, gradmilly lessening, and tuned to each 
other. 

Pandect, (^mn'dekt) n. [G. pandektfs, all-containing.] 
A treatise which contains tlm wliolo of any science ; — 
pi. The digested code of Boiuan civil law made by 
order of Justinian. 

Pandemic, (pan-dem'ik) a. [G. pan, all, and dhnos, 
the people.] Incident to a whole people ; opidomia 
Pandemonium, (pan-do-m5'ne-wm) «. [G. pas, pan, all, 
and daimon, a demon.] The gi'eat hall or council- 
chamber of demons or evil spirits. 

Pander, (pan'clgr) n. |L. Pandnrus.] A male bawd ; a 
pimp ; a procurer ;— lienee, one who ministers to the 
evil designs and i)a8sion8 of another. 

Pander, (pan'd^r) v. t. To procure the gratification of 
the lust of ; — v. i. To act as agent for the lusts tif 
others ; hence, to minister to the evil designs or pas- 
sions of othei-s :—imp. &,pp. pandered; p;>r. pandering. 
Pandora, (pan-du'ra) n. [G. pan, all, and dOron, a 
gift.] A woman fabled to have been made by Vulcan, 
and to have received from Jupiter a box, from which, 
when opened, countless ills and diseases issued forth 
to afflict mankind. [of the lute kind. 

Pandore, (pan'dur) n. An ancient instrument of mnsio 
Panduriform, (pau-du're-form) o. [G. panduros, pan- 
doro, and L. forma, shape.] Piddlo-shapod ; noting 
leaves oblong in form but contracted in the middle. 
Pane, (pan) n, [A.-S. pan, a piece, hem, L. pannus, a 
cloth, fillet.] A distinct patch, piece, or compartment; 
— especially, a square plate of glass;— a stiuare piece of 
silk or other cloth in a garment for ornament. 
Panegyric, (imn-e-jir'ik) n. [L. panegyricus.] An 
oration in praise of some distinguished person or 
acliiovement ; encomium ; praise ; eiiiogiiim. 
Panegyric, ( pan-c-jiriik ) a. Containing praise or 
eulogy ; encomiaHtic. 

FanegWiat, (paji-e-jiriist) n. [G. pane gurizein.) A 
eulogist ; an encomiast, either by writing or speaking. 
Paneg;7rize, (iian'o-jir-iz) v.t To praise highly; to 
pronounce a eulogium on ; — v. i. To Ijestow praises : 
— i7Hp. Upp. panegyrized; ppr. panegyrizing. 

Panel, (pan'el) [F. panneau, from pan, skirt, Sw’. 
panna, Russ, paiicf, ceiling.] A compartment usually 
with raised margins, as in wainscotings, doors, Ac. ; — 
a schedule containing the names of iiemons summoned 
as jurors by the sheriff ; hence, the whole jury ;~ in 
Scots’ law, the accused party in a orimiiial trial. 
Panel, (pan'ol) v. t. To form with panels: — imp. it pp. 


panelled ; ppr. panelling. 

Panelling, (\)aii'el-ing) ». Act of forming or ornament- 
ing with panels panelled work. 

Pang, (pang) u. [A.-S. pyngan, to prick.] A momen- 
tary and violent palu ; athroe; 

Pangolin, (pan'go-lin) n.^ 

A genus of edentate mam- 

maJs, of the order Manis, 

allied to the armadillo, but ' 

having a reptile form oov- 

ered with nard, triangu- BF 

lar scales that overlap each vL 

other:— also called icafy ant- ‘ 

eater. Psngolft^, 



Btaio, (pan'ik) «. A midden fright ; eipeciallyf one 
without ml cause, or inspired by a trifling cause. 
Panic, (pan'ik) a. [(J. pauiL^os, belonging to l^n.] 
Extreme or sudden, iuiagiiiary, and causeless — said of 
I feai* or fright. 

Pannade, (poxi'nad) n. [F. pannadn\ to prance or 
curvet, as a horse, j The curvet of a horse. 

Pannier, (pan'yeij n. [P. panier^ Sp. panera^ from 
^ L. paniSf bread.] A wicker-basket for carrying fruit, 

' Ac., on a horse in aixhitecture, a corbel. 

Panoply, (pan'o-ple) n. [Q. pas, pan, all, and oplon, 
hai'uess.] Armament ; a full suit of defensive ar- 
mour. 

Panorama, (pan-5-ra'ma) n. [G, pas, pan, all, and 
ara'^na, a view.] A complete view in every direction ; 
— a picture exhibited a pai't at a time by being un- 
rolled and made to pass continuously before the spec- 
tfitor. 

Panoramic, (pan-o-ram'ik) a. Pertaining to or like a 
panorama or complete view. 

Pansy, (pan'ze) n. [P. pmsh,, thought, from pmser, 
to think.! A plant and flower ; the garden violet : 
— called also hmrVs-ease, 

Pant, (pant) v. L [W. pantu, to depress, pant, a de- 
pression, down, F. panteler, to gasp for breath.] To 
breathe quickly or in a laboured manner ; to gasp ; 
—to be oveipowered with eagerness, desire, or long- 
ing; — to palpitate or throb, as the heart, in terror, 
&c ; — V. t. To breathe foi-th quickly or in a laboured 
manner; to gasp out : — imp. & pp. panted; p 2 )r. 
panting. 

Pant, (pant) n. A quick breatliing ; a gasp ; — a violent 
palpitation of the heart. 

Pantalet, (pan'ta-Iet) n. [Diminutive of pantaloon.] 
One of the pair of loose drawers worn by children and 
women ; more generally, the lower part of such a gar- 
ment, coming below the knee, often made in a separate 
piece— chiefly in the plural. 

Pantaloon, (pan-ta-160n') n. [It. pantalone, a masked 
character in the Italian comedy, F. pantalon, W. 
panu, to cover, and talon, claw of a bird, limb.] A 
ridiculous character in the Italian comedy, and a 
buffoon in imntomimes ; — one of the long, loose cover- 
ings for the legs worn by males, reaching from the 
waist to the heel — used in the plural ; trousers. 
Pantechnicon, (pan-tek^ne-kon) n. [Q. pan, all, iechne, 
art.] A place where every species of industrial work- 
man ship is collected and exposed for sale. 

Pantheism, (pan'thS-izm) n. [G. pas, pan, all, and 
tkeos, god.J The philosophical or religious system 
which denies the existence of a personal God, and re- 
cc^tiises him only as identified with the constitution, 
processes, and operations of nature, and with every 
thing animate or inanimate that exists ; doctrine that 
God is in every thing, and that every thing is, not de- 
rivatively, butformativelyGod; hylozoism; spinozism. 
Pantheist, (pan'thg-ist) n. One who holds to pantheism. 
Panfheistio, (pau-the-istlk) a. Fertaiuing to, founded 
in, or leading to pantheism. 

Pantheon, (pan-the'on) n. [G. paniUeioa, of all gods, 
from pas, pan, all, and thma, a god.] A temple or 
magnificent edifice at Rome which was dedicated to 
all the gods ; — a work in which all the divinities wor- 
shipped by the people are treated of; — the whole body 
of divinities worsliipped by a people. 

Panther, (pau'th§r) n, [L. panther, G, pantMr.] A 
fleroe, dark-coloured variety of — 

the leopard, found in Asia and ' 

Africa the American tiger, a ; 
ferocious feline mammal of seve- ! 
xalsp^es, such as the catamount, 
cougar, and jaguar. 

Paa^, (panting) n. Rapid 
breaihitig; palpitation. Panther 

PaathWf With palpitation or rapid 

hreatuj^. 


Pantler, (pantl^r) n. [L. panU, bread.] The officer In 
a great family who has ^orge of the bread and the., 
mntiy. 

Pantoflc, (pan'tof-1) n. [Ger. pantqffel, F. pantoujie,] 


Pantoflc, (pan'tof-1) n. [Ger. pantojfel, F. pantoujie,] 
A slipjer for the foot. 

Pantograph, (pan'to-graf ) n. An instrument for copy- 
irig, reducing, or enlar^xig maps, 
charts, plans, &c. 

Pantographio, ( pan-to-giaf Ik ) a. 

Pertaining to a pantograph ; per- m \ 
formed by a pantograpli. # \ 

Pantolog^y, (pan-tol'o-je) n. [G.pas, A 

all, and logos, speech, discouiee.] a ^ 

A work of universal information. g \ 

Pantomime, (pan'td-niim) n. [L. f T r -r n 
puntomimns, G. pnntomimos, all- ^ 

imitating.] One who acts his part Pantograph, 
by gesticulation only, without speaking ; — a theatrical 
entertainment given in dumb sliow. 

Pantomimic, ( pan-to-mim'ik ) a. Pertaining to the 
pantomime ; representing characters and actions by 
dumb show. 

Pantry, (paii'tre) w. [L. pan w, bread.] An apartment 
or closet in which bread and other provisions are kept. 
Pap, (pap) n. [L. papilla.] A nipple of the breast; 
a teat. 

Pap, G^y-P) ’i* [D. pap, Ger. pappe, L, papa.] A soft 
fcMMl for infants, made with bread softened with water; 
hence, nourishment ; support. 

Pap, (pap) V, t. To feed with pap or soft food. 

Papa, (pa-pi') n. [L. papa, G, papas.] Father— a 
word used by children ;— also a spiritual father tlio 
pope. 

Papacy, (pi'pa-se) 71 . [L. papatia, from papa, a fixther, 
the pope.] The office and digriity of the pope ; pope- 
dom ;— the popes taken collectively ;— papal authority 
or jurisdiction; — the territorial dominions of the 

a e ; — ^tho clinrch of which the pope is the aoknow- 
jed head, with reference to its doctrines, principles, 
and practice ; Roman Catholicism. 

Papal, (pi'pal) a. Belonging to the pope of Rome; 
proceeding from the iiope ; popish ; — belonging to the 
territoiy or temporal dominions of the pope. 

Papalize, (pa'ijal-iz) v. t. To make papal : — v. i. To 
conform to jHipcry; — imp. & pp. papalized; pp7\ 


Papally, (pi'pal-le) adv. In a papal manner; popishly. 
Papaverous, (pa-pav'er-us) a. [L, papavereus, from 
papaver, the popjiy.J Resembling the poppy. 

Paper, (pa'per) n. [L. papypis, G. papuros, an 
Egyptian plant, from which a kind of paper was made. J 
The principal material used for writing and printing : 
a tliin flexible sheet produced by macerating linen or 
cotton rags in water, reducing them to a pulp, which 
is spread or rolled out, and then dried and pressed in 
the form of sheets ;~iilso a coarser Ikbric in which rags 
are mingled with straw, hemp, or various grasses, usm 
for wrapping or packing; — a sheet, leaf, or piece of such 
substance ; — a printed or written instrument ; a writ- 
ing ; — a newspaper; a journal ; — notes ; bills of ex- 
change ; bank-notes, and the like hangings printed 
or stamped for the walls of rooms. 

Paper, (pa'per) a. Made or consisting of paper thin ; 
slight ; — ^fictitious. 

Paper, (pa'pgr) v. t. To cover with mper to fold or 
inclose in paper:— imp. & pp. papered ; ppr. papering* 
Paper-boards, (pa'pgr-bordz) n. pi. Boaa:ds for the bind- 
ing of a book covered with paper externally^ as dis- 
tinguished from cloth or leather-boards. 

Paper-cutter, (pa'per-kut-gr) n. A thin blade of bone 
or ivory, used in folding and cutting paper. 
Paper-hangings, (pa'pgr-hang'ingz) n.pl. Paper orna- 
mented with coloured figures for covering the walls 
of rooms. . ^ 

Paper-mill, (pa'pgr-mil) n*. Mill op y nan uf a w ny wX 
-the making of paper. 
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Fap6r«mo»ey, (pa'pgr-mun-e) n. Bills and notes issued 
by government or banking corporations, tmd cii-culated 
us the TOpresentativo of gold and silver coin:— also 
colled paper eurnmy, 

Faper-musliu, (pa'p§r-muz-lin) n, Qlazed muslin used 
for lining and the like. 

Paper>v6lght, (pa'pgr-wat) n. A small weight used 
to prevent loose papers from being blown about or 
displaced. 

Papier-mache, (pap-ya-ma'sha) n. [F.] A substance 
made of pulp from rags or paper mixed with size or 
glue, and oast in a mould ; — also used adjectively to 
note articles made of the substance, as trays, salvors, 
portfolios, &c. 

rapilionaoeous, (pa-pil-yo-na'she-us) a. [L. papiHo, 
a butterfly.] Besembliiig the butterfly ; — having a 
wingBd corolla somewhat resembling a butterfly, as in 
the dIossouib of the bean and pea. 

Papilla, (j)a-piria) w. [L.] The paj) or nipjAe ; — one 
of the minute elevations of the surface of the skin, 
ton^e, &o. 

Papiiliuy, (pap'i]>)4r>e) a. Peitaining to or resembling 
the nipple or the papillm. 

Papillote, (pap'iMot) n. [F.J One of tlie small pieces 
of imper on whicli ladies roll up their hair ; curl- 
imper. [of the pope. 

Papist, (ptVpist) 7^. A Homan Catholic : an adherent 

Papistic, (pa-pist'ik) a. Adherent to the church of 
Home ; pertaining to popery ; popish. 

Papistry, (pa'pist-re) n. The doctrines and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome ; popery. 

Pappose, (pap-|)os') a. [L. pappus.] Downy, as the 
seeds of certain plants, such as thistles, dande- 
lions, &c. 

Pappus, (pap'pus) n. The hairy, feathery or membran- 
ous calyx of the individual florets in plants of the 
order Convpositce, as the dandelion, &c. 

Papyrus, (pa-pi'nis) n. [L., G. paparos.] A species 
of reed or flag from which the 
ancients made a material for 
writing upon ; — a manuscript 
written on pieces of the papyrus. 

Par, (par) n. [L. /xtr, equal.] 

Shite of equality ; the value ex- 
pressed on the face or in the 
words of a certificate of value, 
or other commercial paper ; — 
equality of condition or ciroum- 
stances. At par, tlie original!,: 
price of stocks, railway shares, 

Ac ; above par, at a premium ; 
and beU)w par, at a discount. Papyrus. 

Parable, (par'a-bl) ». [G. parabole, a placing beside 
or together, comparison.] A fable or allegorical re- 
lation of something real in L'fe or nature, f5rom which 
a moral is drawn for insti-uction. 

Parabola, (par-ab'6-la) n. [L. from G. parabol —so 
called because its axis is parallel to 
the side of the cone.] A curve, any 
point of wliich is equally distant 
hx>m a fixed point, called the focus, 
and a fixed straight line, called the 
directrix. 

Parabolic, (par a-bolTk) a. Expressed 
by parable or allegorical representa- 
tion ; — [Fixim parabola.] Having 
the form or nature of a parabola ; — 
generated by the revolution of a 
parabola. 

Parabolioally, (par-a-bol'ik-al-le) adv. 
parable ; — ^in the form of a paiubola. 

Paraoen^, (par-a-seu^trik) a. [G. para, beside, be- 
yond, and hentron, any shti^) point, the centre.] De> 
viating from circulaxity; changing the distance from 
a centre. 

(pnr-ak/rem-te) para, beside, 




Parabola. 

By way of 


beyond, and chronos, time.] An error in chronology, 
by which the date of an event is made latei* than 
it was in reality. 

Parachute, (iiara-shOdt) n. [F., from jparer, to ward 
off, guard, and chute, a fall.] A con- 
trivance somewhat in the form of an 
umbreUa, by moans of which ai^ 
thing may be sent down from a 
balloon without danger of too rapid 
motion. 

Paraclete, (par'a-kl6t) n. [G. pam- 
kletos, para, beside, and halein, to 
call.] One called to aitl or support ; 
an advocate ; specifically, the Con- Parachute, 
soler, Comforter, or Intercessor — the Holy Spirit. 
Paraorostio, (iiar-a-kros'tik) n. A poetical composition, 
in which the first verse contains in order all the letters 
which conimonco the remaining vei'ses of the i)oem. 
Parade, (par-ad') n. [F. parade, It. paraia, from L. 
parure, to prepare.] Show ; display ; ostentation ; 
— procession ; pompous train or assembly ; — military 
order; martial array tlie place where troops assemble 
for exercise, mounting guard, &c. ; — in /enemy, postiu’o 
of defence ; guard ; — a public walk. 

Parade, (par-ad') v. t. To show off ; to make a spec- 
tacle of ; — to assemble and array or marshal in mili- 
tary order ! — 1 \ i. To go aliout for show ; — to go 
about in military procession ; — to assemble, as troops 
' for inspection or exercise ; — imp. A pp. paraded ; 

' ppr. parading. 

I Paradigm, (par'a-dim) n. [L. paradiffma, G. para- 
' deiknmtai, to show by the side of.] An example; 
a motlel ; — an illustration or parable ; — in gi-aimuar, 
an example of a word, as a verb, noun, &o., conju- 
gated, declined, compared, Ac., in all its different 
forais of inflection. 

Paradigmatioal, (par-a-dig-mat'ik-al) a. Exemplary ; 
serving as a model or illustration. 

Paradise, (par'a-dls) n. [G. paradeUos, Skr. paraiUsa, 
H. pardis, Per. & A. firdaus, a pleasure-garden.] The 
garden of Eden ; — a place of bliss ; — heaven. 
Paradisiacal, (par-a-tle-sfak-al) a. Pertaining to Eden 
or paradise, or to a place of felicity. 

Paradox, (par'a-doks) n. [G. para, beside, against, and 
doxa, opinion.] A sentiment or proposition seemingly 
absurd or contradictory, yet true in fact; — an ap- 
parent contradiction of known principles; also, a con- 
tradiction of received opinions. 

Paradoxical, (par-a-doks'ik-al) a. Having the nature, 
of a paradox ; — ^inclined to tenets or notions contrary 
to received opinions. 

Paradoxically, ( par-a-doks'ik-al-lo ) adv. In a para- 
doxical manner. 

Paraffine, (jiar'a-fln) n. [L. parwtn, too little, and 
afiiiiis, akin.] A white, translucent substance, ob- 
tained from the distillation of the tar of beechwood. 
Paraffbie-oil, (par'a-fiu-oil) n. The oily matter which 
is given off in large quantity in the distillation of 
Boghead cannel -coal— much used for illuminating 
purposes. 

Paragoge, (par'a-g6-je) n. [G. para, beside, and agein, 
to lead.] The addition of a letter or a syllable to the 
end of a word, as withouten for without. 

Paragogic, (par-a-gojTk) a. Pertaining to or consti- 
tuting a paragoge. 

Paragon, (par'a-gon) n. [8p. paragon, from para con, 
in comparison with.] A model or pattern by way of 
distinction, implying superior excellence or perfbotion. 
Paragram, (par'a-gram) n. [G. paragrawma, from 
para, beyond, beside, and gramma, writing,] A play 
upon words; a pun. 

Paragraph, (par'a-grof) n. [G. paro.graphB, marginal 
note, from para, beside, and graphein, to write. I A 
distinct part of a writing or discourse ; a section or 
subdivision the character [ 1 ], used as a reference 
or to mark a division any portion or section of a 
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wriling or chapter which relates to a particular point, 
noted by the mark H], or more usually by a nmple 
Indentation of the first line ;~>henoe, a short passage ; 
a notice or brief remark, as in a newspaper. 
Paranaph, (pai'^a-graf) v. t. To make or write pa^ 
-firapha. 

Faragraphio, (par-a-grafik) a. Consisting of para- 
graphs or short divisions with breaks. 

Parallactio, (par-a-lak'tik) a, Pei*taiuing to the parallax 
of a hea veidy body. 

Parallax, (par'a-laks) n. [G. parallaxis, from pural- 
lagmn, to change or alter a little, to go aside, decline.] 
The difference between the position of a body fis seen 
from some point on the earth’s surface, and its posi- 
tion as seen from some otlier conventional point, as 
the earth’s centre or the sun. 

Parallel, (par'al-lel) a. [Q. yiaro, beside, and allildn, 
of one another.] Extended in the same direction, 
and in paii/s equally distant ; — having tlio same 
dh'ection or tcnde}icy ; — continuing a resemblance 
through many particulars ; like ; similar ; resem- 
bling. 

Parallel, (par'tiMel) n. A line which, throughout its 
whole extent, is equidistant from another line ; — 
one of the circles iipui a globe parallel to the equator, 
and used for marking the Itititude conformity c(iu- 
tiniied through many particulars or in all essential 
points ; resemblance ; likeness ; — a comparison made ; 
— counterpart a wide trench affoi-ding the besieging 
troops a free covered communication between their 
vanous batteries and approaches ; — a sign of reference 
[thus II J, used to direct attention to notes in the margin 
or at the foot of a page. 

Parallel, (par'aHel) v. t. To place in the same direc- 
tion, and at equal distance from another line or body: 
—to level ; to equalize ; — to resemble : to correspoTul 
to ; to be equal in any respect t,o liken : to com- 
pare:— i zap. dtp/), parallelled; ppn parallelling. 
Parallelism, (par'aMel-izm) n. State 
of being ]>arailel: comparison; resem- 
blance. 

Parallelogram, (jjar-al-lero-grara) n. 

(G. jtamllSlos, j^allol, and grammSf 
a ati'oke in writing, a lino.] A right- 
lined quadrilateral figure, whoso oj)- 
posite sides are iiarollo], and couse- Parallelogram, 
quently equal. 

Parallelepiped, (par-al-lel-o-jup'ed) n. [G. parallels, 
parallel, and epipedon, a plane sur- 
face.] A regular solid, the faces of 
wiiich are six parallelograms, the 
opposite ones being parallel and eciual 
to each other. 

Paralogism, ( par-al'o-jizm ) n. [O. 
para, beside, beyond, and logizes- PArallelopiped. 
thai, to reason.] A reasoning which is false in point 
of form, tliat is, which is contrary to logical rules 
or formulae. 

Paralogy, (par-al’5-jo) n. False reasoning. 

Paralysis, (par-al'o-sis) n. [G. para, beside, and luein, 
to loosen.] Tlie loss of voluntary motion, with or 
without that of sensation, in any part of the body ; 


Atic, 


^ [o, (par-a-litlk) o. Affected with paralysis or 
palsy : — inclined to paralysis. 

Paralytie, fpar-a-lit'ik) n. A person affected with palsy. 
Paralyse, (par’a-liz) v,t. To affect with paralysis or 
palsy ; to palsy ; to unnerve ; to destioy or impair 
. action and energy, l>odily or mental ; — imp, & pp. 
paralysed; ppr. paralyzing. 

Fanunountf (paria-mount) a. [Norm. F. peramont, 
firom per, par, and amont, upward, above.] Superior 
to all others : of highest laiik, dignity, consideration, 
or value 1 prindiial ; pre-eminent ; chief. 

Paramoimi, (par’a-moaut) n. The highest in rank 
or order; the chief. 


Panunountly, (par'a-mount-le) adv. In a paramount 
or superior manner or degree. 

Paramour, (par'a-inOdr) n. [F. par amour, by or with 
love.] A lover of either sex; a wooer or a mistress 
— formerly in a good sense, now only in a. bad one ; 
hence, a kept mistress ; a concubine ; a mistress. 
Paranj^ph, (par'a-nimf) n. [G. para, beside, near, 
and numphe, a bride.] A brideman or one who leads 
a bride to her mai'riage; — hence, one who countenances 
and supports another. 

Parapet, (par'a-jiet) n. [It. parapetto, from para and 
petto, chest, L. pectus, the breast.] A wall, rampart, 
or elevation of earth for covering soldiers from an 
enemy’s attack from the front ; a brezist-work ; — a 
breast-wall on the e<ige of a bridge, quay, Ac., to 
prevent people from falling over. 

Paraph, (par'af) ii. [Contracted from paragraphJ\ 
The flourish made by a pen under one’s signature, 
formerly used to provide against forgery. 
Paraphernalia, (ivsir-a-fcr-nJl'le-a) n. pf. [G. parapliema, 
that which a bride brings over and above her dower,] 
The articles wliich a wife brings with her .at her mar- 
riage ; goods of a wife beyoml lier dowry hence, 
appendages ; ornaments ; trapiJings, 

Paraphrase, (iMU-'a-frOz) n. [G. jmrajihrazein, to add 
to another's words.] A re-statenient of a text, or 
passage, expressing the meaning of the original in 
another form : a free translation into tlio same or 
.another language ; a loose or free version ; — a de- 
votiojml hymn or sacred song founded on some passage 
of Scripture. 

Paraphrase, (paria-frilz) r. t. To exiilain, interpret, or 
translate with latitude ; — to give a loose or ii'ee version 
or rendering ; — v. i. To inteiquot or explain .amply ; 
to coraiM)se a ^mraphrase : — imp. & pp. paraphrased; 
ppr. paraphrasing. 

Paraphrast, (par'a-fraat) n. One who paraphrases. 
Paraphrastic, (par-a-fr:ist'ik) a. Explaining or trans- 
lating in words more clejir and ample than those of 
the author ; not verbal or literal ; diffuse. 
Paraphrastically, (par-a-frast'ik-al-le) adv. In a para- 
phrastic manner. 

Paroquet, (piir'a-ket) n. A small species of parrot. 
Parasang, (par'a-sang) n. [G. parasagges, from Per. 
/arsawj/.] A Persian measure of lengtii, nearly equal 
to four English miles. 

Parasite, (imr'a-Bit) n. [G. parasitos, eating beside.] 

! A trencher friend ; a hanger on ; a depemient com- 
panion and flatterer ; a toady ; — a plant that grows 
and lives on another ; — an animal which lives on the 
body of some otlier animal, iis lice, <&c. 

Parasitic, (par-a-sit'ik) a. Of the nature of a parasite ; 
fawning ; wheedling ; — living on or deriving nourish- 
ment from some other living thing. 

Parasitioally, (imr-a-sit'ik-al-lo) adv. In a flattering or 
wheedling manner ; by dependence on another. 
Parasitism, (par'a-sit-izm) n. The condition, manners, 
or behaviour of a parasite. 

Parasol, (par'a-sol) n. [F. from pai'er, to ward off, and 
soleit, the sun.] A small umbrella used by ladies to 
defend their faces from the sun’s rays. 

Parathesis, (imr-ath'C-sis) n. The placing of two or 
more nouns in the same case; apposition;— the matter 
in printing contained within brackets. 

Parboil, (parOxiil) v. t. [F. parbouUler, from hrmiller, 
to boil.] To boil in part; to cook partially by boiling: 
— imp. & pp. parboiled ; ppr. parboUing. 

Parbuckle, (p^buk-1) n. Among seamen, a purchase 
formed of a single rope around any weighty body, as a 
spar or cask, by which it is lowers or hoisted. 
Parbuckle, (par buk-1) v. t. To hoist or lower by means 
of a parbuckle imp. A pp. parbuckled ; ppr. par- 
buckling. 

Parees, (pdr'sS) [L.] The Fates. 

Parcel, (pdr’sel) n, [F. paixelle, Ij. pfitrtieula, froth 
pan, Any mass or quantity ; a collection ; ^ 
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lot a bundle ; a package ; a packet a part ; a por- 
tion; apiece. 

Paroelt (par'sel) v. t. To divide and dietiibute by parts 
or portions;— to make up into a mass, imroel, or 
package m». & pp. parcelled ; parcelling. 
Faroel, (iwr'sel) a. ib adv. Part or lialf ; In port. 
Faroel-bo<^, (par'sel-boOk) n. A merchant's register- 
book of the desmtch of i)arcels also, a carrier's 
receipt-book for tne tJelivery of parcels. 

Parcener, ^par^s 6 -ngr) n. [P. jxiirfouiwcr, ft'om parQun^ 
part, portion, from L. a part.] A co-heir ; one of 
two or more persons to wliom an estate of inheritance 
descends jointly, and by whom it is held as one estate. 
Parch, (parch) v. t. [L. pemrescere, to grow very dry.] 
To burn the surface of ; to scorch ; — to shrivel with 
heat V. i. To bo scorched or suiierficially burnt ; to 
become very dry:— imp. <fe jn). parched; ppr. parching. 
Parohedness, (parch'ed-nos) oi. State of being scorche»l 
or dried to ap extreme degree. 

Parchment, (parch'ment) n. [F. parcJiemin, Sp. parchc, 
said to be from G. pcrffamenoa, belonging to I'orgaiuos, 
because first made or used there.] The skin of a sheep 
or goat prepared for writing on. 
para, (paid) n. [h. pardmt, G. jjardos.] The leopard ; 
in poetry ^ any spotted ijeast. 

Pardon, (par'dn) v. t. [F. pardminer^ It. perdonare, 
from L. per, through, thoroughly, and douare, to give, 
bestow.] To forgive wholly; to absolve from guilt, 
cornleinnation, or iiunishment ; — to remit a judicial 
sentence of condem nation and ]ienal consequences ; 

— to overlook, excuse, or forgive,^ as a fault, ofieiico, 
or crime: — imp. Si pp. pardoned; ppr. pardoning. 
Pardon, (par'dn) n. Forgiveness of an oft'onder or of 
on oflence ; — remission of a penalty; — absolution from 
a judicial sentence and its penal consequences ;— state 
of being forgiven ; — deed, warrant, or instrument 
conveying legal forgiveness. 

Pardonable, (par'dn -a-bl) a. Admitting of x>ardon; 
venial ; excusable. [pardonable. 

PardonablenesB, (par'dn-a-bl-nes) m. Quality of being 
Pardonably, (pai*'dn-a-ble) adv. In a maimer ailmitting 
of pardon. 

Pardoner, (par'dn -§r) n. One who forgives or absolves ; 

a person licensed to soil papal indulgences. 

Pare, (pilr) o. t. [F. purer, Ann. para, to dress, trim.] 
To cut or sliave off, as the suiHjrficial substance or ex- 
tremities of a thing to diminish by little and little : 
— imp. «fc pp. pared ; ppr. paring. 

Paregoric, (par-e-gor'ik) a. [G. paregorein, to console, 
soothe.] Mitigating : assuaging pain. 

Paregoric, (jMir-e-go^ik) n. A medicine that mitigates 
pain ; an anodyne. 

Parenchyma, (iiar-on'ke-ma) n. [G. para and egchein, 
to pour in.] The solid part of the interior of the 
viscera ; — the m.iss of a glandular or similar organ ; — 
the soft celluhir tissue of iilants ; the pith. 

Parent, (par'ent) n. [L. parens, from parcre, to bring 
forth, to beget] A father or mother .—Iioiice, that 
which produces ; — cause ; source ; origin ; producer ; 
creator. 

Parentage, (parient-uj) n. Descent from jMirents or 
ancestors ; parents or ancestors considered in their 
character or social position ; extraction ; birth. 
Parental, (pa-rent'al) a. Pei*taiiiing to juirents; — be- 
coming mirents ; tender ; affectionate. [manner. 
Parentally, (pa-rent'al-le) adv. In a tender or i>arental 
Paren^eeis, (pii-ren'the-sis) 71. [G. pai'u, beside, and 
eniithenai, to put in.] A word or sentence iusertetl by 
way of comment or explanation in the midst of another 
sentence— it is usually inclosed within curved lines, 
but sometimes within dashes ; — the sign of a paren- 
thesis, thus ( ). 

Paren^etio, (pa-ren-thet'ik) a. Pertaining to a paren- 
thesis: expr^ed in a parentliesis;-— using parentheses. 
ParentheUeally, (pa-ren-thet'ik-al-le) adv. In the form 
of a parentbe«s. 


A fABijAiaatmY 

Parer, (par'gr) n. One who or that which pares. 
Parhelion, (par-hS'le-on) 91. (G. pMxihelios, beside or 
near tlie sun.] A mock sun or meteor appeanng to 
the form of a bright light near the sun. 

Pariah, (pa're-a) «. [Hind. paMriyd.] One belonging 
to the lowest class in parts of India who have no 
caste ; hence, an outcast ; one rqjeoted and contemned,, 
by society. 

Parian, (pfi're-an) n. A native or an inhabitant 
Paros, an island in the .£geau Sea ; — a white marlMe ; 
—a fine quality of porcolain clay, used for maktog 
statuettes and the like. 

Parietal, (pa-ri'et-al) a. [L. paHetalis, fr'om paHei, 
■pariHis, a wjill.J Pertaining to a wall ; — itertaining 
to buildings or the care of them ; — pei-tnining to the 
bones which form the sides and upper part of the skull. 
Paring, (pur'iug) ?i. That which is •pared off a clip- 
ping, as of cloth the rind, as of fruit; — act or practice 
of cutting off the surface of gross-land for tillage. 
Parish, (par'ish) n. [L. parochia, from G. mra, 
iHiside, and oikos, a house.] The precinct or territoiial 
jurisdiction of a secular priest, as distinguished from 
a cathedral, conventual, or diocesan jurisdiction: — 
especiulhj, a territorial district and the inhabitants 
thereof, committed to the charge of one vicar or other 
Christian minister, who officiates in the church and 
has the euro of souls within its bounds. 

Parish, (pai-'isli) a. Of or relating to a parish ^—em- 
ployed in the ecclesiastical concerns of a parish 
maintained by the parish. 

Parish-clerk, (par'ish -kl ark) 7 i. A layman who leads 
the responses in the episcopal service. 

Parishioner, (pa-rish'un-gr) u. One who belongs to, or 
is connected with, a parish. 

Parish-officer, (par-i»h-of'e-B§r) 7 U An overseer or 
clmrchwardou. [Paris. 

Parisian, (par-iz'e-an) n. A native or inhabitant of 
PariayUabio, (par-e-sil-lab'ik) a. |L. pur, pains, equal, 
and sydatni, syllable.] Having the same number of 
syllables in all its inflections. 

Parity, (par'e-te) n. [L. pm'itas, from par, jm'is, 
equaL] Condition of being equal or equivalent; 
equality ; close correspondence ; analogy. 

Park, (park) «. [A.-S. pearnme, VV. paii'c, Ger. park. 

Go. hairgan, to save, keep.] A large tract of ground 
kept in its natural state for the preservation of game, 
for walking, riding, and the like; — a piece of giound, 
within a city or town, inclosed anrl kept for orna- 
ment and nicreation ;— tJje space in the rear of all 
army occupied by the artillery, ammunition waggons, 
pontoons, and materials of all kinds. 

Park, (l>ark) v. t. 'J'o inclose in a pork ; — to bring to- 
gether in a park or compact body ; — imp. pp, 
parked; ppr. parking. 

Parlance, (par'lans) n. [F. parler, to speak.] Con- 
vei'sation; discourse; talk; phrase; formofspi^h. 
Parley, (luiriJe) r. t. [P. parler, L. parabola, a sen- 
tence, a word. ] To confer with another on some point 
of mutual concern : to discuss orally ; hence, to oonfrnr 
with an enemy : — imp. & pp. parleyed ; pp 7 \ par- 
leying. 

Parley, (parTe) n. Mutual discourse or conyersation ; 
a conference between antagonists or enemies with a 
view to truce, i^eace, exchange of prisoners, &c. 
Parliament, (par'le-ment) 11. [F. paidement.] The 

grand l^islative assembly of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, viz., the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the commons ; — the legislature in some 
of the dependencies of the British crown, as in Canada; 

— ^the supreme council in Sweden. 

Parliamentarian, (p&r-le-ment-E're-an) n. One of thoa#^ ^ 
who adhered to the parliament in the time of Charles I. 
Parliamentary, (par-lo-ment'ar-e) a. Pertaining ta 
parliament; — eiutoted or done by parliament;— aeocoNt- 
ing to the establiahed rules and usages of logialaUfi 
bodi* 



Flttlirar, (pArtgr) iu (P. pariotr, from parler, to apeak.] 
A toom m a boose which the &tnify usually occupy 
for society and conversatin ; also, a reception-room for 
idsitors, Ac. ; — originally, a room in monasteries or con- 
Teuts, in which the inmates are permitted to meet and 
oonrene with friends or visitors. 
iPlumiMMUs, (p&r-nas'ns) n. A mountain in Greece sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, and famous also for the Cas- 
taiiati spring and the temple of Aik)11o. 

Firoehial, (]^-6'ke-al) cl [L. parochialis, from paro- 
chiaA Belonging or relating to a parish. 

Parodioal, (pa-rod'e-kal) a. Copying after the manner 
of parody. 

Parodist, (pario-dist) n. One who writes a parody. 
Parody, (par'd-de) n. [G. para, beside, and ode, a song.] 
A kind ot poetical composition, in which what is writ- 
ten on one subject is altered and applied to another by 
way of burlesque. 

Paurody, (par'd-de) v. t. To alter and apply to a purpose 
different from that of the original ; to burlesque in 
verse : — imp. A pp. parodied ; pjn'. parodying. 

Parole, frmr-aio w. fF. parole..} Oral declaration ; — 
word or honour; plighted faith: a promise to fulfil 


word of honour; plighted faith; a promise to fulfil 
certain stated condfitions ; especially, a promise given 
by a prisoner of war not to escape from or serve against 
his (Miptors until he is giroperly ransomed or exchanged ; 
—a kind of countersign given to officers of the guard, 
or soldiers on sentry duty. 

Parole, (par-dl') a. Given by word of mouth ; oral ; not 
written also parol 

Paronomasia, (par-d-nd-ma'ze-a) n. fG. para, beside, 
and onomazein, to name.] A play upon words ; pun- 
ning; a rhetorical figure in which words allied in sound 
are used antithetically, as “a friend in need is a friend 
indeed.*' 

ParonymouB, (pa-ron'e-mus) a. [G. para, beside, and 
moma, a iiame.] Having the same derivation ; ^lied 
grammatically ;— having a similar sound, but differ- 
ently written, and of different meaning, as Jutir and 
hare. 

Paroquet, (iiar'o-ket) n. [R peiroquet.} A small bird, 
allied to tno macaw, from which 
it differs in liaving the cheeks 
wholly feathered. y 

Parotid, (pa -rot 'id) a. Pertain- MI wm J/fi K 
ing to the parotid. Itl 

Parotid, (pa-rot'id) n. [G.para, 
beside, near, and oas, mos, the 
ear.] The salivary gland situated 
nearest the eai*. 

Paroxysm, (par'oks-izm) n. [G. 

^roxunein, to sharpen, irritate.] M 

The fit or attack of a disease th.at HR 

has decided remissions or inter- 
missions ; — hence, any sudden if 
and violent action ; convulsion ; '"'v * ^ 

fit. Paroquet. 

Paroxysmal, (par-oks-iz'mal) a. Marked by paroxysms; 

— ^pei^ining to or caused by a paroxysm or fits. 
Pazqueted, (pariket-ed) a. Formed of pieces of wood 
inlaid in small and differently coloured figures. 
Pafroetry, (pfirTcet-re) n. [F. parqueterie.} A si)ecios 
of Joinery consisting of inlaid work, generally of dif- 
feiwt colours, used especially for floors. 

Parr, (p&r) n. [Gael. A Ir. In'adan, a salmon.J A small 
roedes of river fish, by some supposed to be the sahuon 
fry, by othexB a spwies of trout. 

Paimoidal, (pAf-re-sid'al) n. Pertaining to parricide ;— 
eommittfrig parricide. 

Pamoida, (plr're-sid) n. [L. parricida, from pater, 
flatluBr, ana ccedere, to kill,] A person who murders his 
Ihther or mother ; — ^the murder of any one to whom 
reverence is due. 

Parrot, (pdriut) n» C®*. perroquet, probably from Pierrot, 
dimi^olutive df Pieire, Peter.] A olimbing bird of the 
gfiwa Peittaeue, of brilliant colour, having a*ilefby 


tonmie, and a short, hooked bUl, toothed above. Some 
of tne species are remarkable fqr their loquacity and 


power of imitating vocal sounds, especially uiose of the 
human voice ;— hence, a chatterer one who echoes or 
repeats the language or sentiments of another. 

Parrot, (ixiriut) v.i. To talk like a parrot; to repeat 
by rote, and without understanding. 

Parry, (par're) v. t. [F. parer, It. parare, Eng. pare.J 
To wai d off to prevent to avoid ; to shift off ; to 
evade ;— r. i. To ward off ; to put by or turn aside, aa 
a thrust or stroke ; to fence : — it7ip. A jpp. parried } 
ppr. parr3ring. 

Parse, (pars) v. t. [L. par«, a part.] To analyze and 
describe giammatically, as a sentence A pp, 

parsed ; parsing. 

Parsee, (^r-se') w. [Hind. A Per. pdrA, a Persian.] 
One of the Indian ^herents of the Zoroastriau or 
ancient Persian religion; a fire-worshipper; a Gueber. 
Parseeism, (parise-izm) n. The religion and customs of 
the Parsees. 

Parsimonious, (par-se-mo'ne-us) a. Sparing or saving 
in the use or expenditure of money ; frugal to excess; 
covetous; niggardly; miserly; penurious; saving. 
Parsimoniously, (par-sc-m6'ne-us-lo) adr. Sparingly ; 
covetously. 

Porsimoni'ousness, (par-se-mS'ne-us-nes) n. A mental 
disposition to spare expenditure and save or hoard 
money; — a frugal or economical spirit; — ^in a had sense, 
meanness or niggardliness in spirit or practice. 
Parsimony, (pai-'sc-mun-e) a. [L. from 

jHircere, to spare.] Closeness or sparingness in the 
expenditure *of money or means ; excessive economy— 
it implies something more than frugality, and some- 
thing less than niggardliness. 

Parsley, (pars'le) n. [G. petroselinon, rock-parsley.] A 
plant, the leaves of which are used in cookery, and the 
root as an aperient medicine. 

Parsnip, (pars'nip) [Ij. pastinum, caiTot, and napus, 
A.-S. mepc, turnip.] A plant, of which one species, the 
common parsnip, has a white, spindle-shap^ root, of 
a plejisant aromaitic flavour, much used for food ; the 
root itself : — also Parsnep, 

Parson, (iwir'sn) )i. [L. persona (sc. ecclesim), equivalent 
to clergyman.] The priest of a parish or jmrticular 
district church ;— one who has a ministerial charge or 
cure of souls ; — a clergyman. 

Parsonage, (par'sn-Dj) n. The house and glebe belong- 
ing to a parish or organized church in a particular 
district, and appropriated for the use of the minister ; 
— a manse. [Scot.] 

Part, (part) w. [L. pars, partis.] One of the iwrtions, 
equal or unequal, into which any thing is divided, or 
regarded as divided ; something less than a whole ; — 
piece ; fragment ; — a distinct portion ; particular ; — a 
constituent particle ; component ; in^*edient ; — an 
essential element; an organ; — a jiroportional quantity; 
a iiuTiiorical division; — share; lot; — conceni; interest; 
— side ; party ; faction share of labour or duty ; 
special or appropriated office or business ; — action ; 
conduct ; — one of the pieces of the score in vocal or 
instrumental liarmony, or that part of the liarmony 
which a voice or instrument has to execute in pro- 
ducing the harmony: — a character assigned to an in- 
dividual actor in a dramatic performance, and the 
words and action belonging to it ; — pi. Accomplish- 
ments ; qualities ; faculties ; talents quarters ; re- 
gions; districts. 

Part, (part) r. t. To divide ; to distribute ; to idiare ; 
to allot ;— to disunite ; to sunder ; — ^to stand between ; 
to inteiweno betwixt, as combatants ; — v. i. To be 
broken or divided into parts or pieces ; to go asunder; 
to take leave ;—to separate ; to leave : — imp. & pp, 
parted ; ppr. parting. 

Partake, (par-takO v.i. [From jmri and talw.] To 
take a part, porUon, or share in common with omen i 
to participate ;— to have something of the propertiesi 
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natufeo, oi office to be adMitted ;~*v. t. To have a 
part in ; to idaare imjp. pa^<dc ; pp, pairtaken ; ppr, 

3ljStfSk^fpdr-t&k'§r) n. One who has or takes a part ; 
a sharer t a participator—followed by of or in. 

Parterre, (par-taiO ^ [!*’•» 

earth, ground.] An ornamental and diversified ar- 
rangement of beds or plots in a flower-garden the 
j^t of a theatre. 

Parthenon, (jAi''the-non) n. A celebrated teinplo of 
Minerva at Athens, in Greece. 

Partial, (p&r'she-al) a. [L. pars, partis, a part.] Affect- 
ing a pai-t only ; not total or entire; — biased to one party; 
not indifferent ; — ^inclined to favour unreasonably. 
Partiality, (p4r-8he-al'e-te) n. The quality of being 
partial ; — ^undue bias toward one side, party, or view ; 
strong liking to, or inclination in favour of ; special 
fondness. 

Partially, (p&i/she-aMe) In part ; not totally 
with undue bias of mind to one party or side. 
Partibility, (pATt-e-bil^e-te)n. Susceptibility of division, 
partition, or severance. 

Partible, (part'e-bl) a. [L. partibilis, from to 

p^, divide.] Admitting of being parted or separated ; 
^visible ; 8epar<abie. [a imrtiiker. 

Participant, ^arrtis'e-pant) n. One who imrticipates ; 
Participate, ^ir-tis'e-pat) v.i. [L. jnfrticipare, from 
pars, a part, and caper c, to take.] To have a share in 
common with others ; to take a part : — imp. & pp. 
participated ; ppr. participating. 

Participation, (ijar-tis-e-pa'shun) n. Act or state of , 
sharing in common with others distribution ; divi- 1 
sion into shares. [with another. I 

Participator, (par-tis'e-pat-cr) n. One who i)artake8 
Participial, (pi’ir-te-sip'e-al) a. [L. jmrticipialis.} 
Having the nature and use of a partidple ; formed 
from a participle. [mjinner of a participle, 

Partioipially, (par-te-sip''e-al-le) adv. In the sense or 
Participle, (par'te-sip-l) w. I L. ^xirtici pmm, from jmrs, 
a part, and caperc, to take.] A vrord having the 
nature of an adjective, derived from a verb, and so 
called because it x>artakes of the x)roi)erties of a noun 
and of a verb, as having, making. 

Particle, (pax'te-kl) n. (L. particula, diminutive of 
pars, partis, a part.] A- minute part of matter ; mi 
atom ; a molec^e ; a grain ; — aiy^ very small part or 
portion ; jot ; tittle ; — in grammar, any part of speech 
that is not inflected. 

Particular, (pm-tik'u-ler) a. Relating to a part or 
portion of any thing, or to a single j)erson or thing ; 
single ; individual ; — noting iieculiar jiroperty or 
quality ; distinctive ; specific ; — noting extraordinary 
quality; special; odd; sin^ilar;— attentive to details; 
minute ; precise ; — nice in taste ; hard to please ; 
fastidious ; — appropriate ; jjeculiar ; especial. 
Particular, (par-tik'u-ler) n. A single point or circum- 
stance ; a distinct or minute jiart ; a detail ; — in- 
dividual state ; specialty. In particular, specially ; 
distinctly ; specifically. 

Particulamt, (par-tik'u-lar-ist) n. An advocate of the 
doctrine of particulai* redem jjtion ; — a baptist who 
advocates particularity or extreme restiiction in the 
communion of the church. Particular redemption, a 
theological dogma that the redemption or atonement 
of Christ has no leference or effect as regards man- 
kiijid generally, but only a special or particular 
efficacy for the elect. 

Partioiilarity, (p^u'-tik-u-lfir'e-te) n. Quality of being 
particular ; distinctiveness ; specialty ; minuteness in 
detail ; — individual characteristic ; . peculiarity ; — 
special circumstance ; minute detail ; particula ; — 
sometliing of special or private concern. 


particulazi : to enumerate in detail ; to specify ;• 


To be attentive to particulars or details & pji. 

particularixed; ppr, partioulariiflag. 

Particularly, (p^-tiku-lm-le) adv. In a partioulas 
manner ; distinctly ; singly ; with a specific reference, 
importance, or interest in an esiieoial manner. 
Parting, (p^'ing) a. Dividing ; sepaiating ;---<lapartr** 
ing ;— declining, as day ;— given at separation ; final 
farewell, as an embrace. [separation. 

Parting, (jArtlng) n. Act of dividing ; a division or 
Partisan, (xiairte-zau) n. [F., from parti, a pai’iy.j An 
adherent to a party or faction. 

Partisan, (pdr'te-zau) n. [F. peHuisane, flxmi psHnUer, 
to pierce.] A kind of halberd ; a truncheon ; a staff. 
Partisan, (jxurte-zan) a. Adherent to a party or fao« 
tioii ;— engaged in irregular waifare on outposts. 
Partisanship, Qiarite-zan-ship) n. State of being a 
partisaii ; adherence to a party. 

Partition, (iiar-tish'un) n. [L. Act of divid- 

ing, or state of being divided ; division ; separation ; 
distinction ;— separate part ; apartment ; — that which 
divides or Bejiarates ; specifcally, an interior wall 
dividing one part or apartment of a house, &c., from 
another ; also, the part or line whore sex>aratiou is 
made; — division of an estate, &c., into severalty. 
Partition, (par-tish'un) t. To divide into shares ;-~to 
divide into distinct x^iu^ts by ivalls : — »wp, & pp, 
partitioned ; ^ipr. partitioning. 

I Partitive, (par'te-tiv) n. A word expressing iiartition 
or denoting a part ; a distributive. 

Partitively, (par'te-tiv-le) adv. In a imrtitive manner; 
distributively. 

Partlet, (iMUtlet) n, [From ^ja?’[.] A ruff or collar for 
the neck ;- a ben. [degree. 

Partly, (part'lo) adv. In i)arb ; in some measure or 
Partner, (part'll cr) ». [From part.] A i>nrtaker; an 
associate; — an associate in any business or occupation; 
a mcmiier of a partnershiji ; — one who dances with 
another a husband or wife ; a consort colleague ; 
confederate ; companion. 

Partnership, (pMt'ngr-ship) n. State of being a partner; 
IMirticipation with another ; — association of two or 
more iiersons for the jmrpose of undertaking and 
prosecuting any business ; a firm or house joint 
interest or iirojierty in ; — a rule in arithmetic. 
Partridge, (par'trij) n. [O. Eng. partrich, h. perdix, 
G. perdue.] A native gjuue bird, 
of a gray colour mottled with 
brown, having naked feet, and 
usually found flying in coveys or 
broods. A variety with red legs 
is found in Guernsey, and in 
one form or anotlier it occurs 
throughout Europe, in Northern 
Africa, India, and China. 

Partridge-wood, (i)ar'trij-wo6d) n. Partridge. 

A variegated tropical wood much esteemed for cabinet 
work. 

Parturient, (par-tu're-ent) a. [L. parturiens, ppr. of 
parturire, to desire to bring forth.] Bringing forth 
or about to bring forth young. 

Parturition, (par-tu-rish'un) n. Act of bringing forth 
or being delivered of young ; delivery. 

Party, (pai’'te) n. [F. parti, from partir, L. partire, 
to divide.] A number of persons united in opinion, 
and aiming to influence or control the general action ; 
a faction ; side ; cause ; — a company invited ; a social 
assembly; dinner ; fete, &c. ; — a company set together 
on some duty ; — a small number of troo]^ despatch^^, 
upon some special service ; — one who takes a pai’t wii^ , 
otliers ; a partaker or participator one who tekaa 
part in a lawsuit as plaintiff or defendant ;— a sing^ 
person as distinct from or opposed to auochor;— hemie, 
a person ; an individual. 

Party, (^te) a. Of or belonging to a party or 
—in heraldry, parted or divided— used with refeiviiui|a 
to any division of a field or cbaige. 
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Farty>ooloiired, (pdr'te-kiil-§rd) a. Coloured, part by 
part, with different tints ; variegated. 

Party-sphitf (par'te-spir-it) n. The spirit tliat abets 
aHd inffuences a party. 

Parvenu, (pAriven-Oo) n. [P. properly pp. otparvmir, 
to attain to, to succeed,} An upstart ; one newly risen 
into notice. 

Parvis, (parivis) n. The area round a church ; a room 
over the church porch for a school, <S5C. 

Panritude, (p&i-'ve-tud) w. [L. parvus, small.] Little- 
ness; meanness. 

Paschal, (pasical) a. [L. paschaUs, from II. pesack, to 
pass over.] l*ertaining to the passover or to Easter. 
Pash, (pash) v, t. To strike ; to beat ; to bash. [8cot.] 
Pash, (pash) n. A blow ; a stioke. 

Pasha, (pa'sha) n. A Turkish viceroy, governor, or 
commander; abashaM'. 

Pashalio, (pa-sharik) v. The jurisdiction of a pasha. 
Pasque-flower, (pask'flow-cr) n. fF. pusque, Faster, and 
Eng. jffoww.] A plant of the genus Anemone, having 
lar^, purple flowers — it usually flowers a>)out Easter. 
Pasquin, (]^'kwin) ». A mutilated statue at Rome, 
so call^ from a cobbler w’ho was remarkable for his 
sneers and gibes, and near whose sho]) the statue was 
dug up. On this statue it has been customary to 
paste satiric paiwrs hence, a lamiwon ; a satire : a 
equib : — also Pasquil. [writing. 

Pasquinade, (poslcwin-Ed) n. A lami^oon or satirical 
Pass, (pas) V. i. [F. passer, It. jmssare, from L. passu s, 
step.] To go : to move ; to be transferred from one 
point, state, or condition to another to go by ; io 
move across or athwart ; — to go through ; to percolate; 
— to fade away; to vanish ; to bo lost ; to disappear 
hence, to depart from life ; to die to bo spent ; to 
elapse ;-^to be under trial or disci jjline ; to undergo ; — 
to happen; to occur;— hence, to bo enacted; to receive 
legislative sanction;- to be current; to circulate; — 
to gain reception ; — ^to bear inspection ; to do well 
enough; to answer ; — to go unheeded or neglected ; — 
to go beyond bounds ; to suriiass ; to be in excess ; — to 
make a lunge or pass, as in fencing ; to thrust ; — v. t. 
In transitive senses, to go by, beyond, over, through, 
or the like ; — ^to spend ; to live through ; hence, to 
undergo ; to sufler ; — to omit ; to make no note of ; to 
disregard; — to surimss ; to exceed; — to be carried 
through, as by a legislative or governing body; to be 
accept^ or ratified by ; — in causative senses, to cause 
to move or go ; to send ; to transfer or transmit ; to 
deliver; to make over; — to utter; to pronounce orally; 
— to accomplish ; to achieve ;— to give legal or oflScial 
sanction to ; to ratify; to enact ; — to give currency to; 
to circulate ; — hence, to i^ractise artfully ; to impose 
or palm on to approve of and mark .*is correct, as 
statement of accounts ; — to stand or undergo, as a 
trial or examination ; to undergo such successfully ; — 
to send through; to percolate; to strain; — to give 
entrance or admission to : — imp, & pp. passed ; pin\ 
j^sing. 

Pius, (pas) n. [L. passus, stop.] A passage ; a way; 
especially, a narrow and difficult way ;— a passport ; a 
ticket of free transit or free admission ; — a thrust ; a 
push ; — a movement of the hand over or along any 
thing ; — state of things ; condition ; conjuncture ; 
extreme case. 

Passable, fpasVbl) a. CaxMible of lieing passed, travelled, 
navigated, or the like ; — such as may lye suffered to 
pass : tolerable ; admissible ; moderate ;— pretty good; 
»ir. [tolerably. 

Passably, (pas'a-ble) adv. In a passable manner; 
Passage, (pu'aj) w. [P. from L. pawws.] Act of passing; 
motion of any kind from point to iwint ; journey, as 
by water, carriage, or the like ; travel way or course 
of transit ; road ; route a way of entrance or exit; 
room luding to other rooms ; vestibule a voyage, as 
of a passengerTn a ship right to sail as a passenger 
in a ship ; also, the price or £ure for sooh voyage the 


time taken to sail from port to port ; length of voyi^e ; 
— ^passing away; decay; — decease; death;— any im-tiou- 
lar event in a man’s career ; incident ; — occuiTeuce ; 
interlude part of a writing, document, book, &c. ; 
clause, sentence, or paragraph ; extiact a short por- 
tion of an air or other musical composition act of 
cariying through a legislative body; formal enactment; 
— an encounter ; a conibat. 

Passant, (pas'siing) a. Walking — term applied to any 
animal on a shield which apperars to walk leisurely. 
Pass-book, (pas'book) A book in which a trader 
enters articles bought on credit, and then sends it to 
the ptirchasor for his information. 

Passenger, (pas'en-jer) [O. Eng. passaffC}'.] A passer 
or passer-by; a traveller, especially by some established 
conveyance. 

Passer, (pas'er) 7i. One who passes ; a passenger. 
Passerine, (pas'er-in) a. (L. jjasserinus, from passer, a 
sparrow.] Fertai rung to sparrow’s, t>r to the order of 
birds to which sparrows belong. 

Passibiiity, (pas-e-bil'e-te) w. Quality of being passible; 
or of receiving impressions from external objects or 
agents : — aXso passibleness. 

Passible, (pas'e-bl) a. [Ji. passibilis, from jjassus, 
t<y suffer.] Suscejitible of feeling or suffering, or of 
impressions from external agents. [passingly. 

Passing, (pas'ing) adv. Exceedingly; excessively; sur- 
Passing-bell, (i^as'ing-bel) n. The bell that is rung at 
the hour of death to obtain prayers for the passing or 
flcpartiiig soul ; also, the boll that is rung while the 
body of the deceased i)orsou is being earned to 
interment. 

Passion, (pash'tin) n. [L. passio, from pati, passus, to 
suffer.] A suffering or enduring; — specifically, the 
suffering or crucifixion and death of the Saviour 
any condition of the soul in whicli it is conceived to 
be i>assive under the influence of the object; the 
capacity for emotion ; — bonce, stremg feeling promi)t- 
iiig to action ; specijicalbj, anger ; wrath ; — love ; 
anient affection ; fondness ; — eager desire ; controlling 
inclination ; — hence, the object of love, fondness, 
ardeitt inclination, or the like. 

Passionate, ( paslF un - at ) a. Easily moved to anger ; 
iniscible ; initable ; — moved by strong emotions or 
feelings; vehement ; ai’dent ; — exiu’cssiiig strong emo- 
tion ; animated ; enthusiastic. 

Passionately, (pash'uii-at-lo) adv. With strong feelings 
or emotions ; aixiently ; vehemently ; — keenly ; in- 
tensely angrily ; iniscibly ; violently. fsionate. 
Passionateness, (piish'un-at-nes) u. State of being pas- 
Passionist, (pfish'un-ist) n. A member of a leligious 
order, founded in Italy, 1737. [temjjer. 

Passionless, (pash'un-les) a. Void of passion ; of a calm 
Passion-week, (pash'un-wSk) n. The week immediately 
preceding the festival of Easter — so called Ijeuause in 
that week our Saviour’s passion took place. 

Passive, (i)a8'iv) a. [L. passivus, from pyati, passus, to 
suffer.] Suffering ; receiving impressions from exter- 
nal agency ; capable of being acted on or influenced ; 
— enduring ; unresisting ; submissive ; — quiescent ; 
patient; inert; inactive. 

Passively, (pas'iv-le) adc. In a passive manner; unre- 
sistingly ; — with a passive spirit or temper ; — without 
agency after the form of the passive or intransitive 
verb, [sive. 

Fassiveness, (pas'iv-nes) n. The quality of being pas- 
Fassivity, (pas-iv'e-te) ni. The tendency of a body to 
l>eraovere in a given state, either of motion or rest, till 
disturbed by ai\otlier body. 

Pass-key, (pas'ke) n. A master-key ; — a hitch key. 
Passover, (psis'd-vgr) n. [From pass and otv?’,] A feast 
of tbo Jews instituted to commemorate tlie time when 
God, smiting the first-born of the Egyptians, poMcd 
over the houses of the Israelites;— the sacrifioe offered! 
at the feast of the passover the paschal lomh * 
henoe, Christ 
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Ftstport, (passport) n. [F. ^aaseportf from to 

pass, and port, a iM}rt.] A document carried by neutral 
mer^ant vessels in time of war to certify their 
nationality, and protect them from belligeients ; also, 
a document given by the competent officer of a state, 
which permits the i^ersoii therein named to pass or 
travel from place to place by land or water ; a safe- 
conduct hence, that which enables one to pass with 
safety, certainty, or general acceptance. 

Pass-ticket, (pas'tik-et) n. A ticket of admission for 
money to a place of amusement, an exhibition, d:c. 
Pass-word, (pas'wtird) n. A Avord to be given befoi-e a 
person is allowed to pass ; a watch-word. 

Past, (past) a. Not present or future; gone by; elapsed; 
ended ; accomplished. 

Past, (past) prep. Beyond in place; further than; — 
beyond in time ; after ; behind ; — above in quantit^-^ ; 
more than; exceeding; — beyond care or influence; out 
of the reach or control of. 

Paste, (post) 71 . (L. pastus, pasture, food, from pasrere, 
to feed.] A soft composition, as of flour moistenril 
with water or milk ; — dough prepared for pies and the 
like ; — a fine kind of glass, used in making imihitious 
of precious stones or gems ; — a mineral siibstaj\ce in 
which other minerals are found embedded. 

Paste, (pilst) V. t. To unite or cement with paste ; to 
fhsteu with paste:— & pp. pasted; ppi-. pasting. 
Pasteboard, (past'bQrd) it. A stiff, thick kind of paper 
board, used for a j^oat variety tjf purposes. 

Pasteboard, (past'bdrd) a. Made of pastelwaixl. 

Pastel, (pas'tel) ??-. A coloured crayon; — ajdant 

affording a blue «lye; tho woad; also the colouring mat- 
ter obtained from* it. 

Pastern, (pas'tei'u) 7t. [F. ^jas/urovi.] The part of a 
horse’s leg between tlio fetlock joint and the hoof. 
Pastil, (pas'til) 71 . [L. panlUIvs.] A small cone made 

of aromatic substances to be burned for cleansing and 
scenting the air of a room ;— jiii aromatic or medicated 
lozenge: — also pastille. 

Pastime, (pas'tim) 71 . [From pass and time.} Tliat 
which amuses and serves to make time pass agi'eeably; 
amusement ; recreation ; diversion ; 8iK)rt ; play. 
Pastor, (pas'tor) n. [L. , from pascere, pastitm, to jkis- 
ture, to feed.] A shepherd ; — a minister of tho gos|)el 
having the charge of a church and congregation. 
Pastor^, (pas'tor-al) a. Pertaining to shepherds or to 
tho life of shepherds ; — relating to the care of souls, or 
to the pastor of a church. 

Pastoral, (i7a8'tor-al) n. A poem describing the life and 
manners of shepherds ; an idyl ; a bucolic. [iwistor. 
Pastorally, (pas'tor-al-le) tulv. In the manner of a 
Pastorate, (pas'tor-at) 71 . Oflico, state, or jurisdiction 
of a spiritusil j)a8tor. [imstorati^. 

Pastorship, (pas'tor-ship) 97 . Oflice or mnk of jvistor; 
Pastry, (pfis'tre) 71. Articles of food made, either wholly 
or chiefly, of paste, Jis pies, tarts, cake, arid the like, j 
Pastry-cook, (pas'tre-kook) n. One whose occupation j 
is to make and sell aid^icles of food made of paste. I 
Pasturable, (pas'tur-a-bl) a. Fit for i)asture ; Ciipable j 
of being i»aBtured. j 

Pasturage, (pa.s'tur-aj) w. The business of feeding or I 
grazing cattle ; — land appropriated to grazing grass | 
on which cattle feed. 

Pasture, (pas'tur) n. [L. pastura, from pascere, pas- j 
turn, to pasture, to feed,] Grass for the food of cattle; 
— ground covered with grass to be eaten on the spot by 
cattle, horses, &c. 

Pasture, (pas'tur) v. t. To feed on growing grass, or to 
supply ^ass for food ; — v. i. To take food by eating 
grass from the ground ; to graze -mp. «fe pp. pas- 
tured; pp7\ pasturing. 

Pasty, (pils'te) n. (From paste.'] A hash of venison 
or other animal flesh Inclosed in thick paste, and baked 
without a dish. 

Pasty, (pBs'te) a. Made of paste ; like or having the 
consistence of paste. 


Pat, (pat) a, [D. pat and pat] Fxaotly suitable either 
as to time, place, or purpose ; fit ; convenient. 

Pat, (iiat) adv. Precisely at the proper time ; season* 
ably; fitly. 

Pat, (pat) 91. A light, quick blow with the fingers or 
hand ;— a small mass which is beat into shape 1^ pats. 

Pat, (imt) r. t. [Ger. patschea, to strike. Norm. P. 

To strike gently with the fingers or hand ; to tap 
i»ip. & pp. patted; pp7\ patting. 

Patch, (pach) n. A piece of cloth sewed on a garment 
to repair it ; — ^a small piece of silk used to cover a de* 
feet on tho face or to heighten beauty ; — a small piece 
of ground ; a plot. 

Patch, (pach) v. t. fOer. patscJien.] To mend by sew- 
ing on a piece or pieces ;— to mend witii pieces ; to 
repair clumsily ; — to adorn, as the face, with a patoh ; 
— to put togetlier ill-assorted |>art8 ; to compose in a 
hasty, irregular, or botching way: — imp. & pp, 
patched; %)pr. patching. 

Patcher, (pach'gr) 77 . One who patches or botches. 

Patchouli, (pa-chdo'Ie) 91. An herb, from the essential 
oil of which a liighJy valuoil jTerfume is made. 

Patchwork, (i)tw;h'wurk) 9i. Work composed of pieces 
of various figures sowed together; hence, any thing put 
together of incongruous or ill-adapted mrts. 

Patchy, (pach'e) a. Full of or covered with patches ; 
abounding in patcjhes. 

Pate, (jiat) «. (Etymology uncertain perhaps Ir. 
bathu.s, San. patri^ top of a vessel.J The head; the top 
of tho heml. 

Patella, (pa-tel'lu) n. [L. a small pan, diminutive of 
patina.] Tho knee-pan or cap of the knee. 

Paten, (pat'en) 7i. (L. patina, patma.] Tlio plate or 
vessel on which the consecrated bread in tho eucharist 
is placed. 

Patent, (pat'ent) a. [E. pate7is, ppr. of patere, to be 
open.] Open; expanded; evident; manifest; public; 
appfirent ;— spreojling open to public perusal-HSuUd 
of a document conferring some right or privilege, as 
letters patent; — hence, ai)iJropriated by letters patent; 
restraimid from general use. 

Patent, (pat'ent) n. A grant from the crown, under 
tho gieat seal, conferring a title or other privilege ; — 
also, a similar deed securing to a ]>erson, fur a teim of 
years, tho exclusive right to an invention. 

Patent, (pat'ent) o. t. To secure the exclusive right of 
toaiTcrson, as an invention:— imp. & pp. patented; 
pp7\ patenting. 

Patentee, (pat-ent-GO 7i. One to whom a grant is made 
or a privilege secured by patent. 

Paternal, (pa-ter'iuil) a. (L. pateimus, from patei% a 
fathei-. j Fortalning toafather; fatherly; showing the 
disp(»sition of a father derived from a father ; here- 
ditary. 

Paternity, (i)a-ter'ne-to) n. The relation of a father to 
his offspring ; fathershix> ; fatherhood ; hence, oilgina- 
tion or authorship. 

Paternoster, (imt'cr-nos-ter) 9i. [L. Our Father.] Tlie 
Ijord’s Prayer ;-~the rosaiy used by Homan Catholics 
in tlieir devotion; also, every tenth bead in the rosaiy. 

Path, (path) n. [A.-H. pddh, Skr. patha, from path, to 
go.] A way, course, or track, on which any thing moves 
or has moved ; road ; route ; passage ‘t— -specifically, a 
narrow way beaten by the foot ; — course of action, con- 
duct, or procedure; — pi. Rules presciibed; iwecepts. 

Paretic, (pa-thet'ik) a. [G. pathetikoSf from patheiTi, 
to suffer.] Affecting or moving tho tender emotions, 
as pity or grief. 

Pathetic, (pa-thet'ik) n. Style or manner adapted^;^ 
awaken tender emotions and evoke pity, sorrow, i&o, 

Pathetically, (pa-thet'ik-al-le) adv. In a pathetic man- 
ner. fden. 

Pathless, (])ath ' les) a. Destitute of patlis ; untind- 

Patiiognoxny, ( pa-thog'n6-me ) 91. (G. pathos, passion* 
and gnoniS, judgment.) The science of tlie ugns by 
which human passions and sofihrings are iudioated. 



Pfttiiolofio, (pfttii-d-lcuj'ik) a. Pettai&ing to patliology 
or to di f g M W# . 

3Ns&olofittf (j^thol'd-jist) n. One 'who treats of patho* 
Ptt^diogy, (parthoro>Je) n* [G. pathos, a suffering, and 
le^ros, spMW, disoouise.] The doctrine of human suf> 
Haiings or diseases ; the science which treats of diseases 
in their nature, causes, and symptoms. 

(pfl'thos) n. [G. pathos, suffering, passion.] 
jbeep feeling ; strong emotion ; passionate ivarmth in 
n speaker or writer expression or utterance exciting 
emotion or intense feeling; especially, the power or 
quality of exciting tender emotions, as compassion, 
sympathy, regret, &c. 

Pathway, (path'wa) n. A patli : usually a narrow way 
to be pa^d on foot ; course or method of action. 
Patienoe, (pa'she'ens) n.. State or quality of suffering; 
calm or silent endurance of pain, trial, atlliction, or 
other evil bearing injuries, offences, or injustice 
without anger or revenge; long-suffering ; — quality 
of waiting long for justice or expected gt>od without 
murmuring or fretfulnoss ; — perseverance in labour or 
exertion ; constancy in spirit ; continuance in the path 
of duty;— eufferanoe; allowance; permission; — a native 
herb ; a kind of dock. 

Patient, (pa'she-ent) «. [L. patiena, pj}r. of pati, to suf- 
fer.] Suffering with meekness and submission; calmly 
submissive; — persevering; — expectant with calmness 
or without discontent ; not hasty. 

Patient, (pa'she-ent) n. A person or tiling that receives 
impressions from external agents; — a diseased person 
under medical treatment. 

Patiently, (pa'she-ent-le) adv. In a patient manner; 
with ocubrnness ; without undue haste or eagerness. 
Patnesa, (pat'nes) n. Fitness or ajipropriateness ; suit- 
ableness. 

Patoie, (pat-wa') n. [From 0. F. paoia, L. 2 >agenaia, 
^longing to the country, from pagua, tlie country.] 
An uncultivated idiom ; a provincial form of speech. 
Patriarch, (pa'tre-ark) w. [L. patriarcha, G. pater, 
&ther, and archos, a leader, chief.] The father and 
ruler of a family— -usually applied to heads of families 
in ancient history, especially in Biblical history;— a 
dignitary superior to the order of archbishops in the 
Greek or Eastern church. 

Patriarchal, (pa-tre-ark'al) a. Belonging or relating to 
patriarchs; possessed by patriarchs; — subject to a 


patriarch. 

Patriarchate, (pii'tre-ark-at) n. Office, dignitj', or juris- 
diction of a i^triarch ;— residence of u patriarch, j 

Patrician, (pa-trish'e-an) a. [L. patricius, from patrea, 
fathers or senators.] Pertaining or appropriate to a 
ix^rson of high birth ; senatorial ; noble. 

Patrician, (pa-trish'e-au) n. A poraoii of high birth ; a 
nobleman. 

Patricide, (pat're-sid) n. fL. pater, father, and ccedere, 
to kill.] The mm-der or murderer of a father. 

Patrimonial, (pat-re-mu'ne-al) a. Pertaining to a patri- 
mony ; inherited from ancestors, 

PatrimoniaHy, (pat-re-m6'ne-al-le) adv. By inheritance. 

Patrimony, (^t're-mun-e) n. [L. patrimonium, from 
p(ttei% father.] A right or estate inherited from one’s 
anoestorf^ f-na. church estate or revenue. 

Patriot, ^a'tre-ot) n. [G. patriStSa, a fellow-country- 
man.] One wlio loves liis countiy, and zealously sup- 

^ports and defends it and its interests. 

Patriot, (pa'tre-ot) a. Devoted to the welfai-e of one’s 
count^; patriotic. 

Patriotic, (pSftre-ot'ik) a. Full of patriotism; actuated 
by the love of one’s country. [love of cotmtry. 

Pi^otiam, <i^'tre-ot-izm) n. Quality of being patriotic; 

Patriatio, ^Mria'tik) a. [L. pater, genitive patris, a 
father.] Pertaining to the fathers of the Christian 
church. 

Patristics, (pft-tris'tiks) n. sing. The branch of Church 
history whic^ treats of the lives and doctrines of the 
eaiiy frithen. 


I Patrol, (pa-tr&lO n, A marching round of a guard in 
; the night, to watch and secure the safety of a camp or 
I other place the guard or persons who go the roun^ 
I for observation. 

Patrol, (pa-troT) v. i. [F. patrouiller, patouilUr, to 
' patrol.] To go the rounds in a camp or ganison ; to 
march about and observe what passes, as a guard 
' V. t. To pass round, os a sentiy >-im,p. & pp. patrolled ; 
ppr. patrolling. 

Patron, (pa'trun) n. [L. patronus, from pater, patris, 
a father.] Among the Romans, a master who had 
freed his slave, but retained some rights over him after 
his emancii^ation ; also, a man of distinction under 
whose protection another has placed himself hence, 
one who countenances, supports, or protects ; an advo- 
cate ; a defender ; — a guardian saint or aiigel one 
who has tlie gift and disposition of a benebce ; — one 
who lias the right of iirescntiiig to a vacant ministerial 
charge, [Scot. ] 

Patronage, (piVti nn-aj, pat'nm-ilj) «. Special counten- 
ance or support ; — ^guardianship, as of a saint; — right 
of presentation to a church or ecclesiastical benefice ; 
advowson. 

Patroness, (pa'trun-es) n. A female patron ; — a female 
guardian saint ; — a female who countenances or sup- 
ports a charitable institution, &c. ; — lady-pz'esident of 
a ball, public assembly. Arc. 

Patronize, (pa'trun -iz, pat'ruu-iz) v, t. To act as patron 
to ; to defend ; to protect, as a client ; — to favour ; to 
countenance, as a system or theory ; — to lend aid to ; 
to sup])ort ; to befriend, as a cause or undertaldng ; 
— to assume the air of a superior— in an unfavourable 
sense : — ivip. <fc patronized ; ppr. patronizing. 

Patronizer, (pa'trun-iz-gr) n. One who favoui-g, coun- 
tenances, or supports. . • [manner. 

Patronizingly, (pa'trun-iz-ing.ie) adv. In a patronizing 
Patronymic, (pat-r6-nim'ik) vi. [g. pater, father, and 
onoma, name.] A name derived from that of a pai’ent 
or ancestor. 

Patronymic, (pat-ro-nim'ik.) a. Derived from ances- 
tors, as a name; expressirjg the name of ancestors. 
Patten, (pat'en) n. [F. pa tin, a high-heeled shoe.] A 
clog of wood standing on J^ring of iron, worn to elevate 
the feet fiom the wet ; — or foot of a column. 
Fatter, (pat'er) v. i. [A frequentative of pat, to strike 
gently.] To strike, as dyops of water or hail falling in 
quick succession ; — to a noise, as the sound of 

the quick, short steps Lf many feet ;— to enunciate 
rapidly and glibly ;—v. U To cause to strike or beat in 
di-ops, as water ; to Bpattlgr ; to sprinkle to repeat in 
a muttering maimer, as ptayers & pp. pattered ; 

ppi\ pattering. ^ 

Patter, (pat'er) n, A quy^k succession of small sounds ; 
—a rapid, gli b utterai';^. [jr. patois.} The dialect of 


Pattern, (pat ern) n. [Ji\ patron, patron and pattern.] 
An original or model! proposed for imitation; an 
exemplar : — a specim^^n ■ a san)p]e ; an example ; — a 
shape cut out in pai/er to direct the cutting of cloth, 
&c., in tailors’ or milliners’ work;— figure or stylo of 
ornamental execution.^ 

Pattern, (pat/ern) v.t to make in imitation of some 
model ; to copy serve as an example to be fol- 
lowed :— imp. & patterned; ppr. patterning. 
Pattern- drawer, > (^pat'em-draw-er) n. Qno who draws 
and designs patt 'fng ' 

Patty, (pat'e) n. A little pie. 

Paucity, (paw's^t-e) n. [L. paucitas, from paueus, few, 
little. ] Few • j^gg . gmallness of number smallness of 
quantity; ^exiguity. 

Paid, (pp»,^^) n. An Italian coin ;— a pawl ; a detent. 
Pauhp« • (pawl'in) a. Pertaining to, derived from, or 
w^T^mhUng St. Paul or his writings. 

^*?5noh, (pansh) n. [h. pantex, panhets.} The belly 
nd its contents ; the abdomen ; also, the first and 
stoinac^ of a r um i n a nt quadruped. 
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Ponptf, (paVp^r) n. [L. paujper.J A poor person; 
apiciallyt one so indigent as to depend on charity for 
xnaintenanoe, or one supported by public provision, as 
the poor-law; 

pauperism, (paw'p^r-izm) n. Slate of being a pauper or 
destitute of the means of support; indigence; penury ; 
want. 

Pauperise, (paw'per-iz) v. t. To reduce to pauperism : 
-—imp. pp. pauperised ; ppr. pauperising. 

Pause, (paws) n. (L. pausa, G. pausis, from paxuin, to 
make to cease, to cease.] A temporary stop oV rest; 
cessation; — suspense; hesitation ; — a inai-k of cessa- 
tion or intermission of the voice ; a ])oint a break 
in writing; paragraph; — a character, thus C^T^], 
placed over a note or rest, to indicate that the tone or 
the silence is to be prolonged beyond the regular time ; 
a hold. 

Pause, (paws) v. i. To make a short stop ; to cease for 
a time; — to be intermitted ; stop; stay; delay; tan*y; 
hesitate; demur; — imp. & pp. paused; ppr. pausing. 
Pauainaly, (pawz'ing-le) adv. With pauses ; by brejika 
Pave, (piiv) V. t. (P. paver, L. pavire, to strike, Ijeat 
down.] To Jay or cover with stone or brick ; — to pre- 
pare the way for ; to facilitate the introduction of : — 
imp. 61 pp. paved ; ppr. paving. 

Pavement, (pav'ment) n. A floor or covering of solid 
material, lai<l so as to make a hard and convenient 
passage ; — the footpath laid with flags of stone or 
asphalt on each side of a street. 

Paver, (pav'er) n. One who lays stones for a floor ; one 
who lays flags for pavements ; one who makes or re- 
pairs roads and streets also pavier, pavior. 

Paidlicn, (pa-vil'ynn) Ji. [F. pavUlou. L. pavillo, a 
butterfly, a tent.] A temporary movable habitation ; 
a tent ; — a kind of building or turret, usually insulated 
and having a roof which is sometinies square and 
sometimes in the form of a dome ; — a tent raised on 
posts. 

Pavilion, (pa-vil'yun) v.t. To furnish or cover with 
tents or pavilions: — imp, & pp. pavilioned; p;?)*. 
pavilioning. 

Paving, (pav'ing) «. Pavement ; a floor of stones or 
bricks the construction of streets or highways. 

Pave, (pii'vh) n. [L.] The peacock ; — a southern con- 
' stellation consisting of fourteen stars; — a sx^ecies of 
marine fish. 

PavonidsB, (parvon'id-a) n. pi. A genus of rasorial birds, 
having bright, showy plumage, of which the peacock 
is the type. 

Pavonine, (pa'v5-nm) a. fL. pavoninus, from paro, 
peacock.] Belonging to the i)eacock ; resembling the 
tail of a peacock ; iridescent. 

Paw, (paw) n. [W. pawen, allied to P. poe.] The foot 
of beasts of prey having claws; — the hand — in contempt. 
Paw, (l>aw) V. i. To scrape with the fore foot v. t. 
To handle with the paws ; hence, to liandlo awkwartlly 
or coarsely; — to aompe with tho fore foot : — ivip. & pp. 
pawed ; ppr. pawing, (manner. 

PawkBy, (iw»wk'e-le) adx\ In a pawky, arch, or cunning 
Pawkiness, (mwk'e-nes) 7j^. Cunning; archness. 
Pawky, (pawk'e) a. fA.-S. paecan, to deceive.] Cun- 
ning ; artful ; sly ; arch. 

Pawl, (jmwl) n. [W. paid, a i)ole, a stake.] A short, 
movable bar to check the backward revolution of a 
wheel, windlass, Ac. ; a catch, click, detent, or racket. 
Pawn, (pawn) n. [F. pan, pledge, jvssnrance, Icel. 
pantr, L. pignus,] Goods, chattels, or money deposited 
as security for paymeiit of money bon-owed ; — a i)ledge 
for the fulfilment of a promise. 

Pawn, (pawn) n. (F, peon, a walker, from L. pf«, 
pedis, foot.] A common man or piece of the lowest 
rank in chess. 

Pawn, (pawn) v. t. To deposit in pledge, or as security 
for the payment of money borrowed to pledge for 
the fulfilment of a promise; to stake; to wager imp, 
dcpp. pawned; ppr. pawning. 


Pawnbroker, (mwii-brdk'er) ti. One who lends money 
on pledM or the deposit of goods. 

Pawnbroiting, (pawn^br5k-ing) h. The business of a 
pawnbroker. {as security. 

Pawnee, (pawn-g') n. One to whom a pawn is deli ver^ 
Pawner, (pawn'gr) n. One who pawns or deposits a 
pledge for the payment of borrowed money, 
raatwan, (paks^aks) n. [Ger. haarwachs, the sinewy, 
extremity of the muscles.] A strong, stiff, cartilage 
running along the sides of a large quadruped to th# 
middle of the back, as in an ox or horse. 

Pay, (pa) r. t. [F. paier, It. pagare, L. pacare, to 
Xxicify, appeiuse, h-om pax, pads, xieace.] To disoharge 
one’s obligations to ; to make due return to ; to eom<* 
l^ensato ; to requite ; — hence, to retort or revenge 
ux)on ; to xninish ; to beat ; — to discharge, as a debt or 
obligation, by giving or doing that whii^ is due ; to 
render duly ; — to cover, as the bottom of a vessel, a 
seam, a mast, yard, and tlie like, with a composition 
of tallow, resin, Ac. ; to bream r. i. To recompense; 
to make payment or requital ; hence, to be remunera- 
tive or X)rofltable : — vnp. A pp, paid ; ppr. paying. 
Pay, (x)a) 7 t. An equivalent given for money due, goods 
purchased, or services x>erformed ; compensation ; re- 
comx)en8e ; hire; wages ; salary; — stipend jmid to mili- 
tary or naval officers, calle<l full pay to such as are in 
active service, and half pay to those who have retired 
or are unemployed. (to be x)aid ; justly due. 

Payable, (pa^a-bl) a. Capable of being paid ; suitable 
Pay-day, (i)jVda) n. The day on which wages or money 
is stipulated to be paid ; hence, a day of reckoning or 
retribution. 

Payee, (i)a-o') n. Tho iMjrson i»amed in a bill or note 
to whom, or to whoso order, tho amount is promised 
or directed to be paid. 

Payer, (PiV^r) n. One who pays ; tho person on whom 
a bill of oxcliange is drawn, and who is directed to pay 
the mojiey to the holder.- 

Paymaster, (i^a'inas-tgr) n. One appointed to make 
X)aymont8 one from whom wages or reward is re- 
coivofl ; — specifically an officer entrusted by govern- 
ment with money to pay the ofllcers and men of a 
rngiment. 

Payment, (payment) n. Act of paying : dischai'ge of a 
debt; — that which is paid ; re(5om]>on8o; requital; re- 
ward ; — chastisement ; sound beating. 

Pay-office, (piVof-is) »j. A government ofiico where pay- 
ment is mode of ]>ublio debts, official salaries, Ac., and 
where money is issued to paymosteis in tho army aiid 
pursers inthe navy for tho payment of the forces. 
Pay-roll, (])r 4 'i ol) 7 i. A list of persons entitled to pay- 
ment, with the sums which are to be paid to them 
also Pap-bill. 

Pea, (x>e) 74. [A.-S. pisa, L. piaurti,] A leguminous 
plant and its fruit, of many varieties, much cultivated 
for focal ; — pi. Peas, for two or more seeds, peass, for 
an indefinite quantity. 

Peace, (pcs) «. (L. pnx, pads, A. -8. pais.'l A state of 
quiet or tranquillity ; calm ; rex> 08 e freedom from 
war : exemption from or cessation of hostilities ob- 
sence of civil dJsturbiUice ; — quietness of mind or con- 
science ; tranquillity;— a state of reconciliation ; har- 
mony; concord; — in Scripture, reconciliation to God; 
state of gi-ace ;— rest in God ; quietness and content- 
ment of the soul ; heavenly rest ; Christ, tks the means 
of reconciliation. 

Peaceable, (pes'a-bl) a. Free from war, tumult, public 
commotion, or i)rivate feud or quarrri ; — disposed to 
peace ; pacific ;— quiet ; undistmbed ; not agitated or 
excited ; — not violent or unnatural. 

Peaceableness, (pes'a-bl-nes) n. The state of hij^w 
I peaceable; quietness; disporition to peace. [quil^. 
Peaceably, (pSsVblo) adv. In a peaceable manner; 
Peaoebresker, (pes'brOk-^r) n. A iTei-son who disturbs 
the public peace; one who disturbs the peace of fcodltes 
or ueighboxirs. 




Peaceful, (p€sY661) a. Poeseening peace; not disturbed 
by war, tumult, or coxomotion :>-pacific ; mild ; still ; 
undisturbed. [quietly ; gently. 

Peacefully, (pesYdOMe) adv. In a peaceful manner; 
Peacefulness, (pes'fddl-nes) ». The quality or condition 
of being peaodUl ; quiet. 

PeacemsJKb, (p$B'm&k<er) n. One who makes peace by 


benefits received. 

Peaoe*ofBloer, (pSs'of-is-gr) u. A civil officer whose duty 
it is to preserve the public peace. 

Peach, (p6ch) n. [F. peche^ L. Persicnm (sc. malum), a 
Persian wple. j A tree and its fniit, of many varieties. 
Peach, (pwh) V. i. To turn informer ; to betray one’s 
accomplice. [colour of the peach blossom. 

Peach-colour, (pCch'kul-gr) n. The beautiful pale-rcd 
Peaohiok, (pe'chik) 9i. The chicken or yoiiiig of the 
peacock. 

Peachy, (pSoh'e) a. Like or containing peaches. 
Peacock, (peTrok) n. [A.-S. pdwo, L. pavo.] The male 
of a gallmaqeous fowl, about the 
sise of the turkey. The rump 
feathers are long, capable of ])ei ng 
erected, and marked with a black 
spot, around which brilliant 
metallic colours are arranged. 

Peahen, (ptVhen) u. The hen or 
female of the i)eacock. 

Pea-jaoket, (pe’jak-et) u. A thick 
woollen jacket worn by seamen, 

&c. 

PMk, (pSk) n. [A.-S. peac, W. 
pig.\ A ]^int; the end of any 
thing that terminates in a point : 
tptc^ally, the sharp top of a hill Peacock, 

or mountain ; — the upper, outer corner of a sjiil which 
is extended by a gaff or yard ; also the extremity of the 
yard or gaff. 

Peak, (pSk) r. t. To raise a gaff or yard obliquely to 
the mast w. i. To look sickly or thin ; to pine ; — to 
cut a mean figure ; to sneak ; — imp. h pp. peaked ; 
vpr. pesJdngf 

Peakish, (pek'ish) a. Denoting or belonging to a hilly 
situation ; situated on a peak; — having thin and sharx) 
features ; sickly-lookiiig. 

Peal, (pel) n. [An abbreviation of F. appd, a call, 
appeal, ruffle of a drum, L. appellore.] A loud sound, 
or a succession of loud sounds, ns of bells, thunder, 
cannon, Ac. .•—a set of bells tuned to each other ; also, 
the changes rung upon a set of hells. 

Peal, (pel) v.i. To utter loud and solemn sounds; 
— V. t. To ring or sound loudly ; to celebrate ; — to 
assail with noise ; to deave [Scot.] : — ini}). A 


pealed ; ppr. pealing. 

Pcan, (^'an) n. [L. paean, G. paitw.] A song of praise 
and triumph. 

Pear, (par) n. [A.-S. pent, F. iwire, D. peer, L. pimm.] 
A tree of the genus Pi/rue, of many vai’ieties, some of 
which produce delicious fruit. 

Pearl, (i)erl) w. [A-S. pearl, F. j^erk.] A white, bartl, 
smooth, lustrous substance, usually roundish, found 
inside the shells of several siiecies of molluscs, xiarti- 
GUlarly the pearl oyster ; — lienee, something very i>re- 
dous ; a jewel something round and clear, us a drop 
of water or dew;— a variety of printing tyi>e, in size 
between ruby and diamond. 

(P«axl t3rpe.) 

Pearl, ^rl) v. t. To set in or adorn with xmrls 
V. i. ^ resemble pearls. 

Pcarlash, (pgrFash) n. A somewhat impure oarlionate 
of potaasA, obtained by calcining wood. 

Pesrl-Wlcy, (pgrrhOr-le) n. Common barley reduced 
to small louna grains similar to pearls. 

pearl-diver, ^rl-fflv'gr) w, One who dives for pearls. 


Pearl-fishery, (perl-fish'gr-e) n. Ground where pearl 
oysters are dived for ; — business of diving for pearls. 
Pearl-oyster, (perlbys-tgr) n. The oyster which yields 
X^arls. 

Pearl-powder, (perl'pow-dgr) n. A xjowder made from 
nitiate of bismuth, and sometimes used os a cosmetic; 
IMjarl-white. [pearls ;~re8embling x>earls. 

Pearly, (i)erl'e) a. Containing pearls; abounding with 
Peasant, (pez/ant) n. [F. paymn, from L. paguSf the 
coufttry.] One whose budness is rural labour ; eape-’ 
dally, one of the lowest class of tillers of the soil in 
European cuiintries ; rustic ; swain ; hind. 

Peasantry, (pez'ant-re) n. The lowest class of tillers 
of the soil ; labourers ; i)easants ; rustics. [pea. 

Peasood, (pez'kod) n. The iegume or pericarp of the 
Pease, (x>ez) n. pi. Peas collectively, or used to denote 
food made from x>eas. 

Peat, (x)et) n. [Allied to A.-S. pitt, Eng. pit.} A sub- 
stance consisting of roots nn<l fibres in various stages 
of decomposition — when driotl, it is often used for fuel. 
Peat-moss, (pCt'nms) 'u. T’he vegetables which, when 
decomtx.)8cd, become iieat ; — a fen producing peat. 
Peaty, (pot'o) a. Comxiosed of peat ; resembling peat. 
Peba, (pO'bii) v. A kind of armadillo found in various 
parts of South America. 

Pebble, (pebl) n. [A.-S. jmbol, 

Icel. popidt, a ball.] A small, 
roundish stone; a stone worn and 
rounded by the action of water: — 
j ti-ansparent and colourless rock- 

j Pebbly, (pobTe)o. Pull of pebbles; 

\ abounding with pebbles. Peba. 

Peccability, (pek-a-bil'e-te) n. State or quality of being 
I ; liability to sin. 

I Peccable, (i)ek'a-bl) a. [L. peccare, to sin.] Liable to 
' sin or transgress the divine law. 

Peccadillo, (pok-a-dil'16) n. [8p. pecadillo, L. peccatum, 
a sin, from peccare, to sin. ] A slight trespass or offence ; 
a petty crime or fault. [or sinful ; — offence. 

Peccancy (jKjk'an-se) n. The quality of being peccant 
Peccant, (iwk'ant) a, [L. peccana, ppr. of ‘peccare, to 
I sin.] Sinning; criminal; — morbid; cornuit; not 
I healthy. 

Peocantiy, (pek'ant-le) adv. Sinfully ; transgressingly. 
Peccary, (i)ek'ar-e) n [The South American name.] A 
pachyderm about the size ajul shape of a small hog, 
but having a wliite ring around the neck. 

Peck, (pek) n. [Probably a modificati on of pocA:.] The 
foiudih part of a bnshel; a dry measure of eight qiiarts; 
— ^heiico, a groat deal, as to be in a of ti-oubles. 
Peck, (i)ek) v. t. [It. beccare, F. becquefer, Ger. picArcjt.] 
To strike with the beak ; — to strike with small and re- 
I>eated blows ; — to delve or dig with any thing pointed, 
as with a pick-axe to pick up with the beak r. i. 
To make strokes with the beak or something like a 
beak: — imp. App. pecked; 2>pi’’ pecking. (pecker. 
Pecker, (jjek'er) n. One who or that which }>ecks; wood- 
Peokigh, (pek'ish) a. Inclined to iieck, as a bird hun- 
gry ; having a desire to eat ; — disposed to find fault, 
Peoten, (xHJk'ten) n. [1a a comb.] A genus <if marine 
bivalves of the genus Ostraceee, with longitudinal lines 
or ribs on the exterior ; clam ; scallox), Ac. ; — also, a 
vascular membrane on the eyes of most birds. 

Peotinal, (pek'tin-al) a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
comb. 

Peotinal, (pek'tin-al) n. [L. pecten, a comb, from pee- 
tere, to comb, G. yi^l^^kin.} A fish whose bones resemble 
the teeth of a comb. 

Pectinate, (i>ek'tiu-at) a. [L. peetinatus, from peetm, 
comb.] Having resemblance to the teeth of a comb, 
Pectoral, (pek'tor-al) a. [L. pectoralU, from peefus, 
pectoris, the breast.] Pertaining to the breast; — relat- 
ing to diseases of the chest. 

Pectoral, (pek'tor-al) n. A breastplate; especially, a 
sacerdotal vestment worn by the Jewish high priest ;— 
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a pectoral fin ; — a medicine adapted to cure or relieve 
complaints of the breast and lungs. 

Peotoriloqu7» (pek-td-ril'6-kwe) n. [L. pectus^ the 
breast, and loqui, to speak.] The distinct articulation 
of the sounds of a patient’s voice heard on applying 
the ear to the chest in auscultatioTi. 

Peculate, (pek'il-liit) r, i. [L. pecidarit 2 }€culatu 8 f from 
peeulium, private property.] To steal public moneys 
committed to one’s care ; to embezzle ; to steal i—imp. 
&PP. peculated; ppr. peculating. 

Peoulauon, (pek-u-hVshun) n. Act or practice of pecu- 
lating ; embezzlement of public money or goods. 
Peculator, (pek'u-lat-er) n. One who peculate.^ or de- 
frauds tho public. 

Peculiar, (po-kulo-ar) ft. [L. pccuUar'nty fi*om pccu/iuw, 
private property.] Belonging solely or especially to an 
individual ; not general ; apiiropriato ;-~imrticular ; 
individual; special singular ; odd. 

Peculiar, (p5-ku'le-ar) a. Exclusive property; ])rivate 
right or authority; — in Enythk canoti lo a particular 
parish or church having jurisdiction. 

Peculiarity, (pu-ku-le-aj*'e-te) n. Quality of being 
peculiar ; approj>riateriess ; specialty ; — that which is 
peculiar ; individuality ; particuhirity. 

Peouliajrize, (pe-kii'le-ar-Iz) v. t. To appropriate ; to 
make peculiar & pp. peouliarized ; ppr. pecu- 

liarizing. 

Peculiarly, (po-kule-ar-le) adv. In a peculiar manner; 

particularly ; singularly ; unusually ; e 8 J)eciall 3 ^ 
Pecuniary, (pC-ku'ne-ar-e) «, IL. pfcuvmriiu^ from 
peouniUj money, property in cattle, from pecuit, cattle.] 
Relating to money or to wealth or proi»orty ; — consist- 
ing of money. [teacher (»f children. 

Pedagogic, (ped-a-goj'ik) a. Suiting or belonging to a 
Pedagogue, (ped'a-gog) n. [L. pcaduyoyas^ O. pai.% 
paiaos, a boy, and ayein, to lead, guide.] A teaclier 
of children ; a schoolmaster ; — one wlio by teaching 
has Iwcomo formal, positive, or pedantic in his habits. 
Pedal, (ped'al) a. [L. pedaUs^ from pen, pedis, foot.] 
Pertaining to a foot. 

Pedal, (ped'al) n. A contrivance to inodify tho tone or 
swell of a musical instrument, as the piano-forte, 
harp, or organ; — also, one of the largest org.an-stoi)8 
played on by tho foot. 

Pedant, (ped'ant) «. [It. pedante, originally a peda- 
gogue, contracted from pedayoyautc.] One who makes ! 
a display of learning ; a pretender to superior know- 
ledge ; one addicted to tho use of learned words and 
formal phrases. 

Pedantic, (pS-dant'ik) a. Suiting, belonging to, or 
resembling a pedaTit ; ostentatious of learning. 
Pedantically, (pe-dant'ik-al-le) adv. In a i)edaiitical 
manner. 

Pedantry, (ped'ant-re) n. Vain ostentation of leani- ' 
ing or of knowledge of any kind adoption of a for- ! 
mal style of speech ; use of learned words ; mode of ! 
thought and phraseology unsuitable to the place or 
audience. 

Peddle, (ped'l) v. i. [A modification of pffddle, diminu- 
tive of pad, to go. ] To go from place to jilaco or from 
house to house and retail goixls ; to hawk ; — to be busy 
about trifles ; — v. t. To retail by carrying around from 
customer to customer ; to liawk : — imp. & pp. peddled; 
ppr. peddling. 

Pedestal, (ped'es-tal) n. [L. pes, pedis, foot, and Ger. 
ital, station, place.] The base or foot of a column, 
statue, vase, lamp, or the like. 

Pedestrian, (pe-des'tre-an) a. [L. pedestrls.^ Going on 
foot ; performed on foot. [neys on foot. 

Pedestnan, (p^-des'tre-an) n. One who walks or jour- 
Pedestrianism, (pe-de8'tre*an-izm) n. The act or prac- 
tice of a pedestrian ; walking ; going on foot ; art or 
practice of walking or running a race, or for a wager. 
Pedicel, (ped'e-sel) n. [L. pedicalus, diminutive of 
pes, pedis, a foot.] The stalk that supports one flower 
only, when there are several on a j)eduncle. 
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j Pediculous, (ped-ik'u-lua) a. pj. pediculaHs.\ Lousy; 
having the lousy distemper -also pedicular. 

Pedioulus, (ped-ik^u-lus) n. [L.] A genus of apterous 
I insects, mostly parasitic, of which there are many 
varieties. 

Pedigree, (ped'e-grS) n. [Contracted from F. par 
dry res, by degrees. ] Line of ancestors ; descent; lineage : 
genealogy ; register of a lino of ancestors. 

Pediment, (ped'o-mont) ». [U pc.-?, pedis, a foot.] Tho 
triangular or arched ornamen- ■ 
bil facing of a portico, or a similar 
decoration over doors, windows, 

Pedimented, (ped'o-numt-al) a. Re- '4||||SBiIHn^ 
luted or ])oi'b) ining to a ]>cdiment. 

Pedler, (ped'Jer) n. One who tra- iwwuiwiij 

vols about hawking small com- Pediment, 
modities ; a packman ; a travelling trader ; — also 
Pedlar. 

Pedlery, (pod'lcr-e) 71 . The trade or the goods of a pod- 
ler ; hawking; small wares sold by pedlers. 
Pedo-baptism, (pe-do-bap'tiziu) 71. [G. pais, paidos, a 
cliikl, and baptis 7 nos, baidisiu.J The baptism of infants 
or of children. [font bai)tism, 

Pedo-baptist, (pe-do-bap'tist) 71 . One who holds to in- 
Pedometer, (pc-doni'ot-er) 71 . (L. pe.s, pedis, a foot, and 

G. metrmi, a jnciisure.j’ An instrument for indicating 
tho numlnn- of steps taken in walking, and so ascer- 
tiiining the distance i)as.so{l over. 

Peduncle, (pe-dutjg'kl) ?/. [L, pexhtvcvUts, diminutive 
of 27es, pedis, a foot.] 'I’he stem or stalk that supports 
tho flower aiul fruit of a plant. 

Peduncular, (p5-duiig'ku-l(jr) a. Pertaining to, or grovr- 
iugfroiu, apedunclo :--“also pcdanculute. 

Peek, (pCk) v. i. To ])cep ; to look slyly or through a 
crevice, or with the eyes half closed. 

Peel, (pel) r. t. [F. peler, pi Her, from Tj. pilare, deprive 
of hair, from pilus, a liair. j To strip off tire skin, 
bark, or rind of, by the hand without a cutting instru- 
ment ; to flay ; to bark ; to skin to remove witli a 
knife or other ijmtnunoiit, as the skin, rind, bark, 
&:c. ; to pare - hence, to pluiuior ; to pillage ; — i. 
To come off, as tho skin, bai*k, or rintf: — mp, & pp. 
peeled; ppr. peeling, 

Peel, (pel) 71. Tho skin or riinl of any thing. 

Peeler, (pel'cr) 7i. One who, or that wliich, peels, 
strips, or fljiys: a ]>lumleror; a pillager; — a policeman. 
Peep, (pep) V. i. [D. piepim, Ij. pipire, to iwep.) To 
cry, as a chicken liatcliiug or newly hatched: to chii-p; 
— to begin to apj»ear: to look out slyly through a 
crevice, or with the eyes half closed: — hup. & pp. 
peeped; ppr. peeping. 

Peep, (pep) 7). The cry of a young chicken ; chir]);— 
first out-lfH)k or appearance ; a sly look. 

Peeper, (})upVr) 7t. A chicken just breaking the shell ; 

—one who i>eep8 or looks out .slyly. 

Peer, (per) «. [F. pair, from Jj. p«r, equal.] One of 
the same rank, quality, endowments, &c. ; an eqiial;— 
a comrade ; a companion ; an associate;— a nobleman. 
Peer, (iitir) u i. [F. pa7'aU7'e, L. pa7'e7'e.] To look nar- 
rowly, curiously, or sharply; to ixjep: — imp. & j)p, 
peered ; peering. (the body of peers. 

Peerage, (periilj) n. The rank or dignity of a peer 
Peeress, (per'es) 71. I'ho consort of a peer; also, 
female holding a imtent of nobility in her own right. 
Peerless, (ijCr'les) a. Having no x)eer or equal : un- 
equalled ; matchless ; superlative. [matchlessly. 

Peerlessly, (p6r'les-le) adv. In a peerless manner; 
Peerlessness, (ijerles-nes) n. The state of having 
equal; parairmunt or superlative excellence. ' ■ 

Peevish, (pevTsh) a. [Etymology uncertain, said to be 
from San. api, over, and vash, to cry or wail.] Fret- 
ful ; querulous ; apt to murmur or complain ; discon- 
tented; easily vexed or fretted; petulant silly ; 
childisliL [fulfyi, ; 

F9evishly» (pev'iah-le) adv. In a peevish manner ; 
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Fentapetelout, (pen-ta-pet^al-ns) a. Having 6ve petals 
or flower-leaves. 

Pantateoeh, Q>en'ta-tuk) n. [G. pente, five, and Uuehoa^ 

. a tool, implement, a book.] The flrst five books of 
the Old Testament. [Pentateuch. 

Fentateuehal, ( pen-ta-tukhl ) a. reiliaiiiing to the 
Pentecost, (pen'tS-kost) n. [G. jicntekoste (sc. hemera), 
the fiftieth day, Pentecost.] A festival of the Jews, on 
the fiftieth day after the Passover. It was instituted 
in commemoration of the gift of the law on the fiftieth 
day after the departure from Egypt ; — Whitsuntide, a 
festival in commemoration of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the apostles. 

Pentecoatal, (pen-te-kost'al) a. Pertaining to Pente- 
cost, or to Whitsuntide. 

Penthouse, (pent'hous) n. [F. pentc, inclination, and 
Eng. house.} A shed stancling aslope from the main 
waS or building ; a Iciin-to. 

Pentroof, (pent'roOf) n. [F. penic, slope, and Eng. 
roo/.j A roof with a slope on one side only. 

Penult, (pen'ult) n. [L. almost, and ultimus, 

last.] I’lie last syllable but one of a word. 
Penultimate, ('pen-urte-rnat) «. Of the last syllable 
but one : next before tbe lust. 

Penultimate, (pen-urte-mat) n. The last syllable but 
one of a word ; penult. 

Penumbra, (pen-um'bra) n. [L. pojjic, Jilinost, and 
umbra f shade.] An imperfect ^ 
shadow; — a ])artial shade or 
obscurity on the margin of total y ^ 

eclipse, or lying between the ^ 

perfect shadow where light is 
wholly intercepted and the fuU ® 
light; — the point of a picture Penumbra. 

where the shade blencls with W 5^,® 
the light. BAC.Mnambra. 

Penurious, (pS-nu're-us) a. [It. penurioso, from L. 
penuria, scarcity, want.] Scanty ; affording little ; 
excessively sparing or sjiviiig in the use of money ; 
parsimonious to a fault ; — miserly; niggardly ; sordid. 
Iranurioualy, (pe-nu'ro-ua-le) ativ. In a penurious 
manner. 

Penuriousness, (pe-nu'ro-us-iies) n. The quality or 
state of being ixjimrious; scantiness; imi'simony; — 
niggai'dliness ; stinginess. 

Penury, (peii'u-re) n. [L. penuHa, allied to G. pcina^ 
hunger, peiiia, i)overty, need.] Absence of means or 
resources ; want ; indigence ; poverty. 

Peon, (pG'oii) n. [F., Sp. a foot-soldior, a pawn in 
chess ; Hind, piyddah,] In India, a native constable ; 
— in Mexico, a debtor bold by his creditor in a form of 
qualified servitude, to >vork out a debt ; a serf. 

Peony, (p6'(3-ne) u. [L. from G. paiOniay a 

large country north of Macedonia. ] A plant having 
beautiful showy flowers. 

People, (pS'pl) n. [O. Eng. peple^ P. jJcapZc, L. popu- 
lus.} The body of persons who compose a community, 
tribe, nation, or race ; — persons generally ; folks ; — the 
mass of a community ; the populace ; the vulgar ; 
2)ersonB of a particular clas.s ; — a community of ani- 
mals, as ants ‘,—pl. Nations ; — the Gentiles. 

People, (pfi'pl) V. t. To stocjc with inhabitants ; to po- 
pulate & pp. peopled ; ppr. peopling. 

Pepper, (pep'$r) n. [L. piper, G. peperi.} A climbing 
plaiit and its fruit, of w'hich there are numerous species 
—pepper has a strong, aromatic smell, and a hot, 
pungent taste. 

Pep^, (pep'fir) v. i. To sprinkle with pepper ;--to pelt 
with shot :—imp. & pp. peppered ; ppr. peppering. 
Pepper*box, (pep'gr-boks) n. A small box for sprinkling 
pepper on food. 

Pepperooom, (pep'fir-kom) n. Tlie berry or fruit of the 
pepper-plant ; — something of insignificant value. 
Peppetnuut, (^p'§r-mint) n. (Eng. peppp' and mint.} 
An aromatic and pungent plant ; also, a liquor distilled 
from the plant. 


Pepper-sauoe, (pep'gr-saws) n. A condiment for the 
table ni^e by steeping small red peppers in vinegar. 
Peppery, (pepgr-e) a. Belating to or having the 
qualities of pepper ; hot ; pungent ; — irritable. 

Peptic, (i)ep'tik) a. [6. pepsis, a cooking, conooctioxL] 
Relating to or promoting d^estion. 

Peptics, (pep^tiks) n. Medicines which help to promote 
digestion. 

Peradventure, (per-ad-vent'ur) adv. [Prefix per, by, 
and adventure.} By cliance ; perhaps ; it may be. 
Perambulate, (ppr-am'bu-lA.t) v. t. [L. per, tlu’ough, 
and amhidarc, to walk.] To walk through or over ; 
to go round or about ; — to survey ; — i7np. & -pp. per- 
ambulated; pp^\ perambulating. 

Perambulation, (iJer-am-bu-lil'shun) n. Act of passing 
or walking through or over; — an annual survey of 
boundaries, as of a parish ; — a round of inspection ;— 
district of an inspector or surveyor. 

Perambulator, (pcr-am'bu-lat-er) n. One who peram- 
bulates ;-~an instrument for measuring roa«ls attached 
to a carriage or other wlieel, and registering by a kind 
of clockwcji'k upon .a dial plate, the revolutions of the 
wiiecl, .and the distance traversed ; — a small two- 
wheeled cb.aiso drawn by the hand in whicli children 
take an airing. [mum of carbon. 

Percarburetted, (per-k.ar'bu-ret-ed) a. Having a maxi- 
Peroeivable, (per-sev'a-bl) a. Capable of being perceived. 
Perceivably, (pcr-scv'a-ble) adv. So as to be perceived. 
Perceive, (per-sOv') v. t. [L. pcrcip^-e, from per and 
capere, to take.] To obtain knowledge of through the 
senses ; to receive impressions from ; to be afl'ected by; 
—to have cognizance of ; to observe ; — to know ; to 
undei'staml ; to see to be true : — imp. & pp. perceived ; 
ppr. perceiving. 

Perceiver, (per-sOv'er) n. One who perceives or observes. 
Percentage, (psr-sent'rg ) n. [L. per ceMxm.} The 
allowance, duty, rate of interest, or commission on a 
hundred. [of ])eing perceptible. 

Perceptibility, (p§r-sep-te-bil'e-te) n. State or quality 
Perceptible, (per-sep'te-bl) a. Capable of being per- 
ceived ; tlisceruible ; perceivable. 

Perceptibly, (per-sop'to-ble) adv. In a perceptible 
manner ; so .as to be lierceived. 

Perception, (i>er-sep'shun) n. [L. pex'ceptio.} Act of 
perceiving ; cognizance by the senses or intellect ; dis- 
cernment ; cognition ; — the faculty of perceiving ; the 
act of aiipreUeiuUng material objects or qualities 
through the senses idea ; conception ; sentiment ; 
observation. 

Perceptive, (per-sep'tiv) a. Having the faculty of per- 
ceiving; used in perce])tion. [ception. 

Perceptivity, (i)er-sop-tiv'e-te) n. The faculty of per- 
Perch, (percli) «. [L. perca, G. perke, so called from 

its dusky colour.] A n.ative fresh 
water fish, of se venal sjiecies, with 
large scales and powerful, dorsal 
fins, which have strong, sharp 

Perch, (perch) n. [L. piex'tiea.} A 
pole; a' long siaff; a rod a Perch, 

measure of length containing five yards and a half 
a pole for fowls to alight and rest upon ; a roost. 
Perch, (perch) v. i. To light or settle on a fixed body, 
as a biid ; — to roost ; — v. t. To place on a fixed object 
or perch :~imp. & pp. perched ; ppr. perching. 
Perchance, (per-chans') adv. By chance ; perhaps; 
peradventure. 

Percipient, (pgr-sip'e-ent) a. [L. perdpiens, ppr. of 
percipere.} Having the faculty of perception ; per- 
ceiving. 

Perolose, (pgrldoz) n. fP. perclorre, to shut up.] A 
place inclosed ; a curved bench-back of carved timber- 
work ; a screen ; — in heraldry, that part of the garter 
which is buckled and knotted. 

Percolate, (periko-iat) v. t, [h. per, through, and eolare, 
to strain.] To cause to pass through sn^ tnterstieeB, 
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as a liquor ; to filter ;—v. L To pass through small 
interstices ; to filter '.—imp, & p2i. percolated ; pxw. 

l^roolationf (i^r-kfl-la'shun) n. The act of percolating 
or filtering; filtrating; straining. 

Percolator, (pei*'k 6 -lat-§r) «. A filtering machine. 
Perouesion, (p§r-kush'un) n. [L. percusftio, from per, 
through, and quatere, to shake, strike.] Act of striking 
one body against another ; forcible collision, especially 
such as gives a sound or report ; — hence, the effect of 
violent collision ; vibratory shock act of determining 
the condition of an internal organ by the sound given 
when the external surface is gently knocked upon. 
Percussion cap, a small copper cap containing ful- 
minating powder, and used in a jiercuBsion-lock to ex- 
plode gunpowder. Percussion-locL', a lock of a gun 
in wliich gunpowder is exploded by fire obtained from 
the percussion of fulminating powder. 

Percussive, (per-kus'iv) a. Striking against; — producing 
a percussion. 

Perdition, (pcr-dish'un) n. {L. perditio, from ^terdere, 
to ruin, to lose.] Entire loss ; utter destruction ; ruin ; 
— future misery or eternal death. 

Perdu, (per-du') a. [F. perdre, to lose, L. perdere.'[ 
Lost to view; in concealment ; — abandoned ; employed 
on desperate purixisea. 

Perdu, (per-diV) adv. Close ; in concealment. 
Peregrinate, (per'o-grin-at) t?. i. f L. p<'r«jrinus, foreign, 
from per, through, over, and rtj/cr, fujri, a territory, 
field.] To travel from place to place; to live in a 
foreign country. 

Peregrination, (p§r-e-grin-a'shun) n. A travelling from 
one country to another ; wandering ; sojourning or 
abode in foreign couiitiies. Iforeign countries. 

Peregrinator, (p§r'e-grin-at-er) n. A traveller into 
Peregrine, (per'e-grin) «. Foreign, not native. Pere- 
grine falcon, a species of hawk frequently used in 
falconry. 

Peremptorilv, (per'emp-tor-e-le) adv. In a peromiitorj' 
manner ; aosolutely ; positively. 

Peremptoriness, (per'einp-tor-o-nes) n. Quality of being 
peremptory ; positivene.<i.s ; absolute decision. 
Peremptory, (per'omp-tor-e) a. (L. 2>nrmptoriu8, de- 
cisive, final, from per, thoroughly, and enure, to take.] 
Authoritative ; decisive ; exiiressing a summary de- 
cision .'—absolute ; express ; forbidding furtlmr con- 
sideration, debate, or expostulation ; — jMwitive in 
opinion or judgment ; arbitrary ; dogmatical. 
Perennial, (per-on'ne-al) a. (L. perennis, from per, 
tlirough, and annua, year.] Lasting through tlieyear; 
— continuing without stop or intonuissiou ; — in 
hotanj/, continuing more than two years ; — perpetual ; 
unceasing. [continues more tlian two years. 

Perennial, (per-on'ne-al) n. A ]>lant which lives or 
Perennially, (pcr-en'no-al-le) adr. Continually ; with- 
out ceasing. 

Pererration, (per-gr-ril'shun) n. [Ij, pererrare, to wander 
through.] A wandering or rambling through various 
places. 

Perfect, (pgrifekt) a. [L. iurficere, to perforin, finish, 
from per, through, and facerc, to make, do.] Carried 
^tlirough ; completed ; filled up ; — complete ; finished ; 
— consummate ; neither defective nor redundant ; — 
complete in moral excellence ; pure ; blameless ; im- 
maculate; — fully informetl or insiruoteil ; skilled ; — 
manifesting perfection ; confident ; certain ; — having 
both stamens and pistils, as a flower. 

Perfect, (per'fekt) n. A tense partly of post and pi^ly 
of present time — it notes an action done in jifist time, 
but connected with the present by its effects or con- 
seqiiences. 

Perfect, (per'fekt) r. t. To finish or couiifleto, .so as to 
leave nothing w'anting ; to consummate ; — to instruct 
fully; to disdplino in art or practice ; to make skilful: 
—imp. App. perfected i ppr. perfecting. 

Perfeetor, (j^r'fekt-er) n. One who makes perfect. 
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Perfectibility, (p§r-fekt-e-bil'o-te) n. The capacity of 
being made or of becoming perfect ; caj^iabUity of 
arriving at perfection. 

Perfectible, (i>§r-fokt'e-bl) n. Capable of becoming or 
of being made jierfect. 

Perfection, (pgr-fek'shun) n. State of being perfect or 
complete, so that nothing requisite is wtuiting ; iier- 
fectness ; — exactness; — a quality, endowment, or 
acquiiement comi>leteIy excellent, or of great worth ; 
— an inherent or essential attribute of supreme or in- 
finite excellence; the jiossessioii of all moral excellence, 
jis in the Godliead ; the attainment of the highest 
moial excellence possible in man. 

Perfectionist, (pcr-fok'slmn-isi) n. One who believes 
that some persons attain to moral xierfection in the 
present life. 

Perfective, (per-fekt'iv) a. Calculated or tending to 
perfect; — expressing completed or momeiit;iry action— 
H:nd of some forms of the verb. 

Perfectly, (pcr'lckt-lo) adr. In a perfect manner or 
ilegree ; completely : totally ; exactly ; accurately. 
Perfectness, (pcr'fckt-nes) v. IStato or quality of being 
perfect ; perfeciiou ; — consummate excellence ; — the 
highest degioo of goodness or holiness of which man 
is capable in this life. 

Perficient, (ppr-lish'o-ent) oi. [L. jyerfeiens, ppr. of 
pcrjicere, to perform.] One who performs a work; 
e.apeciall}f, <»no wlu> endows a charity. 

Perfidious, (per-fidVus) a. Guilty of, or involving, 
perfidy ; false to trust or confidence re])08ed ; — pro- 
ceeding from treachery, or consisting in breach of 
faith ; — faithless; disloyal ; traitorous. 

Perfidiously, (i»er-fld'o-us-lo) adv. In a peifidious 
manner. [perfidious. 

Perfidiousness, (per-fid'e-us-nos) n. Quality of being 
Perfidy, (per'fe-do) n. [L. perjldia, from jn:r, through, 
audjidua, faithful.] Act of violating faith, a promise, 
vow, or allcgifuieo ; faith Je.ssneBs ; treachery. 
Perfoliate, ( ])0.r-f6'le-at ) a. [L. %)er, through, and 
folium, leaf.] Surrouiuling the stern at the base. 
Perforate, (pcr'fd-rat) v t. [L. per, through, and 
forare, to bore.] To bore tlirough; to pierce; to pene- 
trate: — imp. & pp. perforated; ppr. perforating. 
Perforation, (per-fo-ra'sliun) n. Act of perforating ;— a 
hole or aperture passing through or into the interior 
of any thing. 

Perforator, (per'fo-rat-ijr) n. An instrument that bores 
or perforates. 

Perforce, (per-fons') adr. [L. ])er, througli, by, and Eng. 
force.] liy force ; violently ; of necessity ; absolutely. 
Perform, (pgr-form') v. t. (V). Eng. purforme, F. par- 
fomcr, L. per/ormare, to form thoroughly.] To carry 
through; to bring to completion;— to execute; to dis- 
charge to fulfil;— to represent on tlie stjigo; — v. i. To 
acquit, one’s self in any work ; eapecUtUn, to go through 
with a part, as in a drama, pantomime, or other exhi- 
bition; — to play upon, as .a musical instrument: — 
imp. <fcp/;. performed; ;>pr. pezforming. 

Performable, (pcr-form'a-bl) a. Admitting of being 
IKjrforraed or done ; practicable. 

Performance, (pcr-forni'ans) n. Act of iierfoi'raing or 
condition of Indng porfiirmed ; — completion ; consum- 
mation ; — mcKlo of ]>erforming; execution ; — that which 
is performed; production; work; — action; deed; — 
composition ; written work; — stage roi)resentation ; 
musical, ecpiestrian, or other public exhibition. 
Performer, (isjr-foin/cr) n. One who accomplishes or 
fulfils; especially, one who performs in public; an 
actor; musician, <&c. 

Performing, (per-form'ing) n. Doing ; accomplishing ; 
finishing; coTn]»leting ; executing. 

Perfume, (per'fiim) n. IF, par/um, L, per, through, 
uwdfunms, smoke.] The scent or odour ejnittcd from 
sweet-smelling substances ; fragrance ;— a substance 
that emits an agreeable scent. 

Perfumei (pgr-fumO v. t. To fill or impregnate with a 
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pntefal odour; to aoent iw-jp. & pp. perfumed; 

poftiniiiig* Krade it is to sell perfdmea. 

Farfnmnr, (pgr-fam'§r) n. One who perfhmee or whcwe 
Pmrfameryt (p{r-fum'§r-e) t». Perlhmes in general. 
Perfhnotonly, (pgr-fungk'tor-e-le) adv. In a perftmo- 
toxy manner ; oarelesiUT ; negligently. 

^Perfunotoryi (pgr-fungk'tor-e) a. [L. perfungi^ to dis- 
charge, desmtch, ftom per, through, and fung% to 
perform.] Done wlthodt interest or zeal and merely 
to get rid of a duty; hence, indifferent; careless; 
negligent. 

Perrase, (per-fazO r. t. [L. per, through, and fundere, 
to pour.] To sprinkle, pour, or spread over : — imp. A 
pp. perfused; ppr. permaing. [ling over. 

rerfuMon, (pgr-fu'zhun) n. Act of pouring or sprink- 
Perhaps, (]^r-hap8') adv. [L. per, through, by, and 
Eng. hap.] Jiy chance; it may be; peradventui-e ; 
possibly. [in Eastern mytholop. 

Peri, (pe're) n. [Per. peri.] A female genius or fairy 
Perianu, (^r'e*anth) n. [G, pen, around, about, and 
anthoe, flower.] That calyx which envelops oi^y a 
single flower, and is immediately contiguous to it. 
Pericarditis, (pgr-e-kiir'de-tis) n. Inflammation of the 
pericardium. 

Perioardimn, (per-e-karide-um) n. [L., G. peri, about, 
and kardia, heart.] The membranous sac which in- 
closes the heart. 

Pericarp, (pgr'e-karp) n. [G. peri, about, and harpos, 
fruit. ] The ripened ovary or ger- 
men of a plant. 

Perioarpial, (per-e-kurp^e-al) a. 

Of or mlonging to a pericarp. 

Pericranium, (per-e-kraTie-um) 

[Q. peri, around, and kranion, 
the skoU.] The fibrous mem- 
brane that immediately invests 
the skull. 
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Perigee, (per'e-jS) ii. [G. peri, about, near, and ge, the 
earth.] Tnat point in the orbit of the moon which is 
nearest to the earth— K)ppo8ed to apogee. 

PerigynoiM, (p§r-ij'iii-us) a. [F. p6ri gyne.] Having 
the ovary free, but the petals and stamens borne on 
the calyx— said of a flower. 

Perihelion, (pgr-e-here-on) n. [G. peri, about, near, 
and hSlios, the sun, L. perihelium.] That point in the 
orbit of a planet or comet in which it is nearest to the 
sun — opposed to aphelion. 

Peril, (pgriil) n. [F., L. peHculmn,' from G. peiraein, 
to try, to attempt; allied to peirein, to pierce through.] 
Danger; hazard; risk ; jeopardy;— exposure to injury, 
loss, or destruction ; — imminent danger ; risk of life ; 
—also, danger threatened or denounced ; some parti- 
cular risk or threatening of evil consequences given as 
a warning or deteiTeiit. 

Peril, (pgril) V. t. To expose to danger ; to hazard ; to I 
risk; to jeopaM: — imp. (ipp. perilled; jjpr. perilling. 
Perilous, (pgriil-us) a. Full of, attend^ with, or in- 
volving peril ; dangerous ; hazardous ;— also used ad- 
verbially for exti-emely or excessively. [hazard. , 

Perilously, (pgr' il- us- le) adv. Dangerously; with 
PeriloasnesB, (pgriil-us-nes) n. Quality of being i>erilous; 
dangerousness ; danger; hazard. 

Perimeter, (pgr-im'et-gr) n. [G. peri, around, about, 
and metnm, measure.} The outer boundary of a body 
< or figure, or the sum of all the sides. 

Perineum, (pgr-in-e'um) n. Fart lying between the 
anus and the genital organs. i 

Period, (pS're-ud) n. [L. periodas, fi'om G. periodos, a 
going round, fSrom peri, around, and hodos, way.] A 
oirouit ; the time in which a heavenly body makes a 
complete revolution in its orbit; — hence, the time in 
which any thing is performed; ordinaiy time in which 
a regular course is completed ; — a revolution or series 
of years; a cwole ;— an interval of time; date;— a regu- 
lar or reourrixM interval;— a partioolar portion of time, 
as in (ttufs liw; age;«««& important time, as in his- 
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tory; epoch; era;— length or time of duration; limit i 
— time at which any thing ends; termination; conclu- 
sion ; end;— a complete sentence, from one foil stop to 
another ; hence, sentence : clause ; — the point that 
marks the end of a complete sentence ; a foil stop 
[thus , ]. 

Periodical, ( pe-re-od'ik-al ) a. [G. periodikos.] Per- 
formed in a circuit, or in a series of successive circuits; 
— happening by revolution at a stated time ; returning 
regularly, after a certain period of time ; — ^pmtaining 
to or constituting a period. 

Feriodioai, (pe-re-od'ik-al) 91 . A magazine or other pub- 
lication which appears at stated or regular interv^s. 
Periodically, (p6-re-otl'ik-aHe) adv. At stated periods. 
Periodicity, (pe-re-5-dis'e>te) n. State of having regular 
periods in changes or conditions. 

Periosteum, (pgr-e-os'te-um) fi. [L., G. peri, around, 
and osteon, a bone.] A fibrous membrane investing 
the bones. fosteum. 

Periostitis, (per-o-os-ti'tis) n. Inflammation of the peri- 
Peripatetic, (jigr-e-pa-tot'ik) a. [G. penpatein, to 
walk about.] Pertaining to the system of philosoijhy 
of Aristotle, who gave his instructions while walking 
in the Lyceum at Athens. 

Peripatetic, (per-e-pa-tet'ik) w. An adherent of the 
philosophy of Aristotle one who is obliged to walk, 
or cannot afford to rido. 

Peripateticism, (per-o-pa-tet'e-sizm) n. The philosophi- 
cal system of Ai-istotle and his followers. 

Peripherical, (per-e-feriik-al) a. Pertaining to, or con- 
stituting, a periphery; — external ; around the outside 
of an organ. 

Periphery, (pgr-if 'er-e) n. [G. peri, around, and p/tc- 
rehi, to bear.] The circumference of a circle, ellipse, 
or other regular curvilinear figure. 

Periphrase, (pgrie-fraz) n. [G. penphrasis, from peri, 
about, and phrazein, to speak.] The use of more words 
tliaii are necessary to express the idea; circumlocution. 
Periphrastic, (pgr-e-fras'tik) a. Expressing or expressed 
in more words than are necessary ; circumlocutory. 
Periphrastically, (pgr-e-fnis'tik-al-e) a.dv. With circum- 
locution ; ill a round about form or style. 
Peripneumony, (pgr-ip-nu'mo-ne) n. [G. peri, around, 

! about, and pnewnon, a lung.] An inflammation of 
1 the lungs. 

I Peripter^, (pgr-ip'tgr-al) a. [G. ptcri, around, about, 
and pteron, wing, row of columns.] Having a range 
of columns all around. 

Peripterous, (pgr-ip'ter-us) a. [G. peri, around, and 
pteron, feather, wing.] Feathered on all sides. 
Peiisoian, (per-ish'e-an) n. [G. peri, around, and sHa, 
shadow.] All inhabitant of a frig:id zone, whose shadow 
moves all round in the course of a day. 

Periscope, (per'e-skop) n. [G. peri, around, and 
skopein, to look around, to view.] A general view. 
Periscopic, (pgrie-skop-ik) a. Viewed on all sides — ap- 
plied to a kind of spectacles having concavo-convex 
glasses which increase tho distinctness of objects when 
viewed obliquely. 

Perish, (per'ish) v. i. [P. p&rir, ppr. perUsant, from L. 
perire, to go or run through, perish.] To die; to 
decease; to lose life, as animals; — to wither; to decay, 
as plants;— to waste away, as a limb; — to come to 
nothing ; to be rendered useless ; to be destroyed to 
be extirpated ; — to be broken ; — ^to be ruined ; to be 
lost eternally : — imp. & pp. perished; ppr. perishingt 
Perishable, (pgr'ish-a-bl) a. Liable to perish ; subject 
to decay and destruction; liable to speedy decay; 
noting marketable goods, as fruits, fish, fresh meat, 
which will not keep. 

Perishableness, (per'ish - a -bl -nes) n. Liableness to 
decay or destruction : — also perishabilitp. 

Perishably, (pgriish-a-ble) adv. In a Mnahing mann^. 
Perisphenoal, (pgr-e-sfgriik-^ a. [G. pen, around,^ 
and ephaira, ball, sphere.] Euivxng the form of a boU; 
globular. 
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Peristyle, (per'e-etU) n, (G. jxri, about, and Hulos, a 
columu.] A range of columns round a building or 
square, or a building encompassed with a row of 
colamns on the outside. 

Peritoneum, (per-e-to-ne'um) n. [L. peritoneum, O. 
periteinein, to stretch all round or over.] A tlun, 
smooth, serous, membrane, investing the w’hole inter- 
nal surface of the abdomen, and the viscera contained 
in it. [peritoneum. 

Peritonitis, (ppr-e-tO-nrtis) n. Inflammation of the 
Periwm, (per'e-wig) n. [O. Eng. pcrwicke, conupted 
from P. perruijue, and abbreviated into wiy.] A small 
wi^^ ; a x>oruke ; a scratch. 

PexiWig, (per'e-wig) v. t. To dre.ss with a periwig, or 
with false hair r—twijf). <fc pp. periwigged; ppr. peri- 
wigging. 

Periwinkle, (per'e-wingk-l) n. [Said to be a corruption 
of petti/ and A-S winkle, a shell-fish.] A gasteropod- 
ous mollusc, having a turbinated shell. [O. Eng. %ter~ 
vinke, A.-H. 2 nne wincle.] A flowering plant. 

Pexjure, (pei*'j6(ir) v. t. [L. perjurare, from per, througli. 
Mid jurare, to swear.] To swear before a court of jus- 
tice to what one knows to he untrue, or does not know 
to be true ; — to make a false oath to ; forswear : — imp, 

A pp. perjured; qrpr. perjuring. 

Peijured, (per'joonl) a. Guilty of perjury; having 
sworn falsely ; being sworn falsely. 

Perjurer, (pgr'joor-er) n. One who wilfully takes a 
false oath lawfully administered. 

Perjury, (per'joor-e) u. [h. perjarium.] False swearing; 
act or crime of wilfully making a false oath wlien law- 
fully administered. 

Perk, (p§rk) a. Pert ; uppish ; smart ; trim ; vain. 
Perk, UJ§rk) v. i. (W. pet'cu, to trim, to make sniai’t.] 
To hold up the head with atfectod smartness ; — v. t. To 
dress up; to make trim ; to prank. 

Perkin, (pgrk'in) n. A kind of W'eak cider ; cidorkin. 
Perky, (pgrk'e) a. Perk; pert ; jaunty; trim. 
Permanence, (p§r'ma-iieu8) n. Condition or quality 
of being j>ermanent ; continuance in the same state or 
place : duration ; flxedness. 

Permanent, (pgi*'ma-iient) a. [L. permanent, ppr. of 
ptrmaiiei'e, to last, from per, through, and inanere, to 
remain.] Continuing in tlie same state, or without 
any change that destroys form or chazacter; lasting; 
durable; undecayiiig; perpetual; unending. 
Permanently, (p§r'ma-nent-le) adv. Durably; with 
long continuance ; in a fixed state or condition. 
Permeability, (pgr-me-a-bire-te) 71 . Quality or state of 
beiti^ermeable. 

Permeable, (per'me-a-bl) a. Admitting of being per- 
meated or pjissed through ; penetrable— used especially 
of the passage of fluids. 

Permeate, (pgr 'me -at) v.t. [L. per, through, and 
meare, to go, to pass.] To pass through the pores or 
interstices of — applied esiwcially to fluids passing 
through solids: — imp. & 'pp’ permeated; ppr. per- 
meating. 

Permeation, (pgr-me-ii'shun) Act of jwrm eating, or 
passing through the pores or interstices of a body. 
Pmmisnble, (pgr-mis'e-bl) a. Proper to be permitted ; 
allowable. [iier ; by allowance. 

Permissibly, (pgr-mis'e-ble) adv. In a permissible man- 
permission, ^gr-mish'un) n. [L. jiei'niimo.J Act of 
permitting; formal consent; leave; liberty; license; 
allowance. [ing ; — suffered without hinderance. 

Permissive, (pgr-mis'iv) a. Granting liberty ; allow- 
Pomissively, (pgr-mis'iv-le) adv. By allowance; with- 
out prohibition or hinderance. 

Permit, (pgr-mit') v. t. [L. pei'mitfere., from per, through, 
and mittere, to let go, send.] To allow ; to give leave 
or liberty to by express word or deed to ^ant leave 
by silent consent or non-interference ; to suffer to 
|mt up with ; to tolerate to concede ; to admit to 
Bknd over to; to resign v. i. To grant permission; to 
give leave:— 4mp. itpp, permitted; ppr, pennitting. 
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Permit, (pgr'mit) n. Wai-rant; leave; permission; 
»per.\iicallyt a written permission from the proper 
authority to export or transport goods, or to land goods 
or persons. 

Permitter, (pgr-mit'gr) n. One who permits. 
Permutable, (pgr-mflt a-bl) a. Admitting of being per- 
muted; exchangeable. [permutable. 

Permutableness, (pgr-miit'a-bl-nes) u . The state of being 
Permutation, (i>gr-mu-ta'shun) n. [L. pi<^Tmutatio, from 
per, through, and mutare, to change.] Act of peamut- 
ing; mutual transference; — exchange; barter;— especi- 
ally the exchange of one living or beueflee for anotneri; 
— ill algebra, the change in the arrangement or pro- 
gi-esi^ive succession of any detonninate number of let- 
ters, figures, quantities, <fec. ; — one of the many possible 
ways in which a given number of letters, figures, &c., 
can be arranged or combined. 

Pernicious, (iigr-nisli'e-us) n. [L. pemiciosus, from p«*- 
nicicH, destruction.] Having the quality of destroying 
or injuring ; deadly ; noxious ; injurious ; hurtftil ; 
mischievous. [manner. 

Perniciously, (per-nish'e-us-lo) ndr. In a pernicious 
Pezniciousness, (per-nish'e-us-nes) n. The quality of 
l>eing very injurious or destructive. 

Pernoctation, (itcr-nok-ta'shun) v. [L. penwetatiOf 
from jter, tlirougb, and nox, noctis, the night.] Act 
of passing the whole night. 

Peroration, (pcr-d-i jVshun) n. [Iv. peroratio, from jiero- 
rare, to speak from beginning to end.] The conclud- 
ing pjirt of an omlion or disc«>uvHO. 

Peroxide, (per-oks'id) n. [Prefix per and oxide.] That 
oxide of a given base which contains the greatest quan- 
tity of oxygen. 

Perpender, (prr-jiend'er) n. fP. jneire jiarjmigne, from 
par, through, and pun, the side of a w'alh] A large 
stone roivching through a> wall on both sides, and 
wrought at the ends ; ashlar stone. 

Perpendicular, (per-pen-dik'fi-lcr) a. [L. perpemlicularis, 
from per, thoroughly, and pendere, to hang down.] 
Exactly ujnight ; at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon ; — at right angles to a given line or surface. 
Perpendicular, (per-pen-dik'u-lor) n. A lino at right 
aiigl^ to the ))lane of the horizon ; a d 
vertical line or direction;— a line or piano 
falling at right angles on another line or 
surface. 

Perpendicularity, (per-pen-dik-u-lar'e-te) n. 

State of being pei pendicular. 

Perpendicularly, (pt;r-peu-dik'u-hir-le) adv. 5 

So as to be perpendicular. 1) 0, perpen- 

Perpetrate, (pei-'pe-triit) v. t. [L. perpe> . orSM- 
trare, from per, through, and putrare, to 
pel-form.] To execute, in a bail sense ; to 
c<>mmit; to be guilty of: — imp. 61 2 >P‘ perpetrated; 
■ppr. perpetrating. 

Perpetration, (per-pe-tra'shun) n. Act of peiqietratizig 
or of committing a crime an evil action. 
Perpetrator, (jier'pe-trat-cr) n, [L.] One who commits 
a crime. 

Perpetual, (per-pet'u-al) a. [F. perpetual, -from Ij. ywi*- 
jwtuuH.] Continuing indefinitely ; unending ; ever- 
lasting ; — never-ceasing ; uninterrupted ; — ^flxed ; per- 
manent ; not temporary endless ; incessant. 
Perpetually, (p^r - pet ' u - al - le) adv. Constantly ; con- 
tinually. 

Perpetuate, (i^r-pet'u-at) v. t [L. perpetuate, perpetu^ 
alum.] To make perjietual ; to preserve from extinc- 
tion or oblivion ; to continue without cessation or 
intermission ; — imp. & pp. perpetuated ; ppr. per- 
> petuatinff. 

Perpetuation, (pgr-pet-u-a'shun) «. Act of making 
perpetual ; preservation from extinction or oblivion J 
incessant continuance. 

Perpetuity, (p$r-pe-tu'e-te) n. State or quality of 
being perj^ual ; endless auratioti ;— continued exist- 
enuf ; exemption from mtexmission or oesMotion 
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something granted or |)OS8ea8ed for all future time ; a 
thing to which there is no end ; — the possession of a 
perpetual estate or annuity. 

Fcarplez, ( pgr-pleks' ) v, t [L. perplaxus, from per, 
through, and pleetere, plexum, to twist.] To make 
intricate ; to involve ; to entangle ; to complicate ; to 
make difficult to be understood to tease with doubt 
or ambiguity ; to puzzle to distract with suspense 
or anxiety ; to embarrass ; — to vex ; to toraient ; to 


-to vex ; to toraient ; to 


nlague & pp. peralexed ; pyr. perplexing. 

P^^lexingly, (pgr-pleks'ing-le) adv. In a maimer so 
as to embarrass or perplex. 

Ferplexity, Qigr-pleks'e-te) n. State of being perplexed; 
intricacy ; entongleinont ; — distraction of mind ; 
anxiet:^ ; embaiTossment. 

Fen^uisite, (pgr'kwe-zit) n, [L. perquisitum, from per- 
quirere, to ask for diligently.] An allowance in money 
or things, beyond tlio ordinary salary or fixed wages 
for service-j rendered. 

Ferry, (pgr'e) n. [F. poir6, from poire, a pear.] A 
liquor prepai’ed from jiears in the same manner as 
cider from apples. 

Ferscrutation, (per-skru-ta'shim) w. fL. pcnto'ulatio.} 
A thorough searcliing ; iiiiniito investigation. 

Fersecot, (pgr'se-kot) n. A kind of cordial made of tlie 
kernels of apricots, nectarines, &c., with refined spii it. 
Ferseoute, (pcr'sG-kut) r. t. [L. permpti, pa'secutux, 
from pgr, tlirongh, and mjui, to follow, pursue.] To 
pursue in a manner to injure, vox, or afflict ; to 
harass ; — to annoy with solicitations or imjKirtuiiity ; 
— especially, to alHict or imnish for adheronoo to a 
particular creed or mode of worship : — imp. &, pp. 


persecuted; ppr. persecuting. 

rerseoution, (per-su-ku'shun) n. Act or iiractice of 
persecuting, or state of being persecuted. 

Ferseoutor, (pGr'sS“kut-gr) n. One who persooutes. 

Ferseyerance, (pcr-se-ver'ans) n. Act of persevering or 
pemistiiig in aiiy thing undertaken ; — stedfastness ; 
oonstauey ; steadiness ; — in iheoLoyy, tlio coiitinuanco 
of the elect in a state of gi’ace, until they reach the 
state of glory. 

Fersevere, (pgr-so-vgri) v. i. [L. pcrscvcrare, from per, 
thoi’oughly, very, and sever us, strict.] I'o pei-sist in 
any business or enterprise undertaken; not to .abandon 
a design or course of action ; to proceed steadily and 
patiently towards an on<i or object: — imp. & pp. 
persevered ; ppr. persevering. [manner. 

Ferseveringly, (pcr-sc-vor'ing-le) adv. In a iiersevering 

Fersiflage, (per'se-flsizh) n. [F. persiflcr, to quiz.] Fri- 
volous or bantering talk, or style of treating uU 
subjects. 

Fersist, (pgr-sist') v. i. [L, persistere, from jier, through, 
and sistere, to stand or be fixed.] To continue fixed in 
a course of conduct against opposing motives ; perse- 
vere; continue; — imp. & ptp' persisted; ppr. per- 
sisting. 

Persistence, (pgr-sist'eris) n. State of being persistent ; 
steady pursuit of what is undertaken; — steadiness; 
constancy ; — ^iierseverance either in good or evil ; — ob- 
stinacy ; stubbornness ; — continuance of an effect after 
the cans® which first gave rise to it is removed : — ^also 
persistency. 

Fersistent, (pgr-sist'ent) a. [L, persistens, ppr. of 2 >gr- 
sistere, to persist.] Inclined to persist or hold firm ; 
tenacious; fixed; immovable; permanent. 

Person, (pgrisun) n. [L. persona, a iiuisk worn by 
actors, from per, tlirougli, and sonare, to sound.] A 
character represented on tlio stage, or exhibited in 
fiction, drc. ; — the part or character which any one sus- 
tains outward appearance ; bodily form a human ! 
being having soul and body;- -a man, woman, or child; ' 
— any human being; an individual; — among trini- 
tarians, one of the three distinct beings, essences, or 
Bubstanoes constituting the Godhead ; — in grammar, 
the subject or nominativo of a verb : the agent who 
performs or the patient who suffiera that which is 
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signified by the verb;— also, one of the three inflections 
of the verb corresponding to its nominative or subject. 
Personable, (pgrisun-a-bl) a. Having a weU-formed 
body or person ; graceful. 

Personage, (pgr'sun-S^) n. Character assumed or re- 
present;— an individual distinguished by rank, social 
IMMition, or reputation;— exterior appearance; statiue, 
an im|)osing air, or the like. 

Personal, (per'sun-al) a. Pertaining to a poison or in- 
dividual; peculiar; properly belonging to one; affect- 
ing or relating to one’s character, intei-est, or actions ; 
private ; — pertaining to the body or bodily form; 
corxioroal ; external ; exterior ; — present in person ; 
not acting by a representative ; hence, direct ; imme- 
diate ; — done or said against an individual ;— in gii'am- 
mar, denoting the person ; — in law, ai>x>ortaining to a 
person ; movable. 

Personality, (per-sun-al'e-te) n. That which constitutes 
the distinct existence or individuality of a person 
direct api)lication or ai>plicability to a jiersou ; reflec- 
tion. uxioii an individual, or on his private actions or 
character. 

Personally, (per'sun-al-le) adv. In person ; by personal 
presence or action; not l epresentatively; — with respect 
to an individual ; individually. 

Personalty, (iicr'sun-.-il-tc) n. Personal effects ; mov- 
ables or cliattels, as furniture, xilate, jiictures, money 
iiivostmcnts, &c. 

Personate, (xier'sun-at) v. t. To assume the character 
of; to counterfeit ; to feign ; — to disguise ; to mask 
V. i. To play a fictitious character or iiai't : — imp. <fc 
pp. personated; p 2 n'. personating. 

Personate, (i)cr'Bun-at) a. Having a projection in the 
throat nearly closing tlie orifice— said of a bilabiate 
corolla, as the snapdragon. 

Fersonator, (ijerisun-at-cr) ». One who personates. 
Personification, (iier-son-o-fe-kii'shun) n. Act of per- 
sonifying : — a figure in which an inanimate thing is 
represented .os animated, or endow'ed with personality; 
lirosojxipteia. 

Personify, (per-son'e-fi) v, t, [It, persona, xierson, and 
J'accre, to make.] I’o .ascribe to inanimate things the 
sentiments, actions, or langu.age of a living person ; to 
imitate the person or character of another ; to enapt 
a dramatic character: — & pp. personified; pj)7\ 
personifying. 

Personnel, (i)er-8on-el')»?. [R] The body of jiersous em- 
idoyod in some public service, as the army or navy, &c. 
Perspective, (ixjr-Bi)ekt'iv) a. [L. perspice.re, perspec- 
turn, to look through.] Pertaining to the art or in 
accordance with the laws of iierspective ; relating to 
visioti ! ontictaL ♦ 


vision ; oiitical. 
Perspective, (xTer-Bjwkt'iv) 


A view ; a vista ; — the 


art of representing on a plane surface objects as they 
apimr, relatively, to the eye in nature; a glass through 
which objects are viewed. 

Perspectively, (per-spektiv-le) adv. According to the 
rules of perspective. 

Perspicacious, (per-siie-ka'she-us) a. [L. jwrspicax, 
from persjncerc, to look through.] Quick-sighted; 
sharji of sight ; — of acute discernment ; keen. 

Perspicaciously, (per-spe-ka'sho-us-le) adv. In a per- 
spicacious manner ; discerningly. 

Perspicacity, (per-spo-kas'e-te) n. State of being per- 
spicacious ; acuteness of sight or discernment. 

Perspicuity, (ixjr-spe-ku'e-te) n. State of being i)er- 
spicuouB, or clear ; clearness, esxiecially of statement ; 
easiness to be understood; freedom from ambiguity or 
obscurity; plainness; distinctness. 

Perspicuous, (iier-spik'ii-us) a. [L. pet'spicuus, from 
jterspicere, to look tlu’ough.] Clear to the undejstand- 
ing; callable of being clearly understood; not obscui'e 
or ambiguous. [m^ner. 

Perspicuously, (pgr-sjiik'u-us-le) adv. In amrspicuoue 

Ferspicuousness, (per-spik'u-us-nes) n. The state of 
being perspicuous; plaumess; freedom friunobsouxity** 
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Pttrsxfirable, (p$r-spir'a-bl) a. Cax>able of being perspired. 
Fergpiratiott, (per-siw-rtVshun) n. Act of perspiring 
that which is persjnrod ; sweat. [ing i)er8piration. 
Perspiratory, (pgr-spir'a-tor-e) a. Pertaining to or cans- 
Fenfire, (pgr-spir') v.i. fL. perspimre, to breathe 
through or every where.] To evacute the fluids of the 
body through the pores of the skin ; to sweat to be 
excreted insensibly through the exci’etories of the 
skin ; — v. i. To emit or evacuate through the excre- 
torles of the skin ; to sweat : — imp, & jpp. perspired ; 
pp9\ perspiring. 

Persuade, (pgr-swadO v. t, [L. permadere^ from per^ 
through, and snadere^ to advise.] To move or incline 
the will or judgment; — to convince the mind by evi- 
dence, reason, or argument ; to induce belief ; ~ to 
affect the mind b}' motives or considerations; to itiflu- 
ence by entreaty or expostulation ; to induce by ex- 
ample; — in general, to win over to an opinion or cause; 
to incline to a iKirticular act or duty '.—imp. & pp. 
persuaded; ppr. persuading. (persuades. 

Persuader, (iier-swad'gr) n. One who or tiiat which 
Persuasible, (pgr-swaz'o-bl) a. Capable of being per- 
suaded; — having power to influence. 

Persuasion, (i^r-swa'zhnn) u. Act of iiersuading ; act 
of influencing by any thing that moves the mind or 
|)assions or inclines the will to a determination ; — the 
state of being persuaded or convinced; — a settled 
opinion or conviction ; — a creed or belief; — a sect or 
party adhering to a particular creed or system of reli- 
gious opinions. 

Persuasive, (jier-swa'siv) a. Tending to persuade; 
having tlie power of persuading ; — infiiitmcing the 
mind or the passions hence, seductive ; alluring. 
Persuasive, (pgr-swa'siv) n. An incitement; an expor- 
tation. [manner. 

Persuasively, (pgr-swa'siv-le) (.ulv. In a persuasive 
Persuasiveness, (per-swu'sir-iies) w. Quality of being 
perauasive. 

Pert, (pert) a. [W. pcrc^ from porev^ to trim, also said 
to bo from P. a pert, open, free.) Lively; smart; 
brisk ; forward ; bold ; saucy. 

Pert, (pert) n. An .assuming, forvsair<l, or saucy person. 
Pertain, (pgr-tan') v. i. [L. pcrthtcre, from por, through, 
and tfiiere, to hold, keep.] To l>e the property, right, 
or duty of; to belong ; — to have relation to : — imp. & 
pp. pertained; pertaimng. 

Pertinacious, (per-tc-na'sho-ns) a. [L. periinax, from 
per, through, and tenax, tenacious.] Ilolding or ad- 
hering to any opinion, purpose, or design, with obsti- 
nacy ; — msolute ; firm ; stubborn ; unyielding. 
Pertuaoiously, (pcr-to-na'she-us-le) adv. In a pertina- 
cious manner. 

Pertinacity, (per-to-nJis'e-te) n. f^tato or quality of 
being pertinacious; obstinacy;— resolution; constancy; 
j alw pertinai'ioumex.'i. 

Pertinence, (pgr'te-nens) n. State of being pertinent ; 

' fitne!3s; ap]>osite)ie.ss ; suitaldencss : — alao pcrlhmicp. 
Pertinent, (per'te-nont) a. [L. periinenn, ppr, of per- 
tinere.] Related to the subject or matter in liand ; 
i adapted to the end proposed ; apposite ; relev.aiit ; 
sui^ble ; appropriate ; fit ; proper. 

Pertinently, (iier'te-nent-le) c(dv. In a pertinent man- 
ner ; to the pnriiose. [saucily. 

Pertly, (pert'le) adv. In a xiert manner ; smartly ; 
Pertness, (i>grt'nes) M. State of being pert ; saucinoss; 
forwardness; — briskness; liveliness; smartness. j 

Perturb, (pgr-turV) v. t. [L. perturbare, from per, 
through, tlioroughly, and turbare, to disturb.] To dis- 
turb; to agitate; to disquiet;— to disorder; to confuse. 
Perturbation, (i>er-tur-V)a'sliun) n. Disquiet or agita- 
tion of the mind or jiassions ; mentol uneasiness ; — 
public ^sturbance or commotion ; disorder an irre- 
gularity in tlie motion of a heavenly body through its 
orbit. 

Peruke, (p^rflk') n. [F. perruque, from L. piliw, hair.] 
An artifloial cap of hair ; a periwig. 


Peruke-maker, (p6-rfikm&k-gr) ». A person who makei 
perukes ; a wigmakcr. 

Perusal, fpgr-uz'al) n. Act of perusing. 

Peruse, (pgr-usO v.t. [F. pei^unr, L per, through* 
and uti, to use, perrulere, to look over, to consider, to 
examine.] To read, or to read with attention to ob* 
serve; to consider; — imp, & pp. perused; ppr. per-, 
using. [over. 

Peruser, (per- flz'gr) n. One who peruses or reads^ 
Peruvian, (per-u've-an) a. Of or pertaining to Peru 
in South America. Peruvian hark, the of tirees 
of various 8{)ecies of Cinchona — it is of a bitter taste 
and acts as a powerful tunic ; — bark. 

Pervade, (i^cr-vad') v.t. [L. pervadere, from per, 
through, and vaderc, to go, to walk.] To pass through, 
as . 0,11 aperture, jiore, or interstice ; to jiermeate ; — to 
be completely diffiised in ; to bo in all parts .* — iiup, dk 
pp. pervaded ; ppr. pervading. 

Pervasion, (xier-va'zhun) ii. Act of jiervading. 

Pervasive, (jM.;r-va'Biv) «. Tending or able to jiervade. 
Perverse, (iigr-vers') a. [L. perversus, tui’ued the 
! wrong way, pp. of pv.rvcrtere, to turn around.] Turned 
aside; distorted from the right; — obstinate in the 
wrong : - stubborn ; intractable petulant ; peevish ; 
— disposeil to cross and vex. 

Perversely, (per - vgrs ' le) adv. In a pei-verso manner ; 
crossly ; j>eevishly ; obstinately. 

Perverseness, (ptjr-vgrs'nes) n. Crossness of temper; 
obstinacy ; — an uiuujcommotlatmg or uncomplying 
spirit or disxH)sition. 

Perversion, (|)er-vQr'shun) n. [L. pei'veraio, from per- 
rertere, to i>ervert.1 Act of perverting act of divert- 
ing from tile true end, object, or interest -a wresting 
of the true sense or meaning ; inisiiiterjiretation of a 
man’s utterance alienation from right principles or 
moral duty ; change for the worse in character or con- 
duct; deterioration. 

Perversity, (per-vtrs'o-te) n, State of being perverse ; 
Xierverseness. 

( Pervert, ( per - vert' ) r. t. [L. pervertere, from per, 
through, thoroughly, and vertcre, to turn.] To turn 
from a course or out of the way; to divert; — to alienate 
from its true use, object, or end ; — to distort from its 
true sense or meaning ; to misinterpret or misapi>ly, as 
a man’s words or sentiments; — to turn from the right; 
to corrupt '.—imp. & pp. perverted ; ppr. perverting. 
Pervert, (iier'vert) «. One wlio has turned from a 
right way to that whicli is wrong— opposed to convert. 
Perverter, (per-vert'er) n. One who turns from right 
to wrong ; corrupter of morals ; — one who distorts or 
misapiilies, as words, doctrine, &c. [vei*ted. 

Pervertible, (pcr-vert/e-bl) a. Capable of being per- 
Pervious, (perive-us) a. [L. pervivn, from per, through, 
and via, a way.] Capable of being penetrated by 
another body or substance ; permeable ; penetrable ; 
— capable of being jienetrated by the mental sight. 
Perviousness, (jisrivo-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
pervious. 

Pesky, (jiesk'e) a. Great ; mischiovous ; troublesome. 
Pessary, (jies'sar-e) n. [L. pesmrium, Q. peesmi.'] An. 
instrument made of wood, caoutchouc, Ac., and intro- 
duced into the vagina to support the mouth and neck 
of the ntenis. 

Pessimist, (pes'sim-ist) n. One who complains of every 
thing as being for the worst — opposed to optimist. 

Pest, (pest) 91. [L. A fatal epidemic disease; 

plague ; pestilence ; — hence, any thing noxious, de- 
structive, mischievous, or troublesome. 

Pester, (pes'ter) v. t. [F. pesfer. J To harass with little 
taxations;— to plague; to trouble; — ^to encumber; kSv. 
disturb: — imp. pestered; ppr. pestering. 

Pesterer, (pes^t^r-gr) n. One who pesters. 

Pesterment, (pwtgr-ment) n. The act of pestering or 
the state of Ming pestered or troubled; vexation ; an- 
noyance; worry. 

Pedt-kouset (pestTioiis) n. A^use or hospital for per- 






ibons who are infected with any malignant diae^e ; a 
laauretto. 

JPeatiferouat (p6s-tif'fir>us) a. [L, pe»tiferu8, from 
peet, and ferrtt to bear.J Fest-bearing ; peeti- 
lentiiu ; noxious to h^th ; infectious ; contagious ;~ 
mischievous ; destructive ; troublesome ; vexatious. 
Jj^eatiferoualy, (pes-tiffir-us-le) adv. In a pestiferous 
manner. 

PeatUenoey (pes'te-lens) n. The disease known as the 
plague; hence, any contagious nr infectious disease that 
& epidemic that whidi breeds disturbance or vice, 
peatuent, (pes'te-lent) a. [L. pesHfetis, from pestis, 
pest.] Pestilential; noxious; mischievous; corrupt- 
ing; contaminating; infectious. 

PeatUential^ (pes-te-lon'she-al) «. Producing or tend- 
ing to produce the pest, the pl^ie, or other infectious 
disease ;*>-hence, noxious ; seriously troublesome ; de- 
structive; fatal. 

Peatilentiy, (pes'te-lent-le) euiv. In a pestilent manner. 
Peaile, (pesa) v.t. To pound, breiik, or pulverize with 
a pestle, or as with a pestle : — hnp. & pp. pestled ; ppr. 
pinling. 

Peatle, (pes1)n. fL. pistillum, a jiestle, from piatare, 
to pound, crush.] An instrument for pounding and 
breaking substances in a mortar. fpeevishneijs. 

Pet, (pet) n. fA modification of pout.] A slight fit of 
Pet, (pet) [F. little, small.] A little fondling 
or darling ; a favourite ; a lamb brought tip by hand ; 
—any little animal fondled and indulged ; — one who 
is treated with constant gentle attention. 

Pet, (pet) V. t. To ti-eat as a ])Ot ; to foiKlle; to indulge; 
— imp. h pp. petted ; ppr. petting. 

Petal, (pet'al) n. [G. petnlon, a leaf.] One of the 
leaves of the corolla, or the ^ 

coloured leaves of a flower. « ^ 

Petaled, (pet 'aid) a. Having 
petals. ^ 

Petaline, (pet'al-iu) a. ^’ertain- 
ing to a petal; resembling a ^ ^ 

petal; attached to a petal. 
l^taloid, (iiet'al-oid) a. [G. pet- 
afon, a leaf, and eido.<t, sliaiw.J ’ I 

Having the form of a petal. a Petals. 

PetalouB, (pet'al-us) a. Having petals - opposed to 
apetalous. 

Petard, (pe-dard') n. [F. pdtard, from peter, to ci’ack, 
to explode.] An engine of war, in the shape of a 
bell or hat filled with guniiowder, and used to fire or 
force gates, barricades, &c., by exjilosion. 

Peter-penCe, (pet'gr-pens) n. An annual tax formerly 
paid by the ^English to the pope, being a i)enny for 
every house. 

Petert-thumb, (p6t'erz-thum) n. A dark spot or mark 
on each shoulder of the haddock, said to liave been 
produced by the imprint of St. Peter’s fingers when 
he took up the fish to get the tribute money. 

Petiolar, fpet'e-o-lgr) a. Pertaining to a petiole, or pro- 
oe^ng from it ; growing or supporied on a petiole. 
Petiole, (pet'e-61) n. [L. petiolvs, a little foot, stem, 
or stalk of fruits.] The foot-stalk of a leaf, connect- 
ing tlie blade with the stem. [siderable ; petty. 

Petit, (pet's) a. petit] Small, little, mean ; incoii- 
Petition, (pe-tisli'un) n. [L. petit io, from petere, to beg, 
aek.] A prayer ; a begging ; a request ; an ontrcsaty, 
especi&lly of a formal Idnd ; supplication ; memorial. 
p6Uti<m, (pe-tish'un) v. t. To make a request to ; to 
nolicit; to supplicate for some favour or right : — imp. 
4ipp. petitioned; pur. petitioning, 

Peliuoni^, (pe-tish'un-ar-e) a. Coming with a peti- 
tion;— «ptaining a petition. [tion. 

PetltioiieK' (pS-tlsh'un-er) n. One who presents a peti- 
Petit-maitre, (pet'e-ma'tr) n. p?., a little master.] A 
spruce fellow that dangles about ladies ; a fop ; a cox- 
comb. 

Petrean, (pS-trS'an) a. [L. petmtu, ftom G. petra, a 
rock,] Pertaining to' took or stone. 
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Petrd, (pet'rel) ». [It peiHtlo, dimiahtive of Pel«(r, 
from its appewing to stand, and 
sometimes dip or sink into the 
water, in allusion to St. Peter’s 
walking on the sea.] A long-i 
winged, web-footed sea-fowl — the 
stormy petrel is called also , 

Mother Cai'ey^a chicken, and is 
supposed by seamen to indicate 
an approaching storm. 

Petresoent, (p6-tres'ent) «. [L. Petrel. 

peira, G. peira, rock, stone.] Converting into stone, 
or into stony hardness. 

Petrifaction, (pet-re-fak'shun) n. Conversion of any 
organic matter (animal or vegetable) into stone ; — an 
organized body rendered hard by deiK>sitions of stony 
matter in its cavities ; — a body incrusted with stony 
matter. 

Petrifactive, (pet-re-fak'tiv) a. Having power to con- 
vert vegetable or animal substances into stone per- 
taining to petrifaction. [stone. 

Petrifio, (]>e-trifik) «. Having power to convert into 

Petrify, (pot're-f i) r. t. [L. petra, stone, andfacere, to 
make.] To convert to stone or stony substance; — to 
make callous or obduruto ;~v. i. To become stone, or 
of a stony hardness ; — imp. & 2 *P‘ petrified ,* ppr, 
petrifying. 

Petroleum, (pe-tro'l6-um) n. [L. and oleum.] 

Bock oil, an inflammable, bituminous liquid exuding 
from the earth in various parts of the world. 

Petrology, (})e-trol'6-je) ??. [G. 2 >c/ra and logos.] A 

treatise or (liscourso on the nature of rocks. 

Petronel, (pet'ro-nel) n. [F. 2 ) 6 trinal.] A large kind 
of horseman’s pistol. 

Petrous, (pe'tnis) a. [L. petrosus, from petra, a stono.) 
Like stone ; hani ; stony. 

Petticoat, (pot'e-kot) n, [From petty and cowf.j A 
loose under garment worn by females. 

Pettifog, (pot'e-fog) v. i. [Piom petty, small, little, and 
fog, to have power to practise.] To do small business, 
as a lawyer. [petty cases. 

Pettifogger, (pet'e-fog-gr) n. A lawyer who deals in 

Pettifoggery, ( pet'e-fog-er-e ) n. The practice, or the 
acts, of a pottifoggor ; disreputable tricks ; quibbles. 

Pettily, (pet'e-le) udv. In a petty nuanner; frivolously. 

Pettiness, (pet'e-nes) n. Smallness ; littleness. 

Pettish, (pet'ish) a. Evincing or pertaining to a pet ; 
fretful ; ill-tempered ; froward ; c<).ptious ; cross. 

Pettishly, (pet'isli-le) adv. In a pet ; with a freak of 
ill temper. [fr-etfulness. 

Pettishness, (pet'ish-ues) n. State of being pettish; 

Pettitoes, (pet'e-toz) n. pi. [Prom petty and toes.] The 
toes or feet of a pig, often used as food. 

Petty, (pet'e) a. [F. petit.] Small ; little ; inconsider- 
able ; — inferior; trifling; trivial; unimportant; fri- 
volous. 

Petulance, (pet'u-lans) n. [L. petulantia.] - State of 
being petulant ; freakish passion ; pettishness ; 
ishne.ss ; fretfulness ; crossness. 

Petulant, (pet'vi-lant) a. [L. petulans.] Inclined to 
complain; peevish; querulous; — saucy; forward; pert 
with fretfulness or ill humour ; — wanton ; licentious. 

Petulantly, (pet'u-laiit-le) adv. In a petulant or xwev- 
ish manner. 

Pew, (pu) n. [P. put, high place, from L. podium, an 
elevated place, a balcony.] An inclosed seat In a 
church. 

Pewter, (pu'ter) n. [F. peutre, I), peauter.] An alloy 
consisting chiefly of tin and lead ; — a class of ntensiu 
made of pewter. 

Fewterer, (pfl'tcr-er) n. One who works in pewter. 

Phaeton, (fa'e-tun) n. [L., G. Phaeihon.] The son of 
Pheebus, fabled to have begged of his father fhat he 
would permit him to guide the chariot of the sui>>- 
an open carriage like a chaise, on four wheels, 
drawn by two horses. 
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jMiai^ena, (fag-a-de'na) «. [Q. phagHUf to eat.J A 

iooirosiye or destructive ulcer. 

Phalaagali (fk-lan'gal) a. Belonging to the small bones 
of the toes or fingers ; — also plialangian. 

Phalanges, (fa>lan'jes) [G. pJialanx.] The small 

bones of the fingers or toes. 

Phalanstery, (fid'aii-ster-e) n. [G. phalagx, phalanx, 
and stereos, firm, solid.] The common dwelling of the 
members of a social organization established upon the 
j^an of Charles Fourier. 

Phalanx, (fU'langks, fal'angks) n. [L., 6. pJialangx.] 
A battalion or body of soldiers formed in ranks and 
files close and deep so as to offer very firm rosistancu 
to a foe ; — any body of men formed in close array, or 
any firm combination of people. 

Phsmerogamous, ( fan-§r-og'a-inus ) a. fG. phaneros, 
open, manifest, and gamos, marriage.] Noting plants 
in wbich the stamens and ovarium are distinctly 
visible; having the organs of reproduction in the 
flower opposed to cryplogamoiLS. 

Phantasm, (fan'tazin) n. A mental imago or represen- 
tation of a real object ; — an imaginary existence which 
seems to be real; sometiiuos, an optical illusion; a 
dream. 

Phantasmagoria, (fan-tas-ma-gd'ro-a))i. [0. phaninsvia, 
a phantasm, and agora, an Jissembly.] An exhibition 
of shadows representing various figures thrown upon a 
flat surface by a magic lantern; hence, illuisive images. 
Phantom, (fan'toni) n. [L. phantasma.} An aj^pari- 
tion ; a siiectre ; a ghost ; an airy spirit. 

Pharisaic^, (far-e-su'ik-ul) o. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling the Pharisees ; — making a show of religion with- 
out the spirit of it ; formal ; hypocritical. 

Pharisaism, (far'e-sa-izm) n. Tho doctrines and con- 
duct of the Pharisees as a sect ; — rigid observance of 
external rites and ceremonies; ritmilisiu; formality; — 
hypocrisy ; — profession of sui)erior sanctity. 

Pharisee, (far'e-sS) n. [li. Pharisams, G. Pharisaios, 
H. pdrash, to separate.] One of a sect among the 
Jews noted for a strict observance of rites and core- 
monies, scrupulous adherence to the traditions <if the 
elders, ostentation in ju^ayor and jilnis-giving, .and 
generally for their claim to superior sanctity to other 
men ; — hence, a formalist; — a hypocrite; — a self-ilghto- 
ouB man ;— a bigot. 

Pharmaceutic, (fiir-ma-su'tik) a. [G. pharmalmehi, 
to administer or use medicine.] Pertaining to the 
knowledge or art of pharmacy, or prepai-ing medicine. 
Pharmaceutics, (far-ma-su'tiks) n. sing. 'J’ho science of 
preparing medicines. [macy. 

Phamaoeutist, (far-ma-su'tist) n. One skilled in phar- 
PharmaoologdBt, (flir-ina-kol'd-jist) r„. One skilletl in 
the composition and preparation of mtHlicincs. 
Pharmacology, (fi'ir-ina-koPo-je) n. (O. phannahm, 
drug, and logos, discour.se.] The seionco or knowle«lgo 
of drugs, or the art of preparing medicines;-— a treatise 
on the art. 

Pharmacopoeia, (far-ma-ko-i)C'a) n. [G. pharmakopona., 
the preparation of medicines, from pharmaknn, drug, 
and poiein, to make.] A book describing the ])repara- 
tions of the several kinds of medicines; a disjKjnsatory. 
Pharmacy, (farima-se) n. [G. pharmakria.] Art or prjic- 
tice of preparing, preserving, and compounding sub- 
stances, for the purposes of medicine ; the application 
of the laws of cheinistiy to the preiwiration of drugs ; — 
the compounding of medicines or drugs according to a 
medical prescription; the trade or business of an 
apothecary. 

Plmrot, (ft'ros) n. [From Pharos, in the bay of Alex- 
andria, where Ptolemy Philadelphus built a famous 
lighthouse.] Any lighthouse for the dimetion of sea- 
men : a watchtower ; a beacon. 

Pharyngeal, (t&r-in'je-al) a. Belonging to, or connected 
jjdth, the pharynx. 

Pharyngitii, (f&r-in-jrtis) n. lufiammatiou of the 
mernbi^e which forms or lines the pharynx; 
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Pharyngotomy, (fAr-in-got'o-me) n. [G. phamgx, the | 
pharynx, and temuein, to out. ] The operation of mak* 
ing an incision into tho pharynx, to itimove any thing 
that obstructs the passage. 

Pharynx, (fariingks) n. |G. pharugx.} The cavity into 
which the nose and mouth open, and which is con- 
tinuous below' with the eso}>hagU8. 

Phascolome, (fas'ko-lom) ». (G. phaskolos, pouch, and 
mas, mouse.] A genus of ituu'supial animals ; the 
wombat. 

! Phase, (faz) n. fG. phasis, from phainnn, to make to 
sipiicar.] That which is exhibited to tho eyo; the 
a})pearauco which any thing manifests, especially, any 
one among ditteront and varying appearances of the 
same object. 

Pheasant, (fez'ant) n. |L. phastanus, G. pltasianos 
(sc. omis), the Phsisian bird.] • 

A gallinaceous bird noted for 
the brilliancy of its ])lnraag 0 , 
tho flesh of which is valued 
food — it is found wild in 

Pheasantry, (foz'ant-ro) A ^ 

building or place f‘m* keeping 
and rearing pheasants. 

Phenomenal, (fc-nom’en-al ) a, 

Pertaining to a ]>bei»oinenou or 
appearance. 

Phenomenon, {fc-non/cji-ou) u. Pheasant. j 

[G. phainomewm, from phainestliai, to appear, B. 
p/umomcnon.] An a})pearanco ; what«over, in matter I 
or spirit, is apparent to, or is ii]>i)roljoiuled by, ob.sorv.v 
tion ; -sometimes, .*i remarkable or iinnsual ai>poiiranco, j 
Pheon, (fe'on) n. In heraldry, tbobarbesd iron head of 
a dart ; — usisd also as a liuirk to denote crow'u pro- 
IKirty, and termed the broad arrow. 

Phial, (fVal) n. fL. pliiala, O. pInaJi, a broad, flat, 
shallow cup or bow’l.J A glass bottle, especially of 
small size, h>r liqniils ; a vial. 

Philander, (fil-jui'dcr) 7’. i. [0. philandros, fond of 
meji.j To flirt or make love ; to coquet. 

Philanthropic, (lil-an tlmqrik) a. Loving mankind ; 
having good will to, and desirous to do good to all and 
sundry of the human family : large-hearted ; benevo- 
lent — said of ])er8ons; — devised for the public good; 
pi’omoting the general welfare ; founded on the ])rin- 
ciple of nnivei-Hiil charity, as a scheme or institution : 
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Philanthi’opist, (fil-an'throp-ist) a. |G. phitos, loving, 
and anthrO/fOs, man.) A lover of mankind; one who 
wishes well to his fellow-men, aiul seeks to do them 
good ; — one who practises and ])romotes benevolence 
or charity on the ground of humanity. 

Philanthropy, (fll-an'thrb-pe) n. Love of mankind; 
benevoloiKie toward tho whole Ixuiuau family; uni- 
versal good will. 

Philharmonic, (fil-hrir-moii'ik) a. fG. philos, loving, 
friend, and hormonia, harmony,] Loving harmony or 
music;— often used as tlie name of a musical association. 
Philibeg, (fiTe-beg) n. A ])lai<i or garment reaching 
only to the knees, woni by the Scotch Highlanders, 
Philippic, (fil-ip'ik) n. One of the several orations of 
Demosthenes agaimst Philip, King of Macedou; — hence, 
any discourse or declamation abounding in vehement 
denunciation or indignant invective. ■ 

Philistine, (firis-tin) >i. [L. Philistinv.s, H. Plishthi, from 
pdlash, tt) wander about.] A native or inhabitant of i 
ancient Philistia or the soutbem part of Pa1e8tin%,.,^ 
which was allotted to the tribes of Simeoti and Dan, : 
Phillipsite, (firiips-it) n. A hydrous silicate of alumitm, 
lime, and soda^o called from Phillips tho Btiglisa 
mineralogist. 

Philologer, (fll-oro-jgr) n. [G. philos, loving, and logo$, 
w'ord.] One vers^ in the knowledge of words ; one 
who studies or knows historically the origin and oon-i 
stniction of a l&nguage also philologiit, ^ 
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PUlidaciuO, a. Pertaining to phiiol<^. 

Philoloffimi (fi Inora-ju) V. i. To offer criticisms. 
Pihilolo^i (fil-ord-je) n. The study cf language in 
general, or of any paH/icnlar language with reference 
to its formation and growth~it includes etymology ^ or 
the science of the derivation and combination of words 
from their p^rimary roots ; grammar ^ or the science of 
the composition and structure of sentences ; and com- 
parative criticism, or the art of interpreting a language 
ny its affinities and analogies to other languages. 
Philomath^ (fil^d-matli) n. [G. philos, loving, a friend, 
and rmthl, learning.] A lover of learning ; a scholar. 
Philomathy« (fil'6-math-e) ?i. The love of learning. 
Philomel, ^Pd-mel) n. [From Philomela, daughter of 
Pandion, king of Athens, who was changed, according 
to fable, into a nightingale.] The nightingale. i 

Philoprogenitiveness, ( f i-lo-pro-jen'it-iv-nes ) n. [G. 
philm, loving, a lover, and L. progenies, offspring, pro- 
geny.] The love of offspring or of young cliildren. 
Poilosopher, (lil-os'6-fgr) n. [G. philosophos, from 
philM, a lover, friend, and sophia, wisdom.] One 
versed in or devoted to philosoi)hy ; one who philoso- 
Xdiizes. Philosopher's stone, a stone or prepivration 
which the alchemists formerly sought as the instru- 
ment of converting the btiscr metals into pure gold. 
Philosophical, (fil-6-sofik-al) a. Pertaining to or pro- 
ceeding from philosophy ; — skilled in or evincing phi- 
losophy ; hence, rational ; w'ise ; temperate. 
PhilosopMcally, (fil-d-sofik-aMo) adv. In a idiiloso- 
phical manner : calmly; wisely; rationally. 
Pnilosophist, (fil-os'o-fist) n. A lover of sophistry. 
Philosophistioal, (fil-os-d-fist'ik-al) a. Pertaining 
to the love or practice of sophistry ; itsing sopliistical 
aiguments or reasoning. 

Philosophize, (fil-os o-f iz) v. i. To reason like a philo- 
sopher; to search into the reason and nature of things : 
— imp. pp, philosophized ; j>pr. philosophizing. 

Philosophy, (fil-os'o-fe) n. [G. philia, love, and sophia, 
skill, prudence, wisdom.] The love of wisdom ; the 
culture of knowledge— in the widest sense; — ^tho study 
of the forms and proi>orties of material bodies; physi- 
cal philosophy: — the study of the niotles in which mat- 
ters acts oil or is acted on by matter ; scionce of the 
laws of motion, &c. ; natural philosophy ; — scionce of 
the mind in its constitution, faculties, processes, and 
laws of thought; mental philosophy ; — study of the 
principles and motives of moral action, and the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong; moral or ethical 
philosophy ;~Xho science of being, study of the pri- 
mary causes and conditions of sentient and conscious 
existence; metaphysical philosophy; — a hypothetical 
or theoretical system for explaining any class or set of 
natural or mental phenoniena ; — ihe general ground 
work or principle on which a scientific, historical, or 
other inquiry is conducted : — a system or course of 
scientific study in a university curriculum. 

Philter, (fil'ter) w. [L. p>hilirvmi, G. pkiltron, from 
phikin, to love.] A potion or charm intended or 
adapted to excite love. 

Philter, (fll'tgr) v. t. To impregnate with a love potion; 
— to charm to love : — imp. <fc jip. philtered ; ppr. phil- 
te^g. [face or visage. 

Phiz, (fiz) n. [A contraction of physiognomy.] The 
Phlebotomist, (fle-bot'6-mist) n. One who practises 
phlebotomy. 

Polebotomize, (flS-bot'o-miz) r. t. To let blood from, 
as a vein: — imp. & pp. phlebotomized; phle- 
botomizing. 

Phlebotomy, (fle-boVo-me) «. [G. phleps, phlebos, a vein, 
and tomd, a cutting.] Act or practice of opening a 
vein ff>r letting blo^ ; blood-letting. 

Phlegm, (flem) n. [G. phlegma, a flame, inflammation, 
phl^m, from phlegein, to burn.] One of the four 
hTunours of which the ancients supposed the blood to 
be composed the tenacious mucus of the respiratory 
and di^tive paesages; water; w^teiy matter;— 
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humour; temperament; — dulness; coldness; slug- 
^shiiess ; indifference. 

Phlegmatic, (iieg-matlk) a. Abounding in phlegm; 
—generating pluegm ;— cold ; dull ; sluggish ; heavy. 
Phlegmatically, (fleg-mat'ik-al-le) adv. In a phlegmatic ! 
manner. [inflammatory. 

Phlogistio, (flb-jis'tik) a. Partaking of phlogiston 
Phlogiston, (flo-jis'ton) n. [G. phlogistos,\\x.rnt, set on 
fire.] The supposed principle of inflammability, or the 
matter of Are in composition with other bodies; caloric. 
Phlox, (floks) n. [G. phlox, flame, from phlegein, to 
burn.] A genus of elegant garden flowering plants, 
having red, white, or purple flowers. 

Fhoca, (fo'ka) n. [G. phdke.] A genus of marine mam- 
! mals; the seal; sea-bear; sea-calf. 

Phoebus, (fo'bus) w. In mythology, Apollo the god of 
the sun — oftt:n used to signify the sun itself. 

Phonetic, (fb-not'ik) a. [G. phonetikos, from phdnS, a 
sound, loiie.j Poitaining to tlie voice or its use; — 
representing sounds. 

Phonetics, (fo-net'iks) n. sing. The doctrine or science 
of sounds, especially those of the human voice ; pho- 
nology ;— the art of combining musical sounds;— system 
of i)honography or short-hand. 

Phonetlst, (fon'et-ist) n. One who is versed in pho- 
nology ; a phonologist. 

Phonograph, (fo'no-graf) «. A distinct symbol to repre- 
sent a sound, and always one and the same sound, in 
writing. [graphy. 

Phonographer, (fo-nog'ra-fer) n. One skilled in phono- 
Phonographieu, (fo-no-graf'ik-al) u. Pertaining to or 
based upon phonogi-aphy. 

Phonogiuphy, (flVnog'ra-fe) «. [0. phone, sound, and 

graphe.in, to write.] A description of the laws of the 
human voice, or of sounds uttered by the organs of 
speech; — a representation of sounds by distinctive 
characters ; a system of short-hand. [nology. 

Phonological, (fo-uol-oj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to pho- 
Phonologist, ( fO-nol'o- jist ) n. One who is versed in 
phonology ; a phonetist. 

Phonology, (fo-nord-je) n. [G. phonS, sound, and 
logos, discourse.] A treatise on sounds, or the science 
or doctrine of the elementary sounds uttered by the 
human voice in speech ; phonetics. 

Phenotype, (fo'nd-tip) n. [G. phone, sonml, and tupos, 
type.] A type or character used in i)honotypy. 
Phenotypical, (fo-n6-tii)'ik-al) o. Of, or belonging to, 
phonotypy or a iflionotype. 

Pnonotypy, (fo'nd-tip-c) w. Art, of representing sounds 
by distinct characters or types ; style of printing in 
accordance with this art. 

Phorus, (forius) n. A genus of turbinated gasteropodoua 
molluscs; carrier-shell. 

Phosgen, (fos'jen) a. [G. phns, light, and gignesthai, 
to profluce.] Generating light; — noting a gas, hovf**"' 
called chloro-carbonic acid gas. 

Phosphate, (fos'fat) n. A salt formed by a combination 
of phosphoric acid with a salifiable base. 

Phosphite, (fos'f it) n. A salt formed by a combination 
of phosphorous acid with a salifiable base. 

Phosphor, (fos'for) n. The planet Venus, when appear- 
ing as the morning stor ; Lucifer. 

Phosphorate, (fos'for-at)i'. t. To combine or impregnate* 
with phosphorus ; -—imp. & pp. phosphorated ; ppr. 


phospnorating. 

Phosphoresce, (fos-for-esO v. i. To shine, as phosphonts, 
by exhibiting a faint light without sensible heat: — 
imp. & pp. phosphoresced; ppr. phosphorescing. 

Phosphorescence, (fos-for-es'ens) n. Btate of being phos- 
phorescent. [flight. 

Pnosphorescent, (fos-for-es'ent) a. Shining with a faint 

Phosphoric, (fos-foriik) a. Perteining to or obtained 
from phosifiionis. 

Phosphorous, (fos'for-us) a. Pertaining to, or obtained 
from, phosphorus— said of a certain acid formed by » 
combination of phosphorus with oacygen. 
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Phogpliorug, (fos'for-us) n. [L., G. pTiosphoros^ i. 
llght-bringer.] The morning star ; Phosiihor; — an 
elementary substance, very combustible, of a yellowish 
colour, and semi-transparent, resembling fine wax. 

Pbosphuret, (fos'fu-ret) n. A combination of phos- 
phorus with another aulwtance. [phorua 

Pnosphuretted, (fos'fu-ret-ed) a. Combined with phoa- 

Photogeny, (fo-toj'en-e) n. [G. ph6s, lights and genein^ 
to produce.] Art of taking pictures by the action of 
light on a chemically prepared ground. 

Photograph, (fd'to-graf) 71 . A picture produced or 
prin^ on chemically prepared jmper, by the action of 
sunlight. [tography. 

Photographer, (f^-tog'ra-fer) n. One who practises pho- 

Photographic, (fo-to-graf'ik) a. Pci'taining to, or ob- 
tained by, photography. 

Photography, (fo-tog^ra-fe) w. [G. pkOs, photos, light, 
and graphein, to write.] Art of producing pictures of 
objects by the action. of light on chemically prepared 
surfaces, as of silver, glass, paper, «fec.— often restricted 
to the art of producing such pictures on chemically 
prepared paper. 

Pnotology, (f6-toro-je)n. [G. phos, light, and logos, dis- 
couise.J The doctrine or science of light, explaining 
its nature aiul phenomena. 

Photometer, (fo - torn ' et - cr) 71 . [G. phos, light, and 

row, measure.] An instrument for measuring the 
relative intensitie.s of light. 

Photometry, (fo-toin'et-ro) 71 . The science which treats 
of the measurement of the intensity of light, or tho 
illuminating power of different kinds of gas, &c. 

Photophobia, (fd-to-f6'i)e-a) n. fO. phos, light, and 
phobos, fear.] A dread or intolerance of light; a symp- 
tom of internal ophthalmia. 

Phrase, (fraz) 71 . fL. phrasis, G. phrosis, from phrazein, 
to speak. ] A brief expression or part of a stmtence ; — 
a short, pithy expression; especial Ip, one which is often 
employed; — the manner or stylo in which any ono 
expresses himself ; diction ; - in viusic, a connected 
series of notes beginning and ending an idea or expres- 
sion; passage; bar. 

Phrase, (fiilz) v. t. To exjjress in words, or in peculiar 
words : to call ; to style ; to term ; — v. i. To employ 
peculiai* inodes or forms of speech ; to word ; — ^to 8i)cak 
slowly or drawlingly; to Hatter: — hnp. &piK phrased; 


pp7\ phrasing. 

Pnrase-book, (frilz'book) 77. A word-manual ; a work 
in which common phrases or idiomatic c-xpressioiis 
are exi>Iained ; — a note-book into which idioms and 
phrases are copied by scholars or students. 
Phraseological, (fra-ze-o-loj'ik-al) a. Callable of being 
phrased ; pertaining to phraseology. 

Phraseology, (fra-zri-oT6-je) 77,. (G. phraseios, phn-wo, 

and logos, speech, discourse.] Manner of expression ; 
peculiar words used in a sentence ; — a collection of 
phrases in a language. 

Phrenetic, (fVen-et'ik) a. Frantic ; mad. 

Phrenitis, (frou'e-tis) n. fG. 'j^hren, phrenos, the mid- 
riff, mind.] An inflammation of the brain, or of tho 
meninges of the brain, attended with acute fever and 
delirium ; — madness ; frenzy. 

Phrenological, (Iron-o-loj'Ut-al) a. Pertaining to phre- 
nology. [nology. 

Phrenologist, ( fron-oTo-jist ) 71. One versed in phre- 
Phrenology, (fren-ol'o-je) 71. fG. phrSn, the mind, and 
logos, discourse.] The science of the special functions 
of the parts of the brain ; — the theory that the mental 
fiEiculties are shown on the surface of the head or skull ; 
oraniology. 

PhthUioaJ, (Wik-al) a. Wasting the flesh ; consump- 
tive ; — having or relating to phthisis; — breathing 
hard also phthisickg. 

Phthisis, (thrsis) n. (L., G. phthidn, to pass or waste 
away,] A tubei-cul.ar disease of the lungs; — pulmonary 
consumption. 

Phylaet^t (fi>la]i'tsr*e) tti [Gn j^ulaktirt a wateherj 
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M Any charm or spell worn as a |«eservative 
anger or disease among the Jews, a slip of 
parchment on which were written certain passages of 
the Pentateuch, worn on the forehead, neok, or arm, 
as a mark of devotion, and made very broad or pro- 
minent by the Pharisees;— among early Christians, a 
case or chest to contain the relics of the dead. 

Phylaroh, (fiOark) n, [G. phule, tribe, and are/tem, to 
rule,] The chief or governor of a tribe or clan. 
Phyllite, (fll'lit) n. [G. phullon, leaf, and Hthos, stone,] 
A petrified or fossil leaf ; — a mineral having the form 
of a letif. 

Physeter, (fi'se-tgr) 77. [L., G, phusetii', from phusan, 

to blow'.] Tho sperm whale ;~a kind of ai>paratus 
used in filtering. 

Physio, (fiz'ik) 11 . Tho theory or practice of medicine ; 
— specific internal application for the cure or relief 
of sickiicas in populai- usage, a purge ; a catlnvrtic. 
Physic, (fiz'ik) v. t. To treat with physio ; to purge ; 
— to cure iwip. & pp. physicked; ppr. physiojung. 
Physical, (fiz'ik-.al) a. [G, phiisis, nature, from phuevn, 
to bring forth, produce ] Pertaining to nature, as in- 
cluding all created existences; relating to liatural or 
material things, as opposed to things mental, moral, 
spiritual, or imaginary ; — pertaining to physics or tlio 
science of nature ; — cognizable by the senses ; cor- 
poreal ; external ; x)<-u*taiuing to tho bodily structure. 
Pnysically, (fiz'ik-al-le) «<//’. Jn a physitjal manner; 
according to the Jaws of nature ; by natural power, 
j Physician, (fe-zish'jin) 71. One who is skilled in physic 
I or tho 711-t of healing; a doctor of medicine; — figur- 
i ativoly, ono who heals tho disease or disorder of the 

I soul. [physics. 

Physicist (fiz'o-sist) 77. One versed in the science of 
Physics, (flz'iks) n. sing. [G. phusikit (sc. thebria), 
from phusikos.\ The scionco of nature or of natural 
objects; that department of natural science whicli 
i treats of tho general properties of bodies and the causes 
that modify those i)ropei’ties. 

Physiognomic, (fiz-e-og-uom'ik) a. Pertaining to physi- 
ognomy. (physiognomy. 

Physiognomist, (fiz-e-og'no-mist) ti. One skilled in 

Physiognomy, (fiz-e-og'no-mo) n. [G. phusis, nature, 
and gnomon, one who knows or examines, a judge.] 
The art or science of discerning the character of the 
mind from tho features of the face ;~-the face or coun- 
tenance with respect to the temper of the mind ; par- 
ticular cast or expression of countenance. 

Physiological, (fiz-e-6-li)j'ik-al) a. Pertaining to physi- 
ology or the 8ciei7Co of the properties and functions of 
living beings. 

Physiologist, (fiz-e-oro-jist) n. One who is versed in 
the science of living beings, or in tho constitution, 
I>ropertie8, and functions of animals and plants ; — ono 
who studies or trcjits on physiology. 

Physiology, (fi/.-e-oro-je) 77. [G. phmis, nature, and 

logos, discourse.] The study or knowledge of animals 
and plants in their outwai-d forms, properties, organs, 
and functions — called animal or vegetable physiology; 
— the science of the mind ; the study or knowledge of 
mental constitution and action, and the phenomena 
and laws of thought and volition. 

Physique, (fiz'ek) 71 , [F.] The natural constitution or 
physical stnicture of a person. 

^jrtography, (fi-tog'ra-fe) 7i. (G. phutm, a plant, and 
^'aphem, to write.] The sdenco of describing plants 
ill a systematic manner a description of plants. 
PhytoUte, (fit'o-lit) n. [G. phuton, plant, and Hthos, 
stone.] A petrified plant ; a fossil vegetable. 
Phytology, ^-tol'6-je) 71 . [G. phuton, plant, and 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on plants or the 
science of plants ; botany. 

Phytotomy, (fi-tot^d-me) n. [G. phuton, plant, ai|4 , 
WnS, cutting, from temnem, to cut.] The dissection 
of plants. 

Piasular, (pi-aJ|:^il-l&r) a. (I* pia/eulump a propitiaittri^ 
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iaoriiicd, £rom piare, to appease, to ea^iate, from piiu, 
^ua. ] Bxpiatozj ; haring power to atone .’—needing 
»|dation; atrociously bad. 

3Kater, (pra-nia'tQr>. a tender mother.] The 
rascular membrane immediately investing the brain. 

!3iiuaiesim0| <p§ - a > nes ' se - mo) a. [It., superlative of 
piano.] Very soft— a direction to the performer to 
execute the passage in the softest manner. 

!Pianist, (pe^A-nist) n. A performer on the pianoforte. 

Pianoforte, (pe’A'no-foi/tS,)n. [It. piano, soft, and/ort«, 
strong.} A keyed musical instrument, so called from 
the facility with which the performer can give a soft 
or strong expression to its tones. It consists of a series 
of wires of graduated length, thickness, and tension, 
struck by hammers moved by the notes on a key- 
board, and inclosed in an ornamental work of maho- 
gany, rose, walnut, or other polished wood. The strings 
are horiaontal with the key-boai'd in tlio grand and 
Bquare pianos; and perpendicular in the upright or 
cottope. 

Piaaaava, (pe-as'sa-va) n. The hard and tough fibres of 
the palm-tree, and used to make strong brooms for 
sweeping streets, &c. also piassaba. 

Slastre, (pe-os'ter) n. [It. piastra.] A coin of differ- 
ent values in different countries — the Itiilian piastre 
is worth about 4s. fid. sterling; the Turkish piastre 
about 2jd. 

Piasza, (pe-az'za) n. [It. .] A kind of portico supported 
by arches or columns]— a square open space surrounded 
by buildings. 

Pibroch, (iie’brok) n. [Gael, piohaircachd, pipe-music, 
from piob, a pipe.] A wild, irregulai' species of music 
peculiar to the Highlands of Scotland. 

Plca,(pi'ka)n. [L. pica, a pie, magpie.] The magpie ; 
—a depraved or unnatural appetite, as in pregna?icy ; 
— a table or directoiy for devotional services ; — a kind 
of type next in size above long primer. 

Picador, (pik'a-dor) n. [Sp.] A horseman armed with 
a lance, who commences the exercises of a bull-fight. 

Picaroon, (pik-a-r66n') n. [Sp. picaro, roguish, a 
rogue. 1 A plunderer of uTecks ; a pirate ; a robber. 

Picoadil, (pe-ka-dir) n. fP. piccadille,] A high collar; 
a kind of ruff— supposed to have given the name to the 
street in London, Piccadilly, because first sold there. 

Piooalilli, (pikVlil-e) n. An East Indian pickle of 
various vegetables with pungent spices. 

Pick, (pik) V. t. [A.-S. pycan, Icel. picJra, W. p-igo.w, 
to prick, pick. ] To peck at like birds with their bills; 
to strike at with any thing pointed; to pierce ;~-to 
open with a pointed instrameut, as a lock ; — Whence to 
steal from ; to rob ; — ^to take up suddenly or surrep- 
titiously ; — [Ger. picktn.] To pull apart or away, espe- 
cially with the fingers, as fruit from a tree, com from 
a stalk, ; to pluck ; — ^to cleanse by removing with 

a points instrument or the fingers that which is ob- 
jectionable; to pull into small pieces; to tease, as 
wool, cotton, oakum, and the like ;— to take bit by bit; 
to eat in small morsels ; — to seek fur or make, as a 
ground of quarrel ; — to choose ; to select ; to cull ; 
henoe. ,to seek or desire ; — v. i. To eat slowly or by 
morsels to do any thing nicely; — to steal ; to pilfer : 
—imp. & pp. picked ; ppr. picking. 

Pick, (pik) n. A sharp-pointed tool; especially, an 
ifon tool tapering to a point from a heavy moan or 
bead, used for loosening and breaking up hard earth, 
ground, stones, &c. a small pointed instrument for 
oteansilig the teeth ; tooth-pick pointed iron instru- 
ment for dressing stone choice ; right of selection. 

Pidkaze, (pik'aka) n, [From pick and axe.] A pick 
with a pmnt at one end, a transverse edge or blade at 
the and a handle inserted at the middle ; a pick. 

Picked, (mt) «. Pointed ; sharp ;— spruce ; foppish : 
-selected ; choice. 

Pkker, n. One who picks or culls one who 

dresses er poiats the letten In stereotype plates a 
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Pickerel, (pik$r-el) n. Piminutive otpike.] A frwsb^ 
water fish of oeveral species Of the pike &>mily. 

Picket, (pik'et) a. [P. piguet, properly diminutive of 
pique, spear, pike.] A stake sharpened used in forti- 
fication and encampments ;— a narrow betard pointed, 
used in making fences ;— a guard posted in flront of an 
army, and so disposed as to form a chain of out-posts. 

Picket, (pik'et) v. t. To fortify, inclose, or fence with 
pickets ; — ^to fasten to a picket : — imp. & pp. picketed ; 
ppr. picketing. 

Picket-guard, (pik'et-gard) n. A guard of horse and 
foot always in readiness in case of alarm. 

Picketing, (pik'et-ing) n. A kind of torture by forcing 
a person to stand with one foot on a pointed stake. 

Picking, (|)ik'ing) ?i. Act of plucking, selecting, or 
gathering that which is left to be picked or gleaned: 
— ^act of stealing or pilfering; also, that which is 
stolen;— Perquisites of office, usually with the 
sense of not being honestly obtained. 

Pickle,. (pik'l) n. [D. pcirl, Ger. pdkel.] A solution of 
salt and water in which fish may be preserved or meat 
corned ; brine ; — vinegar, sometimes spiced, in which 
vegetables, fish, dsc., may be preserved; — any artiole 
of food preserved in vinegar ; — a troublesome cliild ; — 
a state of disorder or difficulty; awkward plight. 

Pickle, (pikT) v. t. To preserve in brine or pickle to 
season in pickle;— to imbue highly with any thing 
bad ;~to prepare, as an imitation, and sell as genuine ; 
— imp. & pp. piemed ; ppr. pickling. 

Picklock, (pik'lok) n. An instrument for opening looks 
without the key ; — a i)erson who })icks locks. 

Pickpocket, (pik'|>ok-et) n. One who steals from the 
pocket of another. 

Pickpurse, (pik'purs) n. One who steals from the purse 
of another ; pickpocket ; cutpnrse. 

Piokthank, (pik'thangk) n. An officious fellow who 
curries favour by talebearing; a toady acting as a 
voluntary spy ; a parasitical informer. 

Picnic, (pik'nik) 7i. [F. pigue/iigue.] Formerly, an 
entertainment at which each person contributed some 
dish or article fur the general table; in present use, an 
entertainment carried by a party on an excursion of 
pleasure into the country ; also the party itself. 

Picnic, (pik'nik) v. i. To go on a picnic. 

Piet, (pikt) n. [A.-S. Pihtas, Peohtas, said to bo from 
L. pinyire, to paint.] One of a tribe of Scythians, or 
of Germans, who settled in Scotland. [Piets. 

Piotash, (pikt'ish) a. Pertaining to or resembling the 

Pictorial, (pik-to re-al) a. Pertaining to or illustrated 
by pictures ; forming pictures. 

Pictorially, (pik-to're-al-le) adv. In a pictorial manner. 

Pioture, (pikHur) n. [L. pictura, from pmgere, pictum, 
to paint.] That which is painted: a likeness drawn in 
colours ; hence, any graphic representation art or 
form of representation by painting ;— that which, by 
ite likeness, brings vividly to mind some other thing, 

Pioture, (pik'tiir) v. t. To draw or paint a resemblance 
of ; to represent to the mind ; to recall distinctly or 
vividly :—imp. & pp. pictured ; ppr. picturing. 

Picture-gallery, (pik'tfir-gal'ler-el n. A gallery or l^e 
apartment in which pictures are hung up for exhibition. 

Picturesque, (pik-tur-esk') a. Pitted to form a good or 
pleasing picture ; striking or effective in representing 
objects, scenes, or persons — said of the mode of hand- 
ling a subject by artists ; — vivid in description, bril- 
liant in colouring, skilful in grouping — said of style ; 
— ^animated; lively. 

Picturesque, (pik-tur-esk') n. The combination of 
natural objects which forms a beautiful scene or land- 
scape in nature ; — the selection and grou](^g of forms, 
shapes, and features in animate or inanimate life to 
constitute a pleasing and effective picture or painting; 
— ^the description of events, representation of oharao- 
ters, or exprmon of thoughts so as to affect the mind 
or imagination with a stnse of xeali^« truthftUiUii, or 
power. 
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^toresquelyy (pik-tuT'eskld) adv. In a piotuxasqne 
ttutnner. i 

Piddle, (pidl) v. i. [A difforent epelline of peddU, or 
from tae same source.] To deal in trifles ; to spend 
time in trifling: objects :*-~to eat or drink squeamishly 
or without rensh ; — to make water — a childish word. 
Pie, (pi) «. [Contracted from D. pastei^ Ger. paitei, 
Eng. pasty.] Paste baked with something in it or 
under it, as apple, minced meat, &o. 

Pie, (pi) n. [L. pica.] A magpie; — the old Homan 
Catholic service<book. [sorted. 

^ Pie, (pi) n. A mass of type confusedly mixed or un- 
'^'Piebald, (pi'bald) a, [For pic-balled, from pie, the 
party-coloured bii'd, and ball.] Of vaiious colours; 
diversified in colour. 

Piece, (pSs) n. [F. pitee, L. pecia, W. peth, a part, 
portion, a little.] A fragment or part of any thing 
sepamted from the whole in any manner : a shred ; a 
bit ; — a part of any thing not separated from the whole, 
or only conceived as distinct ; portion ; division ; — a 
distinct part or quantity ; — part added ; patch ; — 
sepahite performance ; individual portion of work or 
labour hence, a short literary article or essay a 
picture or painting a sculpture ; — a coin ; — a gun or 

single instrument of ordnance ; — in heraldry, an ordi- 
nary or charge; — colloquially, a woman; — a bit of 
bread. [Scot.] 

piece, (pes) v. t. To enlarge or mend by the addition of 
a piece ; to patch ; — to unite ; to join ; — v. i. To unite 
by a coalescence of parte ; to be compacted, as parts 
into a whole : — imp. <fe pp. pieced ; ppr. piecing. 
Piece-goods, (pes'gOOdz) w. pi. Dry goods usually sold 
by the piece, as gray cottons, mulls, jaconets, shirt- 
ings, long cloths, sheetings, and the like. 

Piecemeal, (p(}8'mel) adv. In pieces ; in fragments ; — 
by pieces ; by little and little. [separate. 

Piecemeal, (pCs^mel) a. JVlade of parts or pieces; single; 
Pieoer, (ySs'qv) n. One who pieces ; a patcher. [job. 
Piece-work, (pGs'wurk) n. Work done by the piece or 
Pied, (pid) a. [Eng. pie, the party-coloured bird.] 
Vaziogated with spots of different coloui's ; spotted. 
Piednesa, (pid'nes) n. The state of being pied diver- 
sity of colours in spots ; mottled or spotted form. 

Pier, (per) n. [F. picrre, a atone, from L. pctra, G. 
petra.] A mass of solid stone-work for supporting an 
arch or the timbers of a bridge, &c. ; — a part of the 
wall of a house between the windows or doors;— a 
mass of stone-work projecting into the sea, for break- 
ing the force of the waves; — a projecting wharf or land- 
ing-place. 

Pterage, (pet's]) n. Toll for using a marine pier. 

Pierce, (pers) v. t. [F. percer, from L. pertundcre, per- 
tuswni, push, bore throtigli.] To thrust into or trans- 
fix with a |)oiuted instrument;— to force a way into; — 
to touch, as the aftbctions ; — to dive into, as a secret 
or purpose ; — v. i. To enter, as a pointed instrument ; 
—to force a way into or through any thing ; — to dive 
or penetrate, as into a secret;— to affect deeply or 
severely ; — ivip. & pp. pierced ; ppr. piercing. 
Pieroeable, (pSrs'a-bl) a. Capable of being piercerl. 
Piercer, (pfirs'er) n. One who or that which pierces 
or perforates; — an instrument which bores or peue- 
tra^ ; — a kind of needle used in making eyelet holes. 
Piercingly, (pSrs'ing-le) adv. In a piercing manner. 
Pierdue, (peFdu) n. A toll levied for the maintenance 
of a pier. [between windows. 

Pier-ghiss, (per'glas) n. A mirror or glass hanging 
Piermaster, (pe/mas-tfr) n. The sux>eriutendent of a 
pier. [windows. 

Pier-table, (per'tfi-bl) n. A table standing between 
Pietiam, (p!'et-izm) n. The religion of the Pietists. 
Pietiat, ^Fet-ist) n. One of a class of religious re- 
formers in Germany who sought to restore piety to the 
Lutheran church in the end of the 17 th century ; one 
Inrofesabag rreat sanctity of life, and oontemning eede- 
polity, and culture or learning in the ^tergy. 


Piety» (pFet«e) n. [L. pietas^ ifiety, from pints, piouk] 

! Affectionate reverenoe of parents, or friemls, or coun- 
try ob^ent love of the will of God and zeMsloua 
devotion bis service; religion; sanctity; holiness; 
devotion. 

(pig) »• [A-'S. pige, Sw. piga.] The young 6f 
swine, male or female an oblong mass of mem, as^ 
first extracted from the ore. 

Pig, (pig) V. t. or i. To bring forth pigs ;— to lie together' 
like piga :-^iinp. & pp. pigged ; ppr. pigging. 

Pigeon, (pij'un) w. [L. pipio, a young fdpping or 
chirping bird, from pipire, to _ 

|)eep, chirp.] A g^naoeozis 
bird, of several species, as the 
stock -dove, the ring-dove, the 
turtle-dove, and the migratory 
or wild pigeon of America; a 
silly fellow who may be plucked, 
fleeced, or tricked out of his 
money by professed gamblers. 

Pigeon-hearted, (pij'un-hiirt-ed) a. Pigeon. 

Timid ; easily frightened. 

]^eon-hole, (pij'un-h61) n. A little opening or division 
in a case for papers. [gentle; 

Pigeon-liverea, (pij'un-Jiv-grd)a. Mild in temper : soft; 
Pigeonry, (pij 'un-re) n. A place for keeping pigeons; 
a dovecot. 

Piggery,, (pig'er-o) n. A place where swine are kept 
Piggin, (pig'in) n. [Gael, pigeadh, an earthen Jar, Ir. 
pigin.] A small wooden vessel with an erect handle, 
used as a dipper. 

Pig-iron, (pig'i-urn) n. Iron in pigs or oblong bans as 
it comes from the smelting furnace. 

Piglead, (jiigled) n. Lead in pigs, or as first extracted 
from the ore. 

Pigment, (pig'ment) n. [L. pigmentum, from the root 
of pingere, to paint.] A preparation used by painters, 
&c. , to inipart colours to bodies ; paint. 

Pigmy, (pjgme) n. [It. pigmeo, L. pygmatus.] A per- 
son of very small stature ; a dwarf ; — a fabled nation 
said to have been devoured by cranes. [siderable. 
Pigmv, (pig'me) a. Very small in size ; feeble ; incon- 
Pig-sty, (pig'sti) n. A sty or pen for pigs. 

Pigtail, (pi^tal) 74. The tail of a pig ; — the hair of the 
head tied in the foim of a pig’s tail ; a cue a roll of 
twisted tobacco having a })eculiar colour and flavour. 
Pike, (pik) n. [F. pujue, Ger, pieke.] A long wooden 
shaft or staff with a flat- 
pointed steel head ; a spear ; 

— a fork used in husbandry; 
pitchfork an iron sprig used 
VO fasten articles in a turning 
lathe ; — a large cook of hay ; — a Pike, 

voracious fish — so named from its length and shape or 
from the form of its snout — it is a fresh-water 
living in deep water ; — a turnpike. [point. 

Piked, (pikt) a. Furbished with a pike ; ending in a 
Pikeman, (pik'man) n. A soldier armed with a pike. 
Pikestaff, (pik'staf) n. The staff or sliaft of a p&e ;— a 
staff having a sharp metal spike at the bottom to guard 
gainst slipping. 

Pilaster, (pe-Ias'ter) n. [L. pilastrum, pila, a pillar.] 

A square column usually set within a 

wall, and projecting only a fourth or fifth 
of its diameter. 

Pilchard, (pil' shard) n. A fish of the 
genus Clupea, resembling the herring, 
but thicker and rounder. 

Pile, (pil) n. [F. pile, L. pila, a ball, G. 
pilos, a ball, glol^.l A roundish or ele- 
vated mass or collection of things; a 

heap; — a collection of combustibles for^ 

burning a dead body;— a heap of balls 

or shot raised in the form of a pyramid ; Pilaster. ■ 

—a large building or mass of buildings;— a yerliiMd 
series of alAvmate disks of two di ss imUar motala, wi|ii 


didu of olotli or paper between them moieiened with 
acid water for producing a current of electricity. 

(pU) n, CA.-S. pUt etake, L. pHa^ a pillar,] A 
piece of timber pointed, and driven into tHfb earth for 
the support of a building, a bridge, or the like. 

I*jUe» (pu) 71 . [L. pilust hair.] The fibre of wool, 

cotton, and the like ; hence, the nap. 

Pile, tpil) V. t. To lay or throw into a pile or heap ; — 
to ml alwve the brim or top; — ^to drive piles: — imp. & 
pUed; pp\ pilmg. [driving down piles. 

iTle-ariver, (pirdriv-gr) n. An engine or machine for 
PUer, (pITgr) n. One who piles or forms a heaj). 
PUet,(pil 2 ). 7 i. pL [L. pila, a ball.] Tlie hemorrhoids, 
a disei^ consisting of tumours of blood about the 
verge of the anus. 

Pilfer, (pilTgr) v. i. [F. pel/rer.] To steal in small 
quantiries : to practise petty theft v. t. To steal or 
gain by petty theft; to filch :--wnp. & pp. pilfered; 
ppr. pilfering. 

Pilferer, (pil'fer-gr) n. One who pilfers. 

Pihprim, (pil'grim) n. [Ger. pilgrim, pilignm, D. 
pelgriin.] A wanderer ; a traveller ; — especially, one 
who travels ftom his own country to visit a holy place. 
Pilgrimage, (piFgrim-uj) n. The journey of a pilgrim ; 
a journey to a shrine or other sacred place. 

PiU, (pil) n, []j. pilula, a little hall, a pill.] A medi- 
cine in the form of a little ball hence, any thing 
nauseous. 

Pill, fpil) v.t fP. piller. It. pigliare.] To rob; to 
plunder, to pillage ; — v. i. To be stripp^ or peeled ; 
to come off in flakes or soorise ; — to commit robbery: — 
imp. A pp. pilled ; ppr. piUing. 

Pillage, (pil'fij) n. [P., from piller, to plunder.] Act 
of luunaering depredation act of devastating, as 
a hostile territory, or sacking, as a conquered town ; 
rapine ; ravage ; — that which is taken by force, exac- 
tion, or robbery ; plunder ; spoil ; booty ; loot. 
Pillage, (pil'aj) V. t. To strip of money or goods by 
open violence ; to plunder ; to spoil ; — [imp. & pp. 
pdlaged; ppr. pillaging. 

PiUai^, (piTaj-gr) n. One who pillages. 

Pillar, (pil'ar) 71. fP. pilier, from L. ptia, a pillar.] 
A pier or column to support an arch, a roof, a statue, 
or the like ; a prop ; a support ; — that on which any 
thing rests ; foundation ; basis hence, a supiwrter ; 
one who upholds or maintains a monument raised 
to commemorate some event, person, dec. 

Pillared, (pil'ard) a. Supported by Pinal's; having 
the form of, or embodied in, a pillar or pillars. 

Pillion, (pil'yun)?!, [Eng. pile, h. pUns, hair.] The 
pad or cushion attached to the hinder part of a saddle 
on which a woman can ride behind a man on horseback. 
Pillory, (pil'or-e) n. [L. piloricum, from pila, a pillar.] 
A frame of wood erected on poets with movable boards 
and holes, through which the head and hands of .a 
criminal were formerly put to punish him by public 
exposure. [sot in the pillory. 

Pillory, (piPor-e) v. t. To punish with the pillory ; to 
iWUow, (piPo) n. [O. Eng. pelowe, A.-S. pyU, L. pwf- 
mwu.} A cushion to support the head of a person 
when reposing the block on which the inner end of 
a bowsprit is supported ; — a piece of metal or wood 
need to support some part of a machine to equalize the 
pressure; a bearing or journal-lwx ; — a kind of pLiin, 
coarse fuuettian. [pp. pillowed ; jtpr. pillowing, 

PIUow, (pil'd) V. t. To rest or lay for supiwrt '.--imp. & 
PlQloer-blook, (pird-blok) n. A block or standard for 
supporting the end of a shaft. 

Piliow-oase, (pil'd-kas) n. A 
ooveripg for a pillow. 

Klose, (idl'ds) «. [L. pilosut, 

from pilUi, hair.] Hairy;-— 
covered with long, distinct hairs. Ik x / \I 
INlot, (pHut) ^ Ger. - ^ 

fiUnt soun^ IkOi, plumr ■' — 

aneti] One whose is to steer l^illeiwbleik. 
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ships, particularly where navigation is dangerous;-*- 
hence, a guide. 

Pilot, (pHut) V. t. To direct the course of, as a ship in 
any place where navigation is dangerous; — ^to guide 
through dangers or diffioulties: — imp. &pp. piloted; 
ppr. piloting. 

Pilotage, (pflut-l^) n. Compensation to one who directs 
the course of a ship ; — the guidance of a pilot. 
Pilot-bird, (pi'lut-bgrd) w. A bird found about the 
Caribbee islaiicis. [cloth, for overooats. 

Pilot-cloth, (pi'liit-kloth) 71. A coarse, stout kind of 
Pilot-engine, (pHut-en-jin) n. A Jocomotive sent he-^ 
fore to clear the way of a train on a railroad, or attend 
upon it. 

Pilot-fish, (pi'lut-fish) 7 t. A fish of the mackerel family 
— so named because it often accompanies ships. 
Piloting, (pi'lut-iiig) »i. The act of steering a ship. 
Pimento, (pe-men'to) n. [L. pigmenUm, a paint, pig- 
ment, juice of plants.] The fruit of a tree having an 
aromatic flavour, and highly valued as a spice ; all- 
spice ; — the tree which produces allspice. 

Pimp, (pimp) n. [F. pimpant, smart, sparkish.] One 
who i)rovide 8 gratifications for the lust of others ; a 
procurer ; a pander. 

Pimp, (pimp) v. i. To procure lewd women for the 
gratification of others ; to pander : — irap. & pp. 
pimped: pjn\ pimping. 

Pimide, (pim'pl) n. |A.-S. pmpcl, pustule, L. papula, 
pinii>lo.] A small pointed elevation of the cuticle, 
with an inflamed base, contiiining pus or lymph ; a 
small red pustule. 

Pimpled, (pim'pld) a. Having jjimples on the skin; 
full of xnmples. 

Pin, (pin) oi. [D. pin., W. pin.] A painted instru- 
ment of wood, metal, or the like ; a i)eg ; a bolt ; — 
especially, a small, pointed piece of wdre with a liead, 
much used for fastening clothes, <&c. ; — a bolt which 
fastens the wheel to the axle ; linch pin ; — .a peg by 
which the strings in musical instrtim exits are strained 
or relaxed ; — cylindrical roller made of wood ; — ^the 
central part of a target ; — a thing of no value ; a trifle; 
— pi. Legs. 

Pin, (pin) v. i. To fasten as with a pin ; — to inclose ; to 
pen : — iwip. & pp. pinned; ppr. pinning. 

Pinafore, (pin'a-fbr) ii. An apron for a child to cover 
the front part of the body ; a tier. 

Pincase, (pin'kas) 71. A case for holding pins. 

Pincers, (pin'serz) 7 i. 2 >l- IF. pince, pmeer, to pinch.] 
Pinchers. 

Finch, (pinsli) v. t. [F. pwicer, Ger. pfiteen, to pinch, 
cut.] To press hard or squeeze, as between the ends 
of the Angel'S to liold hard with the teeth or with 
an instrument to ixress between two hard bodies ; — 
to squeeze the flesli till it is pained or livid to gall ; 
to fret ; — to distress ; to pain ; — to drive to straits or 
pecuniary difficulties ;—v. i. To act with pressing 
force ; to bear hard ; — to spare ; to he covetous 
imp. & pp. pinched ; ppr. pinching. 

Pinch, (pinsh) 71. A close compressiqn with the ends of 
the fingers; also, that which is taken between the ends 
of the fingers a gripe ; a pang ;— straits ; difficulty ; 
time of distress ;— pressure ; opixression ; — a lever hav- 
ing a projection acting as a fulcrum near one end, 
used chiefly to roll heavy wheels — called also piwc 7 t- 6 ar. 
Pinchbeck, (pinsh'bek) 91. [Said to be from the name 
of the inventor.] An alloy of copper and zinc resem- 
bling gold. 

Fincher, (pinsh'gr) n. One who, or that which, pinches. 
Pinchers, (pinsh'erz) n. pi. [Fi'om pinch.) An instm- 
mont for various uses, as drawing nails and the like, 
griping things to be held fast, &c. 

]l^ii;ui(mon, (pin'k 66 sh-uii) 71. A small cusliion stuffed 
with bran or weiol in which females stick pins for pre** 
serVation and li^attdy use. i 

PiniSUii^, (pin-d 6 kTk) a. After the style and manner of 
PlndaTi a lyxio poet of Gieeoe. 


Pine, (pin) n. [L. pinm, allied to G. pif ««,] A genus 
of coniferous trees of many species, some of which fhr- 
nish timlwr of the most Taluable kind ; — ^the wood of 
the pine-tree ; — a pine-apple. 

Pine, (pin) v. i. [A.-S. pfwrm, Ger. peinen.] To lan- 
guish ; to lose flesh ; to gi'ow lean ; — to languish with 
desire i—v. t To wear out ; to make to languish -to 
grieve for ; to bemoan in silence : — iuip. & /jj). pined ; 
ppr. pining. 

Pineal, (pT-ne^al, pin'e-al) a, fh. jnnea, the cone of a 
pine, from pinus, a pine.] Pei-taining to, or resem- 

^.bling in form, a pine-cone or pine-apple noting a 
small gland or mass of nervous matter attached to the 
brain in the form of a conical pea. 

Pine-apple, (pin'ap-pl) n. A tropical iflant and its fruit 
—so (^ed from the resemblance of the 
latter in shape and external ai^pear- 
ance to the cone of the pine-treo. 

Pinery, (pin'er-e) u. A place where 
pine-apples are raised; — a i)ine forest 
or grove. 

Pin-feather, (piiiToTU-er) n. A small or 
short featlior somewliat like a pin in 
foiTO ; ettitfciaUi/, one of tlioso not easily 
removed in picking a fowl. 

Pinfold, (pin'foltl) n. [From pf?/., an in- 
cloaure for beasts, and fold, an inclosure Plne-apule. 
for sheeix] A idace in which cattle are conflned ; a I 
pound. ! 

Pinfooted, (pinTodt-ed) a. Having the toes bordered 
by a skin. 

Pinhole, (pin'hol) n. A hole made by the puncture of 
a pin ; hence, a very small aiHjrturc. 

Pinion, (pin'yun) n. [L. penna, feather, wing.] A 
feather; a quill ; — a wing; — the joint of a bird’s wing 
most re mote from the body ;— a fetter or band for the 
arm ; — a smaller wheel with leaves or J-cuth working 
into the teeth of a larger wheel or rack ; a toothed 
arbour. 

Pinion, fpin'yun) v. t. To bind or confine tbo wings of; 
—to cripple by cutting off the first joint of the wing ; 
— to restrain by binding the arm or arms to the body ; 
—to con fine ; to shsickle : — imp. & pp. pinioned ; ppr. 
pinioning. 

!njik, (pingk) n. [D. pink, W. pine.} An eye or a 
small eye; ej^'elet hole. fF. pince.] A native garden 
plant of the genus IHanthux and its flower ; — a colour 
resulting from the combination of a pure vivid red 
with more or less white— -so called from the common 
colour of the flower ; — that which is supremely excel- 
lent. [F. pinque.] A ship with a very narrow stern ; 
—a small fresh-water fish ; minnow. 

Pink, (pingk) v. t. To work in eyelet holes ; to pierce 
with sm.all holes ; to cut or work in small scollops or 
angles ; — to stab ; to piei'oe ; — to dye of a pink colour; 
—imp. & pp. pinked; pjtr. pinking. 

Pink, (pingk) a. Resembling in colour the pink ;— flesh- 
coloured. 

Pinkiug-iron, (pingk'ing-i-urn) n. A cutting iiistru- 
raent for scolloping the etlges of ribbons, flounces, and 
the like. 

Pink-stemed, (pingk'sternd) a. Having a very narrow 
stem, as a ship. 

Pinky, (pingk'e) a. Having a light, crimson colour. 

Pin-money, (pin'miin-e) n. A sum of money allowed 
or settled on a wife for her private expenses. 

Pinna, (pin'na) n. [L.] A feather the fin of a fish 
a leaflet or part of a comix)und or pinnate leaf -.--a ' 
genus of moUuscs of great sixe, having two equal valves 
closely united by a ligament along one of the sides ; j 
wing-shell. | 

Pinnace, (pin'as) n. [F. pinosse, Sp. pinaza, from 
pinus, pine-tree..] A small vessel navigated with oars 
and smls, and having generally two masts rigged like 
ihbse of a schooner a boat usually rowed with eight 
oil's. 
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Pinnacle, (pin'a-kl) n. [F, pimcle, It. pimeolo, from 
L. pinna, feather.] A slender turret or ^ 
part of a building elevated above the main Jk 

building : — a high, spiring i)oint ; hence, 
the highest point or elevation; top or 
summit. ^ 

Pinnate, (pin'at) a. [L. innnatus, fwithor- \ IH 
eti, from pinna, feather.] Shaped like a 
feather ; — furnished with fins. 

Pinner, (pinker) n. One who pins or 
fastens ; also, a jiounder of cattle or the \ 

puund-kee}Mir; — a ]>in-maker; — the lappet \ 

of a he.‘id-dress which flies loose. 

Pinniped, (pin'e-ped) n. [L. pinna, ■H \ 
feather, fin, and pen, pedin, foot.] One of "llr ^ ^ 

a class of crabs having the hinder feet ter- Pinnacle, 
minated by a flattened joint fitted for swimming. 

Pin-point, (lun'point) n. The point of a pin ; — a mere 
trifle. 

Pint, (pint) n. [A.-S. pynt, Ger, dr F. pinte.) Half a 
quarter four gills; — in medicine, twelve ounces— ap- 
plied l)otb to liquid and dry measure, 

Pintie, (pin'tl) n. [A diminutive of pin.] A long iron 
bolt to jn'cvent the recoil of a cannon ; — a hook on 
whioli a rud<ior is Imng to its post. [woj'm. 

Pm-worm, (pin'wunn) n. A tliread- like intestinal 

Piny, (pin'e) o. Abounding with innus. 

Pioneer, (in-d-ncr') r. t. 'J’o go before and prepare a 
way for: — imp. pp. pioneered; ppr. pioneering. 

Pioneer, (pi-b-ncr') n. |F. plonwiir, originally a foot- 
soldier.] One wlio nnircboH with (U- before an nmiy 
to ropmr tlio road or clear it of obstructions, dre, -ono 
who goe.s lieforc to renmve obstructions or proi)are the 
way for another ; heiute, a backwoodsman ; a first 
settler. 

Pious, (pl'us) a. [L. pins.] Having affectionate or 
filial reverence for a piiront or superior ; — having ro- 
veronco and li>vo toward tlie Supreme Being dictJited 
by revereiiee to G«id or by religious fetsling devout ; 
religious ; holy ; — ijractised under the jiretenco of reli- 
idon. fgiously. 

Piously, (pFus-lo) adn. In a pious manner ; reli- 

Pip, (pip) n. f 1). pip, F. pepie, from L. pitnita, Rliino, 
idilogm.] A disease of fowls, in which a horny pellicle 
grows on the tip of the tongue. ( F, pepin.] The seed 
uf an at»p]e, orange, or similar fruit a spot on cards. 

Pip, (pip) 'V. i. To cry or chirp as a cliickeii. 

Pipe, (pip) n. [A.-S. pipe, Icel. plpo.] A wind instni- 
nient of music, consisting of a long tube of wood or 
metal any long tube or liollow body a tul>e of 
clay with a bowl at ono end, used in smoking tob,K5CO; 
— ac.ask, n.snally containing 1‘2(5 gallons, used for wine; 
or tbo qu.antity which it contains organ of respira- 
tion or vocal utteraiico ; — Bound or i)itch of the voice ; 
— also, vocal iK)wer. 

Pipe, (pip) r. i. To play on a pipe, fife, flute, or other 
tubuhirwind instrument of music ;--tf) have a shrill 
Bound; to whistle; — r. t. Tojicrform by playing on a 
wind instrument;— to utter in a high or sh.arp tone; — 
among seamen, to sumniou the hands and <ljrcct in 
duty by the boatswain’s call or whistle : — imp. dt pp. 
piped ; p/u% piping. 

Pipe-clay, (piiAla) n. A species of white clay, used in 
making tobacco-pq)es and various kinds of earthci^ 
ware also, a white cl.ay jMJwder used in cleaning tlm 
leather belts and other accoutrements of a soldier ? 
hence, martinetism in the iri8i)ection and discipline 
of soldiers. 

Pipe-clay, (pip'kia) v. t. To whiten or cleanse with|,i 
white clay )X>wder, os soldiers* belts, <fec. 

Piped, (piptl) a. Formed with a pii)e ; tubuku* ; fluted. 

Piper, (pii/gr) n. One who jilays on a pipe or flute. 

Piper, (prper) n, [L.] A genus of i)lant8 of the ordei? 
Pipeyacece, xKMtsessing aromatic, pungent, ai»i stiiuii-^ 
latihg qualities, of several species, native chiefly o* tin's 
and West ladiM ; p9ppw plonii. 
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PlagiaxiBe, (pla'je-a-riz) v. t. To steal or purloin llroxu 
the writings of another j—v. i. To be guilty of literary 
theft:— &pp. planarized; ppr. pli^arizing. 
Planary, (pla'je-o-re) n. [L. plagiarius, from plagium^ 
]ddnap|>ing,] A thief in literature ; one who purloins 
another’s writings, and offers them to the public as 
his own. 

Plagiary, (pla'je-a-re) a. Practising literary theft. 
Pla^e, (fdag) n. fL, plaga, a blow, stroke, G. 
from plessein, to strike.] Any afflictive evil or cala- 
mity; —an acute, malignant, febrile disease, that often 
prevails in the Bast, and has at times raged in the 
large cities of Europoi—lience ijcstilencc ; — jtny thing 
troublesome or vexatious ; — a state of misery. 

Plague, (plag) v. t To infest with disease, calamity, 
or natural evil of any kind ; to vex ; to torment ; — 
to harass ; to molest : — imp. & pp. plagued ; ppr. 
plaguing. 

Pl^ueful, ( plJlg'fool ) a. Abounding with plagues or 
disorders infecting with plagues. 

Plague-spot, (plag^spot) n. The mark of pestilential 
disease a deiully inai'k or sign. [horribly. 

Plaguily, ( plag ' e - 1 e ) aclv. Vexatiously ; extremely ; 
Pla^y, (plag'e)ct. Vexatious; troublesome; tormenting. 
Plaice, (pliia) n. fL. plaf-mo, Ger. platteisze, from G. 
platus, flat.] A fish allied to the flounder — it swims 
on its side, and b/is both its eyes on one side. 

Plaid, (plad) n. [Gael, pluule, contracted from peoMnidy 
a sheep-skin.] A striped or variegatetl cloth worn as 
an over-garment by the Highlanders ni Scotland. 

Plaid, (plad) a. Having a pattern which resembles a 
Scotch plaid ; marked with bars or striiies at right 
angles to one another. 

Plain, (pliln) a. [L, planun.} Smooth; even; level; 
flat ; w'ithout elevations or depressions : — o]>en ; clear ; 
unencumbered ; distinct ; manifest; obvious; — void 
of ornament; simple; homely ;—-artle.ss ; unsophis- 
ticated ; unrefined ; — umlisguisod ; franic ; sincere ; 
—mere; bare; — not rich or luxurious ; not highly sea- 
soned, as diet or living not ornamontod with figures, 
as muslin; — hard-featured ; ugly; common ; coarse; — 
not much varied by modulati<»ns. : 

Plain, (plUn) odv. In a plain manner; not obscurely ; 
—distinctly; articulately ; — simply ; sincerely. 

Plain, (plUn) n. Level land ; usually an (>i)en field 
with an even surface, or one little varied by inecpiali- 
tiea ; — a field of battle, 

Plaixi, (plan) v.t. To level; to make plain or even; 
— V. t. or i. [F. plaindre.] To lament ; to complain of: 
— imp. & pp. plained ; ppr. plaining. 

Plain-dealing, (pluu'deLing) a. Dealing or communi- 
cating with frankness and sinceiity ; honest ; open. 
Plain-dealing, (plan'del-ing) n. A speaking or coiuinu- 
nicating witli openness ami sincerity. 

Plain-hearted, (pian'liart-ed) a. Having a sinccro heart ; 
communicating without art, reserve, or liypocrisy. 
Plainly, (i jlan'lo) adv. Without gloss or disguise'; sin- 
cerely ; in earnest ; fairly ; — evidently ; cle.'i.rly ; not 
obscurely. [plain in any of its senses. 

Plainnegi, (plan'nos) n. The quality or state of being 
Plain-speaking, (pliin^spek-ing) n. I’lainness of sjieech ; 
frankness; candour. 

Plain-spoken, (plan'sjjok-n) a. Speaking with plain, 
unreserved sincerity. 

Plaint, (plant) n. [L. planctns, from plarqere, plane- 
turn.'] Audible expressiou of sorrow' ; lamentation ; 
complaint; — a sad or serious song ; — in law, the pro- 
j^unding of the cause or ground of an action in w’riting. 
Plaintiff, (plant'if) n. [F. plaintif, making complaint.] 
Thepe^n who commences a j^ersonal action or suit 
to obtain a remedy for an injury to his rights— opposed 
: to defendant. 

Plaintive, (plant'iv) a. Containing a plaint or expres- 
sion of sorrow; complaining ;— hence, indicating grief; 

< serious ’.Hmd; ' ’ j i . 

. Plaintively, (plantTv-le) adv. In a plaintive manner. 


Plaintiveness, (plllnt'iv-nes) n. Quality or state of 
being plaintive. 

Plait, (pliit) n. [L. plecta, G. pleHB, a twisted rope, 
string.! A fold ; a doubling, as of cloth a braid, as 
of hair or straw. 

Plait, (plat) V. t. To fold ; to double in narrow folds ; 

— ^to form by interlaying ; to braid ; to plat ; — ^to en- 
tangle ; to involve -.—imp. &pp. plaited; ppr. plaiting. 
Plan, (plan) n, [L. planus, flat, level.] A draught or 
form; properly, the representation of any thing drawn, 
on a plane ; especially, the representation of a horizon- 
tal section of any thing a method of action or pro- 
cedure devised ; scheme ; project ; design ; — also the 
same expressed in oi*al or written language; plot; con- i 
trivance ; device. j 

Plan, (plan) r. t. To form a draught or representation I 
of any intended work ; — ^to scheme; to devise; to form 
in design : — imp. & pp. planned ; pptr. planning. 

Planary, (plarj'ar-e) a. Pertaining to or having the 
form of a plane. 

Planch, (plansh) v. t. [F. plancJie, a board, plank, from 
L. plunea.] To cover wdth planks or boards; to 
])lank: — imp. & pp. planched; jpr. planching. 
Planching, (plansh'ing) n. The laying of floors in a 
building ; also, a floor of boai-ds or planks. 

Plane, (i)lS,n) a. [L. planvs.] Without elevations or 
depressions ; even ; level ; pertaining to, lyi7>g in, or 
constituting a i>lane. 

Plane, (phln) n. An even or level surface ; a real fig^iro 
in which lines or curves drawn betw’een any tw'o points 
lie in the same surfiice ; — tin imaginary surfiioo siip- 
I) 08 etl to be drawn througli any of the curves or orbits 
described in tlie celestial sphere ; — ti CMrjamter’s or 
joiner’s tool consisting of a chisel projecting from an 
ai7ert.ure in a woodei) frame, aiid used to pare or 
smooth boards or other suiTaces of Avood. 

Plane, (phln) r. 1. To make smooth ; to free from 
ine(iualities of surface : — imp. & j>p. planed ; pin\ 
planing. 

Planet, (plan'et) n. [L. ploneta, G. planes, a planet, 
from plona.dhai, to wander.] A celestial bo<ly which 
revolves about tlio sun in an orbit of a moderate de- 
gree of eccentricity — usually classified as inferior, or 
those within the orbit of the earth, tis Mercury and 
Venus ; and superior, or those beyond the eartli’s orbit, 
as Mars, .Tupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Ne])tune. 
Planetary, (plan'et-ar-e) a. I’ertaining to the planets ; 

— consisting of planets; — under the dominion or influ- 
ence of a planet ; — prfxluced by planets. 

Planetoid, (plan'et-oid) n. IG. ptauetes, ]danet, and 
eidos, form.] A body resembling a i»lanet : especially 
one of the numerous gi ou]3 of small planets re.volving 
between Mam and Jupiter. 

Plane-tree, (]ilrin'tre) n. [L. platanns.] A tree of the 
genus Platanus, native of Asia and North Arnorica, 
but now largely cultivated in this country— the wood 
is fine grained, hard, but brittle. 

Planet-struck, (plan'et-struk) «. Affected by- the influ- 
ence of planets ; blasted. 

Planimetric, (plan-e-met'rik) a. Pertaining to the men- 
suration of piano surfjices. 

Planimetry, (plan-im’et-ro) n. [Ij. planus, plain, and G. 
nietron, measure.] The mensuration of jdane suifaces. 
Planipetalous, (plun-e-pet'al-us) a. [L. planus, flat, and 
Eng. petal.] Having flat jKitals, 

Planish, (plan'ish) r. t. [F. planer.] To render smooth 
and level, as a metallic surface, by light blows with a 
smooth-faced hammer: — imp. & pp. planished; P2>r. 
planishing. 

l^nisphere, (plan ' e - sfer) n. [L. planus, plane, and 
sphmra, sphere.] The representation of the circle^ of 
the sphere uiwn a plane ; — especially, a reprosentatiott 
of the celestial sphere upon a plane for showing the 
petition of the heavens, the time of rising and setting 
of storS) &o., for any given day or ho^r. i 
Plank( (plangk) n. [F: pUmchei W. plane, Ger. « 
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Dan. plimke,] A broad piece of sawed timber, differ- 
ing from a board only in being thicker;— -hence, a sup- 

jMrt, as for floating in a stream. 

rlank, (plangk) v. t To cover or lay with planks 
imp. & pp. idanked ; vpr. planking. 

Planner, (plan'gr) n. One who plans or forms a plan. 

Planorbis, (plau-or'bis) n. [L. planus^ smooth, and 
orbis, ci^e.J A genus of fresh-water snails having 
shells of a discoidal form. 

Plant, (plant) n. [L. plania^ A.-S. plant.] A vegetable: 
an organic botly having a root, stem, and leaves, and 
propagating itself by seed ; herb ; shrub ; tree, &c. ; — 
a sapling ;--a child : a descendant ; an inhabitant of a 
country the sole of the foot a fraudulent contriv- 
ance ; deceptive trick the fixtures and tools neces- 
sary to caiTy on any trade or mechanical business. 

Plant, (plant) r. t. To put in the ground and cover, as 
seed for growth ;~-to set in the ground for growth, as 
a young tree to furnish with plants to engender ; 
—to settle; to establish; to introduce;— to set and 
direct or point; — v. i. To perform the act of planting ; 
— imp, & pp. planted ; ppr. planting. 

Phmtable, (plant'a-bl) a. Cajialile of being planted. 

Plantai^, (plau'tan) n. [F. plantoin, L. plantago,] A 
genus of herbaceous plants of 
many species; — a native plant, ^ 

the loaves of which are bitter 
and {istringent, and are i)opn- 
larly used for binding cuts or 
wounds; — an endogenous tropical 
tree, which rises with a soft stem, 
fifteen or twenty feet high ; — also, W v 

the fruit of the tree, which is ^ ^ 

about six or eight inches long, 
an inch in diameter, with a soft ^ 
rind encircling a sweet and nutri- 

Pl^tation, (plan-ta'shuii) n. Act 
of planting; -the place j dan ted, Plantain. 

eitpec ial Ip firomid planted with trees; shrubbery; — in 
America, a large estate cultivated by negroes, who 
live as a community under the authority and disci- 
pline of the owner ; — a new settlement ; a colony ; - 
the fii-st introduction or establishment of a town or 
village. 

Planter, (plant'er) n. One who plants, sets, iriti'odiicos, 
or establishes ; — one who assists in colonizing a now 
ten'itory ; — one wlio owns a jdantation. 

Plantigrade, (plant'e-grrul) n, [L. plantar the .sole of 
the foot, and (jradi, to walk.] An animal that walks 
or steps on the sole of the foot, su bears, racoons, bad- 
gers, and sorno other animals. 

Plantigrade, (i)lant'e giad) a. Walking on the sole of 
the foot, as some animals. 

Planting, (planting) u. The act or operation of set- 
ting in the groiual for propagation, as setxls, trees, 
shrubs, and the like ; the art of forming plantations of 
trees. (plants. 

Plant-louse, ( plant 'lous) n. An insect that infests 

Plash, (plash) oi. A puddle;— a dash of water; a 
splash : — tljo branch of a tree j^artly cut or lopped, and 
bound t(> otlier branches. 

Plash, (plash) v. i. [D, plasnen, Ger. plaUchern..] To 
<labble in water; to si)lash ; — v. t. [F. jd.a from 
L. pkcterft to weave, twist. j To lop off; — to bind or 
cut, and intertwine the branches of: — imp. & pp. 
plashed; ppr. plashing. 

Plashy, (plash'e) a. Watery ; abounding with puddles. 

Plasm, (plazm) n, [G. plaama, from pla&mn, to fmm, 
mould.] A mould or matrix in which any thing is 
cast or formed h) a particular shape. 

Plaster, (plas'tgr) n, fL. emplaatrum.'} A comiwsition 
of lime, water, and sand, for coating walls and i>arti- 
tions'of houses ; also gypsum, as used for making orna- 
ments, mouldings, &c. ;— on external application of a 
harder cousistenoe than an ointment spre^ on leather. 
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Plaster, (plos^tgr) v, t. To cover with plaster, as the 
partitions of a house ; — to cover with a plaster, as a 
wound ; — ^to smooth over; to conceal the defects or Irre- 
^lai-ities of intp. & jyp. plastered; ppr. plastering, 
Plasterer, (plas't§r-ST) n. One who plasters. 

Plastering, (plas't^r-ing) n. The plaster-work of a 
building ; a covering of plaster. 

Plastic, (plas'tlk) a. [G. plmtU'os^ from pta 88 ein,^io 
form, mould.] Having the power to give form or 
fashion to a mass of matter ; — capable of being moulded, 
formed, or modelled ; — appropriate to, oharaotedstic 
of, or produced by, moulding or modelling. 
Plastio-clay, (pJas'tik-kla) n. One of the beds of the 
eo(;ene period — so called because used in making pot- 
tery. [nlastie. 

Plasticity, (plas-tis'e-te) n. State or quality of being 
Plat, (plat) V. t. [From plait.] To form by interlaying 
or interweaving ; to weave : — imp. & platted; ppr. 

platting. [Ing. 

Plat, (plat) n. Work done by platting or interweav- 
Plat, (plat) n. A small i)ieco of ground (usually flat) laid 
or marked out with some design, or for a distinct use. 
Platband, (plat'l^jiiul) n. A hortler of flowers in a gar- 
den along ;i wall or the side of a parterre ; — in archi- 
tecture, a flat, squai-o moulding wmoso width exceeds 
its projection. 

Plate, (plat) ?i. []). pUmt, Oer. pin tie, from G. platus^ 
flat.} A piece of metal beat or lolloil out into a flat 
extended sheet;— a thick sheet of metal of wrought 
iron for covering the sides of war vessels, forts, &o., 
against guii-sliot ; thin slieets of metal, used formerly 
for 1 io<ly armour iu distinction to scale or chain armour, 
which w'ivs made of small scales or links articles for 
use at table ma»le t)f gold tu* silver, as cups, salvers, 
forks, 83)001)8, tV;c. ; — also similar ariacles of inferior 
metal wrought over or inlaid with gold or silver;— n 
fiat shallow disli of gold, silver, electro-plate, china, 
eartluiii ware, oif w’hich food is eaten at table;— a 
similar dish made of wood ; trencher ;--a prize run for 
by hoi-se-racers the i)iece of timber which supports 
the ends of the rafters ; — a 3)iece of metal on which 
any thing is engraved ; hence, an imiiression from an 
engraved i)iccu of metal ; — a page of stereotype for 
jirinting from. 

Plate, (plat) v. f. 'I’o cover or ovorl.'iy with gold, silver, 
or other metals ; — to arm with inetiil for defence ; — to 
adorn with 3)]ate ;— to boat into thin, flat 2 ^i«ces : — 
hup. pp. plated; ppr. plating. 

Plateful, (i)lrtt'lV>oJ) u. Enough to fill a [ilate. 
Plate-glass, (i»L“it'gi.'i 8 ) v. A fine kind of glass cast 
in tliick idates, and used for mirrors and the best 
windows. 

Plate-mark, (3)lrit'inark) v. A R3)0cial mark or emble- 
matic figure Htanii)ed uiwn gold and silver 2 >late, to 
indicate the jihica? of manufacture. 

Platform, ( x)lat'forrn ) 'ii. [Eng. plat, flat, and /om.] 
A frame-work of timber or boArds horizontally joined, 
so as to form a cc)n83)icnous or elevated standing-place; 


— the sketch of aj»y object delineated horizontally; — 
an elevated ground or floor of earth or stone on whicli 
artillery is xjlantod ;— a terrace or walk in front of a 
cjistle, fort, &c. an equal ]iosition or standing ; pos- 
session of equ.'il right or pri vilege ;— the groundwork 
of a or design ; basis of a scheme ; — the pin- 
gramme of opinions or principles which a political can- 
didate or party adopt tia a ground of public action ; — 
the raised part of a hall or place of public meeting on 
which the chairman and sx)eakei*s stand;— the hitiding- 
place at a railway station. 

Plating, (lihU'ing) n. Art or operation of covering a 
baser metal with a thin plate of silver or other me^ ; 
— a thin coating of metal. 

Platinum, (plat'in-um) n. fT;. from 8p. platinafW^ 
Plata, silver.] A very ductile metal of the colour of 
silver, but less bright-^ it is the heaviest and least 
expansible of the metok, 
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(platVtOd) n, {V. from platf flat.] Flat- 
nem ; dulnatt ; insipidity ;—a weak or empty remark. 
^IpktoiiiC) (pift-ton'ik) a. Fertainine to Plato, the philo- 
i^^er, or to his philosophy, his school, or his opinions. 
Xlaloiiism, (plfi'td-nizm) n* The doctrines of Plato and 
his followers; — esj^ially, the theory that the true 
pil^osophy or knowledge of nature is attained not so 
muoh by investigating a posteriori the actual forms, 
imiperties, conditions, dec., of existing things, but by 
veymg to discover a ^iori the archetypes or original 
divine ideas according to which they are fashioned. 
Platonlst, (plft'tO-nist) n. One who professes to be a 
follower of Plato. 

Platoon, (pla-tdonl n. [F. peloton, L. pila, a ball.] 
Half of a company of soldiers. 

Platter, (plat'gr) n. [F. plateau.} A large, shallow 
dish, for holding the provisions of a table one who 
jplats or weaves. 

Platting, (plat'ing) ». Oiieration or process of w'eaving; 
—work made by weaving. 

Plaudit, (plawd'it) n. [Ij- plaudiU^ do ye praise, from 
plattdere, to applaud, praise.] A mark or expression 
of applause; acclamation; shouting; approbation. 
Plancutory,(plawdlt-or-e)a. Applauding; commending. 
Plausibility, (plawz-e-bil'e-te) n. State of being plau- 
sible; pret^t; speciousness ; superfloial show of right. 
Plauaibh), (plawz^-bl) a. [L. plausibilis, from ptau- 
dere, plausum, to applaud.] Fitted to gain favour or 
approbation; hence, superiiclally pleasing; apparently 
right ; — using specious arguments or discourse. 
Plausibleness, (plawz'e-bl-nes) n. Speciousness ; a show 
of right or propriety. 

Plausibly, (plawz'e-blo) adv. In a plausible manner. 
Play, (pfft) V. i. [A.-S. plcffian, to play, plega, play.] 
To engage in sport or lively recreation ; to frolic ; to 
frisk ; to toy ;— to act with levity ; to trifle ; — ^to con- 
tend in a game; hence, to gamble to perform on an 
instrument of music ;— to move with alternate dilata- 
tion and contraction ; to operate ; — to move in’egu- 
larly ; to wanton ; — to act a part upon the stfige ; to act 
in any particular character ; — v. t. To ptit in action 
or motion ; — ^to perform music upon to bring into 
sportive or wanton action ; — to act or perform by re- i 
presenting a character; — to perform in contest for 
amusement or for a prize:— w/ip. & pp. played; ppr, 
pUying. 

Aay, (pla) n. Any exercise or series of actions intended 
for pleasure, amusement, or diversion ; 8ix)rt ; frolic ; 
— act of contending for amusement or for a prize, as 
at dice, cards, or other games; gaming; — ^practice in 
any contest; — manner of action; — a dramatic composi- 
tion ; a comedy or tragedy representation or exhibi- 
tion of a comedy or tragedy; — performance on an 
instrument of music ; — motion ; movement, regular or i 
irregular ; hence, also, room for motion ; free and easy 
action ; sviring ; — liberty of acting ; room for enlarge- I 
ment or display ; scope. I 

Play-day, (pla'da) n. A day given to play or diversion. I 
Player, (plA'er) n. One who idays a dramatic actor ; ^ 
—a mi m i c ; — one who performs on an instrument of I 
music a gamester. [or sports ; a playmate. 

Playfellow, (pl&'fel-lo) n. A companion in amusements 
Playful, (plafuol) a, SxK)rtive ; — indulging a sportive 
fSDCjr* ^ [manner. 

PlayxiiUy, (pUTool-le) adv. In a playful or sportive 
PlayfUIneae, (pla'fdCl-nes) n. The state or qu^ty of 
being playful ; eportiveness. 

Play-houaOi (piaTious) n. A house for the exhibition 
of dramatio compositions ; a theatre. 

Plasriugi <plATng) n. The act of playing in a theatre; 
jpenorming on a musical instrument. 

Playing-oard, (piaTng-kard) n. One of a set of fifty- 
two cards made in four suits of thirteen each, bear- 
ing painted figures and devices, and used in playing 
games. [play. 

Playiiiata» (plA'm&t) n, A playfellow ; a companion in 




Plaything, (pla' thing) n. Any thing that serves to 
amuse; a toy. 

Plea, (pie) n. [Norm. F. plaif, F. plaid, from L. plod- 
tun, deteimination, opinion, irom plaeere, to please.] 
An allegation of fact in a cause, os distinguished from 
a demurrer ; in a more limited and usual sense, the 
defendant's answer to the plaintifl’s declaration and 
demand;— a cause in court; a lawsuit;— a controvoisy; 
a debate ; — that which is advanced in defence or proof 
of ; ground ; justification ;— an excuse ; an apology;— 
urgent prayer or entreaty. 

Plead, (pled) v. i. [F. plaider, L. placituni.} To argue 
in support of a claim, or in defence against the cMm 
of another; — ^to present an answer, % allegation of 
fact, to the declaration of a plaintiff; to carry on 
a suit or plea: — to supplicate with earnestness; to 
urge or press motives or considerations on ; to remon- 
strate with ; — to seek to influence either by precept or 
example ; — v. t. To allege or adduce in proof, supiwrt, 
or vindication ; to offer in excuse to discuss, defend, 
and attempt to maintain by arguments offered to a 
tribunal or jperson who has the power of determining ; 
to argue : — imp. <fc pp. pleaded ; ppr. pleading. 
Pleadable, (plcd'a-bi) a. Capable of being alleged in 
proof, defence, or vindication. 

Pleader, (plCd'er) n. One who pleads ; especially, a 
lawyer who makes a plea in a court of justice. 
Pleadings, (plSd'ingz) n. pi. The mutual altercations 
between the plaintiff and defendant, or written state- 
ments of tlie parties in support of their claims. 
Pleasant, (plez'ant) a. Fitted to please ; grateful to 
the mind or senses; — cheerful; enlivening; gay; lively: 
sportive ; giving pleasure ; gratifying. 

Pleasantly, (plez^ant-le) adv. In a pleasant manner. 
Pleasantness, (plez'ant-nes) n. State or quality of being 
pleasant or agreeable. 

Pleasantry, (plez'aut-re) Gayety; merriment;— gen- 
tle raillery; liveliness; a sprightly saying ; lively talk. 
Please, (ploz) v.t. [L. placere.} To excite agreeable 
sensations or emotions in ; to gratify ; to delight ; — to 
satisfy ; to content ; — v. i. To give pleasure ; to gain 
ajjprobation or approval ; — ^to like ; to choose ; to pre- 
fer ; — ^to comply with ; — to be pleased ; to condescend : 
— i7up. & pp. pleased ; 2>p7\ pleasing. 

Pleaser, (plGz'gr) n. One who pleases or gratifies. 
Pleasing, (picking) a. Giving pleasure or satisfaction ; 
agreeable to the senses or to the mind; gratifying r 
agreeable ; delightful. 

Pleasurable, (plezh'ur-a-bl) a. Pleasing; giving plea- 
sure ; affording gratification ; delightful. 

Pleasurably, (plezh ur-a-ble) adv. With delight or 
eiyoyment : delightfully ; apecably. 

Pleasure, (plezh'ur) n. Gratification of the senses or of 
the mind ; agreeable sensations or emotions ; — delight; 
enjoyment ; — sensual or sexual gratification ; — loose 
gratification of the senses or appetites in any way ; 
dissipation; riotous living approbation ; fond ap- 
proval ; — the dictate of the will ; choice ; — purpose ; 
intention also, aibitrary will or choice a favour : 
an act done to please. 

Pleasure, (plezh'ur) v. t. To give or afford pleasure to ; 
to please ; to gratify : — imp. A pp. pleasured ; ppr. 


Pleasure-ground, (plezh'ur -ground) n. Ground laid 
out in an ornamental manner, and appropriated to 
amusement. 

Plebeian, (pl6-be'an, plo-be'yan) a. [L. plebeius, from 
plebs, plebis, the common people.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of the common people ; vulgar ; popular 
common ; low ; mean. 

Plebeian, (ple-be'an) n. One of the common people or 
lower ranks of men. 

Plebeianism, (ple-be'an-izm) n. Condpet of plebeians. 

Pledge, (plej) n. [F. pleige. It. pieggio, allied to A-S, 
pliht, p%nt, from L. plieare, 6. plekein, to fold.] 
Something put in pawn» or deposited as a saoiuity for 
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» debt or enga^ment ; » gage ; a surety i hostage ; 
hail;— a promise ; a professiou of principles ;--a writ- 
ten promise or agreement;— act of drinking to the 
heaJltn of; invitation to drink. 

^Pledge, (plej) v. t. To deposit in pawn ; to leave as 
secmty ;— to engage for by promise or declaration ; — 
to invite, as another person, to drink, by drinking of 
the cup first, and then handing it to the other : hence, 
to drink the health of: — imp. & pp. pledged; ppr. 
pledging. 

DRedger, (plej'gr) ». One who pledges or pawns ; — one 
who warrants or stands security for. 

Pleiad, (ple'yad) n. One of the Pleiades. 

Pleiades, (ple'ya-dez) ?i. pL [G. Pleiaden^ from pUhiy to 
sail, as the rising of the seven stars indicated the time 
of safe navigation.] A group of seven small stars situ- 
ated in the neck of the constellation Taurus. 
Pleistocene, (plis'to-sen) a. (G. pleistos, most, and 
kainosj new.] Pertaining to the deposits of the newest 
division of the tertiary formation. 

Plenaxily, (pl6'na-re-le) adv. Fully ; completely. 
Plenariness, < pie ' na - re - nes ) tvi The state of being 
plenary. 

Plenary, (ple'na-re) a. [It. plcnario^ pienoy from-L. 

Pull ; entire ; complete. Plenary induUp 
encCy an act or rescript of the pope, gr^atiting to certain 
X^rsons, or to anyone on certain cciiiditions, the remis- 
sion of church censures or penalties, and absolution 
from the guilt of all past sin. Plenary inspiration, 
theory or doctrino that divine inspiration extended 
not only to the minds, thoughts, or ideas of the writers 
of the sacred Scriptures, but also to their language, 
and to every word, and even letter of their text. 
Plenipotent, (pie - nip ' 6 - tout) a, [1 j. plenus, full, and 
potens, potent.] Possessing full power. 
Plenipotentiary, (plen-e-pS-ten'she-ar-e) 91 .. One having 
full power to transact any business; especially, &ti 
aml)a8sador at a foreign court furnished witli full 
power. [fall power. 

Plenipotentiary, (plen-e-po-ten'sho-ar-e) a. Containing 
Plenitude, (plen'e-tud) n. [L. pLevitudo, from plenns, 
full.] State of being full or complete; fulness ; cora- 
leteness; abundance; — redundancy of blood and 
umours in the animal body ; repletion. 

Plenteous, (plen'te-us) «. Containing plenty; suffi- 
cient for every jmrpose ; — having plenty ; well pro- 
vided for ; rich ; ample ; copious ; abundant ; full. 
Plenteously, (plen'tS-us-le) adv. In a plenteous 
manner. [plenteous; abundance. 

Plenteousnesa, (plen'te-us-nes) n. The state of being 
Plentiful, (plen'te-foOl) a. Containing plenty; adequate 
to every purpose ; — ^yielding abundant crops ; afford- 
ing ample supply; copious; ample; exuberajit; fruit- 
ful. ^ [abundantly; copiously. 

Plentifully, (plen'te-foOl-le) adv. In a plentiful manner; 
Plentifulness, (plen'te-fOol-nes) n. The .state or qiiality 
of being plentiful; abundance; copiou.suess ; fertility. 
Plenty, (plen'te) n. [L. plenitas, from plenns, full.] 
Full or adequate supply; copiousness; abundance; 
exuberance; fruitfulness; affluence; plenteousiiess. 
Plenty, (plen'te) a. Plentiful ; abundant ; copious. 
Pleonasm, (phTon-azm) n. [G. pleonasmos, superfluity, 
from pkos, full,] Redundancy in oral or written lan- 
guage; — the use of more words to express ideas than are 
necessai^. 

Pleonastio, (ple-on-as'tik) a. Pertaining to or partaking 
of pleonasm; redundant. 

Plethora, (pleth'6-ra) n. [G. plSthore, fi-om plethein, 
to be or become full.] Over-fulness ; especially, ful- 
ness or excess of blood ; repletion ;~suiierfluity. 
Plethoric, (pleth-or'ik) a. Having a full habit of body ; 
— ^replete veith blood or serous humour ; — over-full. 
Pleun^ (pldo'ra} n. [G.] The serous membrane which 
covers the inside of the thorax, and also invests the ; 
lungs. j 

Pleurisy, (pl66're*se) n. [L. pleuritis, G. pleuritU, so. j 


I noios.] An infiammation of the ideaxsy aocompantofi 
I with fever, pain, difficult res:^ratlon> and cough. 
Pleuritio, (plb6-rit'ik) a. Pertainiiig to pleurisy ,^—dis* 
eased with pleurisy. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, (ploO-ro-nfi-md'ne-a) n. [G. phurat 
pleura, and ^meumones, the lungs.] Inflammatory 
I disease of the pleura and lungs. [flexibility 

Pliability, (pli-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being pliable I 
\ PUable, (pli'a-bl) a. [F. from plicr, to bend, to fbld, 

L. plicare.] Capable of being plied, turned, or be^*; 
easy to be bent ; — readily yielding to moral influmme, 
arguments, i)er8uasiou, or discipline — sometimes in a 
I bad sense. 

Pliableness, (pli'a-bl-nes) n. Pliability ; flexibility, 

I Pliancy, (pli'an-se) n. The state of b«ing pliant, in a 
I physical or moral respect. 

I Pliant, (pli'aiit) a. Ca})able of plying or bending ; eatdly 
I bent ; — readily or easily influenced to good or evil ; 

I easy to be persuaded ; flexible ; tractable ; docile ; ob- 
[ sequious. 

Fliantness, (pli'ant-nos) n. The state of being pliant. 
PUers, (pli'erz) w. pi. [From 'ply.] A kind of pinchers 
by which any small object may bo seized and bent. 
Phght, (plit)r. t. [A.-y. plihtan, to expose to danger, j 
to pl^ge.] To expose to danger or risk; to pledge; to 
givoiis security for the performance of some act [L. 
j plicare, to fold, involve.] To plait; to braid; — to 
j engage '.—imp. & pp. plighted ; ppr. plighting. 

Plight, (i)llt) V. lA.-H. piiltl, danger, pledge, Gor. 
pfliht] That which serves to plight or pledge ; secu- 
rity ; gage ; — [frmn 1j. plica, a fold.] A fold : a plait ; 
a double ; a turn ; — lienee, condition ; slate ; espe* 
dally, exposed condition; dangerous state; position 
of difficulty or perplexity. 

I Plighter, (plit'er) ti. One who, or that which, plights 
or pledges. 

} Plinth, (plinth) n. [G. plmthos, a brick or tile.] A 
square, projecting, vertically faced member forming 
the lowest division of the base of a column. 

1 Plod, (plod) r. i. [Gael, plod.] To travel with steady, 
laborious diligence ; — to toil ; to drudge ; to study 
heavily ; — v. t. To tread with a heavy, labouring step I 
—imp. k pp. plodded ; p;))*. plodding. 

Plodder, (plod'gr) n. One who plods. 

Plodding, (plod'ing) a. Diligent and pensevering in a 
study or jiursuit, but dull in comprehension, and slow 
in iiorformanco or attainment. 

Plodding, (plod'ing) n. Laborious and patient prosecu- 
tion of study or other work — usually inijilying dull or 
torpid action of the intellect. 

Plot, (plot) n. [A different orthography of plat.] A 
small extent of ground ;--a plantation laid out;— a 
draught of a field, piecje of huul, Aic., drawn to a scale. 
Plot, (plot) n, [Abbreviated from complot.] Any 
scheme, stratagem, or plan of a complicated nature 
the plan or intrigue of a play, novel, romance, poem, 
or the like ; conspiracy ; combination ; contrivance. 

Plot, (plot) V. i. To form a scheme of mischief against 
another ; — to contrive a plan ; — v. t. To plan ; to de- 
vise ; to contrive to make a plan of ; to delineate : 

— imp. k pp. plotted ; ppr. plot^g. [spirator. 

Plotter, (plot'er) n. One who plots or contrif es ; a con- 
Plotting, (plot'ing) n. The act of contriving schemes, 
generally for evil purposes ;— the laying down or de- 
lineating on paper the lines, angles, and measure- 
ments of a survey. 

Plough, (plow) n. f A.-S. & Bw. ploge, Icel. plogr, Ger. 
pflng, ^ot. pUnch.] A well-known implement for 
turning up the soil ;— hence, agrioulture ; tillage a 
joiner’s instrument for grooving; — a knife or maobine 
for cutting or trimming paper, used by bookbinders 
and paper-makers. ST 

Plougn, (plow) r. t. To trench and turn up wi» « 
plough; to furrow; — to run through in louang 
turn up and devastate; — to out or trim, as jumesv 
with a knife or press to groove with a joiner's uuniii* 



meat i. To labour ivith a plough pp. 


IBloughboyt (vlovr'hoy) n, A boy that drires or guid^ 
a team in jdbughing ; a ruetio boy. (vator. 

^lougher, (ploirgr) n. One who ploughs land ; a culti- 
Plougfainaa, (plow'man) n. One who ploughs ; a hus- 
bandman a rustic ; a countryman. 

Ploughshare, (plow'shfir) n. The part of a plough which 
outs the ground at the bottom of the furrow. 
Plough-si^, (ploVstaf) n. A kind of paddle to clear 
the share and coulter of weeds, &c. 

Plough-tail, (plow'tal) n. The handles of a plough or 
part which the ploughman holds; — hence, rustic or 
agricultural life. 

Plover, (plov'gr) n, [F. & Pr. pluvier, the rain-bird, 
from L. pluvialiSy rainy.] A na- 
tive bird of the genus Chara- 
drius, OdUm'imis, and VanelluH, 
frequenting in numbers marsh 
lands, river banks, lake and sea m WBBSmW 
shores — the ^eeu plover, lap- 
wing, or peewit is prized for its 
eggs, the golden plover for its 

Pluck, (pluk) w. /. [A.-S. ptuccian, 

IceJ. plocl'a.] To pull with sud- 
den force or effort, or to pull off. Plover, 

out, or from, with a twitch to strip by plucking— 
used with various modifications of meaning defined by 
the annexed particles, down, off, up, out, <fcc. : — imp. 
A pp. plucked; ppr. plucking. 

Pluck, (pluk) n. [Gael. & Ir. pluc, a lump, a knot, a 
bunch.] The heart, liver, and lungs of an animal; — 
spirit ; courage. 

Pmoker, fpluk'§r) n. One who plucks. 

Plucky, (pluk'e) a. Having resolute and enduring 
courage; spirit^. 

Plug, (plug) n. [D. jihtg, Ger. phigge.] Any thing 
us^ to stop a hole ; a stoi3ple ; — a flat, oblong cake of 


messed tobacco. 

Plug, (plug) V. t. To stop with a plug; to make tight by 
stoiming a hole :— & 'pp- plugged; ppr. plugging. 
Plughole, (plug'hol) n. A water tap in the jiavement 
of a street. 

Plum, (plum) n. [A . -S. pldma, Icel. jddma, L. prwwMW.] 
The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus Primus; 
also, the tree itself ;-~a raisin ;~a haiidsome fortune 
or property ; the sum of £100,000 sterling. 

Plumage, (plum'aj) n. [F. from L. pluma, a feather.] 
The plumes or feathers which cover a bird. 

Plumb, (plum) n. [L. lead.] A w'oight of 

lead or other material attiiched to a line, and used to 
indicate a vertical direction, as in erecting buildings, 
dec. ; a plummet 

Plumb, (plum) a. Perpendicular, that is, standing ac- 
cording to a plumb-line. [cularlv. 

Plumb, (plum) adv. In a plumb direction ; perpeiidi- 
Phunb, (j^lum) i;. t. To adjust by a plumb-line ; — ^to 
sound with a plummet, as the depth of water ; hence, 
to test; to gauge plumbed; ppr. plumbing. 

Plumbaginous, (plum-baj'in-us) a. Resembling plum- 
bago : cofiidsting of or containing plumbago. 

Plumbago, (plum-ba'go) n. [L. from plumbum, lead.] 
A soft mineral substance, carburet of iron, used for 
making pencils, j)oli8bing-})aste, &c. ; black lead ; 
graphite ; — a genus of plants of several species— the 
roots are usually astringent and caustic ; lead-wort. 
Plumbeous, <plum'be-us) a. [L. plumbeus, from jdum- 
bum, lead.] Gonsisting of or resembling lead ; lead- 
coloured ;-^uU ; heavy ; stupid. 

Plumber, (plumper) ». One who works in lead. 
Plumbei^, (plumV*^) business of a plumber ; 

— the plaoe where plumbing is carried on. 

PhsubiM, (tdumTzig) n. The art of casting and work- 
ing in IdaA ^-the business of arranging pipes for con- 


ducting water the lead pipes and other apparatus 
for conveying water in & building. 

Plumb-line, (plumlin) n. A plummet ;<->a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon. 

Plum-oake, (plumlc&k) n. Cake containing raisins, 
currants, &c. 

Plume, (plum) n. [L. pluma.] The feather of a bird, 
especially, the finer or heavier part of a feather; — a 
large or handsome feather worn as an ornament;— a 
token of honour, prowess, or the like. 

Plume, (plum) v. t. To pick and adjust the plumes or 
feathers of ; — to strip of feathers ; — to dress or decorate 
with feathers ; — to pride : to value ; to boast— used re- 
flexively : — imp. & 2ip- plumed ; ppr. plumuig. 
Plumiped, (plura'e-ped) a. [L. pluma, a feather, and 
pcs, foot.l Having feet covered w’ith feathers. 
Plumiped, (plum'e-ped) n. A bird that has feathers on 
its feet. 

Plummet, (plum'et) n. [For plumhet, Ij. plumbum, 
lead.] A long piece of lead attached to a line, used in 
sounding the depth of water a piece of lead fastened 
to a line, and used to determine a perpendicular, and 
with a square, a horizontal line ; — hence, any weight. 
Plummy, (plum'e) a. Containing plums ; — hence, rich ; 
higlily seasoned ; palatable. 

Flumous, (plum'us) a. [L. plumosus, from pluma, 
feather.] IJnving plumes ; resembling a plume or 
plumes : — having hairs or any parts or appendages 
.arranged along an axis. 

Plump, (plump) a. [Ger. plump, D. pZomp, rude, 
coawso, clumsy.] Swelled with fat or flesh to the full 
size ; iat ; round ; full ; — complete ; unreserved ; un- 
qualified ; blunt. 

Plump, (pluni}>) r. <. [From the adjective.] To extend 
to fulness ; to swell ; to fatten ; — to cause to drop 
heavily; — c. i. To grow’ large to fulness ; ta be sw’elled ; 
— ^to fall suddenly or at once '.—imp. & pp. plumped ; 
'PX>r. plumping. [fall ; suddenly. 

Plump, (plump) adv. At once, or with a sudden, heavy 
Plumper, (plump 'er) n. Something caiTied in the 
mouth to dilate the cheeks ; a thing intended to swell 
out something else ; — a vote given to one candidate 
only, when tw'o or more are to be elected ; — a full, 
unqualified lie. 

Plum-pie, (plura'pi) n. A pio containing ifiums. 
Plumply, (plump'le) adv. In a plump manner ; fully ; 
roundly ; w’ithout reserve. 

Plumpness, (plump'nes) n. The state of being plump. 
Plum-pudding, (pliim-poOd'iiig) n. Pudding containing 
raisins or cuiTants. 

Plum-tree, (plum'tre) 71 . [A.-S. 27l‘A7ntre6.] A tree that 
[ produces plums. 

Plumv, (plum'e) a. Covered or adorned with plumes. 
Plunder, (plun'der) v. f. [D. plundn'en, Ger. pliindeni, 
jdundei’, fiij^ijeiy, baggage.] To take the goods of by 
force ; — ^to take by pillage or robbery ; — ^s^x)!! ; sack ; 
rifle ; rob :—imp. & pp. plundered ; pp7\ plundering. 
Plunder, (plun'dgr) n. That w’hich is taken from an 
enemy; pillage; prey; spoil booty; loot. 

Plunderer, (plun'der-er) n. One who plunders. 

Plunge, (plunj) v. t. [F. jilomyer, L. pluinbicare, from 
pluinbum, lead.] To immerse in a fluid ; to drive into 
flesh, mire, earth, or the like; — to force into difficulties, 
trouble, grief, and generally into any state implying 
sudden and violent force on the part of the agent, and 
distress on the part of the patient ; — ^to baptize by 
immersion ; — v. i. To thrust or diive one’s self into 
water or a fluid ; to dive or to rush in -to fall or 
msii, as into distress, or any state or circumktaSMigPL 
in which a i)erson or thing is regarded as surrounded ^ 
or overw’helmed ; — to pitch or heave ; — to throw the 
body forward and the hind legs up, as a horse ; — imp. 

& pp. plunged ; plunging, 

Plunge, (plunj) n. Act of thi^ting into water or any 
penetrable substance hence, act of sinking in or 
being overwhelmed by difficulties act of throwing 
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down the hoad and raising the hind quarters^ as a 
horse trying to throw its rider. 

FLunger, (plun}'$r) n. One who plunges ; a direr a 
long, solid eylinder, used as a forcer in pumps. 

Pluperfect, (pld'pgr-fekt) a. [L. plus, more, and ptfr- 
fectus, perfect,] More than pei-fect— said of that tense 
of a verb which denotes that an action or event took 
place previous to another past action, event, or time. 

Plural, (plu'ral) a. [L. pluraOs, from plus, pluris, 
more.] Containing more than one ; — designating two 
or more ;~-noting a number or inflection of a word 
which signifies more than one— opposed to singular 
and dual. 

Pluralism, (plu'ral-ism) n. The holding of more than 
one ecclesiastical living at a time. 

Pluralist, (iflu'ral-ist) n. A clerk or clerg^ian who 
holds more eccleshistical benefices than one. 

Plurality, (plu-ral'e-te) n. State of being pluwal, or con- i 
sisting of more than one ; — a greater number ; a state 
of being or having a greater number. 

Pluralize, (plQ'ral-iz) v. t. To make plural by using the 
termination, of the plural number; — imp. & pp. 
pluralized ; ppr. pluralizing. [than one. 

Plurally, (plu'ral-lo) adv. Jn a sense implying more 

Plus, (plus) n. [L. more.] A character marked thus, 
used as a sign of addition. 

Plush, (plush) w. [P. phiche, pfluche, Ger. 2 )lusch, from 
L. pilus, hair.] A textile fabric with a sort of velvet 
nap or shag on one side — used for footmen’s livery. 

Pluto, (plu'tO) 71. [G. PlouUm.] In mythology, the son 
of Saturn, and god of the infernal regions. 

Plutonian, (plu-tO'no-an) a. Pertaining to Pluto ; hence, 
pertaining to the interior of the earth pertaining to 
the system of the Plutonists ; igneous. 

Plutonist, (plu'ton-iat) n. One who adopts the theory 
of the formation of the world in its present state from 
igneous fusion. 

Pluviometer, (plu-vc-om'et-§r) n. [L. pluvia, rain, and 
G. metron, measure.] A rain-gauge, an instrument for 
ascertaining the quantity of water that falls in rain at 
any place in a given time. 

Pluvious, (plu've-us) a. [L. pluvius, from pluvia, rain.] 
Abounding in rain ; rainy ; pluvial. 

Ply, (pli)r. <. [L. plicare, F. plier.] To fold or cover 
over ; to put to or on with force and repetition to 
urge ; to solicit imiwrtunately ; — to employ with dili- 
l^nce ; to keep busy ; — to practise or perform with 
diligence; — v. i. To bend ; to yield ; — to work steadily ; 
—to go with diligence ; — to busy one’s self ; to bo 
steadily employed; — to endeavour to make way against 
the wind ; — to make regular trips between two ports 
or stations: — imp. & pp. plied; ppr. plying. [bias. 

Ply,(pli) «. A fold ; a plait ; — bent ; turn ; direction ; i 

Pneumatic, (nu-mat'ik) a. [G. pneumatikos, from 
pneuma, wind, air.] Consisting of or resembling air ; 
— pertaining to elastic fluids or their properties ; — 
moved or played by means of air ; — adapted to or used 
for experiments with gases; — relating to spirits or 
spiritual existence. 

Pneumatics, (nu-matlkB)w. sing. That branch of science 
which treate of the mechanical properties of air and 
other elastic fluids ; — the science which treats of the 
living soul or intelligent spirit, and of spiritual beings. 

Pneumatology, (nu-ma-toro-je) n. [G. pneuma, air, 
spiiit, andTopos, discourse.] The doctrine of or a trea- 
tise on spiritual existences. 

Pneumonic, (nu-mon'ik) a. [G. jmeumOn, lung, ft’om 
pneuma, air, breath.] Pertaining to the lungs ; pul- 
monic. [of the lungs. 

Pneumonic, (nfl-mon'ik) n. A medicine for affections 

PaeumoaitiB, (nu-mon-i'’tis) ti. Inflammation of the 
lungs improperly written pneumonia. 

Poaw, (pdeb) V. t. [F. pocher, to poach eggs, empocher, 
to put in one's pocket.] To cook, as eggs, by breaking 
them into a vessel of boiling water ; also, to cook with 
butter after breaking in a vessel; — to plunder by 
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stealth ; to shoot, snare, or trap, as game, illegally 
V. i. To steal or pocket game, or to carry it away pri* 
vate]y, as in a bag to trespaim on private ^unds or 
pi-eserves for the purpose of killing or snaring game : 
—imp. & pp. pcaoned; ppr. poaching. 

Poach, (poch) v. t. [Ger. pochm, to knock, Eng. poke, ^ 
L. pungei'e, to prick.] To pierce ; to stab ; to spear, ast 
fish ; — V. i. To be marked with tracks or ruts, as marshy^ 
ground ;— to be swampy or soft by moisture. 

Poacher, (pbch'gr) n. One who poaches or steals game. 

Poaching, (pdeh^ing) n. Act or practice of killing or 
snaring game unlawfully. 

Poaohiness, (pochVnes) n. The state of being wet or 
swampy, and of being easily indented or marked by : 
footprints of beasts or ruts of wheels, Jis land or road. 1 

Pochard, (i)6ch'ard) n. A species of diving duck belong- 
ing to the genus Fuligula : — called also poker and 
dunbird. 

Pock, (pok) n. [A.-S. pace, D. pok, Ger. pocke.'] A pus- 
tule raised on the surface of the body in the variolous 
and vaccine diseases. 

Pocket, (pok'et) n. [Diminutive of poke, a pocket.] 
Any small bag, especially one inserted in a garment ; 

— a large bag for holding various articles ; — a small 
bag of not-work ink) which the balls are driven in 
billiards; — al.so, a certain quantity or measure. 

Pocket, (pok'et) r. t. I’o put or conceal in the pocket ; 

— to take clandestinely : — imp. & pp. pocketed ; ppr. 
pocketing. 

Pocket-book, (pok'et-book) 7 j. A small book or case 
used for carrying j^apers in the pocket. 

Pocket-knife, (pok'et-nif) n. A knife with one or more 
blades which fold into the handle so as to bo carried in 
the pocket. [small -pox. 

Pock-mark, (pok'mark) ti. Mark or scar made by the 

Pocky, (pok'c) o. Full of pocks ; infected with the 
small-pox vile ; rascally ; contemijtible. 

Poco, (^'kb). [It.] In music, a little. 

Pod, (i)od) n. [Prov. Eng, pod, a protuberant belly, 
and cod, a husk, a i>od.] A capsule of a plant, especi- 
ally, a legume. 

Pod, (pod) V. i. To swell ; to fill ; — to produce pods. 

Podagric, (po-dag'rik) a. [G. podayra, gout in the 
feet.] Portaiiiiug to the gout; gouty ;—aflaicted with 
the gout. 

Poem, (po'em) n. [G. poiema, from poiein, to make, 
to compose.] A metrical comijosition ; a composition 
in verso— opi)OBed to pi’ose. 

Poesy, (p6'G-so) n. Art or skill of composing poems ; 

— ^poetry ; metric.al composition. 

Poet, (po'et) n. poeta, G. poietes, from poiein, to 
make.] The author of a jKJem ; — one who writes or is 
skilled in making poetiy ; an imaginative thinker or 
w'riter. [ferent writer of verse. 

Poetaster, (ixi-et-tas'ter) n. A would-be poet ; an indif- 

Poetess, (po'et- es) 7i. A female ix)et. 

Poetic, (i)o-et'ik) a. Pertaining or suitable to poetry ; 
—expressed in poetry or measure ; — possessing the 
peculiar beauties of poetry ; — imbued with a taste or 
love for i)oetry : — also poetical. 

Poetioally, (p6-et'ik-al-le) adv. In a poetic manner ; by 
fiction ; inventively ; — ^with a taste or love for poet^. 

Poetics, (pb-et'iks) n. [G. poietike (sc. h?cA7i5).] The 
doctrine of poetry;— that branch of criticism which 
treats of the nature, qualities, and laws of poetry. 

Poetize, (pd'et-iz) v.i. To write as a poet ; to compose 
verso '.—imp. & pp. poetized ; ppr. poetizing. 

Poet^, (p5'et-re) n. Modes of expressing thought and 
feeling which are suitable to tlie imagination wh^^ 
excitcKl or elevated ; — metrical composition ; verso 
imaginative composition, 

Poh, (p6) Pish! pshaw!— an exclamation express- 

ing contempt or disgust. 

Poignancy, (poin'an-se) n. State of being poignant 

Poignant, (i)oin'aut) a. [P, poignant, 2 )pr. of poindre, 
from L. pungere, to pride, sting.] Sharp; stimnlathig 




to the Qtga&e of taste; — acutely paiuAil; pieroingi 
sereare, as gzief;— pointed; keen; satirical; hitter, 
as wit. 

Mgtiaatly, ^In'ant-le) adv. In a poignant manner ; 
wiw point, keenness, or severity. 

.Bniiit, (point) n. [L. punetum, from panpere, to prick.] 
^at which pricks or pierces ; eipedally^ the sharp 
end of a piercing instrument hence, a sort of needle 
need by engravers, etchers, 1^-workers, &c.:-~an in- 
definitely small space ; a mere spot;— a small promon- 
tory or cape ;— exact place in which a person or afikir 
is ;-4itate of rank ; degree ; — condition of affairs ; cri- 
tical state : — state of transition or cha^e ; turning- 
point; verge; eve;— >place to which anything is directed; 
hence, object ; aim ;— end ; result single part of 
any whole ; a distinct assertion ; a proposition ; the 
pith or gist of an argument or discussion ; — an 
instance; an example;— * a lively turn of thought; 
epigrammatic expression ; — a ch^acteristic feature ; 
Kment trait or peculiarity ; — in astronomy ^ a phice 
marked in the heavens from which bearings and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies are calculated ; — one of 
the 32 divisions of the mariner’s oompaj»; — in geo- 
HMtvy, that which has neither length, breadth, nor 
tluckness ; — a character used to mark the divisions 
td a sentence ; — a small affair ; a punctilio ; — dot or 
mark to designate certain tones or time a tagged 
lace, used to tie together certain parts of the dress -a 
fiat, tapering piece of braided cordage, used in reefing 
sails ; — switch of a railway track. 

Point, (point) x. <. To ^ve a point to ; to sharpen ; — 
to direct towards an object ; to aim ; — ^to direct atten- 
tion toward; to indicate as hy the finger, Ac. ;— -to maak, 
as a sentence, with marks of punctuation ; to punc- 
tuate ; — to indicate the aim, or purpose of to indi- 
cate or discover by a fixed look, as game to fill the 
' joints of with mortar, and smooth them with the 
point of a trowel ; — v. i. To direct the finger for desig- 
nating an object to indicate the presence of game, 
as do^; — ^to show distinctly by any means ; — to fill 
the joints or crevices of a wall with mortar. 
Point-blank, (point-blangk') a. Aimed directly toward 
the mark ; — hence, direct ; plain ; express. 
Point-blank, (point-blangk^ adv. In a point-blank 
manner; directly. 

Pointed, (point'ed) a. Sharp ; having a sharp point ; — 
characterized by distinctness of meaning and pithiness 
of expression ; epigrammatic; keen ; severe; satirical; 
direct. 

Pointedly, (point 'ed-le) adv. With lively turns of 
thought or expression; — with direct assertion or expli- 
citness. [ejugrammatical smartness. 

Pointednest, (point'ed-nes) n. Sharpness ; keenness ; 
Pointer, (point gr) n. Any thing that points; the hand 
of a time-piece ; — a variety of 
trained to stop, and with 
his nose i)oint out the game to 
sportsmen ; — one of the two 
stars in the Great Bear, the 
line between which points 
nearly to the Pole star. 

Pointing, (pointing) n. The art Pointer Dog. 
of making the divisions of a writing; punctuation; the 
state of being pointed with marks or |x)int8 act of 
placing a cannon to give the shot a special direction ; — 
the act of filling the crevices of walls with mortar, or 
the material with which they are filled. 

Polntisoo, (pointlas) n. A kind of fine lace wrought 
with the needle. 

PofntlMS, (wi nt'les) a. Having no point; wanting 
kaeimess ; blunt ; obtuse ; dull ; stupid. 

Pointsman, (pointffman) n. The man who has charge 
dtf railway switches. 

Pdas, (peu) n. [F. paids, from L. pondus, weight.] 
Weight; gravity;— the mass of metal used in weigliing 
with stael-yaids;— equipoise; baJanoe; equilibrium. 


Poise, (^iz) V. t To make of equal weight ; to balance) 
—to hmd or place in equilibrium ;— to load with weighs 
for balancing;— to weigh l—impi. & pp, poised; ppr, 
iM>iaing« 

^ison, (poi^zn) n. [L. poHo, fiKim potare, to drink.] 
Any substance whic^ is noxious to lilO or health 
—hence, that which taints or destroys moral purity; 
any thing infectious or malignant. 

Poiaon, (^i’zn) v. t. To infect with poison to attack, 
injure, or kill by poison; — to tamt or corrupt the 
character, principleB, or happineea of:— imp. & pp* 
TOiaoned ; ppr. poisoning. 

Poisoner, (poi'zn>§r) n. One who poisons or corrupts. 


effects, a 

Poisonousness, (poi'zn-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
fatal or iniurious to health and soundness. 

Poke, (pok) n. [A.-S. poca, Icel. pcAd.j A pocket; a 
small bag a long, wide sleeve, formerly much worn. 

Poke, (p5k) V. t. fGer. poken, allied to L. pungerSt to 
prick.] To thrust against ; to push against with any 
thing pointed ; lienee, to feel for with a long instru- 
ment;— to stir, as the fire ; — v. i. To grope, as in the 
dark ; — ^to make a thrust : — imp. & pp. poked ; ppi\ 
poking. [also, a stupid jierson. 

Poke, (pok) n. Act of poking ; a thrust;— a lazy person ; 

Poker, (pok'er) n. One who pokes ;— an iron bar used 
in stin-ing or opening a fire of coals. [Dan. pokker, the 
devil, Icel. pokr, a bugbear.] Any frigh^il object, 
especially f one dimly seen in the dark ; a bugbear. 

Poking, (poking) a. Drudging ; servile;- prying ; In- 
quisitive. 

Polaoca, (p6-lak'a) n. [It. and Sp. polaeea, F. polacre.} 
A vessel with three masts, used in the Mediterinnean : 
—also polaque. 

Polar, (p6lar) a. [P. polaire^ from L. polus.] Pertain- 
ing to, surrounding, or proceeding from one of the 
poles of the eai-th, or the poles of artificial globes ; 
situated near one of the poles ; — pertaining to the 
magnetic pole. 

Polar-bear, (pol&r-bar) n. A species of beai‘ inhabiting 
the arctic regions ; — a large 
animal sometimes measuring 
nine feet in length and 
weighing 1600 pounds — it is 
very powerful, and the most 
carnivorous of idl the bears — i 
the fur is of a silvery white ; 
tinged with yellow, 

Polant;^, (po-l&r'e-te) n. The 
condition in some bodies of 
having poles or opposite 
points with peculiar proper- Polar Bear, 

ties or powers inherent in these points in electrical 
or magnetized bodies, the power of attiacting or repel- 
ling other bodies, and of taking or turning in a certain 
direction ; — the property in the magnet of pointing to 
the poles of the earth. 

Polarization, (po-lar-e-za’shun) n. The act of polarik* 
ing ; the state of being polari^, or of having polarity. 

Polarize, (pol^-!z) v. t. To communicate polarity to; 
—to act upon light, by reflecting or transmitting it 
through certain substances in such a manner that the 
undulations or vibrations of the particles are made to 
pass in one or two planes (usually transverse) instead 
of radiating in all mreotions: — imp» &pp. polarized; 
ppr. polarizing. 

Pole, (p51) n. [A.-S. pol, D. paal, L. pains.] A long, 
slender piece of wood, or the stem of a small tree de- 
prived of its branches— often used in composition 
a measure of length of 6) yards, or a square measnre 
of 30| square yards ; a a perch a long pole 
painted spirally with white and red, and used as the 
sign of a barber’s shop. 





Bolot (p51> n. [L. poltttf from G. poUin, to tom.] One 
of the extremities of an axis on which a sphere re- 1 
Tolves; — especially ^ one of the extremities of the 
earth^s axis a point on the surface of a sphere equally | 
distant from every part of the circumference of a gimt 
circle; — a point of maximum intensity of a force which I 
has two such points, or which has polarity; — the | 
heavens ; the sky. 

Foie, (p61) n, A native or inhabitant of Poland— for- 
merly Folander and FolacJc. i 

Pole-axe, (pdraks) n. A sort of axe or hatchet fixed to 
a pole or handle. 

Poleoat, (p511cat) n. [F. pouUy hen, and cAat, cat, i. c., 
poultry-cat f because it feeds on 
poultry.] A cantivorous mam- 
mal, allied to the weasel, which 
exhales a disagreeable odour ; ' 
the fitchew or fitchet. 

Polemic, (p6-lem'ik) a. [G. polnni- gmmm 
kos, from 'poUttioSy war.J Con- ^ 
troversial ; disputative ; contend- Polecat, 
ing for an opinion or system by discussion or dispu- 
tation against others; — given to argumentative dis- 
cussions; disputatious; — written in a controversial 
manner or spirit. 

Polemic, (p6-lem'ik) n. A controversial disimtant ; one 
who writes in support of an oinnion or system in op- 
position to others; a disputatious divine. 

Poleimcally, (pd-lem'ik-al-Je) udv. In a controversial 
spirit ; by disputation or antagonistic discussion. 
Polemics, (po-lem'iks) n. einy. The system or art of 
conducting controversial discussion ; — controversial 
writings on religious topics ; — ^that part of theological 
study which treats of the way and manner in wliich 
the articles or doctrines of the Christian faith have 
been impugned and maintained. 

Pole-star, (pol'star) n. A star nearly vertical to the 
pole of tlio earth; — that which serves as a guide or 
director. 

Police, (p6-les') n. [F. from G. politeia, government, 
administration, from polu, city.] The administration 
of the laws and regulations of a city or incorijorated 
town or borough; — the internal regulation and govern- 
ment of a kingdom or state ; — the body of civil oflicera 
organized for the preservation of good order and the 
enforcement of the laws. 

Policeman, (p6-l6s'man) n. One of the ordinary police. 
Police-office, (p6-les'of-is) n. A court for the trial of 
petty ofibnces within the municipal boundaries of a 
city or borough ; office where police business is trans- 
acted ; a barrack for the police and temporary prison 
for potty offenders .—also police-station. 

Polioe-omoer, (po-lgs'of-e-aer) n. An officer to whom is 
committed the execution of the laws of a city. 

Policy, (pol'e-se) ». [F. poiice^lL. politia.} The general 
scheme or system of measures by which the goveim- 
ment and affairs of a nation are administered — usually 
dassifled as foreiyn policy, or the relations and deal- 
ings of the government with regard to foreign lowers; 
domestic policy, or measures relating to the just ad- 
ministration of law and the well-being of the nation ; 
and commercial policy, or measures rebating to the 
agriculture, manufactures, trade, commerce, and re- 
venue of the nation a line of procedure or scheme 
of measures put forth by a party or its leaders as a 
common ground of action ; — dexterity in managing 
public affairs or in leading a party ; — ^prudence or wis- 
dom in the conduct of one’s private affairs or relations; ! 
•— stratagem; cunning. [Sp. poUzia."] A ticket or 
warrant for money in the puhlio funds; — the writing 
or instrument in which a contract of insurance is em- 
bodied The grounds about a gentleman’s seat or 
mansion. [Scot.] 

PolUffit (pplU) V. t. {L. polire.3 To make smooth and 
gloss\% usually by friction hence, to refine ; to wear 1 
off tlb mtloity or coarseness of;— v.i. To become 
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smooth; to receive a gloss imp. itpp, polished | 
p^. poUshingi 

Polish, (pol'isn) n. A smooth, glassy surffioe prpdiwed 
by friction ; — hence, refinement ; elegance of manners. 
Polishable, (pol'ish-a-bl) a. Capable of being polished.'^ 
Polisher, (j^rish-fr) n. One who or that which poliahea 
Polishing, (pol'ish-ing) n. The act of wemng on 
roughness and making smooth or glossy not of refin- 
ing the manners. 

Polite, (p6-lit') a. [L. politus, pp. of pdlive, to polish.} 
Elegant in manners ; refined ; well-bred ; courteous ; 
obliging; complaisant; affable; civil. 

Politely, (p5-lltle) adv. Genteelly ; courteously. 
Politeness, (pd-lit'nes) n. State or quality of being 
polite ; polish of manners ; courtesy ; good breeding ; 
refinement; affability; complaisance; civility. 

Politic, (iwl'e-tik) a. [G. politikos, belonging to the 
citizens or state, from polis, a city.] Pert^ning to or 
promoting a policy ;— sagacious in contriving or plan- 
ning ; dexterous in the use of means ; skilfUl in the 
choice of instruments ; provident; far-seeing;— wary; 
artful ; — well devised ; adapted to the end or design, 
as a scheme ; wise ; x)nident ; sagacious. 

Political, (pd-lit'ik-al) a. Pertaining to i)ublic policy or 
politics ; perhiining to a state in distinction from a city 
or municipality ; — derived from office or conneotiou 
with government ; public ; — ^treating of civil govern- 
ment or the administmtion of public affairs. Political 
economy, the administration of the revenues of a na- 
tion, or the science which investigates the principles 
of sound national finance. 

Politically, (p5-lit'ik-al-]e) adv. In a political manmer. 
Politician, (pol-e-tish'e-an) n. One who is versed in the 
science of goveniment ; one devoted to politics ;— one 
who is devoted to the advancement of a political party; 
—a man of deep contrivance or ai'tifice. 

Politics, (poTe-tiks) n. sing. [G. politiki (sc. epistimS).} 
Tlie science of government ; — the management of » 
political party ; in a bad sense, political trickery. 
Polity, (pore-tc)w. [F. poUtie, L. politia.) Thefom 
or constitution of civil government by which a nation 
or state is organized. 

Polka, (i)6l'ka) n. [Bohemian pulka.] A dance of Polish 
origin ; — also, the air played to the dance a short 
jacket worn by females. 

Poll, (i)61) 71 . [D. bo I, a ball, bulb, crown of a fiowor, 

head, Ger. poite.] The head, or the back part of the 
head a register of heads, that is, of persons ;— henM, 
the entry of the n<ames of electors who vote in parlia- 
mentary or miinicipal elections ; — the place whore an 
election is held ; — the count of votes given in an 
election. 

Poll, (pol) V. t. [Eng. bole, the body or stem of a tree.] 
To remove the poll or head of ; hence, to clip ; to lop ; 
to shear ; to cut closely ;— to enter, as persons, in a 
register, especially for xmrposes of taamtion; to enrol; 
— ^to pay as one’s personal tax ; — to bring to the polls ; 
to call forth, as a number of votes ; — v,i. To vote at a 
poll, as an elector '.—imp. & p/>. polled ; ppr. poUix^* 
Poll, (pol) n. [Prom Polly, a name.] A parrot— fiuni- 
liarly so called. 

Pollard, fpol'ard) n. [From poll.} A tree having its 
top cut off at some height above the ground, that it 
may throw out branches ; — the chub fish ; — a stag that 
has cast his horns a mixture of bran and meal. 
Poll-book, (polTjobk) n. A register of persons qualified 
to vote at municipal or parliamentary elections. 
Polled, (pold) a. Wanting horns, as a certain hroemm 
black cattle. 

Pollen, (pol'en) n. [L. fine flour, fine dust.] The feooii- 
dating dust or powder of the anthers of flowers. 

Poller, (p6r§r) n. One who polls or lops trees;— one who 
registers voters, or one who enters his name m a voter. 


registers votei 
Poiung-booth, 
the votes are 
elections. 


'ing-bMiffi) n. Room or shed whova 
:en in muniaipal or paxJiMWtttigy 


P^taac, (p51'tak8) n. A tax levied by the head or 


poll ; a capitation tar. 

!rcllat0» (pol-liitO v. t fL. wUueref p^dlutum.] To 
make foul or unclean defile morally ; to impair ; 
•~>to profane ; — to render l^ally or ceremonially un> 
clean violate by illegal Bexual commerce; to taint 
With evil; to corrupt; to contaminate :—mp. & pp. 
polluted ; pp*. polluting. 

FidlatedneM, (pol-lut'ea^nes) n. The state of being 


Fwatednesfl, f pol-lut'ea^nes) n. The state of being 
polluted ; defilement. [fanes. 

Polluter, (pol-lut'er) n. One who pollutes or pro- 
PoUution, (poMu'shun) n. Act of polluting, or state of 
being polluted ; — legal or ceremonial uncleanness ; de- 
filement : vitiation ; taint ; corruption ; impurity. 
PoUttx, (polluks) n. A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, in the constellation Gemini. 

PjlilcnaiBe, (i)o-l5-naz0 n. [P.] The Polish language ; 
4^ Polish dress worn by laxlies. 

Polt, (pOlt) n. [Eng. pelt.] A blow, stroke, or striking. 
Poltroon, (pol-tr66n') «. [It. pollroM, an idle fellow, 
ooward, from pollrire, to lie abed.] An arrant coward; 
a wretch without spirit or courage; craven; dastard. 
^Poltroonery, (pol-tr66n'er-e) n. Cowardice; want of 
spirit. 

Polyaooiutio, (pol-e-a-kous'tik) a. [G. poh(.% many, 
and akouBiikoi, acoustic.] Tending to multiply or mag- 
nify sound. 

Polyandrous, (pol-e-an'dms) a. [G. polus, many, and 
an^r, andros, man, male.] Belong- ^ 

ing to the class Polyamlrici, having 
many stamens, that is, any number C 
above twenty, inserted in the recep- 
tacle, or arising immediately from 
below the ovary. '***'*^ 

Polyanthus, (pol-e-an'thus) «. [G. po- " 

ItMnthoM, rich in flowers.] A certain Polyandrous. 
omameutal plant whose flower-stalks produce flowers 
in clustei's. 

Pedyarohy, (pol'e-ark-e) n. [G. polux, many, and arche^ 
first place, nile.] A government by many i^rsons, of 
whatever order or class. 

Pdigamist, (pol-ig'a-mist) n. A person who practises 
polygamy or maintains its lawfulness. 

Polygamous, (pol-ig'a-mus) a. [G. from polus, many ^ 
and gamos, marriage.] Of or pertaining to polygamy; 
— Shaving a plurality of wives. 

Polyaw^y* (pol-ig'a-me) n. A plurality of wives or 
husbands at the same time ; usually the condition of a 
man having more than one wife. 

Pol^^puohv, (pol'ig-ark-e) n. [G. polus, many, and 
dre^, rule.] Government by many rulers; poiy.orchy. 
Polyglot, (pol'e-glot) a. (G. polugldttos, maiiy-toiigued.] 
Containing, or pertaining to, several languages. 
Polyglot, (pol'e-glot) n. A 1:K>ok containing the same 

n 'ect-matter in several languages; — especially, the 
ptures in several languages; — the text of one of the 
versions in a proper polyglot, printed by itself. 
PolyMn, (pol'e-gon) n. [G. polus, many, and gotiia, 
angle.] A plane figure of many 
angles, and consequently of many ] 

iSdb; a plane ^ure of more \ / 

than four sddes. 

Polygonal, (pol-ig'on-al) a. Hav- / \ 4 \ 

ing many angles. ( / ( \ 

Polygram, (pol'e-gram) n. [G. \ J 

poiui, many, and gramme, line.] ^ 

A figure consisting of many lines. Polygons. 
Polgri^ph, (pol'e-graf) n. [G. polugraphos, writing 
mtk^] An instrument for JUUxtiplying copies of a 
Mting with ease and expedition. 

Polygni^o, (pol-e-grafik) a. Pertaining to or em- 


Polygni^o, (pol-e-grafik) a. Pertaining to or em- 
ployed in polygraidiy ;--done with a polygraph. 

(pol-ig'ra-fe) n. [G. polugraphia.] The 
art of wnting in various ciphers, and of deciphering 
the same. 

Pol|fy&ooii (pfidUln-us) a. [G. point, many, and 


guni, female.] Having many pistils or styles, as the 
order of plants called polygynia, [solid body 

Polyhedral, (pol-e-h§^dral) a. Having many sides, as a 
Polyhedron, ( pol-e-he'dron ) n, [G. poluedros, with 
many seats or sides.] A body or solid contained by 
many sides or planes. 

Polyhedrons, (pol-e-he'drus) a. Polyhedral. 
Polyhymnia, (pol-e-him'ne-a) n. [G. polus, and humnos, 
a hymn.] The muse who presided over lyric poetry; — 
an asteroid between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 
Polymathy, (pol-im'a-the) n. [G. polus, much, and 
mathem, to loam.] The knowledge of many ai’te and 
sciences ; — varied learning. 

Polymerism, (p6-le'ingr-izm) n. [G. polus, many, and 
uie.ros, i)art.] In chemistry, the state of naving in a 
compound a greater number of atomic particles of one 
element than of the other, while the relative propor- 
tions of each are the same. 

Polymorphous, (i^ol-e-morfus) a. [G. polus, many, and 
m&i'plip, form, shape.] Having many foiins. 
Polynesia, ( pol-e-no'se-a) n. [G. polus, many, and 
nesos, ishind.J The group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean near the tropics. 

Polynomial, (pol-e-nom'e-al) n. [G. polus, many, and 
onoma, L. nomen, name, term.] In algebra, an ex- 
pression comi^osed of two or more temis connected by 
the sign plus or minus. 

Polynomial, (pol-e-nom'e-al) a. Containing many 
names or terms. 

Polyp, (pol'ip) n. [L. polypus, G. polnpous, i. e., many- 
footed. j An aquatic auimaJ of the a A 
radiate type, Ijaving, in general, a |W 

cylijulrical body, at one extremity of 
which there is a mouth, surrounded ^ 
by one or moi-e series of arms or ten- QM 
t^les — it is caiMible of multiplying 
by buds and artificial sections as well 
as by ova — it forms coral by the secre- 
tioii of calcareous matter ; — a concre- 
tion in the lieart and blood-vessel ; — Polyp, 

a tumour with a narrow base swelling out like a pear 
in tlie uterus, &c. 

PolypetalouB, ( pol-e-pet'a-lus ) a. [G. polus, many, 
and pelulon, leaf.] Having many petals. 

Polyphonic, (pol-e-fon'ik) a. [G. polus, many, and 
phone, sound.] Having or consisting of many voices or 
sounds; — consisting of, or pertaining to, counterpoint. 
Polyphonism, (pol if 'on-izm) n. Multiplicity of sounds, 
as in the reverberations of an echo. > [polypus. 

Polypous, (pol'e-pus) a. Having the nature of the 
Polypus, (pol'e-pus) n. [L. polypus.] Something that 
has many feet or roots; — a polyp; — a tumour with a 
narrow' base, somewhat resembling a pear. 

Polysoope, (pol'e-skop) n. [G. polus, much, many, and 
skepUsthui, to look carefully, to view.] A glass which 
makes a single object appear as many. 

Polysepaious, ( pol-e-sep'a-lus ) a. Having many or 
separate sepals, as a calyx. 

Polyspermous, (pol-e-sperra'us) a. [G. polus, many, 
and sperma, seed.] Containing many seeds. 
Polysplabio, (pol-e-sil-lab'ik) «. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of many syllables or of more than three. 
Polysyllable, (polVsil-la-bl) n. [G. polus, many, and 
svulaH, syllable.] A word of many syllables, that is, 
consisting of more syllables than three. 

Polytechnic, (pol-e-tek'nik) a. [G. polus, many, and 
technf; an art.] Comprehending many arts— applied 
particularly to a school in which many branches of 
aili or science are taught. 

Polytheism, (pol'e-the-izm) n. [G. polus, many, and 
theos, god.] The doctrine or belief of a plurality of gods. 
Polytheist, ^l'e-th6-ist) n. One who believes to mr 
maintains the doctrine of a plurality of gods. 
Polytheistio, (pol-e-the-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to poly- 
theism ;— -holding a belief to a plurality of gods. 

' “ “ pi powttw, a fhdt, an appie^ 


theism ;— -holding a belief to a plurality of gods. 
Ponaoet (pd-mSsO pomum, a fhdt, an 
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p&inacium.] The subBtanco of apples, &a , crushed by 
grinding. 

Pcnnaoeouf, (pd-ma'sh9-ns) a. [L. pomum, an apple.] 
Consisting or apples; — ^like pomace. 

Pomade, ^-mad') n. [F. pommade, Sp. pomada.] 
Perfhmed ointment ; especiallpf ointment or unguent 
for the hair. [perfumed ball ; — a sweet ball. 

Pomander, (p6-wian'der) n, [F. pomme d’dhibre.] A 

Pomatum, (pd-ma'tum) n. A perfumed unguent or 
composition used in dressing the hair. 

Pomegranate, (p6ni'gran-at) n. [L. pomum, a fruit, 
apple, and granatux, having many . 

grains or seeds.] A tree of the genus ^ 

P^lni€a and its fruit, of the size and 
shai)o of an orange, having a hard 
rind filled with a soft pulp and, 
numerous seeds. j 

Pomeroy, (]>dm'roy) u. [F. prymme, an: 
apple, and roi, king.] A sort of apple, | 
known also as the rot/al apple. 

Pomfret, (pom'fret) n. A fish of the 
genus Stromatmsi, found in the Medi- 
tierranean, and in the Indian and Pomegranate. 
Pacific oceans. 

Pomiferous, (pom-if er-ns) a. [L, pomifer, from pomum, 
fruit, apple, and fcrrc, to bear.] Apple-betiring — ^an 
epithet applied to plants which hear the larger ftuits, 
such as melons, pumpkins, encumbers, <fec. 

Pommel, (pum'el) n. [F. pommeav, from L. pomum, an 
apple.] A knob or ball ;~ the knob on the hilt of a 
sword ; — ^the protuberant part of a saddle-bow. 

Pommel, (pum'el) v. t. To beat, as with a jwmmel, 
that is, with something thick or bulky; — imp. & pp. 
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iKimmeiled ; ppr. pommelling. 

rbmmelion, (pom-ni6re-on) n. The large knob behind 
the breech of a cannon. 

Pomology, (po-mors-je) n. [L. pomum, fruit, apple, and 
G. logos, discourse.] The art or science of raising fruits. 

Pomona, (p6-ra0'na) n. In mythology, the goddess of 
fruits ; — an asteroid between the orbits of Mars and 
.Tupiter. 

Pomp, (pomp) u. [0. pompS, a sending, a solemn pro- 
cession.] A procession distinguislKjd by ostentation 
of grandeur and splendour; — show of magnificence; 
parade; splendour ; grandeur; pride; pageantry; state. 

Pomposity, (pom-jjos'e-to) n. 8tato of being ix)miK)us; 
Tximpousness ; ostentation ; boasting. 

Pompous, (pomp 'us) a. Displaying pomp; showy 
with grandeur ; — ostentatious; boastful; magnificent; 
superb ; stately ; dignified ; lofty. [display. 

Pompously, (porap'us-le) adv. With great parade or 

Pompousness, (pomp 'us -nos) n. The state of being 
pompous; magnificence; splendour. 

Pond, (pond) n. [A.-S. pyndan, to shut in, It. panto no, 
a stagnant pool, L. pontus, the sea.] A natural or 
artificial body of fresh water, usually less extended 
than a lake. 

Ponder, (pon'der) v. t. [L. ponderate, from pondus, a 
weight.] To weigh in the mind ; to view with delibe- 
ration ; to consider ; to examine ; — i. To think on ; 
to muse; to deliberate — usually followed by on: — imp. 
& pp. pondered ; ppr. pondering. 

Ponderability, (pon-der-a-bil'et-^ n. The property of 
having sensible weight — a quality attaching to all 
bodies, solid, fiuid, or gaseous, and separating them 
firom heat, light, or electricity, which cannot be weighed. 

Ponderable, (pon'dgr-a-bl) a. Capable of being weighed. 

Ponderer, (pon'd§r-gr) n. One who weighs or considera 
in his mind. [or deliberation. 

Ponderingly, (pon'der-ing-lel adv. With consideration 

Ponderosity, (pon-dgr-os'e-te) n. State of being ponder- 
ous ; wei^t; gravity; heaviness:— also pondet'ottmess. 

Ponderous, (ron'dgr-us) a. [L. ponderoaus, from pon- 
du8, a wei^t, from pendei'e, to weigh.] Very heavy; 
weighty;— important; momentous;— forcible; stroni^ 
impuliuTe. 


Ponderously, (pon'dgr-us-le) adv. With great weigh! 
Ponent, (po'nent) a. [L. pcmeiis, ppr. of ponere, to set.] 
Western; occidental. 

Poniard, (pon'yard) n, [F. poigmrd, allied to poin^, 
fist, L. pugnus, or from pugio, from pungere, to prick. ] 

A small dagger ; a sharp pointed instrument for stab- ' 
bing ; a stiletto ; — a small, thick needle for piercing 
cloth, muslin, &c . , for eyelet holes ; piercer. 

Poniard, (pon'yard) v. t. To pierce with a poniard ; to 
stab:— iutp. & pp. poniarded; ppr. poniarding. 

Pontage, (pon'taj) n. [L. pontagium, from pons, 
pontis, a bridge.] A duty paid for repairing bridges; 
the toll of a bridge. [or Black Sea. 

Pontic, (pon'tik) a. Pertaining to the Pontus, Euxine, 
Pontiff, (iwn'tif) n. [L. ponti/ex, from po?is, a bridge, 
and facere, to make, because the first bridge over 
Tiber was constructed and consecrated by the high 
l>riest.] A high priest ; especially, one of the sacred 
college in ancient Rome; — among the Jews, a chief 
priest; — the pope. 

Pontifical, (pon-tifik-al) a. Belonging to a high priest; 
— belonging to the pope; popish. 

Pontifical, (x)on-tif'ik-al) n. A book containing the 
offices or formulas used in various ecclesiastical rites ; 
— pL The dress and ornaments of a priest, bishop, or 
pope. * [manner. 

Pontiflcally, (pon- tif'ik-al-le) adv. In a pontifical 
Pontificate, (^wn-tifik-at) n. State or dignity of a high 
priest ; — specijically, the office or dignity of the pope; 
—the reign of a pope. 

Pontoon, (pon-tOon') ??. [F. & Sp. ponton, from L. pons, 
pontis, abridge.] A light frame-work or fioat, used 
in foiTOiiig a bridge quickly for the passage of troops ; 
— low, flat vessel, furnished with cranes, capstans, 
<fec., used hi careening ships; a lighter. [horse. 

Pony, (po'ne) n. [Gael, potmidh, F. poni.] A small 
Poodle, (i)66'dl) n,. | Ger. pudel, pool, puddle.] A small 
dog covered with long silky hair. 

Pool, (pool) M. [A. -8. p6l, pHtl, L. palus.l A small and 
rather deep collection of fresh water supplied by a 
sxiring, or occurring in the course of a stream; — a 
puddle. [F. poule.] The box or tray into which the 
stakes are put in certain games of cards ; — the whole 
amount of the stakes in one hand or round of the game. 
Poop, (poop) n. fli. I A deck raised above 

the after jiart of the spar dock, reaching forward to 
the roizzen mast; al.so, tlio stern of a ship. 

Poop, (poop) V. t. To strike uikui the stern of, as a 
heavy sea to strike in the stern, as one vessel that 
runs her stem again.st another’s stem. 

Poor, (p<>dr) a. [O. Eng. povere, F. pauvre, It, povero, 
h. pttit /)«•.] Destitute of proxierty; needy; indigent; 
— small ; insignificant ; — of little worth or value ; un- 
imjiortant ; trifling ; — mean ; paltry ; — despicable ; 
contemptible; — lean; emaciated, as body; — barren; 
exhausted ; wanting fertility, as land ; — small in 
amount and inferior in quality, os crop ; — slender ; 
meagre, as provision or allowance; — destitute of 
strength, beauty, or dignity; jejune; bald, as stylo 
or discourse deserving pity ; pitiable miserable ; 
wretcheil, in contempt ; — dear, as a term of fondness ; 
— uncomfortable ; restless, as the patient had a pow 
night ;— wanting spirit ; depressed ; dejected. Poor in 
spirit, contrite ; abased by a sense of personal sin and 
guilt. 

Poor-house, (pOdrlious) n. A public establishment for 
the siniport of the poor ; an alms-house ; a work-houp,. 
Poorly, (pddrle) adv. In a poor manner or conditic^ ; 
— ^with little or no success ; — meanly ; without spirit ; 
— without excellence or dignity. 

Poorly, (pOOrle) a. Somewhat iU ; indisiKwed. 

Poorness, (pdOrines) n. The state or condition of being 
poor in its various senses. 

iSW^rate, (podrirat) it. An assessment for tbe iKlief 
or support of the poor. Coowai^. 

PoooMqp&itedy (poor-spir'ilHsi) a. Of a mean ssiiidi; 
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Popi (pop) n. to. p^ppimtu, to amAck.] A amall, 
•num^ muok sound or report ;~>a beverage which issues 
wit^ A i^ht e3q;>loaion from the bottle containing it; 
•HS pistol. 

Pop, (pop) V. %, To make a sharp, quick sound to 
outer or issue forth with a quick, sudden motion ; — 
to move from place to place suddenly; — v. t. To push 
or thrust suddenly; to bring suddenly to notice; — to 
pawn or pledge : — imp. <fe pp. popped ; ppr. popping. 
Pop, (pop) adv. With sudden entrance; suddenly; un- 
expectedly. 

Pope, (p6]^«. [L. papa, father, bishop, G. papas, 

fother.) ^6 bishop of Rome, the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church;— a native fish allied to the iwrcli; ruff. 
Popedom, (pop'dom) n. ihe place, office, or dignity of 
the, pope; — the juiisdiction of the pope. 

Popery, (p6p'§r-e) n. Tlie i-eligion of the Roman Catholic 
church, comprehending doctrines aiid practices. 
PopeVeye, (pops'!) n. The gland surrounded with fat 
in the middle of the thigh of a sheep or ox. 

Popgun, (pop'gim) n. A child’s gun or tube and ram- 
mer for shooting pellets by the expansion of coin- 
jpressed air. 

Popii\ji^, (pop'in-jH) n. [0. Eng. popingay, Sp. papa- 
gayo, from papa,, and gayn, jay.] A paii-ot or other 
bird with a tufted or gay heail ; a jay; the green wood- 
pecker with a scarlet crown ; — forraeiiy in Scotland, a 
mark in the form of a parrot put ‘on a pole to be shot 
at a gay, trifling young man ; a fop or coxcomb. 
Popish, (pOp'ish) a. Relating to the pot)e or poper 3 %- 
tat^ht by the ]^p 0 or Church of Rome. 

Fopishly, (pop'ish-le) adv. In a popish manner ; with 
a tendency to popejy. 

Poplar, (poplAr) n. fE. p^opulua, poplar.) A genus of 
trees of sevei-al species, as the black, white, grey pop- 
lar, the asi^en-tree, &c. The species are all of rai)i(l 
growth, with soft wood. 

Poplin, (pop'lin) n. A textile fabric made of silk and 
worsted, of many varieties, {is watered, figured, bro- 
caded, <&c. 

PopUt^, ( pop-lit-e/al ) a. [L. popks, popHtis, tlio 
ham.) Pei^ining to the ham or posterior ijart of the 
knee-joint. 

Poppet, (pop'et) n. One of certain upright timbers on 
the bilge-ways, used to support a vessel while being 
launched ; — that part of a latlie which holds the end 
of the work furthest from the inandiil. 

Poppy, (pop'e) 7i. [A.-S. popig, L. pa paver.} A genus 
of plants of several species, from one of which (the 
white poppy) opium is collected. 

P<qpulaoe, (pop' u- las) n. [E. populus, people.) The 
common people ; the vulgar ; the multitude ; all jjer- 
sons not distinguished by rank, education, oflice, or 
profession; mob; commonalty. 

Popular, (pop'u-lar) a. [L. popularie, from pnpulus, 
people.) Pertaining to the common people; — suitable 
to common peox)le; easy to be comprehended; familiar; 
—enjoying the favour of the people; pleasing to people 
in genera] ^~prevailiIlg among the people. 

Popularity, (pop-u-lar'e-te) n. The quality or state of 
being popul^. 

Populame, (pop'u-lar-Iz) v.t To make familiar or 
suitable to the common mind ; to spread among the 
jpeople : — imp. <fe pp. popularized ; ppr. popularizing. 
Popularly, (pop'u-lar-le) adv. So as to please the 
|>opitlaoe ; — according to the conceptions of the com- 
ntoti peo^e. 

(pop'fl-iat) V. t To famish with inhabitants; 
to people:— imp. & pp. populated; ppr. populating. 
PopipIaaOB, (pop-u-la'ehun) n. fE. populatio.] Act or 
operAtion of peopling ; multiplication of inhabitants ; 
—toe whole number of people in a countiy or portion 
of a country. 

Populeua, (nop^-las) a. [L. populoms, from populus, 
poonle.) (containing many inhabitants in proportion 
to extent of the counti^. 


Popnlouily, (poj/il-luB-le) adv. With n^y inhabitants 
in proportion to the extent of oountW. 

Populousness, (pop'Q-lus-nes) n. The state of hav- 
ing many inhabitants in proportion to the extent of 
country. [elevations or ridges. 

Poroate, (porikat) a. Ridged ; formed with longitudinal 

Porcelain, (porisS-ian) n. [P. porcelaine, a mell-flsh, 
Venus shell, also purslane, from E. pm'tulaoa or pw'- 
cukta.} The finest kind of earthen ware; a species 
of chink between earthen and glass ware, and there- 
fore semi-ijellucid— it is made of petuntzee, which is 
fusible and easily vitrified, and kaohii, which though 
fusible is not vitrifiable at the same temperature, and 
BO preserves the earthy opaque form in the compound; 
—in popular language, any stone ware with a white, 
glazed, semi-transparent surface. 

Porcelain, (iwr'se-lan) a. Belonging to or consisting 
of porcelain. Porcelain clay, a species of clay produced 
by the decomposition of ieldspjir, and used in the 
manufacture of fine earthen ware. 

Porch, (porch) 7?. [A.-S. portic, L. portiens, from pm'ta, 
agate.] A kind of vestibule at the entrance of tem- 
ples, halls, churches, or other buildings; hence, a 
stately or ornamental entrance way ; — a |)ortico ; a 
covered walk. I'he Porch, a public portico in Athens, 
wliere Zono the Stoic philosopher taught ; hence, the 
school of the Stoics. 

Porcine, (poi 'sin) a. [L. porcinus, from pcn'ciis, a swine.] 
Pertaining to swine. 

Porcupine (por'ku-pin) 7i. [It. porcus, swine, and 
apiim, thorn, spine.] A rodent 
qmuiruped furnished with spines 
or sharp j)rickles, whicli are 
Cfipable of being erected at plea- i 
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sure. 

Porcupine-fish, (porTcu-pJn-fjsh) 7?. 'k 
A fish of the tropical seas, wliich ' 
is covered with spines or prickles. 

Pore, (por) n. [L. porna, G. poro.^, 
a passage, a pore.] A minute 
orifice in an animal moiuhraue, through which jier- 
si)i)*able matter is excreted ; ii snifill spiracle ; — an 
interstice between the constituent particles or mole- 
cules of a body. 

Pore, (por) v. i. [Probably a modification of hare.} To 
](K)k with steady, continued attention or application on 
or over: — imp. pored; poring. 

Porifera, (por-ifer-a) n. pi. [E. 2*orus, pore, and ferre, 
to Ijear.] The lowest chisses of organized structures 
in the animal kingdom, as the sponges. 

Poriness, (iHlrie-nes) n. The state of being pory, or of 
having numerous pores. 

Porism, (i)6'rizm) 7i. [(»• pfn'isnia, something deduced 

from a previous demonstration,] A corollary ; — also a 
])ropo8ition having for its object to find the condition 
that will render certain problems indeterminate or 
capable of innumerable solutions. 

PoA, (pork) n. [L. 2)orcuf(, pig.] The flesli of swine, 
fresh or salted, used for food. 

Porker, (pork'er) n. A hog. 

Porkling, (pork'Iing) n. A young pig also jiorJeet. 

Porosity, (po-ros'e-te) n. Quality or state of having 
pores or interstices; — nlBo.poronsnegs. 

Porous, (pfirius) a. Full of pores ; having interstices in 
the skin or substance of the body. 

Porphyritic, (por-fe-rit'ik) a. Pertaining to, resembling, 
or consisting of porphyry also porphj/raceous. 

Porphyry, (i>or'fe-re) n. [E. ixirphyintes, from G. por* 
phuritSs, like puriile.J A rook consisting of a com- 
pact base, usually feldspathio, 
through which crystals of feld- 
spar are disseminated. There are * 

TM, pujqfie, and green varieties. 

Porpoise, (por'pus) n. [O. Eng. 
porjgesBt, L. pwfsus pieeis, i.e., 
hog-fiah.] A cetaceous mammal 
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about aix feet in length, of a bluish-blaok colour on 
the back and white beneath. 

PorddM, (por'ij) n. [Either oormnted from pottagif or 
from L. pwruB, leek.] A kind of food made by boil- 
ing Vegetablea in water, with or without meat— com- 
monly made by boiling meal or flour in water, or in 
milk and water, to the consistency of thin paste. 

Porringer, (por'in-jer) n. [Prom porridge^ or cor- 
rupted from P. potagtVf a soup-basin.] A small 
^metallic Teasel in whi^ pomdge or other liquids are 
warmed. 

Port, (port) n. [L. portws, A.-S. port.} A harbour; a 
haven : any inlet or recess from the sea where ships 
may ride secure from storms. [L. porta.'] A passage- 
way ; a gate ; a door an opening in the side of a ship 
through whicli cannon may be discharged ; also, the 
M which closes such an opening ; — a jMwsage leading i 
to a steam-way. [L. portare^ to carry.] Carriage; air; 
mien; external appearance; demeanour. [From Oporto, 
in Portugal. ] A dark-pu^le astringent wine the lar- 
board or left side of a ship. 

Port, (port) V. t. [L. portart, to carry.] To hold, as a 
musket, in a slanting direction upward across the- 
body ; — to turn or put to the left or larboard side of a 
ship— said of the helm. 

Portable, (wrt'a-bl) a. [L. portabilis, from portare, to 
carry.] JC^ble of being borne or carried ; conveyed 
without ‘difficulty. [portable. 

Portableness, (i»rt'a-bl-nes) n. The quality of being 

Portage, (port'aj) n. The act of carrying ; — ^the price 
of carriage. 

Portal, ^Srt'al) n. [L. pwia, a gate.] A small door or 
gate; hence, sometimes, any passage-way; — ^the arch 
over a door or gate the frame- work of the gate. 

Port-bw, (port'b&r) n. A stanchion to secure a ship's 
ports in a gale of wind; — a bank or shoal at the mouth 
of a harbour, usually needing high-water to cross it; — 
booms or spars lashed together with chains, and thrown 
across a narrow part of flie chanuel or river to prevent 
the passage of vessels. 

Port-oharges, (port-charj'ez) n. pi. Harbour rates or 
dues to which a ship or its cargo is liable in a har- 
bour or port. 

Port-orayon, (port-kra'on) n, A metallic handle with 
a ring or clasp to hold crayons, pencils, &c., in draw- 
ing or sketching. 

Portcullis, (port-kul'is) n. [P. portt, a gate, and coulisse, 
groove.] A framework of timbers, each pointed witli 
iron, hung over the gateway of a fortified town, to bo 
let down to prevent the entrance of an enemy. 

Port-dues, (port'dCiz) 71 . pi. Tolls or rates leviable on i 
vessels or goods entering or leaving a port. 

Porte, (port) n. [P., a gate, L. porta.] The govern- 
ment of the Turkish empire, officially called the Sub- 
lime Porte, from the gate of the Sultan’s palace, where 

Justice was administered. 

Portend, (por-tend') v. t. [L. poriendere, perrUntum, 
from protendere, to indicate, foretel.] To indicate as in 
the future ; foreshow ; foretoken ; betoken ; forebode; 
augur : — imp. & pp. portended ; ppr. portending. 

Portent, (portent, por-tent') n. Wiat which portends 
or foretokens; especially, that which iiorteuds evil; an 
omen of iU. 

Portentous, (por-tent'us) a. Serving to portend ; fore- 
shadowing ill; ominous; hence, wonderful; prodigious; 
monstrous. 

Portentouslv, (por-tent'us-le) adv. Ominously. 

Porter, (por tgr) n. [P. portiere, from L. porta, a gate, 
door.] A man that has the charge of a door or gate; a 
doorkeeper. 

Porter, (pdr^r) n. [P, porteur, from L. portare.] A 
person who carries or conveys burdens for hire 4 k ; 
malt liquor of a dark brown colour— said to be so 
called os having been first used chiefly by the London 
sorters. 

PottevafO* (pdr'tgr-iy) n. Money paid for the carriage 


of burdens by a porter;— the business of a earrier or 
of a doorkeeper. 

Pertfolio, (pdrt-f51e-5) n. [L. portare, to bear, carry, 
and folium, leaf.] A portable case for loose papen;— 
also a writing case ;— a similar case containing prints, 
designs, plans, Ac. ;— in France, the emblem of the 
office and functions of a minister of state. 

Port-hole, (p5rtli51) n. The embrasure of a ship of war. 
Portico, (p6r'te-k6) n. [It. & Sp. portico,] A covered 
space inclosed by columns, at the entrance of a building. 
Portion, (por'shun) n. [L. portio, allied to pars, partis, 
a part.] A part of any thing separated from it a 
part, though not actually divided, but considered by 
itself ;— a part assigned ; an allotment ; — the part of 
an estate given to a child or heir, or descending to him 
by law a wife’s fortune. 

Portion, (pOr'shun) v. t. To separate into portions or 
shares ; to divide ; to parcel ; — ^to furnish with a por- 
tion; to endow:— imp. & pp. portioned; ppr. por- 
tioning. 

Portioner, (por'shun-gr) n. One who divides or appor- 
tions;— in Scots* law, the proprietor of a small feu. 
Portionist, (por'shiin-ist) n. One who has a certain 
academical allowance or portion ; the incumbent of a 
benefice which has more rectore or vicars than one. 
Portionless, (pSr'shun-les) a. Having no portion. 
Portliness, (portTe-nes) n. [From portly.] Dignity of 
mien, or of personal appearance, depending on size 
and symmetry of body, with dignified maimers; also, 
bulkiness ; corpulence. 

Portly, (portle) a. [From port.] Having a dignified 
port or mien hence, bulky ; corpulent. 

' Portmanteau, (port- man 't6) n. fP. porte-manteau, 
from porter, to carry, and vianteau, a cloak, mantle.] 

I A bag, usually of leather, for carrying apparel, Ac., on 
journeys. 

Portrait, (por'trSt) n. [F. from portraire, to portray.] 

I A picture or representation of a person, and egjjeciaJly 
I of the face, taken or drawn from the life ; a likeness 
I drawn and painted in oil or water colours, &c. — usu- 
I aUy classified as fall length, when the whole body is 
represented, and half or quarter length, when the bust 
I or only the head is taken ; — a photographic likeness 
the likeness of an animal the representation of any. 
natural object or scene ; — description or delineation in 
words. 

Portrait-gallery, (poritrat-gal-le-re) n.^ ^ A large hall 
where portraits are collected for exhibition. 
Porfrait-painter, (pdritrat-pant-gr) n. One whose occu- 
pation is to paint portraits. 

Portraiture, (poritrat-ur) n. The drawing of portraits ; 
— act of representing to the mind or imagination. 
Porfray, (por-tra') v.t. [P. portraire, from L. pro* 
trahere, protractum, to draw forth.] To paint or draw 
the likeness of;— to describe in words: — imp. & pp, 
portrayed; ppr. portraying. [descrioM, 

Portrayer, (por-tra'gr) n. One who portrays, paints, dr 
Portress, (por’tres) n. A female porter. , [pewrt. 
Port-town, (pSrt'town) n. A town rituated near or at a 
Port-warden, (port'wawrd-n) n. The officer in dhargo 
of a port; a harbour-master, 

Pory, (pbrie) a. Full of pores or smiOl interstices. 

Pose, (poz) n. An attitude formally assumed for the 
sake of effect. 

Pose, (p5z) V. t. [P. poser.] To bring to a stand ; to 
uzzle to question with a view to puzzling ; to em- 
arrass by questioning or scrutiny imp. & pp. posed ; 
ppr, posing* 

^ser, (p6z'§r) n. One who puzzles by asking difficuli; 
questions ; — a question, statement, or the like wl]i<di 
puzzles or silences. 

Position, (pS-zish'un) n. [L. posxtio, from pouere, 
positum, to put, place.] The manner in whmh any 
thing is placed ;— situation ; condition; — the 
where a person or thing is placed; station;^ — ^henco^ tlia 
ground which any one takes in an azgoment, ^ 
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a proposition to be defended or reasoned out ; a 
ibesis relative place or standing in society ; social 
xai^ a method of solving a problem by one or two 
suppositions 

Positive, (poz'it-iv) a. [L. poeitivus.] Having a real 
position, existence, or energy ; real ; actual ; — not de< 
pendent on circumstances or relations ; absolute ; — 
delSnitely laid down ; explicit ; express ; definitive 
not admitting of doubt, qualification, or discretion ; 
indisputable ; decisive prescribed by express enact- 
ment or institution ; — ftilly assured ; confident ; dog- 
matic ;--oon'e8ponding in lights and shades to those of 
the original from which taken. 

Positive, (poz'it-iv) n. Beality that which settles by 
absolute appointment a word that affirms or asseitis 
existence a picture corresponding in its lights and 
shades with the original, instead of being reversed. 
Poidtively, (poz'it-iv-le) adv. In a positive form or 
manner ; absolutely inherently ; really ; certainly ; 
indubitably ; — explicitly ; expressly ; — confidently 
assuredly. 

Positivenesa, (poz'it-iv-nes) n. Reality of existence ; 
aotualness undoubting assurance ; peremptoriness. 
Positivism, (poz'it-iv-izm) n. The system of philosophy 
founded by Comte, which teaches that we have no 
knowledge of any thing but the phenomena of nature, 
and our knowledge of these is only in relations to 
other facts or phenomena, as being co-existent or suc- 
cessive, similar or dissimilar, in time, place, and pro- 
perties. 

Possess, (poz-zef) v. t. [L. possesms, pp. of posmlerCt 
from posti behind, and nedere, to sit.] To occupy in 
person ; to hold in one’s own keeping ; — to have the 
legal title to : — ^to assume the control of ; to be the 
master of ; — to obtain possession of ; to seize ; — to 
enter into and influence — said of evil spirits, passions, 
Ac.; — to acquaint ; to inform : — imp. & pp. possessed; 
ppr. possessing. 

Possession, (poz-zesh'un) n. Act of possessing actual 
seizin or occupancy ; ownership, whether rightftil or 
wrongful; — state of being possessed, as by an evil 
spirit; — a countiy held by no other title than mere 
conquest; — lands, estate, or goods; — any thing vahiable 
which is possessed or enjoy ^ ; mental gift or endow- 
ment ; x)ersonal acquirement or grace. 

Possessive, (poz-zes'iv) a. [L. po^inessivus.] Pertaining 
to possession ; having possession ; expressing possession 
or some relation of one thing to another. 

Possessive, (poz-zes'iv) n. Tlie genitive case or that 
case of a noun which notes the state of being owned 
or possessed by, or of being related to or governed by 
another. [possession. 

Possessively, (poz-zes'iv-le) adv. In a manner deimting 
Possessor, (poz-zes'gr) 71. One who possesses owner ; 
proprietor ; master ; holder ; occupant. 

Imsessory, (poz-zos'or-e) a. Relating to a possessor or 
to that whi^ is possess^ ; having possession. 

Posset, (pos'et) n. [W. posel, curdled milk, jx^set.] 
Hilk curdled by some strong infusion, as by wine, &c. 
Possibility, (pc«-e-bil'e-te) n. Power of being or exist- 
ing ; state of being possible ; — that which is iwssiblo. 
Pwilible, (pos'e-bl) a: [L. possibilU, from posse, to be 
able, to have power.) Liable to happen or come to 
pass ; cai>able of existing or of being done ; — barely 
able to be or to come to pass, but highly improbable. 
Possibly, (pos'e-ble) adv. By any power, moral or 
pjbysdk^, really existing -without involving impos- 
i^bllity or absurdity .—perhaps ; peradventiiro ; per- 
ohanoe. 

Post, (pdst) n, [L. postis, allied to ponere, posit nm, to 
phs^J A piecNS of timber or other solid substance set 
UpHght, espedaUy as a support ; a pillar ;— the place 
si woh any tmng is stayed or fixed ; a station ; 
e»ptciallyt a mlitary station iin offioe or position of 
sfi^ce, vrost, or emolunient ;— a messenger who goes 
Itom station to station ; a letter-carrier; an express; a 


postman -an established conveyance for letters ; the j 
mail ; — a sort of writing paper. 

Post, (post) V. t. To attach to a sign-post or other , 
place ; to advertise specially, to advertise oppro- ‘ 
briously ; — to ase^n to a station ; to set ; to place , — 
to put in the mail ; — ^to carry, as an account, from the 
journal to the ledger to acquaint with what has 
occuned; to inform: — v.i. To travel with post-horses; 

— alienee, to travel with speed: — imp. & pp. posted; 
ppr. posting. [rapidity. 

Post, (post) adv. With post-horses; — with great 

Postage, (post'^) n. [From post.} The established 
price for the conveyance of a letter or other mailable 
matter by post. [service. 

Postal, (post'al) a. Belonging to the post-office or mail 
Post-bag, (post'bag) w. A bag for letters. 

Post-bill, (postT)!!) n. A bill granted by the Bank of 
England, and after indorsation transferable. 

Postboy, (post'boy) 71. A boy that rides as post; a 

courier. [navy. 

Post-captain, (|>ost'kap-tan) n. A captain in the British 
Post-coach, (post'koch) 71 , A carriage witli four wheels 
for the conveyance of travellers by post : — also post- 
chaise. 

Post-date, (post'dat) v. t. [L. post, after, and Eng. date.} 

To date ^ter the real time ’.—imp. & i>p. pofit-dated ; 
ppi'. post-dating. 

Post-day, (i^ost'da) n. The day of the arrival or despatch 
of the mail ; especiaUy the day of the despatch of a 
foreign mail. 

Postdiluvian, (pdst-de-lu've-an) a. [L. post, after, and 
diluvium, flood.) Being or happening ;^sterior to 
the flood in Noah’s days. 

Poster, (pSst'Qr) n. One who posts; a courier;— a 
largo bill ix)sted for advertising. 

Posterior, (pos-te're-or) a. [L. posterior, comparative 
of jjosterus, coming after, from post, after.) Later or 
subsequent in time ; — later in the order of proceeding 
or moving ; — behind in position. 

Posteriority, (pos-te-re-or'o-te) n. The state of being 
later or subsequent. 

Posteriorly, (pos-te're-or-le) adv. Subsequently ; after- 
ward ; — toward the hinder or back part. 

Posteriors, (pos-te're-orz) 71. pi. The hinder parts of an 
animal’s body. 

Posterity, (pos-ter'e-te) 71. [L. post€ 7 'itas.} The race 

that proceeds from a progenitor ; oflspring ; descen- 
dants: succeeding generations, as opposed to anoestors. 
Postern, (post'ern) 71. [F. posteme, from L. post, after, 

behind.) Originally, a back door or gate ; a private 
entrance ; hence, any small door or gate ; — small 
door under the rampart of a foii; leading to the ditch. 
Postern, (post'grn) a. Back ; private. 

Post-existence, (post -egz-ist^ eng) 71. Subsequent or 
future existence. 

Postfix, (post'ftks) ?i. [L. post, after, and Jixus, pp. of 
figere.} A letter, syllable, or word, added to the end 
of another w'ord ; a suffix. 

Postfix, (ixist'fiks) V. t. To add, as a letter, syllable, or 
W'oni, to the end of another or principal word : — imp, 

& pp, postfixed ; ppr. postfixing. 

Posbmaste, (iTostTiast) 7i. Haste or speed in travelling, 
like that of a ix>st or courier. 

Post-haste, (post'hast) adv. With speed or expedition. 
Post-horn, (postTiom) n. A horn or trumpet carried 
and blown by tlie carrier of the public mail, or by a 
coachman. [for the post. 

Post-horse, (postliors) n. A horse stationed or intended 
Posthumous, (post'hum-us) a. [L. posthuinus, super- 
lative of posterns, postei’ior,} Bom after the ueath of 
the father, or taken from the dead body of the mother, 
as a cliild ;— published after the death of the author, 
as writings continuing after one’s decease, as fame. 
Posthumously, (p6st'hCun-ujB-le)adu After one’s decease. 
Postillion, (p^-tiTvun) n. [F. dt Sj>. postilUmj It. pgs-^ 
tigliom.} OnewhoridM 


> rides and guides one of tat kwaea 
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in a ooach or poatHJhaise, or who guides the first pair 
of horses. 

Posting) (post'ing) n. Travelling by post or with post- 
horses act of transferring) as accounts from the sub- 
sidiary books to the ledger ; — act of stationing) as on 
duty) watch, &o act of publicly exposing by bill or 
advertisement. 

Postique, (pos-tgk') n. An additional ornament after 
the original design has been executed. 

Postman, (pdst'maii) n. A post or courier; a letter- 
carrier. [office on a letter. 

Postmark, (pbst'm^k) n. The mark or stamp of a poat- 

Postmark) (post'm^k) v.t. To mark with a post- 
office stamp: — imp. & pp. postmarked; ppr. post- 
marking. 

Postmastw, (poat'mas-ter) n. One who supplies p<wt- 
horses one who has charge of a post-office. 

Postmeridian, (post-mC-rid'€-an) a. [L. post, after, and 
w/eridiamcs, belonging to midday.] Being or belong- 
ing to the afternoon. 

Post-mortem, (pbst'mor-tem) a. [L.] After death. 
Fost-mortem examination of a body, an examination 
made after the death of the patient. 

Post-note, (post'not) n. A note issued by a bank pay- 
able at some future specified time a bank-note made 
payable to order, and intended to be transmitted to a 
distant place by post. 

Post-nuptial, (pdst-nup'ahe-al) o. [L. post, after, and 
nuptice, marriage.] Granted, executed, or contracted 
after marriage, as bonds, deeds, debts, &c. 

Post-obit, (p6st-6'bit) n. [L. post, after, and obittis, 
death.] A bond in which the obligor, in considera- 
tion of having received a certain sum of money, binds 
himself to pay a larger sum on unusual interest, on 
the death of some 8i)ecified individual from whom ho 
has expectations. 

Post-omoe, (post'of-is) n. A governmental office where 
letters are received and distributed. 

Post-paid, (post'pad) a. Having the postage paid. 

Postpone, ^st-p6n0 v. t. [Tj. post, after, and ponei'C, to 

S laoe, put.] To defer to a future or later time ; adjourn; 

elay ; — to set below something else in value or ira- 
iwrtance ; — imp. & pp. postponed ; ppi'. postponing. 
Postponement, (poat-pon'ment) ri. Act of iwstponing 
or deferring to a future time; temporary delay of 
business. [dinner. 

Postprandial, (post'pran-de-al) a. Occurring after 
Postsoenium, (post-sS'ne-um) n. [L. post, after, Iwhind, 
and seena, a scene.] The back part of the stage ; the 
part of the theatre behind the scenes. 

Postscript, (post'skiipt) n. [L. post, after, and sci’ip- 
tum, written, pp. of scribere, to write.] A ^mragraph 
added to a letter after it is concluded and signed by 
the writer ; or any addition made to a book or compo- 
sition after it had boon supposed to be finislied. 
Post-tertiary, (post-ter'she-ar-o) a. [L. post, after, and 
tertiarius, tertiary.] In. geology, noting the i)eriod 
following the tertiary ; pleistocene ; quaternary. 
Post-town, (post'town) n. A town having a post-office. 
Postulant, (pos'tu-lant) n. [li. postulans, ppr. of postu- 
lare.] One who makes a request or demand ; hence, a 
candidate. 

Postulate, (pos'tu-iat) n. A position or supposition 
assumed without proof an assumption of something 
possible, probable, or conceivable;— the enunciation 
of a self-evident problem. 

Postulate, (pos'tu-iat) v. t. [L. postulare, postulatum, 
to demand, from posccre, to ask for urgently.] To beg 
or assume without proof; — to take without positive 
consent;— to solicit ; to require by earnest entreaty : — 
imp. & pp. postulated ; ppr. postulating. 

Postulation, (pos-tu-la'^un) n. The act of supposing 
or taking for granted without pioof; assumption;— 
supplication; intercession;— suit; cause. 

POM^tonr» <poB'ta-lA-tor-e) a. Assuming or assumed 
without pxool 


Posture, (pos'tfur) «. [L. positura, from ponere, to 

place.] The situation of a figure with r(^;^ to the 
eye, and of the several principal members with regard 
to each other by which action is expressed ; — attitude : 
position ; — disposition with regard to something else ; 
situation ; — state ; condition ; — mental disposition ; 
frame. [disposition, or attitude. 

Posture, (pos'tur) v. t. To put in any particular place. 

Posy, (po^ze) n. [Contracted from poesy. ^ A poetical 
sentence or a sententious maxim ; a motto ; a legend 
or inscription ;— especially, a motto or verse sent with 
a bunch of flowei*B ; hence, a nos^y ; a bouquet ; 
hence, also, a single flower. 

Pot, (pot) n. [F. pot, W. pot.'\ A large metallio or 
earthen vessel used for several domestic purposes; — 
a pewter mug for holding or measuring malt liquors; a 
qtiart ;— a steel head-piece ; a kind of morion a sort 
of paper in small-sized sheets. 

Pot, (pot) V. t. To x)lac 0 or inclose in pots ; — to preserve 
seasoned, as meats to set out and cover in pots, as 
plants ; — to put in casks for draining off the molasms, 
as sugar :~inip. & pp. potted; ppr. potting. 

Potable, (p6'ta-bl) a. [L. potabilis, from potare, to 
drink.] Pit to bo drunk; drinkable. [beverage. 

Potable, (po'ta-bl) n. Something that may be drunk ; 

Potash, (pot'ash) n. [Eng. j>ot and ash.] A poweifril 
alkali, the protoxide of pot^siiim. [potassium. 

Potassa, (po-tas'sa) n. Pure potash or protoxide of 

Potassium, ^o-tas'se-um) n. A bluish-white, lustrous 
metal, having a strong affinity for oxygen, with which 
it fonus potassa — it is lighter than water. 

Potation, (po-ta'shun) n. [L. potatio, from potare, to 
drink.] A drinking or drinking-bout ; — a draught. 

Potato, (p5-ta'to) n. [Sp. patata, Peruv. papa.] A 
well-known jilant, a native of America, and its tub^ 
largely used for food and in various farinaceous pr* 
parations. [plied for drinking. 

Potatory, (p6'ta-t6-re) a. Pertaining to drinking;— sup* 

Pot-bellied, (potOiel-lid) a. Having a prominent belly. 

Potboy, (pot'lK>y) n. A boy who carries out malt liquors 
from a tavern or beer-house. 

Poteen, (p6-ten')w. fir. poitim, I drink,] Irish whisky. 

Potency, (pd'ten-se) n. The state of being jsitent; 
power; influence; authority; might; efficacy; energy. 

Potent, (po'tent) a. [L. pntens, ppr. of posse, to be able, 
from potis, able, capable, and esse, to be.] Physically 
strong; — having great authority, control, or dominion; 
— powerful, in a moral sense; having great influence; 
mighty ; strong ; forcible ; influential. 

Potentate, (po'tent-rit) n. [L. potentaius.] One who 
is potent ; a prince ; a sovereign ; an emperor, king, 
or monarch. 

Potential, (jKi-ten'sho-al) n. Existing in possibility, not 
in act ; — i>owerful ; efficacious. Potential mood, that 
form of the verb which is used to cxi)resa the power, 
possibility, liberty, or necessity of an action or of being. 

Potentiality, (pn-ten-sho-al'e-te) n. The state of being 
potential ; possibility ; not actuality. 

Potentially, (pd-ten'she-al-le) adv. In a potential or 
possible manner ; in possibility ; not in act ; not posi- 
tively. f]^werfally; effectively. 

Potently, (p6'tent-le) adv. With great force or energy; 

PotentnesB, (pd'tent-nes) n. Powerfulness; strength; 
might. 

Pot-hanger, (pot'h&ng-er) n. A pot-hook. 

Pother, (poTH'er) n. [Perhaps from D. poedti', or F. 
poudre, dust] Bustle; confrision; tumult; flutter: 
— bother. 

Pother, (p(>TH'§r) v. t. To harass; to perplex; to puzxle; 
—V, i. To make a noisy ineffectual effort ; to makaa 
fuss or stir. , [food. 

Pot-herb, (pot'erb) n. Any herb used in cooking for 

Pot-hook, (potlidbk) n. A hook on which pots and ket- 
tles are hung over the fire letter or oharaoter likft 
a pot-hook. 

Po^houaoi (potlious) n. Aa alo-hmit^ 


PotiMi, (w'shun) Ik pj. potto, from potare, to diinkj i 
A draugnt ; o, dose { 

BoliUd, (^tlid) n. The cover of a pot. 

Botmaii, (pot^man) n. A tcan in the eervioe of a pnb- 
Uoan who carries out, fetches, and cleans the pots;— a 
boon companion. 

Pot-metal, (pot'met-al) n. The metal from which iron 
pots are made ; an alloy of copper with lead used for 
making large vessels for various purposes in the arts. 

Potsherd, (pot'sh^rd) n. [Eng. pot and slte^'d or shard, 
A. * 8 . Ktard, D. scAer/] A piece or fragment of a 
broken pot. 

Pottage, (pot'aj) H. potage, from pot] Food made 
of meat boiled to softness in water, usually with some 
vegetables also, oatmeal or barley meal boiled with 
water or milk. [earthen vessels. 

Potter, (pot'gr) n. Ono whose occupation is to make 

Potter, (iwt'gr) v. i. To occupy one’s self in a trifling or 
inefficient manner to trifle : to pudder ;—v. t. To 


jmsh to disturb. 

Pottery, (pot’er*e) n. The vessels or ware made by pot- 
ters; earihen ware; — the place where earthen vessels 
are manufactured. 

Pottle, (pot'l) n. [Diminutive of pot, Eng. bottle.] A 
liquid measure of foui’ pints a pot or tankard ;—a 
small basket for holding fruit 

Pot*valiant, (pot'val-yant) a. Courageous over the cup; 
heated to vwour by strong drink. 

Pouch, (iKiuch) n, [A.-S. poca, P. poche.] A small bag ; 
usually a leathern bag ; — that which is shaped like or 
used as a x)Ouch ; a protuberant belly ; — ^the bag or sac 
of a bird, as thit of the pelican ; also, the crop of a 
bird ; — a cyst or sac containing watery fluid ; — a mem- 
branous sac in which the young of marsupials are 
carried. 

Jpuoh, (pouch) V. t To pocket ; to save;— to swallow— 
of fowls : — imp. & pp. pouched ; ppr. pouching. 

Pouohong, (pod-shong') n. A kind of black tea. 

Poult, (polt) n. [Contracted from F. poulet, diminu- 
tive of hen, fowl.] A young chicken, partritige, 
Ac, [poultry. 

Poulterer, (pol'ter-er) n. One who deals or trades in 

Poultice, (portis) n. [L. puUis, a thick pjip.] A 
soft composition of various materials to be appUed to 
sores, boils, and the like ; a c^itaplasm. 

Poultice, (pSl'tis) v. t To cover with a poultice; to 
dress with a poultice :— imp. & pp. poulticed; ppi\ 

^^poultxolnf • 

Poultry, Qwl^tre) [Prom poult] Domestic fowls 

E ropaga^ and fed for the table, and for their ^gs, 
gathers, Ac. 

Pottltry>3^d, (pSrtre-yard) n. A yard or place where 
fowls are conl^ed, bred, or fattened. 

Pounce, (ix>uns) n. [Norm. F. ponce, hand, from L. 
pugnvs, a fist.] The claw or talon of a bird of prey; 
—also, cloth worked with eyelet holes, 

Pouaoe, (pouns) n. [F. ponce, pumice, from L. pumex, 
pumicis.J A fine powder to prevent ink from spread- 
ing on mper; — a coloured powdered subsbtuce used by 
mnbroide''ei's in making designs on paper ; — a powder 
used as a cosmetic. 

I^unoe, (pouns) v. t. To sprinkle or mb with pounce ; 


ppr. pouncing. 

Pi»ttiieet>boi;, (pouns 'et-boks) n. [F. poncette, from 
peaeer, to pounce.] A small box with perforations on 
che tcp, to hold perfume for smelling. 

Pcund, (jwund) n, [A.-S., CK>., A Icel. pund, It. pmdo, 
from ti. pemdm, a weight.] A certain B})ecifled weight ; 
tpeci^eaUy, 10 ounces avoirdupois, or 12 ounces troy; 
— twenty imiUingB sterling; — [A.-S, pCtnd,, a pound. 
Ibid, ppndan, to shut up, confine. ] An iuclosure 
in which cattle or other beasts are confined when taken 
Ift tceepaMiiigf or going at large in violation of law. 


Pound, (pound) v. t. To heat or stiike with eome heaty 
instrument and with repeated blows;— to pulverize by 
beating; to grind with a pestle and mortar;— to con- 
fine in a ^und; to impound imp. A pp. pounded; 
ppr. pounding. 

Pound^e, (pound'lE(}) n. A sum deducted from the 
pound, or an allowance on each pound, as for commis- 
sion, discount, Ac. ; — a subsidy of 12 pence In the 
pound, formerly granted to the crown on all goods ex- 
ported or imported the sum allowed to a sheriff or 
other officer upon the amount raised by execution — esti- 
mated at so much on the poiind ;— a line levied on the 
owner of cattle that had been impounded. [table. 

Poundcake, (pound'kak) n. A rich kind of cake frr the 

Founder, (^und'gr) n. One who pounds ; — an instru- 
ment for pounding ; a pestle ;— a large kind of pear; 
— a person or thing denominated from a certain num- 
ber of pounds. 

Pour, (por) V. t. [Scot, pere, W. hvyrw, to oast, throw, 
shod.] To cause to flow, as a liquid in a stream, either 
out of a vessel or into it; — ^to send forth in a flowing 
or profuse manner ; to emit;— to give vent to, as strong 
feeling ; to utter ; — v. i. To issue forth in a stream or 
continued succession of parts ; to move impetuously 
like a swift-running stream ; to flow ; — hence, to rain 
heavily : — imp. A pp. poured ; ppr. pouring. 

Pourer, (porier) n. One that poura 

Pout, (pout) n. A sea-fish of the cod kind, about a 
foot in length ;— a species of bird ; a pullet ;— a fit of 
Bullenness. 

Pout, (pout) V. i. [F. bonder, to pout, W. poten, what 
bulges out.] To thrust out the lips, as in sullen ness or 
displeasure ; hence, to look sullen ; — to project ; to be 
prominent: — imp. App. pouted; ppr. pouting. 

Pouter, (pout'er) n. One who pouts ;—zpec(//caZiy, a 
variety of the domestic pigeon, 
with an inflated breast or crop; 
cropper. 

Poverty, (pov'§r-te) n. [L. paw- 
pertas, from paupei', poor.] Want 
of means of subsistence ; indi- 
gence ; need ; — any deficiency of 
resources needed or desired ; espe- 
clallpt alack of ideas, sentiments, 
or words ;— defect in conception 
or design ; want of gi’ace or orna- 
ment ; meagreness or baldness in 
style or execution. Pouter Pigeon. 

Powder, (pow'der) n. [O. Eng, poudre, L. pulvis, pul- 
veris.] A dry substance in minute particles ; dust ; — 
especially, a composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
charcoal mixed and gi*anulated ; gunpowder ; — a per- 
fumed dust, as pulverized starcli, formerly used for 
dressing the hair. 

Powder, (pow'der) v. t. To reduce to fine particles ; to 
pulverize ; — to sprinkle with powder or as with pow- 
der ; — ^to sprinkle with salt, as meat ; — v. i. To separate 
into minute particles ; to fall to dust i—imp. A pp. 
powdered ; ppr. powdering. 

Powder-cari, (x)ow ' dgr - kart) n. A cart that carries 
I)owder and shot for artilleiy. 

Powder-flask, ( pow'dgr-flask ) n. A flask or horn in 
which gunpowder is carried by sportsmen. 

Powder-magazine, (powMer-mag-a-zCn) n, A place 
where gunpowder is stored; especially a place made 
shot-proof in fortified places or in ships. 

Powder-mill, (pow'dgr-mil) n, A mill in which gun- 
powder is made. 

Powder-mine, (pow'der-min) w. A cave or hollow In 
which gunpowder is placed to be fired at a proper time. 

Powdery, (pow'd§r-e) a. EasUy crumbling to pieces; 
friable ; — sprinkled with powder ; dusty having a 
resemblance to powder. 

Power, (pow'gr) n. [F. pouvoir, from I*, posse, to be 
able, from potis, able, and esse, to be.] AbiUty to act, 
regarded as latent or inherent physical itrengtht 
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ISrc^Cy to i^y pranks.} A gay or sportive action; a 
jplayl^y mischievous aot ; fi'olic ; fireak ; sport, 
l^ankish, (prangk'ish) a. Full of pranks. 

Prase« (pr&s) n. [G. ptxuiog, of a leek-green.] A variety 
of quartz of a le^-green colour. 

^Ihrate, (prat) V. i. [Ger., A D. praUn, Icel. prata,) To 
talk much and without weight, or to little purpose ; 
to be loquacious ; to chatter t. To utter foolishly; 

to smak without meaning mp. & pp. prated ; ppr. 
pranng. [tattle, 

mte, (prat) n. Talk to little purpose ; trifling talk ; 
Prater, (prat'gr) n. One who prates ; one who talks 
idly. [talkativeness, 

luting, (prat'ing) n. Chatter ; idle talk loquacity ; 
Pratingly, (prat'ing-le) adv. With idle talk; with 
loquacity. 

Prattle, (pratl) v.i. [Diminutive of prftte.] To talk 
much and idly ; to prate ; hence, to talk lightly and 
artlessly, like a child: — imp. & pp. prattled; ppr. 


Prattle, ^rat'l) 7i. Trifling or childish tattle ; prate. 
Prattler, (prat'lgr) n. An idle talker. 

Pravity, (prav'e-te) n. [L. pavitas, from pravng, 
crooked, perverse.] Deterioration; corruption; de- 
pravity ; moral corruption. 

(prawn) n. A small crustacean allied to the 
shrimp. It is highly piized for 

food. 

Praxis, (praks'is) n. [G. praxis, 
from prassein, to do.] Use; prac- 
tice ; especially, exercise or dis- 1 

oipline for a specific purpose or 
object; — an example or form to 
teach practice. Prawn. 

Pray, (pra)v. i. [L. precari, from prex, precis, a Y>rayer, 
request.] To ask with eamostnoss or zeal, as for a 
fevour or something desirable ;— to entreat ; to sup- 
plicate; — to ask submissively ; to petition; to beseech; 
to beg ; — especially, to address the Supreme Being in 
tlie act of public or private worship ; to pay one’s devo- 
tions to God ; — V. t. To address earnest request to ; to 
supplicate ; to entreat ; — to ask earnestly for ; to re- 
quest; tol^seech; to petition A pp. prayed; 

ppr. praying. 

I^fttyer, (prft'er) ?i. Ono who prays ; a supplicant. 
Prayer, (jua'gr) n. [Norm, F. pram', F. pnere, from 
L. precari, to pray.] Act of praying or of jtsking a 
fevom’; hence, an earnest memorial; jwtition; suppli- 
cation: — ^the jiart of a memorial or petition containing 
the specific request or favour asked, as distinguished 
from the grounds, reasons, or claims on which it is 
founded or urged ; — especially, a solemn address to 
God, consisting of adoration, or reverent expression of 
the soul’s sense of the glorious perfections of God, con- 
fession of sin and guilt, snpjdication of pardoning 
mercy and all needful grace and help, intercession for 
blessings on othera, and thanksgiving for j^ast and pre- 
sent mercies and benefits ; —act of lifting up the soul 
to (Jod in secret without articulate utterance ; — a form 
of devotion used in private, domestic, or public wor- 
ship ; — habit or practice of praying, 
prayer-book, (pra'gr-book) n, A book containing 
prayers or the forms of devotion, public or private. 
^Prayerful, (pra'gr-fOOl) a. Given to prayer; devo- 
tionaL [ner. 

Jhayerfully, (pra'gr-fddl-le) adv. In a prayerful man- 
Prayerless, (j>ra'§r-lg8) a. Not using prayer ; habitu- 
ally neglecting the duty of prayer to God. 
PtayerlMMikW, (pra'er-les-nes) n. A habitual neglect 
of prayer. 

Prayer^meeUiig, (pra'tr-met-ing) n, A stated meeting 
or assembly for public prayer. 

PreMb, (pi^ ) V. i. [F. prechcr, L. prcedicare, to ciy 
in public, to proclaim.] To pronounce a public dis- 
course on a religious subject ; to deliver a sermon 
to fdlTe ewnoiset advice bn moral or religioas grounds ; 
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— t To proclaim or publish in a sermon or religious 
discourse ;~to deliver or pronoimce, as a sermon 
imp. App. preached; ppr. preaching. 

Preacher, (prSch'er) n. One who preaches ; — one who 
inculcates any thing with earnestness. 

Preaching, (proch'ing) 91. The act of one who preaches; 
a public religious discourse ; homily; sermon. 
Preachment, (prech'meut) n. A discourse or sermon—- 
used depreciatingly or in contempt. 

Freaoquaint, (pre-ak-kwant') v. t. To acquaint pre- 
viously or beforehand. 

Freaoquaintance, (prC-ak-kwant'ans) n. Previous ao- 
quatntance or knowledge of. 

Preadmonish, (pre-ad-mon'ish) v. t. To admonish pre- 
viously :—i9ap. A pp. preadmonished; ppr. pread- 
moniahing. [ing or admonition. 

Preadmonition, (pr0-ad-m6-nish'un) n. Previous wam- 
Preamble, (pr6-am'bl) n. [F. preambule, from L. pra^ 
ambulare, to walk before.] An introductory portion 
to a discourse or writing; preface; specifically, the 
part of a stjitute which states the reasons for and 
intents of the act. [To walk or go before. 

Preambulate, (pre-am'bu-lat) v. i. [L. prmambulare.} 
Pre-appoint, (prii-ap-point') v. t. To appoint previously. 
Pre-appointment, (pro-ap-point'ment) n. Previous ap- 
pointment. 

Preaudience, (pr5-aw'de-ens) n. Right of being heard 
before atiother ; right of precedence at the bar enjoyed 
by certain official counsel. 

Prebend, (preb'end) n. [F. prehende, from L. pree- 
here, to hold forth, afford, allow.] The maintenance 
granted to a prebeiidaiy out of the estate of a cathe- 
dival or collegiate church with which he is connected. 
Prebendal, (i)rC-bend'al) a. Pertaining to a prebend. 
Prebendary, (preb'eii-ddr-e) n. A clergyman attached 
to a collegiate or cathedral church who enjoys a pre- 
bend, in consideration of his ofiSciatiug at stated times 
in the church. 

Precarious, (prC-kjVre-us) a. [L. %irecarius, precai'i, to 
pray, beg.] l)c))oudiiig on the will or pleasiire of 
another ; held by courtesy ; — held by a doubtful ten- 
ure; exposed to constant risk ;— doubtful ; unsettled; 

I uncertain ; unsteady ; dubious. 

I Precariously, (prC-ka're-us-lo) adv. At the will or 
I pleiisure of others ; dcpendently. 

Precariousness, (pre-ka re-us-nes) v. The quality or 
state of being precarious ; uncertainty. 

Precative, (prek'a-tiv) a. [L. prreativus, from, precari, 
to pray.] Suppliant ; beseeching : — also precatory}. 
Precaution, (prS-kaw'shun) 71 . [L. pratcantio, from 

pracavere, jn'cccautum, to guard against beforehand.] 
Previous caution or care; — a measure taken befomliand 
to ward off evil, or secure good or success. 

Precaution, (pre-kaw'shun) v. t. To warn or advise 
beforehand for x)reventing mischief or securing good ; 
— imp. A pp. precautioned ; ppr. preoautioning. 
Precautions^, (pre-kaw'shun-ar-e) a. Proceeding ft-om 
or containing luevious caution ; forewai’ning ; preven- 
tive. [measures, 

Precautious, (pre-kaw'she-us) a. Taking preventive 
Precede, (pro-sSd') v. t. [L. prcecedere, from pt'(e, be- 
fore, and cedere, to go, to be in motion.] To go before 
in place or order of time ;— -to go before in rank or im- 
portance: — imp. A pp. preceded; pp7'. preceding. 
Precedence, (pre-sed'ens) n. Act or state of being pre- 
cedent ; priority in x>ositioii, rank, or time ; — stete of 
going or being before in rank or dignity, or the place 
of honour ; — pre-eminence ; i^reference ; superiority. 
Precedent, (pre-se'dent) a. [L. prcecedens, ppr. of »r<»- 
cedere.] (loing before; anterior; preceding; antecedent. 
Precedent, (pres'€-dent) n. Something done or said 
that may serve as an example to authorize a subse- 
quent act of the like kind a preoediiig circumstance 
or condition; —a judioia] decision, interlooutozy <nr 
final, which serves as a rule for future detenninatidiui 
tu simiiar er analogous ot/m. 
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IPreoedentedy (prea'd^ent-ed) a. Having a precedent ; 
—authorized by escample or by previous usage. 
Preoedently, (pr&«6dbnt*le) adv. Beforehand; ante- 
cedently. 

Precentor, (pre-sen 'tor) u. [L. prcMinere, to sing be- 
fore.] The leader of the choir in a cathedral in 
Presbyterian charcht58, the leader of the congregation 
in the psalmody. • [office of a precentor. 

Precentorship, (pre-sen'tor-ship) n. The employment or 
Precept, (prS'sept) n. (L. proeceptutn^ from pneciyei'e, 
to take beforehand, to instruct. ] Any commandment 
or order intended as an authoritative rule of action ; 
especially, a command respecting moi-al conduct ; in- 
junction ; mandate ; order ; law ; rule ; direction ; in- 
struction ; doctrine ; principle ; maxim a species of 
writ or warrant. 

Preceptive, (pre-sep'tiv) a. Giving precepts or com- 
mands for the regulation of moral conduct directing 
in moral conduct ; didactic. 

Preceptor, (pre-sep'tor) n. A teacher ; an instructor ; 
the head of a school; — the president of a college of 
Knights Templars. 

Preceptorial, (pre-sei>to're-al) a. Pertaining to a pre- 
ceptor, [coptive. 

Preoeptory, (pre-sep'tor-e) a. Giving precepts; pre- 
Preoeptory, (prS-sep'tor-o) n. [Ij. proiceptona, an estate 
assigned to a preceptor.] A religious house of the 
Knights Templars, subordinate to the temple or prin- 
cipal house of the order in London. 

Preceptress, (pre-sep'trea) n. A female teacher. 
Precession, (pro-sesh'un) n. [L. prcecedere, pnreessum, 
to go before.] The act of going before or forward. 
Precession of the equinoxes, the slow, backward motion 
of the equinoctial points along the ecliptic. 

Precinct, (pre'siiigkt) n. [L. pra’cincius, from prceein- 
gei'e, to gird about, to encompass.] The limit or exte- 
rior line encompassing a place ; boundary ; confine ; — 
a minor territorial or jurisdictional division. 

Precious, (presh'e-us) a. [L. pretiosus, from pretium, 
price, worth, value.] Of gi*eat price; costly ; — of great 
value or worth; very valuable; liighly esteemed; in 
irony, woithless ; contemptible. 

Preciously, (presh'e-us-le) adv. Valuably; to a great 
price ; — contemptibly. [value ; high price. ] 

Preoiousness, (presh'e-us-nes) n. Valuableness ; great I 
Precipice, (pres'e-pis) n. [L. prcecipitinm, from jme- 
ceps, headlong.] A very steep, perpendicular, or over- 
hanging place; an abrupt declivity; any steep descent. 
Preoipitabie, (pre-sip'it-a-bl) a. Capable of being precipi- 
tated or cast to the bottom, as a substance in solution. 
Precipitance, (pre-sip'it-ans) n. Quality of being preci- 
pitate ; headlong hurry; rash haste especially hasti- 
ness in forming an opinion, coming to a deferraina- | 
tion, or executing a purpose without due consideration. | 
Precipitant, ( pre-sip 'it-ant) a. Falling or rushing | 
heaoloug; — urged with violent haste; hasty; — unex- j 


peotedly brought on or hastened. 

Imcipitant, (pre-sip'it-ant) n. In chemistry, a sub- 
stance which, when added to a liquid solution, decom- 
poses it, and precipitates or throws down a sediment. 
Preoipitantly, (pre-sip'it-ant-le) adr. With gi*eat haste. 
Precipitate, (pre-sip'it-iit) v. t. [fj, prmr.ipiiare, from 
prcBceps, headlong.] To throw headlong ; to cast down 
from a steep height ; — to urge with eagerness or vio- 
lence ; to hasten ; — to hurry on blindly or rashly ; — ^to 
throw to the bottom of a vessel, as a substance in solu- 
tion V. i. To fall headlong ; — to hasten without 
preparation ; — to fall to the bottom of a vessel, as sedi- 
ment or substance in solution: — imp. & pp. preci- 
pitated ; ppr. precipitating. 

Precipitate, (pre-sipit-at) a. [L. prcecipitatus, pp. of 
prcBcipitai'e.] Palling, flowing, or rushing with steep 
descent ;~rashly hasty; lacking due deliberation; hur- 
ried rapid;— terminating speedily in death; violent. 
Precipitate, (prC-sip'it-at) n. That which is precipitated 
or thrown down in a liquid compound ; sediment, 
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Precipitately, (pr&elp'it-at-ld) ode. With steep descent; 
steeply down headlong ; hastily; incautiously. 
Precipitation, (prS-sip-it-a'shun) n. Act of throwing 
headlong a falling, flowing, or rushing down with 
violence and rapidity ; — hence, great huxty ; rash, 
tumultuous haste ;— act of throwing to the bottom of 
a vessel any substance held in solution. 

Precipitous, (pre-sip'it-us) a. [L. i^rceceps, pt'cecipitis.] 
Very steep;— headlong; directly or rapidly descending; 
—hasty; rash; quick; heady. 

Precipitously, (pre-sip'it-ua-le) adv. W ith steep descent ; 
in violent haste. [scent ; — rash haste. 

PrecipitousnesB, (pre-sip'it-us-nes) ii. Steepness of de- 
Precise, (pre-sis') a. [L. prcecisus, pp. of prcecidere, to 
cut off.] Exact; strict; definite; having certain or 
determinate bounds or limitations ; — not loose, vague, 
or equivocal, in thought or expression ; — formal ; 
finical ; superstitiously exact ; scrupulous ; — exces- 
sively nice in manner, speech, &c. ; punctilious. 
Precisely, (pre-sis'le) adv. Correctly; accurately;— 

I exactly ; truthfully ; in conformity with truth or 
reality, or with a definite standard of right; — with 
excess of formality; scrupulously; ceremoniously. 
Preciseness, (pr6-sis'nes) 71. Exactness; strict accuracy; 
definiteness; scrupulous nicety; — studied formality; 
— excessive regard to forms or rules. 

Precisian, (pre-zish'an) n. A person rigidly or ceremo- 
niously exact in the observance of rules ; a formalist. 
Precisianism, (prO-sizh'an-izm) n. Excessive exactness; 
superstitious rigour; finical formality. 

Precision, (pre-ziah'un) n. [L, prarciiJio.] The quality 
of being precise; exact limitation; exactness; accu- 
racy ; correctness ; definiteness. 

Preclude, (i)re-klucl') r. t. [L. prc^cludere, from po'ce, 
before, and claudeve, to shut.] To shut out by antici- 
pative action ; to hinder ; to prevent from happening 
or taking place ; — ^to debar from entrance, possession, 
or enjoyment : — imp. & pp. precluded ; pp 7 '. precluding. 
Preclusion, (pre-klu'zhun) 71. Act of precluding or 
state of being precluded ; a shutting out. 

Preclusive, (prl-kliVsi v) a. Shutting out ;— precluding 
or tending to preclude. 

Precocious, (pro-ko'she-us) a. [L. pi’cecox, prcecods, 
from prcBcoquere, to cook or ripen beforehand.] Ripe 
before the proper or natural time; — having the mental 
or bodily faculties developed more than is natural at a 
given age ; too forward ; premature. [maimer. 

Precociously, (pre-ko'she-us-le) adv. In a precocious 
Precocity, (pre-kos'e-te) 71. Rapid growth or ripeness 
before the natural time; prumatureness ; — early de- 
velopment of the mental powers : — also precociousness. 
Precognition, (pre-kog-nish'un) n. [L. pr<xcog 7 iitio, 
from p 7 'cecognoscere, to foreknow. ] Previous cognition ; 
antecedent'knowledge or examination. 

Preoognosce, (pre-kog-nos') v. t. fL. preBCognosetre.]: 
To examine witnesses beforehand in order to deter- 
mine whether there is ground for prosecution, and to 
get material for framing a libel. [Scots' laAV.] 
Preconceit, (pr6-kon-set') n. A conception or notion 
previously formed. 

Preconceive, (pre-kon-sCv') v, t. To imagine previously; 
to form a previous notion or idea of: — wip. pjp. 

preconceivea; ppr. preconceiving 
Preconceived, (pre-kon-sevd') a. Formetl in the mind 
beforehand ; previously imagined or thought of. 
Preconception, (prS-kon-sep'shun) n. The act of precon- 
ceiving ; conception or opinion Previously forme<}. 
Preconcert, (prS-kon-sgrt') v. t To concert beforehand; 
to settle by previous agreement : — imp. & ptp. precon- 
certed; preconcerting. 

Preconoertion, (pre-kon-sgrshun) n. The act of concert- 
ing beforehand. 

Precontract, (pr6-kon'trakt) 71. A contract previous to 
another. 

Precontract, (prC-kon-traktO v. t. To. make « previoqa 
contract or agreement. 
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]?^lMMsr4ia,(pr§<kor'de-a)n. tL. projcordia.] Thereation 
<Xt pbxtt Wore or about the heart ; the left aide of the 
elm {before or about the heart. 

Preoordial, (pr8*kor'de-al) a. Pertaining to the parts 
!Precnraor, (^6<kars'or) n. [L. prcemrsoTf from prce- 
ewmrtf, to run before.] One who or that which 
preoedea an event, and indicates its approach har- 
binger ; messenger ; predecessor ; omen ; sign. 
Preoursory, (pre-kurs'or-e) a. Foi'eruuning ; indicating 
something to follow ; introductory ; preliminary. 
Predaoeott8,(prC-da'8he-us)a. [L. projda, prey.] living 
by prey; predatory. 

Predal, (pr§'dal) a. fL. 'pi'ceda, prey.] Pertaining to 
j^y; — ^robbing ; practising plunder or rapine. 
Imdatoxy, ( pred'a-tor-e ) a. fL. prcbdatoriuft, from 
jmrda, prey.] Characterized by plundering; practising 
rapine; — ^hungry; ravenous. 

Predeoay, (pre-dS-ka') n. Premature or previous decay. 
Predecease, (prCf-de-sGs') v. i. To die before. 
Predeceased, (pre-dg-sesd') a. Dead before another, or 
previous to a given date or event. 

Inredeoessor, (prC-de-ses'or) n. [F. prcdecesseAtr^ from 
I*. jpr£e, before, and decedere, to depart.] One who 
has preceded another in any place, state, or office ; — 
improperly, an ancestor. 

Predesign, (prS-de-sin') v.t. To design or propose 
beforehand ; to predetermine. 

Predestmarian, (pre-des-tin-a're-an) n. One who be- 
lieves in the doctrine of predestination. 
PredestinaTian, (pre-des-tin-a're-an) a. Pertaining to 
predestination. [ordained ; fated. 

Imdest^te, ^ro-des'tin-at) a. Predestinated; fore- 
Predestinate, TprC-des^tin-at) v.t. [L. preedeMinare, 
from pros, before, and dentinaret to determine.] To 
appoint or ordain beforehand by an uucbangeablo 
purpose or irreversible decree ;--predetermine ; fore- 
ordain; decree; foredoom: — imp. hpp. predestinated; 
predestinating. 

^destination, (pre-des-tin-a'sliun) n. Act of decreeing 
or of foreordaining events; — the unchangeable purpose 
and decree of Go<l by which from eternity he ordains 
whatsoever comes to pass ; especially the eternal 
oounsel and will of God ordaining the elect to ever- 
lasting life, and the reprobate to everlasting death. 
Predestine, (pre-des'tin) v. t. To decree beforehand ; 
to fbr^rdain : — imp. & pp. predestined ; ppr. pre- 
destining. [forehand. 

Predeterm^te, (pre-de-ter'miii-at) a. Determined be- 
Predetermiuation, (pre-dS-ter-min-a'shun) n. Act of 
previous determination ; purpose formed beforehand. 
Irdstermine, (pre-d6-ter'min) t. To determine be- 
forehand ; — to doom by previous decree : — imj). & pp. 
j^determined; ppr. predetermining. 

Predi^, (pre'de-al) a. [L. preedium^ a farm, estate.] 
Consisting of or attached to land or farms ; — gi-owing 
or issuing from land. [predicahlo. 

Predieability, (pred-e-ka-hiFe-te) n. Quality of being 
Pr^icable, (prm'e-ka-bl) a. Capable of being affirmed 
of something, or attribute<i to it. 

Pre^cable,^ (pred'e-ka-bl) n. A general attribute or 
notion affirmaUe of many individuals one of the 
five general attributes in logical classifications, namely, 
species, difference, property, and accident. 
P^ioament, (pre-dik'a-ment) n. A category; a general 
heading or definition under which a number of indi- 
viduals or species can be grouperl or classed ; — class, 
Idud, or genus, distinguished or defined by certain 
zuayidcs or properties ; — hence, condition ; particular 
state 'r-espiKiallyy an unfortunate or trying position ; 
— ai^rkward plignh [predicament. 

Predicamental) (pr§-dik-a-ment'al) a. Pertaining to a 
PrtiHoate, (pred'e-kat) v. t. [L. piwdicare, prcBdicatum, 
to caty in j^bUc, to proclaim.] To afidrm something of 
auotner person or thing ; to assert or deny, as the 
truth of .a piopositioij or description, the possession tff 
aa attribute or quality, To make an 
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assertion or affirmation to involve an attribute or 
quality : — imp. & pp. predicated ; ppr. predicating. 
Predicate, (pred^e-kat) n. The thing or quality affirmed 
of the subject ; — ^in prammaVt the word or words in a 
proposition expressing that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Predication, (pred-e-ka'shun) n. Act of affirming one 
thing of another ; assertion or denial of a propowtion. 
Predict, (pr6-dikt0 v. t. [L. prcudweTty from prm, be- 
fore, and dicerey to say, tell.] To tell beforehand ; — 
prophesy ; prognosticate \ presage ; foreshow:— imp. & 
pp. premoted ; ppr. predicting. 

Prediction, (pre-dik'shun) n. Act of foretelling; a 
previous declaration of a future event ; prophecy 
that which is foretold; previous warning or prog- 
nostication of evd. 

Predictive, (pre-dikt'iv) a. Foretelling; prophetia 
Predictor, ( pr6 - dikt ' er ) n. A foreteller ; one who 
prophesies. 

Predilection, (prC-de-lek'shun) n. [L. po’ce, before, and 
diligere, dilectum, to love.j Ih’evious Hking or inclina- 
tion to a prepossession of mind in favour of some- 
thing ; partiality. [viously made. 

Prediscovery, (lu-C-dis-kuv'er-e) n. A discovery pre- 
Predispose, (pre-dis-pSzO v. t. To incline beforehand ; 
to fit or adapt previously :—imp. & pp. predisposed ; 
ppr. predisposing. 

Predisposition, (prC-dis-po-zish'un) n. Act of predis- 
posing or state of being predisposed ; previous incHna- 
tioii or propensity previous fitness or adaptation to 
any change, imi)ression, or i>urpo8e. 

Predominance, (i)r5-dom'in-ans) n. Condition or quality 
of being predominant ; — prevalence ; superiority ; 
ascendency. 

Predominant, (pr5-dom'in -ant) a. Prevalent over 
others ; superior in strength, influence, or authority; 
ascendant; ruling; controlling; over-ruling. 
Predominantly, (i)re-dom'in-ant-le) adv. With superior 
strength or influence. 

Predominate, (pre-dom'in-at) v. i. [L. pree, before, and 
domitinri, domiimtus, to rule.] To surpass in strength, 
influence, or authority; to have controlling influence ; 
to prevail ; — imp. & pp. predominated ; ppr. predo- 
minating. 

Predomination, (pre-dom-in-a'shun) ?i. Superior 
strength or influence ; over-ruUiiig or controlling 
jwwer, 

wee, (pre) v. t. To taste ; to try by tasting. [Soot.] 
Pre-eminence, (pre-em'e-nens) n. [F. from L. pree, 
before, and eminens, standing out, conspicuous. ] 
Superiority in excellence ; high distinction in intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual character or attainments ; 
—priority of place ; precedence ; higher elevation in 
rank or dignity;— superiority in authority or influence; 
—in a bad sense, excess or notoriety in crime or guilt. 
Pre-eminent, (pre-em'e-nent) a. Distinguished above 
others ; superior in excellence surpassing others in 
evil or bad qualities. 

Pre-eminently, (pre-em'e-nent-le) adv. In a pre-emi- 
nent degree ; — with superiority or distinction above 
others ; excessively. [chasing before otheiv. 

Pre-emption, (prS-em'shun) n. The act or right of pur- 
Preen, (pren) n. [A.-S. predw, a clasp, bodkin.] A 
forked instrument used in dressing cloth. 

Preen, (pren) v. t. To dress with or as with a pr^n; 
to keei> in order, as the feathers— said of birds : — imp. 
& pp. preened ; ppr. preening. 

Pre-engage, (pre-en-gaj') v.t. To engage byj^vious 
contract or influence : — imp. & pp. pre-engaged ; ppr, 
pre-engaging. 

Pre-engagement, (pr6-en-gaj'ment) n. Prior eng^- 
ment, as by stipulation or promise ; — a previous 
attaemnent, as of the affections. 

Pre-establish, (pre-es-tablish) v. t. To estaWfch or wttie 
beforehand. [beforehand. 

Pre-ettabUshme&t»(pr§-eB-tabm-men^^ Bettlement 
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Bre-eadit, (prS-egz-istO v. t. To exist beforehand or be- 
fore aomething else:— <b pp. pre-exifted; ppr, 
vre^tadMiaag, [to something else. 

Pre-exiatenoe, (prS-egz-ist'ens) n. Existence previous 
Pre-exiatent, (prg-egz-ist'ent) a. Existing beforehand; 
preceding in existence. 

rrefaoe, (pref as) n. [L. pro^ari, to speak beforehand.] 
Something spoken as introductory to a discourse, or 
written as introductory to a book or essay; introduc- 
tion ; preamble ; prelude ; prologue. 

Preface, (prefas) v.t. To introduce by preliminary 
remarks ; — to face ; to cover ; — r. i. To say something 
introductory; to make preliminary observations; — 
imp, & pp. prefaced ; ppr. prefacing. 

Prefatorily, (prefa-tor-il-e) adv. By way of preface; 
introductorily. 

Prefatory, (prefa-tor-e) a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a preface ; introductory to a book, essay, or 
discourse. 

Prefect, (pre'fekt) n. [L. jtrmfectus, from proBflcere^ to 
set over.] A Boman officer who superintended a par- 
ticular command, charge, or department; — a chief 
magistrate who governed a city or province in the ab- 
sence of the king or other lawful sovereign ; a governor; 
magistrate; superintendent; viceroy. i 

Prefeotship, (pre'fekt-ship) n. The office of a chief 
magistrate, commander, or viceroy; — ^the jurisdiction 
of a prefect. 

Prefer, (pr6-fer0 v. t [L. priftferre, from prce, before, 
and fen'e, to bem* or cairy.] ^To set forth ; to offer ; to 
present ; to advance, jis to an office or dignity ; to 
raise ; to exalt to set above something else in esti- 
mation, choice, or liking ; to incline more toward ; to 
choose & pp. preferred; i)/)r. preferring. 

Preferable, (pj-efer-a-bl) a. Worthy to bo preferred 
before something else ; more desirable ; more eligible; 
— whence more excellent ; of higher value. 
Preferableness, (pref 'gr-a-bl-nes) n. The quality or state 
of being preferable. [choice. 

Preferably, (pref'er-a-ble) adv. In preference; by 
Preference, (pref gr-ena) n. Act of preferring one thing 
before another ; superior estimation of or love for ; 
election of one thing rather than another state of 
being preferred ; oiien or expressed choice ; manifest 
regard for or attachment that wliich is preferred ; 
selection ; choice. 

Preferential, (pref-er-en'she-al) a. Giving, indicating, 
or having a preference; — possessing a prior or superior 
right or claim to the exclusion of others. 

Preferment, (pre-fer'ment) n. Act of preferring or 
advancing in dignity or office, or the state of being 
advanced; promotion; exaltation ;— a liigher place, 
station, or office. 

Prefiguration, (pre-flg-ur-a'shuii) n. Act of prefiguring, 
or state of being prefigured ; antecedent representation 
by similitude or by types. 

Prefigurative, (prS-flg'ur-at-iv) a. Showing by previous 
figures, types, or similitudes ; prefiguring. 

Prefigure, (prS-flg'ur) v. t. To exhibit or suggest by 
types and similitudes ; to foreshadow : — imp. dz; pp. 
prefigured ; ppr. prefiguring. [prefiguration. 
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Pregnable, (preg'na-bl) a. [F. prenabU, from prendrt, 
to take. ] Capable of being taken or won by force. 

Pregnancy, (preg'nan-se) n. Condition of being preg- 
nant; fertility; fruitfulness acuteness; quickness of 
thought or Invention fulness of sense or meaning ; 
significance. 

Pregnant, (preg'nant) «. [L. pnegnans, from pree, be- 
fore, and gmere, to beget.] Being with young, as a 
female; breeding; teeming; — fruitful; fertile; full 
of meaning ; suggestive full of consequences ; pro- 
ductive of effects or results; hence, evident; clear; 
ready; apt. [fruitftiUy. 

Pregnantly, (preg'nant-lel adv. In a pregnant manner: 

Pregustation, (pre-gus-ta'shun) n. [L. pree, before, and 
gmiare, to taste.] Act of tasting before another or by 
anticipation ; foretaste. 

Prehensible, (pre-hen 'se-bl) a. [L. pi'ehendere, to seize.] 
Admitting of being seized. 

Prehensile, (pre-hen'sil) a. Adapted to seize or grasp ; 
seizing ; grasping, as by the hand, feet, or tail — said of 
certain animals. [hand or other limb. 

Prehension, (pre-hen'shun) n. A seizing, as with the 

Prejudge, (prC juj') v. t. To judge before hearing ; to 
condemn beforehand: — imp. & pp. prejudged; ppr. 


prejudging. 

Preiudgment, (pre-juj'ment) n. The act of prejudging; 
judgment without trial or examination. 

Prejudioate, (pre-ju'de-kat) v. t. [L. pi‘a>judicare, from 
2 )rai, before, and judicare, to judge.] To determine be- 
forehand, especially to disadvantage ; to prejudge ; — 
V. i. To form a judgment beforehand or without due 
examination : — imp. & pp. prejudioated ; ppr. pre- 


Frefigurement, fpr6-flg'ur-ment) n. Act of prefiguring ; 

Prefix, (pre-flks') v. t [L. preeflgere, from pree, before, 
and figertf to fix.] To put or fix before, or at the 
beginning of another thing ; — to appoint beforehand ; 
— to settle ; to fstablisli imp. & pp. prefixed ; ppr, 
prefixing. 

Ineflx, (pre'fiks) n. A letter, syllable, or word, set 
^ore a word or united with it at its beginning, to 
vaw its signification. 

Prenoration, (pre-flo-ra'shun) n. The disposition of 
the narts in a flower-bud ; estivation, 

P^oiiation, ^re-fol-e-a'shun) n. The arrangement of 
the parts in leaf-buds before expanding ; vernation. 

Prefuxgenoy, (pre-lhrjen-se) n. [L. pratfulgens, ppj\ 
of pra^lim^ to shine forth.] Superior brightness. 


Prejudication, (pre-ju-de-kil'shun) n. Act of judging 
without due examination of facts and evidence. 
Prejudicative, (pre-ju'de-kat-iv) a. Forming an opinion 
or decision without examination. 

Prejudice, (prej'u-dis) n. [L. pmjndicium, from pree, 
before, and judicium, judgment.] Prejudgment; an 
unreasonable predilection or prepossession for or 
against any thing ; especially, an opinion or leaning ad- 
verse to any tiling formed without proper grounds, or 
before suitable knowledge; — mischief; damage; injury. 
Prejudice, (prej'u-dis) v. t. To prepossess with unexa- 
mined opinions, or opinions formed without due know- 
ledge of facts and circumstances;— to obstruct or injure 
by prejudices ; hence, to hurt; to dam^e; to impair: 
— imp. & pp. prejudiced ; ppr. prejudicing. 
Prejudicial, (prej-u-dish'e-al) a. [L. prcejudicialis,] 
Tending to oUstruct or impair ; injurious ; hurtfhl ; 
disadvantageous. 

prelacy, (preTa-se) n. Office or dignity of a prelate ; — 
government by prelates ; Episcopacy;— bishops collec- 
tively. 

Prelate, (prel'.^t) n. [L. prcelatus, from pranfem, to 
prefer.] A clergyman of a superior order, as an arch- 
bishop, bishop, ; a dignitary of the church. 
Prelateship, (preVat-ship) n. The office of a prelate, 
Frelatio, (pre-lat'ik) a. Pertaining to prelates or pre- 
lacy. [prelates. 

Prelatioally, (prB-lat'ik-al-Ie) adv. With reference to 
Prelatist, (prerat-ist) n. An advocate for prelacy, or 
for the episcopal doctrine or form of church govern- 
ment ; a nigh churchman. [course. 

Prelect, (pre-lekt') v. t. To read a lecture or public dis- 
Preleotion, (pre-lek'shun) n. [L. praslectio, from pres, 
before, and legere, to read.] A lecture or discourse 
read in public or to a select company. [turer. 

Prelector, (pr6-lek'tor) n, A reader of discourses; a lec- 
Prelimin^, (pre-Um'in-ar-e) a. [L. proe, before, and 
liminarit, belonging to a tlireshold, from limen, 
nis, threshold, entrance.] Preceding the main discourse 
or business; intiuductory; preparatoiy; previous. 
Prriiminary, (pre-lim'in-ar-e) lu Something pereviona 
or preparatory; introduction; pi-eface. 

Pxemdei (prel'ud) n. (B* pras, before, and ludua, play,\ 
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All intlodaetory performanod preceding and preparing 
fnr the principal matter ; especially, a maaioal strain 
intioduoing the theme or chief subject ; introduction : 


j^liminary. 
l^ude, (pre 


lude, (pre-lddO v, t To introduce v^ith a preTious 


Preluder, (predud'er) n. One who plays a prelude, or an 
extemporary introduction to a regular piece of music. 
Prelusive, (pre-lu'slv) a. Previous ; introductory ; in- 
dica^ng that something of a like kind is to follow. 
Premature, (prem'a-tur, prC'ma-tur) a. [L. jyrcenia- 
turns, from pros, before, and viaturus, ripe.] Ripe 
before the naturad or proper time happening, arriv- 
ing, performed, or adopted l^efore the proper time ; too 
early ; — arriving or received without due authentica- 
tion or evidence. 

ifoematurely, (prem- a- turtle) adv. In a premature 
manner ; too soon : too early; before the proper time ; 
— without due evidence or authentication. 
Pjrematureness, (prem-a-tur'nes) n. The quality of being 
premature; ripeness before the natural time; — too 
gi'eat haste ;— hasty or rash adoption or declaration of 
an opinion, design, &c. ; precooioiis development of the 
mental powers. 

Premeditate, (pre-med'e-tat) v. t. [F. premediter, from 
L. prcB, before, and nieditari, to consider.] To think on 
and revolve in the mind beforehand; — v. i. To think, 
consider, or revolve in the mind beforehand ; to deli- 
berate: — imp. premeditated; ppr, premeditating. 
Premeditation, (prC-ined-e-tii'shun) n. Act of meditat- 
ing beforehand; previous deliberation; — previous con- 
trivance or design formed. 

Premier, (pre'me*er) a. [F., from L. pnmarius, of the 
first rank, from ptrimus, the first] First ; chief; priu- 
cipaL [prime minister. 

Premier, (pre'me-gr) n. Tlie first minister of state ; the 
Premiership, (pr^me-er-ship) n. The office or dignity 
of the first minister of state. 

Premise, (prS-mlz') v. i. [L. prcBmitiere, protmissum, to 
send before.] To set forth beforehand, or as introduc- 
tojy to the main subject ; to lay down general propo- 
sitions or statements of facts or principles on which 
rest the subsequent reasonings ;— v. i. To make or 
state antecedent propositions '.—imp, & pp. premised; 
ppr. premising. 

pKUnise, (prem'is) n. A proposition antecedently sup- 
posed or proved ; — each of the first two propositions of 
a syllogism from which the inference or conclusion is 
diuwn : — ^in law, that part in a deed, the office of which 
is to express the grantor and grantee, and the land or 
thing granted or conveyed the subject matter of a 
deed ; lands or houses conveyed by deed ; hence, a 
building and its adjuncts. 

Premium, (pre'me-um) n. [L. pi'(miium, what one has 
before or better than others, from prce, before.] A 
recompense; a prize to be won by competition a 
bounty or boon given as an incentive ; a reward offered 
for some siiecific discoveiy or the accomplishment of a 
work a bonus ; something offered or given for the 
loan of money ; — a sum of money paid to underwriters 
tox insurance ; — the excess or rise in value of shares in 
railway or other stock above the original price. 
Premenish, (pre- monkish) v. t. To forewarn; to ad- 
monish beforehand : — imp. A pp. premonished; ppr. 
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Prentiee, (pren'tis)n. [Contracted fix>mai> 2 >reniice.} An 
apprentice. 

Prentioeship, (pren'tis-ship) n. The condition or service 
of an apprenuoe;~>period in which a prentice is bound 
to serve. 

Preobtam, (prS-ob-tOn') v. t. To get or acquire before. 

Preoooupanoy, (pr6-ok'u-pan-se) n. Act or right of tak- 
ing possession before another. 

Preoccupation, (prS-ok-u-pa'shun) n. Act of preoccupy- 
ing or state of being preoccupied ; prior occupation ; — 
anticipation of objections. 

Preoccupy, (prd-ok'u-j)!) v. t. To take possession of be- 
fore another ;— to prepossess ; to occupy by anticix>a- 
tion or prejudices: — i7wp. & pp. preoccupied; ppr. 


preocoupymg. 

Preommate, (pre-om'in-at) v. t. [L. prce, before, and 
ominare, to forebode.] To prognosticate; to gather 
beforehand from omens. 

Preoption, (pre-op'shun) n. [L. prce, before, and optic, 
choice.] Right of making or liaving the first choice. 

Preordain, (prC-or-dan') v. t. To ordain or appoint be- 
forehand : to predetermine. 

Preordination, (pr6-or-din-a'shun) n. Act of foreordain- 
ing ; previous determination. 

Preparation, (prep - ar - a ' shun) n. [L. prceparatio.] 
Act of preparing or fitting for a particular purpose, 
use, service, or condition; — state of being prepared 
or got ready ; — that which prepares ; preparatory act 
or measure ;— that wliich is made or compounded for 
a particular purpose ; — especially a medicinal substance 
made up or di.spensed fo# the use of patients ; — a pail) 
of an animal body preserved as a specimen. 

Preparative, (pre-ptir'at-iv) a. Tending to prepare or 
make ready ; preparatory. 

Preparative, (prC-par'at-iv) n. That which has the 
jKiwer of preparing ; tha't wliich prepai^es ; — that which 
is done to prepare ; preparation. [ration. 

PreparativeV* (prC-pai'at-iv-le) adv. By way of prepa- 

Preparator, (prts-par'a-tor) n. One who prejiares before- 
hand, as subjects for dissection, specimens for preser- 
vation in collections, and the like. 

Preparatory, (pre-iiar'a-tor-e) <x. Preparing the way for 
any thing by previous measures of adaptation; pre- 
liminary ; antecedent ; introductory. 

Prepare, (pre-par') v. t. [L. prceparare, fi'om prcB, be- 
fore, and parare, to make or get ready.] To fit, adapt, 
or qualify for a particular purpose ; to make ready ; — 
to procure as suitable ; to got ready ; to provide ; to 
appoint ; to establish ; — to direct ; to guide ; — v. i. To 
m^e all things ready ;— to make one’s self ready ; to 
get ready :—imp. & pp. prepared ; ppr. prepamg. 

Preparedness, (pre-par'ed-nes) n. State of being pre- 
pared. or in readiness. [ready or provides. 

Preparer, (pre-par'§r) n. One who or that which makes 

Prepay, (pre-pa') v. t. To pay in ailvance or beforehand : 
— imp. & pp. prepaid ; ppr. prepaying. 

Prepayment, (pre-pfi'ment) ii. Payment in advance. 

Prepense, (pre-pens') a. [L. prce, liefore, and pendeve, 
peiisum, to weigh.] Devised or planned beforehand ; 
premeditated. 

Prepollent, (prD-pol'ent) a. [L. proipolUns, ppr. of 
proepoUere, to surpass in power.] Having superior 
infiuence or power ; prevailing. 

Preponderance, (pre-poii'der-ans) n. State or quaUty of 
being preponderant or preponderating ; superiority of 
weight, influence, or jjower. [outweighing. 

Preponderant, (pr6-pon'dgr-ant) a. ■'Preponderating ; 

Preponderate, (pre-pon'dgr-at) v. t. [L. prce, before, and 
pondei'are, to weigh.] To outweigh ; to have greater 
weight than ; — to overpower by 8trong;er influence or 
moral power ; — v. i. To exceed in weight ; hence, to 
iiidine or descend, as the scale of a balance;— to 
exceed in influence or power ; hence, to ixioline to one 
side; — imp. hpp, preponderated; ppr. preponderamgi 

Preposition, (prep-o-zish'un) n. [L. praipositio, from 
I pratpvMre, pi'aipositmi, to put before.] A partioii 


Kremonition, (pre-mo-nish'un) n. Previous warning, 
fiotioe, or information. [warning or notice. 

PMloiutory, ^5-mon'it-or-e) a. Giving previous 

Premnnition, (prS-mu-nlsVun) n, [L. jrroemunitio, 
from pframiunire, to fortify in front.] An onticipa- 
Hon of objections. 

IPreiMoiiBatiumt (pre-nom-in-a'shtm) n. Act of preno- 
minating ; ^ privilege of being named first right 
of naming or appoSinting first. 
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governing, and generally placed before a substantive 
or pronoun, which is put in an oblique case (in Eng- 
lish, in the. objective), and of which it expresses the 
relation to some other word. 

Frepositional, (prep-6-zish'un-al) a. Pertaining to or 
having the nature or office of a preposition. 
Prepositive, (pre-poz’it-iv) a. Put before ; prefixed. 
Prepositive, (prC-poz'it-iv) «. A woi-d or particle put 
before another word. 

Prepossess, (pre-poz-zes') v. t. To take previous posses- 
sion of to seize beforehand ; — to preoccupy, as the 
mind or heart, so as to preclude other things ; hence, 
to bias or prejudice: — imp. & pp. prepossessed; ppr. 
prepossessing. 

Impossessing, (pre-poz-zes'ing) a. Baisiiig or inviting 
a mvourable opinion > winning in look, mien, or man- 
ners ; tending at first sight to gain approbation, esteem, 
or love. 

Prepossessingly, (prJ5-]x>z-zeB'ing-le) adv. In a prepos- 
sessing manner : in a way to prepossess. 

Prepossession, (prS-poz-zesh'iin) n. Preoccupation; 
prior possession ; — preconceived opinion ; inclination 
or disposition previously formed which sways the mind 
for or against a person, opinion, system when pre- 
sented to it. 

PrepOBsesaor, (prC-poz-zes'or) n. One who prejwssesses. 
Preposterous, (i>ro-i)Os'ter-us) a. [Jj. prwpoaU'rm^ from 
pro?, before, and posteru.% coming after, latter.] Hav- 
ing that first which ought to be last ; — inverted;— per- 
verted ; wrong ; contrary to nature, truth, reason, or 
common sense ; absurd ; foolish ; — unnatural ; mon- 
strous. [ous manner ; absurdly ; foolishly. 

Preposterously, (pre-pos'tgr-us-le) adv. In a preposter- 
Prepoaterousness, (pre-pos'ter-us-nes) n. The quality 
or state of being preposterous ; absurdity ; — inconsist- 
ency with nature or reason. 

Prepuce, (pre'pus) n. [L. prcpputium, from pw, before, 
and G. i)o»the, foreskin.] The foreskin ; prolongation 
ot the cuticle covering the ylans 
Prerequisite, (prO-vek'we-zit) a. Previously required 
or necessary to any proposed effect or end. 
Prerequisite, (prC-rok'wo-zit) «. Something iiece»*ary 
or requisite as a preliminary or means to a given end 
or attainment. 

Prerogative, (pre-rog'a-W) n. [Tj. pi’cvrogativa^ pre- 
cedence iti voting, preference, privilege, from prwro- 
garej to ask before another.] Aii exclusive or peculiar 


privilege; right; immunity. 

!mrogative-oourt, (prS-rog'a-tiv-kdrt) n. In ecclesias- 
tical IdWf a court for the trial of testamentary suits and 
probation of wills. [peculiar privilege. 

Inerogatively, (pre-rog'a-tiv-le) adtK By exclusive or 
Presage, (pres'aj) Something which foreshows a 
fixture event ; prognostic ; omen ; token ; sign. 
Preside, (pre-suj') v. t. [L. prcmujire, from pnv, before, 
and sagire, to perceive acutely and sharply.] To have 
a presentiment of ; to forebode ;— to foretell ; to pre- 
dict : to indicate : — imp. & pp. presaged ; pp?’. pre- 
saging. [teller. 

Presagfer, (pre-saj'er) n. One who presages ; a fore- 
Presbyopia, (pres-be-o'pe-a) n. [G. presbuH, old, an old 
man, and dpi, the eye.] A defect of vision, as in old 
i^e, when near objects are seen more indistinctly than 
distant ones. 

Presbyter, (pres'be-ter) n. [L., an elder, from G. pi'es- 
butevo8, comparative of presbus, old,] An elder; one 
of ripe years ordained to bear rule in the church, and 
to feed the flock over which the Holy Ghost had made 
him overseer ; — a pastor ; one who has the cure of 
souls in a particular parish or district -in Episcopal 
ohurehes, one ordained to the second order in the 
ministry ; a priest ; — a Presbyterian, 

Presbjrterial, (pres-be-m’e-al) a. Pertaining to a pres- 
byter or to ecclesiastical government by presbyters • 
consisting of presbytem. 

Presbyterian, (pros-be-tB'r^-ap) n, Onp who maintains 


the validity of ordination and government by pres- 
byters;— one who belongs to a cUorch governed by 
presbyters. 

Presbyterianism, (pres-be-t€'re-an-izm)n. The doctrines, 
principles, and thscipline of presbyteiian churches ; — 
the theory and practice of vesting the government of 
the church in ministers or elders, possessed of equal 
power and having no superiority one over the other 
in office, dignity, or title ;— -in Scotland, the govern- 
ment of the church by ministers and elders in ^ four 
courts called kirk-sessions, presbyteries, synods, and 
general assemblies. 

Pre 8 b 3 rtery, (pres'be-ter-c) n. A body of elders in the 
Christian Church; — a judicatory consisting of all the 
liastors of churches within a certain district, and one 
ruling elder, a layman, from each parish or church ; 
— ^in church architecture^ the apacQ between the high 
altar and tlio easternmost end of the choir ; — also, the 
part between the choir and the lady cliapel in a Cathe- 
dral clmrcli. 

Prescience, (pr6'she-ens) n. Knowledge of events be- 
fore they tiike place ; foresight ; forelmowledge. 
Prescient, (pre'she-ent) a. [L. pi'cescieiifty ppi\ of pree- 
ecirty to foreknow.] Having knowledge of events be- 
fore they tiike place. 

Prescind, (prtl-sind') v. i. [L. prcc, before, and scindere, 
to cut asunder.] To cut off: to abstract; to consider 
by a separate act of attention or analysis. 

Prescribe, (prG-skrib') v. t. [L. prcpscribere, from pree, 
i before, and acribere, to write.] To lay down authorita- 
I lively for direction : — to order ; to dictate ; — to direct 
[ as a remedy to bo used by or for a patient ; — v. i. To 
! give law ; to dictate ; to give tlirections ; — to write or 
give medical directions ; — ^to claim by prosciiption, or 
on the ground of immemorial use -imp. & pp. pre- 
scribed ; ppr. prescribing. 

Presoriber, (pre-skrib'er) n. One who prescribes. 
Prescript, (pre'skript) a. Directed ; prescribed. 
Prescript, (pro'skript) n. Direction; precept; rule 
authoritatively laid down; injunction a medical 
direction ; prescription. 

Prescriptibiliiy, (pr6-skrip-te-bil'e-te) n. The quality of 
1 being prescript! ble. [from prescription. 

I Prescriptible, (pT-e-8krip)t'o-bl) a. Dei)ending or derived 
Prescription, (pro-skrip'sliun) 7i. Act of prescribing or 
directing, or that which is prescribed : exjtecially, the 
direction of remetlies for a disejise, and the manner of 
using them ; — the claim of title to a thing by virtue 
oi iinmeniorial use and enjoyment. 

Prescriptive, (pu'C-skrip'tiv) a. Consisting in, or ac- 
quired by, immemorial use and enjoyment ; pleading 
the authority and continuance of custom. 

Presence, (]>rez'en8) w. State or condition of being 
present, as oi)[X)aed to absence ; — state of being in 
view ; sight ; — the region in which one is present ; ap- 
proach face to face; nearness; — gpecijically, neigh- 
bourhood to one of suiierior or exalted rank; — the 
pierson of a superior a numbtu* assembled before a 
a great person ; — port ; mien ; air ; personal appear- 
ance. Pi'esence of lahul, undisturbed possession and 
exercise of the faculties in lui emergency. 
Presence-chamber, ( prez'mis-chani-b^r ) n. The room 
in which a great personage receives company. 

Present, (prez'ent) a. [L. prmenty in sight or at hand, 
ppr. of imvesse, to be before.] Being in a certain 
place, opposed to absent ; — being at hand, within 
reach or ckll, or the like ; — ^now existing or in process ; 
— being now in view or under consideration ;— Imme- 
diate ; instant ; — favourably attentive ; propitious 
ready ; quick in emergencies. Present tense, the tense , 
or form of a verb which expresses action or l^ing in 
the present time. 

Present, (prez'ent) n. Tliat which is presented or givefi * 
— present time pi. Present letters or instrument ; 
a deed of conveyance, a lease, letter of attorney, &c. 
Present, (pre-zent') v. t. Togut or place ip tho presenea 
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of *omo one, especially ^ of a snperidr ; to give a formal 
tatroductioii to ;--to exhibit to view or notice ; to set 
fcnrth ; to offer ;--to make a gift of ; to bestow ; to 
jApraiit ; to confer to nominate to an ecclesiastical 
Mueflce ;—to lay before a public body for considera- 
tion, as a memorial, i)6tltton, Ac. ;^to lay before a 
court, as an object of inquiry to indict to point 
or direct, as a weapon. To present am«, in the army 
and navy, to salute a superior officer or person of dis- 
tinction by holding out the musket, sword, or other 
weapon -tHtp. & pp. presented ; ppr. presenting. 
Presentable^ (pr6-zent'a-bl) a. Capable or admitting 
or being presented ; pi-oiierly prepared to bo intixxluced 
to another, or to go into society. 

Presentation^ (prez-ent-a'shun) n. Act of presenting or 
state of being presented ; a setting forth ; an offering ; 
bestowal ; — exhibition ; representation ; — act of offer- 
a clergyman to the bishop or ordinary for institu- 
tion in a benefice act of appointing a clergyman to 
a benefice or chni'ch. 

Presentee, fprez-ent-e') n. One presented to a benefice. 
Presents, (pre-zent'er) n.. One who presents. 
Presontient, (pre-sen'she-ent) a. [L. pi'cesentiens^ j^pr. 
of pi'cesentire, to feel or perceive lieforehaud.] Per- 
ceiving befoi’ehaud. 

Presentiment, (pre-sen'te-raont) n. Previous concep- 
tion, sentiment, or opinion; — especially, an antece- 
dent impression or conviction of something about to 
happen ; anticipation of evil ; foreboding. 

Presently, (prez'ent-lo) adv. At this time ; now ; — at 
once ; without delay ; instantly ; soon ; before long ; 
by and by. 

Presentment, (pre-zent'ment) n. Act of presenting or 
state of being presented ; presentation ; — setting forth 
to .view ; delineation : representation ; — notice taken 
by a grand jury of any offence from their own know- 
le^e or observation without any bill of indictment 
laid before them. 

Presentness, (prfiz'ent-nes) n. Presence, as of mind ; 
readiness; quickness. [served. 

Presenrable, (pe-zgrv'a-bl) a. Capable of being pre- 
Preservation, (prez-gr-va'shun) n. Act of preserving or 
keeping safe ; state of being preserved ; security. 
Preservative, (pre-zerv'a-tiv) a. Having the power or 
quality of preserving ; tending to preserve. 
Preservative, (pre-zgrv'a-tiv) n. That which preserves 
or has the power of preserving ; a preventive of injury 
or decay. 

Preservatoiy, (pre-zerv'a-tor-e) a. Having tho jiower 
or a tendency to preserve ; preservative. 

Presmrvatory, (prg-zerv'a-tor-e) ». That which has the 
power of preserving ; a preservative. 

Preserve, (prS-zerv') r. i. [L. prccservare, from prccy 
before, and sei'vare, to save, preserve.] To keep or 
save from injury or destruction ; to protect hence, 
to uphold ; to sustain ; — to keep or guard from vice or 
corruption ; — ^to keep in a sound state ; — to save from 
decay by the use of some preservative substance, aa 
sugar, salt, and tho like; — to maintain or keep through- 
out, as appearances: — imp. A pp. preserved; jipr. 
j^serving. 

Ifirescrve, (prS-zervO n. Fruit, or the like, seasoneil 
and kept by suitable prepai-ation ;--a place for the 
shelter or preservation of game, fish, or tne like. 
Preserver, (pre-zgrv'er) n. One who or that which pro- 
setres or keens from destruction, decay, loss, or other 
evil one who makes preserves of fniita, &c. ; — one 
who strictly keeps his game, shootings, fishings, Ac. 
PlfMMy (prS'ses) n. [L. preeses.] A presi<lent; cliair- 
man of a meeting. 

PowW®, (prS-zid') v.i. [L. prasidere, from pros, be- 
fore, and udsre, to sit.) To occupy the places of ruler, 
moderatoar, principal director, or the like to exer- 
cise superiritendencer—imp. A pp. presided; pjn', 
nresidiiig. 

ru 4ct or condition of one 


who presides: superintendence :— office of president; 
—the term during which a president holds his office ; 
—jurisdiction of a president. 

President, (prez'e-dent) a. prmide^, from pra* 
sidens, ppr. of preesidere.] One who is elMted or ap- 
pointed to preside: a presiding officer; — the chief 
officer of a corporation, company, ward, society, dm.; 
—the chief executive of the republic in certain ooun- 
tries ; — a governor : a prefect. 

Presidential, (prez-e-den'she-alja. Presiding;— pertain- 
ing or belonging to a president. 

Presidentship, (prez'e-dent-ship) n. The office and place 
of president tho term for which a president holds 
his office. 

Presider, (pre-sid'gr) ». One who presides. 
Presignification, (pre-sig-nif-e-ka'shun) n. The act of 
8 igiiif 3 ring or showing previously or beforehand. 
Presignify, (prS-sig'ne-fi) v. t. [L. preesignifleare, from 
pree, before, and signitlcarey to signify.] To intimate 
or signify beforehand ; — imp. A pp. presignified ; ppr. 
presig;nifying. 

Press, (pres) v. t. [P. prester, It, pi'cssare, from L. jprs- 
mere, pressum, to press.] To urge with force or weight; 
to compress ; to crush ;— to squeeze in order to extract 
the juice or contents of to squeeze in order to make 
smooth ; — to embrace closely ; to hug to drive witli 
violence; to hurry; — to urge with earnestness; to 
force ; to compel ; — to solicit with importunity ; to 
constrain ; to affect or move greatly ; — to straiten ; to 
distress ; — to force into service, particularly into naval 
service ; — v. i. To exert prossure ; to bear heavily ; — 
to push or drive against to go forward to strive to- 
wai'ds;— to crowd; to throng; — to encroach; to invade; 
— ^lienee, to urge witli vehemence or importunity; — ^to 
ai>proach unseasonably or imjwrtunately — imp. A 
pp. pressed; ppr. pressing. 

Press, (pres) n. An instriimont or machine of wood or 
iron for bniising, crushing, squeezing, compressing, 
smoothing, <tc., of various forms, sizes, and power, 
accor<hng to the nature of the substances to be ope- 
rated oii—spccijlcally, a machine for taking impres- 
sions from types or plates, printing press; usually 
classified as hand preas, in which the pressure is sur- 
face or superficial ; and roller or steam press, in which 
it is lineal or cylindrical hence the art or business 
of printing and jniblishin^;— hence, publications in 
general; the printed literature of a country; — wooden 
frame or case, or a closet in which clothes or other 
articles are kept or stored ; — a crowd ; a throng ; a 
multitude of people act of jn-essing ; stress ; — ^pres- 
sure of affairs ; urgent demands as on time or atten- 
tion in business a commission to force men into the 
naval service. 

Press-bed, (}>re8l)ed) n. A bed that may be raised and 
inclosed in a press or closet. 

Presser, (pres'er) n. One who presses. 

Press-gang, (pres'gang) n. A detachment of seamen 
under the command of an officer, empowered to im- 
press men into the naval service. 

Pressingly, (pres'ing-le) adv. In a pressing manner; 

with force or urgency ; closely. 

Pressiroster, (pres-e-ros'tgr) n. [L. to press, 

and rostrum, beak.] One of a tribe of W'ading birds 
having a compressed or flattened beak, as the plover, 
lapwing, &c. [preasirosters. 

Pressirostral, (pres-e-ros'tral) a. Of or peitaii^g to the 
Pressman, (pres 'man) n. Journeyman printer who 
manages, or attends to, tlie press ; — one of a press- 
gang who aids in forcing men into the naval service. 
Pressure, (presh'ur) n. Act of pressing, or the coi- 
tion of being pressed ; — ^the action of a force agaixutt 
some obstacle or opposing force ;— a constraining force 
or impulse ; — severe affliction, distress, oalami^> 
straits, difficulties, embarrassments, or the disfress 
they occasion ; urgency ;— impression ; stftntp or 
actw impress^. 
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Preftsare^gftvgei (presh^Gr-g^) n. An iXLstroment used 
fbr measnri^ the pressm*e of steam. 

Pirester, (pres'tgr) n. [G. prSntiSr.] A meteor or exhala- 
tion, formerly snpposed to be thrown from the clouds 
with such violence, that by collision it is set on fire ; 
—the veins of the nock when swollen by excitement. 

Prestidigitation, (pies-te-dij-e-t&'shun) n. Skill in 
legerdemain. 

Prestidigitator, (pres-te-dij'e-tat-er) n. [L. prmto^ 
qulokly, and digitus^ finger.] One skilled in leger- 
demain. 

Prestige, (pres'tij) n. [L. prcestigium, prmsUgia.l Illu- 
sion; fascination; — weigjit or influence coming from 
past success, character, or deeds. 

Presumable, (pro-zum'a-bl) a. Such as may be jn esumed 
or supposed to be true. [presumption. 

Presumably, (pre-zum'a-ble) adv. By or according to 

Presume, (prB-zum') v. t. [L. privsumere, from be- 
fore, and mmere, to take.] 'I'o toke or suj^pose to bo 
true, or entitled to belief, without examination or jxisi- 
tive proof; to take for granted; — v.i. To suppose or 
assume something to be, or to be true, on grounds 
deemed valid, though not amounting to proof to 
act in a forward or ventureHome manner ; to take 
liberties: — im.p. & pp. presumed; ppi\ presuming. 

Presumer, ( pre-zuin'er ) 71. One who presumes ; also, 
an arrogant person. 

Presuming, (pre-zam'ing) a. Venturing on or taking 
without permission ; forward ; — bold ; arrogant ; — 
over-confident; rash. 

Presumption, (pre-zum'shun) n. [L. prmuonptio.] Act 
of believing upon probable evidence, or diking for 
granted: — ^gi'ound for ]>resummg ; strong probabilitj’^; 
— a thing believed true on satisfactory evidence ; — 
forward, venturesome, over -confident, or arrogant 
opinion orconduct ; presumptiionsness. 

Presumptive, (i)re-zuiiip'tiv) a. Taken by presumption 
or previous supposition ; grounded on probable evi- 
dence ;— over-confident ; venturesome ; — arrogant. 

Presumptively, (pre-zump'tiv-le) adv. By presumption 
or supposition m'ouuded on probability. 

Presumptuous, (pre-zump'tu-ns) a. Full of presump- 
tion ; going beyond bounds of due self-appreciation or 
modesty ; — founded on presumption ; proceeding from 
excess of confidence done with Kish confi<ienc8, or in 
violation of known duty ; fooUiardy ; forward ; arro- 
gant; insolent. 

inesumptuously, (pre-zump'tu-us-le) adv. In a pre- 
sumptuous maimer ; with presumption ; — in bold de- 
fiance of conscience, or violation of known duty. 

Presumptuousness, (prB-zump'tu-iis-nes) ?^. Quality of 
being presumptuous or rashly confident ; iiToverent 
boldness. 

Presuppose, (pre-sup-poz') v. t. To suppose as jirevious ; 
to take for granted ; to presume ; to assume ; — imp, & 
pp. presupposed ; ppr. presupposing. 

l^supposition, (pre-sup-po-zish'un) n. Act of presup- 
posing ; presumption; — that which is presupposed; 
previous supposition or surmi.se. 

Pretence, (pre-tens') ?i. [L. prevtentus, 2^P- of preeten- 

rferc.] Act of holding out or olfering to others some- 
thing false or feigned ; simulation ; that which is pre- 
tended ; false, deceptive, or hypocritical show ; act of 
laying claim to ; assumption. 

Pretend, (pre-toind') v. t. [L. pr<vtmidere, prcptentum, 
from prcB, before, and tendere, to stretch.] To prac- 
tise; to plot; to intend; — to simulate in woi'ds or 
actions ; to counterfeit ;— to hold out falsely ; to show” 
hypocritically or for the purpose of deceiving ; to feign; 
to allege a title to ; to claim ; — v. i. To put in a cMm 
truly or falsely ; to lay claim to the possession of a 
special gift or power ; to profess to be or to have falsely 
or presumptuously;— to strive after ; to aspire :— imp. 
depp. pretended; ppr. pretending. 

P^ttenaedly, (pre-tend'ed-le) adv. By fialse appearance 
or repi;e8en1»it|on. 


Pretender, (prS^tend'jsr) n. One who simulates or feigns; 
one who lays claim to any thing, and especially to an 
estate, title, or kingdom, on a liaise plea of birthright; 
-~»pecificalhj, the heir of the Stuart family who claimed 
the crown of Great Britain after the deposition of 
.James II. 

Pretendership, (prS-ten'dgr-ship) n. Claim, position, 
or character of a pretender. [arrogantly. 

Pretendingly, (pre-tend'ing-le) adv. Presumptuously ; 
Pretension, (pre-ten'sliun) n. Act of protending or lay- 
ing claim ; — claim laid ; right alleged or assumed. 
Pretentious, (pre - ten ' she - us) a. Full of pretention ; 

disposed to claim more than Is one’s due. 
Preterimperfect, (prC-ter-ira-per'fokt) a. Not absolutely 
or distinctly past ; — noting a tense of a verb which ex- 
presses action or being not perfectly past. 

Preterit, (pret'er-it) a. [L. prmieHtux. pp. of ^vvcBterire, 
to go or pass by.] Past — applied to the tense in gram- 
mar which expresses an action or being perfectly past 
or finished, often that which is just past or completed, 
but without a specification of time ; — also perfect. 
Preterition, (pret-§r-i8h'un) n. [L. Act of 

going 2 )ast ; state of being i)ast ; — a rhetorical figure by 
which, in i)rotendirig to pass over any thing, a sum- 
mary mention of it is made; — in theology, the divine 
acl- of j^assing by or not electing to salvation those who 
finally prisli. [omission ; neglect. 

Pretermission, (pre-tcr-mish'un) n. Act of passing by ; 
Pretermit, (pre-ter-mit') v. t. [L. pr<Bter7)iittere, from 
prcpter, ijeyond, by, and nrittere, to send.] . To pass by; 
to omit ; to disregard : — imp. & pp. pretexmitted ; ppr, 
pretermitting. 

Preternatural, (iire-ter-nat'ur-al) a. Beyond or dif- 
ferent from wliat is’ natural ; out of the regular or 
natural course of things ;— irregular ; — extraordinary ; 
monstrous. 

Pretematurally, (pre-tgr-nat'ur-al-le) adv. In a preter- 
natui-al manner or to a i>reternatural degree ; — ^irre- 
gularly ; excessively. 

Pretematuralness, (prB-tgr-nat'u-ral-nes) n. A state or 
manner different from the common order of nature : 
— also p7'ete7'naturality. 

Preterperfect, (prc-ter-iier'fekt) n. Expressing action 
or being absolutely past ; ju'eterit. 

Preterpluperfect, (pve-ter-plu'iier-fekt) a. [L. prmter, 
beyond, 2 dus, more, and perfect.] Express- 

ing action or being jnist at or befoie another past 
event or time ; prior jneterit. 

Pretext, (prG-tekst') n. [L. prcBtextmn, from prcBtex-^ 
tux, pp. of proetexnc, to weave before.] Ostensible 
reason or motive assigned or assumed as a colour or 
cover for the real reason or motive ; false show or ap- 
2 >earance; 2 >reteuce; disguise; show; mask; cloak; cover. 
Pretor, (pre' tor) n. [L. prmtor, from pratire, to go be- 
fore.] Among the ancient Romans, a civil magistrate 
or judge. There were two jiretors, U7'harvu$, 

appointed to adjudicate in cases between Roman citi- 
zens, and preto?' perejfrinus, in cases where foreigners 
were interested, — subsequently others wejo nominated 
to act in different provinces of the empire. 

Pretorian, (pre-to're-an) a. Belonging to a pretor or 
judge ; judicial. 

Pretori^ip, (pre'tor-ship) n. The office of pretor. 
Prettily, (pret'e-le) adv. In a pretty manner ; pleas- 
ingly ; with neatness and taste ; becomingly. 
Prettiness, (pret'e-nes) n. Quality of l^og pretiy ; 
diminutive beauty ; neatness and taste in details 
decency and propriety in behaviour; — affectation of 
nioeness ; petty a^ificial adornment. 

Pretty, (pret'o) a. {A.’-B. prdttig.] Pleasing by delicacy 
or grace ; having slight or diminutive b^ty neat 
and tastef 111 graceful ; elegant ; — well arranged; 
skilMly ornamented or set off; — not very small; 
moderate affectedly nice ; foppish ;— petty ; meob ; 
contemptible. [rate^, 

(pret'e) adv. In some degree^ tolerably ; 
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Fttttv-ipokea, (pret'e^spOk'ii) a. Spealcing or spoken 
neatly, gracefully, or pleasingly. 

S fyf (prC'tIp'e-f i) V. i. To prefigure ; to exliibit 
usly In a type. 

j (pre-vftl') v.i. JL. pt'cevalere, from be- 
fore, and wtUve^ to be strong.] To overcome ; to gain 
tile victory or superiorly ; to succeed ; — to be in force ; 
to have effect, power, or influence ; — to persuade or in- 
duce— with on or upon iwp. & pp. prevailed ; ppr. 


Prevision, (prS-vish'un) n. [L. prmidm, prasvittu, to 
foresee.] Foresight ; foreknowledge ; prescience. 
Prevam, (pr6-wawm') v. t. To warn oeforeliand ; to 


Prevailing, (pr6-vai'ing) a. Having more power, influ- 
ence, or efficacy predominant; moat general in exist- 
ence, extension, or leception ; efficacious ; successful. 
Prevalence, (prev'a-Jens) n. Condition or quality of 
being prevalent; suijcrior strength, influence, or effi- 
cacy ; — most generjil reception or practice ; predomi- 
nance ; — ^most general existence or exteiisiuu ; — effi- 
cacy; success jilso prevahncj/. 

Prevalent, (prev'a-lent) a. [L. prcevnlfHSt, ppr. ot 2mv- 
valere.‘\ Gaining advantage or BU^)erionty; victorious; 
— poweifjil ; efficacious ; successful ;— most genciuU^' 
received or current; — extensively existing; ^n'evailing ; 
predominant. 

Prevalently, (ijrev'a-lent-le) (ulv. With predominance 
* or superiority; powerfully; successfully. 

Prevanoate, (prC-viu*'e-kat) v. t. [L. pr(era)'icari, to 
walk ci’ookedly, to collude, from )rra>, before, and vaH- \ 
care, to stiudclle.] To pervert ; to shift ; to evade by 
a quirk or quibble ; — r. i. To shift from side to side ; 
to turn from a straight ooui'se ; to evade the tinitli ; to 
shuflle; to quibble; — to equivocate; to lie; — imp. & 
pp. prevaricated; ppr. prevaricating. 

Pravarioation, (pre-var-e-kashuii) ». Act of shuffling 
or quibbling to evade the trutli or the disclosure of 
truth ; — wilful concealment or misrepresentation of 
the truth ; evasive or misleiuliiig evidence; — equivo- 
cation ; use of double language ; fidsehood ; saying one 
thing and meaning another. [a quibbler. 

Prevaricator, (pr6-var-0-k.at'er) n. One w ho prevaricates ; 
Prevene, (pre-von') r. /. [L. prieveuirfy to come before.] 
To hinder ; to prevent. 

I Prevenient, (pre-ven'e-ent) a. fL. proivenienn, ppr. of 
preevemre.] Going before ; prececling ; — hence, pre- 
ventive. 

Prevent, (prC-vent') v.t. fL. preerenire, preevent 
from pi'ce, before, and rmire, to come.} To be before- 
hand with ; to get the stari of ; — to intercept aiul stop: 
to thwart; to obviate; to hinder; — to anticipate;— 
to preoccupy; to pre-engage ;— to take hold on; to 
seize;-- to succour: — imp. & pp. prevented; ppr. 
Inventing. fventetl or hindered. 

Preventable, (pre-vent'a-bl) a. Capable of being pre- 
Preventer, (pro-veiit'er) n. One wlio or that wliicli pre- 
vents or hinders ; a hinderer ; — in shii)s, an additional 
rope or stay usetl to relieve the strain or pressure on 
any part of the fixed rigging. 

Preventingly, (pre-ventlug-le) adv. In a manner to 
hinder or obviate. 

Prevention, (pre-ven'shun) n. Act of preventing or 
hindering ; hinderance ; obstruction of access or ap- 
^ ffoaoh ; — prepossession ; prejudice. 

Preventive, (iire-vent'iv) a. Tending to prevent ; hin- 
dering the access of. Preventive-service, the <luty or the 
body oi armed police engaged in the duty of liieveut- 
i^ smuggling by watching and guarding the coast. 
Preventive, (pre-vent'iv) n. That which prevents ; that 
wdtioh intercepts approach; — an antidote previously 
taken to ^vent an attack of disease. 

PKeventhruy, (prS-ventlv-le) adv. By way of preven- 
tion ; in a manner that tends to hinder. 

Previous, (pr8've-us) a. fL. preevius, going before, 
fleom p>m, before, and via, way.] Going before in 
time ; beiiy or happening before something else ; pre- 
ceding; prior; foregoing; former. 

Previously, (prfl've-us-Ie) adv. In time preceding; 
Antecedently; beforehand, 


give previous notice to. 

Prey, (pra)w. [Norm. F. prepe. L. preeda.] Any thing 
taken by force in war; spoil; plunder; booty;— ravage; 
depredation ; pillage that which is seized or may w 
seized by violence to be devoured; ravin. 

(pra) V. i. To take booty ; to collect spoil ; to 
lilundor ; to pillage to take food by violence ; to 
seize and devour; — to waste away; to corrode; to 
cause to pine : — imp. & pp. preyed ; ppr. preying. 
Preyer, (pri'er) u. One who or that which preys. 
Priapus, (pri'a-pus) [Jj.,G. pr/apo.?.] Inmythologi;, 
the gwl of fruitfulness ; the tutelary deity of gardens. 
Price, (pris) n. [F. 'prl<\ Ger. preis, L. pretiim.'\ Tlie 
amount of money at w hich a thing is vjilued ; that for 
which somctliing is bought oi- sold, or offered for sole ; 
— value ; estimation ; — reward ; recompense ; excel- 
lence ; worth. [/>/>. priced; ppr. pricing. 

Price, (pris) /•. t. To set a price on ; to value: — imp. & 
Priced, (prist) a. Placed at a value — used in composi- 
tion , as high and low priced. 

Priceless, (pris'les) a. Invaluable ; inestimable ; above 
price; not to he bought;— also, unsjilcable; worthless. 
Prick, (prik) v. t. To pierce with a shari}-xx>intcd in- 
strument or substance to fix by the X)Oint ; to hang 
or i)ut on by puncturing ; — to mark or designate by a 
Xmneture ; — to trace ; to form or make by })ricking ; — 
to sx>nr; to goad ; to incite ; — to affect with sharp x^u; 
— to eting with remorse ; — to make acid or imngent, as 
wine ; — to sot down or mark on a musical sc^e, as a 
song ;— to erect into a x>oint ; to raise, as something 
X»oiiited : — Itence, to prick np the ears, to listen shaiply ; 
— V. i. To l>e X)i'ieke(i or jmnetured ; to suffer or feel 
l»onetration by ax>t>int or sharp pain;— to sxmr ouwaid^ 
— to ride 01 gallop forward; — to aim at a x^oint or 
lilace; — to become acid, as cider, &c. : — imp. & pp, 
pricked; 'ppr. pricking. 

Prick, (i)rik) n. fA.-S. pricca, D. pr/I*.] A sharp, thin, 
piercing in.str\iment ; a goad ; a sx>ur ;— a shaiq) sting- 
ing xM‘i>» ; remorse;- a x>oint ; a mark ; — a xmneture; a 
hole made by ihercing ; the x>rint of a hare on the 
ground; — among seamen, a small roll, sis of sxmn yam 
or tobacco. [pointed instrument. 

Pricker, (i)rikVr) w. One who or that wdiich xiricks ; a 
Pricking, (prik'ing) n. Act of inercing with a shai'Xi 
Xxiiut ; — a sensation of sharx) iiain, or of being x>ricked; 
— the mark or truce left by a hare’s foot. 

Prickle, (i)rik'l) h. IDiininutive of ^>n’cA’.] A little 
prick ; a small pointed xirojection glowing from the 
W’k of a x>lant ;— a sharp x^rojcctioii or spine, os in 
the hedgeliog, &c. 

Prickle, (prik'I) r. t. To jiierce with a prickle or with 
flue, sharx) xioints ; to prick slightly. 

Prioldiness, (prik'le-nes) n. {State of being prickly, or 
of having many iirickles. [armed with x>rickles. 

Prickly, (xmk'le) a. Full of shaiq) ixnnts or x^nokles ; 
Priokly-ash, ( prik'Io-ash ) n. A i)]ant or shrub with 
yellowish flowei’s a]>j)earing wdtli the leaves — all parts 
of the x>lant are pungent and aromatic, 

Prickly-pear, (prik'le-xMlr) w. A sx>ecies of Cactus, desti- 
tute <jf leaves, covertri with spines, 
and consisting of flattened joints 
inserted uix>n each <)ther. It pro- A 

duces a xmrplish edible fi'uit. 

Pride, (prid) n. [A.-S. pryt, Icel. 
prydi, honour, ornament, W. 
pn/daa] State or quality of being 
proud ; inordinate self-esteem ; — 
noble self - esteem ; elevation of 
character ;— insolence or arrogance Prickly-pear. 
of demeanour that of which one is proud ; that 
which excites boasting, as decoration; ornament;— 
show ; ostentation ; honour ; — elevation ; dignity : 
high estate, 
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Fride, (prid) v. t To indulge in pride ; to gratify self- 
osteeiu ; to value or rate highly ; to i)itpie-~used re- I 
flexively r—uap. prided; p/n’. priding. 

Prideful, (prklTool) a. Full of pride; acornful; insolent. 
Pfier, (pri'er) n. [From pry.] One who aearches and 
somtinizea. 

Priest, (prest) n. [A.-S. pr^ost, D. & Ger. prifMer, 
from L. prca&y/Jer.] One who officiates at the altar, or 
performs the rites of sacrifice ;— a presbyter or older ; 
a minister ; — in Episcopal churches, one Avho lielongs 
to the intermediate order between bishop and deacon. 
Priestcraft, (prest'kraft) n. The stratagems and fmuds 
of priests ; — dexterous use of the priestly office and ' 
character to impose on the credulity of others, and 
acquire influence, power, wealth, &c. 

Priestess, (prSst'es) n. A female priest. 

Priesthood, (prestlmod) n. Office or character of a 
priest ; — priests taken collectively : order of priests. 
Priestlike, (prest'lik) a. Ileseinbling a priest or the 
character, conduct, or functions of a iniest. 
Priestliness, (prestTe>nos) n. Appearance and manner 
of a priest. 

Priestly, (pr^stle) n. Pertaining to a priest or priests; 
sacerdotal ; — becoming or befitting a priest. 
Priest-ridden, (prest'rid-n) a. Managed or governed 
by priests. [fellow ; — a thief. 

Png, (prig) n. A pert, conceited, saucy, prjiguiatical 
Prig, (prig) V. i. [A m<^ificiition of pricL] I’o haggle 
about the price of a commodity; — r. t. To filch or steal. 
Pr^gish, (prig'ish) «. Aftbcted; coxcombical: conceited. 
Prim, (prim) a. [L. priinuHf the first, or abridgcil from 
Eng. j[)riiuitivef old-fashioned.] Formal; precise; 
affectedly nice. 

Prim, (prim) v. t. To deck with great nicety : — imp. & 
pp. pnmmed; ppr. primming. 

Primacy, (prl'nia-se) a. [Norm. P. priiiwce, F. primatie^ 
fmm Ij. primatan^ primm, first.] The higlmst eccle- 
siastic^ station or dignity ; the office or dignity of an 
amhbishop ; — suprenuwy ; excellency. 

Prima-donua, (prS'ina-don'na) n. [It. pHma, the fii-st, 
and donna, lady, mistress.] The fimt female singer 
in an opera. 

Primal, (prPmal) a. [L. priimliif, from primus, the 
flwt.] First, 

Primarily, (pri'ma-re-Ie) adv. In a primary maimer ; 
in the fti-st place ; originally. 

Primary, (prPma-re) a. [b. priiiiorkta, from primus, 
the first.] First in order of time or developmerrt ; — 
first in dignity or importance; — eloineiitary ; rudi- 
juental, as schools ; — radical ; original, its meaning of 
a word. Primary colours, the colours intci which a 
ray of light from the sun may be docomiK,scd, viz., 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
Primary rocks, the lowest order of stratified i*ocks 
coming immediately after the granite forniation. 
Primary, (pri'ma-re) Tliat which stand.-i highest in 
rank or importance ; — one of the large feathers on the 
last joint of a bird’s wing. 

Primate, (pri’miit) n. [F. primal, from L. primus, the 
flrat,] The chief ecclesiastic in a church; an archbishop. 
Primateahip, (pri'mat-ship) n. Office or dignity of a 
primate. 

Prime, (prim) a. [L. pHmus, first.] Primitive ; primary; 
— first in rank, degree, dignity, or imiioi*tance first 
in excellence ; of highest qinility ; — early ; blooming ; 
—original ; first, as cost. 

IPrime, (prim) n. The first part ; beginning or opening, 
as of the day, the yeai*, &c. ; hence, the dawn, the 
spring;— the spring of life ; youth ; hence, full health, 
stren^h, or beauty that wbicli is first in quality ; 
best portion ; — the first canonical hour succet^ng to 
lauds. 

Prime, (prim) v, t. To oliarge with the powder, per- 
cussion cap, or other device for communicating fire to 
the tAaxM to lay the first colour in painting upon : 
— emp. & pp* priBiad ; ppr, primiafft 


Primelr, (prim'le) culv. At fii*st ; originally ; in the 
first place excellently ; supremely well. 

Primeness, (prim'iios) n. State of being first; — supreme 
excellence. 

Primer, (prim'er) n. [Contracted from L. privm liber, 
i. e., the book read at prime, the first hour.] A small 
pmyer-book for church service ;— the office of the 
Virgin Mary ;— a small elementary book for teaching 
children to read ; — a kind of typo of which tlieru are 
two species — one called lonp-primer, the other called 
great-pnmer, larger than pica, and the largest type 
nsoil ill printing books. 

Primero, (iirim-e'ro) n. [Sp. ] A game at canls. 

Primeval, (pvim-o'val) a. (L. primoevus, from pHmm, 
first, and cecum, age.] Belonging to the first ages; 
pristine; original; primitive. 

Priming, (prim'iiig) n. The powder, iiercussion caii, or 
other device used to comuiunicate fire to the charge in 
a fire-arm ;— the first colour laid on canvas or on a 
building, &c. ;— the act of carrying over water from 
the Iwiler into the cylinder. [artillery. 

Priming-tube, (prim'ing-tub) n. A tube used in priming 

Priming-wire, (priiu'ing-wir) n. A pointed wire used 
to penetrate the vent of a piece, fur examining the 
powder of a charge, or for piercing the ciirtiidge. 

Primitive, (priiu'it-iv) a. [L. primiticus, from primus, 
the first.] Feriaiiiiiig to the beginning or origin, or 
to early times ; — fonnal ; affectedly solemn ; prim ; — 
original ; iirlniary ; radical — opposed to derivative, as 
a primitive word. Primitive rocks, the non-fossilifeimis 
strafci, as granite, gneiss, «fec., usually underlying the 
secondary or tertiaiy dcixjsits, which contain organic 
remains. Primitive colours, red, yellow, and blue, by 
the combinations of which all otlier colouw may bo 
obtained. 

Primitive, (prim'it-iv) u. An original word ; a word 
not derived from another ; a root- word ; — an early 
Christian ; a saint of the first centuries. 

Primitively, (prim'it-iv-le) odv. (.)riginally ; at first ; 
prinuarily ;~not derivatively ; — ^according to the origi- 
nal nile or ancient practice. [primitive. 

Primitiveness, (prim'it-iv-nes) 7i. The state of being 

Primly, (jirirn'le) «rfy. In a prim or precise manner; 
neatly. [stiffness; preciseness. 

Primness, (prini'nes) n. Affected formality or niceneas; 

Primogenial, ( pri-ind-jo'ne-al ) a. [L. primus, first, 
and gig Here, to beget.] Firat l>orn, made, or gener- 
ated; origkial; primary; constituent; elemental. 

Primogenitor, (pri-nio-jen'it-or) n. [L. primus, first, 
and genitor, parent, father.] The first father or fore- 
father. 

Primogeniture, (pri-mo-jen'it-ur) )i. Seniority by birth 
among children; — the exclusive right of inheritance 
which belongs to the eldest sou or daughter. 

Primogenitureship, (pri-mo-jeii' it-iir-ship) «. The 
state or privileges of ono who is the first born. 

Primordial, (prini-or'de-al) a. [F. from L, prirnm, first, 
and ordiri, to begin a wob, to begin.] Firet in order; 
origiiial ; existing from the beginning ; of earliest 
origin. [ment; oiigiu. 

Primordial, ( prim-or'do-al ) n. First principle or ele* 

Prim^ (primp) r. t. To deck one’s self in a stiff, formal, 
or affected manner; — v. i. To be formal or affected. 

Primrose, (prim'roz) [L. privm rosa, i. e. , the first 
or an early rose in spring.] An early flowering plant 
closely allietl to the cowslii>, of sever^ varieties, as the 
white, the red, «tec. 

Primrose, (prim'roz) a. Gay; flow'eiy yellow. 

Primum-mooile, (pri'mum-mob'e-le). [L.] Firat cause ' 
of motion :~in the Ptolemaic system, the outermost 
of the revolving spheres of the universe, which was 
supposetl to give motion to all the othera. 

Primus, (prim'ua) «. [L.] First; chief; prindpw, 

used substantively to designate the chief mwi oxtlif 
b^;— in the Boottiidi E|^pal ohttVob» the hiii4 
bishop. 


iMilieit (pHiis) n. pj. the first chief, &om 

pfmMi, first, and eapere, to take.] A pewon pos- 
sMng highest place and authority ; a sorcreigu; a 
mouax^ ;*>-the son of a king or emperor, or the israe 
«f a royal fidnily a person of lank next to the sove- 
reign;— in general, a chief or ruler the leading 
sj^rit of any body. 

imnoe, (prins) v. To act or play the prince; to lord; 
to assume state or dignity. 

iPxinoedom, ( prins 'dum) n. The jurisdiction, sove- 
n^^tv, rank, or estate of a prince. 

Mncebke, (prins ' lik ) a. Becoming a prince ; noble ; 
generous; munificent. 

Inino^ew, (prins'le-nes) n. Quality of being princely; 
state, manner, or dignity of a prince. 

JWaowy, (prins'le) a. Of or relating to a prince ; regal ; 
of highest rank or authority resembling or becom- 

ing a prince; of great wealth or magnificence. 

Ihrmcely, (prins'Ie) adv. In a iniuce-like manner. 
Fiittoe-royM, (prins -roi'al) n. The eldest son of a 
sovereign. 

Piiaoess, (prin'ses) ?i. A female prince ;— the daughter 
of a king ; — the consort of a prince. 

IMnoess-royal, (prin-ses-roi'al) lu The eldest daughter 
of a sovereign. 

Frineipal, (priu'se-pal) a. fL. principalis.] Highest 
in rank, authority, character, or imiwrtauce ; most 
considerable ; chief. 

Principal, (prin'se-pal) n. A chief or head ; one who 
takes the lead ; specifically, one who jxissesses or exer- 
dses chief authority ; — the head of a university ; — 
the chief actor in a crime, as distinguished from an 
aecesswy: a chief obligor, promisor, or debtor, as dis- 
tinguished from a surety: one who employs another 
to act for him, as distinguished from an agent ;--^a 
thing of chief or prime couseiiuenco ; — a. capital sum of 
money, placed out at interest, due as a debt or used 
as a fund ; — in music, an organ stop. 

Principality, (prin-se-jiaTo-te) «. yovereignty; supremo 
power ; — a prince ; one invested with sovereignty , — 
the territory of a prince. 

Principally, (prin'se-iial-lo) adv. In the chief or most 
important respect; — above all; chiefly; mainly; essen- 

Prinoiplc4(prjn'se-pl)n. {L. j^'incipium, from prlnceps, 
prmcipis.l A source or origin ; that from which any 
thing proceeds;— an original faculty or endowment of 
the soul ; — fundamental truth or tenet ; an elemen- 
ts proposition ; — a settled rule of action; — usually, a 
right rule of conduct; — an original element which 
characterizes some substance, and from which it may 
be obtained Tc^ analysis. 

Principle, (prin'se-pl) v. t. To establish or fix in tenets; 
to impress with any tenet, good or ill : — imp. & pp. 
principled ; ppr. pnneipling. 

Prink, (prink) v. i. [Allied to prank.] To dress for 
show ; — to put on stately airs ; to strut ; — i’. i. To 
dress or adjust to ostentation >^imp. h i^p. prinked ; 
jp«f, prinking, 

Pirmt, (print) v, t, [W. printiaip, F. impi’imer, It. im- 
prontare, ficom L. in and premere, to press.] To press 
or impress; — ^to stamp; to form figures, characters, &c., 
on cloth, paper, or other material, by pressure ; to im- 
print ; — ^to mark by pressing one thing on another ; to 
indont ;— to leave a mark or form upon ; to trace ; — ^to 
reinoduce firom t3rpe8, or plates, copies or fac-similes j 
on paper, cardboard, &c. ;— r. i. To use or practise the ! 
art of type^praphy ; — to publish a book : — imp. & pp. l 


nrinted ; ppr, prmtifig, 

Imat, (print) n, A mark made by impression or by 
pressure of one body or thing on another ;—impre8- 
slODS of types in general, as to form, size, Ac,;— that 
vrldhfii is produced by printing a stamped likeness 
Cf any tbinff ; an engraving;— a printed sheet of news; 
a newlmipii^^ Ikljriofigttm by stamping ; calico 

itnnmMas tts form on any thing ; a stamp; 


a mould in architecture, a east in plaster firom an 
ornamental mould state of being printed and pub- 
lished. [cloth ; calicoes. 

Frinted-goods, ( print'ed-g66dz ) n. pi. Printed cotton 

Printer, (print'§r) m One who prints, impresses, or 
stami)s ; especially, one who prints books, newa 
papers, <feo. 

Printing, (print/ing) n. Act, art, or practice of im- 
pressing letters, characters, or figures on paper, cloth, 
or other material ; typography. 

Printing-ink, (print'ing-ingk) n. Ink used in printing 
books, newsiKipers, and the like. 

Printing-office, ( print 'ing-of-is) n. A place where 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and the like are printedf. 

Printing-press, ( printiing-pres) «. A press for printing 
books, newsi)apei-8, hand-bills, and the like. Hand- 
press, press driven by band, and taking impressions 
from one form, plate, or block upon one siae of the 
sheet or paper— used chiefly for hand-bills, circulars, 
&c. Steam-press, press for printing both sides of the 
sheet simiiltaneoualy. 

Print-seller, (print/sel-ler) n. A dealer or retailer of 
prints and engravings. [kept for sede. 

Print-shop, (print 'shop) w. A shop where prints axe 

Print- wo:»s, ( print ' wurks ) n. pi. Manufactory for 
printing cottons, calicoes, drc. 

Prior, (xiri'or) a. [L. jmor, former, previous, better, 
superior, comparative from the obsolete pHs.] Pre- 
ceding in the order of time ; anterior ; former ; fore- 
going; precedent; previous. 

Prior, (im'or) n. [L.] Tho superior of a priory; one 
next in dignity to an abbot. 

Priorate, (pri'or-fit) n. Government bv a prior. 

Prioress, (pri'or-es) n. A female superior of a convent 
of nuns. 

Priority, (pri-or'o-te) n. State of being antecedent in 
time, or of preceding something else state of being 
first in place or dignity ; suporiority precedence ; pre- 
eminence. 

Priorship, (pri'or-ship) n. The state or office of prior. 

Priory, (pri'6-re) n. A religious house, the head of 
which was a prior or prioress, and which was in dignity 
below an abbey. 

Prisage, (priz'aj) n. [F. prise, a taking, capture, prize.] 
The share of merchandise taken as lawful piize at 
sea which boiongs to the king or admiral— usually a 
tenth part. 

Prism, (prizm) n. [L. prisma, G. prisma.] A solid 
whose b.i.st?a or ends are any similar, 
equal, and parallel plane figures, 
and whose sides are parallelograms; 

— a transparent body with, usually, -- 

three rectangular plane faces or ^ \ 

sides, and two equal and parallel 
triangular ends or bases. Prisms. 

Prismatic, (priz-roat'ik) a. Rasembling or related to 
a [ji'ism ; — sepai’ated or distributed by a prism. 

Prismatically, (priz-mat'ik-al-le) adv. In form of 
manner of a prism. 

Prismy, (priz'me) a. Pertaining to or like a prism. 

Prison, (priz'n) n, [F. from Ij. p^'ehensio, a seizing, 
arresting, from prekendere, to lay hold of, to seize.] A, 
building for the confinement or safe custody of debtors 
and criminals; — specifically, a building for the safe 
custody of criminals or those accused of crime ; a jail ; 
any place of confinement or restraint ; — in Scripture, 
Hpiritnal bondage a state of aflliction. 

Prison, ([)riz'n) v. t. To shut up in a prison ; to con- 
fine ; to restrain from liberty '.—imp. a pp. prisoned j 
ppr. prisoning. 

Prisoner, (piisrn-e-T) n. One who is under arrest or in 
custody ; one who is confined in a prison or jail one 
taken in war ; a captive One whose liberty is re- 
strained. 

Prison-house, ( priz ' n - hous) 9i, A house in which 

I prisoners axe confined ; a Jau. 



Friitine, (piis'tln) a. [L. pristinus.] Belonging to the 
beginning or earliest time ; original ; first ; primitive; 
old; former; ancient. 

Prithee, (priTH'6). A oormption of I pray ihtt—g&nt- 
rally usw without the pronoun. 

Privacy, (priVa-se, priv'a-se) n. [From private.] A 
state of being in retirement ; solitude a place of 
seclusion from company or observation ; retreat ; re- 
tirement; — concealment of what is said or done; 
secrecy. 

Private, (pri'vat) a. [L. privatuny pp. of primrg, to 
bereave, deprive, from priviis, single, private.] Sepa- 
rate ; unconnected with others ; belonging to an indi- 
vidual ; peculiar; ])er8onal; individual; — concerning 
a family, class, or company, as opi)osed to public or 
general ; —sequestered from company; solitary re- 
moved fiom observation ; secluded ; — not publicly 
known; not open; secret. 

Private, (pri'vat) n. A common soldier; one of the 
lowest rank in an army. 

Privateer, (prT-vat-er') ii. An armed vessel fitted out by 
private individuals, and caiTying a commission or let- 
ter of marque from a belligerent government to cruise 
against the commerce of its enemy in time of war. 

Pnvateer, (pri-vat-er') v. i. To cruise in a privateer : 
— imp. & pp. privateered ; ppr. privateering. 

Privateering, (pri-viit-er'ing) n. Plundering an enemy’s 
ships by privateers. 

Privately, (pri'vat-le) tuh). In a secret manner ; not 
openly or publicly ; — in a manner affecting an indivi- 
dual or company. 

Privateness, (pri'vat-nes) n. Secrecy ; iirivacy seclu- j 
sion from society ; retirement ; obscurity ; — state of 
living as an ordinary citizen, and not having official 
rank or employment. 

Privation, (pri-va'shun) n. Act of depriving of rank 
or office ; degradation in rank state of being dejni vod 
of something, especially of something required or de- 
sired ; destitution ; need ;— condition of being absent 
or wanting; absence. 

Privative, (priv'ut-iv) a. Causing privation ; depriv- 
ing ;— consisting in the absence of something; not 
p^tive. 

imvative, (priVat-iv) n. That which derives its char- 
acter from or of which the essence is the absence of 
something ; — a prefix or suffix to a word which changes 
its signification and gives it a contrary sense, as in, 
tin, less. [something negatively, 

Privatively, (priv'at-iv-le) adv. By the absence of 

Privet, (priv'et) 71. [Prov. Eng. priinprint, j^rim-wort.] 
An ornamental shrub of the genus Ligush'um, much 
used in hedges. 

Privilege, (priv'e-lej) n. [L. privilef/inm, a law' against 
or in favour of an individual, from privtis, private, 
and lex, legis, law.] A })cculiar benefit, advantage, 
or favour ; a right or immunity not enjoyed by others 
or by all; prerogative; franchise; liberty. 

Privilege, (priv'e-Iej) v. t. To grant some particular 
right or exemption to ; — to exempt from censure or 
danger to exempt from paying tax or iniiwst to 
exempt from arrestment for debt iwip. & pp. pri- 
vileged; ppr. privileging. 

Privui^ d, (priv'e-lejd) a. Invested with a privilege ; 
62\joying a peculiar right or immunity, [secretly. 

Privily, (pnv'e-le) adv. [From pnvg.'l Privately; 

Privity, (priv'e-te) n. [From privy. ^ Secrecy ; privacy ; 
—private knowledge; joint knowledge with another 
of a private concern a private matter ; a soci*et a 
bond of union l>etween parties as to some pai*ticular 
transaction pi., The private parts. 

Privy, (priv'e) a. [F. priv^, from L. privatug .1 Per- 
taining to aome pei-son exclusively ; assigned to i)ri- 
vato iiaes ; private ; — not open or public ; secret ; 
dandestine appropriated to retirement ; — secretly 
oognizant ;— admitted to the knowledge of a secret ; — 
netted to secretB of state. 


Privy, (priv'e) n. A partaker ; a person having an 
interest in any action or tiling a necessary house. 
Privy-chamber, (priv'e-cham-b§r) w. The private apart- 
ment in a royal residence or mansion. 

Privy-council, (priv'e-koun-sil) n. A number of distin- 
guished persons selected by a sovereign to advise in the 
administration of the government. 

Privy-purse, (priv'e-purs) n. The income set apart for 
the Bovereigirs personal benefit and use. 

Privy-seal, (priv'e-sGl) n. The seal which the sovereign 
uses previously in grants, &c., which are to pass the 
great seal, or in matters of subordinate consequence 
which do not require the great seal also, the cabinet 
minister who holds the privy-seal. 

Prize, (priz) n. [P. pris, pp. of pi'endre, to take, L. piv- 
ftendere.] Something taken from another any thing 
captured by a belligerent using the right of war ; espe- 
cially, a captured vessel ; — any thing carried off as the 
result or award of a contest ; any thing offered to be 
competed for ; — that which is won in a lottery ; — 
hence, any thing w'orth striving for any thing ob- 
tained as a mark of excellence in competition. 

Prize, (priz) v. t. To set or estimate the value of ; to 
rate to value highly ; to esteem ; — to raise with a 
lover; to pry : — imp. <fe pp. prized; ppr. prizing. 

Prize, (priz) n. A lever ; also, the hold of a lever. 
Prize-fighter, (priz'fit-er) n. One wdio fights publicly 
for a reward— applied particularly to a professed boxer. 
Prizeman, (priz'man) w. Winner of a prize ; — ^in univer- 
sities, one w^io gains honours in examinations. 

I Prize-money, (priz'rnun-e) n. In the army and navy, 

I the total value reckoned in money of what has been 
cai>tured, as in taking an enemy’s camp, town, ves- 
sels, &c. also, the shave accruing to each officer, sol- 
dier, or seaman from the division of the process of 
captured vessels, stores, &c. 

Prizer, (priz'er) n. One who estimates the value of a 
thing ; an appraiser. 

Prize-ring, (priz'ring) «. Ring or open space fenced off 
usually with ropes, for pugilistic combat ; hence, the 
art or practice of boxing ; colloquially, the ririg. 
Prizing, (priz ing) n. Among seamen., act of raising by 
a lever any w'eighty body, as a cask, anchor, cannon, 
or the like. * 

Pro, (pro). [L. and G. for, before.] A prefix in compo- 
sition with the sense of in front, forth, forward, for, 
in room of, &c. 

Proa, (pro'a) n. [L. prora, G. prora,.] A long, narrow, 
sail canoe, used in the regions of tlie trade-winds. 
Probability, (prob-a-bil'e-te) ??. Quality of being pro- 
bable ; likelihood ; — something probable ; any thing 
that has the appearance of reality or tmth ; — the ratio 
of the w})ole number of chances, favourable and un- 
favourable, to the number of favourable chances. 
Probable, (prob'a-bl) a. [L. probahilis, from prohare, 
to try, approve, prove.] Having more evidence for 
than against ; likely ; credible ; — rendering probable; 
giving ground for belief. 

Robably, (prob'a-ble) adc. With appearance of truth ; 
in likelihood ; likely. 

Probate, ^ro'bat) w. [L. prohatus, pp. of prohare, to 
prove.] Official proof ; especially, proof that an instru* 
ment purporting to be the last will and testament of a 
person deceased, is indeed his lawful act right or 
jurisdiction of proving wills, [court of probate. 

Probate, (pib'bkt) a. Of or belonging to a probate or 
Probate-duty, (prd'bat-du-te) n. A govemmeut tax on . 
proiwrty passing by will. 

I^oMtion, (pro-bffshun) 71. [L. pi'obatio, from p?'oha 7 % 
to try, examine, prove.] Act of piroving; proof;— 
evidence; testimony act of testing; trial; exanol* 
nation any proceeding designed to ascertain truth,, 
to determine character, qualificaton, or the like ;-;;-th» 
period of novitiate before entrance into a monastio or 
conventual life ; — moiul trial ; the exerdae and diagl* 
pline which man uudexgoaa in this present li&* 
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]Probat«mal, (prS-ba'shim-al) a. Belatihjif to probation ; 
sorvbDiig for triiil. tprobational. 

3Pil<0batMn«r7, <prd-bll'shttn'ar-e) a. Serving for trial ; 
Ptebaitio&er, (pr 5 <ba' 8 hnn>§r) n. One who is under* 
TOing probation ; a novice :~<-in Scotland, one who, 
alfter theologlodl Study and examination, is licensed to 
^graatdi the gospel \ a licentiate. 

IwVationeriihip, (pr6-ba'ehun-fir-sliip) n. State of a pro- 
bationer: novitiate. [probationary. 

Probative, (pro'bat-iv) a. Sei-ving for trial or proof; 
Probat(»7, (prdl>&t-or-6) a. Pertaining to or serving 
for trial or proof. [ulcer, or cavity, &c. 

Probe, (prob) n. An instrument for examining a wound. 
Probe, (prob) V. t. [L. probare, to try, examine, Ger. 
jrroben.j To examine, as a wound, ulcer, &c.,bythe 
use of an instrument thrust into the part ; — hence, 
to scrutinize ; to examine thoroughly into ; to search 
to the bottom:— ijrtjj. & probed ; ppr. probing. 
Probity, (prob'e-te) n. [L. probitas, from probus, good, 
|»!oper, honest.) Tried virtue or integrity ; approved 
moral excellence ; rectitude ; honesty : uprightness. 
Problem, (problem) n. [G. problPma, from probalUin, 
to throw or lay Ijefore.] A question proposed for solu- 
tion; hence, a matter difficult of solution or settle- 
ment : — in logic, a proposition which seems absolutely 
neither true nor false, and which may be stjitod as 
affirmative or negative; — in mftihe:tuatic 8 , a proposition 
or theorem to be wrought out and demonstrated either 
by the actual construction of the lines, angles, planes, 
figures, &c., or by calculation of their relative posi- 
tions and magiiitucles ; — any mechanical or pi*actical 
difficulty to be overcome. , 

Problematical, (prob-lem-at'ik-al) a. Having the natui*o 
of a problem ; questionable ; uncertain ; disputable ; 
doubtful. [dubiously. 

Problematically, (prob-lem-aVik-al-le) o.dv. Doubtfully: 
Pro bono publico, (prd-bo'no-puVlo-kc). [L.] For the 
public ^ood. 

Proboscis, (piu-bos'is) n. [L., G. pro, before, and 60.'?- 
ktin, to feM, graze.] An extensible hollow tube pnv 
Jeoting from the head of tlie elephant and other ani- 
mals, and capable of absorbing fluids; a snout; a trunk. 
The proboscis of insects is usually a horny tube formed 
by the modified jaws. , 

Pxocatarotic, (pro-kat-ark'tik) a. [G. pro, before, and 
katarchein, to begin.] Noting the immediate or excit- 
ing cause in generating disease. 

Pro-catholio, ( pro-ka'thol-ik ) a. Being in favoiu’ of 
Roman Catholics or Catliolicisin. 

Procedure, (pro-sed'ur) n. Act or manner of proceeding; 
progress ; management a step taken ; an act jHjr- 
ibnued; transaction; course; conduct. 

Proceed, (pro-sedO r. t. [L. procedere, from jn'o, for- 
ward, and cedet'e, to move, go.] To move, pass, or go 
forward or onward ; — to pass from a stated point or 
topic to another; — to come forth, as fi*om a source, 
place, or person ; to issue ; to he produewi or propa- 
gated ;— to make progress ; to advance ; — to have a 
coarse ; to conduct ; — to act by method ; — to com- 
mence and can*y on a legal process ; to prosecute: — 
imp, & pp, proceeded ; ppr. proceeding. 

Proceeds, (juo'sedz) n. pi. That whicli comes forth or 
results ; produce ; rents ; yield ; issue ; product ; sum 
realized by a sale. 

dPreeeeding, (pro-sed'ing) n. Act of going forward; 
advance;— -movement or process from one thing to 
another ; — a measure or step taken in business inat- 
tctt ; transaction pi. A course of measures or con- 
duct ; manner of dealing with or acting towards others ; 
—in the several steps, measures, or methods of 
prosecuting or answering a charge, claim, <bc. ; record 
of what has been done in a legal action or trial. 

Process, (pros'es) n. [P. proeds, L. processus.] Act of 
proceeding or moving forward ; procedure ; progress ; 
advance;— series of actions or experiments; opera- 
tions, as eAsmicat preeefs;— series of motions or 


changes of growth or decay in physical bodies ; act of 
developing or maturing; act of decomposing, dsc.;— 
course ; continual flow, as process time ; — in 

anatomy, any pi-ojecting part or growth ; protuber- 
ance method or manner of action ; arranged pro- 
gramme of proceedings; — in law, the whole course 
of proceedings in a cause, real or personal, civil or 
criminal 

Procession, (pro-sesh'un) n. [L. processio.] Act of pro- 
ceeding ; regular, orderly, or cerembnious progress ; — 
a train of individuals advancing in order; a coiu- 
inonious train ; a retinue. 

Processional, (pro-sesh'uii-al) «. Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting in, a procession. 

Prooes-verbal, (pro'sa-varTimI). [F.] In French law, 
an authentic minute of an officii act or statement of 
facts. 

Procidenoe, (pro'se-dens) n. [!>. procidentia, from pro- 
cidere, to fall down forward.] A falling down ; a 
prolapsus. 

Proclaim, (pro-klamO v. t. [L. pro, before, forward, 
and clamare, to call or ciy out.] To make conspi- 
cuously known by public announcement ; to give wide 
IMiblicity to ; publish; promulgate; declare: — imp. fy 
pp. proolaimed; ppr. proclaiming. [publishes. 

Proclaimer, (pro-klamVi) n. One who proclaims or 
Proclamation, (prok-la-in.a'8hun) n. Act of publishing 
abroad ; official or general notice or publication ; — an 
official public announcement or declaration ; a pub- 
lished ordinance. 

Proclivity, (pro-klivb-te) n. [L. pror.livitas, from pro- 
cliris, sloping, inclined.] Inclination; pi'openslty; 
proneness ; tendency ; — readiness ; facility. 

Proconsul, (pro-kon'sul) n. [L. pro, for, and consul.} 
A Roman officer who discharged the duties of a consul 
without being himself consul; a governor of a iirovince. 
Proconsular, (pro-kon'sii-lar) a. Pertaining to a pro- 
consul;— under the government of a proconsul. 
Proconsulship, (prO-kon'sul-ship) n. The office of a pro- 
consul, or the term of his office. 

Procrastinate, (pro-kias'te-iiiit) v. t. [L. jtro, forward, 
and crastinns, of to mon*ow, from eras, to-morrow, j 
To put off till to-mon’ow, or from day to day ; to defer 
tn a future time ; — v. i. To delay ; to be dilatory 
ini2>. pp. procrastinated ; 2>pr. procrastinating. 
Procrastmation, (pid-knis-te-na'shun) n. A putting off 
to a future time ; delay ; dilatoriness. 

Procrastinator, (i)rd-kr.a.s'tO'nat-or) n. One who defers 
the performance of any thing to a future time. 
Procrastinato^, (lud-kras’te-niit-or-e) a. Pertaining to 
procrastination ; off-putting ; dilatory. 

Irocreant, (pro'krC-ant) a. Generating; producing;— 
fertile; fruitful 

Procreate, (prOTtrS-at) v. t [L. jirocreare, from pro, 
forward, forth, and creare, to create.] To beget; to 
generate ; to engender ; — imp. & pp. procreated; ppr. 

I^oreation^ (pro-krC-ii'shun) Act of begetting; 
generation of young; production. 

Procreative, (pr6'kr6-ftt-iv) «. Generative ; having the 
iwwer to beget. 

Prooreativeness, (pr6-kre-at'iv-nes) w. The power of 
begetting or producing fecundity ; fruitfulness. 
Prooreator, (pro'kre-at-or) n. One who begets; a 
generator ; a sire. 

Procrustean, (pro-krus'te-an) a. Pertaining to or 
resembling Procrustes, who tied his victims on an iron 
bed, and either stretched out or cut off their legs to 
adapt them to its length ; hence, reducing by violence 
to strict conformity to a measure or model 
Proctor, (prok'tor) n. [L. pyrocurator.] One who is 
employed to manage the affairs of another; «pect(/i- 
cally, an officer employed in admiralty and ecolesias- 
tiem causes ; — an omoer who attends to the morals ox 
the students, and enforces obedLenoe to the ooUege 
regulations. 






Frootorial, (prok-t5'r©-aI) a. Of or pertaining to a 
proctor. (proctor. 

Imotorship, (pi-ok'tor-ship) Office or dignity of a 
Prooumbent, (pro-kum'beut) a. [L. 2 »-ocuviben»f ppr. 
of procumbei'e, to fall, bend, or lean forward.] Lying 
down or on the face ; prone trailing ; prostrate. 
Procurable, (pro-kfir'a-bl) a. Capable of being procured. 
Prooiiration, (prok-ur-a'shun) n. [L. procuratio.] Act 
of procuring; procurement;— management of another’s 
affau-s ;— the instrument by which a person is om- 
iwwered to transact the affairs of another a sum of 
money paid to the bishop or archdeacon by incumbents 
on account of visitations. 

Procuration-money, (prok-ur-a'shun-mun-e) n. Money 
taken by procuraU>rs, &c., when they effect a loan. 
Procurator, (prok'ur-at-or) «. Ono who manages 
another’s affairs ; — a governor of a province under the 
emperors of Borne ; also, a certain officer who l»ad tlio 
management of the revenue. Prwuratoi' jlscat, in 
Scotland, a public iirosccutor. 

Prociuratorial, (prok-ur-a-to'ro-al) a. Portaining to or 
performed by a procurator. 

Irocuratorsh^, (prok-ur'ilt-or-ship) n. Office of a pro- 
curator; proctoi'flbip. 

Procure, (pro-kur') v. t (L. pro, for, and curare, to 
take care, from cnra, care.] To bring into jiossession; 
to ac(]^uire or provide for one’s self or for another ;— to 
contrive and effect ; to bring about ; — v. i. To pimi> : 
— imp. & pp. procured; ppr. procuring. 

Procurement, (pro-kur'ment) w. Act of procuring ; ob- 
tainment; management; agency. 

Procurer, (pro-kur'er) n. One who procures or obtains; 
— a pimp ; a jiander. 

Procuress, (pro-kiir'es) n. A female procurer. 

Prod, (prod) v. t. I From prod, a goad. I To thnist some 
pointed instrument into ; to jiierce ; to iirick. 
Frodi^al, (prod'o-gal) «. [L. prodiffux, from prodigere, 

to dinve forth, to squander away.] (liven to extrava- 
gant expenditure ; recklessly promise ; wasteful ; — ex- 
^nded to excess or without necessity; profuse; lavish; 
free ; immoderate. 

Prodigal, (prod' e- gal) n. One who expends money 
extravagantly or without necessity ; a spendthrift. 
Prodigality, (prod-e-gal'e-te) n. Extravagance in expen- 
diture, particularly of money ; profusion ; waste ; ex- 
cessive liberality. 

Prodigally, (pioti'e-gal-lo) adv. In a pro<ligal manner; 
extravagantly ; lavishly ; profusely. 

Prodigious, (pro-dij'o-us) a. [L. prodiffiosua, from pro- 
digiwn, a prodigy.] Of the nature of a prodigy; excit- 
ing wonder ; marvelhms ; ;istoriishiiig ; — enormous in 
shse, quantity, extent, or the like ; monstrous ; won- 
derful : extraordinary. 

Prodigiously, (pro-dij'e-ns-le) (idv. Enormously; won- 
derfully; — very much; extremely. 

Prodigiousness, (pro-dij'e-us-nes) ii. The state or qua- 
lity of being prodigious ; enorinousi)es.s of sim 
Prodigy, (prod'e-je) n. [1j. prodigima, for prinUcinm, 
from prodicere, to foretell, predict.] Soraotliing extra- 
ordinary from wdiich omens are drawn ; jKjrtent; — any 
thing wonderful or astonishing, and out of the oi'dinary 
course of nature; wonder; miracle; marvel; monster. 
Produce, (pro-dus') v. t, [h. producere, from pro, for- 
Waixi, forth, and dueerc, to lead.] To bring into view; 
to offer for inspection ; to exhibit ;— to bring foi-th ; to 
yield crops, as the soil ;— to bring forth young ; to 
generate ; — ^to yield fruits and flowers, as a plant ; to 
proi)agate; — to cause; to occasion, as an effect; — ^to 
form or fashion, as goo^is or fabrics for the mai‘ket ; to 
manufacture ; — to yield or furnish, as interest, profits, 
or iifcome ; — to draw further ; to lengthen out ; to pro- 
long ; — ^to extend — applied to a line, surface, or solid : 
— imp. & pp. nroduoed ; ppr. producing. 

Produce, (prod'fis) n. That which is pi-oduced ; pro- 
duct tliat which is pioduoed by natural growth, or 
by husbandry ; orox>8 ; fruits ; agiioultuxai piixluota ; 


—that which is raised by breeding, ae oalvee, lambs, 
Ac ; young stock ; — that which is wrought by ma- 
chinery ; nmnu£aoture<l goods ; fabrics, Ae, ; —sum 
realised from a sale, commission, or other mercantile 
transaction ; yield ; return ; x>rofit; — ^aiso, the amount 
collected from a tax or rate issue ; result effect ; 
consequence. [forth. 

Producer, (pr6-diis'§r) n. One who produces or biinn 
Producible, (pro-dus'e-bl) a. Capable of being produced. 
Product, (prod'ukt) n. (L. productua, pp. of produeert,} 
That which is produced, brought forth, or effected ; 
fruit, whether of growth or labour, either physical or 
intellectual ; — ^the number resulting from the multi- 
plication of two or more numbers or quantities. 
Productile, (pro-diik'til) a. [L. productilis, from pro- 
ducere, to draw or stretch out.] Capable of being ex- 
teiule<l or prolonged ; extensible ; ductile. 

Production, (prS-duk'shun ) n. Act of bringing forth to 
view or notice: exhibition; — thing exhibited; per- 
formance ; composition ; — act of generating or mak- 
ing produce ; fruit ; issue, Ac. ;~act of sti'etohing 
or extending ; — a lengthening out ; a ijrolongation. 
Productive, (pro-tliik'tiv) a. Having the quality or 
lK»wer of producing ; yielding or furnishing results ; 
efficient; — bringing into being; causing to exist;— 
iiroilucing good crops ; fertile. 

Productively, (prO-dnk'tiv-le) adr. By process of ]pro- 
duction ; — fntitftilly ; abundantly. [productive. 

Productiveness, (pro-duk'tiv-nes) n. Quality of being 
Proeguminal, (pr6-e-gu’min-al) a. [G. profigeomai, to 
go before and lead, to conduct,] Predisixwing ; tend- 
ing to produce disease ; noting a jirevious cause, symp- 
tom, or weakness, which goes to determine the form 
whicli a disease will assume. 

Proem, (pnTein) 7*. (L. proamium, G. 2 W 0 , before, and 
oinios, way, road, strain of a song.] Preflice ; intr<^iio- 
tion ; prelude. 

Proemial, (pro-Om'e-al) a. Introductory; prefatory. 
Proemptosis, (prb-em-to'sis) n. [G.] In chronology, 
the lunar ecpiation, or addition of a day, necessary to 
prevent the new moon happening a day too soon. 
Profanation, (luof-a-na’shiin) u. A ct of v iolati rig sacred 
things, or of treating them with contempt or irre- 
verence ; — act of treating with abuse or disrespect. 
Profane, (pro -fan') a. fL. jtro/amie, without the 
temple, unholy, from jii-o, before, and/«iiwjH, temple.] 
Irreverent to wicrod things ; inquous ; — ungodly ; un- 
holy : — blasphemous ; — not sacred ; secular ; worldly ; 
— not consecrated or set apart for sacred service ; com- 
mon ; unclean ; — impure ; polluted ; — heathenish ; 
idolatrous ; — taking the name of God in vain ; given 
to swearing. 

Profane, (pro-fan') v. t. To treat with abuse, in'ever- 
eiice, obloquy, or contempt; — to put to a wrong or 
unworthy use ; to treat as common or unclean ; dese- 
cnite; jxdlute ; defile: debase; dishonour Lap. A 
pp. proianed; ppr. profaning. 

Profanely, (pr6-fanTe[) adr. With irreverence to sacred 
things or names ; with w-ant of duo respect. 
ProfanenesB, (prd-fan'nes) 71 . Quality or character of 
being profane ; profanity. 

Profaner, (pv5-fan'gr) 71. One who treats sacred things 
with irreverence ; — a polluter ; a defiler. 

Profanity, ( pro-fan’e-te ) 71. Quality or character of 
being profane ; irreverence ; impiety ; — open and 
avbwed disregard or contempt of tlie word, law', or 
gospel of God ; blasphemy ; — any act or word of an 
irreverent or impious character. 

Profess, (pro-fas') v. t. [L. profemis, fSpom pro, liefore, 
forward, and fateri, to confess, own.] To make open 
declaration of ; to confess publicly to make pi'eteiioe 
to ; hence, to put on or present an appearance of ;-'-to 
pretend to knowledge of ; to proclaim one’s self versedf 
In; — v.i. To take a x^rofession upon one’s self; to, 
confess ; to avow ; — to declare solemnly or in at^rong 
tonus : — imp, A pp, professed ; ppr, prefsssiag* 



PinoliMN»dly, (jwr5-f«i'«d-le) etdv. By profession; by 
avowal 

Frolbsaion, (pr6-fesh'un) n. Act of prof^sing; open 
ddclaxation; public avowal that wliich one pro- 
fesses ; a declaration ; an avowal ; a claim ^the ooou- 
tAtion to which one devot«s himself ; calling ; voca- 
feon; employment the collective bmly of persons 
engaged in a cadling act of taking a religious or 
monaustic vow. Learned profession, such as requires a 
previous college education in its licentiates or practi- 
tioners, as law, medicine, and divinity. 

Pwfeisional, (pr6-fesh'un-al) a. Pertaining to a profes- 
eion or to a cidling ; — ^professed ; iieing by profession ; 
avowed. lor calling. 

jPmfeaeionally, (pro-fosli'un-al-le) adv. By profession 
Profeasor, (pro-fes'er) n. One who makes open profes- 
sion of his sentiments or opinions ; especially, one who 
nmkes a formal profession of religion ; — a public teacher 
of any science or branch of learning ; — a member of a 
university or college senatus, who delivers lectures or 
oral instructions in languages, literature, science, or 
philosophy; — one wlio shows visibly his leligious faith 
and practice ; — also, improperly, one who pretends or 
exhibits skill and dexterity, as in legerdemain, acro- 
batism, &c. ; — an empirical practitioner in medicine, 
^ [fessor. 

Projfessorial, (pro-fes-sd're-al) a. Pei-taining to a pro- 
Professorship, (prd-fes'er-ship) n. Office of a professor 
or public tocher of literature or science. 

ProTO, (profgr) V. t. IL. jrrofen'e, to bring forth or 
forwaid, to offer.] To offer for acceptance ; to proj)oso 
to give ; to tender ; — to propose for service ; to engage 
— ^iwed reflexively : — imp. <fc pp. proffered ; ppr. 

l^e^er,' ^rofgr) n. An offer made ; something pro- 
posed for acceptance by another essay ; attempt. 
Proficiency, (pro-flsh'e-en-se) n. State or quality of being- 
proficient ; improvement ; progression in knowledge, 
eoience, or art ; — skill ; dexterity : — also profeienoe. 
Proficient, (pro-fish'e-ent) a. Well advanced in any 
branch of Iwowledge or art ; well-skilled ; versed. 
Proficient, (prd-fish'e-ent) ru [L. projiciens, ppjr. of 
pnffleere, to go forward, make progress.] One who 
hoe made considerable advances in any business, art, 
science, or branch of learning ; an expert ; an adept. 
Profioiently, (prd-fish 'e-eut-le) adv. In a proficient 
manner ; by proficiency. 

Profile, (pro'fll) n. [F. profll, from L. pro or per, and 
JUum, a thread, a line.] An outline or contour; — 
head or portrait represented sidewise or in a side view. 
Profile, (pr6'fil)r. t. To draw the outline of ; to draw 
in profile ; — to exhibit the features or contour in a side 
view : — imp. dc pp. profiled ; ppr. profiling. 

Profit, (profit) n. [F. from L. profectus, advance, pro- 
gress, profit, from proiicere.] Benefit; advantage; — 
gain or good gotten or enjoyed ; — acquisition beyond 
expenditure; in commerce, pecuniary gain in any 
transaction or occuiiation ; — valuable results ; useful 
consequences; imxu’ovement ; advancement; emolu- 
ment. 

Profit, (profit) v. t. To be of service to ; to do good to ; 
to benefit to improve ; to advance ; — v. i. To gain 
advuntage; to make improvement ; — to be of use or 
advantage; to bring good &pp. profited; ppr. 
inrofitlnyg* 

K^tibie, (proHt-a-bl) a. Yielding or bringing profit 
or gain; lucrative; advantageous; productive; ser- 
viceable, [profitable. 

PnttOtableneas, (profit-a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
Profitably, (pront-a-ble) adv. In a profitable manner; 
gainfully; usefully; advantageously, 
noting, (profit-ing) n. Gain ; advantage ; improve- 
ment. [vantage. 

ProfitlaM, (pronb*les) a. Void of profit, gain, or ad- 
Proflifacyt Iprofi^’gae’e) %, Condition or quality of 
being pre^igate ; avexyTidoiis course of life. 


Profligate, (prof'le-gfit) a. [L. moflifjatus, ppr. of 
projligare, to strike or dash to the ground.] Aban- 
doned to vice; openly and shamelessly immoral or 
vicious; dissolute; depraved; vicious; wicked. 
Profligate,., (profile -gat) n. An abandoned man; a 
vicious person. 

Profound, (pro-found') a. [L. profundus, from pro, 
before, forward, and fundus, the liottom.] Descend- 
ing far below the surface ; — low bending; very low ; — 
characterized by intensity; deeply felt ;— intellectu^ly 
dee}> ; reaching to the bottom of a matter; — exhibiting 
or expressing deep humility ; lowly ; humble. 

Profound, (pro-found') n. The deep ; the abyss ; — 
cially, the sea ; the ocean. 

Profoundly, (pro-found'le) adv. In a profound manner ; 
deeply ; — with deep penetration or know'ledge. 
Profoundness, (pro-found'ncs) n. The quality of being 
profound; profundity; depth. 

Profundity, (pro-fund'e-te) n. Condition or quality of 
being profound; depth of place, of knowledge, of 
science, of fouling, and the like. 

Profuse, (pro-fus') a. [L. profusus, from jw'o, forward, 
forth, and fundcre, to pour.] Very liberal; giving 
without stint ; extravagant ; superabundant ; exu- 
berant ; plentiful ; copious ; exuberant ; bountiful ; 
luodigal. 

Profusely, (prd-fus'le) adv. In a profuse manner; 
lavishly ; prodigally ;— with eiubemiice ; with great 
abundance. 

Profuseness, (prd-fus'nes) w. Extrava^nt expenditure; 
prodigality ; — groat abundance ; profusion. 

Profusion, (prd-fu'zlmn) n. Act of one who is pro- 
fuse; proiligality ; extravagance of expenditure; — ^rich 
abundance ; exuberant plenty. 

(prog) V. i. [D. pruchgeu, Gor.‘ ptrachern, to beg, 
L. procure, to ask.] To w'ander about and beg ; — ^to 
steal ; to filch. 

Prog, (prog) n. Victuals or provisions sought by beg- 
ging, or found by wandering about. 

Prog, (prog) n. One who seeks liis victuals by wander- 
ing and begging. 

Progenitor, (prd-jen'it-or) n. [L. progignere, progeni- 
turn, to bring forth, to beget.] An ancestor in the 
direct line; a forefather. [lineal descent. 

Progeniture, (pro'jeii-it-ur) n. Begetting or birth ;— 
Progeny, (proj'en-e) )i. Descendants of the human ^ 
kind, or offspring of other animals; — children; descen- 
dants ; race ; generation. 

Prognosis, (prog-no'sis) n. [G. from pro, before, and 
gignoskein, to know'.] Act or art of foretelling the 
course and event of a disea-se by iiarticular symptoms. 
Prognostic, ( prog - nos ' tik ) a, Inilicatiiig something 
future by signs or symptoms; foreshowing; indicative. 
Prognostio, (prog-nos'tik) n. A sign by wliich a future 
event may 1^ known or foretold ; hence, a prediction; 
— symptom indicating the course and event of a dis- 
ease ; — hence, medical opinion formed from symptoms 
with respect to the probable issue of a disease. 
Promosticate, (prog-nos'tik-at) v.t. To foreshow; to 
indicate by present signs or symptoms future pheno- 
mena or facts — said of things ;— to foiietell from pre- 
sent appearances or calculations future events— said of 
persons ; to predict ; to prophesy : — imp. dn pp. prog- 
nosticated ; ppr. prognosticating. 

Prognostication, (prog-nos-tik-a'shun) n. Act of fore- 
showing or foretelling something future by present 
signs ; — a foretoken ; previous sign. [nostioates. 

Prognosticator, (mog-nos'tik-at-or) n. One who prog- 
Progranuna, (prO^gram) n. [G. progi'amma, from pro, 
before, and graphein, to write.] A proclamation or 
edict set' up in a public place ; — a letter under the seal 
of the sovereign ; — ^in universities, a detailed outline 
or list of the theses or subjects of examination, or of 
the speeches and orations on public occasions; — aA 
outline, sketch, or printed statement of the intended 
prooee^igs and perxormanoes, as in public ceremonies,, 
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processions^ musical or other entertainments ;—that 
which is written introductoxy to something else; 
pre&tce. 

Progress, (prog'res) n. pL, proffregsus, from pro(t>*edif 
to go forth or foiward.] A moving or going forward ; 
advancement ; — course ; passage onwards growth ; 
increase, as of plants or animals advance in know- 
ledge or in character ; intellectual or moral improve- 
ment ; proficiency ; — ^advance towards completeness or 
mrfeotion, as in the prosecution of the arts, the con- 
duct of business, negotiations, &c. ; — a circuit; — a 
Journey of state. 

S^gress, (pr5 - gres') v. i. To move forw'ard ; to ad- 
vance ; — to make improvement ; — to go on in the same 
course; to proceed ivup. & progressed; ppr. 
progressing. 

Progression, (i>ro-gi’esh'un) n. Act of moving forward ; 
motion onward ; — course ; passage : — inteiloctual ad- 
vance or improvement ; — in im/Mc, a regular succession 
of chords or movomont of the imrts in harmony. 
AHthnietical profiresnioriy a progression in which the 
terms increase or decrease by equal difference. Geome- 
trical prot/regxion, a progression in which the tenns 
increase or decrease by equal ratios. 

Progrossional, (pro-gresh'un-al) «. Tending to pi’ogress ; 

having caiiacity of advancing ; relating to i)rogreHsion. 
Progn^essive, (pro-gres'iv) a. Moving forward; ad- 
vancing ; evincing progress ; — impioving. 
Progressively, (pro-groa'iv-le) adc. In a iwogressive 
manner ; by gradual 8tep.s ; by regular advances. 
Pronessiveness, ( pro-gres'iv-nes ) n. State or quality 
of being progressive ; state of improvement. 

Prohibit, (i)r6-hib'it) r. t. ( L. pro, before, forth, and 
habere, to have, hold.] To forbid ; to interdict by 
authority ; — to hinder ; to debar ; to prevent ; to pre- 
clude imp. hpp. prohibited; ppr. prohibiting. 
Prohibiter, ( pro-hib'it-er ) ?». One who prohibits or 
forbids. 

Prohibition, (prd-lie-bish'un) n. Act of forbhlding or 
interdicting ; interdict in law, the issuing of a writ, 
or the writ itself, from a superit)!* court to the judge of 
an inferior court, commanding him to stop in oceedings 
in a cause or suit. 

Prohibitive, ( pro-hib'it-iv ) a. Tending to prohibit, 
^ forbid, or exclude ; forbidding ; implying prohibition : 
— also proldhitor}!. 

Project, (prd-jekt^) v.t. fL. proyicere,projeefmn, from 
pro, forward, and .K(c€rc, to throw.) To throw out; 
to cast forward ; — to scheme ; to <leviso ; — to <lraw or 
exhibit, as the form of any thing ; —to exhibit in .a 
striking way by the aid of another object ; — 1 \ ?. I’o 

shoot forward ; to extend beyond soniething else ; to 
Jut :-~rimp. & pp. projected ; j)pr. projecting. 

Project, (proj'ekt) u. That which is projected or de- 
signed ; something inteiuled or devised ; — an idlo 
scheme ; a design not practicable. 

Projectile, (pro-jek'til) a, lui} jelling forward ; — • given 
by impulse ; impelled forward. 

Projectile, (pro-jek'til) /t. A body projected or impelled 
by force through the air, as a stone from a sling, arrow 
from a how, and especially ball, shot, <fcc. , from cannon, 
mortar, rockets, &o.;--pl. That part of mechanics 
which treats of the motion, range, &c., of bodies 
thrown by an impelling force above the earth. 
Projection, (pr6-jek'shun) n. Act of throw'ing or shoot- 
ing forward; — a jjart jutting out, as of a building; — 
act of scheming ; plan ; scheme ; — representatitui of 
something; delineation; jdau; especial^/, tjie repre- 
sentation of any object on a perspective plane ; — «dso, 
the representation on a plane surface of the lines and 
places on a curved surfivee or sphere, as in Mercator’s 
projection or chart of the globe. 

Xwjeetor, (pro-jek'tor) n. One who fonns a scheme 
or desig^ ; — one who forms wild or impracticable 
sphem eS r r 

mUpfOi) <pr&*lap^sas) a. [lu prolahit to fhll forward.] 


The thlling down of a part through the orifice with 
which it is naturally comieoted, os of the uterus or 
rectum also •wolapse. 

Prolate, (pro'lat) u. [L. prolatm, pp. of p'ofcrre, to 
bring forth, to extend.] iStiotched out ; extended ; 
especially, elongated in the direction of a line joining 
the poles. 

Frolation, (pro-la'shun) n. [L, prolatio.'] Utterance; 
pronunciation ; — in music, the prolongation of the 
voice upon one syllable. 

Proleg, (pro'leg) n. [L. pro, for, aiul Eng. leg,] The 
fleshy prominence wliich reiJresents a leg in the ]^der 
segments of caterxjillars. 

Prolegomena, (ijrd-lc-gom'e-na) n. pL fO. p'olegein, to 
say beforehand.] Preliminary oVjservations ; introduc- 
tory remarks or discourses prefixed to a book or treatise. 
Prolcpsis, (pro-lep'sis) n. [G. jrrotepsis, from prolam- 
hnnein, to take beforehand.] A figure by which objec- 
tions arc anticipated or prevented; — an error in chro- 
nology, wlieii an event is dated before the actual time. 
Proleptical, (pro-lei)'tik-al) a. Pertaining to prolepsis or 
anticiijation ; — previous ; antecedent. 

Proleptically, (pro-lep'tik-al-le) adv. By way of antici- 
pation. 

Proletarian, (pro-lC-tiir'e-an) a. [L. proletarius, from 
proles, offspring.] Belonging to the commonalty; 
hence, mean ; vulgar. 

Proliferous, (pro-lifer-us) a. [L. proles, offsijring, and 
to bear.] Bearing offspring — applied to a flower 
from within which another is i>rodiiced, or a branch 
from which another rises. 

Prolific, (pro-lif ik) a. [L. proles, offspring, and face^’e, 
to make.] Proiliicing young or fruit; generative; 
fruitful ; productive sen ving to produce; fruitful of 
results : active. 

ProUflcally, (pro-lif'ik-al-le) adv. In a prolific manner ; 
fmitfuUy. 

Prolificness, (pro-lifik-nes) u. The state of being prolific. 
Prolix, (pio-liks', proliks) a. [L. 2 >^'olixus, extended, 
long, from pro, before, forward, and laxus, loose.} 
Extending to a great length indulging in protracted 
discourse ; rliffjise ; prolonged ; tedious ; wearisome. 
Prolixity, (pib-liks'o-te) n. Htate or quality of being 
prolix ; groat length ; minute detail. 

Prolixly, (j^ro-liks'le) adc. In a prolix manner; at 
great Icngtli. 

Prolocutor, (pro-lok'u-ter) n. {B. p7'0, before, for, and 
lofjui, to si>eak.] One who siieaks for another; — the 
speaker or chairman of a convocation. 

Prolocutorship, (pro-lok ' u-tsr-6hii>) ?i. The office or 
station of a i>rolocutor. 

Prologue, (prf)'log)n. fG. 2 ^xolopos, from prolegein, to 
say beforehand.] The ijreface or introduction to a dis- 
course or i>erforin(inco, especially, the poem spoken 
before a dramatic ijerformance or play begins. 
Prologue, (prolog) v. t. To introduce with a formal 
jjreface. 

Prolong, (pvo-long') r. t. [F. prolonged', from L. pro, 
bofoiu, forth, and longus, long.] To lengthen in time; 
to extend the duration of; — to put off to a distant 
time ;— -to extend in sp.ace or length ; delay ; protract : 
— imj>. & 2^P‘ prolonged ; ppr. prolonging. 
Prolongation, (pro-long-ga'slmn) n. Act of lengthening 
in time or space extension of time by delay or post- 
IKJnement. 

Prolonger, ( pro-long'er ) w. One who or that which 
lengthens. 

Promenade, (j)rom'e-nrid) a. [F., fi-om promener, to 
lead, take for a walk, se proiuener, to walk.] A walk 
for amusement or exercise ; — a xflace for walking. 
Promenade, (prom'e-nad) v. i. To walk for amusement^, 
exercise, or show; — imp. A pp. promenaded; ppr, 
promenading. 

Promerit, (pr6-jn§riit) v. t, [L. promeritus, from pro, 
and wiereri, to deserve.] To deserve; to earn by 
—to reward ; to confer a &vour on. 
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S^romerops, (pr5'in6-roiJ8) n. [G. pro, before, and 
bee-eater.] A genns of 
tenuiixMtiai passerine birds, in- 
eluding the hoopoe — many of 
these oirds are remarkable for 
their beautiful plumaM. 
iPromethean, <prd- me^th§-an) a. 

Of or pertaining to Prometheiis, 
fabled by the poets to liare 
tbrmed men of day, to whom he 
gave life by means of fire stolen 
from heaven ; — having a life- 
givi^ quality ; inspiring. Promerops. 

Prominenoe, uprom'e-neiis) n. State of standing out 
from the sur&ce of something : projection ; — state of 
being marked above or excelling others ; conspicuous- 
ness; distinction also i>rominc?icy. , 

Prominent, (prom'e-nent) a. [L- jirotninetis, ppr. of 
prominere, to jut out, to project, fiom minari, to lift 
up in threat.] Standing out beyond the line or sur- 
moe of something ; jutting ; ijrotuboiunt ; in full re- 
lief; full; large, as an eye ; — eminent ; distinguished 
above others; principal; chief ; most visible or striking. 
Prominently, ( pronre-nont-le ) adv. In a prominent 
manner ; eminently ; conspicuously. 

Prooniscuous, (})ro-mis'ku-us) a. [L. promucunn, fmm 
pro, and mi^cre, to mix.] Mixed ; mingled, as a mass 
of thin^ or crowd of jiersoiis ; consisting of particu- 
lars or individuals unitail at random or confusedly; 
— common ; indiscriminate ; given, distributed, or ap- 

S lied to all and sundry ; not restricted to an indivi- 
ual or class ; general. 

Promiscuously, (pro-mia'ku-us-le) adv. In a promis- 
cuous maimer; without order; indiscriminately; with- 
out distinction of kinds. 

Promisouousness, (pro-mis'ku-us-nes) n. State of being 
mixed without order or distinction. 

Promise, (prom 'is) n. A volunbiry undertaking or 
engagement ; especially, an engagement to do or give 
something for the benefit of another — binding only 
in honour, conscience, and social obligations: — in iaity 
a declaration, verbal or written, by which one person 
for some consideration or on some condition, binds 
and engages himself or his representatives to do or for- 
bear a specified act — performance of which is enforce- 
able by legal process ; — also, that wliich affords exx)ec- 
tation; ground of hope; prosjiective likelihood of 
future good, distinction, &c. ; — grant or gift pro- 
mised ; fulfilment of what was promisetl or expected. 
Promise, (prom'is) v. t. [L. prouiittere, from pro, for- 
ward, forth, and miftere, to send.] To engage to do, 
give, make, or to i-efrain ft*om doing, giving, or mak- 
ing, or the like ; — to afford reason to expect ; t<> assure; 
— to pledge or engjige to bestow ; — v. i. 'I’o give assur- 
ance by a promise ;— to afford hopes or expectations : 
— imp. & 2>p. promised ; ppr. promisng. 
Promise-breaker, (luom ' is - brak ' gr) n. A violator of 
promises. [takes ; a promiser. 

Xrom^r, (prom'is-or) n. One who engages or nnder- 
Prmnissory, (prom'is-or-e) a. Containing a promise or 
binding declaration of soinetliing t<i be done or for- 
borne. PromuHory note, a written proiniKc to pay to 
some person named, and at a time specified therein, 
a oertain sum of money. 

Pimmoatory, (prom'on-tor-e) it. fL. promontorium, 
from pro, before, and wio/m, montix, mountain.] A 
hlgK point of land or rock projecting into the sea; a 
headland; a high cape. 

Promote, (pr6-m6t') v. t. [L, pro, fonvard, and mmere, 
to move.] To contribute to the growth, enlargement, 
or excellence of, as any thing valuable ; to forwaxd ; 
to advance also, to further or increase, as evil ;— -to 
excite and foster, as mutiny ; — to exalt in station, 
rank, or honour imp. & pp. promoted ; ppr. pro- 
metiag. [motes. 

Promotori (pcddiidt'er) n. One who or that which pro- 
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Promotion, (prd*mf/shnn) ii. Act of promoting or 
forwarding either in good or evil ; advancement ; — act 
of raising in rank, title, or official ixisitioii ; elevation; 
preferment ; — a higher station or official place ; an 
upward step in the military or naval service. 
Promotive, (pru-mot'iv) a. Tending to advance or pro- 
mote; tending to encourage. 

Prompt, (promt) a. [L. promptus, pp. of pi'omere, to 
bring forth, fi*om pro and eniere, to take.] Heady and 
quick to act as occasion demands ; acting with' cheer- 
ful alacrity quickly, readily, or cheerfully per- 
foiTOed ; not dilatory ; — hasty ; petulant ; — present ; 
told down, as payment ;— easy ; unobstructed, as pass- 
age or access. 

Prompt, (promt) r. i. To move or excite to action or 
exertion ; — to suggest to the iiiind ; — especially, to 
assist, as a speaker or a Icanxor when at a loss : — imp, 
& pp. prompted ; 'pl^r. prompting. 

Prompter, (promt'er) n. One who prompts ; especially, 
one who assists si)eakers or actom in a play when at 
a loss. 

Prompting, (promt'ing) n. Act of one who or that 
which prompts ; suggestion ; institution ; incitement. 
Promptitude, (promt'e-tfid) n. [R from L. promptm.} 
Reaiuness ; quickness of decision and action when 
occasiondemands ; — cheerful alacrity ; activity : brisk- 
ness. (tiously. 

I Promptly, (promt'Ie) adv. Readily ; ciuickly ; exiiecU- 
I Promptness, (proint'nes) n. Promptitude ; readiness ; 

— cheerful willingness ; alacrity. 

Promulgate, (pro-murgilt) r. t. [L. promnlfta.re, pro- 
mv lyat am.] To make known l)y open declaration, as 
laws, decrees, or tidings; — announce; publish; pin- 
claim : — imp. & pp. promulgated ; promulgatmg. 
Promulgation, (prd-mul-gil'sliun) v. Act of promulgat- 
ing ; publication ; open declai ation. 

Promulgator, (pro-murgat-or) n. One who promul- 
gates, proclaims, or publishes. 

Promiilge, (pro-mulj') v. t. To promulgate ; to teach 
oiienly; to publish : — ?w?p. & jpp. promulged; 2^pr. 
promulging. Qiromulgates. 

Promulger, (pro-muVjcr) n. One who iwonuilges or 
Prone, (prfm) a. [L. ^wwihs.] Remling forward; in- 
clined ;~flat on the face ; lying with the face down- 
ward ; — headlong ; precipitous ; running downward ; 
— sloping, with reference to a lino or surface ; declivous ; ^ 
— inclined ; disposed — ^usually in an ill sense. 

Pronely, (iiron'le) adv. In a prone manner or position. 
Proneness, (prbu'nes) Htate of bending downwards 
— opposed to erechiess ; — state of lying with the face 
downwards — oiiposed to supineness ; — descent ; de- 
clivity ;— inclination of mind, heart, or I«iuper ; jiro- 
liension ; disi>osition. 

I^ng, (prong) n. [D. pramyen, to pinch, press.] A 
sha^-lX)intod instrument ; — the tine of a fork or of a 
similar instniment ; — a pointed projection. 

Pronominal, (pro-nom'in-al) a. [L. 2a'0}tomina1i8.] Be- 
longing to or pilltaking of the nature of a pronoun. 
Pronoun, (pro'noun) n. |L. i^ronomen, from jwo, for, 
and nomen, a name, noun.] A word used instead of a 
noun or name to prevent the repetition of it. 
Pronounce, (pro-nouns') v. t. [F. proneniccr, from li. 
jvro, before, forth, and nnneiare, to announce.] To 
utter articulately ; to s})eak distinctly to utter for- 
mally, officially, or solemnly ; — to sp^k rlietorioally; 
to deliver to declare or affirm : — imp. dt pro- 
nounced ; ppr. pronouncing. 

Pronounceable, (pro-iiouns'a-bl) a. Callable of being 
pronounced or uttered. [marked ; decided. 

Pronounced, (pro-uounst') a. [F. ^^wwowed.} Strongly 
Pronounoer, (pro-nouiis'er) n. One who utters or de- 
clares. [pronunciation, as a dictionary. 

Pronouncing, (pro-uouns'ing) a. Teaching or indicating 
Pronunoiatmn, (pro-nuu-se-a'sjiun) n. [L, pronun- 
ciatio.] Act of uttering with articulation; utterance ; 
—mode of uttering worn or eentonoei; art or mamior 
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of uttering a disoonrse publicly with propriety and 
gracefulness; deli very ;->al 80 , an authoritative declara* 
tion ; oracular daoisiou. 

Pronunoiative, (pr5>nun'8e>a>tiv) a. Of or pertaining 
to pronunciation. 

Proof, (proof) n. (P, preuve, from epr&itvei% to test, to 
try, L. probare,] A teat ; trial ; experiment ; any pro- 
cess or operation to determine the nature or qualities 
of physical bodies, or to test their stren^h or fitness 
for specific use ; — ^in matlifmaiicn^ experimental trial 
to ascertain the correctness of products or results ; — 
also, demonstration of a problem, theorem, A:c. ; — ^the 
amount or kind of evidence which convinces the mind 
and produces belief, as eye-witness, testimony, con- 
clusive argument, &e. ; — firmness of mind ; constancy ; 
stability; — ^that which has been assayed or tested, as 
armour, &c. ; — state of being wrought and liardenetrso 
as to resist outward force or impression ; iia})enetra- 
bility, as by shot or shell ; — act of testing the strength 
of alcoholic spirits ; also, the degree of strength ; — a 
trial imijression from type, an engraved plate, &c., 
taken for correction ; evidence ; reason ; argument. 
Proof, (prOof) a. Firm or successful in resisting. 
Proofless, (pr(>6f les) a. Wanting sufficient evidence to 
induce l^lief ; un])roved. 

Proof-spirit, (proof 'spir- it) n, A mixture of pure 
alcohol and water in tiie proportions by weight , of 100 
parts of alcohol to 10.*l-0S) of water, ami by Measure, of 
100 parts of alcohol to 81 ‘82 of water. 

Proof-text, (proOf'tekst) ii. A passage of Scripture 
adduced or cited for proving a doctrine. 

Prop, (prop) V. t. [D. proppen, Gor. pfropfen, to cram, 
thrust into, stop.] To supiKirt or prevent from faUing 
by placing something under or against ; — lieuce, to 
sustain ; to support ; — hap. & pp. propped ; p>pr. 
propping. 

Pr<^, (prop) n. That which sustains an incumbent 
weight ; that on which any thing rests for support ; 
stay; staff. feated. 

Propagable, (prop'a-g?i-bl) a. Capable of being propa- 
Propaganda, (prop-a-gan'da) n. fL. societas df propa~ 
ganda JUle, society for extending or proimgatiiig the 
&ith.] A society in Home charged with the inanago- 
ment of the Homan Catholic missions. 

Propagandiim, (prop-a-gaud'izm) a. Art or piuctico of 
jpropagating tenets or principles. 

In^agandist, (prop-a-gand'ist) u. One who devotes 
himself to the spread of any system of jirinciples. 
Propagate, (prop'a-gilt) v. t. fL. propagare, propaga- 
turn.] To continue or multiply by generation or suc- 
cessive production, applied to .animals and plants ; — to 
spread or extend, as a report ;“to spread from person 
to person ; to extend the knowledge of, as Christianity; 
—to produce; to generate; — v.i. To have young or 
issue ; to be produced or multiplied by generation : — 
imp. & pp. propagated ; ppr. propagating. 

Propagation, (prop-a-gi'slimi) u. x\ct of propagating;— 
production ; generation ; -exteiisipn ; spread ; diffusion. 
Propagator, (prop'a-gat-or) n. One who propagates. 
Propel, (pro-pelj v. t. [L. propell^^re, from pro, for- 
ward, and pellere, to drive.] To drive forward ; to 
urge or press ownward by force : — imp. & jpp. pro- 
pped; piM’.jiropelling. 

Propeller, (pro-perei) n. One who, or that which, pro- 


pels ; — a contrivance for propel- _ 

ling a steamboat, by tlie action CM ^ 

of a revolving screw placed in \ Jr W 

the stem; — a steamboat thus pro- ^ ^ 

l^pendonojr, (pro-pend'en-se) n, 

A leaning toward ; incUnatiou ; ML \ / ^ 

tondeiicy of desire to any thing. jBi j 's.J) 

Propenaa, (iird-peus') a. fL. pro- ' 
ptnsus, from pro, foi*ward, forth, Propellers, 
and pendere, to hang.] Inolined ; disposed either to 
^food or evil ; pronOf 
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Propenieness, (pro-pens'nes) n. Quality of being pro^ 
^nse ; pmpensity ; inclination. 

Propensity, (pro-penEfe-te) n. State of being propense 
or inclined ; bent of mind, natural or acuumod ; iiar- 
ticnlar leaning to or inclination for ; oisiposltion — 
geueraliy towards evil ;— natural tendency of bodies to 
a particular place or direction also fU'openHon. 
Proper, ( prop'er ) a. [L. 2 ^ropriua.] Peculiar ; indivi- 
dual ; tMlongiug to one ; own ; — belonging to the 
natural or essential constitution of ; — natural ; ori- 
ginal ; — especially, befitting one’s nature, property, 
4 ^. ; — adapted to the ends of order, comfort, taste, 
beauty, morality, and the like ; — correct ; just ; — pre- 
cise: formal; according to usage; — well-formed; hand- 
somo;~i)ertaining to one of a species, but not common 
to the whole ; not appellative. 

Properly, (prop'er-le) atlv. In a proper manner ; suita- 
bly : fitly ; — ^iii'a strict sense ; strictly. 

PropemesB, (prop'er-nes) n. The quality of being prop^. 
Property, (piop'gr-tc) n. fL. proprietas.] That which 
is inliorent in a substance or subject, or which is essen- 
tial to its being, constitution, and action;— an acquired 
orai-tificial quality: — alw), natural or acquired habit; 
disposition ; that which is iieculiar to any person ; — 
tliat to which a i)erson lias u legal title ; thing own^ ; 
— exclusive right of possessing; ownei'ship; — TKisses- 
sion held in one’s own right ; — an estate, whether in 
lands, goods, or money; — nearness or right; — piece^f 
land with the appurtenant buildings ;~-pl. Theatrical 
scenery, decorations, dresses, instruTueiits, books, &c. 
Property taj-, that imrt of the income tax which is 
levied on income derived from land, feus, or tenements. 
Prophecy, (profe-se) v. lU prophetia, G. propheteia^ 
from prophhni, to foretell.) A declaration of some- 
thing to come ; espiecioUy, fxtx inspired foretelling : — ex 
hook of prophecies ; a history ; — public interpretation 
of Scripture ; preaching. f diets events. 

Prophesier, (profe-si-er) n. One who prophesies or pre- 
Prophesy, (iirof'o-si) v. t. To foretell, as future ; to pre- 
dict; — r. i. To utter jiredictions ; — to instruct in reli- 
gious doctrines ; to preach ; to exhort : — imp. & pp. 
prophesied; ppr. prophesying. fof preaching. 

Pro^esying, (profe-si-ing) n. The act of predicting or 
Prophet, (profet) n. fli. pro ph eta, G. prophetes.] One 
who projihesies or foretells events ; a pi-edicter; a fore- 
teller; — one of the inspired writem of Scripture com- 
missioned to foretell future events ; — also, an inter- 
preter or teacher of the Mosaic law. 
l^phetess, (prof'et-es) n. A female prophet. 

Prophetic, ( prd-fet'ik ) a. Confciining prophecy fore- 
telling future events, as prophetical writings;— reveal- 
ing or disclosing— used with o/ before the thing fore- 
told : — also prophetical. [manner. 

Prophetically, (pro-fet'ik-al-le) adv. In a prophetical 
Fropination, (iirO-pin-a'shun) n. [G. pro, before, and 
pinein, to drink.) Act of pledging health to, by land- 
ing the cup, after having tasted it, to another. 
Ihropinquity, (pro-ping 'kwe-te) n. [L. propinquitas^ 
from pTopinquas, near, neighbouring.) Nearness in 
place, time, or relationship ; neighbourhood ; prox- 
imity. [pitiated. 

Propitiable, (pro-pish'e-a-bl) a. Capable of being pro- 
Propitiate, (pro-pish'e-at) r. i. [L. propitiare, from jpro- 
jntius, favourable. J To apiiease and render favourable; 
to make propitious ; to conciliate ; — v.i. To make 
atonement: — imp. &,pp. propitiated; p/n*. propitiating* 
Propitiation, (pto-pish-e-a’shun) n. Act of propitiat- 
ing or making propitious— the atonement or atoning 
sacrifice for man's salvation. [or reoondles. 

Propitiator, (pro-pish'e-a-tor) n. One who propitiates 
Propitiatory, (pTo-pish'e-a-tor-e) a. Having the pow^r^., 
to make propitious; pertaining to, or employed iai 
propitiation; expiatory. 

Propitiatory, (prd-pish'e-a-tor-e) n. In the Momie 
ritual, the mercy-seat ; the lid or cover of the ark of 
ooveniuit ; the symbol of the propitiated Jel^iyeilib 



BcbpitioiiM, (pr5>j;xl8h^e-iui) [L. propitiiis, 
ih>m proiw, near.] Favotoable; kind;— res 


strated— f Aeorm, or of an operation to be perfonaed 
’^problem. [in the nature of, a pi'opositipn. 


Ifivo Bins and bestow Ideesings ; — ^favourable ; genial, Proportional, (prop-d-zish^un-al) a. Pertaining to, or 


|ui season or weather. 

Impitiously, CP^d-pishVos-le) adv. In a propitions 
manner. 

Prppitiousnes*, (pro-pish^e-us-nes) 91 . Disposition 


Propound, (pro-pound') v. t. [L. proponei'e,} To li^ 
before ; to offer for consideration ; to exhibit ; to set 
forth in words; — to make dear or intelligible 
imp. & pp, propounded ; ppr. propoimding* 
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to treat another kindly; disposition to forgive Propounder, (pio-pouud'er) n. One who proposes or 
ikvourahleiiess ; geniality. offers. 

Proponent, (pr6-p6n'ent) n. [L. proponemt, ppr. of Proprietary, (pro-pri'e-tar-o) n. A proprietor or 
proponere^ to pi^opose.] One who makes a proposal, owner a body of proprietors taken collectively, 
or lays down a proposition. Proprietary, (pr6-prfe-t^--e) a. rertaining to a pro- 

Proportion, (prO-por'shun) n. [L. proportio, from prietor. 

prOf before, and portio, psirt or share.] Arrange- Proprietor, (prd-pri'o-tor) n. One who has the legal 
ment of parts ; i*elation of one portion to another, or right or exclusive title to any thing, whether in 
to the whole, with respect to lutignitude or <iuantity ; possession or not ; an owner. [proprietor, 

—equal or just sliare ; lot ; — symmetrical arrange- Proprietorship, (pro-pri'e-tor-ship) n. State of being 
ment, distribution, or adjustment; relative form of a Proprietress, (pro-pri'e-tres) n. A female proprietor, 
body; size; dimension; — equality or similarity of Propriety, (pro-pri'o-te) n. [L. propWeius.] Owner- 


ratios, especially of geometrical ratios ; — the rule of 
three in arithmetic, in which from three given terms 
a fourth is found, bearing the same relation to the 
third as the second does to the first. In proportioit, 
according as ; to the degree that. 

Proportion, (i>ro-ix>r'8lmn) i>. t. To assign or distribute 
in due measure ; — to divide or allocate, as among 
diverse objects, claims, <&c. , to each its i)roper share ; 


sliijj; exclusive right of jmsession; legal title to or 
interest in ; — suitableness to an acknowledged or 
correct r\ile, principle, or c\istoin ; — fitness ; suitable- 
ness; deconnn; justness; accuracy. 

Props, (props) n.pl. A cei taiii game played with four 
shells — mucli practised among gamblers. 

Propugn, (pro-pun') r. t. [Ij. j>ro, for, and pugnare, 
to fight.) To contend for ; to defend ; to vindicate. 


■to adjust the compai-ative relation of one thing to Propulsion, (pro-pul'shun) 7i. The act of diiving 


Iknother, or of parts to a w'hole -to form, build, or 


[to propel : — also 2 ^ropuUoi'y. 


adapt with symmetry or correspondence of the Propulsive, (pro-puTsiv) a. Tending or having power 
separate parts : — inip. & ptp- proportioned ; ppr. Prore, (pror) n. [L. prora.^ The prow or beak of a 
proportionmg. ship. 

!mportionable, (pro-por'shun-a-bl) a. Capable of Prorogation, (pro-rS-gri'shun) n. Act of extending the 
being proportioned or made proportional. time in judicial proceedings; prolongation; con- 

Propc^onablenesa, (pro-pdr'shun-a-bl-nes) n. State tiniiance; — especially, the continuance of parliament 
of being proportionable. from one session to another, as distinguished from 

Proportionably, (pr6-por'shun-a-ble) adv. According to adjovrnmeut or continuance of the sittings from day 
proportion or comparative relation. to day. 


being proportioned or made proportional. 
Propc^onablenesa, (pro-pdr'shun-a-bl-nes) n. 
of being proportionable. 


proportion or comparative relation. to day. 

l^pc^onal, (prd-^r'shuu-al) a. Having a duo pro- Prorogue, (pro-rdg') v. f. [L. prorogare, from pro, for- 


time in judicial proceedings ; prolongation ; con- 
tinuance; — especially, the continuance of parliament 
from one session to another, as distinguished from 
adjovrnmeut or continuance of the sittings frx>m day 
to day. 


portion or comparative rehition ; — relating to or 
eecuring proportion ; — having the same or a con- 
stant ratio. 

Proportional, (prd-por'shun-al) n. One of the terms 
in arithmetic^ proportion ; extreme or mean quan- 
tity or number; — in cheudstri/, the corresponding 
weight or substance in a compt)und ; equivalent. 

Proportionally, (prO-pdr'shun-al-le) adv. In jiropor- 
tion ; in due degree. 


W'ard, and rogare, to ask one for his opinion, vote, 
or about a law.] To protract ; to prolong ; to defer ; 
to delay ; — to continue from one session to another ; 
to .adjourn for an indefinite time — applied to the 
English parliament tiup. & pp. prorogued j ppn 
proroguing. 

Proruption, (prd-rup'shun) n. [L. proruptio, from 
jiroramitere, to break or burst forth ] Act of bursting 
forth. 


Proportionate, (prd-pdr'shun-ut) a. Adjusted to some- Prosaic, (i)rd*za'ik) a. [L. 2 )romicuSf ft-om promt 
thing else according to a proportion; — proportional; prose.] Pertaining to or resembling prose; — hence, 
eymmetrioal ; corresponding. dull ; uninteresting ; prosy. [manner. 

Propoztumate, (prd-pdr'shuu-at) v. t. To make pro- Prosaically, (prd-za'ik-al-le) adv. In a dull or prosaio 
portional ; to proiwrtion : — imp. & pp. proportion- Prosaism, (prd'za-izm) n. Tliat which is in the form 
ated ; ppr. proportionating. of prose writing. 

pKqMMrtioiiLately, (prd-pdr'shun-at-le) adv. With due Prosaist, (pro'za-ist) A writer of prose. 


ated; ppr. proi^rtionating. 
Pxtq>oridoiuttely, (pro-por'shun-at-le) adv. 


A writer of prose. 


proportion; accoj^ng to the ordinary or prox>er rate Proscenium, (pro-se'no-um) n. [L., G. pro, before, 


or deg]^. [ness of proportions. 

Proportionateness, (iiro-pbr'shun-at-nes) n. Suitable- 


and skene, a tent, a w'ooden stage.] The stage ; — 
the part of the stage in front of the drop-scene. 


Proportionless, (pro -por 'shun -les) a. Wanting pro- Proscribe, (pro-skrib') v. t. [L. jjrosci'ibere, from pro, 
poition or symmetry of pai-ts. before, and scribere, to w'rite.] To put out of the pro- 

Proposal, (pr6-p6z'al) n. That which is offered or pro- tection of the law to doom to destruction ; — to de- 


jpoition or symmetry of pai-ts. 

Proposal, (pr6-p6z'al) n. That which is offered or pro- 
pounded for corwideration or acceptance ; — projiosition ; 
<^er; tender ; — pi. Terms or conditions iiroposed ; — 
offer of marriage. 

I^ropose, (pro-poz') v. t. [L. ptroponere, propositum, to 


nounce and condemn as dangerous; — ^to forbid; to 
prohibit ; to interdict:— i7n,jp. dc pp. proscribed; P2»*. 


Prosoriber, (prb-skrib'er) n. 


put for^, to set or layout.] To offer for consider- Proscription, (juf»-skrip'shun) w. — * ^ 

ation, discussion, acceptance, or adoption ; — r. i. To or dooming to death, exile, or outlawry ; — stete of 
lay schemes ; — to purpose ; to intend ;~to offer one’s being proscribed ; — utter rejection ; condemnation ;— 
in marriage: — imp. & pp. proposed; pj}i\ pro- prohibition; interdict; — condemnation; denundh- 
poaiiig’. ^ tion. [sisting in proscription ; proscribing. 

Proposer^ (prb-poz'er) n. One who makes a proposition. Proscriptive, (pr6-skrip'tiv) a. Pertaining to or c^- 
ProposituA) (prop-i^zish'un) n. That which is pro- Prose, (proz) n. [F. prost, It. <fc Sp. prosa.] xpe 
posed ; that which is ofid'ed for consideration, accept- natural language of man ; language not in verse, 
ance, or adoption a complete sentence ; a subject P^se, (proz) v. i. To write prose ; — ^to talk in a doll. 


[proscribes, 
One who or that which 


who or ^at which 
Act of proscribing 


noafsct 
mposer^ ( 


and predieate united by a copula ; — ^in mathematics, prosy, tedious manner. 

% statement |n terms either of a truth to be demon- mse, (prOz) a, Pertaining to or composed of prose ^ 




pmseBBing or exhibiting unpoetioal character- 

X^oaeoute, (pros'e-kut) v. t. [L. prosecutui, from prOf 
forward, and tequi, to follow.] To follow or puraue 
with a view to reach, execute, or accomplish ;--to 
seek to obtain by legal process ; — to accuse of some 
crime or breach of law, or to pursue for redress or 
punishment before a legal tribunal ; — v. i. To caiTy 
on a legal prosecution : — imp. & pp. prosecuted ; ppr. 
prosecuting. 

mseoution, ( pros - - ku ' shun ) n. Act or process of 
endeavouring to gain or accouiplish sometliiug ; — ^the 
institution and carrying on of a suit in a court of law 
in matters civil or criminal. 

Prosecutor, (pros'e-kut^or ) w. One who pursues or 
carries on any purpose, plan, or business ; — one w1k> 
exhibits a criminal charge against an ofleiider, and 
carries on the suit before a criminal court. 

Prosecutrix, (pros'e-kut-riks) n. A female prosecutor. 
Proselyte, (pros'e-lit) n. [L. proML))tii», G. proRff uloH, 
a new comer.] A convei-t to some religion or religious 
sect, or to some particular oj)inion, system, or party. 
Proselyte, (in-oa'e-lit) ik t. To convert to some religion, 
opinion, or system :—imp, & pj>. proselyted ; 
wosely^g. Imaking of convei-ts. 

pTOselykism, (pros'G-lIt-izm) n. Act of proselyting ; the 


Proselytize, (iiros'e-lit-iz) v. i. To make converts or 
proselytes. for s]jeaker. 

Proaer, (pr6z'§r) ii. A writer of prose ; — a tedious writer 

Prosily, (proz'e-le) adv. In a prosy manner ; tediously. 

ProsinesB, (proz'e-iies) n. The quality or state of being 
prosy. 

Prosing, (proz'ing) n. Dull and tedious minuteness in 
speech or writing ; wearisome talk. [prosodist. 

Prosodian, (pro-sd'de-aii) n. One skilled iiii)rosody; a 

Prosodical, (prd-sod'ik-id) a. [L. prosodiaciiSf G. pro- 
sddikos.] Pertaining to pi’osody; according to the rules 
of prosotly : — also prosodial. [sody. 

Prosodist, (pros'o-dist) n. One who understands i)ro- 

Prosody, (pros' 6 -de) n. [L., G. pro^odia, an accom- 
panying song, accent.] That pai-t of grammar whicli 
treats of the quantity of syllables, of accent, and of 
the laws of versification. 

Prosopopoeia, (pros-dqid-pe'ya) n. [L., G. prosopon, a 
face, a pei-son, and poicin, to make.] A figure of speech 
by which inanimate things are rei)resented as persons, 
or a deceased or absent person is introduced or ad- 
dressed as alive, present, and speaking ; rhetorical 
personification. 

Prospect, (pros'pekt) n. [L, pro.^ pectus, from p>f'ospicerc, 
prospectum, to look forward, ] That wh ich is embraced 
by the eye in vision ; view ; — especially, a picturesque 
or widely extended view ; a laudscajie ; — a iiosition 
W'hich affords a fine view ; a lookout ; — position of the 
front of a building; — a view into fnturityj anticii)ation 
of things to come ; — regard to something future ; rea- 
sonable hope ; exi^ectation; show or pi oinise of future 
good. 

Prospect, (pros'pekt) v. t. To look out towards; to look 
forward ; — to make a search ; to seek : — imp. pp. 
prospected; ppr. prospecting, 

Imspeotion, (pro-spek'shun) n. The act of looking for- 
ward, or of providing for future wants. 

Prospective, (pro-spekt'iv) «. I^ooking forward in 
time ; acting with foresight ; — respecting or relating 
to the future; viewing at a distance ;— affording an 
extensive vieM*. [the future. 

Prospectively, (prd-spekt'iv-le) adv. With reference to 

Prospectus, ( pr6 - spekt ' us ) n, [L., a prospect, sight, 
view.] Plan of a literary work, containing the general 
Object or design, terms of publication, &c., and some- 
times a specimen sheet ; — the outline or plan of any 
public \indertakiiig submitted for general considera- 
tion;— syllabus of lectures, classes, &c., in a mechanics 
or other literary or scientific institute programme. 
(pros'pQr) v, U [L. proiptrar^i ffom oy 


pro9p€rus.^ To favour; to render successfhUr-v. ». To 
be successful ; to make gain ; fiourish ; thrive ‘.—imp. 
& pp. prospered ; ppft\ prospering. 

Prospenty, (pros-pgr'e-te) ?i. Advance or gain in any 
thing good or desirable ; successful progress in any 
business or enterpriso ; success ; good fortune. 
FroaperouB, (proa'mr-us) a, [L. prosp^m^, from pro, 
according to, and sperare, to hope.] Thriving ; sno- 
cessful ; making Incretise or gain ; advancing in the 
pursuit and attainment of what is good or desirable ; 
especially, successful in business or trade; well to do 
in the world ; — favourable ; propitious ; auspicious. 
Prosperously, ( pros'per-ns-le) adv. With gain or in- 
crease; successfully; fortunately. Iprosperoua. 

Prosperousness, (pros'x^er-us-nes) n. State of being 
Prostate, (pros'tiifc) n. [G. prostemi, to stand before.] 
A gland so called opening into the urethra in males. 
Prosternation, (pros-ter-na'shuii) n. (L. prostemare, to 
throw down, to lay flat.] State of being cast down; 
dejection ; depression. 

■ Prostitute, (]n-os'to-tut) v. t. [L. pro, before, forth, and 
staiuere, to put, place.] To offer, as a woman, to a 
lewd use ; — ^lienee, to devote to base or unworthy pur- 
poses : — iuip. ife py>. prostituted ; ppr. prostituting. 
Prostitute, (pros'te-tut) «. Openly devoted to lewd- 
i»ess ; devoted to base or infamous purposes. 

Prostitute, (inos'te-tut) n. A woman given to indisoii- 
minatu lewdness; a strumpet; — hence, a base hireling. 
Prostitution, ( pros-te-tu'shun ) n. Act or practice' of 
prostituting; common lowdncss of a female ; — hence, 
the act of setting one’s self to sale, or of devoting to 
infjimous purposes what is in one’s power, as the pros- 
titution of talent, the j>rm, Am. 

Prostrate, (pros'trut) a Lying at length, or with tlio 
body stretched out ; — occupying a humble, lowly, or 
suppliant xiosition. 

Prostrate, (pros'trat) v. t. [L. pro, before, forward, and 
stemiere, to stretch out, to throw down.] To lay flat; 
to throw down ; — hence, to overthrow ; to demolish ; 
to ruin; — to cause to sink totally; to reduce, as physical 
strength; — ^to bow in humility or adoration — used 
reflexively : — hup. & }>p. prostrated ; ppr. prostrating. 
Prostration, (pros-tra'shuii) n. Act of prostrating ; act 
of throwing or laying flat; act of bending the body or 
bowing in reverence or worsliip ; — condition of being 
prostrate ; great depression ; — dejection, as of spirit ; — 
exhausted state of vital or bodily energies. 

Prostyle, (pro'stil) n. [G. pro, before, and stulos, pillar, 
column.] A portico in Avhich the columns stand in 
advance of the building to whioli they belong. 

Px-osy, (proz'e) «. Like prose ; — dull aixd tedious in dis- 
course or writing. 

Prosyllogism, (pro-airio-jizm) n. A syllo^am of which 
the conclusion forms the mxgor or minor term of 
another syllogism. 

Protasis, (prot'a-sis) n. [G. from proteinein, to sti'eteh 
before, forward.] A proposition ; a maxim ; the preli- 
minaiy part of a i-egulor sentence; — the axxtecedestt 
term of a proposition. [previous. 

Protatio, (pro-tat'ik) a. Being placed in the limning; 
Protean, (pro'to-aii) a. Pertaining to Proteus, a sea- 
god who had the faculty of assuming different shapes; 
hence, readily changing the form or appearance; 

i versatile. 

Protect, (pr5-tekt') r. t. [L. proUctus, from W'o, before, 
and tegere, to cover.] To cover or sldeld from danger 
orinjxiry; defend; guard; preserve; save; shelter;— 
imp. & pp. protected; ppr. protecting. 

Protection, (pro -tek^ shun) n. Act of protecting; de- 
fence ; preservation from loss, injury, or annoyance ; 
— state of being protected ; — preservation ; guard‘d 
shelter ; — that which protects or preserves from in* . 
jury; — a writing that protects; safe-conduct; pa»s^ 
port — exemption frtun airest for debt, &a, conceded 
to foi'oign nuilxassadors, members of parliament, Awv; 
— f;xemptiou fi'om c^T^st or legal forooess granted tq 




wittMBBes in oertnin oases where their evidence iniight 
eliminate themselves :-4ii political eeono^ny, an aHi- 
0Cii^ advantage conceded to articles of home produce 
manufacture by prohibition of, or excessive duties 
levied on, articles of foreign produce or manufectura 

Vmtectionist, (pro-tek'shun-ist) n. One who seeks to 
encourage any branch of home industry by legal 
enactments in its favour, or by prohibitory duties on 
foreign industry ; — on advocate of the corn^laws— 
opposed to ft’ee-trader. [sheltering ; defeimiva 

I^teotive, (pro-tekt'iv) a. Affording protection ; 

Protector, (prd«tekt'or) n. One who defends or shields 
from injury, evil, or ojipression ; — guoixlian ; pre- 
server : defender. 

Protootorato, (pro-tekt'oi‘-at) 71. Government by a 
protector the authority assumed by a superior 
power over an inferior or a dependent one. 

Krotootorship, (prd-tekt'or-ship) n. The office of a pro- 
tector or regent. 

Protootreas, (prd-tekt^res) n. A woman Mho pro- 
tects. 

Protege, (pro-til-zhii') n. [P. jip. of protSf/a\] Ono 
under the care and protection of another. 

Protegee, (pro-ta-zha') 71. [F.j A M omau or girl under 
the protection of another. 

Protoles, (pro'to-Iez) ?i. A genus of carnivorous mam- 
mals found in South Africa, 
and intermediate between 
the Iiyeuiis and the civets — 
it is nearly the size of a full- 
grown fox. 

^otond, (pro-tendO r. t. [L. * 
protenderc.] To hold out;^ 
to stretch forth : — iiup. & 

^}. protended; ppr. protend- 

Protost, (pro-test') v. i. [L. 
p 7 ‘o, before, and testari, to Proteles. 

testify. ] To affirm in a public or formal manner ; — 
to make a sulenui declaration (usually a written one) 
expressive of opposition ; — v. t. To prove ; to show ; 
— ^to call, as a witness ; to bring in for proof or confir- 
mation ; — to note or mark a bill as not paid when 
due ’.—-imp. & pp. protested ; ppi'. protesting. 

Protest, (prb'test) 71. A solemn declaration of opinion, 
commonly against some act ; especially, a declaiution 
in MTitiug of dissent from tlie proceetliugs of a legis- 
lative body dissent of the minority from the i>ro- 
oeedings of the majority a declaration in writing, 
made by a notary public on Ijchalf of the holder 
of a bill or note, protesting against all paities liable 
for any loss or th^age by the nun-acceptance or non- 
payment of the bill, or by the nou-|)ayment of tiie 
note. 

Protostaiit, (prot'est-ant) a. Making a protest per- 
taining to the faith and practice of those who pro- 
test against the church of Home. 

Protoi^t, (prot'est-ant) n. One who protests against 
the doctrines and pi-actices of the Homan Catholic 
Church. [religion. 

Protestantiam, (prot'est-ant-izm) n. The Protestant 

ProtMtation, (prot-est-fi'shun) 7). Act of making a pro- 
test or public avowal ; a solemn declaration, especially 
of dissent. [a protest. 

PlOtester, (prO-test'gr) n. One who protests or makes 

Prothonotai^, (pro-tlion'o-tar-e) n. (G. prdios, fii-st, 
and L. notari^AS, a short-hand writer, scribe, notary.] 
A ^lief notary or clerk a register or chief clerk of 
a court, in particular States;— one of twelve peiMous 
OMOstituting a college, who receive the last wills of 
oanUoalB, dm. 

Protoeol, <prd'td-kol) n. {L. protocollwm, G, prOtokol- 
ten.) In diplomacy, the original copy of any writing, 
as of a desj^teh or treaty rough draught of an in- : 
stmment or iransaction, 

prsto^niartgrry (prd'td-m&r-tgr) n. [G. prdtos, first, I 


and martur, martyr.) The first martyr^ Stephen;— 
the first who suffers or is sacrificed in any cause. 

Protore, (prd'td-tip) n. [L. prototypus, G. prOtos, 
first, and tupos, type, model.] An original or model 
after which any thing is copied ; pattern ; exemplar ; 
archetype. 

Protosoan, (prd-to-zd'au) n. [G. protos, first, and zoon, 
an animal.] An animal of the lowest class, dis- 
tinguishod by its simplicity of structure — the proto- 
zoans ijjclude the 8 ix>iigoB and many of the so-called 
animalcules. 

Protozoic, (pro-tu-zo'ik) «. Of or pertaining to the 
protozoans. Protozoic system., the strata or system of 
rocks in w hich organic remains are first found, or in 
wliich the earlier and lowest forms of life ai*e found, 
as ])roU>phytes, protozoans, radiates, and imperfect 
molluscs. 

Protract, (pr 6 -ti*akt') v.t. [L. protrahere, protractum, 
from pro, forwai-d, and trahere, to draw'.] To draw 
out or lengthen in time ; to continue ; — to put off to 
a distant time ; — delay ; defer ; I'etard ; — to lay down 
with scale and protractor: — imp. & pp. protxaoted; 
ppr. protracting. [lengthens in time. 

Protraoter, (pro-trakt'er) v. One who protracts oi‘ 

Protraction, (pro-trak'shnn) 11. Act of drawing out or 
continuing in time ; extension ; prolongation ; — act 
of plotting or laying dowji on paper the dimensions 
of any thing, tm a field ; — tlmt which is protracted or 
plotted on ])aper. 

Protraotive, (pi o-trakt'iv) a. Drawing out or lengfclien- 
ing in time ; prolonging ; continuing ; delaying. 

Protractor, (prO-trakt'ur) 7 t. One who ]>rotracts; — a 
mathematical instrument for lay- • 
ing down and measuring angles 
on paper ; — an instrument used ^ 
in extracting foi-eign or offensive 

matter from a wound ; — in an- f y j| 

atomy, a muscle which draws * "" ■ ^ 

forward or extends a imrt. Protractor. 

Protrude, (pro-trood') v. t. [L, protrudere, from pro, 
fonvard, forth, and trudere, to thrust.] To thrust 
out, as through a narrow orifice or from confine 
ment ; — r. i. To shoot forward ; to be thrust forward : 
— imp. & pp. protruded ; ppr. protruding. 

Protrusion, (pro-troozhun) 'n. Act of thrusting for- 
ward or beyond the usual limit ; — state of being pro- 
tnided. [forward. 

Protrusive, (pro-troo'siv) a. Thrusting or imi)elling 

Protuberance, (prd-tfib'er-ans) 71. Any thing sweiled 
or pushed l>eyoi)d the surrounding or adjacent sur- 
fiice ; a projection ; a i)rominence ; a hunch or knob ; 
a tumour. 

Protuberant, (pro-tnh'§r-ant) a. Pi-ominent beyond 
the surrounding surface; swelling; sticking or bulging 
out. [ant manner ; pi'omineutly. 

Protuberantly, (pro-tub'er-ant-lo) adv. In a protuber- 

Protuberate, (pro-tub'er-iit) v. i. [L. ) 7 rotubmire, 
from pro, forward, forth, and tuber, a hump, swell- 
ing, protuberance.] I’o swell or be pi-ominent beyond 
the adjacent saiface ; to bulge out. 

ProtuberouB, (iirO-tub'er-us) a. (Swelling or bulging 
out ; protuberant. 

Proud, (proud) a. [A.-S. piUt, Icel. p 7 ’Mr, D. 
prentsch.] Feeling or showing inordinate sell-esteem; 
having a high or unreasonable conceit of one’s peiwon, 
mind, attainments, i>osition, connections, dec.; elated; 
— arrogant ; haughty ; — daiing ; presumptuous 
grand ; splendid ; — showy ; ostentatioUB ; — excited 
by the animal appetite; salacious, as a bitch or 
other female animal in heat growing excessively 
from laxity of the vessels ; fungous, as proud 
flesh. 

Proudly, (proudle) adv. With an inordinate self- 
esteem ; with a lofty air or mien ; haughtily ; osten- 
tatiously. , 

Provable, (prddya-bl) a. Capable of being prove<l. 



ProvftUyt (prd6Va-ble) adv. In a manner capable of 


proof; demonetrably. 

(prOoT) V. t [A.-S. profimh J** epreuver, 
from li. prohare, to try, prore, from prohue, good, 
proper.] To ^ or ascertain by an experiment or 
by a tMt or standard ; to teat the gennineneaa or 
ralidity of;--to evince, eatablirii, or ascertain as 
troth, reality, or fact, by argument, testimony, or 
other evidence ; to confirm ; — to deduce from pro- 
positions known or admitted ; to demonstrate to 
make trial of ; to experience ; to endure ; — ^in arith- 
nutic, to show the correctness of a result by another 
process r. t. To make trial ; — to be found by 
experience or trial ; — to be ascertained by the event 
subsequent ; to make certain ; to show ; to evince;— 
imp. & pp. proved, proven ; ppr» proving. 

Provender, (prov'en-der) u. [F. provtnde, provisions, 
provender, from L. pj'ovidere.] Dry food for beasts, 
as com, hay, and oats ; also, a mixtui-e of meal and cut 
straw or hay; — provisions; meat; food; victuals. 

Prover, (proOv'gr) n. One who or that which proves. 

Proverb, (prov'erb) n. [Ij. proverhium, from pj-o, be- 
fore, for, and verb am, a word.] An old and common 
saying; eepecially, a sentence briefly and forcibly 
expressing some practical trutli ;— a striking or para- 
doxical assertion ; an enigma;— a by -word; an expres- 
sion of contempt. [Testament. 

Proverbs, (prov'grbs) n. A canonical book of the Old 

Proverbial, (pr6-v§rVe-al) a. Mentioned or comprised 
in a proverb ; hence, universally acknowledged or 
spoken of ; — cuiTont ; general ; common ; — resembling 
or suitable to a proverb. [phrase. 

Proverbialism, ( pro- verb ' e-al-izm ) n. A proverbial 

Proverbialist, (prd-vgfb'e-al-ist) n. One who speaks 
proverbs. [commonly ; univei'sally. 

Proverbially, (pr5-v5rb'o-aMe)rtdr. In a proverb; hence. 

Provide, (pr6-vid')v. t. [L. providnr., from pro, before, 
and videre, to see.] To look out for in advance; to 
get, collect, or make ready for future use ; to prepare ; 
— furnish ; to supply ; — v. i. To procure suppues or 
means of defence ; — hence, to furnish ; to afford ; — to 
stipulate previously ; — imp, & 'pp. provided ; 
providing. 

Provided, (pro-vid'ed) conj. On condition ; by stipula- 
tion ; with the understanding ; if— followed by that. 

Providence, (prov'e-dens) ii. Act of i)roviding or pre- 
})aring for future use or application ;— foresight ; fore- 
cast; timely care; — pnmence in expenditure; wise 
economy ; fnigality ; — especially, the care which God 
exercises over all his w'orks ; divine su})erintendence ; 
ordering of events; supplying the wants of till living 
creatures, «ko. ;— hence, God himself as the giver of all 
good and sovereign disposer of all events ; — colloqui- 
ally, any event or incident in the lives of individujils 
or communities regarded as a 8i)ev;ial iuterpusitiou of 
God in their behalf. 

Provident, ^rov'e-dent) a. [L. providens, ppr. of pro- 
videre.'i Foi-eseeing wants and making provision to 
supply them; forecasting; cautious; careful; prudent; 
frugal ; economical. 

Providential, (prov-e-den'sho-al) a. Effected by the pro- 
vidence of Gw; referable to divine agency or superin- 
tendence; — caring for, watchful over, and supplying 
the wants of, as goodness. 

Providentially, (prov-e-den'she-al-le) adv. In a provi- 
dential manner. 

Providently, (prav'e-dent-Ie) adv. In a provident man- 
ner ; with prudent foresight. 

Provider, (pr6-vid'er) n. One who provides or funiishea. 

Province, Q^rov'ins) n. [L. proviuda, from pro, before, 
for, and vincere, to conquer.) A country or region 
dej^ndent on a distant authority ; a portion of an 
empire or state remote from the capital hence, a 
region of country ; a tract ; a large extent ;— a region 
which comes under the supervision or direction of any 
apeoial peiaou division in any department of know- 


ledM or «peoalation ; — c 
bu^eM, duty, or calling. 


lolation;— one’s proper or appropriate 


Provincial* ( prd-viu'she-al ) a. Pertaining to a pro- 
vince ;—«ppendant to the principal kingdom or state; 
—exhibiting the ways or manners of a province; coun- 
trified ; rude ; unpolished ;— pertaining to the juris- 
diction of an ai’chibishop ; not general or ecumenical, 
as a synod. [ptovinoe. 

Provincial, (prS-vin'she-al) n. A person belonging to a 
Provincialism, (pr6-vin'she-al-izm) n. A peculiar word 
or manner of speaking in a province or district remote 
from the principal country or from the metropolis. 
Provinoialist, (pr5-via^she-al-ist) n. One who lives in a 
province. 

Provincially, (pro-vin'she-al-le) adv. In a provincial 
manner ; according to the customs of a province. 
Provision, (pro- vizh'un) a. [L. provieio.] Act of pro- 
viding or making previous preparation that which 
is provided or prepared ; measures taken beforehand 
for attack or defence ; — siroply provided ; stores ; 
stock; — especially, -victaalB; food; provender for man 
and beast ; — a condition ; a previous agreement ; a 
jiroviso ; a temporary arrangement ; — pi. The articles 
contained in a legal contract, or the bequests in a 
willj Ac. 

Provision, (pro-vizh'un) v. t. To supply with victuals 
or food A pp. provisioned ; ppr. provisioning. 

Provisional, ^pro-vizh'un-al) o. Provided for present 
need or for tlie occasion ; temporary. 

Provisionally, (pro-vizh'un-al-le) adv. By way of pro- 
vision; temporarily. 

Proviso, (pro-vi'zo) n. [L., it being provided, ablative 
of prmisus, pp, of providere.] A cuiuUtioiial stipula- 
tion that afiects an agreement, contract, law, grant, 
or the like ; a special enactment in a statute or legis- 
lative act. 

; Proviso^, ( pro-viz'or-e ) a. Containing a })rovlso or 
condition; conditional; — making temporary provision; 

! temporary. 

i Provocation, (prov-S-ka'shun) w. [L. provocatio.] Act 
of provoking ;— that which provokes or excites anger ; 
aniioyanco; grievance; insult; injury. 

Provocative, (pro-vok'a-tiv) a. Korving or tending to 
provoke, excite, or stimulate. 

Provocative, (pr5-vdk'a-tiv) n. Any thing that tends to 
provoke, excite, or stimulate ; a stimulant. 

Provoke, (pro-v6k') v. t. [F. provoquer, from L. pro, 
forth, and vocare, to call.) To call forth ; to excite or 
stimulate to action ; — especially, to arouse to anger or 
}iassion ; to incense; to offend; — to induce by motives; 
to influence ; — to challenge ; irritate ; exasperate : — 
imp. & pp, provoked ; ppr. invoking. 

Provoker, (pr6-v6k'gr) u. On© who, or that which, 
stimulates, or excites. 

Provokm^ly, (pr6-vdk'iiig-le) adv. In such a manner 
as to excite anger. 

Provost, (prov'ost) u. [A.-S. pnlfosl, profaet, P. prevot, 
prevoht, from L. proBposiius, placed over,} A person 
who is appointed to superintend or preside over some- ' 
thing ; the chief magistrate of a city or town ; thd 
head of a college. 

Provostship, (prov'dst-ship) n. Tlie office of a provost. 
Prow, (prow) n. [F. proue, L. prora, G. jprdm.] The 
fore i>^ of a ship. 

Prowess, (prow'es) a. [F. prouesse.'\ Distinguished 
bravery ; valoui* ; esincially, milit^ bravery ; gal- 
lantry. 

Prowl, (prowl) v. t. [O. Eng. proUe, from T, proieler, 
from p)'oie, prey, and aller, to go.] To rove over, 
through, or about i. To rove or wander, espeoi- ^ 
ally for prey hence, to prey ; to plunder :—imp. A ' 
pp. prowled ; ppr. prowling. [for pray. 

Imwler, (prowi'gr) «. One that prowls or roves about 
Prowlingly , (prowTing-le) adv. In a prowling mannei' ; 
with search for prey. 

I Proxbnato* (prolb'e-m&t) a. [L. proximaiue, pp* 


. proxinustn, to draw or come near.} Next; lzmue< dlaoorerthat which is hidden or inaooeBBible;—v. e. To 
^te^ preceding or ibtUowing ; nearest ; closest ; im> ^ raise or attempt to raise with a lever ; to prise 
mec^te. pried; ppr. psying. 

Pipo x i ma te l y, (proksVm&t-le) adv. In a proxiinate pon- Pry. (pri) n. (A oorrap^n of^'ss.] A lever, 
tion or manner ; immediately; without intervention. Piyingly, (pri^ing-le) adv. With minute inspection ; 
Pmxiinify, (pioks-imVte) n. State of being next in with eager and impertinent curiosity. 

^ time, place, causation, or influence, dec. Psalm, (sam) n. [L. paalmiUt pmlma. G. ptalmoB. from 


act for another ; — • a writing by which one person broke of the Bible, or a modem vei^oation of such 
anthorhws another to vote in his place. a hymn. 

Proxyship, (proks'e-ehip) ». The office or agency of a Psalmist, (sam'ist, sal'mist) w. A writer of sacred songs 
JptttW. —a title particularly applied to David. 

Brude, (prodd) n. [P. prude, prudish, modest.] A Psalmodioal, (sal-mod'ik^al) a. Relating to psalmody. 


Krude, (prodd) n. [P. prude, prudish, modest.] A Psalmodioal, (sal-mod'ik^al) a. Relating to psalmody. 
w<MDaan of afiected or over-sensitive modesty or reserve. Psalmodist, (sdm'od-ist, sarmod-ist) w. One who 
Prudence, (prod'dens) n. State of being prudent ; wis- sacred songs. 

dom applied to practice ; judiciousness ; discretion ; Psalmody, (sam'od-e, sal'mod-e) n. [G. pmlmos, psalm, 
»ution ; circumspection ; judgment. and ode, a song, an ode.] Act, practice, or art of sing- 

Plnident, (prdo'dent) a. fL. jn'v.dens, contrgeted from ing psalms or sacred songs psalms considered cm- 
providvM.} Sagacious in adapting means to ends; lectively. 


practically wise ; careftil ; — dictated or directed by Psalter, (sawrtgr) n. The Book of Psalms ; eepecially, 
pradence ; — frugal ; economical ; cautious ; dreum- the Book of Psalms as printed in the Book of Common 
^speot ; considerate ; discreet ; judicious. Prayer. 

Pmdentia^ (pro6-den'she-al) a. Proceeding firom pru- Psaltery, (sawrter-e) n. [L. psalterium.] A stringed 


dence ; dictated or prescribed by prudence 


ing prudence 


instrument of music used by the Hebrews. 


[with prudence ; prudently. Pseudo-apostle, (su'do-a-pos-l) w. A false apostle ; one 


the u/P£g^jjgt>^she-al- le)^ In conformity | who :^sely pretends to 1^ an apostle, 

it is nearly the size of a full- s^^i|||||||[|||||iaj£i^nner; Pseudonym, (su'do-uim) n. [G. pseudet, fldse, and 
nwo'deut'le'i I iiJ ^onwm, ononia, name.] A fictitious name assumed for 

s!JS^Xi-6.'>d'et-e)n. Quality of rtate of being prud- «•“”«) Beamg » &]» or 


[to philosophy. 


oat off, M the Ptluiw, (ehaw) P*?** > .P®®** *T*? 

— rfrMu or trim, aa a bird its feathers , . . expreeoive of contempt, diedMn, or dislika 


toS.rtoprink"-::iV?. * W- a outan«m. 


Adiiedptam; eometimee, ir»yfho(^y, the dangh^rf 

also, a fresh plum. i i+A Sol and Constancy, married to Cwid ; — a small aateroid 

Prunella, (prd6-neiaa) n. [Probabl Sl?l>b?SST4. and 


Pnmer,*(pr66n'6r) n. One who prunes or removes 

l^^«ott^(prd6n-if§r-us) a. [L. prunum, a plum, 
and/erre, to bear.] Bearing plums. 

Pruning, (priWn'ing) »• prunes 


Boul, mind.] Of or pertaming w xne uuut«*i 

the subject. • mind. 


pr^ id cutting off branches of tr^, (si-koro-je) w. [G. pmcke, the soul, mind, 

m plant, and ahrube by lopping »aparf“®"‘ P®^ • ^^^^^ecourae-l ' A treatise on Urn human sold : 


mhig plant, and ahrube by lopping Bupemuo... ^ ^ treatise on tho hu^ • 

-hwioB, excision of InfcriOT or mtematie or scientiflo knowledge of tbs po' 

a Uteraiy production reduction of ostimatea . re- tt^e a^“» , human soul, w fer w. t£« 


S or mientifle knowledge of ^ 

^ functions of the human soul, w fer 

lSS^“^^“An itching detire or. ppe- kn^by conscioutiie..; mental phdo«phy. mtia- 
jate fOTimy adng;-^^>d««?- (tir'me.gaji) n. FGael. ia^hm, Ir. tar- 

iSd ’• ^SSr^tamcnacA] ' A bird of the gioiue fto 
to itch.1 Uneasy with desire , itching , hence, lustful , , . xv_ feathered to the toes. 

^S&terOO-rU'in.u.Xa who 


^annigan, (tarime-gan) w. [Gael, iarmachai^ 

tamonocA] A bird the giouti. ftamly 


CiBOna, (proo-nj m-mi m .ouu..ig ~ seographer and astronomer wno suppows. »•- 

«, (pr«-ri'g6) n. [L. from ^ Mt^nt ^^P^ uniTMC, with 

Si- £w»c of tho tion, of winch itchmg » the ”,jXs terolylng around it ^ , 


of a bwatiM deep blue, much as a p^at. pubertag, from 

^£t (ipatiiW)». Anativeormhamtrnrtof t^W ^ 


y!?Si Addl hydrocyanic acid, formerly w called 
^iilned firom Prassian Wue-it is a virulent 

f i. [Perluips contracted firom ptfMye, to e^ 
’&^&Wb.rW inspect closely ; to attempt to 


p«6«s, adult.] The age at wmon 

ir girlhood ends and paM mto 

boSi ; adolssoence-mwl^ by developm^^ 

fonertions and to toe 

limbs and contour ^the body, «jd a»^. 

tone of the vo^. The ^ at 

and the time during which It lasts vary ttcoow*«g 


FtTBIftClBirClE fl 


diiimte, manner of living, IndiTidoal constitution, Ac. 
—by law it is fiaced at fourteen. 

Puimenoet (j^-bes^ens) n. State Of a youth who has 
arriYed at puberty; or the state of puberty;— the soft, 
short hairs on plants. 

Pubescent, (nu-bes'ent) a. [L. pubescensi ppr. of puben- 
eere, to reach the age of puberty. ] Arritifig at puberty; j 
— covered with down or soft ,hairs> as uie leaves of 
plants. 

Public, (puVlik) a. [L. publieus, from populus, people.] 
Pertaining to the people ; — relating to a nation, state, 
or community hence, open to the knowledge of all; 
— current; widely spread, as a report; — notorious; 
in&mous ; — ^regarding the good of many ; not private 
or selfish; general, as spirit; — open for general use; 
accessible to all, as a highway open for general enter- 
tainment, as a house. | 

Publio, (publik) n. The general body of mankind, or i 
of a state, or community ; the people indefinitely a | 
public house ; a dram shop. 

PubUean, (pub'lik-an) n. [L. publicanus.] In ancient 
Borne, a farmer of the taxes a collector of tribute ; 
— ^the keeper of an inn or public house ; a licensed 
dealer in wine, spirits, and beer. 

Publication, (pub-lik-a'shun) n. [L. publieatio.1 Act 
of publishing or making known ; — promulgation ; 
divu^ution ; — act of offering a book or writing to the 
public by sale or by gratuitous distribution ; — any 
pamphlet or book offered for sale or to public notice, 

Publio-houae, (publik-houa) n. An inn or house of 
entertainment a dram shop. 

Publicity, (pub-lis'e-te) n. State of being public or open 
to the knowledge of a community ; notoriety. 

Publidy, (pub'lik-le) adv. Without concealment; 
openly ; avowedly ; — ^in the name of the community. 

Publio-tpirited, ([jjub-lik-spir'it-ed) a. Having or exer- 
cising a disposition to advance the interests of the 
community: disposed to make sacrifices for the public 
good ; — done or suffered for the public good. 

Public, (pub'lish) v. t. [L. publicare.] To make pub- 
lic : to divulge, as a private transaction ; to promul- 
gate or proclaim, as a law or edict ; — to make known 
by posting or by reading in a church, as bauns of mar- 
riage; — to put forth, as a book or other literary 
work to utter or put into cii'culation : — inij). A pp. 
published; ppr. publishing. 

Publisher, (pub'lish-er) n. One who publishes or 
makes known ; — one who puts forth, or prints and 
offers a book, pamphlet, or the like, for sale. j 

Puce, (pus) a, (F. puce, a flea, from L. pulex.] Of a 
dark brown or brownish-purple colour. 

Puck, (puk) n. [Soot.] A little fairy ; elf; sprite; 
brownie. 

Pucker, (puk'§r) v. t. [Eng. poke, a pocket, small bag.] 
To gather into small folds or wrinkles ; to corrugate : 
--4mp. <fc pp. puckered ; ppr. puckering. 

Puokw, (puk'gr) n. A fold or wrinkle, or a colletion 
of folds ; — a state of perplexity ; confusion ; bother. 

Pudder, (pud'sr) n. [P. poudre, dust.] A tumult ; a 
confused noise ; a bustle. 

Pudder, (pud^gr) v, t. To perplex ; to confuse r. i. To 
make a stir, fuss, or bustle. 

Pudding, (pdod'ing) n. [F. boudin, L. botellus, a 
sausage, W. potte7i.} A kind of ioM soft or mode- 
rately hard, variously made, but often a compound of 
flouv with milk and eggs; — any thing resembling 
pudding ; an intestine or gut ; — also, an intestine 
stuffed with meal, suet, and other ingredients col- 
loouially, food; victuals. 

PuMlng^stone, (p66d'ing-st5n) n. A coarse rock com- 
posed of silioious or other pebbles united by a cement ; 
conglomerate. 

Pudding-time, (pd6d'ing-t!m)n. Dinner time— -pudding 
formeny being the first ^sh; — hence, exact time; 
ntekoftime. 

Puddle, (pud'l) n. [Ger. pudel.] A small quantity of 


n muxiit 


! dirty standing water ; —a mixture of day and aan4 
worked t(^ther until it is impervious to water. 

Puddle, (pudT) v.t. To make foul or muddy; — td 
make thick or dose with clay, sand, and water, so as 
to render impervious to water to subject to the pro^ 
cess of puddling, as iron imp. A pp. puddled; ppt* 

^ puddling. 

ruddier, (pud'lgr) n. A workman who stirs or turns 
the pieces Of cast iron in the Ihrnace in the process of 
puddling. 

Puddling, (pudling) n. Act of working together moist 
clay, earth, and sand, so as to form a compound impet- 
Yious to water ; also* act of rendering water-tight by 
means of such compound, as the bed or embankments 
of a canal, dock, Ac . process by Whidi cast iron is 
! decarbonized and converted into malleable or ivrought 
; iron. [foul ; dirty. 

I Puddly, (pudle) a. Consisting of puddles ; muddy ; 

Puddock, (pud'ok) n. A small inclosed field or park 
in grass ; usually paddock ; also purrock ; — a toad. 
[Scot.] [facedness. 

Pudency, (pu'den-se) n. [L. puden*.] Modesty; shame- 

Pudenda, ftu-den'da) n. pi. The parts of generation. 

Pudioity, (pu-dis'e-te) n. [L. pudkitiat from pv4ere, 
to be ashamed.] Modesty; chastity. 

Puerile, (pu'er-il) a. [1;. puerillitt, from p«<r, a child, 
a boy.] Boyish ; childish ; youthful ; juvenile ; silly. 

Puerility, (pu-er-il'e-te) n. Childislmess ; manners or 
actions of a boy that which is trifling or siUy in 
thought, s])eoch, or conduct; an expression which is 
flat, insipid, or childish. 

Puerperal, (pu-gi-'pgr-jil) a. [L. pwerpem, a lying-in 
woman, from puer, child, and parerCf to bear.] Per- 
taining to childbirth. 

Puff, (puf) w. [Ger. puff, D. po/.] A sudden and single 
emission of breath from the mouth ; hence, any sud- 
den or short blast of wind ; a whiff a dry, fungous 
ball containing dust a certain kind of light pastrv ; 
— substance of loose texture for sprinkling powder 
on the hair or skin hence, an exaggerated expres- 
sion of praise, ei^cially in a public journal. 

Puff, (puf) V. i. To blow with short and sudden whiffs ; 
— to blow, as an expression of scorn or contempt ; — to 
breathe with vehemence ; — to swell with air ; — to 
breathe in a swelling or pompous manner ; hence, to 
assume importance; — v. t. To drive with a puff ;— to 
drive away in scorn or contempt to dilate with air ; 
to blow up; — to inflate with pride, flattery, or self- 
esteem, or the like ; — to praise with exaggeration : — 

1 hnp. A pp. puffed ; ppr. pufilng. 

Puff-adder, (puf 'ad-dgr) n. A species of viper. 

Puff-ball, (puf bawl) n. A fungus or mushroom frill of 
dust. [with noisy commendation. 

Puffer, (puf 'er) n. One who puffs ; one who praises 

Puffery, (pufgr-e) n. System of puffing. 

PuiRn, (puf 'ill) n. [F. puffin, W. pirffi^igen.'i A marine 
diving bird allied to the auk, and 
having a short, thick beak like that 
of the parrot ; — also, a variety of the 
genus Jrrece Warier, noted by the down- 
i ward curvation of the lower man- 
i dible; petrel. 

Puffineaa, (puf e-nes) n. The state or 
quality of being puffy. 

Puffing, (puf ing) 71. Vehement breath- 
ing ; exaggerate praise. 

(pufing-le) adv. In k puff- 
ing manner ; with vehement breath- Puffin, 
ing or shortness of breath ; — ^with exaggerated praise. 

Puffy, ( puf o) a. Swelled with air or any soft matter ; 
— inflated; bombastic. 

Pity, (pug) n. [Ir. heag, small, little.) A monkey ;— a 
kind of small dog. , , . 

Pugh, (p6d) interj. Pshaw t pish 1— a word used in 
contempt or disdain. . ; j 

PugiUaiii» (pfi'Jtt-i«n) ». £L. pugil, a boxer. alUed tdf 



wrstttif « 

the fist.] The paciotioe of boxing or tilting 
with the fist. [a boxer. 

X^ngiliet, (pti'Jil-ut) n. One who lights with his fists : 

IhigiUstiCf (pii-Jil-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to boxing or 
fi^tiiw wi^ the fist. [mixing clay. 

Pttg-mul, (pug'mil) n. A kind of mill for giiuding and 

Pugnaoious, (pug-na^she-us) a, [L. pugnaXy pugnacity 
fivm pugnarty to fight.] Disposed to fight ; quarrel- 
some. [batiTeness. 

^^upuwity, (pug-nas'e-te) n. Inclination to fight ; com- 

Pog-nose. (pug'noz) n. A short, thick nose; a snub nose. 

Poune, (pwnfi) a. [F. puim€y L. posty and F. w^, 
bom.] Younger or inferior in rank— said of the three 
inferior jud^ in the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and 
OommoB 

Piiissaaoe, (pQ'is-ans) w. Power ; strength ; might. 

Puissaatf (pu'is-ant) a. [F., L. poterny fi-ora >>o«8e, to 
be able.] Powerful; strong; mighty; forcible. 

PuMsantiy, (pu'is-ant-le) adv. Powerfully. 

Puke, (puk) V. i. [Qer. ttpwckeny to spit, II. hahy to 
empty.] To eject the contents of the stomach ; to 
vomit;— V. t. To eject from the stomach ; to vomit; 
to throw up \--4mp. & pp. puked ; j>pr. puking. 

Puke, (puk) n. A medicine which excites vomiting. 

Pulohzitud^ (pul'kre-tud) n. [L. pulchritudo, from 
pulchery b^utiful.] That quality of external appear- 
ance which pleases the eye ; comeliness ; loveliness ; — 
hence, moral beauty. 

PulSi (pul) V. i. fF. piauler, L. pipilarCy from pipire, 
to pip, chirp.] To cry like a chicken ; — to cry, as a 
oompl^ning child ; to whimper ; to whine : — imp, & 
pp. puled } ppr. puliM. 

Ptuing. (puling) n. Whining ; complaining. 

(pu'ling-le) adv, Whiningly ; whimperingly ; 
with weak and cliildish complaint. [sleigh. 

Pulkha, (pullni) n. A Laplander’s travelling sledge or 

PuUf (pddl) V. t. [A,-S. puliimiy Gael, peall.} To draw, 
or attempt to draw, toward one to draw forcibly ; to 
drag ; to haul ; — ^to draw apart ; to tear ; to rend ; — 
to gather by drawing off or out; to pluck ; — to move or 
impel, as a boat by oars ; also, to use the oar in pull- 
ing a boat — V. i. To give a pull ; to tug : — imp. & pp. 


pijjicpJBiiEic 


pulled; ppr. pulling. 

(pool) n. Act of pulling or drawing with force ; 
— a contest ; a struggle; — eflFort ; strain colloquially, 
hold over another ; upperhand in a difference, &c. 
Pullback, (pOOl’bak) u. That which keeps back, or i 
restrains from proceeding ; a drawback. 

Puller, ^ol'gr) n. One who pulls. 

Pullet, ^Ol'et) n. [F. poulet, diminutive of poxilCy a 
hen, from L. pullux, a young animal.] A young hen, 
or female of the fowl tribe. 

Pulley, (pOOVe) n. [A.-S. pnlUariy Eng. pull] A 
wheel for transmitting ptiwer i 

from, or imparting it to, the 
different parts of machinery, or /jy]||i Y 

for changing tlie direction of iiHj 

motion, by means of a belt, cord, I UmJ 

<WP tope. I i i i 

Pullulate, (pul'u-iat) r.i. [L. 
pulltLty a shoot.] To germinate ; 
to bud. ^ \ m 

Pullnlation, (pul-u-hVshun) n. Act ^ 

of budding; germination ; — first Pulley, 
shoot or growth. 

PiBlmonaary, (pul'mon-ar-e) a. [L. pnlmonarius, from 
pulim, pulmonUy a lung.] Feitaiuing to the lungs ; 
alTeetixig the lungs. [the lungs. 

Pulmonie, :(pul-mon'ik) a. Pertaining to, or affecting, 
Pnlmimie, (^ul-mon'ik) n. A metliciiie for diseases of 
the lungs one who has a lung complaint. 

Pulp, (pulp) n. (F. pulmy L. pulpa.] A soft, moist, 
slightly oohering maw of animal or vegetable matter ; 
manow;«^e soft, sooculent part of fruit the mate- 
rial of which paper is made, 6a. 

MpHf (pdfilfpft) n» pU pulpitum,] An elevated place 


in a church in which the preacher stands ; — a sort of 
movable desk formerly in use. [it «oft ; paimy. 
hilpous, (pulp^us) a. Ck>n8i8ting of pulp or resemlteg 


Jnupous, (pulp'us) a. Gonsisting of pulp or resembling 
Pulpouaness, ^ulp'us-nes) a. Quality of being pulpous; 
softness. [culent. 

^^P7t (pulp'e) a. Like pulp; soft; flesliy; 8 U 0 > 
Pulsate, (pnl'sat) v. i. [L. puUarey puUatumy to beat,, 
strike.] To beat or throb; to bmt, as the heart ; — 
imp. A pp. pulsated ; ppr. pulsating. [beaten. 

Pulsatile, (pursfi-til) a. Capable of being struck or 
Pulsation, (pul-sS.'shun) n. Act of beating or throb- 
bing, as of the heart ; — a beat or throb';— a stroke by 
which some medium is affected. 

Pulsative, (pul'sat-iv) a. Beating ; throbbing. 

Pulsatoiy, (pursa-tor-e) a. Capable of pulsating}* 
throbbing. 

Pulse, (puls) n. [L. pulsus (sc. v€narum)y from pel/«v, 
puhuviy to beat, strike.] The beating or throbbing of 
the heart or blood-vessels, especially of the arteries 
any measured or regular l^at ; oscillation ; vibration. 
Pulse, (puls) n. [L. puls, G. poltosy pottage.] Legu- 
minous plants or their seeds, as beans, petw, 60 . 
Pulseless, ( pulsles ) a. Having no pumtioii ; ceasing 
to beat ; — lienee, dead. 

Pulselessness, (puls’les-nes) n. The state of being pulse- 
less ; want of pulsation. 

Pulsion, (pul'shun) n. [L. pulsio, from pellere, pulsum, 
to beat, strike, drive.] Act of driving forward. 
Pulverizable, (pul-vgr-iz'a-bl) a. Admitting of being 
pulverized, or reduced to powder ; pulverable. 
Pulverization, (pul-vgr-iz-a^hun) n. Act of reducing to 
dust or powder. 

Pulverize, (purvgr-iz) v. t. fP. pulveriser y from L. pvU 
viSy dust, powder.] To reduce to fine ]^wder, as by 
beating, gi-inding, or the like ; — v. i. To turn to 
jiowder ; to fall to dust ; — imp. & pp. pulverized; ppr, 
pulverizing. 

Piilverulence, (pul-vgr'u-lens) n. State of being pul- 
verulent ; dustiness. 

Pulverulent, (pul-vgr'u-leut) a. [L. pulverulmiuSy from 
pulvisy pvlreriSy dust, jiowder.] Consisting of fine 
powder ; powdery ; dusty : — also pulverous. 

Puma, (piVma) 71. A carnivorous mammal of the genus 
Felis, of a brownish yellow colour without spots — 
native of tropical America. 

Pumice, (pu'niis) 7i. [L. pumex, pumicis.] A light 

porous substance of various colours, frequently ejected 
from volcanoes ; — a stone consisting of silica, ^umina, 
and soda, used in polishing various articles of manu- 
facture : — also written pumice-stoTie. 

Fumioeous, (pu-mish'e-us) a. Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or resembling pumice. 

Pump, (pump) n. [It. pompa, probably from bom&are, 
to drink.] A machine variously constructed, for rais- 
ing or transferring water or other fluids ; — a machine 
which acts by the power of suction, consisting of a 
piston wliich works air-tight in a hollow cylinder, 
alternately exhausting and filling the opposite ends 
by means of external valves — used to extract or 
exliaust tlie air, air pump ; or to empty the stomach 
of its contents, stomach pump; — or to raise water from 
a well or reservoir, common domestic pumjp;— orto 
raise the bilge water from the bold of a ship, duain 
pump;— also, a machine which acts by force or pressure 
of air or fluid, force pump — used to throw water from 
a fire engine, or to send down air, as into a diving 
bell, mine, Ac. [F. pompSy dress.] A low shoe witib a 
thin sole, formerly used in full dress and for danc- 
ing, Ac. 

Pump, (punij)) v.t. To raise with a pump, as water 
to draw out by artful interrogatories ; — ^to examine by 
artful questions for the purpose of eliciting secreto 
from ;— V. i. To work a pump ; to raise water With a 
pump imp. A pp. pumped; ppr. pttmpinr. 
Pump-brake, (pump'brak) n. The arm or nandto of a 
pump. 
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Vnmiiary (pumj/Qt) 91 . One who pumpe. 

Pnmpkisiy (puxnpicin) n. [P. pompon, from L. ptpo.'l 
A. well-known plant and its fniit. 

Pump-iooniy (pump'rodm) n. A building or public 
room at a mineral spring for the convenience of those 
who drink the waters. 

Pun, (pun) n. [Provincial Eng, pun, to pound, A.-S. 
^mnian, to bruise.] An expression in which a woitl 
is capable of different meanings ; a kind of quibble or 
equivocation ; a play upon words which resemble each 
other in sound but differ in sense. 

Pun, (pun) V. i. To use the same word at once in dif- 
ferent senses ; to quibble imp. ^ pp. punned ; ppr. 

p unning . 

Punchy 5>'insh) «. [Hind, pantsch, Skr. jmntcha.] A 
drink composed of water, sugar, lemon j nice, and spirits. 

Punchy (punsh) n. (Abbreviated from punchinello.} 
The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet-show. 

Punch, (punsh) n. [Abbreviated from puncheon.] A 
tool, used either for stamping, or for perforating holes 
in metallic-plates and other substanoes;— a blow or 
thrust. 

Punch, (punsh) v. t. [L. pungere, punotum, to prick.] 
To perforate with an instrument;— to thrust against ; 
to poke '.—imp. & pp. punched ; ppr. punching. 

Punch-bowl, (punsh'bol) n. A bowl in which punch is 
made or from which it is drunk. 

Puncheon, (punsh'un) n. [L. jmnetio, a pricking, fiom 
pungere, to prick.] A tool or instrument for piercing, 
stamping, or the like, used by various artificers; a 
punch a short, upright piece of timber in framing ; 
a stud a cask, containing sometimes 84, sometimes 
120 gallons. [perforating instrument. 

Puncner, (punsh'^r) n. One who punches ; — & punch or 

Punchinello, (pun'shin-ol-d) n. [It. policinella.] A 
character or figure in a puppet-show, usually a figure 
short, thick, and hump-backed. 

Punctated, (pungk't&t-ed) a. [L. puncUim, iiolnt.] 
Pointed : ending in a x>oint or points ; — ^having dots 
scattered over the surface. 

Punctilio, (pungk-til'e-6) n. [It. puntiglio, from L. 
punctwni, point.] A nice point in conduct, ceremony, 
or proceeding. 

Punctilious, (pungk-til'e-us) a. Attentive to ininctilio ; 
exact in the forms of behaviour or ceremony. 

Punctiliously, (puugk-tilVus-le) adv. With exactness 
or great nicety. 

Punctiliousness, (pungk-til'e-us-nes) ?i. Exactness in ! 
the observance of forms or rules. 

Punctual, (pungk'tu-al) a. [L. pwictum, a ixiint.] 
Observant of nice points ; punctilious ; — eapecially, 
adhering to the exact time of an axipointment ; 
prompt occurring, made, or returning at the ajv 
pointed time, 

inmotuality, (pungk-tu-are-te) n. Quality or state of 
being punctual; especially, adlierence to the exact 
time of an appointment. 

Punctually, (pungVtu-al-le) adv. In a punctual man- 
ner ; scrupulously ; — exactly ; according to time or 
appointment. 

Pimotuate, (pungk'tfi-nt) v. t. [L. puncttLs, puncium, a 
jMlnl] To point ; to separate into sentences, clauses, 
sc., by points, which mark the proper pauses : — imp. 
is pp. punctuated ; ppr. punctuating. 

Punctuation, (pungk-tu-a’shun) n. The act or art of 
punctuating or pointing a writing or discourse. 

Panctum, (pungk'tum) n. [L.] A point ; a period or 
fbllstop. 

Puncturation, (pungk-tur-a'shun)u. The act of piercing 
the skin with needles or other surgical instruments 
incision in the skin to relieve tension, remove obstruo- ' 
^on, <pr inject anodynes, &o. 

Panotim, (pungk'tur) n. [L. punetura, from pungere, 
to prick.] Act of perforating with a pointed inatni- 
ment a small hole made by a point. 

Bwictarey (pungk^tfir) v, t, To pierce w^th a «fuaU, 
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pointed instrument i to prick:*-- imp. is pp. pone* 
iured ; pp**. puncturing. 

Pundit, (pun'dit) ». [Hind, pandit.] A learned 
Bralmiin, teacher, or expounder of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, literature, and laws;-— hence, in general, doctor ; 
philosopher; savant. 

Pungency, (pun'jen-se) n. Power of pricking or pierc- 
ing ; — sharpness ; amidness to the taste ; -* power of 
affecting the mind, as with self-reproach, remorse, Ac. ; 
—keenness : sharpness ; severity, as of wit or satirical 
discoursp. 

Pungent, (pxm'jent) a. [L. pungent, ppr. of pungere, 
to prick.] Pricking; piercing; acrid; biting— said 
witli reference to taste ; — stimulating ; pricking— said 
with reference to the sense of smell ; — sharply p^nfUl ; 
acute — said of pains, sensatious, &c. ; — exquisitely 
painful to the feelings ; severe — said of di^urse ; 
l>enetratiiigj; keen; acrimonious; stinging. 

Pungently, (pun'jent-Ie) adv. In a pungent manner ; 
sharply. 

Punic, (pu'nik) a. [L. Punieus, from Poeni, the Car- 
thaginians.] Pert^ning or appropriate to tlie Car- 
thaj^nians ; faithless ; treacherous ; deceitful. 

Puniness, ( pu'ne-nes ) n. Condition of being puny ; 
littleness ; pettiness ; smallness with feebleness. 

Punish, (pun'ish) v. t. [L. punire, from poena, punish- 
ment, {lenalty, G. j^ine.] To afflict with pain, loss, 
or calamity for a crime or fault ; to chastise to visit 
with bodily jiain ; to whip ; to scourge ; — to inflict 
pain or loss with a view to amendment ; to correct 
to ]^uud or x>ommel : — inip. punished ; ppi'. 


Punishable, (pun'ish-a-bl) a. Liable to punishment ; 
capable of being punished by law or right ; — worthy 
of punishment. 

Puni^er, (pun ish-er) n. One who inflicts punishment. 
Punishment, ( pun ^ish- ment) n. Act of punishing; 
chastisement; correction; — pain, sufferings inflict^ 
with a view to reform the offender, or deter others 
from offence or crime. Capital punishment, death. 
Punitive, (pu'ne-tiv) a. Pertaining to, involving, 

I awarding, or inflicting punishment. 

I Punjaub, (pun'jab) *i. (Pers. five rivers,] A district or 
I territory m the north-west of India— so called because 
I traversed by five rivers. 

I Punk, (pungk) n. [Allied to spunl.] A species of 
i fiingus or some decayed wood used as timber a pros- 
titute ; a strumpet. 

Punkah, (pung'ka) n. In India, a feather fan of various 
sizes ; specifically, a large fan for cooling Uie atmos- 
l>hero of a room. 

Punning, (pun'ing) n. Act or practice of making puns ; 
playing on words ; verbal wit. [punning. 

Punster, (pun'ster) n. One who puns or is »dlled in 
Punt, (punt) n. (A.-S. punt. It. ponto, from L. pone, 
brid|;e.] A flat-bottomed boat used in calking and 
rejiairing ships ; also used for fisliing and shooting in 
sh^ow waters. 

Puny, (pu'ue) a. Small and feeble ; inferior ; petty. 
Pup, (pup) V. i. To bring forth whelps or puppies 
imp. h pp. pupped ; ppr. pupping. [young seal. . 

Pup, (pup) n. [L. pupus, boy, child.] A puppy a 
Pupa, (pu'pa) n. [L. pupa.] The third smt<r in the 
metamorphosis of an insect ; chrysalis. 

Pupa, (pfi'pil) n. [L. pupilla, the pupil of the eye.] 
The small opening in the centre of the iris through 
which the rays of light pass to the i*etina. 

Pupa, (pu'pil) n. [L. pupillus, pupilla, dimiiiutive of 
pupus, boy, pupa, girl.] A youth or scholar of either 
sex under the care of an instructor : one under the , 
care of a guardian : ward ;— one under puberty or legal 
majority ; minor. 

Pupdage, (pfi^pU-iy) n. State of being a pupa ; ward* 
amp minority ; nonage also pupihertty. 

Pupilary, (pfi'pil-ar-e) a. Pertaining to a pupil or watdf . 
— ^ or p^talning to the pupU of the eye. 
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Pamt» iptq/et) n. pP*. w»Mpie, % ddl, from It, pupa, 
a girl.j A doll;— ft nmliiur Bgiueinored by a wire in a 
mock drama;— one managed by the will of another. 
PttppetHthov, (pni/et>»h5) n. A mock drama performed 
by poppets moved by wires. 

IPnppewftive, (pop'et^valv) n, A disk attached to a 
stem, and osm m steam-engines, Ac., to cover and 
uncover an opening. 

Pttppv, (pup'e) n. [From pup.] A young dc^; a 
whelp; — a person contemptible from insi^flcanoe 
and conceit a dandy, [ceit. 

Puppyism, <pap'e-izm) n. Extreme aiTectation or con- 
Piirbeokostone, (pur'bek-ston) n. A lime stone from the 
Isle of Purbeok in Dorsetshire, England. 

Purblind, (pur'blind) a. [Kiig. part and blind.] Near- 
sighted or dim-sighted ; seeing obscurely. 

Purblindness, (par'i>nnd-ties) n. Quality or state of 
being purblind : neai'-sightedness ; dimness of vision. 
Poromuable, (pur'chOs-a-bl) a. Capable of being pur- 
idiased. 

Pordiase, (pur'chas) v. ^ fF, pourcha(tm\ to pursue, to 
seek eagwfy. 1 To obtain by ikying money or its etjui- 
valent; to buy;— to obtain by any outlay or expeiiMo 
of labour, time, sacrifice, Ac. to recompense or ex- 
piate by fine, forfeit, Ac. : — to sue out or procure, as a 
writ at law to gain a mechanical advantage or lever- 
age to raise or lift, as the anchor '.—imp. A pp. pur- 
chased; ppr. purchasing. 

Purohass, (purchOs) n. Acquisition of title to, or pro- 
perty in, any thing for a price or equivalent ; — a thing 
bought ; proiwrty ; possession ; acquisition ; — any 
mechanical hold, advantage, power, or force applied to 
the raising or removing of heavy bodies. 

Purchaser, (pur'chas-sr) n. One who piircln'isos any 
thing ; a buyer. 

Pure, (pflr) a. [P. pur, L. puru^^.] Seiiamto from all 
extraneous matter ; free from mixture ; clear ; not 
muddy, as water ; — single ; simple ; of oue kind 
whole ; entire ; complete genuine ; real, as religion, 
Aa ; free from guilt ; innocent ; blameless ; free from 
moral defilement ; holy ; — unsullied ; untarnished ; — 
modest ; chaste, as a virgin ; — absolute ; thorough : 
out and out, as a villain ; — mere ; sheer ; disinte- 
rested, as benevolence; — ft^e from errois or impro- 
prieties ; toorreci ; neat, as style ; — unmixed ; not 
embracing otlior topics, as pure mathematics ; — un- 
adulterated. 

Purely, fpilrle) adv. In a pure manner; innocently; 
genuinely; guilelessly ; chastely; — merely ; absolutely; 
—quite; entirely. 

Pureness, (pQr'nes) 91. The state of being pure : clear- 
ness; simplicity: imrity; innocence; genuineness; 
guildessuess ; ohasteiiess. 

Purfle, (pur'll) v. t. [F. pourjller, from paur, for, and 
Jll, a thread, L. Jllum.] To embroider ; — ^to decorate 
richly. 

Purfle, (pur'fl) n. A kind of trimming for women's 
gowns a lH)rder of embroidered work. 

Purgation, (pur-gtVshun) n. [U purgatio.] Act of 
cleansing or purifying ; often, the act of cleansing from 
the imputation of guilt ; — act of purging the bowels ; 
evacuation. fiug ; cathartic. 

Purgativt| (pur'gSL-tlv) 0. Having the iwwer of purg- 
Pm^tiviL (pnr'ga-tiv) n, A medicine that evacuate 
the intestines ; a cathartic. ftory. 

Pargfttoriftl, (pnr-gil-tO're-al) a. Pertaining to purga- 
Purgatory, (pur'gil-tor-e) «. [L- purgatorium, from 

puryatorius.1 Among Roman Catholics, a place or a 
■tote believed to exist after death, in which the souls 
of peraont are poiifled, or in which they expiate such 
oiltooes committed in this Ufa as do not merit eternal 
damnation henoe, state or period of trial, sufiering, 
and misery. 

Purge, (pnrj) v. t [L. pwivorc.) To cleanse, clear, or 
purify ;— -to operate on as, or bv means of, a oatha^io 
medioiito;-- to dear from gailt or moral defilement: 

—to dear from accusation or die charge of a crime, ae 

In ordeal;— to clarify; to defecate, as liquors r. t. to 
become pure, as by clarification to Imve frequent Or 
preternatural evacuations from the intestines imp. 

A pp. purged *, ppr. purging. 

Puz^, (puq) n. A medicine that evacuates the intes- 
tines; a cathartic. . [cleanses* 

Purger, (puij'§r) n. One who or that which purges or 
^^orging, (puij'ing) u. Excessive evacuation of the 
bowels ; looseness ; diarrhoea ; dysentery. 

Purification, (pur-e-fe-ka'shun) n. Act or operation of 
cleansing or of removing foreign substances ;— act or 
operation of cleansing ceremonially; — acleaurixig from 
guilt or the pollution of sin. [fies ; a refiner. 

Purifier, (i)ure-f i-er) n. One who, or that which, puri- 
Purify, (pur'e-fi) v.t. [L. puHficare, from purwt, 
pure, and /(icere, to make.] To make pure or clear 
from material defilement, admixture, or imperfection; 

— to free from guilt or moral defilement; — to free from 
ceremonial or legal defilement ; — to free from impro- 
prieties or bai-barisms, as language ; — v.i. To grow 
or become pure or clear : — imp. A pp. purified ; ppr. 
purifying. [the feast of lots. 

Purim, (i)u'rim) n. [H. pur, a lot.] Among the Jews, 
Purism, (pur'izm) n. Quality of being pure or nice, 
esxjecially in the choice of language. 

Purist, (pur' ist) 91. [F. pwrixte.] An advocate of ex- 

treme purity and nicety in literary language and style. 
Puritan, (pur'e-tan) n. [From jrure.] A protestaut 
reformer diverging further from the Church of Rome 
than did the authors of the articles of the Church of 
England ; — a dissenter from the Church of England 
in the times of Elizabeth and the Stuarts — classed as 
(ccle*in»tical puritans, who dissented from the rites, 
uiganization, and discipline of the churoh ; doctHnal 
puritans, who dissented from its creed, articles, and 
teaching ; and political puritans, who advocated the 
rights of civil and political freedom in opposition to 
the so-called divine right of kings and rulers ; — a 
roundhead ; a whig ;— one strict and severe in moral 
duty, religious faith and practice ; a godly and devout 
man ;— in a bad sense, a canting hypocrite ; strait- 
laced, formal professor of i)iety, Ac. 

Puritan^ (pur'e-tan) a. Pertaining to the Puritans. 
Puritanical, ( pur-e-tan'ik-al ) a. Pertaining to the 
Ihiritans, or their doctrines and practice ; — precise in 
observance of religious requirements; over-scrupulous; 
rigid. [manner. 

Puritanically, (pur-e-tan'ik-al-le) adv. In a puritanical 
Puritanism, (purie-tan-izm) 9i. The doctrines or prac- 
tice of Puritans. 

Purity, (pur'e-te) 99 , [L. p^mtas, from purus, pure.] 
Condition of being pure;— freedom from foreign admix- 
ture or heterogeneous matter .-—freedom from foulness 
or dirt ;— freedom from guilt or the defilement of sin ; 

— freedom from any sinister or improjier views ; — fi-ee- 
dom from foreign idioms, from barbarous or improper 
words or phrases ; chastity ; innocence ; sincerity. 

Purl, (purl) 99. [Contracted from purfili, purJU.] An 
embroidered and puckered border ;— a gentle murmur, 
as of a brook ;— malt liquor medicated or spiced. 

Purl, (purl) 9’. i. [Sw. ptirla, D. borrelen.] To run 
swiftly round, as a small stream flowing among stones; 
also, to make a murmuring sound, as running water ; 
—V. t. To decorate with fringe or embroidery mp. 

A pp. purled ; ppr. purling. 

Purlieu, (purilu) n. [F. pur, pure, free, and lieu, 
place.) Tl»e outer portion of any place; border; in- 
closure ; district ; — pt. Environs. 

Purling, (purling) a. Murmuring gently, as a stream. 
Purling, (purl'ing) n. The murmtiring of a small streato 
flowii^ among obstruotiona 

Purloin, (pur-loinO v. t. [Norm. P. purloignier.f To 
steal : to filch ; to pilfer ;—r. i. To act as a thief; to 
gnaoMw stealing:— 49}t|>. A pp. purloined; ppr. 
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PsfloiMr, (par-loin'er) n, Ona who purloiiia; a 
thief. tfilching, 

Pttrieiaisf, (pur -loin 'log) fi. Taking away by theft; 
Finple, (pur^) a. Of or exhibiting a eoloor composed 
of red and blue impei'ial ; i-e^—Bo called from the 
odour baring hma a distin^i^ng token of imperial 
authority. 

Purple, (pur'pl) a. [L. purpum, G. porphura. origin- 
ally the purple-fish, a sheil from which the colour was 
obtained.! A purple colour; — a colour compounded 
from a mixture of red and blue;— a purple robe or 
dress ; hence, the imperial dignity in ancient Home, 
and the dignity of cardinal in modem Home ;-^pL 
Spots of a livid colour on the skin. 

Puma, (pur'pl) v. t. To make purple ; to dye of a deep 
red:— mp. &pp. purpled; ppr. purpling. 

Purplish, ( pur ' plish ) a. Somewhat piu’plo ; tinged 
with a purple hue. 

Puxport, (pur'port) n. fF. from pour, for, and porter, 
to bear, carry.] Design or tendency: meaning: im|x>rt. 
Punort, (pur'port) v. t. To intend ; to mean ; to sig- 
nify : — imp. & p(>. purported ; ppr. purporting. 
Puipose, (puypos) u. [V. propos,h. propoBitum.] Object 
to be reamed or accomplished: end or aim to which the 
view is directed in any plan design ; intention; — 
effect; consequence. 

Purpose, (pur']K>s) v. t. To determine tqwn some end 
or object to be accomplished : to intend ; — i. To 
design : to intend : to mean : — imp. h pp. purposed ; 
ppr. purposing. [less ; unmeaning. 

Piupoielest, (pur'pos-les) a. Having no effect aira- 
Puxposely, ( pur'jids-le ) udif. By purpose or design ; 
intentionally: with predetermination. 

Purr, (pur) ti. The low, murmuring, continued sound 
of a cat : a kind of growl, ex^iressive of contentment 
or pleasure. 

Purr, (pur) i. To utter a low, inummring, coiitiitued 
sound, as a cat ; — v. t. To signify or express by pur- 
ring liiip. & pp. purred ; pjtr. purring. 

Purree, (par's) n. A yellow pigment obtained from 
India — called Indian yellouf. 

Purse, (purs) «, fF. bonne, L. and G. buna, hide, skin, 
leather.] A kind of small bag nsed to carry money 
in hence, a treasury :- -a sum of money offered as a 
prise, or collected as a present. 

Purse, (purs) v. t. To put in a purse to contract into 
folds or wrinkles, like the mouth of a purse : — i%np. & 
pp. pursed; ppr. pursing. [purse: almoner. 

Purse-bearer, (pur8'bdr-§r) n. One who carries the 
Purse-net, (pujre'net) n. A net, the mouth of which 
may be clos^ or drawn together like a purse. 
Purse-pride, (pors'prid) u. A feeling of elation, or an 
arro^nt assumption of superiority on the ground of 
having wealth or riches. [with riches. 

Purse-proud, (purs'proud) a. Proud of wealth ; elated 
Purser, (pun'^r) n. Formerly the paymaster, but now 
a commissioned officer who has charge of the provi- 
sions, stores, clothing, Sic., and serves them out to the 
different messes in a ship of war ; — a similar officer in 
the East Indian Com^iany’B shi^M, who also atdeil as 
supercargo ; — in the ordinary mercantile service, the 
steward. 

Pursership, (purs'^r-ship) q. Office of a purser. 

Purse -strings, (purs 'strings) n. pi. Strings which 
tighten the mouth of a purse : — hence, command of 
the pone ; power to increase or check expenditure. 
Pursmess, (purs'e-nes) n. State of being pursy ; infla- 
tion; shortness of breath. 

PurwUDie, ( purs' l&n) n. [L. portulaca.] An annual 
pilant with fleshy, succulent leaves, used as a pot-lioTb 
imd for salads, dec. 

Porsuable, (par-8Q'a-bl)a. Capable of being, or flt to be, 


Pnrsuaati(pur«a'ant)a. (Pnmijpiimte.} Doaeinoon- 
eequenee or proseoutioa of anytuhg; h<^, agreeable; 
conformable; according. [ably. 

Pursuantlyi (pur-sil'ont-lo) adv. Agreeably; oonform- 
Puraue, (por-sfi') v. (. [F. poursuivrt, L. pro, forwaid* 
and segui, to follow.] To follow with a view to over- 
take ; to obase; — to seek; to use measures to obtain; — 
to prosecute ; to be engaged in ; to ooutinue to fal- 
low as an example ; to imitate -v. «. To go Oh ; to 
proceed, espeoialljr in ai^ument or disoourse to frl- 
low a matter judicially, as a complaining party ;--to 
persist in a suit or action -imp « pp, pursued ; ppr. 
pursuing. 

Pursuer, (pur-su'gr) «. One who pnmnos ; one who 
follows in haste, witli a view to overtake :— in ScoPh 
lair, one who institutes or prosecutes a suit at law ; 
a plaintiff. 

Pursuit, (pur-sut') w. Act of folloiving with haste, 
either for 8pc»rt or in hostility:— chase as of game or of 
an enemy;— act of UK>kiiig for or seeking; seai'ch ; 
effort to reach or attain ; endeavour after; — prottc- 
cution ; continued exertion or effori a man's biuu- 
nesH or occupation. 

Pursuivant, (pur'Hwo-vant) n. [F. poursuivant, £in>in 
/iouriraivrr.J A state messenger; on attendant on the 
heralds. 

Pursy, (purs'o) a. [F. pous.*if, fmm poimer, to push, 
heave.) Inffateil ; swelletl ; --fat, short, and tliiuk : — 
shoi-t-broathed. 

Purtenanoe, (purite-nans) «. fF. appertenatire, from 
h. pertiHere.j That which porbuns or Itolongs to; esiie- 
ciaily, the hc.ari, liver, ami lungs of an animal. 
Purulence, (pur'u-lcns) n. Generation of pus or matter; 


tmrsaed car prosecuted. 

Fmmtamf (par-sil'ans) n. Act of pursuing or prose- 
cuting;— pupiuit; prosecatioo;— apoorda^; oonse- 
quenoe. 


Purulence, (pur'u-lcns) n. Generation of pus or matter; 
suppuration ; — matter formed ; pus : — also written 
purulency. 

Purulent, (pur'u-lcni) a. [L. puimlentuB, from pu», 
puris, pus, matter.] Consisting of, or pertaining t4», 
pus or matter. 

Purv<^, (pur-va') v. t. [F. powvoir, L. provufm,] To 
furnish or provide, ns with provisionB, or the like ; 
— to procure; to get:— v. i. To imrclnwe or procure 
provisions; to provide; to ciiter: — imjK & pp. pur- 
veyed ; pp7\ purveying. 

Purveyance, (pur-va'ans) 71. Act or process of provid- 
ing or procuring: procurement;— that which is pru- 
videtl; provisions; fisKi. 

Purveyor, (pur-va 'or) n. One whoso business is to 
make provision fur the table ; a caterer; — a procurer ; 
a pimp. 

Pus, (pus) n. (L., allied to G. puoe, puon.] The 
yellowisii-whito liquid pnHluced by the process of sup- 
puration. 

Puseyism, (pu'xe-im) w. The system of doctrines 
advanced by '1)r. Pusey and other Oxford divines in 
the Tructe for the issueri in and genei*- 

ally considered as Homaniiciiig in their tendenoy— the 
exclusive right of episcopacy to apostolical succcmIou ; 
denial of the validity of ordination and administra- 
tion of sacraments unless in the opisoo)^ lino of 
afKMtolicai succession ; efficacy of the administratiou 
of a sacrament by an onluinod priest, as opus opera- 
turn / authority of the church as based on tradition ; 
auricular confession, and the doctrine of reterve, 

Pussyite, (pu'ze-it) n. One who holds the principles 
of Puseyism. 

Pnih, (:i^)eh) v. t. [F. pousaer, L. pulaare, intensive 
form of pellere, to b^t.] To press against with force ; 
to drive or impel by pressure;— to strike with the 
horns; to butt ;— to pvess or urge forward;— to enforce, 
as an objection ;— to drive to a oonoluBion.^to embar- 
nuM by arguments ;— to tease with solidtatioDS ; to 
importuDe ;— V. t. To make a thrust;— to make an 
effort, advance, or attack ; — to burst out, as a bud or 
shoot imp. dc pp. puahea ; ppi*. puahtag* ^ 

Push, (p6dsb) n. A thrust wM the end of a thing 
any junMnure, impulse, or forpe applied; — Ah assault 



or Attftok which pren or posh one ; 

euetgency; exigency; extremity, 
ihiiher, (pAimb!§r) n. One who pnthes. 

Hhuhing, (p668h'iug) a. Preaedng forward in businon ; 
enterprii^g ; energetic : alco, forward ; officionti. 

W n Alnyly ^ ( p^Osh ' lug >16 ) odv. In a vigorous, enter- 
jprising manner. 

Fneilhuumityi (pii-Bil>on>im'e-te) n. Quality of being 
pusillanimous; weakness of spirit; feebleness of mind; 
cowardice ; fear; timidity. 

Ihiaillanimoui, ( pu-sil-an'e-mus ) a. [F. pusilUinime, 
from L. putillun, very little, and animus, spirit.] 
Destitute of manly courage or liminess of mind-said 
of persons ;— dictated by or evincing weakness of mind 
or want of courage, as an act; cowardly: dastardly; 
timid : weak ; feeble. 

Pftaillaiiimeualy, (pu-ail-an'im-us-le) adv. In a pusil- 
lanimous manner. 

Fuss, (poOs) «. [D. poes, puss, and a fur tipiiet, Ir. 
pus, a oat, L. pusn, a little girl, pusus, a little boy.] 
A oat— a fondling upijellatiun ;— a hai'e— so called by 
sportsmen. | 

Pmuiy, (pw'w'e) n. A diminiitivo of puss. I 

Fustulate, (pus'tii-lftt) v. t. [h. pustulare, pustulatum^ 
from pustufa.\ To form into pustules or blisters. 
Pustule, (puH^till) 91. [1 j. pustula, pus, pus, matter.] 
All elevation of tho cuticle, with an inflamed base, 
containing pus. Ipnstules. 

Pustulous, (pus'tu-lus) a. Full of or covered with 
Put, (p6<it) v.t. [tVies. putje, W. pwtian, F. boater.] 
To move in any direction ; to thrust ; to push :-~to i 
place ; to set ; to apply ; to sot in action ; — to oblige ; | 
to require: — to urge; to incite ;— to proiioso; to ask, 
as a question ; — to extend ; to advance ; to ofter ; — ] 
to miwe or exliibit, as a diflereuce ; — to consign to 
words or writing ; to express to put about, to turn ; 
to change tho course of to put 6y, to lay aside ; to 
divert to ])ut down, to suppress ; — to degrade ; — to 
yut forth, to extend ;“-to publish to exert ; — to put 
tfif to introduce ; — to present, as a claim ; — to put off, 
to delay ; to defer ;— to take off ; to strip ; — to recom- 
mend for sale;— to put on, to invest witli; — to assume; 
— to impo8e;~to jmt out, to extiuguifih ; — to extend ; 
—to protrude : — to shoot forth ; — to exiral ; to dismiss; 
— to publish; — to put to, to add ; to unite ; — to exixise; 
to subject ; — to put up, to pack ; — ^to board ;— to put 
up with, to overlook ; to suffer ; — v. i. To go or move ; 
—to steer ; to direct ; — to shoot or germinate : — imp. 
Upp. put; ppr. putting. 

Put, (p66t) n. An action of distress. pV. ptot.] A < 
rustic; a clown. fP. pwtoiwr.] A prostitute; a strum- 
pet. [Prom the verb.] A game at cards. 

Putative, (pfl'ta-tiv) a. [L. pvtativus, from putare, to 
reckon, suppose.] Commonly thought ; supposed ; 
reputed. [excuse. 

Pttt-olT, (pd6t-or) 71. A shift for evasion or delay ; an 
Putredinotti, ( jm-tred^in-us) a. [li. pub-edo, rotten- 
ness.] Proceeding ftom or partaking of putrefaction ; 
stinking. 

Putrefaotioa, (pCl-trS-fak^shun) n. Act or process of 
putrefying ; — process by which decaying, disejisod, or 
dead vegetable or animal matter is disorganized and 
deoomj^osed ;— state of undergoing putrefaction or of 
being decomposed and rotting ; — any bixly wliich is 
rotting or putrefying ; — also, that wiiioli is putrefied. 
Putrefactive, (pu-tr@-fak'tiv) a. Pertaining to puire- 
fhoUon causing putrefaction. 

Putrefy, (pflOrS-fi) v. t. [L. putrere, to be rotten, and j 
/Mere, to maka] To render putrid ; to cause to rot ; 
—to corrupt or foul;— to make morbid, carious, or 
gau^nous v. ». To become putrid ; to decay offen- 
aivdy; to rot imp. App. putrefied; ppr. putrefying. 
Putreaeeiioe, (pQ-tras'ens) 91 . The state of rotting and 
deoompoidyig, as an animal or vegetable substance;— 
a putrid state ; rottenness ; decay. 

Patreeoent, (pd-tree'eut) a. [I* jwtrewen*, ppr. of 


puireocere, to grow rotten.] Becoming putrid;— 
trining to the process of putrefSaction. 

Ihitrid, (pu'trid) a. [L. puiridus, from putrere, to be 
rotten.] Tending to dissolution or decay; decomposed; 
rotten;— indicating or proceeding from a decayed state 
of animal or vegetable matter. 

Putridness, (pu'trid-nes) n. Ktate of being putrid ; cor- 
ruption ; puti-efaction. 

Putter, (put'sr) v.i. To act inefficiently or idly; to 
trifle; to potter : — imp. & pp. puttered ; ppr. puttying. 
Putting, (put'ing) n. In Scotland, an ancient game or 
trial of strength in throwing a heavy stone from the 
lumd raised above the head. 

Puttook, (])ut'tok) n. [L. buteo, a kind of falcon or 
hawk.] A siiecies of kite ; also, the common buzzard. 
Putty, (put'o) 91. [F. potde.] A kind of i^aste or cement 
of whiting and linseed oil. 

Putty, (put'e) V. t. To cement or fill up with putty : — 
imp. ii pp. puttied ; ppr. puttying. 

Puzzle, (puz'l) V. t. To involve in iierplexity ; to put to 
a stand to nonplus ; to gravel ; — to make intricate ; 
to entangle ; — r. i. 'J'o l>e l>ewildered ; to be awkward ; 
— imp. k pp. puzzled; ppr. puzzling. 

Puzzle, ( puz'l ) 91. Something which jierplexes ; a 
mecluinical toy or geometric figure to try a child’s 
ingenuity ; — a riddle ; an enigma ; — state of bewilder- 
ment ; ][)erplexity. [or jjerplexes. 

Puzzler, (puz'lev) u. One who, or that which, puzzles 
Pygaxg, (i>i giii’g) ’i- fG- rump, and arfios, white.] 
An animal with a wlutu nimx> or toil; — thenilghau; — 
white-toiled ej^le. 

Pyloric, (in-loriilt) a. Peitoining to the pylorus. 
Pylorus, (])Mo'rus) 91 . [G. puli, a gate.] The orifice of 
the stomach through which the food passes on to the 
intestine. 

Pyramid, (pir'a-mid) 9i. [L. pyramis, from G. puramis, 
puramidos, Egypt piromi.] A solid hotly standing on 
a trionguhu', square, or polygonal base, and terminat- 
ing in a point at the top ;— an edifice in tlie shape 
above deBcril>ed. 

Pynumdal, (pir-am'id-al) a. Pyramidlcal ; tapering to 
a point ; — relating to the pyramitls. [pyramiil. 

Pyramidallv, (inr-am'id-al-e) adv. In the form of a 
Pyramidiou, (ptr-a-mid'ik-al) a. Having the form of 
a j)yramid ; pyramidal. fa pile to be burnt. 

Pyre, (i>ir) n. [L. pyra, G. pur, fire.] A ftmeral pile; 
Pnenean, (pir-S-ne'an) a. [G. Fui’ine, a daughter of 
Bebryx, beloved by Hercules, and buried iiiwn these 
mountains.] Of or pertaining to the Pyrenees, a range 
of mountains l>etweeu France and S]>ain. 

Pyretios, (pi-ret^iks) n. pi. Medicines for the treat- 
ment and cm-e of fever. 

Pyretology, (pir-e-tol'o-je) 9i. [G. puretos, fever, and 

logos, discourse.] A discourse or tieatise on fevers, or 
the doctrine of fevers. 

Pyrites, (pir-i'tez) 91. [G. from pur, fire.] A 

combination of sulphur witli iron, copj.)er, cobalt, or 
nickel, ])re8enting a white or yellowish metallic lustre. 
P 3 ndtio, ( pir-it'ik ) a. Pertaining to pyrites ; consist- 
ing of or resembling pyrites. 

Pyrogenous, (pi-roj'en-us) a, [G. pur, fire, and gig- 
nesthai, to proiluoe.J Produced in the fire, or by the 
action of heat ; igneoua 

Pyroligneous, (pir-d-lig'ne-us)a. [G. pur, fire, and L. lig- 
num, wood.] Generated by the distillation of wood, as 
a kind of acetic acid holding in solution oily impurities. 
Pyrology, (pir-oPS-je) n. [G. pur, fire, and logos, dis* 
course.] A treatise on heat ; the natural history of 
heat, latent and sensible. 

Pyromancy, (pir'o-man-se) n. [G. pur, fire, and mon- 
teia, divination.] Divination by fira 
Pyrometer, (pir-om'et-§r) n. [G. pur, fire, and metron, 
measure.] An instrument for measuring^ d^nrees ox 
boat above those indicated by the meronrial thermo- 
meter .wdso, an instrument for measuring the expan- 
sion of bodies by heat. 
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Pytophoraif (pbwjf'or-ua) ». pU, from G. pw, Hm, 
and pherHn, to bear.] A mbetonce which takes fire 
on exposure to air, or which maintains or retaitis light. 
Pyrttsia, (pi-r6'si«) n. [G. purogis, burning.] A dis- 
order of the stomach with heart-burn and eructation 
of watery fluid. 

P 3 rrot 6 chmo, (pir-d-tek'nik) a. Pertaining to fireworks, 
or the art of forming tliem. 

Pyrotechnics, (pir-o-tok'niks) n. siuff. [G. pitr, fire, and 
Uehni, an art.] The aj-t of making fireworks, espe- 
cially for puriioses of public amusement or rejoicing; 
pyrotechny, [teclmy, 

Pjmteohnist, ( pir-d-tek'nist ) n. One skilled in pyro- 
Pyroxyline, (pir-oks'e-lin) n. [G. pur, five, xulon, wood.] 
An explosive substance obtAiiaed by inmieraing vege- 
table fibre in nitric and sulphuric acid ; gun-cotton. 
Pyrrhic, (pir'ik) ». A foot (Kinsisting of two short syl- 
lables ; — an ancient military dunce to tlie occuinpaui- 
ment of the flute. 

Pjnrrhio, (pii-'ik)a. [G. pioriche, a kind of war-dance.] 
Pertaining to or containing pyrvhics of or jjerbua- 
ing to an ancient military dance, 
l^rrhcnism, ( pir ' 5 - nizm ) n. [From Pt^rrko, the 
munderof the Greek sceptical plulo.soph)-, B.C. 340. J 
Scepticism ; universal doubt. 

Pyrrhonist, (pir'6-nist) n. A sceptic ; one who doubts 
of every thing. 

Pyrrhctine, (pir'rd-tiii) »i. [0. purrog, flame-coloured.] 
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A yellowish, reddish mineral, oomtsting of sulpbur 
ami iron, distinguished from oommon pyrites by its 
inferior liardtiess ; magnetic pyrites. \ 

Pythagorean, (pith-a-gd-rfi'an) »i, A flollower of Pytha- i 
guroM, the founder of a »^hool of {thilosopliy. ; 

Pythap>reaii, (pith-a>^-re'an) «. Of or pmtalning tv 
Pythagoras or his philosophy. Pythagorean systeM, 
the Copemican or solar system. 

^thagozism, (pith-ag'or-izm) «. The doctrines of 
Pythagoras; esiiecially, the doctrine of metempey- 
r/uMis or transmigration of the souls. 

Pythiad, (pitli'o-iul) n. The period intervening between 
one celebration. of the Pythian games and the next. 
Pythian, (pith'e-an) a. (L. Pythim, G. PutAiw.] Ptir- 
; taining to the J>rie8te88 of Apollo, who delivorvHl oraolt* 

I in his temple at Delplii. Pythian games, one of the 
j four great national festivals of ancient Greece, oele- 
} brated near Delphi, iu honour of Apollo. 

• Python, G)i'thon) n. [G. puthdn, the serpent slain by 
I A|)ol)o.J A genus of large snakes nearly allied to the 
boa, but having teeth in the intermaxillary bone— 
j they are found in Africa and tlie East Indies. 

! Pythoness, ( i»i ' thou • es ) «, The priestess who gave 
oracular answers at Delphi, ii^ Greece; — n sort of 
witoh. [events by divination. 

Pythonism, (pith'on-izm) n. The art of predicting 
Pyx, (piks) n. [L. pyxis, (i. jmxis, a box, esjuscially of 
box-wooU.J The box in wliich the host is kept. 


the seventeenth letter and tliirteentlj consonant 
of the English alphaltot, is always follow'od by 
u, the two letters together being jironounced like kw, 
as quack (kwak). 

Quae, (kwab) n. [Ger. guajtpe.] A flat soft fish; eol- 
jx)ut or burbot. 

Quack, (kwak) v, i. [Ger. quahen, D. ttmlken, Icel. 

S vaka, to twitter.] Ti» cry like the common domestic 
uck ; — to boost ; ™ to act as a <iuaok : — imp. ii pp. 
quacked ; ppr. quacking. 

Quack, (kwak) n. Tlte cry of the domestic duck a 
boastful pretender to medical skill; an empiric; — 
hence, one who boastfully pretends to knowledge of 
any kind not possessed ; mountebank ; charlatan. 
Quack, (kwak) a. Pertaining to quackery; ustxl by 
quacks. [eisTu. 

Quaokexy, (kwak'§r-e) n. Practice of a quack ; empiri- 
Qaaokiah,(kwak'i8h)a. Like a quack; boastful; trickish. 
Quaokism, (kwak'izm) 7i. Practice of quackery; system 
or art of an empiric or charlatan. 

Quack-salver, ( kwak 'sal- ver) n. [Probably from 
quicksilver or meroiiry, which is a common and much 
abused remedy in empirictil hands.] A quack doctor; 
a charlatan : an empirical practitioner in physic. 
Quadra, (kwod''ra) n. A square border or frame round 
a bass-relief, panel, Ac.; a band or fillet of the Ionic 
base; the plinth or lower member of a podium or con- 
tinued pedestal. 

Quadragcnc, (kwod'ra-j6n) n. In tlxe Homan Catholic 
Church, an indulgence of forty days. 

Quadragesima, (kwod-ra-jes'e-ma) n. [L., from quad' 
rageiimut, the fortieth, from quad' ...... — .... 

raginta, forty.] The forty days of 
preceding Easter ; Lent. 

Quadn^lfcaimal, (kwod-ra-jes'e-mal) u. 

Ij^longing to, or used in, lient. 

Quadrangle, (kwod-rang^gl) n. [L. 
quadrangulum, from quatuor, four, 

and angulus, an angle.] A plane 

figure having four angles, and con- Quadrangle. 


■equently four sides;' 
by buildings. 


k square er court surrounded 


Quadrangular, (kwotl-rang'gu-14r) a. Having four 
angles, and consoqiientiy four sides. 

Quadrant, (kwo<l'rant) n. [L. quadrans, n fourth 
INirt, from quatuor, four.] The fourth i»art;--the 
quarter of the cimimfereuce of a circle ; an arc of 
fi0‘ ; also, the fourth of the area of a circle ; or 
the siHkce included l)etw(5en two nulii drawn from a 
centre to the two extromities of an arc of 00"; — an 
instrument for taking the altitude of the heavenly 
IxKlios, oonstructwl in the form of a qujvirant with 
two straight limbs, and one arched limb to which is 
‘ api>onde<l a graduate<l swile of tH)*, or in IlaxUey's 
reflecting quadrant, 45*;— in gunnery, ui) instrument 
of similar construction with a plummet line to mark 
the degrees, used in pointing giius or ntortars to any 
reijuir^ elevation. Quadrant of altitude, a thin 
flexible pitK^e of brass, gnuluuted to a scale of 00*. used 
t(t measure distanetw, Ac., on an uHiflciul globe. 
Quadrantal, (kwixl-rant'al) a. Pertaining to a quad- 
I nuit. 

) Quadrat, (kwexVrat) 7t. A piece of ty]>e metal cost lower 
, than the letters, and used to fill up the spaces between 
I wor<ls or sentences, so as to leave a blank on the paper 
( when printed, whore it is jdaced. 

Quadrato, (kwo<l'rat) a. [L. quadratus, squared, pp. of 
qundrare, to make four-<xjrnered, to sfiuare, make 
square.) Having four equal and i>arallei sides, and 
four right angles ; sr|uare;— divisible by fourv — hence, 
square ; even ; equal ; exact ; — suited ; applicable ; 
correspondent. 

Quadrate, (kwod'r&t) n. A square. 

Quadrate, (kwod'rat) v. i. To agree ; to suit ; to cor- 
resi>ond ; to square : — imp. A pp. quadrated ; pt>r, 
quadrating. 

Quadratic, (kwod-ratTk) a. Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a square ; square. Quadratic equation, an e<iim- 
tion in which the highest power of Uie unknown 
quantity is a square. 

Quadrature, (kwod'ra-tfir) n. The act of squaring or 
reducing to a square the finding of a square having 
the same area as a given curvilinear figure, as a drcle; 
—the position of oiw Ixxiy ih mpect to 
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another when dtetant firom it ninety degrees ;~4ieiie6, 
the flret and last quarters of the moon. 

Onadrenaialt (kwou>ren'flHal) a. (L. quadriennis, from 
qucttuor, four, and annus, year.] Coirii>ri8ing four 
years oocundiig once in four years. [years. 

Cknadrennially, (kwod*ren^e>alde) adv. Once in four 
Aimdrideoinuu, (kwod»re*des'o>nuil) a. [L. quatuor, 
four, and decevi, ten.] In cryUallography, having 
four faces on the prism or the middle i)art, and two 
summits containing together ten faces. 

Quadrifoliate, (kwod-reofdle«&t) a. [L. quatnor, four, 
And folium, leaf.] Having four leaves attached later* 
ally to a common stalk. 

Auadnlatwal, (kwod-re-lat'cr-al) a. [Tj. qtiatuor, four, 
and latu$, UUeriB, a side.] Having four Hi<les and con- 
sequently four angles. 

CtuMrilateral, (kwofl-re-lat'fr-al) ??. A plane figuro liav- 
ing four sides and consequently 
four angles ; a quadrangular 
figure. 

fituadriiiteral , ( kwod-re-1 i t ' ^r al ) 
a. [L. quatuor, four, and Htera, 
letter. 1 Consisting of fom- letters. 

Ctuadrille, (ka-dril', kwa-dril') n. 

(P. from L. quadnda, diniinu- Quodrilatorat 
live of quadra, a square, from quatuor, four.] A 1 
game played by four persons with forty cards ; — a kliiil 
of dance made up of sets of dancers, four couples of 
dancers being in each set ; also, the music i)layed to 
such a dance. 

Quadrillion, (kwod-ril'le-on) tJ. fL. quaUr, four times, 
and inillio, a million. J According to the English nota- 
tion, the number produced by involving a million to 
the fourth power, or the number represented by a 
unit with 24 ciphei-s annexed ; according to the IVoiich 
notation, a Unit with 15 ciphers annexed. 

Quadxipamte, (kwud-re-par'tit) a. [L. quatuor, four, 
and partiri, to divide.] Divided into four parts— a 
term used in boUny, conchology, and heraldry. 
Quadrisyllable, (kwcxl-re-siria-bi) u. [L. quatuor, four, 
and Bpllaha, syllable.] A word consisting of four 
syllables. 

Quadroon, (kwod-r56n') n, [Sj). cuarterou, from L. 
quatuor, four.] The offspring of a mulatto woman 
and a white i)ersou ; a person quarter-hhKxled. 
Quadrumane, ( kwod'roO-niAii ) v. [L. quatuor, four, 
and manut, a hand.] An animal having four feet that 
correspond to the hands of a man, as a monkey. 
Quadrumanous, (kwod-rOo-mairus) a. Having four 
hands; four*liauded. 

Quadruped, (kwod'r06-x)ed) a. [L. quadvupes, from 
quatuor, four, and pea, pedia, a foot.] Having four feet. 
Quadruped, (kwod'roo-^d) An animal having four 
feet— ofteu restricted to the muinmal.s. 

Quadruple, ( kwod'ro6-pl ) a. [L. quodrvplua, from 
quatuor, four, and pllcare, to fold.] Fourfold ; four 
times told. [number ; a fourfold luuount. 

Quadruple, (kwod'r66-pl) n. Four times the sum or 
Quadruple, (kwtnl'rOO-plj^ v. i. To multiply by four ; to 
increase fourfold ; — v, %. To be multiplied by four : — 
imp. & pp, quadrupled; ppr. quadrupling. 
Quadruplioate, (kwod-roo'ple-kat) a. Fourfold ; four 
times repeated. 

Quadrupbeate, (kwod-r65^ple-k£lt) v. t. [L. quodruplcx, 
fourfold, from quatuor, four, and pHcarr, to fold.] To 
make fourfold ; to quadruple : — iwji. & pp. quadrupU- 
aatod ; ppr. quadruplicating. 

QuadrupUcation, ( kwod-rdo-ple>ka'shun ) Act of 
quadrupling or making fourfold. [or degree. 

Quadruvly, ( kwod'rOiVple ) ndv. To a fourfold amount 
Quaff, (kwaf ) v. t. [Said to be from P. coiff ei-, to cap, 
u eoUfirt to muddle one’s head with drink— perhaps 
from Soot, quaich, cup, waueht, draught.] To aw'allow 
in large dmughts ; to drink down ; to drink copiously 
of,'~^.i. To drink largely or luxuriously & 

pp. qptOM . ; ppr. quaAag. 


Quaffer, (kwafer) n. One who quafib or drinks largely. 
Quaggy, (kwa^e) a. Of the luttuxe of a quagmire ; 
trembling un^r the foot, as soft, wet earth. 

Quagmire, (kwag'mir) n. [O. Eng. guag, or guagjte, to 
qu^e, quiver, shake, and mire.] Soft, wet land, 
wki(di shakes or yields under the feet. 

Quagmire, (kwag'mir) v. t. To sink or overwhelm, as 
in a quagmire or bog. 

Quaioh, (kwuch, kwa) n. [GaeL cuach.] A small, shal- 
low cup or drinking vessel, with two ears for handles, 
generally of wood, but sometimes of silver: — also 
quaich. [Scot.] 

Quail, (kwul) v. i. [A.-S. cwelan, to die, perish.] To 
become quelled ; to sink into dejection ; to lose spirit; 
to shrink ; to cower ; — v. t. To depress ; to crush ; to 
Kiibtluo;— to^weii; — imp. &pp. quoded; ppr. quailing. 
Quail, (kwai) 7i. [F. caille. It. quaylia, Ger. waJUalu.} 
A native gallinaceous birtl of the 
genus Coiurn ix, allieil to the |iart.- 
ridge, but smaller and esteemed 
excellent game. 

Quailing, (kwOl'ing) n. The act 
of failing in coumge or resolu- 
tion. 

Quail-pipe, (kwiil'pip) vi. A pii)e 
or call for alluring quails into 
a net. 

Quaint, (kwant) a. [F. coinie, 
amiable, from L. amptua.] Quail. 

Clmracterized by ingenuity or ui-t ; subtle ; aitificially 
elegant odd and antique; curious and fanciful; 
whimsical ; singular. 

Qtiaintly, (kwaut'ie) odr. In a quaint manner; ingeni- 
ously; artfully; affectedly; oddly; fancifully. 
Quaintaiess, (kw5nt'nes) n. Quality of being quaint; 
ingenuity ; affected art ; oddness ; stmngeness. 

Quake, (kwak) r. i. | A.-S. cwacian.] To ti'emble ; to 
shake with fear, cold, or emotion to sliake or tremble 
either from not being solid, as soft, wet land, or from 
violent convulsion of any kind ; vibrate ; tremble ; 
shudder ; quiver i»ip. & pp. quaked; ppr. quaking. 
Quake, (kwak) v. A tremulous agitation; a wake ; a 
trembling ; a shudder. 

Quaker, (kwuk'er) u. One who quakes; — one of the 
I religious sect the members of which are called also 
Frieuda. [Quaker. 

' Quakerish, (kwak'^r-ish) a. Like, or pertaining to, a 
I Quakerism, (kwak'er-izm) n. The ]^culiar character, 
manners, dress, tenets, or worship of the Quakers. 
Quaking, (kw'ak'ing) a. Shaking ; trembling— usually 
tlirough fear. 

Quaking-bog, (kwiik'ing-bog) n. Peat bog in a grow- 
ing state, and so saturated with water that a con- 
siderable extent of surface wdll quake or shake when 
pressed on by the foot or other body. 

Quakingly, ( kwak' ing - le ) adv. Tremblingly ; with 
shaking of the limbs or tremor of the nerves. 
Qualifiable, (kwol'e-fi-a-bl) a. Capable of being quali- 
fied; abatable: modifiable. 

Qtudifleation, (kwol-e-fe-kfi'shun) n. Act of qualifying, 

I or condition of being qualified ; — any endowment or 
I acquirement which fits a person for an office or em- 
{ ployment, or enables him to sustain any character with 
I success ; — act of limiting, or state of being limited 
or restricted; hence, abatement; modification; restric- 
tion. 

Qualified, ( kwol'e-f id ) a. fitted by acoomplishmenta 
or endowments ; modified ; limited ; competent ; fit ; 
adapteil. [qualifies. 

Qualifier, ( kwol'e-f i-qr ) n. One who or tlmt whidb 
Qualify, (kwol'e-f i) v. t. [L. qualijicare, from qualia, 
such, and faeere, to make.] To make like ; to adapt to 
a given standard ; to furnish needfrd qutdiHes to; to 
fit for active seiTioe, or office ; to prepare by requisite 
training and acquisition of Imowledge, ddll, ftc., fer 
special or general duty : — to nmke lit fqr entering a 
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higiunr state by oaltore and discipline of the moral 
faculties ;—to make capable ofexetoisinff a privilege, 
as the ftanchiso, to Hbrnish with tne legal title 
to;— to limit ; to modify by exceptions to abate ; to 
diminish: — to regulate, as sounds; — to reduce the 
strength of, as liquors ; — v, i. To be or become quali- 
fied to render one capable of holding office, exercis- 
ing the franchise, shooting game, dsc. : — imp. A pp. 
quidifted; ppr. qualifying. 

(Qualitative, (kw'ol'it-at-iv) a. Relating to quality. 
Qualitative analysis, in ckemifttry, act or proctjss of 
ascertaining by test or experiment the (pialities or 
properties of a compound substance, and determining 
thereby its constituent elements. 

(Quality, (kwol'e>te) n. [L. qualitaa, from gualh, how 
or so oonatitutod, such.] Particular property inherent 
in a body or 8ul)stance ; tlie essential attribute which 
may be predicated of it : distinguishing feature or 
chaoraotenstio ; — nature or chanicter of in relation to 
right or wrong, as of an action power of pnKlucitig 
efbots; special virtue, as of medicinal herbs ; — dl 8 |> 08 i- 
tion ; temper of mind ; — aapiirement ; ac^oomplish- 
ment comparative rank ; especially, superior rank ; 
high birth or station persons of liigh birth or rank ; 
ncmility collectively. 

(Qualm, (kw^) n. [A.-S. cwalm, death, slaughter, 
from ewellmi, to slay.) A sudden ntbick of illness, 
faintness, distress, or pain; — espiciaili/, a sudden fit 
or seizure of sickness at the stomach ; — a scruple of 
conscience. 

(Qaa lmi a h , (kwim^ish) a. 8ick at the stomach ; inclined 
to vomit ; affected with nausea. 

(Qualmishly, (kwilni'ish-le) adv. In a qualmish manner. 
(Quandary, (kwon'(Ur-o) u. [Corrujjted fr<un F. t/n'cit 
diraUje? what shall 1 say of it?J A state of difficulty 
or perplexity. 

Quantitative, (kwon'to-tHt-iv) a. Relating to quantity. 
Quantitative annlt/siSf chemical process of determin- 
ing the quantities or proportion of each element or 
ingredient in a compound substance. 

Quantity, (kwon'te-to) n. (L. quantitaa, from quanhia, 
how great, how much, from guam, how.] The pro- 
perty of being mo;i8urable, or capable of increase and 
decrease, multiidication aiid division ; thiit which 
answers the question ‘'How much?” the extent or 
ext^ioii. of a general conception, tliat is, the number 
of species or individuals to which it may applitni; 
also, the number of its constituent qualities, attri- 
butes, or relations ;— in grammar, the relative time 
occupied in pronouncing a syllable; — in music, the rela- 
tive duration of a tone; — in mathematics, that which 
can be multiplied, divided, or niexisured ;--a certain 
part; a considerable amount ; a large bulk, sum, or 
portion. 

Quantum, (kwan'tum) n. [L. from quant vs, how groat, 
how much.] Quantity ; amount. 

Quarantine, (kworian-ten) n. fit. quarantina, forty, 
forty days, quarantine.] A space of forty days ; — speci- 
Jlcally, the teim during which a ship arriving in port, 
and suspected of being infected with a malignant, 
contagious disease, is obliged to forbear all intercourse 
with the shore. 

Quarrel, (kwor'rel) n. fO. Eng, querele, from L. querela, 
a complaint, from guei’i, to complain ] An angry con- : 
test ; a petty fight or brawl ;~a breach of biendship i 
or concord; a dispute;— ground or cause of dispute; 
objection ; reason to complain ; contest ; altercation ; 
contention, 

Quairel, (kwor'rel) n. An arrow with a 8(^uare head 
a diamond-shaped pane of glass a glazier’s diamond. 
Quarrel, (kworrel) v.i. To dispute violently; to 
wrangle ; to fall out to find fault ; to cavil to 
disagree in form or essence ; to be Incongruous -v. t. 
To fight with; to compel by qxuurrel:— iwp, & pp. | 
immelUid; dw. tfuarreliiiur. 

Diffoting and disputiimr 


in angry langnage; finding fault or oavUling; oonten- 
tion ; noisy strife. 

(Quarrelsome, (kwor^rd-som) a. Apt to quarrel ; given 
to brawls and contention ; irascible ; contentious. 
Quarry, (kworire) n. JO. Eng. ftpom L. gua* 

drum, something square.] An arrow with a square 
head ; a square or lozenge-shaped pone of glass ; a 
glazier's diamond. 

Quarry, (kwor're) u. f F. ftrom L. cor, the heart.} 
Game ; especially, the game hunted fi>r by hawking ; 
—a heap of gfune killed also, the entrails of game 
given to the hounds or hawks. 

Quarry, (kwor're) n. (Norm. F. quarrier, F, earriere, 
Celt, eeraig, i*t>ck.} A place whera stones are out from 
the earth fur building or other puriioses. 

Quarry, (kwor're) v. To dig or take fVom a quarry; 
— to pray ujKin, ns a vulture or harpy i-^imp. A jip. 
quarried; 3 >/>r. quanting. 

Quarrying, (kwor're-ing) n. The business of hewing 
stones from a quarry. fin quanying stones. 

Quarryman, (kworire-man) n. A {lerson wlio is occupied 
Quart, (kwoil) n. (Ij. qvartus, the fourth, from qua- 
Ivor, four. ) The fourth mrt of a gallon ; two pints ; 
— a vessel containing the fourth of a gallon. 

Quartan, (kwort'an) a. [L. qnartanus, from quartus, 
the fourtli, from quatuor, four.] Of or pertaining to 
tlio fourth ; oijourring every fourth day. 

Quartan, (kwor'taii) n. An intermitting ague that 
ooctirs every fourth day a setiuonco In the game of 
piquet. 

Quarter, (kwort'er) «. (F. qvartier, f-om L, quartu*. 
the fourtJi, from qvntuor, four.) One of four equal 
parts into which any thing is divided, or is lemMed 
as divided in avoirduixfis weight, the fourth of a 
Inutdred weight, or 28 list. ; — ns a measure of capacity, 
either of liquids or solids, 1774&Q inches; — in dry 
meiisnre, eight bushels, as of min nine bushels, one 
a fourth of a chaldron of coal;— one of the four divi- 
siotis of the globe ; —one of the four cardinal points of 
theconqmss; — lionoe, any point of the compass; any. 
place in the visible horizon IWim which the wind 
blows; — the fourth part of the moon’s i^riod or 
monthly revolution one limb of a quodrnped with 
the adjaceiit jiarts ; — tliat }iart of a shoe which forms 
the side, from the heel b) the vamp that port of a 
horse’s hiot between the toe and lieel a term of study 
in a seminary, college, Ac. ; proiierly, a fourth part of 
the year ; — part of a Hliiji's side tietween the aftmost 
end of the main-chains ami the sides of the stem ;— 
a region ; a territory ; — a division of a town, county, 
or the like ; a ilistriot ; a locjility ; — projwr station ; 
iuisigned position ; — hence, ii station at which officers 
and men are jHisted in battle ; — place of lodging or 
temixirary residence ; sheltier ; — mei'cifUl treatment 
shown to an enemy ; remission of life. 

Quarter, (kwort'§r) v. t. To divide into four equal 
mrts ; — to furnish with shelter or entertainment to 
Dear os an appendage to the hereditary arms;— to 
divide or ajuxirtioTi soldiers for lodging hence to 
diet!;— u. i. To hxige ; to have a temiiorary residence: 
—imp. A pp. quartered; pjer. quartering. 

Quart^bili, (kworit^r-bil) n. In the navy, a sheet or 
list of the different stations, posts, or duties of the 
sliip, with the names of the officers and men ossigned 
to each. 

Quarter-day, (kworitgr-da) n. A day regarded as ter- 
minating a quarter of the year : hence, one on which 
rant becomes due. 

Quarter-deck, (kworit^r-dek) tu That part of the deck 
of a ship which extends from the stem to the main* 
mast. 

Quarterfoil, (kworiter-foil) n. (Eng. quarter and /oil.} 
An ornamental figure disposed in four segments 
drclea, supposed to resemble an expanded flowar, of . 
font petals. 

(Q»ittterfB|:, (kwor'ttr-ing) ». Act of 4^Tidin| og 


Mpamting in partB station; an a«dgnment of quar- 
ters or^lod^nngs for soldiers ; billet :«r*in heraldry^ the 
partition a shield iiitoooniiiartroents, originally four, 
Wt often more uccordiog to the number of families 
who, by intermaiTiage, add their coat of amis to the 
fuuily arma 

Chuuterlyt (kwor'tsr-le) a. Containing or consisting of 
a fourth part recurring at the end of each quairter 
of the year. 

Hinaiterly, (kwor'tQr-le) n, A periodical work published 
once in a quarter of a year, or four times during a 
year. [quarter of a year. 

Ctuai^lyy (kwor'ter-le) adv. By quarters ; once in a 
ituaitermai^, (kwor'ter-mas-ter) n. An army officer 
who provides quarters, iiroviaions, clothing, trans- 
portation, Ac., for the army, and superintends the 
supplies^-HS petty officer who attends to the helm, bin- 
nacle, signals, &c., under the direction of the master, 
tovtsm, (kwor'tcm) n. [L. quarlarius^ a fourth mrt, 
quartern. glU.J Tlie fourth jiart of a pint ; a gill 
the fourth part of a peck a loaf weighing about four 
jwuiids. 

Chiarter-sessions, (kwor'ter-sesh-unz) n. pi. A general 
court of criminal jurisdiction lield quarterly by the 
Justices of mace of each county in England. 
Quarter-staff, (kwor'tgr-staf ) n. A stout staff formerly 
used as a weaj^n of defence — so called from the manner 
of using it, one hand being placed in the middle, and 
the other half-way lietween the middle and end. 
Quartette, (kwor-tet') n. [It. quarietlo, diminutive of 
quarto^ fourth, a fourth part.] A comxxMiition in four 
parts, each performed by a single voice or instrument; 
— ^the set of four persons wlio perfonn a piece of music 
in four xiarts in poetry^ a stanza of four lines. 

Quarto, (kwor'to) n. [L. from quartus, the fourth, 
fkiom quatuor, four.] A book of the size of the fourth 
, of a sheet of printing pallor, or in which every sheet 
' being doubled makes tour leaves ; also, the size of a 
. sheet or book in wtiich the luiper is folded tu make 
four leaves written 4to. 

Quarto, (kwor'to) a. Denoting the size of a shoot or 
book in which the paper is folded to moke four leaves. 
Quarts, (kwortz) n. [dor. quart, P, qtuxriz.] Pure 
silex, crystallized in masses of various colours, more 
or less tnuisiiarent, and sometimes opaque. 

Quartsy, (kwortz'e) a. Containing quartz ; resembling 
quartz ; — also guartsom. 

Quash, (kwosh) v, t. [A.-S. cman, P. camr, D. </««.<?- 
sore, to sliake.] To beat down or boat in pieces; — 
hence, to crush ; to subdue ; to put down sunnnarily 
and completely ; — ^in law, to abate, aiiiiiil, ovei*throw', 
or make void v. i. To be shaken with a noise ; — | 
imp. S^pp. quashed ; ppr. quashing. i 

QuMh, (kwosh) n. A genus of plants of the order 
Cacurhiia: pumpkin *also zquaslt. 

Quasi, (kwa'si). [L.] As if; in a manner; in a certain 
sense or degree— used os a prefix. 

Quassation, ( kwosh- a 'shun ) n. [L, quassatiOf h'om 
guassare, to sliake.] Act of shaking ; concussion; state 
of being shaken. 

Quassia, (kwteh'o-a) n. [From the name of a negro, 
Qmtiy or Qumh, who prescribe<l this article as a 
specific.] A bitter W'ood obtained from vaiious trees, 
all of which are natives of tropical America— the wood 
and bark are employed in medicine. 

Quaternary, (kwa-ter'niUr-e) «. [L. gvateniarius, con- 1 
eisting of four each, containing four.] The number 
four, [fours, i 

Qltatomary, (kw'a-tgr'n&r-e) a. Consisting of four ; by 
QnatemiaUf (kwa-tgr'ne-on) n. [L. guaterui, four each, 
from qwfiuor, four. ] The number four a set of four 
parts, ohlsots, or Individuals; a file of four soldiers ; 
—the quotient of two vectors, or of two directed right 
linee In space, considered as dependiug on four geome- 
trical elemsiltB* and as expressible ^ |ux algebraic 
symbnl of ^uqdriiioinial form. 


Quatrain, (kwa'trftn) n. (P. from quatre, h. guattiCTt 
four.] A stanza of four lines rhyming alternately. 
Quatrefoil; (ka't§r-foil) n. [P. guatrt, four, and 
feuille, leaf.] An architectural ornament represent- 
ing four leaves of a cruciform pattern. 

Quaver, (kwa'v§r) v. i. [O. Eng. quave, Ger, quahbeln, 
W. cwbiaw, to shake.] To tremble ; to vibrate : to 
shake to shake the voice ; to sing with tremulous 
modulations of voice ; also, to produce a shake on a 
musical instrument: — imp. A pp. quavered; ppr. 
quavering. 

Quaver, (kwa'ver) n. A shake or rapid vibration of the 
voice, or a shake on an instrument of music a note 
or measui'e of time equal to half a crotchet or the 
eighth of a semibreve. 

Quay, (ke) n. [P. quai.) A mole or bank formed 
toward the sea or on the side of a river for the purpose 
of loading and unloading vessels. 

Quayage, (ke'iy) n. Wharfage. 

Quayberth, (ke'b^rth) n. A loading or discharging 
berth for a ship in a public dock. 

Queachy, (kweeh'e) a. [Prom gueach, a modification 
of quick.] Yielding or trembling under the feet, as 
moist or boggy gi ound. 

Quean, (kweu) n. [A.-S. cw^ne, woman, harlot, Ir. 
coinne, a woman.] A woman; a girl; — especially^ a 
low woman ; a wench ; a slut. [nausea. 

Queasiness, (kwCz'e-nes) n. State of being queasy ; 
Queasy, (kwCz'e) a. [Icel. qveim, bellyache, pains in 
the stoin.ach. ] Sick at the stomach ; affected with 
nausea ; — fastidious ; scpieamish ;— causing nausea. 
Queen, (kwen) n. (O. Eng. queue, A.-S. cw6n, wife, 
queen, Icel. qv<i)i, woman, wife.) The consort of a 
king ;— a woman who is the sovereign of a kingdom ; 
—the sovereign of a swann of bees, or the female of 
the hive any woman who is chief or pre-eminent 
above others of her sex ;— a playi«g-cai*d on which the 
figure of a queen is painted ; — one of the chief pieces 
in the game of chess. 

Queen, (kwCu) v. i. 'fo play the queen ; to act the part 
or cliaracter of a queen. 

Queencake, (kwCn'kak) n. A kind of confection. 
Queenlike, (kwcii'lik) a. Ilesembling or befitting a 
queen. [queen ; suitable to a queen. 

Queenly, (kw’On'le) (cdv. Like a queen; becoming a 
i Queen-post, (kwen ' inlst) u. One of two suspendnig 
posts in ft trussed roof, 
framed below into the tie- ML 

beam, and above into the 
principal raftei-s. 

Queen's-bench, (kwOnz'bensh) a a 

«. The supreme court of com- 

nion law in England. MC £ OjM 

Queen’ B'oounsel, (kwCnz'- ^ pf 

kouii-sel) n. A barrister who ^ 

has received from the crown Queen-post Roof, 
the honour of wearing a silk A A, queen-posts; B, tie- 
ill place of the ordinary stuff lieam ; 00, strats or 


ill place of the ordinary stuff 
gown, and a right of prectnl- 
once or seniority over ordi- 
nary counsel. 

Queen’ 8-pigeon, ( kwenz ' pij - 


braces; 1)1), purlins :B, 
straiuiug lieam ; FF. 
cummon rafters ; 6G, 
wall-plates ; 11, ridge- 
piece. 


uii) H. A magnificent biid found in many of the 
islands of the Indian Ooean, remarkable for having 
on its head a beautiful tuft of feathers bordered witli 
white. 

Queer, (kwer) a. [Ger. queer, guer, cross, oblique, 
athwart.] Gioing athwai*t what is usual or non^; 
odd; singular; quaint; whimsical. 

Queerly, (kwerile) adv. In an odd or singular manner; 
pddly ; singularly ; whimsically. [larity« 

Queemeas, (kweriies) n. Oddity; singularity: particu- 
QueU, (kwel) v.t. [A.-S. cwellan, loel. qvelta.} To 
subdue : to put down to reduce to peace ; to oanvia 
to cease : to quiet; to still v. i. To abate ; tocetee; ^ 
^ die imp. A pp. quelled; ppr, queUinii;. 
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(IniMilgr, (kwid'e-te) n. [L. quidditas, from quid, ladios, eipecialijr for tome charitable purpoee; — A 
what.] The easenoe or nature of a thing a trifling figured material for bed-quilts, toiletHx>ver8, Ac. 
nicety ; a captious question. ftmaate, (kwf nflt) n. fL. ^ini, fire each, from quinguei 

(Ehoidnune, (kwid^nungk) n. [Ia what now?] One who five.] In botany ^ a kind of digitate leaf having five 

is curiotts to know eveiy thing that passes. leaflets on a petiole. 

(tniesoe, (kwi-esO v.i. [L. qwwwcere, from ^uiw, rest, (luinoe, (kwins) n. The fruit of a small tree, so named 

a uiot.1 To be silent, as a letter ; to have no sound : — from Cj/donia, a town of Crete, fiunous for abounding 
np, & pp. quieaoed ; ppr. quiescing. with this fruit — it has an acid taste and pleasant 

^uiesoenoe, (kwi-es^eiis) ». State or quality of being flavour, and is much used in making ides, tarts, and 

S uiescent; rest; repose :—i‘e8t of the miud ;-HBilenoe ; marmalade. 

tie having no sound, as of a letter. Quincunx, (kwii/kungks) n. [L. frx>m quinque, five, 

Quiescent, (kwi-es'eiit) a. {L. tjuiegcmn, ppr. of quiet- and utieia, an ounce.] An arrangement or disposition 

eere.] Being in a state of repose ; still ; not moving ; j of things, especially of trees, by fives in a square, one 

—not ruffled with passion ; quiet ; — not sounded ; being placed at each comer and one in the middle of 
silent : mute. the square. 

Qttieseently, (kwi-es^mt-le) adv. In a quiescent man- Quindeoagon, (kwin-dekVgon) n. [L. quinque, five, 
ner ; calmly ; quietly. ,0. de/ra, ten, and ponia, an angle.} A plane figure 

Quiet, (kwi'et) a. [L. quietut, pp. of quietcere, to rest, with fifteen angles and fifteen sides, 

keep quiet] Being in a state of rest ; not moving ; — Quindeoemvir, (kwiu-de-sem'vir) w. [L, quinque, five, 
still ; peaoefril ; free from alarm or disturbance : un- decern, ten, and vir, man.] In ancient Rotue, one of 
molests ; — peaceable ; not turbulent or disorderly ; — an ecclesiastical college of fifteen men whose chief duty 

not giving offence ; meek ; mild :->-contented calm ; was to take c^re of the sibylline lx)oka 
not agitated by wind; — smooth; unruffled: undis- j Quinine, (kwin-In') ». [Sp. guinina, from quina or 
turbcd ; — not crying or restless, as a child ; — silent ; ! quinaquina, Peruvian bark.] A basic alkaloid obtained 
taciturn .'—reserved ; reticent. from various species of cinchona or .Jesuit’s bark; — 

Quiet, (kwi’et) 70 [L. quiet, quietie.) State of a thing one of the salts of quinine, especially the sulpliate used 

not in motion ; rest ; i-epose freedom from disturb- as a tonic and febrifuge. 

ance or alarm : tranquillity ; — pence ; security. Quinquagetima, (kwin-kwa-jes'e*ma) a. [L. from quin- 

Quiet, (kwfet) v. t. To stop motion in ; to reduce to a quagesinmt, the fiftieth.] Fiftieth ‘.—noting the Sun- 
state of rest;— to calm; to appease; to pacify : — to allay; day fifty days before Kaster ; Shrove Sunday, 

to suppress: — imp. A pp. quieted ; pp?'. quieting. Quinquangular, (kwin-kwang'gu-lar) a. [L. quinque, 
Quieter, (kwi'et-gr) >1. One who or that which quiets. five, and anyulus, an angle.] Having five angles or 
Quietiam, (kwi^ot-izm) n. Peace or tranquillity of corners. 

mind ; — ^the system of the Qiiietists, who maiiitaiued Quinquennial, (kwiu-kweii'e-al) a. [L. quinque, five, 
that religion consists in rest or repose of the mind, and annut, year.] Occurring once in five years or 

employed in contemplating God, and submitting to lifting five yearn. 

his will. Quinsy, (kwiu'ze) »i. [F- sqninancie, G. hunmgl'e.} An 

Quietly, (kwi'et-Ie) adv. In a quiet state or manner ; inflammation of the tonsils of the throat ; any infiam- 

witbout motion ; in a state of rest ; — peaceably ; — mation of the throat or parts adjacent, accom]>anied 

calmly: patiently: without violent emotion; — silently; by inflammatory fever. 

secretly. Quintain, (kwiut'an) n. [F. q%iintaine.'\ An ancient 

Quietness, (kwi'et-nes) n. State of being quiet ; free- tilting-block ; — an upright post on the top of which a 

dom from agitation or excitement ; calmness ; cool- cross post turned on a pivot, at one end of which was 

ness freedom from disturbance or disoiilor ; peace ; a broad board, and at the other a sand bag, and the 

tranquillity ; — silence ; secrecy ; — mildness ; iwace- play was to tilt on horseback with a lance against the 

ableness. broad end, and avoid being struck by the sand-bag, 

Quietude, (kwi'et-ud) n. [L. qnicludo, quietudinis.] which was driven round to the tilter’s back. 

Rest ; repose ; quiet ; tranquillity. fdmtli. Quintal, (kwint'al) «. [P. quintal, A. kintar, a w'ei^ht 

Quietiu, Ofewi-e'tua) n. fL. quieln.^.] Rest; repose; of 100 lbs., L. centum, a hundred.] An old foreign 

Quill, (k’«rtll n. [Ger. kil, allied to L. cauht, a stalk, weight equal to 50 French kilogrammes, or about 112 

a quill.] A large, strong feather of the goose, swan, lbs. avoirdupois, [return every fifth day. 

crow, &o. — used for writing-pens, Ac.; — hence, a Quintan, (kwint'an) 71 . A fever the mroxysms of which 
pen; — a spine or prickle, as of a ixircupino ; — a piece Quintessence, ( kwint-es'ens ) 71 . [L, quinta eseentia, 

of small reed on which weavers wind thread; — the fifth essence.] In aic/icmy, the fifth or last and highest 
tube of a musical instrument. essence or power in a natural body ; — jnire or oouoen- 

Quill, (kwii) w. t. To plait or to form with small ridges trated essence ; — an extract from any thing contain- 

like quills or reeds ; — to wind on a quill, as thread or ing all its virtues in a small or condensed form ; the 

yarn imp. A pp. quilled; ppr. quilling, essential part or substance of a thing. 

Quilling, (kwiFing) 71. A narrow nordor or trimming Quintessential, (kwint-es-sen'she-al) a. Consisting of 
of laoe, and the like, folded or plaited so as somewhat quintessence. 

to resemble a row of quills. Quintette, (kwin-tetO 71. [It. qnintetto, h. quintm, the 

Quillurort, (kwil'wurt) ?i. A crj'ptogamlo aquatic plant fifth, quinque, five.] A composltioii for fltre 
(UoeliB weustrit), having a grass-like shape — it is voices or instruments. 

found on the shallow bottoms of ponds both in Europe Quintile, (kwin'til) n. [L. quintut, the fiftli, from 
and America. quinque, five.] The aspect of phmets when distant 

Quilt, (kwilt)n. fb. culcitn, a bod, cushion, mattress, from each other the fifth jiart of the zodiac or 72*. 

Ir, cuiU, a bed, a bed-tick.] A cover or garment Quintillion, (kwin-tiFyun) n. [L. quinque, five, quin* 
made by putting wool, cotton, or other substance tut, the fifth.] Acconling to the English notation, 1 ^ 
between two cloths, and sewing them together. number produced by involving a rniiOion to tlie fifth 

Quilt, (kwilt) V, f. To stitch together with some soft i)ower, or a unit with 30 ciphers annexed ; according 
and wanau sufaetanoe between or in the interior of ; — to the Ffenoh notation, a unit with 18 d^dieTs annex(^. 
to sew with a otitoh used in a quilt i»tp. & pp. Quintuple, (kwia'tll-pl) a. [L. quinque, five, and pti- 
quUted; ppi*. quilting* cars, to fold.] Multiimed by five; fivefold. 

Quilter, (kwilt'qr) One who quilts. Quintuple, (kwin'ta-pl) r. <. To make fivefold ; to mill* 

Qttiitiag, (kv^t'ing) n. Act of forming a quilt;— act ; tip^ by five;— imp. A pp* quintupled] ppr. quiq" 
or procesa of making a quilt or quUte by a party of 1 ti^ingi 
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(kiiip, (kwip) n. CW. emp, a f!irt» IwU, a quick ttun, daizotiOt tkwik8H>Vik)a. like Don Quixote : romantio 
lb qutd pro quo^ eometluiig for sometmng. j A smart, to extravagance. (romantic maiutc«‘. 

saroastio turn; a taunt; a severe retort: a gibe: a Jew. QuixotioaUy, (k%viks>ot^ik>al-le) adv^ In a mad or 
Quip, (kwip) V. t To taunt : to treat with a sarcastic Quixotism, (kwiks'ot'ixm) fC Bomantio and absurd 
retort v. i. To scoff; to manifest contempt by deri- ideas ; schemes or actions like those of Don Qiiixote, 
sion A pp. quipped ; ppr. qmpping. the hero of the nomance by Cervantes idso written 

Quire, (kwir) n. (F. ehoettr, G. c/toros.) A body of Quixotry, 

singers ; a choir -the part of a church where the ser- Quiz, (kwiz) A riddle or ol)scure question ; an 
vice is sung. enigma ;-~oiie who quizzes others ; — an odd fellow. 

Quire, (kwir) n. [F. cahier, a book of loose sheets.] A Quiz, (kwie) v. t. To puzzle ; to ridiculo or make S{X>rt 
bundle of paper consisting of twenty-four slieets, eaoh of by deceiving ; — ^to look sharuly and mockingly at ; 
having a sin^e fold. to i)eer at & pp. quizzea \ ppr. quizzing, 

Quire, (kwir) V. i. To sing in concert or chonis. Quizzer, (kwiz'or) n. One w*ho quizzes others, or makes 

Quirister, (kwiFis-t^r) n. One that sings in concert; a tiicni tlie oiyccts of sport by deceiving Giem. 
chorister the leader of a quire. Quizzical, (kwiz'ik-al) a. I'oiuiciil. 

Quirk, (kwgrk) n. [Allied to queer, W. cmred, a start.] ' Quizzing-glass, (kwizliig-glas) n. A small eye-glass, 

A sudden turn ; hence, an artful evasion or subter- Quod, (kwod) u. A quadrangle or court of a prison hi 
fuge : a shift ; a quibble ; — a smart taunt or retort : — which prisoners are allowed to take exercise ;— hence, 
a mght of fancy ; a conceit in architecture, an acute colloquially, prison ; jjiil. 

angle or projection, especially in mouldings. Quodlibet, (kwexi'le-bet) n, (L., wliat you please.] A 

Qttirkish, (kwgrk'ish) a. Consisting of quirks, quib- niceixuiit; a subtlety; — a musical moilley improvised 
hies, or artful evasions ; — given to quibbles or eva- by several perforinei-s. 

sions : tricky ; artful. Quodlibetioal, (kwtxl-le-bet'ik-al) a. Not restricted to a 

Quirk-moulding, (kwerk^mold-ing) ii. A moulding particular subject : moved or discussotl at pleasure for 
having a sudden convexity in the form of a conic curiosity or entertaiment. 

section. Quoif, (koif ) n. (F. eo{{f'e.] A cai) or hood ; a coif. 

Quit, (kwit) V. t. [L. qvietare, to dismiss, leave, ce<le, Quoif, (koif) v. t. (F. coi/fer.] To cover with a heatl- 
from quietan, quiet.] To release ft’om obligation, accu- dress; to cap. 

sation, iienalty, or the like; tosicquit; — to meet the Quoin, (kc»in) v. (F. coin.] A twrnor; — ^a wedge;— a 
claims upon or exiiectations entei-tained of ; to con- metallic wedge for raising cannon and other milihiry 
duct; — to discharge, as an obligation or duty; — to engines; — in printing, a Hinall wootlen wedge used to 
have done with ; hence, to de]»aTt from ; to It»ck tlio types in the galley, uhaso, or form: — any 

forsake; to give up; relinquish; resign; — imjt.&pp. external angle; especially, the cxioriuiL angle of a 
quit or quitted ; ppr. quittmg. building. 

Quit, (kwit) a. Released from obligation, charge. Quoit, (koit) x. fl). i-ool, W. coila7i, a quoit.] A oir- 
penalty, or the like ; free ; clear ; alwolved. cular ring or )>ieco of iron, stone, or »)ther material, to 

Quitoh-grw, (kwich'gras) n. Dog-grass or couch-grass be pitched iit a ftxud object in play ;— y)l. The play or 
—a siKJcies of grass which roots deeply, and is not game itself. 

easily killed also quick’tp'OM and Untrh-prom. Quoit, (koit) r. i. To tlirow (pioits ; to play at quoits. 

Qttitolaim, (kwit'klam) V. 1. [Eng. yt/il and cln/m.] To Quoll, (kwul) y<. A mamupial (piadru]:>ed of Australia 
release or relinquish a claim to by dotxl ; — ivip. & —it is nearly the size of a cat, 

pp. quitclaimed : ppr. quitclaiming. Quondam, (kwun'dam) a. fl.. formerly.] Having been 

Qaitolaim, (kwit'khlm) n. A release or relinquishment fonnorty ; funner, as a hriund. 

of a claim ; a deed of release. < Quorum, ( kwr/niin ) >i. fb. genitive plural of qv,i, 

Quite, (kwit) adv. [P. discharged, free, clear. | 1 of whom — with reference to a bcxly of persons, o/ 

Completely ; wholly ; entirely ; totally ; — 1<7 a great ie/tom tlioso w ho are usseinMed are legally sufficient to 
extent or degree; very ; coiwidorably. j tmnstwt the businesH of the whole.) Hnch a number 

Quitrent, (kwit'rent) n. [Eng. quit and rent.] A rent \ of tin* oflicers or inernbors of any boily as is comiieteat 
reserved in grants of land, by the payment of which by Jaw or coiiKtitution U) transiUit business, 
tbe tenant is quit from all other service. I Quota, (kw«VUi) 7i. fl^. quota, (sc. parx), qnntvn, how 

Quits, (kwits) adv. At evens ; square ; an exclamatiim ! many.] A pro|K>rtional part or share ; or the share, 
when i>arties have adjusted their mutual claims, &c., ( part, or proiK»rtio)i jmsigned to each, 
and are quit or free of eacli other. Quotable, ( kwdt'o-bl) a. Capable or worthy of being 

Quittable, (kwit'a-bl ) a. Capable of being quitte*! or <|uotcd or cited. 

vacated. Quotation, ( kwot-H'shun ) n. [From qvMe.] Act of 

Quittance, (kwit'ans)n. Discharge from a doi>t or riuoting or citing ;~tluit which is quoted or cited 

gatiou ; acquittance ;— recom))en8c ; repayment. a passa^^e adduced from an author as evidence ot 

Quitter, (kmVgr) 71 . A luird round swelling on the illustration the naming of the price of commodities; 
coronet, and usually on the inside of a horse's foot. or the price Hi)ecifted to a (X)iTosi)ondent. 

Quiver, (kwiv'igr) n. [Norm. F. cuivre, A. 45. cocor.J A Quote, (kw6t) v. i. [F, qvMer, to letter, number, to 
case or sheath for arrows. iMK quote, It. quotarc, from L. quotun.] To cite, as a 

Quiver, (kwiv'^r) v. i. [D. quicker, vivid, passage from some author ;~to name the price of 

A.'S. cw\ferHee, anxiously.] To sliake pH to note & pp. quoted ; ppr, quoting, 

with slight and tremulous motion ; shud- JS^' Quoter, (kwot'f^r) n. One who cites the words of 

der ; shiver ; tremble ; — i7np. ii jtiyj. ^ another. 

quivered; ppr. quiveiing. I I / Quoth, (kwutli) v.i. [A.-E. ewedhan, imperative 

Quivered, (kwiy^$rd) a, [From ^uiro-.J I I % etmdk, Qo. qvUhan.] Baid; spoke — ^used in the first 

Furnished wiUi a quiver ; — sheathed, J 1 f And third persons in the past tense, 

in a quiver. ^ U F Quotidian. (kwd-tidVau) a. (L. quotidianwit from quo* 

Qnivenng, (kwiv^qr-ing) n. Bhaking; ' fidie, daily.) Ckjcurring or retuniing daily, 

trembli^ fluttering motion. Quotidian, (kw5-tid 'e- an) ». Any thing returning 

Qniverlagiyi ( kwiv'er-lng-le > adv. With W daily ; especially t a fever whose paroxysms retumf ' 
trembling m agitation. Quiver. every day. 

Qui vive, (kd-vSv'). (F. who Uves.] The challenge Quotient, (kwd^she-ent) n. [L. hew ofUm, hosr 

a nettok sentinel coirespoaiding to, Who goes many times, ftem quoi, now many.] Tbe iiumtMMr 
there? resulting lh>m the diviticta of (me number by another* 
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B (ar) thd bighteeBth letter of the English alphabet, 
is a liquid or somi'Vowel. By nicwt writers, r is 
oonsidered to have one unvarying sound in all cjases, 
being formed like I, but with a guttural utterance 
of the breath, and a sort of quivering motion of the 
tongue. As an abbreviation, it stands for Rex, King, 
Regina, Queen, as Victoria R. ; also for royjU, as R.N., 
Royal Navy, ikc. 

Bawte, (ta^t) v. t. fF. rahntire.] In falconry, to 
lure bfu;k or recover, as a hawk. 

Babbi, (rab'e, rub!) n. [(I. rabbi, H. rnbl, my master, 
from 7^, master, lord, teacher.] Master ; lonl : sir — 
a Jevirish title of respect or courtesy for a teacher or 
doctor of the law : — also rabbin. 

Babbinio, (rab<in'ik) n. Tlie dialect of the Rabbins ; 

the later form of the Hebrew tongiiie. 

Babtdnioal, (rab-in'ik-al) a. Pertaining to the rabbins 
or Jewish doctors of the law, or to their opinions, 
learning, and language ; especially, noting Jewish 
writings subsequent to the Christian era. 

Babbinist, (rab'in-ist) w. One among the Jews who 
adhereil to the Talmud and the tra^litions of the 
rabbins. 

Babbit, (rab'it) n. [T>. rohbe, rnhheken,.] A small rodent 
four-footed mammal whicli burrow's in the earth— it 
resembles the hare, but is smaller, and has shorter legs 
and earn. Weleh rabbit, cheese toasted on bread. 
Babbit, (rab'it) n. fF. vabot.\ A wocnlen implement 
us»m 1 in mixing mortar. [rabbits are kept. 

Kabbit’hutch, (rab'it-huch) n. A box or cage in which 
Babbit- warren, (rab'it- wor-en) n. A piece of ground 
appropriated to the breeding and preservation of 
rjibblts. 

Babble, (nib'l)»t. fD. rahbelen, F. rapaiUe, from per, 
to scrape.] A crowd of vulgar, noisy people; a mob; 

- “the nrogs of the jhjojjIo. 

Babble, (rabi) t. To insult or drive away by .a mob ; 
to mob; to hustle; — v.i. To tdk incoherently; to 
utter nonsense [Bart.]; — iiup. & pp. rabbled; ppr. 
rabbling, | 

Babdolo^, (rab-ilol'd-jo) n. fO. rabdoe, rod, stick, and j 
loffof, discourse.] The method or art of ])eTforniiug j 
arithmetical operations by moans of little squjire ro<ls, i 
called Napier*9-ltonee : — also rhabilofogy. I 

Babdomanoy, (rab'do-man-se) n, [G. riibila^ rwl, and 1 
inanteia,, divination,] Divination by means of rmis 
or wands ; — also rhabdonuDicy. 

Babid, (rab'id) a. [L. rabiflnx, from rabies, rage.] 
Furious; raging; ma<i - pertaining to h.v<lropliobia, 
ns a rabid dog. 

Babidneee, (rab'id-nes) n. Condition of being rabid ; 
madtiess ; — furiousnesb, as of animals hence, viru- 
lence ; malignity <»f disiwsition ; intense bitterness of 
thought or speech. 

Babies, (ra'be-ws) n. fR] A fury or frenzy of the 
mind ; — canine madness hyilropimbia. 

Babiaet. (rab'in-et) 71 . [Rndunc.] A kind of small 
oixlnanoe. 

Baoa, (rAka) a. [H. nlkd, I'ak, thin, lean.] Empty; 
l>eggarly; foolish; worthless; 
loose in life and manners— 
a term repressing contempt. 

Baoeoen, (rak-k66n') n. fF. 
mfoM, a little lat.] A car- 
nivorous mammal inhabit- 
ing North America, allied to 
the bear, but about the size 
of a oommon dog. 

Baoe, (rSs) n. fF. race, It. 
razta, Oar. reita, line, R 
radix, root.} The desoen- lUcooon. 



dants of a common ancestor ; a ffimily, tribe, jpeople* 
or nation believed to belong to the same stock 
one of the distinct varieties of the human species, 
usually classiiled as five, viz., the Oanea$ian or 
white race, to which belong the Euro^pean nations 
and those of Western Asia; tho Mongolian or yellow 
race ; the Ethiopian or Tiegro race ; the American 
Indian or red race, and the Malayan or brown race ; 
— the descendants of a jiarticular ancestor, or in a 
particular line lineage ; family; birth; — a peculiar 
breed, os of horses, &c. : — a root, as of ginger ; — a 
^lai-ticular strength, btsle, or fiavour, indicating the 
root, stock, or soil from which it was pitiduced, as of 
wine; — hence, peculiar or distinguishing flavotir; gout; 
smock ; — also, a characteristic quality or disposition. 
Eaoe, (ras) 71 . [A.-B. ra:s, Icol. rds, course, 7 'dsd, to 

run.] A movement or progression ; a course of action 
or effort ; process ; — career ; — swift progress ; rapid 
comae or motion ; — act of ninning in competition or 
for a prize, as foot-race, yacht-race, &c. ; especially, 
the running of horses for stakes, cups, Ac. ; — a strong 
or rapid current of water, or the cnannel or i)aetsagii 
for such a current ; — a canal or watercourse leading 
from a dam to a water-wheel which it drives ; — pL 
Meetings for the s|)ort of hoiae-racing or running 
horses in competition or trial of speed. 

Bace, (rRs) v. i. To run swiftly ; to run or contend in 
running r. f. To cause to run rapidly, as a horse in 
a race : — imp. & pp. raced ; ppr. racing. 

Baoe-course, (ras'kdrs) n. The path, generally circular 
or elliptical, over which hoTsc-races are run. 
Baoe-horse, (ras'liore) 71 . A horse bred or kept for run- 
ning in contests ;— a siwcies of <luck which moves very 
swiftly over the surface of the water : steamer-duck. 
Baoeme, (ra*sGin') 7^. fL. 7'aceinus, the stalk of a clus- 
ter of graj His, Ac. , a bii nch of berries. ] A flower-cluster 
with sliort and equal lateriil flowered i)edice]s, as in 
the curr-aiit. 

Bacer, (rilsVr) 7i. One who races or contends in a race ; 
— a race-horse. 

Bach, (rak) n. fA.-B. rmce, P. hi'aguc.) A bunting 
dog ; a kind of setter or i>ointer. 

Ba^tis, (ra-kit'is) 71 . (G. rachitis (sc. nnsos), from 

rachis, the spine.] Inflammation of the spine — a dis- 
ease of early childhood, in which the bones soften, 
become swollen and distorted, and the body deformed; 
the rickets. [and piquant flavour. 

Baciness, (rOs'o-nes) Quality of being racy; peculiar 
Back, (rak) v. t. To stretch or strain ; to extend ; — 
specifically, to stretch on the rack or wheel -to 
ti'rraent ; to torture ; — to har.-iss by exaction ; to 
exhaust ; — to draw' off from the lees ; to decant ; to 
defec.ate, as wiiie, Ac., from its sediment; — v.i. To 
move with a quick anihle, as a horse: — imp. A pp. 
racked; racking. 

Back, (rak) n. fl>. rek, from Ger. rccken, A.-S. rcecan, 
7'{vccan, to reach, extend.] An instrument for racking, 
stretching, or extending any thing, as an engine of 
tortui'e, on which the Ixniy of a j^rson is gradually 
stretched until sometimes the joints are dislocated 
hence, torture ; extreme pain ; — a wooden frame of 
0 }ien work in which hay is laid for horses and cattle ; 
— a framework on which earthenware, bottles, or other 
articles are arranged and de^iosited ; — in ships, a 
strong frame of wood, having several sheaves, tliMU^ 
which passes the running rigging ; — ^in the manege, a 
peculiar pace of a hoise in which the two legs on earn 
side are moved together ; — in mechanics, a straight bar 
with teetli on its edge to work with those of a wheel 
or pinion which is to drive or follow it; — (A.-®. 
hiicca, the neck.] The neck of mutton or ooUitf of veal 





B»A| (nk) n, [A.-S. rant, tuin, loel. ntk, inoistoze.] 
Hhiti, btoken oIcmmIs, or an j portion of floating 

▼anonir in the alqr. 

iUtmt, (rak'(r) n. One 'who racks or torments ;>-> a ; 
horse that nudu or moTee with a racking pace. \ 

Baeket, (rak'et) n. (It. roceketta^ from L. rete, a net] ] 
A sort of hoop, from side to side of which a net>work 
of oord is stretched, and furnished with a handle— j 
used in tennis a oonfused, clattering noise ; clam- 
our; din. 

Baeketi (rak'et)v.t, [P. eraguer, Eng. cvncl'.j To' 
make a confhsea noise or clamour : to frolic about iu ! 
a boisterous manner ; — v. f. To strike with a racket. 
Baeket-eourt, (rak'et-k6rt) tu A tenuis court. 
Baeketiag, (rak'et-ing) n. Ck>nfli8ed aiui noisy mirth. 
Badkittf, (zak'ing) a. Tormenting; excruciating; 
straining. 

Backing, (raking) n. Act of siretcliing on the rack : 
torture; — ment^ anguish; torment; uneasiness:— act 
of stretching cloth on a frame to dry and stiffen it ; 
—act of drawing from the sediment, as liquors. 
Ba^-rent, (rak'rent) n. An annual rent raised to the 
utmost. j 

Ba^, (ras'e) a. (From 7‘ace.] Haring a strong flavour 
indicating origin ; tasting of the soil ; hence, fresh ; 
rich; — exciting to the mental taste by a strong or 
distinctive character of thought or language ; spicy ; 
sfdrited: piquant. 

Baddle, (radl) v. t. [A. *8. wrtrA, wrad, band, wreath.] 
To interweave ; to twist togettier. 

Baddle, (radl) n. A long stick used in hedging;— 
a hedge formed by interweaving the shoots and ! 
branches of trees or slirubs ; — an i nstrumont employed j 
by domestic weavers. 

Biwial, (r&'de-al) a. fL. radius, a staff, rod, spoke of | 
a wheel, beam or ray.] Pertaining to a radius I 
proceeding or extended from a centre or nucleus ; — 
pertaining to the ludius, one of the l>oncs of the fore- 
arm of the human body. 

Badianoe, (ra'de-ans) a. Tlie quality of being radiant; 
vivid bTightness ; brilliancy ; 8pleiid<jur. j 

B adiant, (ra'de-ant) «. fL. radians, p/o*. of radiare, to I 
emit rays or beams.] Emitting or proceeding from a i 
centre; radiating; radiate; — <'speci<tHf/, emitting or i 
darting rays of light or heat ; emitting a vivid light 
or splendour. 

Badiaat, (r&'de-ant) n. In optics, the object or )K)int 
from which light emanates; — in geometrf/, a stnught 
Una from a fixed point or pole, round which it is sup- | 
poeed to revolve. [dour, i 

B e di a nt ly, (r&'de-ani-le) adv. With gUtteriiig spleii- ] 
Badiate, (ra'de-at) n. [L. radiata.] An aiiim^ in i 
which all the parts arc arrangefl . ! 

uniformly around the longitu- 
dinal axis of tlic Ixxly, as the 
star-fish, polyp, Ac. 

Ba^ta, (r&'de-at) v. i. [L. radi- 
are, radiaiam,, from radius, ray.] 

To issue and proceed in direct 
lines from a point or surface, as 
heat or light ; — to issue in rays, 
as light; — to emit rays; to be Radiate. I 

radiant v. t To emit or send out in direct lines from 
a point or surface, as heat ; — to illuminate ; —imp. A ' 
j>p. radiated; ppr. radiating. fa centre. 

Badiate, (rft'de-ftt) a. Formed of rays diverging from 
Badiated, (r&'de-at-ed) n. Adorned with rays ;— in j 
mineraloffp, having crystals or fibres diverging from 
a centre ; — in zoology, formed like a radiate. 

Ba^tely, (r&'de-r»t-le) adv. In a radiate manner; 
with radiation or divergence from a centre. 

Badiation, (rft-de-a'shun) n. Act of radiating or state 
of being i^iated ; emission and difftision of rays of 
lii^t or hMt tnm a luminous or heated body Um 
dnrergenoe of any thing ftom a point or sutlifim, like 
the Sveigiiig xaya of 


B adta t or, (fft'de-itt^r) tt. That which radiates eremite 
rays ; utmaUy, that part of a heating appaiutus, the 
use of which is to radiate heat. 

BadleaL,<radVkal)a. fL. radix, rndteis, a root.) Per- 
taining to or proceeding direcUy team the toot or 
origin primitive ; oriidual implanted by nature ; 
native ; proper ; constitutional : — reaching to the 
cause, source, or first principles; searching ; uioTOUgh- 
going proceeding from the stem at or below the sur- 
face of the ground .'—belonging to the root of a plant : 
— in grammar, relating to a root or ultimate source of 
derivation. Radical guantity, a quantity to whit^ 
the radical sign is prefixed. Radical sign, ^e si^ 
(originally the letter r, the initial of radix, rvotk 
placed before any quantity, denoting that its root u 
to >)o extracted. 

Badioal, (raiFe-kal) n. A primitive word ; a root or 
simple, underived, unrom]K>uuded word;— -a letter 
that belongs to the rix>t ; — an extreme liberal in poli- 
tics : a member of a political paHy which advooat^ 
radical or thorough reform in the constitution and 
administrative government of the country ^-in chemis- 
try, the original element or principle in a comuound 
■ulxtauoe ; that which oonstitiites the distinguishing 
principle of an acid or base by its union with an aoidi- 
fying or basifyiug element or ingredient. 

Badioalism, (rad'e-kaMem) n. The doctrine or print- 
ciplo of radicals. 

Bamoally, (rad'e-kal-le) adv. At ^le origin or root ; 
fundamentally; originally essentially;- thoroughly. 
Badioant, (riwre-kant) a. {L. radicans, ppr. of nrat- 
cari, to strike or take root.] Taking root in the 
groimd ; shooting forth roots, 

lUdioate, (rad'e-kat) r. t. radicari, from radix, a 
root,] To riMit ; tt> plant deeply and firmly iwp. A 
pp. radicated ; pgr. radicating. 

Radioation, (rad-e-ka'shun) n. Process of taking root 
deeply disixMition of the root of a plant with respect 
to the ascent ling and descending caudex or stem. 
Badiole, (rud'e*kl) n. [L. radicula, diminutive of 
radix, root.] Tlie rudimentary stem of a plant; tlie 
stem of the embryo. 

Radiometer, ( ril-de-om'et-er ) 71 . (L. t'adius, radius, 

and metrmn, measure. J Tlie forestalT, an instrument 
foi-meiiy used for taking the altitudes of celestial 

Radish, (rad'isli) w, fL. radix, a root.] A cultivated 
idaiit, tlie root of which is eaten raw as a salad. 

Ra^us, (ra'de-us) n. [L.] A right line extending from 
the centre of a circle to the jieri- 
phory ; tlie B|K>ke of a wheel ; — the 
Bomi-dianieter of a circle ;~t.ho ex- y \ 

terior bone of the forearm ; — the \ 

outer part or oircumferonce of a | I 

compound radiate flower or radiatoci \ / 

dlscous flower. \ / 

Ra^, (ra'Uiks) n. [L. root.] A prl- 
mitive word from which spnng 
other words ; a radical ; a mot Radius, 
iu logarithms, the base of any system of logarithms, 
or the number taken as unity tlie root of a plant ; 
—hence, origin ; source. 

Raff, (raf) n. A promiscuous heap; a jumble; the 
sweepings of society ; the rabble ; the mob. 

Raffle, (raf'l) v. i. [F. rajler, to cany or sweep away, 
Ger. rtMm, to rakej[ To engage in a raffle '.-^inip. A 

pp. raffled ; ppr. raffling. 

Raffle, (raf'l) n. A game of chance or lottecy in which 
sevei^ liersons deposit or fitrnish a part of the value 
of some article, and it is determined by cbmice which 
of them shall become sole possessor. 

Raft, (raft) n. [loel raftr, a rafter, spar, A.-8. ragt, a ;i 
beam, rafter.] A ooUectiou of boards, planks, Ae.^ ’ 
fastened together horizontally, either to serve as a 
support upon the water, or to more the maMaliftotti 
one place to another. 



fikft, (rafM V. e. To cunj on or in a raft A 

littoa; ppr, taflhiig$ 

MMUtf (rait%r) n. [A.-S. ra^fUr, D. rajter.) A roof- 
timber a pieoe of timber that extends from the plate 
of a building toward the ridge, and serves to support 
the ooraring of the roof. 

vRafter, (rafucr) v. t. To make into or like a rafter, 
as timber ; to plough so as to turn the grass side of 
each fUrrcrvr upon an unnloiigbed ridge. 

Rag, (rag) n. (Gael. A Ir. rap, a rag, wrinkle, allied 
to G. roJtew, a tattered garment, rag, wrinkle.] A piece 
of cloth tom off ; a tattered fragment ; a shrecl ; a 
IMttoh mean or tattered attire. 

Ragamuffm, (rag'a-muf-in) n. (Eng. rap, and Ger. 

to smell musty, mouldy, or rank.] A paltry 
feUow; a mean wretch. 

aw, (r5J) n. CL. rabm^ from rabere^ to rave.J Vio- 
lent exdtement; eager imssion ; — eBpeciaUif, violent 
anger accompanied with furious wonls, gestures, or 
agitation vehemence of anything painful or destruc- 
tive ; extienie violence the subject of eager desire. 
Rage, (rfij) v.i, To Ixj furious with anger; — to 1,0 
violent and tumultnous ; to act or move furiously 
to prevail without restraint or with fatal effect : — imp. 
(fe pp. raged; pr»\ raging. 

Ragged, (rag'ged) a. [From rarr.] Rent or worn into 
tatters, as clothes ; — ^marked or indented with sharp or 
irregular jioiutB ; jagged ; — wearing tattered clothes ; 
dres^ in rags;— also, rugged ; not smooth to the ear; 
unequal, as rhymea 

Raggedly, (rag'ged-le) adv. In a ragged condition. 
Baggedness, (rag'ged-nes) n. The state of being dressed 
in rags or tatters ; — state of being jagged or broken 
irregularly ; jagjgedness, as of rocks ; uiiovenuess, as of 
rhymes or metrical verso. 

Ra^ed-iohools, (rag'ed-skOdlz) n. pi. Charity schools 
where destitute and neglected children are educated 
and trained te some kind of industrial employment. 

H. Fury ; violence ; impetuosity. 
Ragingly, (rflj'ing-le) udo. With fury; with violent 
impetuosity. 

Ragout, (ra-goo') n. [F.] Fragments of meat stew-ed, 
and highly seasoned ; a stew ; a hash. 

Ragatone, (rag'ston) n. A dark-gray silicious santlstone. 
Railed, (ra^uld) a. (F. rague, fretted.] Irregularly 
notched or jagged, as an ordinary. 

Ragwort, (rag'wurt) n. A native plant of the genua 
Sfiucio, of several species ; groundsel, soagrim, Ac. 
RiUd, (rdd) n. [A.-S. rdd, a riding, from i-idan, to 
ride.] A hostile or predatory incursion ; especiaUg, an 
inroad or incursion of mounted men. 

Rail, (r&l) n. (Ger. rigilf riegel, bar, bolt, D. Hgcftcl, 
L. rcgula.] A piece of timlier, iron, or other sub- 
stance, extending from one ix)at or support to another; 
— a bax of iron forming the upper i)5Uii of the super- 
structure oi» which the wheels of veliides roll ; — a 
narrow plank on a ship's upper works; — a curved 
piece of timber extending from the Ikjws of a ship to 
the continuation of its stem, to support the knee of 
the head, Ac. ; — [P. rdle.] A bird of the genus Jialluif 
of several ST)ecie8 ; — the land-rail 
or coru-crake; the 'icatfr-rail or 
wattr hen ; the gigantic-raii^ 
found in Southern Africa; the 
clapper-rail, native of North 
Ame:^'ica— they are all long- 
beaked, long-legged, and long- 
toed, and inhabit the banks of 
aiieams, sedges, meadows, and 
oom-ffelda 

Rail, (riU) V. t. To inclose with roils te range in a 
line V. i. (F. miller, to swagger, bluster, scold. 1 
To HM insolent and reproachful language; to scoff: 
--imp. App. railed; ppr. railing, 

Railer, (rfii'cr) Oue who r.uls; one who scoffs, 
insults, or oeusures. 



Rail. 


BaRiAg, (rftl'ing) n. A eerfes of rails; a fimoe ^--tlie 
mateiials fox rails ;~-- 2 »pi«>acfafU or insedent lani^^ 
abusive speech. [abusive. 

^Bailing, (r&Fing) a. Expressixig reproach ; insulting; 
Raillerv, (rai'fr-e)». [F. raiUerk, from raillsr.j 
Good-humoured pleasantry or slight satire ; bexrtor. 
Railway, (r&l'wft) n. A road or way on which iron xaila 
are laid for wheels to run on, fbr the conveyance ot 
heavy loads in vehides also railroad. 

Raiment, (ra'ment) n. [Abbreviated from arrayment.) 
Clothing in general; vestments; garments; vesture; 
dress. 

Rain, (ran) v. i. To fall in drops from the douds, as 
water ;— to fall or drop like rain ;— v. t. To pour or 
shower down from above like rain lirom the douds : 
— imp. A pp. rained ; ppi*. raining. 

Rain, ( ran ) n. [A. -8. rSn, Go. rt^rt, loel. rem.} 
Water falling in drops from the atmosphere ;~a faU or 
descent like rain ; a shower. 

Rainbow, (ran'bo) n. A bow or aioh exhibiting the 
several colours of tlie spectrum, and formed by the 
refraction and reflection of the sun’s rays in drops of 
falling rain in that pari of the sky opposite the sun. 
Rainfall, (inn'fawl) n. Fall of rain ; usually heavy 
shower or continued fall. 

Rain-gauge, (rJLu'gaj) n. An instrument for measuring 
the quantity of raiu that falls at any given place in a 
given time. 

Raininess, (rfln'e-nes) n. The state of being rainy. 
Rain-water, (ran'waw-tgr) 7i, Water that has fallen 
from the clouds in rain. 

Rainy, (rau'e) a. Abounding with rain; wet; showery. 
Raise, (ruz) v. t. [A.-H.rdgi(m, from rigan, to rise, Go. 
raupan, to raise.] To cause to rise ; to bring from a 
lower to a higher place ; — to elevate in rank, dignity, 
and the like to increase the strength, vigour, or 
vehemence of ; — to recall from death ; to give life to ; 
— to cause to rise up, or assume aii erect position or 
posture -to arouse from a state of quiet, or tlie like ; 
to awaken ; — to rouse to action ; to stir up ; — ^to build 
up ; to erect to bring together ; to collect : — to pro- 
duce by cultivation ; — to grow, as vegetables, Ac. to 
breed ; to rear, as live st^k ; — to begin ; to institute, 
ji.M aii action at law ; — to levy, as forces ; — to animate ; 
to enliven ; — to relinquish ; to give up, as a siege ; — to 
give increased vent or utterance ; to swell or heighten, 
as the pitch of the voice ; — to make light and spongy, 
as bread by leaven : — in navigation, to bring into view, 
or make more i)rominent by a gi^uaJ approach, as 
land or landmaik : — imp. A pp. raised ; pw. raising. 
Raiser, (nVzgr) n. One who or that which raises; 
— in joimry, one of the upright boards on tlis front 
of the steps of a shiircase. 

Raisin, (ra^zn) n. (F. , from L. raccvme.'l A grape dried 
in the sun or by aitificial heat. 

Raising, (r^ing) n. Act of lifting, letting up, derat- 
ing, exalting, protiucing, or restoring to Bfe ;— opera- 
tion of setting up the frame of a building or any 
structure of timber. 

Raisonne, (rO-so-naO <t. [F.] Reasoned out ; accurate ; 
rational ; — especially, arranged systematically with 
brief notes or digests of the subjects under the dif- 
ferent headings, as a cntalogue. 

R^ah, (rft'ja, ra'ja) 7J. [Hind, rdjd, Skr. rdc^n.J 
In India, a native prince or king. (a ridah, 

Raiahship, (ra'ja-ship) 71. The dignity or principality of 
Rake, (nik) 7i. [A. -8. race, Ger. I'cchm, IceL raka, to 
8cra{)e, collect.] An instrument for collecting hay or 
other light things, or for breaking and smoothing the 
earth; — [P. rtt/eaw.] An iustinment used at the 
gaming-table to draw the stakes from the pool 
Rake, (rak) n, (Ger. rocker, a cur, rascal, P. raeaUU:, 
rabble.] A loose, disorderly, vicious man; a man of 
ploasiu-e ; a wild young follow. 

Rake, (r.lk) n. (A. -8. 7'mca'n,U> reaok] Thepindeo- 
tion of tlie upper parts of the stem and stem, bsyond 
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Hie eactvemiHee ot the ked ;>-4he Indinutidlii of ft xnait 
ftoin ft perpendimilftr direotioti. 

Bftkftf (rftk) V. t To acmpe oar ecratch with aomeihing 
timj|^;>-to oieftr the eonwMHKiil, and mftke it einooth 
with ft rake ;-~to gather ftom the groand : to draw 
tqgpether, am mown hay, 4»x to ooUeot with indus- 
try ; — to aoour ; to ransack ;-~to enfilade ; to fire in a 
direction with the length of ;~to heap together and 
oorer, as the fire with aehee or email coal ; to rest 
(l^t. J ; — V, i. To nee a rake for eearohing or collecting ; 
— to incline firom a perpendicular direction, as the 
mast of a ship ; — to lead a dissolute life : — imp. * 2 >p. 
HktA ; ppr. raking. [debauchee. 

iRakehw, (rAk'hel) n. A lewd dissolute fellow: a 
SftJcehelly, (rak'hel-e) a. Dissolute ; wild ; licentious. 
&aker, (rak'§r) w. One who or tliat which rakes. 
Bftking, (r&k'ing) n. Act of using a rake ;-~the space 
of ground rakM at once ; or the quantity of hay, &c., 
oou^ted by using a rake once ; — in architecture^ the 
pitch or inclinimon of a iwf ; — in //annery, the act 
of firing in a direction with the length of any thing: 
— ^lewd or dissolute conduct or life. 

(rilk'ish) a. Given to a dissolute life: lewd: 
debauch^ ; — having a great rake or backward inclina- 
tion of the masts. fsolutoly. 

Bftkiahly, (r&k^ish-le) adv. In a rakish manner ; dis- 
Kakiahness, (r&k'iah-nes) n. Dissoluto practices. 

Bftlly, (ral^e) v. t. [P. ralliei\ from ir, agiiin, and liet\ 
h. ligare, to bind.) To collect aii<l ro<lnoo to order, as 
tioops dispersed or thrown into confusion ; to gather 
again ; to reunite : — to recover ; to re-animate : — 
attack with raillery ; to banter : — v. i. To ctune into 
orderly arrangement: to assemble: to unite; — to 
renew or recover health, strength, &c. : — imp. & pp. 
rallied; ppr. rallying. 

Bally, (ral'e) n. Act of bringing diaortlored troops to 
their ranks; — exercise of good humour or satirical 
merriment ; — act or process of regaining lost strength 
or vigour. 

Bam, (ram) [A.-S,, Ger. «te D. ram, allied to loeL 
ramr, strong.) The male of the sheep and allied 
aninuils ; a tup in axtronomi/, Aries, the sign of tlie 
codiac which the s\iii enters about the 21 st of March ; 
—the constellation Aries or group of fixed stars in the 
imagined figuiu of a ram an ancient engine of war 
used for biitting (jr battering ; a battering-ram ; — the 
hummer of a pile-driving machine ; — an iron or iron- 
plated vessel with a strong jwinted beak for cutting or 
running down other vessels. 

Bam, (ram) v. t. To thrust or drive with violence ; — ^to 
fill or compact by pounding or driving ; — to stuft'in ; 
to iftam : — tmp. & pp. rammed ; p^)r. ramming. 
Bamadan, (r&'ma-dan) n. [A. rnvmddn, the hot i 
month.) The ninth Mohammedan month the grojit i 
annual fast or Lent of the Mohammedans, kept 
through the ninth month. 

Bamble, (ramT)l) v. i. [Ger. rammeln, to tumble, to 
romp, It. ntmengare, to flutter.) To wander cjiro- 
leesly; to rove about; — to walk, ride, or sjiil from 
place to place without any det-enninato object in 
view to expand or pow without constraint or direc- 
tion : — hence, to bo diseuwive or incoherent in spttketi 
or written discourso: — imp. d: pp. rambled; ppr. 
rambling. 

Bftmble, (ram'bl) n. A going or moving from place 
place W’ithout any determinate business or object; — 
a short stroll or walk. (wanderer. 

Bambler, (ram'bler) n. One who rambles ; a rover : a I 
Bftmbliitg, (ram^bling) n. Act of wandering or roving; 
irregular excursion. fner: discursively. 

Bftmblingly, (ranihUng-le) adv. In a rambling man- 
Bameatiweinui, (rara-en-ta^ahe-us) a. (!<• ramenta, shav- 
ings, scaieft) Covered with weak, shrivelled, brown, 
sciiue-like prooesses, as the leaves of foms. 

Bftiiiifloftki<m» (ram-e-fe-ka'shun) ft. Process of branch- 
ing or HiooHng brandies from & stem, or the mode of 


their armiigement anudl division prooetsling from 
a main stock or channel; ftsnbcMrdtnftts brftnihi'--ft 
division into principal and euboxdinftte dasies or 
heads production of figures rceembUng hramihes. 
Bamifyi (lam'e-f i) v. t. [P. ftom L. ramus, 

a branch, and /oesre, to make.) To divide into 
branches or parts v. i. To shoot Into brsmohet 
to be divided or subtUvided : — itap. di pp, ramified; 
ppr. ramifying. 

Hammer, (ram'er) ft. One who or that which nuns or 
drives an instrument for driving any thing with ^ 
force : a rod for forcing down the charge of ft gun ; ¥ 
a ramrod. 

Bammish, (ram'ish) a. (Prom ram, properly, iike a 
nun, especially in odour.) llam-like; nuik; strong- 
scon tod : — also ram, rum mg. 

' Bamous, (nt'imisl a. (L. raniosit.f, from ramtta, a 
branch.) ilrancned, as a stem or root; consisting of 
blanches; branchy. 

Bamp, (ramp) r. i. (F. ramj-ier, to creep, to«climb.) 
To climb, as a plant; to erwop up ; — to spring ; to leap; 
to iHiund ; to prance; tt» frolic; to romp -imjfi, Jft 
pp. ramped; ppr. ramping. 

Bamp, (mrnp) n. A leai> ; a spring ; a bound. 

Baxnpage, (ramp'j\j) u. Violent or riotous behaviour ; 

a state of excitement or pjwsion. 

Bampanoy, (ramp'an-se) u. Quality or state of being 
i rampant ; excessive growth or practice ; exuberance ; 
i extravjvgance, 

Bampant, (ramp'ant) a. [P. rampant, ppr. of raniper, 
to oroep, to bo servile or moan, A -8. rempend, head- 
long, rush.) Hpringing or climbing unchecked ; over- 
growing the usual bo»inds : extilierant overleaping 
restraint m heraltlrg, standing upright on his nincl 
legs as if attacking a ixirsou. 

Bampantly, (nimp'ant-lc) adv. In a rampant manner. 
Bampart, (ram'part) n. (P. rempart, rempartr, to for- 
tify, U nmparare, to protect, oc.c.npy.) Thatwliich 
fortifies and defends fnun assauit ; — aii elevation or 
mound of earth round a place U)>on which the )>urapct 
is raiscxl. 

Bampart, (ram'part) v. t. To fortify with ramparts ; — 
imp. iipp. ramparted; ppr. ramparting. 

Banirod, (ram'rod) n. The nwl used in ramming down 
the cliarge in a gun or otl)cr fire-arm. (pieces. 

Bamshaokle, (rani'slmk-1) a. Loose ; old ; foiling to 
Bam’s-head, (ramz'hed) n. A lever iniule of iron for 
raising heavy stoiuMi ; — in a/tipa, a lilock in whioli the 
halyards are phiced. 

Bam-stam, (ram^stam) a. Headlong; imiietnous; 
pressing on heedless of obstacles, &o. (Hcot.) 

Ban, (ran) n. In rope-making, a reel of twenty yams 
or corda 

Bancetoent, (ran-ses'ent) a. [L. raneeaeena, ppi\ of 
ranceaeen, to grow rancid.) Becoming rancid or sour. 
Banchero, ( ran - chit 'rd) n. [8p.J A herdsman ; a 
iieasant eniploye<l on a ninoho. 

Banoho, (ran'cho) n. (Hp.) A rude hut. as of posts 
covere<i with branches or thatch, where herdsmen or 
form -labourers live ; also, a largo farming establish- 
ment for roaring cattle and horses. 

Bancid, (ran'sid) a. (L. rancidun, from raneerc, to be 
rancid or rank.) Having a rank smell ; strong-scented ; 
sour; musty. 

Banoidity, (rau-sid'e-te) w. Quality of being rancid; 
a strong, sour scent, as of old oiL 
Bancidness, (ran'sid-nes) tt. Quality of being rancid ; 
rancidity. 

Baaeorous, ( ranglcur-ns ) a. Evincing intense and 
bitter hatred ; — imphu^bly spitofol or malicious ; 
malevolent; virulent. (nity. 

Banoorously, (raiigicur-us-le) adv. With deep niaiig- 
Bonoour, (rangkur) n. [L. rancor, from ranccre, to bC^ ^ 
rank or rancid.) The de<q>est malignity or BwHeif " 
inveterate hatr^; imnlao^lo wrath And nuuloei 
hence, oorrupiion; viniienoe. 




(tftlld) n, (A.-8. roncL] A bocder ; edge ; mar* | 


jdav^ tbitt inner m 1» for a.dhoe« 

Midern, (Tan'dum)9t« (O. Eng. random, A.-S. mndtln, 
fwtee, Tiolenoe, n^ditf.] A roring motion ; ooune 
without definite direetion; huard; chance 4istanoe 
to which a miasile ia thraim ; ran^ ; reach. 

IhBdeai, (ran'dum) a. Done at hazard, or without 
aettled aim or puzpose ; left to chance;— uttered with- 
out thought or premeditation ; made at a venture or ' 
by gneis. ! 

Baadj, (ran'de) a. Biotoue ; disorderly; obstreperous. ' 
Bandy, (ran'de) n. A sturdy beggar ; a vagrant or j 
▼agaDond ; -- a female scold ; a loud-tongued abu- j 
aive woman ; — -a romping wild young woman : — also : 
randie, [Soot.] | 

Bange, (rfinj) v. t. [F. ranger, from rang, a row.] ; 
To set in a row or in rows; to rank to dispose in 
a cUwified or in systematic oi-der ;— to rove over ; to 
peas over ; — v. i. To wander without restraint or 
direotion <to be capable of projecting, or to admit 
of being nrojected, especially as to horizontal distance; 
— to be placid in order : to admit of arran^ment or 
classification : — to have a particular direction ; to be 
in a line with ; — to sail or pass near or in the direction 
of; — to pass from one point to another ; to fluctuate 
between, as prices, Ac. : — imp. A pp. ranged ; ppr. 
ranging. 

Bange, (ranj) n. A rank ; a row ; a series of things 
set in a line; — the horizontal length of a block or 
group of buildings ; — an order ; division ; class ; — a 
wide kitchen apiiaratus for roasting, boiling, Ac., with 
an oven on one aide, and a boiler oit the other, ail 
heated fix>m a small central fire ; — a wandering or 
roving; a ramble : — space or room for exercise or play; 
-^extent or variety of fiersonal knowledge or mental 
aoqtuirement : — the whole field or comics of truth 
ascertained or ascertainable in science, philosophy, 
religion, art, Ac.;— mental scope; intellectual grasp: 
—the step of a ladder ; a rung ; — a bolting sieve to 
aift meal ;— the length of a cable needing to be paid 
out that the anchor may find bottom : — the hori- 
contal distance to wliioh a projectile can las carried ;— 
a tract or piece of laud in which cattle may graze and 
jposture. 

Banger, (rai^j'gr) n. One who ranges or wanders ; — a 
mounted trooper sent on exploring or foraging expedi- 
tions : — a roblwr ; a marauder ;— a dog that beiits the 
ground for game ; — a keeper of a park or forest. 
Biuigeraliip, (ra^j'^r-ship) n. The olfice of the keeper 
of a forest or park. 

Banging, (raiding) n. Act of placing in ranks or lines ; 
orderly arrangement act of roving ; rambling. 

Bank, (rangk) ?i. A row or line of things ; things in a 
line : a range ^ line of soldiers stan^ng abreast or 
aide by side— opposed to file; — a commission in the 
army or navy ; a particular status or position in the 
eervice; grade; also, promotion ; higher step a divi- 
sion; a claas; an order; a partictdiu’ set of men in 
public or social life hence, social position ; nobility; 
title : eminence, Aa pi. Ranks, the common sol- 
diers. Jtank and Jilt, common soldiers and iioii-oora- 
misaioued officers collectively. 

Bank, (rangk) v. t. To place abreast or in a line ; — to 
range in a particular class, order, or division ; to 
class to dispose methodically ; — to take precedence 
of ; to outrank -r. i To be ranged or set as in a 
particular drapree, class, oixler, or division to liave I 
a certain grime or degree of elevation in the orders of | 
civil or military life : — to put in a claim against a 
bankrupt estate imp. A pp. ranked ; ppr. rankinf . j 
Bank, (rangk) a. [A-S. mne.] Luxuriant in growth : 
eacuberant tall and strong, as grass causing vigor- 
ous growth; very fertile strong to the smell; rancid; 
—4ili^4isted;-~ inflamed with sexual desire; sala- 
cious ^-grces ; coarse :-Hnunpant ; excessive. 

Baakbig# (rangk'iiig) a Afnagsmont ; disposition 


act of claiming or being legally entitled to daim fc« 
debt on a bankrupt estate. 

Bankle, (raiidc'l) v. L [From ranA.] To grow mm 
rank or strong ; to be inflamed ; to fester hence, to 
become more violent; to rage: — imp. A pp. rankled; 
ppr. rankling . 

Baakling, (rangkTing) n. Act or process of festering or 
of becoming more virulent active irritation. 

Banklv, (rangkle) adv. 'With vigorous growth ; luxu- 
riantly; hence, coarsely ; grossly. 

Bankness, (rangk'nes) n. 'Vigorous growth; luxuriance; 
-—grossness ; ooai-seness ■ — excess ; extravagance ?— 
strotig or rancid taste ; — strong or musty smell. 
Bansack, (ran'sak) v.t. [Icel. raneaka, to explore, 
examine, Qo. razn, house, and mkia, to seek.] To 
search thoroughly ; to search every ])laoe or part of 
to plunder ; to pillage completely : — tmp. A pp. ran- 
•aoked; ppr. ransacking. 

Bansom, (rau'sum) n. (F. ran^on, fh>m L. redemptip.] 
Release from captivity, bondage, or the possession of an 
enemy the money or price paid for the redemption 
of a prisoner, or for goods captured by an enen^ ; 
— ^in Scripture, the price })aid for a forfeited life, or for 
delivery from capital punishment; — hence, the life of 
Christ given as a purchase or redemption of the lives 
of many ; the atonement. 

Bansom, (ran'sun)) v. t. [F. mnQMiner.} To redecKDi 
from captivity, punishment, or forfeit-Hsaid of per- 
sons to redeem from the potmssion of an enemy by 
l)arter or exchange ; — hence, in Scripture, to rescue ; 
to deliver imp, A pp. ransomed ; ppr. ransoming. 
Bansomer, (ran'8um-{r) n. One who ransoms or 
redeems. 

Bant, (runt) v.i. [Ger. rant, noise, Gael. A Ir. ran, 
to cry out.] To rave in violent, high-sounding, or 
extravagant language : — imp. A pp. ranted ; ppr. 
ranting. [out dignity of thought. 

Bant, (rant) n. Boisterous, empty declamation, with- 
Banter, (rant'sr) n. A noisy ^ker; a boisterous 
preacher ;— pi, A religious sect — so called from the 
excessive ferv'our of their religions services ; — also, a 
sect in America which adds bodily to religions exer- 
cise, dancing or jumping during or after devotions. 
‘Bantipole, (raiit'c-|H>i) 7u [Kng. rant and pole.] A 
wild, romping chilli. 

Banuneulus, (ra-nunncu-lns) ». [L. a little frog, a 

medicinal plant, diminutive of rana, a ftt>g.] A genus 
of plants embracing many species, some of them beau- 
tifril flowering plants diversified with many rich 
colours; crow-foot; butter-cup. 

Ranz-des-vaohes, (run - d& - VMhO- [F. the ranks or 
rows of the cowa] A simple mel<^y of the Swim 
mountaineers, commonly played on a long trumpet 
called the Alpine horn. 

Bap, (rap) v. i. [8w. ra^a, F. f rapper, to strike, A. -8. 
hrepian, to touch.] To strike with a quick, diarp 
blow ; to knock ;— v. t. To strike with a quick blow ; 
to knock on. To rap out, to utter with sudden 
violence. 

Bap, (rap) v. t. [Dan. rapper, L. rapere, to seise, to 
take away.j To snatch away ; to seize and hurry off; 
— ^to transport out of one’s self ; to affect with eost^ 
or rapture ;—»»/>. A j)p. rapped, usually written ra^,‘ 
ppr. rapping. [ocon. 

Bap, (rap) n. A quick, smart blow ; — a small oenpper 
Bapaoious, (ra-pil’sbe-us) a. [1^ rajmx, I'apaeie, zt^ 

: rapere, to seize and carry off.] Given to plunder ; seiz- 
ing by force ;— subsisting on prey or animals seized by 
violence greedy ; ravenous ; yoradons. 

Bapaeioualy, (ra-pa'she-us-le) adv. In a rapaciouz 
I manner ; by rapine. 

I Bi^aoiousneM, (ra-pfi'she-ns-nes) n. Quality od being 
rapacious; disposition to plunder or to exact by «p* 


preesion. 

Bapaol^, (ra-pas'e-te) n. Act or iiractioe of taking or 
plundering by force;— exorbitant greediness of gain 



Ions, ^ : dlqwriticni or boblt of moUng 


nia by eatortiloii or exaoilon. 

Mfd, (H^) n. [(^r. A D. ra|»«n, to Knotoh away, aUiod 
to U rapere.] ScesiuI interooitne with a woman against 
horwiU. 

BafMit (r&p) n. [L. rapa, O. roptij.] A plant of several 
•p^w, belonging to the cabbage tribe, two of which 
are much oultivated for their roots, and also for 
their seeds, from which oil is eatracted the French 
turnipe. 

Bapidt (rap'id) a. (L. rapiduM, from raptre, to seise 
and carry off, to snatch or hurry away.] Very swift 
or ^oiok ; moving with celerity, as motion or fligiit; — 
running or flowing swiftly, as current or river ;-ad- 
vandng quickly, as growth or improvement ; follow- 
ing q^ckly, as misfortunes, dm. ; — fast in utterance ; 
fluent : glib, as a speaker. 

Bapid, (rap'id) a. A sudden descent of the surface of 
a stream witliout actual waterfall or cascade. 

Biqpidi^, (ra-p!dVte) n. Swiftness; velocity ; celerity; 
— quickness of utterance, as of speech ; — quiokuess of 
growth, progress, or advance. 

Bapidly, (rai/id-le) adv. IVith great speed, celerity, 
or velocity ; with quick progression ; — with quick 
utterance; glibly. [rapidity. 

Bapidness, (rap'id-nes) a. Swiftness; speeti; celerity; 
Bapier, (rftp'e-^r) «. [F. rapih'e, fi'upper, to strike, 
Dan. Tapper, L. raptre, to snatcli away.] A light 
sword with a very narrow blade, tit only for thrusting, 
and used in duelling. 

BapinCf (rap'in) n. [L. rapina, from rapere, to seize 
and carry off by force.] Act of plundering ; sixiiiation ; 
pillage violence ; force. 

lUpparee, (ratvar-fiO u. A wild Irish plunderer— so 
called from his carrying a half-pike called a raperj/. 
Bappss, (rap-pe) ii. [P. rdp4, from rAper, to mite, 
to rasp.] A Kind of snuff, of either a brown or black 
oolour. [(tiers to duty. 

Bappnlt (rap'iwl) n. The beat of the drum to call sol- 
Bapper, (rap'^r) n. One who or that which raixt or 
knocks ; specifically, the knocker of a door. 

Sapping, (lap'ing) n. Act of knocking or striking with 
a quick, sliarp blow. 

Bapport, (rap^’ort) n. [F.] Relation ; proportion ; — cor- 
respondent relation ; sympathy. [a wretch. 

BapMallion, (rap-akaryun) n. A low villain ; a rascal ; 
Baptorial, (rap-tti'ro-al) a. [L raptor, from ra^icre, to 
carry off by force.] Rapacious ; living upon prey. 
Bimt^, (rapHur) n. [L. rapere, raptum, to carry 
off by force.] EnthusiMm; excited imagination; — 
•Xtr^e Joy or pleasure ; eostacy ; transport. 
Bapturous, (rap'tiir-us) a. Kcstatio ; transporting ; 
ravishing. [siastioally ; ecstatically. 

Bapturously, (rap'tur-us-le) adv. With rapture ; enthu* 
Bsm, (r&r) o. [L. rarus, thin, rare.] Thin ; not dense 
or dose ; subtile ; loose in texture ; porous ; — seldom 
occurring ; infrequent ; uncommon ; scarce ; — hence, | 
extremely valuable ; of the highest excellence ; sin- i 


gular ; unique. 

BiMrs, (rtr) o. [A. -8. hrire, raw, Ger. ratoer.] Nearly | 
raw ; im;|^ifeotly cooked ; underdone. i 

Barfdaotion, (rftr-e-fok'shun) n. Act or prooess of mak- 
ing rare ot of expanding or distending bodies, by sepa- j 
rating the parts, and making them more rare and 1 
porous. I 

Barefy, ( rllr'e-f I ) i*. t. [L. rar^fncere, from rarus, 
thin, rare, and facere, to make.] To make rara, thin, 
porous, or lew dense ; — v, i. To become thin and 
porous it pp. rarefied; ppr. lareiyinf. 

Barely, (rftrle) adv. In a rare manner or degree: sel- 
dom ; not oHm ; finely ; nicely. 

■Ba rea se e , (rlr'iiet) n. State of being raze ; tiiinnew ; 
tenuity ;-«tincommonikeeB ; infrequency. 

Bareri]^, (rfir'rip) n. An early fruit; espeeiallp, a 
kind of iieadi which rifens early. 

Sarity, (rftr'e-te) a. (L. mritas.] Quality or state of 


h^Ag rare; rareness; tenuity ; uasMuineiusese i 
infrequency a me or unoommott thing ; a thhm 
vatu^ for its soaroity. (lean ; spare, asm deer. 

Basoal, (ras'kal) a. Mean; Ibwi contemptible:-- 
Baaoal, (Inslul) n. {A.-8. rascal, a lean, worthless 
deer, F. racailU, the rahhle.] A mean fellow ; a 
scoundrel; a worthless fellow; a triokisb, diehonest 
person ; a rogue. (mean wretch. 

Basoallicn, (rsa-kaPyun) n. (From ♦viwaf.J Alow, 
Baaoality, (ras-kalVte) n. The acts and conduct of 
a rascal ; low trickery ; mean fluud or dishoneety ; 
base villainy. 

Baseally, (ras'kal-le) a. Like a rascal ; meanly trickish 
or dishonest : low ; vile ; base ; villainous. 

Base, (rftz) v. t. [F. raser, from L. ra<u«, pp. of 
mdere, to scrajM, shave.] To skim ; to strike or touch 
on tlie Burfiioe ; to graze ; — to blot out ; tu cancel ; to 
erase to level with the ground ; to raze imp. d; 
pp. rased ; ppr. rasing. 

Bash, (rash) u, [D. A Qer. rasck, loel. rfisJi'r.] Tlasty; 
quick: sudden; raidd,*— hasty in counselor 
action; precipitate; inconsiderate; thoughtless 
littered without retieotion ; careless ; unguardwl. 

Bash, (rash) «. [It. raseia, from L. radety, rasum, 
to BcraiMi, scratch.] An eruption or efflorwcence on 
the body with Utile or no elevation a kind of tex- 
tile fahhc chiefly of silk ; a coarse satin. 

Bash, (rash) v. t. [It. mscAiaiv. J To out In pieces ; to 
split :-~to cut in slices ; to slice. 

Basher, (nish'^r) n. A thin slice of bacon ; a thin 
cut. i hastily. 

Bashly, (rnsh'le) adv. In a rash or hasty manner: 
Bashness, (nish'nes) n. The quality of Isdiig rash; 
teineiity , foolhardiness ; precipitancy ; hastiness ; 
indiscretion ; iiuMuisideraiion. 

Basores, ( ra-siVros) n. pi. [L rasor, from mdeve, to 
scrape, scratch.) A genus of gallinaceous bird**, hav- 
ing strong feet and claws for scratching tlie ground 
in search of their food, as domestic poultry, game- 
birds^ iieacock, do. [soraiting birda 

Basoriai, (ra-so're-al) a . Pertaining to the /tatoirs or 
Basp, (rasp) ti. A sjxscies of coarse file on which the 
cutting prominences are distinct, being raised by the 
obliciue stroke of a shari) punch a ganleii plant and 
its fruit ; raspberiy the rough bark of a tree. 

Basp, (rasp) v. t. [Ger. raspen, to scra}>e together.] To 
rub or tile with a rasp or a rough flJe;--heao6, to grate 
harshly u;>on ;— v. t. To make a sharp grating noise : 
•—imp. it pp. rasped ; ppr. rasping, 

Baspberry, (nisp'bgr-e) «. [Eng. ixup.] A native gar- 
den plant or shrub of the genus Jlubus, akin to the 
bramble and blackberry ; -aliio, the fruit of the shrub, 
which is much esteemed, whether raw, cooked, or 
preserved, and is largely used in the maiiuflscture of 
cordials. 

Baspberry-bush, (rasp'b(r-e-bbdsh ) n. The shrub or 
plant producing rasps or raspberries. [scraper. 

Basper, (rasp'^r) n. One wlio or that which mpe; a 
Basurt, (r&z'ur> ». [L. rasura, from raden, ramm, 

to scraiM, to snave.] Act of scraping, shavlttg, or 
erasing ; obliteration an erasure. 

Bat, (rat) n. [A. - 8 , rat, Qer. rate, F. rot,] One of 
several species of stnall rodent mammals, burger thim 
mice, that infest houses, stores, and ahipe one who 
deseiti his party or associates;— hence, in the workshop 
or manufoctory, one who works at less than the eeta- 
blished prioee, or engagw while the hands are on strike. 
Bat, (rat) v, i. To oes^ one*s former party or asso- 
ciates from interested mq^ives to work at less than 
the established prices or when the hands have struck: 
—imp. d pp. ranad; ppr, rattiiif. 

Batabis, (rftt'a-bl) a. Capable ^l^g rated or eet atft 
a oertuln value liable or sabdeoted by law to taia* 
tfon. fporttonally. 

Batably, (rftt'a-ble) adv. By rate or propMon ; pro- 

t BateUlW, (rftlnJ^'ade) a. Tha muilS&a at uiag 


Aatchot-wheel, 


E&tAtU M 


lAiftrlsltt th« whidbi a rate or aauM- 1 

u^t h impoMd or leviod. 

Batalka, (rft^ta-fe'a) n. [Malay, arak, arraok, and iOfta, 
a sjp^t distilled ftom molames. ] A due sjantuons 
lionor, flaTOturad with oheiries, apricots, peaches, or 
o^er fruit, and sweetened with sugar. 

Batch, (radh) a. A ratchet. 

Batohet, (raeh'et) n. [F. rochet, It ro€C?i£tto, a spindle, 
dwm roeca, a distaff} A bar or piece of inochanism 
turning at one end upon a pivot, while the other end 
falls into the teeth of a wheel or rack, allowing tho 
latter to more in one direction only ; pawl ; click ; 
detent 

Batehet*wh«el, (rach'et-hwCl ) n. A circular wheel 
hating adgular teeth, into which 
a pawl may drop to prevent the 
wheel from running back. M 

Bate, (rftt) n. [L. rata (sc. pare), 4 \ 

ISrom ratui, reckoned, fixed by j f ^ A /. 
calculation.] Established portion 7 I Vi3/ ) Z 

or measure ; fixed allowance ; — *! \ / 4 

degree ; standard ; proportion ; \ ^ 

ratio ; value : price ; movement, 'Nv. -jr 
as fast or slow, or the like ; — a tax ^‘K*-**-*^ 

or sum assess^ by authority on Batchot-wheel. 

jproijorty for public use ; assessment. 

Bate, (r&t) v. t. To set a certain estimate on ; to value 
at a cert^n price or degree : — to settle the rchitive 
scale, rank, or jiosition of ; — v. i. To bo sot or con- 
sidered in a class, os n ship : — to have or take rank : 
—to make an estimate : — imp. & pp. rated ; p^ir. 
rating. 

Bate, (r&t) v, t. fSw. rata, to blame, despise, led. 
reifa, to pluck, pull.] To chide with vehemence; to 
reprove ; to scold. 

Bated, (r&t'ed) a. Estimated: valued; — put in a 
certain class ; ranked assessed ; charged with a cer- 
tain rate or tax scolded : reproved. 

Batel, (m'tel) n. An animal allied to the gluttons, 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Batepayer, (rftt'pa-er) 11. One who is assossod for pooiV 
rates, or other mnniciiMtl or county rates. 

Bater, (rftt'er) n. One who rates, sets a value, or makes 
an estimate. 

Bather, (raTH'jr) adv, [A.-S. radhdr, comparative of 
radhe, quickly, immediately.] More readily or will- 
ingly: preferably on the other hand ; on the con- 
trary ; — somewhat ; moderately : tolerably ; — more 
properly ; more correctly speaking ; — especially ; for 
the leason that. 

BatUioation, (rat-e-fe-k&'shun) n. Act of ratifying; the 
state of being latified ; confirmation. (or sanctions 

Batifter, (rat^e-f i-cr) n One who or that which ratifies 

Batifjy, (rat'e-fi) v. t. fP. ratijier, from L. ratvm, firm, 
and fticere, to make.] To approve and sanction ; to 
make valid ; espeeiallp, to give sanotion to, as some- 
thing done by an agent or servant : — imp. A pp. rati- 
fied ; ppr, ratifying. 

Bating, (r&tlng) n. Act of valuing or estimating ; — 
assessment ; proiiortiunal rate ; — chiding ; scolding, 

Batio, (rfi'she-o) w. fL, reri, ratxu, to reckon, to believe, 
think. Judge.) Proportion ; rate ; degiee ; — in viathe- 
matici, the relation which one quantity or magnitude 
hae to another of the same kind, as expressed by the 
quotient of the second divided by the flret ; — fixed 
velatioft of number, quantity, or degree. 

BaMoeliiatioB, (ra-she-os-in-ft'shuu) w. fL. ratiocinari, 
tttrin ratio, reason.] Act or process of reasoning, or of 
dodualiig oonsequsvioss from premises ; deduction. 

B a tio e iin Mve, ( ra-slie-os'in-ftt-iv > a. Argumentative ; 
oarried on by proo«us of reasoning, or in aooordanoe 
with thp' lawa of thought ; logical ;’--ad^cted to rea- 
•onifigtraigumentation; disputative. 

Batios* <ri'snun) n, [F. from L. ratio, a re(dEoning, 
rdatlQiL> A pmen «r fixed aUowanoe of pioyiMone, 
drink* and forage to each person in the mUitai^ or 




naval service ;-* 4 ienco, portion or aUow&aoo in gen^ 
ral ^-due measure; proper share, . a 

Batienal, (rash'un-al) a. [jL. raticnaHeA Relating io 
the reason having reason or the faculty of reason- 
ing ; endowed with reason agreeable to reason : note 
absurd, fanciful, or the like; sound; reasonahle; sen- 
sible ; wise ; Judicious. 

Bationale, (rash-e-d-naTe) n. [L. rationalis. ] A detailed 
account of a matter or question witli causes or reasons 
in explanation : — a solution of the difficulties ai^ > 
elucidation of the principles of some opinion, actioi^ 
hy|)othe8iB, phenomenon, Ac. 

Bationaliam, (rash'un-al-izm) n. An exclusive reliance 
on reason or the logical faculty ; a theory or system 
which makes reason the sole means of acquiring know- 
ledge and of testing truth especially, a tUeologioal 
system which rejects the prophecies, miracles, super- 
natural revelations, and inspiration of the Bible as 
contrary to reason. 

Batlonalist, ( rash'un-al-ist ) n. One who proceeds in 
scientific or philosophic inquiry solely on reason;— 
one who makes reason the sole test of truth in religion; 
one who rejects the miraculous, supernatoial, or 
inspired in any revelation from God. 

Bationaiistic, (rash-un-al-ist^ik) a. Belon^ng to or in 
accordance witli tho principles of rationalism. 
Rationality, (rash-un-al'e-te) n. Quality of being 
I rational ; due exercise of reason ; reasonableness. 

, Bationalize, (rash'un-al-!z) v. t. To convert to rational- 
ism ; to interi)ret like a rationalist, 
nationally, (rash'uii-ai-le) adv. In a rational manner ; 

' in consistency with reason ; reasonably. 

I BatUne, (ratlin) n. A small line traversing tlie sbrouda 
I of a ship, making the step of a ladder for ascending 
to the mast-head : — also written rattlin. 

Ratsbane, (ratsl)£in) n. Poison for rats ; arsenious acid. 
Ratsbaned, (rats^b&nd) a. Poisoned by ratsbane. 
Rattan, (rat-tan') n. [Malayan rdtan, Javan. I'ottanp.} 
A plant of the genus Calamus ; a cane tree growing 
like the palm, but more nearly resembling the grass 
plants a walking stick or cane made from the rat- 
tan ; — an instrument of punishment ; a scourge. 

Ratten, (rat'u) v. t. To injure the tools, proi)ei‘ty, or 
person of a workman who has left or renisea to Join 
the Trades Union. 

Rattening, (rat'n-ing) n. A form of terrorism adopted 
by some members of Trades Unions ; a system of wil- 
fully injuring or destroying the tools or property of 
workmen w ho refuse to sul^ribe to the terms of the 
union. 

Ratting, (rating) n. The act of deserting one’s party; 
and going over to the opposite side. 

Rattle, (rat'l) v.i. [Gor. ratteln, rateln, D. rateleti.) 
To make a quick, sharp noise, rapidly repeated, by 
the collision of liodies not very sonorous ; to clatter ; 
— to speak eagerly and noisily ; — v.t. To cause to 
make a rapid succession of shaip sounds ; to stun with 
noise ; to scold : — imp. &, pp. rattled ; ppr. rattlingi 
Rattle, (rat'l) n. A rapid succession of sharp, clatter- 
ing sounds loud, rapid talk ; clamorous cniding 
an instrument with which a clattering sound is maqa; 
— jabberer. [steady .’—aim ratth-htaivm. 

Rattle-headed, (ratl-hed-ed ) «. Noisy; giddy; un- 
Rattle-snoke, (i-utl-snak) n. A poisonous studee having 
a series of homy joints at the end of 
the tail which make a rattling sound, 
whence the name. 

Battling, (railing) n. Noise jnxiduoed 
by wheels, as of a carriage in rapid 
motion : — any swift succession of 
sharp sounds. 

Bat-n»p, (rat'trap) n. A trap or snare 
for eating rats. 

Bauoily, (rawKse-te) n. [L. mucilaii^ 

&e«u roueuiL Imam, rou|dt>] Handi- 
ness of sound ; hoarseness. BattlMuake. 



(rawOcuB) a, [L. tmmu, from ravta, gray* 
jreUoWy hoarsej Hoarse ; harsh. 

MKngOt (rav'aj) ». fF. tarngt. ftom ravir, L. rapert^ 
to carry off by force, to rariab.} Desolation by vii>. 
lenoe; violent min or destruction ; devastation ; pill* 
age; waste: min. 

BavafCt (lav'll) v. t To lay waste by force ; pillage; 
plunder; devastate: destroy: waste: — imp. <fc /»p. 
ravaged; ppr. ravaging. [waste. 

Bava^, ^v'aiJ-§T) n. A plunderer; one who lays 
Save, (rftv) V. i. (F. r^ver, L ntdere, to bo mad or 
furious.] To vrander in mind or intellect ; to Imj deli- 
rious to talk irrationally: to utter furious cries, 
as a znadman ; — to be unreasonably fond of ; to dote 
upon ; — V. t. To utter in nuuiness or frenzy; to s].ieak 
wildly;— imp. & PP- raved; ppr. raving. 

Eaval, (^rav'el) v.t. [D. ra- 
velmt Ger. r^eln. ] To undo A 

the texture of; to unsew or un- /|l 

knit ; — hence, to disentangle ; / ^ 

— ^to pull apart, as a texture, 

so that the threads fall into / 

a tangled moss ; hence, to en- / 

tangle; to make intricate; to hyRVV'®--s_ 

Involve ;—v. i. To he 

in texture ; to be untwisted 

unwoven ; to be di8entangle<l ^ 

to beoome twisted and involved ; 

to fidl into confusion : — imp. & B 0 

pp. ravelled: ppr. ravelling. * 

Kavelin, (ravlin) n. |F., from L. ^ ,, 

re. again, against, and vallum., a o’Xcii"*!?’ oJve??J 
rampart, wall. ] A detached work tajf cavalloJ ; F, 
with two emliankraents w'hich curtain j ti, ditch, 
make a salient angle. 

Kaven, (rav'n) u. [A.-S, hrafm, Ar<j/n, IceL hmfn.'l 
A bird of a black colovir, allied ~ 

to the crow, but larger. 

Kaven, (rav'n) v. t. To obtain by 
violence to devour with great 
eagerness ; — v.i. To prey with 
rapacity ; to be greedy '.—imp. & 
ravened ; ppr. ravening. 

MfKvtnotf (rav'en-§r) n. One who 
ravens or pliuiders pi. Birds 
of prey, 

Kavening, (rav^en-ing) n. Eager- Raven, 
ness for plunder. 

IBavenous, (rav'en-ua) a. [From raven, prey, rai>ine,] 
Furiously voracious ; hungiy even to rage ejiger for 
prey or gratification ; rajacious ; greedy. 

Kavenouuy, (rav'en-us-lo) udv. In a ravenous man- 
ner ; voraciously. {rage for })rey. 

KavenOttsness, (rav'en-us-nes) n. Extreme vonicity ; 
Kavw, (rav'flr) n. One who lavos or is furious. 

Kavin, (rav'in) w. Food obtained by violence ; plun- 
der; prey. 

Kavine, (ra-v5n0 n- [F. ravin, It. rovina, L. rnina.) A 
deep and narrow hollow w-orn by a stream or torrent 
of water : a gully ; — a gorge; a deep hollow pass Ijetwoen 
mountains. 

Kaviag, (raVing) n. Dollrium ; frenzy furious crying, 
aa of a madman ; — incoherent or wild talk, as of a 
person in fever ; — hence, alisnrd talk ; nonsense. 
KavU^ly, (r&v'ing-le) adv. In a raving maTuier. 
Kaviib, (rav'iah) v. t. [P. ravir, L. raperr, to snatch.] 
To seiw and eo^ away by violence ; — to force a woman 
against her will ; to denower ; to violate ; — to trans- 
port pleasure or joy ; to charm the eye or ear 
with sometmng exquisite in form or sound. to fill 
with eortaegr; to entrance imp. h pp. raviahed ; ppr. 
yaviihl&gf 

KaiMer, (ravTsh-$r) n. One who ravishes or takes by 
violanee ;«H9he who transports with delight one who 
fimroes a wwitan to his oamal embrace. 
lUviihiiig (raVish-ing) ». Seising and oanying off by 


force ; — riape ; violation ; — transport of Uw senses ; 
ecstasy ; exoeasive pleasure or delight 
Kaviamngly, (rav'istii-iiig-le) udv. In a ravisldug man* 
ner ; with trauspewt. 

Kavishment, (rav'ish-ment) n. Act of carrying away 
by foroe ; abduction ; — rapture ; transport of delight ; 
ecstasy forcible violation of chastity ; rape. 

Kaw, (raw) a. [Ger. rok, P. a*u, L. crudiu.] Not 
cooked; undi'essed, as moat or provisions; — not covered 
with skin : naked ; bore, as floali ; — sore ; tender, as a 
wound ; — bleak ; cold with damp, aa a day {—imma- 
ture ; unripe, as fruit ; — uutrieii ; unpraotised, aa 
i*eoruita ; — unspun or untwisted, as silk or otlier mahi- 
rial ; — not mixed, as spirits ;~iiot tried, or molted and 
strained, as tallow not tanned, aa hidu. 

Kaw, (raw) n. A raw, sore, or galled place. 

Kawboned, (raw^bOnd) «. Having little flesh on the 
bones. 

Rawly, (rawTo) adv. In a raw manner; unskilfully ; 
without oxiiorience ; iumtily ; newly. 

Kawness, (ruw'ncs) n. h^tate of lieing raw or uncooked ; 
— unskiltiilnuMM ; inexperience ; — hasty manner ; — 
chilliness with dampness. 

Kax, (mks) v. t. To stretch ; to extend;— to hand over 
by stretching ; to reach. [Scot.] 

Kay, (ra) n. (L. rndinA, a beam or ray.] One of a 
number of lines diverging from a oomniou point or 
centre;— a radiating part of a Howor or plant one of 
the radiating liony siunes of fishes; — a lino of light 
or heat pi-weeding from a radiant or relleoting jaiiiit ; 
hence, a Is-am of intellectual light ; porcaptiuii ; 
n]ipri‘iionsiuu. 

Kay, (rfi) r. t. To send forth or shoot out; to cause 
to shine out;- to 8tmik:~»»ap. & pp. rayed; pj>r, 
raying. 

Kay, (ra)n. |L. ro to.] A genus of fishes including 
the skate, the thorn biick, and 
the torpedo. 

Kay, (ra) n. A disease of sheep 
uttendod with extreino itching : 

—also called ru00cr». 

Kayless, (nVles) a. Destitute of 
light ; dark ; not illuminated. v||Qpr 
Kaze, ( raz ) v. (. (F, rtuier, L. 

radere.] To erase ; to efface ; to Hay. 

obliterate ; to extirpate;- to lay level with the nouiid ; 
demolish; destroy; ruin: — imp. 6i pp. rated t ppr. 
raxing. 

Kazee, (ra-zC ) It. fF. 7 * 0 an-, to raze.] An armed ship 
liaving her np|)er deck cut down, and thus rediUMNl 
t(> the next inferior rate. 

Razee, (ra-z6') v. t. To c>it down to an inferior rate or 
class, as a slii}) ; henoo, to prune or abridge l—imp. da 
pp. razeed ; ppr. razeeing. 

Razor, (r&'zer) 7(. [F. ntsoo*, from roser, L. radere, to 
scraiw.] An instrument for removing the Imrd or 
hair. [initfins, gnilleiiiots, and auks. 

Razor-bill, (rfi'zer-bil) n. An aquatic fowl allied to the ' 
Razor-strop, (r&'zer-strop) n. A strop for sharpening 
razors. 

Kazure, (rilz'ur) n. Act of erasing or efikoing; oblii- 
oration ; — that which is razed ; erasure. 

Razzia, (radz'o-a) 71. [Arabic.] A military incursion 
into an enemy’s country; a raid ; a foray. 

Re, (r6). A prefix from tlie Latin denoting back- 
ward action, iteration, or repetition ; — in muHe, th* 
second note of the diatonic seme, or second sylial^ in 
solmization. 

Reabamb, (ro-ab-aorl/) v. t. (Me and abeerb.} To draw 
I bock or imbibe, as fiuids which have bean affusad or 
I extravasated swallow np again ; to merge in th* 
main or original body. 

Keabaorptiony (rg-ab-sorp'shpn) n. Act or prooeai of 
imbibing again what haa baan thrown off, allhaody of 
I extravasated. 

! MLetek,(Mi)v. t CA.-S. moony Ger. reUkent 0. ertgeh^ 


to 6zteiiil.J To extenil; to ttxeklk;— to touch hy 
ttCton^Uiig 13m am or by^au Inatrumont held in the 
hand t-^to atrike or hit, aa by a throw ftum a distance; 
— ^to deUirer by extending the hand ; to pass : to hand 
OTor;<~to attain to or arrlTO at by ^ort, toil, or study; 
acquire ;-~to come to ; to enter uix>n :-'to enter into ; 
to penetrate to extend to, so as to include and com- 
porwend, as a particular oase under a general law or 
principle ;‘*-to put forth ; to shoot, as branches to 
deceive ; to overreach ; — v. t. To stretch out the hand; 
—to strain after something to be extended in dimen* 
sion, time, action, influence -to make effort to vomit ; 
to retch ds pp. reached ; ppr. reaching. 

Seaoh, (rdoh) n. Act of stretching ; extension iwwer 
of extending action, influence, or the like ; extent of | 
Ibroe or capacity ; — hence, appUcatiou ; influence ; 
resnlt;— an extended portion of land or water; a 
strst^ ^~-an artiboe to obtain an advantage ; a fetch. { 
Xeaet, (rfl-akt') v. t. To act or perform a second time ; i 
to do over ai^n ; — v. i. To resist tlio action of another j 
body by an op^KMite force to exercise a reciprocal or 
a reveise effect imp. A pp. reacted ; ppr. reacting. | 
EeaetieUt (re-ak'shun) n. Any action in resisting 
oUier action or power; counter tendency or move- 
ment ;—the mutual or reciprocal action of chemical 
agents upon each other depression of vital force con- 
sequent on orer-exertiou backward tendency from 
revolution, reform, or progress. [iiig reaction. 

Beaotionanr, (re-ak'shun-ar-e) a. Tending to or imply- 
Bsad, (rfid) v. t [A.-S. radan, to read, declare, Ger. 
redi&n,.] To go over, os characters or words, and utter 
aloud, or recite inaudibly ; to take in the sense of ; to 
peruse ; — hence, to know hilly ; to coiuitrehend ; — to 
nther the meaning of by insiicction ; to learn by 
observation; — to discover, detect, or understand by 
marks, signs, or features;-~v. i. To perform the act of 
reading to be studious ; — to learn by I'eading : — to 
appeal* lu reading;— imp. A pp. read; pjyr. reading. 
Scad, (red) a. lustruoted by reading ; versed in books ; 
leaniM. (worth reading. 

Bsadabls, (rfidVbl) a. Callable of being read ; legible ; 
Beadahly» (I'dd'a-ble) mlv. Legibly ; so as to lie read. 
lEsadsr, (rSd'er) n. One who reads ; one who reads 
much ; a studious iwrson ; lover of books one whose 
djstiiiotlve office is to read prayers in a church ; — oiie 
Woo rshds lectures on scientiflo subjects ; — a proof- 
ssader; a corrector of the press;— a book cont^ning 
sonroises in reading ; a i-eadlng-book fur schools. 
Xiadership, (rSd'^r-ship) 71. The office of reading 
prayers in a church ; — the office of a lecturer on , 
scientific subjects. j 

XeadUy, (led'e-le) adv. In a ready manner ; quickly ; 
momptly without delay or objection ; cheerfully. 
Ssadinsss, (red'e-nes) 71. State or quality of being 
ready; prepa]‘edne88;--quickne88: promptness; piMnip- 
titude ; flsdlity ; freedom from hinderanco or obstruo- 
Uon ; — alacrity ; quickness ; exiiertness ; dexterity ; 
esse; oheerfulness. 

Beading, (rSd^ing) n. Act of one who reads ; perusal ; 
—study of books; — a public lecture or I'ecital; — a 
eommentaiy or gloss on a ^lassage ; — a version or })ar- 


Idkmlar Mii ering of a text or imssage in legislative 
y ie rob liMts, the mrmal recital of a bill or enactment, 
see. [ing the service in a church. 

mpdtng"dss1r, (rSd'ing-desk) n. A desk used for read- 
BiMing-room, (rSdlng-rOOm) 71. A room provided with 
papers, periodicals, die., to which persons resort for 
reading. 

Beiiibttit;, (rS-ad-Jusi') v. (. To adjust or put in order 
again:— imp. A pp. reaffiusted ; ppr. readjusting. 
Beadmiiiien, ( rAad-mish'un ) n. Act of admitting 
again or state of being readmitted. 

Beadmit. (r6-ail-mit') v. (. To admit again inip. A 
pp. readmitted; ppr. readmitting. 

Beadopt, (rS-a-dopt') r. f. To Mopt anew; — to take 
up ag.'dn, as a discarded opinion or piaotioe. 


Beadoption, (r8»a-dop'shua) n. A rs, back, sjnA 
odipMCi, odopitts, to aoquir^ obtain.] B^^gjainingwhadi 
has been lost ; reooveiy. 

Beadom, (rS-a^oro') «. t. To deck anew er again; to 
decorate vrith fresh ornaments or attractions. 

Bsady, (red'e) a. (A. >8. rdd, rasdet hratdt nedip, quick, 
prompt, O. radioSt easy, L. gradiri^ to go.J Quick ; 
piompt; — active; lively; apt; not dull or slow, as 
wit, ka . quick in execution ; dexterous, as a work- 
man ; — speody ; immediate, as payment ; — instant : 
given on the sjiot, as money ; — prepared ; faniishea 
with necessariesa; fitted for use or service; — willing; 
disposed to give, do, or sufibr — said of persons; — 
free ; cheerful, as obedience, Ac. ; — near at hand ; con- 
venient; — ^fluent; glib, as a speaker;— lisoile; easily 
influenced on the point of ; about to— with an in- 
finitive following. (need no delay. 

Beady, (red'e) adv. In a state of prep^tion so as to 

Beady, (red'e) ». Money ; cash in hand— colloquial. 

Beady-made, (red'e-mad) a. Already provided; kept 
on hand to answer demands ; not made to order. 

Beady-reekoner, (red-e-rek'n-$r) n. A book intended 
to facilitate calculationa 

Bea^-witted, (red'e-wit-ed) a. Having ready wit 

Beafum, (r6-af-ferm') v.t. To affirm a second time 
imp. & pp. reaffirmed; pjy>\ reaffirming. 

Beagent (re-aj'ent) n. In cheminlrp^ a substance 
employed to detect the presence of other bodies ; a test. 

Beal, (re'al) a. [L. res, rei, a thing. J Actually being 
or existing ; — true ; genuine ; not counterfeit, arti- 
ficial, or fictitious — said of manuiactured or com- 
pounded nrfioles; — un.'iffected; unassumed; exhibiting 
the true characte:*, sentiments, or feelings of the per- 
son; — in la 10 , heritable; noting estate or prop^y 
which is not personal or movable. Real present, in 
the Roman Catholic Church, the conversion of the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine into the real body and 
blood of Christ. 

Beal, (rfi'al) n. (Sp. A Pg. from real, equivalent to L. 
regalis, royal.] A small Bimnish coin of silver varying 
in value fi-om 2|d. to Od. ; — also rial. 

Realgar, (re-argdr) 71 . [F. Halgar, L. risigallum.l 

A combination of sulphur and arsenic of a biilUaut 
red colour ; reil orpimeut. *' 

Bealism, (re'al-izm) 71 . In scholastic philosophy, the 
theory tluat universal propositioDs or general desorip* 
tions of ])roperties, qumities, Ac. , in a genus, class, or 
species, do really exist a}>art from the actual embodi- 
ment of them in the family, tribe, or individual- 
opposed to nominalism; — in modern philosophy, the 
system which conceives of all tilings external to human 
consciousness, whether material or mental, as existing 
inde{>eiidently of our jierceptions or thoughts — op- 
IKmed to the idealism of Berkeley ; — also, a system 
which regards matter as the s<du cause, development, 
and consummation of all existence, animate or inani- 
mate; materialism. 

Bealist, (re'al-ist) 7i. An advocate or supporter of 
realism. [istio of the realists. 

KeaUstio, (rS-al-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to or character- 

Beality, (re-al'e-te) n. State or quality of being real; 
actual being or existence of any thing in distincUon 
from mere appearance; fact; tnith; verity; — some- 
thing intrinsically important a matter of fact and 
interest, not of mere show ; — in law, the fixed or 
peniianent character of property ; realty. 

Bealisable, (re-al-is‘a-bl) a. Capable of being realized. 

Bealization, ( re-al-iz-a'shiin ) 7i. Act of realizing <xt 
making real or state of bein^realized. 

Bealize, (re'al-Iz) v,t, (F. realiser, Sp, realitar.} 
To make real ; to convert from imaginary or ficUtioili 
into actual; — to cause to seem real ; to impnm upon 
the mind as actual; — to convert into real propeny; 
— to obtain as the result of plans and efTorts ; to gain ; 
to get v. ». To receive value or property, especiiilly 
in money ;— imp. A pp. reaUaed; ppr, reiJudaf* 



vMtxkilta 


iMlIilttf. (rS'al*ls>lng> a, Serving ti» make real or 
to turing Dome aa a reaUty. 

BaaHtfngly, (rd4a*is'iiig<le)a<iv< In a realising manner. 
XaaUyi (rS'al-le) adv. In areal manner; vrith or in 
rMUty; aotnal]^; in truth ; in fhet ; verily; certainly. 
Beahn, (relm) n. [F. rtalme, royounie^ from L. 
royid.] A royal juriadiction or regal government; 
kingdom;-»henoe, province ; r^on ; domain ; de|)art- 
meet 

Bealtyi (rS'al-te))). {Contracted from rrolii.v.J Immo- 
bility, or the fixed, permanent nature of real property. 
Baanit (rSm) n. [It. rUma, a ream of paper, a sect, 
iL-S. ream, a band, Oer. riemen, a Htrap.J A pack- 
age of paper consisting of twenty quires. 

Bmuh, (rem)v. t. (Ger. raumen, to remove, from raioa, 
room.] To enlar^ or bevel out, as a hole in metal 
imp, it pp, reamed; ppr. reaming. 

Beanimato, (rS-an'e-m&t) r. <. To revive ; to restore to 
life ; to resuscitate ; — to invigorate ; to infuse new 
spirit or courage into: — imp. dtpp. reanimated; ppr. 
reanimating. 

Beaaimation, ( re-an-e-ma'shun ) n. Act of reviving 
from apparent death ; resuscitation ; resurrection ;— 
act of imparting fresh vigour, spirit, or courage. 
Reannex, ( rd • an - neks' ) v. t. To annex again ; to 
reunite ; — imp. it pp. reannexed ; ppr. reannexing. 
Beannexation, (ru-an-neks-a'shun) n. The act of annex- 
ing again. 

Bei^, (rSp) V. i. f A.-S. repan, reopan, allied to reotiau, 
to seize, L. rapere. ] To cut and gather tlie produce of 
afield; to harvest : — hence, to gather ; to obtain : to 
receive as a reward, or as the fruit of labour or of 
w<urkB V. i. To perform the act of reaping : to 
receive the fruit of labour or works : — imp. ds pp. 
reaped; ppr. reaping. 

Baaper, (r@p'(;r) n. One who reaps or outs grain with 
a sickle : — a machine for cutting grain. 

Beaping, (rcp'ing) n. Act of cutting and gathering 
grain or other cto))s act of receiving as the fruit or 
reward of labour or return for acts and deeds. 
Baaping'hook, (rep'iug-h(>6k) n. A curved hook used in 
cutting grain or glass crops; a sickle; a shearing-houk. 
Baappear, (rfi-ap-peiO v. i. To appear a second time : — 
imp. it pp. reappeared ; ppr. reappearing. [ance. 
Beappeanuiee, (rS-ap-^r^ans) 91 . A second apiiear- 
BMippUoation, (rS-au-ple-kfi'shun) n. Act of apitlying 
agam ; — a second application ; fresti solicitiitiuii ; 
renewed effort 

Beapply, (re-ap-plf) v. t. or i. To apply again ; to renew, 
as effort, energy, solicitation, Ac. 

Baappoint, (rfi-ap-point') r. t. To appoint again :~itnp. 
dt pp. reappointed ; ppr. reappointing. [ment. 

Baappointmenti (re-ap-point'ment) n. A second aptx>int- 
Bear, (rSr) tu fP. arriere, L. retro, behind.] The bock 
4Mr hindmost part ; — specifically, the part of an army 
or fleet which is behind the rest. 

Bear, (rCr) v. t. [A.-S, rasran, allied to rdsian, to raisa] 
To raise ; — to lift after a fall ; —to bring to maturity, 
as young ; to instruct ;— to breed, as cattle ;— -to erect ; 
to set ujj V. t. To rise up on the hind legs, as a 
horse : — %mp. pp. reared ; pp9'. rearing. 

Boar, (rdr) a. Being behind or in the hindmost itart; 
hindmost; latest in onleror time. 

Boar, < frCr) a. (A.-S. hrert.\ Raw; half roasted or 
eooked [A-S. oreomn, to hasten.} Karly; forward. 
Baar-admixid, <rSr-ad'me-ral) n. An oflicer next in 
rank after the vice-admiral 

Baar-tWd, (ifirigird) n. The body of an army that 
manmes in Ihe rear of the main body. 

Baw-menao, (rer'motu) n. [A-S. hrirem.us.\ The 
laather-winged bat [body of troops. 

Baar-viak. (rftr'rangk) n. Tbs hindermost rank of a 
Baai^ipazd,(rer'wawrd)». [From rear.] The last troop; 
the laar-guiMNl the hind or latter pari ; the and ; 
the tail. (agaia. 

laaaoaail, (r§»as>aandO a, i. To riaa, mount, or climb 


t 

B aa aa a mrta a, (re-as-sea'ahuit) it, 1t*hf act of resaoand- 
ing : a remounting. 

Bsaaan, (rffaun, rffzn) a. [F. mOoii, U rw«a, from 
ttri, to think.] llie gift or exaroisa of thought ; 
understanding ; inteUigenoe ;~the faculty which draws 
inferences from frets and premises, apprehends the 
luiatiott between causes and effects, and devisw meiiiis 

towards ends : in Snplish philosophy, the oognitivo 

and perceptive faculties; the logical understanmng:-- 
in Gertiuin. philosophy, the intuitive or direct appre- 
hension of mental or moral truth ; the critical fboulty, 
called pure reason, which judges of the conclusions of 
the logical understanding the cause or ground of 
an action the frindameutal idea or principle of a 
dootrinai or other system; — also, the alleged or osten- 
sible cause; consideration; motive ;-Hpur)x)se ; object; 
—ultimate end or design that which common sense 
or general opinion dictates ; justice ; riglit : ~-a pro][M;r 
or reasonable claim ; moderation ; - - a fair or true 
account of a matter ; nttionale ; — the exercise d the 
reasoning powers ; ratiuoiuation. 

Eeason, (rtVin) r. i. To exorcise tlie rational frculty ; 
—to dedtice inferences or conclusions ITom frets or 
]>remise8 ; to discuss; to debate;— to discourse; to give 
an account or rationale of a matter ; — to argue with ; 
to endeavour to persuade or influence by coiuddera* 
tions, luotivos, Ac. v. t. To examine or discuss by 
ai^'uinents ; to det>ate or argue to itersuade by rea- 
soning or argument tmp. A pp. reasoned; ppr. 
reasoning. 

Beasonable, ( re'znn-a-bl ) a. Having the fruntlty of 
reason ; — governe<i by reason ; agreeable to reason ; 
rational ;— just; pvo]>er; moderate; — oousideratde. 
Beasonableness, ( rC'zun-a-bi-nes ) n. Tiie quality of 
being reoHonalde; agreuabluness to reason; moderation. 
Reasonably, (re'zun-a-Vde) <'</(>. In a reasonable man- 
ner; inconsistency with reason; ino4.1orately; tolerably. 
Reasoner, (rf/zun-cr) n. One who refisons or lugues. 
Reasoning, (rfi'zun-ing) n. Act or ))rocess of deriving 
conclusions from promises .’—argumentation ; ratioci- 
nation. 

Rsassemble, (i*e-as-8om'bl) v. t. I'o assemble or collect 
again ; — v. i. To assemble or convene again A 

pj\ reassembled ; ppr. reassembling. 

Reassert, (re-as-sert') r. t. To assert again ; to advaiftse 
and maintain, os an old truth or doctrine, or to renew 
a claim after a temporary siisjamsion tiap. A pp. 
reasserted; ppr. reasserting. [the same thing. 

Reassertion, (rC-as-strislmn) a. A second assertion of 
Reassign, (rtVos-siu') v. t. To assign or transfer back 
or again ’.‘-imp. A pp. reassigned ; ppr, reassigning, 
Reassimilate, (re-as-sim'il-at) v. 1. To assiinilaie or 
cause to resemble anew ; to chaitge into a like or suit- 
able Kul>stanoe. 

Reassume, (re-as-sum') v. t. To resume ; to take again. 
Reassumption, ( rG-as-sum'shun ) n. A resuming ; a 
second assumption. 

Reassurance, (t'e-a-shdGr'ans) n. Assurance or confir- 
mation repeated ; a second insurance against loss. 
Reassure, (rG-a-Hb«»br') v. t. To assure anew; to free 
from fear or terror ; — to restore courage or spirit to 
to insure a second time against loss: — imp. it pp. 
reassured ; ppr. reassuring. 

Reassurer, (rC-a-slwViir'cr) «. A person who reassures ; 
—a second underwriter who insures tlie first or takes 
part of his risk. 

Seaaty, (res'te) a. Rusty. [to unite ajmin 

Reattach, (re-at-taoh') v. i. To attach a second tune ; 
Eeattachment, ( rS-at-tach' ment) n, A second or 
renewed attachment of the same person or thing. 
Reattempt, (re-at-temt') v. t. or i. To try again ;— to 
make a fresh effort or trial [rehaptizatiop^^^ 

Bebaptism (rfi^bap'tizm) n. A second baptism aish^ 
Bebaptiae, (r9-baj^tiz0 v. t. To baptize a second time : 
—'imp. A pp. rmptiaed; ppr, rebaptiauig. 

Rebate, (r§-bfit') v.t. [F. re, again, and batire, h 







tatk»i‘ to;-~to hold; to retain* m a praotioe cur ottstoni; 
—to take in ; to contain : — to admit to intimaej or 
liaUoWahip to lodge and entertain, a« a guest :—iii 
Scripture^ to take up, as into heavon ; — to bear with ; 
to euifbr ; — to accept as sent of God ; to believe in : — i 
imp, & pp. reoidved ; pifr. reeeivinr. 

Beemver, (re-sCVjr) n. One who or ^t which takes or 
receives ; an officer appointed to take public money ; 
—one who takes stolen go<Hi« knowing them ti> be 
stolen ; — one who partakes of the eucharist ; — in j 
chemistry^ a vessel into which spirits are emitted fn>m ' 
the still in the process of distillation ; — a vessel of the i 
air>jDUmp from which the air candte exhausted. I 

Beeeiving, (rS-sTVing) u. The act of receiving ; that ! 
which is received reset of tlieft [Scot,! * i 

Beceiving-hox, (rS-sCv^ing-boks) 71 . Post-uffico lx>x into 
which letters for transmission are put. 

Beoelehrate, (re-sere-brat) r. t. To oelebnite or cotu- 
memorate again. icelebratkm. 

Beoelehration, (rS-sel-S-bra'shim) v, A second or renewed i 
Beoenej, (rS'sen^se) n. titate or (xuality of being recent; 

newness ; freshness. I 

Beoension, (re-sen'shun) )i. [L. recen^io, from re, again, 1 
and eensere, to value, estimate.] Act of reviewing or j 
revising ; review ; cxaniination ; enumeration : — <«/»<■- { 
daily, the review of a text by an editor or editors 
hence, a text established by critical revision, 
Beoensionist, (re-sen'shun-ist) a.. One who makes rticen> 
sions ; one who makes criticud reviews ; ati editor. 
Beoent* (rC'sent) a. fL. recem, recent Ik.] Of late origin, 
existence, or occurrence : new ; late : fresli ; uMKlern ; j 
— ^in oeolo(fy, noting a formation 8u)>8e()ueitt to the 
creation of man. flong since. 

Beoently, (re'sent-le) udr. Newly; lately; freshly; not | 
Bacentness, (rfi'sont-nes) n. Quality of being recent 
or new ; newness ; freshness ; lateness of origin or 
occurrence. 

Beoaptaole, ( rS*sexyta-kl ) n. fL. receptacul am, from 
recipere, to receive.] That which recoivea or into which 
any thing is received and held ; a receiver or holder ; 
a reservoir. 

Beoeptibility, ( rC-seii-to-bire-to ) n. The quality of 
being receptihle; receivableness; oaiiacity of receiving. 
Beoeptible, (re>sep'te>bl) a. Admitting reception; 
receivable. 

Beo^ticn, (rS-aep'shun) n. [L. receptio, from recipire, 
reeepUim.} Act of receiving ; admission; state of Ijeing 
received: — a receiving or manner of receiving for 
entertainment ; entertainment ; — hence, an txjcasion 
ot ceremony of receiving guests ; — admission, us of an 
opinion or doctrine. 

B^ptive, <re-sep'tiv) a. Having the quality of receiv- 
ing ; able or inclined to take in, hold, or contain. 
Beci^tivity, ( r6-sep-tiv'o>to ) «. The state, jwwor, or 
capacity of receiving or acquiring imiirossions, as of 
the senses. 

Beoew, (rfi-ses') n. [L. recenm/t, from recedere..] A 
withdrawing or retiring; retirement: retreat;— a with- 
drawing from public business or notice seclusion ; 
privacy ; — remission or suspension of business ; inter- 
mission, as of a legislative body or scbr>oI ; — part of a 
room formed by the recoding of the wall, as an alcove, 
niche, dsc. ; — ^place of retirement or secrecy secret or 
abstri^ ; — the retiring of the shore of a sea or 

lake imm the general outline of the land ; liay ; 
cove, Ac. j 

BaoMsiott, (rS-sesh'un) n. fL. fecemo, from recedere, I 
fcccstum.} Act of receding or withdrawing, as from 
a place, a olidm, or demand ; — act of ceding back ; 
reetoratioii. 

Bcohabitae* (re'ka-bfts > n.pl. The descendants of 
donadab the son of Beohah, who abstained from all 
intoxicating drinks. 

Beoheat, <r&'ohSt) n. A strain which the hnnimnan ! 
winds on his horn when the honnd* have lost the 
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Beoherdm* (xA'Shftx'sbil) a. [F.) So«i||iit out with care; 
hence, of mure attraction ; of studied elegance. 

Beoipe, (res'e-po) n. fL. imperative of reeipm, to 
take back, to take iu, to receive.] A prescrlptiott for 
making some combination ; eapedally, a prescription 
for medicine. fredpiant 

Beeipienoy, (re-siiye-en-se) n. State or quoli^ of being 

Becipientr (rc-sipWnt) a. Uecuivlng, 

Becipient, (r6-8ip'e-ent)«. [L. I'tcipien*, roooivtngi ppr, 
of recipere, to roooivo.] A receiver f tlie peieon or 
thing that receives ; the receiver of a stiU. 

Beoiprooal, ( i-6-sip'ra-kal ) a. fl., reoiprocimA Acting 
or rcciUTtug in vicissitude ; •— done by each to the 
other ; given and received ; — mutually interchange- 
able i*elloxive— appllcti to pronouns and verbs. 

Beciprooal, (rfvsip'rd-kal) )i. An idea or term alter- 
nating or oorreMjxmding to anotber by contrast or 
op{K>situm, as "geueratiou is tlie rcciprocnd of decay 
and corruption, life of death,” and vice versa:— -the 
quotient arising from dividing unity by any quantity. 

Beoiprooally, ( re-sip'ro-kal-le ) udv. In a xi^procal 
manner; interchangeably ; mutually to the manner 
of reuixirucals. 

Beciprooalness, (rC-slp'ro-kal-nos) 11 . The quality of 
Itcing reciprocal ; mutual return ; alternateness. 

Beciprooate, (rG-sipVo-kllt) r. i. flj. rtcipt'oeare, red* 
pr(teatum.] To act intei-changeably; to altemato:— 

V. t. To give and return mutually ; to make retium 
for; to requite; to interchange: — imp, it, pp, recipro- 
cated; ppr. reciprocating. 

Beoiprooation, (ro-sip-ro-ka'Hhun) », Act. of reciprocat- 
ing ; Interclsange of acts ; mutual giving and reoelv- 
iug; — alteruatiim regular return of two symptoms 
of disease, os fever and ague, 

Eeoiprooity, ( res-e-pros'e-te ) ti. Mutual action and 
reuctioit, as in inechanisnt the discha^e of mutual 
duties or obligations, as between two individuals or 
|)arties ; equal enjoyment of mutual rights or benefits; 
es]H»uialiy in international tmdo, equal facilities or 
advantages by al)olitlun of x>rohibltory or protective 
duties, or by e<]ualizlng the rutes in each country. 

Becision, (rfi-sizh'un) w. fL. reciaio, from reeidere, to 
cut ofi'.J The act of cutting oil’ 

Becital, (re-sit'al) n. Act of reciting ; rehearsal ; repe- 
tition of the wt»rd8 of aiudherorof a writing nar- 
ration that which is recltwl ; n story the formal i 
statement or setting forth of some uiattei' of fioct in | 
any tloeil or writing. : 

Keoitation, (ruH-c-ta'Hhun)7i. Actof reciting ; rehearsal; ' 
— a jmblic refwling, especially as an elocutionary exhi- 
bition ;~tho rehearsal of a lesson by pupils before their 
instructor. 

Becitative, (roi/e-tat-iv) n. A s^KicioB of musical recita- 
tion iu which the words are delivererl to a manner 
resembling that of ordinary <leclamatlon ; also, tlie 
recitation itself, or a xiiece of music intended for 
recitation. 

Becitative, (ros'e-tat-iv) (/. Iteoiting; —pertaining to 
musical pronunciation ; — noting such l>arta to an ! 
oratorio or oi>era as are to bo chanted and declaimed. j 

Beoite, (re-sit') v. t. | L. re, again, and oitare, to call or 
name, to cite.] To rei>eat, as something already pre- 
pared, written down, committed to memotv, or the 
like ; — to tell over ; to go over to particulars ; — to 
rehearse, as a lesson to an instmetor; narrate ; relate ; 
describe ; — V. i. To reiieat, pronounce, or rehearse 
something prepared or committed to memory : — imp* 

& pp. recited; ppr, reciting. 

Beoiter, (re-sit^^r) n. One who recites or xeheanec. 

Beck* (rek) v. i. [A,-S. riean, to ewe for, Gar. ruoe&an.J 
To make account; to take heed; to care^-v. f. 
heed ; to regard ; to care for. 

Beckl^, (rek'les) a. Basfaly negligent; heedless; 
careless ; indifferent ; regardless ; unooncenUKt / 

Beokiesaly, (rek'les-le) acts. In a xeoklsii mannsc; 
heedlessly; ccinlssBly 
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Hetfklamitu, (tekT»fr»nei) », State or qiiAUty of being 
reddem ; be^ewnen; oareleMiieM; negligenee. 
Eeflihwttf (rdk'n) v,t. {A.>S. reenan, reenian, loeL 
ftikna,] Tooount; to nambMr; to tell over by par< 
tieulan to eet in the number, rank, or clan of ; to 
eiteem ; — to make a reckoning ; to calculate : — v. i. 
To make account ; to go through with a calculation ; 
—to make up accounts ; to examine and strike the 
balance of debt and credit to think ; to suppose ; to 
imagine;— to be answerable for; to pay the penalty ; 
estimate; value: repute: — imp. & pp. reckoned; ppr. 
reokeninf. 

Bedcener, (rek^-^r) n. One who reckons or computes. 
Xeekeniafi (rek'ndng) n. Act of one who counts or 
computes; caloulation ; — adjustment of claims and 
accounts; hence, exaction of penalty incurred; — 
charges or account made by a host; hotel bill; — 
mbavm ; account ; estimation ; — a calculation of the 
ship's position ftom the lost point of departuio. 
Xseuimt (r8*kl&m') v.t. [L. re, again, back, and 
cUunare, to call or cry aloud.] To call back ; to de* 
mand t^ return of ;— to claim or challenge, as a right ; 
—to reduce from a wild to a domestic state ; to t^ie, 
as an animal ; — ^to bring into a state of cultivation or 
nroduotiveness, as waste land, Ac. ; — to bring back 
m>m error, sin, or vicious conduct ; to reform ; — ^to 
recover ; to regain ; — v. i. To cry out ; to exclaim ; — 
to object to ; to remonstrate : — imp. A pp. reclaimed ; 
ppr. reelaiming . [reclaimed or reformed. 

fisClaimable, (rS-klam'a-bl) a. Capable of being; 
TUclsimsntt (r6-klam^ant);7i. One who objects to or 
remonstrates against. [demanding. 

Beelaiming, (rC-klftm'ing) a. Recalling; recovering; 
Kselsmatira, f rek>la>m&'shun) n. [L. reclamatio.] 
Recovery ; — demand of something to bo restored * 
—exception taken. [os a leaf. 

Bsoliaate, (rek'le*n&t) tt. Reclined or bent downward, 
Reolination, (rekde-na'shun ) n. Act of leaning or 
reclining in dialling, the angle which the plane of 
the dial makes with a vertical plane which it intersects 
in a horixontal line. 

JtsoUae, (rS-klinO v. t. [L. reclinnre, from re, again, 
back, and clinare, to lean, incline.] To lean l^k ; 
to lean to one side or sidewise ; — v. i. To rest or repose ; 
to take a recumbent (Maition ; to lean:— imp. A pp. 
reelined; ppr. reclining. 

Bseliiiinf, frS-klinlng) <e. In botany, ascending and 
then curving gradually back, os the stem of the 
bramble. 

Beoluse, (rS-klds') a. (L. reclmufi, ftom recludere, to ' 
unclose, open.] Shut up ; sequestered ; retired fi'oni 
the world or ftom public notice ; solitary. 

EeoluM, (rS-kldsO n. A ])er8ou who lives in I’etirement 
or seclusion ; a religioiis devotee ; hermit. 
Beolttaeiieif,(r6-klu^nes)n. Retirement; seclusion ftom 
society. [the world ; seclusion. 

Seelunoai (rS-klil'shun) n. A state of retirement fi*om 
Beeluaive, ( rS-klu'siv ) a. Affording retirement from 
society. 

BMOCOon* (rS’kok'sliun) n. [L. recoct us, pp. of reco- 
qnere, to cook or boil over again.] A second ooction 


or preparation. 
lUMBOfastiMa, ( rek-og-nish'un ) n. [Ij. recognitio.] Act I 
reoogniting or state of bdng recogui:^ ; acknow- 
lodgment; formal avowal; knowledge confessed or 
avowed, [nelled on an assize. 

Boeofnitarf (rS>kQg'ne>tor) )i. One of a jury impan- 
BMOf&iMbltt ( r6k-og^nIa'a>bl ) a. Callable of being 
reoogniied or acknowledged. 

Baon^alnuMet (rS'kog'nis-ans) n. [F. r«conuot«sano<f.l 
Acknowledgment of a person or thing ; avowal : recog- 
nition ^-Hsn obUgation entered into before some court 
or magfetrate duly authorixed to do some particular 
aot^—medge;— badge : armorial distinotion. 
toesipsisai, (rek'og-niX) «. I. [L. rtoognoseere, from re, 
again, and ccpncsccre, to know.] To know again ; to 


recover or recall knowledge of to «vof«r knowtodgaoT; 
to allow that one knows; to admit wito a fonnai 
acknowledgment; — v.t. To enter an oUlgatdon of 
record Wore a proper txibanal imp. A pp. reeef 
nixed; ppr. reoegnixing. 

Beoognixee, (r8-kog-niz-e0 n. The person to whom a 
reoc^zance is made. [rsoognixanoe, 

Beoonixor, (re-kog^nix-or) n. One who enters into a 
Beoou, (re>koir) v. i. [F. reculer, ftom L. re, back, and 
cuius, the poi^riors.] To start, roll, bound, or tkll 
back to draw back, as from any thing mpugnant, 
distressing, alarming, and the like ; to shrinx imp. 
A pp. recoiled ; ppr. recoiling. 

Becul, (re-koir) n. A starting or falling back speci- 
Jtcally, the reaction of fire-anus when disoharged. 
Beooln, (rC-koii/) v. f. To coin anew: — imp. A pp, 
recoined; ppi*. recoining. 

Beooinage, (re-koiu'fij) n. The act of coining anew ; 
tliat which is coined anew. 

BeooUect, (rek'ol-lekt, rSlcol-lekt) v. t. [L. reeolligere, 
reeolUctum.i To recover or rec^ the knowledge of; 
to bring back to the mind or memory ; to remember ; 
— ^to collect again ; to gather what has been scattered : 
— imp. A pp. rsoolleotod ; ppr. reoolleotinf . 
Beoolleotion, (rek-ol-lek'shun) n. Act of recollecting or 
recalling to the memory; power of recalling ideas to 
the mind or the period within which things c<in be 
recollected ; remembrance ; memory ; — that which is 
recollected ; reminiscence. 

Eeoombine, (re-kom-bin') v. t. To combine again;— 
imp. A pp. recombined ; ppr. recombining. 
Recommence, (rS-kom-mens') v. t. To commence again : 
to begin anew :—imp. A jtp. recommenced ; ppr. recom- 
mencing. fur commencement anew. 

Recommencement, (re-kom-meus'ment) n. A beginning 
Recommend, (rek-om-mend') v. t. To commend to the 
favourable notice of another; to bestow commenda- 
tion on to make acceptable ;--to commit ; to give in 
charge ; — to advise, as an action, practice, measure, 
rem^y, Ac. ; — imp. A pp. recommended ; ppr. reoom- 
mending. [recommendation or praise. 

Reoommendable, (rok-om-moud'a-bl) a. Worthy of 
Recommendation, (rek -oni- mend -fi.' shun) n. Act of 
recommending or of commending to favour ; — favour- 
able representation that wliich procures or insures a 
kind and favourable reoei)tion. 

Recommendatory, (rek-om-mend'a-tor-e) a. Serving to 
recommend ; rccotn mending ; commendatory. 
Reoommender, (rek-om-meitd'gr) n. One who recom- 
mends. 

Recommission, (re-kom-mish'un) v. t. To commission 
again ; to fit and send out a second time for active 
service. 

Recommit, ( re-kom-mit’ ) r. t. To commit again ; to 
refer again to a committee;— to send hack to prison, as 
an accused person, after examination ; — imp. A pp, 
recommitted ; ppr. recommitting. 

Recommitment, (re-kom-mit'meut) n. A second com- 
mitment ; a renewed reference to a committee. 
Rsoommittal, (re-kom-mit'al) n. Return of an aconsed 
l>arty to prison ))ending inquiry, in order to the final 
decision of the magistrate ; — tlie writ or warrant for 
recommittal. 

Rsoompense, (rek'om-pens) v. t. [F. rMompcftser.] To 
oompensate ; to make a return to ; toirender an equi- 
valent for service, loss, Ac. to reward; to remuner- 
ate; — to pay back ; to requite; to rei>ay — sometimM 
in a bad sense in &fnpture, to pay or atone for ; to 
redeem by restitution or equivalent return mp. A 
pp. recompensed; ppr. rsoompensing. 

Rsoompense, (rek^om-pens) n. An equivalent retumedi 


remuneration ; reward ; requitaL 
Beeompenser, (rek-om-pens^r) n. One who gives a 
recompense ; a requiter. 

Becompexe, (rfi-kom-pox') v. U To oomposa again ; to 
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tma, anew ;-~td tranquiUiaa ; to quiet or eettle again ! 
’'-imp. ft 9p, mompoMd ; ppr* reeanpoaing. 
Xaeoaoilable, ( rekHm-eiUa^bl) a. Caimbie of being 
leooaeUed ;~^pable of being made to agree or be ooii- 
aifltent. 

EeeonoilaUeneaay (rek<on-«a'a>bl*nee) tu The quality of 
bdng reconcilable : oonaigteocy poaoibility of being 
rectored to friendship and harmony. (manner. 

Beconcilablr, (rek-on-sira-ble) ndv. In a reconcilable 
EeeonoUet (rek'on-ail) v. t. [F. reconcilier, from L. re, 
again, back, and ctmeiliart^ to bring together, to unite. J 
To conciliate anew ; to restore to friendship or farour 
after estrangement ; — to bring to acquiescence, con- 
tent, or quiet submission ; — to make consistent or con- 
gruous to f^ust ; to settle : — uh^). ft pp. reconciled ; 
upr. reeoBoilmg. 

fieoeneilement, (rck-on-sirment) n. The act of recon- 
ciling or the state of being reconciled ; roctjnciliation. 
Beeonoiler, (rek'on-sO-sr) n. One who reconciles ; one 
who brings parties at variance into renewed friend- 
ship one who discovers the consistence of proposi- 
tions seemingly contradictory. 

Beeonoiliation, (rek-on-sil-e-il'shun) 71 . Act of reconcil- 
ing or state of being reconciletl in JScripfvn, the 
means by which sinners are reconciled to God resto- 
ration to harmony ; — reduction to congruence or con- 
sistencv ; — atonement ; propitiation. 

Beoonoiliatory, (rek-on-sire-a-tor-e) a. Serving or tend- 
ing to reconcile. 

Reoondite, (rek'on-dit) a. [L. rgconditus, pp. of rreon- 
tUrtt to lay up, to conceal.] Secret ; hidden from the 
view or intellect; — dealing in things alMtnise; pro- 
found. [again. 

Reconduot, (re-kon-dukt') v.t. To conduct back or 
Reconfirm, (re -kou - fprm') r. t. To atroiigtlien anew ; 
to confira again ; to reassure. 

Reconnoitre, (rek-on-noi'tcr ) r. f. [F. rrconnottre, | 
reeoAfiaUrt.] To examine by tiie eye ; to make a pre- 
liminary survey of ; to survey witli a view t.o military 
or engineering oiTcrations to spy and watcb, m the 
tKMltion, movements, force, d:c., of an enemy. 
Reconquer, (r€-kc»iig'k?r) v. t. To conquer again ; to 
recover by conauest ; — to recover ; to regain :—irnp. ft 
pp. reconquered ; ppr. reconquering. 

AMonsider, (rS-kon-sid'^r) r. t. To consider again ; to 
review ; — to take up for renewed consideration, as a 
motion, vote, or the like : — ivip. ft 2 ip. reconsidered ; 
ppr. reconsidering. 

R^nsideration, (rt‘-kon-8id-cr-.a'Hlnin) 7t. Act of recon- 
sidering or state of being roconsMered ; renowod con- j 
sidoratioii or review. j 

Itooonstniot, (re-kon-strukt') v. t. To constnict agjiin ; 
to rebuild ; — i7>n>. ft reoonstruoted ; pj>r. recon- , 
•truoting. 

Reoonatniotion, (re-kon-struk'shun) n. ^ct of c’onstnict- 
iitg again ; rebuilding, as of an edifice act of f(»rm- 
ing upon new principles ; reconstitution, as of the 
government of a country. 

Reocn'vene, (rfi-kon-ven') v. t. To convene or cal 1 together 
again ; — v. t. To assemble or come together again. 
ReeonvsBtieA. (re-kon-ven'shun) «. A contrary or crfMss j 
action brought by the defendant in a suit against the 1 
plaintilf fsioii ; renewal of grace. 

Seoenversion, (re-kon-ver'shun) n. A second conver- 
Eeoonvert, (rC-kon-vert') r. t. To convert again. 
Reconvey, (re-kon-vu') v. t. To convey Kick or to the 
former place ; — ^to transfer to a former owner : — imp. 
ft pp. reoonveyed; ppr. reoonveying. 

Beeonveyaneo, (re-kon-va'ans) 71 . Act of reconveying 
or transferring a title to a former proprietor. 

Uncord, (re-kord') v. 1 . [L. reeordari, to remember.] 

To prccerro the memory of by committing to writing, 
to printing, to inscription, or the like ; to make note 
of ;->io cum : to register to imprint deeply on the 
mind or memory; — to oedebrate ; — imp. ft pp. ro- 
•otM; ppr. mordlng. 
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Rsoe»d» (lek'ord) a. A regisisr ; sn authentic wmti 
any writing, or an account or memorial of any ikots 
jmd mtHMwUngs entered in a bcMik fiur preeervnti<m. 
Reeorder, (ri-kord'qr) n. One who records; ipteirfeallp, 
a person whose official duty It is to register Writiiigs or 
transactions , — the diief ludioial officer some dtles 
and boroughs ;— a kind of wind instrument xeaembling 
the ilagoolet. fmoorder. 

^oord^ip, (rfi-konl 'cr-ahip) n. The office of a ^ 
Recording, (re-kord'ing) 7». The act of placing on 
record. (records ire kept 

Record-office, (rek'ortbof-tis) 71. Tli© place where pubno 
Recount (ro-kouiitl v. t. fK rrcotifrr, to relate again,] 

To relate in detail ; to toll or narrate the partlottlaie 
of; narrate; rehearse; enumerate: — ititp. ft pp. re- 
counted ; pivr. recounting. 

Reooupe, (rc-koop') v. t. or i. [F. reeou}M>r, ftom L. Wf, 
bock, and captrt, to take.] To recover; to indemnify 
by a set-off, discount, ftc. ;— -to make an almtement or 
deduction. 

Recoupment, ( rC-kAoji'mcnt ) ti. In laxo^ the act of 
retaining something due ; distMUint or deduction. 
Recourse, (re-kors') 71 . [li. rfcai'sms, from rwwmrs, to 
run back.] Uetnni ; recurronoe application made 
to another in difficulty, perplexity, 110 ^, or the like ; 
agoing for help; resort ; — in /rt7c, right of action or 
ap}ieal ; proj>er mode of prosecuting an action. 

Recover, (r«*-kuv'fr) r. t. [F. rerouxfrrr, L. recM;7S7wrs, 
from re, biw‘,k, and mprre, to take, j To get or obtain 
again ; to win btick ; to regain ; — to bring Iwck to life 
or health ; — to restore from sickness ; to revive from 
anparent death; — to gain as a comiiensatlon ; to 
obtain in rotuiu for injury ()r debt v. i. To regain 
health after sickness; to grow well;—- to regain a 
former state or condition after misfortune ;— to obtain 
a judgment in a lawsuit ‘.—imp. ft pp. recovered; ppr. 
recovering. [recovered, restored, or regained. 

Recoverable, (re - kuv ^ - a - bl) <t. Caimblo of being 

Eeooverer, (re-kuv'^r-cr) 7 k Tito claimant who obtains 
I a judgment in his favour in an action of recovery. 
Recovery, (re-kuv'gr-e) ?<, Act of regaining, retaking, 
or obtaining )M>RsesNion ; — restoration from sickness, 
W'eakness, itiisfui'tiine, or the like;— the obtaining of 
a right to something by a venlict and judgment of 
court from an opposing jtarty in a suit. 

Reoresney, (rek'rC-an-se) 7t. Quality of being recreant, 
j Recreant, (rck'rc-ant) a. [Norm. F. and F. m/raiil, . 
t cowanlly, from recrier, to try out, to bog.J Crying for 
mercy, jut a ooinbatant in the trial ly battle; cowaidly ; 
craven ; H|M>fitnto ; false ; unfaithful. 

Recreant, ( ruk're-ant ) n. One who yields in combat, 
and bogs for nwny; a mean-spirited, cowardly wretch. 
Reereantly, (rok'r6-ant-lo) adv. With oowaruioe ; in a 
recreant way or inaniicr. 

Recreate, (rek're-at) r. f. (L. recrenre, reereatum. from | 
re, again, and crearr, to create.) To give ftresh life to; 
to reanimato ; to revive ; e^peciallp, to revive toe 
exhausted strength or languid spirits of; to ivdlresli 
fi-oro weariness to deliglit ; to gratify ; — v. i. To take 
recreation : — i7rtp. ft pp. recreated ; ppr. mrsntlttf , 
Recreate, (re-kre-at') r. f. To create or form anew. 
Recreation, (rek-re-a^shun) ik. Act of recreating or state 
of l)eing recreated ; refreshment of the strength and 
[ spirits after toil ; diversion; entertainment. 

[ Recreation, ( ro-kre-a'sbun ) n. A forming anew ; a 
i new creation. 

Recreative, (rek'rc-at-iv) a. . Producing or forming anew; 

— ^giving new vigour or spirit ; lefreshing ; afi'ording 
relief after lal>our or pain ;— amusing ; divcHing. 
Recrement, (rek're-ment) a. [L, 7’eerr7ne7»tit7n, ftom n, 
XM^iu, and ceTVKre, cretuim, to separate, sift.] Su^« 
fluous matter seiiarated firom iliai wtiidi is nsentii^'^ 
dross; spume. 

Reerwnaiital, (rek-re-ment^sl) a. Consistihg of sniwr- 
fluous matter separated ftom toat which is valuamas 
drossy. 


(r6-kriiiijtt-&t) v.i, [L. re, agsin, and 
orimine^, to aooiue of a orune.] retnm ono aoca> 
la^ta trilb anotlier ; to retort ft eharge ; — v. t To 
aooiiae in return to-imj}. d( pp. reoriiniiiated ; ppr, 

fteoriiniaationi (rS-krim-in«ft'6hun) n. Act of recrimi- 
nating ; return of one aootuation with another; coun- 
ter charge brought by the accueed against the accuser 
in the same case or ieme. 

Eeeriminatort (re-krirn'in-ator) n. One who retorts a 
charge or accusation upon the accuser. 

Eeorimiiiato^, (ro-krim'in-a-tor-e) a. Hetorting accu- 
sation ; answering an accuser by a counter ciuirge ; — 
also rteriminativt. 

Baomdeibentt (r8-kr6d-des'ent) a. [L. recrudetcent, 
ppr. of recrudeseere, to become raw again.] Growing 
raw, aorci or minful again. 

Beoniitf (r8-kro6t') v, t. f P. recruter, reerottre, to grow 
again, L. crescere.] To rD][)air by fresh supplies, as any 
thing wasted ; to 8upi)]y lack or deficiency in lienco, 
to renew in strength or health ; to reinvigorato to 
supply with new men, ns an army; — v. i. To gain new 
supplies of any thing wasted ; to gain flesh, liealth, 
spmts, and the like ; — to gain new supplies of men 
for militaiy or other service: — imp. hpp. recruited; 
ppr. recruiting. 

Raoruit) (r6-krodt') n. Stipply of any thing wastetl ; — 
(tpeciJleaXly, a newly enlisted soldier. 

Recruiter, (re-kroorgr) n. One who recruits. 

Recruiting, (ro-krCOt'ing) 71. Act of regaining health 
and strength : — act of making up for deficiency or loss; 
— business of raising or enlisting new men for the 
military or naval service. 

Recruiting-party, (rS-kr66t'ing-piir-te) m. A party of 
soldiers employed in raising soldiers for tlje anny. 

Reorystallize, (rb-kris'tal-liz) v.i. To crystallize a 
second time. 

Rectangle, (rek'tang-gl ) n. (L. rectus, right, and 

anpulus, angle.] A four-sided 

figure having only right angles ; 
a i^ht-anghsl ]mrallo1ograin of 
whl^ the two opposite sides are 
equal, and all the angles are right 
angles. 

Rectangular, (rok-tang'gu-lar) a, L- ... 

Right-angled; having one or Rectangle, 
more angles of ninety degrees. 

Rectifiable, (rek'te-fi-a-bl) a. Cajmblo of being cor- 
rected or set right. 

Reotifioation, (rek-te-fe-ka'shtin) n. Act or operation of 
correcting, amending, or setting right; — ])rocess of 
refining or purifying any substance by repoatetl <li8- 
tillation. [rectifies. 

Rectifier, ( rek'te-f i-gr ) n. One who or that which 

Rectify, (rek'te-f i) v. t. [P. rectifier, ftom L. rectus, 
right, and facere, to make. ] To make straight or right ; 
to correct from a wrong, erroneous, or false state ; — 
to refine by repeated distillation or sublimation; — 
amend,* reform; redress; — imp. dt pp. rectified; 


Rectili n ea l , ( rek-te-lin'o-al ) n. fL. rectus, right, and 
lineu,' line.] Right-lined ; consisting of right lines ; I 
bounded by right lines : — also rectilinear. j 

Reotilinearly, (rok-te-lin'o-ar-lo) adv. In a right line; 
straightly. I 

‘Reotitade, (rek'te-tM) n. [L. rectitudo, from rectus, 
right, straight.] Rightness of principle or practice 
according to either divine or hximan law; upright- 
ntsn ; integrity ; honesty ; justice ; equity. 

RectCTj (rek'tor) n. [L. from regere, rectum, to load 
straignt, to rule.} A ruler ; governor ; — a clergyman 
who has the ohaim and cure of a parish ; a pastor ; — 
parson of a mrish in which the ti^os are not impro- 
priate>— the Jhead master of a public school the cMef 
elective offioer of some anivendtieB the semerior or 
dfakdf of a oonvadt dr leligioiis bouse. 


« 

Rectorial, (rek-td're-al) a. Of or pertaining to govern^ 
ment; relating to a rector. [xectorate. 

Reetorthip, (rek^tor-ship) n. Office criunk of a rector 3 
Reotoiy, (rek'tor-e) n. A oafish diuiuh, parsonage, eft 
spiritual living with all its rights, tithM, and glebes ; 
-~a parsonage-house. 

Reotrix, (rektriks) 97. [L.] Agovemess;— pi Reetrices, 
the large feathers in the tails of birds wlthdi act as rud- 
ders in regulating the direction of their flight. 
Rectum, (rek'tum) n. [L. (sc. intestinum), from rectut, 
straight.] llie terminal part of the large intestines. 
Recumbency, (rfi-kuro'ben-se) n. Posture of leaning or 
lying reix)8e : rest ; idle or indolent state. 
Recumbent, (r6-kura'bent) a. [L. recumOens, from re, 
back, and cumbere, to lie down.] Leaning ; reclining ; 
— ^re^sing; inactive; idle. [posture. 

Recumbently, (re-kum'bent-le) adv. In a recumbent 
Recuperate, (ro-ku'per-at) v.i. [L. recu2)€rare, recu- 
peratum.] To recover health. 

Recuperative, (rC-kfi'per-at-iv) a. Tending to recovery; 
iTertaining to recovery. 

Recur, (rg-kur') v. i. [L. recurrere, from re, again, back, 
and currerc, to run.] To come back ; to return again 
or repejttedly ; — to occur at a stated interval or 
according to some regular rule ; especially, to return 
to tho mind or thoughts ; — to resort ; to have recourse ; 
— iniiK & pp. recurred ; pirr. recurring. 

Recurrence, (ro-kur'ens) w. Act of recurring ; return ; 
resort. [time; recurring. 

Recurrent, (rE-kur'entl a. Returning from time to 
Reourvate, (re-kurv'iit) a. Bent or curved backward 
or outward. [backward. 

Recurvation, (re-knrv-a'shun) n. A bending or flexure 
Recurve, (rC-kurv') v.t. [L re, again, back, and eur- 
VO re, to bend.] To >>end back. 

Reourvous, (re-kurv'us) a. [L. rccurvus, from re, 
again, l>ack, and curvus, bent, curved. ] Bent or curved 
backwani. [tenets of a recusant. 

Recusancy, (rO-kuz'ans-e) w.. Non-oonformity; the 
Recusant, (re-kiikant) a. [L. recusans, from re, again, 
and cause, a ctiuse.] Obstinate in refusal ; specifically, 
refusing to acknowledge the supremacy of the king 
in matters of religion, or to conform to the rites of 
tho established church. 

Recusant, (re-kuz'ant) n. One who refiised to acknow- 
leilge the supremacy of the crown in matters of reli- 
gion, as a papist ; — one who refused communion with 
the C!)mrch of England ; a non-eonfonnist. 

Recusative, (I'C-kuz'a-tiv) a. Tending to refhso ; oppos- 
ing ; negative. 

Reel, (rod) a. [A.-S. redd, redd, W. r/twrftl] Of the 
colour of blood, or of a tint reaembli^ that colour ; 
noting a simple or primitive colour, including many 
diflforent shades or hues, as sairlet, crimson, vermilion, 
orange-red, and the like. [this. 

Red, (red) n. Tho colour of blood or a tint resembling 
Redaction, (rO-dak'shun) n. [L. redigere, redactum, 
from red, re., again, back, and agere, to put in motion, 
to drive.] The act of digesting or reducing to order, 
as literary or scientific materials ; — a digest. 

Redaoteur, (red-ak'tur) 7). [F.] One who collates, 

airangos, abridges, and prepares for publication ; an 
etUtor. 

Redan, (rC-ilan') 71. [P, redeut, a double notching, from 
L. re, again, back, and dens, a . 

tooth.] A work having two faces 
uniting so as to form a salient 
angle toward the enemy. 

Redargue, (red-at'gu) v. <. Tore- 
fute ; to convict. 

Red-book, (redTiodk) 71. A book 
containing the names of all the ^ ” 

persons in the service of the state. Redan, 

l^breast, (redltirest) n. A bird so called fnm the 
colour of its breast ; the robin. 

Red-ooKt» (zedlcdt) n. A soldier. 


(red'dSr) n, IHie oocnmon stag. 

Baddeo, (red'n) v, t. To make red i To grow or 
become red ; henoe, to blosb fh>m modestjr to flush 

ficom anger:— imp. Appi reddened; ppr, reddening. . _ 

BAddiahy (reddish) o. Somewhat red : moderately red. Bedoubty (r9>dout0 n. [F. re 
Beddiahneaa, ( red^-nee ) «. Bednew in a moderate drawn back, retired.] An 
dmuee. incloeed work of any poly- 

Bedditioat (red-dish^in) a. [L. redditio, f^m redderej ^nal form without re-ettier- 
to ^ve back, to return.] A returning of any thing : ing angles ; — an outwork 
reetitution; surrender explanation; rojiresentatioii. placed within another out- 
Bedeem, (re-dem') v. t (L. rcdimere, from re, again, work, 
back, and emere, to buy.] To purchase back ; to repur- Redoubtable, (rc-douVa-bl) a. 


BedoQU% O^^bl) v, t To double again or repeated* 
I ly; to augment greatly; to multiply^--e, i. To moome 
l^tly or rei^todly increased: to be mUllipiiedw 
imp. App. redoubled; ppr. redonUing. 

Bedottbty <r5j^ut0 n. [F. rtd<mtt, from U terfudfiM, 



chase; — Whence, to regain, as mortgaged property, l»y 
paying the principal, intei-est, and costs of the mort- 
gage ; — to receire back by paying the value, a« a pro- 


[F. from retioubter, to fear.] 
Formidable ; teirible to foes ; 
hence, valiant. 


missory note -to ransom froxn captivity, bondage, or Redound, (re dound') i. fL. 


the like ; — hence, to rescue and deliver ftiim the bond- j 
age of sin and its penalties;— to discharge, as a jjcnalty j 
or obligation ; to make g(X)d by performance, its a pro- 1 
mise ; — to make amends for ; to componsiito ; — U> 
recover by subsequent conduct, as character or repu - 1 
tation ; — to employ or spend vrisoly, as time : — imp. A ' 


re, again, and undare, to 
surge, from xinda, a wave.] Redoubt. 

To roll back, as a wave or ll(X)d to come back, as a 
consetiuence or restili ; to have effwt ; — to conduce ; to 
contribute ; — to Iw in excess ; to Iw redundant:— i»Mp. 
A p/>. redounded ; ppr. redounding. 

Red-poll, (rcd'iH>l) u. A British song-bird marked by 
a rotl tuft on tiie head. 


pp. redeemed; ppr. redeeming. Red-poll, (rcd')H>l) u. A British song-bird marked by 

Redeemable, (re-dem'a-bl) a. Capable of being redeemed, a rotl tuft on tiie hoatl. 

Redeemer, (r6-dcm^cr) One who i-odt?ems or ransoms ; Redraw, (ro-draw') r. (. To draw again, as a second 
•^peci/lcallp, the Saviour of the world, J E-sys Christ. i»in of change ;— to moke a second draft or copy. 
Redeliver, (’r6-de-liv'gr ) v.t. To deliver bfick ; — Redress, ( rfi-dros' ) v.t. To put in onlor again; to 
liberate a second time : — imp. A pp. redelivered; 2>pr. nqwiir ; — to set right, as a wrong; to make amentia for; 
redelivering. to roiaeily to make amends or conqiensation to.'— 

Redelivery, (rfl-dS-liv'er-e) 71. Act of delivering back; iwp. A pp. redressed; pp»'. redressing. 

second delivery or lii)eration ; — also reUclirtTajicr. Rednss, (r5- dies') n. Uoformation ; amendment;*** 
Redemwd, (rC-dC-mand') v. t. To demand again. doliverauco from wrt>ng, injury, or oppression ; relief; 

Redemise, (re-dg-mirO *’• To convey or transfer back, Tcnaration ; remedy . 

as an estate. Remessal, (re-dres'al) ii. Act of restoring to a right 

Redemiae, ( re-dli-miz' ) n. The transfer of an estate state ; correction of wrong, injustice, or oppressiou ; 


back to the person who has demisetl it ; reconveyance, rojwiration ; indemniheation ; — also lYtfrmment. 

Redmption, (rO-dem'shun) n. JL. redempfio.] *Actof Redrosser, (rti-dros'^jr) n. One who gives redress, 
buying back or delivering by payment of an equiva- Redressible, (re-tlros'e-bl) «. (!!apablb of lieing remedieiL 
lent ; repurchase ; — ransom ; relojise ; — the liberation imloiimified, or restoretl to a right state. Irellol 

of an estate from a mortgage ; lUso, the right of Redressive, (rc-dve«'iv) a. (living redress ; affurdiug 
redeeming and re-entering uiwu an estate mortgaged ; Redsear, ( rod'sCr ) v. t. To break or crack when rod- 


— the deliverance of sinners from the bondage of sin 
and the j>enalties of GikI’s violateil lau- ; the atonement. 

Redemptorist, ( re-dcm'ter-ist ) «. One of a religious 
order founded by Liguori in 1732 — order of the lloly 
Redeemer. fing to redeem. 


hot, as iron under the hammer. 

Redshank, (red'sharigk) n. A native bird, longirostral 
and grallat-orial, akin to tlie snino — so called from the 
colour of its logs ; — also, a iScotou 1 1 ighiandar, in oon- 
tcinptuous allusion to his bam legs. 


Redemptorv, (re-dem'tor-e) ft. Pai<l for ransom; serv- Redstart, (rod'shirt) n. A srnall, liandsomo singing- 
Red-gum, (red'gum) n. An eruption of re<l pimples in bird found in Furopo, and allied to the nightingale. 


early infancy ; tooth-rash a disease of grain, a kind Redstreak, ( rerrstrek ) n. A sort of apple— so called 
of blight. [sandy colour. from its rod streaks. 

Redhaired, (red'haid) a. Having hair of a red or bright Red-tape, (red'te))) n. Tai>o for tying up lottets, docu- 
Red-hand, (red'hand) n. Bloody-hand, [ness. ments, parcels, Ac. - usually t>f a refl colour in publio 

Red-hot, (redTiot) «. Retl with heat; heated to red- and government oflioos hence, official forms; system 

Redintegrate, (re-din'te-gr.’lt) v.t. [L. re, again, ami of routine ; a«iheronco to established practice and pre* 

integrare, te make wliole, to renew', from integer, cedent ; application of the sivmo rules ami forms to oU 

whole.] To make w'hole again ; to renew ; to restoro cases without reference U) the sjwcial circumstancee, 

to a perfect state: — imp. A 'pp, redintegrated; y/pr, nocessitiw», Ac., of each also written 

redintegrating. Red-tapist, (re(l-tQ.]/iKt ) n. A imblic or government 

Redi n te^tion, (rS-din-te-griVshnn) n, Restomtion to official who adheres rigidly to the custemary forms and 
a whole or sound state ; renovation. routine of the office ; — honoo, a statesman who trie* 

Redieburee, (rfi-dis-burs') v. t. To repay ; to refund. to conduct public affairs by old rules and precedentfl 
Bediiqioee, (I'lS-dis-pdz') v. i. To arrange or adjust anew w'ithout re;prd to the altered conditions of the times, 

or in a diifrrent ]^ition. [tiou again, or the siHscialities of tlm case. 


Redistribute, fre-dis-trib'ut) i 


Bed-lead, (redaod) 7i. A prejviration of lead of a fine 
rod colour, med in })ainting and in the arts, 
Redletter-day, (redlet-ter-dk) u. A fiirtuuate or auspi- 
cious day — so called because the saints' xhiys were i 
marked in the old calendars with red letters. 

Redly, (redle) ad.v. With redness, j 

Redneae, (red'nes) n. Quality of being rod ; rod c/>lotir. I 
Redolence, (red'd-lens) n. (Quality of being redolent ; 
sweetness scent. 

Redolent, (reci'5-lent) a. [L. redolmr^ ppr. of rednleret \ 
to emit a scent.] Diiffusixigodottrorfrsgranoe; scented; 
ndoroos. 


To deal out or npjH»r- Reduce (rc-<iuN') \k t. [L. rednr.tre., from w, t 


and ducere, t<i lead.] To Irring b>u;k or bring to a 
former state ; — to ohango into any state, gowl, Imd, or 
indifferent ; — to bring into subjection ; to subtlue ; — 
to bring low; to humble; — to lower in diraity ; to 
degrade to diminish in length, breadth, tniekness, 
size, rank, (piantity, or the like : —to bring into a cer- 
tain onier, class, rank, Ac. ; — in arithmetic, to change, 
as numbers, from one denomination into anothet^,^ 
without altering their value ^-to eeparnte, m a roetalpH 
from other substances with which it is combined i«-* 
in tturfferg, to restore to its proper place or cotldi- 
tioD, as a displaced organ or part ;— in BeoU* Ut/Uf, to 




■at wdda.Ma dead, Ad. * pp. ndaa«d| ppr. 

nAnofBfi’* 

(vMCis'fir) n. One wha imlucoB. 

JEUdiudUey (r&^O 0 ' 6 *bl> a. CajiAbte of bising induced ; 
ooUTertiblo. 

lUdttidiMii (r5*dttk'shtm) n. [L. redwtio.] Actof redoo- 
ing or Btftta of being leduc^ ; enbjugation ;—diiniuti> 
Wcm ; curtailment in arithmetic, art or operation of 
changing nnmbmre from one denomination to another, 
or of changing the fbrm of a quantity or expreeiion 
without altering the value in algebra, act or opera* 
tion of solving an equation by bringing the miknown 
quantity by itself on one side, and all the known 
qiumtities on the other side, without destroying the 
equation prooess of making a copy of something on 
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attached to tiie eyelet holes of a reef, by which it li 
. hauled Up Bpd made Ihst to the yard or boom. 

Beefing^ (r6f ing) n. Act of reducing sail by taking in 
one or more rei^ (ateam ; amokii i 

Beekt 0^^) »• [A.-8. rie, rede, IceL rtyhr.} Vapoutt 
Beck, (rSk) v. i. To emit vapour, usually that rrmcii la 
warm and moist ; to steam^; to smoke A pp* 

reeked; ppr. reeking. 

Beeky, (rek^e) a. Soiled with smoke or steam ; smoky* 
Beelf (rel) n. [A.>S. hredl, re6l, Icel. hratU.I A firame 
on which yam, thread, lines, Ac., are wound ; also, a 
cylinder turning on an axis on which seamen wind 
the log-lines, and anglers their fishing line ;~-a lively 
dance characterized by a reeling or whirling move* 
ment ; also, the music played to the dance. 


restmrlng a dislocate or fractured part to its foraer 
place; also, diminution of inflanimatiou, swellings, 
dro. [ing. 

Beductive, (re-duk'tiv) o. Having the power of reduc- 
E^ttotive, (rC-duk'tiv) n. [F. reductif.] A substance 
or agent which has the power of reducing. 

Beduadanoe, (re-dun'dans) n. Quality of being redun- 
dant; superfluity; superabundance; — especially, super- 
fluity of words : — also redundancy. 

Bedun^^t, ( rS-duu'dant ) a. [L. redundans, ppr. of 
redundare.) Superfluous; superabundant: exuberant; 
-^exceeding what is natural or necessary; — using 
more words or images than are necessary or useful ; 
excessive. 

Bedundantly, ( re-dun Mant-le ) adr. Superfluously; 
superabundantly. [tiply ; to rejwiit. 

Bcouplioate, (rO-du'ple-klt) v. t. To redouble ; to nml- 
Beduplioation, ( re-du-ple-ka shun ) n. Act of doubling 
or state of being doubled. 

Ra-edho, (re-ek'o) n. The echo of an echo. 

Ra-aoho, (rS-ek'd) v. t. To ech<i back ; to roTerberate 
again ; — v. i. To return back or be reverberated, ns 
an echo ; to resound : — nup. & pp. re-echoed ; ppr. 
rc-achoing. 

Beechy, (rSch'e) a. [Prom ml-. J Smoky; sooty; tanned. 
Bead, (red) n. [A.-S. fircud, In'edd.] One of a large 
family of plants, with hollow, jointed stems, such as 
the common i-eed, the bamboo, Ac. ; — a musical instru- 
ment made of the hollow joint of sonic plant ; a rustic 
or pastoral pipe ; — an arrow, as mode of a reed ; — a 
thin piece of wood attached to the mouthpiece of 
instraments of the clarionet species ;— one of the thin 
, }>ieoea of metal the vibrations of which produce the 
tones of a melodeon, accordion, Ac. ; — a frame of 
parallel flat strips of wood through wliich the waii> 
threads pass. 

Beedcn, (red'n) a. Consisting of a roed or reeds. 
Be-cdify, (r6-e<re-f i) r. t. To rebuild ; to build again 
after destruction : — imp. A pp. re-edified ; jtpr. re- 
edifying. 

BMdy, TrM'e) a. Abounding with reeds ; — having 
the quality of a reed in tone, that is, harsh and thick, 
as a voice. 

Beef, (ref) n. [D. reef. A.-S. red/, a garment.] A 
certain portion of a sail between the top or Ixittom, 
and a row or band pierced with eyelet holes, to which 
short pieces of ropes are attached, by which it can be 
taken in and maae fast to the yar^ or boom, in order 
to contract the sail in a gale or storm. 

Beef* (rdf) n. (Ger. rif, Icel. rif, probably allied to 
ri6.J A chain or range of rocks lying at or near the 
surmoe of the water. 

(rSf > V. t To contract or reduce the extent of, 
as a aailo-iaklng in a reef or portion of it, and fasten- 
ing it with the reef-points to the yard or boom 
App. reellid } ppr. reefing* 
iMbr, (rdfgr) n. One who reefis a midshipman. 
Beef-fmtit (rflfyointe) tt.ph Small pieces of rope 


Keel, (rel) v. t. To wind upon a reel, as yam or thread 
from the spindle ; — r-. i. To move in walking first to 
one side and then to the other; to vacillate; to 
stagger :-~iwp. A pp. reeled ; ppr. reeling. 

Reeling, (rfil'ing) n. Process of winding yarn, thread, 
A& , from the spindle, or into a skein ; — a staggering ; 
unsteady walking. 

Re-elect, (ro-e-lekt') r. t. To elect again ‘.—imp. A pp. 
re-elcoted; p/n\ re-electing. 

Re-election, (re-e-lek^shun) n. Election a second time 
or repratod election. fagain to the same office. 

Re-eligible, (re-el'e-je-bl) n. Caimble of being elected 
I Rc-eligibilily, (re-el-e-je-bil'it-e) n. Capacity of being 
elects again to the same office. 

Re-embark, (rC-em-bark') r. f. To embark or put on 
boanl again ; — v. i. To embark or go on board again : 
— imp. A pp. re-embarked ; ppr. re-embarking. 
Re-embarkation, (re-em-b.ark'ft^sbuu) n. A putting on 
board or a going on board again. 

Re-enact, (re-en-akt') v.t. To enact again:— imp. A 
pp. re-enacted ; ppr. re-enacting. 

Re-enactment, (re-en -akt'ment) n. The enacting or 
passing of a law a second time ; the renewal of a law. 
Re-engage, (rG-en-gfijO ^ To engage a second time ; 
— v.i. To engage again or anew; to enlist a second 
time ‘.—imp. A pp. re-engaged ; ppr. re-engaging. 
Re-engagement, (rc-en-g^ 'ment) n. A renewed or 
re])cated engagenmiit. 

Re-enlist, (re-en-list') r. t. or i. To enlist again : — imp. 
A pp. re-enlisted ; ppr. re-enlisting. [ment. 

Re-enlistment, (rK-en-list'mcnt) n. A renewed enlist- 
Re-enter, (rG-eTi't?r) v. t. To enter again or anew ; — in 
engraving, to cut deeper, as those incisions of the plate 
w’hich tlie acid has not bitten in sufficiently; — v. i. To 
enter anew or again ’. — imp. A pp. re-entered; ppr. 
re-entering. 

Re-entering, (re-en't$r-ing) a. Entering anew; entering 

in return or by backward move- y 

ment. Re-entering angle, in /or- / \ 

ii/eation, the angle of a work / A \ 

whose point turns inward to- \ 
wards the defended place or spe- \ \ 

cial point of defence^ \ 

Re-enthrone, (r6 - en - tliron') v. t. 

To replace on a throne; — imp. A A Re-entering Angle. 
pp. re-enthroned; ppr. re-enthroning. 

Re-entranoe, (rG-en'trans) 71 . Act of entering again. 
Re-entiy, (re-en'tre) n. The resuming or retting a 
possession that one lias lately foregone— applied espe- 
cially to land. [fix or confirm again. 

Re-establish, (rS-eS'tab'lisb) r. f. To establish anew; to 
Re-establishment, (re-es-tab'lish-ment) n. Act of estab- 
lishing again ; state of being re-established ; lenewed 
confirmation; restoration. 

Reeve, (rev) v. t. To pass, as the end of a row through 
any bole in a block, thimble, cleat, ring-bmt, cringk^ 
or the like ‘.—imp. A pp. rove; ppr. reeving. 

Reeve, (rSv) n. [A.-S. gere/d, Ger. graf.] A steward ; 
— a peace officer; a magistrate ; head bailiit. 
Re-fKamination, (x&egz-am-in-Ashun) n. A repeated 
examination. 
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(r9*«fx*«n'in) «. t To exaooi^ anew 
imp. it pp. re-eiaminod ; ppr. re-ezamining. 
]le*6a:p«rt, (rS-eks-port") v. t To export again, m what 
baa been imported: — imp. it pp. re-exported; ppr. 
re-exporting. 

Betootion, (r^-fek^shnn) «. [L. rt^fectio, from re, again, 
end faccre, to make.] Kofreahment after hunger or 
fatigue ; a simple renast ; a lunch. 

Sefeotory, (rS-fek'tor-e) n. {L. rc/Mtorium.] A room 
of. refireshment ; originally, a liall or apartment in 
oonvents and monasteries where a moderate repast is 
taken. 

Refer, (rS-f§r') v.t [L. re/erre, from re, again, and 
/e»Te, to bear,] To carry or send bjusk to transfer, 
as a cause or suit, to another court for judgment ;-~to 
appeal to, as the opinion or decision of another: — to 
direct to, as an authority, book, or other competent 
source of information to assign to ; to ascribe, as a 
reason, motive, or otlier ground of explanation : — to 
reduce or assign to a particular order, claB.s, or gentia; 
— 1 .’. t. To have recourse ; to apply : to betake one’s 
self ; — to have reference or relation to : to resjwct ; — 
to allude ; to intimate indirectly to bring in, a« an 
authority or illustration ; — to offer, os i)ersonal or 
written testimony in evidence of chai'acter, ({ualifica- 
tion, Ac. ‘.—imp. A pp. referred ; p/>r. referring. 
Referable, (ref'^r-a-bl) a. Capable of being referred ; 
assignable; ascribable ; imputable. 

Referee, (ref*?r-e') a. One to whom has boon referred 
a matter in depute in order that he may settle it. 
Reference, (refer-ens) n. Act of referring ; a deliver- 
ing or sending, as for decision, information, and the 
like ; — appeal to tlie judgment of another ; — relation ; j 
respect: — allusion; intimation;— one of whom inquiries 
can Ix’t made as to the integrity, capacity, and the like 
of another : — a passage in a work to winch tlie reader 
is reforreil from another passage. 

Referendary, ( ref-gr-end’ar-e ) n. (L. reft'rrndariiii;.] 
One to wliose decision a cause is referred ; a refeiec. 
Referential, (ref-er-en'she-al) a . C<»ii tai n i ng n reference. 
Referment, (re-fgr-ment') v. t. To fermotit again. 
Referrible, (rS-fgr'e-bl) a. Admitting of being referred ; 
referable. 

R^ne, (re-fin') v. t. To reduce to a fine, un mixed, or 
pure state ; to free from impurities ; — to reduce, as 
metals fSrom the ore to purify from u hat is gross, 
ooorse, vulgar, inelegant, low, and the like ; — v. i. To i 
become pure ; to be cleared of feculent matter to i 
Improve in accuracy, delicacy, or excellence of any 
kind to affect nicety or subtlety in thought or Ian- , 
guage : — imp. & pp. refined ; ppr. refining. 

Refinedly, ( rS-f in'ed-le ) adv. In a refined manner; 
also, with affected nicety or elegance. 

Reflnednesa, (re-f in'ed-nes) n. State of beirjg refined ; 
purity : i%finement ; also, affected purity. 

Refinement, (re-fin'ment ) n. Act of pnrifyittf' from 
dron or other feculent matter ; state of being reiineii : 
—high culture : elegance; polish of man ners; gnwjeful j 
courtesy ; d^mm ; — polish of language ; nicety of 
speech; purity in taste; delicate sense or perception , 
of beauty and propriety ;— purity of mind and morals ; I 
—artificial practice; subtlety;— aflectation of elegance; 
over-nicety. 

Ridhinr, (re-fin'er) w. One who or that which refines. 
Refinery, (r6-fin'gr-e) n. The place and apparatus for 
refining metals, sugar, and tlie like. 

Refining, (r6-fin'ing) >i. The act of purifying a metal 
firom an alloy or other substance ; the practice of great 
refinement or subtlety. 

Refit, (re-fit') v. t. To fit or prepare again ; in repair ; 
—to fit out or prr»vide a second time ; — r. i. To repair 
damages .—imp. iLpp. refitted; pp'r. refitting. 
Refitment, (re-fit'ment) n. A second fitting out. 

Refieet, (rfi-fleki') v. t. (L, refleclere, from re, agmn, 
beck, and.drcterr, to bend or turn.] To bend or throw 
bock ; ttpefiaily, to oaoee to return after striking 
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upon any surface; — to give back an image of; to 
mirror i?. i. To throw back light, heat, or the like ; 
—to turn back the thoughts upon any thing ; ajpsri- 
Jtcally, to attend earnestly to what passes within the 
mind ; to think in relation to mor^ truth or law 
to revolve in the mind ; to consider attentively ; to 
contemplate to bring reproach to oast reproach : 
— imp. A pp. reflected ; ppr. reflecting. 

Reflected, ( r6-flek'ted ) a. In botany, bent or curved 
backward or away from the axis. 

Reflecting, (re-flok'tiug) a. Throwing hack light, heat, 
Ac., as a mirror or other surface given to rofleoUon 
or stwious consideration ; thoughtful ; meditative. 
lUfleotion, (re-fiek'simn) n. [L. lYjtMia.J Act of reflect- 
ing or tlirowing l)ack, as bodies which have impinged 
or struck on a surface;— the return of the rays of heat 
or light, or the waves of sound and the like, from a 
surface ; — the shatiow or image of an object given 
back from a mirror or other reflecting surface ; — act 
or o|>eratinii of the mind by which it turns its views 
upon itself and oonsidei's its own acts and prooosses ; 
conscious thought ; — attentive consideration ; medita- 
tion : contemplation of the jiast or of the absent 
the expression of thought ; result of meditation ; — 
usually plural, utterances of truth: wise maxims; 
pi-egnant Kiyings ;— also, censure ; roproaoh oast. 
Reflective. (rfl-Hokt'lv) a. Throwing book imiues 
capable of exerciMing tiiought or jud^ueiit;— reftoxive; 
reciprocal. 

Reflectively, (rc-flckfiv-le) mfr. lly reflection. 
Reflectiveness. (rc Hekt'iv-iics) ii. Thu state or quality 
of being reflective. 

Reflector, (rf-ll< UtVr) u. t>m^ who vcdlcets or considers; 
— that which ivllecfs; a ^lolinhud mu f.'iou of metal or 
other suitable material for reftecting light or heat. 
Reflex, (reflokH) </. jb, rejlexuif, pp. of rcjkrtnr.] 
Directed l>a.ck ; retroactive : introspective, a.s a mental 
act or thought ; — in mecfiuiiics, prodtuicd by rusisUnco 
or refmtion : — in botaui/, bent back; recurved -in 
paiutinff. noting the part.»of a piotiiro illuminated by 
light reflected from anoibvr part of the satjje picture. 
Reflexibility, ( rt''-fleks- 0 'l>irc-to ) a, Quality of boJiig 
reflexible or capable »)f l>cirig reflected. 

Reflexible, (rc-fick.s'e-bJ) a. Capable of l>oing reflected 
or thrown h.actk. 

Reflexive, (iv-lJeks'iv) a. llondiiig or turned back* 
wjird ; refleiitive; — having for its direct object a pro- 
noun which refers to the agent or subject as its 
antecodcnt— M;utJ of certain vorl^s. 

Reflexively, (le-flcks'iv le) ndr. In a direction t>nck- 
ward ; afte r the iinumer of a reflexivo verb, [back. 
Refiuenoe, (reflu-ens) n. [From reffuent.j A flowing 
Refluent (reflu-eni) a. (b. reHuemt, ppr. of r^fluere, to 
flow Imck. J Flowing biick : returning ; ebbing. 

Reflux, (rc'fluks) o, Itetuiuing or flowing back ; reflex. 
Reflux, (re'fluks) n, A flowing Iwick, as the return ol 
a fluid ; ebb. 

Refold, (re-folfn v. 1. 'J’o fold anew or again. 

Reforge, (nefbrj ) v.t. 'J’o forgo again or anew;— hence, 
to refashion or refabri«5ate ; U> make over again. 
Reform, (i e-form') v. t. (F. re/m'mer, from L. re, again, 
and /m'irtare, to form, from forma, form.) To form 
aguin : to create or sinqw anew ‘.—eeptcialiy, to restore 
to a former gO(>d state, or bring from bad to good ; 
amend ; ciirroct ; rectify ; improve v, i. To return 
to a good state ; to bo amended or corrected. 

Reform, (r«-forra') n. Amendment of wliat is defective, 
vicious, corrupt, or dojiraved; recti fleation; eorrcoti«>n. 
Reformation, (ref-or-nia'shun) w. Act of reforming or 
state of being reformed ; change from woiwe to better ; 
— ^the religious movement at the Ijoginning of the 
sixteenth century, which resulted in the separation of 
the Protestant church from the Bomish see ; amend- 
ment ; correction ; rectification. 

Reformation, ( rS-for* mil' shun ) n. Act of fonning 
anew ; a socoM forming in order. 

2 B 
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(re>farm'&t>iT)a. Forming again ; haring 
the\tiality of renewing form ; reformatoiy. 

Befor^tozy, (re-form'a-tor-e) a. Tending to produce 
reformation. 

Beformatory^ (r8>formVtor-e) n. An inatitntion for 
the reformation of Juvenile oifendeni. 

Beformer, (re>form'er) n. One who efifecta a reforma* 
tion or amendment ;—one of those who commenced 
the reformation of religion from Fope^ in the six* 
toenth century ; — an advocate of political reform ; 
a lilwal ; a radical ; — oppc>neut or corrector of cor- 
ruption, jobbery, or other abuse of official place and 
power. 

Befract, (rS-frakt') v. t. [L. refringere, rtfraetum, from 
r«, again, back, ar»d frangere, to break.) To bend 
sharply and abnijitly back to cause to deviate from 
a direct course, as rays of light i/ap. & pp. refracted ; 
ppr. refracting. 

Befraction, (rd-frak'shun) n. Act of refracting or state 
of being refracted the change in the direction of a 
ray of light, heat, or the like, wiion it enters obliquely 
a medium of a <lifferout density from that through 
which it has previously moved 

Befraotive, (rO-frakt'iv) a. Serving or having power to 
refract or turn from a tlirect course ; i>ei‘taining to 
refraction. 

Befrootorinost, (re-frakt'or-o-nos) n. Qtiality or condi- 
tion of being refractory ; iiervorse or sulhju obstinacy ; 
unmanageableness ; — difficulty of fusion — said of 
metals. 

Befraotory, ( r6-frakt'or-e ) a. [L. refractarius, from 
refringere.'} ‘Sullen or perverse in opiiosition or «iia- 
obedience obstinate ; numaiiagoable ; — not readily 
yielding to heat or to the hammer, as metals ; ^ffi- 
cult of fusion, reduction, or the like. 

Befragable, (rofra-ga-bl) a. [L. re/ragalnlia.] Capable 
of being refoted ; refutable. 

Befraiu, (re-fran') v. t. fP. refremr, from L. re, back, 
and frmnum, a rein.) To hold b-ick ; to restrain ; to 
keep within proscribed bouiuis *. to curb; tt> govern ; — 
V. i. To keep one’s self from action or interference ; 
to forbear ; to abstain : — imp. & pp. refrained ; pjyr. 
refraining. 

Befrain, (rC-fr.an') n. The burden of a song ; a kind of 
musical re|>etition ; repeat. 

Befrangibility, (re-fran-jo-biro-te) n. Quality of being 
refrangible ; disposition of rays of light to bo turned 
out of a direct course in passing out of one transparent 
body or medium into another. 

Befrangible, (rS-frax/je-bl) a. Capable of being refracted 
or turned out of a direct coiirae in passing from one 
medium to a denser, as rays of light. 

Befi’ieiffi, (re-fresh') v. t, [F. rfj'raichii\ from L. re/H- 
ga'urit to cool.) To cool ; to allay heat ; — to give new 
strength to ; to invigorate ; to relieve or revive after 
fatigfue or pain ; — to reanimate, as the spirits ; to 
chwr ; to enliven ; — to improve by now touches ; to 
brighten ; — to revive, as a drooping plant by rain, 
<Je pp. refoeahad { ppr. refreshing. 

Befresher, ( rS-fresh'^lfr ) n. One who or that which 
refreshes -an extra fee to an advocate in Edition to 
the retaining fee. 

Befresbing, (rMresh'ing) a. Cooling; invigorating: 
revix'^ng ; reanimating. 

Befreshmg, (re-froshTug) n. Refreshment ; relief after 

jMiin, iktigue, or want. 

Befreshuigly, ( re-fresh'ing-le ) odv. In a refreshing 
os to invigorate or give now life. 

BefreSJltnout, (rS-fresh'ment) n. Act of refreshing or 
state -ef Mug refreshed ; restoratiou ot strength, 
spirit, vigour, or liveliness ;--that which refreshes or 
imds frwk strength or vigour, a« rest or food i—henoe, 
pi., prMbions ; meat and efrink i a light refection, as 
distinguished from a regular or set meal. 

Befrigerant, (rS-friJ'^r’-ant) Ui Ooollng j . aUayiug 
heat 
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Befrigerant (rfi-frij'jpr-aiit) n. That which ahotea 
heat or cools; a cooling medicina or oxtemal appli- 
cation. 

Befrigerata, (rS-friJ'gr-it) v.t [L. re, again, and/H- 
gerare, to make cook] To allav the heat of ; to cM ; 
to refresh:*— imp. & pp, refng«tmted; ppr, refri- 
gerating. 

B^geraiioa, ( re-frij-Sr*4'shuii ) n. Act of cooling ; 
abatement of heat ; state of being cooled. 

Befrigerator, ( re-frij'{;r-&t>or ) n. That which refri- 
gerates or keeps cool, as a box for keeping articles cool 
in summer by means of ice ; — an apparatus for rapid 
cooling connected with a still, Ac. ; — a cooling medi- 
cine or draught : — also refrigeratory. 

Befrigeratcry, (re-frij ' er-ft-tor-e) o. Cooling; aHaying 
or diminishing beat. 

Befuge, (rofuj) n. [L. refaginvii, from re/ugere, to floe 
back.) Shelter or protection from danger or distress ; 
—that which shelters or protects ; a place inaccessible 
to an enemy; stronglield;— an expedient to secure pro- 
tection or defence expedient in general ; device. 

Befugee, (reru-je) n. One who flies to a shelter or 
place of B&fety especially, one who flees to a foreign 
power or country for safety. 

Befulgenoe, (re-ful'jens) n. Quality of being refulgent ; 
brilliancy ; splendour ; radiance. 

Befulgent. (re-fal'jont) a. [L. refulgeTU, ppr. of reful- 
gere, to sliine bright.) Casting a bright light; radiant; 
brilliaiit ; shining ; splendid. 

Befulgently, (re-ful'jent-le) adv. Witli groat bright- 
ness. 

Befund, (rC-fund') v. t. [L. refvndere, from re, again, 
back, and fv-ndere, to pour.) To return in payment 
or coroponsatiun for what has been taken ; to repay ; 
to restore tmp. A pp. refunded ; ppr. refunding. 

Befunder, (re-fund'gr) n. One who repays. 

Befusal, (rS-fuz^aJ) n. Act of refusing ; denial of any 
thing demanded, solicited, or offered for acceptance ; — 
the right of taking in preference to others ; option ; 


preference ; pre-emption. 

Befuse, (re-fox') v.t. [P. refuser, from L. recusare, 
io decline, refuse.] To deny, as a request, demand, 
invitation, or command ; — to decline to accept ; to 
reject; — r.i. To decline to accept something offered; 
—not to comply '.—imp. A pp. refused ; ppr. refusing. 
Befuse, (ref' us) a. Refused ; rejected hence, of no 
value; worthless. 

Befuse, (ref 'us) 71. Tliat which is rejected as useless ; 
waste matter; dregs; sediment; scum.; dross. 
Befuser, (rS-fu/er) u. One who refuses or rejects. 
Befutable, (re-fuVa-bl) a. Admitting of being refuted 
or disproved. 

Befutation, (ref-u-ta'shiin) n. Act or process of refut- 
ing or disproving, or state of being refuted act of 
proving falro or erroneous ; — confutation ; disproof. 
Befutatory, (r6-fut'a-tor-e) a. Tending to refute; 
refuting. 

Befute, (r6-fut') v. t. [Tj. vefutare.l To disprove and 
overthrow by argument, evidence, or countervailing 
proof ; to prove to be false or erroneous ; to confute, 
as testimony, opinions, or theories, and disputants : — 
imp. A pp. refuted ; ppr. refuting. 

Befuter, (r6-fut'§r) n. One who or that which refutes. 
Begain, (re-ganO r. t. [F. regagner.] To gain anew ; 
to recover, as wliat has escaped or been lost : — imp, 
A ?ip. regained; ppr. regaining. 

Begal, (rr'gal) a. [L. regalia, from rex, regia, a king.] 
Pertaining to a king ; kingly; royal. 

Regale, (re -gal') v.t. fP. regaler, Sp. regalar, to 
refresh, caress.) To entertain in a royal or sumptuous 
manner;— honce, to gratify ; to refresh; — ^to entertain 
with something that delights the senses :—v.k To 
foast ; to flure sumptuouidy: — imp. A pp. regilad; 
ppr. regaling. ; 

Begalenientf < r9-gftl'ment ) h. Befreahment; mttor- 
gtntifloatfon. 
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BcgalUf (ri-gaOe-a) n. pi. [L., n. pi of n^alUt royal.] 
Eiiaigiui of royalty; r«|(kl 
»ytulwls or pamphemalia; 

— tieiioe, decorations or iusig* 
nia of an office or order. 

BegAlity, {r6-gal"e-te) n. \h. 
regalita$f from regaiis^ 
regal, royal. J Tli»yal^y I 
sovereignty; kingly jurisiUc* 
tion. 

Regally, (rf*'gaMe) atJr. In Rogalla. 

a regal or royal manner. 

Regard, (ro-gani') r. t. fF. irgr^rd*')', from re and 
ganier, to guard. } ToobKcrvo; t«> notice orn-iu ark 
particularly: — to pay ro-siwot to; t*) treat as of i>rculiar 
im])ortanct! ; -- to value ; k> e.stL'eni : — to keej) ; U) 
oljservtj religiously ; — to consider seritjusly ; to lay to 
heart;— to love and practise, as iniquity to hesu and 
answer, as prayer; — to re8)iect ; to have relation or 
reference to;— hup. & pp. regarded; p/>r, regarding. 
Regard, (re-gardO n. Look; fusj[)tict; view;— attention of 
the mind w ith a feeling of interest ;— that view of 
the mind which spring-s from value, estiinahle quali- 
ties, or any thing that excites aduiiratiou; osti eiu ; 
reverence; — account; ro.ison ; — relation; rcterenoe ; 
— em i nonce ; note; distinction p/. Compliments; 
rcj«)»ects : Kt.)od wishe.s, &c. 

Begarder, (i i-gardVr) a. One who rcgartls or ohserves. 
Regardful, ( rri-gani'fdul ) o. Taking notice; olmerving 
with care ; hoo<lful : atUmtive; observant. Ifiilly, 
Regardfully, (rc-gard'iV'ol-le) och’. Attentively; heod- 
Regardless. (rii-gard'les) o. Not looking or attending; 
heedloM ; negligent; careless; unconcerned; inatten- 
tive : neglectful. 

Regardlessly, (rG-giurd'Ies-lo) cidr. Heedlessly ; care- 
liit'Sly ; negligently. 

Regardlessness. ( rc - ganl ' h*s - nos ) n. IleedlcKsncss ; 

inattention ; negligeinic ; cart'lcsHUos.s, 

Regatta, (rd-gut/ta) u. (It. regntUt, from rn/o, a line, 
row.J Originally a rowing n»atch of gondoljis in 
Venice ; now a public coniftetitiou if» which yachts, 
ship boats, hshing-lioats, and all kinds of row boats 
contend for ]jrij;es in their respective classes. 

Regency, (jv'jcn-so) n. [L. regciitUt.] The oflioo of a 
ruler; rule, autiiority ; goToriuncnt ;— the 
office or dominion of a vicarious nilcri- the body of i 
men intrusted with vicarious govcrnnicnt. 

Regenerate, (rii-jen cr-it) r. t [L. re, again, and 
genera t'f, to beget, create.) To generate or jaxxluco 
Jiuevv; — to ca\isc t»» ho sjuritually Isirii anew ; to re- 
«eatc the moral nature ; to convert Ity the iiulwoll- 
ing of the Holy h]»irit to tlie love and service of 
(jhxl : — hup. &, pfK regenerated ; /^pr. regenerating. 
Regenerate, ( rc-jenVr-at) a. Ueprodinrwl ; horn 
anew ; changed from a natural to a spiritual state. 
Regenerateness, (rC-jen'sr-at-nes) n. Statu of heing 
regenerated. 

l^generation, (ro-jon-^r-a'shun) n. Act of regenerat- 
ing; reproduction ; - tlio jxmer which some .uiimaJs 
have of renewing or repnslucing parts which have 
Ij^en destroyed ; — act of recreating from a natural to 
a spiritual staU? ; the new birth. 

Regenerative, (,re-jen'cr-at-iv) u. Of or belonging to 
regenenition, 

Regenezatory, (r6-jen'er-a-tor-e) o. Having the jKJwer 
to renew ; tending to Tepro<luce or renovatts. 

Regent, (re'jent) a, fL. regens, ppr. of regerc, to rule.) 
Ruling ; go verniag ; regnant; — exercising vicarious 
authority. 

Regent, (re'jent) n. One who rules or reigns one 
who governs a kingdom in the nunority, al>senc.o, or 
disability of the sovereign ; — formerly, one of a certain 
■tandinK or attainment licensed to t«Msch in ufiiversi- 
ties ; a professor a master of arte or doctor of 

a certain standing, who form coUeetiveiy the govera- 
iag body intlie oonTocatiea at OsJordsiidCamWidfe; 


—a vioariofQS or deputed authority a trustee or 
overseer. 

R^ntship, (rtf'jont-ship) n. The power of governing, 
or tile office of a regent ; regency. 

Regermination, ( re-jer-miii-ft'slum ) n. A sprouting or 
germinating anew’. (a regicide. 

Regicidal, (r^-e-sid'’al) a. Belonging or pertaining to 
Regicide, fr«y'o-8ui) n. [L. j-a-, regig, a king, ainl 
ciHiere, to kiU.) One who iminlers a king ; epetifienily, 
one of the judges who ooudomuod Charles I. to death; 
— the killing of a king. 

Regime, (r6-*lu*m') m. fF.] Mode or style of rule or 
management ; administration. 

Regimen, (rej'e-men) n. fL. from regere, to guide, to 
rule. I Orderly government : — any regulation or 
remedy iiiteiuie<l to produce beneficial eftVxits Ijy 
gr.td>Kil oi>eratiim the sy.stenmtic use of food and 
drink ; — a ivlation of syntax In'tw^eni two words. 
Regiment, (rej'e-mont) a. fL. trgiwenfvm, fi-om 
regi re, to gunic, rule, j A Itoily of men coinmnnddil by 
a c«doiK'l, niid consisting of a ijnmlH>r of uoinp/inies or 
squjwlrtms- usually ton. (ing a regiment. 

Regimental, (rej e nicnt'a!) a. Belonging k> or ooiicorn- 
Regimentals, (rcj-c-mentalz) n. /if. The uniform worn 
by ilui tr<H>}'s of ji regiment. 

Region, (re j un) w ( L. regio, from lYi/eye, to guide, 
tlirect.J A portion of hjkico or territory of indefinite 
extent ; country ; ]>roviiici> ; tlistrict; tract; — neigh- 
bourhood; vicinity: — jd»o, a part of the IxHly ;— 
place ; rank ; splicro. 

Register, (rej ’h- ter) n. IV. registre, from h. regerert, 
regtshim, to tuny back, to rcgister.l A written ac- 
count or cut ly, a memorial record ;— alist ; — the book 
in which a list, record, or register is kept; - the 
officer or person wlioao IniHinoss it is ti» keep such an 
aec<»unt; — tlufl. which registers or records ; spedJlcaUg, 
a c.t)ntrivuur.e for noting di)wn or calctilating th© 
perft in nance of a machine or the rapidity of a pro- 
ocas ; - a li<l or Hlitling ])Uite in a fiuiiaco, stove, A-o., 
for regulating the admission of air and the heat of tli© 
/ire ; — the inner part of the mould in wliich types are 
cast ; — in printing, corTOS])ondenco of pages or columns 
»»n the oi)po8iU) sitlesof the sheet;— a documsut issued 
by tin: cuBtnm-honso to he kept or. board a vessel un a 
voyage ; -compoas of a voice or instrument ; a portion 
of the comj>ass of a voice ; - a stop or set of pipes in 
an organ. 

Register, (rej'is-ter) v. t. To enter in a register; to 
record ; — to enrol ; — r. i. 'i'o correspond in relative 
j)o.sition, {IS the columns or pages ol a printed slieetl 
imp. A /•//. registered; ppr. registering. 
Registership, ( n j is-t^r-Hlup ) n. The office of register. 
Registrar, (r«jj'ia iriir) u. |L. irpiilrwr/'wj*.] One who 
registers ; a recorder ; a kccptjr ol ru’ordii. 

Registrate, (rej is-trat) v. t. Tj) enter in a register, 
Registration, (n j iK-tra'shun) n. Act of inserting in a 
register ; enrolnu’.nt of a birth, death, or lUJirriago in 
the official regirtte)-; — entering, as^deed, title, Ac., in 
the public record office ;— enrolment of the names 
of those qu.aUfied to vote at parliamentary or munici- 
})ai elections. 

Registry, (rej'is-tre) w. Act of recording or writing in 
a register ; - i>laco where a register is kept a series 
of fjicts I'ecordcd, 

Reglct, (reg'let) v. fF. riglet, L. regula.] A kind of 
flat, narrow moulding ; - a printer's lesd ; also, a thin 
strip of wood used instead of a load. 

Regnant, (reg'naut) a. (L, regnant, ppr. of reg~ 
nare, to reign, J Exercising regal authority; reign- 
ing ; — predominant ; prevalent. 

Regorge, (rC-gorj') v.t. To vomit up;— to swallow 
again ; — to swallow eagerly imjp. & pp. rtgorged { 
ppr. regorging. 

Regraft, (rd-graft') v. t. To.graft again. 

Rqjraati (rfi-grant') v. t. To grant back:— imp. It pp, 
regnnmi ppi\ regtaatiiif. 
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Bignte, (rS-gratO v. t. [F, nffratta\ to scrape again.) 
To remove the crater surface of, as of au old hewn 
stone^ so as to give it a fl'eiChi appearance :~to buy, 
as provisions, in order to sell again in or near the 
same market or fair; — to engross ; to forestall, as the 
market imp. pp. regrated ; ppr. rcgrating. 
Begreet, fre-grStO v. t. To greet or salute again. 
Begress, (re'grea) n. [F. vegr^^g, from L. re, back, and 
gratli, to go, gradus, a step, pace.J Passage t»ack; 
I'eturn;— the i^wer or liberty of returning or pass- 
ing back. (gressioii. 

Begression, frS-gresh'un) n. Act of returning ; retro- 
Begresaive, (re-gres'iv) a. Passing back ; returning. 
Begret, (re-gret') v.t. (F. regvetter, L. re and queri- 
tari, to complain.) To grieve over; to be sorry for; 
—to look back at with soiTOwful longing; lament; 
repent ; bewail trap. pp. regretted ; ppr. regret- 
ting. 

Begret, (re-gret') n. Grief ; sorrow ;— pain of mind at 
something causing unliappinoss; sorrowful longing; 
— pain of conscience ; remorse ; rojientance ; ]jeiu- 
tence. 

Begretful, (re-gret'fflol) a. Full of regret. 

Beguerdon, (re-ger'don) n. IF. guerdon, reward, prize.) 

A reward ; recompense ; requital. 

Begula, (reg'u-la) n. fIj.J A nile ;- a book of rules 
or directions in monastic institutions; — in arc// lec- 
ture, a fillet or listel ; a reglei. 

Begular, (reg'u-lar) a. (L. regularie, from regula, a 
rule, from regere, to guide, rule.) Conformed to a 
rule : normal; being or constituted in aceordaiice with 
a general law or principle, the prescribed or legiil 
mode, or the ordinary custom or practice ; — govern- 
ed by rule or principles of action ; oidoiiy methodi- 
cal ; steady or uniform in a course or practice ; — 
periodical ; — stated ; accustomo/l ; — constituted by 
the proper authorit.v, as a physician or other licen- 
tiate of a university ; — noting the clergy in the 
llomish church who belong to a monastic order, as 
distinguished from the tecular clergy or pai'iah priests. i 
Begular, (reg'u-l/ir) n. A raenibor of any religious 
Older who has taken the vows of iHivoily, chastity, 
and obedience ; — a soldier belonging to a permanent 
or standing army. 

Beg^larity, (reg-u-lar'o-to) n. Ctmdition or quality 
of l>eing regular ; method ; steadiness ; uniforiiiity. 
Begularly, (reg'u-lar-le) adr. In a regular manner; 
in due order. 

Begulate, (reg'u-lat) v. t. [L. regulure, regulutum, from 
regula, a rule.) To adjust by rule, inetlud, or estab- 
lished mode; to subjeut to governing principles or 
laws ; — to put iu good order ; di8i>oso ; methodize ; 
arrange ; direct ; order ; rule ‘.-—imp. 6i pp. regulated ; 
ppr. rejpilating. 

Begulation, (reg-u-hVshuu) n. Act of regulating or 
state of being regulated or reduced to order a pre- 
scribed rule or or#!’. [regulate. 

Begulative, (reg uTat-iv) a. Regulating ; tending to 
Begulator, (reg'u-lat-or) n. One who regulates ;— a 
contrivance to produce unifonnity of motion or regu- 
late it, as a watch-spring, fly-wheel, governor, &c. j 
Beghlus, (reg'u-lus) n. (L. a petty king, prince, diminu- 
tive of rex, regie, a king.) The pure metal which, 
in the melting of ores, tails to the Ijottom <»f the 
oruoible; — a star of the first magnitude in the con- j 
stellation Leo or the Hun. I 

Begurgitate, (r5-gur'je-tat)t>.t. [L. regurgitare, from re, 
again, back, and gurgea, gurgiiie, a gulf.) To throw 
or pour back in great quantity ;—v. i. To ije thrown 
or poured back;— intp. dr pp. regurgitated : ppr. \ 
regurgitating. { 

Begurgitation, (re-gur-je-ta'shim) n. Act of flowing or ’ 
pouring back by the orifice of entrance the act of i 
■wallowing again. 

BehabilitaM, (re-ha-blFe-tllt) v. t. To reinstate ; to 
restore, as a delinquent, to a former right, rank, or 


I privilege lost or forfeited imp. St pp. reliabiUtated ; 

I ppr. renabilitating. 

llehabilitation, (re-ha-bil-e-t&'shun) n. Act of rein- 
stating in a former rank or capacity ; restoration to 
former right*. 

Behear, (re-her') v. t. To hear again ; to try a second 
time imp. & pp. reheard ; ppr. rehearing. 
Eeheairsai, (rC'-hers'al) n. Act of rehearsing; recital; 
repetition of a school lesson or exercise ; — namtion; 
recounting, as incidents or adventures ; — especially, 
a iwivate trial or performance of a play, opera, die., 
preparatory to the public exhibition of it. 

Behearse, (r6-hers') v. t. [Norm. F, reheraer, to har- 
row over agiiinj To repeat, as what has been already 
said ; — to nanute ; to recount ; to relate ; — to recite 
in private for practice and improvement before a 
pxiblic representation : — imj). dr pp. rehearsed } ppr. 
rehearsing. [rates. 

Behearser, (rP-hej s'er) n. One who rehearses or iiar- 
Behibition, (rr-he-biHh'iin) 7J . [L. re, back, and habere, 
to have.) The returning of a thing purchased to the 
sclltT on the ground of some defect or fraud ; the 
annulling of a sale. 

Beif, (ref ) n. (A.-S. rcaf, allied to L. rapere, to take, 
seize.) Robbery ; forcible theft ; — hence, plunder; — 
atouthrief. [Kcot.) 

Beign, (ran) n. |L. regnurn, from rex, regia, a king.) 
Jioyal authority ; supreme power ;~ the time daring 
which a king, queen, or eniperor jxisseHses the 
supreme authority; — kingdom ; dominion ; power; in- 
fluence ; -—prevalence. 

Beign, (ran) r. i. To possess or exercise sovereign 
power or authority hence, to be predominant ; to 
])revail ; — to have uncontrolled dominion. 

Beimbody, (re-im-bod'o) v. t. 'J’o embody again. 
Beimburse, (rc-im -burs') r. t. |F. rembouraer, from 
re, back, eu, in, and bourse, purso.) 'I'o replace in a 
trcjisury or purse ; to pay back ; to refund ; — to make 
nj) for loss or expense by an equivalent ; to indemnify : 
— imp. Sip]}, reimbursed; ppr. reimbursing. 
Beinibursement, (re-im-burs'inent) ?i. Act of repaying 
or refunding ; repayment. [refumls, 

Beimburser, (re-im-bui's'cr) v. One who reimburses or 
Beimport, fre-im-]iort') v. t. To import again ; to carry 
back ; to reconvey. 

Beimportation, (rc-im-por-ta'shun) n. The act of im- 
porting wliat has l>een exjxirteil. [anew. 

Beimpress, (re-im-pres') v. t. To impress or enforce 
Beimpression, (rr-im-presh'un) r». A repeated im- 
pression or mental conviction ; — a rejirint. 

Beimprison, (re-iiu-jiriz'n) v. t. ' To imprison a second 
time, or for the same cause, or after release fixim im- 
prisonment. (confining in prison a second time. 

Beimprisonment, (rc-im-priz'n-ment) 7i. The act of 
Bein, (run) n. [L. retimi, from rethtere, to hold back.) 
The straj) of a bridle, fastened U> the curb or snafilc 
on each side, by which to restmin and govern the 
horse, die. ; — a leading string ; — iience, an instrument 
of restraining or governing. 

Bein, (run) r. t. To govern by a bridle ; — to restrain ; 

to control: — imp. & pp. reined; ppr. reining. 

Beincur, (re-in-kur') v. t. To incur a second time. 
Beindeer, (run'der) n. [A.-S. hrdnctedr, Icel. hreindyr. 
Lap. and Finn, rain go.] A 
ruminant mammal of the deer 
kind, of several species, found 
in the colder jiart of botti hemi- 
spheres. 

Beinforoe, (rg-in-fSiV) r.f. To 
strengthen with new force, 
assistance, or support; eape- 
cially, to Btren^hen, as an 
army or a fort with additional 
troops, or a navy with addi- 


tional ships ; — imp. Stpp. rein* 
forced; ppr, remforoiug. 
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B«iiifore6, (rS-in-fSnO n. of a gan noar tho bioooh 
which is ctrongor than the rest of the piooe. 
Eeinferoement, (r5-ixi-f3rs'ment) /t. Act of reinfoitsing; 
—that which reinforces : additional force ; t»ptcially^ 
additional troops or ships to strengthen an army or 
nary. irecommeud to favour again, 

j^inaratiate, (76-in-gra'she>dt> t\ t. To bring into or 
ll^inleM, (ranies) a. Unchecked ; uncontrolled. I 
Beinay (ranr) w, p/. fL- rc/ies.J The kidney; 

—the lower part of tho bock, being the riba and hip- 
bone over the kidneys ; — the affections and passions 
— formerly supposed to have their seat in that part of I 
the body. 

Bainsertt (rS-in*e?rtO r.t. To insert a second time; 

to plant or graft again ; to reiutnxluce. 

BiSinaertion, (re-in-8?r'«hnu) n. A second insertion; 

repetition of an advertisement. [a set’ond time. 

Eemspection, (rfl-in-spek'shuu) n. The act of inspecting 
Eainspire, (re-in-spir') v. t To inspire anew ; to re- 
animate. 

Bainstal, (re-in-stawl') r. t. To instal again ; to seat | 
anew;— imp. A /)p. reinstalled ; y)/ir. reinstalling. 
Keinstate, (re-in-stat') r. ^ I'n ])laco again in pos- 
session or in a former st.ate: — imp. & pp. reinstated; 
jjpr. reinstating. 

Reinsuranoe, (rfi-in-sliMr'ans) n. A contract of imlem- 
nity to a party wlio h;w insured property against 
loss by Ilia insuraneo; — insunanoe a second time. 
Xteinsure. (re-in-shdor') i>. f. To insure ]>roperty in 
favour of one who has provir>.i8ly insmcnl it ; — iiiijK & 
pp. reinsured ; ppr. reinsuring. 

Reinvest, (re-in-veat') r. To invest anew ; — tjap. 

ik pp. reinvested ; ppr. reinvesting. 

Reinvestment, (re-in-vestTiiont) v. Tlie act of investing 
anew : a second or renewe<l investmont. 

Reinvigorate, (re-in-vig'or-.'lt) v.t. To revive vigour in. 
Reissue, (rC-isn'dd) t. To issue a second time. 
Reissue, (r€dsh'66) n. A second issue ; republication. 
Reiter, (rit'er) a. fOer., a rider. | A mounted trooper; 
one of tho hired bands, cluefiy (lernian, in tho re- 
ligious wars of the fourteenth aiul fifteenth ceiiturios ; 
—also rittfr. 

Reiterate, (re-it'er-at) r. t. To repeat again and 
again ; to say or do reimtoiily ; — imp. & pp. re- 
itwated ; ppr. reiterating. 

Reiteration, (re-it*f r-a shun) n. Repetition. 

Reject, (re-jekV) v. t. fL. rfjicerr, from rr, hack, 
and jfwce/v, to throw.] To cast from one ; io throw 
away ; — to slight ; to despise ; —to refuse to accept, 
as an offer; to decline; — to refuse to grant, fts a 
petition ; to deny ; — to refuse to rcceivf*. .-is an ex- 
planation : to repudiate ; to decline harshly or 
naughtily & pp. rejected; ;>/)/•. rejecting. 

Rejeotabie, (re-jekt'a-bl) a. Ca]i).'ible of being rejected ; 

worthy or suitable to l»e rejected. 

Rei eotw. (rO-jekt'p ) )j. One who rejects or refuses. 
Rtejeotion, (i-G-jek shun) n. Act of rejecting, throwing 
away, casting off, or forsaking ; refusal to accejit or 
gr^t. 

Rijoioe, (rff-jois') v. i. [O. Eng. rejoisM, F. r^Jouv% 
to enjoy.) To feel joy ; to experience gladness in a 
high degree ; to exult: to triumph ; — r. t. Tf> give 
joy to ; to make joyful ; gladden ; cheer ; delight ; — 
imp. & pp. rejoiced ; ppr. rejoicing. 

Rejoicing, (re-jois'ing) n. Act of expressing joy or gl.'id- 
tiess -sense or experience of joy ;~cause or occasion 
of jo}*^ ; — pi. Public expressions of joy, triumidi, Ac.; 
ibstivities ; fetes, Ac. (tion. 

Rejoicingly, (re jois'ing-le) (ulv. With joy or exulta- 
Rejoin, (re-joJn') r. t. To join ^ain ; to unite after 
leparation; to meet another again ; to enter again, as 
a company, society, Ac. v.i. To answer vo a reply : 
— imp. it pp. njouied ; ppr. rejoining. 

Rejoinder, (rS>join'dQT) n. An answer to a reply ; or 
in general, an answer in fato, the defendant'* an- 
swer to the plaintiff's replication. 
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R^oint, (rd-joinf) v, L To reunite the joints of >- 
ipecijkally, to fill up the Jointe of, as stones in build- 
ings imp. A pp. nijointed \ par. rsdointing. 

• intmg, (rS-JointTiig) n. ^e ailing up of the 

S its of stones in buildings when the mortar 
n dislodged. 

Rejudge, (re-jiviO v. t. To judge again ; to re-examine ; 
u> review imp. A pp. rejudged; pm*, rejudging, 
Rekindle, (r6-kin’dl) v. f. To kindle again; to set > 
on are anew to excite or rouse anew inip. A pp, 
rekindled ; ppr. rekindling. ^ 

Reland, (rC-laud') v. t. A i. To land again ; to put 
ou shore what had been shipped ;—v, i. To go on 
shore after having embarked:— t»ip. A pp. relanded; 
ppr. relanding. 

Relapse, (rC- hips') v.t. [L. relabi, relo pnut, ftom re 
and labi, to fall.) To slip or slide hack to fell 
Ixick : to return to a former state or practice — 
generally a state of error or vice ; — to foil back from 
a convaiescont stiito, as in fever, Ac. : — imp. it pp, 
relapsed; ppr. relapsing. 

Relapse, (rC-laps') ». A sliding or felling back, par- 
ticularly into a former hud state, either of IkhI.v or 
morals. (or error. 

Rclapser, (n'-laps'fr) n, One who relapses into vice 
Relate, (rc-lat') r. t. (L, rr/frre, rdatum, from re 
and ferrr, U> l>ear.) To recount ; to narrate; to re- 
cite : to tell over to ally by connection or kindred ; 
-~r. i. To stand in some relation ; to have bearing or 
concern; to pertain ; to refer inip. A pp. related; 
jipr. relating. | by blixal or alliance. 

Related, (rf-lat'ed) a. Allied by kimluid; cenuuctttd 
Relater, \M\r) v. One who recites or narrates; a 
historian ; narrator. 

Relation, (rc-l.^'shun) v. Act of relating or telling ; 
also, that which is i .;latcd ; account : narration of 
facte; narrative; — i^umcction between things; resjiect; 
reference ; regard ; rclativo quality or condition ; 
—kindred ; alliaiico ;~-conucctiun hy consanguinity or 
affinity ;™a person connected by consanguinity or 
affinity; kinsman; kinswoman. 

Relational, (re ll'shun-ol) v. Having relation or 
kindred ; — indicating or siiecifying soino relation. 
Relationehip, (rrs-liVslmn-sliip) n.. The state of being 
related by kindrwl, affinity, or other alliance. 

Relative, (rel'ut-iv) ft. Having relation ; respecting;— 
>Hiaring on tho subject in hand; pertinent;— arising 
from or dei>ondont on relation or connection with 
something else; not solf existing ; not absolute ;— 
mutual : rempnical ; — in logic, Indicating a correlation 
—said iff terms, as master and servant, itusband and 
wifo : — in {jrnmmtir, noting u relation or reference to 
an .antecedent word, sentence, or series of sentences. 
Relative, (relTit-iv) n. A jiersoti connected liy blood or 
affinity ; a relation ; a kinsman or kinswoman ; — a 
w'oni relating to f^r used it» the place of an antecedent 
f w'fird, chiUHc, sentence, or paragraph. 

I Relatively, (rel'At-iv-le) tulo. In a I'elative manner; 

I in relation or respect to something else ; not absol- 
! ntfdy. Hieanng relation. 

Relativeness, (rel'At-iv-nes) 71 , State of being relative or 
Relax, (re-laks') v. t. (1.,. vplujare, frf>m re and laxare, 
U> loose.] Tf> make less close, Ann, rigid, tense, or the 
like to make less severe or rigorous ; to abate tba 
stringency of; — to remit or slacken in attention, 
aasiduiiy, or effort;— to unbend; to ease to open; 
to locrtwi te) make languid or feeble, us the nerves ; 
— to relieve from constijMition ; — v. i. To Ixioomo 

loosenefl or feeble ; to be made lax te abate in 
[ severity; — to remit in close attention or effort: — 
i imp. A pp. relaxed ; ppr. relaxing. (opens. 

Relaxant, (re-laks'ant) ti. A medicine that relaxes or 
Relaxation, (r^laks-a'shun) n. Act of relaxing or 
state of being relaxed or slackened ; remission of 
closeness, firmness, tension, rigour, effort, or oonsti- 
pation ; — remission from attention and effbrt, 
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Bahuuttiv*, (rS-Iaki'a^tiv) a, HftTing the qtuJity of 
telaxiiijif ; laxative. [a laxative. 

Eelaxat&va, (re-laks'a>tiv) n. A medicine that relaxes : 
Belay. (tC-lft') n. [F. rtlau, from L. relaxare.] A 
supply of fresh horses provided at the several 
stages of the road to take the place of those which 
have gone the previous stage also, a leash of hunt- 
ing dogs kept In readiness to relieve those which 
have tired in the pursuit:— -any thing laid up in store. 
Belay, (rd-laO v. t. To lay again or a second time : 
— imp. & pp. relayed ; ppr. relajring. 

Belease, <r6-l8s') v. t. To set free from restraint or 
confinement ; to give liberty to to free from, as }iain, 
care, trouble, grief, &o. to free from obligation or 
penalty ; to absolve : to acquit to let go, as a 
legal claim; to quit;— to discharge, .'is a debt;— to 
relinquish, as a joint right to lands or tenements, in 
favour of him who holds them in possession : — imp. & 
pp. released; ppr. releasing. 

Belease, (redes') n. Act of lotting loose or freeing, or 
state of being let loose or freed ;— relief from care, 
pain, or any burden ; — tlischarge from obligation or 
resiKjnsibility ; — a giving up or relinquishment of 
some right or claim ; a qiiitclaim ; — aixiuittance ; <lis' 
charge. 

Beleasement, (rS-les'ment) n. The act of releasing. 
Beleaser, (re-les'sr) n. One who releases. 

Belsgate, (rel'e-gat) v.t. [L. rr, again, back, and 
legare, to send with a commission.] To despatch; 
to transfer ; to send into exile ; to bani-sh ; — imp. 
& pp. relegated ; ppr. relegating. 

Belegation, (rel-e-ga'shun) n. Act of relegating ; con- 
signment; banishment; (!zUe. 

Belent, (ro-loiit') v. i. [F. rafmtir, from L. lentits, 
slow.] To become less harsh, cruel, or the like ; 
to become more mild an<l tomler; to feol compjission ; 
•wv. t. To slacken ; to loosen ; — to soften ; to dissolve: 
— imp. 4c pp. relented ; ppi\ relenting. 

Belsnting, (r6 - lent ' lug) ?i. Act of becoming more 
mild, forgiving, 4co. 

Bslsntless, (rS-lent'les) a. Unmoved by appeals to 
sympathy or forgiveness; insensible to the distress 
of others ; implacable ; unmerciful ; pitiless ; cruel. 
Belentlsssly, (re-lent'les-lo) odv. In a relentless man- 
ner ; pitilessly ; inexorably. | unmovotl by ]>ity. 

Belentlessness, (re-lontdos-nos) n. The quality of being 
Belet, (re-let') r. t. To let anew, as a house. 

Eelevanoe, (rel'e-vans) n. State of being relevant or 
bearing on the submet .—pertinence ; applicableness ; 
appositeness also Belevanoy. 

Buevant, (rel'e-vant) a. [F. relevarJ, ppr. of rrlrm', 
to raise again,] Bearing upon or properly applying 
to the wise in hand ; ])ortinent ; .applicable. 

Beliability, (re-li-a-bire-to) M. State or quality of being 
reliable; reliableness. 

BsUable, (re-li'a-bl) a. Suitable or lit to be relied on ; 
worthy of dependence or reliance ; trustworthy. 
Beliably, (re-li'a-ble) adv. In a reliable manner. 
Belianoe, (ro-li'ans) n. Act of relying on what is 
deemed sufficient suppoii. or authority ; — state of con- 
fiding in ; dependence : trust : couflilenoo ; — rest or 
repose of mind resulting from conviction or assur- 
ance that which is relied on ; ground or basis of 
triMt. _ ftnisting. 

Beliaat, (rS-lI'ant) a. Having reliance; confident; 
BeUo, (rel'ik) n. fF. religuf, L. reliqnia, from relin- 
to leave behind.] That which remains after loss 
or deoay a cori)8e ; specifically, the l)ody or some 
part or the body of deceased saints or martyrs 
Qenoe, a memorial ; any remembrancer. 

Belict, (rel'ikt)«. [L. relicta, feminine of relictun, pp. 
of relin^tre, to leave behind.] A woman whose 
husband Is dead ; a widow. 

Belief, (rfi-lefO CEbfr relieve.] Removal of pain, 
distress, or other eTll ; a temporary abatement ; 
partial alleviation ; alao, a oompiete and final de- 


livery that which abates or removes evil ; remedy ; 
— HBUccour ; support dismissal of a sentry, picket, 
or guard from their post ; — also, the sentry or 
soldiers which relieve theih and take their place; 
— in sculpture, prominence of a figure above or be- 
yond the ground or plane on which it is formed , — 
in law, remedy; redress; indemnification; — in feudal 
law, a fine or composition paid by a tenant to the 
new lord of the manor for permission to hold and re- 
new the lease. 

Believable, (re-lev'a-bl) a. Capable of being relieved. 
Believe, (re-lev') v. t. [L. relevare, to lift up.] To 
cause to rise ; hence, to cause to seem to rise ; to set 
off by contrast; — to raise or remove, as any thing 
which weighs down or crushes -to alleviate ; to 
assuage; — to free from any burden, trial, evU, dis- 
tress, or the like to succour ; to assist ; to aid by 
alms ; to support : — to release from a post or station 
by substitution of others;— to ease of any burden, 
wrong, or oppression by judicial or legislative inter- 
position remedy; riidress ; indemnify : — imp. ^ pp. 
relieved ; ppr. relieving. 

Believer, (re-lev'er) n. One who or that v hich relieves. 
Believement, (re-lev'mont) n. Tlie act of relieving or 
the state of Vjeing relieved ; relief ; release. 

Belight, (re-lit') v. t. I’l) light anew; to illuminate 
again ; to set on fire again. 

Beligion, (ru-lij'un) ti. [L. religio, from religare, to 
bind.] The recognition of Ood as an object of 
worship, love, and obedience ; — the whole relation 
and duty of man tow.ard God a body of truths or 
doctrines regarding the being and j)erfeotion8 of God, 
the re()uirementB of His law, tlio nature, duties, 
and responsibilities of man, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments ; revelation ;~theology ; 
divinity ; — godJinoss ; pnuitical piety, as distinguished 
from doctrinal belief; — observance of the duties of 
the first table of the law ; devotion ; wor8hi|>— as 
distinguished from morality or observance of the 
duties of the second table ; — any system or mode of 
faith and worship ; — any experience or expression of 
man's dependence on God ; sense of the unseen and 
spiritual : — supemtitious reverence; feeling of awe. 
Religionism, (re-lij'un-iziu) n. Practice of or adher- 
ence to religion ; — afl’ected or false religion. 
Beligionist, (rC-lij'im-ist) 71 . One eaiiiestly or bigoted- 
ly devoted to a religion, 

Beligious, (rG-lij'us) a. Pertaining to religion ; con- 
cerned with religion ; pious ; godly ; — devoted to 
religion ; bound by monastic vows teacliing or 
treating of religion ;—approiM'ialed or set ai)art for 
acts or exercises of worship ; — faithful ; exact ; strict ; 
— consoiontioua : scrupulous. 

Beligious, ( r6-lij'us) n. A peison bound by monastic 
vows, or sequestered from secular concerns, to lead a 
life of piety and devotion ; a monk or friar ; a nun. 
Beligiously, (re-lij'us-le) adv. In a religious manner ; 
— piously; devoutly;— according to the rites of re- 
ligion ; reverently; — in accordance with religious 
principles or doctrines ; conscientiously ; rigidly. 
Belinquish, (rG-lingTcwish) v. t. [L. relinquere, to 
leave behind.] To withdraw from ; to leave behind; 
— ^to give up ; to renounce a claim to ; msign ; for- 
sake ; abandon ; forego imp. & pp. relinqui^ed ; 
ppr. relinquishing. [quishes. 

Belinquisher, (re-hng'kwish-er) ti. One who relin- 
Belinquishment, (re-ling'kwish-ment) n. The act of 
leaving or quitting ; a forsaking ; the renouncing a 
claim to ; abandonment, 

Beliquary, (rel'e-kwfiu*-e) n. fF. reliquaire, from L. 
reliquia, remains.] A small c^est, box, or casket in 
which relics are kept. 

Beliquidate, (re-UkVid-ftt) v.t To liquidate anew; 
to i^ust a second time, 

Beliquidation, (re-lik-wid-fi'shnn) «. A eecond ot Z6« 
fiAwed liquidation : a renewed adjostmeut. 
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Bdiih) (rerish) v.t, [F. nUeher^ to lick or taste 
anew, A.-S. liecian.] To taste or eat with pleasure ; 
to like the flavour of ; hence, to enjoy to give a 
pleasing flavour to ;~v. i. To have a pleasing taste ; 
to give pleasure or satis&ction ;-<»to have a flavour; 
to savour i—imp, & pp, relished ; ppr, reUshing. 
Belish, (rel'isb) n. A pleasing sensation in eating 
or drinking ; a tickling of the ^date ; — taste ; savour ; 
gout ; — ^that which is used to make food, more palat> 
able or impart a flavour to it, as sauce, seasoning, 
^.;~>zest; gusto ; piquancy ;--a small quantity; taste; 
bit ; drop ; — Whence, figuratively, inclination or taste 
for; fondness of;— power of perceiving beauty or 
excellence in literature or art; appreuiation of; critical 
taste. (enjoyable. 

Eelishable, (rel'ish-a-b]) a. Having an agreeable taste; 
Eeluoent, (re-lu'sent) a. fL. relueerus, from re and 
lucerty to shine.] Shining ; eminent ; clear ; pellucid. 
Beluotance, (re-luk'tiins) n. State or quality of being 
reluctant : aversion of mind ; repugnance ; mxwilling- 
ness ; dislike. 

Reluctant, (rd-luk'tant) «. (L. reluctan*^ ppr. of reluc- 
fari.] Striving against ; much opposi^ in heart ; — 
proceeding from an unwilling mind; grantwi with 
i-eluctance ; unwilling : disinclined ; backward. 
Reluctantly, (ro-luk'tant-lo) adv. In a reluctant man- 
ner; unwillingly. 

Relume, (ro-lumO v. t. (L. re, again, and luminare, 
to light, from lumen, light.] To rekindle ; to light 
iwain : — imp. A: pp. relumed ; ppr. reluming. 
Ruumine, (re-liVmin) v. t. To light anew ; to rekindle; 
to illuminate again. 

Rely, (rC-li') v. i. (Prefix re and ^h’.] To rest with 
confidence, as the mind when satisfied of the veracity, 
integrity, or ability of i)ersoii8, or of the certainty of 
facts; trust; depend; confide: — imp. tte pp. relied; 
ppr. relying. 

Remain, (rC-mJln') v. i. [L. remanere, from re, again, 
back, and manerc, to stay, G. vieneiv.] To stay behind 
while others withdraw or are removed ; to be left as 
not included or comprised to continue in a fixed 
place, an unchanged form or condition, an undimi- 
nished quantity; continue ; abide ; last ; endure : — 
imp. A pp. remained ; ppr. remaining. 

Remain, ( re-man' ) n. That wliich is left ; relic ; — 
chiefly in the plural — a dead body ; a coipse ; — the 
literary works of one who is dead. 

Remainder, (re-mAn'der) n. Any tiling tliat remains 
or is left ; — remains ; — remaining survivors ; — the part 
which is left after the greater iiortion is spent, as the 
remainder of life ; — the sum that is left after sub- 
traction, or the quantity after deduction ; — in law, 
a remnant of an estate depending upon a parti- 
cular prior estate, and limited to arise immediately 
on the determination of that estate ; rest ; residue ; 
remnant. 

Remake, (rC-mak') v. t. To make anew ; — imp. A pp. 
remade ; pjyr. remaking. 

Remand, ( rC-mand' ) v. (L. re, again, bjuik, and 
mandare, to order.] To call back; to send back; 
especially, to recommit or send back to prison : — imp. 
A pp. remanded ; ppr. remanding. 

Remanent, (rera'an-eut) o. Itemaining ; continuing. 
Remark, (r^m&rk') n. Act of remarking or attentively 
noticing ; — the expression, in speech or writing, of 
something remarked or noticed; hence, a casual obwr- 
vation. 

Remark:, (rd-mark') v. t. (F. remarquer, from re, again, 
and marguer, to mark.] To take notice of; to observe; 
to note In the mind to express in words or writing, 
as observed or notic^ ; to call attention to v. i. To 
say or observe; speak ; say; comment; animadvert on: 
—•imp. App. remarked; ppr. remarking. 

Remarkable, (re-mark Vbl) a. Worthy of or capable of 
being remarked or noticed unusual ; extraordinary; 
—distinguished; eminent. 


Bemarkablyt ( re-markVble ) adv. In a remarkable 
manner or degree. (marriage. 

Remarriaft, (rS-mar'^)n. A second (third, Ac.) 

Remarry, (re-mar're) v. i To marry again. 

Remaat, (rd-mastO v.t. To fit with new masts. 

Remastioate, (rfi-mas'te-k&t) v. t. To ch6w«over and over 
again, as the cud. 

Remastioatioa, (ro - mas -te-ka' shun) n. The act of 
chewing over again or ropoateilly. 

Remediable, (re-mO'de-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
remedied or cured. 

Remediably, (re-me'de-a-ble) adv. In a manner sus- 
ceptible of remedy or cure. 

Remedial, (re - mC ' de • al ) a. Aflordi ng a remedy ; 
intended for a reme<iy. 

Remedially, (rd-m(yde-;)J-le) adv. In a remedial man- 
ner ; in a way suited to afiurd relief. 

Remediless, ( rom ' C - de-les ) a. Incapable of being 
restored or i)reveuted ;— incurable : desperate, as dis- 
ease ;—irroi>arable, as loss ; — unchangoiiblo : irrevor- 
siblo, {is doom ; — not answering, as a remedy ; honco, 
ineffectual ; powerless. 

Eemedilessly, (reni'e-dedes-le) adv. In a manner or 
degree that i)rechulos a rouiody. 

Remedy, (rcm'C-ilo) n. (L. remedhnn, from re, again, 
and meiOtri, to hefil, to cure.] That W’hioh cures a 
disease : — that which counte^racts an evil of any kind ; 

— the legal means to recovttr a right or to obtain 
redress for a wrong; reparation : relief. 

Remedy, (rom'e-de) v. t. To aj>ply a remedy; to restore 
to soundness, hcjiltb, integrity, and the like ; to heal ; 
to cure, as diso.'iso to remove, as mis<!lt{iif or evil ; to 
ispair; redress; relieve A 2»p. remedied; ppr. 
remedying. 

Remember, (re-mom'ber)r. t. [Norm. F. remembre, from 
li. re, again, and meinorare, to bring to romernbranoe. J 
To bring to mind again ; to rmtil ; — to keep in mind ; 
to preserve fresh in the memory ; to boar in mind 
v;itn esteem : tt» reward; — to celebrate; to keepjxs 
sacred; to observe; — to reverence; to obey: — imj). 

A pp. remembered ; ppr. remembering, 

Rememberer, (rtl-mem'ber-er) n. One who remembers. 

Remembrance, (re-inem'brans) u. Act of remembering; 

— state of l>eirig romeml>erod or held in mind;— 
memory ; recollection ; — that which soi'vos to keep in 
or bring to mind ; a inernoiial ; a token ; a memento; 
a souvenir ;— memorandum ; note to aid the memory; 

— power of remembering ; time within which a fact 
can be remembered. 

Remembrancer, (r«5-mem'brans-er) n. One who or that 
which serves to bring to or keep in mind ; a memento; 
a moraorial an officer of the court of exchequer ; a 
recorder. 

Remind, (re-mind') v. t. To put in mitnl; to bring to the 
remem briiiice or to the notice or consideration of; — 
imp. A ?>p. reminded; ppr. reminding. | reminds. 

Reminder, ( rC-ioind'er ) n. One wh<» or that which 

Beminiscenoe, (rom-e-nis'ens) 7i. State of 1;)elng remi- 
niscent or inclined to call to mind ; — the facility of 
reviving old and foi^otton ideas, feelings, and im- 
pressions, and recalling past events or incidents; — 
memory ; recollection a thought, impression, event, 
or incident revived or recalled ; a suggestion of the 
past also, a relation or statement of what one recol- 
lects or recalls concerning the past; — pL Autobio- 
graphical notes or sketches. 

Remmiioent, (rem-e-nis'ent) a. (L. reminiteena, ppr. 
of remini aci, to reaiH to mind, to recollect.} Caiwble 
of or incUn^ to call to mind. 

Remiss, (re-mis') a. [L. remiaaua, ppr. of remittere, to „ . 
send back, to relax.] Not energetic or exact in duty ' ‘ 
or business: not careful or prompt in fiilfiUing 
engagements lacking earnestness or activity : slack 
dilatory; negligent; careless; inattentive; heedless; 
thoughtless. (or forgiven. 

Eemiwiihlei (rS-mis'e-bl) a. Gapable of being remitted 
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Bemitilon, <r6-mi«h'iui)^. [L. rmi««io, from rmiUert^ &«mor«eleM, (rSomorslea) cu Without remorse or sen* 
mniiiuni.] Act of remittiniT ;•» relaxation : abate- sibUity; cruel ; insensible to distress; pitiless; relent^ 
ment ; moderation of intensity, as of heat, cold, less ; merciless. 

labour, harsh treatment, d;o. diminution in part, or ttsmorselessly, (r5<morsles-le) adv. Without remone. 
release in full, from a penal sentence ; removal of a Bemorselessnets, (re-morsles-nee) n. Insensibility to 
punishment or penalty hence, pardon ; forgiven^ distress ; savage cruelty ; untelenting Severity, 
of sin ; — (litharge from that which is duo ; relin- Remote, (rfi-mot') a. (L. remotus, pp. of removere, to 
quishment ox a claim, right, or obligation a tern- remove.] Removed to a distance ; not near; far away 
porary subsidence of the force or violence of a disease — said in respect to time or place /—hence, removed ; 
or of pain. [giving, not agreeing, according, or being related; alien; 

Remissive, (re-mis'iv) a. That remits; remitting; for-! abstracted: slight; inconsiderable. 

Remissly, (rS-mis'le) adv. Carelessly ; negligently; Remotely, (re-motle) adv. In a remote manner; at a 
— slowly ; slackly ; without earnestness or zeal ; indo- distance in space, time, consanguinity, and the like ; 
lently. { — ^in a small degree ; slightly ; inconsiderably. 

Remissness, (r5<mis'nes) n. Slowness ; slackness ; care- , Remoteness, (re-mot'nes) n. State of being i*emote ; 
lessness; negligence; inattention; want of ardour or distance in time or space; — distance in affinity or 
vigour; want of punctuality. consanguinity; — distance in causal operation or effi- 

Remit, (rfi-mit') v. t. [L. remiitere.] To send back; to ciency ;— slightness ; faintness, as of resemblance, 

refer to transfer, as a cause to another court ; to Remould, (re-mold') v. t. To mould or shape anew ; 
defer to the judgment of another; to send back to to remodel. 

prison ; to recommit ;— to forgive ; to pardon, as sin; Remount, (re-mount') v. t. To mount again v. i. To 
— to relax, as a sentence or penal doom ;— to give up; mount again ; to reascend '.—imp. & pp. remounted; 
to surrender ; to resign to transmit to a distance, | ppr, remounting. 

08 money, bills, or the like ; — v. i. To abate in force or ! Removability, (re-moov-a-bil'e-te) n. The capacity of 
in violence ; to grow less intense ; to become mod- j being removable from an office or station, 
erated imp. dt pp. remitted ; ppr. remitting. I Removable, ( re-mdov'a-bl ) a. Admitting of being 

Remittal, (rfi-mit'al) n. A remitting ; a giving up ; a ; removed, as from an office or station, or from one place 
surrender. j to another. 

Remittuice, (rG-mit'ans) n. Act of transmitting money, Removal, (rd-moov'ol) n. Act of removing from a place, 
bills, or the like to a distant place ;— the sum or thing as a family ; — act of dismissing from station, office, 
remitted. ! &c. act of reme«lying or taking away; — state of 

Remittent, (rS-mit'ent) a. Having remissions from time ! Ijeing removed ; change of place ; — act of putting an 
to time ; temponirily ceasing or abating, as a fever; j end to, as a grievance : — departure : death. 

— sometimes used substantively, as “a remittent.” i Remove, (re-m66v') v. t. fL. removere, from re, again. 

Remitter, (ro-init'c-r) n. One who remits or makes i back, and wojwc, to move.] To take or put away 
remittance one who pardons or forgives ;— the resti- ! to move from its place <>r from the position occtipled ; 
tution of one who obtains possession <»f ))rojierty under to carry to or place at a distance ; — to dismiss from a 
a defective title, to his rights under a more ancient jwst ; to ilisplace from office ;— to cause to leave a per- 
or valid title. I son or thing ; hence, to banish ; — to carry fi-om one 

Remnant, (rem'nant) n. fP. remaindre, from L. re- 1 court to another, as a case by appeal ; — to take from 
manere.] Residue; reinninder; what remains after a j this world or present state of being, as by death; — 
part is removed, perfonued, Ac. ;~ hence, a small ix>r- ! v. i. To change place in any manner; to change resi- 
tion ; a slight trace ; a fragment. j dence ; — ^to go from idace to place , to emigrate ; — imp. 

Remodel, (re-mod'el) t?. t. To model or ffishion anew : A pp. removed ; ppr. removing. 

— imp. A pp. remodelled ; ppr. remodelling. (ing. I Remove, (re-mo6v') n. Act of removing ; removal ; 
Remoilient, (re-moTle-ent) a. fP.] Mollifying; soften- j departure;— state of being removed ;— change of place 
Ramolten, (re-m6rten) a. Melted again. or station translation or substitution of one man in 

RemonstiMoe, (re-mon'strans) n. Act of expostulation; place of anotlier ;— a dish to be changed while the rest 
— strong representation of reasons against a measure, of the course remains on the table movement of a 
course of action, conduct, Ac.; — forcible suggestions piece in chess or draughts : — distance or space through 
against an act, warnings, as of conscience, ttc. ;— tho which any thing is removed ; interval ; — a step in any 
terms in which one remonstrates ; earnest advice or scale of gradation. [others, 

reproof. Removed, (re-mddvd') a. Remote; separate from 

Remonstrant, (rO-raon'strant) a. Inclined or tending Remover, (re-in66v'f r) n. One who removes, 
to remonstrate ; expostulatory. Remunerable, ( re-mfm'er-a-bl ) a. Capable of being 

Remonstrant, ( re-mon'strant ) n. One who remon- remunerated; tit or ju-oper to be recompensed, 
stratos ; — eepeciully, an Arminian who reclaimed Remunerate, (re-mun'er-atl v. t. [L. remunerare, remu- 
against the decisions of the Synod of Dort, in 1018. neratum, from re, again, back, and munus, munerU, a 

Remonstrate, ( re-mon'strUt ) v.i, [L. remomtrare, gift, present.] To pay an equivalent to for any ser- 

jBrom re, again, back, and moiistrare, to show.] To vice, loss, expense, or other sacrifice ; reward ; recom- 

exhibit or present strong reasons against an act, me, 1 - penso; requite; repay: — vnp. A pp. remunerated; 

sure, or any course of proceedings ; — v. t. To show ppr. remunerating. 

or make evident by strong representation ; — imp. A Remuneration, (re-mun-gr-a'shun) n. Act of remun- 
pp. remonstrated ; ppr. remonstrating. [strates. erating : reward ; recompense ; — tho equivalent given 

Rimonstrator, (rc-mon'str£lt-or) n. One who remon- for services, loss, sufferings, Ac.; compensation; repay- 
Remora, (rem'o-ra) n, A fish, £chenei8 remoi-a, found ment ; requital, 
in the Mediterranean, luaving an oval sucking disk on Remunerauve, (re-mun'er-at-iv) a. Intended to remu- 
the top of the head-— it was falded to retard the motion nerate, as payment ; exercised in recompensing, as 
of ships by attaching itself to the sides or bottom of justice ; — ^yielding a sufficient remuneration, as labour, 
them. Renaissance, (re-inVsanz) n. [P. new birth, restora* 

RemoTM, (r§-mora') n. [L. remorsug, from remordere, tion.] The revival of lettem and arts after the middle 

remorsum, to bite again or back, to torment] The ages, usually dated from the end of ^e fifteenth cen- 

keen or knawing pain or anguish excited by a sense of tury ; — a style of architecture introduced as a reaction 

guilt ; compunction ; regret. from the Gothic, partly classic and pai*tly Byzantine, 

RemoraeM, (re-mors'fdOl) a. Full of remorse or com- but with florid decorations peculiar to itself; — a style 
punction;— compassionate; feeling tenderly;— pitiable, of omameutatiouinsoulptu^d, carved, or chased woiic. 


in wMch the enbjeote are clattrical, bnt the treatment 
lees simple, chaste, and quiet than the antique models. 
Benal, (re'ual) a. [L. reiialU^ from renesj the kidneys 
or reins.] Pertaining to the kidneys or reins. 

Eenard, (ren'ard) n. [Ger. Jteinhard.] A fox — so 
called in fitbles or familiar tales, and in poetiy : — also 
Rtynwrd. 

Benasoenoy, (re-nas'ens-e) «. The state of being renas- 
cent or of being pinduced agaitt also rmuicmct. 
Benasoent, (re-nas'ent) a. [L. renamm, ppr. of renaaci, 
to be bom again, from re, again, and nasci, to be 
bom.] Springing or rising into being again; repro- 
duced ; — able or likely to bo renewed or reproduced. 
Benoounter, (ren-kount'er) n. [P. renco7itir, Eng. re 
and encounter.] A meeting of two persons or builies ; 
— whence, a meeting in opposition or contest ; action or 
engagement ; — a sudden contest without premedita- 
tion ; conflict ; collision ; clash. 

Benoounter, (ren - koun* ' cr) v.i. To meet an enemy 
unexpectedly ; to come Into collision ; to skirmish ; to 
fight hand to hand ; — v. t. To attack hand to hand. 
Bend, (rend) V. <. [A.-S. rendan, to cut, Icel. rtrndi, 

to spoil.] To separate into parts with force or sudden 
violence ; to tear asunder ; to split to take from or 
deprive of by force in Scripture, to rend the heart, 
to wound or lacerate the soul with poignant sorrow or 
remorse for sin ; to rentl the heavens, to o^wn a way 
for the display of the glory of God, Ac. '.—imp. A pp. 
rent; ppr. rending. 

Bender, (ren'd^r) ?i. One who rends or tears. 

Bender, (rou'dcr) r. t. [F. rendre, from L. 7'eddere, 
from re, again, back, and dare, to give.] To return ; 
to pay back; to restore: — to inflict, as a retribution; 
— ^ give on demand ; to surrender ; — hence, fur- 
nish: to contribute; to afford; — to make np; to 
state; to deliver, as accounts; -to cause to fie or to 
become ; — to translate from one language into .an- 
other; to express full.v, exactly, and forcibly the 
moaning and sjiirit of .a passage or book; — to re- 
present ; to exhibit ;— to boil down and clarify to 
plaster roughly;- I'.i. In nautical jihrase, to give, 
yield, or slip under a strain, as a hitch, knot, pur- 
chase-tackle, Ac. : — to give account ; to state ; to ex- 
plain: — imp. A pp. rendered; ppr. rendering. 

Bender, (ror/dgr) n. A surrender ; a giving up ; — 
a return. [distributor, 

Benderer, (ren'der-er) n. One who rtmders ; restorer ; 
Bendering, ( ren'dgr-ing ) n. The act of rendering: 
translation ; version ; — the of laying the first coat 
of plaster on brick or stono work. 

Bendezvous, (rang'da-v66) u. [F. rendez voue, render 
yourselves, repair to a place.] A jilace for meeting : 
—tspeciallp, the appointed place fur troops, or for the 
ships of a fleet, to assemble ; — a meeting by ajipoint- ! 
ment ; — a sign or signal wdiich draw’s men together. I 
Bendezvous, (rang'da-vOo) v. i. To assemble or meet 
at a particular place, as troops, shijw, and the like ; 
— V. t. To assemble or bring together at a certain 
place: — imp. A pp. rendezvoused ; ppr. rendezvousing. 
Bendition, (ren-dish'un) n. Act of rendering; sur- 
render, as of fugitives from justice, at the claim of a 
foreign government; — translation; version. 

Benegade, (ren'e-gad) n. [Hp. renerrado, F. renegat, 
from L. re and negare, to deny.] One faithless to 
principle or party ; eepecially, an aiwstato from a 
religious faith ;— one who deserts from a military or 
navm post ; a deserter ;™a common vagabond, 

Benew, <re-nuO v. t. To make new ; to revive -to 
restore to a former state ; to repair ; — to re-establish ; 
to confirm, as a treaty ; — to grant or to accept a 
new bill or note for the amount of a formoi- one ; — 
to begin again ; — to repeat, either exactly or almost 
exactly to furnish again ;— to make new spiritu- 
ally ; to implant holy affections in the heart ; to re- 
generate v.i. To be made new; to grow or oom- 
nanee again imp. A pp. waewad ; ppr. ctnewing . i 


I Benewablt^ (r^nfi'a-bl) a. Capable of being renewed. 

1 Benewalt (rS-nfi'al) n. Act of forming anew ; revival; 
restoration regeneration a reloan on a new notd 
given in place of a former note. 

Renewer, (T6-nfi'$r) n. One who renews. 

Renewing, (rfi-nfiflng) a. Hegeneratingi^uiokening: 
reviving, as grace. 

Renewing, (r§-nu'ing) n. Act of regenerating act of 
quickening or imparting new impulse to the regener- 
ated soul. 

Beniform, (ren'e-form) a. [L, reirea, the kidneys, and ^ 
forma, form.) Having the form or shape of the sec- 
tion of a kidney — brotwier than long, and more or 
less roundo(i, with the lower margin concave, as the 
grunnd-iVy Itiaf 

Benitent, ( ren'e-tont ) o. f L. retii/ens. ] Resisting 
pressiu-e or the effect of it, as an elastic body hence, 
reluctant ; actively op}x>8ed to. 

Rennet, (ren'ot) n. fA.-*S. gerinfian, to cuidlo, from 
I'innan, to run.] The inner ineinbmne of the fourth 
stomach uf the calf, or an iiiAision or prepai'ution 
of it, used for (coagulating milk. 

Rennet, (ren'ot) n, [F. reinette, from reine, queen.] 

A species of French apple ; queen-apple. 

Renounce, (rC-nouns') v.t. ( L. re, again, back, and nun- 
c/arc, to announce.] To declare against; to disavow; 
to refuse to own or acknowledge;- to give np; to re- 
sign, .08 a title or claim : - to deny: to disclaim, as aduty 
or obligation to cast off; to reject, ns allegiance or 
authority; - to quit by wicramental vow; to abjure, 
as the world : — to disown, .as a connection ; — r. i. To 
declare a renunciation ; — in cnrd-pUn/ivg, to revoke; 
to fail in follow ing suit, when a card of the suit is in 
the player’s liaiul : —imp. A pp. renounced ; ppr. re- 
nouncing. 

Renounce, (re-nouns') n. A revoke in cards. 

Renouncement, (re-nouns'inunt) n. Act of disclaim- 
ing; renunciation. [disclaims. 

Reiiouncer, (nbnouns'er ) w. One ivlm ronouiicea or 
Renovate, (reu'd-vat) [b. ?v, again, back, and mo- 
t'are, to make now, from 7iovuk, new.] To make over 
again ; to render as good as now, 

Renovation, ( ren-o-va'shun ) ii. Act of renovating; 
renewal ; — sfeite of being renovated or renewed. 

Renovator, (ron'ri-vjVtgr) n. One who or that which 
renovates or renews. 

Renown, (re-nown') n. [L. rr, again, and nomen, 
ii<ame.] The state of being .iiuch Known and talked 
of ; fame ; celebrity ; great repubition. 

Renowned, (re-now nd') a. I'eleVirated for great and 
heroic achievements, for distinguished qualities, or 
for gniiideur ; famous ; distinguished ; eminent ; ro- 
m.'ukable ; wonderful. [manner. 

Renownedly, ( rc-nown'ed-le ) adv. In a renowned 
Rent, (rent) n. (From I'end.] A fissure; an ojiening 
made by rending ; a break or brooch made by force; 

— a toar ; a split ; — a schism ; a separation. 

Rent, (rent) n. [L. reddila, redderc, to give back, to 
pay, A.-S. rent.] A certain periodical iinifitiii money, 
Iirovisions, or labour, issuing out of lands and tene- 
ments ; rental ; revenue ; — the stipulated sum mid 
by a tenant annually, quaitorly, monthly, or weekly, 
for the temiKirary use and possession of lands, moors, 
houses, rooms, Ac. 

Rent, (rent) v. t. To grant the possession and enjoy- 
ment of; to lease;— to take and hold by lease the 
jiossession of ; — v. i. To be leased or let for rent : — 
imp. A pp. rented ; ppr. Renting. 

Rental, (rent'al) n. [L. rentale, from rmta.] A 
sciiedule or account of rents, with the names of the 
tenants, Ac. ; a rent-roll ; also, the annual amount of 
rent. [due, p, 

Rent-day,’ (rent'da) n. The day on which rents are 
Renter, (rent'sr)7i. One who rents or lessee an estate ; 
more generally, the lessee or tenant who takes an 
estate or tenement on rent. 
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£e»teri (t«nt'er) v. t. [P. rentrarie^ from L. re, back, 
and tmhere, to draw.} To sew together so that the 
•earn ia scarcely visible; to fine-draw; — to darn 
neatly, as a rent imp. & pp. xentered; ppr, rent- 
aring, 

Eeat«roll, (rent'rol) n. A list of rents ; a rental. 

Bennnoiation, (r6-nun-se-&'shuii) n. [L. renuneiatio.l 
Act of renouncing ; a disowning ; rejection ; dis- 
avowal ; disclaimer ; abandonment ; relinquishment. 

Eenverse, (ren-vgra') a. In heraldry ^ reversed; set 
with the head downward or contrary to the natu- 
ral posture. [again. 

Eeobtain, (re-ob-tan') v.t. To get back; to obtain 

Eeopen. (rS-d'penl v. t. To open again. 

Eeordain, (rS-or-d&n') v. i. To ordain again. 

Eeorder, (rfi-or'dgr) v. t To order a second time. 

Eeordination, (re-or-din-a'shun) n. A second ordina- 
tion. [organizing anew. 

Eeorganixation, (ro-or-gan-iz-a'shun) n. The act of 

Eeorganize, (re-oi^gan-iz) r. t. To organize anew ; to 
reduce again to a regular system, or to form in a 
regular tody: — imp. <fc p/). reorganized; ppr. reor- 
ganizing. 

lle|>, (rep) a. [Probably a corruption of ri6.1 Formed 
with a surface closely corded or of a oord-like 
appearance. 

Bep, (rep) n. A kind of stuff having a surface ai> 

jpearing as if made of small cords. 

Eepaek, (r6-pak') v. t. To pack a second time : — imp. 
A pp. repacked ; 2 )pr, repacking. 

Bepair, (rC-pfti*') v. t. [F, reparer, from L. re, again, 
back, and parare, to prepare.] To restore to a sound 
or good state after decay, injury, dilapidation, or par- 
tial destruction ; — to fill up by substitution of some- 
thing in place of what has been lost;— to mend by 
patching, as a gannent;— to rebuild, as a breach; -- 
t). i, (F. reparer, 1j. repntriare, to go home again.] 
To go ; to betake one’s self ; to resort ; — i«<p. A pp. 
repaired ; ppr. repairing. 

Eepair, (ro-pllr') n. Restoration to a sound or good 
state after decay, waste, injury, or partial destruc- 
tion ; reparation; patching; mending. [F. reparer.] 
Act of betaking one’s self to a place; — resort; abode; 
haunt. 

Eepairer, (ri'-par'er) n. One ivho repaint, restores, or 
makes amends. 

Bepandous, (re-pan'dus) a. [L. repandus, bent back- 
ward.] Bent ujiward ; convexedly crooked. 

Rmarable, (rep'ar-a-bl) a. [L. re.paraMlis.] Capable 
of being repaired ; retrievable; recoverable. 

Eeparation, (rep-ar-a'shun) ?«. Act of repairing ; re- 
storation to soundness or a good state ; — state t)f being 
repaired ; — that which is done or made in order to 
repair; indemnification for loss or damage; restitu- 
tion ; comx>eusation ; amends. 

Beparative, ( rO-pdr'a-tiv ) a. Restoring to a sound 
state ; tending to amend defect or make good, 

Beparative, (rC-par'.a-tiv) n. That which restores to a 
Hood state ; that which makes amends. 

Bepartee, (rep-ar-te') n. [F. repartie, from repartir, 
to reply, to divide. J A smait, ready, and witty reply; 
retort. 

Bepe^e, (mp-ar-te') v. i. To make smart and witty 
wplies:— imp. A pp. reparteed; ppr. reparteeing. 

Separtition, (re-par-tishW) n. A new separation or 
division. 

Bepats, (re-pas') v. t. To pass again ; to cross or travel 
over a seoond time v. i. To pass or go back ; to 
move back: — imp. & pp, repasaed ; ppr. repaesing. 

Eepast, (rfi-past') n. [P. repos, from repaitre, L. re, 
again, and pasoere, to eat, feed.] Act of taking food ; 
—that which is taken as food ; a meal ; victuals. 

Eepay, v. t. To pay back ;— to make return or 

treauita\ for;--:!:J^ paylHh|W or a second time, as a 
debt; refiind^ restore ; recotalfttSiyip ! reimburse ; re- 
ward ; requite imp. A pp. repaying. 


£epayable, (rS-pa'a-bl) a. That is to be repaid or te- 
funded. 

Eepayment, (re-pft'ment) n. Act of paying back ; reim- 
bursement the money or other thing repEdd. 

Repeal, (re-pel') v. t. [L. re and appellare.] To recall, 
as a deed, will, law, or statute; to abrogate by 
authority; revoke; rescind; annul:— imp. A pp, re- 
Msled; ppr. repealing. 

Eepeal, (rC-pel') n. Revocation ; abrogation. 

Hepealable, (rfi-peTa-bl) a. Capable of being repealed ; 
revocable ; reversible. 

Eepealableness, (rS-pel'a-bl-nes) n. Capability of being 
repealed : — ^also repealability. 

lEepealer, (re-p6l'er) n. One who repeals or seeks a 
repeal; — specifically, an advocate for the repeal of 
the Articles of Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Repeat, (re-p5t') v. t. [L. repetere, from re, again, and 
petem, to seek.} To go over a second time ; to do, 
try, make, attempt again ; to renew ; to reiterate ; 

— to relate; to report, as the sayings of another; to 
utter and spread, as rumour, scandal, Ac.; — to recite ; 
to rehearse, as a lesson: — imp. A pp, repeated; ppr, 
repeating. 

Repeat, (re-pSt') n. Act of repeating ; repetition ; — 
in music, a mark or notation )>laced before and after 
a passage to indicate that it is to to repeated. 

Repeatedly, (rg-pet'ed-le) adv. Again and again; 
often ; frequently. 

Repeater, (re-pdt'er) n. One who recites or re- 
hearses ; — a watch that strikes the hours at will, at 
the touch of a spring ; — a fire-arm that may to tlis- 
charged many times in quick succession; — in arith- 
metic, a decimal in which the same figure constantly 
recurs. 

Repeating, (ro-pet'ing) a. Doing or uttering again 
striking the hours, as a watch. Reptaiing circle, an 
astronomical instrument for dotenninlng the augulai 
distance between two objects. 

Repel, (re-peT) v. t. [L. repellere, from re, back, and 
pellere, to drive.] To drive back; to force to return; 
—to encounter with effectual resistance, as an en- 
croachment ; to repulse ; to resist : to oppose ; — i. 

To act with force against ; to have a negative electri- 
cal power i—imp. A pp. repelled ; pp?-. repelling. 

Repellency, (re-pel'ens-e) 7i. Quality or capacity of re- 
pelling; repulsion. [ing to repel. 

Repellent, (r6-pel'enO a. Driving back ; able or tend- 

Repellent, (re-pel'ont) n. That which repels or scatters. 

Repeller, (re-pel'er) 7i. One who or that which repels. 

Repent, (re'pont) a. [L. repeiis, ppr. of repere, to 
creep.] Creeping, as a plant. 

Repent, (re-penf) v. i. [L. re, again, and petna, pun- 
ishment, G. poine.] To feel pain, soxtow, or regrot, 
for what one has done or omitted to do ; — to chanp 
the mind or course of conduct on account of dissatis- 
faction with what has occurred :—v.t. To feel pain on 
account of; to remember with sorrow:— mp. &pj;>. 
repented ; ppr. ropenting. 

Repentance, (r6-x>ent'anB) n. Act of repenting ; sor- 
row or regret for something said or done in the past; 
penitence; — in theology, distress or agony of mind 
for past sin and guilt, proceeding from fear of conse- 
quences, terrors of hell, Ac. ; legal repentaMe ; — re- 
morse of conscience, contrition of heart, for sin, aa an 
offence against God, and a base return for his love 
and goodness; sorrow for sin produced from faith in 
Christ as having died for it, and offering to redeem 
from it ; evangelical repentance ; — a thorough dxange 
of heart and mind ; newness of life. 

Repentant, (r5-pent'ant) a. Inclined to repent ; sorry 
for sin ;— expressing or showing sorrow for sin. 

Repentant, (re -pent 'ant) n. One who r<q)ents; a 
penitent. 

Repenter, (rS-pent'er) n. One who repents. * 

Repeople, (ro-pe'pl) v, t. To people anew ; to fuinjih i 
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again with inhabitants & pp* MpcK^lad; 

Pjpr. repeopUag. 

Separousaiont (re-p$r-kush'un) ». [L. repere%imo, from 
re, again, baoK, and pereutere, to strike through and 
through.] Act of driving baxSc ; reverberation. 

Beperoussive, (rg*p§r-kus iv) a. Having the po\teT of 
sending bock ; causing to reverberate driven back ; 
reverberated. 

Bep<^ry, (rep'gr-tor-e) n. [Ij. repertoriwn, from iv- 
l>€rtre, to dud again.] A place in which things are 
disposed in an orderly manner, so that they can be 
easily found ; — a ti-easury; a magaziue. [usal. 

Beperusal, (r 6 -pgr-hz'al) n. A second or rejieateti per- 

B.epetition, (rep-e-tish'un) n. [L. repetitio.] Act of 
repeating; — ^iteration of the same acte or deeds; — act 
of reading or rehearsing, <isa lesson ; e,ri>eciaflf/, act of 
reciting nom memory, or the passage recited; — in 
music, act of playing or singing the same part a 
second time or da capo; — in rhetoric, reitomtion of 
the same words, or of tlio same ideas in different 
terms. 

Bepetitional, (rep-C-tish'un-al) a. Containing or con- 
sisting in ro|>ctition also repetitionnry ; repetitions. 

Bepine, (re-pin') v. i. To continue pining ; to fret or 
vex one’s self ; to bo discontented ; to niurnnir ; to 
complain ; to envy or grieve at the good of another : — 
imp. & pp. repined ; ppr. repining. 

Bepmer, (re-pin'er) 71. One who repines or murinin-s. 

B.epining, (re-pm'i 7 ig) 7 i. Act or state of grieving, com- 
plaining, or fretting. 

Eepiningiy, (re-pin'ing-le)o((i>. In a fretting, grieving, 
or complaining manner. 

Beplace, (re-piasO v. t. 'j’o place again ; to ro.storo to a 
former place, |)08ition, condition, ami the like; — ^to 
refund; to repay ;— to supply or substitute an equiv- 
alent for ; — to supply the want of ; to fulfil the end or 
office of : — imp. h pp. replaced ; ppr. replacing. 

Beplaoement, (re-plas'm«ivt) n. The act of r«‘])lacjng ; 
restoration act of substituting 0110 tiling or iierson 
for another ; substitution. 

Beplant, (re-plant') v. t. To plant again ; — imp. dt pp. 
replantea; ppr. replanting. fagaiii. 

Beplantation, (re-plant-iVshun) 7 i. The act of planting 

Bepleniah, (re-plen'ish) v. i, [B\ repltnir, from L. re., 
again, and full] To fill up again ; to fill com- 

pletely ; to stock with numbers, quantities, or in 
abundance ;— t-o finish ; to comideto i~v. i. To re- 
cover fornier fulness : — imp. & p^t. replenished ; ppr. 
replenishing, for replenishes. 

Beplenisher, (rS-plen'ish-er) m One who rofumisbos 

Beplenishment, (re-plen'iah-inent) n. Act of replen- 
ishing or state of being replenished ; — that whiclx re- 
plenishes ; Bupidy. 

Keplete, (re-plijt') a. fTj, repletus, pp. of replerc, to 
fill again, to fill up.] Filled again ; completely filled ; 
full. 

Beplotion, ( re-plC'slmn ) n. State of being replete; 
superabundant fulness; fiiiness of blofsi ; plethora. 

Bepleviable, ( re-plev'o-a-bl ) a. That may bo reple- 
vied. 

Beplevin, (re-plev'in) 71. [L. replevivn.] A personal 

action which lies to recover possession of gooils and 
chattels wrongfully taken or detained ;--the wiit by 
which goods and chattels are replevied. 

Beplevy, (r 6 -plev'e) v.t. [L. replevire, replegiare.] 
To take or get back, by a writ for that purpose, goods 
afid chattels wrongfully taken or detained, upon giv- 
ing security to try the right to them in a suit at law; 
—to bail: — imp. & pp. replevied ; ppr. replevying, 

Eej^oate, (reple-k&t) a. Folded or plaited iu bot- 
any, folded or rolled up so as to form a groove or 
channel, as a leaf. 

Beplioation, (rep-le-ka'shun) n. [L. replicatio.} An 
answer; a reply ;— the reply of the plaintiff in mat- 
ters of &et to tne defendant’ll plea; answer ; reeponse; 
r^oinder. 
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BepUer, (r^pli'sr) n. One who replies or answers. 

Be^y, (rd-pin v. i. (L. repiieare, to fold back, to 
make a reply.] To xx^ke a return to in words or 
writing;— to answer a defendant’s plea?— v.t. To 
return for answer ; to respond to iMip. St pp, re- 
plied ; ppr. replying. 

Eeply, (re-pir) n. That w'hich is said or written in 
answer to what is said or written by another ; re- 
joinder ; response. 

Eepolish, (re-pol'ish) v. t. To polish again imp. it 
pp. repolishea ; ppr. repolithing. 

Eepone, (rfi-pon') v.t. [L. repontre.] To restore ; to 
rojdace in an office or rank; —v. 1. To reply. IScot.) 

Eeport, (re-port') 7 \ t. [L. reportare, to boai' or bring 
back.] To bear or bring buck, as an answer; to give 
an account of ; to describe ;~to utter and roneat ; to 
circulate publicly ; — to give a formal or olnoial ac- 
count of ; — to mention os having failed in duty, 
obedience, &c. ; U> denounce ; — to make minutes of, 
as .a speech or the doings of a public lioily ; — v. i. To 
make an official return or statement in answer to 
a remit; — to furnish in writing anaccountof a speech, 
or the procoeilings of a public assembly;— -to betake 
one’s self as to a superior officer, and to be in readi- 
ness for ortlers or t<j do service ; — to act as a ropoi*tor 
for the press :—imp. & pjt. reported ; ppr. reporvng, 

Eeport, (re-port') n. Thiit which is reported; an ac- 
count or detailed description of an object or of a sub- 
ject of iiuiniry ; narrative of facta ; relation espe- 
cially, an official statomotit or account of facts or 
])articulars a8ccrt.'uncd by inquiry ; — a story widely 
circulated ; rumour ; — hence, common fame ; repute; 
—reputation, gootl or bad ; — sound ; noise ; rever- 
beration, as of a pistol, gun, Ac. ; — a detailed ac- 
count of thu cases, ]>leadingH, and decisions in taw 
courts; — an account publisiiod in the newspapers of 
the proceedings, debati*8, &c., of legislative or other 
juiblic bodies; — a return from an auditor, master of 
chancery, &c., on matters referred to them by the 
supreme court ; — a verbal or written statement of 
what has occurred or been done in his department 
or houm of service, as from an inferior to his supe- 
rior officer or master. 

Eeporter, (re-])urt'er) 71. One who relates or repeats 
stories, rumours, Ac ; — one who gives iu a verbal or 
wi-itteii account or statement of matters refeiTed to 
him for inquiry by a logid court or imblic body ; 
one who draws up and publishes statements of law 
plciidings and decisions, jirociH^Jings of legislative 
and other public bodies, ami narratives of local iiiol- 
tlents, casualties, or other matters likely to interest the 
niblic. (porter, 

eportership, (rC-pDrt'tr-ship) n. The office ox a re- 

Eeporting, (re-iiort'ing) w. Act or business of drawing 
up and writing out for the public proas detailed ac- 
counts of the proceedings of legislative, law, or other 
public bodies, and generally of any matter of public 
interest. 

Eeposal, (re-i> 6 z'al) n. Act of reposing or resting. 

Eepose, (re-poz') v. t. (F. reposer, L. repwiere, to lay 
down.] To Lay at rest ; to cause to be calm or quiet ; 
to compose ;— to lay up ; to dofKwit to place in con- 
fidence \—v. i. To lie ; to rest upon ; — to lie for rest 
or refreshment; to sleep;— to rest in confiudlence:— 
imp. & pp. reposed ; ppr. reposing. 

Eepose, (re-p 6 z 0 n. A lying at rest ; sleep ;— mental 
tranquillity ; ft-eedom from uneasiness iu the ftne 
arts, that harmony or moderation which affords rest 
for the eye. 

Eeposit, (re-poz'it) v. t. [L. reponere, repoiii'um.'] To . 
lay up or lodge, as for safety or preservation 
A pp. refNwited ; ppr. repositiag. 

Eepoaitoi7, (r^poxe-tor-e) n. (I<, repositorium.} A 
place where things are or may be deposited for safety 
or preservation; a de^xisitr^ry ; — a kind of empo* 
xinm; bazaar ; also, a horse-baiHUu:, 






(te-poz'i^') V. t. To pomm again 
& pp, ^ej^MOBsed { ppr. repoiseiting. 

BepOMteBtion, (rS-poB-zesh'un) n. Act of posaesaing 
again ; state of poaaesaing again; 
llteprehend, ( rep-rS-hendO v^. pj. reprehmdere^ to 
eheek, to blame. J To accuse ; to charge ; to chide ; j 
to reprore .'—imp. it pp. reprehended; ppr. repre* 
bending. 

Beprehender, (rep-rS-hend'er) n. One who repre- 
hends ; one who blames or reproves. 

Beprehensible, (rep-rS-hens'e-bl) a. Worthy of repre- 
hension or blame ; culpable ; censurable. 
BeprehensibleneBB, (rep-re-hens'e-bl-nes) n. The qual- 
ity of being reprehensible ; blamableness ; culpabie- 
tiess. [heusible manner. 

Beprehenaibly, (rop-rS-hens'e-ble) adv. In a repre- 
Beprehension, (rep-rfi-hen'shun) n. lleproof ; oonsure; 
open blame. 

Benrehensive, (rep-re-hen s'iv) o. Containing reproof. 
Bepresent, (rep-re-zent') v. t. (L. reprasentare.] To 
exhibit the counterpait or image of; — to delineate; 
to depict ; — to act the part or character of ; to per- 
sonate ; — to supply the jdace or perform the duties 
of; — to exhibit to another mind in language; to 
bring before the mind ; — to serve as a sign or symbol 
of : — imp. & pp. represented ; ppr. representing. 
Bepresentation, (rep-re-zent-ri'shun) n. Act of describ- 
ing or showing ;— that which represents, as a pic- 
ture, model, or other fac-simile ;— a dramatic per- 
formance ; also, the acting of a particular character 
in a drama, Ac. ; — a description or statement ; — a 
statement of facta, reasoning, or argument ; — a body 
of repi*e8entatives. 

Bepresentative, (rop-re-zent'a-tiv) a. Fitted or quali- 
fied to represent ; exhibiting a likeness bearing the 
character or povrer of another. 

Bepresentative, (rep - re - zent ' a - tiv) n. One who or 
that which represents or exhibits the likeness of an- 
other; — an agent, deputy, or substitute who sup- 
plies the place of another or others a member of 
the House of Commons elected to represent a constit- 
uency. 

Bepresantatively, (rep-rlS-zent'a-tiv-lo) ar^r. In a re- 
presentative manner ; by substitution or by delegated 
TOwer. 

Bepress, (re-pres') v. t. (li. repnmere, repreKSum:] To 
press back or down effectually or a second timo ; to 
crush down or out ; to quell ; to subdue ; — to check ; 
to restrain; suppress; quell; curb:— iw/p. & pp. re- 
pressed ; ppr. repressing. 

Beprester, (r5-pres'§r) n. One who represses. 

Bepression, (re-presh'un) r. Act of repressing; that 
which represses; check; restraint. 

BepressivO) (re-prea'iv) a. Having power or tending 
to repress. 

Bepressively, (re-pres'iv-le) adv. So as to repress. 
Beprieve, (r6-pr0v') v. t. [Etymology disputed— said 
to 1)0 from L. reproharc, to put to proof, to condemn, 
also from F. reprendrcy to take back ; perhaps from 
rc, back, and F. prier, to ask, priexi, a prayer.] To 
grant on request a respite, delay, or suspension of 
the execution of a sentence; to respite after sen- 
tence of (ieath to grant temporary relief from any 
Buffering, trouble, &c. : — imp. & pp. reprieved; ppr. 
reprieving. 

Beprieve* (r5-pr6v') n. Temporary suspension of the 
execution of sentence, eitpf dally, the sentence of 
death interval of ease or relief; respite. 

Beiprinuuidi (rep're-mand) v. t. To reprove severely ; 
to chide for a fault ;— to reprove publicly and olfi- 
Bially in execution of a sentence '.—imp. & pp. re- 
nrimiuidad; ppr. reprimanding. 

Bepzimud, ^p're-mand) n. [L. reprimendus, from 
repri7im'€t to check, repress.] Severe reproof for a 
fisult ; reprehension, private or public. 

Bapiint, C^printO v* t. To pnnt again; to print a 


second or any new edition of ;— hence, to renew the im« 
pression of, as on the mind or heart :—imp. A pp, re- 
printed ; ppr. reprinting. 

Beprint, (re'print) n. A second or a new impression 
or edition of any printed work ; also, the pulmoarion 
in one country of a work previously published in an- 
other. 

Beprisal, (re-priz'al) w. [F. reprieailletf from L. r«, 
again, and prehendet'e, to lay hold of.] Act of retak- 
ing ; especially t the act of taking from an enemy by 
way of retaliation ; — act of inflicting suffering or death 
on a prisoner in retaliation. 

Reprise, (rS-priz') n. [F. reprise, from reprendre, to 
I take back again.] Act of taking by way of retaliation ; 

I — in masonry, a return or inset of the mouldings in an 
! internal angle:— in law, any deduction, rent charge, 
Ac., to be paid out of manor or lands .'—often plu^ 

I Reprises or Reprizes. 

i Reproach, (re-proch') v. t. [F. reprocher, from L, repro^ 

I jwiare.] To censure with severity, and sometimes 
I with contempt; to charge with a fault in severe lan- 
^lage ; blame ; rebuke : condemn ; revile ; vilify : — 
imp. A pp. reproached ; ppr. reproaching. 

Rejuoaon, (r6-pr5ch') w. An expression of blame or 
censure ; censure mingled with contempt or derision ; 
— shame ; infamy ; disgrace ;— a cause or occasion of 
blame or censure, or of shame and disgrace ; — an ob- 
ject of blame, censure, scorn, or derision. 
Reproachable, (re-proch'a-bl) a. Deserving reproach; 
— opprobrious ; scurrilous. 

Reproachful, (i-6-x)roch'f601) a. FiXi>re88ii)g reproach or 
censure ; opprobrious ; — scurrilous; abusive, .'is words; 
— bringing or deserving reproach; infamous; base; 
rile. 

Reproachfully, (re-proch'f661-lo) adv. In a reproach- 
ful manner ; opiirobriously ; disgracefully; contempt- 
uously. 

Reprobate, (rep'ro-bst) v. t. [L. reprobare, reprobate 
niu.] To disapprove with detestation or marks of 
extreme dislike ; to dis.alIow ; to reject to condemn 
to punishment without hope ; to abandon to w’icked- 
noBs and eternal death : — imp. & pp. reprobated ; ppr, 
reprobating. 

Reprobate, (rep'ro-bat) a. Not enduring test or trial ; 
disallowed ; rejected ; — abandoned in sin ; lost to vir- 
tue or grace ;— abandoned to en*or and apostacy ; — 
finally impenitent ; eternally lost. 

Reprobate, (rep'ro-bat) n. A person abandoned; one 
morally lost. 

Reprobation, (rep-ro-ba'.‘Oiun) r. Act of reprobating ; 
state of being reprobated ; — act of abandoning to eter- 
nal death ; — condition of those who are finally lost ; 
— a sentence of condemnation ; rejection ; refusal. 
Reprobatory, (rep'ro-ba-tor-e) a. Of, x)ertaming to, or 
expressing reprobation ; condemning. 

Reproduce, ( r6-}>r6-dus' ) v. t. To produce again ; to 
bring to the memory or the imagination ;— to renew 
the production of ; to generate, as offspring : — imp. 
& pp. reproduced ; ppr. reproducing. 

Reproducer, (re-pro-dus'er) n. One wlio or that which 
reproduces. [reproducing. 

Re^oduction, (re-pro-duk'shun) n. Act or process of 
Reproductive, (re-pro-duk'tiv ) a. Pertaining to or 
employed in repi-odnction. 

Repromulgate, (r6-pro-murgiit) v. t. To proclaim or 
publish anew. [mulgation. 

l^promulgation, (re-prO-mul-ga'shun) n. A second pro- 
Reproof, (re-proof) w. [From reprorc.] Expression of 
blame ; public rebuke; blame to the face ; direct and 
express censure ; reprehension reproach ; slander; 
chiding; reprimand. 

Reprovable, (r6-pr66v Vbl) a. Worthy of reproof ; de- 
serving censure; blameworthy : censurable ; repre- 
hensible; culpable. 

Reprovableneas, ( re-prdOvVbl-nea ) n. The state ox 
oonditien of being reprovable. 



BEPEOYABLY EEftTOAL 

Bsparo^ftbly, (rS-prody^a-ble) €tdv. In » reproT&ble or by which the paartlolett or atoms of a body teoeda 
Xttanner. from each other, and are kept from actual ooutaet or 

Beprove, (re-pr6dv') v. t. IF. riprouvti'f L, reprobare,} fusion :~feeling of aversion or dislike ; repugnance. 

To chide as blameworthy to the face ; to accuse as Repulsira. (re>puls1v) a. Inclined, serving, or able to 
guilty; to charge with a fault ; to convince or convict repel ; repelling cold ; reserved ; forbid^ng. 
of;— to manifest disapprobation, as by a look to con- Eepulaively, (lo-puls^irde) adi^ By repulsing; in a 
frite ; to disprove; rebuke ; scold ; blame ; censure : repulsive manner. [repiiLsive or forbidding, 

—imp. pp. reproved ; ppr, reproving, Eepuisiveness, (re-puls'iv-nes) n. The quality of being 

Xteprover, (re-probV^r) n. One who or that wliiuh re- Bepurohase, (re-pur'ohus) r. t. To buy again ; to buy 
proves. back imp. & pp. repurohased ; ppr. repurohasing. 

Beprovingly, (re-prdov'ing-Ie) In a reproving Bepurohase, (re-pur'chOs) n. The a(;t of buying sgfun ; 

manner ; so as to rebuke or censure. the purchase again of what lias been sold. 

Beptile, (rep'til) a. [L. rephlis, from reptre, reptinn^ Beputable, (rep'ut-a-bl) n. Worthy of repute; held ia 
to creep, J Creeping, moving on the belly, or by esfcoem : honourable ;— consistent with a good reputa- 

means of small, short legs grovelling ; low : vulgju-. tion : fitting ; becoming ; not mean or disgraceful ; 

Beptile, (rep'til) n. An animal that crawls or moves creilitable : estimable. [reputable, 

onits belly, orby means of small, short legs ; — a verte- Bcputableness, (rep'ut-a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
brate animal, ovijmrous, like birds and fishes, cold- Beputably, (rei)'ut-a-ble) adr. In a reputable manner, 
blooded, like fishes, .and air-breathing, like birds ; — a Beputation, ( rep-ut-a'shun ) n. Condition in which 
grovelling or very mean person. one is i-eputed to be ; estimation in which one is held; 

Beptilian, (rep-til'e-an) a. Belonging to the reptiles. known or rei)orted character, either good or bad; 

Beptilian, (rep-til'e-an) n. An animal of the genus fame; — public esteem ; general credit ; good name. 

Aeptilia; a reptile. Bepute, (re-putO v. t. [1;. reputare, to count over, to 

Bepublio, (ro-pub'lik) n. fL. respuhlica, from ren, a think over.] To account; to hold; to reckon to 

thing, an affair, and publicua, puhlica^ public.] A attribute: — imp. &, pp. reputed; ppr. reputing, 

state in which the sovereign i)owor is exorciae<i by Bepute, (re-put ) n. Character attributed ; established 
representtUives elected by the peoide ; a common- opinion ; estimate ; — good chaniotor ; reputation, 
wealth. Republic of Itilerx, the collective body of Beputedly, (re-put'cd-le) adv. In common Dpinion or 
literary or learned men. estimation ; by repute. 

Bepiiblican, (ro-pub'lik-an)a. Placing tliegovcnnnont Bequest, (nl-kwo-st') a. [F. requfte, from Tj. reguirere, 
ill the people; democratic ; — approving of democracy requisitum, to seek again, to ask for.] Act of asking 

or of government vested in the people. or expression of desire for something to be granted 

Bepublioan, (re-pub'lik-au) n. One who favours or pi-o- or dime; entreaty; petition ; suit ; — earnest desire ; 

fers a republican form of government. urgent demand ; solicitation ; — expression of the soul’s 

Bepublicanism, (re-pub'lik-an-ixm ) oi. A republican desire toward Ood ; prayer; BU])phcation ; — that which 

form or system <jf govornmeut : — attachment to a re- is icskod for or solicited ; specific object of entreaty or 

publican form of government. pr.ayor a state of being desired or osteoraed desir- 

Bepublioation, (re-pub-le-kJl'sliun) «. A second issue or able: demand; inquiry fin*. 

reprint of something liefore publisiiod: the publlc;ition Bequest, (re-kwost*") v. t. To ask for earnestly; to 
ia one country of a work first is.suod in aiiotlier; a exproas desire for or to; beg; solicit; entreat; beseech; 
I’epriiit. —imp. & pp. requested; ppr. requesting, 

Bepublish, (rS-pub'lish) r. <. To publish anew; to issue Bequester, (ro-kwest'er) n. One who requests; a 
a new edition of an old work ; to reprint : — uujt. & petitioner. 

pp, republished; ppr. republishing. Bequicken, (iC-kwik'n) v. t. To give now life or spirit 

Bepudiable, (r(S-pu'de-a-bl) a. Admitting of ropudia- t<i; to reanimate ; to revive. 

tion : fit or proper to be put away. Bequiem, (rO'kwe-em) n. | Accusative of regnien, rest.} 

Bepudiate, (re-pu'de-at) v. t. [L. repudiare, from re, A hymn or mass sung for the dead for the rest of 

again, aud pudere, to be ashamed.] To cast off; to his soul ;— a grand musical comi>08itiou performed in 

discard ; to reject ; to disavow, as claims ; to disown: honour of some deceased person. 

—to pat away; to divorce, as a wife;— -to refuse to Bequirable, (rfi-kwir'a-bljo. Capable of being required, 
pay interest or principal of, or to deny obligation for, Bequire, (rC-kwir') v. t. [L. reguirere, from re, again, 
debts contracted by the state [Ainer.J '.—imp. & pp. biwk, and guarere, to seek.] To insist upon having; 
repudiated ; ppi*. repudiating. ti> claim as by right and authoiity ; — to make neces- 

Bepudiation, (re-pu-de-a'sliun) n. Act of repudiating nary; to claim as indispensable; to ask ; to request; — 

or disclaiming; rejection; disavowal ; divorce of a to call to account; to demand satisfaction for; — to 

wife denial of or refusal to pay lawful debts. take satisfaction for ; to avenge ; — to stand in want 

Bepudiator, (r(J-pfl'de-at-or) n. due who i-epudiates. of; to need ’.—imp. <fc pp. required; ppr. requiring. 
Bepugnance, (re-pug'nans) n. Act of opposing; resist- Bequirement, ( rS-kwir'mont) n. Act of requiring; 
anoe ; — reluctance ; unwillingness; — inconsistence; demand; requisition; — that wliich is required; an 
Incongruity ; aversion ; dislike ; antipathy. essential condition. 

Bepugnant, (re-pug'nant) a. [L. repugnans, from re, Bequirer, (re-kwir'er) n. One who requires, 
again, against, and 7 n/< 7 na?*<>, to fight.] Opposite; con- Bequisite, (rek'we-zit) a. [L. requisitus, pp. ot requU 
trary; inconsistent; distasteful in a high degree; rere.} Required by the nature of things or by oir- 
offenaive. fin contradiction. cumstanoes ; neeilful ; indispensable ; essential. 

Bepugnanily, (re-pug'nant-le) adv. With opposition; Bequisite, (rek'we-zit) n. That which is necessair ; 
Bepulse, frC-puls') n. fli. repuUa, from repellere, repul- something indispensable. [ner ; necessarily. 

mm.\ Condition of being levelled or driven back; — Bequisitely, (rek'we-zit-le) adv. In a requisite man- 
act of reiwlling or driving back ;— refusal ; denial. Bequisiteness, (rek'we-zit-nes) n. The state of being 
Bepulse, (re-puls') v.t. [L. repellere, rcpuleum, from requisite or necessary ; necessity. 

Tt, again, back, aud pellere, to drive.] To repel ; to Bequisition, (rek-we-zish'un) n. Act of requiring 
bMt or drive back: — imp.&pp. repulfed; ppr. repuls- application made as of right; demand; — a written 

tag. firresistible. call or invitation that which Is required by autho- 

BepolaeleM, (rg-puls'lee) a. Tliat cannot be repelled ; rity ; a quota of supplies or necessaries. 

B^puleien, (rd-puTshim) n. Act of reiKilling of driving Bequuitioiiisti (rek-we-zish'un-ist) n. One who ad- 
back ;— in phytici, an inherent property of matter by dresses or signs an invitation, call, «kc. , 

Whkhoertain bodies refuse to unite with other bodies, Bequitel) (re^IVal>». That which requited or repayi; 




ftioin for my serrieo, good or bad: oompeniatioa ; 
reoompensa; retribution; retaliation; puniehment. 
Be^nita, (r&'kirit') v. t. [Prefix re and quit.] To ve}u,j ; 
to return an equivalent in good» or evil for evil; 
oompeniate; recompenee; rete^te; piiBuh:<~imp. A 
jffp. requited; ppr. requiting. 
lUquiteTj (re*kw!t'er) n. One who requitea 
Eesmoa, (rer'dds) n. [F. arriere dot.] A screen or par- 
tition-wall behind an altar ; an altar-piece back of a 
fire-place. 

Bereward, (rSr'wawrd) n. The rear-guard. 

Beaail, (re-e&T) v. t. or i. To sail back :—inip. it pp. 
reaailed; ppr. reaailing. 

Besalute, (re-ial-utO v.t. [L. retaluto.] To salute or 
greet anew ; to return a salutation. 

Beaeind, (rS-sindO v. t. [L. rescindere, from re, again, 
back, and teindere, to cut, split.] To cut off; to annul 
or abrogate, as a law, act, or decision by the enacting 
authority or by superior authority ; repeal : reverse : 
— imp. & pp. rescinded ; ppr. rescinding. fas a law. 
Beaoindable, (rG-siruFa-bl) a. Capable of being rescinded, 
Beaoisiion, (ru-sizh'un) n. [L. reacissio, from veeciu- 
dere.] Act of rescinding, abrogating, annulling, or 
vacating. fto answer to write over again. 

Beaoribe, (r§-skrTb') v. t [L. retcrihere.] To write back ; 
Beacript, (re'skript) n. [L. rescriptuni, from re, again, 
back, and tcribere, to wiito.] Among the Roniam, the 
answer of an emperor when consulted by particular 

S ersons on some difficult question ; hence, an edict or 
ecree ; — a decretal epistle of the Pope on a question 
of ecoiesiaatical discipline. 

Beseription, (re-skrip'slmn) n. fL. rescriptio.] A 
writing back : the auswerin^of a letter. 

Beseriptive, (re-skrip'tiv) a. Pertaining to a rescript or 
to reaoription ; determining or settling questions of 
appeal having power to decide and decree. 
Besoriptively, (rS-skrip'tiv-le) adv. By rescript, edict, 
or decree. 

Beteuable, tres'ku-a-bl) a. Capable of being rescued. 
Beuue, (res’ku) v. t. [Norm. F. rescoue, pp. of iracouiTe, 
It. riacuotere, from re and scuotere, L. quatere, to 
■hake.] To take or get back ;~to liberate by forcible 
or illegal means ; — to free or deliver from any confine- 
ment, violence, danger, or evil : — imp. & pp. rescued ; 


Ppr. resoumg. 

Besoue, (resTcu) n. Act of rescuing ; deliverance from 
restraint, violence, or danger; — in laiv, the forcible 
retaking of a legal distress from the distrainor; the 
fbmible liberation of a prisoner from the custody of the 
bailiff, police, or other officer ; — also written reacoua. 

Besearen, (re-sgreh') n, [P. rechei'che. ] Ijaborious and 
patient search, as for truth ; — diligent inquiry or 
examination in seeking facts or principles; inquiry; 
scrutiny. 

Beseech, (r6-s§rcli') v. t. To search or examine with 
continued care ; to seek diligently ; — to search again ; 
to examine anew ; — imp. & pp. researched ; ppr. 
researching, [reseated ; ppr. reseatmg. 

Beseat, (I’S-seP) v. t. To seat or set again : — imp. <t pp. 

Besaction, (rO-sok'shun) n, [L. reaeetio.] The act of 
cutting or paring off. 

BMeiie, (r6-s(5*') v. t. To seise again or a second time ; 
—to take possessiou of, as lands and tenoraeiits which 
have been disseized : — imp. & pp. reseized ; ppr. 
reseizing. fseizing again. 

Mseiiure, (rB-s6z'ur) n. A second seizure; act of 

Besell, (re-ael') v. t. To sell again ; to sell what has been 
bought or sold : — imp. ft. pp. resold ; ppr. reselling. 

Besemblaaoe, (re - zem ' blaus ) n, [F. reaaemblance.] 
State of resembling or being like ; likeness ; simi- 
larity something resembling ; similitude ; represen- 
tation ; image ; counterpart ; likeness. 

BesemUSi (ril-sem'bl) v, t, (F. rteambler, from re and 
umhUr, to seem, L. nmikert, to imitate.] To be like 
to— said of one thing as compared with another ; to be 
alike or similar te ~isid of two or more objeets wil^ 


alike or etmilar te— eaid of 


r more objeets with 


respeoi to one another ;-4o liken ; to compare 4mp. 
& pp. resembled ; ppr. reeembliiig. 

Besttat, (re-zentO v. t. [L. re, again, and eentire, to 
feel] To take ill ; to consider as an injury or affront ; 
to Im in some degree provoked at: — imp. dc pp. 
resented ; ppr. resenting. 

Besenter, (rB-zent'sr) n. One who resents. 

Besentful, (re-zentT661) a. Inclined to resent; easily 
provoked ; irritable ; captious. 

i^sentingly, (rC-zent'ing-le) adv. With a sense of in- 
jury or affront ; — with deep or continued anger. 

Besentment, (re-zent'ment) n. Act of resenting ; deep 
sense of injury or affront ; anger ; — continued auger ; — 
displeasure: indignation; irritation. 

Beservation, (rez-cr-va'shun) n. [L reaervatio.] Act 
of reserving or keeping back ; reseiwe ; concealment in 
the mind ; — something kept back or not given up ; 
something withheld or not iisclosod ; cust^y ; — state 
of being treasured up, kept in store, or kept ready 
for use ; — a proviso. (ing. 

Beservative, (re-zerv'a-tiv) a. Keeping back ; reserv- 

Eeservatory, (re-zerv'a-tor-e) n. A place in which 
things are reserved* or kept. 

Beserve, (r6-zerv') v. t. [L. retervare, from re, again, 
and servare, to keep.] To keep in store for future or 
other use ; to withhold from present use for another 
purpose : — to keep ; to retain ; to withhold ; — to biy 
up .and keep for a future time : — imp. &, pp. reserved ; 
ppr. reserving. 

Beserve, (rC‘-zerv')-n. Act of reserving or keeping back ; 
— that which is reserved ; — a store, stock, force, troops, 
&c. , kept at hand in case of need ; — something in the 
mind withheld firom disclosure; secret purpose or 
idea ; exception ; — special exemption ; exception in 
favour of ; — restraint in personal behaviour ; back- 
wardness ; caution in words and actions ; modesty; dif- 
fidence ; sullenness ; reservednoss ; coldness ; shyness. 

Beserved, (re-zervd') a. Restrained from freedom in 
words or actions ; not free or frank ; cautious ; back- 
ward ; cold ; shy. 

Beservcdly, (r6-zerv'ed-lo) adv. With reserve; cau- 
tiously ; coldly ; - scrupulously. 

Beservedness, (ro-zerv'ed-nes) n. The state of being 
reserved ; want of frankness, openness, or freedom ; 
closeness. 

Beservoir, (rez-er-vwori) n. A place where any thing 
is kept in store; especially, a place where water is col- 
lected and kept for use ; a basin ; cistern ; miU- 
I)ond, &c. 

Beset, (re-set') v. t. To set over again, as a page of 
printed matter to furnish with a now sotting, bor- 
der, or adornment ;— to receive, as stolon goods, know- 
ing them to be stolon [Scot.] :—imp. &, pp. reset ; ppr, 
resetting. 

Besetter, (re-set'er) n. In Scota' lain, one who receives 
or conceals, as stolen goods or a crimittal. 

Besettle, (re-set'l) v. t. To settle again ;— to instal again 
as a nunistcr of the gospel ; — v. i. To settle in the 
gospel ministry a second time ; to be installed again : 
— imp. & pp. resettled ; ppr. resettling. 

Besettlement, ( rB-seVl-ment ) n. Act of settling or 
com})osing again ; — state of settling or subsiding again ; 
— a second settlement in the gospel ministry. 

Beshape, (rC-shap') v.i. To shape or form anew. 

Beship, (re-ship') v. t. To ship again ; to put on board 
a vessel for transmission to another port, as goods 
which have been imported. 

Beidiipment, (re-ship'raent) n. The act of reshipping ; 
the shipping for exportation what has been imported ; 
that wluch is reshipped. 

Beside, (r6-zid') v. t. [L. reaidire, from re, again, back, 
and udtre, to sit.] To dwell peimanently or for a 
length of time ; to have one’s dwelling or home ;— to 
have a seat or fixed position ; to lie or be, as an aiti^- 
bute or element to sink ; to fall to the bottom : .Itio 
•uMde; settle ^99* xmUwI; ppr. residia|. 
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Besidenoe, (m'a^ens) n. Aet of residi&f , abiding, or 
dwelling in a place for some continuance of time ; — 
the place where one residee ; dwelling ; abode ; habi- 
tation. 

Beddent, (res'e-dent) a. Dwelling or haring an abode 
in a place for a time; fixed ; residing. 

Beaident, (rea'e-dent) n. One who resides or dwells in 
a place for some time a public minister who resides 
at a foreign court. 

Besidenter, (rea-e-dent'cr) n. A resident. 
Besidentiary, (reu-o-den'sbe-ar-e) n. One who is resi- 
dent an ecclesiastic who keeps a certain residence. 
Besider, (rS-zid^er) n. One who resides in a particular 
place. ’ [taken. 

Besidual, ( rS-zid'u-al ) a. Remaining after a part is 
Besiduary, (re-zid^fi-ar-e) a. Tertaining to the residue 
or part remaining. Jteitiduary legatee, the person to 
whom the residue of personal estate is bequeathed 
after deducting debts and legacies. 

Besidue, (rez'e-du) n. (L. reniduus, that is left behind, 
remaining.! That which rernsuns after a part is tiikon; 
— ^balance or reTnaii\der of a debt or account; rest; 
remainder; remnant; balance; residuum. 

Bosiduum, ( nl-zidu-um ) oi. [L,] That which is loft 
after any process of sejiaration or purifiaition ; residiit'; 
— in law, the part of the estate of a testator which 
remains after payment of debts and legacies the 
remainder of a banknipt or trust estate after payment 
of preferable debts and claims. 

Beugn, (rS-zin') v. t. [L. rengunre, from re, again, 
hock, and xignare, to sign.] To give up ; to give back, 
as an office or commission ; to surrender in a formal 
manner, .'is an official position, charge, or trust ;--to 
withdraw, as a claim; — to give iip in confidence; to 
yield to, as to the jud^ent or guidance of others ; — 
to submit, as to Providence : — imp. & pp. resigned ; 
ppr. resigning. 

Besignation, (rez-ig-nS'shun) n. Act of giving up, as 
a claim, possession, office, place, or the like ; surren- 
der; abdication; — submission; quiet miquiescence ; 
especially, submission to the will of Clod; Christian 
patience and endurance ; meekness ; humbleness of 
mind. [subdued; acquiescent; jmtient. 

Besigned, (re-zlnd') a. Submissive to the vrill of God ; 
Bes^ner, (re-ziti'er) n. One who resigns. 

Besile, (rS-zil') v. i. [L. resilire.] To start back ; — to 
recede or draw back from a puriwse, engagement, Ac. 
Beailienoe, (re-zire-eiis) n. Act of springing back or 
of rebounding ; — also written resiliency. 

Beiilient, (r6-zire-ent) a. [L. resiliens, ppr. of resilire, 
to leap back.] Leaping or spriughig back; rebounding. 
Besin, (rez'in) n. [L. resina, G. ritine, fi'om reein, to 
flow.] A solid, inflammable substance, brittle, trans- 
lucent, and yellow in colour, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol and in essential oils— it exudes from 
certain trees in combination with essential oil and 
with gum ; con.sists of carlwn, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and is extensively used in preparatioTts of varnish, 
soap, Ac., and also in medical compounds. 
Besiniferous, (rez-in-ifer-us) a. [L, resina, resin, and 
ferre, to bear.) Yielding resin. 

Besinous, (rez'in-us) a. Partaking of the qualities of 
resin or resembling it ; pertaining to or obtaine<l from 
rosin also resiny ; resinoid. [ous, 

Besinousness, (rez'in-us-nes) n. Quality of l>eing resin- 
Besist, (re-zist') v. t. [L. resistere, from re, again, and 
listere, to stand. ) To stand against ; — to withstand ; 
— to strive against; to oppose ; to endeavour to defeat 
or frustrate to bafile ; to disappoint ; — to counteract 
as a force by inertia or reaction : — imp. A pp. resUted; 
ppr. resistmg. 

B«id«taaoe, (rS-zist'ans) n. Act of resisting quality 
of not yielding to force or external impression ; oppo- 
sition; rebuff; hinderanoe; check. 

Besiffauitt (rd-sist'ant) n. One irho or that whidh 

rasists. 


Baaigter, (rS-zist'Qr) n. One who opposes or with- 
stands. 

BeaistibiUty* (r&-zist-d-bire-to) n. Quality of resisting ; 
power of imtance .'—quality of being n^stible •also 
resiatiblmtSM. [of resitting. 

Beaiatibla, (r^-zist'e-bl) a. Capable of being resisted or 

BesisUee, (re-zist'iv) a. Having power to i^st. 

Reaistleaa, (re-zist'les) a. Incaiuible of being resisted ; 
irresistible. 

EesisUessness, (ro-zistles-nes) ii. The state or condi- 
tion of being resistless; irresisti bioness. 

Eesoluble, (roz'6-lu-bl) a. |L. moitt6ifi*,] Admitting 
of being resolved or melted. 

Besolute, (ruz'o-lut) a. [P. resolu. It. resoluto.] Hav- 
itjg a decided purpose ; constant in pursuing a pur- 
pose ; determined ; firm ; decided ; steatiy ; bold ; 
steadfast ; unshaken. 

Besolutely, (rez'6-lut-le) adv. In a resolute manner ; 
with fixed purpose ; firmly ; steadily ; boldly. 

Resoluteness, {rez‘'d-lut-ne8) n. Tlue statu or quality 
of iH'iug resoluto ; fixed purpose; firm determination ; 
unshaktsn firmness. 

Resolution, (ruz-d-Iu'shuri ) ii. [L. resolufio.] Act of 
Toaolviug ; — act of separating a compound into its 
olomonts or parts analysis ; act or jjrocesB of clear- 
ing difficulties in mental or moral subjects; elucida- 
tion of a doubtful or obsc\»re question : — process of 
separating the t:oTni)onent ]>arts of l.)odies uy decay 
or death ; dissolution ;— in medicine, the dispersing of 
a tumour, inflam niatio/i, fever, Ac., without coming 
to full activity fixed determination ; settled thought 
or purpose firmness : steadiness; constancy; wx- 
sistance in good or evil; — that which is resolved or 
determined ; the decision of a court or the vote of 
an assembly; perseverance; steadfastness; fortitude; 
boldness ; purpose ; resolve. 

Resolutioner, ( roz-ol-u'shun-^r ) n. One who joins in 
the declaration of others. [resolution. 

Resolutionist, (roz-ol-fi'shun-ist) n. One who makes a 

Resolvable, (re-zolv'a-bl) a. Capable of being resolved. 

Resolve, (re-zolv ) v. t. [L. resolvere, from re, again, 
and solvere, to loosen, dissolve,] To separate the com- 
])onent pai^ of ; — to solve and reduce to a different 
forai ;~to reduce to simple or intelligible notions ; tt) 
make clear or certain ; to free from doubt;— to cause 
to X)ercoive or understand ;— to form or constitute by 
resolution, vote, or determination ; — in mathematics, 
to solve, as a problem; to find the answer to ortho 
result of; — ^in medicine, to disperse or scatter; — to 
relax r. i. To be separated into its component parts 
or distinct priiuuples; — to melt ; to dissolve ; — to form 
a resolution or purpose; to determine unanimously 
or by vote A resolved; ppr. resolving. 

Resolve, (re-zolv') n. Act of resolving or making clear; 
—fixed purpose ; settled detennination ; resolution ; — 
decisive conclusion ; also, legal or official determina- 
tion ; legislative act or declaration, [firmness. 

Resolvedness, (re-zolv'ed-nes) n. Fixedness of purpose ; 

Resolvent, (re-zolv'ent) n. That which has the jrawer 
of resolving or causing solution ; — in medicine, that 
which has power to dis})erse inflammation and prevent 
the suppuration of tumours ; a discutient. 

Resolver, (rg-zolv'er) n. One who resolves or forms a 
firm purpose ;— one who clears up or settles, as cases of 
conscience that which separates, dissolves, or dis- 
perses parts or ingredients. 

Resonance, (rez'd-nans) n. State of being resonant ; a 
resounding ; reverberated sound. 

Resonant, (rez'O-nont) a. [L. resonans, ppi'. of resonare, 
to resound.] Able to return sound; resounding; 
echoing back. 

Resorbent, (re-sorVent) a. [L. reeorbene, Jfipom re, 
^ain, and sorbere, to suck or drink in.] Swallow- 
ing up. 

Besorj^on, (rfi-soxp'shun) n. The act of drinking in 
ot fwulowlng up again. 
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IRtiort, (re-zort') v. i. [F. i'Oiortir, to go or come out 
again.] To go; to repair; to betake one’s self;— to 
nave recourse ; — to fall back to^ as an inheritance : — 
imp. iipp. resorted; ppr. resorting. 

Besort, (re-zortO n. Act of going to or making applica- 
tion ; — assembly ; meeting ; — concourse ; frequent 
meeting ; — piace frequented ; place to which one fre- 
quently betakes himself: haunt. 

Besorter, (re-zort^§r) n. One who resorts or frequents. 
Besound, (r5-zound') v.t. [L. re, again, back, and 
$<niare, to sound.] To sound again or repeatedly; to 
send sound ; to echo ; — to praise or celebrate with 
the voloe or the sound of instruments ; to spread the 
&me of; — v. i. To sound loudly; — to make a loud din ; 
to clatter : to ring ;— to be loudly sjwken of ; — to echo 
or reverberate : — twtp. & pp. resounded ; ppr. re- i 
Munding. I 

Besound, (rS-zound^ n. Echo ; return of sound. 
Besouroe, (rC-sors') n. jP. rtnmurce, from reaeourdre, 
to spring up.] That from which any thing springs 
forth ; hence, that to which one resorts or on which 
one depends for supply or support Pecuniary 

means ; frinds ; available means or capabilitiH of any 
kind ; expedient ; contrivance ; device. 

Besoureeless, (re-sorsles) a. Destitute of resources. 
Besow, (re -86') v.t. To sow again: — imp. pp. 
resowed, resown ; ppr. resowing. 

Bespeot, (re-spekt') v. t. [L. reapectare, intensive form 
of reapicere, reapectum, to look back.] To look back 
upon ; to notice with special attention ; hence, to 
esteem ; to reckon worthy to have reference to ; to 
relate to ; hence, to affect ; to concern ; — to look to- 
ward ; to front or face : — imp. & pp. respected ; ppr. 
respeoting. 

Bespeot, (rG-spekt') n. Act of respecting or noticing ; 
consideration ; attention; — act of holding in estima- 
tion ; regard i honour ; — respectful maimer of treat- 
ing others ; proper deference ; — good will ; favour ; — 
high character; rank; — motive; secret inducement; 
—relation ; reference. 

Bespeotability, ( re-spekt-a-bil'e-te ) n. The state or 
quality of being respectable ; the state or quality which 
deserves or commands respect. 

Bespeotable, ( r6 - spekt ' a - bl ) a. Worthy of respect ; 
fitted to awaken esteem ; deserving reg;xrd ; — moderate 
in degree, excellence, number, &c.; fair; ordinary: 
commonplace; docent, &c. 

Bespeotably, (re-spekt'a-blo) adv. In a respectable man- 
ner : in a manner to merit respect ; decently ; fairly. 
Bespeoter, (rG-spekt'^r) n. One who respects. 

Bespeotfol, (re-spekt'foOl) a. Marked or characterizetl 
by respect ; deferential ; civil ; dutiftil ; reverential 
Bespeotfblly, Cre-spekt'fodl-lo ) adv. In a respectful 
manner; in a manner comporting with duo estiiiiatioi!. 
Bespectfulness, ( rS-spekt'f061-nes ) n. The quality of 
being respectful. 

Bespeoting, (re-spekt'ing) ppr., but commonly use<l as 
a prtpoaitioi/i. Having regard or relation to ; regard- 
ing; concerning. 

l^speotive, ^ ro-spokt'iv ) a. [F. reapectif, Ij. reapec- 
txv%ta.] Noticing with attention ; hence, careful ; wary; 
considerate ; — looking toward ; having reference to ; 
relative, not absolute ; — relating to jiurticular persons 
or things, each to each ; particular ; own. 

Bespeotivriy, (re-spekt'iv-le) adv. As relating to each ; 
particularly; as each belongs to each relatively; not 
absolutely ;— partially. 

Beapell, (re-spel') v. t. To spell again : — imp, & pp. 
reapelled or respelt; respelling. 


ftespirability^ (re-spiWa-bil et»e) n. The quality of being 
l^pitabie ; fitness for rotation ; — lUso written re- 
»pirabUneaa. [fit for respiration. 

Mpii«blfl!,(t»«pir'a>U)<>> Capditla of being breathed ; 


Bespiration, (res-pir-fi'shun) n. [L. reapiratio,] The 
act of breathing or drawing breath the act of inhal- 
ing air into the lungs, and expelling or eThalin g it in 
return ; — in phyaica, the absorption m oxygen from the 
air inhaled into the lungs, and the emission of car- 
bonic acid in animals;— in plants, the inhalation of 
carbonic acid and the emission of oxygen, 

Bespirator, (Tes'pe-r&t>§r) n. An instrument covering 
the mouth through which persons of weak lungs can 
breathe without injury. 

Bespirat^, (re-splr'a-tor-e) a. Serving for respiration; 
pertaining to respiration. 

Bespire, (re-spir') v. i. [L. reapirare, from I'e, again, 
and apirare, to breathe.] To take breath again ; hence, 
to take rest or refreshment to breathe ; to inhale 
air with the lungs ; — v. t. To breathe in and out ; to 
inspire and expire, as air ; to breathe : — imp. ^ pp. 
respired; ppr. respiring. , 

l^spite, (res'’pit) n. [F. repit, from L. reapectus, look- 
ing back.] A postponement or delay; — temporary 
intennission ; pause ; interval; — suspension of the 
execution of a capital sentence ; reprieve forbear- 
ance ; prolongation of time for the payment of a debt, 
Ac. ; — suspension of toil or labour ; moment of repose. 
Kespite, (res'pit) v. t. To give or grant a respite to ; to 
reprieve to relieve by a pause or interval of rest : — 
imp. & pp. respited ; ppr. respiting. 

Besplendenoe, (re-splen'dens) n. State of being resplen- 
dent; vivid brightness; splendour; brilliancy also 
reaplendcYLcy. 

B-esplendent, (re-splen'dent) a. [L. reaplmdena, from 
re, again, back, and splrndcre, to shine.] Shining with 
brilliant lustre ; very bright. [brightness. 

Eesplendently, ( vG-splen'dent-le ) adv. With great 
Besplit, (re-splitO v. t. To split again ;— v. i. To spUt, 
open, or crack again. 

Eespond, (r6 -spend') v. i. [L. reapondere, from re, again, 
back, and to promise.] To answer; to reply; 

— to correspond ; to suit ; — to render satisfaction ; to 
make payment [Amer.J :—imp. & pp. responded ; ppr. 
responding. [respond; answering. 

Eespondent, (rG-spond'ont) a. DiBix)sed or expected to 
Eespondent, (re-spond'ent) n. One who answers in cer- 
tain suits or proceedings ; the defendant ; — one who 
maintains a thesis in reply, and ausweraj objections 
or argiiments. 

Eesponse, (re-apons') n. Act of responding ; — an answer 
or reply ; — the answer of the peo])le to the priest in 
the litany and other parts of the Episcopalian ser- 
vice ;— a reply to an objection in formal disputation; 
— in the Bomish chxirch, an anthem after morning 
lessons, <bc. 

Eesponsibility, (rP-spons-e-bil'e-te) n. State of being 
responsible, accountable, or answerable ; — that for 
which any one is responsible or accountable ; — ability 
to answer in payment, as obligations or debts, &c. 
Eesponsible, ( rG-spons'e-bl > a. Liable to . respond; 
likely to be called upon to answer ; — able to respond ; 
accountable; answerable; amenable. [manner. 

Eesponsibly, ( rG-spons'e-ble ) adv. In a responsible 
Eesponsive, (re-spons'iv) a. Able, ready, or inclined to 
respond suited to something else ; coriespondent. 
Eesponsory, (rG-spons'or-e) a. Containing or making 
answer. 

Eest, (rest) n. [A-S. reat, Icel. roat, Go. AGer. raata.] 
A state of quiet or repose ; a cessation from motion 
or labour freedom from every thing wliich wearies 
or disturbs ; that on which any thing rests or leans 
for support ; — a place where one may rest ; — a pause ; 
an interval during which voice or sound is inter- 
mitted ; — the mark of such intermissiou : slumber ; 
quiet; stillness ; tranquillity ; peacefuinees ; peMe, 
Eest, (rest) v. i. To cease l^m action or motion of 
any kind ; — ^to be free from whatever wearies ordis- 
turl>8 ; — to lie ; to repose ; to recline to atandlon ; 
to be supported by to sleep ; to slumber to j|eep 
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the final sleep; to die; —to be satisfied with; to 
aoquiesoe ; to tenain with or depend on for dedsion, 
4fcc. ^—to be left over ;“to lean ; to trust ; to rely : — 
V, t. To lay or place at rest; to quiet ;-^to place, as on 
a auj^rt i'lH/). App. rested; ppr. resting. 

Best, (rest) n. [L, restart, to stay b^k, to remain, from 
re, a^in, back, and stare, to stand, stay.] Tliat which 
is left or which remains after tiie separation of a |)art; 
— those not included in a proposition or description ; 
—in banking, the balance of profits after paying divi- 
dends, kept as a i-eserved f\iud against future Iosb; 
remainder; overplus; residue. 

Bestaurant, (res-to-rang') n. (F.] A house or room for 
the sale of refreshments of all kinds. 

Beataurateur, (res-tor'a-toor) n. [F.] The keener of a 
restaurant or refreshment-room; a confectioner; a 
purveyor for public dinner*, soirees, <fec. 

Ilestful, (rcstTOdl) a. Quiet ; composed ; being at rest. 
B||NKtfully, (rest'fool-le) adr. In a state of rest ; com- 
pc^ly. 

Bestifonn, (res'te-form) a. [L. reslis, a rope, and forma, 
form.] Formed like a l ope ; luuile up of strands. 
Bestinotion, (i‘@-stingk'shun) n. Act of quenching or 
extinguishing. 

Besting-plaoe, (rest'ing-pluh) «. A place for rest; station 
for htdtlng or stopping, as on a journey ; — in urc/iitec- 
ture, a half or quarter iMoe iu a stairciise. 
Bestipulation, (re-stip-u-la'sliuu) n. A second or fresli 
stipulation. 

Bestitution, ( res-te-tu'shun ) n. [T;. restitutio.] TJie 
not of restoring: especialti/, the act of restoring any 
thing to its rightful owner, or of giving an equivalent 
for any loss, damage, or injury ; — that which is offered 
in return for what Inia been lost, injured, or destroyed; 
indemnification ; reparation ; coin]>onsatioit ; amends. 
Bestive, (res'tiv) «. [F. rehf, It. rentieo, from L. res- 

tare, to stay back, rosi.st,] Inclined to stand still; 
unwilling to go, or only running biwk ; stubborn; — 
impatient; uneasy. 

Beitively, (res'tiv-le) adr. In a restive manner; stnlv 
bornly; obstinately. frestive. 

Bestiveness, (res'tiv-ncs) n. Quality or statu of being 
Bestless, (rest'les) a. Never resting ; continually mov- 
ing ; — passed iu nnquietnes.s ; — not affording rest ; 
hard;— not satisfied to be at rest or iu peace; — ilis- 1 
contented with one’s lot, residence, or the like ; 
unsettled ; disquieted ; sleepless ; anxious ; roving ; 
wandering. [unquietly. 

Bestlessly, (rest'les-le) adv. In a restless manner; 
Bestlessness, (restTes-nes) n. The quality or state of 
being restless ; uneasiness ; agitation of b<xly or mind. 
]EUstoration, (res-to-T.Vshuu) n. fh. restauratio.) Act 
of restoring or bringing back to a former place, station, 
or condition; — revival; recovery, as of health or 
^[urits ; — re-establishment, as of peace, concord, &c. ; 
—renewal from a fallen or vjciou.s state ; — especially, 
the le-establishment of monarchy by the return of 
Charles II, in 1660; — in theologi/, final redemption of 
all created things from sin and its curse ; univeiijal 
salvation. 

Bestorative, (rS-stor'at-iv) a. Having jwwer to renew 
strength, vigour, and the like. 

Bestoratire, (re-stoFat-iv) n. A medicine efficacious in 
I'Mtoring strength and vigour. 

Bestore, (re-stor') v. t. fL. restanrare.] To give back ; 
to return, as property to the owner to replace ; to 
put a thing or person into its former or right place; — 
to bring l^k : to recover to recover from ixiin or 
decay ; to rebuild ; to repair ; — to recover from evil ; 
to renew ; to regenerate to recover from disease ; to 
heal ; to cure ; — to bring back to life ; to resuscitate ; 
—to re-establish, as intercourse or friendslxip ; — to 
make restitution of or satisfaction for ; to give in 
place of to recover from error or corruption, as the 
text of a book; to render or insert, as the true sense 
pr words;— in the fine arts, to retouob, levamish, as ap 

old statue, painting, d;c. imp. 4ipp. restoared; ppr. 
rettoring* [mtores. 

Bestorer, (r«-stor'Cr) n. One who or that which 
Bestrain, (re*stran0 f. t. [F. resUtindre, h. re, again, 
back, and stringere, to draw, or press together.] To 
hold from acting, prooeetling, or advancing ; to check ; 
to hinder ; — to repress ; to subdue to limit ; to oon- 
fine ; — to abridge ; to hinder from free enjoyment ; 

— to withhold; to forbear; — imp. & pp. restniiiied; 
ppr. reatraining. fstrained. 

Beatrainable, ( re-sir An'a-bl ) a. Capable of being re- 
Restrainedly, (re-stran^cd-le) adr. With restraint; with 
limitation. [restrains. 

Bestrainer, (re-strAn'Qr) n. One who or that which 
Restraint, (re-strant') n. Act of restraining abridg- 
ment of liberty ; limitation ; restriction ; prohibition ; 

— that which restrains; — obstacle or infiuenoe, phyid- 
cal, mental, moral, or social. 

Restrict, (ro-strikt') r. t, [L, restringere, restrictum,] 

To restrain within bounds ; to limit ; to confine ; cir- 
cu inscribe ; — imp. & pp. restricted; ppr. restricting. 
Restriction, ( re-Htrik'shun ) n. Act of restricting or 
state of btung restricted ; confinement within bounds; 

— tliat wljjch restricts ; a restraint. 

Restrictive, (re-stvikt’iv) a. liav^ig the power or ten- 
dency to restrict; expressing limitation; — imposing 
restraint: — also reatrictiouarp. [manner. 

Restrictively, ( re-strikt'iv le ) adv. In a restrictive 
Resubjection, (re-snb-jek'shun) n. A second subjec- 
tion. [mation. 

Resublimation, (rA-subdo-nuVsbun) n. A second subli- 
Reaublime, ( r5-sub-lim' ) r. t. To sublime again; to 
bring again into the shite of vapour by beat. 

Result, (rC-znlt') v. i. (T>. reaultare, to spring or leap 
back, intensive form of resitirc.] To come out or have 
an issue to proceed or spring, as a conseipieuco, from 
facts, arguments, pToinisos, combination of oiroum- 
staiiees, consultation, thought, or endeavour ; — to 
issue or terminate in: — imp. Si pp. reiulted; ppr. 
resulting. 

Result, (re-zult') n. The conclusion or end to which 
any course or condition of tilings loads, or wluoh is 
obtained by any process or operation ; effect ; conse- 
quence ; conclusion ; inference ; issue ; event. 

Resultant, (re-zult'ant) ii. A force which is the joint 
effect of two or more forces. [combination. 

Resultant, (rC-zult'ant) a. Resulting or issuing from a 
Resumable, (re-zum'a-bl) a. Capable of being resumed. 
Resume, (re-zfi'ma) «. IF. from rSsumer.] A summing 
up ; an abridgment or brief recapitulation. 

Resume, (r6-zum') r. t. [L. resumere, from re, again, 
back, and suhirre, to take.] To take back ; — to enter 
u}K>n or take up again to begin again, as sometliing 
wliich has been interrupted imp. & pp. resumed; 
ppr. resuming. [to recall ; to recover. 

Resummon, (rC-sqm'un) v. t. To summon or call again; 
Resumption, (re-zuni'shun) n. Act of resuming, taking 
back, or taking again. 

Besupinate, (re-su'pin-at) a. [L. resupinus, lying on 
the W;k.] Turned upside down inverted in posi- 
tion by a twisting of the stock. [again. 

Resurgent, (re-sur'jent) a. [L. resurgere.] Rising 
Resurrection, (rez-ur-rek'shun) n. [P. from L. mwr- 
get'e, resurreetuni, to rise again.] A rising again 
especially, the rising again from the dead at the general 
judgment ; resumption of life the future state. 
ResurreotioniBt, (rez-ur-rek'shun -ist) n. One who dis- 
inters and steals bodies from the grave for dlisection. 
Besurvey, (rB-sur-vft') v. t. To survey anew; to review : 

— imp. & pp. resurveyed ; ppr. resurveying. 

Resuscitate, ( re-sus'e-tat) v. t. [L. resnscitare, from IJ", 
re, again, and suscitfi7'e, to raise, rouse.] To revivifV ; 
to revive ; especially, to recover from apparent death ; 
—to stir up ; to rekindle, as quarrel or angei* v. i. 

To come to life again imp. 4 e pp. resusoiti^d ; ppr. 
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to resume, as a gilt; — to wHlidravi?, as a statement, ‘ 
opinion, or concession : to unsay: to recant ; to abjure; 

i. To take back what has bmn said ; revoke ; un- 
say;— imp. & vp. retracted; ppr. retracting. 
Iketraotate, (re*trak'tat) v. t. To recant ; to disavow ; 
to abjure. 

Betractation, (rS-trak-t&'shun) n. Kecalling of a state- 
ment, opinion, or concession ; disavowal ; recantation. 
BetraotUe, (rfi-trakt'il) a. Capable of being drawn back. 
Betraction, (re-trak'shun) n. Act of drawing btiek; — 
act of withdrawing something advanced or done ; 
recantation; disavowal; — act of withdrawing, as a 
claim in Biirgery^ a drawing up or shortening of a 
part. (retractile. 

Betraotive, (re-trakt'iv) a. Able or ready In retract; 
Betractor, (r6-trak'tur) «. [Tj.] .\ muscle which draws 
back or retracts the part on which it acts ; — a surgical 
instrument employed in amputation. 
Betransformation, (re-traus-form-.Vshun) n. A second 
or repeate<l transformation ; cltauge back again, as to 
a former state. 

Betread, (r6-tred') r. t. To tread again ; to walk over, 
as the same spots or sccne-s. 

Betreat, (rS-tret') n. [F. relt'ai(>\ from retmire, to 
withdraw. J Act of retiring or withdrawing one’s self ; 
— the place to which any one retires ; place of seclimion 
or privacy: — place of safety or security ; — the retiring 
of an army or body of men from tlie face of an enemy; 
the withdrawing of a ship or fleet from an enemy; 
retirement; solitude; asylum; shelter: refuge. 
Betreat, (re-tretO v.i. To move back from any position 
or place; to withdraw ; — to take shelter ; t(* lietake 
one’s self to a place of security; — to retire from an 
enemy or from any advanced position '—imp. & pp. 
retreated ; ppr. repeating. 

Betree, (re-treO n. Among stationers, paper manufac- 
tured slightly imperfect. 

Betrenoh, (rQ-tren«h') r. t. fF. relrmicher, from rr, 
again, and trancher, to cut. J To cut off; to pare away; 
— to lessen; to abridge; to curtail ; — L To live at less 
expense: — imp. (i pp. retrenched; p/n\ retrenching. 
Beteonchment, (rG-trensh'mont) n. Act of lopping off 
what is superfluous ; — JUJt of lessening or abridging; 
—diminution or curt-ailment of expenditure ; saving; 
—in fortification, a work constructed within another 
to prolong the defence of the latter. 

Betribute, { re-trib'ut ) v. f, fL. rHrihucre.] To pay 
back ; to make compensation or reward in return. 
Betribution, ( ret-re-bu'shun ) n. Act of retributing; 
return ; repayment; — compensation ; reward ; — return 
suitable to the morita or deserts of, as an action ; — 
specifically, reward and punishment as distributed at 
the general judgment. 

Betributive, (re-trib'u-tiv) a. Tending to rotributo ; — 
punitive ; rewarding for good deeds and punishing for 
evil ; repaying or requiting according to desert : —also 
tetvibutory. [trioved. 

Betrievable, (re-trev'a-bl) a. Capable of being re- 
Betriaval, (re-trCv'al) n. Tlio act of retrieving. 

Betrieve, (re.-trev') v. t. [P. rctroin-cr, to find again,] 
To gain back ; to reclaim ; t») restore from loss or in- 
jury : — to remedy the evil consequences of ’.—imp. ds 
pp. retrieved ; ppr. retrieving. [retrieval, 

l^trievement, ( re-trev'raent ) n. Act of retrieving; 
Betriever, (re-trev'gr) n. One who retrieves ; — a dog 
trained to fiud and bring in birds that are shot. 
Betroaot, (rS-tr5-akt') v. i. [L. retro, back, and Eng. 
act] To act backward, in return, or in op)>o8ition. 
Bebxiaotive, (re-tro-ak'tiv) a. Fitted or designed to 
retroact ; affecting what is past ; retroajjective. 
Betrooede, (rS'trft-sed) v. t. To code or grant back 
V. I [L. retro, back, and eedere, to go.] To go back ; 
to retreat ; to give place :—imp. ft pp. retroceded ; 
j>pr. retroceding. 

Betrooeeaion, (rS-tro-seeh^m) n. Act of retroceding; 
•Hrtate of xetrooeded or granted back. 


w 

Betroflex, (re'tro-fleks) a. [L. retrcfiUixui, pp, of retro* 
Ae€tei% to bend back.] Suddenly bent bii^ward. 
BetrogradatEon, (rfi-trS-gra-da'shun) n. Act moving 
backward ; — the apparent motion of the planets con- 
trary to the order of the signs, that is, nom east to 
west ;— ft going backward ; deolme in excellence. 
Betrograde, (rS'tr6-grad) o. Tending to a backward or » 
contrary direction ;— declining from a better to a worse ^ 
state apimrently moving backward, as a planet. ^ 
Betrograde, ( re'tro-grad ) v.i. [h. rrtroffradi, from 
retro, back, and grudi, to step, go.] To go or move 
Ixickwanl : — imp. ft pp. retrograded; ppr. retro- 
grading. 

Betrogresaion, (r6-tr5-gresh'un ) n. [L. retrogrfMue, 
from retrogradi.] Tho act of going backward ; ixitro- 
grjuiation. [backward. 

Betrogressive, (re-tro-gres'iv ) a. Going or moving 
Betrorse. (rC-trorsO a. [L. rrtrorsus.] Turned back- 
Avards; botjt in a backward direction. 

Betrorsely, (iv-troi-s'lo) (tdr. In a backward direction. 
Betrospeot, (rC'tro-spokt) v. i. [L. re fro, back, and spre- 
terr, uiH’ctum, to look.] 'J'o look back ; to affect what 
is i>a8t. 

Betrospect, (ro'tro*8j)ekt,) n. View or contemplation of 
somotldug past ; review ; survey ; ro-oxamiuation. 
Betrospection, (rC-tro-sj)ek'shuii) n. Act or faculty of 
ItKiking back on things jKist. 

Betrospeotive, (re-tixVsiAek'tiv) a. Tending or fitted to 
look back ; looking back ; — having reference to what 
is past. (retrospect. 

Betrospectivcly, (rc-trd spck'tiv-lo) adv. By way of 
Betroversion, (rC-trd-v<;r'.shuu) n. A turning or falling 
bjickward. (to turn.] To turn bock. 

Betrovert, (re'tro-vert) v. t. [L. ref ro, back, and vertere, 
Betting, (rct'ing) n. Tho act or process of prepatdng 
flax fur use by soaking, maceration, and kindred pro- 
i ccHHos ; a placu where the operation of rotting flax is 
carried on ; a rettery. 

Beturn, (rC-turn') r. i. ( F. retoumer, from re, buck, 
ami tourner, turn.] To go or come again to the 
H.ame placu or condition to come again, as a visitor ; 
—to appear or begin again afV.r a ))eriod or peri- 
cslical revolution; to r»dort ; to recriminate; — to 
answer; to reply; — v. t. To )>ring, carry, or send back; 
— to rei)ay ; — to requite or recowponao ; — to give baeik 
ill rejjly ; — to reimrt oflici.’iUy ; — to render back to a 
tribunal or to an ottico; — to transmit; to convey:— 
i!, pp. returned; ppr. returning. 

Botum, (re-turn') n. Act of coming buck to the same 
l)Iaco or condition act of returning or sending back 
to the same place or condition that which is returned, 
as a payment; a remittance; an answer; — a formal 
a<!connt or rcjMjrt; — tiio i>r<»flt on labour, on an invest- 
ment, and tho like restitution restoration ; — retri- 
bution ; requital^ relap.so ; — revolution; |)eriodical 
reiicwjd. 

Beturnable, (rG-tuni^a-b]) a. Capable of being returned 
or restoretl legally required to be returned, delivered, 
given, or rendered, 

Betum-ticket, ( re-turn'tik-et ) n. A ticket issued at 
n reduced rate for a journey to a place and back 
iiguin within a stated time. 

Betuse, (ro-tus') a. (L. retusus, pp. of retundere, to 
blunt.] Terminating in a round end, the centre of 
which is somewhat indented. 

Beunion, (rG-un'yun) n. A second union ; union formed 
anew after separation or discord; — an assembling or 
assembly of familiar friends. 

Beunite, (r5-fi-nit') v. t. To unite again ; to join after 
sepai’atlon or variance ; — v. i. To be united again ; to 
join and cohere again '.—imp, ft pp. reunited ; ppr, 
reuniting. 

Beuaitedly, (re-u-nit'ed-le) adv. In a reunited manner. 
Beveal, (rS-vgl') v. t [L. from re, Main, back, and 
velare, to veil, firom velum, a veil.] To make known 
•oznetbing unlbiown, undisMvered^ or o(mceaila(ir-*iMid 
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temeoially of vrbat ooald not bo known or disooverod 
nriwoiit divine or oupematorai inotruction ; disolose ; 
divulge ; unveil ; dieter ; impart : show : — iw.p. Si 
j>p. revealed; ppr. revealing. 

BevealablOf (r6-vera*bl) a. Capable of being reveale<i. 
Ikevealer, (rS-vel'^r) n. One who discloses or makes 
known; — one or that wluch brings to view or dis- 
covers. [closure. 

Bevealment, (rS-vSl'ment) n. Act of revealing : dis- 
BeveiUe, (ra-vel'ya) n, [P. Hveil, from w, again, and 
veilUr, to awake.] The beat of drnin about break of 
day to rouse soldierB. 

Bevel, (rev'el) v.i. [D. rnefen, to rave, Dan. raahen, 
to shout, L. rabire, to rage,] To fesiat in a riotous and 
lawless manner; to carouse; — imp. & pp. revelled; 
ppr. revelling. 

Bevel, (rev'el) n. A riotous feast ; a carousal. 
Iftevelation, ( rev-G-hl'shun ) n. Act of disclosing to 
othera what was before unknown; — expaciaKt/, tlie 
communication l)y (lod liimself of divine truth, direct 1 1 /, 
to prophets, ajwstles, ^c., and mediately through them 
to mankind ;~ any manifestation of God or of divine 
truth ; inspired prophecy, doctrine, typo, Ac. ; — the 
truth of Qo<l ; Christ in his person, character, teacli- 
ing, works, and death the Old and Now Testaments; 
—•the Apocaly))se or prophecies of St. John. 

Beveller, (rev'el-er) n. One w ho revels. 

Bevelling, (rev'el-ing) n. Feasting witli noisy merri- 
ment ; carouSi'iL [rabble; a mob. 

Bevel-rout, (rev'ol-rout) n. Tumultuous festivity;- a 
Kevelxy, (rev'el-re) n. Act of engaging in a revel; noisy 
festivity. 

Bevenge, (r6-venj') r. t. [F. re rancher, L. vindicare, to 
vindicate.] To inflict punishment in vindication of ; 
to exact satisfaction for ; — to inflict pain, loss, hurt, 
or other evil in return for wrong, injury, or injus- 
tice ; to avenge one’s self ; to take the law in one’s ow’n 
hand, and wreak one’s wrongs on the offender in a 
spiteful or maliguuut spirit : — imp. U pp. revenged ; 
jppr, revenging. 

Bevenge, (re-venj') n. Act of revenging spiteful or 
malicious infliction of pain, injury, in return for 
anoffeuce, injustice, A;c. ; passion tor vengeance. 
Bevengeful, ( re-vonj'fo6l ) a. Full of revenge ; wre.ak- 
iug revenge ; resentful ; spiteful ; malicious. 
Bevengefiilly, (ro-venj'fOoI-Ie) udv. IJy wtxy of revenge ; 
vindictively. [revengeful ; vindictiveness. 

Bevengefulncst, (re-venj'fo<Jl-nes) n. State of being 
Bevenger, (re-venj'gr) n. One who revenges. 

Bevenue, (rov'6-nu) ri. [F. from L. re, hack, and venire, 
to come.] That which returns or conies Imck from an 
investment ; income ; annual profits from lands, <fec. ; 
-^etpecially, the annual income of a shite derived 
i^om taxes, custom, and excise duties, <fec. , and appro- 
priated to the payment of national expenses ; — return ; 
reward. 

Bevenue-outter, ( rev'G-nu-kut'§r ) n. A government 
vessel of small tonnage, swift and well-manned, cruis- 
ing on the coasts to prevent smuggling. 
Bsvenue-offloer, (i‘ev'e-nu-ofis-gr) n. An officer or clerk 
in the customs or excise. 

Baverberate, (re-ver'ber-at) v. t. [L. re, again, back, 
and vei'bcrare, to lash, whij). ] To return or send back, 
IM sound; to echo;— to reflect, as liglit or lieat ;— to 
repel fi'om side to side ; — v. i. To resound ;— to be 
repelled, os rays of light ; to echo, as sound. 
,3Uverberati(m, (re-ver-b^r-a'shun) n. Act of reflecting 
light and beat, or re-echoing sound. 

Bsverberatory, (rC-YfFb^r-a-tor-e) n. A kind of fur- 
nace or oven in which a crucible or any substance is 
exposed to the action of intense heat without actual 
contact with the fire. 

Beverbermtoryi (r6-v{rT)8r-a-tor-e) c. Producing rever- 
beration ; returning or driving back. 

Bsvere, (r6-vSiO v, t. (L, rtvereri, from re, again, and 
tertn, to To regard Yritn fear mingled with 


respect and affection ; venerate ; adore ; reverence 
imp. & pp. rmred; pm\ reverisvg. 

Beverenoe, ( rev'^r-ens ) n. Veneration ; fear mingled 
with respect and esteem an act or token of resp^ ; 
— obeisance ; bow ; courtly ; — a person entitled to be 
revered;— a title applied to priests or ministers. 
Eeverence, (rev'igr-eus) v. t. To regard with reverence : 
—-imp, & pp. reverenced ; ppr. reverencing. 

Beverend, (rev'gr-end) a. [L. reverendus, from rev^eri.} 
Worthy of reverence ; entitled to respect mingled with 
fear and affection ;— a title of respect given to the 
clergy or ecclesiastics. 

Beverent. (rov'gr-ent) a. [h. reverens, ppr. of reverem.] 
Expressing reverence, veneration, or subniissiuii;— dis- 
posed to revere ; subtnissive ; humble. 

Beverential, (rev-ei-en'she-al) a. Proceeding from or 
exj>ressiiig reverence. 

BeverentiaJly, (rev-er-en'she-al-le) udv. In a revei'en- 
tial manner ; with re.spectful regard or veneration ; — 
solemnly ; with awe. 

Beverently, (rev'cr-ent-le) adv. In a reverent manner. 
Beverie, (rev'er-e) n. [F. r^rcrie, from r^ver, to dream.] 
A kind of waking dream ; loose musing ; unconscious 
meditation ; state in wliich the mind abandons itself 
without active control over the subjects or processes of 
tliouglit, to the suggestions of fancy and associations 
of imagination, memory, &c. ; — a romantic vision; 
vain dream ; chimera ; — absent or dreamy state of 
mind. [overthrowing. 

Bcvcrsal, (rO-vers'jil) n. [From ^riyrsf.] A change or 
Beverse, (re-vers') v. t. |L. re, again, back, and rer- 
iere, to turn.] To turn back ; — to turn end for end or 
upside down ; — to overthrow ; to subvert ; — to turn to 
the other or opjwsite side ; — to put each in the place 
of the otlier ; — in Uiv', to mtike void ; to \indo or annul 
for error : — imp. &. pp. reversed ; ppr. reversing. 
Beverse, (rG-vgrs') n. That which appears or is pre- 
sented whor» any thing is reverted or tunied back;— 
that which is directly opposite or contrary to something 
else; — complete change; especially, a change from 
better te worse ; misfortune ; — the back side, as of a 
medal or coin. |trnry or opjjOBite direction. 

Beverse, (rc-vers') a. Turned backward ; having acon- 
Beversed, (rC-verst') a. Turned side for side or end for 
end ; — in law, annulled ; repealed ; — in botany, having 
the upper lij) larger and moi’e expanded than the 
lower -.— in conc.holotjQ, having the turns of the spiral 
made to the left, or reverse of the common corkscrew. 
Beversely, (re-vgrs'le) adv. In a reverse manner ; on 
the otlicr hand. 

Beversible, (rc-vers'e-bl) «. Capable of being reversed. 
Beversion, (re-vei‘'8hun) ?i. [L. rcv’fj-.'fio.] The returning 
of an estate to the grantor or his heins after the grant 
is determined ; hence, the resiilue of an estate left iu 
the proprietor or owner thereof, to take effect in pos- 
session, after the determination of tlio particular grant 
or estate gi’anted ;~hence, a right to future possession 
or enjoyment ; succession ; — in annuities, a payment 
or benefit which does not begin till after a term of 
years, or after a contingent event, as the lapse of a life 
insured ; defen’ed annuity. 

Beversionary, (rc-v^r'shun-ar-e) a. Peiteiiiiing to or 
involving a reversion. 

Bevert, (re-verf) v. t. [L. re, again, back, and vertei’e, 
to turn.] To turn back or to the contrary ; to reverse; 
— to drive or send back ; to reverberate ; — r. i. To 
return ; to fall back ; — to return to the proprietor 
after the determination of a mrticular estate gi'anted 
by him :—imp. & pp. reverted; p/ir. reverting. 
Bevertible, (rC-v§i-t'e-bl) a. Capable of being revertod- 
Bevest, (re-vestO v. t. [F. re%>eeir, from I/, re, again, 
and vestirt, to clothe.] To vest again with possession 
or office ; to reinvest : — ^to lay out ; to invest v. i. 
To taka effect again, as a title ; to return to a forme* 
owner: — imp, ii pp. revested revesting. 
Bevestiaxy, (yg-vest'e-ar-e) n. (p. yevestiaire. j A place 
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or ailment in a church or temple where the dresses I 
are deposited— vestry. [visions. | 

Beviotual, (rd*vitl) v. t. To fhmish again with pnv | 
Bevie^ (re-vi') v.Jt. or i. In card-playinp^ to back one’s i 
own card by a higher stake than the opponent vies or | 
backs his. 

Beview, (i-e-vu') v. t. To look back on ; to see »^ain I 
to re<exaxuine ; to reconsider ; — to consider critically : , 
to revise ; — to survey ; to insi^ect ; — to make a formal 
or official examination of, as troops, &o. & pp, \ 

reviewed; ppr. reviewing. I 

Beview, ( re-vu' ) n. (F. revue, from revoir, L. re- \ 
videre, to see again.] A second view ; a retrosijec- 
tive survey ; — revision ; ro-exiiniination with a view 
to amendment or improvement ; — a critical examina- 
tion of a new publication with remarks ; criticism ; 
critique; — an examination or insjwction of troojw 
under arms; — a periodical pamphlet containing ex- i 
aminatiunsor analyses of new publications, ami critical 
essays on literary, scientific, jvilitical, or other topics, i 
!B^viewal, (re-vu'al) n. Act of reviewing ; revision ; 
critique. 

Beviewer, (re-vu'gr) ii. One who reviews ; one who 
critically oxaininos a now- publication, and itiiblishes 
his opinion upon its merits. 

Bevile, (re-vir) v. l. To assail with o])))robrious lan- 
guage : to vilify; upbraid; calumniate :— &> pp. 
revUed ; ppr. reviling. | 

BevUer, (re-vil er) n. One who reviles another, 
Beviling, ^re-vil'ing) u. The act of treating another 
with abusive or reproachful language. i 

Bevilingly, (re-vil'ing-le) adv. With rejnoachful or I 
contemptuous language. 

Bevindioate, (re-vin'de-kat) r. i. To vindicate again ; 
to reclaim ; to demand and take back. 

Bevisal, (rC-viz'al) n. Act of revising or vo-cxaniining ; 
for comwtion and improvement ; revision. j 

Bevise, (re-viz') v. t. [L. ve, again, and rkiwe, riiutm, to 
see.] To look at again; to re-exaniino ; to look over 
with care for correctitm ; — to review, alter, and amend : 
— imp, & pp. revised; ppr. revising. 

Bevise, (rS-viz') n. A second iiroof-shoot ; a proof- 
sheet taken after the first correction. 

Beviaer, (re-viz'gr) ?i. Oiio who revises or re-cxaininos 
for coiTection, 

Bevision, (rS-vizh'uii) u. Aot of revising ; re-examiiia- 
tion for correction ; — revisal ; review. 

Bevisional, (re-vizh’un al) a. Pertaining to rovision ; 
Toviewiug, altering, and amending : — also reviwrp, j 
revisiomny. [revisited ; ppr. revisiting, | 

Bevisit, (re-viz'it) v. t. To visit again: — imp. «fc pp. i 
Bevival, (re-viv''al) n. Act of reviving restoration | 
to life or recovery from apparent death return from ' 
a state of Languor or depression ; rencweil activity, j 
attention, drc. ; — renewed interest in religion after indif- 
ference and decline; — renewed cultivation or flour- j 
ishing state of, as of su-ts, letters, Ac. ; renewed 
previrience of, as a }nactice or fasliioii restoration of { 
force, validity, and effect to, as a law. j 

Bevivalist, (re-viv'al-ist) ri. An advocate of religious 
revivals. 

Bevive, (le-vivO r. i. [P. revirre, from L. rr, again, 
and vivtre, to live.] To return to life ; to ])ecomc reani- 
mated or reinvigorated ; — to recover from a state of j 
neglect, oblivion, obscurity, or depression ; — v. t. To , 
bring again to life ; to reanimate ;— to recover from a 
state of neglect or depression to renew in the mind 
or memory ; to awaken, as recollection ; — to rouse ; to 
quicken ; — to bring a^in into action ; to renew ;— to 
bring again into notice ; — in cheuiigtry, to reduce to 
its naturalstate, as a metallic or other substance exist- 
ing in combination : — imp. A pp. revived ; pin', i 
ranving. 

Beviver, ( r6-viv'er ) n. One who brings again into 
notice or redeems fi*oni neglect, depression, 4co,;— 
tliai which restons or reinvigomtes. 
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Bavivihofttion, (r5-vi v-e-fe-ki'shun) »i. KaneMfld of life : 
restoration of life ; — in clmniitry, reduction of a 
metallic substance from a state of oombhoation to its 
meWlic state. 

Revivify, (rS-vi-rie-fi) v. t. To reanimate ; to recall to 
life;— to reinvigorate : — imp. A pp. revivified; ppr. 
revivifying. (or revoked. 

Revocable, (rev'o-ka-bl) a. Capable of being recalled 

Revooably, ( rev'6-ka-ble ) adr. So that it may be 
recalled or i*e|)ealed ; not absolutely. 

Revocation, (rev-o-ka'shun) n. [L. rc, again, back, and 
v(H:are, to cull.] Act of calling back ;- state of being 
recalled ;— -rfi)oai ; reversal. 

Revocatory, (re-vok'a-tor-e) ft. [F. r^i’oatloiiv.] Tend- 
ing to I evoke ; revoking ; recalling. 

Revoke, (r6-vok0 v. t. I’o annul by recalling or taking 
back ; to reverse ; — reixsnl ; rescind ; abrogate ; — e. i. 
In rard-pluifiufj, to fail to follow suit ; to renounce 
imp. &, pp. revoked ; ppr. revoking. 

Revoke, (rC-vtik') ii. Act of renouncing or neglecting 
to follow suit. 

Revolt, (rc-vblt/) r. i. [[«’. reroUer, from L. re, book, 
and rohrir, to turn.] To turn away to renounce 
allegiance or subjection; to rise in relielJion against 
the government ; — to Ihj grossl}' offended or shocked ; 
— i\ /. 'I’o put to flight : to overturn to do violence 
to : to shock '.— imp. &!. pp. revolted ; ppr. revolting. 

Revolt, (rt?-v01tO Act of revolting : desertion; dere- 
liction; departuro from duty ; e^peciuU)/, b. renuncia- 
tion of allegiance and subjection to one’s prince or 
government ; sedition ; rebellion : mutiny. 

Revolter, (re-vfilt/tr) n. One who revolts. 

Revolute, (rev'ol-ut) a. (L. rryoluti'a] in&ota>iyand 
::oolo(fi/, rolled backward or downwanl. 

Revolution, (rcv-ol-u'shun) v. [L. revolutio.) Act of 
ifivolving or turning round on an axis ; rotation ; — 
circular motion of a body round a fixed point or 
centre, bringing every part of the surface or periphery 
Imck to its tirst place or position ; — in astronomy, the 
motion of any body, as a planet or satellite, in a 
curved line or orbit until it returns to the same point 
again s}>ace measured )>y the motion of a revolving 
iKsly in its orbit ; also, time or iieriod in which it 
returns to the same point or place ; — continued courtie 
or time marked by the regular return of seasons, years, 
Ac. ;— any great or vital change of ideas, sentiments, 
Ac.; — in polifictt, a total or radical change in the 
government and constitution of a country — usually 
implying suddenness, violence, or force, as contrasted 
with refljrm. 

Revolutionary, (rev-ol-u'shnn-ar-e) o. Tending or per- 
taining to a revolution in gf»vernmont. 

Revolutionist, (rev-ol-u'sbun-iKt) ii. One en^ged in 
effecting a change of government ; favourer of revolu- 
tions. 

Revolutionize, (rov-ol-u'shun-iz) v. f. To change com- 
pletely, as by a revolution :—imp. kpp. revolutumized; 
ppr. revolutionizing. 

Revolve, (rO-volv') r. i. [L. re., again, back, and volvere, 
to roll, turn round.] To turn or roll round on an axis ; 
— to move round a centre ;— to fall back ; to return; — 
r. t. To cause to turn, as upon an axis ; to rotate ; — 
hence, to turn over and over ; to reflect repeatedly 
u;)on :~imp. A pp. revolved ; ppr. revolving. 

Revolver, (re-volv'gr) n. One w'ho or that which 
revolves ; specifically, a fire- 
arm with several loading 
chambers or barrels so ar- 

ranged as to revolve on an i 

axis and be discharged in v 

succession by the same lock. ^ 

Revolving-light, (rS-volv'ing- Revolver, 

lit) n. A lamp in a light-house matlo to revolve so M 
to show the light at regular intervals. 

Revulsion, (re-vul'shuii) h. [L. revuUio, from rtvelluft, 
ixvuUmti, to pluck or poll away.J Act of holdiag or 
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dlAwitig back of drawing humours fi*om a remote 

part of the body ;-Hsfcate of feeling aversion to; marked 
repugnance or hostility. (nant. 

Bevulsive, (re-mls'ivl a. Tending to revulsion ; repug- 
Itevulaive, (re-vulslv) n. That which has the power of 
diverting disease from on^art of the body to another. 
B^ard, (rS-wawrd') e. t. (F. 9ypwe9'doner.] To requite j 
to give in return, whether good or evil— commonly 
in a good sense ; — hence, to repay ; to recom])ense ; to 
compensate: — imp, hpp. rewarded; ppr. rewarding^ 
Bewi^, (r6-wawrd') 7 ?. That which is given in return 
fbr good or evil received ; especially, that which comes 
In retnm for some good : a token of regard ; a gift; 
— recompense *, remuneration ; — a bribe ; — a sum 
offered for taking or detecting a criminal, or for find- 
ing or recovery of property lost requital ; punish- 
ment. [being rewarded. 

K^axdable, (re-wawrd'a-bl) a. Capable or worthy of 
Eewarder, (ro-wawrd'er) n. One who rewards or 
recompenses. 

Ehadamantine, (rad-a-man'tfn) a. [L. MadamantJius, 
fabled judge of tlio infernal regions.] J udicially strict; 
severe. [ing of rhapsody ; nnconnectod. 

JB^apsodioal, (mp-sod'ik-al) a . Pertaining to or consist- 
Bhapsodistt (rai)'8od-isfc) n. One who recites or com- 
poses a rhapsody; especially, one whose profession 
was to recite tlie verses of Homer and other poets : — 
one Avho writes or speaks in a disconnected manner 
with great excitement or affectation of feeling. 
Bhapsody, (rap'sd-de) n. [G. rapsddia, from raptein, 
to unite, and 6de, a song.] A collection of verses; 
especially, one of the books of Homer learnt and sung 
or recited by the vliapsodists ; — hence, any number of 
pieces or passages gathered together without natural 
connection or coherence ;— a wild, rambling comiMJsi- 
tion or discourse. [Rhine. 

Bhenish) (reu'ish) a. Of or pertaining to the river 
Bhenish, (ren'ish) 71 . Wine motlo from the vineyards 
along the Rhino. 

Bhetorio, (ret'o-rik) n. [G. rStorilcos, from ret dr, a 
rhetorician.] Science of oratory; art of speaking with 
propriety, elegance, ami force ; — the power of pemna- 
sion or attraction ; that w'hich allures or charms ; - 
hence, art of presenting argun\eiits or stating hujts in 
an attractive manner; iiorsuasive reasoning; s^uclive 
eloquence ; art of employing figures, images, or other 
ornaments of style ; art of appealing to the feelings, 
passions, &c.; — in a bad .sense, artifici.al or unreal 
eloquence ; sophistry ; declamation. 

Bhetorioal, (vB-tor'ik-al) a. Of, pertaining to, or involv- 
ing rhetoric ; oratorical. 

Bhetorioally, (re-tor'ik-al-le) adv. Ii» a rhetorical man- 
ner ; according to the rules of rhetoric. 

Bhetorioian, (ret-S-rish'e-an) n. One well versed in 
the rules and principles of rhetoric : a practised sj[)eakcr; 
an orator ; — one who teaclies the art of rhetoric ; — an 
artificial orator ; a sophist. 

Bheum, (r66m) n. [G. remna, from I'cin, to flow.] An 
increamd action of the excretory vessels of any organ ; 
—a thin serous fhiid secreted by the mucous glands, 
dec., as in catarrh. 

Bheumatio, (r66-mat'ik) a. [G. reuina til-os.] Pertain- 
ing to rheumatism or partaking of its nature. 
Bheumatism, (ruo ' mat - izm) 71. [G. rrdnnaiimos.] A 
painful inflammation affecting muscles and joints of the 
human body, attended by 
local stiffness and swellings. 

Bheumy, (r6dm'e) a. Full 
of watery humour — said 
espaoialfy of the eye; — 
affected with rheum or dis- 
charging it; — consisting of 
rheum or resembling it, as 
humour discharged. 

Bhinooeros, (ti-nos'^ros) n. 

[L. rkinoeerMT, O, rmi th# Bhinoeams. 
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I nose, and htretM, a horn.] A pachydermatous mammal 
nearly allied to the elephant, the hippopotamus, the 
tapir, Ac., and characterised by having a vejry stre^ 
bora (sometimes two) upon the nose. 

Bhinooeros-bird, ( r!-nos^(^r-os-berd ) n. A species of 
hornbill founa in the East Indies, having a curved 
horn on the forehead joined to the npper mandible. 

Bhinoplastic, ( rl-nd-plas'tik ) a. [G. rin, rinos, the 
nose, and plvstikos, fit for moulding.] Forming a nose. 

Bhinoplasty, (ri-no-plas'te) n. The process of forming 
an ai-tificial nose by bringing down a piece of flftili 
from the forehead, and causing it to adhere to the 
anterior j)arL of the remains of the nose. 

Bhodium, (ro de-uni) n. [G. rodon, the rose, so called 
from the rose-reil colour of its salts.] A metal of a 
white c(dour and metallic lustre, extremely hard and 
brittle. 

Bhododendron, (ro-do-den'dron) n. [G rodon, rose, and 
dendron, tree. ] A genus of shrubs oj* small trees having 

handsome overgi-een leaves and beauti- ^ 

fill ro.so-coloured or purple flowers. \ / j\ 

Bhomb, (rom, romb) n. [L, i-homhvs, \ 

G. roijibos.] A parallelogram having \ / \\ 

its four 8i<ie8 equal but Avith two oppo- \/ I \ 
site angles acute ami two obtuse also ' ' — ^ 

writtoTj 7'hombus. llhomb. 

Bhombic, (rom'bik) a. Having i.he figure of a rhomb. 

Bhomboid, (rom'boid) n. [G. ronibos, rhomb, and 

eidos, shape.] A ixirallelogram like a t- - — —i 

rhomb, but having only the opposite \ \ 

sides equal, the length and width being \ \ 

different. ' * 

Bhomboid, (romTwid) a. Having the Rhomboid, 
shape of a rhomboid ; — in anatomy, noting a muscle 
between the base of the shoulder blade and the top of 
the s])ino in botmy, diamond-shaped, as a leaf 
also written 7 'hoiitboidal. 

Bhonchus, (ron'kus) 71. [G. roychos, snoring.] A rat- 
tling or wheezing sound, as of disordered resinration, 
he<ard in auscultation. 

Bhubarb, (roo'barb) 71. [L. rlmbaT-harum, from G. ra, 
root, and barbarornm, of tlie barbarians, Syr. rui- 
bom-g.] A plant of the ^enus Rheum, of several 
species. The fleshy and acid stalks of the common 
sjiecies ai-e much used in cookery. The roots of several 
otlier species furnish a A aluable cathartic medicine. 

Bhumb, (rum) n. Any given point of the compass ; 
a line inuking a given angle Avith the meridian; a 
rhumb-lino. 

Bhumb-line, (ruinTin) n. The course of a vessel which 
(Mits all the nieridiaius at the same angle. 

Bhyme, (rim) n. [O. Kng. lyrne, from A.-S. 7'tm, Ger. 
irim.] Correspondence of sound in the terminating 
Avords or syllables of A'erses ; — verses, usually tAvo, in 
rhyme Avith each other ; a couplot ; a triplet ; — hence, 
a ix>oni ; poetry a word answering in souiid to another 
word. 

Bhyme, ( rim ) ?>. To make verses ; — to accord in 
sound;— r.C To put into rhyme ; — to influence by 
rhyme :—imp. & pp. rhymedl ; -ppi'. rhyming. 

Bhymeless, (rJmles) a. Wanting rhyme ; not having a 
proper consonance in the terminal sounds. 

Bhymer, (rina'cr) a. One who makes -rhymes; a 
versifier. 

Bhymster, (rim'stcr) n. One who makes rhymes ; a poor 
or mean poet. 

Bhythm, (rithm) 71 . [G. iruihmos, L. 7'kythm'M.] A 
dividing of tiiuo into sliort portions by a re^ar 
succession of motions, sounds, &c., producing an 
agreeable effect, as in miisic, dancing, or the like ;— 
movement in musical time, or the periodical reour- 
reuoe of accent ; — a division of linos into short por- 
tions by a regulu succession of percussions and remis* 
sions of voice on words or syllables ;— the haxxnozdoui 
flow of vocal sounds. 

I Bhythiaioal, (rith'mik-al) o. Pertaining to rhythm. 


Bial, (re'al) n. A gold coin formerly ouiTent in Eng* 
land ; a royal ; — also, a Spanish coin ; reaU. 

Bialto, (r6*al^to) n. A bridge over the grand canal at 
Venice. 

Biant, (ri'ant) a, [F.] Laughing ; cxoitang laughter. 
Bibi (rib) n. [A-S. i*i6, IceL ri/, Ger. »*ip/>e.3 One of 
the long bones inclosing the thoracic cavity in animal 
bodies ;-~a piece of timber which forms or strengthens 
the side of a ship an arch -formed piece of timber lor 
supporting the lath and plaster work of a vault ; jiIski, 
a projecting piece on the interior of a vault, &c . ; — 
any marked nerve or vein of a leaf ; — a prominent line 
or rising, like a rib in cloth ; a thin narrow piece ; a 
strip, as of land. 

Bib, (rib) V. t To furnish with ribs ; to inclose with 
ribs ; to shut in <fc j)/). ribbed; ppr. ribbing. 

Bibald, (rib "'aid) n. [It. riba Ido.] A low, vulgjir, 
brutal, foul-mouthed wretch ; a lewd follow. 

Bibald, (rib'ald) a. Low; base; moan; filthy; obscene. 
Bibaldish, (rib'ald-isli) a. Inclimvl to ribaldry. 
Bibaldry, (rib'ald-ro) u. The t^ilk of a ribahl ; low, 
vulgar language ; obscenity. 

Biband, (rib'and) v.f. To adorn witli ribbons; to 
ribbon. 

Bibbed, (ribd) a. Furnished or encircled with ribs; — 
made with or marked by rising linc.s and channels, as 
cloth. 

Bibboa, (rib'on) w. [F. ruba7i, orip;mnUy a red riblxm, 
from L. ruhniit, red.] A fillet of fine cloth, commonly 
of silk or satin ; — a narrow strip or shred -a jiieco of 
silk worn as an ornamont b,> women, or as a badge by 
members of masonic or other s<wietic«, or as part of 
the insignia of an <»rder of knighthoo<l ; -/d. The 
reins or lines by which a horse is guided and held. 
Bibbon, (rib'on) v. t. To adorn with ribbons;— to mark 
with stripes resembling ribbons; — iuijK & rib- 
boned : ppr. ribboning. 

Bibbonism, (rib'on-i/.ra) v. The principles and prac- 
tices of a secret association of tlio Irish for the pur- 
ine of violence and /issassination. 

Bibbonman, (rib'on-man) n. One of a secret society 
formed by Irishmen for puriiosea of <jutrage and 
violence — • so called from the badge worn by the 
members. 

Bibstone-pippin, (rib-ston-pip'in) ?». A native variety 
of apple of a delicious flavour. 

Bice, (ris) n. [A. oroz, L. oryzo, G. orvzo.] A i3lant 
oultivated in all warm clinuitoH, and .» 

its seed, which forms an iuijioitant 
article of food. a 

Bioe-paper, ( ris'pa-pcr ) n. A kind of j 
thin, delicate paper, brought from I Ply 
China, and used for painting ujion, and ¥ u / 
for the manufacture of fancy articles, || I 

Bioe-pudding, (ris'pdod-ing) A pud- « kV I 
ding made of rice, eggs, sugar, Ac, ly V i 

Bioh, (rich) a, fA,-H. ric. Go. rfiik>i, Iw 
Icel. rikv,] Wealthy ; opulent ; — Rice, 
abounding in material possessiorjs ; ]X)Krc.s.sccI of an 
unusually large amount of profierty ; — hence, well sup- 

S lied ; plentiful affording abundmit supplies; j>n)- 
active or fertile ; — compdse<l of valuable c)r costly 
materials or ingredients ; splendid ; sumptuous ; — 
abounding in agreeable or nutritive qualities; also, 
highly seasoned or flavoured -not faint or delicate; 
vivid ; bright ; — full of sweet and harmonious sounds ; 
•—abounding in beauty; — alx)unding in humour; 
exciting amusement. 

Biohet* (rich^es) n. p/. [F. ric7tr.w.] That which makes 
one rich ; abundant possessions or trciUjures ; -wealth; 
opulence ; afllueuce ; plenty ; abundance, 
j^hly, (richle) adv. In a rich manner : with riches ; 
tdenteotudy ; abundantly ; — gayly ; magniflceutly 
ftilly; amply: really. 

Biohness, (nch^nes) n. The state of being rich ; — 
opulence; wealth: — finery: splendoui*;— iecundity; 
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fruitfulness fulness ; abuUdance ; — extent or per- 
fection of any good quality, gift, ingi'edient; Ac. 

Kick, (rik) n. [A.-S. hredc, a heap.] A hejip or pile of 
grain or hay in the field or open air, sheltered with a 
covering of some kind. 

Biokets, (rik'ets) n.pl. [Probably from A.-S. fiep, hrit>, 

G. roc/itfis.] A disease which affects children, ai\ti 
which is charaoterizoti by a bulky head, a crooked 
spine, depressed ribs, tumid abtlomen, shmrt shiturtv^ 
flabby and wrinkled flesh, tctgother with clear and* 
often premature mental facilities. 

Bickety, (rik'et-e) a. Affected with rickets feeble 
in the joints ; imperfect ; weak. 

Ricochet, (rik 'd-sha) n. [F.] I lebound or skipping of 
a l-MHly imyoctod obliquely on a flat surface ; — the nv- 
IkmiikI of u ball striking the ground in front of tho 
target on to tho tiirgct. Ricochet jiring^ method of 
firing guns with small ehargos of powder, and at a low 
elevation, mo that tho iuills strike just over the parapet 
or in front of the enemy's lines, and bound or roll 
along the rampart or linoH. 

Rid, (rid) r. t. 10. Kng. red, A.-S. hreddan."] To fi’eo; 
to deliver ; to clear ; to rlisencumber ; — to drive away 
by violence; to destroy A pp. rid or ridded; 

jipc. ridding. 

Riddance, (rid'ans) n. Tbo act of ridding or fl'eelng ; 
dolivoranoo; a clearing n]>orout; the state of being 
lid or free ; freedom ; rsnifw. 

Riddle, (rid'l) «. 1A.-S. hriddeL] A sieve with coarse 
niushcH for separating coarser ma1.t;ri.ilM from finer, as 
chaff from grain, gravel from sand, Ac. 

Riddle, (rid'l) v. /. To separate, as grain from tho chaff, 
with a riddle; to perforate with balls so as to make 
like a riddle : — iwp. A j>p. riddled; ppr. riddling. 
Riddle, (rid'l) x. [A.-S. nvdeh, (lor. rathe.n, to counsel, 
to guess. 1 Something that is to bo solved by conjec- 
ture ; a puzzling question; an enigma any thing 
amhiguouR or ])uzzliug. 

Riddle, (rid'l) r. ^ To solve; to explain; to unriddle 
t>.i. To sjieak ambiguously, obscurely, or onign»Rtic- 
ally. fambigiiotisly. 

Riddler, (rid'ler) rf. One who speaks in riddles or 
Riddlingly, (rid'ling-le) t/dr. Neerc'tly ; ambiguously. 
Ride, (ri<i) r. ?. [A.-H. Hdrrn, Joel, f'idn, IJor. reiten.] 

To be oaiTio<l t>n tho back of any animal, as a horse 
U) 1)6 borne in a carriage ; - to be borne on or in the 
water to bo suj>p()rte.d in mfitioti ; to rest on some- 
thing . —to pj-actise ridijjg;- to manage a horse well 
v.f. To sit on, so as to bo carried ; — to manage inao- 
lently at will:— rode or rid; jip- rid or ridden; 
ppr, riding. 

Ride, (rill) v. An excursion on horseback or in a 
vcliiclo ;- also, a road cut in a woo»l or through plea- 
sure grounds, or in public parks, for tho diversion of 
riding therein. 

Rider, (rul er) w. ‘ One who rido.s one who breaks or 
manages a horse;— a mounted robber; — a trooper ; — 
an addition to a manuscript or other document, in- 
sertj^d aibu- its completion, on a separate piece of 
pai)er ; an additional clause, aa to a bill a enj^ple- 
ment or amomlment tacked on to tho original motion. 
Riderless, (rhl'cr-los) a. Having no rider. 

Ridge, (rij) n. fA,-.S. hrycg, hrigg, rig, Ger. rUeken, 
allied to G. rachis, tho l>ack, a ridge.) Tho back or 
top of tho back ; — a protuberance ; a hump any 
steep elevation or eminence;— a line of rocks above 
high-water mark a range of hills or mountains ; also, 
the summit or liigliest part thereof; — the top of tho 
roof of a house rising in an acute angle ; also, tho 
longitudinal summit of the r(X)f ; —the strip of ground 
thrown up by the plough and standing up between thf , 
furrows ;—/>/. Risings or swellings of flesh in a horse^f -. 
palate. 

Ridge, (rij) v.t. To form a ridge of ; to make into & 
ridge or ridges;— to wrinkle imp. A pp, ridged) 
ppr. ridging* 
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(rSt'f&ol-nes) n. State of being rightM. 
XUghi^luaideat (rlt'hand-^) a. Using the right hand 
habitually or more easily than the left [lions. 

Bight-hearted, (rithdrt-ed) a. Having right disposi- 
Bightly, (rit ' le) adv. According to justice: honestly; 
uprightly;— properly; fitly; suitably; appropriately; 
— according to truth or fact ; exactly. 

Bightneee, (rit^ncs) n. Straightness; cuiTectneas; 
eocactuess ; rectitude ; righteousness. 

Bight-round, (rit'round) adv. Coiupletoly round. 
Bightward, (rit'wawrd) adv. Toward the right hand 
or right side ; to the right. 

Bigid, (ry'id) a. [L. riyidus^ from rigerc, to be stiff.] 
Stiff; not pliant ; not easily bent strict in opinion, 
practice, or discipline ; — not lax or indulgent ; severe; 
inflexible; unyielding; exact; austere; stern; rigorou.s. 
Bigidity, (re-jid'e-te) n. Want of jiliability; quality 
of resisting change of form 8tiflne.s8 of apiiearanco 
or manner; — strictnesvs; severity; inrtexihility. 
Bigidly, (rij'id-le) udc. In a rigid niiiuner; stiffly; 
inflexibly. frigiility. 

Bigidness, (rij'id-nes) «. Quality of being rigid; | 
Bigmarole, (rignm-rol) n. A succession of confused or 
nonsensical statements ; foolish talk ; iionKciiHe. 
Bigorous, (rig'or-us) a. Manifesting, oxerci.sing, or 
favouring rigour; severe; stiff; austere; Htern; harsh; 
strict ; exact. 

Bigorously, (rig'or-us-le) In a rigorous manner; 

Without relaxation, abatement, or mitigation; severely; 
austerely ; strictly ; exactly. 

Bigorousness, (rig'or-us-nes) n. State of being rigorous; 

severity ; ausUirity ; strictness, 

Bigour, (rig'or) v. [L., from rigcrc, to be stiff.] The 
js^te of being rigid; — a convulsive shuddering or 
isjight tremor, as in tlie cold fit of a fever ; — .severity 
(it .climate or season ; — stiffness of opinion or temiier; 
severity ; — austerity ; — voluntary submission to j.)aiii, 
ulistinenco, or mortification ; — exactness without 
allowance, latitude, or indulgence ; strictness. 

Bill, (ril) n. [(ler. rillc, a small channel, (), Kng. 
rigol, L. rivulia^, a small brook.] A small brook; a 
rivulet; a streamlet. 

Bill, (ril) V. i To flow in a small stream. 

Billet, (riret) n. A small stream ; a rivulet. 

Bim, (rim) n. [A.-S. ritiu/,, irnma, edge, lip, W. r7iim, 
r/iimjy, a rim, edge, boundary.] The border, edge, or 
margin of sometliing circular or curving ; — the lower 
part of the abdomen ; also, the skin covering the 
abdomen ; riinl/. 

Bim, (rim) v. t. To furnisli witli a rim :~imp. & pp. 
rimmed ; ppr. rimming. 

Bime, (rim) ?r. [A.-W. & Icel. /<rf)/i.] White or hoar 
frost ; congealed dew or vapour. (;ipcrture, 

Bime, (rim) n. [L. rivia. ] A fissure ; a cliink ; a long 
Bime, (rim) v. i. To freeze or congeal into hoar frost. 
Bimer, (rim'gr) n. A cai-jienter's tool for Ixiriug rimes 
or holes. 

Bimoie, (rim'oa) a. [L. rimo.mx, from rvmi, a chink.] 
Full of rimes or chinks like those in the bark of trees : 
—also rimoug. 

Bimy, (rim'e) a. Abounding with rime ; frosty. 

Bind, (rind) n. [A.-S. rind, hrind, Ger. rindc, G, rivos, 
the skin.] The external covering or coat; — specifi- 
cally, the external cover of flesh ; the skin ; — the 
external cover of fruit ; j^ecl ; — bark ;~the external 
coat of a nut ; shell 

Bing, (ring) n, [A.-S. bring, Icel. hringr, Ger. ring, 
A circle] A circle or circular line, or any thing in 
the form of a circular line or hoop ; — a circle of gold 
or other substance worn as an ornament ; — a circle of 
iron or other metal to which things are attached, I 
or by which a hold for a purchase is obtained ; — a 
circle of persons formed for a dance or other siorts ; 
also, the area within the circle for wrestling, boxing, 
inc . ; hence, the ring, pugilism ; prize-fighting. 

B^t (ring) V. t. To surround w ith a ring or as with 


a ring ; to encircle to out out a ring of, as bark. 
[A -8. hringan, Icel. ftrtntfia.] To cause to sound, 
especially by striking, as a metallic body to produce 
by ringing, as a sound or peal ; — to repeat often, 
loudly, or earnestly ; — v. t. To sound, as a bell or 
other sonorous body ; — to chime ; — to resound ; to con- 
tinue to sound or vibrato ; to tinkle ; — to be filled 
w’ith report or talk rang or rung; pp. rung; I 

ppr. ringing. % 

Bing, (nng) n. A sound; egpecitdlg, the sound of 
metals ; — any loud sound or sound continued, repeated, 
or reverberated a chime or set of boll.H harmonically 
tuned. 

Bing-bolt, (ring'bdlt) n. .\ti iron Imlt with ati eyfe at its 
head and a ring through the eye. 

Eingdove, (ring'duv) A species of pigeon, so called 
from white uiku» the nock 
w hich form.*! a jHU-tion of :i 
ring about it ; the cusliat. 

Binged, (ringd) o. Having 
.1 ring; — in boftnig, en- 
circled by lines or bands 
upon the surface of the 
b.ark. 

Einger, (ringVr) a. Oiu? 
wln> rings; es(>triiiHi/, ono 
who rings cliimcs on btdls. 

Eing-fence, (ring'fcns) a. 

A fence enciixling a field 
or e.stato within one ea- K ngdore. 

trance. 

Eing-ftnger, (ring'fing-cr) n. Finger of the left hand 
on whicli the marriage ring is worn ; third finger. 
Binging, (ring'ing) a. Act or art of making music 
with bells ; cliiming of a sot of l>olIs. 

Eingleadcr, (i ing’lcd-ci) n. The Iwuler of a ring : fspe- 
ciolh/, tho loader of an .•issociatioTi of men engaged in 
violation of law or an ill<*.gal entoTpriso. 

Einglot, (ring'Uit) 'a, (Diminutive of ring.] A small 
ring; a circle;— a curl ; esjtrdalli/, a curl of Jiuir. 
Eing-tail, (ring'tfll) n. A bird having a white tail ; the 
female of tho hen-harrier. 

Eing^worm, (ring'wurm) n. A vesiculsvr emption of 
tho skill, forming rings, whoso area is slightly dis- 
coloured. 

Eink, (ringk) 71. [A.-H. hrineg, a ring.] A course: a 
race ;'~csj)ecial]y, in curling, the ring or circle on tlio 
ico to whicli tho stoiios are played; — also, a set or 
opposite side of players in the game. 

Einse, (rins) r.t. flee.l. hreinm, A.-S. hro>nan. Go. 
lirainjan, to jmrgcs.] To clenn.se with a second applica- 
tion of water after wasliing; - to cleanse by the intro- 
duction of w.ater : - im /j. A: gp. rinsed; ppr. rinsing. 
Einser, (rins tjr) ». One who rinses. 

Eiot, (ri'ot) v. [F. riot.r, It. riotta, Armor, riot] 
Wanton or unrestrained behaviour; — noisy festivity ; 
excessivo feasting : - tumult ; ujiroar ; - - any public 
disturbance of the \)eaoe ; — the doing of at) act in a 
violent and tumultuous manner against tho peace by 
three or more persons assembled together of their 
own authority for that lunqiose. 

Eiot, (ri'ot) r. i. To revel ; to banquet in an unre- 
strainwl or w’anton maimer ; to indulge in excess of 
luxury, feasting, or other sensual indulgence ; — to 
luxuriate :~to be highly excited ;— to raise an uproar 
or sedition &, pp. rioted ; pw- rioting. 

Eioter, ( ri'ot-f r ) n. One who indulges iu a riot or 
engages in a riot. 

EiotOttS, (ri'ot-us) a. Involving or engaging in riot ; 
—luxurious; wanton; licentious ;— tumultuous ; un- 
roly ;— guilty of riot ; seditious. 

Eiotously, ( ri'ot-us-le ) adv. In a riotous manner; 
luxuriously ; licentiously;— turbulently ; seditiously. 
Eiotousness, (rfot-us-ues) n. State or quality of beiug 
riotous. 

Eip, (rip) V. t. CA.-S. rypan, hrypan.] To divide or 
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araoarate the parts of Ijy cutting or tearing ; to tear 
off or out by violence to take out or away by cut- 
ting or tearing ;-~hence, to search out ; to bring to 
View; to disclose*— with up:— imp. ripped; ppr. 

Bip, (rip) n. A rent made by ripping; a tear;— a 
incker-oasket to cairy fish in also, any thing base 
or useless ; a cheat. [Scot.] 


Ripe, (rip) a. [A.-S. Hpt, Ger. re.if, A.-S, Hp, harvest, 
Ytpan, to reap.] Ready for reaping; having attained 
perfection, as grain, fruit, &c. ;™advanced to the state 
of Atness for use having attained its utmost develop- 
ment ; — hence, characterized by coniijletenesa or finish : 
consummate ; perfected ready for action or effect ; 
prepared ; — resembling riixmed fruit in ruddiness and 
plumpness, as a lip maturatatod; suppurated, as an 
abscess. 

Ripely, (rip’le) a(Jv. Maturely ; at the fit time. 

Ripen, (rip'n) v. i. To grow lipe ; — to approach or 
dome to perfection ; — to bo fitted or prepared r. f. 
To make ripe, as grain or fruit ; — to mature ; — to fit 
or prepare ; to bring to perfection : — also ripe: — imjt. 
& pp. ripened; ripening. 

Ripeness, (rip'nea) n. The state of being ripe, or brought 
to a state of iierfection ; maturity ; completciiesH, 
Ripening, (rip'n-ing) n. The process of becoming ripe. 
Ripper, (riiy§r) n. One who rips, t/cars, or cuts o])cn. 
Ripple, (rip'l) v. i. [Diminutive of rip.] To become 
fretted or dimpled on the surface, as water ; to be 
covered with small waves or undulations ; — v, t. To 

fret or dimple, as the surface of running water. [Gor. 
li'iffeln, to natchel.] To clean ; to sepaiate the seed 
from flax : — imjh & pp. rippled ; ppr. rippling. 
Ripple, (rip'l) u. The fretting or dimpling of the sur- 
face of water ; — a little wave or undulation ; — a kind 
of comb through which flax plants arojiassod to remove 
the seed vessels. frib-gr.ass. 

Ripple-grass, (ripT-gras) n. A species of plantain; — 
RLp-saw, (rip'saw) n. A hand -sa w with coarse teeth 
which have but a slight pitch, used for cutting wood 
In the direction of the fibre. 

Rise, (riz) v. i. [A.-S. rUan. Go. reimn, Icel. i-tsa.] To 
move or pass in any manner from n lower position to a 
higher ; to ascend ; to mount up ; to >>ecome elevated, 
from whatever cause ; to attain a height to get up 
from a chair or after a fall ; — to get out of bed ; — to 
spring ; to grow up;— to break forth above the horizon ; 
to emerge from darkness or obscurity ; to become aj)- 
parent ; — to originate ; to proceed from ; — to swell or 
mount up; — ^to increase in size, force, value, price, or 
the like ; — to become excited, opposed, or hostile; — to 
attain to abetter social position ; — to increase in inter- 
mit or power; — to come to mind ;— to bo suggested ; — 
to come to l^nd ; to ofl’or itself to como to life ; to 
revive to close a session; toadjouni: — imp. rose; 
pp. risen ; pp7\ rising. 

Rise, (riz) n. Act of rising ; ascent ;~diBtanco through 
which any thing rises -that wliicU i-iscs or seems to 
rise ; an acclivity ; a steep ; an elevation ; — spring ; 
Bouroe ; origin increase ; augmentation, as of price, 
value, rank, property, fame, &c. ;— increiwo of sound ; 
—elevation or ascent of the voice. 

Rlier, (riz'gr) n. One who rises ; — the upright piece 
in a stair. 

R^bility, (riz-e-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being risible. 
Rilible, (riz'e-bl) a. [L. Hnhilu, from rkfere, rhuvi, 
to laugh.) Having tlie faculty or jiowcr of laughing ; 
—capable of exciting lauglxtor ; worthy to bo laughed 
at: ludicrous; laughable; amusing; ridiculous. 
Rijung, (rhfing) n. The act of rising from a sitting or 
recumbent potion ;— the appearance of the sun or any 
of the heavenly bodies above the horizon rebelling 
against lawful authority a tumour on the bwiy ; — 
resurrection from the dead closing or adjournment 
of a session. [tinction ; growing ; advancing. 

Riaiiif I (risking) a. Increasing in wealth, power, and dis- 


Risfc, (risk) n. [F. risque. It. risehio, Ger. J>. rash, 
quick, rausehen, to rush.] Danger; peril; exposure 
to hurt or loss the hazard of loss, as of a ship, freight, 

I or other property ;— hence, the degree of hazard or 
liability to loss that which is liable to loss ; a ven- 
ture; a doubtful undertaking. 

Risk, (risk) t. To expose to danger or possible in- 
jury or loss ; to endanger ; to hazard ; — to ptit to 
chance ; to venture ;— to try an issue ; to undertake : 

' — imp. & pp. risked; ppr. risking. 

Risky, (risk'e) a. Attended with danger ; hazardous. 
Risorial, (re-zd're-al)a. [L. risus, laughter.] Laughing; 
i producing laughter. [of minced moat. 

‘ Rissole, (ris'sol) n. [F.] A kind of pat§ or small pie 
' Rite, (rit) n. [L. ritus.} Formal act of religion or 
other solemn duty ; .a religious ceremony or usage ; 
observance ; ordinance. 

I Ritual, (rit'ii-al) a. [L. ritualis, from ritus, a rite.] 
j Pertaining to or consisting of rites; ceremonial; cere- 
monious; formal; — prescribing rites. 

Ritual, (rit'u-al) n. Tbo manner of performing divine 
service in a particular church or communion ; — a book 
containing the rites to be observed. 

Ritualism, (rit'u-al- izni) n. Prescribed forms of reli- 
gious worship; — observance of prescribed forms in 
religion ; — system or doctrine of faith, grace, and sal- 
vation founded on a strict observance of the rites and 
ceremonies prescribed by the chui-ch. 

Ritualist, (rit'u-al-ist) n. One skilled in or devoted to 
a ritual. 

Ritualistic, (rit-u-al-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to or in ac- 
cordance with the ritual; adhering to rituals. 

Ritually, (rit'fi-al-le) adv. By rites or by a particular 
rite. 

Rival, (ri'val) 7J. [L. rivales, two neighbou;ri having 

the same brook in common, rivals.] One iin pursuit 
of the same object as another ; competitor ; eitiuJator ; 
antagonist. \ 

Rival, (ri'val) n. Having the same pretensions or 
claims ; standing in competition for superiority. \ 
Rival, (ri'val) v. t. To stand in competition with V to 
strive to gain some object in opposition to ; — to strai’e 
to equal oi; excel; to emulate:— imp. & pp. rivalled^; 
p/)r. rivalling, 1 

Rivalry, (ri'val-ro) n. Act of rivalling ;— effort or strim 
to obtain an object which another is seeking ; endeavA 
our to equal or excel another in excolloiico, attain-\ 
moiit, Arc . : — alao Hvalafiip. ' 

Rive,(riv)r. t. [A.-8. redjan, to break, split.] To rend 
asunder by force ; to split ; to cleave v. i. To bo 
I split or rent asunder : — imp. rived ; pp. rived or 
riven; ppr. riving. 

River, (riv'er) n. [F. riviere, L. rivus, rivvlvs.] A 
stream of water larger tlian a rivulet or brook flowing 
in a channel on land toward the ocean, a lake, or 
.another river ; — a copious flow ; abundance. 

River, (ri'vgr) n. One who cleaves or spilits. 

River-god, (riv'er-god) n. In mytholoyy, the tutelary 
I divinity of a river ; a naiad. 

River-horse, (riv'er-hors) n. The hippopotamus, an 
animal inhabiting rivers. 

Rivet, (riv'et) n. [F. rivet, a rivet, river, to rivet, 
It. rihadirej] A pin of metal clinched at one or both 
ends by being hammered and spread. 

Rivet, (riv'et) v. t. To fasten with a rivet or with 
rivets ; — to clinch ; — ^lienco, to fasten firmly ; to make 
firm or strong: — imp. <k pp. riveted ; riveting. 
Riveting, (riv'et-ing) n. The act of joining with 
rivets ; the whole set of rivets collectively. 

Rivulet, (riv'u-let) n. [L. rivulus, diminutive d 
rivus, a brook.] A small river or brook ; a streamlet. 
Rix-dollar, (riks^dol-ldr) n. (Ger. reichsthaler, i. e., 
dollar of the realm.] A silver coin of Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden, ranging in value in 
different places from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6ci.--^e standard 
I^russian coin is worth about 
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Boa^ (r5oh) n. [A*-S. reohha. Gear, roehe.] A gre- 
garious fireah water-fish of the 
carp family. It is of a silver 
white oolour, with a greenish 
back. [F. roc?(e,] The curve 
or arch cut in the foot of the ^ 
square soils from due to clue;—- 
a cockroach. Koacb. 

Eoad, (rod) n. [A.-S. rMt a riding, a road, fix>m 
rtdan^ to ride.] An oiien way or public jiassage; a 
public track for travelling ; — a place or ground where 
vessels may ride at anchor ; — act or state of travelling; 
—inroad; incursion; highway; route; passage; course. 
Boad-metid, (rod'inet-al) n. Thu brokeji stone used in 
. macadamizing roads. 

Boadstead, (rM'sted) n. A phice wliere ships may ride 
at anchor at some dist;u>ce from the shore. 

Boadster, (rod'stcr) ». A vessel riding at anchor in a 
road or bay; — a horse fitted for riding or driving on 
the road. Ihighwjiy. 

Bead- way, (rod'wil) n. Course of a public roml ; 
Beam, (rom) v. i. fEtymol<»gy uncertain — ^said to bo 
derived from going a pilgrimage to Jiome, also, from 
W. rhamn, to soar, perhaps from A-S. rmninn^ to 
give space, rw»>i, room.] To walk or move about from ' 
place to X)lace without any <;ertuin piirpose or direc- : 
tion ; — V. t. To r.ange or wander over ; rove ; range ; ' 

stroll : ramble :—vtap. & pp. roamed; ppr. roaming. 
Boamer, (rdm'gr) n. One who roams ; a wanderer ; a 
rover. (ing from place to place. 

Boaming, (rom'ing) n. The act of rambling or wandor- 
Boan, (ron) a. (F. ronan, Hi>. roano, from L. ravu.% 
grav-yellow.j Having a l>ay, sorrel, or <lark colour, 
with spots of gray or white thickly interaporsed — 
said of a horse; — also, having a shade or tinge of red. 
Boan, (roil) n. The colour of a roan horse ; — a roan 
horse; — a kind of leather for bookbinding, made from 
sheep-skin, in imitation of morocco. 

Boan-tree, (rdn'tre) n. Native tree of the genus Pj/vvx ; 
the mountain ash ; wild service treo—it produces 
clusters of berries of a bright red colour and acid 
taste ; — also roiiHin^irce, roO.dan, drc. 

Boar, (rdr) v.i. [A. -8. ruriun, Oer. 7-omi,l To cry 
with a full, loud, continued sound ; to bollow', a.s a 
lion or other beast ; — to cry aloud, as in distress ; to 
bawl ; to squall, as a child ; — to make a louii, confused 
sound, as winds, waves, passing vehicles, and the like ; 
— to engage in riotous conduct ; to be disorderly ; - to 
laugh out loudly ami continuously : — imp, pjt. 
roared ; ppr, roaring. 

Boar, (rdr) n. The sound of roaring ; a loud civ of the 
lion or other beast ;— cry of a idiild or iierson in 
distress ; — any loud sound or noise, as of the wind, 
sea, cannon, &c,; — outcry; clamour of mirth or 
festivity. 

Boarer, (rOr'gr) v. One who or that which roars; 
a riotous fellow' ; — a broken-windcil lior.se. 

Boaring, (rdr'ing) v. Cry of a lion or other beast; — 
loud continued sound of the billows, temi>c.st, A'c. - 
outcry of distress ; — a disease of the bronchial tubes 
in horsea 

Boast, (rost) i». t. [A.-S. hrostian, It. arroxtire.) To 
cook, dress, or prepare, as meat for the table, by 
exposure to heat l)efore the fire ; — ^to dry and parch 
by exposure to heat ; — hence, to heat violently or to 
excess ; — ixilloquially, to jeer ; to banter ; — r. x. To Iw 
cooked by exiKisure to heat liefore a file; to be 
roasted <fe pp, roasted; ppr. roasting. 

Boast, (rost) n. That whicli is roasted, as a piece of 
beef, mutton, &c.; — also, that part of an animal 
which is reckoned fitter for roasting than for boiling, 
stewing, ibc. 

Boast, (rost) <i. Roasted. 

Boaster, (rbst'gr) n. One who roasts meat « con- 
trivance for roasting a pig or other animal or article 
for roosting. 
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Boasting, (rostTng) n. The act of roasting, m meat 
in 'rntmlurgy^ the protraoted appliance of heat lower 
than the fusing point, to dissipate the volatile ^larts 
of ores a severe teasing, bantering, or raiUeiy. 

Bob, (rob) r. t. [Go. n<»t6du, A. -8. To take 

away from by force ; to strip by stealing : to plunder ; 
to steal fl-om to take property from the person of 
feloniously, forcibly, or by putting in fear to de-i 
fraud ; to withhold what is due A; pp. robbed;^ ' 

ppr. robbing. 

Bobber, (rob gr) n. One who commits a robbery ; one 
who takes properiy feloniously and l)y violence; 
depretlator ; do.*«poilor ; plundorer ; pillager, 

Bobbery, (lob'gr-e) n. The crime of robbing or 
stealing by force ; act of taking away or dofininding 
by violence, injustice, or oppression ; depredation ; 
spoliation ; plunder ; pillage. 

Robbins, (vob'inz) n. p(. In naviffntion, small ropes 
usctl to tie the upper edges of square sails to the 
yanls— corrupted from ropc-bamlx : — also w'litten a’O- 
hamls. 

Bobo, (rob) V. [R rohr. It. roha, 8p. ropa.] An 
I outer garment foi man or woman, especially, one of 
a rich, flowing, or elegant style or make ; henoo, a 
ilrcKS of state, rank, oflico, and the like. 

Eobe, (rob) r. /. To invest with a robe; to dress ; to 
array;- on p. <fe pp. robed; ppr. robing. 

Bobin, (rob'in) m [Pioporly an abbreviation of Robei't, 
i or from L. pp, of ruberp, to be red.] A 

I European singing bird having a reddish breast ; the 
! rudd«>ck : robin red-breast; — an American singing 
I bird h.aving the breast of a somow hat dingy orange-red 
colour: — called also mUjrotovn Ibnoifi. 

Boborant, (roh'or-ant) a. fh. rohnruux, fixun rnbur, a 
hard oak, strength. 1 .Strengthening. 

Boborant, (rob'oi'-aut) n. A strengthening medicine ; a 
tonic. 

Robust, (rd-bust') a. [Ij. rnhvxtrx, oaken, hard, strong, 
from robiir, strength.] I’jvincing strength; strong; 
muscular sound ; vigorous, ns health requiring 
strength and vigour, as employment ; — rough ; rude ; 
lusty; sinewy; .sturdy. 

Robustious, (ro-hust'yus) a. Strong; vigoroits; — 
violent; hoisterons . — unwieldy— generally used in 
contemjtt or ridicule. [rol)U8i inniinm*. 

Robustly, (rd-hust'le) adv. Witli groat strength ; in a 
Robustness, (ro-husf/ncs) n. The quality of being 
robust; strength; sound ness, 

Roc, (rok) a. 'i’ho monstrous bird well-known in the 
mythology of the Arabians. 

Boohellc-scUt, (rd-KhePsawlt) n. I'lie taitrate of soda 
and jsjt.;iHh--nsed us an ajwrient. 

Boohet, (roeh'ei) «. [F,, Ger., Ar. A. -8, roc, L. roeeux, 

a eoat, garment.] A linen garment resembling a 
surplice, but with tight sleeves, worn by bishops. 

Bock, (rok) v, |F. roche, It. from h. rupeXf 

a rock. ] A Largo rnoas of stony material ; — my natural 
deposit of stony material, whether consolidated or 
not, thus including sand, earth, or clay when in 
natural licds ; — that which resembles a rock in firm- 
ness a solid or firm foundation ; — whence, defence ; 
fortress ; strength. 

Book, (rok) n. [Icel. rochr, Oer. roclcen.] A distaff used 
in spinning. 

Book, (rok) v. t, [F* roquer^ Ger. rucl'cn.] To move 
backward and forward, as a body resting on a support 
beneath ; — to put to sleep by rocking ; hence, to still ; 
to quiet ; — V. i. To bo moved biickward and forwai-d ; 
to reel ; to totter : — imp. & pp. rocked ; ppr. rooking* 
Bookawav, (rok'a-wa) w. A low four-wheeled 
seated pleasure carriage, with full standing top. 
Book-oryiUI, (rok'kris-tal) «. Limpid quartz; pure 
crystals of quartz. 

Booker, (rok'sr) n. One who rocks the cradle the 
curving piece of wood on which a cradle or dheif 
rocks any implement callable of a rocking motloii* 
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Bodut, (rolc'et) n. (It. roeehttUit Ger. raUie.l An 
mrtifloial fire-work which, htdng tied to a 
■tiok Mtd fired, is projected tlirongh the A 
air by a force aiising from the combus- 
tion. ffH 

ItookineM) (rok'e-jies) n. The state of being V 
rooky. j 

Booking, (rok'ing) n. Act of moving back- K 
wards and forwards; — mass of metal or K 
small stones forming the bed of a road. a 
Bocking-ohair, (ruk'iiig-char) >i. Arm-chair ^ 
set on rockets so as to swing backwards and Rocket, 
forwards. 

Booking-horse, (rok^ing-hors) n. Ilobby-liorso. 
Bock-ou, (rok'oil) n. Petroleum. 

Book-salt, (rok'sawlt) n. Chloride of scKlium or com- 
mon salt occurring in rock-like nn'isHes in mines. 
Book-work, (rokVurk) v, Smnes fixed in mortar in 
imitation of natural masses of rock. 

Booky, (rok'e) Full of rocks; — formed of rocks; — 
resemblitjg a rock unfeeling ; olslurate. 

Bod, (rod) n. ( A.-S, rM., Ger, ruihf.^ a slender stick 
or ixkI, Skr. rUUi, to grow.] The shoot or long twig 
of any woody ]>lant ; a branch or the stem of a shrub ; 
— any long sleiulcr stick ; a wand ; an instrument of 
])unishiueiit or correction;— discipline; cluistisement; 
— a kitid of Rfioptro t)r badge of oflico; lienee, janver; 
authority; tyranny; opjamnon a nieasiiro of length 
containing sixteen and a half feet ; a perch ; a 
iwlo. 

Bodent, (ro'dent.) <r. [L. roilens, piir. of rodere, to 

gnaw.] Gnawing. 

Bodent, (rd'dent) n. An animal that gnaws, as a rat. 
Bodomont, (rod'u-iuont) a. fit. rodovumte.] Boast- 
ing; bragging, fmg : bluster; rant. 

Bodomontade, (rod'd-mont-iid) n. Vain Ixiastiiig; vaunt- 
Bodomontade, (rod o-mont-Jld) v. i. To Ixiast ; to brag ; 
to bluster. (of tlie hai-t. 

Boe, (r6) n. A s])ocie8 of deer ; roebuck tlie female 
Boe, (ru)n. [Ger. ropoi, Icel. ropu.l The ovary and 
ogg^ of a fish ; — riiwu. | Scot. ] 

Boebuok, (rd'buk) v. (A.-S. rdh, Icel. nl, Ger, nWo] 
A small suecies of deer, rtrruK Cffprudus, having 
erect cylindrical branclicil horns, forked at tlio sum- 
mit. ^ 

Bogation, (ro-ga'shun) n. [L. ropatio, from rogarc, 
rogatum, to ask,] In ancient Rome, Gie demand 
by the consuls or tribunes of a law to be passed 
by the iieople ; — litany ; supplication. Rogation dagx, 
the three days before the festival of Ascension, being 
days of special supplication. 

Bogue, (rog) w. [Ktymology uncertain — ^said to be 
from F. roguft pi*oud, Jianghty, also from A.-S. 
twegan, to <Kiver, cloak, also from L. rogarCy to lusk, 
perhaps from the same root as rvg, Ger. ramhy rough, 
coarse.] A vagrant; a sturily beggar; a vagabond; 
— a deliberately dishonest person ; a knave ; a cheat ; 
—one wlio is mischievous or frolicsome ; a sly fellow ; 
a wag ; also, a term of fondness or endearment. 
Boguery, (i*og'$r-e) 71 ., Knavish tricks; cheating; fraud; 
—waggery ; arch tricks ; mischievemsnoss, 
BoM6*s-maroh, (rogz'miirch) v? . An air or tune played 
when a soldier is drummed out of a regiment. 
Bogtdah, (rdg'ish) o. Vagi-ant ; vagabond fraudu- 
lent ; dishonest ; knavish ; — w'aggish : slightly mis- 
dllievona [isldy ; w'antonly ; — archly, 

^goithly, (rfig'ish-le) adr. Like a rogue ; kiiav- 
jftegttiihnesi, (ifig'ish-nes) n. Quality or state of being 
roguish ; knavery ; mischievousness ; archness. 
BeiftOTf (rois'tgr) v.i. [W. rhgsiatp, to rush, A.-S. 
drysan, to shake.} To bluster; to suagger;— to 
be at free quarters ; to roam about and be noisy and 
turbulent also roist 

Bpiaterer, (rois^tgr-gr) w.. A bold, blustering, turbu- 
lent fellow also roist(i\ 

BelO} <rdl) n. fl^.] A part performed by an actor 
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in a drama ; hence, any eonspiouons action or duty 
performed by any one. 

Boll, (rol) r. t. (P. rouler^ J>. and Ger. rolltn^ allied 
to L. rotularef fiom rota, a wheel.] To cause to re- 
volve by turning over and over ; to move by turning 
oil an axis ; — to form into a spherical or cylindrical 
body ;— to bind or involve by winding ; — Xo drive or 
impel forward with a swift and easy motion, as of 
rolling; — to press or level with a roller; — to move 
on or by means of rollers or small wheels ; — ^to beat 
with rapid strokes, as a drum ; — v. i. To move by 
turning on a suidace ; to revolve upon an axis ;— to 
keep falling over and over ; — perform a periodical 
revolution ;— to turn; to move circularly; — to move 
up and down, as waves or billow's ; also, to rock or 
move from side to side, as a ship ; — to run on wheels; 
—to be formed into a cylinder or ball ; — to spread 
under a roller or rolling-pin ; — to wallow ; to tumble : 
— imp. pp. rolled ; ppr. rolling. 

Boll, (rol) n. fL. rotviti, dinii7nitive of rota, a wheel.] 
Act of rolling or state of being lulled ; — that which 
rolls; a roller; — a cylinder of wood used in the 
kitchen and laundry; — a cylinder of stone or iron 
used on fields, roads, fee. a cylindriciil twist of 
toluicco ; — cloth wonml into a cylindrical form 
bread made fiom tlongli rolled up ; — the unifoin 
beiiting of a drum with strokes so rapid as scarcely to 
Ijo distinguished by the ear. ( F. role, part, office, L. 
rotulns, roll, charter.] An official or public docu- 
ment ; list; register ; catalogue in anliquitg, a vol- 
ume ; a book consisting of sheets of parchment, skin, 
Ac., rolled up ; — hence, a chronicle; a history. 

BoU-call, (rol'kawd) ti. The act or time of calling 
over a list of names, as among soldiera 

Boiler, (rol'er) n. That wliioh rolls ; that, which 
turns on its own axis ; especial Ip, a cylinder of wood, 
stone, metal, Ac., used in husbamlry and the arts ; — 
a long and bioad bantiage 77sed in surgery ; — a 
cylinder cojited with a composition of glue and mo- 
lasses, which takes up iiik from the inking table and 
distributes it over the types in printing. 

Boiler-bolt, (rorer-bdlt) *a. The bar in a carriage to 
which the traces are attached. 

BoIUc, (rorik) r. i. (Mixlification of frolic.} To move 
in a careless, swaggering manner with a fiolicsomo 
air:— imp, A pp. rollicked; jijn', rollicking. 

Boiling-mill, (ruring-inil) n. A mill furnished with 
heavy rollers through wiiich heated metal is passed 
to form it into sheets or rails, Ac. 

KoUing-pin, (rr)l'ing-))in) n. A cylindrical piece of 
wo<mI to roll out imste or dough with. 

Boiling-press, (rdi'ing-pres) u. An engine by which 
cloth 18 calendered, waved, and tabled ; — also, 
an engine for taking impres,sion8 from copiier- 
plates. 

Bolly-poUy, (roFe-iiol'e) n. (Said to be from roll and 
y»oo(.j A game in which a ball, rolling into a certain 
pi.ace, wins .—also, a pudding of a roll or layers of 
past^ or dough inclosing fruit or preserves. 

Bomaio, (ro-imVik) n. [G. Jtomaikos.] Tlie modern 
Greek language. [or its language. 

Bomaic, (ro-nnVik) a. Of or relating to modern Greece 

Bomal, (ro'mal) n. A species of silk fabric brought 
from the East. 

Boman, (ro'man) a. Pertaining to Borne or to the 
Roman people ; — ^iTertaining to or professing the 
Roman Catholic religion ; — upright ; erect— said of 
the letters ordinarily used, as distinguished ftom 
Italic characters ; — expressed in letters, not in figuro^ 
as I., IV., i,, iv., Ac.— said of numerals as distinguished 
from the Arabic numerals, 1, 4, Ac. 

Boman, (ro'man) n. A native, citizen, or permanent 
resident of Hume. 

Boman Catholic, (rd-man-kath'd-lik) n. A member or 
adherent of tlie Church of Borne, of whiob. the Pope 
is the visible head. 
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Bonum Oaiholio, (rd-mau-kath^d-lik) a. Bertainixig to j 
the Church of Home ; popish, | 

Eomiuiee, (rd>maiis') ti. (F. ronttnij It. romanza, Sp. . 
romance.] A narrative or fiible of knight-errantry ! 
iu the middle ages : a ballad or chant of chivalrous ; 
adventures in love and war, coraixwed or recited or i 
•ung by the Troubadours hence, any fictitious nar- 
rative or work of fiction treating of the olden times 
and of great personages and events; a historical 
novel -a vain di-eam ; imaginary notion ; foolish 
conceit; — an invention or fiction; a lie. Romaiiee 
lanffuage, language iu which the early romances were 
compost ; a mixture of con*upt l^tin with the 
langiiage of tlie Franks ; Pi*ovencal ;--al 80 , Latin 
modified by the native elements so as to form the j 
modern Italian, French, Spanisli, and Portugue.so 
languages; — also written Roimnic language. 

Bomanee, (ro-maus') v. i. To write or tell romances ; 
to deal in extravagant stories ; — imp. pp. romanced; 
ppr, romancing. 

Komanoer, (rd-mansVr) v. One wlio writes romances 
or historical novels one who invents tictitious 
stories ; forger of improbable or lying accounts. 

Bomanesque, (ro inan-esk') «. In painthift, rcpre.sent- 
ing subjects and scenes aj)propriate to romance; - 
somewhat re.serabUng the Ilomati architecture. 

Bomanesque, (ro-maii-esk') n. In historical painting, 
the portrayal of fabulous or fanciful subjects ; — a 
style of drawing and colouiing natural objects or 
scenery in imaginary or fanhistic forms and not from 
the life any of the forms of architecture derived 
from the Roman, as Uyxantine, liombard, Saxon, 
<fcc, ; — the common diah'ct of liHiiguedoc and some 
other districts in the south of France. 

Konuuiic, (ro-man'ik) a. Pertaining to Rome or its 
people pertaining to any of the languages which, 
during the middle ages, sprung out of the old Homan ; 
— related to the llonnui people by descent. 

Bomanism, (rcVman-ijsm) n. The tenets <»f the Church 
of Rome : — also written Roman ('otholicisw. 

Bosnanist, (rd'man-ist) v. An adherent to the Roman 
Catholic religion ; a Roman Catholic. 

Bomanize, (ro'raan-iz) r. t. To convert to the Roman 
Catholic religion or opinions; — v. i. To conform to 
Roman Catholic opinions, customs, or modes of 
speech : — imp. & pp. romanized ; ppr. romamzing. 

Bomansh, (rd-mansh') n. fCris. rumnnsch.] The 
language of the Grlsons in Switzerland ; a corruption 
of the Latin. 

Bomantio, (r6-man'tik) a. Pertaining to, involving, or 
resembling romance ; hence, fictitious ; fanciful 
characterized by novelty, strangeness, or variety ; 
extravagant; wild ; chimerical. [manner. 

Bomantic^y, (ro-man'tik-al-le) adv. In a romantic 

Romanticism, (rd-man'te-sizm) v. The state of l»eing 
romantic or fantastic. 

BomanticnesB, (ro-inan'tik-nes) v. The state of being 
romantic; wildness; extravagance; fancifulness. 

Bomish, (rom'ish) a. [From Rome.] Belonging or 
relating to Rome or to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bomp, (romp) n. A rude girl who indulges in Ijois- 
terous play rude play or frolic. 

Bomp, (romp)v.i. [A different spelling of ramp.] To 
play rudely and boisterously; to leap and frisk about 
in play: — imp. & pp. romped ; pyjr, romping. 

BompiiA, (romp'isb) a. Given to rude play ; inclined 
to romp. 

BcanpiahnOM, (romp'ish-nes) n. The quality of being 
rompish ; rudeness ; boisterousness. 

BondeaUf (ron'do) 91 . [F., from rond, round.] A 

apeoies of lyric poetry so composed as to contain 
a refrain or repetition, which occurs according to a 
toed law;— « musioal composition, vocal or instru- 
mental, usually in three parts, in which the first strain 
U npeaUd at the end of each of the other etmine ,w 
lUip, 1 ^ kind pf |ig :«-vq:ittefi a|8o renffo. 


Bondel, (ron'del) ». [L. rotundus, round.} A 
small round tower erected at the fbot of a bastion. 
Bonion, (run'yuu) «. [L. rente, and F. rogne, itch, 
mange, scab.] A mangy or scabby animal;— a fat 
bulky woman. 

Hood, (rood) 11 . The fourth imrt of an acre, or forty 
sqinu^e rods ; a nieosura of length containing forty 
perches or poles. 

Bbod, (rood) n. (A. -S. rM, rod, chms.] A representa- 
tion of the cross with Christ, luvnging on it — in a 
Honian Catholic churah generally of a life size, and 
erected at the junction of the nave with the dmir or 
chancel. 

Hoof, (r66f) n. [A.-S. top, roof, G. oropJam, O, 
Sax. hr<)st.] The cover or upper ^ 

part of any building, Imuse, Iwirn, 

&c. : — cias8ifie<i according to the 
material of which it is formed, 
os wikkI, slate, tile, brick, stone, # V 

<fec.; — also cljissified acconling to / \ 

its cxteimal form, os shed roof, / \ 

otie-sided sloping roof ; — guide '• uri w nwnriir-iTii-w A 

roof, two-8ide«l sharp sloping Mansard loef. 
roof ; — oger roof, shaping conuavely from the ridge 
and convexly to the eaves; — hip roof, four-sided 
sloping nK)f;-iV roof, two gable roofs united in the 
form of the letter M ; — Mifusard roof, root divided 
into two slo(>es by an iindor set of rafters inclining 
slightly inwards, and an npjKsr set inclining more 
towards the ridgo — called :ilso curb roof ;—~conicnl 
roof, circular roof tur>oring towaids the ridge ;— 
^ffat roofs are used only in the 'East; — in curpenlrg, 
the frame-work of tiinhor which forms the Interior 
of a roof;- that which resembles the interior of a 
roof; — a vault ; au arch ; an overhaitging canopy, 
as the sky ;-'-tho upper part of the mouth ; the 
l)alate. 

Roof, (r66f) r. t. To cover with a roof to inclose iu 
a house ; to shelter. 

Roofer, (roofer) n. One who makes and puts ot> r(K)f8. 
Roofing, (rOofing) n. Act of coveriiig with a roof;— 
materials of or for a roof ; - hence, the roof itself. 
Roofless, (rudnes) a. Having no roof ;— having no 
house or home ; unsheltered. 

Rooflet, (rdofJet) v. A small roof, covering, or shelter. 
Roof -tree, (ruof'irrt) v. 'I'he beam in the angle of a 
roof; — the roof itself; — lionce, house; houselioid ; 
lioine. 

Rook, (rook) u. [Per. A. rokh, rnhh.] One of the 
four pieces placed on the corner squaras of the boai'd ; 
a wistle. 

Rook, (rook) v. [Rax, rnnea, (shattering, G. korax, and 
Go, hrvkjan, to croak, Jc.cl. 
k.iinkr, crow.] A gregarious 
bird resembling the crow, but 
differing from it in feeding cliicfly 
oil insects and grain, instead of 
carrion and the like;— a cheat; 
a trickish or dishonest gambler. 

Rook, (r6(>k) v.L To cheat; to, 
defraud ; — to sipiat or sit close 
r. t. To cheat ; t<j defraud liy 
cheatine Lap. di pp. rooked; Ecok. 

ppr. rooking. 

Rookery, (rodk'gr-c) n. A place where rooks congre- 
gate and build their nests, as a wood ; also, rocks aud 
islets frequented by sea-birds for laying their eggs ; 
—a brothel au overcrowded, dilapidated cluster of 
buildings. [gloomy. 

Rooky, (roOk'e) o. Inhabited by rooks ; — dark ; , 
Room, (roOm) n. [A.-S. rCm,, loel. rUm, Go. rwms,\ 
Space which has been or may be set apart or appro- 
priated to anv purpose;— an apartment In a house 
possibility of admission; freedom to act;— plaoe un* 
obstructed .’—place or stead left by anottoir;— pH, 
Suite of apartinents lodging^. 



Boom, (ir06m) v. %. To occupy a room or apartment ; 
to low & pp, rpomed ; pp^\ rooming. 

Eoomily, (rOdmVle) adv. Spaciously ; with plenty of 
room. 

Boominess, (roOm'e-nes) n. State of being roomy ; 
spaciousness ; space. 

Boomy, (rOOm'e) a. Having ample room : spacious ; 
wide. 

Boost, (rdOst) n. fA.-S. hrdt^t, I), iwst, roost, roesteii, 
to roost.] The pole on which binls rest at night; 
a perch -a collection of fowls roosting together. 

Boost, (r66st) V. i. To sit, rest, or sleep, as birds on a 


^le or tree; to i)erch. 

Booster, (rdOst'gr) n. The male of the domestic fowl 
considered as the head or chief of the roost ; a cock. 

Boot, 0*66^ n. [Dan. rod, iSw. rot, Ir. rtddu, L, 
radix?} That of a i)lant which is under 

ground, and which supports and sends nourish- 
ment upwards to tiie stem, branches, &c. ;— a plant 
of urhich the rout is edible, as beetroot, &c.; — tliat 
part of any thing which grows or spreads like a 
root, as of a tooth, cancer, &c. ;-~-tho lx)ttom or 
lower part of any thing; depth; foundation; — the 
original or first cause of any thing an ancestor 
or progenitor; — breed; race; stock fixed ]x)sition ; 
durable impre.s8ion ; permanent efl’ect ;— that factor 
of a quantity wliich when multiplied into itself will 
produce that quantity — in inmic, the fuiidameutal 
note of anv chord. 

Boot, (root] V. i. To enter the earth, as roots ; — to be 
firmly fixed or established ; — to sink deep; — v. t. To 
plant and fix deejjly m the earth ; hence, to impress 
deeply and indelibly in the mind ; to establish firmly ; 
to ground and settle: — imp. & pp. rooted; 
rooting. 

Boot, (rdot) v.i, [Teel. r6ta, A.-S. 'iurdtan, to turn 
up with the snout, «’»•<)/., a snout, trunk.] To turn 
up the earth with the snout, as swine ; — v. t. To turn 
up with the snout, as swine ; lionce, to tear uj) by the 
root ; to eradicate ; to extirpate. 

Boot<orop, (rOot'kroj)) a, A crop of esculent roots, 
esi)eciully those of such plants as produce single routs, 
as becti'oot, carrot, c'^c. 

Booted, (rootled) a. Fixed; permanent; dee]). 

Bootedly, (rOOt'ed-le) ado. Deeply ; in or from the 
heart. 

Booting, (r66tTng) n. Act of taking or striking root. 

Bootlet, (r*j<^t'let) n. A radicle ; a little root. 

Boot'StooX (roOt'stok) ti. A prostrate stem, as of 
ginger or orris routs, yielding yeaiiy young branches 
or plants. 

Booty, (rdOt'e) a. Full of roots. 

Stope, (rop) n. [A.-S. & Fries, rdp. Go. raip.) A 
large, stout line or cord of several strands twisted 
together and not less usually than an inch in cir- 
cumference ; — a row or string consisting of a number 
of things united; — pi. Rojus, intestines of birds. 
Rope of sand, colloquially, tie or union eiusily broken. 

Bope, (rdp) v. i. To be formed into roi)e ; to draw 
out Or extend into a filament or thread :—imp. <b pp. 
roped; ppr. roping. 

Bope-danoer, Xrop'dans-er) n. One who walks or dances 
on a rope extended through the air. 

Bope-ladder, (r6p'lad-er) n. A ladder made of ropes. 

Bopo*maker, (rop'mak-er) n. One whose occupation is 
to. make roj^s or cordage. 

Bopery, (r6j^§r-e) n. A place where ropes are made ; — 
alio, the tricks or practices of a rogue. 

Bope^walk, (rdp'wawk) n. A long covered walk or 
building where ropes are manufactured. 

Bopo-yam, (tap'yirn) n. Threads or small lines of 
yarn twisted into strands for making ropes or Serving 
rigging, dKi. [cosily. 

BopineM, (r5p'e-nes) ft. Quality of being ropy; vis- 

Bopy, (idp'e) a. [From rope.} Stringy ; adhesive ; 
viscous; teaaoious; glutinous, 


Bond, (ro'ral) a. [L. roralie.} Dewy ; abounding with 
dew also rorid, 

Borqual, (ror^wal) n. [NorW. rorqualus.} A ceta- 
ceous mammal or whale resembling the oommon whale 
but having a more slender body. 

Bosaoeous, (roz-Sl^she-us) a. [L. rosaceus, from rosa, 
rose.] Composed of several petals arranged like those 
of the rose ; — pertaining to tne rose fhmily of plants. 

Bosary, (roz'ar-e) n. [L. rosarium, a place planted 
with roses, from rosa, a rose.] A bed of roses or place 
where roses grow a series of prayers and a string 
of beiuls by which they arc counted. 

Bosoid, (ros'sid) a. [L. roscidus.] Formed of dew ; 

J abounding in dew ; dewy. 

j Bose, (roz) n. [L. rosa, allied to G. radon.} A well- 
I known i)lant and flower of many species and 
! varieties; — a rosette. Under the rose, [L. sub rosa.} 

1 in secret ; privately ; in a manner that forbids cUs- 
closure. 

Boseate, (roz'C-at) a. [L. roseus, prepared from roses, 
from rosa, a rose.] Full of roses ; rosy of a rose 
colour: blooming. 

Bose-bud, (roz'bud) n. A bud of a rose-tree. 

Bose-bug, (rbz'bug) n. A species of beetle which feeds 
on tlio blossoms of the rose : — also rose-chaffer. 

Bose-coloured, (roz'kul-erd) a. Having the colour of a 
rose ; — uncommonly beautiful ; — hence, exaggerated ; 
extravagantly praised ; — also rose-hued ; rosed. 

Bose-engine, (roz'on-jin) n. An appendage to the turn- 
ing-lathe, by which a surface of wood, metal, A:c., 
is engraved with a v.ariety of curved lines. 

Bose-lake, (roz'lak) v. A rich tint prepared from lac 
and madder precix)itated on an earthy basis called 
also rose-madder. 

Bosc-lcaf, (roz'lef ) n. Ijeaf of a rose ; pi. Rose leaves, 
dried leaves of the rose kept in ornamental vases tvs 
a poifume. 

Bosemary, (roz'ma-re) n, [,L. ro$, dew, and marinitSt 
marine.] A plant glowing in south-eastern Europe, 
also in Asia Minor and China. It has a fragrant 
smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. 

Bose-noble, (roz'nd-bl) n. An ancient English gold 
coin, stumped with the figure of a rose, first struck 
in the reign of Edward 111., and current at 6«. Bd. 

Bosery, (rbz'ev-e) n. A nursery for rose hushes. 

Boset, (rOz'ot) H. [F. rostUe.] A red pigment used by 
ivainters. 

Bosette, (rO-zot') n. [F. diminutive of rose, a rose.] 
An imitation of a rose made of ribbon or other mate- 
rial, used us an onitunont of dress; — in architecturCf 
an ornament in the form of a rose. 

Bose- water, (roz'waw-ter) n. ^Vater tinctured with 
roses by distillation. 

Bose-water, (roz'waw-ter) a. Having the odour of 
rose-water; — alienee, affectedly nice or delicate; senti- 
mental. 

Bose-window, (roz'win-do) n. A circular window with 
a series of mullions diverging from the centre forming 
divisions which bear a general resemblance to the 
leaves of a rose : — also called Catherine wheel and Mary- 
gold window. 

Bose-wood, (rdz'w66d) n. The wood of several differ- 
ent kinds of trees growing in warm climates. It is 
much used in cabinet-work. 

Bosiorucian, (roz-e-krOo'sho-an) n. [L. rw, dew, and 
cintx, cross.] One of a sect of hermetical philosophers 
about the close of the 17th century. They made pre- 
tensions to a knowledge of the secrets of nature. 

Bosin. (roz'in)n. [F. resine.} Resin in a solid state; 
colophony ; the resin left after distilling off the volatito 
oil from the different species of turpentine. 

Bosin, (roz'in) v. t. To rub with rosin. 

Bosiness, (roz'e-nes) n. The quality of being rosy or 
resembling the rose in colour -IM bloom, as <ff an 
apple or the chesk. (qualities. 

Bosany, (roz'ixx-e) a. Like rosin or pMcta Wng of its 
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Boiter, (ro8*'ter)n. (A oorruption of regUUr.l A list 
of offioera with their duties and houw of active service. 
Bostnd, (ros'tral) a. [L rostra lis, from rostimm, a 
beak.] Reaembliug, or pertaining to, a rostrum 
pertaining to the bmk. 

jRostrate, (ros'trat) a. pii. rostratus, trom rostrum, 

' a beak.] In botany and eonchology, having a process 
resembling the beaJt of a bird; b^ed;— -fuinished or 
adorned with beaks, as a ship. 

Bostrum, (ros^trum) n. [L. from roder?, to gnaw.] The 
beak or bill of a bird;-~the beak of a ship in ancient 
Home, an elevated place in the forum for public si)eak> 
ors ; — hence, any elevated platform from which a 
speaker aihlresses an audience; pulpit; tribune. 

Boty, (rdz'e) a. Eesembling a rose in colour, form, or 
qualities ; blooming ; red ; blushing ; charming. 
Bot,(rot) V. i. [A.-S. rotian, Icol. roiaa,] To be decom- 
posed into simple parts ; to go to decay r. t. To 
make putrid ; to bring to corrujitiou : — iwp. & pp. 
rotted ; ppr. rotting. 

Bot, (rot) n. The process of rotting ; decay ; ptitrefac- 
tion ; specifically, a fatal distemper iitcident to sheep ; 
— a form of decay which attacks timber— usually called 
dry-rot; — a disease very injurious to the |x>tato. 
Botaiy, (rd'tai‘-e) a. [L. from roia, wheel.] Turning, 
as a wheel on its axis ; pertaining to or resembling the 
motion of a wheel on its axis; rotatory, 

Botate, (ro'tat) v. i. [L. roture, to turn round like a 
wheel, from rota, wheel. ] To revolve or move round a 
centre; — to go out of office and be succeeded by anotiier 
or by others ; — v. t. To cause to revolve : — imp. & 

pp. rotated ; ppr. rotating. 

Botation, (ro-ti'shun) n. [h. rotatio, from rotnre.] 
Act of rotating or turning, as a wheel or solid body on 
its axis ; — any return or succession in a series ; — vicissi- 
tude ;— course or tinm of succession by which officials 
or othera relieve each other in turn. 

Botative, (ro'tat-iv) a. Turning as a wheel ; rotary. 
Botatory, (ro'ta-tor-e) a. Turning on an axis, as a 
wheel ; — agoing in a circle; following in siiccessjion. 
Bote, (rot) n. fGer. rota, Ir. cvul.] An instrument 
similar to the hurdy-gurdy. 

Bote, (rot) w. [P. route, road, path.] A fre<iuent repe- 
tition of sounds, M'ords, or forms of speech, so os to fix 
them in the memory ; — a part, song, or lesson learnt 
by mere memory ; — the recitation or delivery of a 
lesson, part, <fec., from memory without attention to 
or understanding of the sense, connection, Ac.; — 
hence, a mechanical mode of thinking or speaking 
from received formulas, current itieaa, sot i>hraso8, Ac. 
Botten, (rot'n) a. Having rotted ; putrid ; <locayed ; 
hot sound, hard, or firm hence, not sound in princi- 
ple ; not to be trusted ; treacherous ; faitliless ; — offen- 
sive to the smell ; fetid ; stinking. 

Bottenness, (rot'ii-nes) a. The state of being rotten. 
Botten-stone, (rot'n-stOn) n. A soft stone used for 
polishing and for cleaning metallic substances. 

Botund, (r6-tund') a. [L, rotundas, wheol-8hai)ed, 
rt>und, from rota, awheel,] Round ; circular ; spheri- 
cal hence, complete ; entire. 

Botun^ (ro-tun'da) «, [L. rotundas, round.] Any 

building that is round both on the outside and the 
inside, as the Pantheon at Rome. 

Botunmty, (ro-tund'e-te) n. State of being rotund ; 

roundness ; sphericity ; circularity. 

Bouohe, (rOdah) n. TF.] A goffored quilling of lace, 
ribbon, Ac. .’—written aiso ruche. 

Boue, (rbo'a) n, [P., properly pp. of rouer, to break 
upon the wheel.] A debauchee ; a rake. 

Bottge, (rOOzh) n. [F. rouge, from L. rubeus, red.] A 
cosmetic used for giving a red colour to the cheelU or 
lips. 

Bougef (rddzh) v. i. To paint the face or cheeks with 
rouge ;— V. t. To paint or tinge with rouge '.—imp. & 
pp. rouged ; ppr. rouging. 

Bo^ et noir, (rOOzh^nwar) a. [P. red and black.] 


A game at cards in which persona play agaiskt the 
owner of the table or bankei"— eo called because the 
table is divided into small compartments oolouxed red 
and black. 

Bough, (ruf) a. [A.-S. hre6h, hreof, rug, mh, Ger. 
rank, raueh, L. raueus.] Rugged ; stony, aa land or 
rojid not wrought or finishoti ; coarse, as materials ; 
uiqiolished ; uncut, as a diamond harsh to the taste, 
a.s wine ;— hansh to the ear ; disconiant grating; jar- 
ring;— violently agitated; boisterous, as the sea; — 
stormy; tempestuous, as wind, weather, Ac. coarse ; 
disordereti in appearance ; — hairy ; shaggy coarse in 
manners ; rude ; uncivil ; — harsh in temper ; severe j 
austere ; — harsh in tieatment ; violent ; brutal « 
hard-featured ; not delicate, as visage ; — dread^il ; 
terrible. 

Bough, (ruf) n. A mdo, coarse fellow state of being 
Course, unffinshed, and the like. 

Bough, (ruf r. t. To render rough ; to roughen. 
Bough-oast, (rufkast) v. t. To form or mcmld rudely ; 
—to plaster with a mixture of lime and gravel :—imp. 
& -pu. rough-cast; ppr. rough-casting. 

Bougn-cast, (rufkast) w. A rude mcKiel a mixture of 
limo with gravel, used for covering buildings. 
Bough-diamond, (mf-dra-tuoiid)?^. An uncut diamond; 

I a person jK)S8osBing real ability and wortli, but unculti- 
vated or impolite. 

j Bough-draft, (vnf draft.) n. First drawing or deline- 
ation ; unlinishod sketc.h ; - preliniinary outline of 
proceedings; — first coi>y of a writing, speech, deed, tto. 
Bough-draw, (ruf draw) v. t. To draw or delineate 
coarsely. 

Boughen, (ruf'n) v. t. To make ro\igh ; — 1 ». i. To 
giwv or become rough: — ivuj). A pp. roughened; ppr. 
roughening, 

Bough-hew, (ruf'hu) r. t. To hew coarsely without 
smoothing, as timber to give the first form or shaiM 
to a thing: — ijup. rough-hewed; pp. rough-hewn; 
pp'i'. rough-hewing. 

Boughing, (ruf in g) n. Act of plastering with a tliin or 
first coat of plaster. 

Boughly, (ruf le) uUv. In a rough manner ; unevenly ; 
harslily ; rudely. 

Boughness, (rufnes) w. The quality or state of being 
rough ; unevenness ; harshness ; rudeness ; asperity ; 
severity. 

Bough-rider, (rufrid-er) 71 . Ono who breiiks horses. 
Bough-shod, (rufshod) a. Shod with shoes armed 
with jwiiits. 

Bough-work, (rufw’urk) v. t. To work coarsely or with- 
out regard to nicety and finish. 

Bouleau, (rdO-lo') n. {F., from rovler, to roll.] A 
little roll ; a roll of cnirm in psqwr. 

Boulctte, (rOo-let') n. IF., from roulrr, to roll.] A 
game of chance in which a small ball is made to roll 
round on a circle divided off into red or black 
spsicos ; — a small toothed wheel used by engravem to 
roll over the surface of a plate to jiroduco dots. 
Bounce, (rouns) n. [F. rrmce, brier, tbom, ranehe, 
a round sto}), rack.] The handle of a printing-press. 
Bound, (round) a. [1^. rotundus.] Having every por- 
tion of the surface or circumfeience equally distant 
from the centre .'—cylindrical ; globular: spherical; 
circular ; — wltole ; total ; not fractional or divisional, 
as a sum ; — large ; more than sufficient, as price 
smooth; fiowing, as style or diction ;->plain ; fair; 
candid, as dealixig quick : brisk, as pi^ or trot;-— 
bold; positive; decided, as an assertioh plump ; 
well developed, as limb or other part of the body. 
Bound, (round) n. A circular body or circle in motion ; 
a globe ; a sphere ; orb ; — revolution ; — a series of 
events ending where it b^an; a cycle;— a course 
of action or conduct performed by a number of per* 
sous in turn; — a carousal; bumpers; toast* ii — ^walk 
by a guard or officer to visit the posts, sentriet, Ac. 
the beat of a policeman, watehmaa, Ac.;-actawlw 
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4ftnce ;»rotati(m, as in office ; sttooeiudon ;--the step of 
A ladder ;•—& short, voc^ pieoe, in which three or 
four voices follow each other in a species of fugue in 
unison ; — a general disoharjg;e of hvearms by a body 
6f troops in which each soldier fires once. 

Hound, (round) adv. On all sides ; around ; — circu- 
larly 'by or in a circuit ; back to the starting point. 

Hound, (round) prep. On every side of; around;— 
about. 

Hound, (round) v. t To make circular, spherical, or 
cylindrical;— to surround ; to encircle ; to encompass ; 
—to make protuberant ; to raise into relief ; — to re- 
move the e^e or angles of any thing ; to smooth : to 
polish ; hence, to complete ;— to make full, smot>th, 
and flowing, as x>erio(ls in rhetorical speech or writing; 
— 1>. i. To grow or become round or full in form ; — 
to go round, as a guard ; — imp. & pp. rounded; ppr. 
rounding. 

Houndabout, (roiiTiira-l)oiit)rt. Indirect ; going round ; 
loose ; — ample ; extensive ; — encircling ; oucoin passing. 

Houndel, (round'ol) fK rondel le.] A round form 
or figure ; a small circular shield in the 14th or 15th 
centuries an ordinary in the form of a small 
circle a roundelay. 

Houndelay, (round'o-la) n. fF. roiidelei, from rowd, 
round.] A sort of ancient ])oem in wliieh certain 
parts are repeated, and that, if possible, in an 
equivocal or punning sense also, an air or tune in 
three parts, in which the first strain is repeated iu 
the others; — a kind of round or country dance. 

Hound-hand, (roundliand) n. A style of penmanship 
in which the letters are made full and round ; half- 
text lines ora copy intermediate between large and 
small text. 

Houndhead, (round'hed) n. A Puritan — so called in 
the time of Cliarles 1. from the ])rjwjtice which pre- 
vailed among tliuin of cropping the hair close round ; 
— a republican in the time of the Commonwealth. 

Houndnouse, (roundlious) n. A constable's prison ; 
station house ; guard-room in the 'merchant navp^ 
a cabin or apartment in tlio after-pai't of tlio quarter- 
deck a privy near the head of the vessel. 

Roundish, (rouiui'isli) a. iSomewliat round ; nearly 
round. 

Roundlet, (round'lot) ?i. A little circle. 

Roundly, (round'le) adv. In a round form or manner; 
— openly ; boldly ; plainly ;— briskly ; with sijeod ; — 
vigorously ; earnestly. 

Roundneas, (round'nes) n. Quality or state of being 
round ; circularity ; rotundity ; — ■ fulness ; plump- 
ness ; — smoothness of flow ; — plainness ; boldness ; 
imsitiveness. [by ]jlougiiing. 

Boundridge, (round'rij) v, t. To form round ridges 

Round-table, (round'ta-bl) a. A liuge circular marble 
table round which King Arthur and his knights 
sat in social fellowship. 

Hound-tower, (round'tow-gr) A cylindidcal tower 
with a conic^ top of gi*eat anti- 
quity, very frequent in Ireland — 
they range in height from 40 to HR 

180 feet, with a diameter of from 
20 to 8o feet, and are strong, ' HH ^ 
massi ve structures. o. 

Houp, (roup) V. t. [A.-S. hrepan, to 
cry.] To cry or shout ; hence, ’ 
expose for sale by auction, ' 

Houp, (roup) n. An outcry ; a sale 
of goods by auction. [Scot.] 

House, (rouz) v.t. [A.-S. rdsian, 
drdHan.] To wake from sleep or 
xepose -to excite to lively thought Round-tower, 
or action;— to awaken, as the attention or some 

r sion, emotion, or faculty :'~to put into motion ; 

agitate;— to startle or surprise;— v. i. To awake 
from, sleep or repoae to be excited to thought or 
aetipa imp. & pp. stmsed ; ppr. roaai&|r« 
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Heme, (rouz) n. (loeL rHa, Ger. rattseh, Joel. rihMa^ 
to get drunk.] A carousal ; a festival ; a drinking 
frolic. 

Roust, (roust) v.i. To rouse ; to disturb ; to vex. 

Rout, (rout) n. [F., Ger. rotie, W. r/tawier, a crowd, 
L. TuptuK, pp. of rumpere, to break.] A (tohionable 
assembly or large evening i)arty;— a tumultuous 
crowd ; a rabble an uproar ; a noise. 

Rout, (rout) n. [It. rottUf F. deroute, from L. rupfus, 
broken, defeat^.] Defeat of an army or band of 
troops, or the disorder and confusion of troops de- 
feated and put to flight. 

Bout, (rout) V. t. To defeat and throw into confusion ; 
to overthrow an enemy’s ranks and scatter them 
in flight to turn up the ground with the snout, as 
swine; — v. i. To assemble in tumultuous crowds ; — ^to 
roar ; to bellow, as cattle [Scot.] [A.-S. hrusta7i.} 
To snore '.—imp. & pp. routed ; ppr. routing. 

Boute, (root) n. [F, routr.] The course or way which 
is travelled or to be passed ; a x>assing ; a course ; a 
march. 

Boutinc, (ro6t-en') w. [F. from route, a imth, way, L. 
rota, a w’heel.J A roinid of business, amusements, 
or pleasure daily or frequently pursued;— any re- 
gular course of action adhered to by force of habit ; 
a regular course or system of pericrining oflidal duties 
without regard to alien’d circumstances or conditions. 

Bove, (rov) n. A roll of wool drawn out and slightly 

I twisted : a slub. 

[ Bove, (rdv) v.i. [Dan. rover, to rob, to go about roa- 

I lauding.] To wanrior ; to ramble ; to range; to go, 

' move, or pass without certain direction in any man- 
ner; — 'V.i. To wander over, [Perhaps from mrv.] 
To draw through nu eye or aperture; to di*aw out into 
flakes ; to card, as wool l^imp. di pp. roved ; pjrr, 
roving. 

'Hover, (rov'er) n. A wanderer; — a fickle or incon- 
stant person a robber or pirate; a freebooter. 

Boving, (rdv'ing) n. liambliug; wandering ; — act of 
passing a cord through an eye. 

Bovingly, (rov'ing-le) adr. In an unsettled or wander- 
ing manner. 

Bow, (ro) V. [A. -8. rdiv, Ger. reihe.J A series of per- 
sons or things in a eontimied line; a line; a rank; a 
file ; — an excursion taken in a boat with oars. 

Bow, (ro) r, t. [A.-S. r&wan, Icel. r6a.\ To impel, as 
a boat or ve.ssel, along the surface of water by oars ; — 
to transport by rowing ; — v. i. To labour with the 
oar : — to bo moved by oars : — imp. & pp. rowed ; ppr. 
rowing. 

Bow, (row) n. [Abbreviated from rout.'] A riotous, 
noisy disturbance. 

Howdy, (row'de) «. [From rout or roic.] One who 
engages in rows or riots; a riotous, tui'bnlent follow. 

Bowel, (row'el) », [F. rouelle, L. t'oiula, a little 

wheel.] The wheel of a spur, formed with shaip points; 
— a roll of hair or silk, answering to a seton in sur- 
gery; — a little flat ring or wheel of plate or iron on 
horses’ bits. 

Bowel, (row'el) v. t. To insert a rowel in: — imp. 6tpp. 

I rowelled; /ipr. rowelling, 

I Bower, (ro'er) n. One who rows or manages an oar. 

Bowlook, (rd'lok) n. The part of a boat’s gunwale, 
usually indented and plated, on w'hich the oars rest 
in rowing; — pi. Wooden or metallio pins between 
which the oars work. 

Boyal, (roy'al) a. [F. royal, from L. regolis.] Kingly: 
regal ; pertaining to the crown ; — becoming a king or 
queen; magnificent; — noble; illustrious; august; ma- 
jestic ; magnanimous. 

Koyal, (roy'al) n. A Ikrge kind of paper, usually 20 by 
25 inches ;— a small sail above the topgallant-sail;— 
the third shoot of a stag’s head ;— a small mortar. 

Boyalism, (i-oy'al-izm) n. Principles or conduct of 
royalists; attachment to the cause of royalty or to the 
system of monarchical government. 
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lUmUxitt (roy'aJ-ifit) n. An lulberent to ft king, ot one 
fttlft^ed to a kingly gorenunent. 

Boyftily, (royal-le) adv. In a royal or kingly wanner. 

Eeyftltyt (roy'al-te) n. [P. royauM^ roya«/^.) State 
of lieing royal ; kingship ; kingly of&c© the person 
of a king or sovereign .'—rights of a king royal pre- 
rogative ; — kingdom ; domain: province ; spliere a 
tax or duty paid to the crown or government, as on 
the produce of a mine: — hence, a duty imid by one who 
uses the patent of another, at a certain rate for eacli 
article manufactured ; or a jiercentage paid to the 
owner of an article or privilege by one who hii'ea the 
use of it;— pL Royal fkH, emblems of kingly autho- 
rity; regalia ; — the bounds of a royal burgh. [Scot. ] 

Eub, (rub) v. L [Gaol. rK6, Ger. To move nith 

pressure or frictioji: lieiicc, to wipe; to clean; to scour; 
—to spread a substance thinly over tlie surface of ; to 
smear; — to rub doirn, to comb or cuiry, as a horse; 
—to rub off, to clean ; to remove by friction, jis rust, 
Ac. ; — to rub out, to obliterate ; to erase ; — to nth 
to touch h.anl ; to tease or irritate by sarcastic re- 
marks, Arc. ; — to i'uboi't‘r,io gloss; to polish ; — to rub 
up, to burnish ; to furbi.sh ; — v. i. To move along the 
surface with pressure : — to fret ;-~to chafe ; — to move 
or pass with difficulty: — imp. <fc pp. rubbed; ppr, 
rttboing. 

' Eub, (rub)u. Act of nibbing; friction; — a difficulty 
or obstruction hard to overcome; a pinch ; - inequality 
of the ground wliiclj hinder.'* the motion of a bow'l ; — 
something grating to tlm feeling : sarcasm ; jt»ke. 

EubW, (rub'er) n. One who or that which rubs ;--a ■ 
coarse file; — a whetstone ; rubstono; — a contest in j 
some games of chance, as whist, Ac. ; — }tl. Ovci-shoos j 
made of India-nibbor ; — also, a disease in sheep at- 
tended with gi’eat heat juul itching. 

Eubbing, (i-uVing) n. The a<;t of scouring by friction ; 
polishing. 

Rubbish, (nib'ish) >?. [From rub, originally that which 
is rubbtKl off.j Waste or rejected matter ; any thing 
W’Orthless; fragments: ruins; debris; confusion; mixed 
mass; hence, incongruity; absurdity. 

Rubble, (ntb'l) n. \Vat<n -worn or rough stones, broken 
bricks, Ac., used in coarsu masonry, or to fill ii}) Iw- 
tweeii walls. 

Eubble-stone, (nib'l-stou) n. Rubble ;~a kiiul of con- 
glomerate nxtk composed of fragments of diffoi'ciit 
kinds of rock cemented together by some suKstancc. 

Rubefacient, (rod-be-fa'she-ent) a. "Making red. 

Enbescenoe, (ro6-bes'ens) n, A reddening ; a flush. 

Eubeioent, (i6o-l5e8'ent)<f. [L. rubt'set ust. ppr. of rubes- 
cere, to grow red.] Growing or becoming red ; tcinl- 
ing to a red colour. 

Eubioimd, (rOo'bo - kund) a. [L. rubinnufm, from 
rubere, to be red, from ruber, red.] Inclining to red- 
ness. [redness ; floriduess. 

lUlbioundily, (rOo-lie-kund'it-e) n. 8tjito of lieing rod ; 

Rttbifio, (rod-bifik) a. (L. rubcrc, red, and faccre, to 
make.] Making red. 

Ettbification, (roo-bif-e-k a'shun) ». Act of making red ; 
— ^that which serves to make red. 

Eubiform, (rd^iTje-form) a. [L. ruber, red, and forma, 
form.] Having the fonn or nature of red. 

Rubify, (r66'be-f i) v. f. To make red ; to red<ien. 

Eubigo, (r66-bi'g6) «. [L. rubigo, rust of metals, mil- 

dew on giuin.] A kind of rust cu plants, consisting 
of a iMirusitic ftnigus or mushroom ; mildew. 

Ruble, (r<‘>6'bl) u. [Russ, rubl, originally, a ]iieco cut 
off, from rvMtJ, to cut.] The standard silver coin of 
Russia, worth 3s, 4d. sterling a gold coin of K\^sia, 
100 of which are held equal to 103 of the silver ruble. 

Eubrio, (rOi/brik) n. [L. rubrica, ftrom r-uher, red.] 
That part of any work which in the early manusenpts 
and typography was coloured red ; hence, specifically, 
the title of a statute — so called as being anciently 
written iu red letters the directions and rules for the 
conduct of the church fsorvice, formerly printed in red ; 
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hence, fth episcopal injunction;— hence, also, that which 
is established or settled, as by authority. 

Eubrio, (rOffbrik) r. i. To print or adorn with red. 
Rubrical, (r6<ybrik-ftl) a. Colouml in red ; placed in 
rubrics or red lines pertaining to the rubric also 
written rubric. 

Rubricate, (rOO'brik-at) v. t. [Ii. ntbiHeare, mbncttUon,] 
To mark or distinguisli witli red ; to arrange, as in a 
rubric. 

Rub-stone, (rub'ston) n. Stone for scouring, polishing, ^ 
or shariwning ; whetstone. 

Ruby, (r66'lie) n. [L. rubev.s, red, rwUiisli, firom ruber, 
red.] A prwious stone or mineral next to tl\o ^amoml 
iu hanlness and value, of various shades of red, of 
which the most prized is carmine nni redness ; red 
cohuir ; — a blaiii ; a blotch ; a oarhuuclo ; — a size of 
printing typo smaller than nonpareil — in the United 
States it is cidled agate. 

(Ruby type.) 

Ruby, (rui/lw) a. Having the colour of the ruby ; red. 
Ruene, (rodsh) ». [F.j A kind of plaited or goffui-ed 
quilliug ; rouche. 

Ruck, (ruk) r.t. [led. hrucka, L. rugare, to wrinkle, to 
fold, A.-H. irriffou, to cover.] To dmw into wrinkles 
or folds ; to crenso ; to put close ; to cover ; — v. i. To 
be drawn into ivrinklos ttr folds ; — to lie covered or 
close; to cover A pp. rucked; ppr. rucking. 

Ruck, (ruk) u. A wriiikio, fold, or phiil in a piece of 

Cl(*tll. 

Ructation, (ruk-til'shnn) r. [Tj. rvefare, to belch,] 
Act of behsbing W'iud from the stomach. 

Rudd, (rud) n. [A.-H. ruil, red.] A fi'esh-water 
Ktiropean fish of the carp family 
— it luvs red irises. 

Rudder, (rnd'er) a. [A.-8. rAd- 
fur, Ger. rudn\] Thu iustru- 
muni by which a ship is 
steered; — that which itMsem- ^ 
hies a rudder in directing or ^ 

governing tlie course. Rudd, 

Ruddiness, (nul'e-nes) n. State of being ruddy ; rod- 
nes.s, or rather a lively flcsli colour. 

Ruddle, (rnd'I) n. [A.-S, rud, red, W. rlnnhltll.) A 
species of ro(l earth ; -earth coloured by sesquioxide 
<tf iron ; red ochre a sieve ; a riddle. 

Ruddock, (nid'ok) «. [A. -8. riuidoc.] A native bird; 
redbreast oj‘ robin. 

Ruddy, (rudV) a. [A.-S. rud, rcid, Ger. roth, O. 
rrvtnros, fnau 8kr. rudhira, blo(Kl. | Of a red 
colour ; re<i; — of a lively flesh colour ; — bright yellow, 

?w gold. 

Rude, (rriod) o. [F. from L. rur/is.] Rough; uneven; 
rugged : coarse in manners ; unpolished ; uncivil 
clownish ; rustic iinpetu<»uB ; violent ;— boisterous ; 
hunultuous ; - ignorant; untaught; hence, savage; 
iairbarous;— shaptdess; unformed inelegant; clumsy. 
Rudely, (rodfl'lc) ad r. 1 u a riidc manner ; coarsely ; 
unskilfully ; uncivilly ; violently. 

Rudeness, (rciurrnes) u. The condition of being rude ; 
unevenness ; coarseness : inelegance ; unskilmlness ; 
incivility ; violence ; inipctuosi^ ; boisterousness. 
Rudenture, (rood'en-tilr) n. [F. from L, rudens, a 
rope.] In architecture, the figure of a rope or staff, 
either plain or carved, with which the fiutings of 
columns are frequently filled up. 

Rudiment, (ruud'o-nient) 7i. [L. 7'udimentum, from 

rudis, unwrought.] An element or first principle of 
any art or science ; — that which is to be first learnt ; 
elementary book or first part of education ; — the 
original or beginning of any thing; first form or 
shape, usually imperfect or experimental in botany, 
the germen, ovary, or seed bud;— also, an imperfcti* 
organ ; an organ whicli is never fully formed. 

Rudiment, (rO<wre-ment) v, t. To instruct In first 
principles or elementary rules ; to ground. 

Rudimmital, Fertaintng to nuR« 



Sue, (ro6) V. t [A.-S. hredwatif D. rouuwn, Ger. 
t*uen.] To lament ; to regret; to grieve for;~i;.i. 
To have or feel compoasion to repeat imp. A pp. 
rued; ^pr. ruing. 

Eue, (roo) w. [L. rwta, W. rhuw.] A plant having 
a strong, heavy odour, and a bitter taste ; — sorrow ; 
repentance. 

Buefhl, (rOO'fdol) n. Causing one to rue or lament; 
woful ; mournful ; sorrowful ; — expressing sorrow ; 
lugubrious. [iiiournfally. 

KuMolly, (r66'f661-le) adv. In a rueful manner; 
Kuefulaess, (rOo'fodhnes) n. fcSorrow ; mourufuluess; — 
ermression of dejection and nn<a vailing regret. 

BiUff, (ruO n. A muslin or linen collar jdaited, crimped, 
or fluted ; — soraethijig formed in - 

plaits or puckeretl, as tho'front of 
a shirt; — a native IikIi allied to 
the perch; — a bird allied to the 
wood-cock and sandpiper — the i 
male has a tuft of feathers 
around the neck during the 
breeding season a certain spe- 
cies of pigeon .---in cards, act of 
trumping cards of another suit. 

Stuff, (ruf) i'. t. To ruffle ; to dis- 
order; — to trump cwds of an- 
other suit ; — to applaud by 
beating the floor with the feet ; — Ruff. j 

imp. & pp. ruffed; ppv. ruffing, 

Kufflaa, (ruf'e-an) n. fit. ruj^lano, F. r%^en,'\ A 
boisterous, brutal fellow ; a fellow ready for any 
deraerate crime. 

Ruffian, (rufo-an) a. Bnital ; savagely boisterous. 
Ruffianism, (nife-an-izm) it. Act or conduct of a 
ruffian. ferimos ; violent ; licentious. 

Ruffianly, (rufe-an-le) a. Like a ruffian ; bt»hl in 
Ruffle, (rufl) y. t. IRu.ff'-] To make into a ruff ; to draw 
or contract into wrinkles, open plaits, or folds; - to 
furnish with ruffles; — ^to roughen or disturb the hui- 
ftwe of ; — ^to discompose ; to agitato ; — to throw into 
disorder or confusion; — v.i. To play loc»soly; to 
flutter ; — to grow i-ougli or boisterous ;— to jar; to bo 
at variance : — imji. & irp. ruffled ; ppr. ruffling. 

Ruffle, (rufl) n. A strip of plaited cambric or other 
flne cloth attached to a garment ; a frill; — a stato of 
being ruffled or disturbud ; agitation ; coinraotitm. 
Ruffle, (rufl) n. A low, vibrating beat of a drum not 
so loud as a ixill, and used os a military salute to 
^general officers. ftlrum. 

Ruffle, (rufl) v.t. To beat the ruff or ruffle of a 
Ruffling, (ruf' ling) n. Disturbance; commotion;-- 
a particular boat of a regimental drum, used jis a 
military salute. [ish-red. 

Rufous, (rooTus) a. [L. Reddish ; biown- 

Rufter-hood, (ruftgr-h66d) n. In falconrji, a hood 
to be worn by a hawk when she is first drawn. 

Rug, (rug) H. [A.-S. rAg, rough, shaggy.] A coarse, 
nappy, woollen fabric, used for jirotecting a cjU 7 >et ; 
a coverlet for abed, and a travelling wrap, &c. ;— a 
coarse kind of frieze used for winter garments ; — a 
wugh, shaggy dog. (.Sc(jt.] 

Rug, (rug) V. t. To pull roughly and, hastily ; to teoi’. 
Rugate, (rdO'gat) a. [L. ruga, a wrinkle.] Having 
alternate ridges and depressions ; wrinkled. 

RugMd, (rug'od) a. [Froiu the root of rag, rough.] 
Pull of asperities on the surface; — rough; jagged; 
cw>fi 5 Kf » 7 * ; not neat or smooth; — shaggy; 
rough with bristles or hair harsh ; crabbed ; aus- 
tere, as temper ; — stormy ; turbulent ; tempestuous — 
said of weather, wind, storms, and the like ;--rough 
to the ear;—flOur; surly; frowning, as looks;— -violent; 
rude vi^rouB ; robust ; hardy. [manner. 

Ruggedly, (rug'ed-ie) etdv. tn a rough or rugged 
Rnggedness, (rug'ed-nes) n. (Quality or state of being 


rugged ; roughness of soxihee ;— haxshness ; surUnm : 
— coarseness ; rudeness ;— -violence ; boisterouaness. 
Rugose, (r66'gos) a. [L. rtigosus. fiom a 

wtinkle.] "Wrinkled ; full of wriukles. 

Rugosity, (rdo-gos'e-te) n. State of being rugose or 
wrinkled. 

Rug-work, (rug'wurk) a. Berlin-work. 

Ruin, (r66'in) n. [L. ruina, from i*tterc, to fldl with 
violence, to rush.] That change of any thing which 
destroys it, or unfits it for use ; — fall ; overthrow ; 
defeat ; — ^mischief ; bane ; — destruction ; loss ; decay ; 
— XKjrdition ; eternal misery ; — the remains of a de- 
molished or decayed city, fortress, castle, work of 
art, &c.e— the enfeebled jiowers or faculties, as of 
the mind in infirmity or disease ; — the state of being 
decayed or worthless. 

Ruin, (rdo'in) v. t. To bring to ruin ; to demolish ; 
to puli down, as a structure;— to subvert; to destroy, 
as governmont ; — to inj me ; to imvHJverish, as trade, 
fortune to hurt ; to impair, as health ; — to coun- 
teract; k) defeat, as a XJroject; — ^to spoil; to mar; — to 
bring to everlasting misery r. i. To fall in ruins ; 
— ^to run to luin; to dilapidate ; to decay; — to be re- 
duced to i)overty or misery : — imp. ruined; ppr, 

ruining. [demolition. 

Ruination, (roo-in-ii'shun) n. Subversion ; overthrow ; , 
Ruiner, (r66'in-er) n. One who ruins or destroys. 
Ruinous, (r66'in-u,s) rt. Fallon to ruin; dikpidated; de- 
molished ;— destructive ; baneful ; pernicious ; — com- 
posed of or consisting in ruins; injunous; mischievous. 
Ruinously, ( roo'in-us-Ie ) adv. In a ruinous manner ; 
de.structively. [niinous. 

Ruinousness, (roeVi u-us-nes) u. State or quality of being 
Rulable, (r66j'a-bl) a. Accordant or conformable to 
rule ; capa])le of being ruled. 

Rule, (rc’wl) 7i. [V. regk, L. regnla, from regere,to 

govern, also, to keep straight.] (iovernment ; sway 
supreme authority over or command of ; control ; — a 
jwescriVied law or ordinance ; i)recept; injunction ;— In 
ecelesiastioai law, a canon ; a directory ;“in English 
law courts, an order or judgment of the court determ- 
ining the general practice or further course of proceed- 
ings in a case ; — eatablislied orcustoraary principle or 
mode of action in individual or social life ; regulation; 
maxim ; received opinion ; habitmil practice ; — that 
by which a thing is to bo judged of, or to which it is 
to bo aduptud or conformed ; standai’d ; exemplar - 
an instimmaut by whicli straight lines are wawn; 
ruler; — also, an instrument for mcjisuring short lengths 
in ciU'iMJutry ; or for performing various o])eration8 in 
mensuration; — in arithmetic, determinate mode of 
making a calculation and producing a required result. 
Rule, (rool) V. t. To exercise authority over; to govern; 
to control; to manage; — to keej) in check ; to subdue ; 
— to establish by a decree or decision ; — ^to enter a rule 
against ; — to mark with lines by a ruler ; — v. i. To have 
l>ower or command ; to exercise supreme autliority; — 
to decide ; to order by rule ; to enter a nile; — ^to stand 
or maintain a level, as prices in the commercial market: 
— imp. & pp. ruled ; ruling. 

Ruler, (roorer) n. An instrument with straight edges 
or sides, either flat or cylindrical, for drawing lines ; 
a rule ; — one who rules; a govenior. 

Ruling, (rooring) a. Deciding ; determining ; — pre- 
dominant ; reigning ; prevailing ; prevalent. 
Ruling-machine, (lool'ing-ma-shen) n. A machine for 
ruling lines. 

Rum, (rum) [Said to be a West Indian word.] A 
kind of spirit distilled from caue-juice, or from treacle 
or molasses. 

Rum, (rum) o. [Prov. Eng. rumvMl, fragments of 
bricks and mortar.] Old-fashioned ; queer ; odd. 
Rumble, (lum'bl) n. A seat for servauts behind a car- 
riage a low, heavy sound ; a rumbUng. 

Rumble, (rum'bl) v. i. [D. rottmislen, Oer. rumaiefn.] 
To make a low, heavy, continued sound. 



smottao 6i 


SoASbCi (Tnm'Ulng) «. A. doll, hwvj, ovatinuad 
•oundf M dUrtiftnt thunder. 

BvniiMat, (rdd'me-nant) et. [L.rum%n(in«t ^ 
mimare, to chew over to chew the caa.J Chew* 
inif the cad. 

Eumiiuuit, (r66'hie>]iaut) n. An animal that chews the 
cud^ as the oamelf deer, goat, and bovine kind. | 

Jfcmninate, (roo'min-flt) r. i. To chew the cud to 
muse; to meditate; to ponder; — v. f. To chew over 
again ; — to muse on : to meditate : — imp. & pp. rumi- 
aated; ppr. mminatinr. 

Brnninataon, (rdtVmin-a'shnn) n. Act of ruminating 
or chewing the cud : — deliberate meditation or rehec* 
tion. 

Eainaiage, (rum^) «. [P. remvaiH', a moving or stir- 
ring, from L. ?*<?, again, and to change.] 

A searching carefully by looking into every comer and 
by turning things over. 

Eununage, (rum'aj) v. (. To search or exam ine thorou gh- 
ly to remove, as goo«l8 or luggage, from one ]>laco 
to another ; — r. t. To search a place narrowly ; — imj>. 
it pp. rtunmaged ; ppr. rummaging. 

Emnmer, (nim7gr)«. [D. roemer.] A drinking cup; 
a large glass ; a punchbowl. 

Eumcur, (roO'mur) u. [L. rumor.] Current report. ; 
flying or iKipiilar story ; bruit :--Htory jmssing from one 
person to another without any knowTi authority for 
the truth of it a story well luithorizod ; — fame ; re- 
putation. 

Biimour, (roo'mur) r. t. To reixn-t ; to tell or circulate 
a story: — imp. it pp. rumoured; ppr. rumouring. 

Eump, (rump) n. fOer. rnmpf, J). romp, Sw. rvmpa, 
a tail) Tlie end of tlio back-lioue of an animal with 
the parts adjacent; — the buttocks; — the fag end or 
remnant of any thing. 

Eumple, (ruin'pl) r. i. fl). romprlrn, to rumple, A.-S. 
hrympelle, a fold, W. cn/w>, crooked.] Ti) make un- 
even ; to wrinkle ; to cre^ise ; — to crumple : — inn). it 
pp, rumpled; ppr. rumpling. 

Simple, (mni'pl) n. An irregular fol<l or i>lait. 

Euap-steak, (rump'st.’lk) n. A choice <iuaUty of boaf- 
steak cut from the rump. [fusion. 

Emnpns, (nim'pus) n. A disturbance ; noise and con- 

Eim, (run) v. i. fA.-S. rennan, Co. rinnov, ilex, 
rinnen. ] To go with a lighter or more rapid gait than 
1^ walking to hasten ; to hurry ; — to retreat ; — to 
steal off ; to quit ; to depart ; — to contend in a race ; — 
to go from one state to another; - to procee<l ; — to pa.s8 
in thought or conversivtion from one subject to an- 
other;-— to press for ))ayment, as upon a bank, with 
numerous demands; — to flow, as a liquid ; to descend, 
as a stream ;— to proceed along a surface ; to extend ; 
to spread ; — ^to turn, as a wheel ; — to move on wheels 
or runners; — to go back and forth from place to place, 
as a train, a packet, and the like to make progress ; 
to pass ; — ^to continue in operation ; — to have a course 
or direction to be in form thus, as a combination of 
words; — ^to have growth or development ; — to tend ; to 
izioline ; — ^to spri^ and blend together ; — to continue 
without falling due, as a promissory note or bill ; to 
hold good ; — V, t. To cause to run, in the variomi 
MOoes of the word ; — ^to cause to enter : to thrust ;~ 
to drive or force to melt ; to fuse ; — to slmpe ; to 
motdd ; to cast ; — to cause to he drawn ; to mark out ; 
—to keep going or ruling between places ; to ply ; to 
disoharge; to pour forth; — to smuggle;— -to he exposed 
to the risk of ; to hazard ; to venture;-— to sew by passing 
the needle through cloth back and forth in a continu- 
ous line ran or run ; pp. run ; ppr. running. 

Eait (mn) n. Act of running motion ; flow ; a&o, 
a method or rate of running course ; process ;— will ; 
onconetrained liberty ;— state of being current ; cur- 
reuey: ;|^tevaleiito:— a small stream; a tm>ok; a creek; 

piMure oa a bank or treasury tor payment of its 
notes a range or extent of ground tor feeding stock ; 
*«4be distance sailed By a ship ; voyage the aEiuoat 


pari of a ahip*s bottom gmteai degree of swift* 
ness in marching. 

Ettua^, (runVgat) n. [F. rentffai.) A togitive ; a 
vagabond; an apostate; a renegade. 

Euaaway, (run'a-wa) a. One who flew from danger or 
restraint ; a ftiritive a deserter, 

Eunaway, (ninVwa) a. Fleeing from danger or re- 
straint accomplished by or during flight. 

Eiuidle, (nin'dl) n. (Eng. round, Ger. rand.] A round; 
a step of II ladder ; — something jnit round an axis; a 
periirochium ; a cylinder with s{x>kes in it, by which 
it may be turned. 

Eune, (i-OOn) 71 , [A.-S. 7i}7i, Icel., Go., A Sw. rflna.] 
One of the letters or cliaractors of the old Teutonlo 
and .Scandiiiavintt alphabets; — pf. Words or sen- 
tences in Teutonic or Scandinavian chaiucters in- 
scrilied on sepulchral stones ; — Gothic verses or 
rhymes. 

Eung, (rung) n. [Ger. rintpr, I), iwawr.] A floor 
timber in a ship ; — one of the rotinds of a ladder ; — 
one of the stakes of a cart a rouml, heavy staff ; a 
cudgel. [Scot. 1 

Eunio, (rbo'nik) o. Of or juirtaining to the Kuues, or 
the langimgc and letters of the Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavinu races. 

Eunlet, (run'lct) ?>. (Diminutive of run.] A little run 
or stream ; a l)ri)ok a small barrel also written 
rinxllet. 

Eunner, (nin'er) n. One who runs; a racer; a mes- 
senger : — a letter-carrier ; - a slender branch running 
along the ground, and forming at its extremity roots 
and a young plant ; — one of tho curved pieces on 
which a sledge or sleigh slides. 

Eunnet, (run'ot) n. The co.aguIated milk found in 
the stomachs of calves or other sucking quadru- 
IhhIs .'—also Eennet. 

Eunning, (nin'iiig) n. Tlio act of going, moving, or 

S assing with speed ; — that wliich runs or flows tlie 
ischarge of an ulcer or other soi-o. 

Eunning, (nin'ing) «. Moving with ra]ii<lity flow- 
ing ; — ^kept in training or entered for a race, as a 
horse ; — following in s<icccssion ; still going on ; enr- 
I rent ;— <lischarging pus or matter ; oi)un, as on abscess 
or sore. 

Eunt, (runt) w. [Scot.] Any animal small below the 
natural or usual size of the sijecies ; — stalk or stem 
of tho colewort ; kail-runt. [Scot.] 

Eupee, (ruo'jHy) [IJind. and J'er. liXpii/nh, rdpah. 
silver.] A coin and money of account in tho East 
Indies worth about 2^. st-erfing. 

Eupture, fnip'tu r) 71 . [ L. ?• u pt u ra , from nt mpeir, rup» 
Unit, to break.] Act of breaking or bursting state 
of being broken or violently parted ;~broach of peace 
or concord between nations ; open hostility or war;— 
hernia ; breach ; disruption. 

Eupture, (rup'tiir) v. t. To part by violence ; to break ; 
to burst it pp. ruptured; ppr. rupturing. 

Eural, (rCor'al) a. [L. rurolin, from ru«, inim, the 
country.] Pei-tainiiig or ]>eloiiging to the country, 
as distinguished from a city or town ;— pertaining to 
farming or agriculture. 

Euraliti, (robr'al-ist) One who leads a rural life, 
Euralize, (rbor'.al-iz) v. i. To go into jor dwell in tho 
country ; to rusticate. 

Eurally, (r66r'al-le) ado. In a countiy manner or 
style : as if in the country. 

Euse, (r66z) n. (F. reiUer, to shuffle.] Artiflce ; trick ; 
stratagem ; wile ; fraud ; deceit. 

Eneh, (nish)n. [A. -8. W«c<r, Go. raiw, reed.] A plant 
<ff the genus JwMut, of many species, growing in , 
wet ground, and largely used tor making mats, chair- ^ 
bottoms, Ac. the merest trifle ; a straw. 

Buah» ^sh) v. i. [A. -8. hriKian, to shake, hreiiMn, to 
rush, Iceh I’uska, to disturb.] To move or dnvo 
forward with imi>etnosity, violence, a)t<l inmultuOUll. 

I rapidity to enter with eagornessi or without dut 



deliberation or |irepimtion v^mp. & pp. ruahed; 
ppr* mahln^* 

Itoali, <ru$h) n. A driving forward with eagemoM and 
haste an impetuons or violent onset ; — heavy flow 
or current of water, wind, djc. [rushes. 

Ettshinesa, (rush'e-nes) n. State of abounding with 

Hushing, (rushing) n, Act of moving forward with 
impetuous force rapid and violent course; — tumul- 
tuous movement. 

Hush-light, (rushlit) n. A rush-candle or its light ; 
hence, a small, feeble light. fimi>otent. 


fimi>otent. 


Eushlike, (rushlik) a. Resembling a rush; we<vk; 
Hush-mat, (nwh'mat) n. Mat made of rusluss. 


Hush-mat, (nwh'mat) n. Mat made of rusluss, 

Hoshy, (rosh'e) «. Abounding with or made of ruslies. 

Husk, (rusk) w. [Probably from Gor. nfukrn, to creak, 
crackle.] A kind of light cake or biscuit; a hanl, 
brittle kind of bread for storea [Rnssians. 

Huss, (rjw) n. A RuKsian ; — the language of the 

Eusset, (rus'et) o. [A diminutive from L. ramin, red.J 
Of a reddish-brown colour; — homespun; rustic; 
coarse. 

Eusset, (rus'et) n. A kind of apple of a russet colour 
and rough skin ; — a country dress homespun and dyed 
red. 

Hussaty, (nw'et-e) a. Of a russet colour ; russet. 

Hussia-leather, (rush'e-a-leTH-^r) n. A soft kind of 
leather ma.(le in Russia, impregnated with an oil 
obtiuned from bireh bark — much used in Ixtok binding. 

Hussian, (nish'o-an) a. Of or ])ertaining to Russia. 

Hussian, (rush'e-an) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Russia. 

Rust, (nist) n. [A.-S. rmt, Icel. r»/(2, W. rJnnf, 
pi’obably from its colour.] An oxide of iron which 
forms a rough reddish coat on the stirface of that 
metal; hence, sometimes, any metallic oxide: — any 
foul matter concrete<l externally ; mildew ;—lo88 of 
power; iiutctivity ; dulness througli inaction; — a 
dust-like parasitic fungus wliicli forms on the leaves 
and stalks of grain. 

Hust, (rust) V. i. To be oxidized and contract a rough- 
ness on the surface :~to Inicome dull by imiction 
to contract mildew, or otlicr foul extraneous matter ; 
— 'V. t. To cause to contract rust ; to conxKle with 
rust ; — to impair by time and inactivity ; — iwip. & 


pp. rusted ; ppr. rusting. 

Rustic, (nis'tik) a. [L. rustlcun^ fron\ rns, the 
country.] Pertaining to the country ; rural ; — rmle ; 
unpolished; coarse; plain .—simple; artless. 

Hustio, (rus'tik) n. An inliabitant of the country ;— 
jpeaimnt ; husbandman ; bumpkin ; swain ; hind. 
Bustioally, (rus'tik-al-le) adv. In a rustic manner ; 
rudely, 

HttStiMte, (rus'te-kat) v, i. To dwell in the c»>untry ; 
V. t. To compel to reside in the country; to 


banish from the town or college for a time dt 
pp. mstioated; ppr. rustioatuig* , 

Hustioatbii, (rus-te-ka'shun) n. Residence in tha' 
oountiy ;— in universties, punishment of an under- 
graduate by banishing him for a term from his boll 
or college. 

Eustio-ohair, (rus'tik-chllr) n. Garden seat made of 
ctittings of branches twisted together. 

Eustioity, (rus-tis'e-te) n. State of being rustio; 
rustic manners ; rudeness ; coarseness ; simplicity ; 
artlessness. 

Rustic-work, (nis'tik-wurk) n. In arehiUetiirtf 
style in which the faces of the stones ate picked or 
hatched so as to give a natural reugh apixuuance; 
roek~woA\ 

Eustily, (rust'e-le) adv. In a rusty state. 

Eustiness, (rust'e-nes) n. The state of being rusty. 
Rustle, (ms'l) V. i. |A.-S. /<W/»//<f7».l Tom^eaquick 
succession of small sounds like the rubbing of silk 
ch'tb or dry leaves A j>j). rustled; ppr, 

rustling. 

Rustle, (rus'l) n. A quick succession Of small sounds 
made by rubbing ; a rustling. 

Rusty, (nist'e) a. Covered or affected with rust; — 
Impaired by inaction or neglect of use; dull; — 
covered with foul matter, as bacon surly ; morose , 
as temixir ; — hoarse ; grating, as voice. 

Rut, (riit) n. [F. rvt, Ami. rudal, Ger. rehen, to 
excite.] The copulation of animals, especially of deer. 
Rut, (rut) V. i. To seek copulation ; — v, t. To cut, as 
lines or furrows with a sjiado in the soil;— to cut, 
as tracks in roads by wheels : — inij). & pp. rutted ; 
ppr. rutting. 

Rut, (rut) h. [L. ruptn (sc. via).] A track worn by a 
wheel ; — a furrow in the soil digged with a spade. 
Ruth, (rooth) n. [Prom n/.c.] Sorrow for the misery 
of another ; pity ; tenderness. 

Ruthful, (rooth 'fool) a. Full of ruth; pitiful; full of 
sorrow ; merciful ; tender. 

Ruthfully, (r6(»th'f66Me) adv. In a ruthful mannei*. 
Ruthless, (rooth'les) a. Having no ruth or pity; cruel; 
pitiless. [cruelly. 

Ruthlessly, (rooth'les-le) nrfr. In a ruthless manner ; 
Ruthlessness, (roothles-nes) n. The state of being 
ruthless ; want of compassion. 

Ruttish, (rut'ish) «. Lustful ; libidinous. 

Rutty, (nit'o) a. [Prom Full of ruts. 

Rye, (ri) n. [A.-8. ri/ge, Icel. rvgr, Ger. rocken, W. 
rhpg.] A hardy esculent plant closely allied to wheat ; 
also, the gi-ain or fruit of this plant. 

Rye-grass, (ri'gras) n. A grass-like plant cultivated 
for cattle in England. 

Ryot, (ri'ut) 7i, (A. ds Hind, ra'tyat, a tenant] A 
cultivator of the soil ; a peasant, in Hindoston. 


S (es), the nineteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
and thirteenth consonant, is sometimes called a 
semi-vowel. It has two distinct articulations or 
sounds— *a hard, hissing sound, as in sand, sin, thus ; 
and a softer humming or buzzing sibilajit sound, 
os in muse, wise, prouounoetl like z, muz, wiz ; it 
generally has tlie hard sound at the beginning of all 
pro^ English words, but in the middle and end of 
yroTw its sound is to be known only by usage. In 
some words it is silent, as isle (il). 

Sabaism, (sS-bA'ism) u. Idolatry of the sun, moon, and 
stars ; samanism. 

fla h ao w , (sa-bft'oth) n. pi. [H. tebddth, pi. of sdbd, an 
army, mm tAbd, to go forth to war.] Armies ; hosts 
«»-Uied only in ins phrase, lard of Sahaotk, 


Sabbatarian, (sab-a-ta're-an) n. [From Sabbath*] One 
who regards the seventh day of the week as holy, as 
distinguished from one who keeps the first day of the 
week or Christian Sabbath ; — one who holds extreme 
views as to the binding obligation of the Sabbath, 
or Judaical or Pharisaic views as to the mode of its 
observance;— a strict observer of the Sabbath. 
Sabbatarian, (sab-a-t&'re-an ) a. Pertaining to the 
Babbatli, or to the tenets of ^bbatariana. 

Sabbath, (sab'ath) n. [H. shabbdth, from thdbdth, 
to rest from labour.] The seventh or last day the 
week, the olwervanoe of which as a day of rest or 
i worship jvas enjoined upon the J ews in the decalogue ; 

among Christians, the fiwt day of tlie week, the day 
I m whic^ Christ arose Ihnu the dead the seventh 



year* ob(wrT6d axooiig the lanalitee aa one of rest and 
festiTal ;-«>iuteilttls8icai of pain» effort, sorrow, or the 
like. 

Sabbalh-hreaker, (saVath-hxilk'er) n. One who breaks 
or profonee the Sabbath. 

Sahoath-breaking, (sab'ath>brak-iitg) n. Violation of 
the fourth couiinaiidmeut ; profanation of the Sab- 
bath. 

Sabbatao, (sab-at'ik) a. Pertaining to the Sabbath; 
resembling the Sabbath also Sabbatical. Sabbatical 
year, in the Jewish ritual, every seventh year in which 
the lands were left uutilled, Ac, — also, the year after 
seven Sabbatical years, called jubilee year. 

Sabbatism, (sab'at-izm) n. (G. sabbatizeiv, to keep the 
Sabbatli.j Intermission of labour, as upon the Sab- 
bath ; rest ; heavenly rest. 

SabeUian, (sa-belVau) n. A follower of Sabellius, who 
maintained that the Sou and the Holy Spirit ai'o 
only different powers, oiJerations, or offices of one 
Ood, the Father. 

Babian, (sa^be-au) a. Relating to the religion of Sab:i, 
in Arabia, or to tlie worship of the heavenly botlies. 

Babian, ( sl^'be.an ) n. An mlherent of the Sabiaii 
religion ; a worshipper of the heavenly bodies. 

Sabine, (sa'bin) n. A small tree of the genus Juvi. 
perm;— a. small flsli which is sometimes preserved in 
oil for food. 

Sable, (sd'bl) n. [D. mibel, Oer. zobel, Russ. suOofj.] 
A carnivorous animal of the 

weasel family, found in the i 

uorihern latitudes of Karoi >0 < 
and Asia ; — the fur of the 
sable, consisting of a downy 
nuder-wool, with a dense 

coat of liair;--in hem Ul ry, the , 

tincture or colour black— Sable. | 

represented by vertical a)td horizoiil^d lines crossing 
each other. ! 

Sable, (sa'bl) a. [From the noun.] Of the colour of | 
the sable’s fur ; black — chietiy in poetry. 

Sable, (sa'bl) v. t. To render sable or dark in colour : — 
imp. A pn. cabled ; ppr. cabling. 

Sabot, (siVbo) n. [F., Sp. z<(pato, shts}, zayitto, to 
tread.] A kind of wooden shoe worn by the lower 
olosses in some £’uro])ean countries. 

Sabre, (sa'b^r) n. [P. mlwe, Ger, siiln’l.} A swonl 
with a broad and heavy blade, thick <at the back, and 
a little curved toward the ]x>iitt; u cavalry sword. 

Sabre, (sa'bgr) v. t. To strike, cut, or kill with a 
sabre:— -imp. A;)p. sabred; ppr. sabring. ; 

Sabretache, (sfi-bfr-tash') n. A leathern ettse susjNiuded i 
from the sword-belt, worn by cavalry. I 

Sac, (sak) n. A bag or receptacle for a liquid ; cyst. I 

SacMariferous, (sak-ka-rifer-us) «. (L. sacchorani, 

sugar, Md/my, to bear.] Producing sugar. 

Saoeharine, (sak'ka-rin) a, [L. .taccharani, sugar, G. 
nakefiar.} Pertaining to sugar ; Imviug the fpialities 
of sugar. 

Saeoharometer, (sak-ka-rom'et-cr) n. fG. mkrhar, sugar, 
and wsfron, measure.] An instrument for ascertaining 
the quantity of saccharine matter in any solution, 
apeeially in brewer's and distiller’s wort. 

Saoeholaotlo, (sak-ko-lak'tik) n. ri-'> eaccharvm, sugar, 
and lac, milk.] Acid obtained from sugar of milk : — 
called also waeic acid. 

Sdeerdotal, (aas-ffr-ddt'al) a. [L. mccrdoUfhK, from 
aacerdot, a priwt, from meer, holy, sacred.] Per- ’ 
talning to priests or to the order of priests ; priestly. ' 

Sacerdotalism, (sas-cr-dOt'al-izm) n. The system, ! 
spirit, or character of the priesthood. 

SaohSBi, (fUkem) n. A chief of a tribe of the Ameri- * 
can Indians ; a sagamore. [cushion. 

Sachet, (sa-shft') n. A scent-bag or iierfume- 

Saflk, (sak) n. [A.-S. saee, L. taccus.} A bag for 
luddiiig and oanrying goods of any kind ; a large 
pemh ; usually a large nnoDgand ooaxse bsgfor carry* 


Ing wool, cotton, flour, coats, Ac.; — a msssute of 
three buuiels. 

Sack, leak) n. [L. sopnm.] A looselr hanging gar^ 
ment for men or women, worn like a doak about the 
shoulders. 

Sack, (sak) a. [Sp. scco, F. see, h. sicews, dry.} Any 
dry wine; sherry; canary a drink or bevera^ warm- 
ed and spiced made of siierry, canary, Ac. 

Sack, (safe) n. [Arm. #ac(/«, »p. sorter, F. memptr, to 
l)lllage.) The pillage or plunder, ns of a town or city; 
devastation ; nivage. 

Sack, (sak) v. t. To put in a sack ; to bag to plun- 
der or pillage, as a town or city; to devastate; to 
ravage: — imp. & pp. sacked; p/n\ sacking. 

Sackage, (sak'Qj) n. Act of taking by storm and pil- 
laging: sack. 

Sackbut, (sak'but) w. [Sp. saeabvche, P. sorptebitfe;.] 

A brass wind instrument of miisto, so contriv'ed that 
it can be lengthened or shortened ; a ti*ombone ; — in 
Scripture, a kimi of harp or lyre. 

Sackcloth, (sak 'k loth) u. Cloth such as sacks are made 
of ; coamo cloth ; in Scripture, a cloth or garment 
worn in mourning, distress, or mortification. 

Backer, (sak'^r) n. One who captures or plunders a 
town. 

Sackful, (sakTodl) n. As much as a sack will hold. 

Sacking, (sak'ing) n. [A.-S. edeeinp, fi*om Mice, mee, 
sjick, bag.) Cloth of which sacks or bags are made 
the coarse cloth or canvas fastened to a betlstead for 
supporting the btnl the not of taking by storm and 
pillaging, as a town. 

Sacrament, (wik'ra-ment) n. [L. ^acravientum, an oath, 
from Hucrare, to declare sacred, from eacer, sacred. J 
A solemn oath ; a sacreil obligation a sacred doc- 
trine ; a mystery :“-sr>ecifieally, one of the solemn re- 
ligious ordimincos enjoined by Christ to be observed 
by his followers ; baptism ; the Ijord’s suxqier ; — an 
outward and visible sign of an inwaid and spiritual 
grace ; — hence, any solemn or religious rite, us in the 
Roniish and Greek churches. 

Sacramental, (sak-ra-rnent'al) n. That which relates 
to or forms pui’t of a sacrament ;—pf. The elements 
or the bread and wine used in the Eucharist. 

Sacramental, (sak-ra-ment'al) a. Belonging to or con- 
stituting a sacrament; stdeninly binding;— bound by 
a sacrament or ojith. 

Sacramentally, (sak-ra-menV.al-le) odv. After the man- 
ner of a sacrament. 

Saoramentarian, (sAk-ra-mou-tfl.r’e-an) n. One who be- 
lieves in the effiem^y of saenunents duly administered 
to confer grace and salvation as opu/t operatum ; advo- 
cate of the dmttriuo of baptismal regeneration. 

Saoramentarian, (sak-ra-raen-t&r'e-au) a. Belonging to 
siicraments ; especially, noting a theory of the effigy 
of the a<iministration of sacraments, to confer grace 
and salvation ; holding the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. [cliapel or oratory. 

Saorarium, (sa-krU'ro-um) 71. [L.] A kind of private 

Sacred, (sa'kred) «. [Originally pp. of O. Eng. Mere, 
to consecrate, from L. eocer, sacred, holy.] Holy; 
]iertaining to the worship or service of God ; set amirt 
from secular uses and consecrated to God proceeding 
from God ; divine, as Scripture treating of religion : 
theological ; religiotis, as writings, histoty, Ac. de- 
voted to religious uses ; pious entitled to reverence; 
venerable erected in memory of ; dedicated to re- 
garde<l with holy reverence ; hallowed ; — religiously 
binding; inviolable; — consecrated ; dedicated, as a 
temple to a heathen deity, idol, Ac. 

Saermy, (s&ncred-le) adv. Jn a sacred manner; re- 
ligiously inviolably ; strictly. 2 

Baorednesi, (sa'kred-nes) n. State or quality of being '' 
sacred holiness ; sanctity; inviolabfeiiesi, 

Saertfloa, (sak're-fiz) v. t. [From the noun ] To make 
an offering of : to consecrate or present Iw way of ekDi* 
arion or proidtiarioni or as a token of iimow}ea|« 



iiMiit or thaiikiKiTitig to •omo dUvinit 3 r:--beiioe, to 
destroy, surrendw, or sniliBr to be lost for the soke of 
obtain^ something; v. i. To make oilisrifigs to 
Qod or to a deity of things consumed on the altar: 
-"Amp. tipp. saeniloed; pvr. saorifkiing. 

Bacnidee, ^k're-fis) n. [L. taerificium^ ftom saeer, 
sacred, hcuy.] The offering of any thing to Ood or to 
a god ;--any thing oonsecrated and offered to a divinity ; 
<— destmotiou or surrender of any thing made for the 
sake of something else ; hence, also, tlie thing so de- 
voted or given up. [luolates. 

8aorifleerj(sak're-fiz<tr) n. One who sacrifices or im- 
Baorifloiaii (sak-re-fiaii'e<aJ) a. llelating to, concerned 
with, or consisting in sacrifice performing sacrifice. 
Baoiilige, (sak're-lej) n. [F. from L. mcrilegiuuit from 
sorer, sac^, and Usgere, to gather, pick up.] The 
crime of violating or profaning sacred things; — church 
rob^ry; alienation of church lands or liTuperty to 
secular or common purposes. 

Baoiilegieus, (sak-re-ld'Je-us) a. Violating sacred things ; 
involniig sacrilege ; profane ; impious. 

Sacrilegiously, (sak-re-le'je-us-le) adv. In a sacri- 
legious manner ; with sacrilege. 

SaonlegiousnesB, (sak-re-le'je-us-nes) n. The quality 
of being sacrilegious ; disposition to sacrilege. 

Sacrist, (sak^rist) nt. A sexton; a sacristan a janitor 
of a college ; officer who bears the mace in Bcotch 
university ceremonies ; — in cathedral choirn, one who 
copies out the scores or parts, and keeps the music 
books. 

Sacristan, (sak'rist-an) n. fLi. Mcrittaniui, fi-om sacer, 
sacred.] An officer of the church who luxs the care of 
its utensUs or movables ; a sexton. 

Sacristy, (sak'ris-te) n. An apartment in a church 
where the sacred utensils, vestments, &o., are kept; 
vestry. 

Sad. (sad) a. [A,-S. »(M, sated, weary, sick.] Sorrow- 
ful : affected with grief ; — habitually melancholy ; 
gloomy 'Serious ; grave ; — dejected ; downcast ; ca- 
lamitous ; distressing ; — dark - coloured ; sombre ; — 
heavy; ponderous ‘b^ ; naughty ; tronublesome. 
Sadden, (sadh) v. t. To make euul ; to make melan- 
choly or sorrowful;— V. i. To become sad or sorrow- 
ful to be downcast or dejected : — imp. dc pp. sad- 
dened; ppr. saddening. 

Saddle, (sad'l) n, [A .-S. aadul, Ocr. aattel, L. aella, 
from aedere, to sit.] A seat to ^ 
placed on a horse's back for the 
rider to sit on ; — sometliing rcsem- 
bling a saddle in form, use, or 
the like; a piece of meat con- l | 
taining a pa^ of the backbone of | | |i|f m l|\ 
an animal with the ribs on each |J| 

Saddle, (sadl) v. <. To put a 
stiddle upon ; — hence, to fix as a Saddle, 
charge or burden upon ; to encumber : — & pp. 
saddled; ppr. saddling. 

Saddle-bags, (sad'I-bags) n. pi. Bags united by straps 
for carriage on ho^'seback, one bag being placo<l on 
each sMe. 

Saddle-MW, (sodl-bo)^ n. The bow or arch in front of 
a saddle or the pieces wliich form the front. 
Saddle-cloth, (^l-kloth) 71 . A cloth under the 
saddle a^ extending out behind ; the housing. 
Baddle-grirth, (sadl-g^rth) n. A band passing under 
the ,bdly of a horse to hold the saddle in its pl^. 
SeddhHtUNree, (sad'l-hors) n. Horse fur riding, as dis- 
idueuished one for driving. 

SadeOUnr, (sadT^r)?!. One whose oocoupation is to make 
saddles and other harness for hoives. 

Saddlef|r, (sadT^r-e) n. Materials for making saddles 
and harness; the articles usually offered for sale 
in a •addier'sshep;— the trade or employment of a 
saddler^' 
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Sa ddu c ean , (sad-fiHse'an) o. Pertaining to the Saddu* 
oiies:~henoe, dei^ng the resurrection and a fbtuxe 
state : sceptical ; infidel; irreligious. 

Sadduoee, (sad'ii-se) n. [From 8dd6ht the founder of 
the sect, who lived about 250 years a. o.} One of a 
sect among the ancient Jews who denied the resuT* 
rection, a future state, and the existence of angda. 

Sad-iron, (sad'i-um) n. An instrument for ironing 
clothes; a flat iron. 

Badly, ( sad ' le ) adv. Sorrowfully ; moumibUy 
gravely ; seriously ; — grievously; severely; — darkly; 
in sable colours. 

Sadness, (sad'nes) n. Sorrowfulness ; moumfiilness ; 
--seriousness ; sedate gravity of the mind melan- 
choly ; gloomy look, as of the face ; woful expression; 
heaviness; grief; dejection. 

Safe, (saf) a. [Norm. F. aavf^ L. aalvua^ from aalua^ 
healtli, safety, allied to aervare, to save, praserve.] 
Free from harm, injury, or risk confemng safety ; 
securing from harm ; to be relied upon ; — sure ; cer- 
tain ;--kept in good care or custody ; preserved ^-no 
longer dangerous ; made incapable of doing harm. 

Safe, (saf)n. A place for safety; apeeificallyf a fire- 
proof chest or closet for containing money, valuable 
pai)ers, or the like a rectangular case of wood or 
metal, with wire-gauze panels, admitting air and exclud- 
ing ilies, &c., to keep meat, butter, &c., fresli and cool. 

Safe-oonduot, (sufkon-dukt) n. That which gives a 
safe passage ; a convoy or guard through an enemy’s 
country ;--a written warrant to pass tim in a foreign 
land; aixassport. 

Safeguard, (safgaid) 71 . That which defends or pro- 
tects ; defence ; protection ; — a convoy or guard ; — ^a 
warrant of security given by a sovereign or military 
commander to protect any one ; a pa8S})ort. 

Elafely, (sS.f'le) a dr. In a safe manner ; — without in- 
jury; — without escape ; in close custody; ~ without 
risk or danger. 

Safeness, (s&f'nes) n. Condition or quality of being 
safe ; freedom from harm or danger; security; safety. 

Safety, (silf 'te) n. Condition or state of being safe ; 
exemption from hurt, injniy, or loss freedom from 
danger or hazard ; — security or insurance in ease of 
loss preservation from escape; — close custody. 

Safety-belt, (safte-belt) 71. A belt to enable a person 
to float in water. 

Safety-lamp, (saf^te-lamp) n. A lamp surrounded 

witli a cylinder of wire -gauze to 

give light ill mines, without the dan- 
ger of setting fire to inflammable 
gases. 

Safety-valve, (saf 'te-valv) n. A valve 
fitted to the boiler, w hich opens and 
lets out the steam when tlie pres- c 
sure within becomes too great for ■ 
safety. ' 

Safflower, (saf 'flow-er)n. [Fromsaj^Von Safety-lamp, 
and flower.] Bastard safflon ; a plant of tiie genus 
Carthamua, the flowers of which are used as a dye- 
stuff and in making rouge ; — a deep-red substance 
separated from orange-coloured flowers. 

Saffron, ( saf 'run ) n. [Turk, za'feiiln, A. it Per. 
za’fardn.] A bulbous plant of the genus Crocua, hav- 
ing flowers of a purple colour; — a substance extracted 
from the dried stigmas of the plant of a deep yellow 
colour, used in confectionaiy and to dye liqueurs, but- 
ter, cheese, varnishes, &c. 

SafiBron, (saf 'run) a. Having the colour of saffron flow- 
ers ; deep yellow. 

Sag, (sag) v.i. [D. zakkerit allied to A.-S. it Oer* 
aigan, to fall, sink down. ] To lean, incline, bend from 
an upright or horizontal position; — to shake; to 
stagger ; — ^to give way; to yield , — to lurch or tend to 
leeward, as a ship ; — v. t. To oause to bend or give 
way; to load or burden -imp. it pp. |^- 
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SagpHilolU, <«a*gfi'sh6-iu) a. Hj. wgax, mffaeit, from 
MOffUre, to peroelTo quickly or keenly.] Quicdc of scent, 
as a hound quick of bought ; acute in penetration 
and judgment; discerning and judicious. (ner. 
(Ssfameusly, (8a>g&'she>U8>le) adr. In a sagaoions man- 
Bagaeiouaness, (8a-ga^ahe'UB>nes) n. Quality of being 
sa^Mous ; acutoness of discernment ; sagacity. 
Sa^lfy, (sa-gas'e-te) n. Quality of being sagacious : 
--quickness of scent ;-<-acuteiie8S of discovery: readi- 
ness of apprebeuaiou ; faculty of discerning and dis- 
tinguishing between ideas, and of penetrating and de- 
tecting motives ; — hence, soundness of Judgment ; 
worldly wisdom ; shrewtiness. 

Sagamore, (sag'a-mor) 91. The head of a tribe among 
the American Indians, 

Sage, (saj) n. [F. songe, L. mlvin.] A plant of Bcveral 
species. The common sage is much employed in 
cookery as a condiment. 

Sage, (saj) a. [F., from L. soffv^, wise man, Mga, 
witch, ft-om sagire, to perceive quickly. J Having nice 
discernment and powers of judging;— wise : prudent; — 
also, grave, sober, as a counstjllor ; — well-devised or 
sdap^ ; judicious, a« counsel. 

Sage, (saj) n. A wise man ; a man of sound judginont 
and prudence ; especially, a grave philosopher vener- 
able for his years. 

ISagely, (saj'lo) adv. Wisely ; prudently, [gravity. 
Bageness, (saj 'nes) H. ^Visdom ; sagacity; prudence; 
Bagger, (sagVr) n, A cyliialricnl clay ]iot in which 
earthenware is baked in tlie kiln ; — also written neggar. 
Bagging, (sagging) n. A bending or sinking under 
pressure ;— ilrifting to leeward, as of a ship. 

Bagittal, (saj'it-al) a. [L. gagittalU, from Ij. sugitUt, 
an arrow.] Fei-tnining to an arrow ; resembling mi 
an-ow , -Airnished with an arrow-Iiko appendage. 
Sagittarius, (saj-it-aTe-us) n. [L. an archer, Irora 
tagitta, an arrow,] One 
of the twelve signs of the v’. T >. ^ .-''i 

zodiac which the sun en- ☆V' *' K 

ters about November 22 (i. h 


8 amttats,(8aj'it-at)a. Shnp- ^ ^ ^ 

ed like an arrow-head. ^ 

Sago, (sa'go) «. [Malay. & 

Jar. gdgu.) Adr.v, gran- w" V' 

ulated starch, imported p i '■* ’ r 
from the East Indies— it ,, 7 “ !< 

is the prepared pith of /j 

several different iialms — '■y % ^ o' 

it is much use<l as an arti- 
cle of diet for the sick, and Sagittarius* 

as starch for textile fabrics. 

Bagcdn, (sa-goin') n, [The indigonons South American 
name.] A monkey of South America, having a long, 
hairy tail, which is not prehensile. 1 

Ba|i7, (sa'je) <t. Full of sage ; sea.sonwl with sage. 

Bald, (sed) a. Before mentioned ; already K]>okon of 
or specified ; aforesaid — used chiefly in legal style. 

Bail, (sal) n. [A.-S. scegeL, Ger. gegel^ Ir. k Gael, scnl.] 
A sheet of canvas or of some other substance spread 
to the wind to assist the progress of a ve.ssel in the 
water ; — a sailing vessel ; a shqj of any kind ; a craft ; 
—a journey or excursion upon the water. 

Bail« (sal) v. i. To be impelled or driven forward by 
the action of wind upon sails, ns a shi]) on water i 
to he conveyed in a vessel on water ; — to set ruU; to ' 
begin a voyage to move smoothly tbr<njgh the air, ! 
as a bird without striking its wings ; — to float iu the | 
air, as a balloon to swim v. t. To pass or move 
in a ship, by means of sails; — to cross, traverse, or 
navigate the sea to fly through to direct or man- 
age the moUim of, as a vessel imp. & pp. sailed; 
ppr> tailing. (making sails. 

Adhtdoth, (sSlIcloth) 91 . Buck or canvas u^ in 
Bailer, (sal'gr) n. A ship or other vessel— with qualify- 
tag weeds d«Muiptive of speed or maimer of sailing. 
Baimng, (sftl'iag) Act of » person or thing that 
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sails ;-*4uci or method of direolang a ship's way 
the ocean ; navigation ; — act of aetttng sail or be- 
ginning a voyage movement through the air. 

Sailing-master, (sai'lng-mas-tgr) n, An officer in a 
ship of war who superintends the navigation of the 
vessoL (sails are cut out and made. 

Sail-loft, (sSlToft) w. A loft or apartment where 

Sail-mak^, (slU'mak-fr) 91. One who makes sails by 
profession for sale ; — an officer iu shij^w of war and 
ito-ge mei'cliant vessels, who ropairs or alters sails, 
and has charge of the sail-room. 

Sailor, (surer) n. One who follows tho busineM of 
navigating Bhi ])8 or other vessels ; iiuu'iiior ; seaman ; 
tar. 

Sail-room, (snrrobra) n. (.'ahin or bunk on board 
ship, iu which K]uire sails and materials for soils are 
kept. 

Saint, (sJint) n. fP. sainl^ L. sonefus.] A holy or 
godly person ; — one of tho Messed in heaven one 
ainonixed by tho Boinish church. 

Saint, (silnt) r. t. To niako a saint of; to beatif)^’^; to 
canonize ; — r. i. I'o act witli a show of piety ; to pro- 
fess Ruptirior holiness or mural virtue iwip. d; j>p, 
sainted; ppr. sainting. 

Sainted, («ruit'cd) <1. Consecrated; sacred; holy; 
pious ; — gone to heaven. 

Baintess, (suntVs) v. A female saint. 

Saintlike, (sruit'Hk) v. Ilesembiing a saint— itaid of 
persons becoming a saint in acts or conduct. 

Saintly, (sunt'le) a. Like a saint ; )>ocoming a holy 
person. 

Saiut's-day, (sflntz'da) ». l-Vstival or fete of a saint. 
AH mint's dill/, festival of all the saints, especially of 
such a.s have no other tiny set apart for them. 

Saint-seeming, (sant'sPni-ing) a. Having the appeoi*- 
ance or character of a saint. 

Saintship, (Hant'shi])) n. 1 'ho churoctor or qualities 
of a saint. 

Sake, (sak) 01. I A - 8 . saev, tdic, strife, a suit at law, 
(io. sakan, to charge in a law-suit. J Final cause; 
end ; purpose ; reason ; account ; regard or respect. 

Saker, (sak'yr) »*• A bird of the genus Falco ; a hawk; 
— a small piece of artillcj-y. (try and pharmacy. 

Sal, (sal) ?i. |L.J Salt— a word much used in ohemis- 

Salaoious, (wil-u'sho-us) a. (L. safax, from salire, to 
leap.] Lustful ; leciierous ; hence, exciting : stimu- 
lating. [strong animal desire. 

Salaciously, (sal-n'sho-us-Je) ode. Lustfully ; with 

Salacity, (sai-as'e-te) 71. Lust; Jechcrousness also 
safacioitgness. 

Salad, (Rul'ml) 71 [F. saladr, from L. sal, aalis, salt.] 

Uj)cooke<l hiiibs dresswi with salt, vinegar, oil, or 
s};iceK, and eaten as a relish ; - a diHh composed of 
some kind of meat chf>ppcd fine, and mixed with 
uncooktMl iierbs, :ui lettuce, die., seasoned with mustard 
and otiier condiments. 

Salad-oil, (sarad oil) n. Olive oil used iu dressing 
salads or other culinary i)urposes. 

Salam, (sa-lam') n. (A. su.tdm, peace, safsty.] A 
salutation or compliment of ceremony or resp^ iii 
the Bast. 

Salamander, (sal-a-man'dcr) 71. (L., G. salaimndra,] 
A genus of batracluan rep- 
tiles having someafllnitiea 
with lizards but more 
with frogs— the salaman- • 
der was formerly supp<jsed 
able to live in fire;- a 
large iron poker which, 
being made red hot, is Balatnander. 

used for lighting flres a flat iron made red hot and ? 
used for gh^ing cooked meats. 

Solamandme, (sal-a-roan'drin) a. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a salamander ; enduring fire. 

Salary, (sal^a-re) n. [L. Mlariu 7 n, originally mlt 
mpney, sal, salt.] or ooiiikla^int 
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•tlpttlated to be paid to » penKm for services; stipend; 
pay; wages; hire; allowance. 

flfkiary, (salVre)^^. t Ib dx or pay a salaiy to one : 
--imp. & pp. aaJaried ; ppi\ saliurymg. 

Sale, (s&l) n. [A.>S. tellant to give, to sell.] Act of 
lieUing ; the transfer of property foi a price in money; 
'-^portunity of selling ; demand ; market .'—public 
exposition of goods ; auction ;— state of being veniii 
or open to bribery ; price. 

Saleable, (sal'a-bl) a. [From mU.] Capable of being 
sold ; finding a ready mai'ket ; iii good demand. 

Saleableness, (aara-bbnes) n. Tlie state of being sale- 
able. 

Sideably, (aSl'a-ble) adv. In a saleable manner. 

Sale-room, (sai'roOm) n. An auction-room ; — retail 
di^m*tment in a wholesale house ; — ^show-room in a 
manufacturing establishment. 

Salesman, (saiz'man) n, (Jne wliose occupation is 
to sell goods or merchandise. 

Salework, (sarwurk) n. Work or things made for sale ; 
hence, work carelessly done. 

Salio, (sal^ik) a. [Prom the <S’a//Voi Pranks.] Designat- 
ing a law by which, as in France, males only can 
innerit the throne : — also written Salique. 

Salient, (sa^le-ent) a. [L. ppr. of m.\vri\ to 

leap.] Moving by leaps; — shooting out or up ; pr<»ject- 
iog ; springing hence, figuratively, forcing itself on 
the attention ; prominent ; conspicuous ;— projecting 
outwardly, as an angle;— in heraldry, represented in a 
leaping position, as a lion. 

Saliuble, (sal'e-fl-a-bl) a. Caitable of combining with 
an acid to form a salt. 

Salify, (sal'e-fi) v. t. [L. ml, salt, and /('tccrc, to make.] 
To form into a salt, jis a base, by combining it witli 
an acid : — imp. & pp. salified ; salifying. 

Saline, (sal-in') a. [L. salimu, from mi, salt.] Con- 
sisting of or containing salt ; — partaking of the 
qualities of salt. 

Saline, (sal-in') n. A salt spring or a place where 
salt water is collected in the earth. 

Salinous, (sal-in'us) a. Consisting of or containing 
salt; saline. 

Saliva, (sa-li'va) «. fL. allied to G. sialon.] The 
transparent, alkaline liquid secreted by certain glands 
in the mouth ; spittle. 

Salival, (sa-li'val) a. Pertaining to saliva ; salivary. 

Salivant, (sal'e-vant) a. Exciting salivation. 

Salivant, (sal'e-vaut) n. Medicine which ^iroduces or 
excites salivation. 

Salivary, (sal'e-var-e) a. Pertaining to saliva; secret- 
ing or conveying saliva. 

Salivate, (sal'e-vat) v. t. [L. mlivnre, mlivatum.'] To 
produce an abnormal secretion of saliva, os by the 
use of mercury to purge by the salival glands: — 
imp. & pp. salivated ; ppr. salivating. 

Sali'vutioa, (sal-e-vb'shun ) «. Act or process of pro- 
ducing an excessive excretion of saliva; — a continued 
unnatural fl.ow of spittle; ptyalism. 

BaUe,(8al)n. fP.] A half. 

S^et, (sallet) n. fP. mlade.] A light kind of helmet 
introduced during the fifteeiitli ceu* ^ 

tury ; a head-piece. 

Sall^, (sal'6) 71 . (A.-S. salip, L. JrT 1 'flm 

salix.] A tree or shi'ub of the genus Bl'm / ■ W 
SaliXf allied to the willow — the 
bran^ee are used for hoop-making, 
and the bark for tanning. •F 

Sallow, (sal'o) a. Yellowish;— of a 
pale, sickly colour, tinged with a Ballet, 

dark yiOIow. [dark yellow. 

SaUowaois, (sal'u-nes) n. Paleness tinged with a 

Sally, (safe) n. A leaping forth an issuing of troops 
from a place hesiegM to attack the besiegers; — ex- 
cursion from tbe usual track ; digression ; deviation; 
•—a Sight of fbnoy, liveliness, wit, or the like;--act 
of levity; froUe; escapade. 

Sally, (saTe) r. i. [L. mlire, to leap.] To leap or rush 
out ; to issue suddenly, as a body of troops from a 
fortified place to attack besiegers i-r-imp. & pp. salli- 
ed ; pjn'. sallying. 

Sally-port, (sal'e-pdrt) 7?. A postern gate or a passage 
under gi'ound, to afford fifee egress for troops in a 
sortie. 

Salmagundi, (sal-ma-gnn'de) n. [F. mhnigondu.'] A 
dish of salt^, YU'eserved, or highly sY>iced ingredients; 
—an olio or medley. 

Salmon, (sam'un) n. fP. sainnon, L. udmo.] A fish pf 
ayellowinh red colour, found 

spawn. It is highly esteemed 

Salmon-trout, (sam'nn-tront) Salmon. 

71 . A small fish resembling the common salmon in 
colour; — also called Hca-trovt. 

Salon, (sa-long') n. [ P. J An apartment for the recej)- 
tion of company;— 77/.. Fashionable i)arties ; — re- 
luiions of fashionable, literary, scientific, or political 
celebrities. 

Saloon, (sa-lobii') n. fP. & Sp. xalov.] A lofty, spacious 
hall, usnjilly vaulted, with two stories and two rows 
of wiiuU)WK a state-room ; a public reception room ; 

— a liall or gallery for works of art a public dining 
room ; — i^riTicipal cabin, cuddy, or sitting room in a 
YMisseiiger vessel; — refreshment room in a theatre. 
Saloon-deck, (sa-loon'dek) ?<. Light, airy deck above 
the quarter or jmjoy) deck, with glass windows all 
round. 

Salsoda, (sal-sb'da) n. Irajjure carbonate of soda. 
Salsuginous, (sal-su'jin-us) a. [L. mL^uyo, from ial, 
salt.] Haltish ; somewdiat salt. 

Salt, (Kiwlt) 'A. [A.-S. aealt, m.lt, Go. & Icel. mlt, L. 
sal, G. ah.] The chloride of sodium, n substance used 
for seasoning certain kinds of food and for the preser- 
vation of meat, &c. ; — that which preserves from cor- 
ruption that which gives fiavoTir or zest ; — taste ; 
savour; smack; seasoning ;—Y 7 iquancy; wit ;— a salt- 
cellar;— an old sailor a combination of an acid witli 
a base, funning a compound which lias properties 
differing from those of either constituent. Attic salt, 
wit. 

Salt, (sawlt) a. Furnished, impregnated with, or con- 
taining salt; iirejiared wither tasting of salt;— pun- 
gent ; bitter ; — colloquially, dear ; costly. 

Balt, (sawlt) v. t. I'o sprinkle, impregnate, or season 
with salt : — imp. & pp. salted ; ppr. salting. 

Baltant, (sal'tant) a. [L. saltans, p/n\ of saltare, to 
dance, intensive form of salire, to leap.] Leaping ; 
jumping ; dancing. 

Saltation, (sal-ta'shun) ti. [L. soUatio, from saltare, 
to dance.] A leaping or jumping;— beating or palpi- 
tation. 

Saltatory, (sal'ta-tor-e) a. Leaping or dancing ; or 
having the power of leaping or dancing ; used in 
leaping or dancing. 

Balt-oellar, (sawlt'sel-ar) 7i. A small dish for salt at 
table. [drysalter. 

Salter, (sawlt'er) 7i. One who salts; one who sells salt; — 
Saltern, (sawit'ern) n. A salt-work ; a place where 
salt is made. 

Saltigrade, (siU'te-grad) a. [L. saltvs, a leap, and 
gradi, to walk, go.] Having feet or legs foi-med for 
leaping. 

Salting, (sawlt'ing) n. The act of sprinkling or impreg- 
nating with salt ; — a marsli subject to be overflowed 
wdth salt water ; a salt-marsh. 

Saltish, (sawlt'isli) a. Tinctured with salt; some- 
what salt : — also salty. [gree of ssltness. 

Saltishly, (sawlt 'ish-le) adv. With a moderate de- 
B^tishness, (sawlt'ish-nes) n. Moderate saltness : state 
of being somewhat salt. 

Salt-Jmikt (sawivjungk) n. Salt beef for use at sea— 
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cargo from peril ;-othat part of the property that liir- 
vived the peril and is saved. 

SUdvation^ (sal-v&'shun) n. Act of saving ; preserva* 
tion from destruction, danger, or great oalamHy ; 
— redemption of man from the bondage of sin and 
liability to eternal death ;~gift of eternal life ; remis< 
Sion of sin ; saving grace ;--proclaiiiatiou of saving 
mercy ; the gospel ; — benediction or ascription of 
pniise and glory. 

pregnated with salt taste of salt. I Salve, (salv, sav) n. fA.-S. Hen!/, Gor. salba,} An 

Balt'^an, (sawlt^pan) «. A paw, basin, or pit where adhesive composition or substance to be applied to 
salt is obtained or made. wounds or sores ; plaster a remetly ; succour ; aid. 

Saltire, (sawlt-pe'tgr) n. [L. ml i.e., rock- Salve, (salv, sav) v.t. To heal by applications or 

salt.j A salt consisting of nitric acid and iwtassii ; luodicaments; to apply salve to :--to help; to remedy: 
nitrate of imtassa: — called also [ormatlo. — iuip. & pp. salved ; ppr. salving, 

Salt-pit, (sawlt'pit) n, A pit where salt is obtained j Salver, (sai'ver) u. [8p, naira, nalvilla.] A piece of 
Salt-radioed, (sawlt'rad-e-kal) n. A 8ul>stance, simple ! pkite staiuling on a foot or triixui ; a plate or waiter 
or compound, capable of forming a salt with a metal j on which any thing is presented, 
or with some compound btxiy, as aminonium, which Salvo, (Kal'vo) v. {!.. salro jurr, the right being 
may take the place of a metal— so called in reference icservwl.l An exception ; reservation ; — a generid 

to the binary theory of salts. [disease. discharge of fire-arum intended for a salute ; a volley. 

Salt-rheum, (sawlt'room) n. A kind of henies or skin Sal-volatile, (sal-vd-lat'il-c) a. Carl>onato of ammonia; 
Salts, (sawlts) n.pl. In chemintri/, combinations of — also, a spirituous and ai'omatic solution of carbon- 
acids with alkaline or salifiable bases;— in medicine, ate of ammonia. [at sea. 

saline cathartics, as Epsom, Hoclielle, (Sic. ; — the salt Salvor, (aal'vor) u. One who saves a ship dk cargo 
or sea-water ill a tidal river. [Aiuer.] Samaritan, (sa-inaiVtan) o. Of or pertaining to 8a- 

Salt-springs, (sawlt'springz) n. p/. Water springs coii- maria, the principal city of the ton tribes of Israel ; 
tainiug medicinal salts. —denoting the aliihabet in use among the Jews before 

Salt-water, (sawlt'wawt-er) n. Water impregnated the Babylonish captivity. 

with salt; stm-water. Samaritim, (sa-nmr'o-tan) u. Native or inhabitant of 

Salt-work, (sawlt'wuik) n. A lioiiso or place where iSainaria :~tho language of Samaria, a variety of 

salt is made ; a saltoni. Ciialdaic. 

Salubrious, (sa-lu'bro-us) a. [B. mJvhvln, or salrberf Sambo, (sam'bo) n. The oflspi'ing of a black person 
from sa/ us, health, from .’(oiru.s, safe.] Eavourable and a mulatto: hence, humorously, a negro;— 'Writteu 
to health ; promoting health ; wholesome ; healthy ; also Zambo. 

salutary. [manner. Same, (sam) a. [A.-S. name, Go. nitnio, Icel. sumr.] 

Salubriously, (sal-iVbre-ua-le) In a salubrious Nutditreroiitor other; identical:— of like kind, species, 

Salubrity, (sal-u'bre-te) n . Quality of being salubrious ; sort, or diiueuslons; corrcsjioudiug ; similar ; equal ;— 

wholesonieness; healthful iiess ; —favourableness to the just luentioncil before ; aforesaid, 
preservation of health; — mildness, os of the atr, season. Same, (srim) adi>. [A. -8. mu/.] Together. 

<kc. : — q.\ho naluhrioasnenn. Sameness, (sam'nes)!/. State of being the same ; iden- 

Salutarily, (saru-tai’-il-e) adv. Favourably to healib ; tity : near resemblance ; c‘orres[> 0 )idence ; similarity ; 
healthfully ; wholesomely. . [salut/iry. \ - tedious monotony. 

Salutariness, (sarfi-hir-e-neR) w. Quality of being Samiel, (sa'nie-el) w. [Turk, ntun-ji/eli.] A hot and 
Salutary, (sal'u-tar-e) a. [L naluiarin, from sains, de.Rtructive wind that blows in Arabia and the ax^jacent 
health, safety.] Wholesome; healthful; promoting countries from the desert; the simoom, 
health ; — ^prornotive of imblio safety ; contributing to Samlet, (samlet) v. Young of the salmon bejToro it 
some beneficial purixise ; advantageous. takes to the sea ; jmrr also nabnonet. 

Salutation, (sal-ii-ta'shuii) n. Act of saluting or paying Sampan, (sani'pan) n. A Chinese boat from 12 to 15 
respect or reverence hy the customary words or feet long, usually imi)ellt*d by a lx>w oar and a stern 

actions; act of greeting; that which is uttered in scull— on the Canton river it is the habitation of the 

saluting or greeting; address; welcome; congratula- bojitman and his family. 

tion. Samphire, (sam'fir) n. [P. Therbe do Saint Pimv.J 

Salutatory, (sal-ut'a-tor-e) a. Containing or expressing A fleshy hc.rb which grows on rocks near the sea- 
salutatioiiB ; speaking a welcome ; greeting. shore, where it is washed by tlie salt water— its leaves 

Salute, (sal-ut') v. t. [L. mluture, from natun, health, are used in the fonn of a pickle as an article of diet, 

safety.] To address with expressions of kind wishes ; Sample, (sam'pl) u. [B. example,] Apart 

to greet ; to hail ; — hence, to greet with a kiss ; to of any thing presented for inspection or intended to 

greet with a wave of the hand ;~to honour, as some be shown as evidence of the quality of the whole ; 

special day, pemon, or nation by a dischai ge of cannon sjiocimen ; example ; pattern. 

or small arms, by striking colours, by shouts, or the Sampler, (sazn'pler) fi. One who distributes thin^ into 
like : — iwp. & pp. saluted ; ppr, saluting. samples for iiisiiection a pattern work a piece of 

Salute, (sal-utO n. Act of saluting or expressing kind iteeule-w'ork formerly executed by girls as a s][)ecimen 

wishes or respect ; salutation ; greeting ; — a kiss ; — of their skill. 

discharge of cannon or small arms in honour of Sampling, (sam'pling) n. Act of making up samples of 
some distinguished jiersonage, or on the anniversary goods for sale ;— act of tasting or comiiaring samples, 
of some festival— sometimes also performed by lower- Samshu, (sam'shtio) n. A spirituous liemor distilled 
ing the colours or beating the drums. from rice by the Chinese. [ble or curable. 

SalvaMity, (sal-va-bilTt-e) n. Possibility of being SanabiUty, (san-a-bil'e-te) n. The state of being sana- 
saved .or receiv^ to eternal life. Sanablet (san'a-bl) a. [I/, nanabilis, from sanare, 

Sslvabie, (salVa-bl) a. [L. nalvare, to save, from ml- to make sound, to heal, from sanun, soimd, healthy.| 
tun, safe.] Capable of being saved ; admitting of sal- Capable of being healed or cured; remediable; curaUe. 
vation. Sanative, (san'a-tiv) a. [L. sanare, to heal.] Having 

Salvage, (sal'vgj) n, [F. salvage, sauvage, tiom h. the power to cure or heal; curative; healing; sana* 
salvare, to save.] The compensation allowed to per- tory, 

S9B9 who volnntwily aseist in saving a ship or hor ganat<»7i (sanVtoy-e) a, . £1^. sanare, to heal,j C<W|s 


so called by soUon on aoooant of its hardness or 
toughness. 

Salt^ke, (sawIt'lQk) n, A lake whose water is salt. 

Saltiiese, (sawltlesl a. Destitute of salt; insipid ; want- 
ing savour or relish . [exorbitantly. 

Saltiy, (sawlt'le) adv. With the taste of ^t ; — dearly ; 

Salt-mine, (sawlt'min) n. A mine where I'ock-salt is 
obtained. 

Saltnesis, (sawlt'nes) n. Quality of being salt or ini- 


diiaiTe to/}}«alth; healing; oomtiire; sanativei—nlao 
ianitary, 

Sattetifloation, (aangk-te^Ha-kS'shun) Act of aanoti- 
i^ing or making holy; state of being sanctified ;~'aot of 
jM^ting apart for a sacred purpose ; consecration. 
Saaetiamr, (sangk'te*n-§r) n. One who sanctifies or 
makes holy ; iptcifically, the Holy Spirit. 

Sanetify, (sangk'te-fi) r. t. [L. mnctijtcare, from sowc- 
tws, holy, and facere, to make.] To make sacred or 
holy ; to set apart to a holy or religious use ; to hal- 
low; to consecrate; — to purify; to make holy or 
fi-ee f)rom sin to render productive of holiness or 
piety ; — to secure from violation ; to give sanction to ; 
•—imp. & pp. sanoUfted ; ppr, sanctifying. 
Saaotimonious, (sangk-te-md'ne-us) a. Possessing satic- 
Mmony ; sacred : saintly making a show of sanctity ; 
hypocritically devout or pious. 

Baaetimoniously, (sangk-te-mo'ne-us-Ie) adv. In a 
sanctimonious manner. 

Sanctimoniousness, (sangk-tc-m 5 'no-ii 8 -no 8 ) n. State 
of being sanctimonious ; sanctity or the appeamuce 
of it. 

Sanctimony, (sangk'te-mon-e) n. [L. xanctlmonia, 
from aanctus, holy.] Holiness ; devoutness ; sanctity ; 
especially t artificial saintliness; hypocritical dovout- 
ness. 

Sanction, (sangk^shnn) )^. [h. sanclio, from aancire, 

to render sacred or inviolable, to fix unalterably.] 
Solemn or ceremonious ratification ; approbation and 
acceptance ; — any thing done or said to enforce the 
will, law, or authority of another; confirmation; 
countenance; support. 

Sanction, (savngk'aliun) v. t. or i. To give validity or 
authority to : confirm ; authorize; countenance: — unp. 
4 c pp. sanctioned ; ppr. sanctioning. [sanctity. 

Sanotitude, (sangk^te-tud) n. Holiness ; sacrediiess ; 
Sanctity, (saugk^te-te) n. [L. sanctitas^ from sanclus, 
holy.] State or qmvlity of being sacred or holy; — state 
of being pure, godly, and devout; — state of being 
sacred or solemnly binding. 

Sanctuary, (sangk'tu-ar-e) n. [L. sancivarium, from 
sawtus, sacred, holy.] A sacred place ; holy ground ; 
—the most sacred paii; of the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple; holy of holies;— in Hoinau Catholic churches, 
the site of the liigh altar;— a house consecrated to the 
worship of God ; a church a sacred asylum ; place 
of protection for fugitives from justice henco, pro- 
tection; shelter. 

Sand, (sand) n. [A.-S. sand, Gcr. sand, D. za 7 id., G. 
psanunos.] Fine particles of stone, especially of 
ailicious stone, but not reduced to i^owder or dust ; — 
hence, from the use of sand in tho hour-ghiss, a 
moment ; a measured interval ;—pL Tracts of land 
oonsiBting of sand. 

Sand, (sand) v. t. To sprinkle or cover with sand : — 
imp. a pp. sanded ; sanding. 

Ban^, (san'dal) 71. [L. sandaliam, G. sandalon.] A 

kind of shoe consisting of a 

sole fastened to the foot with 
parallel openings across the 

Sandal-wood, (san'dal-wdOd) 
n. [A. sandal, from ISkr. y ^Vjllivy^ 

tihandana.] The wood of a 
low tree, having a general 
resemblance to the privet or Sandal, 

mim — when old it has a yellow colour and great 
nngrance. 

Smm-baff, (sandbag) n. Coarse bag filled with sand 
or earw, need for repairing breaches in a fortifica- 
tton, dw.;-- also, for stopping crevices in windows, 
doors, dso. 

Band-ball, (aand'bawl) n. A ball of soap mixed with 
sand for use at Ihe toilet. [up by the sea. 

Sand-bank, (sand^bank) n, A bank of sand thrown 
a* Having a deliBCtive vis^ 


so that motes or specks float before the eyes like par- 
ticles of sand. 

Sand-box, (sandboks) 91. A box with a perforated top 
for sprinkling paper with sand;— also, in loeomotii>es^ 
a box from which sand is sprinkled on the rails in 
front of the driving wheel, to inci-ease the friction, 
&c. [yellowish. 

Sand-ooloured, (sandbul-grd) a. Of the colour of sand; 

Sand-drift, (sand'drift) 71. Band driven 'by tlie wind ; 
—deposit of drifted sand. 

Sanded, (sanded) a. Covered with sand;— marked 
with small spots ; siieckled ; having a sandy colour, 
ns a hound ; — dim-sighted. 

Sand-eel, (sand'Cl) n. A small eel-like fish. It bhries 
itself in the moist sand after the retiring of the tide. 

Sanderling, (san'dgr-ling) n. A small wading bird 
allied to the dotterel and sand-pijjcr. 

Sand-fiy, (sand'fli) n. A minute, troublesome fly. 

Sandiness, (sandb-nes) n. State of being sandy, or of 
liaviug a sandy colour. [with sand. 

Sanding, (sanding) n. Act of sprinkling or covering 

Sand-paper, (saud'pa-per) n. Paper covered on one 
side with a fine gritty substance for smoothing and 
polishing. 

Sand-piper, (sand'])!p-cr) 71. A native longirostral and 

wading binl of the snipe ^ 

family. It inhabits sea- 
shores and marine marslies, 
and migrates southward iii 
Beptembor. 

Sand-stone, (sand'ston) 71. A 
rock formed of sand more or 
less firmly united. 

Sandwich, ( sand ' wicli ) n. Sand-piper. 

Two thin pieces of bread and butter, with a thin slice 
of meat between them — said to have beoix a favourite 
dish of the Earl of Sandwich. 

Sandwich, (sand'wich) v. t. To make into a sandwich; 
— hence, ^ form of alteniate parts or alternating 
layers of difierent uatiu’e : — hup. &, pp. sandwiohed ; 
ppr. sandwiching. 

Sandy, ( sand'e ) a. Abounding with sand ; full of 
sand; covered with sand; — consisting of sand; not firm 
or stable: — resembling sand in colour ; yellowish-red 
colour: — also, sandish. 

Sane, (sin) a. [L. sanus.'\ Sound; healthy; not dis- 
ordered or shattered ; — especially, not disordered in 
intellect ; in one’s right mind; of sound reason. 

Saneness, (sau'nes) 71. State of being sane or of 
sound mind. 

Sang-froid, (sang'frwa) n. [F. cold-blood.] Freedom 
from agitation or excitement of mind ; coolness ; in- 
difference. 

Sanguification, (sang-gwif-e-ka'blmn) n. Production of 
blood : conversion of chyle into blood. 

Sanguify, (sang'gwe-fi) v.i. [L. sanguis, blood, and 

Jaaere, to make.] To produce blood. 

Sanguinary, (sang'gwin-ar-e) a. [L. sanguinarius, 
from sanguis, blo^.] Bloody ; attended vrith much 
bloodshed ; — eager to shed blood ; bloodthirsty. 

Sanguine, (sang’gwin) a. [L. sanguineus, from san- 
guis, blood,] Having tho colour of bl(^; red;— 
characterized by abundance and active ciroulatiou of 
blood ; plethoric ; — cheeiful ; warm ; ardent ; — an- 
ticipating the best; feeling assured; frill of hope; 
lively; confident. [dye or varnish 

Sangume, (sang^gwin) v. t. To stain with blood : to 

Sang^umelesB, (sang'gwin-les) a. Destitute of blood. 

Sanguinely, (sang^gwin-le) adv. In a sanguine man- 
ner ; ardently ; confidently ; hopefully. 

Sanguineness, (sang'gwin-nes) n, Bedness ; floridness, 
as of the skin; — fiuness of blood; plethora ;—confi-* 
dence ardour ; eagerness of expectation. 

Sanguineous, (sang-gwin'e-us) a. Abounding with 
blood; plethoric ;-^Ioody ; pertaining to blood 
constituting blood;— Ifiood-^rea ; crimsoft, 
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SMigulsiiTproni, (MUgfwiii-iT'd-nu) a. tU tanffuit, 
blood* and-rorare* to deroar.] Subsktiiig on blood; 
oating blood. 

Bangolimge, (Bang^gwe^^Cg) n. [L. tanguU^ blood, and 


with, together, and hedm^ a seat.] The great oounoil 
of the Jews, which consisted of seventy members, to 
whom the high priest was added as president— it had 
iurisdiction of the highest cases, both civil and re- 
ligious, with power of life and death. 

8a^le, (sau'e-kl) n. [L. sanicuUt^ from sanarf, to 
heal.] A plant of several species ; black snake-root — 
80 called from its reputed healing qualities. 

Saaious, (sa'ne-us) a. [L. mniosm, fl'om mnies.) 
Thin and serous with a slight blootly tinge ; — excret- 
ing or effusing a thin, serous, reildish matter. 

Sanitary, (san'e-tar-e) o. fL. saniian, health.] Per- 
taining to or designed to secure sanity or health ; 
relating to the preservation of health ; hygienic. 

Sanity, (sanVte) n. [L. aanitas, from samia^ sound, 
healthy.] Condition or quality of being sane ; sound- 
ness or healthiness of b^y or mind, especially the 
latter, 

Sans-culotte, (sang-ku-lotO n. fP. without breeches.] 
A mgged fellow — a name of reproach given in tine 
first French rovolution to the extreme repuhlicim 
party, who rejected breeches as an emblem or badge 
peculiar to the upper chisses or aristoci'acy ; — hence, 
an extreme or radical republican ; a Jacobin. 

Sanskrit, (san'skrit) n. fSkr. samkrita, pre])ared, 
perfect.] The ancient language of Hindostan, in 
which is embodied the religiun, Jaws, and phiiosotdiy 
of the Brahmins — it is now obsolete as a spoken 
language. (garded as a saint. 

Santon, (san^ton) v. A dervis or Turkish priest re- 

Sap, (siip) «. fA.-S. mp, Ger. saft^ F. aei'e, allied to 
L, mpa, must or new wine boiled thick.] The juice 
of plants of any kind ; — the alburnum of a tree ; sap- 
wood. 

Sap, (sap) V. t, (F. aaper, probably from G. tkapein^ to 
dig.] To subvert by digging or wearing away; to 
mine ; to undermine ; — to pierce with saps ; — v,i. To 
proceed by mining or by secretly undermining : — 
imp. & pp. tapped ; ppr. sapping. 

Sap, (sap) n. An approach made to a fortified place 
by caging under cover of gabions, t&c. 

Sapajou, (sa'pa-j66) n. [Braz. sajuuasu.} A monkey of 
South America having a xirehensile tail, of which 
there are fifteen different species. 

Sap-green, (sap'gren) n. A light-green pigment jire- 
pared from the juice of the ripe ^rrios of the buck- ' 
worn. 

Sapid, (sap'id) a. [L. sapidas, from aapere, to taste.] 
Possessing savour or flavour; exciting the organs of 
taste ; palatable ; savoury. 

Sapidness, (sax/id-nes) n. Taste; savour;— tastofulness ; 
power of stimulating the palate ; savouriness also 
written sapidity. 

Sapience, (sft'x>c-ens) n. Quality of being sapient; 
wisdom; sageness; knowledge. 

Sapient, (nSfpe-ent) a. [L. sapiens, ppr. of sapei'e, to 
taste, to know.] Having wisdom ; disoerning ; wise; 
sage: — generally in an ironical sense, knowing; 
would-be wise ; supposing one’s self sage. 

Sapiential, (sa-pe-en^she-al) a. Affording lessons of 
wn^om : instructive. 

Sapiently, (s&'xie-ent-le) adv. Wisely; sagaciously; — 
generally in an ironicfd sense, knowingly ; — stupidly. 

Sapless, (sax/les) a. Pestitute of sap ; not juicy;— 
dfy : old ; withered. 

Sai^Uiig, (sapling) n. [From sap,] A young tree. 

Saponaceous, (sap-d-nil'she-us) a. [L. sapo, saponis, 
soap.] BesemoliDg soap; having the qualities ox soap; 
soapy. 

SftfeufiMte* (sa-poii-e-IM.khaii^ tk Act of 
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Twtias into nap or Mato of Mng o<aiTertod into 
soax^ 

Sapoaifjf , (sa-pon'e-f!) v.t. [tu mpo, saponis, soap, 
aud/oeere. to make,} To oonvert into soap imp. A 
pp. saponified; ppr. saponifying. 

Sapenufe, (sapWnul) n. [L. mpo, saponis, soap.] 
An imperfect soap formed by the action of an alkali 
upon an essential oil. 

Sapor, (sa'x>or) n. [L., from supers, to taste.] Taste; 
relish ; flavour ; savour; power of affecting or stimu- 
lating the x>alate. 

Saporiflo, (sax/or-if-ik) a. (L. sapor, taste, and /aceiy, 
to make.] Having the xx>wer to xu'oduce taste: 
exciting or ])lea8ing the palate. 

Saporous, (sai/or-us) a. [L. saponts, savoury, from 
sapoj', taste.] Having taste; yielding some kind of 
taste. 

Sapper, (sai/er) n. [P. sapeur.] One who sa^, digs, 
or mines ; — non-commissioned ofilcor or pnvate of 
tlie Iloyal Engineer, usually called sappe7‘s and 
■miners. 

Sapphic, (saflk) a. Pertaining to Sappho, a Grecian 
X^oetess ; — ^in the manner of 8apx>ho ; noting a kind of 
metre or verse said to have )>een invented by Sappho, 
in w'hich throe lines of five feet each are follow^ by 
an Adonic line of two feet. 

Sapphire, (safir) n. [Ij. sapphirus, G. sappheiros, H. 
sappir, A. sa/tr.] Pure, crystallized alumina, a pre- 
cious stone next in hardness to the diamond, used in 
jewellery, of several colours, as crimson or carmine 
red; ruby; — violet or imrple, yellow, 

topaz ; — gi*een, ememld; and blue, sapphire pxapov, 
Sapphxrine, (safer-in) a. Kesembling sapphire ; made 
of wix)phire. 

Sappiness, (sap'e-nes) )i. State or quality of being 
e^lW or full of sax> ; succulence ; juiciness. 

Sappy, (8ai>'e) a. Abounding with sap; juicy; suoeu- 
lent hence, young ; weak weak in intellect ; — 
musty ; tainted ; x>utrid. [ber. 

Sap-rot, (sap'rot) n. The dry rot, a disease of tim- 
Sap-wood, (sap'wuikl) n. The alburnum or extmior 
Xmrt of the wood of a tree next to the bark, being 
that x>ortiou of the tree through which the sap flows 
most freely. 

Saraband, (ssiria-band) n. [Sp. zarahanda, P, sai*a- 
bande.] A lively Spanish dance to an air in triple 
time ; — the air itself. 

Saracen, (sar'a-sun) n. [A. shark i. Oriental, Eastern.] 
An Arabian ; a Mussulman ; an adherent or prox>a- 
gator of Mohammedanism in countries further west 
tlian Arabia. 

Saraoenio, (sur-a-sen'ik) a. Of or x>ertaining to the 
Saracens .’—noting a kind of architecture; Moorish 
arabesque. [a portcullis ; a herse. 

Sarasine, (sir'a-sin) n. A genus of plants; birthwort 
Sarcasm, (sar'kazm) n. [(i. sarkazein, to bite the lint 
in rage, to sneer.] A satirical remark uttered with 
some degree of scorn or contemx>t; — a keen rexuroaoh; 
taunt ; scoffing gibe. 

Sarcastic, (sar-kas'tik) a. Bitterly taiirioal; scorn- 
fully severe ; taunting. [manner. 

Sarcastically, (sar-kas'tik-al-le) adv. In a sarcastio 
Sarcenet, (sars'net) n. [L. saracenieum, cloth made by 
Saracens.] A species of fine, thin, woven kilk, used 
for ribbons, linings, &c :— also written sarsenet. 
Saroooarp, (sirTtb-karp) n. [G. sarx, flesh, and karpos, 
fruit.] The fleshy parts of certain fruits between 
the epicarp and the endocarp, as in the plum, peach, 
die. fsaroology. 

Baroologio, (sir-kb-loj'ik) a. Of or per^ning to 
Saroology, (s&r-koro-je) n. [G. sarx, fleih, and l^s, 
discourse. ] That part of anatomy which ti*eats of the 
soft parts of the body. ^ i 

Sarcoma, (sAr-kS'ma) n. [G., from flwh.] A 
tumour of fleahyconaistence. _ [flesh-e^im; 

Sareo^mgeiis, (adt^kofa-gus) a. Feedi^ on 4ae||{ 



8Kreophiu|tt% {B&r-kofargQs) n. [6. tarkophagoJt, eat* 
iag flew.] A species of limestone used among the 
Greeks for making coffina-rso called because it con- 
l^tned the flesh of bodies deposited in it within a 
few weeks hence, a coffln or tomb of this kind of 
stone ; and, generally, a stone coflin also, a monu- 
mental ch€»t or vase of stone or bronze erected over 
graves also, an article of don)eatic furniture in 
the shape of a sarcophagus for holding knives, plate, 
(dtc. : a kind of oeUaret. [flesh. 

Saroophagy, (sir-kofa-je) n. Tlie practice of eating 

Ssroesis, (s&r-ko'sis) n. [O. j Generation or growth of 
flesh ; — a fleshy tumour. 

Sordine, (sar'din) n. [So called from the island of Sar- 
dinia, near which it is caught.] A Mediterranean 
flsh of the herring family— often prepared or jmt up 
with oUve oil as a delicacy. 

SK^ins, (s&r'diii) A precious stone, probably a 
cornelian, of which one wtis set in Aaron’s breast- 
plate : — also sardiua. 

Ssurdinian, (sar-din'e-an) a. Pertaining to tlie islaiul, 
kingdom, or people of Sardinia or Piedmont in Italy. 

. flitfdonio, (sS.r-<lon'ik) n. [L. Hnrdovicus, G. mrdomou, 
a plant of Sardinia, whicli was said to screw up the 
face of the eater.] Forced, heartless, or bitter— said 
of a laugh or smile; concealing bitterness of heart; 
mocking. 

Sardonyx, (sar'dS-niks) n. [G. aardminx, from »Sardia.] 
A silicious stone or gem ;~a variety of chalcedony of 
an orange or reddish-yellow colo)ir, formerly used in 
the production of Ciimeos. 

Bsrkj (s^k)«?.. [A.-S. «>/nc, syre.] A shirt. [Scot.] 

Barking, (a&rkliig) n. [Scot.] Thin lx)ards for lining, 
to be us^ under slates, and for similar purposes. 

Barment, (sdr'ment) n. |L. surnLentum, a twig.] A 
prostrate filiform stem or nmner, as of the straw- 
berry. 

Sarsaparilla, (s&r-sa-imr-il'a) 'n. [Sp. zarza, a bmmble, 
and paiTilla, a vine.] A plant of tho genus Similar, 
whose root is valued in medicine for its mucilaguious 
and fai’inaceous or demulcent qualities. 

Sartorius, (jsir-to're-us) n. [L. sariorinit, from mrtoi', a 
tailor.] The muscle which throws one leg across the 
other, reaching from above the hip to below the knee; 
tailor’s muscle. 

Bash, (sash) n. [Tt. seasa, Pers. ^u«a.] A silken band; 
—an ornamental belt or band, worn by ollicers round 
the waist or over the shouldci-s, by clergymen over 
their cassocks, and by females round the waist. 

Bash, (sash) u. [F. chassis, perhaps from L. capsa, 
(diest, case.] The frame of a window in which the 
mnes of gl;^ are set. 

Bwh, (sash) t. To fliruish w'itli sashes or frames for 
glass;— to dress with a sash raip. & pp. sashed; 
ppr. sashing. 

Basin, (sas'iiO n. A kind of antelope found in India, 
rema^ble for its swiftness iw ^ 

Basine, (sa'sSn) n. [F. s(n- V 
sine.] In law, act of convey- 
ing or giving possession of 
feudal property ; infeft- 
ment;— also, the instrument 
or deed of conveyance. , . _ 

Basaafiras, (sas'a-fras) n. [L. 

mxij^aga (sc. herba), fiom I 

minimt rook, stone, and | 

fmngere, to break.] A tree i 

ioi( tbe laurel family whose (f ^ 0 w 

hark has an aromatic smell _ . i 

and taste. 

Satan, (s&'tan) n, [H. sdtdn, an adversary, A. ahatana, 
to be adrerse.] The grand adversary of man ; the i 
deva 

BatsaiOi (sftrtan'ik) a. Having the qualities of Batan; 
Ipiicinblini Satan ; deyi^; infernal | 


SataaioaUy, (slUtaiiTk-al-le) adv. In a Baianio man- 
ner ; with the wicked and malioious spirit of Satan; 
diabolically. 

Satchel (sach^eJ) n. [L. saccll'M, diminutive of aaceibua, 
sack, hag.] A little sack or bag; — a school-boy’s bag. 

Sate, (silt) V. t. [Ger. satian, L. mtiare.} To satisfy uie 
desire or appetite of ; glut ; surfeit : — imp. & pp. 
sated; ppr. sating. [insatiable. 

Sateless, (sat'les) a. Not capable of being satisfied ; 

Satellite, (sat'el-lit)n. [L. saidles, satelHiis.] A small 
planet revolving round another ; a moon ; — an obse- 
quious dependent or follower. [fled. 

Satiable, (su’she-a-bl) a. That may be satiated or satis- 

Satiate, (sa'she-at) v. t. [L. satia'i-e, satiatmn, from «af, 
satis, enough.] To satisfy the appetite or desire of; to 
feed to the foil ; — to fill to repletion or loathing; 
cloy; gorge; overfill; surfeit; glut: — imp. & pp. sati- 
ated ; ppr. satiating. [ed to satiety; glutted. 

Satiate, (sa-she'at) a. [L. satiatus, pp. of satiare.] Fill- 

Satiation, (sa-she-a'shun) n. State of being satiated. 

Satiety, (sa-ti'e-te) v. [L. satietas, from sat, satis^ 
enough.] The state of being satiated or glutted ; ful- 
ness of gratification even beyond desire ; repletion ; 
surfeit. 

Satin, (sat'in) n. [It. & L. seta, silk,] A glossy silk 
cloth of a thick, close texture and ovei-shot w'oof. 

Satinet, (sat-in-ot') u. [From satin.] A thin species of 
satin;— a certain kind of cloth made of cotton waip 
and woollen filling. 

Satiny, (sat'in-e) a. Like oi‘ composed of satin. 

Satire, (sjit'ir) 71. [F., L. satb'a, satara, from sattir, 

full, from sal, satis, enough.] A composition, gener- 
ally iwetical, holding ui) vice or folly to reprobation ; 
an invective ]x}em, essay, or discourse; — keenness 
and severity of remark; trenchant wit; sarcasm; 
irony ; ridicule ; Immour. 

Satirical, (B.a-tir'ik-al) a. Belonging to, or conveying, 
satire; of the nature of satire ;~cen8oriou8; severe in 
language; poignant; sarcastic; bitter; reproachfol; 
abusive. [ner. 

Satirically, (sa-tiFik-al-le) adv. In a satirical man- 

Satirist, (sat'ir-ist) n. One who writc.H satire. 

Satirize, (sut'ir-iz) v. i. To make the object of satire; 
to censure with keenness or severity : — rmp. ii pp. 
satirized; p^n\ satirizing. 

Satisfaction, (sat-is-fak'shun) n. [L. »oiisf actio.] The 
{u;t of pleasing to the full ; gratification of desire; com- 
plete enjoyment state of mind arising from foil 
gratification of wishes or possession of the object of 
desire; contentment; repose of mind;— release from 
a state of suspense, doubt, or uncertainty ; convic- 
tion ; state of assurance ; — that which answers a 
claim; amends; recomi)en8e ; indemnification; — hence, 
atonement; — jjayment ; dischaige, as of a debt, &c. ; 
— challenge or demand from a person who thinks 
himself insulted or aggrieved by another, that they 
should meet in fair fight or duel; also, reading to 
fight a duel with the challenger ;— the meeting or 
duel. 

Satisfactorily, (sat-is-fak ’ tor-e-le) adv. In a manner 
to give satisfaction or content;— in a mannei* to im-^ 
press belief or conviction; — agreeably; — comfort- 
ably. 

Satisfactoriness, (sat-is-fak’tor-e-nes) n. Quality or 
condition of being satisfactory or giving satisfiiction. 

Satisfactory, (sat-is-fak’tor-e) a. Giving or producing 
Kitisfoction; yielding content ; — making amends, in- 
demnification, or I'ecompense; — atoning; — agreeable 1 ; 
pleasing to both parties. 

Satisfy, (sat'is-f i) v. t. [L. satisfactre, from sat, 
satis, enough, and facere, to make.] To gratify folly 
the desire of ; to make content to comply with the 
rightful demands of; to answer or discharge, as a 
claim, debt, legal demand, or the like;— to £ 1 ^ fooni 
doubt, suspense, or uncertainty : to give assuranoe 
to;— V. *. To give aatisfisetion or content, ^to feed or. 
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in(i ^ gkin* MoamiUiitad' &«m dqr to d«y bjr iii4«uti7 
,fkxiyd csMfuliudm. 

Ifaivinflyt (»av'lng-le) adv. "With frugality of «con- 
<Way; «o w to be finally eaved from eternal death. 

$0mgne§§f (8avlng>nes) n. Frugality: parsimony;— 
tandenoy to promote and secure the salvation of the 
soul. 

( s&T'inge^bangk ) n. A bank in which 
email savings or eaniingB are deposited and put to in- 
terest. 

8avioiir» (s&VyCr)*!. fL. ialrator, from mlvare^ to save.] 
One who saves or delivers from destruction or danger ; 
--Bpecitfifialtyf Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. 

fiavour, ( sa' vur ) n. (L. sapor, from snperCj to taste, 
savour.] Quality affecting the organs of taste or smell; 
—taste; odour;— that which pleases or stimulates the 
bodily appetite; relish; rich or high flavour ;— in 
Scripture, character ; r^utation ; — cause ; occasion. 

Savour, (sa'vur) v. i. To have a particular smell or 
taste to partake of the quality or nature of ; — to re- 
semble ; — to betoken by similarity of taste or odour; 
—to have the appearance or intellectual taste of ; to 
indicate the presence or influence of : — v. t. To like; 
to taste or smell with pleasure ; to relish ; — to delight 
in; to favour. 

Savourily, (sft'vur-e-le) adv. In a savoury man ner ; with 
taste or appetite ; — with an agreeable relish, pleasing 
taste, or smell. [being savoury. 

Savouriness, (sa'vur-e-nes) n. Qiiality or condition of 

Savourless, (sAvur-les) u. Having no savour: insipid. 

Savoury, (sa'vur-o) a. Having savour or relish ; jileos- 
ing to the orgaiis of taste or swell. 

Savo^, (sa-voy') n. A variety of the common cabbage 
having curled leaves, much cultivated for winter use. 

Saw, (saw) n. [A.-S. sage, F. scie, Oer. saga.] An in- 
strument for cutting, consisting of a thin blade or 

g late of steel, with a seiies of shai^) teeth on one edge. 

ircalar-saw, a disk of steel with saw-teeth u|x>n its 
periphery, and revolved on an arbour. 

Saw, (saw) V. t. [Qer. sage, allied to L. seeare, to cut.) 
To cut or separate with a saw; — to form by cutting 
with a saw; — v. i. To use a saw ; to practise sawiiig ; 
—to cut with a saw ; — to be cut with a saw 
sawed; pp. sawed or sawn; pyr. sawing. 

Saw, (saw) n. [A.-S. sac, Gcr. sack.] A saying; sen- 
tence; maxim; proverb. 

Sawdust, (sawMust) n. Dust or small fragments of 
vrood, stone, or other material, made by the attrition 
of a saw. 

Saw-file, (saw'fil) n. A three-cornered file, used for 
sha^ning saw-teeth. 

Saw-fudi, (saw'fish) n. A cartilaginous fish of the genus 
PHstis, asdlied to the sharks and 
the rays. It has the upper jaw 
prolonged into a long beak or 
snout, with teeth arranged along 
both edges. 

Saw-mill, (saw'mil) n. A mill 
for sawing timber or marble, Ac. 

Saw-pit, (saVpit) n. A pit over 
which timber is sawed by two 
paten, one standing below the tim- Saw-fish, 
bor and the other above. 

ShWyer, (saVygr) 71 . [From saw, like lawyer from 

UhW, and howyer from bow.] One who saws timber 
into planks or boards, or wood for fuel; — a tree which, 
having fiallen into a stream, lies fast by the roots, with 
its branches rooking above and below the surface of 
the water like the motion of a saw. [Amer.] 

Saasatile, (saks’^a-til) a. saxum, a rock.] Pertaining 
to rocks ; ^wing on or dwelling in rocks. 

Saxifrage, (saks'e-frllj) n. [L. saxifraga, from saxum, 
rock, and ftungm, to br^.] A plant which em- 
braces many, species, mostly hardy herbs, growing 
aatuxally otfor among rooks medicine used as a 
tpeeifie for ^i^ving atcsie in the bladder. 


Saxifragotts, (saks-ifxa-gus) q. Diesolving stone; 
especially, dissolving stone in the bladder. 

Saxon, (saks'un) n. [A.-S. Seaaea, Seaxan, from seax, a 
knife, a short sword, a darner.] One of a people who 
formerly dwelt in the northern part of Gemany, and 
who invaded and conquered England h> the 5m and 
6th centuries; an Anglo-Saxon ;— a native of Saxony; 
—the language of the Saxons ; Anglo-Saxon. 

Saxon, (saks'un) a. Pertaining to the Saxons, to their 
couni^, or to their language ; Anglo-Saxon;— of or 
pertaining to Saxony or its inhabitants. 

Saxonism, (saks'un-izm) n. An idiom of the Saxon 
language. [wod. 

Saxony, (saks'un-e) n. A fine cloth made of Saxony 

Say, (s&) r. [A.-S. saegan, Ger. sagen, Icel. segia.] 
To utter In words ; to toll ; to speak ; — to repeat ; to 
rehearse ; to recite ; — to annonnee, as a decision or 
opinion ; — hence, to be sure about; — to confess ; to 
testify ; — to allege by way of argument ; to assert ; — 
to utter in reply ; to answer;— to pronounce without 
singing or chanting : — ini 2 ). & pp. said ; 2 >pr. saying. 

Say, (sfi) n. A 8}>eech; something said. 

Bay, (sa) v. [P. «aie.) A thin silk ; — a kind of serge 
us^ for linings, aprons, &c. 

Say, fsa) v. t. To attempt ; to try ; — to assay. 

Bay, (sa) n. Trial ; assay ; — proof by trial. 

Baying, (sa'ing) n. A verbal utterance; spoken or 
written expression of thought ; declaration of senti- 
ments ; an expression; especially, a proverbial ex- 
pression ; adage ; maxim ; proverb ; by-word. 

Bcab, (skab) 91. [A.-S. scabb, L. scabies^ Go. 'skahayi.] 

An incrustation over a sore or wound ; — a contagions 
disease of sheep ; — the mange or itch among hoi*8es ; 
—a mean, low fellow. 

Bcabbard, (skab'ard) i\. [0. Eng. scauberk, Go. hair- 
gait, to conceal, Icel. skaljir, scabbard.] The case in 
which the blade of a sword, &c., is kept; a sheath. 

Bcabbard, (skab'ard) v. t. To sheathe ; to put in a 
scabbard or sheath. 

Scabbed, (skaVed) a. Abounding with scabs ; diseased 
with scabs ; — hence, mean; paltry; vile; worthless. 

Bcabbedness, (skaVed-iies) n. The state of being 
scabbed. [scfibby. 

Bcabbiness, (skaVe-nes) n. State or quality of being 

Boabby, (skab'e) a. Affected with scabs; full of scabs ; 
—diseased with tho scab or mange ; mangy. 

Scabious, (skfi'be-us) a. [L. scabiosas, from scabies, 
the soib.] Consisting of scabs; rough; itchy; leprous. 

Scabrous, (ska'brus) a. [L. scahrosus, fi*onx scaber, 
rough.] Having hard, short, rigid iwints; rough; 
rugged ; — harsh; unmusical. [ness, 

BoaWousness, (ska'brus-ues) 71 . Roughness; mgged- 

Soaffold, (skaf'old) n. [F. esekafaud, Ger. scha/ol. 
It. scaffale, catafalco.] A temporary gallery erected 
for exhibitions or shows, and fur the convenience of 
BiMJctators;— a temporary strucUire of timber, bwmls, 
&c., for supporting workmen and the materials in 
building, &c. ; — especially, a st^e or elevated plat- 
form for the execution of a criminal. 

Scaffold, (skaf'old) r. t. To furnish with a scaffold ; — to 
prop up ; to support; — imp. k pp. scaffolded; ppr, 
soaffoloug. [place of pxiblic exhibition. 

Soaffoldage, (skaf 'old-aj) n. A gallery in a theatre or 

Soi^olding, (skaf'old-ing) 91 . A frame or structure for 
temporary suitixurt; a scaffold ;— materials for scaf- 
folds. ' [dish colour. 

Soaglia, (skal'ye-d) n. [It] A variety of chalk of a red- 

SoagUola, (skal-ye-o'la) ti. [It. scagliuola, diminutive 
of scaglia, a scale, shell, chip of stone.] An imitation 
of marble, formed by studding the surface of a 
Buhetratum of gypeum mixed with glue, with splinters 
of stone of different colours, and then pdlisbing it. 

Boalxble, (skal'srbl) a. Capable of being sealed. 

Scalade, (ska-lad') n. [F.] A storm or assault on a 
besieg^ place vrith ladders to moiint the vridls ; an 




8oald| (skawld) v. i, [F. mikauder. Norm. F. esohalder. 
It. tctildaref from L. ealtrtf to be warm.] To bum 
with hot liquid; — ^to eapoee to a boiling or violent 
heat over a fire, or in water or other liquor : — imp. 
& pp. Maided ; ppr. aoaidiDg. 

Soaldt (ekawld) rt. A bum or injury to the akin and 
flesh by some hot liquid or by steam. 

Scald, (skawld) n. [Originally scall.] Scurf on the 
head ; scab. 

Scald, (skawld) n. [Icel. skdld^ Ger. slcaUleJ] A 
reciter and singer of heroic pi^ms, eulogies, &c., 
among the Norsemen. 

Scalded, (skawld'ed) a. Burned or ii\iured by boiling 
liquor, steam, Ac.; — exposed to a boiling heat in 
water. 

Scaldio, (skawld'ik) a. Pertaining to the scalds or 
poets of tho ancient Scandinavian nations. 

Scale, (ska!) n. [A.-S. scedlti, dish of a balance, 

balance, Icel. skdl, balance.] The dish of a balance ; 
hence, the balance itself ; an instrument or inasbine ] 
for weighing — chiefly in tlio plural. | 

Scale, (skal) [A-S. scealn, scalu, a shell, parings.] 
One of the small, thin, membranous or bony pieces 
which form the covering of many fishes and rej>tiles; 
— ^henoe, any thin layer or leaf of metal or other 
material. 

Scale, (skul) «. [L. scala.] A ladder; series of steps ; 
— act of mouiitijig or storming a place by ladders ; 
escalade ; — a mathematical instrument of brass or 
woodf' marked by lines or degrees at regular inter- 
vals ; — rule ; measure in munic, gamut, or gradu- 
ating aeries of all the tones, aacen(li7)g or descending 
from tho key-tone to its octave hence, gradation ; 
scheme of comparative rank or order ; — relative 
dimensions without difference in proportion of parts. 
Scale, (skill) V. t [Tj. scnla.] To climb by a ladder, or 
as if by a ladder ; to clamber up. [From scale, a bal- 
ance.] To measure; weigh; compare. [From scale, 
the covering of a fish.] To strij) or clear of scales; 
— to take off in thin layers or scales ; — to spread, as 
manure. [Soot.] — v.i. To se|)arate and come off in 
thin layera or laminae coaled; Qqrr. 
Maliag. [balance. 

Sealc-beam, (skalTjem) ?i. Tho lever or beam of a 
Scaled, (skilld) a. Having scales like a fish; squamous. 
Soadelecs, (skalTes) a. Destitute of scales. 

Scalene, (ska-len') a. [L. scalenus, G. skalenos.] Hav- 
ing the sides and angles unequal — 8ai<l of a triangle. 
Scalene, (ska-lenO n. A triangle having its sides and 
angles unequal. 

Soalenohedron, (skal-nS-he'dron) n. [G. A \ 

skaMnos, uneven, and hedra, seat, base.] / \ 

A pyramidal form under the rhorabohe- / \ ! 

dr^ system, in which the pyramids aro / \ 

aix-sided, and tho faces are scalene tri- / \ 

angles. / \ 

Scum, (skal'gr) n. One who scales. L \ 

Scaliness, (skdl'e-nes) n. [From scaly. \ 

The state of being scaly ; roughness. Scalene tri- 
Scaling-ladder, (skal 'ing- lad -der) n. angle. 
Ladder made for enabling troops to scftle or mount 
a wall, Ac., in storming a besieged place. 

SoaU, (skal) n. Scab ; scabbiuess ; leprosy. 

Scallop, (skoFup) n. [Norm. F. escalloih] Amarine 
shell-fish or bivalve mollusc, 
often used for food — the shell 
being abundant on the shores 
of Palestine was formerly worn 
by pilgrims as a mark that 
they had been to the holy | 
land a curving of the edge ' 
of any thing, like the segment 
of a circle;— a kind of dish 
fijr baking oystei-s in:— also 
scollop. Soallop-shcll. 

AmUop, (skoFup) V. t To mark or cut the edge or 


border of into segments of cirdles^-to cook In 
shell, as oysters imp. it pp. scalloped; ppr. waUop- 

Soi^oped, (skoTupt) a. Made or done with or in a 
scallop haidng the edge or border cut or marked 
with se^ents of circlea 

Boalp, (skalp) n. [D. shelp, sehulp, a skuE] Skull ; 
cranium ; bones that inclose the brain ; brkin-pan. 
(Syr. A A. haleph, L. sealpet'e, to peel, cut, carve. J 
That part of the integument of the head usually 
covered with hair ; hence, the skin of the head or a 
part of it, with tho hair torn off by North American 
Indian warriors as a token of victory. 

Scalp, (skalp) v.t. To deprive of the sc.alp or in- 
teguments of the head; — imj>. A j)p. . scalped ; ppr. 
scalping. 

Scalpel, (8kal'i>el) n, [L. scalpellum, diminutive of 
A knife used in aiiaton^cal dissections 
and surgical operations. 

Scalping-knife, (skalp'ing-nii) n. A knife used by the 
red Indians for scalping their enemies. 

Scaly, (skal'e) o. Covered or abounding with scales; 
rough;— resembling scales, lomime, or layera; — mean; 
scabby. 

Scamble, (skanild) r. i. [D. schnvipelen, to deviate, to 
slip, sekampen, to go away, 08 (yti)e.] To stir quick ; 
to be busy ; to scramble ; to bo awkward ;— r. t. To 
mangle ; to maul. 

Soamblingly, (skam'bling-le) adv. With turbulence 
and noise ; with bold intrusiveness. 

Scammony, (skam'un-e) n. [L. scammonia.] A plant 
of the genus Convolvulus, growing abundantly in 
Syria, and used extensively as an ingi'cdient in purga- 
tive medicines, as ColocyntU pills, Ac. ; — the inspis- 
sated sap obtained from it, having a blaekish-giay 
colour, a nauseous smell, and a bitter and acrid taste. 
Scamp, (skamp) n, A great rascal ; a scoundrel ; a 
mean villain. 

Scamper, (skam'pgr) v. i. [D. scharnpen^ It. scampurc, 
F. escamper, to escape.] To i*un with speed ; to 
hasten escape A pp. scampered ; 2 )pi*. scamper- 

ing. 

Scamper, (skarn'pcr) n, A run ; a luisty flight. 
Scampish, (skanip'ish) a. Knavish ; like a scamp ; 
scoundrelly. 

Scan, (skan) r. t. [L. scandere, to climb, to scan.] To 
mount by stoiw ; specifically, to go through with, as 
a verse, marking and distinguishing the feet of which 
it is composed to go over and examine point by 
lioint ; to scrutinize : — imp. A pip- Manned ; ppr. 
scanning. 

Scandal, (skan'dal) n. [L. scandalwn, G. skandalon.} 
Ilei*roacli or reprobation called forth by what is re- 
gai-ded ns wrong, heinous, or flagrant ; imputed dis- 
prjice ; — reproachful aspersion ; defamatory speech or 
report ; detraction ; slander ; calumny ; reproach ; 
sliTiine; disgrace. 

Scandalize, (skan'dal-iz) v. t. To give offence to ; to 
excite the reprobation of ; — to reproach ; to defame ; 
disgrace; vilify; traduce :—i7»ip. & pp. scandalized; 
ppr. scandalizing. 

Scandalous, (skan'dal-us) a. Giving offence ; exciting 
reprobation; — disgraceful to reputation; bringing 
shame or infamy ; — defamatory ; libellous ; disgrace- 
ful ; base ; shamefixl. 

Scandalously, (skan'dabus-le) adv. In a manner to 
give offence; shamefully; censoriously; opprobtiously. 
Scandalousness, (skan'dal-ns-nes) n, ^ality of being 
scandalous, disgraceful, or of giving public offonce. 
Scandent, (skan^dent) a. [L. seandens, pw. of scan- 
derc, to climb.] Climbing, either with sparal tendrils 
for support, or by adhesive fibres, as a stalk. 
Soannuig, (skanlng) n. Act of looking on, examin- 
ing, or measuring with a critical eye ;— act of mean- 
ing verse or lines of poetry with regard to the number 
of feet» and the or quantity of the ayliablss la 
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•adi foot also; act of xocdtioif verse, so ae to dia* 
tinguish sTllablee and feet. 

tkansiDii, (skan'shun) n. pi seansio, from acandere, 
to climb.] The act of aoatming. 

Seansores, (ekan-sd^rea) n. pi, [L. scandarg^ to climb.] 
A genus of birds having the toes an*anged in pairs to 
facilitate climbing and perching, as the ivood-j^ckers, 
parrots, &c. [climbing. 

Soansorial, (skan-sd're-al) a. Climbing or adapted for 
Scant, (skaut) v. t. [Dan. nkaftnet, akaaner, to spare.] 
To stint : to limit ; — to make small, narrow, or 
scanty ; — v. i. To fail or become less : — imp. &, pj). 
scanted; ppr. scanting. 

Scant, (skant) a. Scarcely sufficient; less than is 
wanted for the inirposo ; bare ; iuutow ; — parsimoni- 
ous ; saving or sparing. 

Scant, (skant) ndv. Scarcely ; hardly; not quite. 
Scantuy, (skant'e-le) ndv. In a scanty maimer ; not 
fttlly or plentifully ; — siiaringly ; niggardly. 

Soanthiess, (skant'o-nes) n. Quality or condition of 
being scanty; narrowness; want of sufficiency; bare- 
ness; scarcity. 

Scantling, (skant'Jing) n. [P. 4chanUllon, a sample, 
side, piece,] A pattern ; a quantity cut or made for a 
particular purpose a certain proportion ; — a small 
quantity in carpenhy, the dimensions of a piece 
of timber in breadth and thickness; — a piece of tim- 
ber sawed or cut of a small size, as for studs, rails, 
&o. [ing scant. 

Scantness, (skant'nes) n. Condition or quality of lie- 
Scanty, (skant'e) a. [From scant.] Wanting ampli- 
tude or extent : — narrow ; small ; — poor ; bare ; not 
abundant for use or necessity ; hardly sufficient ; — 
sparing ; niggardly. [poetry. 

Scape, (skap) v. t. or i. To escape — used only in 
Scape, (skap) n. Escaiw ; flight, from hurt or ilangcr ; 
—means of escape ; evasion;— loose act; freak ; esca- 
pade. 

Scape-goat, (skap'got) n. In the Mosaic ritual, a goat 
upon whose hea<i wero symbolically placed the sins 
or the people, after which ho was suffered to escape 
into the wilderness. [follow. 

Scapegrace, (skap'gra-s) n. A graceless, hair-brained 
Soapement, (skap'ment) n. A kind of mechuiiisni fi»r 
transmitting the motive power in a clock or watch to 
the pendulum or balance-wheel ; oscajienient. 
Scape-wheel, (akap'hwGl) ??. The wlieol in an escape- 
ment, as of a clock, which drives the pendulum, and 
into the teeth of wliich the pallet plays. 

Scaphoid, (skafoid) a. [G. skaphe, a boat, and cidos, 
likeness.] Eesembling a boat in form. 

Scapula, (skap'u-la) u. [L.] The shoulder-blade. 
Soapulur, (skapffi-lar) a. [L. scapufams, from scapula,] 
Pertaining to the shoulder or to the scapula. 

Scapular, (skap'u-lar) n. A part of the habit of cer- , 
tain religious orders in the Roman Catholic Church, 
consisting of two bands of woollen stuff worn over , 
the gown, of which one crosses the back or shoul- 
ders, and the other the stomach. 

Sear, (skar) n. [Norm. P. escarre, G. csrhara, Dan, 
skar, a notch.] A mark remaining after a wound or 
ulcer is healed; a cicatrix; a blemish; — a bare and 
broken place on the side of a mountain, or in the 
high bank of a river; — a cliff or precipice of broken 
Tfook. [/jp. scarred; ppr, scarring. 

Soar, (skdr) v.i. To mark with a scar or scars: — hup. & 
Bcarabeus, (8kdr•a-b0^ls) u. [L.] A genus of cole- 
opterous insects, of which the beetle is the type. 
Boaramcttoh, (skifr'a-mCuch) n. [Sp. escaramusa, a 
skirmish, It. scaramuccio.] A buffoon or clown in 
motley dress : a personage in the old Italian comedy 
characterized by great boastfulness and poltroonery ; 
—hence, a . person of like characteristics. 

Soaroe, (akftm) a. [Norm. F. eschars, It. scarso, D. i 
sehaarseht peihaps from L. cxeerptm, pp. of excermre, \ 
to contr^, to shoii;^.] Not plentiful or aWn- 


dant; not easily to be proonred few in ntimlxnr or 
scattered; infrequent; d^ient; uncommon; un- 
usual. 

Scarcely, (skfirsle) adv. With difficulty; hardly; scant- 
ly ; barely ; but just also written scarce. 

Scarcity, (skars'e-te) n. Condition of being scarce; 
deficiency ; lack ; want ; penury; dearth ;— rareness ; 
rarity ; infrequency : — also written scarceness. 

Scare, (skOr) v. t. [loel. skirra, to drive away, skiarr, 
fleeing.] To teirify suddenly ; to make afraid ; 
affright; alarm; terrify dE P 2 >. soared; ppr, 
scaring. 

Scarecrow, (skarlcro) n. Any thing set up to frighten 
crovss or other fowls from cornfields; — hence, any 
thing terrifying without danger; a vain terror;— a 
miserable looking iierson. 

Scarf, (skarf ) 7i. f P. ccharpc, A.-S. scearf, a frag- 
ment, a strip cut ofi. ] A light ariicle of dress worn 
loosely over the shoulders or about the neck ; — a thin 
sliawl. 

Scarf, (skurf) v.t. To throw loosely on; to put on 
like a scarf. [Ger. scharben, to notch, indent.] To 
cut a scarf on as for a joint in timber ; to piece ; to 
unite two jiieces of timber by letting the end of one 
into the end of the other : — hup. & p/?. scarfed ; 
ppr. scarfing. 

Scarf, (skaif) w. The part cut away from each of 
two pieces of timber to be joined longitudinally, so 
that tbo corresponding ends may fit together in an 
even joint; — the joint so formed. 

Scarfing, (skurf'ing) v. Mode of joining two pieces ot 
timber longitudinally or end to end, by cuttijflg 
equal portions off the thickness of each, but from 
opposite sides, so that when brought together and 
secured by hidts, the joint is of equal thickness and 
depth with the main pieces. 

Scan-skin, (skarfskin) n. The outer thin integument 
of the body ; the cuticle ; the n])idermiB. 

Scarification, (sks’ir-e-fe-ka'shun) n. Incision of the skin 
with a lancet for the purpose of blood-letting; — in 
denilsirp, sepai’ating the gum from the tootli with a 
lancet;— act of scarifying with the cupping instru- 
ment. 

Scarifier, (skar'e-fi-er ) n. One who scarifies ; — the 
instrument used for scarifying ; — an implement for 
stirring and loo.sening the soil. 

Scarify, (skar'e-fi) r*. t. [L. scimflcare, from G. skari~ 
phasthai.] To scratch or cut the skin of: to make 
small incisions in by means of a lancet or cupping 
instrument ; — to stir the surface soil of : — imp. & 
pp. scarified ; ppr. scarifying. [let fever. 

Scarlatina, (skar-la-te'na) n. [It. scarlattino.] Scar- 
Scarless, (ski'u'los) o. F'reo from scars; un wounded. 
Scarlet, (skar'let) u. jL. scarlatum, Turk. iskerUt, 
Per. sakarldt] A bright red colour of many tints, 
hues, and shades; — cloth of a scarlet colour. 

Scarlet, (skar'let) g. Of the colour called scarlet.;, of a 
bright re«l colour. Scarlet fever, a contagious febrile 
disease, characterized by inflammation of the fauces 
and a scarlet rash. [from cochineaL 

Scarlet-lake, (skai'let-lak) 7i. A red paint prepared 
Scarp, (skarp) n. [F. escarpe.] A perpendicular or 
nearly perpendicular slope ; — the interior slope of tlie 
ditch nearest the pai’apet. 

Scarp, (skori)) v. t. To cut down periiendioularly or 
nearly so : — imp. & pp. scarped ; ppr. scaling. 
Scarry, (skar'o) «. Marked with scars ; disfigured. 
Scath, (skath) «. [A.-S. scedh. Go. skathis.] Dam- 
age ; injury; waste ; harm. 

Scathe, (skdth) v. t. To do haim to ; to injure ; to 
damage ; to waste ; to destroy ; — imp. & pp. Boathed ; 
ppr. loathing. [structive. 

Soati^ul, (skath'fool) a. Ii^jurious ; harmful; de- 
Soathleas, (skdthles) a. Without waste or damage. 
I^atter, (skat'gr) v. t. [A.-S. scateran, allied to scft/- 
dan, to shod, skedaein.] To strew about; to 


irorinkle around ;-^to cause to separate in dijBTerent 
directions; to disperse;— hence, tofnistrate, disappoint, 
and overthrow to set or spread thinly, as seed;— 
to dissipate ; to waste ;—v. i. To be disj^rsed or dis- 
sipated it pp. scattered ; ppi'. scattering. 

8oatter«braiB, (skarer-brftn) n. A giddy or thoughtless 
person. 

Scattering, (skat'gr-ing) n. Act of dispersing or dis- 
tributing around .'—a sprinkling; a little here and 
there. 

Soatteringly, (8kaV§r-ing-le) adv. In a scattered or 
dispersed maimer ; thinly ; loosely ; sparsely. 

Scaur, (skaur) it. A precipitous bank or rock : a scar. 

Scavenger, (skav'en-jer) n. [A.-S. mtfen, to shave, 
to soarape.] A person whoso employ luent is to clean 
the streets of a city, by scraping or sweeping, and 
carrying off the filtii. 

Scene, (sen) it. fL, scciin, from O, xh^.ne, a covered 
place, a tent, a stage.] The structure on whicli a 
spectacle or play is exhibited ; stage one of the 
slides, hangings, or other devices used to give an 
appearance of reality to the action of a play ; — a 
division or portion <jf a play subordinate to an act ; — 
place, time, circumstances, Ac., in which any thing is 
imagined to occur, or where the action of a story, 

} )lay, poem, or the like, is laid ; — an assemblage of ob- 
ecte presented to the view at once ; spectacle ; show ; 
exhibition; view; — a dramatic or striking exhi- 
bition of passionate feeling ; a pathetic interview or 
the like; — also, action, or course of action, done for 
effect. [for theatres. 

Scene-painter, (sCn'pilnt-er) n. One who paints scenes 
Scenery, (senVr-elii. The paintings and hangings re- 
presenting the scenes of a play ; — the representation 
of the place, whether in-doors or out of doors, with 
its accessories and surroundings, in which any action 
is supposed to have occurretl the whole arrange- 
ment or disposition of tho characters, actions, and 
incidents in a work of fiction;— tlte appearance of a 
locality, or of tho different objects seen in conjunc- 
tion in any particular locality ; the pi'oniinent jioints 
or features of a landscape; also, tho j)ictorial represen- 
tation of a landscaiie as accessories in historical, 
genre, or portrait ])ainting. 

8oenio, (seii'ik) a. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
scenery, es]iecially the scenery of a theatre ; theatri- 
cal ; dramatic; — also scfinrcrf/. 

Soenographio, (sen - 6 - gi'af Mk) a. Pertaining to scen- 
ography ; drawn in perspective : — ^also scenoffraidtical. 
8oenographicaUy, (seii-d-graf'ik-al-le) adc. In a 
scenographio manner ; in perspcctivo. 

8oenography, (sen-og'ra-fe) n. fCk scene, stage, 

and grajihein, to write.] The representation of a 
body on a perspective plane ; or a description of it, 
in all its dimensions, os it appeam to the eye. 

Boant, (sent) v. t. [R anitir^ to feel, to sruell, L. 
tirt.] To perceive by the olfactory organs ; to smell ; 
—to imbue or fill with odour; to iKjrfumo:— irttp. 
A pp. scented ; py>r. scenting. 

Scent, (sent) n. [From the verb.] Odour; smell;— 
power of smelling ; sense of smell ;— chase followed 
by the scent; courae of pursuit ; tr.aok. 

Soentful, (sent'fobl) «. Odorous ; yielding much scent 
or perfume quick in smell ; of keen scent. 

^entlesa, (seut'les) a. Having no scent; inodorous. 
Sceptic, (skep'tik) n. fG, gke/dikosy thoughtful, re- 
flective.] One who doubts or disbelieves ; one who 
calls in tiuostion or denies any fact, truth, or doctrine; 
—one who doubts tlje commonly received facte, prin- 
ciples, laws, or truths in philosophy or religion ; — 
Pyrrhonist ; one who doubts the certainty of truth 
or knowledge in the universe ; — one who doubts the 
existence of God ; atheist one who doubts the truth 
of revelation, or the facts and doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; unbeliever ; rationalist. 

8eeptic«l, (skep'tik-al) a. Doubting; quesUoning; 


disbelieving; denying the existehee of God or the 
truth of revelation;— suspicions; fond of raisiiig 
doubts or diffloulties ; captious. 

Soeptioallv, (skep'te-kal-e) adv. In a doubtiAg man* 
ner ; with a disposition to doubt or disbelieve. 

Scepticism, (skep'te-sizm) n. Doubt; unbeilief; in- 
fidelity; — act or habit of calling in question, dis- 
believing, or denying, as a fact, truth, or eysim of 
doctrines ; — in metapliysics, the doctrines or opinions 
of the Pyrrhonists, that nothing, even existence, is 
demonstrably cei-tain ; universal do\ibt in thtoloffp, 
doubt or denial of the being of God ; atheism ; de- 
nial of the tmth of revelation or of the facts and 
doctrines of Christianity. 

Sceptre, (sep'tcv) u. [F. eceptre, ft-om G. gkeptrtm, 
leaning-staff, from gkeptein, in the middle 
voice, to lean on.] A staff borne by kings on i f 
state occa.'iions as a badge of authority ; a 
royal mace hence, royal power or authority. 

Sceptre, (sep'ter) r. f. To invest with royal 
axithority, oi- with tho ensign of authority 
o/jp. A py>. sceptred ; soeptxing. 

Schedule, (sed'ul) 7t. [L. echexhUa, diminutive 
of echeda, G. gchede, a tablet, loaf.] A written 
or printed scroll of paper ; a document ; eepeci- Seep- 
alh/, a smaller docunjent attached to or form- tre. 
ing part of the principal document, deed, bill, Ac.; 
a snpplomentary clause an official list or invcntoxy 
of goods and chattels. [to inventory. 

Schedule, (sed'ul) v.t. To note and enter in a list; 

Schematism, (skem'a-tizm) v. [G. schematiimot, act of 
forming or fashioning.] Particular form or disposi- 
iton of a thing ; outline ; figitre ; especially, oomoinap 
tion of tho a8i»eot of tho heavenly bodies. 

Scheme, (.skem) a. [L. schema, G. schima, form, 
plan.] A combination of things connected and ad- 
justed by design ;- a system ; a plan; — a project; a 
desigtj ; a contrivance ; a plot ; — representation of ths 
aspeete of the heavenly bodies ; — any lineal or matbe- 
matical diagram ; horoscope. 

Scheme, (skem) v. t. To plan ; to contrive ; to project : 
—V. i. To form a plan or project ; to contrive : — imp. 
A pp. schemed ; ppr. scheming. [trives. 

Schemer, (skem'gr) 7i. One who scliomes or con- 

Scheming, (skem'ing) n. Act of i»laiining or contiiv- 
ing ; — intriguing ; plotting. 

Bchemingly, (skem'ing- le) ad’\ By scheming or con- 
triving ; — by intrigue or cunning; artfully. 

Scherzo, (skcPalX [lt.J A light, lively movement or 
])art of a sonata or symphony. 

Schism, (sizm) n. [L., 0. schiimia, from sehizeirif to 
split.] Division or Be}iaratiou ; specAflcally, perma- 
nent division or soimration in a church or denomina- 
tion of Christians, occasioned by diversity of opiuions 
or other reason; — among Episcopalians, any separa- 
tion from tlieir churcih. 

Schismatic, (siz-mat'ik) n. Fertaining to or implying 
schism : tending to schism :— also written sehirtmti* 
cal. 

Schismatic, (siz-mat'ik) n. One who separates ftom 
an established church or other religious body on 
account of a diversity of opiiiious. 

Schismatically, (siz-mat'e-kal-e) adv. In a schis- 
matical manner; with disiiositiou or tendency to 
divide the church. 

Schist, (shist) n. [0. schistos, divided, from scMtein» 
to divide.] A rock having a slaty structure. 

Schistous, (shist'ns)^ a. Admitting of division fjy 
natural cleavage into flags, slabs, or slates:— also 
schistose ; — schistose mica, mica slate. 

Soholmr, (skol'ar) n. [A.-S. seoUre, F. iecUer, from 
L. schola.] One who attends a school; one who 
learns of a teacher; a pupil;— a man of letters 
esxiecially a man of erudition; one of high attain^ 
meuts in literature or phUoeophy a man of books; 
one who has theoretical, as di s t ing uished fma fomo- 
2 U 
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tioal kbowlodge ;~oi» who Moelres a learned or 
o(d] 0 ge education in MnglUh wtiv^sitieSf one who 
ia entered on the foundation of a college, and re- 
oeires a portion of it* rerennes during his academical 
eorrionlami a lmraar>>-one who learns easily; an 
adent. [scholar also 

BehoUrlT, (ekorar-le) a. Like a scholar ; becoming a 
Schblarthip, (skorar-ship) n. Character and qualities 
of a acliolar ; attainments in science or literature a 
foundation for the support of a student. 

Bcholastio, (sko-las'tik) n. One who adheres to the 
method or subtilties of the schools. 

Seholastio. (sko-las'tik) a. [G. seholaHikox, from 
teholif lelstm, a lecture, a school.] Pei-taining to or 
suiting a scholar, a school, or schools ; — pertaining 
to the schoolmen or philosophers and divines of the 

I middle ages, who adopted the system of Aristotle, 
and spent much time on points of nice and abstract 
speculation ; — hence, p^antic ; formal. j 

Sonelastiotlly, (sko-las^ik-al-le) adv. In a scholastic 
manner ; aocomng to the niceties or method of the 

I spools. 

! Bcholastioiim, (sko-las'te-si^m) n. The method or 

I eubtUties of the schools of philosox^by; scholastic for- 

1 mality. 

I Scholiast, (skdle-ast) n. [G. gckoliagtes, from scJiolion, 

\ a scholium.] A commentator or annotator. 

Scholiastio, (skd-le-ast'ik) a. Pertaining to a scholiast 
or his pursuits. 

Soholium, (sko'le-um) n. [L. scholium, O. acholion.'i 
A marginal annotation ; explanatory observation ; 
note ; comment; — usually a grammatical or philo- 
logical note;— in mathematics j a remark or observation 
subjoined to a demonstration. 

Sohool, (skdOl) w. [L. schola, from G. schole^ leisure, 
time given to literaiy studies, a school.] A house or 
building for discipline and instruction: an institution 
for an^ species of teaching and learning; — state of 
being iMtruoted ; tuition; — time, hours, or exer- 
cises of instruction the body of persons under 
instruction; pupils; scholars; — place of elementary 
instruction; — ^place of gratuitous instruction or found- 
ed by royal, public, or other grants ;— place for in- 
struction in classical literature, science, and other 
branches of a higlier education;- a college; a uni- 
versity;— one of the mediseval seminaries for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theology, which wei-o charac- 
terized by academical disputations and suhtilties of 
reasoning the disciples or followers of a teacher; 
a sect or denomination in philosophy, theology, 
sdenoe, iic, ; — also, a system, habit, or practice, usu- 
ally with old or new. 

Sehool, (skdol) w. [O. Eng. scull, from A.-S. scedl, a 
multitude.;! A shoal or compact body, as of fish. 
Sohool, (sko' ol) V. t. To train in an institution of learn- 
ing; — ^to tutor; to chide and athnonish : — imp. & pp. 
lonooled; ppr. schooling. [school. 

Sohool-boy, (skool'boy) n. A hoy who attends a 
SbhooLfouow, (skoOl'fel-o) n. One bred at the same 
sohool and at the same time as another. 

Bohool-girl, (skoul'gerl) tu Girl attending school. 
Sohool-nouse, (skOCllious) oi. A house appropriated 
fw the use of schools or for instruction. 

Schooling, (skOOl'ing) n. Instriiction in school ; 
tuition ;— reproof ; reprimand ; — compensation for in- 
struction. 

Sbhoolmim, (dcooVman) n. A university professor or 
writer in the school or system of philosophy and 
divinity prevalent in the middle ages ; — a subtle 
Jogioian ;-HS dialectician; a writer or commentator 
on sohdiuitic philosophy or divixdty. 

So h o ohn a s ter, (8koei'ma8«ter) n. A man who presides 
over and titles a sohool ; a male teacher or Instruc- 
tor ^-«that whiob diaoiidiiieB or guides. 

; SehoiduiitKOis, (skd^'mis-tres) n. A woman who 
fomns and tonohM a sthooL 


Spooner, (skddn^^r) n. ri), KhJUner, A.-S. teunian, td 
avoid, shun.] A small, sharp-built 
vessel, usually having two masts, 
with ibre-and-aft sails. 

Bcihorl, (8horl)». [Sw. sJborl, Dan. 
skior, brittle.] Black tourmaline. 

Schottish, (shot-tes) n. A dance, 
being a variation of the polka in 
common time ; the music appro- 
priate to the dance : — also ^Aot~ 
tische. 

Bci^aphy, (sl-ag‘ra-fe) n. [G. Schooner. 
skia, a shadow, and graphein, to write.] The art 
or science of projecting or delineating lE^adqws as 
they fall in nature ; the art of dialling ; — in architect 
ture, the profile or vertical section of a building. 
Sciatic, (si-at'ik) n. [L. sciatica, from G. isehias, 
pain in the loins, ischion, hip joint.] Neuralgia of 
the sciatic nerve ; — a rheumatic affection of the hip 
joint, or of the parts surrounding it. [hip. 

Semtio, (si-at'ik) a. Pertaining to or affecting tho 
Science, (si'ens) n. [L. scientia, from scire, to know.] 
Knowledge ; comprehension or understanding of the 
truths or facts on any subject or department of in- 
quiry;— cei-tain knowledge ; truth ascertained by ob- 
servation, experiment, and induction ; the whole 
body of truths or facts known and believed respecting 
mind and matter; — systematic arrangement of tho 
truths or facts known under classes or heads ; — ^in- 
duction of general laws or principles from particular 
truths or facts ; — statement or embodiment of the 
laws of mind or matter in definite terms or formulas; 
— theoretical knowledge, as distinguished from practi- 
cal ; — knowledge of the principles and rales of inven- 
tion, construction, mechanism, &c., as distinguished 
from art ; — any art or species of knowledge, as op- 
posed to literatuio, or the knowledge of the rules and 
modes of composition and style, as opposed to the 
composition itself. 

Scientific, (si-en-tif'ik) a. [L. scientia, science, and 
facere, to make.] Agreeing with the rules or princi- 
ples of science;— producing certain knowledge, os a 
demonstration well instructed or versed in science. 
Scientifically, (si-on-tif'ik-al-e) adv. In a scientiflo 
manner ; according to the principles of science. 
Scimitar, (siin'o-tar) mi. [Turk.] A short sword with 
a convex edge or reciirveti ptunt; — also dimeter. 
Scintilla, (sin-tiria) n. [L.j A spark ; a gleam; the 
least particle ; an atom. 

Scintillant, (sin'til-ant) a. [L. scintillans, ppr. of 
scintillare, to sparkle.] Emitting sparks or fine igne- 
ous particles ; sparkling. 

Scintillate, (sin'til-at) v.i. [L. scintillare, scintilr 
latum, from scintilla, a spark.] To emit 8p.ark8 
or fine igneous particles ; — to sparkle, as the fixed 
stars '.—imp. pp. scintillated ; pirr. scintillating. 
SdntiUation, (8in-til-a'8hun)n. Act of emitting sparks 
or of twinkling ; — a spark or igneous particle; — the 
tremulous beam of light from tho larger fixed stasn. 
Sciolism, (si'd-lizm) n. The knowledge of a sciolist; 
superficial science. ^ - 

Sciolist, (sl'o-list) n. [L. sciolus, diminutive of seius, 
knowing, from scire, to know.] One who knows any 
thing superficially ; a smatterer. 

Soiomachy, (si-om'ak-o) n. [G. skia, a shadow, and 
vmche, battle.] A contest with shadows ; ima^ary 
or futile combat. 

Sciomanoy, (si-om'an-se) n. [G. skia, a shadow, and 
manteia, divination.] Divination by means of 
shadows. 

Scion, (si'on) n. (Norm. F. from L. scindere, to cut.] 
A shoot or twig of a plant, especially when cut fear 
ingrafting in a stock;— a descendant ; an heir of noble 
or royal lineage. 

Soioptio, (si-op'tik) a. [G. skia, shadow, and optikot, 
belonging to sight] Of w pertaining to a certsin 
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optioftl arrangement for forming images in a darkened 
room. Seioptic-baU, the lens of a camei'a obscura, 
mounted in a wooden ball, which hts a socket in a 
window shutter^ so as to be readily turned, like the 
eye, to different parts of the landscape. 

Soirrhoaity, (skir-os'e-te) n. A morbid induration, os 
of a gland. [durated; knotty. 

Soirrhous, (skir'us) a. Proceeding fi-om sdniius ; iu- 

Boirrhus, (skir'us) n, [L. sciiThus, G. stiiTo*.] An 
indolent induration, particularly of the glands ; — a 
hard, cancerous growth, which emits a creaking sound 
when incised. [ous mechanical operations. 

Sousd, (sis'el) n. Clippings of metals made in vori- 

Soissile, (sis'il) «. j L. ,ncisnilis, from Jtcindere, to 
out, to split.] Capable of being cut or divided by a 
sharp instrument. 

Scission, (sizh'un) u. [L, ^cissio, from &chuhn\ to 
cut, to split.] Act of cutting or dividing by an edged 
instrument. 

Scissor, (siz'ur) v. t. To cut with scissors or shears. 

Scissors, (siz'un;) n.pl. [L. scissoj\ one who cleaves 
or divides, from scindtre, to cut, split,] A cutting 
instrument consisting of two cutting blades movable 
on a pin in the centre ; small shears. 

Soimure, (sizh'ur) ?i. [L. ncUKura, from scinderff to 
cut, split] A longitudinal opening made by cut* 
ting ; a cleft ; a fissure. 

Sclerema, (skle-re'ma) n. [G., from sideros, hai'd.] 
Induration of the cellular tissue. 

Sclerotic, (akle-rot'ik) a. Hard ; firm. 

Solerotio, (sklC - rot ' ik) n. The firm, white outer 
coat of the eye. 

Scobs, (skobz) ii.swfj. &pt. fli, sro6,t, from fcnbcre^ 
to scrape.] Baspiiiga of ivory, hartshorn, metals, 
&c. ;-~the dross of metals. 

Scoff, (skof) r. 1 . [Icel. ukuppa, to laugh at, Nora. 
ikaupf G. skoptein.] To show insolent ridicule, mock- 
ery, or contumelious languago ; — v. t. 'J'o treat with 
derision or scorn : to mock at ; gibe ; jeer : — imp. & 
pp. scoffed; ppr. scoffing. 

Scoff, (skof) n. Expression of scorn or contempt ; a 
mook ; jeer. 

Scoffer, (skof'fr) n. One who mocks or derides ; — 
especially, who mocks at leligiou or morality ; a 
scorner. Isc-oming or ridiculing. 

Scoffing, (skofing) n. Act of mocking or deriding ; 

Sooffingly, (skofiug-lc) odv. In a scofiing manner ; with 
mockery or contempt ; in derision. 

Soold, (skdld) v.i. [D. scheldcn, Ger. ncheltcn,.'] To 
find fault ; to chide sharply or coarsely ; — r. t. To 

chide with rudeness and boisterous clamour ; to rate ; 
to rebuke or reprove witli severity : — imp. & 
SDsolded; ppr. scolding. 

Soold, (skdld) 71. One who scolds ; a nide, clamorous, 
foul-mouthed woman ; a shrew a scolding. 

Scolding, (skdid'ing) n. Act of chiding loudly and 
rudely ; railing ; rating ; abusive language. Scoldintp 
matchf a contest between two female scolds. 

SooUop, (skol'up) 71. A kind of shell-fish a pectin- 
ated shell an indenting like those of a scollop shell. 

Scollop, (skorup) V. t. To form or cut with scollops. 

Soonun, (skoni) n. [G. »k6inmu.\ A mock; jeer; 
flout ; — a buffoon. 

Beonce, (skons) n. [B. sekoTus, .. 
leel. ikanSf Ger. Mchaiue.] A & 
fortification ; a fort ; — a hel- ^ 
met ; — the head ; the skull ; 
and also, brains; sense; discre- 1 

tion;— a protection for a light; 
hence, a fixed hanging or project- IjF /J 
ing candlestick ; — the circular 
tuoe, with a brim, in a candle- I 
stick, into which the candle is in- 
sorted ;— a mulct or fine. ^ 

Sosnoe, (skons) v. t. To punish by 
fine : to mulct. Sconoe. 
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Boons, (skdn) n. A thin, flat cake of barley meal oz 
flour. [Scot.] 

Scoop, (skodp) n. [B. icbop. Ban. slrt^c, a ^ovsl, 
Ger. schuppe.] A vessel with a long handle used to 
raise or throw out water or other fluid a small hol- 
low piece of wood for baling boats small metallio 
vessel without a handle used for lifting tea, sugar, 
4fec., in small quantities to the w'eighiug scale.;— « sort 
of pan for holding coals in a room ; coal-skntile ; — in 
swyerp, a spoon-shaped vessel used to extract oextain 
foreign bodies ; — a basin-liko cavity a sweep ; a 
stroke; a swoop. 

Scoop, (sk66]>) V. t. To take out with a scoop or with 
a sweeping motion -to empty by lading ;— to make 
hollow, as a scoo]) or dish ; to excavate iTJip. dc pp. 
scooped; ppr. scooping. 

Scope, (sicop) ». [G. skopoSf a mark, xkopem, to view.) 
That at which one aims ; the thing or end to which 
the mind directs its view room or opportunity for 
free outlook or Jiim; amplitude of opportunity; free 
counse or vent ; — length ; extent ; sweep ; object ; ten- 
dency ; drift. 

Scopiform, (skop'e-form) a. [I.i. scopa^ a broom;' and 
form.a, form.] Having the shape of a broom or b^om. 
Scorbutic, (skor-biVtik) a. fL. «corbv.ticu8f Ger. w/mr- 
Itock, scurvy.] Pertaining to, resembling, or affected 
with scurvy also scorbntical. 

Scorbutioally, (skoT-bu'tik-al-le) adv. In a scorbutio 
manner ; with scurvy or a tendency to it. 

Scorch, (skorch) v. t. [B. schroeijen, 8hrookm.li To 
burn superficially ; to parch or shrivel by heat the 
surface of att’ect iwinfully with heat or as with 
heat ; — v. i. To be burnt on the surface; to bo parched; 
to be dried up : — imp. & pp. scorched; ppr. scorching, 
Scorchingly, (skorcli'ing-le) odv. In a scorching man- 
ner; so as to parch or burn the surface. 

Score, (skdr) n. [A.-S. sco>*, a notch, a score, from 
to shear, cut, divide.] A notch or incision; 
especially, a mark made for tlie puipose of keeping 
account of something ; a tally-mark ; — an account 
or reckoning amount of debt ; bill ; — reason ; mo- 
tive; — also, relative motive ; account; sake ; — the num- 
ber of twenty, as being m/irked off by a special score 
or tally the origiujd and entire draught, or its 
transcript, of a musical composition, with the imits 
for the different iuHtruments or voices. 

Score, (skor) r. t. To aiark witli lirie.v, scratches, or 
notches ;-~to cut: to otiffrave especially, to mark 
with significant lines or notchoH, for keeping ac- 
count of something; — to set down ; to charge ; — to 
write down, as music, in proper order and arrange- 
ment ; — i. To make or get marks by strokes or hits, 
as in cricket, shooting, &c. to mark a game won or 
a number toward game : — imp. ii pp, scored ; ppn 
scoring. 

Scorer, ( skOrigr ) n. One who or that which scores ; 
—one who koejis account or reckoning; — one who 
iiiakoa or runs up a score or nnu)bor of marks, as in 
cricket, &c. ; — a woodman's bill for marking and 
numberiiig trees. 

Scoria, (skoTe-u) n. [L. from G, skdr, dung, ordure.] 
The recrement of metals in fusion ; slag ; dross the 
cellular, slaggy lavas of a volcano. 

ScoriaoeouB, (skd-re-a'she-us) a. Pertaining to dross ; 
partaking of the nature of scoria. 

Scorifonn, (sku're-form) a. [L. scoria, dross, and 
forma, form.] Like scoria ; in the form of dross. 
Scorify, (sk5're-f i) v. t. (L, «co7*ia, dross, and fneere, 
to make. ] To reduce to scoria or drossy matter 
imp. & pp. scorified; ppi\ scorifying. 

Scorn, (skom) n. [F. 6comer, to break off the horns, 
to curtail, from u.ex, from, and cornu, a horn.) 
Extreme and passionate contempt that w^hkih is 
scorned : an object of extreme disdain ; derisiffn ; pon- 
tnmely. 

SoorS) (skom) r. t. To hold in extreme contempt 
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contemn ; despise *, i^ht ; disdain ; disregard \~-imp. 
U pp. ffSomed: ppr, «eendng» 
floexner, (skorn^Qr) n. One who scorns ; a contemner; 
•— « scoffer; a derider. 

Seomfiil, (sii:oni''fd61) «. Pull of sconi or contempt 
contemptuous ; disdainfhl ; contumelious ; insolent. 
Scomfittlly» (skom'fedlde) adv. In a scornful manner ; 
with contempt or contumely. 

Soornfulness, (skom'fool-nes) w. The quality of being 
scornfhl ; disdain ; insolent contempt, 
ficofpiont (skoripe-on) w. [L. ftcorpio^ G. skorpios.'\ A 
sort of spider having an elon- 
gated body, terminated by a | 

long, slender tail formed of 0 / 

six joints, the last of winch 
terminates in a very acute 
sting, which effuses a venom- 
ous liquid ; — a painful scourge ; Mk 5 It ^ 
—•the eighth sign of the zodiac, taMlJf 1 1 ||1 

which the sun enters about tlie ' 

28d day of October. Scorpion. 

Soorse, (skors) n. [It. scorza, Norm. F. couraeer.] A 
course or manner of dealing ; barter ; exchange. 
8oortatory, (skor'ta.-toi’-e) a. [L. xcortari, to fornicate.] 
Pertaining to fornication or lewdnese. 

Soot, (skot) n. fA.-H. Mceat, 1). xcliot, P. eeot.1 A jwr- 
tion of money assessed or paid ; a tax or contribution : 
a mulct ; a fine. Seoi and lo(, parish payments ; as- 
sessment levied not according to the proiier rating or 
rental, but according to the tenant’s means or ability 
to pay. 

Soot, (skot) n. A native or inhabitant of Kcotlund. 
Sooton, (skoch) n . Of or pertaining to {Scotland or its 
inhabitants; SScottisU, 

Scotch, (skoch) t>. f, [Armor, slvaz, the shoulder, 
»koazia, to prop.] To support, as a wheel, by ]»ladng 
some obstacle to prevent its rolling. (Gael, spoch, to 
slit. ] To chop off a bit of the bark, ski n , or surface of ; 
to wound superficially : & pp. scotched; ppr. 
Bootohing. 

Scotch, (skoch) n. A slight cut ; a shallow incision. 
Scotchman, (skoch'man) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Scotland ; a Scot ; a Scotsman. 

Boot-free, (skot'fve) a. Free from payment or scot ; 
untaxed hence, unhurt ; clear ; safe. 

Bootist, (skot'ist) n. A follower of Duns Scotiis, a 
Franciscan monk and school diviTie. 

Sootodinia, (skO-to-din'e-a) n. [G. .skot on, darknass, and 
dinon, giddiness.] Giddiness with dim or inn)errect 
vision. [tish. 

Boots, (skots) a. Of or pertaining to the Scotch ; Scot- 
Soottioism, (skot'e-sizm) v. An idiom or expression 
peculiar to the natives of Scotland. 

Scottish, (skot'ish) a. Pertaining to the inhabitants 
of Scotland, or to their country or lang\iage. 

Scoundrel, (skoun'drel) n, [It. ncondin'uote, one wdio 
skulks diity. from L. ab.sconde.re, to Inde,] A mean, 
worthless fellow; a rascal; a base villain. 

Sooim^el, (skoun'drel) a. Low ; base ; mean ; un- 
principled. [rascality. 

Sooundrelism, (skoun'drel-izm) n. Baseness; turpitude; 
Scour, (skour) v.f. [A.-S. ncilr, a scouring, D. schvren, 
to scour.] To rub hard with something rough for 
the purpose of cleaning ; to cleanse from grease, dirt, 
dso.;— to bleach; to blanch; — to polish; to furbish; — 
to purge violently ; — t<a pass swiftly over ; to range ; 
to traverse thoroughly ; — v. i. To clean any thing by 
rubbing to cleanse;— -to be purged to excess to 
run with celerity ; to scamper ; to rove over ; to 
range ; — imp. <fc pp. scoured ; ppr. scouring. 

Scour, (skour) n. A kind of dysentery or diarrhoea in 
cattle. 

Seourer, (ekourigr) n. One who or that which scours ; 
—one who runs with speed;— a rough and strong 
eatliartlo. 

SwurgOt tteourgie^ It. tcoreggai, from 


L. ewrigia, leather thong, strap.] A lash ; a strap or 
cotd ; especially, one usm to inflict pain or punish- 
ment ; a whip ;— hence, a punishment, or a means of 
inflicting punishment one who afflicts, haiusses, or 
destroys continued evil or calamity ; a pestilence ; 
plague; instrument of divine punishment;— a whip 
for a top. 

Scourge, (skurj) v. t. To whip severely; to lash to 
afflict for sins or faults, and with the purpose of cor- 
rection ; to chastise ; to punish ; — imp.. 4c pp. scourg- 
ed ; ppr. scourging. 

Soourger, (skuij^r) n. One who scourges or punishes. 
Scouring, ( skom-'ing ) n. Act of rubbing hard for 
cleaning, iwlishiiig, 4cc. ; — a cleansing from dirt, grease, 
4jc. ; — cleansing by imrgation ; — looseness ; flux. 

Scout, (skout) n. [F. ecout, spy, from dcoutei', to listen, 
to hear, L. auscuLtare, to hear with attention.] A 
person sent out to gain and bring in tidings of the 
movements and condition of an enemy; a spy. 

Scout, (skout) u. t. To spy out; to watch for ; — to pass 
over or through for the i)ui 7 >ose of spying out; to 
reconnoitre ; — ^to sneer at ; to treat with contempt ; — 
V. i. To act as a scout : — hup. & pp. scouted ; pjyr. 
scouting. [to sec.] A large, flat-bottomed boat. 

Scow, (skoAv) n. [1). nchouic, Ger. schauen, to look, 
Scowl, (skowl) r. i. fOer. xchieten, to squint, A.-S. 
itcAlcaf/ed, scowl-eyed.J To wrinkle the brows, as in 
frowning or displeasure; — hence, to look gloomy, dark, 
or tempestuous; — v. t. To repel with sullen, gloomy 
looks ; — hip. &, pp. scowled ; ppr. scowling. 

Scowl, (skowl) n . The wrinkling of the brows in frown- 
ing ; — lienee, gloom ; dark or rude asiiect. 

Scowlingly, ( Bkowl'ing-le) adr. In a scowling man- 
ner; with a wrinkled, frowning aspect; with a sullen 
look. 

Scrabble, (skrabT) v.i. [Diminutive of scrape.] To 
scrape, paw, or scratch with the liaiids ; to scramble ; 
— V. t. To mai-k or wuite over with irregular* lines or 
letters; to scribble: — imj). & pp. scrabbled; pps\ 
scrabbling. 

Scrag, (skrag) n. fConti-acted from Ir. and Gael. 
scrabach, nprahach, rough, rugged.] Bomething thin 
or loan with roughness ; — especiuUi/, a neck piece of 
meat. f«craggy ;— lean with roughness. 

Scragged, (skrag'ed) a. Hough with irregular jiointe ; 
Scraggedness, (ski iig'ed-nes) n. State or quality of 
being scragged leanness ; — roughness ; raggedness ; 
- -also ncrapvinens. [leanness and roughness. 

Scraggily, (skrag'e-le) ade. In a scrag^ manner ; with 
Scraggy, (skiagc) a. Hough with irregular points ; 
scragged ; — lean and rough. 

Scramble, (skram'W) r. *. [Diminutive of Prov. Eng. 
scravib, to rake together with the hands, or sc?*aM»ji, 
to snatcli at.] To go on all-fours ; to clamber with 
hands and knees ;— to struggle with others for some- 
thing thrown upon the gi*ound : — imj;. & pp. scram- 
bled; ppr. scrambling. 

Scramble, (skrara'bl) n. Act of scrambling; climbing 
on all-fours or clambering ; — act of jostling and push- 
ing for something desired. 

Scrambler, (skram'bler) n . One who scrambles. 
Scrambling, (skram'bling) a. Clambering with hands 
and knees; catching at any object eagerly and without 
ceremony. 

Scramblingly, (skrani'bling-le) ad if. In a scrambling 
manner ; by catching or seizing eagerly. 

Scrap, (skrap) /j. [Kng. scrape.] Something scraped 
off;— hence, a smali piece; a bit ; a fragment 
The skinny substance that remains after trying or 
melting animal fat. 

Scrap-book, (skrap'book) n. A , blank book in which 
extracts cut firom books and papers or prints and 
engravings may be pasted and kept. 

Scrape, (skrap) v.t. [A.-S. screpan^ loel. skrapa, to 
orai^ waver.] To rub the snrfl^ of with a iharp or 
rough instrument ; to abrade ; to remove by rubbing 
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or grating ; to clean or polish ; — to erase : to ob> 
literate ; — to move or act on the surface with a grat- 
ing noise ; — to draw or move the feet along the 
floor, as a mark of disapprobation in public meetings; 
— r. i. To rub over the surface of any thing with 
something which roughens or removes it ; to make a 
harsh, grating noise hence, to play awkwardly and 
inliarmoniouuy on a violin, &o. ; — to make an awkward 
bow, with a drawing back of the foot : — imp, & pp. 
scraped ; ppr, scrapmg. 

Borape, fskrap) n. A rubbing over with something 
harsh ; hence, the effect protiucod by rubbing, as of a | 
scraping instniraent, of the foot, &c. an obsequious | 
bow ; — a difficulty ; awkward predicament ; a mess. 
Scraper, (ski-ap'er) ii. One wlio scraiies a miser ;--a 
poor or vile fiddler ; — instrument with wliich any 
tlung is Bcrapetl. 

Scraping, (skrap^ing) ii. Something scrawled off ; that 
which is separated from a substance, or is collected 
by scraping, raking, or rubbing. 

Scrat, (akratj v.t. To scratch v.i. To rake; to search. 
Soraton, (skrach) v. t. 10. Eng. cratch^ Ger. knttzvn, 
Ht&m,] To rub and tear the surface of with some- 
thing sharp or ragged ; to dig or excavate with the 
claws ; — to wound slightly; to mark or abrade the 
skin; to tear with the nails; — v.i. To use the claws in 
tearing or digging : — nap. & pp. scratched ; jtjpr. 
scratching. 

Scratch, (skrach) n. A break in the surface of a thing 
made by scratching ; a alight incision ; a laceration 
with the n.aila ; a slight tear of the skin ; a wound ; 
— a line across the prize ring, up to which boxei-a are 
bixiught when they join fight ; hence, test, trial, or 
proof of courage ; — a kind of wig covering only a por- 
tion of the head ; — the devil. 

Soratoher, (8krach\?r) n. One who or that w'hich 
scratches ; a biixi that scratches for food, as the 
common domestic fowl, peacock, <&c. 

Scrawl, (skrawl) v. t. fl). scitravelen, Mro/elcn, to 
scratch or scrape.] To draw or write awkwardly and 
irregularly ; to scribble v. i. To write unskilfully 
and inelegantly : — imp. & pp. scrawled; ppr. scrawl- 
ing. [or a piece of hasty, bad writing. 

Borawl, (skrawl) n. Unskilful or inelegant writing ; 
Bcrawler, (skrawl'er) v. One who scrawls; a hasty or 
awkward writer. 

Boreak, (skrok) v. i. [Teel. To ntter sud- 

tlenly a sharp, shrill stnuid or outcry ; to scream : to 
(uwak, as a door or wheel: — imji. & p 2 >. screaked; 
ppr. screaking. 

Screak, (skrCk) n. A creaking ; a screech. 

Scream, (skrSm) v.i. [A.-S. hriiaan, to cry out, Icel. 
hreima, to resound,] To utter a sutlden, sharp outcry, 
as in a fright or extreme pain ; to shriek : — hu]). & 
pp. screamed ; ppr, screaming. 

Scream, (skrgm) n. A shriek or sharp, shrill cry uttered 
suddenly, as in terror or in jiaiu ; a screech. 

Boreaming, (skremlng) Crying out in teiTor or 
severe pain. 

Sereeoh, (skrSch) v.i. [Icel. skruikla^ to howl, W. 
pagrechian, to scream, Scot. 
akreigh.] To utter a harsh, 
shrill cry, as in terror or 
acute pain ; to scream ; to 
shriek:— ds pp. screech- 
ed; ppi\ screeching. 

Screech, (skrSch) n. A harsh, 
shrill cry, uttei-ed in atnito 
pain or in a sudden fright ; a 
harsh, shrill cry, as of a fowl. 

Bcreeoh-owl, (skrSchbwl) n. 

An owl that utters a liaxsh, 
disagreeable cry. 

Screed, (skrgd) n. [A.-S. Screech-owl. 
jcmde, a idired, leaf.] A wooden rule for ninning 
nottldingi*— alio, the eoond xnade by rending or 



tearing cloth ; a piece that is rent off hence, a long 
piece, as of a speech, sermon, dto. (Soot] 

Sereed, (skidd) v.t. [A.-S. sersadan.] To rend; to 
tear. 

Screen, (skrdn) n. [Ger. aehimi, P. eeran^ escrain.] 
Any thing that shelters or protects from danger, pre- 
vents inconvenience, shuts off view, Ac. a partition 
which separates one part of a church from the other; 

— a division in a half or public room ; — a curtain -a ,5 
long, coarse riddle or sieve. ' 

Screen, (skren) v. t. To provide with a shelter or 
means of concealment ; to protect by hiding ; to oon- 
ceul : — to pass through a screen ; to sift ; to riddle : — 
imp. &, pp. screened; ppr. screening. 

Screw, (skrdd) a. |0. Eng. aatie, Icel. ahitfa, T>. 
achroefy Ger, ahrauhe.] A cylinder, or a cylindrical 
l>erfomtion, liaving a continuous rib or thread winding 
rf}und it spirally — used for various purposes ; it is 
one of the six mechanical powera any thing shaped 
or acting like a screw ; eapeciallp, a form of wheel 
for proi)elling steam vessels a miser; a skinflint; 
u trliarp bargainer ; also, money made by bargain or 
trade; profit from a contract or job an old worn-out 
horse; a jade; — a small quantity of tobacco twisted up 
in a piece of pa})tT ; — a steam-vessel propelled by a 
screw instead of paddle wheels. 

Screw, (skrod) v. t. To pi-ess, fasten, or make firm by 
a screw; — to force; U* squeeze; to press; — to use vio- 
lent means toward ; — to deform by contortions ; to dis- 
tort; — tt> cxamitie niinntoly, as a student to op- 
press by exactimis; to extort:— unp. & pp. sorewea; 
ppr. screwing. 

Screw-bolt, (skvoo'bblt) Iron bolt with a knob or 
fiat hcjul at one hand, and a screw at the other, used 
for fasten ing timbers togetlicr. 

Screw-driver, (skroo'driv-er) ». An implement for 
turning screw-nails, resembliiig a blunt chisel. 
Screw-jack, (skrdcVjak) n. A contrivance for raising 
great weights through short 
I lifts by means of a screw ; a 
o w e r f u 1 combination of 
toothed wheels working 
in a stock or frame. 

I Screw-key, (skroeVke) n. A 
wrench for driving and lock- 
ing screwbolts, fastening or 
unfastening nuts. 

Screw-nail, (skrod'nfll) n. 

Small nail with a flat head 
and fine thread, used in car- 
iwnters and joiners' work. 

Screw-pine, (ekroO'pin) n. A Screw-jack, 

tree or bush havijig Jong, lanceolate leaves, like those 
of the pine-api)le, arranged spirally about the trunk, 
whence the itame. 

Screw-press, (skroo'pres) n. A ijress in which the force 
is applied by means of a screw. 

Screw-propeller, (skrdo'pro-pel- gr) n. The screw or 
suiral-bladed wheel used in 
the propulsion of steam- 
vessels. 

Screw-steamer, (skrCo ' stern- 
er) n, A steamer proi)elled 
by a screw. 

Scribble, (skribT) v. t. [L. 
aeriOere, to write.] To write 
with baste, or without care 
or regard to con'ectness or 
elegance; — to fill or cover Screw-pw^Uer. 
with worthless writing ; — v.i. To write without 
elegance, or value; to scrawl:— imp. & pp. Mribble4j|^ 
ppr. aoribbling. 

Benbble, (skriVl) n. Hatty or careless writing. 

Beribbler, (skriblsr) n. One who soribblee; ft wrltdr 
of no reputation. 

Bevlbti (akrib) n, (L. icHba, from seribtrt, tft 






One wbo wxitei; a viiiar; an offidal or 8«gniVb7» (akruVe) <l fimall and mean: stunted In 

publSe writer; a notaiyj—in Scripiure, a eecretax^ to growth. 

we king writer and a doctor of the law; one who 8oraple» (skrdd^pl) n. [F. scruple, L. tcrupulu*, tk 


the king i’-na writer ana a ooctor ox the law ; one wno 
read and explained the law to the people. 

Serike, (skiiD) v. t. To mark or fit by a rule or com- 
jpaues ; to, At as one edge of a board, &c., to another 
edge, or to a surface imp. & pp. soribed; ppr. 
■eribingt 

Scrimp, (aktimp) v, t. [Ger. schrump/en, D. Irimjaen, 
to crumple.] To make too small or slioi-t ; to limit or 
straiten; to stint :>«imp. & pp. scrimped; ppr. 


ooruple, (skroepl) n. [F. terupUt u, $crupulu*, a 
douot, terupulum, the third part of a drachm.] 
Doubt ; perplexity ; difficulty ; nesitation from the 




Scriptural, (skript'ui‘-al) a. Contained in the Scrip- 
tures ; according to the Scriptures. 

Scriptme, (skript'ur) u. fL. script lira, from scribere, 
scrtplum, to write.] Any thing written; a writing;— 
the books of tlie Old and New Testament; the Bible — 
chiefly in the plural, 

Soripturist, (skript'ur-ist) n. One strongly attached to 
or versed in the Scriptures. 

Scrivener, (skriv'en-er) n. [F. 6crivain, from L. «cn- 
bcre, to write.] One whoso occupation is to draw con- 
tracts or other writings ; — one whose business is to 
place money at interest. 

Smfula, (skrofu-la) a. [B. scro/ulaf.'] A coiistitu- 
Uonal ^sease. generally hereditary, which affects the 
lymphatic glands, ofteuest those of tlie ueck ; kiug’s- 
enU 

Scrofulous, (skrof'u-lus) a. Pertaining to scrofula or 
partaking of its nature ; — diseased with scrofula. 

S^g, (skrog) [A.-S. scrobb, a brush.] A thick 
stunted bush or shrub. 

SorOggy, (skrog'e) a. Stunted ; — thick and brushy, 

SoroU, (skrol) n. [Norm. F. escrouelle, from escrou, 
a roll, L. rotwla.] A roll of paper or parchment ; — 
a writing formed into a roll ; a schedule, list, or in- 
ventory ;~a first copy of a writing ; a rough draft 
on architectural ornament formed of convolutions or 
undulations of lines, bands, leaves, &c. in heraldry, 
the ornamented exterior part of the shield in which 
the motto is inscribed. [copy of ; to scribble. 

Scroll, (skrdl) v. t. To write the first rough draft or 

Scrotal, (skro'tal) a. Pertaining to the scrotum. ! 

Scxotifoxm, (skro'te-form) a. fL. scrotum said forma, \ 
form.] Purse-Bha|^ ; pouch-shaped. 

tootm^^krd'tum) n, [L,] The bag which contains 

Scu^i (akrub) v. t. [Ger. schrubben, to scrub, Gael. 
syjcob, to scratch or scrape.] To rub hard; usually, 
to tub with a brush, or with something coarse or 
nough “V. i To be diligent and penurious ; — imp. & 
pp, tenibbod: ppr. sorObbing. 

Sonibi (skrub) n. One who labours hard and lives 
xneaiuy;— something small and mean a worn-out 
bvurii. 

SerobM, iikrubd) a. Dwarfed or stunted ; scrubby. 

tevobbsr, (skrwgr) n. One who or that which scrubs; 

doth, used in sorubbing;---* Icind of broom or 
aottbbtBi bcuik. 


Scrimp, (skrimp) a. Short ; scanty -.—meagre ; bare. 

Serine, (skrin) m [Norm. F. esenn.J A chest or case 
for relics or curiosities ; a shrine. 

Soxip, (skrip) n. [L. scj’ippu7H, Icel sireppa.] A 
small 1^ ; a wallet ; a satchel. 

Scrip, (skrip) n. [Abbieviated from script,] A small 
vnuting, certificate, or schedule; — an interim certificate 
of stock Bubscrilied to a bank or other company, or 
of a riiare of other joint property; one of the forms 
of certificate given in exchange for a loan. 

Script, (skript) u. [L. seriptum, something written, 
from scribere, to write.] A kind of type made in 
imitation of haudwiiting. 


weight of 20 grains; the third part of a drachm 
hence, a very small quantity. 

Scruple, (skroO'pl) v. i. To be reluotant as regards de- 
cision or action ; to doubt or hesitate :-^imp. is pp, 
scrupled; ppr. scrupling. 

Scrupulosity,^ (skrOo-pu-los'e-te) n. Quality or state of 
being scrupulous ; doubt; doubtfulness respecting de- 
cision or action ; — hence, excessive caution or care in 
action ; tenderness of conscience ; — nicety ; delicate 
sense of propriety in small matters ; exactness ; pre- 
ciseness. 

Scrupulous, (skroo'pu-lus) a. Full of scruples; 
cautious in decision from a fear of ofiending or doing 
wrong ; — tjareful ; nice ; — precise ; exact; — ^giveu to ob- 
jections ; captious. 

Scrupulously, (skrdo'pu-lus-le) adv. In a scnipulous 
manner ; with a nice regard to minute x>AZ’ticulars or 
to exact propriety. 

Scrupulousness, (8kr66'pu-lus-iies) 7i. The state or 
quality of V>oing scmj^ulous ; uiceuess, exactness, or 
caution in deteimining or in acting, from a regard to 
truth, propriety, or expedience. 

Scrutineer, (skrOo-te-ner) n. One who examines the 
votes given at an election. • 

Scrutinize, (skr66'te-iiiz) v. t [From scrutiny.] To 
search closely ; to examine or inquire into critically I 
— i7iip. & pp. scrutinized ; ppr. scrutinizing, 
Sorutinizer, (ski‘d6'te-niz-ci') n. One who examines with 
critical care. 

Scrutiny, (skrob'te-iie) n. [L. so'utari, to search care- 
fully.] Close search ; minute inquiry ; critical ex- 
amination. 

Scud, (skud) V. i. [A.-S. sceotan, to shoot, Sw. skuddUf 
liaste away.] To be driven or to flee with haste ; to 
fly ; to be driven with precipitation before a tempest, 
with little or no sail spre^ ; — v.t. To pass over 
quickly : — imp. & pp. scudded ; pp?-. scudding. 

Scud, (skud) u. Act of scudding ; a driving along,* 
— ^loose vapoury clouds driven swiftly by the wind. 
Scuddle, (skud'l) v. i. To run away in haste or with 
seeming Inirry ; — ^to shuttle. 

Scuffle, (skufl) n. rA.-S. scQfun, to shove, push, 
thrush] A contention or trial of strength between 
two persons ; hence, a confused contest ; u light. 
Scuffle, (skufl) V. i. To strive or struggle with close 
grapple ; — Whence, strive or contend tumultuously : 

— imp. & pp. scuffled ; pp?-. scuffling, 

Scuffler, (skuflgr) 7t. One who scuffles; an agricultural 
implement for loosening and turning tlie sui-face of 
land. 

Scull, (skul) n. A boat ; — an oar so short tbai one 
man can work a i^air ; especially, a single oar used in 
propelling a boat, it being placed over the stem. 

Scull, (skul) V. t. To impel a boat by moving and 
turning an oar over the stern. 

Sculler, (skul'er) n. A boat rowed by one man with 
two sculls or ^ort oars ; -H>ne who sculls or rows with 
sculls. 

Scullery, (skuTer-e) n. [Norm. F. eseulier, from 
escuelle, a dish, a porringer, L. scutella, a square 
salver.] A place where dishes, kettles, 'kc., are kept ; 
— au apartment attached to the kitten where the 
ditty work is done. 

SouUioii, takuFyun) n. [Norm. F. aeulier, ISrom e»- 
cuelle.] The lowest domestic servant who cleans potiL 
kettles, washes dishes, drc., and does other menial 
work in the kitohen;— hence, a low, mean frijtow. 
Beulm (skttlp) v. t, [L. soulpm,] To haw in wood; 
to otuiel In stone ; to carve: to engrave. 


sorogm tea giiMi^aar 

8on]^, (skul'pm) n. A ottrtaiu. smftU Mi fomiahed hauiilon, pains in tbe iimbs, and heading tom idmost 
witn )x>ny and prickly dor- all the mucous membranes. 

sal and abdominal fins. v Sounry, (sknr've) a. Govered or affected by scurf or 

fioulptile, (skulp'til) o. [L. ^ scabs; scurfy; diseased with the sourry;— 

ieulptilis.] Made by carving. ''^ile; mean; low; contemptible. 

Sottlptor, (skulp'tor) Oiie^|0iH^^H|p|P Scut, (skut) n. [loel. allied to W. a mmp 
who sculptures ; one or tail.] The tail of a hare or other nuimRl wlmse tail 

carves wood, stone, or other Is short. 

materials into images or fig- Scutate, (aku't&t) a. [L. scutum, a shield.] In botany, 

ures ; a carver; an engraver. Sculpin. formed like an ancient buckler; rounded; shield-shap- 

Boulpteess, (skulp'tres) n, A female sculptor. ed in toology, protected by scales or shield-like 

Soulptiual, (skulp'tur>al) a. Pertaining to sculpture or processes. 

engraving. Scutch, (skuch) u. t. [From Scotch,'] To beat or whip 

loulpture, (skulp'tur) w. [L. aculptura^ from sculp&i'e, slightly ;—to dress by beating and separating woody 
icutptuM. to carve.] The art of carving or cutting fibre from, as flax ;--to beat and loosen the fibre of 


wood, stone, or other material into images;— carved 
work of any kind art of engraving or gravure in 
copper ; especially, carving figures or images in mar- 
ble or other stone ; — statuary. 

Sculpture, ( skuljytur ) v, t. To form Avith the chisel 
on wood, stone, or metal ; to carve ; to engrave : — 
imp, &pp. sculptured; jtpr, sculpturing. 

Bourn, (skum) u. [Icel. ntCim, Ger. schaum, F. 
ecume. ] The impurities which rise to the suvface of 
liquids in bailing or fermentation, or which form on 
the surface by other means ; also, the scoria of 
metals ; dross; — hence, refuse ; that Avhich is vile or 
worthless. 

Scum, (skum) v. t. To take the scum from; to skim: 
— imp. <& pp. scummed; ppr. scumming. 

Scumble, (skum'bl) r.t (Diminutive of xcum.] To 
cover lightly or spread thinly, as a painting in oil, 
water-colour drawing, &c., Avith opaque or semi-opaque 
colours, to modify the effect; to glaze: — imp. 
scumbled ; ppr. scumbling. 

Scumbling, (skum'bling) n. Art of covering or glazing 
with a semi-opaque colour or neutral tint. 

Soummer, (skam''^.r) n. An instrument used for taking 
off the scum of liquors ; a skimmer. 

Sowuminga, (skum'ingz) n. pL That which is skim- 
med off from boiling liquors ; sldmmings ; scum. 

Scummy, (skum'e) a. Full of scum; throwing off 
scum;— impiu-e; foul. 

Scunner, (skun'ner) v.i. [A .-S. onscwdan, to loathe.] 
To feel dislike or disgust at ; to loathe ; to nauseate. 

Scunner, (skun'ner) n. Loathing ; dislike ; disgust. 

Scupper, (skup'er) n. [Sp. escupir, to spit, to dis- 
charge.] The channel cut through the water-ways 
and side of a ship for carrying off’ the water from tlio 
deck. 

Scurf, (skurf) n. [A.-S. scurj, from sceorfan, to gnaw, 
bite.] A dry scab or mealy crust formed on the skin 
of an animal ; — any thing adhering to the surface. 

Sourfiness, (skuif 'e-nes) n. I'he state of being scurfy. 

Scurfy, (skurf e) a. Having scurf ; covered with scurf; 
resembling scurf. 

Scundle, (skur'il) a. [L. scurriliSf from scurra, a 
buffoon, jester,] (Such as befits a buffoon or vulgar 
jester ; grossly opprobrious in language ; abusive ; in- 
decent ; low ; mean. 

Scurrility, (skur-ril'e-te) n. Quality of being scurrile 
or scurrilous ; mean, vile, or obscene jocularity ; — 
indecency of language ; foul or abusive language ; — 
vulgarity ; — baseness in act or conduct. 

Sourrilous, (skuriril-us) a. Using low and indecent 
language ; — containing low indecency or abuse ; offbn- 
sive; gross; vile; vulgar; foul; foul-mouthed; mean. 

Souniloualy, '•(skur'ril-us-le) adv. In a scurriltms 
manner. [scurrilous. 

Sourriloiumeaa, (skuriril-us-nes) n. Quality of being 

Scurvily, (skurive-le) adv. In a scui-vy manner; basely ; 
meanly. 

Seurvineas, (skurive-ues) n. State of being scurvy ; 
vileness; meanness. 

Sounry, (skurive) w. A disease characterized by livid 
apota of vazioua siaes, paleness^ laugour, general ex- 


as the filaments of cotton : — imp. A pp. scutched ; 
ppr. scutching. 

Scutcheon, (skuch'un) n. [Abbreviated from e$cutche<yn, ] 

A shield for annoritil beaiiiigs ; an emblazoned shield. 
Scutcher, (skuch'^i ) n. A Aiv ooden implement for ^ 
separating flax or hemi) from the stalk <alBO scutch. 
Scutellated^, (skiVtel-lat-ed) a. [L. scutella^ a salver.] 
Formed like a plate or salver ; composed of plate-like 
surfaces. 

Scutiform, (sku'te-form) a. [L. scutum, shield, and 
forma, foriit.] Having the form of a buckler or shield. 
Scuttle, (skut'l) 7i. [L. Hcuteila, a dish or platter.] A 
broad, sliallow basket; — specijically, a wide-mouthed 
vessel for holding coal ;—iF. 6coutiUt, from 6oouter, to 
listen.] A small owning in an outside wall or roof 
furnished with a lid ; — the lid or door which covers 
. or closes an opening in a wall, roof, or the like ; — ^in 
ships, a small hatcliway in the floor of the de<^, or 
a small opening in the closed hatchways ; also, a simi- 
lar oi>ening in the bows or sides ; — [From scud.] A 
quick pace ; a short run. 

Scuttle, (skut'l) V. t. To cut large holes through the 
bottom, deck, or sides of, os a ship ; — to sink, as a 
ship, by making boles through the bottom imp. dc 
pp, scuttled; ppr. scuttling. 

Scythe, (sith) n. [A.-S. sHhe, L. secare.) An instru- 
ment fur mowing grass, ^oiu, or tlte like, composed of 
a long, curving blade, with a sharp edge, made fast to 
a handle; a sharp curved blade attached to warchariots 
in ancient times, and serving to cut doAVu the enemy 
ill driving through their ranks. (mower. 

Scytheman, (sith'man) n. One who uses a scythe; a 
Scythian, (sith'e-an) a. Of or pertaining to Scythia. 
Scytliian, (sitli'e-an) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Scythia the language of the Scythians. 

Sea, (86) n. (A.-S. so:, s6o, Gor. s^,e, Icel. seer, (Sk). 
suivs.] One of the larger bodies of salt waiter, less than 
an ocean, found on the earth’s surface;— an inland 
body of water; a lake; — the ocean; — the swell of the 
ocean or other body of water in a temiiest a high 
wave or billow ; a surge ;— colloquially, a lai’ge quan- 
tity ; a body or volume ; — also, a state of disturbance. 
Sea-air, (sS'ar) n. Air or breeze from the sea; atmo- 
spherical quality of air at or near the sesrooast. 
Sea-bank, (se'bangk) w. The sea-shore ;— a bank or mole 
to defend against the sea. 

Sea-bathing, (se'baTii-ing) n. Bathing in the sea or 
salt water, as distinguished from bathing in rivers or 
in artificial ponds, l^ths, Ac. 

Sea-bear, (se'bar) n. White or polar bear;— also, a 
kind of seal. [aquatic fowL 

Sea-bird, (sS'berd) n. Bird that frequents the sea ; any 
Sea-board, (se bord) n. [From sea and hoard, F. 6ord, 
side.] The sea-shore. 

Sea-boat, (se'bot) n, A vessel considered with refermmo 
to her power of resisting a storm. 

Sea-breach, (se'brech) n. Irruption of the sea by break- ’ 
in g the banks. 

Bi^breeze, (se'brBz) n, A wind or current of air blow- 
ing from the sea upon land. ^ [real. 

Sea-calf, (se'kkt) n. A marine animal, the oommfii 
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n. The captain of a yessel 

Saapoaaati (aeicoAt) n. The du»a or border of the land 
w yac e ri t to the sea or ooean. 

IBea^di^ (s6^dev-il) n. A fish of the genus lophitig, 
paring to a large sise yrith the head as large as the 
• body, ‘—•the fishing ftog; firog-fish. [calf. 

8ea-^t (sS'dog) n. The dog-fish also, the seal or sea- 
8ea*euphimti (se'el-e-fant) n, A species of seal of great 
•ise, and remarkable 
for the prolongation of 
the no8e» in the male, 
into a 80ft, elastic 
snout. 

Bea-farer, (s6':nir-§r) a. 

One who follows the 
seas; a mariner; a sailor. fiea-elephant. 
Sea-faring, (se'far-ing) a. Following the business of a 
seaman ; customarily employed in navigation. 
8ea-flght» (sS'fit) n. An engagement between ships 
at sea ; a naval action. 

Saa-gaget (sS'gflj) n. The depth that a vessel sinks in 
the water.. 

Sea-girt, (sfi'gcrt) a. Surrounded by the sea ; insular. 
SM-god, (se'god) n. A marine deity; a fabulous being 
supposed to preside over the ocean or sea, as Neptune. 
Sea-going, (se'gO-ing) a. Going upon the sea ; espe- 
ctalljf, sailing upon the deep sea. 

Sea-green, (se'grSn) a. Having the colour of sea- 
water ; being of a faint green colour, with a slightly 
bluish tinge. 

Sea-hog, (s&'hog) n. The porpoise. 

Saa-horse, (sS'hors) n. The walinis ; — the hippopota- 
moB or river-horse ; — a fish allied to the pipe-fish, and 
having a prehen'dle tail. 

Sea-kale, ( sQ'kai ) n. A plant found growing along 
sandv shores, the young shoots and leaf-stalks of 
whiem are us^ as food. 

Sea-king, (s^ing) n. One of the leaders of pimtieal 
squadrons among the Banos or Normans ; a Norse 
pirate chief. 


pirate chief. 

SW, (sSl) n. [A.-S. seal, Icel. selr, Gor. aelach.] A 

carnivorous and am- _ 

uhibioua mammal in- 
habiting the sea coasts 
in all high latitudes, but 
most abundant in the 
South Pacific, where the 
seal fishery is most ex- 
tensively carried on for 
the sake of the oil and ' 
the skin. 

Seal, (sel) 91. rA.-S. Seal. 

Ger. tiegelf from L. aigillum, a seal, dim. of aigntm, 
a mark, sign.] A round or oval piece of metal or stono 
on which is engraved some image, device, cypher, or 
motto, used to make an impre.ssion on wax ; — bniss 
stomp used to impress wafers in closing letters;— tlie 
impression made by a seal or stamp on wax, wafej-s, 
4to. ‘i—hand and seal, signature in handwriting and 
impression in wax of the writer’s seal or signet ; — 
hence, attestation of a deed ; confirmation of a grant 
or act ;-ithat which confirms or ratifies ; assurance ; 
—that which makes fast or secures; bond. 

SosL <s8l) v,t. To set or a^ a seal to ; to confirm ; to 
latUy;— to mark with a stamp, as an. evidence of 
itandard ectactness, legal size, or merchantable qual- 
ity;— to fissten with a seal; — ^to shut or keep close ; to i 
ihake fisat ; to keep secret ; — to imprint on the mind, i 
as instruction ;— to fix ; to settle, as doom ;— to fnlfil ; { 
to complete — with wp;— iwp. & pp. sealed; ppi\ 
seeliagi [gems for seals. 

Seal-esgfwei^ (sSl'en-grav-ing) ji. Ait of cutting 
Sfsler, OiWiffT) n. One who seals; eapecially^ an 
officer whoee du^ it is to seal writs, to stamp wights 
and meaeui^ and the like. fseii. 

ica-]evil» (iiiTeT-el) n, LeTel of the surface of the 
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Sealing-wax, (eSL'Ing-waks) n. A compound of the 
resin lao with some less brittle xeein, need for sealing 
letters. [it : signet ring. 

Seal-ring, (sgTrlng) n. Bing with a seal engraved on 

Bealekin, (sel'skin) n. Skin of the seal. 

Sealskin, (seTskin) a. Made of the skin of the seal, as 
a cloak, purse, dec. 

Seam, (s6m) n. [A.-S. aedm, from aeowian, to sew.] The 
j fold or line on the surface of cloth formed by the 
I sewing together of two different pieces ; — a suture ; 
— the juncture of planks in a ship’s deck or sides ; 
or the intervening line between tlie joints of the 
planks ;— in geology, a vein or stratum of ore, coal, 
and the like ; also, a thin layer or narrow vein 
l)etween two thicker ones; — a scar; a cicatrix;— a 
weight or measure ; the quantity of eight bushels of 
grain ; the quantity of 120 pounds of glass; a horse- 
load of timber of about three hundredweight. 

Seam, (sem) v. t. To form a seam upon or of ; to join 
by sewing together ; — to mark with something re- 
sembling a seam ; to scar ’.-—imp. & pp. seamed; ppr. 
seaming. 

Seaman, (se'raaii) n. A mariner ; a sailor— applied 
to both officers and common mariners. 

Seamanship, (seaman-ship) n. ’fhe skill of a good sea- 
man ; the art, or skill in the art, of workir»g a ship. 

Sea-mark, (se'mark) ?i. Any elevated object on hind 
which serves for a direction to mariners in entering a 
harbour, or in sailing along or approaching a coast, 
as a light-house, a mountain, or the like ; a beacon. 

I Sea-mew, (se'inu) n. A gull ; the mew. 

Seamless, (sGmOes) a. Without a seam. 

Sea-monster, (su^mon-ster) n. A huge marine animal, 

Seamster, (sorn'etor) n. One who sews by profession 
or sews well. 

Seamstress, (sSm^stres) n. A woman whose occupation 
is sewing ; a needle- woman. 

j Seamy, (sCm'e) a. Containing soams or showing them. 

Seance, (sC'aiis) it [F., from L. aedena, ppr. of aedere.} 
Session, as of some public body. 

Sea-nettle, (sC'tiet-l) oi. Any medusa which has the 
property of stinging when touched. [sea. 

Sea-nymph, (se'uimf) n. A nymph or goddess of the 

Sea-otter, (se'ot-gr) w. An aquatic, mammiferous 
animal found in the 
nox’thern parts of the 
Pacific Ocean, the fur of 
which is highly valued. 

Sea-pie, (se'pi) n. A dish \ 

I of pasUt and meat boiled ' 
together — common at 
sea. 

Sea-piece, (se'pes) u. A 
picturo representing a 
scone at sea. Fea-otter. 

Sea-port, (se'pOrt) oi. A port on the sea-shore ; an ocean 
haibour;— also, a town or city situated on a harbour, 
on or near the sea. 

Sear, (ser) v. t. [A.-S. sedrian, Ger. s6r^n, G. xirainein, 
to diy, parch,] To wither ; to dry up ; to expose to 
a degr^ of heat such as changes the colour or hardness 
of the surface; to scorch; to make callous or insensible: 
— imp. & pp. seared ; ppr. searing. 

Sear, (sfir) a. Dry ; withered ; — ^written also aere. 

Search, (sgrch) v. t. [L. circare, to go about, seek.]* To 
look over or through, for the purpose of finding some- 
thing : — ^to inquire after ; to look for:— to try or put 
to the test;— explore ; examine ; scruiinize ; investi- 
gate;— v.i. To seek; to look; to make inquiry or 
exploration ; to hunt & pp. seardiea ; ppr* 

searohing. 

Search, (s§roh) ». Act of seeking or looking for sonUh 
thing ; inquiry ; research ; examination ;— nquest ; pur- 
suit scrutiny ; exploration ; in vestigation. ^ 

Searohable, (sQrdh'a-bl) a. Capable of b^g searched, 
, examined, or explored. 
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lesreher* (sgrobV) n. One who or that which eearohes, 
explorw, or eramines a seeker; an inquirer;— an 
examiner; a trier;— acustcan-house officer who searches 
ships, goods, x)er8onal luggage, &c., for articles that 
are liable to duty a similar officer in the police who 
searches the person of aconsed parties. 

Searching, (sgrch'ing) a. Penetrating ; trying ; touch- 
ing the heart and conscience. [ner. 

Searohingly, (serch'ing-le) adv. In a searching man- 
Bearohless, (sgrch'les) a. Eluding research or investi- 
gation; inscrutable. 

Search-warrant, (sgrch'wor-ant) n. A warrant logjilly 
issued, to search houses or other places for goods stolen, 
secret^, or concealed. 

Sear-cloth, (sfir'kloth) n. [A.-S. mrcldd/i, a sore 
cloth.} A cloth to cover a sore ; a plaster. 

SearednesB, (serd'nes) n. The state of being soared, 
cauterized, or Inardened ; liaitiness ; insensibility. 
Sea-risk, (sg'risk) n. Hazard or risk at sea ; danger of 
injury or loss by sea. 

Sea-robber, (se'rob-er) v. One who robs on the high 
seas; a sea-rover ; a pirate. 

Sea-room, (se'rCOm) n. Ample space or distance from 
land, shoals, or rocks, sufficient for a ship to drive or 
scud without danger of .sbipwroek. 

Sea-aerpent, (sr/sgr-pont) u. A serpent-like animal of 
great size, supposed to dwell in the sea — now reckoned 
as fabulous; — a kind of eel found in the Mediter- 
ranean ; — a largo marina serpent found in the 
Australian seas. 

Sea-service, (ao'sgr-vis) n. Occupation or duty of serv- 
ing in the navy, esi>ecia]ly in time of war. 

Sea-shore, (sC'slidr) n. Tlio coast of the sea ; — all the 
ground between the ordinary high-water and low- 
water marks. 

Sea-siok, (so'sik) Aflbetod with sickness or nausea 
by the pitching or rolling of a vessel. 

Sea-sickness, (se'sik-jies) n.. 'I'he sickness or nausea 
occasioned by the pitching and rolling of a ship. 
Sea-tide, (se'aid) n. The land bordering on the sea. 
Sea-snake, (sC'snak) n. One of a family of snakes, 
mostly of small size, wliicii inhabit the sea; espe- 
cially, a marine snake of the genus llydriis. 

Season, (sC'zn) n. [K. mLwn, from L. fsatio, a sowing, 
from serere, sutum, to sow.} One of the four division.^ 
of the year, spring, summer, autumn, winter; — a 
suitable or convenient time ; proper conjuncture ; — 
a certain period of time not very long ; a while ; a 
time ; — that which gives a relish ; flavouring; condi- 
ment. 

Season, (se'zn) v. t. To render suitable or appropriate ; 
to pi*epMO ;— to habituate ; to accustom ; — to i>rci»aio 
hy drying or hardening, or removal of natural juices ; 
— to reader palatable; to give zest or reJi.sh to; to 
spice ; — to fit for enjoyment ; to render agreeable ; — 
to qualify by admixture ; to temper ; — to imbue ; — 
v.i, To become mature; to grow fit for use; to 
become adapted to a climate ;~to become dry and 
hard, as timber imp. & pp. seasoned ; ppr. season- 
ing. “ 

Seasonable, (se'zn-a-bl) a. Occurring in good time, or 
in proper time for the purpose ; — oi)i)ortune ; timely ; 
fit; convenient. 

Seasonahleness, (sS'zn -a-bl-nes) n. Opiwrtunencss or 
suitableness of time; — state of being in good time 
or sufficiently early or convenient time. 

Seasonably, (se^zn-a-ble) adv. In due time ; in time 
convenient ; sufficiently early. 

SNUumer, (sCKzu-fir) n. Cue who or that which seasons; 
that which givi» a relish. 

Seaaoning, (se'zn-ing) n. That which is added to any 
•pedes of food to give it a lughor relish ; a condi- 
' ment ; — whence, something to enhance pleasure or enjoy- 
ment. 

Seeaenleist (sS'xn-les) a. Without succession of the 
•essoDs. 
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Sea-stock, (sfi'stok) n. Pit>vifiions fbr a voyage;r-a 
native plant of the ^us Matthiola, 

Sea-BWfulov, (se'swol-d) n. An aquatic bird of the 
genus Tema ; a tern ;— the storm-j^rel. 

Seat, (set) n. [A.-S. siot, set.] The place or thing . 
upon which one sits ;— the place where any thing is 
situated, resides, or abides ; station ; site ; abode 
a right to sit ; regular place of sitting posture or 
Avay of sitting on horseback ;— a part on which another 
part rests. 

Seat, (set) v.t. To place on a seat: to cause to sit 
down ; — to station ; to locate ; to establish; to fix ; 
—to assign a seat to or the seats of ; — to fix ; to set 
firm ; — to repair by making the scat new i«ip. & pp. 
seated ; ppr. seating. 

Sea-term, (so'term) n. A word or term used by seamen, 
or peculiar to the art of navigation. 

Sea-urchin, (se'ur-clnn) n. A i-aduite animal of the 
class of JichmoUerius having a firm shell, and covered 
with spines. 

Seaward, (stVw'ard) a. Directed toward the sea. 
Seaward, (so'vvard) adv. Towoixl the sea ; in the 
direction of the sea. [Alg(r. 

Sea- weed, (se'wod) ii. A marine plant of the class of 
Sea- wolf, (se'woull) n. A fish of the genus Anarrhicas, 
fierce aud ravcnou.s, inhabiting the northern seas ;— 
sea-cat: cat-fisli. 

Sea-worthiness, ( sG ' wur - tiio - nos ) n. State of being 
lit for going to sea or on a voyage. 

Sea- worthy , (se'wur-Tiie) a. Pit for a voyage ; worthy 
of being trusted to transport a cargo with safety. 
Sea-wrack, (stVrak) n. Any marine plant thrown 
up by the sen, or gatliereilfor kelp, manure, and the like. 
Sebaceous, (.sr-ba'slio-ns) a. [L. »th<xcfm, from sehuw^ 
tallow.] Made of or pertaining to tallow or fat • 
aftbrding fatty secretions, as the glands in the cellular 
membrane under the skin. 

Sebundy, (so-lmn'do) w. In the East Indies, a native 
soldier or policeman. 

Secant, (se'kant) a. (.E. sccans, ppr. of sveare, to cut.] 
Cutting: dividing into two i)art8. 

Secant, (se'kaut) n. A line that cuts another;— a 
right line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a circle threrngh one end ^ 

of an arc, and terminated by a 
tangent drawn through the 
other end — thus the line c d 
is the secant oi the arc a b. \ 

Seccunny, ( sek ' kun - ne ) n. yr^ \ 

[Hind. souiJtanie, from souk- 1. 

a helm.] In the East ® 

Indian trade, a European Secant. 

Kiilor engaged as helmsman or steersinjiu in a vessel, 
the crew being native Indians or l^cars. 

Secede, (sG-sed ) v. i. [L. aside, and cedere, to go, 
t«> move.] To withdraw from fellowship, communion, 
or association; — to witlniraw from the Established 
Church in the United States, tt» withdraw, os a 
State, from the National Uiiioii : — imp. & pp. seced- 
ed; ppr. seceding. 

Seceder, (se-sed'er) n. One who secedes; — one of a body 
of Presbyterians who separated from the Established 
Church in Scotland in 17:53, and formed the Associate 
Synod; also, one of another body of Presbyterians who 
left the Establishment on the question of patronage, 
aud formed th& Relief Synod in 1701 — the Associate 
and Relief Synods were iiicoi^orated in 1647, under 
the name of United Presbyterian one 

of a small body which left the Secession on estab- 
lishment principles, and which now forms the Synod 
of United Original Secede^'s. 

Secern, (se-sgru') v. t. [L. se, aside, and eemeret to 
separate, sift.] To separate; to distingi^h ;— to 
secrete:— iwp. (b pp. secerned: ppr. sedeming. 
Seoemment, (s8-sem^ment) n. Toe process dr act o< 

I seoxethig. 
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SeeMwtoki, iw [L. ucetHo.J Act of Moed- 

ing fttata. nllowBhip or aasoolatiozii-^the withdrawal 
or attempt to withdraw from the National Union in 
Ammioa ; — the whole body of seoedeis ftom the 
Establiahed Church in Sootland. [sion. 

Seoeaitoidft, («&eeah^m-iBt) n. One who upholds seces- 
Beolude, (sfi^ldddO v.t [L. ae, aside, and elaudere, 
to shut} To^hut up apart from others ; to withdraw; 
—to shut out; to prevent from entering ; to preclude : 
— A pp. teofttded ; ppr. secluding. 

Seolusion^ ^kld'zhun) n. Act of secluding; separa- 
tion from society or connection; — solitude; retirement; 
privacy. [questering or keeping in retirement. 

imolusive» (sS-klii'siv) a. Tending to seclude;— se- 
Seoond, (sek^und) a, [L. accundus, from segui, to fol- 
low.} Immediately following the first; next to the 
first in order of place or time;— next in value, power, 
excellence, or rank. 

Second, (sek'und) n. One who follows or comes after; 
one next and inferior in place, time, rank, or tho 
like ;-H:>ne who attends another for his support and 
aid ; apedficailpt one who acts as another’s aid in a 
duel, prize fight, &c.; — the sixtieth part of a minute 
of time or of a degree ; — the interval between any 
tone and the tone represented on the staff next above 
it ;— the second part in a concerted piece ;—pl. A 
coarse kind of flour. 

Second, (sek'und) v. t. To follow or attend ; to sup- 
port; to back ; to encourage ; — apecijically, to support 
as a motion or proposal ; to speak in favour of : — 
imp. seconded; ppr. seconding. 

Secondarily, (sek'und-ar-e-le) adv. In a secondary 
manner or degree ; not primarily. [secondary. 

Seoondsxiness, f sek'und-ar-e-nes) n. State of being 
Secondary, (sek'uha-ar-e) a. Succoring next in order 
to the fliret; of second place, origin, rank, and the 
like ; acting by deputation or delegated authority ; — 
not primaiy ; not of tho first intention ;— subordinate ; 
inferior ; — acting under or in suboitlination to. 
Secondary, (sek'uud-ar-e) ». One who occupies a 
subordinate, inferior, or auxiliary place a satellite ; 
— a quill mowing on the second bone of a bird’s wing. 
Seconder, (sek'und-gr) n. One who seconds or sup- 
ports what another attempts, afilrms, moves, or pro- 
posea [tho seconds in a clock or watch. 

Second-hand, (sek^und-hand) 71. The hand marking 
Second-hand, (sek'und-hand) ti. Possession obtained by 
transfer f5rom a previous owner. 

Second-hand, (sek'und-hand) a. Not original or 
primary not new ; previously possessed or used by 
another. 

Second-hand, (seVnnd-hand) adv. By transmission ; 
not originally; in imitation ; in an inferior condition. 
Secondly, (sek'und-le) adv. In tlie second place. 
Seoond-rato, (sek'und-rdt) a. Of the second size, 
rank, quality, or value. 

Second-rate, (sek'und-rat) n. A ship of war of the 
second dass or rate. 

Second-sight, ( sek'und -sit) n. The power of seeing 
things future or distant ; prophetic vision, formerly 
supposed inherent in some of tho Scottish Highlanders. 
Seoiraoy, (se'kre-se) n. State of being secret; separa- 
tion; letiTemeut; privacy; concealment; forbeaiunco 
of discovery ; close silence fidelity in keeping a secret. 
Secret, (sS'kret) a. [L. aeci'etua, pp. of aecemere^ to 
put apart, to separate.] Separate; concealed from gene- 
^ notice or knowledge; — known only to one or to 
few ; unseen ; occult ; not apparent ; — -private ; sedud- 
ed ; — ^fisdthfhl to a secret intrusted; keeping counsel; 
dose ;-rnot revealed; known only to God; — ^privy; not 
proper to be seen ; — clandestine ; underhand; — 
mystexiouB. 

Sewot, (s(!P3tret) ft. Something studiously concealed ; a 
thing kept teom general knowledge; — a tMng not 
diaootexea ; a mystety privacy ; secrecy-— with prefix 


Secretary, (sek'rS-tto-e) n. [F, secrdairc. firom Xi^ 
aeeretum, a secret.] A person employed to Write okdlart, 
letters, despatches, public or private papers, rsoords, 
and the like an officer whose business is to superin- 
tend and manage the ailhirs of a particular depart- 
ment of government a piece of f^iture with con- 
veniences for writing ; an escritoire. 

Secretary-bird, (sek're-Ur-e-bgrd) n. A bird of Sopth 
Africa, of the genus Gypogtranua, with an aquiline 
head and beak, the lem of a crane, and a lengthened 
crest and tail. It lives almost exclusively on the 
larger snakes, which it captures with much skill, and 
hence it is al^ called the anake-eater. [tary. 

Secretaryship, (sek're-tar-e-sliip) n. The office of a secre- 
Seorete, (se-krot') v. t. [L. aecemere^ to separate, pp, 
aecretua, separated, secret, hidden.] To hide; to con- 
ceal ; to deposit in a place of hiding ; to remove from 
observation to separate by the processes of the vital 
economy from the circulating fluids, aa the blood, sap, 
&c.: — hup. & pp. secreted; ppr. secreting. 

Secretion, (se-kre'shun) v . Act of secreting ; eapeeially, 
production from the general nourishing substance of- 
particular substances in the vital economy: — the mat- { 
ter secreted. [secretion . I 

Seoretitious, (se-kre-tish'e-us) a. Produced by animal 
Secretive, (sC-kret'iv) a. Tending to secrete, or to 
keep secret or private. 

Seoretiveness, (se-krot'iv-nes) n. The quality of being 
secretive in phrenology, a bump or organ situated 
at the inferior margin of the parietal bones, which 
when large or fully developed, is said to impel the 
individual to concealment or secrecy. 

Secretly, (sC'kret-le) adv. In a seci-et or clandestine 
manner : — privately ; privily ; covertly. 

Secretness, (se'kret-nes) n. State or quality of being 
secret; privacy; concealment the quality of keep- 
ing a secret. 

Secretory, (se-krBt'or-e) a. Performing the office of 
secretion. 

Sect, (sekt) n. [L. aecta, from aeeare, aectum, to cut 
off, to separate.] A body of persons who have separated 
from others in virtue of some special doctrine, or 
set of doctrines, which they hold in common ; — ^the 
disciples or followers of a pbilosopliical teacher or 
leader of thought; a leligious denomination which 1 
has separated from the Established Church. ] 

Sectarian, (sek-ta're-an) a. Pertaining or peculiar to 
a sect or to sects ; — devoted to a sect;— hence, narrow- 
minded; ojje-sided; bigoted. 

Sectarian, (sek-ta're-an) 71. One of a sect;— in philoso- 
phy or art, a member or adherent of a special school; 

— one of a religious body which separates from the 
Established Church, or maintains doctrines and prac- 
tices different from those prevailing in the com- 
munity;— one devoted to his party; a bigot; partisan. 
Sectari^sm, (sek-ta're-an-izm) n. System of division 
into sects; — disposition to form sects or divisions 
from the prevalent or established forms ; — ^the quality 
or character of a sectarian ; devotion to the interests 
of a party. [hgrent of a sect. 

Sectary, (sek'tar-e) n. A sectarian ; a member or ad- 
Seotile, ( sek'til ) a. [L. aeciiiia, from aeeare, aechtan, 
to cut.] Capable of being cut ; — capable of being cut 
smoothly without fracture— said of minerak inter- 
mediate between brittle and maUeahle, as plum- 
bago, &c. 

Section, (sek'shun) n. [L. seetio, from aeeare, seCtwia, 
to cut off.] Act of cutting or of separating 1?y 
catting; — a pat*t separated from the a mVi 

* Sion; a portion;-— apecijlcally, a distinct part of a book 
or writing ; the subdivision of a chapter, law, or otiiey* 
writing; hence, the character §, often used to dmiOfto 
such a division a distinct of a oouxitiy, 
people, class, or the like representation of kny 
thing as it would appear if oat tnxougbk by any 
seoting plane; profile. 
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Seottonal, (tek'shuu-al) a. Pertaining to a aeotion ; 

jpartiAl 

iMotioiudity, (eek-ahnn-alVte) n. The state or quality 
of being sectional ; sectionalism. 

Seotorf (sekt'ir) n, pj., a cutter, firom secure, secium, 
to cut.1 A part or a circle com- 
prehended between two radii and 

the included arc; — an astronomi- 

cal instrument used for measuring / \ / \ 

the zenith distances of heavenly / \/ \ 

bodies passing within a few degiees \ ^ 

of the zenith ; — also, a mathemati- y j 

cal instrument marked with lines \ / 

of chords, sines, secants, tangents, 

&a, and used in making plans, 

diagrams, sections, &c. CAB sector. 

Beouiar, (sek'u-ldr) ct. [L. seculnris, from wculuin, 
a generation, age, the world.] Coming or observed 
once in an age or century; — pertaining to this pre- 
sent world or to things not spiritual or holy ; worldly ; 
—not bound by monastic vows or rules. 

Secular, (sek'u-lAr) n. A Jajman; — in the Homish 
Church, an ecclesiastic not bound by monastic rules ; 
— a church officer whose functions aiHj confined to the 
vocal department of the choir. 

Sec^arity, (sck-u-lur'e-te) n. Supreme attention to 
the things of the present life ; worldliness. 

Beoularization, (8ek-u-lar-e-z3,^shun) n. Act of 
rendering seculai*, or state of being rendered secu- 
lar : conversion from religious to lay possession and 
uses. 

Secularize, (sek'u-lar-iz) v. t. To convert fi*om regular 
or monastic into secular; — to convert from spiritual 
to secular or common use to make worldly or un- 
spiritual. 

Beoularly, (sek'u-lar-le) adv. Iii a secular or worldly 
manner. 

Beouad, (sa'kund) a. Arranged on one side only, as 
flowers or leaves on a stalk. 

Becundine, (se'kuii-din) w, [F. s^condinex, from L. 
Mcundas (sc. partem), second parts.] In botavji/, the 
second coat of an ovule i—pl. The several coats or 
membranes in which the fetus is wrapped in the 
womb ; the after-birth. 

Beourable, (se-kur'a-bl) a. Capable of being secured. 

Secure, (se-kur') a, IL. secAirus, from .«tc, for nine, with- 
out, and curUf care.] Free from care or anxiety; 
easy in mind free from fear or apprehension ; con- 
fident ; assured ; — not doubting or distrusting ; sure of; 
— free from danger or harm ; safe ; being i)reserved 
or in good keeping ; — wanting caution ; careleas ; over 
confident. 

Beorire, (se-kur') v, t. To make safe ; to guard ; to pro- 
tect; — to make certjiiii ; to assure; to insure; — to 
make fast ; to close, inclose, or confine effectually ;— to 
get possession of ; to make one’s self secure of: — imp. 
Upp. secured; pp\ securing. 

Securely, (ae-kur'Ie) adv. In a secure manner ; witli- 
out fear or apprehension ; •without danger ; safely. 

Beourement, (se-k ar'mont) n. Cause of safety ; defence ; 
protection. 

BMUrer, (sg-kur'er) n. He or that which secures or pro- 
tects. 

Secorifer, (se-kflr'o-fcr) n. fL securig, axe or hatchet, 
and to bear.] One of a family of hyraenop- 

terous insects, having a saw-shaped or hatchet-shap^ 
appendage to the i)osterior part of the abdomen. 

Beouriform, (sS-kur'e-form) a. In botanp, having the 
frrm of an axe or hatchet. 

Security, (se-kfir'e-te) n. That which secures ; protec- 
tion ; defence ; state of safety or safe-keeping free- 
dom from fear, care, or anxiety; confidence; hence, 
carelessness ; wont of caution or vigilance ; — certainty ; 
assurance act of giving caution or of being bound ; 
or any thing given as a bond, caution, or pledge;— 
om yrho bsoomes surety fii>r another. 


Bedaa, (sfi-danO (Ptom Sedan, in France, 
itwas first made.} Aportable 
chair or covered vehicle for 
carrying a single person, 
borne on poles by two por- 
ters. 

Sedate, (sg-dfitOa. [L. eedatus , ; 
pp. of gedarft to allay, calm.] 

Unniflled by passion ; — com- 
posed; calm : quiet ; tranquil ; 
serene ; undisturbed ; sober; 
serious. 

Sedately, (se-dane) fldv. In 
a sedate manner ; soberly. Sedan. 

Sedateness, (sC-dSt'nes) v. Condition or quality of 
being sedate ; freedom from agitation ; com]i)OSure ;* 
serenity ; tranquillity. 

Sedative, (sed'a-tiv) «. [L. gedarc.] Tending to calm 
or tranquillize; allaying irritation ; composing: sooth- 
ing. [ity, and irritative activity or pain. 

Sedative, (sedVtiv) n. A remedy which allays irritabil- 
Sedentariness, (sed'en-t&r-e-nes) n. State or qiiality of 
being sedentary ; inactivity; — studious habit or dis- 
pttsitioii. 

Sedentary, (scd'en-tj'ir-e) a. [L. sedeyi taring, from 
sedere, to sit.J Accustomed to sit much or long, os 
students, tailors, senq^tresses, &c.;— requiring a sit- 
ting posture or long sitting, as employment; — passed 
for the most part in sitting ;-~inuctive ; motionless ; 
sluggish. 

Sedge, (sej) n. [A. -8. settff, Ir. & Gael, geieg, W. 7iigg.] 
A i)lant growing in dense tufts, generally in wet 
grounds, allied to the grasses, but distinguished by 
having no joints in the stems. 

Sedgy, (sej’e) a. Overgiuwn with sedge. 

Sediment, (sod'e-ment) n. \L. sedinmittim, from tedere, 
to ait, to settle.] The matter which subsides to the 
bottom from water or any other liquid ; lees; dregs. 
Sedimentary, (sed-e-inont'ar-o) a. Fortaining to, 
formed by, or consisting of, matter that has subsided. 
Sedition, (Be-dish'uu) n. [L. geditio, from ne, aside, 
aiKl itio, a going.] The raising of commotion in a 
state not amounting to insurrection; excitement of 
resistance to lawful authority ; tumult ; uproai* ; liot; 
revolt. 

Seditious, (sC-dish'e-us) a. Pertaining to or partaking 
of the nature of sedition; — tending to excite sedition ; 
— turbulent; factious or guilty of sedition; riotous; 
mutinous; rebellious. fner. 

Seditiously, (se-dish'e-us-le) adv. In a soditioiiB man- 
Seditiousness, (se-dish'e-us-iios) n. Tlio quality of 
being seditious ; disposition to excite popular commo- 
tion in opx)osition to law or tlie act of doing so. 

Seduce, (se-dus') v. t. [L. geducere, from ge, aside, and 
ducere, to lejul.] To draw aside from the path Of 
rectitude and duty;— to lead astray;— to tempt; to 
allure ; — to corruirt ; to dei>rave ; — to deceive, as in- 
nocence ; — to induce to surrender chastity : — imp. dt 
'pp. seduced; ppr. seducing. 

Seduoement, (se-dus'ment) n. Act of seducing: seduc- 
tion ; — the means’ emi>loyod to seduce. 

Seducer, (se-dus'gr) n. One who seduces or draws away; 
a corrupter a betrayer ;— a tempter : gpeeifically, 
one who prevails by art and persuasions over the 
chastity of a woman. for led astray. 

Seducible, (sc-dus'e-bl) a. Capable of being seduced 
Seduction, (se-duk'shun) n. Act of seducing or of 
enticing from the patii of duty ; apecijlcally, 'the act or 
Clime of persuading a female to surrender her chast- 
ity that which sauces ; means of leading astray. 
Seductive, (se-duk^tiv) a. Tending to lead astray ; apt 
to deceive or mislead ; — alluring : enticing hence, 

I showy ; specious. 

Seduh^, (sS-diile-te) n. [L. geduUtag,} Quality of 
I bidng sedulous ; unremitting industry ; diligent a&d 
i peiieverlDg applkMhtioa ; constant attention* 
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8edul<mi» 4[sed'C4u8) a. {It- »edulm, from sedere, to \ 
•it.1 Billet in application or pursuit; steadily in- 
dnaiaioiCLS : pexsevermg ; close ; unreinitted ; assidu- 
ous; lalx^us. 

Bedulonaly* (sed^ii-lus-k») adv. In a sedulous manner ; 
assiduously : industriously: with painful diligence. 
Sedulousness, ( sed'd4us-nes ) n. Assiduity; assidu- 
ousness; steady diligence. 

See, (s6) n. [F. Heye, from L. sed^f, a scat.] A diocese ; 
the jurisdiction of a bishop;— the seat of an arch- 
bishop: a province or jurisdiction of an archbishop; 
— the seat, place, or office of the pope or Roman j 
pontiff ; — the authority of the i)ope or court of 
Home. 

See, (se) vJ. [A.-S. Mon, Ger. nehen, Icel. sia.] To per- 
ceive by the eye ; to behold;— to discover; to perceive; 
—to ol^rve; to note; to mark ; — to form an idea or 
conception; to discern; to comprehend ; — to regaid or 
look to ; to tisdco care of ; — to have an interview with ; 
to visit;— to fall in with; to meet or associate with; — 
to experience; to suffer;— to know by revelation ; — to 
apprehend by faith ;— to enjoy or be blessed in the 
full knowledge of, as God;— r. i. To have the power 
of sight; — to have intellectual apprehension ; to pene- 
trate ; to discern ; — to examine into ; to inquire ; — ^to 
be attentive ; to pay regard ; to give heed : — imp. saw; 
pp. seen ; ppr. seeing. 

Seed, (sSd) n. [A.-S. »ced, from RcLwan^ to sow, Go. 
Hda^ Ger. mat.^ The embryo with its envelope or the 
matured ovule, which gives origin to a new plant; — ^the 
generative fluid of the male ; semen ; — that from 
which any thing springs : first principle ;— the prin- 
ciple of production; — progeny; offspring; — race; gene- 
ration: birth. 

Seed, (sed) u i. To grow to maturity, so .as to produce 
seed; — ^to shed the seed; — v. i. To sprinkle with seed, 
or as if with seed; to sow:— imp. & pp. seeded; ppi'. 

seeding. 

Seed-baaket, (sedlbas-ket) n. A vessel for holding tho 
seed to be sown : — also seed-bag ; seed-cob ; seed-lob. 
Seed-bed, (sed'bed) n. Bed or plot of gi'ouiul for 
raising seed. 

Seed-bud, (sed'bud) n. The germ, gennen, or rudiment 
of the fruit in embryo ; tho ovule. 

Seed-cake, (aed'kak) n. A sweet cjiko containing 
aromatic seeds. 

Seed-oom, (sfid'kornl’n. Com or grain for seed. 
Seed-down, (sSd'down) n. A fine feathery or hairy sub- 
stance on some seeds, by which they are wafted by the 
wind; the pappus or hairy crown. 

Seediness, (sed'e-nes) n. State of being seedy ; — ^abun- 
dance of seeds ; — ^thread-bare or shabby condition, as 
of clothes, &c. : — nervous debility or depression after 
intoxication. 

Seedling, (sedling) n. A plant reared from tho 
seed, as distinguished from one propagated by layers, 
buds, or the like. 

Seed-plot, (sSd'plot) n. The ground on which seeds 
are sown to produce plants for transplanting; a 
nursery. [.also, a sower. 

Seedsman^ (sedz'man) rt. A person who deals in seeds ; 
Seed-time, (sSd'tim) n. The season proper for sowing, 
Seed-vessm, ( sed'ves-el ) n. The case which contains 
the seeds; a pod. 

Seefy, (sSd'e) a. Abounding w'itli seeds; bearing 
seeds ;— run to seed ; — hence, exhausted : worn out ; 
poor and miserable looking; — suffering from the effects 
of intoxication. 

Seeillg, (sQlug) ppr.^ but used as a conj. In view of the 
fhot tfaa^ ; considering ; inasmuch as ; since. 

Seeing, (s^g)a. Act of perceiving objects by the eye; 
sight: vision: perception. 

Seek, (sSk) 1 [A.-S. s^can, Joel, saka, L. segui, to 
follow.] To go in search or quest of to endeavour 
to find or gain hy any means;— to solicit ; to ask for; 
to inquire for to puisne ; to hunt %. To make 
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search or inquiiy ; — to endeavour; to attempt ; to 
strive; to pursue; to aim at injuring or destroying ; 
—^io seek to, to apply to; to resort imp. & pp, 
sought; seeking. 

Seeker, (sek'er) n. One who seeks ; an Inquirer;— one 
«f a sect who profess no determinate religion. 

Seel, (sel) v. t. (P. siller.) To sew the eyelids together, 
as a hawk hence, to shut the eyes of ; to render 
blind; — imp. & pp. seeled; ppr. seeling. 

Seem, (sem) v. i. [O. Eng. seem, to become, befit, 
A.-S. sdman, to judge, Ger. ziemen.) To have a show or 
semblance; to present an appearance ;— v. t. To befit; 
to become : — imp. & pp. seemed ; ppr. seeming. 
Seemer, (sem'er) n. One who seems ; one who carries an 
appearance or semblance. 

Seeming, (sem'ing) a. Appearing like; having the 
semblance of ; specious. 

Seeming, (sCm'ing) n. Appearance; show; semblance ; 
fair appearance. [ostensibly. 

Seemingly, (sem'ing-lc) adv. In appearance; apparently ; 
Seemingness, ( sem ^ ing - nes ) n. Fair appeaianoe; 
plausibility. 

Seemliness, (sem'le-nes) n. State or quality of 
being seemly ; comeliness ; gr.ace; fitness; propriety; 
decency. 

Seemly, (sCm'le) a. [Ger. ziemlicJt.) Suited to the 
object, occasion, purpose, or character ; becoming ; fit ; 
suitable ; proper ; appropriate ; meet ; decent ; de- 
coroijs. [ner. 

Seemly, (senile) udv. Tn a decent or proper man- 
Seer, (ser) u. [From see.] One who sees ; — a person 
who foresees events ; a prophet. 

Seeress, fser'es) n. A female seer ; a prophetess. 
Seesaw, (se'saw) v. [Probably a reduplication of saw, 
expressing the motion in sawing.] A play among 
children, in which two pemons, seated upon the op- 
posite ends of a board which is supported in the 
middle, move alternately up and down; — a board ad- 
justed for this purpose;— a vibratory or reciprocating 
motion. 

Seesaw, (se'saw) v. i. To move backward and for- 
ward, or upward »ind downward '. — imp. & pp. see- 
sawed; ppr. seesawing. 

Seesaw, (sc'saw) a. Moving up and down or to and 
fro ; having a reciprocating motion. 

Seethe, (scth) v.t. [A.-S. sedd/uw, Ger. sieden.) To 
decoct or prepare for food in hot liquid : to boil ; — 
V. i. To be in a state of ebullition ; to be hot : — imp. 
seethed; pp. seethed, sodden; pp?'. seething. 

Seg, (seg) p. Sedge ;— a castrated bull. 

Segment, (sog'ment) n. [L. segmentum, from seeare, 

to cut.] One of tho pai-ts into 

which any body naturally separ- ✓'"'c 

ates or is divided ; a section ; — -A? 

a portion ; — a part cut off from a / \ 

figure by a line or plane; es- / | 

pecialhj, that paii: of a circle con- \ j 

tained between a chord and an arc \ / 

of that circle. 

Segmental, (8eg-ment'.al) n, Relat- 
iiig to, formitig, or resembling a , Segment. 

Segnitude, (seg'ne-tud ) n. [L. 
segnis, slow. ] Slowness ; inactivity ; dulness. 

Segregate, (seg're-gat) v. t. [L. segi'egare, segregatum^ 
from se, aside, and gi'ex, gregis, a flock or herd.] To 
separate from others ; to set apart : — imp. & pp. 
segregated; ppr. segregating. 

Segregate, (seg'rS-gay o. Select; hence, choice; special. 
Segregation, (seg-re-ga'shun) -a. Act of segres^ting ; 
separation from others ; a parting. 

SeidUtz- powders, ( 8edlitz-ww-d§rz ) n.pl. ApOTent 
powders, coutainii^ bicarbonate and potaseo-tartraw 
of soda, and tartaric acid. ^ . 

Seignior, (sSnW) n, [F. seigneur, It* iignore, from 
L. senior, elder.] ▲ lord ; the lord a menor^thi 
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(M]f^e-Ke<lh-nii) n. The poeaeesion of 
one’ll powers ; oalmness ; self-KMimnand ; presence of 

ISelf-preeervation, (self pre-zer-Ta'drun) n. Act or duty 
of proteotiu|; one’s self from hurt, loss, death, dio. 
BeU^regisiennir, (selfrctj-is-ter-ing) a. That registers 
or records obMrvations automatically, as a ther- 
mometer. 

Bdyf-reliaaoe, (selfrC-H-ans) n. Heliance on one’s own 
powers ; self-confidence ; self-sufflcioncy. 

B^-rc^roaoh, (seiri-e-proch) w. The act of reproaching 
or condemning one’s self. [esteem j— pharisaic. 

Belf-rigliteouSy (self rit-e-us) a. Kighteous in one’s own 
Belf-rii^teousness, (self'rit-e-us-nes) n. Personal 
righteousness ; reliance for salvation on one’s own 
character and works. [same ; identical. 

Belf-same, (selfsilm) a. Precisely the same ; the very 
8^-seeldng, (selfsek-ing) a. Selfish ; seeking one’s 
own interest or pleasure. 

Bdf-sufllcient, ( self ’suf- fish -o-ent) a. Having full 
confidence in one’s own strength, abilities, or endow- 
ments ; hence, haughty ; overbearing. 

Belf-taughi t, (sel'tawt) a. Taught by one’s self ; — self-in- 
structed ; self-disciplined. 

Belf-will, (self wil) n. One’s own will ; obstinacy. 
Belf-willed, (selfwild) a. Governed by one’s own 
will ; not yielding to the will or wishes of others; 
obstinate. 

Bell, (sel) n. [F. %dU.'\ A saddle; — a royal seat; 
throne. 

Bell, (sel) V. t [A.-S. sellan, to give, to sell, Icel. 
sc/ia.] To transfer to another for an equivalent; to 
dispose of in return for something, especially for 
money ; — - hence, to accept a price or reward for, as 
for a breach of duty, trust, or the like ; to betray ; — 
to impose upon;— v.i. To practise selling; — to be 
sold '.—imp. k pp. sold ; ppr. selling. 

Ball, (sel) n. An imposition or trick, as in a case where 
confidence has been reposed or expectation excited. 
Seller, (sel'er) n. One who sella ; a vender. 

Seltzer- water, (seltz'gr-waw-ter) n. A mineral water 
from Selters, in Germany, containing much free car- 
bonic acid. 

Selvage, (sel'vaj) n. [Said to he from and edge^ 
as if its own proper edge, but perhaps from Norm. F. 
sauvilaget from sauvert to preserve. J The e<lge of 
cloth woven in such a manner as to i)revent ravel- 
ling; list:— also selvedge. 

Sonaphore, (sem’a-for) u. [G. sema, a sign, and 
pherein, to bear.] An apparatus for exhibiting signals 
to conve^r information from a distance ; a telegrapli. 
Bcmapkoric, (sem-a-for'ik) a. Pertaining to a sema- 
phore or to semaphores ; telegraphic. 

Bemaphorioally, (sem-a-for'ik-al-e) adv. By telegraphy. 
Bemhlahle, (sem’bla-bl) a. [F.] Like; resembling. 
Bemblanoe, (sem'blans) n. [F. semhler^ resemble, from 
L. simularCf to imitate, from similisy like.] Seeming ; 
app^ance ; show ; form ; — likeness; resemblance; 
similitude. [similar. 

Semblakty (sem’blant) a. [F. i€mblei\) Kesembling; 
Bzmeiotios, (se-mi-ot'iks) n.pl. [G. «m€io7i, sign.] 
Doctrine or knowledge of s3nmptoms in disease; symp- 
tomatology:— -also stmtiology. 

BemeniUty, (sem-in-arit-e) n. The nature of or 
power of producing seed. 

Boaea, (itomen) n. [L., from the root sc, whence 
ttrtTtf to sow.] Seed, especially the male 

generative product of animals; sperm. 

Beaii-aniHuX, (sem-e-an'nu-al) a. Half yearly. 
Bemi-ariaa, (sem-e-a're-an) n. In ecclesiastical history y 
one who with the Arlans denied the divinity of Christ, 
and taught that he was created of like substance with 
the Father ; a Homoiousian. 

BiZiiihrevO, (eemVhrfiv) n. A note of half the time 
of the hravh called also a vihole mU. It is the 
longest note now in general use. 
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Semidrele, (sem’e-sgrk-l) n. The half of a drole;-* 
a body in the form of half of a 
circle. 

Bemioiroular, (sem-e-ssrk'fi-ltr) o. / \ 

Having the form of hdf of a circle. A A 

Bemioolon, ( sem'e-kd-lon ) n. A p 
point or sentential mark [;] used \ j 

to indicate a separation Itotween V / 

parts or members of a sentence 

more distinct than that marked by ^ 

a comma, but less than a colon, A C B Semicircle, 
and a pause in reading usually of longer duration. 
Semi-cylindrical, (sem-e-se-lin’drik-al) a. Half cylindri- 
cal. 

Bemi-diameter, (sem-e-dl-arn'et-gr) n. Half of a 
diameter ; a right line, or the length of a right line, 
drawn from the centre of a circle, sphere, or other 
curved figure, to its circumference ; a radius. 
Semi-diaphanous, (sem-e-di-afan-us) a. Half or im- 
^rfectly diaphanous or transparent; translucent. 
Semi-fluid, (sem'e-liu-id) a. Imperfectly fluid. 
Bemi-lunar, (sem-e-lu’nar) a. Kesembling in form a 
half moon. 

Seminal, (sem'in-al) a. [L. seniinalis, from sem«n, 
seminis, seed.] Pertaining to seed ; — contained in 
seed ; holding the relations of seed, source, or first 
principle ; radical ; rudiraental ; original. 

Seminaxy, ( sem'in-ar-e ) n. [L. seminarium, from 
seminaHns, belonging to seed.] An institution of 
education; a school, academy, college, or university 
in which young persons are instincted in various 
branches of learning; a source of prop^ation; — a 
nursery. [dispersion of seeds. 

Semination, (sem-in-a'shun) Act of sowing;— natural 

Seminific, (sem-in-ifik) a. [L. semen, seminis, seed, 
and facere, to make.] Forming or producing seed, 
or the orig[inative principle. 

Semi-pelagian, (sem-e-pel-iy'e-an) n. A follower of 
Cassianus, a monk of the 5th century, who denied 
the Augustinian doctrines of original sin, moral in- 
ability, unconditional election, and perseverance of 
the saints, and taught that divine grace is co-operative 
with, but not necessarily precedent to man’s will in 
the sclieme of salvation. 

Semiquaver, (som'e-kwa-ver) n. A note of half the 
duration of the quaver; a sixteenth )iote. 
Semispherical, (sem-is-fgriik-al) «. Having the figure 
of a half si>here. [an arc. 

Semi-tangent, (sem'e-tan-jent) n. The tangent of half 
Semitertian, (sem-e-ter'she-an) n. An intermittent 
fever or ague, compounded of aterthaii and quotidian. 
Semitic, (sem-it’ik) a. Pertaining to the descendants 
of Shera, son of Noah, and the countries peopled by 
them ;— noting one of the great families of language, 
usually classified as Aravican, Phoenician, and 
Arabic. 

Semitone, (sem'e-tSn) n. Half a tone one of the 
degrees or intervals of the diatonic scale. 

Semitonic, (sem-e-tonTk) a. Pertaining to a semi- 
tone: consisting of a semitone or of semitones. 
Semi-transparent, (sem'e-trans-pfi-rent) a. Half or 
imperfectly transparent ; i)i^ly opaque. 

Semi-vitnfled, (sem-e-vit're-f id) a. Half or imperfectly 
vitrified; partly converted into glass. 

Semi-vocal, (sem'e-vo-kal) a. Pertaining to a semi- 
vowel; — ^lialf vocal ; imperfectly sounding. 

Semi-vowel, (sem'e-vow-el) n. A sound intermediate 
between a vowel and a consonant, or partaking of 
the nature of both, and sometimes used in langu^ 
with the value of a vowel ; — the sign representing 
such a sound. 

Semolina, (sem-o-ll’na) n. [It. temola, bran, from L. 
timila, the finest wheat flour.] The hard grains of 
wheat retained in the bolting mA/iibina after the fine 


parts have passed through. 

(sfirmddl’) n. [ 


(sfirmddl’) n. [F.] Hard, ooarsi gvbinz 
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remaining in the holtiiig machine after the fine is 
eifted; semolina. 

Sempervirent, (sem-pcr-yfrent) a. (L. smpei% always, 
and eirens, flourishing.] Evergreen; fresh. 

Sempiternal, ( sem-pe-t«i^nal ) a. (L, sempitemu$y 
from temper, always, and eternus, eternal.] Of never- 
ending dumtion ; everlasting ; endless ; liaving begin- 
ning^ but no end. [without end. 

Sempstemity, (sem-pe-tsr'ne-te) n. Future duration 

Sempeter, (sotn'ster) n. One who works with a needle ; 
a sewer a dealer in sewn goods. 

Sempstress, (semWes) 71 . A woman who lives by 
needle-work; agootlsowor. 

Senate, (sen'fit) n, [L. senex, temt, ^d, an old man.] 
An assembly or council of citizens distinguished by 
birth, dignities, wealth, influence, &c., and invested 
with a share in the government, as in ancient Rome: 
— a body of elders chosen from the nobles of the 
nation, and having supreme legislative autliority;— 
the upper or less numerous branch of a legislature in 
various countries, as in France and in the United 
States hence, in general, a legislative body; a state 
council. 

Senator, (sen'a-t^r) n. A member of a senate. 

Senatonai, (sen-a-tb're-al) a. Pertaining to or becom- 
ing a senator or a senate. 

Senatorially, (sen-a-td're-al-le) adv. In the manner of 
a senate; with dignity or solemnity. 

Senatorship, ( sen'a-tgr-sbip ) n. The office or dignity 
of a senator. 

Send, (send) v.t rA.-S. sendnn, Teel, mida.] To 
catise to go in any manner; to despatch ; — to procure 
the going, carrying, transmission, Ac., of ; — to emit; 
to cast; to throw; to hurl; — to commission or direct 
to go and act; -to cause to happen; to inflict; — to 
propagate; to diffuse; — to grant; to bestow; — i\i. To 
despatch an agent or messenger ; — to transmit a 
message ; — • among teamen, to ])itch forward, as a 
ship:— imp. A pp. sent; pp7\ sending. 

Sender, (sen'der) n. One who sends, despatches, or 
transmits. 

Senescence, (se-nes'ens)?!. [Ij.se/nctccnt, ppr. of teuetcere, 
to grow old, inchoative form of scaere, to be old.] The 
state of growing old; decay by time. 

Senescent, (so-nos'ent) a. Growing old ; decaying with 
the lapse of time. 

Seneschal, (seu'es-shal) n. [P. senechal, Ger, eenesclialt, 
from the i*oot sin, strength, age, L. senex, oM, and 
scale, scalh, a servant.] A steward; an officer in the 
^uses of princes and dignitaries who has the super- 
in^ndence of feasts and domestic ceremonies. 

Senile, (se'nil) a. fL. senilis, from senex, sods, old, an 
old man.] Pertaining to old ago; proceeding from age. 

Senility, (sS-uil'e-te) n. State of iieing senile; old age. 

Senior, (sg'ne-or) a. [L. senior, comparative of senex, 
tends, old.] More advanced in age or rank; elder; 
^belonging to the fourth year of tive collegiate course 
in American colleges, or tlie third year in professional 
schools. Senior counsel, at the English bar, one who 
by professional standing and acquirements, or by 
omcial position, leads in a case and takes precedence 
of other counsel, called junior; — seiuor wi-anfjler, in 
the University of Cambridge, the graduate who takes 
highest honours in mathuntatics. 

Senior, (sfi'ne-or) 7i. One who is older than another ; 
—one older in office; one prior in grade or rank ; — 
an ag^ person. 

Seniority, (sS-ne-or'e-te) n. Quality or condition of 
being senior ; priority of birth eldership ;— priority 
or superiority in office or rank. 

Senna, (sen'na) n. [A. saiiA or toid.} A leguminous 
plant, and especially its leaves, which are largely used 
in m^cine as a cathartic. 

Slnaight, (sen'uit) n. [Contracted ftom severmight] 
The space of seven n^ts and days; a week. 

Sennit, (soa'nit) n. in Mips, a kind of flat oordage 


formed by plaiting five or seven rope yams to^iether, 
and used for covering fenders, Ac. 

Sensate, (sen'sat) a. [L. sematut, flrom sensM, sense.] 
Perceived by the senses. 

Sensation, (sen-sa'shuu>u. [F.fromL.«en«ti«, sense.) The 
perception of external objects by means of the bodily 
senses ; the effect produced on the sensoriuiu, or 
centre and seat of feeling, by something aoting on 
the bodily organs or nerves -impressions produqw by 
a foreign body on an organ of sense ; impression in 
tlie living system produced by the actions of iUi own 
parts or organs in philosophp, mental faculty by 
which we acquire tlie knowledge of objects and of 
their qualities ; perception ; apprehension ; — the 
faculty of apprehending beauty, harmony, novelty 
sublimity, Ac.; emotional or artistic sense:— hence, 
generally, any impression made upon the mind; 
strung feeling of interest ; agreeable or disagreeable 
feelings produced by the exliibition or description of 
scenes, incidents, or characters, whether real or 
fictitious ; excitement ; commotion. 

Sensational, (sen-sa'shun-al) a. Constituted by, con- 
sisting in, or having the nature of sensation or per- 
ception ;— melodramatic ; fitted to produce unnatural 
interest and excitement. 

Sensationalism, (sen-sa'shun-al-izm) n. The doctrine 
that our ideas originate solely in sensation or jier- 
coption of external objects through the senses— op- 
IHised to idealism ; — art or practice of writing, depict- 
ing, Ac., BO as to produce unreal and unnatural 
scenes of interest and excitements 
Sense, (sens) 71. [L. sensus, from sentire, senmm, to 

pei-coive, to feel.] Faculty or power by wliioh external 
objects are perceived ; sight ; touch ; taste; liearing; 
smell; — perception by the bodily organs or five senses; 
feeling; — jHjrceptiou by the intellect; apprehension 
of mind ; discernment ; — ^piickness or keenness of 
lierception ; sensibility ; — understanding ; soundness 
of mind ; natural reason; — proper cause, ground, ob- 
ject, or motive; rationale; — opinion; judgment; notion: 
—consciousness; conviction ;— moral perception ; feel- 
ing of right or wrong; — true meaning; import; 
signification. Cmnnion sense, the inherent intelligenco 
proper to mankind; — instinctive and intuitive dis- 
cernment of what is right, becoming, suitable, or 
expedient ; natural sagacity ; shrewdness ; mother 
wit; — nioi-al sense, natural and inherent faculty in man 
wliicb determines between rigiit and wrong ; con- 
science. 

Senseless, (sens'los) a. Destitute of sense ; incapable 
of feeling ; insensible ; — wanting n})preciation or sym- 
jiathy ; without sensibility ; — destitute of understand- 
ing; foob-sh ; stupid;— contrary to reason, or sound 
judgment; unwise; ill-judged; foolish. 

Senselessly, ( sens ' les-le ) adv. In a senseless man- 
ner;— stupidly ; unreasonably. 

Senselessness, (sens'les-nes) n. The state or qual- 
ity of being senseless ; unreasonableness ; folly ; 
stupidity. 

Sensibility, (sens-o-bil'e-te) n. [P. tentibilite,] 
Quality or condition of beiiilg sensible ; capacity to 
feel or perceive the capacity of the soul to exercise 
or to be the subject of emotion or feeling, as dis- 
tinguished from the intellect and the will ; also, the 
capacity for any specific feeling or emotion acute- 
ness of sensation or of perception : quick emotion or 
sympathy ; — that quality of an instrument which 
makes it indicate very slight changes of condition; 
delicacy. 

Sensible, (sens'e-bl) a. [L. tensibilis, from tentus, sense.] w 
Capable of being iierceived by the senses; hence, also, i 
perceptible to the mind;— easily affected: having 
nice iwrception or acute feeling ; also, readjly moved 
or affected by natural agents perceiving pr liaving; 
pexeeption, either by the senses or the mind; cognia- 
ant; satisfied; prasoaded having moral peroe^itkMa; 
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—pcMW^ng or oontainiiifl; sense or reason ; character- 
ize hy i^Hod ene ; intelligent ; ivise. 

Senaibleness, (sens'e-hl-nes) n. Condition or quality of 
being sensible ; sensitidlity ; susceptibility ; — intelli- 
gence; Reasonableness. 

Ssoosiblyt <sens'e-ble) adv. In a sensible manner ; per- 
ceptibly to the senses ; — with intelligence or good 
sense -judiciously ; — feelingly ; with sensibility ; — 
acutely; visibly; audibly. 

Bensitivey (sens'it-iy) a. Haring sense or feeling;— 
especially, ^ring quick and acute sensibility ; highly 
susceptible ; easily and acutely affected slirinking 
from the touch tender ; delicate pertaining to, 
or depending on, sensation. fner. 

Bansmvely, (sens'it-iv-le) mh?. In a sensitive inan- 
Benfitiyehess, (sens'it-iv-nes) n. The state or quality 
of being sensitive or easily affected by external ob- 
jects, events, or influences .-—quick and keen sensibil- 
ity;-— in pki/sics, susceptibility of chemical action or 
onaiige also sensitivity. 

Benaitive-plant, (sens'it-iv-plant) n. A leguminous 
plant of the genus Mimosa^ the leaves of wliich shrink 
‘ and close at the slightest touch. [or sensoriuin. 

Bensorial, (sen-s6're-al) a. Pertaining to the sensory 
Senzorium, (sen-so're-um) n. [L. seutive, senmw, to 
discern or i^erceivo by the senses.] The seat of sen.se 
or sensation ; that part of the Ijotly where the senses 
transmit their perceptions to the mind ; the brain : 
— also sensory. 

Sensual, (aens'fi-al) a. [P. sensnel. It. semuale^ from 
h. sensus, sense.] Pertuining to, consisting in, or 
affecting the senses or bodily organs of perception - 
carnal; fleshly; pertaining to or consisting in the 
gratification of sense or the indulgence of appetite ; — 
devoted to the )deasures of sense or appetite ; lux- 
urious ; voluptuous. 

Sensualism, (sens'il-al-izm) n. 8tatc of subjection to 
animal or carnal feelings and api)ctitcs ; fleshly in- 
dulgence ; luxurious living ; lialiit or practice of 
lewdness. 

Bensualist, (sens’u-al-ist) -n. One given to the iinlul- 
gence of the appetite or senses a carnal or worldly- 
minded man: a bon-vivaut; epicure ; a lewd or loose 
liver, 

Sensualityi (sens-u-al'e-te) v. Quality of being sen- 
sual ; — devotedness to the senses or perceiitions of 
sense; addiction to tlie objects of bmlily or animal 
desire;— free indulgence in cai'iial or sensual pleasures. 
Sensuaiization, (sens-u-al-iz-a'shun) n. Tlie act of 
sensualizing or the state of being sensualized. 
Sensualize, (sen.s'u-al-Iz) v. t. To make sensual; to de- 
base by carnal gratifications : — imp. & pp. sensualiz- 
ed; pm. sensualizing. 

BensoaUy, (sens'fi-al-lo) adr. In a sensual manner. 
Sensuous, (sens'u-us) a. Pertaining to or addres.sing 
the senses ; connected with sensible objects. 

Sentence, (sent'ens) n. [L. smtentia, from scntlre, 
to discern by the senses, to feel, to think.] An 
opinion ; a decision ; especially, a philosophical or 
thoqlorical opinion in the civil and adinimlty la-w, 
the judgment of a court pronounced in a cause ; in the 
common law, a judgment pns.sed on a criminal by a 
court or judge ; — a shoi't saying containing moral 
instruction ; a maxim ; an axiom ; — a short paragraph ; 
a combination of words which is complete as exprc.s8- 
ing a thought ; a period. 

Beiuettce, (sent'ens) v. t. To pass or pronounce judg- 
ment upon; to doom; — to condemn; to decree imnisU- 
ment &pp. sentenced; ppr. sentencing. 

SentABtial, (sen-ten'she-al) a. Comprising sentences; 
—pertaining to a sentence or full period. 

Bentenitiillyi (sen-ten^she-al-le) adv. In a sentential 
mahner ; by means of sentences. 

8eiiteiitiotHi« (sen-^n'she-us) cl Abounding with sen- 
tences. axioms, and ma^s* short and energetic;— 
comprising sentenoes. 


Smtentiottily, (sen-ten^he-us-le) adv. In a sententious 
manner: in short, expressive periods; with striking 
brevity. 

Bententiousnesst (sen-ten^she-us-nes) n. Quality of 
being sententious ; compiehension in a eentence 
brevity with sti^ngth of thought ; condensed force ol 
style ; pithiness of remarks also sententiosity. 
Sentient, (sen'she-ent) a. [L. sentims, ppr. of sen^- 
tire, to discern or perceive by the senses.] Having a 
faculty of sensation or i^erception ; — ^perceiving ; feel- 
ing thinking ; reflecBng;-— noting pai1» of the body 
which are more susceptible of feeling than others ; 
sensitive. 

Sentiment, (sen'te-ment) n. [R, from h. sentire, to 
perceive, feel, think.] A thought prompted by pas- 
sion or feeling ; feeling towanl or respecting some per- 
son or thing the decision of the mind formed by 
deliberation or reasoning; — opinion; idea; notion; 
judgment -a thought or wish expressed in words ; a 
tuiist;— also, the sense or meaning considered apart 
from the language or mode of expression;— sensibility ; 
feeling ; tender susceptibility. 

Sentimental, (8en-te-inent'al)a. Abounding with senti- 
ments or reflections ;— having an excess of sentiment 
or sensibility ; — artificially or affectedly tender; I'oraaii- 
tic ; fanciful ; extravagant. 

Sentimentalism, (sen-te-ment'al-izrn) n. Character or 
behaviour of a sentimentalist; sentimentality. 
Sentimentalist, (sen-te-ment'al-ist) n. One who affects 
sentiment, fine feeling, or exquisite sensibility. 
Sentimentality, (sen-te-ment-al'e-te) n. Aftectation of 
fine feeling or exquisite sensibility. 

Sentimentalize, ( sen-to-ment'al-iz) v. i. To affect ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

Sentimentally, (Ren-te-ment'aMe)adv. In a sentimental 
manner ; with intellectual perception ; — with refined 
feeling;— with aflcctation of sensibility; romantically. 
Sentinel, (sen'te-nel) w. [R sentinelle, from L. sentire, 
to percei ve.] A soldier set to watch or guard an army, 
camp, or other place, from surprise. 

Sentinel, (scii'te-nel) v. t. To watch over like a senti- 
nel to furnish with a sentinel ; to jfiace under the 
gtianl of a sentinel. 

Sentry, (sen'tre) 71 . [Abbreviated and corrupted from 
sentinel.] A soldier on ^lard ; a sentinel guard ; 
watch ; the duty of a sentinel. 

Sentry-box, (sen'tre-boks) u . A box to cover a senti- 
nel at bis po.st and shelter him from the weather. 
Sepal, (se'pjil) n. [L. sepaiim.] A leaf or division of 
the calyx. 

Sepaloid, (sS'pal-oid) o. [From sepal, and G. eidns, 
likeness,] Like a sci)al or distinct i)art of a perianth. 
Separability, (sep-ar-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
separable. 

Separable, (sep'ar-a-ld) a. Capable of being separated, 
disjoined, disunited, or rent. 

Separate, (sep'ar-i\t) r.t. [L. separare, separatum, 
from se, aside, and parare, to pi-epare.] To part in 
any manner : to divide ; to break into parts or por- 
tions;— to let loose ; to disconnect : to disjoin; hence, 
to divorce;— to withdraw; to sever, as by an inter- 
vening si^ace; — to set apart ; to select ; — v.i. TO part; 
to be disconnected; to withdraw from each other to 
cleave; to split; to ox>en: — hnp. & pp. separated; 
ppr. separatmg. 

Separate, (sep'ar-at) a. Pivided from otliers ; dis- 
joined; disconnected; — not united; distinct; — dis- 
united from the body; incorporeal. 

Separately, (sep'ar-at-lo) adv. lii a separate state ; 
axmrt ; distinctly ; singly. [separate. 

Separateness, (sep'ar-at-nes) v. The state of being 
Separation, (sep-ar-a'shun) 71 . Act of separating : dis- 
junction;— state of being sepai'ate; disunion ; discem- 
nection;— act of resolving or decomposing substan^ ; 
cfaemic^ analysis ;— divorce; diaumon of mamed per* 
sons. 
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(a^ar-&t>izin) n. Disposition to withdraw : 
£kmb& a church : the practice of so withdrawing. 
S^paratUt, (adp'ar-Mst) n. One who withdraws or 
separates hhuself: tspeHallff, one who withdraws item 
a<^urch to which he has belonged; a seoeder; a dis- 
senter; a schismatic ; a sectary. 

Separator, (sep'ar-a-tor-e) n, A chemical vessel for 
separating liquors a surgical instrument for sep- 
arating the pericranium from the cranium. 

Separatory, (sep'ar-a-tor-e) a. Serving to separate, 
carry off, and dWharge, as the lacteal ducts or glands. 
Sepia, (se'po-a) n. [G. sSpia, the cuttle-fish or squid.] 
1^6 cuttle-fish, a genus of CephalopodJt of several 
species ; — a dark pigment prepared from the black 
juice secreted in certain glmids of the cuttle-fish of 
India;— a brown pigment prepared from the secretions 
of the cuttle-fish of the Mediterranean ; hence, used 
a^ectlvely to note a kind of drawing or sketching in 
water-colour with a dark back ground, and prevail- 
ing tone or hue of brown. 

Sepoy, (se'poy) n. [Hind, sepahai.] A native of In- 
dia employed as a soldier in the British service. 

Beps, (seps) n. [L. j A genus of snake-like lizards. 

S^t, (septjn. [A.-S. sib, consanguinity, alliance, Gor. 
stpL Icel. 8i/f, line of consanguinity.] A clan, race, 
or family, proceeding from a common progenitor — 
used of the races or families in Ireland. 

Septangle, (sept'ang-gl) n. A figure with seven sides 
and seven angles ; a heptagon. 

Septangular, (sept-ang'gu-Mr) a. [L. sepiem, seven, 
and angulus, an angle.] Having seven aiiglea 
September, (sep-tem'ber) n. fL. aeptem, seven, as 
being the sevenlli month of the Roman year, which 
began with March.] The month following August; 
the ninth month of the year, reckoning from January. 
Ssptemvir, (8ep-tem^vir)n. [L. septeni, seven, and vm, 
men.] In ancient Rome, one of seven men associ- 
ated in office. 

Septenary, ( aep'ten-ar-e ) a. [L. ssptenarius, from 
uptem, seven.] Consisting of or relating to seven. 
Septenary, (sep'ten-ar-e) n. The number seven. 
S^tennial, (sep-ten'ne-al) a. [L. septennis, from ssp- 
tern, seven, and annus, year.] Continuing seven years; 
—happening once in every seven years. [years, 

Biqpteimially, (sep-ten'ne-id-le) adv. Onoe in seven 
Septentrion, (sep-ten'tre-on) n. [L. septentrio.] Tho 
north or northern regioiia 

Septentrional, (sep-ten'tre-on-al) a. Of or i^ertaining 
to the north ; northern. 

Si^t-foil, (sept'foil) n. [L. sepiem, seven, and folium, 
Iw.] A plant of the genus Torment ilia, the roots of 
which are used in tanning, and in dyeing leather and 
worsted yarn, and also in medicine as an astringent 
an architectural ornament radiating from a centre in 
seven branches or leaves, or consisting of seven seg- 
ments of a circle. 

Septic, (sep'tik) a. [G. septikos.] Having power to 
produce or pomote putrefaction also septical 
Septic, (sep’tik) n. A substance which generates or 
induces putrefaction also written septon. 
Septuagenariaii, (sep-tu-a-jen-Hr'e-an) n. A person who 
is seventy years of age ; a septuagenary. 

Septuagenary, (sep-tu-aj'in-ar-e) a. [L. septuoymarius, 
fitom septuagem, seventy each, from septaatjinta, 
seventy,] Consisting of seventy; also, seventy years old. 
S^ituagenary, (sep-til-i^'in-ar-e) n. A i)erbOu seventy 
years of age ; a septuagenarian. 

Septoageeima, (8ep-tu-a-jes'e-ma)n. [L. septuapesimus. 
the seventieth, from septuaginta , seventy. ] The third 
Sunday before Lent^-w called because it is seventy 
jdsys Mfore Eas^. 

(8q»-tfi-a>je8'e-mal) a. Consisting of 
seven^i dr eff seventy years. 

Septua^t, (sep't(l‘>a-jint) n, [L. septuaginta, seventy.] 
A Greek version eff the Old Testament — so called 
heeausd it wae said to bo tlu3 work of seventy, or 
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rather of seventy-two translators, about 210 years 
B.c. ; — often written LXX. [hence, a week. 

Septuaxy, (sep'tfi-ar-e) n. A ooUectiou of seven;— 
Septum, (septum) w. [L., hedge, fence, from sepire, 
to hedge in.] A partition ; — in 
botany, a partition that separates the 
cells of the fruit; — in anatomy, a 
petition which separates two oavi- 
ties, as of the nostrils. 

Septuple, (sep'tu-pl) a. [L. septuplex.] 

Seven times as much ; sevenfold. 

Septuple, (septu-pl) v, t. To muliply 
by seven; — »m/). pp. septupled; 
ppr. septupling. aaa Septum. 

Sepulohzul, (sO-pul'kral) a. Pertaining to burial, to 
the gi'ave, or to monuments erected to the memory 
of the dead; monumental; — deep; grave; hollow, as 
voice or tone;— gloomy; dismal, as look. 

Sepulchre, ( sep'ul-kgr ) n. [L. sepulohruin, from 
sepelire, to bury.] A place in which the dead body 
of a human being is interred, or a place destined fox 
that purpose ; a grave ; a tomb. (tomb. 

Sepulchre, (sep'ul-kgr) v. t. To bury ; to inter ; to en- 
Sepulture, (sep'ul-tur) n. [L. sepultura, from septliit, 
sepultum, to bury.] Act of depositing the dead body 
of a human being in the grave ; burial ; interment. 
Sequacious, (se-kwa'sho-us) o. [L. sequax, sequucia, 
from sequi, to follow.] Inclined to follow a leader; fol- 
lowing ; attendant ; — having or observing logical 
seqtience ; — ductile ; pliant. 

Sequaoity, (s3-kwas'it-e) n. Act of following; ten- 
dency or disposition to follow ;— ductility. 

Sequel, (se'kwel) n. [P. aequelle. It., Sp., and L. 
sequela, from sequi, to follow.] That which follows ; 
a succeeding part; continuation; — consequence; event. 
Sequence, (se'kwens) n. [F., fromL. sec/ai, to follow.] 
A following or tlxat which follows ; conseciuent ; re- 
sult line or order of succession ; natural couine; 
— in music, a regular recurrence or alternate succession 
of similar chords;— in gaming, a set of cards following 
each other immediately in the same suit;— in tho 
Romish Church, a short hymn introduced into tho 
mass on certain days, so named because appointed to 
follow the gi-adual or introit. 

Sequent, (se'kwent) a, [L. sequens, ppr. of sequi, to 
follow.] Following; succeeding ;~honce, resulting; 
consequent : — also , sequential. 

Sequester, (se-kwes'ter) r. t. [F. sequestrer, from L. 
sequester, unij>iro, from se, apart, and queerere, quatsi- 
tum, to seek.] To seiwr.'ito from tho owner for a time; 
— to take from or set uRide from, as parties in contro- 
versy, and put into the possession of an indifferent 
pei- 8011 to set apart ; to separate ft-om other things ; 
- to cause to withdraw or retire into obscurity; — to 
Hecliulo or separate one’s self from society ; to with- 
draw for privacy ; — v. i. To renounce, as a widow, any 
concern with the estate of her husband ; to with- 
drtiw ; to retire : — imj). & pp. sequestered; ppr. 
sequestering. 

Sequestrable, (se-kwes'tril-bl) a . Capable of separation; 
subject to privation ; liable to sequestration. 
Sequestrate, (sQ - kwes Irai) v.t. To sequester:—. 
imp. & pp. sequestrated ; ppr. sequestrating. 
Sequestration, (se - kwes - tra ' shun) n. State of being 
.set aside ; separation ; retirement disunion ; dis- 
j unction the act of taking a thing from the parties 
contending for it and intrusting it to a neutral party ; 
—in chancery law, alienation of the disputed property 
from both parties in the suit till the nght be legally 
determined, called voluntary when made by consent 
of parties, and necessary when made by order of tho 
court ;— in 6cot*8 law, legal process by which an in- 
solvent to avoid bankxiipt( 7 , transfers all his pro- 
perty to trusteefi adting on behoof of the creditors ; 
— tno act of seizing the property or estate of a 
criminal, traitor, for use of the state. 


IBiqaiMtMtpri n, [L.] One who eeques- 

teis or takes poBsesaion for a time of an estate, pro< 
p^y, or business, to satisfy demands or claims out 
rents or profits: —one to whom tlie keeping of 
sequestered property is committed. 

Sequin, (s9lcwin) n. [It. zecchino, from zecca, the 
mint, from A. ithkah^ a die, a stamp.] A gold coin 
of Italy worth about Os. 3d., and of Turkey woi*th 
fi'om 6s. 6d to 6s. 6d. sterling. 

Beraglie, <s6-ral'y6) it. [It. mragliOy an incloeure of 
IsUisadM, from It. serrartt to shut, Per. s<n*di', a 
palaoe.] The palace of the grand seignior or Turkish 
sultan, in which are confined the females of the 
'h«r em a harem also, a house of debauchery. 

Serai, n. A place for the accommodation of 

travellers in India and Tartary ; a caravansary or 
rest-house. [6umm.] The albumen of the blood. 

(8§r>al-bu'men) n. [From itrum and al- 

Bwlq>h, (BQr'af) n. IH. sdrapA, to bum, to be eminent.] 
An angel of the highest order. 

Sent^c, (se-rafik) a. Pertaining to, becoming, or 
suitable to a seraph ; angelic ; sublime: — burning or 
inflamed with love or zeal; pure; refined from sen- 
suality; holy; spiritual. 

Seraph^, (ser'af-im) n.pZ. Angels of the highest 
order in the odestial hierarchy — sometimes improperly 
written m'aphvm, as in the common English version 
of the Bible. 

Seraphine, (ser'af-in) n. [From serap/i.] A wind in- 
strument of the organ kind whose sounding parts 
are metallic reeds. 

i Sere, (sSr) a. Dry ; withered ; sear. 

Sere, (ser) «. [Norm. F. Mrre^ clasp, serrci*, to lock, 
to hold fast.] A claw ; a talon . 

Serenade, (sgr-e-nadO n. [F., from soir. It. «cm, 
evening.] Music performed in the open air at night 
in compliment to some person, especially to a lady ; 
—also, a song or air composed or suitable for such a 
purpose. 

Serenade, (sgr-S-nSd') v. t. To entertain with nocturnal 
music ;-~e, t. To perform nocturnal music imp. & 
pp. serenaded; ppi\ serenading. 

Ss^ne, (se-rfin') a. [P. serein, L. fl«?'«nws.] Clear and 
oalm: fair; bright; — unruffied; mi disturbed. Serene is 
riven as a title to several princes and magistrates in 
Europe, as serene highness ; most serene. 

Serene, (se-ren') n. Serenity; calmness; tranquillity. 

Serenely, (se-reu'le) adv. In a serene manner; 
calmly ; quietly ;— with unruffled temper ; coolly. 

Sereneness, (sS-ren'nes) n. State of being serene ; 
serenity. 

Serenity, (sS-ren'e-te) n. Condition or quality of 
being serene; clearness and calmness; quietness; 
Stillness ; peace;— calmness of mind. 

Serf, (sgrf) It. [¥. serf^lt. servus.] A seivantorslave 
enmloyed in husbandry; bondman; vassal; dependant. 

, Serfdom, (sgrfdum) n. The state or condition of 
serfe. 

Serge, (wij) n. [P* It. sargia, from L. smews, 
silken, j A woollen twilled stuff, the warp of wliich 
is worsted and the weft woollen. 

Sergeanoy, (sax'jen-se) n. The office of a sergeant 

ftergeant, f^jent) n. [L. serviens, ppr. of servire, to 
serve.] Ponnerly, an officer in England nearly 
SriSwering to the more modem bailiff of the hundred; 
^a non-commissioned officer next in rank above the 
corporal, in a company of infantry or ti-oop of cavaliy, 
Vrhese duty is to instruct recruits In discipline, to form 
the ranks, Ac. lawyer of the highest rank writ- 
'tsn also Bin^ssnt* 

Ssrgsiat^t^srms, (Bto'Jtmtrat-armz) n. An officer who 
exeoutsB the commands of a legislative body in pre- 
servlfig.oider and punishing ofibnees. 

SearfesnhAps^, (sdr«>3ent-mS'jor) 91 , A non- 
commisribned ofifeer who acts as assistant to the 
sdlutsnt. 


Sergssatship, (sdr^jent-Ship) n. The office of a 
Serjeant 

Serial, (se're-al) a. Pertaining to or consisting of a 
series; appearing in successive parts. 

Serial, (se^-al) n. A periodical publication; a book 
issued in a series or succession of paarts; a tale or 
other writing published in successive numbers of a 
periodical. [successively ; periodically. 

Smally, (sC're-al-le) adv. In a series or regular order ; 

Seriate, (se're-&t) a. Arranged in a series or rows. 

Seriately, (se're-ftt-le) adv. In orderly series, rows, or 
succession. 

Sericeous, (se-rish'e-us) a. [L. serious, silken, seriewn, 
silk.] Pertaining to silk ; consisting of silk; silky: — 
in botany, covered with fine soft hairs, as a leaf. 

Series, (se're-Sz) n. [L. series, from strere, swtum, 
to join or bind together.] A number of things or 
events siandii^ or succeeddng in order, and oonnsoted 
by a like relation; a line or row of things ; — sequence; 
order; course; succession of things ; — ^in natural hi§* 
tory, an order or subdivision of some class of natural' 
bodies ;— in arithmetic and algebra, an indefinite num- 
ber of terms succeeding one another, and inoreasiiig 
or diminishing proiiortionally by a determinate rate. 

Serio-comic, (s3-re-6-kom ik) a. Having a mixture of 
seriousness and comicality. 

Serious, (sc^re-us) a. [L. serius.} Grave in manner dr 
disposition ; earnest; not light, gay, or volatile; solemn; 
— r^lly intending what is said ; being in earnest 
important ; weighty ; not trifling hence, giving rise 
to apprehension; attended with danger; — earnest in 
religion: awakened to spiritual concern; devout; 
pious, 

Seriously, (85*re-u.s-le) adv. In a serious manner; 
gravely ; solemnly ; in earnest; without levity. 

Seriousness, (se^re-us-ues) n. Condition or quality of 
being serious ; gravity of manner; solemnity; earnest 
attention; solemn frame of mind, especially m matters 
of religion. 

Sdjeant, (s&r^jent) n. A sergeant. 

Sermon, (ser'mun) n. [L. senna, seimonis, a speakii]^, 
discourse, se7'ta oratio, a connected speech.] A dis- 
course delivered in public for the purpose of religi- 
ous instruction, and grounded on some text or pass- 
age of Scripture — classified as extempore addresses 
and written discourses read from the manuscript or 
delivered from memory ; — a printed religious dis- 
course ; — hence, a serious address ; a set exhortation 
or reproof. 

Sermonize, (ser'mun-iz) v.i. To compose or write a 
sermon or sermons ; to preach ; — to inculcate rigid 
rules ; to exhort or reprove ; — also, to «em<m ; — imp 
^pp. sermonized ; ppr. sermonizing. 

Sermonizer, (ser-muii-iz'ev) n. One who sermonizes. 

Seron, (s^-roon^ u. [F. seiron, Sp. seron, a hamper.] A 
bale or package of skin or leather for drugs or the 
like : — also seroon. 

Serosily, (se-ros'e-te) n. The thin, watery liquid 
foi-ming the chief constituent of most animal fluids ; 
serum; — a fluid which exudes from the albumen of 
the serum of the blood when coagulated by heat. 

Serous, (Be''rus) a. Thin ; watery ; like w*hey; noting 
that pu t of the blood which separates in coagida- 
tion from the red part ; — pertaining to serum. 

Serpent, (ser'pent) n. [L. serpens, ppr. of G. 

erpein, to creep.] A snake ; an ophidian reptHe vdth- 
out feet, with an extremely elongated body, and mov- 
ing by means of the folds it forms when in contact 
with the ground;— figuratively, a subtle or malicious 
person a species of firework having a ser^ntine iho- 
tion a constellation in the Northern hemisphere 
containing sixty-four stars a wind iMtrument---so 
called from its form. [to meandeKf# 

Serpentine, (ser'pent-in) v.i. To wind like a serpent; 

Serpentine, (ser^eut-ln) a, Besembling a ser^t ; 
mortiig like a aerj^t; meandering; caruoked; spiral^*- 
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noting a kind of verse which begiius and ends with 
the same word. 

Bexpentine, (ssr'pent-in) n. A magnesian mineral or 
rook, usually of an obscure green colour, with a sotted 
or mottled appearance resembling a serpent’s skin. 

Serpentinely, (sgr'pent-iu-le) adv. In a serpentine or 
winding manner. 

Serrated, (s^r^rat-ed) a. [L. ierratus^ from serva, a 
saw.] Notched on the edge like a saw. 

Berrature, (ssi’'rat>&r) n. fL. serratura, a sawing, from 
serrare, to saw.] A notching like that between the 
teeth of a saw in the edge of any thing. 

Berried, (ser'id) a. Thick ; close : compact; crowded. 

Berry, (sgr're) v.t. [F. serrer.] To crowd; to press 
together. 

Berum, (sfi'nim) n. [L. allied to G. orox.] The liquid 
portion of the blood after the separation of the coagu- 
luip or clot; — a fluid of simihu* nature exuded from 
the blood-vessels. 

Servant, (scrv'ant) n. [L. serviens, ppr. of se>’vire.] 
One who serves or docs services voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily; — a domestic, male or female; — one em- 
ployed as an instrument in accomplishing a purpose; 
—one in a state of subjection ; — a person of liaso con- 
dition or ignoble spirit ; — a term of civility or respect 
in addressing another, with your, &,c. 

Serve, (serv) v. t. [L. servire, from servvx, a servant 
or slave.] To work for; to act as servant to; to bo 
in the employment of ; — to do duty, as in the army, 
navy, &o. ; — to obey servilely or meanly ; to be sub- 
ser^dent to ; — to minister to ; to wait on :~to bring 
in or up, as food from the kitchen; to present food 
as on plate, china, iic. ; — to deal out; to distribute, ns 
rations, stores, &o. : — to help by good oflicos; to bene- 
fit; — to be sufficient for; to satisfy — to be in the 
place of ; to act as a substitute for ; — to treat ; to deal 
with: to requite: — to roiider spiritual homage nnd 
obedience ; to worship ; — to manage ; to load and 
fire, as guns; — to contribute; to conduce to; — in 
xhipBf to cover or pay over with rope-yarn; — v. i. To 
be a servant or slave : to be in subjection; — to be in 
the employment of ; — ^to wait ; to attend ; — to act 
as a soldier, seaman, &c. ; — to be of use ; to be suffi- 
cient ; to answer : — imp. <fc pp. served ; ppr. serving. 

Benrer, (sgrv'gr) n. One who serves ; — a plate or 
salver. 

Service, (serv'is) n. Act of serving; occupation of 
a servant ; performance of labour for the benefit of 
another, or at another’s command;— assistance or kind- 
ness rendered ; office ; — employment ; place ; — duty ; 
work; business;— religious duty; worship ; — obedience; 
submission ; — public office of devotion ; hour or fonu 
of divine worship ; — a musical composition for use in 
churches; specificaliy, military or naval duty; — useful 
office; advantage conferred; benefit; avail;— profession 
of respect uttered or sent ; — a set or number of vessels 
ordinmdly used at table;— order of dishes at table; 
oourse;— the materials used for serving a rope, as 
spun-yarn, &o. 

Serviceable, (serv'is-a-bl) a. Doing service ; promoting 
happiness or any good; beneficial; advantageous; — 
prepared for rendering service ; hence, active ; dili- 
gent; officious. 

Bervieeablenesa, (s^rv'is-a-bl-nes) n. State or quality 
of being serviceable ; beneficialuess ; usefulness ; — 
zeadiness to do service : diligence ; officiousuess. 

Bervieeably, (s^rv’is-a-ble) adv. In a serviceable 
inanner. 

fienrioe-book, <8erv^is-b65k) n. A prayer book or missal 

Bevvioe-tree, (s§rv'iB-tre) n. A tree of the genus Fyrus 
of many species ; especial^, the roan or rowan tree. 

Bervlette, (s^rv-e-et’) n. [F.^ A napkin for the table. 

Beriile, (sijrv'il) a. [L. serviiis, £rom servire, to serve.j 
Fertt^ng to or befitting a servant or slave ; slavish ; 
mean in sulnectkm; dependent;— me^y sub- 
miaslTe; ringing; ffiwaitig^-dngrami»(tr, notbateng- 


ing to the original root; — not itself sounded, but j 
serving to lengthen the preceding vowel I 

Servile, (aerv'il) n. A letter not forming part of the 
rootot a word;— a letter not sounded in pronuncia- 
tion of the woid. [Jy; meanly. 

Bervilely, (aerv'il-le) adv, In a servile inanner; slavish- 

Bervilitv, (Bgrv-ihe-te) n. State or quality of being ser- 
vile ; slavish deference; memi submission ; obsequious- 
uess. (menial 

Berving-maid, (s$rv^ing-mad) n. A female servant ; a 

Berving-man, (s£rvlng-man) n. A male servant; a 
meiual. 

Bervitor, (s§rv'e-ter) «. [L., from servire, to serve.] A 
servant ; an attendant ; a follower or adheront in 
Oxfoi'd, an undergraduate who is paHJy supported by 
the college funds. [a servitor. 

Servitorsmp, (serv'e-ter-ship) n. Office or condition of 

Bervitude, (serv'e-tud) n. IL. aervitudOf from tenure, 
to serve. J State of voluntary or involuntary subjection 
to a master ; slavery ; bondage ; — state of a conquered 
country ; slavish dependence ;— in civil latOy the light 
or title to the use of a thing for general or for a par- 
ticular purpose, without having personal interest or 
projMirty in it — such as right of way, water, dec., on 
another man’s land, 

Besame, (scs’a-me) n. [L. seaamum, aemniat Q. 
se.wnn\ A. sivixim.] An annua) herbaceous plant, 
from the seeds of which an oil is expressed. 

Sessile, (ses'sil) a. (L. seaailis, low, dwarf, from 
aedere, aessum, to sit.] Attached without any sens! Mo 
projecting support ;— issuing directly from the main 
stem or branch without a footstalk. 

Bession, (sesh'un) n. [L. aesaio, from aedere, aeaaum, 
to sit.] Act of sitting, or state of being seated; — 
act\ial sitting of a coui’t, council, legislature, dru., for 
the transaction of business ;— the time or term during 
which a court, council, legislature, and the like, meet 
daily for business. Feity Seaaiona, meetings of two or 
three justices of the peace for the trial of petty 
ofienders, and inquiry into graver charges previous to 
remitting the accused to the central or circuit court ; 

— quarter aeaaimia, quarterly meetings of the justices 
with fuller powers to try all felonies and trespasses, 
except capital ofi'ences ; — special aeaaiona, meetings of 
the justices to grant licenses, visit the prisons, &o. ; — 

— C’ou7'^ of Session, the supreme civil court in Boot- 
land; — kirk or church seaaion, the fiist and lowest 
court for government and discipline in Presbyterian 
churches, consisting of the minister and a body of 
eldei-s in a particular congregation. 

Sessional, (sesh'un-al) a. Pertaining to a session or to 
sessions. 

Sesspool, (ses'pool) n. (A.-B. seas, a settle, a eeat, 
seasiun, to settle, sit.] A cavity sunk in the earth to 
receive the sediment of water conveyed in drains ; a 
cesspool 

Sesterce, , (ses'ters) n. [L. aeatertiua (so. numvma), 
from semis, half, and tertius, third.] A Homan coin, 
in value originally containing two asses and a half, 
afterwards four asses — equM to about two pence 
sterling. 

Bet, (sot) v.t. rA.-S. aettan, Go. aatjan, leel aetia.] To 
cause to sit; to seat; to place; to put; to fix ; — ^to at- 
tach to; to put or place on ; — to put in a condition or 
state; to cause to be; — ^to make fast, permanent, or 
stable to render motionless; hence, to stop ; to ob- 
struct ; to predetermine ; to dispose to appoint ; to 
assign to name ; to designate to render stiff or 
rigid to plant to fix, as a precious stone in metal ; 
hence, to place in or amid something which embel>^^ 
lishes and shows off ;— to convert into cord to put ' 
into a desired position or condition ; to accost ; to 
regulate ; to put in due order, as an instnuneni; to 
give a fine edge, aa a razor to extend, as ibeMiU of n 
ship:— to give & pitch to, as a tune;— to reduce firom a 
diatooated or ftaotumd atote, aa a limb;^to atoka iA 



i»lAy ; to W4g0r ;--to adapt, as words to notes ; to pre- 

C for Kinging;— to variegate with objects placed 
and there to ex^bit ; to display to offer for 
oboioe ; to propose;— to put a piioe on ; to value to 
let ; to grant to a tenant ; — v. i. To pass below the 
iioriaon; to go down;— to strike root; to begin to 
germinate ; — to become fixed or rigid to congeal 
or concrete to have a certain direction in motion ; 
to tend;— "to indicate the position of gam«— said of a 
dog;— to apply one’s self;— to begin:- imp. & pp. 
set; ppr. setting. 

Set, (set) a. Fixed; firm: obstinate;— regular; uni- 
form : formal ;— established ; prescribed. 

Set, (set) u. Act of setting : descent below the 
ho^zon that which is set, placed, or fixed, as a 
young plant for growth permanent change of figure 
in consequence of pmssure;— a number of things of 
the same kind ordinarily used together: an assort- 
tuent; a suit; — a number of persons associated by cus- 
tom, office, common opinion, or quality, or the like ; 
a clique ;-^irection or course. 

Setaocofua, (sB-ta'she-us) a. [L. seta, a. bristle.] Set 
with, or consisting of, bristles ; bristly ;— having the 
slender form of a bristle. 

Bet-fair, (set'far) n. In barometers, the word placed 
opposite to the height of the column of mercury which 
inmeates a continuance of fair weather. 

Betiform, (set^e-form) a. [L. seta, bristle, and forma, 
form.] Having the form of a bristle. 

Bet-off, (set'of) n. That which is set off against another 
thing: an oflfset ; — a decoration ; an ornament in 
law, a counter-claim : a claim filed or set up by the 
defendant against the plaintiff's demand. 

Baton, (se'ton) n. [L. seta, a thick, stiff hair, a bristle.] 
A few horse hairs, or a twist of silk or fine linen, drawn 
through the skin by means of a large needle, by which 
a sm^ opening is made and continued for the dis- 
charge of humoui's. 

Setose, (se'tos) a. [L. setosus, from seta, bristle.] 
Having the surface set with bristles; bristly :— also 
setous. 

Set-speeoh, (set'spSoh) n. A regulaiiy composed or 
written speech or discourse. 

Settee, (set-te') n. (Prom set,] A long seat with a 
back ; a kind of arm-chair for several i)ersous to sit in 
at once. 

Better, (set'^r) n. A 6X)Qrting hound that indicates, by 
sitting or crouching, the 
place where game lies hid; — ~ 

one who adapts words to 
mitsie a compositor ; — an ' 
ornament ; set-off. ' 

getting, (sating) 71. Act of 
placing, fixing, or establish- 
ing ; — act of sinking or seem- 
ing to sink below the hori- 
zon ;— sometJiing set in or Setter, 

inserted; — tliat in which something, as a gem, is set ; — 
the direction of a current, sea, or wind in building, 
the hardening of plaster, mortar, or cement;— also, the 
art of placing stones or bricks level and fair act of 
taking birds with a setter ; also, faculty of pointing 
at mniOr as a setter. 

Battle, (setl) n. [A.-S. sell, from sittan, to sit.] A wide 
step or platform lower than some other part ; — a bench 
with a high back ; a seat ; a stool. 

Battla, (sell) v. t. (Prom set.] To place in a fixed or 
permanaiit condition : to make firm, steaily, or stable; 
benoe, *0 establish in businesslj in situation, and the 
like :~4o establish in the pastoral ofiioe ;— to marry or 


by legal act or deed^ ae a peiitSony annuity, &q. ; to 
oonfer:— to render quiet; to still; to compose;— to 
.make firm mr compact;— to clear of dregs and im- 
purities ; to . render clear to restore to a dry or pass- 
.ableeendlUem roads ^«io cause to jink; to lower ; 


to depress ; — to free from uncertainty or wavering: 
to determine to adjust, as something in discussion 
or controversy ; to adjust, as accounts ; to liquidate ; 
to balance ;— to plant with inhabitants; to colonize;— 
v.i. To become fixed or permanent to assume a 
lasting form or condition ; — sp«ci>tcaUy. to fix one's 
place or residence ; to marry ; to be established in an 
employment or profession ; — to become quiet or clear ; 
to Wome dry and bal'd, as ground after rain or frost : 
to clarify and deposit dregs, as a liquid ; — to sink 
graduaHy; to subside; — ^tob^mecalm; to cease from 
agitation ;— to adjust differences or accounts; —to rest : 
to repose: — wip. & pp. settled; ppr. settling. 

Settled, (set'ld)^. Fixed; established ;— stable; secure. 

Settlement, (set'l-ment) n. Act of settling;— establish- 
ment in business, condition, or the like ; ordination 
or installation, as pastor establishment of inhabi- 
tants ; colonization ; — act or process of adjusting or 
determining ; composure of doubts or differences ; li- 
quidation of accounts ; — bestowal or giving possession 
under legal sanction ;— a disposition of property for 
the benefit of some peraon or jjersons, usually through 
the medium of trustees matter that subsides ; lees; 
dregs; — a colony newly established ; a place settled ; — 
the sum secured to a person ; especially, a jointure 
made to a woman at her marriage; — a settled place of 
abode ; residence ; legal residence. 

Settler, (set'lgr) n. In law, one who confers or conveys 
a gift, grant, (be. ; — one who makes his home in a new 
country ; colonist. 

Bottling, (settling) n. Act of making a settlement; — 
act of subsiding, as lees ; — adjustment of differences ; 
— act of liquidating, as accounts and debts -.—contrac- 
tion or hardening, as of building materials ; — pi. 
Lees ; dregs ; sediment. 

Set-to, (set'tdo) n. A conflict in boxing, argument, or 
the like. 

Seven, (sev'n) a. [A.-S. seofeii, L. septem.] One more 
than six. 

Seven, (sev'n) n. The niirnl>er greater by one than six; 
—a symbol representing seven units, as 7 or vii. 

Sevenfold, (sev'n-fold) a. Repeated seven times ; in- 
creased to seven times the size or amount. 

Sevenfold, (sev'n-fold) adv. Seven times os much or as 
often ; in the proportion of seven to one. 

Seven-night, (sev'n-nit) A week ; the period of 
seven days and nights ; sennight. 

Sevensoore, (sev'n-skor) n. Seven times twenty or a 
hundred and forty. 

Seventeen, (sev'n -ten) a. [A.-S. seofonttne, i. e., seven- 
ten.] One more than sixteen or less tlian eighteen. 

Seventeen, (sev'n-tun) n. The sum of ten and seven ; 
— a symbol representing seventeen units, as 17 or 
xvii. 

Seventeenth, (sev'n-tCnth) a. One next in order after 
the sixteenth ; — constituting or being one of seventeen 
equal imi-ts. 

Seventeenth, (sev'n-tenth) n. One of seventeen equal 
parts : — the next in order after the sixteenth. 

Seventh, (sev'enth) a. One next in order after i^e 
sixth;— constituting or being one of seven equal pai'ts. 

Seventh, (sev'enth) n. One of seven equal parts;— 
one next in oi-der after the sixth ; — the interval be- 
tween any tone and the tone represented on the 
seventh degree of the staff next above. 

Seventhly, (sev'enth-le) adv. In the seventh place. 

Seventies, (sev'en-te-eth) a. Next in order after the 
sixty-m’nth; — constituting or being one of seventy 
equal parts into which any thing is divided. 

Seventieth, (sev'en-te-eth) n. One of seventy equal 


Seventy, (sev'en-te) a. [A.-S. scefontig.] Seven times 
ten ; one more than sixty-nine. 

Seventy, (sev'en-te) r*. The sum of seveau times ten; 
— a symbol ropresentiug sevwuty units^ as 70 or LXX. 
Bemr isev'fiiri LSaid to be from V* separtr, IL 



Hpatarti to separate, perhaps from semr. It. seev- 
?«?*«, H. shabarf to break.] To part or fjivide by vio- 
lence : to separate by cutting or rending to diiqoin ; 
to remove by distance to disconnect ; to disunite ; 
•—to put in (Ufibrent orders or places ; — ^to keep distinct 
or apart ; to make a distinction respecting to j^rt 
possession of ; — v. i. To make a separation or distinc- 
tion : to distinguish ; — to be parted or rent asunder ; 
to suffer du^unctioii. 

Several, (8eV§r-al) a. Separate ; distinct '.—diverse ; 
different: vinous; — consisting of a number; more 
than two, but not very many ; appropriate ; peculiar. 

Several, (8ev'§r-al) n. Bach particular or number singly 
taken ; an inclo^ or separate place. 

Severally, (sev'gr-al-le) adv. Separately; distinctly; 
apart £mm others. 

Severalty, (sev'gr-al-te) n. A state of separation from 
the rest or from all others. [separation. 

Severance, (sev'Qr-ans) n. Act of severing or dividing ; 

Severe, (se-vCr') a. [F. from L. severna.] Serious in 
feeling or manner ; grave ; sober ; — harsh ; sharp ; — 
rigorous; cruel; — strict; — rigidly methodical or ad- 
herent to rule or principle ; — painful ; afflictive ; — 
biting ; keen ; extreme, os cold concise ; not diffuse 
or flowery, as style ; — exact ; critical ; — nice, as a test ; 
— minute ; searching. 

Severely, (so-verle) adv. In a severe mariner; gravely: 
etrictly: painfully; extremely; fiercely. 

Severeness, (se-ver'nes) n. State or quality of being 
severe: severity. 

Severity, (su-ver'e-te) n. Quality of being severe; — 
gravity or austerity ; extreme strictness ; — extreme 
coldness or inclemency ; — harshness; cruel treatment ; 
— exactness; rigorouaness; — strictness; rigid accuracy. 

Sew, (so) v.t. [A -8. itutoaH, Go. siajany allied to L. 
«uere.] To unite or flisteu together with a needle 
and tliread ; — v. i. To practise sowing ; — imp. sewed; 

j)p. sewed, rarely sewn; ppr. sewing. 

Sewage, (su'^’) n. The refuse matter and filth of a 
city sent down in a liquid form through subterranean 
pipes or drains, and discliarged into a river, firth, 
or on a tidal shore, &c. ; — the arrangement of pipes, 
and canals for this pur j^ose ; — the refuse and filth 
separated from the fluid matter mixed with some 
deodorizing substance, and transiiorted for manure, 
called dr// seivage. 

Sewer, (sii'gr) n. (Norm. F. seuwiere, seicire, F. mirre, 
to follow, issir, to flow, cmiyer^ to dry up, A.-S. 
Hhan, to filter, flow down.] A drain or jiassage to 
convey water and filth under ground. 

Sswer, (so'gr) n. One who sews or uses a needle. 

Sewerage, (su'er-^) Construction of a sower ; — tlio 
system of sewers in a city, town, Ac, ; the general , 
drainage of a place by sewers ; — the materials col- j 
lectod in and discharged by sewers ; sewage. | 

Sewing, (so'ing) n. The act or occupation of sewing 
or using the needle ; that which is sewed with the 
needle. 

Sewin^-maohine, (sd'ing-ma-shcn) n. A machine of 
Amencan invention, origi- 
nally for basing, hemmiiig, 
dsc., but now adapted for d 
all kinds ot needle-work 

Ctex, (seks) n. (L. sezufi.] |||^ M 

The distinguishing pecu- W | 

liarity of male or female ; jr 

the physical difference be- 
tween male and female ; — 
one of the two groups of v 
organic beings fonura on 
the distinction of mala 
and female; — the distiu- Sewing-machine, 
guiahing peculiarity of plants, as etaminate or pistil- 
Mte ; — womankind ; mnudes, so used by way of 
emphasiB. 


Sexagenarian, (8ek8-a-ieu-&'re^ati> fh A peieon of tho 
age of sixty years. 

Sexagenary, (soks-aj'en-ar-e) a. [L. Maeoffenarius, 
from iempeni, sixty each.] Pertaining to mr deaiguat* 
ing the number sixty ; proceeding by sixties. 

Sexageeima, (seks-a-jea'e-ma) n. [L. serapestmus, 
sixtieth.} The second Sunday before Lent, ^e next 
to Shrove-Tuesday, so called as being about the six- 
tieth day before Easter. 

Sexagesimal, (seks-a-jes'e-mal) a. Pertaining to or 
founded on the number sixty. 

Sexangulsr, (seks-ang'gu-lar) a. [L. sex, six, and 
anpiduSf angla j Having six angles ; hexagonal. 

Sexenary, (seks'eii-ar-e) a. Proceeding by sixes ; sex- 
tuple — applied especially to a system of ai'iihmetio in 
which tho >>080 is six. 

Sexennial, (seks-en'ne-al) a. [L. sex, six, and annu», a 
year.] Lasting six years or happening once in six years. 

Sexfoil, (seks'foil) a. [L. sex, six, and foliuvUt leaf. J 
Having six loaves, as certain plants or flowers. 

Sexless, (seks'les) a. Having no sex. 

Sextain, (seks'tan) 7i. [L. sextue, sixth, from sex, six.} 
A stanzii of six lines. 

Sextant, (seks'tan t) n. [L. sexinns, sextantis.] The 
sixth part of a circle ; — a 
nautical instrument for nieasur- 
ing by reflection the altitude of 
tho heavenly Iwdies to deter- 
mine the latitude, or their angu- W Ijt \ 
lar distances to determine the If IfB ^ 
longitude of a vessel at sea. It jf , Iff A 
differs from tl;o quadrant in that iy/ ///| 
tlie limb or arch comprehends 
only the sixth part of a circle or 
sixty degrees, that the limb is Sextant, 
graduated more minutely, and a telescope substituted 
for the eye-slit of the quadrant in making the obrarva- 
tiun, and a magnifying glass fur reading it off. 

Sextiie, (seks^til) n. [L. sextun, tlie sixth, from sex, six.] 
Asi^ect or position of two planets when distant from 
each other sixty degrees. 

Sexto, (seks'td) 71. [L. sex fits, sixth.] A book formed 
by folding Otach sheet into six leaves. 

Sextodecimo, (seks-to-des'e-nio) n. [L. sextusdeeimm, 
the sixteenth, from sex, six, and decimus, the tenth.] 
Formed of sheets folded so os to make sixteen leaves ; 
of or equal to the size of sheets so folded. 

Sextodecimo, (seks-to-des^e-mo ^ n. A book comjposed 
of sheets folded so as to make sixteen leaves or thirty- 
two pages; — the size of u book thus composed — 
lOmo., 1(>“. 

Sexton, ( seks'tun ) n. [Contracted from so C7't«tan.] Au 
under officer of tho church, who tiikes care of the 


vessels, vestments, &c., of the church ; imiish clerk; 
— one who digs graves, buries the dead, has charge 
of tho vaults, he. ; a grave-digger. 


Sextonship, (seks'tun-ship) n. The office of a sexton. 

Sextuple, (soks'tu-pl) a. [L. sexlupius.] Six times as 
mucli ; sixfold naving six i>art8. 

Sexual, (seks'u-al) a. [L. aexualis, from sexuB, sex.] 
Pertaining to sox or the sexes; distinguishing sex; 
relating to the distinct organs of the sexes. Sexual 
system, mode of classification of plants based on the 
distinction of certiiin organs — the male organ or sta- 
men producing the pollen or fine dust, wliich fecun- 
dates the stigma of the female organ or pistil. 

Sexuality, (seks-u-al'e-te) ri. Tho statu of being distin- 
guished by sex. [iation. 

Sexually, (seks'u-al-le) adv. In a sexual manner or re- ^ 

Shab, (shab) v. i. To play mean tricks; to act sbabbUy: ' 
— imp. h pp. shabbed ; ppr. sbabbing. 

Shabbily, (shab'e-le) adv, [From shabby.] In a sliabby 
manner ; meanly ; raggedly. 

Shabbineu, (shab'e-nes) n. The quality of being 
shabby; raffiedpess ;— meanness; paltriness. 

Shabby, (shaVe) a. [D. sehabbig, Ger, sehabifft tgom 




ikabmt to shave, soratoh.] Tom or vom to ran ; 
poor ; mean ; ra^;ed;~<:lowed with ragged or soiled 
gannente ;-~mean ; paltry ; despicable. 

(BHubok, (shak) v. i. To shed or fall, as com in 
harvest;— to feed in stubble or upon the waste com 
of the field. 

fihaok, (shak) n. [Provincial Eng. shook, to shake.] 
Liberty of winter pasturage grain left after har- 
vest or gleaning ; fallen mast or acorns. 

Shackle, (s)iakl) v. t To tie or confine the limbs of, 
BO as to prevent free motion; to fetter;— -to join by 
a link or chain; — to confine so as to obstruct or 
embarrass action ; to impede & pp. shackled ; 
vpr. shackling. 

Sluudde, (shakl) n. [A.-S. scacul, sceacul, a shackle, 
&om soaean, to sliake.] A fetter; gyve; chain; — 
hence, that which obstructs or embarrasses free action; 
■rHa link for connecting railroad carriages or vans ; — in 
ships, a ring to which tackle, &c., is hooked: — gene- 
rally in the plural. [locomotive and its tender. 

Shacxlebar, (shak'l-bar) u. The coupling between a 
Shad, (shad) n. sing. & pi. [Ger. schade, W. yagadan, a 
herring.] A fish of the her- 
ring tribe, highly prized for 

Shade, (shad) 71 . [A.-S. scadu, 
scead, Go. skadus, G. skia, 
a shade, skotos, darkness.] ^ 

Comparative obscurity owing ^ 

to the interception of the 
rays of light;— darkness; ob- 
sourity;— an obscure place; 

a secluded retreat;— a screen; something to inter- 
cept light or heat; — iirotection; shelter; cover; — figure 
of any thing formed by interception of the rays of 
ligUt ; a sh^ow ; — the soul after its separation from 
the body ; a spirit ; a ghost ; — ^tho darker portion of a 
picture ’.-degree or variation of colour, as darker or 
fighter; — a very minute difference; degree; — pi., in 
mythology, the invisible world or region of the dead ; 
— Whence, deep obscurity ; total darkness. 

Shade, (sh&d) v. t. To shelter or screen by intercept- 
ing the rays of light ; — to cover from injury ; to pro- 
tect ; — to overspread with darkness to obscure ; — to 
darken to mark with gradations of light or colour ; 
to cover from the heat of the sun ‘.—imp. &, pp. shad- 
ppn shading. 

Shadily, (shad'e-le) adv. Under shade; umbrageously ; 
— feintly ; indefinitely ; — obscurely. 

ShadineBS, (shfid'e-nes) n. ijtate of being shady ; um- 


brageousitess. 

Bhamng, (shad'ing) n. The act or process of making 
a shade; that which represents the effect of light 
and shade in a picture or drawing; the filling u],) 
of an outline. 

Shadow, fshad'6) n. [A.-S. scadu.] Shade within 
defined limits, representing the form of a body which 
intercepts the rays of light;— a plane projection in 
darkened outline of the form and relative proportions 
of a body placed in front of the light ;— darkness ; 
Bhade; obscurity: — obscure place; secluded retreat; 
iAolter made by any thing which intercepts light, 
Iboat, or air ; — protection ; cover ; — the darker or less 
iHumiuated part of a picture ; — that which follows or 
attends a person or thing like a shadow ; a spirit ; 
a ghost ; — an imperfect and faint representation ; 

' adumbration ; indistinct image ; hence, mystical 
xoptesentation ; type ; — something unsubstantial ; 
p^tontom; mockery. 

Saad^t (shad'd) v. t. To cut off light from ; to put 
in shade ; to cloud ; to darken ; — to make cool ; to 
refresh by intercepting light or heat; — to conceal 
under oovar; to hide;— to protect; to screen from 
danger ;~to paint in obBoure colours to mark with 
Blight gradationB of colour or light ; to shade;— to 
xepreseiat faintly or imperfectly ; to adumbrate; 


s asunrn 


hence, to represent typically & pp. ahadewed ; 

ppr. shadowing. [unreality. 

ShadowmeBB, (shad'd-e-nee) n. State of b^ng shadowy ; 
Shadowing, (sbad'd-ing) n. Shade or gradation of 
light and colour act of typifying ;— act of casting 
correctly the shadows of objects, and representing the 
effects of light and shade. 

Shadowless, (shad'O-les) a. Having or casting no 
shadow ; hence, viewless ; unsubstantial ; ghostly. 
Shadowy, (shad'd-e) a. Full of shade; serving to 
shade; — hence, dark; obscure; gloomy ;— faintly 
light ;* not bright or luminous ; — ^faintly representa- 
tive ; typical ; — unsubstantial ; unreal. 

Shady, (shad'e) a. Abounding with shade or shades: 
overspread with shade;- sheltered from the glare of 
light or sultry heat ; — hence, keeping on the best or 
most pleasant side ; selfish ; safe (colloquial). 

Shaft, (shafQ n. [A.-S. scea/t, Ger. schaft, allied to 
L. scapm, G. sirapo-s.] A body of a long cylindrical 
sliape ; the cylindrical column-shaped part of any 
thing ; — the stem of an arrow ; — hence, an arrow ; a 
missile weapon ; — in a^'chitecture., the body of a column 
between the base and the capital ; — the part of a 
chimney above the roof ; — the spire of a steeple ; — the 
handle of a weapon ; the stem or stock of a feather or 
quill ; — the pole or one of the thills of a carriage ; — 
a bar having one or more journals on which it rests 
and revolves;— a well-like excavation in the earth, 
through which tlie inner cavity of a mine is reached 
and the ot*o is brought to the surface. [head. 

Shafted, (sbaft'ed) a. Having a handle, as a spear- 
Shag, (shag) n. [A. -8. sceaeprt, a bush of hair.] Coarse 
hair or nap, or rough, woolly hair;— a kind of cloth 
having a long, coarse nap ; — a mixture of tobacco 
leaves cut and sliredded for smoking. 

Shag, (shag) v.t. To make rough or hairy ; — to make 
shaggy ; to deform : — imp. & pp. shagged ; pp7\ 
shagging. 

Shaggmess, (shag'e-nes) n. State of being shaggy; 
roughness, with long, loose hair or wool. 

Shaggy, (shag'e) a. (From shag.] Rough with longhair 
or wool ; — rough ; rugged. 

Shagreen, (sha-gren') 71 . [Turk, & Per. sagH, the skin 
of a horse’s back.] A kind of leather prepared with- 
out tanning from the skins of horses, asses, and 
camels, and grained so as to be covered with small 
round i>imples or granulations. 

Shake, (shak) v. t. [A.-S. acacan, Icel. skaka.] To 
cause to move with quick vibrations ; to make to 
tremble or shiver; to agitate;— to weaken the sta- 
bility of ; to endanger ;— to cause to waver ; to im^mir 
tlic resolution of ;— to give a tremulous note to ; to 
trill ; — ^to move or remove by agitating ; to rid one’s 
self of; to throw down; to throw off; — v. i. To be 
agitated with a waving or vibratoiy motion ; to 
tremble ; to shiver ; to quake ; to totter : — i7)ip. 
i^ook; pp. shaken; ppr. shaking. 

Shake, (shak) n, A vacillating or w'avering motion ; a 
rapid motion one way and the other ; agitation ; — a 
concussion; a shock;— a severe trial or strain of the 
system by acute disease ; — a motion given and re- 
ceived of clasped hands ;— a rapid alternation of two 
tones on contiguous degrees of the staff ; a trill. 
Bht^edown, (shak'down) n. A heap of straw spread 
on the floor of the kitchen, barn, &c., serving as a bed 
for menials, vagrants, die.; hence, any temporary 
substitute for a bed. 

Shaker, (shak'er) n. A person or thing that shakes;— 
one of a sect of Ghristians so called from the dancing 
or jumping which accompanies their devotional exer- 
cises; — a variety of fkney pigeon. 

Shakiness, (shaVe-nes) n. State or quality of being 
shaky ; instability ; insecurify. 

Bhakmg, (sh&k'ing) n. The act of agitating; 
brandishing ; — concussion ; sfao<^;— vibirattty motion; 
—trembling; shivering. 


filui3n>y (duties ) n. [F. KhaJeoJ] A Dsilitiury c»p. 

Shaky, (shftk'e) a. of slits, 

clefts, or cracks, as Umber; uosoand; B 

loosely put toother; hence, weak; 
likely to fklL 

Sheie, (shal) n, [Ger. schaUJl A diell 
or husk; a cod or pod; --a fine- 
grained rock having a slaty structure, 

Shale, (shal) v, t, lo peel; to shell. \ j 

Shall, (shal) e. i, & auxiliary. [A.-8. ' " 

sealt icealf 1 am obliged, Go., Icel. Shako, 

sifcat.] As an auxiliary, shall indicates a duty or 
necessity whose obligation is derived from the person 
speaking, as you shall go ; ho shall go. It thus ordin- 
arily expresses, in the second and third persons, 
a command, a threat, or a promise. In shall 
•with the first person, the necessity of the action 
is sometimes implied as residing elsewhei'e than in 
the speaker, as 1 shall suffer ; we shall see ; and 
there is always a less distinct and positive assertion 
of volition than is indicated hy will. **1 shall go," 
implies nearly a simple futurity. In a question, 
shall asks for permission or direction, or simply for 
information. After a conditional conjunction, as if, 
whether, shall is used in all persons to express futur- 
ity simply i—imp. should. 

Shalli, (sballe) n. A kind of twilled cloth made from 
the hair of the Angora goat : — also written ChaLlis. 

Shalloon, (shal-loon') n. [From ChAlons, in France, 
where it was first made.] A certain kind of worsted 
stuff. 

Shallop, (shal'op) n. [F. chaloupe, Sp. chalupa, Ger. 
schliipfeu, to glide, to slip.] A sort of largo boat 
with two masts, and usually rigged like a schooner; a 
small boat with lugsails. [garlic; eschalot. 

Shallot, (sha-lotO n.. A bulbous plant resembling the 

Shallow, (shal'd) a. [From the noun.] Having little 
depth ; shoal ; slight ; not of low, heavy, or penetrat- 
ing sound; — not intellectually deep; not profound; 
sot penetrating ; — simple; ignorant ; superficial ; 
empty; silly. 

Shallow, (shal'd) n. [From shdf.^ A place where the 
water is of little depth; a shoal; a fiat; a sand-bank; I 
a shelf. [become shallow. 

Shallow, (shal'd) v. t. To make sliallow ; — v. i. To 

Shallowly, (sh^'d-le) adv. With no great depth; 
foolishly. 

Shallowness, (shal'd-nes) n. State of being shallow; 
want of depth; — superficialness of intellect; emiiti- 
ness; silliness. 

Shaly, (shai'e) a. Partaking of the qualities of shale. 

Sham, (sham) «. Any trick, fraud, or device that 
deludes and disappoints ; delusion ; imposture ; feint ; 
pretence ; counterfeit. 

Snam, (sham) a. [Ger. skemman, Icel. skemna, to 
shorten.] False; counterfeit; pretended. 

Sham, (sham) v. t. To deceive expectation ; to trick ; 
to cheat; — to obtrude by fraud or im^xisition ; — to 
imitate ; to ape ;— v. i. To make false pretences; to 
deceive : — imp. A pp. shammed ; ppr. shamming. 

Shsunan, (sha'man) n. [Per. & Hind, shaman, pi. 
shamandn, an idolater.] A wizard or conjurer in 
some northern Asiatic regions. 

^Shamble, ( 811010161 ) v. i. [D. schampelen, to slip.] To 
walk awkwardly and unsteadily, as if the knees were 
weak ; to ahuffie along i—^imp. A pp. shambled ; ppr. 
shambling. 

Shambles, (sham'blz) n. pi. [A.-S. scamol, scarml, a 
bench, form, stool.] The place where butcher's meat 
is killed and sold ; fieah market. 

Shambling, (sham'bling) n. An awkward, clumsy, 
infegular pa^ or gait. 

Shame, (sh&m) n. [A.-S. seamu, seeamu, IceL skam, 
Ger. sdham.} A painful sensation excited by a con- 
sciousness of guilt, or of having done something 
which injures reputation; sense of decency; de-j 


corum ,*--^r8proaoh inouned or suffered ; dishonour 
the cause or reason of shame;— the parts which 
modesty requires to be covered. 

Shame, (shfim) v.t. To make ashamed ^—to cover 
with reproacn or ignominy; to dishonour; to dis- 
grace to put to the blush to mock at ; to 
v.t. To be ashamed: to think shame:— imp. A pp, 
shamed; ppr. shaming. 

Shamefaced, ( shftm'fdst ) a. (A.-S. sceawfast, re- 

I strained by shame.] Easily confused or put out of 

' countenance; diffident; bashful. 

Shamefacedly, (sham-f&stle) adv. Modestly; hashfhUy. 

Bhamefaoednesa, (sham'fast-nes) n. Excess of modesty; 
baslifulness ; also, a becoming modesty. 

Shameful, (sh&m'fool) a. Bringing shame or dis- 
grace; injurious to reputation ;— raising shame in 
others; — unbecoming; disgraceful; infamous; — in- 
decent ; shocking modesty. 

Shamefully, (sham'fuoMe) adv. In a manner to 
bring repoacn ; disgracefully ; infamously in a way 
to offend modesty ; indecently ; scandalously. 

Shameless, (sham'Ies) a. Destitute of shame; want- 
ing modesty ; impudent ; unblushing ; audiacioua ; 
immodest ; indecent ; indelicate. 

Shamelessly, (sham'les-lo) adv. In a shameless man- 
ner; without shame ; impudently; unblushingly. 

Shamelessness, (Bh9.m'lus-uea) n. Destitution of shame ; 
want of sensibility to disgrace or dishonour; impu- 
dence; immodesty. [ment ; a mock oommt. 

Sham-fight, (sham'frt) u. A jjretended fight or engage- 

Shammel, (sham'el) n. A process of lifting ore or 
water by bringing it first to an interaiediato plat- 
form before raisirjg it to the surface of the ground. 

Shammy, (aham'e) n. A kind of leather prepared from 
the skin of the chamois, and esteemed for its soft- 
ness and ])lianoy ; also from the skin of the common 
goat or sheep also written Shamois and Ohamoy. 

Shampoo, (sham-p66') v.t. [Hind. tsMnipnd, to 
press, to squeeze.] To rub and percuss the whole 
surface of the body of, in connection with the hot 
bath ; — ^to wash thoroughly and rub the head of witli 
soap or a soapy prepai ation. 

Shampooing, (sham-poo'ing) n. Act or process of rub- 
bing the limbs and kneading the joints to restore tone 
and vigour to the muscular and nervous system ; tripsis. 

Shamrock, (shani'rok) n. [Ir. seamrog, scarmr.} A 
plant used by the Irish as theij* national 
emblem ; white trefoil ; white clover. 

Shank, (shangk) n. [A.-S. scanc, Ger. 
schenkel.] The lower joint of the leg from 
the knee to the foot ; the shin ; hence, 
the bone of the leg ; the whole leg ; — 
that xml of an instrument, or tool, which Shamrock, 
connects the acting part with a handle or part by 
which it is held or moved; — the shaft of an anchor; — 
in architecture, the shaft of a column : the space be- 
tween the two channels of the Doric triglyph. 

Shanty, (shan'te) n. [Ir. scan, old, and tig, a house.] 
A mean dwelling ; a hut, 

Shapable, (shap'a-bl) a. That may be shaped. 

Shape, (shup) v.t, [A.-S. scapan, Go. skapan, Icel. 
skapa.} To form or create ;— to mould or make into a 
particular form to adapt to a purpose ; to regu- 
late ; to adjust ; — ^to image ; to conceive;— imp. shap- 
ed; pp. shaped or shapen; ppr. shaping. 

Shape, (shap) n. Character or constmction of a thing 
as determining its external appearance ; — figure made 
by lines, angles, curves, Ac. ; — ^the trunk of we human 
body ; bodi^ make or form also, a living being 
endowed with form ; a flj^ro;— ^n embodiment 
form .'—mould ; pattern idea ; conception of form ; 
— guise; manner. (form. 

Shapeless, (shaples) a. Destitute of shape or regular 


Shapelessness, (shftp'les-nes) n. The state of mug 
shapeless vront ox anglen^ curves, or lines ; defornr- 


shapeless;- 

ity. 
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$luipe2i]MMH (Bb&pl6*n6s) n. Beauty of form ; propor- 
tiou : qntumetry. (metrical ; well-formed. 

Shapelyi (c^ple) a. Having a regular shape; sym- 
(sh&p^mg) «t. Act of giving form to or 
emDocTying, as an idea, argument, &o., in words;— 
act of cutting out, as materials to be sewed for dress ; 
— actof desijming, moulding, Ac., in fictile arts. 

Shard, (sh&ro) n. [A.-S. sceard, from sceran^ to shear, 
cut.} A piece or fragment of an earthen vessel or of a 
like mritw substance ; — ^the hard wing-case of a beetle; I 
—the shell of an egg or snail. 

ffluue, (sb&r) ». [A. -8. scar, Ger. scar.] The broad 

iron or blade of a plough which cuts the ground. 

Share, (sh&r) n. [A.-S. scearu, scaru.] A certain por- 
tion ; a part ; a division the part allotted or be- 
longing to one ; — one of a certain number of equal 
portions into which any property or invested capital 
is divided. 

lEQiare, (shar) v. t [A. -8. scerian, from seeran.] To 
part among two or more ; to divide ; — to partake or 
enjoy with otheiv ; — v. i. To have part ; to receive a 
portion imp. A pp. shared ; ppr. sharing. 
Share-beam, (shftr'bem) n. That pai*t of the plough 
into which the share is fixed. 

Share-broker, (shili^rdk-sr) n. A dealer in stocks, 
shares, and securities. 

Share-holder, (sharliold-^r) n. One who holds or owns 
a share in a joint fund or propei-ty. 

Sharer, (sh&r'gr) n. One who shares ; one who par- 
ticipates in any thing with another ; a partaker. 

Shark, (shdrk) n. [L. carcharus, G. karcharias, 
so called from its sharp — 
teeth.] A cartilaginous fish 
havii^ a long, round body 
tapering from the head, the 
surface set with minute osse- ' 
ous granules in place of 
scales, and the gill-openings Shark. | 

piaoed upon the aides of tlio neck — the mouth is set 
with successive rows of sharp teeth ; — a rapacious, 
artful fellow ; a sharper. 

Shark, (shdrk) v. t. To pick up hastily, slyly, or in 
small quantities;— V. *. To play the petty thief; to 
swindle ;— to live by shifts and stratagems : — imp. & 
pp, sharked; ppr. sharking. j 

Simrker, (shdrk'sr) n. One who lives by sharking; an 
artful feUow ; a sponge. 

Sharking, (sh&rk'ing) n. Petty rapine; trick; the 
seeking of a livelihood by shifts and devices. 

Sharp, (shdrp) a. (A.-8. scearp, Icel. skarpr, Ger. 
s^harf.] Having a ve^ thin edge or fine point; — 
keen ; cutting; — terminating in a point or edge; 
peaked or ridg^ ; — having ready or nice perception ; 
quick, as of sight or hearing ;— acute in mind; pene- 
trating;-Hshrewd ; knowing attentive ; vigilant ; — 
eager in pursuit ; earnest; intent ;-~quick to punish; 
severe ; cruel ; — ^ve to one’s interest ; good at a bar- 
gain affecting the taste ; acrid; sour;— affecting the 
air ; shrill ; discordant ; — high in pitch ; — raised a 
semitone in pitch ; — so high as to be out of tune or 
above tiite pitch; — eager for food; keen, as appetite ; 
—subtle ; me, as distinctions;— witty; smart, as say- 
iugs;— pungent ; sarcastic, as critidsm; — ^biting ; pierc- 
ing, as wind, weather, Ac.;— lean; emaciated, as vis- 
age; -— among masons, hard, as sand; — painful ; 
aflliotive, as discipline ;—8hoit and fierce; violent, 
as a contest ; — uttered in a whisper, or with the 
breath alone, as certain consonants ; whispered, 
ttbarpt < ahkrp ) n. An acute sound ; especially ^ a note 
xaisM a semitone above its proper pitcli ; — ^tho char- 
acter [])] which directs that a note be thus raised. 
Sharp, (shArp) v. t. To make keen, acute, penetrating, 
and the lixe ; to cdiarpen ;— to raise above the proper 
pitch; to ridee a semitone above the natural tone;— 
V. i To play the sharper: to trick or cheat in bargain- 
ing, Ag. &> pp, liiaxped ; pp%\ sharping. 
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^Hiaipsn, (shari/iL) v. t. (A,-8, mcrpon, scprpan,] To 
inake sharp;— to give a keen edge or fine point to;*^ 
to render more quick or acute in percc^ion ; to 
make more eager; — to make biting, sarcastic, or 
severe to render less flat, or more shrill and |uero- 
ing ;— to make more tart or acid; to sour;— to raiscM 
as a sound by means of a sharp;— v. t. To grow or 
become sharp:— imp. A pp. sharpened; ppr. sharpen- 
ing. 

Shiver, (sh^'ei') u. A shrewd man in making bar- 
gains; a tricking fellow; a cheat in bargaining or 
gaming ; swindler ; rogue. 

Sharply, (sliarple) adv. With keen edge or point;— 
exactly; minutely; — keenly; acutely; severely; vio- 
lently. 

Sharpness, (sharp'nes) n. The condition or quality of 
being sharp ; keenness of edge, as a knife ; — quickness 
of i)erception, as of sight; — acuteness of intellect; 
—eagerness of desire ; intensity ; painfulness, as of 
grief; — severity of language; pungency ;—8hi'illn68S, 
as of sound ; — acidity; sourness to the tMte. 
Sharpshooter, (sharp'shout-fr) ri. One skilled in shoot- 
ing at an object with exactness ; a good marksman. 
Sharpsbooting, ( sharp'sbuot-ing ) n. A shooting with 
great precision and effect; hence, a keen contest of 
wit or argument. 

Sharp-sighted, (sharp'slt-ed) a. Having quick or acute 
sight; — of quick discernment or acute understanding. 
Sharp-witted, (sharp'wit-ed) a. Having an acute or 
nicely discerning mind. 

Shaster, (shas^tgr) n. A Hindoo treatise containing 
religious instructions and precepts. 

Shatter, (shat'gr) v. t. [A.-8. scnieran.] To break at 
once into many pieces ; to rend ; to crack ; to split ; 
— to disorder ; to derange ; to render unsound ; — v. i. 
To be broken into fraguionts :— A pp. shattered; 
ppr. shattering. 

Shatter, (shat'gr) n. A fragment of any thing forcibly 
rent or broken— used generally in the plural. 

Shattery, (shat'gr-e) a. Easily breaking and falling 
into many iiieces ; brittle ; not compact ; loose of tex- 
ture. 

Shave, (shiv) v. t. [A-S. scafan, Icel. ska fa.] To cut 
or pare off from the surface of a body by a razor or 
other edged instrument ; — to make bai*e or smooth by 
cutting off closely the surface or surface-covering of;— 
to cut off thin slices, or to cut in thin slices ; — to skim 
along or near the surface of ; — to strip ; to fleece ;— 
V. i. To use a razor for removing the beard; to cut 
closely ; hence, to be hard in a l^rgain ; to cheat 
imp. shaved ; pp. shaved or shaven ; ppr. shaving. 
Shave, (shav) n. A thin slice ; a shaving;— a cutting 
of the beard; the openation of shaving; — a tool with a 
long blade and a handle at each end, for shaving 
hoops, Ac. 

Shaveling, (sliav'ling) h. A man shaved; hence, 

, a monk or Bomish priest, in contempt. 

Shaver, (shaVgr) n. One who shaves;— one who is 
close in bargains; a cheat;— one who fleeces; a pillager; 
a plunderer; — a little fellow; — a humorist; a wag. 
[Scot] 

Shaving, (shav'ing) n. Act of paring the surface;— a 
thin Biice pared off with a slmve, a knife, aplane,or' 
other cutting instrument. 

Shawl, (shawl) n. [Per., Hind., and Turk, shdl.] A 
cloth of wool, cotton, silk, or hair, used as a loose 
covering for the neck and shouldeiu 
She, (she) pron, [A. -8. sed, Go. si, D. zy, Ger. sie,] 
This or that female ; the woman understood or re- 
ferred to;— -a woman; a female — used humorously 
as a noun ; — also used in composition to designate the 
female sex, as she-boar. 

Sheaf, (shef ) n. [A. -8. seed/, from sc&fan, to shove.] 
A quantity or armful of staaito of wheat, iyo, oats, or 
other grain bound together ;-~any similar bundle or 
collection; — in mechanics, a solid cylindrical vheel 


movabld in a block or groove and round a pin or axla; 
a eheave. 

Sheaf) (shef) v. i. To collect and bind ; to make 
eheavee;— V. To collect and bind in sheaves; to 
. make sheaves. 

Shealing) (shSl'ing) n: A hut or small cottage, such 
as shenheids use in the fields, or fishermen on the 
diore. 

Shear, (shcr) v. t. To cut or clip with shears, scissors, 
or a like instrument;‘~-io cut or clip from a surface ; 
—to cut and reap grain [Scot.] v. i. To divide or 
part to steer wild ; to yaw, as a ship; to deviate 
from the course; — imp. sheared; pp. sheared or 
•horn; ppr. shearing. 

Shear, (sher) n. [From the verb.] pi A cutting in- 
strument consisting of two blades with a bevel edge 
movable on a pin, used for cutting cloth and other 
substances ; — any thing in the form of shears ; — espe- 
cially^ an apparatus for raising heavy weights; — two 
or more spars or pieces of timber fastened together 
near the top, and furnished with the necessary tackles. 
Shearer, (8bei*'$r) n. One who shoal's. 

Shearing, (sher'ing) n. The act or operation of clipping 
by shears; hence, fleecing; extortion. 

Shearling, (sher'liiig) n. A sheep that has been but 
once sheared. 

Shear-water, (sher'waw-t§r) n. A web-footed water 
fowl, which takes its food by skimming along the sur- 
fece of the sea with its sharp and thin lower mandible 
plunged beneath the surface. 

Sheath, (sheth) n. [A.-S. sccedh, Ger. scheule, Skr. 
tshidfUo cover,] A case for a sword or other long 
and slender instrument ; a scabbard ; — any thin 
covering for defence or protection : — a membrane 
enveloping the stem, as in some grasses ; — the wing- 
case of an insect; — an embankment of loose mate- 
rials to keep a river in its channel. 

Sheathe, (sheTH) v.t. To put into a sheath, case, 
or scabbard;— to fit or furnish with a sheath; — to 
case or cover with boards or with sheets of cviimer ;— 
to cover or line .' — imp. & pp, sheathed ; ppt'. snea^- 
mg. 

Blteathing, (shetn'ing) n. That which sheatheaPs espe- 
cially casing or covering of a ship’s bottom and 
sides; or the materials for such covering — usually 
thin sheets of copper. 

Sheathless, (shSTH^les) a. Having no case or covering; 
unsheathed unprotected. 

Sheathy, (shexH'e) u. Forming a slieath or case. 
Sheave, (shev) n. [D. schiji^e, orb, disk, schi(f, a slice, 
a fillet, Ger, soheibe, a mark, a wheel.) A wheel in a 
block rail, mast, yard, &c., on which a roi>e w'orks; 
the wheel of a pulley. 

Sheohinah, (she-kin'a) n. fH.] The visible emblem 
of tlje glory of God ; a bright light resting on the 
mercy-seat in the tabernacle. 

Shed, (shed) v. t. [A.-8, sceddan, Ger. tcvllan,.^ To 
cause to emanate, proceed, or flow out ; — to throw off 
or give forth from one’s self; to emit ; diffuse; — to 
throw off, as a natural covering of hair, feathers, 
shell, and the like; — v. i. To let fall the parta ; to 
throw off a covering or enveloixj «np. dspp. shed; 
ppr. shedding. 

Iwed, (shed) «. [Sw. aikydd, a defence, skydda, to pro- 
tect.] A slight or tem)^rary erection built to shelter 
something; an out-building; a hut;— in rowposieion, 
effusion, as bloodshed. [out. 

Shadder, (shed^gr) n. One who sheds or causes to flow 
Shed-roof, (shed’roof) «. The simplest, form of roof, 
formed of rafters sloping from a higher to a lower 
wall. [glittering : showy. 

Sheen, (shea) a. [A.-S. sc^ne, Go. sfcftMws.] Bright; 
Shetti, (shgn) n. Brightnees; splendour. 

^eep, (sh6p) n. ring. iipl. [A.-S. seedp, Ger. schdf, J). 
tehaap.] A small ruminant quadruped, valued for 
its flesh and wool the people of God, as being under 


the Mvemment andproteotion of Christ, tke iiwat 
Shepherd a simple follow ; a simpleton. 

Sheep-oeit, (shep’kot) n. A small hioloBiira for idieep; 
a pen. 

Sheepfold, (shdpTold) n. A pen for sheep ; a plane 
where sheep are collected or confined hence, the 
church. [oua; diffident; shy. 

Sheepish, (shSp'ish) a. Like a sheep ; bashful ; timor- 
Sheepiahly, (snep^ish-le) adv. In a sheepish manher ; 
bashfully. 

Sheepishness, (shel/ish-nes) n. The quality of beinj; 
sheepish; excessive modesty or diilldence; bashfiiln«M. 

I Sheep-market, (shep'mdr-ket) n. Place or fair where 
live sheep are sold. [sheep. 

Sheep-run, (shep'run) n. A district or tract for foe^ng 
Sheep' 8-eye, (shdpa’i) n. A modest, diffident look; a 
loving or desiring glance. 

Sheep-shank, (shep'shaitgk) n. Among seamen, a knot 
or hitch to shorten a rope, halyard, <&c. 

Sheep’s-head, (shepz'hed) n. The head of a sheep 
dres^d for food ; also used adject! vely to note broth 
or pies made from it. [wool from sheep. 

Sheep-shearer, (shep'shgr-gr) n. One who shears the 
Sheep-shearing, (shop’sher-ing) n. Act of shearing 
sheep time of shearing sheoj); also, a feast made on 
that occasion. [leather prepared from it. 

Sheep-skin, (shgp'skin) n. The skin of a sheep or 
Sheep-walk, (shep'wawk) n. Piisture for sheep. 

Sheer, (sher) a. [A.-S. setr, scyr, Go. skein.) Separ- 
ate from any thing foreign ; pure ; clear ; — being what 
it seems to be ; simple ; mere ; — perpeudionlar ; 
straight \ip and down. 

Sheer, (sher) v. i. To decline or deviate from the line 
of the proper course ; to turn aside : — imp, it pp, 
sheered ; p/^-. sheering. 

Sheer, (shCr) n. The longitudinal curve or bend of a 
ship’s deck or sides. 

Sheer, (shSr) adv. Clean ; right off ;— at once ; quick. 
Sheet, (shet) n. [A.-S. scite, scyie, from scioian, to cast, 
extend.] In getieral, any broad, uninterrupted cx- 
])aiise ; a broad piece of cloth used as a pait of l>ed 
furniture next to the body; — a broad piece of pajier 
from the mill; a piece pressed, cut, and folded; apiece 
printed and folde<l ; a newsiwipor, i>amj[>hlet, or book; 

— a broad expanse of water or the like ; — a broad, 
thinly expanded portion of metal or other substance. 
(Ger. schote.] A roiie fastened to the lower corner of 
a 8<ail to extend and retain it in ajiarticular situation. 
Sheet, (shot) v. t. To fold in a sheet ; — to cover, as 
with a sheet ; — to draw or expand, as a sheet '.—-imp, 

& -pp sheeted ; ppr. sheeting. 

Sheet-anchor, (shCt'ang-ker) n. [0. Eng. shoot-anchor.) 
The largest anchor of a ship, which, in stress of 
weather, is sometimes the seaman’s last refuge to 
l»revent the ship from going aslioro; — hence, the 
chief support ; the last refiige for safety. 

Sheet-cable, (shet'ka-bl) n. The cable attached to the 
sheet-anchor, being the strongest aud best cable of a 
ship. 

Sheeting, (shotlng) n. Cloth for sheets. 
Sheet-lightning, (shot'll t-ning) n. Lightning diffused 
over the sky in wide expanded flashes, but not accom- 
panied by thunder. 

Sheik, (shek) n. [A. sheikh, a venerable old man, 
a chief.] A chief ; a lord ; a man of eminence. 

Shekel, (shek'l) n. [H. from shdkal, to weigh.] An 
ancient weight and coin among the Jews equal in 
weight to about half an ounce avoirdupois, and in 
value equal to about 2s. 6d. sterling. i 

Shelf, (shelf) n. [A.-S. scel/e.) A board or platfom 
elevated above the floor and fixed or set horizontally 
on a frame or contiguous to a wall for holding vessels; 
books, &o. a sand-bank in the sea, or a rock or ledge 
of rooks rendering the water shallow and dangereme 
to ships^— in mining, a level vein or stratum, or a flat 
projecting layer of rock. 


SheUy, («helfe ) a: Abounding in or composod of 
obelvos; lUll or dangerous ahaUowA. 

Shell, (shel) «. rA.-S. #csW, IceL nUl,} A hard, out- 
side coTering ; espeeiaXlyf that serring as the i^tural 
protection of certain fruits and animals ; also, the 
oovering or outside layer of an egg;— the hand or- 
ganized substance forming the skeleton of many in- 
Tertebzate animals, usually external, but sometimes 
internal the hard covering of some vertebrates, as 
the armadillo, tortoise, Ac. a hollow sphere of iron, 
which, beihg filled with gunpowder, and fired from a 
mortar or oannon, bursts into pieces when the powder 
explodes; a bomb; — any frame -work or exterior 
structure regarded as not complete or filled in ; — ^a 
coarse kind of wooden coffin the outer frame or case 
of a blook ; — ^the outer part of a house unfinished ; — an 
instinment of music, as a lyre. 

Shell, (shel) v. t. To strip or break off the shell of; to 
take out of the shell to seivirate from the ear ; — to 
throw shells or bombs upon ; to bombard ; — v. i. To 
fidl off, as a shell, crust, or exterior coat ;— to cast the 
shell or exterior covering iwip. A pp. shelled ; ppr. 
idielling. 

Shellac, (sheHak) n. The resin lac spread into thin 
plates after being melted and strained. 

(Emell-board, (sherbord) n. A frame placed over a cart 
and projecting laterally to carry a larger load of hay, 
straw, Ac. 

Shell-fish, (sheTfish) n. An aquatic animal whose ex- 
ternal covering consists of a shell, either testaceous, 
as in oysteis, clams, Ac., or crustaceous, os in tho 
lobster. 

Shell-proof, (sherproof) a. Proof against bomb-shells ; 
iron-oased. [of shells. 

Shelly, (sheTe) a. Abounding with shells ; — consisting 
Shelter, (shertgr) n. [Nors. skpla, to protect, Dan. 
akiulf L. celare, to conceal.] That which covers or 
defends from injury or annoyance; refuge; retreat;— 
state of being covered or protected ; security ; protec- 
tion ;— hence, a defender ; a protector. 

Shelter, (shelter) v.t. To furnish a shelter for; to 
cover from harm or injury ; — ^to defend; to protect; to 
harbour ; — to betake to cover or a safe place — ^used 
reflexively ; — to cover from notice ; to disguise : — v. i. 
To take shelter :~imp. A pp. sheltered ; pjyr. shelter- 
ing. [tection ; homeless. 

ShMterless, (shePt^r-les) a. Destitute of shelter or pro- i 
Sheltie, (sheVte) n. One of a breed of small iionies— so 
called from Shetland, where they originated;— a small, 
strong horse ; — a ahaltie, [Scot. ] 

Shelve, (shelv) v.t. To furnish with shelves; — to 
place on a shelf ; hence, to put aside with a view to 
prevent reappearance ; — to lay by, as unfit for use; — to 
remove from the list of those who are employed in or 
capable of active duty ;— to postpone or give the go-l»y 
to a motion or question r. i. To incline ; to be 
sloping imp. A pp. shelved ; ppr. shelving. 


Shelving, (shelving) n. Operation of fitting up or fix- 
ing shelves ; — materials for shelves. 

Shuvy, (ihelv'e) a. Full of rocks or sand-banks ; shal- 
low. [dead. 

Sheol, (she'ol) n. [H,] The place or state of the 
SBb<^>hsrd, (Bhep^§rd) n. [Prom akeep and herd.] A 
man employed in tending, feeding, and guarding 
idieep ; — a swain ; a rural lover ;— one who feeds and 
*teiids tho sheep or flock of Christ ; pastor of a church, 
parish, or congregation ; — overseer ; bishop — called 
’under-akepherd. Chief ahepherd, Christ. 

Shepherdess, (shep'erd-es) n. A woman that tends 
she^ : hence, a rustic lass. 

ShspheM's-orook, (shep'erds-kr66k) a. A long staff 
having the end curved so as to form a large hook- 
used % shepherds. 

Sheiheti (shfir1l>et) n. from ahariha, to drink.] A 
diink nwMt in &e East composed of water, lemon- 
juice, and sugar. 


Sherd, (sherd) n. A fragment— usually in the com* 
pound potah^df piece of a broken pot. 
sheriff, (sberiiOu- [A.-S. scir, sdre, a shire, and fferijistt 
a reeve.] The chief officer of a shire or county to 
whom is intrusted the execution of the laws in 
Scotland, the chief local judge of a county or district. 
Sheriff- aubatitute, acting or deputy-sheriff, appointed 
by the principal. Sheiiff-clerk, clerk of a sheriff- 
court. [of sheriff. 

Sheriffislty, (shgriif-al-te) n. The office or jurisdiction 
Sherry, (sherie) n. A strong wine of a deep amber 
colour, and having, when good, an aromatic odour— 
so called from Xeres, in Spain, where it is made. 
Shibboleth, (shiVbo-leth) n. [H. shibbdleth^ an ear of 
corn or a stream.] A word which was made the cri- 
terion by which to distin^ish the Ephraimites from 
the Gileadites — ^the Ephraimites not being able to pro- 
nounce the letter ly, ah, pronounced the word aibboleth. 
See .Tiidges, xi. and xii. ; — hence, that which distin- 
guishes one party from another. 

Shield, (sheld) n. [A.-S. aeild, sceld, loel. aki^ld^r, 
from alyla, to defend.] A broad piece 
of defensive armour carried on the a > 

arm ; a buckler ; — any thing which pro- | I 

tects or defends ; defence ; shelter ; pro- I \ 

tection ; — figuratively, a person who I \ 

protects or defends ; — the escutcheon or ^ 
field on which are placed the bearings 
in coats of arms. Shield. 

Shield, (sbeld) v. t. To cover as with a shield ; to 
secure from danger ; to protect; to defend a^inst; to 
ward off : — imp. & pp. shielded ; jipr. shieldmS. 
Shieldless, (slieldles) a. Destitute of a shield or of pro- 
tection. 

Shift, (shift) V. t. [A.-S. aciftan^ to divide, to drive 
away, Icel. akipta, to change.] To change ; to alter ; — 
to transfer fi*om one place or position to another ;— to 
put off or out of the way by some expedient ; — to 
change, as clothes; — ^to dress in fresh clothes ; — v. i. To 
move ; to change place or position ; — to change course 
or direction ; to veer ; — to give place to another ; to 
exchange places ; — to change in opinions, principles, 
t)r language ; to vary ;— to be slippery or shifty ; — ^to 
change one’s clothes, especially the under garments 
to use indirect methods ; — to try different expedients; 
— ^to move from place to place, or from one scheme or 
employmont to another ; — to break loose and roll from 
one side to another, as cargo in a ship ; — to take or 
seek methods of safety: — imp. A pp. shifted; ppr, 
shifting. 

Shift, (shift) 7u A turning from one thing to another ; 
a change ; — a mean refuge or resort; also, last resoui-ce; 
—an evasion or subterfuge ; a temporary or deceitful 
expedient; fraud; artifice; — a woman’s under gar- 
ment; a chemise. 

Shifter, (shift'gr) n. One who shifts or changes, as 
scenes in a theatre ; — one who plays tricks or practises 
artifice ; a cozener. 

Shifting, (shift'ing) n. Act of changing ; — act of evad- 
ing or putting off by some expedient. 

Shitless, ( shift ^les ) a. Destitute of mental resources, 
contrivances, or devices ; lacking skill to discover or 
energy to prosecute schemes or expedients with suc- 
cess; handless; incompetent. 

Shifty, (shift’e) a. Full of shifts ; fertile in expedients 
or contrivances;— tricky; artful; evasive. 

Shillalah, (shil-9,Tah) n. An oaken sapling or cudgel, 
said to be from a wood in Ireland of that name, 
famous for its oaks : — also spelled ShiUela. 

Shilling, (shil'ing) n. [A. -8. A O. Sax. acillinff, Icel. 
akillingr, Go. akilligga.] An English silver coin, equal 
to twelve pence, or the twenties part of a pound. 
Shilly-shalfy, (shil'enshal'e) ». [Russ, ahalyu, to pHf 
the fboL] Foolish trifling; irresolution; hesitation;^ 
to atand akilly-akallyingf to hang off and on ; to Dt 
irr^ute or undeolded; to dawdle. 
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(shild) CH. ihUdhj quiet, rest, from thdldkt 
ta rest.} The Memiah— so eaUed by Jacob on bis death- 

^be(d> See Gen. x)jx. 10. 

Bhininer, (shim V) v. i. [A. -8. seimcnan, f^om »cimianf 
to glitter.] To gleam ; to glisten; to glimmer isith a 
faint white Ught. 

Shimmer, (shimmer) n. A gleaming; a glimmering. 

Shin, (shin) n. [A.-S. aciana, Ger. achiene.] The fore 
part of the leg, especially of the human leg, between 
the ankle and the knee. [a riot. 

Bhindyt (shin'de) n. An uproar or disturbance; a row; 

Sbine, ^shln) v, t. [A.-S. and Ger. acinan. Go. akeinan.] 
To emit rays of light; to give light;— to be lively and 
animated ; to be brilliant to be glossy or bright, as 
silk to be gay, splendid, or beautiful to be emi- 
nent, oonspiouous, or distiugiiished in Scripturej to 
be favourable ; to countenance ; to bless '. —imp. shone 
or shined; pp, shone or shined; ppr. shining. 

Shine, (shin) n. Fair weather; — state of shining; bright- 
ness: splendour; lustre; gloss; polish. 

Shingle, (ahing^gl) n, [Nors. shingl, Ger. achindel^ 
L. acindula, from acindere, to split.] A piece of wood 
sawed or rived tliin and small, with one end thinner 
than the other, in order to lap lengthwise, used in 
covering buildings, especially the roof round, water- 
worn, and loose gravel and pebbles on shores and 
coasts. 

Shingle, (shing'gl) v. t. To cover with shingles or tiles, 
as a roof to purify puddled iron from scoria in con- 
verting it into malleable iron '.—imp. & pp. shingled ; 
pp)*. shingling. 

Shingler, (shing'glgr) n. One who attends a ma- 
chine for shingling puddled iron. 

Shingles, (shing'glz) n. [L. cingulum^ a girdle, from 
cingcre, to gird.] A kind of lierpes, which spreads 
around the body like a girdle ; an eruptive disease. 

Shingling, fsMng'gling) n. The act of covering with 
shingles ; the process of expelling the impurities from 
blooms of puddled iron by hammering or squeezing, 
and converting it into malleable iron. 

Shining, (shining) a. Bright; splendid; radiant; — 
illustrious f distinguished ; conspicuous. 

Shining, (shining) n. Effusion or clearness of light; 
brightness. [dour; brilliancy. 

SMningness, (shinlng-nes) n. Resplendency; splen- 

Shinty, (shiuVe) n. A Scotch game similar to Uockty^ 
play^ between opposite sides of players with curv^ 
sticks and a ball; — the curved stick used in the game. 

Shiny, (shin^e) a. Bright; luminous; clear; un- 
clouded. 

Ship, (ship) n. [A.-S. acip, Icel. i^Qo. akip^ G. akaphe, 

L. acapha, a boat.] A large 
hollow vessel of wood, 
iron, or a composition of 
both, made to pass over 
the sea with sails or by 
steam power ;~-e8peciany a 
sailing vessel furnished 
with a bowsprit and tlireo ' 
masts, each of which is 
composed of a lower mast, | 
top-mast, and topgallant- | 




top-mast, and topgallant- | 
mast, and is square-rigged. 

Ship, (ship) v.t. To put 
on board of a ship or ves- Ship, 

sel for transportation ; hence, to dispose of ; to get 
rid of to engine for service on board of a ship ;— 
to receive on board of a ship or vessel ; - to fix any 
thing in its place ; — v. i. To engage for service on 
board of a smp; to embark: — imp. dt pp. shipped; 


mip-bisouit, <ship'bis*kit) n. A kind of biscuit baked 
hard, so as to keep on a voyage; biscuit used in shim. 
Shipboard, (shipltdrd) adv. Upon or within a smp; 
kboard. [of a ship, 

(ship'boy) n. A boy who servos on boam 


flixyfiic 

Ship-broker, (ship'brdk-f r) n. An agent for the sale er 
purohase of ships ;--one who negotiates or effects ixi- 
surancos on ships;— one who sup^es outfit, stores, 
&e., to ships. 

I fflup-builder, (ship'bild-er) n. A man whose occupa- 
tion is to construct vessels; a naval architect. 
Ship-captain, (ship'kap-ton) n. Captain or commander 
of a vessel. 

Bhip-oarpenter, (ship'k&r-pen-ter) u. A carpenter who 
works at shipbuilding; a shipwright; — also, a petty 
officer in a man-of-war and other laige vessel who has 
charge of the spare spars, and keeps all tlie wood-work 
in proper repair. 

Ship-ohandler, (ship'ohand-l^r) n. One wlio deals in 
coi-dage, canvas, and other furniture of ships. 

Shipman, (ship'man) n. A sailor; a seaman. 
Ship-master, (ship'mos-tsr) 7i. The captain, master, or 
commander of a ship. 

Shipmate, (ship'mUt) n. One who serves on board of 
the same ship ; a follow sailor. 

Shipment, (ship ment) n. Act of putting any thing on 
board of a ship ; embarkation ;— that which is shippecl. 
Shipowner, (sliij/on-fr) n. The owner of a ship or 
ships. 

Shipper, (ship'gr) n. One who ships or places goods 
on l)oar<l a ship for tranimortation. 

Shipping, (ship'ing) n. Tlio collective body of ships 
in one place; vessels of navigation generally; tonnage. 
Shipping, (ship'ing) a. Relating to ships. 

Ship-shape, (ship'shap) adi'. In a scaman-like man- 
ner : hence, properly. 

Shipwreok, (ship'rek) «. The breaking in pieces of a 
ship or other vessel by being driven figainst lucks, 
shoals, and the like ; — a ship destroyed U)K)n the 
water or the parts of such a ship; — hence, total de- 
struction; ruin; — failure; miscarriage. 

Shipwreck, (ship'rek) v.t. To destroy, as a ship at 
sea, by running ashore or on rocks or sand-banks, or 
by the force of wind and waves in a tempest ;— to 
expose, as sailors, to destruction by the loss of a ship. 
Shipwright, (ship'rit) n. One whose occuimtiou is to 
construct ships; a builder of ships or other vessels. 
Shire, (shir) M. [A.-B. acv'g, acir, a division, county, 
from acimn, to shear, divide.] A portion of the king- 
dom originally under the suiwrvision of an earl ; a 
territorial division, usually identical with a county, 
but sometimes comprising a smaller district [Eng.]; 
— division of a state embracing several contiguous 
townships ; a county. [Amer.] 

Shire-hall, (sliir'hawl) n. 'I’he court-house or assem- 
bly-room of a shire or county. 

Shire-town, ( shir'town ) 71. The capital town of a 
county : a county town. [away. 

Shirk, (shgrk) v. t. To avoid or get off from : to slink 
Shirk, (shcrk) 71 . [From aha7'k.] One who seeks to 
avoid duty; one who lives by shifts and tricks. 

Shirr, (shgr) n. An insertion of cord (usually elastic) 
between two pieces of cloth ; also, the coid, itself or 
the cloth made with it. 

Shirred, (shgrd) a. [Ger. achirrm, to prepare.] Hav- 
itig lines or cords inserted l>etween two pieces of 
cloth. 

Shirt, (shert) n. [Icel. ekirta, akyrta, a shirt, D. achortt 
a petticoat, an apron.] An under garment of linen, 
cotton, or other material, worn by men and boys. 
Shirt, (shgrt) v. t. To cover or clothe, as with a shirt ; 
—to change the shirt of :—imp. ii pp. shirted ,* ppr. 
shirting. 

Shirting, (shgrt'ing) n. Cloth of the right width fovf 
shirts. 

ShirtlesB, (shert ' les) a. Wanting a shirt. 

Shittah, (shiVta) n. Tlie tree which produced the 
sliittim wood of scripture. 

Bhittixn, (shit'tim) n. [H. a/iittim.) A predbus woodi 
of which the tables, altai's, and boards of the tabfNVw 
naole were made among the Jews* 


I 


(fhlr) It. [D. Kkyf, Qtss, A tliOQ 

litUe piece or fragment. 

Shim, (shlv'fir) n. [Ger. a splinter, tckU- 

fern, to scale, to shiver.] A small piece or frag- 
ment into which a thing breaks by sUddeu violence ; 
— a thin slice ;~>a species of blue slate ; schist : shale ; 
in nanticovl language^ a small wheel; a sheave. 

Shiver, (shiv'er) v.t. [Qer. nchi^ern, to shiver, D. 
ttshevern, H. tJtabari] To break into many small 
eoes or splinters ; to shatter ; to dash to pieces by a 
ow to cause to shake in the wind— applied to 
sails V. i; To break into small pieces to quake ; 
to tremble ; to vibrato ; — to quiver from cold ; to be 
affected with a thrilling sensation of chilliness to 
shake from fear ; to shudder '.—imp. & pp. shivered ; 
ppr. shivering. 

waver, (shiv'gr) n. Act of shivering ; a shaking or 
shuddenng caused by cold, pain, fear, or the like ; a 
tremor. 

Shivering, (shiv'sr-ing) n. The act of breaking or 
dashing to fragments ; severance ; a trembling or 
shaking from cold or dread of danger. 

Shiveringly, (8hiv'§r-ing-le) adv. With shivering or 
slight trembling. 

Shivery, (8hiv'§r-e) a. Pull of or inclined to shiver ; 
trembling ; — easily falling into many pieces. 

Shoad, (shod) n. [Oer. schutt, rubbish.] A train of 
metallic stones or fragments of ore which have be- 
come separated by the action of water, and which 
serve to direct in the discovery of mines. 

Shoal, (shol) n. [A.-S. scdlu^ scedlu, a school, a com- 

E y.] A crowd ; a throng — said esjjecially of fish, 
r. KholU^ a clod, glebe, scoUOf acoUa.] A sand- 
k or bar ; a shallow. 

Shoal, (shOl) v. i. To assemble in a multitude : to 
crowd ; to throng ; — ^to become more shallow ; — v. t. 
To cause to become more shallow : to come to a more 
shallow part of '.—imp. & pp. shoaled; ppr. shoaling. 
Shoal, (shdl) a. Of little dq>th ; shallow. 

Shoaliness, (shdTe-nes) n. The state of being shoaly ; 
thallowness ; little depth of water. [shallow. 

Shoaly, (shore) a. Full of shoals or shallow places ; 
Shook, (shok) n. [D. schok, a bounce, leap, F. choc, a 
shook, collision.] A collision; a sharp concussion of 
one thing gainst another a violent onset ; conflict 
of contending armies ; — in electricity, the effect on 
the animal system of a discharge of the battery ; also, 
the application of the force of the battery to any 
body in medicine, any agitation or derangement of 
organic functions, and especially of the nervous sys- 
tem; — an impression of disgust; offence; a blow. 
[Gor. achoc, achock, a heap, a score.] A pile or assem- 
blage of sheaves of wheat, rye, and the like ; a attiok. 
Shook, (shok) n. [From shag.] A dog with long hair ; 
— hence, a thick mass of short hair. 

Shook, (shok) v. t. To strike against suddenly; to 
encounter ; — to strike with surprise, horror, or dis- 
gust ; to offend ; to horrify ; — to make or collect into 
shocks, as sheaves of grain: — imp. & pp. shocked; 
ppr. shooking. 

Bhooldng, (shokTng) a. Striking, ns with horror; 
causing to recoil with disgust; extremely offensive; 
appaUing ; frightful ; terrible. 

S h ^^king lv, (shok'ing-le) adv. In a manner to shock 
or to strike with horror or disgust. 

Shookinmsss, (shok'ing-nes) n. State or quality of 
diqgtteung; offensiveuess. 

Shoddy, (shod'e) a. Noting a mill for the manufac- 
ture of yarn and cloth from old cloths and rags. 
Shoddy, (shod'e) n. A fibrous material obtained by 
devilling or tearing refuse wooUen goo^, rags, &c. It 
is usually mixed with fresh wool and respun, forming 
Inferior and coarse cloth for pea jackets, druggets, Ac., 
but sometimes worked up to sell for fine cloth ; — 
hence coUoquhdly, any aruole manufactured of infe- 
rior or adulterate matmials, but offered as genuine. 


Shoe, (shdo) n. [A-S. sodA, (3ou tk6?ia, Ger. sdAuA] 
covenng for the fbot, usually of leather ;>elso, any 
thing resembling a shoe in form or use ;~a plate m 
iron nailed to the hoof of an animal to defend it frohl 
I injury :--a plate of iron, or slip of wood, nailed to the 
bottom of the runner of a sleigh or siege;— an iroh 
socket to receive the end of a rafter or a stmt;— > 
small block of wood fastened to the fluke of ad 
anchor to prevent it from cutting the ship’s sides in 
hoisting, <&o. 

Shoe, (shoe) i>. t. To furnish with shoes; to put shoes 
; on ; — to cover at the bottom ; — imp. & ppi shod; ppr. 
shoeing. 

Shoeblack, (shod’blak) n. One who cleans and blacks 
shoes or boots. [shoe to the foot. 

Bkoe-buokle, (shoo'buk-l) n. A buckle for fastening tlie 
Shoeing-hom, ( shOO'ing-horn ) n. A curved piece ot 
horn used to facilitate the entrance of the foot into 
a shoe ; — hence, any thing by which a transaction is 
facilitated ; a tool; a pander. 

Shoe-latchet, (shCo'lat-chet) n. Tie or fastening for a 
shoe. [are made. 

Shoe-leather, (8h66'leTH-§r) n. Leather of which shoes 
Shoeless, (shoo'les) a. Wanting shoes ; barefoot. 
Shoemaker, (shou'm&k-er) n. One who makes shoes 
and boots. 

Shoe-tie, (shoo'ti) n. A ribbon or string used for fas- 
tening a shoe to the foot : — also shoe-string, ahoe-atrap. 
Shog, (shog) n. [For shock.] A concussion; ihake; jog. 
Shog, ( shog ) V. t. To shake ; to agitate by sudden 
shakes ; — v. i . To move off ; to jog. 

Shoggle, ( sbog'] ) v. t. To shake ; to joggle. 

Shoo, (shoo) inter). [Ger. ackeuchen, to scare, drive 
away.] Begone ; away — used in scaring away fowls 
and other animals also shue. 

Shoot, (Bht)6t) V. t. [A.-S. scedfan, Teel. sAidta.] To let 
fly or cause to be driven with force, as an aiTOw or 
bullet;^ — to discharge ; to dart ; — to let off ; to fire 
to strike with any thing shot ; to hit with a missile ; 
— to send out or forth, esiiecially with a rapid or sud- 
den motion ; to emit ; to hurl to pus]^ or thrust 
forward;— to pass rapidly through or under; — to varie- 
gate, as if by sprinkling or intermingling ; — to kill by 
a ball, &c. ;— r. i. To perform the act of discharging, 
sending with force, or driving any thing by means of 
an engine or instrument; — to be shot or propelled for- 
cibly; to be emitted, sent forth, or driven along; — 
to be felt, as if darting through one;— to germinate; 
to bud; to sprout ; — hence, to make pre^ess ; to grow; 
to advance ;— to spread over ; — to be pushed out ; to 
jut; to project; — i7/ip. pp. shot; ppr. shooting. 

Shoot, (shoot) n. Act of propelling or driving any 
thing with violence ; <Iischarge of a fire-arm or bow; — 
act of striking, or endeavouring to strike, with a mis- 
sive weajjon;— a young branch ; — the spring or thrust 
of an arch. [F. chute.} An inclined ptme, either 
artificial or natural, down which timber, coal, &c., 
are caused to slide. 

Shooter, (shuut'fr) n. One who shoots ; an archer ; a 
gunner ; — that which shoots, as a fire-arm. 

Shooting, (sh66t'ing) )i. The act of discharging fire- 
arms, or of sending an arrow with force ; sensation of 
a quick, glancing pain ; the act or practice of killing 
game. 

Shop, (shop) n. [A.-S. aceoppa, a treasury, a store- 
house.] A building in which goods, wares, drugs, 
Ac., are sold by retail ;— a building in which mechanics 
work. 

Shop, (shop) V. i. To visit shops for purchasing goods : 
— imp. & pp. shopped ; ppr. shewing. 

Shop-board, (shop'bord) Bench on which any work 
is aone. [in a shop or by retail. 

Shopkeeper, (shop'kep-er) n. A trader who sells goods 
Shoplift^, (shop'lift-§r) n. One who steals or takes 
goods privately from a shop. [a shop, 

j^plifung, (8hop'Uft-iiig)?i. Larceny committed in 



fliboptiuui, (sho|/xxian ) n. A petty tirader : a trades- 
mail ;«-otie who eervea iu a shop : a salesman. 

Shopper, (shop^sr) n. One who shops. 

Shop^g, (shop'ing) n. The practice of visiting shops 
for purchasing or cheapening goods. 

Shop-walker, (ahop'wawk-^r) n. An attendant in a 
shop who directs customers to the proper department 
for the goods they seek, and sees they are attended to. 
Shop-woman, (shup'w66m-an) n. A female who serves 
in a shop. 

Shore, (snor) n. [A.-S. score, from sceran, sc Iran, to 
shear, divide.] The coast or land adjacent to a large 
body of water, as a sea or lake. 

Shore, (shor) n. [D. schoor, Icel. skorda.) A prop or 
timber placed as a brace or support on the side of a 
building or other thing: — in nautical lantjuage, a. prop 
placed i^neath a sliip’s side or bottom for support on 
the stocks. 

Shore, (sh5r) v. t. To support by a post or buttress ; 
to prop : — imp. A pjt. shored ; ppr. shoring. 

Shoreless, (shdr'les) a. Having no shore or coast ; 
boundless. 

Shoring, (shor'ing) n. The act of supporting or 
stran^hening with a prop or shore ; a system of props ; 
props collectively. 

Shorlj (shorl) n. Black tourmaline. 

Shorlmg, (slior'ling) n. The skin of a sheep shoi'n 
living. 

Shorn, (shorn) a. Cut off having the hair or wool 
cut off or sheared -tioprived. 

Short, (short) a. [A.-S. scort, scenrt, F. court, L. cur- 
tiis.] Not long; brief; having limited duration; — 
limited in quantity ; stinted; scanty; insufficient ; in- 
adequate; defective; imperfect; not coming up, as 
to a measure or standard : — near at hand ; not far 
distant ; — not fetching a compass ; — not going or reach- 
ing to the point intended ; — breaking off suddenly or 
sliarply ; brittle ; fiiable crumbling in the mouth : 
crisp ; — narrow ; contracted ; — laconic ; concise ; — 
fluted ; severe ; — abrupt ; petulant ; — not tenacious: 
forgetting easily, as memory inferior ; lower ; — not 
equal or equivalent; less; — pronounced with a less 
prolouged utterance, and with a somewhat thinner 
and more slender sound. 

Short, (short) n. A summary account ;~pl. The part 
of ground grain sifted out, which is next finer than 
the bran; — ^in rope-making, theshoi'ter fibres of hemp, 
or the toppings and tailings of long hemp dressed for 
bolt ropes and whale lines. 

Short, (short) adv. In a short manner, as briefly, 
abruntly, suddenly, and the like. 

Short-OTMthed, (short'bretht) a. Having short breath 
or quick respiration. 

Shozt-oake, (shortkllk) n. A sweet, fri.able cjike, in 
which butter or lai*d lifts boon mixed with the flour. 
Bhort-ooming, (short'kum-iug) n. Act of failing or 
coming short, as a crop ; — neglect of or failure iu jjer- 
formauce of duty. 

Short-dated, (sliort'dat-ed) a. Having little time to 
run, as a bill ; drawn and made payable at an early 
date. 

Shorten, (shorten) v.t. To make short in measure, 
length, or time to reduce or diminish in amount, 
quantity, or extent ;— to contract ; to abbreviate; — to 
confine; to restrain;— to lop; to deprive;— to make 
short or friable, as pastry with butter; — v.i. To be- 
come short or shorter; — to contract A pp-. 
ihorianed ; ppr. shortening. 

Sbortotting, (short'ii-iog) n. A making or becoming 
short or shorter ; — that which renders pastry short or 
friable, as butter or lard. 

Short-lumd, (shortliand) n. A compendious metlickl 
of writing by substituting characiera^ abbreviations, 
. or ir^bols for words ; otenograp^. 

SluHrt-homod, (sho^ornd) a. Having short horns ; 
^HUbting k distinoi and vuuable breed of cattle. 


Short-joSntod, (shmi'joint^ed) a. Having short Inter- 
vals between the joints. 

Short-lived, (short'livd) a. Not living or lasting Imig : 
being of ufort continuance. 

Shortly, (shortle) adv. In a brief time or manner; 
— ^in few words; briefly; — quickly; snappishly. 
Shortness, (short'nes) n. Quality of being short ; bre- 
vity ; conciseness ; limited extent ; deficiency. 
Sho:^rib, (short'rib) n. One of the lower ribs or ribs 
below the sternum ; a false rib. 

Shoi't-sight, (short'sit) n. Short-sightedness. 
Short-sighted, (ahort'sit-ed) «. Not able to see far; 
near-sighted ;— not able to look far into futiuity ; of 
limited intellect ; — having little regard for the foture ; 
heedless. 

Short-sightedness, (short'sli-ed-nes) n. Inability to see 
things at a distance ; near-sightedness defective or 
limited intellectual sight. 

Short-winded, (short'wind-ed) a. Affected with short- 
ness of bueath ; having quick respiration. 
Short-witted, (shortVit-ed) u. Having little wit; 
not wise. 

Shory, (sh5r'e) a. Lying near the coast. 

Shot, (shot) n. [A-B. septe, a blow, Icel. skot, a throw- 
ing, a javelin.] Act of shooting ; discharge of a mis- 
sile weavion ;~a missile weapon, particularly a ball 
or bullet ;~sniall globular masses of lead for killing 
birds and other small animals; — flight of a missile 
weaix>u, or the distance which it passes from the en- 
gine a marksman ; one who pmotises shooting. 

Shot, (shot) V. t. To load with shot over a cartridge 
imp. & pp. shotted ; ppr. shotting. 

Shot, (shut) n. [A.-B. sccat.] Sum charged ; reck- 
oning; — also, individual share of the reckoning. 
[Scot.] 

Shot-belt, (shot'belt) n. A belt having a pouch for 
carrying shot and other ammunition. 

Shot-box, (shot'boks) n. Box or locker iu which balls, 
grape, canister, or other shot are stored : — also shoi- 
loeker. 

Shot-free, (shot'frc) a. Free from charge; exempted 
from any share of the expense; — unpunished: — also 
scoi-fi'€e, [ship by a cannon ball, 

Shot-hole, (8hot'h51) n. Hole or ])erforation made in a 
Shotten, (shot'n) a. [From j^Aouh] Having ejected the 
spawn ; — shooting into angles or nooks ;-^i8located ; 
shot out of its socket, as a buae. 

Should, (shOod) imp. of shall. 

Shoulder, (shordyr) n. [A.-S. scutdor, probably fi*om 
Icel. skglu, to cover, defend.] The joint by which the 
arm of a human being, or the fore leg of a quadruped, 
is connected with the body; — the flesh and muscles 
connected with the shoulder-joint ; the U]>p6r part 
of the back ; — that which supports or sustains ; sup- 
ix)rt ;— that which resembles a human shoulder, as 
any protuberance or projecting appendage from the 
iKfdy of a thing the fore leg of an animal dressed 
for market. 

Shoulder, (shoFd§r) v. t. To push or thrust with the 
shoulder; to push with violence: — to take u]^u the 
shoulder & pp. shouldered; ppr, thoulderiiig. 
Shoulder-belt, (shdrder-belt) n. A belt that passes 
across the shoulder. 

Shoulder-blade, (shoFd§r-bliUl) n. Tlie flat bone of 
the shoulder or blade-bone. 

Shoulder-knot, (shai^dgr-not) n. An ornamental knot 
of ribbon br lace tvom on the shoulder; k kind of 
epaulet. , 

Shout, (shout) V. i. [Perhaps a contrairtioh ftoni shoot 
but.] To utter a sudden and loud outcry, usually iii 
joy, triumph, or exultation v. t. T6 utter Mth 
shout ; to cry ; — to treat with shouts or clamour 
imp. & pp. lihouted ; ppr. shoutiag. 

Shout, (shout) n. A loud burst of voice or voices ; tt 
vehement and snddtii butory, especially of k multik 
ittdft 




, 

[A*-S. teedfan, loel. ikvfa,] 
To propel with the hand ; to puah by direct stren^h 
wiihout a eudden impislM: to impel a body by slid- 
ing it aloxig the surin^ of another body ; — to push 
up : to press against ^*'to push along, aside, or aw^, 
in a careless or rude manner: to jostle ; — v. i. To 
puidi or drive forwardi-^to push oif : to move in a 
bcNst with a pole : — imp. & pp. shoved ; ppr. shoving, 
ihove, (ahuv) n. The act of shoving, pushing, or press- 
ing; a sudden impetus ; a short, quick push. 

Ulovel, (shuvl) n. [A.-S. scofi, sceojl, from scedfan, 
to shove.] A kind of spade with a broad blade 
slightly hollowed — used for lifting grain, sand, or other 
loose sutatanoes; — also, a semi-cylindrical vessel of 
oopper closed at one end and rounded at the other 
for lifting tea. sugar, flour, Ac. ; a scoop. 

Shovel, (shuvl) v. t. To take up and throw with a 
shovel ;--to gather in great quantities ’.--imp. A pp. 
■hovdled; ppr. shovelhng, 

Shovel-hat, (shuv'l-hat) m. A hat with a brood biim. 
Which is turned up at the sides and straight in front. 


worn by bishops, deans, Ac. 

Show, (sb^ v. 1. [A.-S. scawian^ to look, view, Icel. 

Mkoda.] To display or present to view; to exhibit; 


— to cause to see ; to enable to perceive : — to inform ; 
to point out to ; — hence, to usher or guide ; to con- 
duct ; — to make apparent or clear by evidence, testi- 
mony, or reasoning: to prove; to evince; to explain ; — 
to bestow; to confer; to aflbrd; — to manifest; to 
publish ; to proclaim ; — v. i. To appear ; to look ; to 
seem: — imp. showed; pp. shown or showed; ppr. 
showing. 

Show, (and) n. Act of showing or bringing to view; ap- 
pearance; exhibition;— that which is shown or brought 
to view; a spectacle; — proud or ostentatious display; 
parade ; pomp ; — semblance ; likeness ; api^arance ; — 
pretext; specious plausibility; representation; theat- 
rical action; — dramatic exhibition. Shoto of hands, 
vote taken at a public meeting by raising bands for 
or against a motion, candidate, Ac. 
ffhow-bUl, (sho'bil) n. A broad sheet containing an 
advertisement in large letters, placed at shop doors, 
windows, &c. 

Show-bread, (shO'bred) n. In the Mosaic ritual, loaves 
of bread ph^d before the Lord on the golden tablo 
in the sanctuary — ^they were twelve in number, re- 
presenting the tiibes of Israel, ornamented with gold 
leaves, and served up hot with frankincense and 
—also Skew-bread. 

Shower, (shd'gr) n. One who shows or exhibits. 
Shower, (show'er) n. [A.-S. scUr, scedr, Icel. A Ger. 
akAr.] A fall of rain or hail of short duration;— that 
which resembles a shower in falling through the air 
copioiisly and rapidly ; a rapid succession or thick 
fall, as of arrows, Ac.; — an abundant supply; liberal 
distribution, as of gifts, blessings, Ac. 

Shower, (show'er) v. t. To water with a shower ; to 
wet copiously with rain;— to bestow h‘ berally to 
distribute or scatter abroad ; — v. i. To rain in 
showers : — imp. & pp. showered ; ppr. showering. 
Showerliss, (show'er-les) a. Wanting showers. 
Showery, (show'gr-e) a. Raining in showers; — ^per- 
taining to or produced by showers; rainy; abounding 
in rain-falls. [ously. 

Showily, (sbo'e-le) adv. In a showy manner; pomp- 
Siwwimisi, (sho'e-nes) n. Quality or state of being 
showy ; pompousness ;— parade; ostentation ;— gaudi- 
ness; splendour. 

Showing, (shdlng) n. Act of presenting to view; ex- 
hibition;— verbal representation ; statement ; demon- 
strain. 

Showman. ^J^maa) n, One who exhibits shows. 
Showy, (imob) «. Making a show • attracting atten- 
tion ; presenting a marked appearance; gaudy; gozge- 
ous; magnifleent; sumptuous; pompous; ostentatious, 
ihmdi (shred) v.t. {A.-S. wmdiarn, Ga akrHtcm.} 
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To cut or tear into small pieces, partieularly narrow 
and long pieces, as of doth or leather imp. A pp. 
shred; ppr. shredding. 

Shred, (shred) n. A long, narrow piece cut or tom oif; 
a strip;— a fragment: a piece. 

Shredding, (shred'iug) n. Tliat which is out off; 
niece; strip; fragment. 

Shrew, (shrod) n. [D. schreeuwen, Ger. shreien, to 
brawl.] A peevish, spiteful, vexatious w*oman: a 
; brawling or clamorous woman ; a scold. 

Shrewd, (shrood) a. Having the qualities of a shrew ; 
I malicious; peevish; — sly; artful; cunning; — ^knowing; 
I astute : sliarp ; — ^acious ; penetrating ; discrimin- 
ating;— painful; pinching; — mischievous. 

Shrewdly, (shroodTe) adv. Archly; sagaciously; wirii 
good guess mischievously;— vexatiously;— sharply ; 
bitingly. 

Shrewdness, (shrdod'ues) n. Quality or state of being 
shrewd; astuteness; sagacity sly cunning; arch- 
ness ; — mischievousness. 

Shrewish, (shrdo'ish) a. Having, the qualities of a 
shrew; frowai'd; peevish; petulantly clamorous. 
Shrewishly, (shrod'ish-Je) adv. In a shrewish man- 
ner ; peevishly ; clamorously; turbulently. 
Shrewishness, ( shrOo'ish-nes ) n. The state of being 
shrewish; frowardness; petulance; clamorousness. 
Shrew-mouse, (shr66'mous) n. An insectivorous ani- 
mal which burrows in the ground. 

Shriek, (shrek) v.i. [Nors. shrika, Ger. schreien.‘\ To 
niter a loud, sharp, shrill cry; to scream, as in a 
sudden fright, in horror or anguish ; — v. i. To utter 
sharply and shrilly: — imp. A pp. shrieked; ppr. 
shrieking. 

Shriek, (shrSk) n. A sharp, shrill outcry or scream, 
such as is produced by sudden teiTor or extreme 
anguish. 

Shnevalty, (shrBv'al-te) n. [Contracted from sheriffs 
alf?/.] Office or jurisdiction of a sheriflF ; sheriffblty. 
Shrift, (shrift) n. [A.-S. serift, from serif an, to 
shrive.] Confession made to a priest. 

Shrike, (shrik) n. [From s^riclr.] A rapacious bird 
of the genus Lanius, characterized by a strong com- 
pressed conical beak, more or less hooked, with which 
they prey on birds, frogs, and insects. The shrikes 
are gregarious, fly precipitately with a sharp, shrill 
cry — hence the name, and are said to suspend their 
prey when killod on thorns; — hence called butcher 
birds. 

Shrill, (shiil) a. [L. Ger. schrill.'] Uttering an acute 
sound; sharp; piercing. 

Shrill, (shril) v.i. To sound in a sharp, shrill tone; 
—to have au acute or piercing effect ; — v. t. To utter 
in a shrill tone ; — to pierce; to penetrate: — imp. A pp. 
shrilled ; ppr. shrilling. 

Shrilling, (shriring) n. A piercing, shrill sound. 
Shrillness, (shrirnes) n. The state of being shrill or 
acute in sound ; sharpness or fineness of voice. 

Shrilly, (shril'e) a. Somewhat shrill or piercing; shaa‘p« 
Shrilly, ( shril'e ) adv. TVith a sharp sound or voice ; 
acutely ; piercingly. 

Shrimp, (shrimp) n. [A.-S. scrimman, to dry, dry up.] 

A long-tailed, decapod crusta- 

cean — there are numerous spe- 
cies, some of which are used 
for food; — a little, wrinkled 
man ; a dwarf— in contempt. 

Shrimp, (shrimp) v.i. [D. 
krimpken, Ger. schrumpfen, to 
contract, A.-S. scrimman, to 
dry up.j To narrow ; to con- 
tract; to compress. Shrimp. 

Shrine, (shrin) n. [A.-S. serin, L. sei'inium, a desk.] 
A case, box, or receptacle in which sacred relics are 
deposited ;— also, a tomb of a saint ; a mausoleum 
hence, any saoved or hallowed place ; an altaap; a idaoe 
of worddp. 
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Shrinic, (cAiTiQgrk) v, i. [A.-E terinean.'l To become 
wrinkled by contraction ; to shrivel; to contract; to 
dry up ;--to withdraw or retire, ae from danger ; to 
exinress fear or horror by shrugging or contracting 
the body ; — to recoil, as in fear, horror, or distress;— 
v,t To cause to contract:— imp. A pp, shrank; ppr. 
shrinking. The old imp. shrank, and pp. shrunken, 
are nearly obsolete. 

Shrink, (shringk) n. Act of shrinking ; contraction ; 
corrugation a withdrawing or contraction of the 
body from fear or horror recoil. 

Shrinkage, ( shringk'Sj ) n. Contraction into a loss 
compass; — reduction in the bulk or dimensions of 
any thing by shrinking. 

Shrinking, (shringVing) n. Act of falling back, as 
from danger, or drawing back, as from fear con- 
traction from exposure to heat, water, <fcc., as of 


woollen goods, timber, &c. 

Bhrinkin^y, ( shringk'ing-le ) adv. In a shrinking 
manner ; by shrinking. 

Shrive, (shriv) v. t. fA.-S. scrifan, Icel. sW/IJa.] To 
hear or receive the confession of— said of a priest ; — 
to confess — used reflexively ; — v. i. To receive con- 
fessions;— imp. & pp. shrived; ppr. shriving. 

Shrivel, (shriv'ol) v. i. [Icel. xl'i’ifl, a thing torn.] To 
draw or be drawn into wrinkles ; — v. t. To cause to 
shrink or contract; — imp. <fc pp. shrivelled; ppr. 
shrivelling. [atid gives absolution. 

Shriver, (shrW'gr) n. A priest who hears confessions 

Shriving, (shriv'ing) n. Shrift ; confession taken. 

Shroud, (shroud) n. [A.-S. acr-Ad, a garment, Icel. 
ikrUd.] That which clothes, «t 

covers, conceals, or protects ; a J|lL 

garment: — especially, a wind- 
ing-sheet ; — a cover ; a shield ; A 

— the crypt of a cathedral y M 
church ;— pi, A set of jopes TOa 

reaching from the mast-heads 
to the sides of a vessel to sup- 
port the masts. 

Shroud, (shroud) v. t. To cover 
with a shroud ; especially, to 
inclose in a winding-sheet ; — to 
cover, as with a shroud ; to 
hide ; to veil ; — to defend ; to Shrouds, 

protect ; — to cover entirely ; to overwhelm ; — v. i. To 
take shelter; to harbour: — imp. & pp. shrouded; ppr. 
shroudine. [tide. 

Shrove-oake, (shrov'kak) n. A pancake made at shrove- 

Shrove-tide, (shrov'tid) n. [From shrove, imperfect of 
shrivCt to take a confession.] ITie Tuesday following 
Quinquagesima Sunday, and preceding the first day of 
Lent, or Ash Wednesday. 

Shrub, (shrub) n. [A. -8. scroh, scrobh, scrybe.'] A low, 
dwarf tree ; a woody plant of a size less than a tree. 

Shrub, (shrub) n, A liquor comijosed of acid and 
sugar, with spirit to preserve it; 

Shrubbery, (shrub'gr-e) n. A collection of shrubs taken 
as a whole: — a place where shrubs are planted. 

Shrubbiness, (shrub'e-nes) n. State or quality of being 
shrubby. 

Shrubby, (shruVe) a. Full of shrubs ; — resembling a 
shrub bushy; consisting of shrubs or brush. 

Shrug, (shrug) v.t. [D. schrichein, from Ger. Hicken, 
A.-S. rhyg, hric, the back.] To draw up : to contract, 
especially by way of expressing dislike, dread, doubt, 
or the like ; — v.i. To raise or draw up the shoulders, 
as in expressing horror, dissatisfaction, aversion, 
dreiMl, doubt, or the like: — imp. & pp, shrugged; ppr. 
shrugging. 

Shrug, (shrug) n. A drawing up of the 8houldera--a 
motion usu^y expressing dislike, dread, or dbnbt. 

Shudder, (shud'^r) v.i. [D. schudderen, Ger. schatt- 
dem.] To tremble or shake with fear, horror, or aver- 
silODi; to shiver with cold; to quake:— 'imp. A pp. ahud- 
dsetd; ppr, shuddering, 
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ffiiudder, (shud'gr) n, A shaking with fear or hevrorv 
a tremor. 

Shuffle, (shufl) v. t. [Ger. sehufeln, D. schoffsln.^ To 
shove one way and the other ; to push from one to 
another to mix by pushing or shoving ; to confuse; 
to tlirow into disorder ; to cliange the xelative posi- 
tions of, as caids in the pack v. i. To change the 
relative position of cards in a pack to shift ground ; 
to practise shifts to elude detection; — to evade fair 
questions; to prevaricate;— to evade duty; to skulk; 

— to move in a slovenly, (fragging manner to shove 
or scrape the floor with the foot in dancing : — imp. A 
pp. shuffled ; ppr. shuffling. * 

Shuffle, (shun) n. Act of shuffling; act of mixing and 
throwing into confusion by change of places;— an 
evasion ; a trick ; an artifice a rapid scraping move- 
ment of the foot in dancing. 

Shuffler, (shuf l§i ) n. One who shuffles or prevaricates. 
Shuffling, (shuf ling) n. The act of throwing into 
disorder ; confusion evasion ; trick ; — an irregular 
walk or gait. ^ 

Shuffling, (slmfling) a. Moving with irregular gait 
prevaricating: evasive. 

Shufflingly, (shufling-le) adv. With iitogular pace or 
gait:— evasively. 

Shun, (shun) v. t. [A.-S. scAnian, allied to D. sehuinen, 
to slope.] To avoid; to keep clear of ; to get out of the 
way of ; to escape from ; to neglect w. i. To decline ; 
to avoid doing a thing ; to eschew : — imp. A 2^P‘ 
shunned; ppr. shunning. 

Shunt, (shunt! r. t. To turn off to one side ; especially, 
to turn ofl*, as a railway carriage upon a side track ; to 
switch off ; hence, to put off upon one ; — v. i. To go 
aside; to turn off '.—imp. A pp. shunted ; ppr. shunting. 
Shunt, (shunt) n. [B. schuinte, slopeness, declivity; 
or contracted from shun it.'] A turn off to a side or 
short rail that the principal rail may be left free. 
Shunting, (shunt'ing) n. Act of tUverting a train from 
the main line to a side track ; — also, the track or line 
into which a train is diverted; a siding. 

Shut, (shut) V. t. [A.-S. Bcyltan, scittan, to shut or lock 
up, allied to Gev. shutzen, to defend, shut.] To close, 
as the fingers ; to contract ; — to close so as to hinder 
ingress or egress ; — to forbid entrance into; to pro- 
hibit ; to bar ; to exclude ; to preclude. Shut in, to 
inclose ; to confine ; to imprison. Shut out, to deny 
admission to ; to exclude. S?mt up, to close ; — to ob- 
struct ; to bar the way to confine ; to imprison ; — ^to 
hedge in ; to compel to a certain courae, opinion, 
determination, <fec. to tonninate ; to conclude;— v. i. 

To close itself; to become closed : — imp. A pp. shut; 
ppr. shutting. 

Shut, (shut) a. Having the sound suddenly interrupted 
or stopped by a Hucceeding consonant ; — closed. 

Shut, (shut) n. Tlie act of closing; a small door or 
shutter ; tlie line or idace where two pieces of metal 
are united by welding. 

Shutter, (shut^gr) n. One who shuts or closes;— « close 
cover for a window or other aperture. 

Shuttle, (shutl) n. [A.-»S. scedtel, a weaver's shuttle, 
from scedtan, to shoot.] An instrument used by 
weavers for passing the thread of the woof from one 
side of the cloth to the other, between the threads of 
the warp ; — a shuttle-cock. 

Bhuttle-oook, (shut'l-kok) n. A cork stuck with 
feathers, used to be struck by a battledore in play; 
also, the play itself. 

Shy, (shi) a. [A.-S. scedh, Ger. sheu, D. ^tuw, shy.] 
Sensitively timid ; reserved ; — easily frightened ; 
shrinking ; modest ; bashfUl cautious ; wary ; sus-f;? 
picious. [hone, , 

TOy, (shi) n. Start or swerving suddenly aside of a 
Shy, (shi) v. i. To start suddenly aside, as if a liUto 
frightened amp. A pp. shied ; ppr. shyingt 
Shyly, (shile) am. In a shy or timid manner ; not 
liEUiu^ly; with xeserva 
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filQrneMi (shi^nes) n. The quallt^r or state of being 
shy: baehmlness: reserve; coyness; timidity. 

8i (sS). A syllable applied in solmization to the 
seventh tone of the xni^or diatonic scale. 

Sibilant, (slb'e-lant) a. (L. pjpr. of sibilnre, 

to hiss.] Mailing a hissing sound; uttered with a 
hissing sound ; hiding. 

Sibilant, (sib^e-lant) n. A letter tliat is uttered with a 
hissing of the voice, as » and z. 
ttbilation, (sib^e-la'shun) n. Utterance with a hissing 
sound ; also, the sound itself. 

Sibyl, (sll/il) n. [L. aibylla, G. sibulla.] A woman 
.suppo^ to be endowed with a spirit of prophecy ;— a 
female fortune-teller or gypsy. 

Sibylline, (sihil'in) c. Peii^iining to the sibyls; uttered 
or composed by sibyls ; prophetic ; oracular ; also, 
mysterious 

Siccative, (sik'at-iv) a. Drying ; causing to dry. 
Siccative, (sik'at-iv) n. That which promotes the pro- 
cess of drying. 

Siooity, (sik'so-te) n. [L. siccitas, from siccus, dry.] 
# Dryness ; aridity ; destitution of moisture. 

Sick, (sik) a. [Eng. seke, A.-S. syc, seoc, Icel. siukr.] 
Affected with or attended by nausea; inclined to 
vomit ; — having a strong dislike ; disgusted;— affected 
with disease of any kind; disordered; distempered: 
indisposed ; ailing : morbid. 

Siok-bed, (sik'bed) n. The bed upon which a person 
is confined by sickness. 

Siok-berth, (sik'b§rth) n. In a man-of-war, a room or 
hospital for the sick. 

Sioken, (sik^n) v.t. To make qualmish; todis^st;— 
to make sick ; to disease ; — v. i. To become sick ; to 
fall into disease: — to grow weak ; to decay; — to droop ; 
to languish ; — to bo filled to disgust ; to be filled 
with abhorrence ; to be satiated ;— to become disgust- 
ing or tedious: — imp. sickened; ppr. sickening. 

Sicker, (sik'sr) a. [Scot., Dan. sikker, L. secures.] 
Sm*e ; certain ; firm ; fast. 

Siokerly, (sik'gr-le) adv. Surely;— firmly; fast. 
Biokemess, (sik'gr-nes) n. Sureness ; — finnness ; fast 
hold or grip. 

Siokish, (siklsh) a. Somewhat sick or diseased;— ex- 
citing sickness or disgust; nauseating ; nauseous. 
Siokiwy, (sik'ish-le) adv. In a sickish manner. 
Sickishness, (sik'ish-nes) n. Quality of being sickish 
or of exciting disgust. 

Sickle, (sikl) n. [A.-S. sicol, L. secula, from secare, to 
cut.] A reaping-hook; a curved blade or hook of 
steel set in a wooden handle, and having tlie sharp 
edge in the interior of the curve, used for cutting 
^Tsin. [reaper. 

Siokleman, (sik'l-man) n. One who uses a sickle ; a 
Sickliness, (sikle-iies) n. State of being habitually dis- 
eased : — state of producing sickness extensively — said 
of a season disposition to generate disease exten- 
sively — said of the climate. 

Kek-ust, (sik'list) n. A list containing the names of 
the sick. 

Sickly, (sikle) a. Somewhat sick ; disposed to illness; 
moducing or tending to disease ;— appearing as if 
sick; — ^Dot healthy; not sound; — faint; weals: languid; 
disordered ; — producing disease extensivsly, as an 
unhealthy season ; — tending to produce disease ; un- 
healthy, as climate ;— unwholesome ; pestilential, as 
air nauseating; offensive, as smell. 

Sickly, (sik'le) adv. In a sick or unhealthy manner; 
fbintly ; languidly. [or odour of disease. 

Sickly, (sikle) v. t. To disease to taifit with the hue 
SiekBcaii (sik'nes) n. [A.-S. sedene'ss', eqfiiv^ent to 
suhtf Qer. sueht.] State of being sick or diseased ; — a 
disease, or. malady. . especially nausea; disorder ; dis- 
temp^; mdisposltioii. 

Sick-room, (edOkrOdm) n, A rbcm in which a person 
lies sick or tO ^diioh he Is conflued by sickness. 

Side, ^ me, Ibel. sida, Qer. ictia] Thb 
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margin, edge, verge, or border of a surface ; especir 
ally, one of we longer edges one of the surmCes 
which define or limit a S(md, especially one of the 
longer surlhoes ;<-Hany outer portion of a thing consid- 
ered apart from and yet izi re^tion to the rest ; also, 
any part or position viewed as opposite to or con- 
trasted with another ;— one half of the body consid- 
ered as opposite to the other half ; the part of the 
body about the ribs ;— a slope or declivity, as of a 
hill ;— position of a person or party regarded as op- 
posed to another person or party; a b^y of advo- 
cates or partisans ; faction ; sect ; — the interest or 
cause which one maintains against another ; a doc- 
trine opposed to another doctrine; — a line of descent 
traced through one parent, as distinguished from 
that traced thi'ough another branch ; — part ; region ; 
^uai-ter. 

Side, (sId) a. Being on the side or toward the side ; 
lateral ; — hence, indirect ; oblique ; collateral. 

Side, (sid) v.i. To lean on one side; to incline to; 
— to suit ; to pair with ; — to embrace the opinions of 
one party or engage in its interest when opposed to 
another iiarty ’.—imp. & pp. sided ; ppr. aiding. 
Sideboard, (sid'bord ) n. A piece of cabinet work 
placed on one side in a dining-room to hold dishes 
and the like. 

Side-box, (sid'boks) n. A box or inclosed seat on the 
side of a theatre, distinct from the centre boxes or 
dress circle. 

Sided, (sid'ed) a. Having a side— used in composition. 
Side-dish, (sTd'dish) 7k Dish placed at the side, as op- 
tx>sed to dishes at the top or bottom of the table. 
Side-glance, (sid'glans) n. A glance or brief look to 
one side. 

Sideling, (sideling) a. Inclining to one side ; directed 
toward one side; sloping. [front. 

Sidelong, (sid^Jong) a. Lateral; oblique; not directly in 
Sidelong, (sid'long) adv. Laterally; obliquely; in the 
direction of the side on the side. 

Sider, (sid'^r) n. One who takes a side or sides with 
a party. [planet struck. 

Sioerated, (sid-Qr-fit'ed) a. [L. sideratus.'} Blasted; 
Sideration, (sld-gr-a'shuu) n. A sudden blasting in 
plants, supposed vulgarly from sidereal influence ; — 
sudden deprivation of sense; — a slight erysipelas. 
Sidereal, (si-de're-al) a. [L. sideralia, from aidua, aide- 
7'ia, a star,] Belating to the stars; starry; astral ; 
— measured by the apparent motion of the stam; 
pertaining to, marked nut, or accompanied by a re- 
turn to the same position in respect to the stars. 
Siderographic, (si-de-ro-graf'ik) a. Peitoining to side- 
rography or performed by engraved plates of steel. 
Siderography, (si-der-og'raf-e) n. [G. sidSroa, iron, 
and graphein, to engrave, write.] Art or practice of 
steel-engraving. 

Side-sad^e, (sid'sad-1) n. A saddle for a w^oman to sit 
upon when on hoi-seback. 

Side-table, (sid'ta-bl) n. A table placed against the 
wall, or aside from the principal table. 

Side-view, (sid'vu) n. A view on or from one side; 
an oblique view. 

Sidewalk, (sid'wawk) n. A raised way for foot-pass- 
engers at the side of a street or road. 

Side-wind, (sidewind) n. A wind from one side, or 
blowing laterally; hence, an indirect attack, or indi- 
rect means. 

Sidewise, (sid'wlz) adv. Toward one side; inclining; 
•—laterally; on one side:— also written sideway a. 
Siding, (sidling) n. Act of taking a side or joining with 
a party or ^tion ; — a short line of rails on which 
trains are shunted from the main line ; a shunting. 
Bi^i (si'dl) v.i. To go or move side foremost: — 
imp. & pn. sidled t ppr. sidling, [most. 

Sid&g, (^d'Ung) ill Sidewi^ ; with the side 
Siege, (sSj) n. [F, sUgefjk seat, a siege, from L. mde^, 
ft Sht; eedere, to sit,] TOe setting of ah hfiny arbUnd 


or l^ore a fortiftsd place tbe irarpose of oompell* 
lug the garriaoo to surrender ;<-^eiic 0 , a continued 
attempt to gain possession seat ; throne rank ; 
class ;>-Hitool :~a mason’s bench. 

Siege, (sej) V. t, ’To besiege ; to invest. 

Sienna, (8i*en’na) [From Simna, in Italy.] An 
earthy pigment of a brownish-yellow colour— -it is a 
silicate of iron and alumina. » 

Sieata, (se-es'ta) n. [Sp. from L. sexta (so. kora), tlio 
a^th hour of the day after sunrise.] A short sleep 
taken about the middle of the day or after dinner. 
Sieve, (slv) n. [A.-S. nife, Ger. «i<6.] A utensil for 
separating the due part of any pulverized or fine sub- 
stance ftrom the coarse ;--a kina of coaiae basket. 

Sift, (sift) V. t. [A.-S. gi/tan, from si/e, sieve.) To sep- 
arate by a sieve, as the fine iwirt of a substance from 
the coarse to separate or part as if by a sieve to 
separate the good or bad of to analyze ; hence, to 
scrutinize iwp, & pp. sifted ; ppr. suting. 

Sifter, (sift'{|r) n. One who sifts ; that which sifts ; a 
sieve. [exaiuination. 

Sifting, (sifting) n. Act of one who sifts critical 
Sigh, (sp V, i, [A.-S. sican, Ger. st^tan.] To make a 
deep single respiration, as the expression of fhtigue, 
exhaustion, grief, sorrow, or the like: — hence, to 
lament ; to grieve ; — to make a sound like sighing 
V, t. To utter sighs over ; to lament or mourn over ; — 
to express by sighs imp. & pp, sighed ; ppr. sigh- 

sig^, (si) n. A single deep respiration ; a long breatli ; 
— hence, a manifestation of grief or sorrow. 

Sight, (sit) 4i. lA.-S. siht.] Act of seeing ; perception 
01 objects by the eye ; view .‘—power of seeing ; the 
faculty of vision : instrument of seeing ; the eye 
state of admitting unobstructed vision ; visibility ; 
region which the eye at one time surveys that which 
is seen ; a spectacle ; a show; exhibition ; particularly 
any thing novel or remarkable ; wonder ; pageant 
inspection ; examination ; — notice ; knowledge ; — a 
small aperture through which objects are to seen, 
and by which the direction is settled or ascertained— 
a piece of metal near the muzzle or the breech of a 
fire-arm, to guide the eye in taking aim colloquially, 
a great number, quantity, or sum. 

Sight, (sit) V. t To get sight off ; to see ; — to look at 
through a sight; to see accurately; — to give the proper 
elevation and direction to by means of a sight ; — v. i. 
To obtaui a distinct view to take aim by sight : — 
imp. & pp. sighted ; ppr. sighting. 

Signted, (sit'eo) a. Gifted with sight; seeing in a 
]^uliar manner, with qualifying i^ective, as near, 
short, fitt^ with a sight; adjusted for taking 
aim. 

Sightless, (sitles) a. Wanting sight ; blind un- 
messing to the eye ; unsightly. 

Swhtliness, (sitle-nes) n. State of being sightly: come- 

SighUy, (sftle) a. Open to sight ; conspicuous ; ideas- 
ing to the sight ; comely. 

Sight-seeing, (sit'se-ing) a. Given to seeing sights; 
eawr for novelties or curiosities. 

Sigu, (sij'il) n, [L. sigillum.] Seal ; signature, 
ttgn, (sin) n. [L. signuni, A.-S. segen, Ger. zcichen.} A 
token that by which any thing is made known or 
represented any visible thing, motion, appearance, 
,or event which indicates the existence or approach of 
something real or future a wonder ; miracle : pro- 
digy ; phenomenon an appearance, transaction, or 
event offered or intended as evidence of something 
else; hence, proof : evidence by sight;— a monument; a 
memorial: something to preserve toe memoiy of a 
thing .’—visible mark or representation of iuwam and 
iq^tual grace typical representation ; symbol « 
mark of distinction ; badge : cognizance a word, 
emblem, or figure of speech :—«ttbsetiption of one’s 
llftme : signatHr? fi motion, gctioDi pr gestomt ^7 


sm-uimias 


I which a thought it expressed, or a oommtmd or wish 
made known hence, one of the oonventioniu manual 
motions by which conversation is carried on, sis by the 
deaf and aumb;--a conspicuous notice placed before a 
house to advertise the business prosecuted or wares 
sold there the twelfth part of the eoliptio or zodiac; 
— in algebra, a character indicating the relation ot 
quantities, or an operation p^ormed upon t hem ;— 
in music, any character, as a flat, shiup, dot, dw. 

Sign, (sin) v. t. To represent by a sign ; to s^i^ ; to 
denote ; to show to affix a signature to ; to notify 
by hand or seal ; to ratify v. x. To make a sign or 
signal : to communicate intelligence by signs imp. 
& pp. signed; ppr. signtog. 

Sign^, (sig’nal) n. [L. signale, from lignum.] A sign 
which has been agreed upon to give notice of some 
occurrence, command, or danger, to a person at a dis- 
tance, or as the occasion of oouoetted action hence, 
a token ; an indication. 

Signal, (sig'nal) a. [From the noun.] Distinguished 
from what is ordinary ; — eminent ; remarkable ; 
memorable ; extraordinary ; notable ; conspicuous. 
Signal, (sig’nal) v.t. To communicate by signals:— imp. 
& pp. signalled ; ppr. signalling. 

Signalize, (sig’nal-iz) v. t. [From signal. ] To make signal 
or eminent;— to distinguish: — imp, ii pp. sigaaliied; 
ppr. signalizing. 

Signally, (sig'nal-le) adv. In a signal manner; emi- 
nently ; remarkably. 

Sigpiature, (sig'ua-tur) n. [L. signaiura, from sig- 
nare, signatum.J A sign, stamp, or mai'k impressed : 
-^especially, the name of any person written with his 
own hand ; a sign-manual the flats or sharps at tlie 
beginning of a conxposition, which indicate the key or 
scale;— a letter or figure by which the sheets of a book 
or pamphlet are distinguished and their order desig- 
nated; — in physiognomy, a feature or expression 
indicative of personal character in physiology, a 
mark or form in plants by which their medicinal uses 
was supposed formerly to be indicated ; — ^proof from 
marks or signs ; evidence of haudywork ; creative 
stamp. 

Sign-board, (sln'bOrd) n. A board on which a man sets 
hiB name, a notice of his occupation, and of articles 
for BsJe. 

Signer, (sin'er) n. One who signs or subscribes his 
name. 

Signet, (sig’net) n. [F. diminutive of signs.} A seal ; 
especially, the seal used by the sovereign in sealing 
private letters and grants that pass by bill under the 
sign-manual. 

Signifioanoe, (sig-nife-kans) n. State of being signifi- 
cant ‘.—meaning ; import ;— peculiar force : earnest- 
ness ; power of impressing the mind that wliioh is 
sigiiifl^ moment ; weight ; consequence. 
Siraifioant, (sig-nife-kant) a. [L. signijieans, ppr, of 
s^nifieare.] Fitted or designed to signify or make 
known something ; standing as a sign or token de- 
serving to be considered ; impoi'iant ; momentous. 
Sigidfioantly, (sig-uife-kant-le) adv. In a significant 
manner. 

S4rnifioation, (sig-ne-fe-k&'shun) n. Act of signifying 
or making known that which ia signified or mode 
known ;— meaning ; import ; sense. 


the intended idea. 

Bignffioatively, (sig-nife-kat-iv-le) adv. So as to if- 
present or express by an external sign. 

Sign^, (sig'ne-fi) v, t. [L. signi/lcare, from signum, a 
Bi^, and faeere, to make.] To make known by n 
sign ; to communicate by any conventional tolwn 
to convey toe suMoa of;— to make known;— totinnitoi 
betoken ; denote ; imply ; mean. ^ 







SUtrarlingt (Birv^-Ung) m. A inKkll sUv^r coin. 

8ilv6r»i^per, ((rirvsr-pa-psr) n. Paper with silw-leaf 
on one side a species of thin, white paper ; tissue- 

(E^^^te, <«ii'r§r-plat) «> Silrer Teesels naed in a 
houBe, as salvers, plates, cups, tankards, knives, 
forks, &c, [silver. 

Silveramith, ( sirvgr-smith ) n. One who works in 

Silvery, (sil'vgr-e) a. Resembling or having the lustra 
of silver ; — bwpriukled or covert with silver. 

Simarre, (sS^mkr^) n. [R] A woman's long dress or 
robe ; also, a light covering ; a scarf. 

Similar, (sim'e-lar) a. [L. similia, like, similar.] 
Exacti^ corresponding : precisely alike ,* -- somewhat 
like ; nearly corresiwnding ; rasembling. 

Similarity, (sim-e-lar'e-te) n. State of being similar; 
likeness ; perfect or partial resemblance. 

Similarly, (sim'e*lur*le) adv. In a similar manner ; in 
like manner. 

Simile, (sim^e-le) n, fl* fram siwilis.] A word or 
phrase by which any thing is likened in one of its 
aspects to anotlier : a similitude. 

Similitude, (se-miFe-tud) n. [L. similitudo, from 
similar.] State of being similar or like ; resemblance; 
likeness: — funoifhl or imaginative comparisoii; simile. 

Simmer, (aim'^r) v. i. [Provincial Eng.', an onomato- 
poetic word.] To boil gently or witli a gentle biasing; 
■—V. t. To cause to boil gently ioip. & pp. sim- 
mardd; ppr. simmering. 

Simoniao, (sim-o'ne-ak) n. One who practises simony 
or who buys or sells preferment in the churcli. 

Simoniacal, (sim-u-nruk-al) a. Guilty of, consisting of, 
or pertaining to simony. 

Simony. (8im^un<e) n. (From Shmn Magus, who 
wished to piirahaso the power of confen'ing the Holy 
Spirit. Acts viii.] The crime of buying or selling 
ecclesiastical preferment. 

Simoom, (se-mOdm') n. [A. aamiim.'] A hot, dry wind 
that blows in Arabia from the interior deserts. 

Simper, ^im'psr) v.i. [Ger. zimpn'n, tt) be affoctotUy 
coy.] To smile in a silly, alTected, or conceited 
manner. 

Simper, (sim'per) n. A smile with an air of silliness, 
aifeotation, or~ conceit. 

Simperingly, (sim'pcr-ingde) adv. With a silly smile. 

Simple, (sim'pl) a. [L, simplex^ from semel, once, and 
pUcarCt to fold ; or from «inr, without, and plica^ a 
fold.} Single ; not complex consisting of one in- 
gredient or substance ; — whole ; entii’e ; — mere ; bare ; 
—plain ; unadorned ; — ^weak in intellect ; not wise or 
sagacious ; silly ; — undesiguiug ; artless ; — harmless ; 
innocent; — artless in manner; unconstrained;— undis- 
guised; straightforward; sincere; hence, plain; honest; 
— elear ; intelligible ; unmistakal)le ; — in botany ^ un- 
divided, as a root or stem: single or having oniy one 
on a petiole, as a leaf; or one on a peduncle, as a 
flower; — in cAemwfry, elementary ; not decomposable 
or resolvable into components or ingredients. 

Simple, (8im'pl)n. Something not mixed or com- 
pounded ; — a medicinal plant— so called because each 
vegetable is supposed to possess its particular virtue, 
and therefore to constitute a simple remedy. 

SimplenesB, (sim'pl-nes) n. State or quality of being 
Mmpie, single, or uncompounded ; — artlessness ; sim- 1 
pJicity;— weakness; silliness; imbecility. 

mmpler (sim^plgr) n. One who collects simples or I 
plants ; an herbalist; a simplist. 

Itopleton, (sim^pl-ton) n. A silly person ; a person of 
weak intellect ; a fool. 

Staiplieity, (sim-plisVte) n. Quality of being simple, 
unmlxed, or uncorapounded quality of being not 
complex, or of consisting of few pai^ arflessness of 
mind ; nreedom from duplicity ; sincerity freedom 
from artificial ornament ; plainnew freedom from 
subtlety or abstruseneas ; ofeameM weakness of in- 


ft fliyct rtT ^ '• 

SimpUfioBlion, ( sirn-ple-fe-kS'shtm ) K Act of 
fying or making simnle. 

Sim^fy, <8im'ple-fi) v, t. [L. simplex, slin^ and 
facere^ to make.] To make 8im{de; to raduoe Itbm the 
complex state by analysis; to show an Shsier or 
shorter process lor doing or making ; — to make ]^ii 
or easy imp. A pp. simplified; pw. simpliiying. 
Simplist, (sim'plim) n. One wiled in simplm or 
medical plants. 

Simply, ( sim'ple ) adv. In a simple manner ; without 
art; without subtlety; artlessly; plainly; — when 
considered in or by itself ; merely ; solely ; barely ; — 
weakly; foolishly. 

Simulate, (sim'u-l&t) v. t. [L. simr/larf, simulatuvif 
from svnilist, like, similar.] To assume the niara 
appearance of without the reality; to counterfdt ; to 
feign :—imv. & pp. simulated ; ppr. simulating. 
Simulate, (sim'u-lat) a. Feigned ; pretended, 
j Simulation, (sim-u-la'shuii) n. Act of simulating or 
I putting on what is not true ; assumption of a fklse or 
unreal character; pretending to be whal one is not. 
Simulatory, (sim'u-la-tor-e) a. Counterfeiting; pre- 
tending; — artful ; politic. 

Simultaneous, (sim-ul-ta'nG-us) a. [L. iimulUtneuit 
from Hhiui, at the same time.] Existing or happening 
at the same tiino entered on or performed togethei*, 
in concert, or with mutual aim or eitdeavour. 
Simultaneously, (sim-ul‘til'ntVus-le)(/dv. At the same 
time : together ; in concert ; in conjunction. 
Simultaneousness, (sim-ul-ta'ne-us-nes) n. The state or 
quality of existing or happening at the same time ; 
conjunction in time and oo-operation in endeavour to 
the Kamo end;— also written aimultaneity. 

Sin, (sin) n. [A.-S. Icel. syiid, Get. aflnde.J 

Transgrassion of the law of God ; disobedience of the 
divine command ; moral deficiency in the character; 
iniquity ; depravity ; sinfulness ; corruption of the 
moral and spiritual nature; ungodliness ; — a sin- 
offering ; an offering made to atone for sin. The 
seven deadly mu are murder, lust, covetousness, glut- 
tony, pride, envy, and idleness. 

Sin, (sin) v. i. To depart voluntarily from the path of 
duty prescribed by Gotl to man; to violate any known 
rule of duty ;~to violate human rights, law, or pro- 
priety; to trespass; to err: — imp. App. sinned; ppr. 
sinning. 

Sinaitio, (si-n.a-it'ik) a. [From Sinaia the mountain.] 
Of or i^ertaining to Mount Sinai ; given or made at 
tSinui, as tlie Moral Law. 

Sinapism, (sln'il-pizm) w. [G. sinapizein, to imply a 
mu-shird blister.] Mustard seed pulverized with some 
other iugi edieuts, used as an external application. , 
Since, (sins) ado. [O. Eng. sithence, from A.-S. stdhthan, 
afterward, then, from late, lately.] In the time 
imst, counting backward from the present; before this 
or now; ago. 

Since, (sins) pvep^ From the time of; subsequently 
to ; after — ^with a past event or time for the object. 
Since, (sins) conj. since the time when; from the (past) 
time that seeing that ; because ; considering. 

Sincere, (sin-ser') a. [L. sineei'us, said to be composed 
of sine, without, and eera, wax, tas pure honey.] 
Pure ; unmixed ; unadulterated being in reali^ 
what it appears to be ; not simulated or falsely 
assumed real ; honest ; unfeigned: true; genuine^*- 
unhurt; uninjured. 

Sincerely, (sin-sGr'le) adv. In a sincepe manner; 
honestly: unfeignedly. 

Sincerity, ( sin -s§r ' e - te ) n. State or quality of being 
sincere ; honesty of mind or intention fraedaB|i ^ 
from disguise, pretence, or hypocrisy. 

Sincipital, (sin-sipTt-al) a. Of or pertaining to the a^ 
ciput. 

Sinciput, (sin'se-pui) n. [L. from semi, half, and ea|mi|fe 
the head.] The lore pi^ of the head froih'the 
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IwijOiith, (silu'U&th) a., Slxtb affcer the tenth ; next 
|i; order after the Mteenth:^ being one of sixteen 
parts into 'which a>^ thing is diTided. 

HiXteenth, (sUES'tSnth) n. One of sixteen equal parts 
an interval comprising two octaves and a second. 
fliDctht (siksth) a. Next in order after the fifth 
^ii^^ne of six equal parts into which any thing is 

Sixth, (sikstibL) n. One of six equal parts;— the interval 
Of four tones and a semitone, embracing six diatonic 
degrees of the scale. 

ftothly, (siksthle) adv. In the sixth place. 

Sixtiietn, (siks'te-eth) a. Next in order after the fifty- 
nin^ ; — being one of sixty equal parts into -which 
any thing is divided. 

Ifixoeth, $ik8'te*eth) n. One of sixty equal imrts. 
ftody, (siks'te) a. Six times ten ; three>score. 

Sixty, (siks'te) n. The sum of six times ten a symbol 
representing sixty units, as 60, or lx., or LX. 

SiXMle, (sus'a-bl) a. Of considerable size or bulk; — 
being of reasonable or suitable size, 
mar, (siz'ar) n. One of a body of students who for- 
merly ate at the public table, after the fellows, free 
of expense. fat Cambridge University, 

fl^sarship, (siz'ar-ship) n. The station or rank of a sizar 
Sise, (siz) n. [Abbreviated from assize.] Bulk ; big- 
ness : comparative magnitude ; extent of superficies 
or volume ; — a settled quantity or allowance; — a con- 
ventional relative measure of dimension, applied to 
shoes, gloves, and the like. 

Biss, (siz) n. fW. sjfth, glue, starch, size, from si/tht stiff, 
rigid.] A kind of weak glue made from the clippings 
ox parchment, glove-leather, fish-skin, and the like — 
it is used in raper-making, bookbinding, paper-hang- 
ing, &c., and by painters as the vehicle of certain 
colours the buffy coat which appears on the surface 
of coagulated blood drawn in inflammation. 

8if0, (siz) V. t. To arrange according to size or bulk ; — 
to cover with size ; to prepare with size ; — imp. & pp. 
abed; |>pr. suing. 

Sixod, (sizd) a. Adjusted according to size ; having a 

£ dcalar size or magnitude— with a qualifying ad- 
ive. [ing the foot, 

stick, (slz'stik) ?u A shoemaker’s rule for measur- 
Sisiness, (siz'e-nes) n. State of being sizy ; glutinous- 
ness; viscousness. [factures, arts, Ac.; size. 

Siiing, (siz'ing) n. A kind of weak glue used in manu- 
(si^e) a. Size-like; glutinous; thick and viscous; 
ropy: having the adhesiveness of size, as diseased 
blood. 

Skale, (sk&l) v.t. [A.-S. scylan.] To disjoin; -to 
separate; — to scatter; to dis)ierflo; — to spill; — v.i. 
To part one from another ; to disperse^ as an assembly 
or congregation. [Scot. ] 

fflkmith, (skath) n. fA.-S. scorifeaw, to injure.] Hurt; 
iqjiiry ; damage ; harm ; loss. 

Skate, (8kat)n. [D. schaats.] A frame for the foot 
like the sole of a shoe, ftimished with a metallic inn- 
ner or for moving rapidly on ice. 

$kate, (skat) v. i. To slide or move on skates iwp. 
«p. ekatM ; ppr. skating. 

IBpHMii (skat) ». [L. squattiSf A,-S. sceadda.] A 

^utiiaginous fish having the 
body flattened, the skin set a. v 

with spines or thorns, ^ 

, lixiid peotond fins which form J| 

bii:o(aahi>teml expansions, and 
.^^ ^jw hole CKHly a rhom- 

SIttter, (ik&l^ci^) n. One who 


Skeen, (skdn)ii. (OaeL sffian, A.-S. sesgen^ a knife jr 
A shoi't sword or knife. 

Skedaddle, (ske-dad'l) v. %. [Said to be of Swedish ani^ 
Danish origin,] To betake one’s self to flight ; to rdii 
away with precipitation, as if in a panic. : 

Skein, (sken) n. [F. escaignCf Oael. sgeinn. sgeinnWiX 
A knot or a number of knots of thr^, silk, or yiirti ; 
a quantity of yam after it is taken from the reel. 
Skeleton, (skere-tun) n. [G. skeleton (sc. s&ma), a dried, 
body, a mummy.} The bony framework of tne body ; 
the tones of an animal body separated from the flesh 
and retained in their natural situation or relative 
position the outer stnicture, case, or shell the 
com pages or principal parts which give support and 
stj-erigtli to the softer and weaker parts hence, a 
very thin or lean i^erson ;— tlie general structure or 
fi-arae of any thing ; — ^the heads and outline of a lite* 
rary performance, especially of a sermon. 

Skeleton, (skere-tun) a. Containing mere outlines or 
heads. 

Skelp, (skelp) v. t [Icel. skelfa.] To beat with the 
palm of the hand ; to spank ; — v. i. To move or go 
rapidly and vigorously ; to dash along or through. 
Sk^p, (skelp) n. [Gael, sgealp, a slap.) A blow ; a 
smart stroke. 

Sketch, (skeeb) n. [F. esquisset Ger. sHzze.] A first 
rough or incomplete draught or plan of any design ; 
outline ; delineation ; design. 

Sketch, (skech) v. t. To draw the outline or genoi*al 
figure of : to make a rough draught of to plan by 
giving the principal points or ideas of ; design ; de< 
nict; portray:— iwip. & pp. sketched; ppr. sketching. 
Sketcher, ( skech ’ §r ) n. One who sketches. 

Sketchily, (skech’e-le) adv. In a sketchy or incomplete 
manner : by outlines or rough draughts. 

Sketchiness, (skech'e-nes) n . The state of being sketchy; 
incompleteness. 

Sketchy, (skcch'e) a. Containing only an outline or 
rough form ; in the manner of a sketch ; incomplete ; 
unfinished. 

Skew, (sku) v. t. To shape or construct in an oblique 
foim or course ; to slant ; — v. i. To walk obliquely;— 
to look obliquely or aside ; to squint. [aske-w. 

Skew, (sku) adv. [Ger. schi^.] Awry ; obliquely ; 
Skew, (sku) a. Distorted ; oblique. 

Skewer, (sku’er) n. [Probably allied to the root of sfiove.} 
A pointed rod for fastening meat to a spit or for 
keeping it in form while roasting — formerly used in- 
stead of pins. 

Skewer, (sku'er) v. t. To fasten with skewers ; — imp, 
& pp. skewered ; ppv. skewering. 

Skid, (skid) n. [^ov. Eng. shide, a splinter, Icel. skid, 
from A.-S. setdan, to cleave.] A piece of timber usett 
to protect the side of a vessel from injury by heavy 
bodies hoisted or lowered against it; — a chain for fas- 
tening the wheel of a waggon to prevent its revolving 
when descending a steep hill; a shoe; a drag;— a piece 
of timber for supporting any thing, or along 'tmob 
something is rollto or caused to move. 

Skiff, (skif) n. [Ger. schiff^ L. scapha.] A small, light 
boat ; a yawl ; — also, a light when*y employed to croae 
a river; hence, colloquially, any light thing that passes 
by, as a breeze of wind, a shower of lain, a fit of tem- 


per or of contention, Ac. 

skiff, (skif) V. t. To sail upon in a skiff:— imp. A ppi 
skiffed; pfn\ skifSng. 

Skilful, (skirfOOl) a. Possessed of or displaying skill ; 
expert ; dexterous ; adroit; practised. 

Skiifidly, (skiPfdOMe) adv. In a skilfhl manner ; 'Wi^ 
skill, art, or practised ability;— dexterously. 

Bkilfiilness, (skirfdol-nes) n. Quality of possessing! 
skill; dexterousness; knowledge and abili^ derived 
fh>m experience. 

Skill, (Bkil) n. [A.S. teilian, Beglm, td eeptmtie, 
distinguish, Icel. sJlii, distinction.] Knowledge: 
demtMiding ; — flaniUar knowldo^ od 4iscg dxt 
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towaard til* idcy. 

S2i« (il^) ». fW. y«to6, Habt « tlrin slip.} A iliiti 
tihot of any ihlu^, ORpaoially of marble or other atone 
plane aurlau)e8:-Han outaide piece taken from a 
3^ In aawing it into boarda cnr planks;— e. puddle; slop. 

lilM, (slab) a* 13iiok ; Yiaoima ; glutinoua. 

0tabbw, (slab^) v. i, (Oer. tchlabbem, sehlcMerif to 
lap.J To let the aaliva or other liquid fall from the 
mouth carelessly ; to drivel ; to slaver v. t. To wet 


$lahber, (slaVer) n. Moisture let fall ftom the mouth ; 
fi9abhyt (slab'e) a. Viscous ; glutinous ; — wet ; sloppy. 
81aek» (slak) a, [A.-9. «/me, sUic, loel. slah\] Not 
tense or tight; not closely drawn together: — loose; 
eaay—said of ropes or rigging : — weak ; not holding 
fast— said of the hands i-emiss ; backward ; not 
fervent in business or service; not using due dili- 
gonce ; not earnest or eager ;— not violent ; not rapid; 
slow. 

Sladkf (slak) adv. In a slack manner : partially ; in- 
sufficiently. 

Slack, (slak) u. The of a rope that hangs loose, 
having no strain upon it. 

Slacken, (slak'n) v.i. [A.-S. nlacinn, I). slnken, Teel. 
«laf*na.] To become slack ; to be made less tense, 
firm, or rigid; — to be remias or backward; to neglect; 
•*»to lose cohesion or the quality of adhesion ; — to 
abate ; to become less violent to become more slow'; 
—to languisli ; to flag ;—w. t. To render slack ; to 
make less tense or tight ; to loosen ; — to relax ; to re- 
mit;— to render less earnest, violent, rapid, or de- 
cided; to abate to withhold ; to use less liberally; — 
to deprive of cohesion by combining with water ; to 
slake ;— to repress ; to check : — also written slack : — 
imp. A pp. sickened ; ppr. slackening. 

Slackly, (slakle) adv. In a slack manner; loosely; 
remissly. 

Slackness, (slak'nes) State of being slack ; want of 
tightness or rigidness ; negligence : inattention ; slow- 
ness ; tai*diness ; want of tendency ; weakness. 

Slag, (slag) n. (Sw. slagff, Ger. schlack.} The dross or 
recrement of a metal ; — the scoria of a volcano. 
Skggy, (slag's) a. Pertaining to or consisting of slag ; 
dx^y. 

Blake, (slak) v,t. [Allied to slack.} To qiiencli ; to ex- 
tinguish ;— to mix with water so that a true oliemical 
combination shall take place ; — v. i. To go out ; to 
become extinct i—inip. A pp. slaked; ppr. slaking. 
Slam, (slam) v. t. [O. Eng. lam, to beat, Jcel. lemia, 
A-8. hUmmayi.} To strike with force or violence ; to 
shut with loud noise, as a door to beat ; to cuff; — 
to defeat at cards by winning all the tricks; to beat an 
opponent without his scoring a point ;-^v. i. To strike 
violently and noisily to strike hard, as a moving 
part upon its seat : — imp. & pp. slammed ; pjm. 
tlamxiiing. 

Slam, (slam) n. A violent driving and dashing against ; 
a violent shutting of a door;— defeat of an opponent 
at cards hy winning all the tricks or scoring all the 
jMtots of game. 

Blimder, (sWasr) n. [P. tseXandre.} A false tale or 
" mpmrt maliciously uttered, and tending to injure the 
nictation of another; defamation ; detraction ;— dis- 
jmiiioe ; reproach ; ill name ; disrepute, 
nmiildier, (alaju'df 0 To injure by maliciously utter- 
ing a Sdse veport: asperse; defame: calumniate; vilify: 
— dt maadered; ppr. slandering, 
ffiaadamr, (siaii'd$r-$r) n. A defamer ; a calumniator ; 
one who lays false imputations or brings false cluuges 
agsdnst anther. 

SfaMidereus, (sjan'dfr-tu) cu Given or disposed to 
slander ;-*m|ipdyiiig or containing slander; oalum- 
nlcus soamMms ; inlkinous. 
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Shutderoualy, (slan'd^-ua-le) cede. With fhlse or malU 
cions report ; ocdumniously. 

Slang, (slang) n. [Said to be of gipsy origin.) I<ow; 
vulgar, unauthorized language ; a colloquial "^mode of 
expression— especially, such as is in vogue with some' 
particular class in society ; cant, 
slant, (slant) a, (Sw. slinta, to slide.] Indtned fh»n 
a direct line ; sloping ; oblique. 

Slant, (slant) v. t. To turn from a direct line ; to give 
an oblique or sloping direction to; — v.i. To be 
turned or inclined from a right line; to lie obliquely ; 
to slope:— nap. & pp. slanted; p^. slanting. 

Slant, (slant) n. A slanting direction or plane; a slope. 
— a cutting reflection ; sarcastic hit. 

Slantingly, (slant'ing-le) adv. With a slope or iii- 
cJ illation ; also, with oblique hint or remark. 

Slantwise, (slant'wiz) adv. In an inclined direction ; 
obliquely : — also slantlp. 

Slap, (slap) n. [Gei-. schlappe, a slap, W. Uab, h. 
alapa.} A blow given with the open liandorwith 
fiometliing broad ; — a gap : a breach in a W'all. 

Slap, (slap) V. t. To strike with the open hand, or 
w'ith something broad : — imp. &. pp. slapped ; j)pi% 
slapping. 

Slap, (slap) adv. With a sudden and violent blow ; 
hence, quickly ; instantly ; plumply. 

Slash, (slash) v. t. flcel. slasa, to injure, wound.] To 
cut by sinking violently and at random; to cut in long 
strii>s or slits: — to lash; — v. i. To strike violently and 
at random with an edged instrument;— to lay about 
with a sword or cutlass ; — to dash or out through 
mpidly, as a ship:— imp. & pp. slashed; ppr. slashing. 
Slash, (slash) n. A long cut; a cut made at random;--«- 
a large slit in the thighs and arms of old costumes, 
made to show a brilliant colour through the openings. 
Slashing, (slosh'ing) a. Cutting at random good at 
the sword; skilled in fighting or fencing;— cutting up; 
sarcastic; pungent. 

Slate, (slat) n. [O. Eng. schUe, sclat, F. /clat, a shiver, 
splinter.) An argillaceous stone which readily splits 
into plates ; — any rock or stone having a slaty struc- 
ture ; — a p>repared piece of such stone ; especially, a 
thin, flat piece for roofing or covering houses, &c.;— a 
tablet for writing upon. 

Slate, (slat) v. t. To cover with slate or plates of 
stone ’.—imp. & pp. fdated ; ppr. slating. 

Slate-pencil, (slat'peii-sil) n. A pencil of slate-clay, 
used for writing or ciphering on slates. 

Slater, (sllit'cr) n. One who slates buildings. 
Slate-works, (siat'wurks) n. pi. A place whera slates 
are split and trimmed. 

Slating, (slat'ing) n. Act of covering with slates ; the , 
covering thus put on slates taken collectively ; the 
material for slating. 

Slattern, (slat'ern) n. [Ger. uchloilent, to hang or fit 
loosely.] A woman who is negligent of her dress or 
house : a slut ; a sloven. 

Slattenily, (slat'ern-le) a. Resembling a slattern; slut- 
tish : negligent ; dirty. 

Slatternly, (slat'em-le) adr. Negligently; awkwardly. 
Slaty, (siat'e) a. Resembling slate ; having the nature 
or properties of slate; composed of thin, parallel plates 
capable of being separated by splitting. 

Slaughter, ( slaw'tgr ) n. [Icel. sldtr, slain flesh, sldttft 
a blow, Go. slauhts, slaughter, butchery.) Extensive 
destruction of human life ; carnage ; massacre ; but^ 
chery ; — act of killing cattle, as a matter of business. 
Slaugnter, (slaw 't^r) v. t. To kill; to slay in battle 
to butcher ; to kill for the market, as cattle : — imp. 4k 
pp. slaughtered; ppr. slaughtering. 

Slaughterer, ( slaw't$r-$r ) n. A person employed in 
slaughtering; a butcher. 

Slaughter-house, (slaw'tcr-hous) n. A house wliere 
beasts are butchered for the mai’ket. [derons. 

ffiaiightarous, (slaw'ter-us) a; Destructive; mnr- 
I Slave, (Slav) n. [F. mlave, (ier. setove.] A ^ 






< 9 len'dei>iLesy State or quality of being 81ine» (sUm) v, t, to xoake slimy; to oover inith slime;. 
ebMeir ; tmnnam ; weakness ; slightness ; feebleness ; to render slippery. 

kihaUness ; insu^oiency ; sparenesa Sliminess, (slim^e-nes) iu The quality of being slimy. 

(slQtb) a. The track of man or beast as followed Slimness, (slim'nes) n. State of being slim ; slenderness^ 
% 'descent {^t.j Slimy, (slim'e) a. Abounding with slime ; consisting 

Sllaih-hound, (slOth'hound) n. A hound that tracks its of sUme .‘—overspread with slime resembling slime ; 
bwy by the scent ; a blood>bonnd. viscous ; glutinous. 

way, (sin) n. lA.-S. slcr.j A weaver’s reed. Sling, (sling) u. [B. slinper.] An instrument fco* throw* 

Sley, (sla) V, t* To part the threads of and ariange them ing stones consisting of a strap and two strings a 
in a reed. throw ; a stroke ;~>a kind of hanging bandage put 

Blioe^ (sliS) v. t, [Ger. gltzan, gc?ilei8sen, to slit, A.^S. i-ound the neck in which a wounded arm or band is 
si^n.] To but into thin pieces or to cut off a thin sustained ; — a rope with hooks by which a cask or bole 
broad piece trom ; — to cut into parts juip. & pp. is swung in or out of a ship ; also, a rope or iron band 
sUced; ppr. alioing. used for securing the centre of a yard to the mast. 

Btiee, (slis)^. .A thin, broad piece cut off that which Sling, (sling) n, [Ger. scklinf/en, to swallow.] A drink 
is thin and broad, like a slice ; — a salver, platter, or composed of equal parts of s^jirit (usually gin) and 
tray a broad, thin knife for taking up or servmg water sweetened. 

ffsh ;-Ha spatula ; — a tapering piece of plunk to be Sling, (sling) v. t. To throw with a sling ; — ^to hurl ; to 
dt'JiVen between the timbers before planking. cast ; — to hang so as to swing ; — to put in ropes or sue* 

llm», (slik) a. Sleek : smooth. liend, as a cask, gun, or the like to hoist or lower, 

Swk, (sUk) V. L To make sleek or smooth. as boats, guns, or heavy goods by means of slings 

Slick, (8Uk)adv. Immediately; at once ; thoroughly. 1 imp. &pp. slung; ppr. slinging. 

SUdidcr, (slid'fir) v. i. [A.-S. slidcrian.] To slide with Slinger, (sling'er) n. One who slings or uses a sling ; — 
S^dddeiT, (slid'er-e) a. Slippery. [interruption. in scripture, a soldier armed with a sling. 

Slide, (slid) t;. i. [A-S. slidan, Go. sliutha7{.\ To Slink, (slingk) v. i. [A.-S. slincan.] To creep away 
move aloiig the surface of any body by slipping ; to meanly ; to steal away ; to sneak ; — to miscarry, as a 
slip; to glide;— c«p«ciai/y, to move over snow or ice;— beast ; — v. t. To cast prematurely ; to miscarry of, as 

to p^ inadvertently; — to move gently onward with- the female of a beast: — iwtp. & pp. slunk; ppr. 

out friction or hinderance to slip ; to fall;— v. t. To slinking. 

thrust along or to thrust by slipping ; — to pass or put Slink, ^sliiigk) a. Foaled or cast prematurely, 
imperceptibly; to slip in: — imp. slid; pp. slid, slid- Slip, (8lip)r. i. [A.-S. sllpan, Icel. sleppa.] To move 
den ; ppr. shding. along the surface of a thing witliout bounding, rolling; 

Slide, (slid) ». A smooth and easy passage ;— that or stepping ; to slide ; to glide ;— to move or fly out of 

wMeh slides; a slider;— flow; even course: — an in- place ;— to depart or withdraw secretly;— to err; to 

clined plane for sending down heavy bodies : — descent fall into error or fault ;— to pass unexpectedly or im- 

of a detached mass of earth or rock down a declivity ; perceptibly ;— to enter by oversight to escape insen- 

— a frozen footpath or piece of ice for sliding on ; — ^in sibly ; to be lost ; — v. t. To convey secretly ; — ^to part 

music, a grace consisting of two small notes moving by from the branches or stem, as a twig of a tree; to take 

conjoint degrees, and loading to a principal note either off ; — to let loose ; — to throw off ; to disengage one’s 

above or below. self from ;-r-to suffer abortion of ; — to omit ; to lose by 

ffiider, (alid'§r) n. One who slides the part of an negligence ; to miss to pass over ; to overlook ; to 

instrument or machine that slides. neglect; — ^to escape from ; to leave silly ; — io slip on, 

Sliding, (slld’ing) n. Act of moving a body along a to put on loosely or cai'olcssly : — imp. A pp. slipped; 
id^e, keeping the same surface of the body in contact ppr. slipping. 

with the plane ; — act of gliding on ice falling down Slip, (slip) n. Act of slipping; — an unintentional error 
or away ; lapse ; declension ; backsliding. or fault a twig separated from the main stock ; — a 

Sliding-rule, (slid'ing-rool) n. A mathematical instni- leash or stiing by which a dog is held ; —an eseax^ ; a 
ment consisting of two paiia, one of w hich .Mlides ui)on secret or unexpected desertion ; — a long, narrow piece; 
the other, for the mechanical peiforniauco of multipli- — a portion of the columns of a newsimper or other 

cation and division. work struck off by itself; — a loose garment worn by a 

Blight, (slit) a. [Go. slaihts, smooth, even, Ger. schleckt.] female ; — a child’s pinafore ; — a sloping plane on the 
Not decidedly marked ; inconsiderable ; unimportant; bank of a river used for shipbuilding;— a contrivance 
small; trifling; — weak ; frail; fragile; — slim; slender; for hauling vesssels out of the water for repairs, &c.; — 

thin not deep ; fo^nt ; transient ;— not violent or in geology, a mass of strata separated vertically or 

severe ; — trifling ; silly ; — soft ; gentle ; — cursory; aslant. 

sni^ifici^. Slip-knot, (slip'not) n. A knot which slips along the 

Sli^t, (slit) n. A moderate degree of contempt, mani- rope or line around which it is made. 

by neglect ; disregard: inattention ; disdain. Slipper, (8lip'cr)n. One who or that which slips a 
cHilimt, (slit) v.t. To disregard as of little v,alue and kind of light shoe which may be slipped on with ease; 
unyrortby of notice ; — neglect ; disdain :—imp. & pp. — a kind of iron slide or shoe for the wheel of a wag- 

tilnited; ppr, slighting. gon a kind of apron slipped over a child's dress to 

neglects. keep it clean. 

(sllt’ing-le) adv. With neglect or con- Slipperiness, (slip'er-e-nes) n. State or quality of being 
i without regard or respect. slippery; lubricity; smoothness; glibness;— uncer- 

(slit'le) ady. In a slight manner; weakly; tainty ; want of firm footing. 

I negligently. Slippexy, (slip ' gr - e) a. Allowing or causing any thing 

Bufl^ess, (sllt’nes) n. Quality or state of being slight; to slip smoothly and easily upon the surface of; 
Wflil^ess; want of force or strength ; superficialiiess; j smooth; glib; — not affording firm footing or coiifi- 
— inattention ; negligence. dence; — liable or apt to slij) away; — not standing ' 

SU|y« (li^Oie) adv. With secret cunning ; artfully; with I firm ; —unstable ; changeable ; uncertain ;— wanton ; 
deattcRroosBecre^:, insidiously. unchaste. 

Bliaa^ <sUm) a. (D, 'slim, Ger, achlimm.} Of small dia- \ Slippy. Cslip ' e ) a. Easily sliding ; slippery, 
meter or thlpkimss in proportion to the height ; slew- Slips, (sUps) n. pi. The upper side boxes in a theatre, 
d«;— weak; alight: unsubstantial. SlipAod, (slip'shod) u. Wearing shoes like alipp«» 

Blimft, (8lim)su. (A-S. A Icel, sifm.] Soft, moist earth without pulling up the quarters or heelB^^^ieiieey 

or may hATiBg gdiioai ve quality ; tIsoous mud. careless in manners, style, Ac. ; shuflaing. 
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f ttloMi; Mu4; I]i]ilzi9 ; liiitd; slUsh 

^ecM of lob or aitow. 

I, <am) V. t. [ProTinoial JSng, «!ei0, to turn round.] 
tulTi about A fixed potot ^->to tuiat ;>~8pedfioally, 
tom a nuuit, boom, oi itnar in its cap or booni iron ; 
To turn about; to slip or slide tram an expected 
Jor desired course 4pj). slued; ppr. sluing* 

olugi (slug) n. [W. llag, X>. sifk, a snail] A drone; a 
slow, bea^, laiy felloW;— -a hinderance ; an obstruo* 
tion kind of snail rery destructive to plants. 

81ufy (slug) «. tA,-8. geltcye,] A cylindrical or oval 

jpieoe of tnetsd used for the charge of a gun. 
muggard, (slti^Ard) n. [FTom alvy and the termination 
ftra.] A person habitually lazy, idle, and inactive ; a 
drone. 

ffiuggard, (islug'ard) a. Lazy ; sluggish. 

Stuigisli, (slug'ish) a. Habitually idle and lazy ; sloth- 
fiui— inert: Inactive; having no jKiwer to move itself; 
<--•1017 ; living little flow or cuiTent, as a stream or 
river. 

Sluggishly, (slug'ish-le^ adv. In a sluggish manner ; 
ladly ;~-8lothfully idly ; drowsily;— slowly. 
Biuggiraess, (slug'ish-nes) n. State of being sluggish: 
sloth : dulness inertness ; slowness. 

Sluice, (aids) n. [F. ecluse, D. sluu, Ger. Mhloss, allied 
to L. ctawdcre, to shut.] A water-gate ; flood-gate ; — 
an artificial passage for water fitted with a sliding 
valve or gate for regulating the flow hence, any 
opening: that from which any tiling flows;— the 
stream which flows through a flood-gate; — hence, any 
stream or source of supply ; channel. 

Shtioe, (sliis) v. t. To wet copiously, as by opening a 
slntoe; to overwhelm;— to emit by flood-gates; to pour 
forth: — imp. & pp. sluiced ; ppr. sluicing. 

Sluicy, (slM) a* Falling in streams, as from a sluice. 
Cflum, (slum) n. [Said to be a contraction of asylvm.] 
A back street of a city, especially one filled with a 
poor, dirty, and vicious jxipulatioii. 

Btomber, fslum'bcr) v. i. tA.-S. alumeriarif Ger. ttchlum- 
mem.] To sleep lightly ; to doze; — to sleep; — to he in 
a state of negligence, sloth, supineness, or inactivity : 
—imp. &pp. alumberad; ppr. slumbering. 

Sltmiher, (slum^bgr) n. Light sleep ; sleep that is not 
deep or sound ; rei^ose. 

fllumberer, (slumlisr-sr) n. One who slumbers ; a 
sleeper. [manner. 

SlumDeringly, (slumlier-ing-le) adv. In a slumbering 
Blumberless, (slum'bsr-les) a. IVithout slumber; sleo])- 
less. [ferous. 

Bhimherout, (8luml)$r-uB) a. Inviting slumber; sopori- 
Blttiiqp, (slump) v.i. [Scot slimp, a dull noise produced 
by something falling into a hole, Icel. slumpaz, to be 
jolted suddenly.] To fall or sink suddenly through or 
in, as when walking on snow, ice, a bog, Ac. ; — v. t. 
To lump; to throw into a mass: — imp. jc pp, liumped; 
ppr. ahunpinr. 

io^p, (slum]^ a. Lumped together ; taken in mass ; 
— grow; round — said of the total value of, or a sum 
cdmred or paid for, several articles taken together. 

Bllllr, (Alar) v. t. [Ger. scklurrenf D. sleuren^ slordig.] 
To do negligently or slovenly ; to perform or go through 
littrtiedly or carelessly;— to run or pass over ; to con- 
cMed ;‘~’in music, to sing or play in a smooth, gliding 
to run one into the other, as notes;— to soil ; to 
Stuly; to contaminate ; to disgrace;— in printing ^ to 
U(ur or double, as an impression from type ; to 
lui^jiddle: — imp. & pp. alurrea ; ppr. slurring. 

Blitr, (idur) n. A mark or stain ; hence, slight reproach 
of dugraoe a trick played upon a person ;— a mark, 
thus or * 0 **^], connecting notes that are to be 

» o the Muaoe syllable, or made in one continued 
; a tie.! ! 

BiufM In music, marked with a dur ; per- 

fisfoifld in a etncioth, gBdltig style blotted ; maned; 
•-•^piped ov«r > done oareMly or imperfectly. 

Mai, (diudi) % Soft mud ; sludge a soft mixture 




I ot grease and other materiale for lubiioatibfi;-*»>iufrP 
grease and fat, especially from salt meat, 
fiuut, (slut) n. [Ger. schlutU, J>. siet; a rag, a slut.] Ah 
untidy woman ; a slattern a female dog ; a bitch. 
Blutteiy, (slnt'Qr-e) n. fisbitli or practice of a slut ; 
untidiness ; slovenliness ; neglect of deanllneas and 
neatness; filtliiness. 

Sluttish, (slutlsli) a. Like a slut; untidy; careless r 
disorderly ; dirty meretricious. 

Sluttishly, (slut'ish'le) adv. In a sluttish manner:; 
negligently. 

Sluttishness, (slnt'ish-nes) n. Quality or state of being 
sluttish; untidiness; slovenliness; negligence of drese 
and household duty generally. 

Sly, (sli) a. [Ger. zchlau, Icel. tUigi\] Dexterous in 
performing an action so as to escape notice ; skilfiil ; 
cautious ; shrewd ; knowing ; — artfully cunning ; 
secretly mischievous ; insidious ; — done with, and 
marked by, artful and dexterous seci'ecy ; cn^ty; wily. 
Slyly, r.li'le) adv. In a sly manner ; oaftily ; in- 
sidiousV* [cunning. 

Slyness, (sli'nes) n. State or quality of b^g sly ; 
Smack, (sraak) v.i. [A. -8. tnneccan, to taste, led. 
s))mciLY/.] To kiss with a loud sound ; to buss to 
make a noise by the separation of the lips after tasting 
any thing ; — to be tinctured with any particular taste; 
—to taste of ; to savour r. t. To kiss with a sharp 
noise ; — to make a noise with, as tlie lips, in the act of 
kissing or after tasting;— to make a sharp xvoise by 
striking; to crack, as a whip; — to strike with the palm 
of the hand ; to spank '.—imp. & pp. imaoked; ppr, 
smacking. 

Smack, (smak) n. A loud kiss ; — a quick, sharp noise, 
as of the lips when suddenly separa^, or of a whip; — 
taste ; flavour ; savour ; — a quick, smart blow; a i^p; 
— a small quantity ; a sip ; a snack. 

Smack, (smak) n. [D. smak, Ger. schmacke,] A small 
coasting or fishing vessel, commonly rigged as a sloop. 
Smacking, (smak'ing) n. Act of making a sharp noise 
with the lijMs; — act of cracking, as a whip;— act of 
striking with the palm of the hand ; & beating. 

Small, (smawl) a. [A.-S. smdl, sniad, Ger. schmal, D., 
Dan. & Sw. swia?.] Not large or extended in dimen- 
sions ; slender ; thin ; fine ; — not tall ; little ; diminu- 
tive ; — little in quantity ; inconsiderable little in 
degree or progress ; faint ; imperceptible ; — ^little in 
influence or importance ; trifling ; trivial ; — evincing 
little worth or ability ; xietty ; — little in amount ; 
cheap ; — short ; not prolonged in duration ; — ^gentle ; 
soft ; — ^weak ; w’anting strength ; — mean ; base ; un- 
worthy. [thing. 

Small, (smawl) n. The small or slender part of a 
Small, (smawl) adv. Comminutedly; in minute pieces; 
— timidly. 

Small-arms, (smawramz) n.pl. Muskets, rifles, pistols, 
Ac., in distinction from cannon. 

Small-oraft, (smawrkraft) n. A vessel or vwsels of a 
small size, as coasting vessels, colliei-s, fishing boats, 
Ac. 

Small-debts, (smawrdets) n.pl. Debts which are in 
England under £20 ; in Scotland £12. Small-debt 
court, a court for the recovery of small debts or 
damages limited as above. 

Smallness, (smawl'nes) n. The state of being small in 
any of its senses ; littleness ; diminutiveness ; Incon- 
siderableness ; meanness. 

Small-pox, (smawl 'poks) n. [From small and pox, 
pocks,] A disease consisting of a constitutional febrilo 
affection and a cutaneous eruption. 

Smalt, (smawlt) n. [Ger. schmalte.] Common gl^ 
tinged of a fine deep blue by the protoxide: of cobalt, 
ground fine, and used as a pigment in various arts. . 
SmaxoM, (snia^ragd) n. [G. mard^os.] The Oiner^, 
Smaragdine, (sma-rag'din) a. [Gr s»iamgdos^M<U»ld,| 
Pertoiifing to ememd ; conidatUig of emetalo, oK re* 
sembUnglt* 


Bumxtt (sm&rt) n. [B. Mmart, mert, Qer. $ehmmt H 
bitter.l Qaiok,puiig<^t, lively piiiti^HMTeTe, 
pungent pain of mind. 

mnavti (Btu4rt) u i. To feel a lively, pungent pain, 


mind to be punished & pp. smarted ; ppr. 

smaxidngt 

Smart, (sm&rt) a. Causing a keen, local pain ; -Hsevere; 
poignant vigoroiis ; sharp; — active; efficient;— 
marked by acuteness or shrewdness : quick in sugges* 
tion or reply ; vivacious ; witty ; — showy ; dasTiy ; 
spruce brisk ; fresh. 

Smartly, (sm&rtTe) adv. In a smart manner ; keenly; 
sharply ; vigorously ; actively ; wittily ; showily. 
Smart-money, (sm&rt'muii-e) n. Money paid by a per- 
son to buy himself off from some unpleasant engage- 
ment or some painful situation in the a^'niy, a sum 
paid by a recruit previous to being sworn in, to pro- 
cure hpi rsleasa from service also, a pension or re- 
tiring allowance to wounded and disabled seamen. 
Smartness, (smart'nea) n. Quality of being smart or 
pungent; jraignaticy; tartness: sliarpness; acuteness; 
keenness; quickness; vigour; liveliness; brisknes.s; 
vivacity: wittiness. 

Smaiffi, (smash) v. t. [Ger. itchmeixnen,] To break in 

S leces by violence: to dash to pieces ; to crush iwip. 

; pp. smashed ; smashing. [struction. 

Smash, (smash) n, A breaking to pieces ; utter de- 
Bmasher, (smash^gr) n. Ho or that which smashes or 
breaks a stamper of false money : a coiner; also, 
one who passes b^ money. ' 

Smashing, (smash'ing) n. Act of coining or passing 
bad money ;— state of being broken ’.—destruction ; 
overthrow; failure. 

Smatter, (smat'gr) v. i. [Ger. rtchmtUfrn^ to dash, to 
warble, quaver.] To talk superficially or ignorantly ; 
•-*to have a slight taste or a slight, superficial know- 
ledge. 

Smatterer, (smat^gr-er) n. One who has only a slight, 
superficial knowledge ; a sciolist. [ledge. 

Smattering, (smat'gr-ing) n. A slight, sui^erficial kiiow- 
Smear, (smer) v. t, [A.-S. smerian^ from siaeru, fat, 
grease.] To overspread with any thing unctuous, vis- 
cous, or adhesive ; to besmear : to daub ; — to soil ; to 
pollute & pp. smeared ; ppr. smearing. 

Smear, (sm6r) n. A spot mode by an unctuous or ad- 
hesive substance, or as if by such a substance; blotch ; 
daub; stain. 

Smeary, (sraSr'e) a. Adliesive ; glutinous ; dauby ; 
staining; soiling. 

&m^matio, (smeg-mat'ik) a. [G. soap.] Being 

of the nature of soap ; soapy ; cleansing ; detersive. 
Smell, (smel) v. t. [D. stneulen, to smoulder.] To iier- 
oeive by the nose ; to have a sensation excited of by 
means of the nasal organs ;— to perceive, ns if by the 
nuetl ; to give heed to ; hence, colloquially, to find 
out; also, to suspect;— v.i. To affect the olfactory 
nerves ; to have an odour or particular scent ; — to 
liave a particular tincture or smack of any quality ; — 
to exercise the sense of smell & pp. smelled, 

smelt; ppr. smelling. 

Smell, (smel) ». Sense by which certain qualities of 
bodies are perceived through the instrumentality of 
the olfkctory nerves .’—scent ; odour ; perfume ; frag- 
rance. 

Smelling, (smeVing) n. The sense by which odours are 
j^rueived : the sense of smell. 
omdUiif-sfilts, (smellng-sawlts) n. Volatile salts used 
Ibr stimulating the nerves of 
the nose. ^ ^ 

Smelt, (smelt) It. A small fish 
trilled to the sfdmon. It is 
hf a silvery white colour, and ^ ^ 
islUghly esteemed aa delicate 

IM. 


Smelt, (smelt) v.f. [B. sniriteii, leal tnieieo.] to melt 
as ore for the purpoee of 8epamti»g the metal Irimi 
extraneous sulratauces imp. it, pp., smelted} ppr, 
smelting. 

Smelter, (smelVgr) n. One who smelts ore. [ores. 
Smeltery, (smelt'gr-e) «. A house or |daoe for smelting 
Smelting, (smelting) ii. Act of melting or fusing ores 
to extract the metal. (shop. 

Smiddy, (smid'e) n. [Scot.] A smithery or smith's work- 
Smilax, (sm^laks) n. [L., G.] A geuus of everg^n, 
climbing shiTibe ; sarsaparilla. 

Smile, (smil) v.i. [Sw. swifa, Dan. smi/er, Skr, ami, to 
laugh.] To contract the features of the face in suon a 
I manner as to express pleasure, moderate joy, or love 
and kindness ;— to express slight contempt by a look 
implying sarcasm or pity ;— to look gay and joyous ; — 
to be propitious ; to favour ; to countenance t. 
To express by a smile ; also, to sneer ; to look on with 
contempt : — imp. & pp. smiled ; ppi‘. smiling. 

Smile, (smil) n. Act of smiling ; a ]>eculiar contraction 
of the features of tlie face, which natural^ expresses 
pleasure, moderate joy, approbation, or kindness -a 
somewhat similar expression of countenance, com- 
bined witli malevolent feelings, as contempt, soom, 
^'c.; — favour; countenance; propitionaness ; — ^gay or 
joyous appearance. 

Smilingly, (smil'ing-le) adv. In a smiling manner; 
with a smile or look of pleasure. 

Smirch, (smerch) v. t. [From the root of smear.] To 
cloud ; to dusk ; to soil. 

Smirk, (sm§rk) v. i. [A.-S. smercian, Ger. sehmieren, 
to smile.] To look affectedly soft or kind ; to smile in 
an affected or conceited manner: — imp. & pp. smirked; 
pp7\ smirking. 

Smirk, (sm^rk) n. An affected, conceited, or silly 
smite ; a simper. 

Smite, (emit) v. t. [A.-S. vtnitan, Ger. 8ehvMi$zm, L. 
mittere.] To strike ; to hit wltli the hand or fist ; to 
reach and wound with a cast or throw of a stone or 
other missile; to pierce with a sword or other weapon, 
— hence, to slay ; to kill ; — to knock or beat down 
to defeat- with loss or slaughter ; to rout in battle 
to destroy life , to blast, as vegetation ; — ^to afflict ; to 
ciiasten ; to punish ; — to strike or affect with passion, 
as love or f^r ;— v. i. To strike ; to collide imjp. 
smote ; pp. smitten, rarely smit ; ppr. smiting. 

Smite, (smit) n. A stroke ; a blow'. 

Smiter, (smit'er) n. One who smites or strikes;- a kind 
of fancy pigeon. 

Smith, (Bmitli) n. [A.-S. gniidh, B. tmit, Oer. sc/mied.) 
One who forges witli tlie hammer ; one who works in 
metals; one who makes or effects any thing; artificer. 
Smith, (smith) v. t. [A.-S. tmithimi.] To b^t or ham- 
mer into shape ; to forge. 

Smithery, (smith'er-e) n. The workshop of a smith ; a 
smithy ; — work done by a smith. 

Smithy, (smith'e) n. [A. S. t^nidhdhe.} The shop of a 
smith ; a smithery. 

Smitten, (smit'iDpp. of tinite. Struck; killed;— afibeted 
with some passion, especially, the pamiou of love; en- 
amoured;— excited by admiration, sense of bmiuty, 
Smock, (smok) n. [A.-S. smoce.] A woman’s under 
garment ; a shift ; a chenfise ;— a blouse ; a smock- 
frock. 

Bmook-frook, (8n)ok'fri>k) n. A coarse linen firock or 
shirt worn over the coat by farm-labourers. 

Smoke, (smfik) n. [A.-S. sinocca, emedc, firom sinetkan, 
to smoke.] The exhalation, visible vapour, or sub- 
stance that escapes or is expelled from a burning bodyj 
— ^that which resembles smoke, as vapour or watery 
exhalations. ^ 

Smokable, (smdk'a-bl) a. Capable of being smoked. 
Smoke, (amok) v, i. To emit smoke henca^ to bni^ ; 
to be kmdled ; to rage;— to raise a dust or smoke by m 


mpid motion to use tobacco in a pipe or dgar ;---to 
sjqiiell ^ OHt ; to sus^iect}— r. To 










efTort to bite ;*—to utter ebaxp, harsh, angry words 
imp, Upp. snapped; ppr. snapping. 

Bnap^ (snap) ii. A sudden breaking of any substance ; 
— a sudden seizing or efibrt to seize with, the teeth ; — 
a oraok of a whi^ a small catch or ftwtening, as of 
a bracelet ; — cnsp kind of gingerbread nut or cake ; 

Snap-dragon, (snap'drag-un) n. A plant of the genus 
Antirrhinum a play in which raisins or sweetmeats 
are snatched from ouming brandy. 

Snappy, (snap'^r) n. One who snaps or picks up. 

Snappish, (snap'ish) a. Eager to bite ; apt to snap, as 
a cur sharp in reply; apt to speak angiily or tartly. 

Snappishly, (snaplsh-le) adv. In a snaxipish manner; 
wevishly ; angrily ; tartly. fsnappish. 

mappUhness, (snap'ish-nes) n. The quality of being 

Snare, (snar) n. [Icel. *nara, snare, Ger. schnur, a 
string.! A contrivance consisting often of a noose of 
cords, by which a bird or other creature may be 
entangled ; a trap; — a net; a noose ; a gin ; a catch; a 
wile; any thing by which one is entangled and brought 
into trouble. 

Snare, (sniSr) v. t. To catch with a snare ; to entangle ; 
to bring into unexpected evil, perplexity, or dmiger ; 
— ^to entrap : to inveigle ; to seduce : — imp. & ^>2). 
snared ; ppr. snaring. 

Snarer, (snar'er) n. One who lays snares or entangles. 

Snarl, ( snarl )v.i. [Ger. achnarren.] To growl, as an 
angry or surly dog ; to gnarl ; — to speak roughly : — 
imp. & pp. snarled ; ppr. snarling. 

Snarl, (snarl) n. A knot or complication of hair, 
thre^, or the like, which it is difficult to disentangle; 
— hence, embai*rassing difficulty; entanglement. 

Snarler, (snaii'er) n. One who snarls ; a sxirly, growl- 
ing animal ;~a grumbling, quarrelsome fellow. 

Snarling, (sn&r'ling) n. Act or process of forming 
raised work or convex lines, figures, &c. , in vessels or 
vases of sheet metal, where the direct action of the 
hammer is precluded by the narrowness of the vaso or 
vessel. 

Snarling, (snM'ing) a. Growling angrily; grum- 
bling cynical ; snappish; waspish peevish; quar- 
relsome. [entangling ; insidious. 

Snaiy, (snUrie) <x. Hesembling or consisting of snares ; 

&iatoh, (snoch) v. t. [Eng. snack, to snatch.] To seize 
hastily, abruptly, or without permission or ceremony; 
•—to seize and transport away ; pluck ; catch ; gras]) ; 
gripe '.—imp. & pp. snatched ; ppr, snatching. 

Snamh, (snacii) n. A hasty catch or seizing ; — a short 
period of vigorous action ;--a small piece, fragment, or 
quantity. [abruptly. 

Snatcher, (snach'er) n. One who snatches or takes 

Snatohingly, (snach'iug-le) adv. By snatching; hastily; 
abmptlv. 

Snathe, (snath) v. t. To cut ; to lop ; to prune. 

Snattook, (snatbk) n. A slice ; cutting ; chip. 

Sneak, (snSk)v. i. [A.-S. snican, Dan. sniger, to 
creep.] To creep or steal away privately ; — ^to behave 
with meanness and servility ; — ^to crouch ; to truckle; 
—V. t. To hide ; to conceal : — imp. & pp. sneaked ; 
ppr. sneaking. 

meek, (sndk) n. A mean, paltry fellow. 

Sneaking, (snek^ing) a. Marked by cowardly conceal- 
ment; mean; servile; crouching; — covetous; niggardly. 

Sneakingly, (sneklng-le) adv. In a sneaking manner; 
meanly. 

Sneakingness, (snek'ing-nes) n. The quality of being 
sneaking; meaimess; niggardliness. 

Sneok, (snek) n. [Scot.] The latch of a door. 

Sneer, (sndr) v.i. [Snorts to laugh loudly.] To show 
contempt by turning up the nose, or by a partioulax 
cast of countenance; — to insinuate contempt by a 
covert expression to utter with grimace or grin 
imp, ^ pp, sneered ; ppr. sneering. 

Sieifltt, (sndr) n, A look of contem^, disdain, derision, 
or. ridlcale an egression of laotous SQom ; scoff; 
Jeer; gibe. 


Sneerer, (snSrier) n. One who sneers. [or scorn. 
Sneoringly, (sneriing-le) adv. With a look of contempt 
Sneeze, (sn@z) v.i. [A.-S. Ger. niemi, to 

sneeze.] To emit air through the nose audibly and 
violently, by a kind of iuvoluntejy convulsive force, 
occasioned by irritation of the inner membrane of the 
nose:— imp. pp. sneezed; ppr. sneezhig. 

Sneeze, (snBz) n. A sudden and violent ejection of air, 
chiefly through the nose, with an audible Sound. 
Sneezing, (snez'ing) n. Act of ejecting air violently 
through the nostrils ; sternutation. [active. 

Snell, (snel) a. [A.-S. melL] Keen ; piercing brisk; 
Snib, (snib) v. t. To check ; to reprimand ;— to fasten ; 
to bolt. [Soot.] (bolt, 

Snib, (snib) n. A catch or fastening of a door ; latch ; 
Snick, (Buik) n. A small cut or mark ; notch ; nick ; 
— ^latch. of a door : — also srifck. [Scot.] 

Snicker, (snik'er) v. i. [Ger. shnickem, from schniekent 
to move quickly.] To laugh slyly; — to laugh with 
small, audible catches of voice, as when persons 
attempt to suppress loud laughter. 

Snicker, (snik'er) n. A half-suppressed broken laugh. 
Sniff, (snif) v. i. To draw air audibly up the nose ; to 
snuff ;—v. t. To draw in with the breath through the 
nose;— to perceive as by snuffing: to scent; to smell; — 
to sii nff. [a faint puff of air a whiff. 

Sniff, (snif) n. Perception by the nose ; smell ; scent ; 
Snift, (siiift) V. i. [From To sniff ; to snuff ; to 

smell : to snort : — also written snifter. 

Snig, (siiig) n. A ft-eah-water eel. 

Sniggle, (snig'l) 1?. i. To fish for eels by thrusting the 
bait into their holes ;—r. t. To snare ; to catch. 

Snip, (snip)!’, fO. snip pen, Ger. schnippen.] To cut 
oft' the nip of, or to cut off at once with shears or scis- 
sors ; to cut off; to. nip: — imp. & pp. snipped; ppr. 
snipping. 

Snip, (snip) n. A single cut, as with shears or scissors ; 
a clip ; — a small slired ; a bit cut off ; — colloquially, a 
tailor. 

Snipe, (snip) n. [Ger. sclinehhe, sehneppe, bill, beak.) 
A bird that fi-equents the 
banks of rivers and the bor- 
ders of fens, distinguished by 
its long, straight, slender bill. 

Snivel, (suiv'l) n. [A.-S. snj/jl- 
ing, sno/el.] Mucus ninuing/ 
from the nose ; snot. 

Snivel, (sniv'l) v. i. To run atj 
the nose ; — to cry or whine, as^ 
children: — imp. & 'pp. snivel- 
led; ppr. snivelling. 

Sniveller, (aniv'l-gr) n. One 
who cries with sui veiling one who weeps for slight 
causes. 

Snivelling, (sniv'l-ing) n. Crying or making a noise 
like children ; a whining and snuffiing. [pitifhl. 

Snivelly, (sniv'l-e) a. Kuiining at the nose; — whining; 
Snob, (snob) n. [Provincial Eng. snot.] An affects 
and pretentious poraon ; especially, a vulgar person 
who apes gentility, or affects the intimacy of noble or 
distinguished persons ; an upstart ; a parvenu ; — also, 
a shoemaker. [snob. 

Snobbish, (snoVish) a. Belonging to or resembling a 
Snod, (snod) n. [A.-S.] A fillet; a headband;— in 
Scotland written snood. 

Snod, (snod) a. Trimmed; neat; smooth. [Soot.] 
Snood, (snOod) v, t. To bind up the hair With a fillet 
or snod. [Scot.] (slumber. 

Snooze, (snoOz) n. [Scot] A short sleep; a nap; 
Ebiooze, (snOoz) v. i. To sleep ; to doze ; to drowse. 
Snore, (sndr) v. i. [A.-S. snora, a snoring, Ger. sehnar-i 
chen, mlied to schnarrm, to rattle.] To breathe with 
a rough, hoarse noise in sleep; tohreathe hard through 
the nose imp. d; pp. snored ; ppr. snoring* 

G^oro, (snor) n, 4 bioathing with a hax^ tioite 
Bleeps 



Snipe. 



)». Oae whowaorea. 


'Ui^ (snort) V, i, (Fram man.) To foroe tiie air 
^;pth vWenoe throiigh ike nose, so as to make a noise, 
Ligh-apiii horse8:-«to laugh out loudly & 

inorM; p^. snortihf* {nose, as a horse, 

ifiaorting, (snort'ing) n. Act of blowing through the 
finot, (snot) 914 {A.-S., D., dcDaii. smt.] Mucus seoreteil 
in or discharge from the nose. (dirty. 

Bhotty, (sooto) a. Foul with snot ; hence, mean : 
Snout, (snout) 91 . [D. snuit, Ger. schnauzt.] The long, 
H^jectiug nose of a boast, as that of swine the nose 
of a man*<-*in contempt; — the nozzle or end of a hollow 

i& (snout) V. t. To furnish with a nozzle or point. 
ftlOW, (snd) n, (A. -8. stUlw, Go. maivs.] Watery l^ar- 
Moies congealed into white or transparent crystals or 
flakes in the air, and falling to the earth. 
fbu9W, (snd) V. i. To fall in snow — chiefly used imper- 
— v.t. To scatter like snow: — imp. & pp. 
snowed; ppr. snowing. lor rolled together. 

fttkOW'ball, (snobawl) n. A round mass of snow pressed 
Ifaiow-ball, (snd'hawl) v. t. To pelt with snow-balls : — 
imp. & pp. snoW'bolled ; ppr. snow-balling. 
8now-blindnsss, (siid'blind-nes) n. Blindness or dim- 
ness of sight caused by the light raflected from snow, 
flnow-orownad, (sno^rownd) a. Having the summit 
covered with snow : — also mow-capped. 

Snow-drift, (and'drift) n. A bank of snow driven 
tc^ether by the wind. 

Snowdrop, (snO'drop) n. A bulbous plant bearing 
white flowera, which often api)ear while the snow is 
on the ground. [snow. 

Snow-flake, (snd'flgk) n. A small, thin mass of falling 
Snow-line, (sndlln) n. The line or mark in altitude 
of perpetual snow on mountain peaks, varying in 
height according to climate. 

thiow-^ough, (sno'plow) n. A contrivance like a 


ulou^ for making a track in snow appendage 
In front of a locomotive to clear the rails of snow. 

Snow-shoe, (sno'shdd) n. A light shoe or racket, worn 
by men travelling on snow 
to prevent their feet from 

sinking into the snow. V \J 

fiaow-sUp, (and 'slip) n. A 
large mass of snow falling ^ 
down the side of a moun- /\ 

tain : an avalanche. ^ 

Snow-storm, (snd'storm) n. 

A storm with falling snow ; Bnow-slioe. 

—a heavy fall of snow. 

ftMW-whate, (sndTiwit) a. White as snow; very white. 

Saow-wroaui, (sud'rdth) n. A bank of snow drifted 
together by the wind. 

Suowy, (sno'e) a. White like snow ; — abounding with 
snow; — pure; unblemished. 

Snub, (snub) n. [D. meb.} A knot or protuberance in 
wood ; snsw ; jag ; — a check or rebuke. 

Snub, (snu^ v. t. (loei mubba^ to rebuke.] To clip 
or break off the end of;— to check, stop, or rebuke w’ith 


. —to check, stop, or rebuke with 
a tjort, sarcastic reply or remark; — to slight designedly : 
— twp. ttpp. snubbM; pj/r. snubbing. 

Imab-Bess, (snub'ndz) n. [Prov. Eng. muh.} A short 


jpr flat nose. 

[Ger. tcKnuppe.^ The port of a candle- 
. wink clwred by the flame, whether burning or not. 

> |I), wfMiifJ] Pulverized tobacco or other substance 
rMUffed up or prepared to be snuffed up into the nose ; 

I rBBoritninnti; huff. 

(*nhf) V. To draw in with the breath; to 
IniMun tp pmroeive by the nose ; to scent ; to smell ; 
—to orori’ w burning wick of a candle ; — r. i To 
inhalo aur with violence or with noise;— to turn up 
the nose and inhale air, as an exptession of contempt; 
hence, to offence : — imp. h pp. snuffed ; jrpr. 

n. A box 


Snuffer, (snuf 'gr) a. One who snuflb p(« An instm^ 
ment for cropping the snuff of a candle. 

Snuffle, (snufO) v.t. (Qer. w/imUffUnt J>, 

To speak thiui^h the nose ; to breathe hard through 
the nose, especially when obstructed ; to noiffle i9Up* 
& pp. snuffled ; ppr. snuffling. 

Snimle, (snufM) n. A sound made by the passage of 
air through the nostrils an affected nasm twang ; 
hence, cant ;— pi. Obstruction of the nose by mucus. 
Snuffier, (snuf'lgr) 7i. One who snuffles or speaks 
through the nose when obstructed. 

Snuffling, (snuf 'ling) n. Speaking through the nose. 
Snuffy, (snuf'e) a. Soiled with snuff hence, musty. 

I Snug, (snug) v.t. To lie close ; to snuggle. 

! Snug, (snug) a. [Icel. snbggr, snog, smooth, neat] 

1 Closely pressed ; — close ; concealed ; — oom])act, con- 
venient, and comfortable ; neat. 

Snuggery, (simg'gr-e) n. A snug, comfortable place or 
apariment. (safely. 

Snugly, (snug'le) adv. In a snug manner; closely; 
Bnugness, (Biiug'nes) n. The state of being snug, neat, 
or convenient. 

So, (so) adv. fA.-S. swa. Go. ava, Icel, svd, Ger. so.} 
In that manner or degree ; — in like manner or degree; 
thus; with equal reason — used coiTelatively, following 
as ; — in such manner; to such degree — used oorrela- 
tively with as or that coming after in such a degree; 

I in the same manner : under these circumstances ; in 
this way — with reflex reference to something just 
asserted or implied: — therefore ; for this reason;— it is 
well ; let it be; be it so; — well ; the fact being as it is ; 
— provided that ; — at this point ; at this time. 

Soak, (sok) v. t. [A.-S. sdoian.] To cause or suffer to 
lie in a fluid till the sribsiaitoe has imbibed what it can 
contain ;— to macerate ; to steep to drench ; to wet 
thoroughly to penetrate by wetting thoioughly ; to 
draw in by the pores, as the skin ;— v. i. To lie steeped 
in water or other fluid to enter into pores or intei*- 
stices ; — to drink excessively or intemperately ; to 
booze ‘.—imp. k pp. soaked ; ppr. soaking. 

Soaker, (sdk'§r) 9i. One who soaks in a liquid a hard 
drinker. [through and through. 

Soaking, (sok'ing) n. Drenching ; state of being vttib 
Soaky, (s5k'e) a. Moist on the surface ; wet ; steeped 
ill water. 

Soap, (sop) n. [A.-S. sdpe, L. sapo, G. sapdn.] A sub- 
stance used in washing, kc., compounded of one or 
more of the acids obtained from fatty bodies with 
alkalies or saliflable bases — when the alkali is soda, 
the soap is Jiard, and when potassa, soft. 

Soap, ( sop ) V. t. To rub or wash over with soap : — 
imp. & pp. soaped : ppr. soaping. 

Soap-boiler, (sop'boil-gr) n. One whose occupation is to 
make soap. 

Soa|>bubble, (sOpinib-1) n. A spherical fllm of soap- 
suds formed by inflation. 

Soap-suds, (sdp'sudz) ^i.pl. Buds; water impregnated 
with soap. [is manufactured. 

Soap-work, (sop'wurk) n. An establishment where soap 
Soapy, (sop'e) a. Resembling soap ; having the quali- 
ties of soap ; — smeared with soap. ' , 

Boar, (sor) v. i. (F. cMom*, to soar, from L. ex and 
aura, the air.] To fly aloft, os a bird ; to mount 
upward on wings or as on M'ings ; — to rise or towar in 
thought or imagination: — imp. k pp. soared; PPK‘ 
•oaring. 

Boar j (sor) n. A towering flight. 

Soanng, (aoriing) n. Act of mounting on the win^, 
as a bird ; flight upwards ; lofty flight also, act w 
rising high in thought, idea, language, eloquence, Ao. ; 
intellectual flight. 

Sob, (sob) v.i. [A.-S. to complain, boTOtJ 

To sigh with a sudden heaving of the maost or a kind 
of convulsive motion ; to with tears; to wej^ 
ierly with panting or gasping pf tl|o bmtp A 
pp^ iobbofl; ppTt wbbiiif. 



Sob, (eob) n. A eonvuluTO aigh or oatebing of the 
breath In sorrow any soirowftil cry or sound. 
Sobbing, (sob'ing) n. ^ef ; lamentation ; oonTulsIve 
si^ or oatdiing of the breath in sorrow. 

Sober, (ah^b^r) a. [L. «o6ri«a, A.-S. ayjfer, sober, pure.] 
*HabituaUy temperate in the use of spirituous liquors; 
— not intoxicated by spirituous liquors ; — exercis- 
ing cod, dispassionate reason ; self-controlled ; — not 
viakmary or extrava|(hnt ; unimpassioned ; — calm; 
cool ; collected steady ; regular sedate ; serious in 
demeanour, habit, or appearance. 

Sober, (sd^bgr) v. t. To make sober ; to cure of intoxi- 
carion ; — v. t. To become sober : — trap. & pp. sobered; 
pw\ sobering. [perately. 

merly, (Bo'D§r-le) adv. In a sober manner; tem- 
Ctober-minded, (sonber-mind-ed) a. Having a disiwsition 
or temper habitually sober, calm, and temperate. 
Soberness, (s5'bpr-nes) n. 8tate of being sober ; freedom 
from intoxication ; temperance ; gravity ; calmness. 
Sobriety, (so-bri'e-te) n. Habitual soberness or temi>er- 
anoe as to the use of spirituous liquors habitual 
freedom from enthusiasm, inordinate passion, or over- 
heated imagination ; — gravity without sadness or 
melancholy ; moderation ; calmness ; coolness ; staid- 
ness ; seriousness ; solemnity. 

Soo, (sok) n. [A.-S. sdc.J The power or privilege of 
holding a court, as in a manor ; —liberty or privilege 
of tenants excused from customary burdens: — also 
Soke. [sociable; sociableness. 

Sooiability, (so-she-a-bil'e-te) n. Quality of being 
Sooiable, i (so'she-a-bl) a. [L. sociabiliSf from nociare^ to ; 
associate, from socius, a companion.] Inclined to or 
adapted for society ; dispomd to unite in fellowship : 
willing to share in and with the position, fare, Ac., 
of others ; — affable ; ready to converse ; inclined to 
talk with others; — affording opportunities for con- 
versation ; companionable ; conversible ; friendly ; 
familiar. 

Sooiable, (so'she-a-blj n. A kind of waggonette with 
two seats facing each other and a driver’s box. 
SooiableiieBS, ( so'she-a-bl-nes ) n. Quality of being 
sooiable ; inclination to company and converse. 
Sociably, (sd'^she-a-ble) adv. In a sociable manner ; with 
free intoroourse ; conversibly; familiarly. 

Social, (sd'she-al) a. [L. socialis, from socius^ a com- 
panion.] Pertaining to society; relating to men living 
m society ; — affecting the general or public interest; — 
ready or disposed to mix in friendly converse ; — com- 
panionable;— fond of society; gay; — convivial; festive; 
— consisting in union or mutual iiitercoui'se; friendly; 
•—not silent or i-eserved; affable; talkative ;—natur- 
aUv mwing together. 

Sooiai-evil, (so'she-al-ev-il) n. Public prostitution. « 
Socialism, ( sd'she-al-izm ) n. A system in x>olitic^ 
economy advocated and partially adopted, to secure 
equal distribution of property and wealth in the com- 
munity, and abolish individual or separate rights and 
interests. 

Socialist, (su'she-al-ist) n. One who advocates socialism 
or community of proiierty among all the citizens of 
the state. [socialism. 

Soeialistio, ( s5-she-al-istlk ) a. Relating to or like 
fik>oiaUty, (so-she-al'e-te) n. Quality of being social: 
sooiableness. [way. 

Sodally, (sS'she-al-le) adv. In a social manner or 
Society, (s5-Bi'e-te) n. [L. socictos, from sociuSf & com- 
panion.] The union of many persons in one general 
Intexest, or the number of i)er8ons uniteii by one 
oommonbondorinterest; community; human society: 
the whole fbmily of man a number of persons unitra 
by agreement or incorporated by law for some speciffo 
purpose ; company : partnership ; club : association, 
(fto. -the persons coUeotively considered who live in 
any rerion or at any period : ipecifiea llif^ the more cul- 
tivated portion dt any cKmmiunity in its social rela- 
tions and inffuenoes ; — persons living in the same 


neighbourhood and ftequently meeting in the same 
cirde: acquaintance; mends;— union on equal terms; 
interooune; fellowship; social company; companion- 
ship. (ndigioos creed. 

Socinian, (so-sin'e-an) a. Pertaining to Socinus or his 
Scciniaa, ( sd-sin'e-an ) n. One of ^^e followera of 
Socinus, who denied the doctrines of the Trinl^, the 
deity of Christ, the native and total depravity of man, 
the vicarious atonement, and the eternity of Ihtiire 
punishment. 

Sociology, (sd-she-oPd-je) n. That branch of philoso{^y 
which treats of human society ; social science. 

Sock, (sok) n. [L. soccus, a light shoe, A.-S. aocc.} A 
covering for the foot ; especially ^ the shoe worn by an 
ancient actor of comedy: hence, comedy in distinction 
from tragedy ; — a knit or woven covering for the foot, 
rather shorter than a stocking. 

Socket, (sok'et) n. [From sock.] An opening into 
which any thing is fitted ; especially, the little hollow 
tube or place in which a caudle is fixed in the candle- 
stick ;— the receptacle or cavity of the eye, tooth, Ac. 
Socle, (sokl) n. [L. soeculus, dimimitive of soeeus.] A 
plain block or plinth, foiming a low pedestal to a 
statue, column, &o. 

Socratio, ( so-krat'ik ) a. Pertaining to Socrates the 
Grecian sage, or to his manner of teaching and philoso- 
phizing— the Socrat ic method of reasoning and instruc- 
tion was by a series of questions leading the hearer or 
disciple step by step to the full principle, doctrine, or 
truth. [roots of grass ; turf; sward. 

Sod, (sod) n. [D. node, soode.] Earth filled with the 
Sod, (sod) V. t. To cover with sod ; to turf iwp. A 
pp. sodded; ppr. sodding. 

Soda, (so'da) n. [G. soda, D. souda.] The protoxide 
I of the metal sodium. Carbonate of soda, a salt com- 
pounded of carbonic acid and soda, chiefiy obtained 
by the conversion of sea-water into sulphate of soda. 
Soda-ash, (so'da-ash) n. Impure carbonate of soda. 
Sodality, (so-daFe-te) n. [L. sodalitas, from sodalis, a 
comrade, companion.] A fellowship or fraternity. 
Soda-water, (so'da-waw-tgr) n. A very weak solution 
of soda in water, highly charged with carbonic acid. 
Soddy, (sod 'e) a. Ckmsisting of or covered with sod; 
turfy. [guilty of sodomy. 

Sodosmte, (sod'om-it) n. An inhabitant of Hodom ; one 
Sodomy, (sod'om-e) n. Unnatural crime. 

Soever, (sS-ev'gr). A word compounded of so and ever, 
used in comiK>8ition with who, what, where, when, how, 
Ac., and indicating a selection from all possible or 
Bupposable persons, things, places, or times. 

Sofa, (so'fa) w. [A. soffah, from svffa, to dispose in 
order. J A long ornamental seat, usn^y with a stuffed 
bottom and raised back and ends. 

Soffit, (sof 'fit) n. pit. sojjitta, from L. svffirv.8, pp. of 
m{ffiffere, to fasten beneath or below.) The under part 
of a lintel or ceiling; the under side of the subordinate 
parts and members of buildings, such aa staircases, 
archways, cornices, Ac. 

Sofi, (so'fe) n. [Per. siifi, G. sophos, wise.] One of a 
certain religious order in Pemia ; a dervise. 

Soft, (soft) a. rA.-S. sd/te, sdfta, D. zagt, loeL s6fa, 
to soothe.] Easily yielding to pressure; easily im- 
pressed or cut; ductile; maUeahle, as met^;— smooth 
to the touch ; fine ; sleek ; — smooth to the ear; gentle; 
melodious flowing easily; not vehement or harsh ; — 
mild to the eye ; not strong or glaring ;— not rough or 
harsh; gentle;— impressible; susceptible; easily yield- 
ing to influence or persuasion ;— easy ; quiet weak ; 
foolidli: — effeminate; not oourageous or manly;— 
gentle in action or motion ; — not tinged with salts or 
acids; not astringent;— not pronounced with an abrupt 
utterance. 

Ekfft, (soft) adv. Softly; gently ; quietly. 

Soft, (soft) interj. Hold ; stop ; not bo tut. 

Bofton, (sof'n) v.t To make soft or more soft; to 
make Im harsh or severe ; to abate ;— to make less 
2Z 
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iEbliHaukly, (soFein4&) adv. In a solemn manner ; with 
gravity ; seriously ; fonnally ; tmly ; devoutly ; im- 
pressively. 

fiolen, (adOen) m sdlSrif channel, a kind of shell- 
fish.] The verteb^ canal containing the spinal cord ; 
—in mrgery^ a machine in which a flractured limb 
is placed ; — a genus of bivalve molluscs having a 
Ibng, slender sheU ; razor-shell. [dition. 

Soleness, (sdrnes) n. Singleness; solitary state or ooii- 
Sol-fa, (sol-fa') V. i. [It. & Sp. soQ To pronounce the 
notes of the gamut, ascenmng or descending : — imp. 
A pp, sol-faed ; ppr, sol-faing. 

Sol-faing, (sol-f&Tng) n. Singing by the terms or notes 
of the gamut ; solmization. 

Solfeggio, (sol-fej'e-o) n. ‘ [It. ftom golfa, the gamut.] 
The system of arranging the scale by the names do, 
re, mi, /a, moI, la, si, by which singing is taught. 
Solicit, (so-lis'it) v. t. [L. sollicitare, from sollicitvs, 
wholly (i.e., violently) moved.] To ask from with 
earnestness; to make petition to ; — to endeavour to 
obtain ; to seek ; — ^to awake or excite to action ; to 
invite ; supplicate ; entreat ; implore ; importune : — 
imp. & pp. solicited ; ppr. soliciting. 

SoUoitant, (so-lis'it-ant) n. One who asks or solicits. 
Solicitation, (sd-lis-it-jVshun) 71. Act of soliciting; 
earnest request; importunity; — excitement; invitation. 
Solicitor, (s6-lia'it-or) m. One who solicits or asks 
with earnestness; — one admitted to jiractise in a 
court of chancery or equity, corresponding to an 
attorney in common law couzts; — a law-agont or legal 
adv^r. 

Solioitous, (so-lis'it-us) a. [L. sollicitus.] Disposed to 
solicit; eager to obtain, as something desirable ; anxi- 
ous to avoid, as any thing evil ; concerned ; careful ; 
earnest 

.Solicitously, (so-lis'it-us-le) adv. In a solicitous man- 
ner : anxiously ; carefully ; — eagerly ; earnestly. 
Solicitude, (sd-lis'it-ud) 71. [L. sollicitmlo.] State of 
being solicitous ; uneasiness of mind occasioned by 
the fear of evil or the dosiro of good ; carefulness ; 
concern ; anxiety ; trouble. 

Sol^d, (send) a. [L. solidus, from solum, the ground.] 
Not liquid or fluid; condensed; compact ; firm ; haid; 
having the constituent pai*ts so firmly adhering as 
to resist the impression of other bodies ;--not hollow ; 
full of matter ; — not spongy ; dense ; — having geomet- 
rioal dimensions ; having length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ;— strong ; stable; well-built; secure; — sound; 
healthy ; — real ; true ; valid ; just ; not fallacious ; — 
grave ; profound ; not trifling or superficial. 

Solid, (sol'id) n, A firm, compact body ; a substance 
held ai a ^ed form by cohesion among its particles ; 
—a magnitude which has length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; — pi. The bones, flesh, muscles, and vessels, as 
distinfipoished from the blood, chyle, and other fluids. 
Solidarity, (sol-id-ar'e-te) n. [F. solidarity, from 
solids, solid.] An entire union or consolid.ation of 
interests and responsibilities. 

SoUdifioation, (sol-id-e-fe-ka'shun) n. The act of mak- 
ing solid. 

SoluUfy* (so-M'e-fi) V. t. [L. solidus, solid, and facei'e, 
to make.] To make solid or compact ; — v. i. To 
become solid; to harden: — imp. iipp. soUdifled; ppr. 
solidifying. 

S<^ty, (so-Ud'e-te) n. The state of being solid; 
fulness of matter ; not hollowness ; — not fluidity ; 
couqipaotness ; hardness ; firmness ; density ; — moral 
firmness ; intellectual strength : certainty ; truth ; 
validity; — ^in physics, that property of matter by 
which it exol^es ail other bodies from the space 
which It occupies; imiienetrability the solid con- 
tents of a body ; volume. 

BoiU^y^ rsoFid-le) adv. In a solid manner; densely; 
oompsouy : firmly ; tmly. 

Boli^eis, (sol'id-nes) n. The quality of being solid ; 
soU4ity, firzoncBS, density, as of material bodiee;— 


soundness ; validity, as of arguments, reasons, prin- 
ciples, tic. 

Bolidungttlate, (sol-id-ung'gfi-iat) n. [L. solidus, solid, 
and ungula, a hoof.] One of a tribe of mammals 
having a single or solid hoof on each foot, as a horse, 
ass, &c. 

BoLifidian, (so-le-fid'e-an) n. [L. solus, alone, and 
Jldes, faith.] One who maintains that fiiith alon^ 
without works, is sufficient for nistification, 
Soliloquize, (so-iil'6-kwiz) v. i. To utter a soliloquy:— 
imp. & pp. soliloquized ; ppr. soliloquizing. 

SolUoquy, (so-lil'o-kwe) »i. (L. soliloquiim, from 

solus, alone, and loqui, to speak.} A talking to one*8 
self ; — a monologue ; — a written composition recitixig 
what it is supiK>sed a person speaks to himself. 

Soliped, (sol'e-ped) n. [L. solus, alone, and pes, pedis, 
a foot.] An animal whose hoof is not cloven; a 
soliduiigulate, as horses, mules, &c. 

Solitaire, (sol'e-tar) n. [P.] A person who lives in 
solitude; a recluse;— an ornament for the neck— being 
a single jewel in plain setting ;— an extinct bird allied 
to the Dodo;— a certain game which one i)er8on can 
play alone. [solitude. 

Solitarily, (sol'o-tar-e-le) adv. In a solitary manner; in 
Solitariness, (sol'e-tar-e-nes) n. State.of being solitary : 
retirement or habitual retirement ; — destitution of 
comjKxny or of animated beings ; solitude ; loneliness. 
Solitary, (sol'e-tiir-e) a. [L. solitarius, from solus, 
alone.] Inclined to be alone; destitute of associates ; 
alone; living alone; — not much visited or frequented; 
rctir^; — gloomy; still; dismal; — single; individual; 
— ^being one only in a place; separate. 

Solitary, (sol'e-tar-e) n. One wiio lives alone or in 
solitude ; a hermit ; a recluse. 

Solitude, (sol’e-tud) w. [F. from L. solitudo, from 
.solus, alone.] A state of V>eing alone; a lonely life; 
loneliness; — remoteness from society; destitution of 
compaiii^';— a lonely place; a desert. 

Solmization, (sol-miz-d'shun) n. [P. solmisation, from 
soLmiser, from the musical notes sol, mi.] The act of 
sol-faing or applying to the seven notes of the musical 
scale syllabic names or letters, as do, rc, wii, fa, sol, 
la, si, corre.sponding to C, D, E, F, G, A, B. 

Solo, (solo) 71, [It. from L. solus, alone.] A tune, air, 
or strain played by a single instrument, or sung by 
a single voice. 

Solstice, (sol'stis) ti. [L. solstitium, ftxim sol, the 
sun, and sistn-e, stiti, to cause to stand] The point 
in the ecliptic at wliich the sun is furthest from the 
equator, north or south — viz., the first point of Can- 
cer and the first point of Capricorn, the former Wng 
caUed the su7U7ner solstice, the latter the Tomter 
solstice .—the time of the sun’s entering the solstices 
or solstitial points — viz., about the 2l8t June and 
the 2l6t December. 

Solstitial, (sol-stish'e-al) a. Of or pertaining to a 
solstice happening at a solstice ; especially, (with 
reference to the northern hemisphere) happei^g at 
the summer solstice. 

Solubility, (sol-u-bil'e-te) n. Quality of a bbdy which 
renders it susceptible of solution ; susceptibility of 
being dissolved in a fluid ;— in botany, capability of 
separating easily into ports, as of certain legumes 
also written solubleness. 

Soluble, (sorci-bl) a. [L. solubilis, from solvere, to 
loosen, to dissolve.] Susceptible of being dissolved 
in a fluid;— capable of solution. 

Solute, (sd'lflt) a. [L. solutus,'\ Relaxed; unrestrained; 
free; discursive; — in botany, loose; not adhering, oa 
a stipule. 

BdLulun, (sol-fi'shun) n. [L. solutio, from soliiere, to 
loosen, dissolve.] Act of separaftog the parts of 
body ; disruption : breach ;— the disentanglexfient of 
any intricate problem or question— used espeeiiUsr in 
mathematics state of bdng solved or disintegratea; 
disintegration .'—removal of a doubt; oleantig cf an 
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intdlaetoal difBoolty; etpUmation; resolution ;>^ihe 
reduetion of a body to a liquid or fluid ttate by 
ohemical agents ; the matter reduced or dissolred ; 
that whioh contains the matter dissbired the nte- 
paration made by dissolving a solid in a liquid 
release from an obligation ; especially, release from 
a debt by payment ; deliverance ; discliarge termi- 
nation of a disease ;<~-a crisis. [debts. 

Sdrabilii^, (solv-a-bil'e-te) «. Ability to pay all just 
Selvablef (solv'a-bl) a. (U solvere, to dissolve, pay.] 
Capable of being solved, resolved, or explained 
oipable of being ;|^d. 

Solve, (soIt) V. U (L. solvere.] To loosen or separate the 
parts of ; to dissipate; — to clear up, as 'what is obscure 
or difficult to be understood ; explain ; unfold ; re- 
move:— imp. & pp. solved ; ppr. solving. 

Solvency, (solv'en-se) n. State of being solvent ; 
al^ity to pay all debts or just claims. 

Solvent, (solv'ent) a. [L. solvens, ppr. of solvere.] 
Having the power of dissolving ; — possessing means 
to meet all claims and obligations — said of indi- 
'Wduals, companies, communities, &c. ; — sufficient to 
hquidato all debts or claims, as au estato. 

Solvent, (solv'ent) n. Any fluid or liquid compound 
which dissolves or reduces to the liquid form other 
substances or bodies ; a znenstnium. 

Solver. (8olv'§r) n. One who solves or explains. 
Somatic, (sd-raat'ik) a. Belating to or constituted by 
the body ; corporeal ; bodily. 

Somatiet, (so-mat'iks) n.sing. The science which 
treats of the general properties of matter ; somatology. 
8oinatolo|y, (so-ma-toTo-je) n. [G. sovm, the body, and 
logos, discourse.] The doctrine of the general pro- 
perties of bodies or material substances;— ’that branch 
of physical science which treats of animal bodies, 
especially of the human body. 

Sombre, (som'Vjfr) a. [F., from L. sub tmbra, under 
shade.] Dull; dusky; cloudy; gloomy: melancholy; 
sad; grave. 

Sombrttess, (som'b§r-nes) n. Darkness; gloominess. 
Sombrous, (som'brus) a. Gloomy ; sombre. 

Some, (sum) a. [A.-S. stm, Go. swuw.] Consisting of 
a greater or less portion or sum ; more or less ; — 
noting an indeterminate number; more or fewer 
a certain — indicating a jjerson, thing, event, &c., as 
not known individu^Iy or more specifically not 
much ; a little ; moderate ; — ^about ; near ; more or 
less ;— certain ; this, not that; these, not those — in 
distinction from others;— a. part; a portion— used 
pronominally. 

Somebody, (sum'bod-e) n. A person unknown or 
uncertain ; a person, indeterminate ; — a person of 
consideration. [some way not yet known. 

Bemsihow, (sumTiow) adv. In one way or another ; in 
Somerset, (sum'§r-set) n. [F. soubresaut, from L. supra, 
over, and saltus, a leap.] A leap in w'hich a person 
turns with his heels over his head, and lights upon 
his feet;— also written sovm'saxdt. 

SomOsuoh, (sum'such) a. Noting a {lerson of the kind 
specific or of a similar kind. 

S<mething, (sum'thing) n. A thing existing, though 
it impears not what ; a thing, matter, or event not 
qpeoined, .unknown, or undetermined ;— a part; a 
portion, more or less; an indefinite quantity or 

Somwbing, (sum'thing) adv. In some degree ; some- 
Smueume, (sum'tfm) adv. At a past time indefinitely 
refEKRCd to ; once ; formerly at one time or other 
heveiffiber. [mer. 

Scosttinie, (som'tlm) a. Having been formerly : for- 
Somitlam (snm'tlmz) <idv. At times ; at intervals; 
not always ; now ^ then ;— at one time. 

SonwiiliMt, (sum'hwot) n. More or less ; a certain 
quantity or dsfree Indeterminate ; something. 
SoDMrvhit, (sum'hwot) adv. In some degree or 
quantity. 
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Somewhere, (sumTiwfir) adv. In some place unknown 
or not specified ; -in one place or another. 

Somewhither, (sum'hwixH-er) adv. To some place or 
other indeterminate or unknown. 

Sonmambulation, (8om-nam-b11-l&'shun)n. [L. somnus, 
sleep, and ambulatio, a walking about.] Act of walk- 
ing in sleep. 

Bomnambulio, ( som-nam'bfil-ik ) a. Walking In 
sleep ; pertaining to somnambulism also somnam* 
bultstic. 

Somnambulism, (som-nam'bfil-izm) n. Act or Jhabit of 
walking in sleep mesmeric sleep a state of sleep 
in which some of the senses and voluntary powcts 
are partially awake. 

Somnambulist, (som-nam'blil-ist) n. A person who 
walks in his slee]) ; a sleep-walker. 

Somniferous, (som-nif'er*us) a. [L. somnifer, from 
smmms, sleep, and /etTe, to bring.] Causing or in- 
ducing sleep ; soporific. 

Somnific, (som-nifik) a. [L. somniffcus, from somnus, 
sleep, and facere, to make.] Causing sleep ; tending 
to induce sleep. 

Somniloquist, (som-nil'd-kwist) n. [L. somnus, sleep, 
and loqui, to speak.] One who talks in his sleep. 

Somniloquy, (som-nil o-kwe) n. A talking or speaking 
it) sleep. 

Somnolence, (som 'no-lens) ft Sleepiness; drowsiness; 
inclination to sleep;— a state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. 

Somnolent, (soin'nb-lent) a. [L. soninolentus, from 
somnus, sleep.] Sleepy ; drowsy ; inclined to sleep. 

Son, (sun) n. [A.-S. stinu, Icel. sonr, Skr. sHtnu, from 
to l>eget.] A male child ; the male issue of a 
parent ; — a male descendant, however distant; hence, 
in the plural, descendants in general; — any yoitng 
male person spoken of as a child a native or in- 
habitant of some specified place ;— a term of address 
by an old man to a young, by a priest or confessor 
to his penitent;— also, a -term of endearment; — a pupil 
or disciple ;— also, convert in the faith; — ^tbe product 
of any thing. 

Sonant, (sonant) a. [L. sotians, ppr. of sonars, to 
sound.] Pertaining to sound; sounding; — uttered 
with intonated or resonant breath; intonated; vocal, 
not surd — said of certain alphabetic sounds. 

Sonata, (so-na'tu) n. [It., from It. and L. sonare, to 
sound.] A musical composition for one or two in- 
struments, consisting usually of three or four move- 
ments. 

Song, (song) n. (A.-S. smig, sang, sane, from singan, 
to sing.] That which is sung ; — a sacred poem or 
hymn sung in joy or thanksgiving;— a short poem to 
be sung; aball^;- a lay: a strain: a poem; — ^poetical 
composition ; poetry ; — an object of derision; — a mere 
trifle;— the notes of birds. 

Song-bird, (song'berd) n. A bird that sings. 

Songster, (soiig'ster) n. [Eng. song.] One who sings ; 
one skilled in singing ; especially, a bird that singe. 

Bon|;8tresB, (song'stres) n. A fem^e singer. 

SonuerouB, (so-nifer-us) a. [L. sonus, sound, and 

Jerre, to produce.]' Sounding; producing sound. 

Son-in-law, (sun'in-law) n. A man married to one's 
daughter. 

Sonnet, (son'et) n. [It. sonetto, from suon'o, a sound, 
a song, from L. sonus, a sound.] A poem of fourteen 
lines, the rhymes being adjusted by a particular rule, 
and usually containing one theme, thought, or idea, 
which is worked out antithetically in toe different 
strophes of the poem;— also, a small short poem. 

Sonneteer, (Bon-et-Sri) n, A composer of sonheta or 
small poems a small poet— usually in contempt:— 
also sonnetist. 

Sonorifio, (sd-nd-rifik) o. [L. sonar, a sotind, and 
facet's, to make.] Prwuoing sound. 

Soaorotts, (s5-nb'ras> a. [u sonorus. from soaor, a 
sound, from soaaiv, to sound.] Giving sound when 


stmfik; givifif a clear or loud sound : yidding 
sound; chanu^terTzed by sound; ▼ocal;^high>sounding: 
magnificent in respect of sound. 

Soncvonsly, (sd-nd'rus-le) adv. In a sonorous manner. 
Sonorousness, (so-n^'nis-nes) n. Quality of giving a 
loud or clear sound;— a nnging tone, as of metals 
urhen struck, or of a musical iiustrument or note of 
the voice;— magnificence of sound. 

Sonship, (sun'diip) n. State of being a son or of hav- 
ing the relation of a son;— character of n son; filiation. 
Sonsie, (son'se) a. Plump; well-conditioned good- 
humoured; hearty. 

Soon, (sOOn) a. Speedy; quick. 

Boon, (8d6n) adv. [A.-S. «ona, Go. suns.] In a short 
time ; shortly after any time specified or supposed 
without the usual delay; early; before long;— readily; 
willingly. 

Soot, (sdot) n. [A.-S. & Icel. s6t, Ir. swt/i.] A black 
siihetance formed by combustion, or disengaged from 
fuel in the process of combustion. 

Soot, (sOot) V. t. To cover or foul with soot:— iMip. & 
jpp. sooted ; ppr. sooting. 

Sooth, (866th) n, fA.-S. for mnadh, Icei. setnnr, | 
Go. 8unU.] Truth; reality;— sweetness; kindness; — 
prognostication; soothsaying. 

Booth, (s66th) o. Tnie; faithful;— pleasing: delightful. 
Soothe, (booth) v.t. [A.-S. ge-sodhian, to soothe, to 
flatter, Go. suthjon, to tickle, as the ears.] To please 
with blandishments or soft words ; to flatter ;--to 
soften; to assuage; to calm;— to gratify: to please: — 
imp. & pp. soothed ; ppr. soothing. 

Soother, (sooTH'^r) n. One who or that which soothes. 
Sooth-fast, (s66th'fast) a. Firmly fixed in or founded 
upon the truth ; true ; real. 

Soothsay, (sOdth'sii) v. i. To foretell; to predict. 
Soothsayer, (866th'sa-gr) n. One who undertakes to 
foi'etell events; a foreteller; a prognosticator. 
Soothsaying, (sdOth'sa-ing) n. The foretelli ug of events. 
Sootiness, (sOotVnes) n. State of being sooty or foul 
with soot 

Sooty, (sdot'e) a. Producing, i)ertaining to, consisting 
of, or soiled by soot ; dusky; dark; dingy. 

Bop, (sop) n, [A.-S. sop, soup, from 

to sip, Icel. sdup, soup.] Any thing steepe^l or 
dipp^ and softened in any liquid, especially in 
broth or liquid food, and intended to be eaten; — 
any thing given to pacify. 

Sop, (sop) V. t. To steep or dip in liquor ’.—imp. & 
pp. sopped ; ppr. sopping. 

Sophism, (sofizm) n. [L sophismaj G. sophizesthai, 
to play the sophist, from sophos, wise.] The doctrine 
or avowed mode of reasoning practised by a sophist ; 
a specious ^iroposition ; fallacious argument or state- 
ment ; subtilty iu reasoning ; hence, any fallacy de- 
signed to deceive. 

Sophist, (sofist) )i. [G. sophistSs.] A philosopher; a 
teacher of logic, rhetoric, and philosophy ;— afterwards 
in ancient Greece one of an inferior class of men who 
taught for hire rhetoric and music; hence, as applied 
by Aristotle, a false teacher of philosophy ; a dealer 
in verbal niceties, quibbles, subtle enigmas, and fill- 
lacies;^ a captious or fallacious reasoner. 

Sophistical, (sd-fist'ik-al) a. Pertaining to a sophist, 
or embodying sophistry; fallaciously subtle; unsound 
in statement or argument .‘—also sophuiic. 
Sophistiosll^, (so-fist'ik-al-le) adv. .In a sophistical 
manner. 

Saidiistioate, (sd-fist1k-&t) v.t. To render worthless 
by admixture ; to verreH : debase ; corrupt ; vitiate : 
—imp. dcpp. sophistioated; ppr, soj^istioating. 
SephistioatTO, (sfi-fist'ik-at-ed) a. Adulterated; not 
pure ; not genxdne. 

H^histicatton, (sfi-fist-ik-A'shun) n. Act of adulterat- 
ing : a counterfeiting or debating the purity of any 
thing by a foreign admixture. 

Sephiftiy, (sofist-re) The practice of a sophist; 


fidlaoioas reasoning;— practice in the art of reasoning; 
logical exercise ; ratiotination. 

Sopor. (s5'por) n. [L.) Sleep ; deep or heavy sleep. 
Soporiferous, (sop-o-rifsr-us) a. [h. sopojv^** wom 
iopm\ a heavy sleep, and to bring, j Causing 
sleep or tending to produce it; narcotic. 

Soporiferously, (sop-o-rif gr-us-le) adv. With power or 
tendency to produce sleep. 

Soporific, (sop-o-nfik) a. [L. sopor, a heavy sleep, and 
i /acere, to make.] Causing sleep; tendlitg to cause 
sleep; soporiferous*; somniferous. 

Soporifio, (sop-o-iifik) n. A medicine, drug, plant tliat 
has the quality of inducing sleep. 

Soporous, ( 80 |/o-rus) a. [L. soporus, from iop<n\ a 
heavy sleep.] Causing sleep ; sleepy. 

Soprano, (so-pra'no) n. (It. soprano, suiierior, highest, 
from sojmi, L. supra, above.] The treble ; the highest 
female voice. 

Bopranist, ( so - pra ' nist ) n. A treble singer a man 
who sin^ the treble pait. [berry of the tree. 

Sorb, (sorb) n. [F. sorbe.] The service-tree: also, tlie 
Sorbefaoient, (sor-be-fik'she-ent) n. [L. sorbert, to ab- 
sorb, and /acere, to make.] In medicine, any thing 
which i)foduces absorption. 

Sorbonist, (soi'^boii-ist) n. A doctor of theology of the 
University of Paris. 

Borbonne, (sor-boi/) n. A celebrated college for the 
teaching of theology iu the University of Paris* 

Sorcerer, (8or'8er-§r) w. [F. sorcier, from L. sws, sortis, 
a lot, fate.] A conjurer ; an enchanter ; a ma^cian. 
Sorceress, (sor'sgr-es) n. A female soieerer. 

Sorcery, (soi-'ser-o) n. Divination by the assistance of 
evil spirits ; magic ; enchantment ; witchcraft. 

Sordid, (sor'did) a. [L. sordidus, from sordere, to bo 
filthy or dirty.] Vile ; base ; mean ;— meanly avari- 
cious; niggardly; dirty; gross; covetous. 

Sordidly, (sor'did-le) adv. In a sordid manner; meanly; 
IjoBely : covetously. ! 

Sordidness, (sor'did-nes) n. The state of being sordid ; 
filthiness ; baseness ; meanness ; niggardliness. 

Sore, (sor) n, [A.-S. & Icel. «tr, Go. suir.] A place 
where the skin and flesh are ruptured or bruised, so as 
to bo tender or painful ;— an ulcer ; a boil grief ; 
affliction ; trouble ; difiSculty, 

Sore, (sOr) a. [A.-S. & Icel. sdr.) Tender; potoful; 
inflamed;— tender, as the mind; easily ]mined, grieved, 
or vexed ; — violent with pain ; severe ; afflictive ; 
distressing. 

Sore, (a6r) adv. In a sore manner ; with pain ; in- 
tensely ;— greatly ; violently ; deeply. 

Sorely, (sOr'le) adv. In a sore manner ; grievously ; 
greatly; severely. 

Soreness, (sor'nes) p. State of being sore; tender- 
ness; painfuluess. 

Sorites, (sd-ri'tez) n. [G. sdreitis (sc. sullogitmot), 
heaped up syllogism.] An abridged form of stating a 
series of syllc^isms ;— logical propositions so arrangtad 
that the predicate of the first shall form the subject of 
the second, the predicate of the second the sulneot of 
the third, and so on, until the predicate of the last 
shall correspond with the subject of the first. 

Som, (som) n. [Scot. & Ir.} A kind of feudal tenure 
which subjected a tenant to maintain bis chief at free 
quarters, usually for a debauch;— hence, act of obtain- 
ing free bed and board in another's house:— also 
written soming. 

Som, (som) v. i. To live or have free bed ar4 hoard in 
the house of another. 

Sororioide, (so-ror'e-sid) n. [L. soror, a sister, and 
ecedere. to kill.] The murder or murderm: of a sister, ’ 
Sorrel, (sor'el) a, [F. saure, yellowish-brown, It soro*] 
Of a yellowish or reddish-brown colour. 
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SioMfv (■or'e4e) ftdv. tn fk mixx or pitiful m^er ; 
tncamy: poorly; despicably. 

BonitieM, <sar'c<aes) n. The state of being sorty or 
jtditel ; meanness ; poomess ; dwpioubleuesa. 

ISbrow, (sor^d) «. CA.-S. sorh, torg, Ger. mrge.] Un- 
easiness or pain of mind produced by the loss of any 
good, real or supposed^ or by disappointment in the 
expe^tion of good ; regret; unhappiness; grief; sad- 
ness ; mourning ; distress. 

SoiTow, (sor'd) V. i. To feel pain of mind in consequence 
of evil expeidenoed, feared, or done ; to grieve ; to be 
sad:— imp. &pp. sorrowed; ppr. sorrowing. 
Sorrowful, (sord-fdol) a. Full of sorrow; exhibiting 
sorrow ;'<-producing sorrow ;—expi* 08 siug sorrow ; sad; 
mournful ; disconsolate ; lamentable ; distressing. 
Sorrowfully, (sor'd-fOOMe) adv. lu a sorrowful manner. 
Swrowfulness, (sor'd-fodl-nes) n. State of being sor- 
rowfni ; grief. 

Sorrowing, (sor'd-ing) n. Act of feeling pain or distress 
of mind; grieving: mourning. 

ScOrry, (sor^) a. [A.-S. aarig^ scin, from sar, sore.] 
Grieved for the loss of some good; pained for some 
evil ; — melancholy ; dismal ; — poor ; mean ; vile ; 
worthless. 

Sort, (sort) n, fL. «or«, soriis, a lot, part.] A kind or 
species; any number or collection of individual ijeiuons 
or things characterized by the same or like qualities ; 
— manner ; form of being or acting degree of any 
quality ; — ph Letters, points, marks, spaces, or quad- 
rats of particular kinds. 

Sort, (sort) v. t. To separate, as things having like 
qualities from other things, and place in distinct 
classes or divisions to reduce to order from a state 
of confusion ; — ^to select ; to cull ; — v. i. To be joined 
with others of the same species ; to agi'ee ; — to con- 
sort; to associate:— to suit; to tit:— imp. dz: pp. sorted; 
ppi*. sorting. 

Bortable, (sort'a-bl) a. Capable of being sorted ; — ^be- 
vHtting: suitable. 

Sorter, (sort'^r) n. One who sorts ; one who arranges 
by sorts. 

Sortie, (sor'te) n. [F. h'om sortir, to go o\it, to issue.] 
The issuing of a body of troops from a besieged place to 
attack the besiegers ; a sally. 

Sortilen, (sort'e-lej) n. [L. sors, sortisy a lot, and legerCy 
to ^ther, to select.] Act or practice of drawing lots ; 
divination by draw'ing lots. 

So-so, (sd'so) a. Neither very good nor very bad; pass- 
able; tolerable: inditiTerent. 

Sot, (sot) n. [A.-S. sot, Sp. zota, from Chald. & H. 
ahotehf foolish.] A person stupified by excessive 
drinking ; an habitual drunkard, 
fiottidbi, (sot'ish) a. Doltish ; very foolish ; — dull or 
stupid with intemperance ; senseless ; infatuate. 
Bottuhly, (sot'ish-le) adv. In a sottish manner ; 
stupidly. 

Sottiishness^ (sot'ish-nes) n. Stupidity ; especially, 
"sthpidity from intoxication. 

Sou, (sOd) n, [F. sow, sol, from L. soZidwa] A French 
'coppt^r coin, 20 of which make a franc or ten pence. 
8 oiiDrette, '(s^bret') n. [F.J A waiting maid; a female 
ftitendant. 

Soliohoiig, (sdo-shongO w. [Chin, se on chong, i.e., 
OtisaJll, good quality.] A kind of black tea. 

Sdhgh, (siif) V. i. [A.-S. sedjian, to groan.] To whistle 
or sigh, aa the wind. 

Sottgli, (ahf) n. A hollow murmui* or roaring; a 
boxsing;— hence, a rumour or tiying report. 

Soul, [A.-S. sdioel, adul, IceL sdl,] The splritnal, 

xaXhmal, libd immortal part in man;— sometimes, the 
moral klid emotional part of man’s nature, in distinc- 
tion from inteUeot;-HK>metimes, the intellect only; 
the ondemtondlBg.'^Ihe seat of real life or vitality; 
the animalbig Or essential piiurt spirit ; essence 
ooorage; ilm;*-4ieiiirality;' of mind;— heait; 

affection « living or intelligent being « human 


being; a person; a man;— a pure or disenibodied spirit, 
— alio, a familiar name for a person, with a quali^isg: 
a<yective, ■ 

Soul-bell, (sdl'bel) n. The passing bell, signii^ing the 
departure by death of a soul or person. 

Sotu-destroymg, (sSl-dC-stroy'ing) «. P^iciousto 
the soul ; darkening or deadening the conwience. 

Soulless, (sories) a. Without a soul or \dthout great- 
ness or nobleness of mind; mean; spiritless. 

Soul-Boot, (sSFskot) n. [From soul and scot or <h0t] 
A funeral duty, or money paid by the BomaA 
Catholics, in former times, for a requiem for 
soul. ■ 

Sound, (sound) a. [A.-S. sund, gesund.) Entire; un- 
broken ; free from imperfection, defect, or decay * 
whole; unhurt; in good condition; perfect; not dis- 
eased; healthy; — firm; strong; vigorous; — founded in 
truth; correct; just; weighty; solid;— heavy ; laid on 
with force ; — profound ; unbroken ; undisturbed 
free from error; orthodox .'—founded in right and 
law; legal; valid. 

Sound, (sound) adv. Soundly; heartily. 

Sound, (sound) n. [A.-S. & Icel. sund-, a swimming,] 
The air-bladder of a fish. 

Sotmd, (sound) n. [A.-S. Icel. sund, a naiTOW.sea 
or strait, from Icel. synda.] A narrow passage of 
water; a strait between the main land and an isle, 
or connecting two seas, or connecting a sea or lake 
with the ocean. 

Sound, (sound) n. [F. sonde, Sp. sonda.] A probe of 
any kind ; especially, a probe to be introduced into 
the bladder, in order to discover whether there is a 
stone in that organ. 

Sound, (sound) v. t. [F. sonder, Sp. sondar.) To 
measure the depth of; especially, to ascertain the 
depth of by means of a line and plummet;— to seek 
to interpret or discern the intentions or secret wishes 
of; to examine; to test;— to introduce a sound into 
the bladder of r. i. To use the line and lead In 
iiscertaiiiing the depth of water; — imp. & pp. Munded; 
Pin', sounding. 

So-und, (sound) n. [A.-S. s6n, L. souus, from so»a»v, 
to sound.] Any thing perceived by the ear; audible 
impression or sensation; noise; report; — a sensation 
or perception received by of the ear, and produced by 
the impulse or vibration of the air or .other medium 
with which the ear is in contact; — the impulse or 
vibration which would affect the organs and nerves of 
heai'iiig if in a healthy state; — noise without significa- 
tion ; noise and nothing else. 

Sound, (sound) v.i. To make a noise; to utter a 
voice ; — to be conveyed in sound ; to be spread or 
published; — v. t. To cause to make a noise; to play 
on ; — to utter audibly ; — to celebrate or honour by 
sounds; — to spread by sound or report. 

Sound-boarding, ( sound ' bord - ing ) n. Short boards 
laid transversely between the joists, and spread over 
with pugging, to prevent the transmission of sound 
from one story to another. 

Sounding, (sound'ing) a. Sonorous ; making a noise: 
— having a magnificent sound. 

Sounding, (sound'ing) n. Act of one who or that 
which sounds;— />?. Any place or part of the ooeau 
or other water where a sounding-line will reach the 
bottom. 

Sounding-board, (sound^ing-bord) n. A thin bo^ 
which propagates the sound in an organ, violin, 'd$o.; 
— a board or structure with a flat surface suspended 
behind or over a pulpit or rostrum to give distinctness 
and effect to a spier’s voice. 

Sounding-line, (sound'ing-lin) n. A , line having a 
plummet at the end, used for making soundings. 

Sounding-rod, (sound'ing -rod) n. A small bit* of 
iron marked with divisions of inoh^ 
ascertain the depth of watet in a shtp^wnold. ' : 

Sbonfily, (soundle) adv. In a sound manner; healihuy ; 





heartily; seyet^; nnaxtly; truly: without error; 
firmly; fast; doady. 

SottudMu, (sound^nea) n. State of being sound or 
firm; stren^h; solidity ;-^whol6ne8s ; entireness ; un* 
decayed or unimpaired state ; health ; heartiness 
truth; rectitude ;>->Talidity; cogency;— orthodoxy. 
Boupt (sOdp) n. [F. soupe, loel. s6up, «up.] A. de- 
coction of flesh, flsh, vegetables, dec., more or less 
seasoned; strong broth. 

Sour, (sour) a. fA.-S. & F. Ger. aauer.] Acid; 
astringent ; having a pungent taste ; sharp to the 
taste; — turned or coagulated, as milk ; —harsh of 
temper ; — peevish ; crabbed ; — disagreeable to the 
feelings; producing discontent; liard to bear; — acri- 
monious; peevish. 

Sour, (soul*) n. A sour or acid substance; an acid. 
Sour, (sour) v. t. To make acid ; — to make liarah, 
cold, or unkindly;— to make cross, crabbed, peevish, 
or discontented;— to make unhappy, uneasy, or less 
agreeable ;— v. i. To become acid or taa-t to become 
peevish or crabbed; — imp. & pp. soured; pp}‘. 
souring. 

Source, (sore) n. [P. aouree, from aourdre, L. aurgere, 
to rise.] That person or place from which any thing 
proceeds; — especially, the spring or fountain from 
which a stream of water proceeds; any collection of 
water in which a stream originates; — first cause; 
original;— fii-st producer; creator. 

Bourdodc, fsouiMok) n. Sorrel. 

Souring, (sour'ing) n. That which makes acid ; — 
a variety of sour apple. 

Sourish, (sour'ish) a. Somewhat sour; moderately add. 
Sourly, (sour'le) adv. In a sour manner ; acidly ; — 
peevishly: acrimoniously; discontentedly. 

Sourness, (Mur'nes) n. State of being sour; tartness; 
aridity j—^arshness ; peevishness ; discontent. 

Souse, (sous) adv. With sudden descent or violence ; 
plumply; directly. 

Souse, (sous) n. [A modifioation of sauce.} Fickle 
made with salt;— something kept or steeped in pickle; 
especially, the ears, feet, &c., of swine pickled; — 
act of plunging suddenly into water; — a violent 
attack, as of a bird swooping on its prey. 

Souse, (sous) V. t. To plunge into water;— to steep in 
pickle : — ^to strike with sudden violence ; — v. i. [Ger. 
sauam, to rush, bluster.] To plunge, as a bird upon 
its to fall suddenly; — imp. & pp, soused; ppr. 

sousing. 

South, (south) n. [A.-S. aCtdh, aunnadh, from aunne, 
the sun, P. & Ger. aud,} One of the four points of 
the compass; the quarter in which the sun is at 
noon ; — ^the point of compass directly opjwsite to the 
north ; — any particular land considered as opposed to 
the north. 

South, (south) a. Lying toward the south ; situated 
at the south or in a southern direction. 

South, (south) adv. Toward the south ; southward 
from the south. 

South, (south) V. t. To turn or move toward the 
south ; — to come to the meridian ; to cross the north 
and south line— said chiefly of tho moon:— wap. & pp. 
southed; pjn*. southing. 

South-east, (sonth'Sst) n. The point of the compass 
equally distant from the south and east. 

South-east, (southwest) a. Perhiining to or proceed- 
ing from the south-east also aouth-easteni, south- 
ewiiei'ly. 

Sontiierly, ( suTR'$r-le ) a. Pertaining to, situated in, 
or proceeding from the south ; pointing or proceeding 
toward the south. 

Southern, (suTH'gm) a. [A.-S. audh, south, and eivt, 
place.] Lying on the south of the equator ; me- 
ridional;— coming from the south;— lying towards the 
•dtith. 

Boutiiemer, (sufra'^m-sr) m An inhabitant or native 
of the Boutin States pf A2nerioi^ 


Sottthemwoed, (8ttTB'fim-wd6d)ia AoohspositefriiBSiit 
plant of the genus Artemisia, allied to wormwood. 
Southing, (souTH'ing) n. Tenden<$y or motion to the 
south the time at which the moon passes the me- 
ridian course or distance south. [south. 

Southmost, (southwest) a. Furthest toward the 
Southron, (suTH^run) n. An inhabitant of the mors 
southern part of a country; formerly in Scotland, an 
Euelishmau ;— in the Highlands, a Lowhuader, 
Southward, (southVgrd) adv. Toward the south. 
Southward, (southVgrd) n. The sputhem regions or 
countries. 

South-west, (south'west) n. The point of the compass 
equally distant from the south and west. 

South-west, (south-west) a. Pertaining to or proceed- 
ing from the south-west ; lying in the direction of tho 
south-west. 

South-wester, ( south- west 'gr) n. A storm or gale 
from the south-west. 

South-western, (south-west'gm) a. In the direction of 
south-west or nearly so ; ooming from the south-west 
or from a point near it also aouth-materly. 

Souvenir, (soOv'ner) n. [F. to remember, from L. 
auhvenire, to come to mind.] A remembrancer; a 
keepsake. 

Soverei^, (suv'er-in) a. [F. aouverain, from L. super, 
above.] Supreme in power; superior to all others; 
chief ; possessing or entitled to original authority or 
jurisdiction ; — efSoacious in the highest degree ; 
effectual ; controlling ; predominant. 

Sovereign, (suv'§r-iu) n. One who exercises supreme 
cot\troI ; — a chief, lord, or magistrate ; king or queen 
regnant ;— a gold coin of England bearing an effigy of 
tlie head of the reigning king or queen, and valued at 
one pound sterling. 

Sovereignly, (suv^gr-in-le) adv. In a sovereign manner; 
arbitrarily ; — supremely ; in the highest degree. 
Sovereignty, (suv'gr-in-te) n. Exercise of or right to 
exercise supreme power ; dominion. 

Sow, ( 80 w)w. [A.-S. augu, Ger. «fi.] The female of the 
hog kind or of swine ; — ^in smelting, the runner or main 
channel where the liquid metal first enters ;— a mili- 
tary engine used in ancient sieges to cover a battering- 
ram. 

Sow, (so) V. t, rA.-S. adwan, loel. ad, a6a.] To scatter, 
as seed, upon the earth ; hence, to plant in any way ; 

— ^to supply or stock with seed; to scatter seed upon; — 
to spreau abroad ; to propagate to scatter over ; to 
besprinkle ; — v. i. To scatter se^ for growth and the 
production of a crop; — imp. sowed; pp. lowed or 
sown; ppr. sowing. 

Sower, (so'er) n. One who sows or scatters;— a breeder; 
a promoter. 

Sowing, (sd'ing) n. The act of scattering or setting seed 
in the ground for propagation. 

Soy, (soy) w. A kind of sauce for fish brought chiefly 
from Japan the plant from which this sauce is 
obtained. ■ 

Spa, (spa) n. A spring of mineral water— so called from 
a place of this name in Germany. 

Space, (spOs) n. [L. sparium, space, apatiari, to walk 
about.] Extension considered independently of any 
tiling which it may contain ; room : extent in length, 
breadth, and thickness ;— any amount of extent ; suffi- 
cient room ; amplitude ; ■— the interval between any 
two or more objects ; — quantity of time ; also, the 
interval between two points of time ; — distance between 
lines or words, as in books ^-a small piece of mettfi 
cast lower thw a type, used to separate words mr 
letters. m 

Space, (spas) v. t. To arrange the spa^ and intervals 
in or between, as words or lines in printed matter 
imp. kpp. spaced; ppr. spaeing. 

Bpaeioui, (spashe-us) a. apoMoaua,} tncilosixilp 
extended space; vast in exient.^lwving large ii^ 

I ample room ; romny ; caparioot; ^de ; yai^ 



(ipft'die*iukle) odv. In » tpaoioni nuuanfir ; 

%idmiimwii (•{»a'sh0*t]s-n«i) n. The 9iiality of being 
g^iooious ; laxgenees of eattent ; extensireness; xoomi- 
neM; wldenew; breadth ; amplitude. 

IBpadOf (spad) n. [A.-S. spad, loel. spadi, G. sjwt/ii.] , 
An inatroment for digging or cutting the gi‘ound>— ! 
A suit of oards, each of which bears one or more figures i 
resembling a spade. I 

Spade, (ipSa) v. U To dig with a spade i—imp, ds pp. 
epadfdj ppT* spading* 

(ap&d'I’Ooi) ». As much as a spade will lift i 
or hold. I 

SpadUle, (spa-dilO [Sp. eipoulilla, diminutive of 
sword.J The ace of spades at ombre and 

Spilt, (s^) n. [Scot.] A lath ; a shaving of wood. 
Amu, (span) lu [A.-S. *pan», Ger. ipannen^ to span.) I 
The space nrom the end of the thumb to the end of the 
UtUe finger when extended ; nine inches hence, a 
bffief extent or poition of time extent of an arch 
between its abutments. j 

flh^, (span) V. t. To measure by the hand with the | 
nngers extended or with the fingers encompassing the 
object to measure or reach from one side of to the I 
. other; to compass; to arch over spanned; 

ppr. ^panning. j 

fmuidrel, (snan'drel) n. fBng. span, O. Eng. spande.] I 
The irregular triangular space between the curve of j 
an arch and the rectangle inclosing it. I 

Spang, (spang) n. [D. ipange.] A thin piece of gold, j 
silver, or other shining material : a simugled orna* i 
ment ;--a span ;— a hound or spring. [Scot.] 

Spangle, (spang^gl) n. [Eng. spang, Ger. spangt."] A 
small plate or Imsb of shining metal, used as an orna> 
ment :~>wiy thing small and brilliant. 

Spangle, (spang^gl) v. t. To set or sprinkle with spangles | 
or small glittering ornaments imp. & pp. spangled; | 


ppr. spangling. 

Imaniard, (span'y&rd) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Spain. 

Spaniel, (span'yel) n. [F. epagneul, from Hispaniola, 
or Hayti, where was the 
best breed of this dog.] A 
dog used in sports of the 
field, remarkable for his 
sagacity and obedience— it 
is generally white with 
brown or dark spots of 
irregular size, and long 
pendulous ears covered Spaniel (King Charles'), 
with long hair: the setter;— a cringing, fawning person. 
Spaniel, (span'yel) a. Fawning ; oh^uious. 
spaniel, (span'yel) v. i. To fawn ; to cringe ; to be obse< 
quious To follow, as a spaniel. 

Span^, (span'ish) a. Of or pertaining to Spain. 
Span^, (span'ish) n. The language of Spain. 
Spanidi-fly, (span'ish-fli) n. A brilliant ^een beetle 
common in the south of Europe, used in ointments or 
plasters for raising blisters. 

mank, (spangk) v. t. [D. spange, a blow, L. pangere, to 
thrust.] To strike on the breech with the open hand ; 
to slap [From span.] To move with a quick pace ; 
to daw along:— imp. A; pp. spanked: ppr. spanking. 
Sp a akBr , (spangk'er) n. [From span!'.] A fore-and- 
aft sail set on the mizzen gaff, and having the foot 
axteoded by a boom. 

U p a nking , (spangk'iug) a. Moving with a quick, lively 
imoB huge ; big ; dashing. 


breaks with regular suifkoes, and has some degree of 
lustre. 

Bear, (sp&r) n, [D. spar, Oer. sparrsn, a beam, bar;] 
A long beam:— a general term for mast, yard, boom, 
and gaff ;— the bar of a gate. 

Bptati (spir) v. i. [A.-S. spyrian, to azgue, dispute.] 
To contend with the fists for exercise or amusement ; 
to box;— to dispute; to quarrel in words; to wrangle : 
— imp. & pp. sparred ; ppr. sparring. 

Spar, (sp^) n. A feigned blow;— a contest at sparring 
or boxing. 

Sparable, (sp&r'a-bl) n. A small nail used by shoe- 
makers. 

Spare, (spfir) v.t. [A.-S. sparian, Ger. spavin, leeL 
spara.'] To hold as scarce or valuable; to use frugally; 
to save ;— to part with reluctantly ;— to allow to be 
taken away : to give up ;— to do without ; to dispense 
with ; — ^to omit ; to forbear ; — ^to save from danger 
or punishment ; hence, to treat tenderly ;— to with- 
hold from to save or gain, as from some engrossing 
occupation or pressing necessity ;—v. i. To be frugal; 
— to live finigally ; to be parsimonious;— to forbear ; 
to be scrupulous ;— to use mercy or forbearance ;— to* 
be tender :— imp. h pp. spared ; ppr. sparing. 

Spare, (spar) a. Beauty ; scarce ; not abundant or 
plentiful parsimonious ; sparing ; — over and above 
what is necessary, or which may be dispensed with; 
superfluous ; — held in reserve, to be used in an 
emergenev ; — wanting flesh ; lean ; meagre ; thin. 
Sparely, (sparile) adv. In a spare manner; spar* 
mgly. 

Spareness, (spdr'nes) n. State of being spare; leanness; 
thinness; meagreness. 

Sparer, (sparser) n. One who spares or saves. 
Spargefaotion, (spar-je-fak'shun) n. [L. spargwt, to 
sprinkle, and /acere, to make.] Act of sprinkling. 
Sparing, (spariing) «. Saving ;— parsimony. 

Sparing, (spar'ing) a. Scarce ; little ; — scanty; not 
plentiful ; not abundant ; — saving ; parsimonious ; 
chaiy. 

Sparingly, (spar'lng-le) adv. In a sparing manner; not 
abundantly; fiugally; parsimoniously; moderately; 
cautiously. 

Sparingness, (spar'ing-nes) n. The quality of being 
sparing ; pairimony ; want of liberality ; caution. 
Spark, (spark) n. [A.-B. spearca, Ger. springen, to 
spring.] A small particle of Are or ignited substance 
emit^ from bodies in combustion ; — a small, shin- 
ing body or transient light ; — a small part of any 
thing vivid or active; — any small portion; — that 
which, like a spai'k, may be kindled into a flame or 
action : a feeble genn ; an elementary principle ;— a 
brisk, showy, gay man ; — a lover ; a gallwt ; a 
beau. 

Spark, (spark) v. i. To emit of ^ .* to 

sparkle;— to play the spark or lover. 

Sparkle, (spark'l) n. [Diminutive of spark.} A little 
spark; a scintillation; a luminous particle;— any thing 
luminous; a gleam, as of the eye;— lustre. 

Sparkle, (sp&rkl) v. i. To emit sparks;— to appear like 
sparks ; — to glitter ; to twinkle ; to flash, os with 
sparks; — to emit little bubbles, as certain kinds of 
liquors ; — v. t. To shine forth ; to emit, as light or 
fim i—imp. & pp. sparkled ; ppr. sparklmg. 

Sparkler, (spkrk'ler) n. One who or that whi^ 


Sparkler, (spkrk'leO n. One who 
sparkles. 

Sparklet, (sp&rk'let) n. A small spark. 


Sliding, (sp&rk'ling) .a. Emitting sparks; bright as 
a spark; lively; glittering; brilliant; snining. 

Sparklingly, (sptok'ling-la) adv. With vivid and 
twinkling lustre. 

Sparling, (sjArling) n. A smelt. 

Sparring, (spar'ing) n. Boxing for exercise or amfise* 
ment; — also, prelusive contention preparatory to dose 
hitting;— henoe, a slight debate; contest in argimtent 
andrepartee. 


l^aaiMr, (span'er) n. One who spans;— an instrument 
used in the manner of a lever to tighten the nuts 
upon serews^— a contrivance for moving the steam 
valves of iteam-engines. [(^oite new. 

? a>Bev« (tpan'nii) a. , [Perhaps from spang aud new.] 
r, (qpu) ». [Ger. spath, a chip, a splinter, and 
•S. iparrftdfii ohdlkatone.] Any earthy mineral that 



flpistow, (sp&r'd) ». [A.-S. Oo. $]^arwa.'\ O&e 

of Aeveral sMcldB of email ' 

pfMsarlne bii^ having coni* 
cal hUls, and feeding on in- 
eeots and seeds. 

Sparrow-hawk, (sp&r'o-hawk) 
n, A sj^es of small shoi't- 
winged hawk. 

Sparry, (sptur'e) o. Kesembl- 
ing spar or consisting of sv>ar ; 
having a oonfUsed crystalline 
structure. Sparrow. 

Sparse, (spars) a, (L. sparsus, pp. of spargere, to strew, 
scatter.] Thinly scattered ; set or planted here and 
there. (ness. 

Spars^ess, (sp&rs'nes) n. State of being sparse; thin- 

Sjpartan, (sp&rtan) a. [L. Spartanus.} Of or pertain- 
ing to ancient Sparta; hence, hardy; undaunted. 

Spasm, (spasm) «. [G. apaama, from spaein, to draw.] 
An involuntary and morbid contraction of one or 
more muscles or muscular fibres; — a sudden, violent, 
and convulsive effort 

Spasmodic, (spaz-mod'ik) a. Helating to spasm; con- 
Msting in spasm;— soon relaxed or exhausted; con- 
vulsive. (removing spasm. 

Spasmodic, (spaz-mod'ik) n. A medicine good for 

Spat, (spat) n. [From the root of apit] The young of 
shell-fish. 

Spate, (spat) n. A flood ; an inundation of a liver after 
a thaw;— « heavy ikll of rain. [Scot.] 

Spathe, (spdTH) n. [L. apatha, G. spatM.'] A 
sheath-formed involucre, as in the Indian turnip. 

Spathic, (spath'ik) a. [Ger. spath, spar.] Like sxiar ; 
foliated or lamellar; spathoae. 

Spathiform, (spath'e-form) a. [L. apathum, spar, and 

Jdrma, form.] Aesembling spar in form. 

Spathous, (spath'us) a. Having a spathe; resembling a 
spathe; — having the characters of spar; sx^arry. 

Spatter, (spaVgr) v. t. [Prom the root of apU .1 To 
sprinkle with a liquid or with any wet substance, as 
water, mud, or the like;— to injure by aspersion; to 
defame:— imp. & pp. spattered; V2n\ spattering. 

Spatterdashes, (spat'er-dash-ez) n. pi. [From spafter 
and da^.'i Coverings for the legs, to keep them 
clean from water and mud. 

Spatts, (spats) n. pi. A kind of small spattei-dashes 
reaching only a little above the ankle. 

Spatula, (spat'u-la) n. [L. apaixday diminutive of 
apatha,'] A thin, brood-bladed knife, used for spread- 
ing Rasters, dso. 

Spavin, (sxiavTn) n. [F. tparvin. It. apavano.} A 
swelling or hard excrescence growing on the inside of 
a horse’s hough near the joint, by which lameness is 
mtxiuced- 

Spavined, (spav^ind) a. Affected with ^vin. 

BmwI, (spawl) v.i. [Ger. apeichel.} To throw saliva 
from the mouth in a careless, dirty manner. 

Sbawl, (spawl) n. Saliva or spittle thrown out caie- 
lessly; — a splinter or fragment, as of wood or stone. 

S|Awn, (spawn) n. [Etymology uncertain— said to be 
from O. H. Ger. apunni^ udder, more xirobably from 
A.-S. apitoaUt Ger. apeieUf to spew, or from F. pondre, 
L. ponere, to lay.] The eggs of fish or frogs when 
ejected;— any product or oflfepring— in contempt. 

SMwn, (spawn) v.t. To produce or deposit, as fishes 
do their eggs ; — to bring forth ; to generate — used 
contemptuously;— V. t. To deposit eggs, as fish or 
frogs;— to issue, as ofibprlng:— imp. & pp. spawned; 
ppr. spawning. 

|mwnAr, (spawn'^r) n. The female fish. 

( spfik ) V. i. [A.-S. aprecan. apecan, Ger. 
apreehati.] To utter words or articulate sounds, as 
human beings; to express thoughts by words;- to ex- 
press opinions; — to utter a speech, discourse, or 
harangue;— to make mention;— to give sound; to 
eound;— 1?. t. To utter with the mouth ; to pro- { 


nottnce;--'to declare; to ptroolahh^— to talk or con- 
verse in;— to address; to accost^— to achibit; to make 
known, ^to express silently or by signs;— to commu- 
nicate imp. ^ke, iq^e; pp. spoke; 

ppr. speaking. 

Speakable, (spekVbl) a. Capable of being, spoken ; 
iitterable ; — capable of being spoken to ; aflnble ;— 
having the power of speech. 

Speaker, (spek'gr) n. One who speaks ; one who pro- 
claims or praises ;—eapeciallg, one who utters or 
pronounces a discourse; — one who presides over or 
speaks for a deliberative assembly, preserving order 
and regulating the debates; a chairman. 

Speakership, (spek^Sr-ship) n. The office of speaker. 
Speaking, (sj^kTng) n. Act of uttering words; dis- 
course;— public declamation. 

Spear, (sper) n. [A.-S. apex'e, Icel. apior, L. apai'ua.'] A 
long, pointed wea^ion, used in war and hunting, by 
thrusting or throwing; a lance;— a sharp-pointed in- 
strument with barbs, used for stabbing fish, &c.:— a 
shoot, 08 of grass; a spire. 

Spear, (sper) v. t. To piei-ce or kill with spear ; — v. i. 
To shoot into a long stem, as some plants:— imp. 
& pp. speared ; jopr. spearing. 

Spear-head, (sper'hed) n. The iron point, barb, or 
prong of a siiear. 

Spearman, (sper 'man) n. One armed with a spear. 
Special, (sx>csh'e-al) a. [L. apecialis, from apeciea, a 
particular sort, kind.] Pertaining to or constituting a 
species or sort; — particular; peculiar;— different from 
tjthers ; ezimordinaiy ; uncommon ; — designed for a 
jmi-ticular purpose or pemon ; — appropriate ; indivi- 
dual chief in value ; excellent ; — limited in range ; 
confined to a definite field of action or discussion. 
Speciality, (spesh-e-al'e-te) n. A particular or pecu- 
liar case ;— the special or peculiar mark or character- 
istic of a person or thing ; a special occupation or 
object of attention; a specialty. 


Specially, (spesh^e-al-le) adv. In a special manner ; 
particularly ; especially for a partieuW purpose. 
Specialty, (siwsh'e-al-te) n. Particularity ; — a particu- 
lar or peculiar case;- a contract or obligation under 
seal ; a contract by deed that for which a person 
is distinguished, or which he makes an object of 
special attention ; speciality. 

Specie, (spC'she) n. [Obsolete apeciea, coin.] Copper, 
silver, or gold coin; hard money. 

Species, (spe'shez) w. sing. 6 i pi. (L., from apecere^ to 
look, behold.] Appearance; image;— appearance to 
the senses; visible or sensible representation; — a class; 
sort; kind; variety; a sub-division of a more general 
class or genus ;— in logic, a conception subormnated 
to a generic conception or genus, from which it differs 
ill containing or coxnpreliending more attributes, and 
extending to fewer individuals; — in mitieralo^xt, a 
class of minerals composed of the same ingredients, 
and combined in the same proportions m zoology 
and botany, a class of individuals possessing the same 
forms, attributes, and pi-operties, and transmitting 
the same by natural xiropagatlon; — the form or shape 
given to materials ; fashion ; figure ;— in pharmacy, a 
simple; a part of a compound medicine; — ^in algebrot 
the letters or symbols which represent quantities in 
an equation, Ac. 

Bpeoifio, (spe-sifik) a. [L. apecifieua, from apeciea, a 
particular sort or kind, and /acere, to maka] Per- 
taining to, characterizing, or constituting a species; 
— tending to specify or make particular ; definite ; 
limited ; precise ;— in medicine, exerting a j^culiar 
influence over any part of the body, or in the emw ^ 
of a particular disease. Specific gravity, the weight of 
a body compared with another of equal bulk, whioh 
is token as a standard. 

Bpeoifio, (spe-sif ik) n. A remedy which exerts a 
oial action in the prevention or euro of a disease; d 
remedy supposed to be infiUlible;— inpftilompAy, tout 
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wblelt $s' p9cnliar to any thing and distingoisbas it 
fir^dtham. 

8{«^oaUy, (spS-slTikral^le) adv. In a spedflo manner; 
iMdordiiig to the nature of the species; definitely; 
jpartloularly. 

Btoeoifiealaem, (spe-sifik^al-nes) n. State or quality of 
being speoifio. 

fl^oifloation, (spea-e-fe-^ka'shun) n. Act of sj^eoifying 
or determining by a mark or limit;— designation of 
particulars; particular mention;— a written state- 
ment containing a minute description or enumera- 
tion of particulars;— anj' article or thing specified. 
8|K»oify, (epes'e-n> v. t. fL. specijicare.'l To mention 
or name, as a particular tiling;— to designate by some 
psrticrodar mai^ of distinction: — imp. & pp. specified; 
ppr. speoifsring. 

jBhMMimen, (spes'e-men) n. [L . , from specere, to look, to 
whold.] A part or small portion of any thing or 
number of things, intended to exhibit the kind and 
quality of the whole or of what is not exhibited; — 
sample ; pattern ; bit ; example, 
flpeoioua, (spS'she-us) a. [L. speeiostts, from stpecies^ 
iook, show, appearance,] Obvious ; manifest ;— ap- 
parently right ; superficially fair, just, or correct ; 
appearing well at first view ;— ijlausible ; ostensible ; 
colourable ; feasible. 

ftpeoiously, (spe'she-us-le) adv. In a specious manner; 
W'ith a fair appearance; with show of right. 
Spedoosneaii, (spe'she-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
specious; plausible appearance; fair external show. 
Speck, (sp^) n. [A. -8. apecca, Ger. upaak.] A spot; 
a stain ; — a sm^l place in any thing that is dis- 
coloured by foreign matter, or is of a colour different 
from that of the main substance: — & very small thing; 
mote; — flaw; blemish; blot. 

SpMdc, (spek) V. t. To stain with spots or drops ; to 
spot imp. & pp. specked ; ppr. specking. 

Speckle, (spek'l) n. [Diminutive of »peck.'\ A little 
spot in any thing of a different substance or colour 
from that of the thing itself; a speck. 

SMckle, (spek'l) v. t. To mark with small siiota of a 
different colour; to variegate with sixits: — hup. & pp. 
qieokled; ppr. speckling. 

Speckled, (spek'ld) a. variegated with sjiecks and 
spots of different colours from the gromid of the 
opject. [speckled. 

SpeokicdacM, (spek'ld-nes) n. Tlie state of being 
Spectacle, (spek'ta-kl) w. [L. spectacuhim, from sj>ec~ 
tare, to look at, to behold, intensive form of epecere.^ 
A show ; a imblic exhibition or representation ; a 
gazing-stock ; — something exhibited to view — usually, 
as extraordinary, or ^ unusual and worthy of special 
notice;— pi. An optical instrument used to assist or 
correct some defect of vision. 

Spectacled, (spek'ta-kld) a. Furnished with spectacles; 
wearing sp^tacles. 

Spectacular, (spek-tak'u-lar) a. Pertaining to shows; 
of the nature of a show ; — of or pertaining to spectacles 
or glMses for the eyes. 

CIbeetiitor, (spek-tat^r) n. [L.] One who sees or 
bdiolds; one jierBonally present at any exhibition;— 
Witney , . (oflBce or quality of a spectator. 

Spectatorldiip, (spek-ta'ter-ship) rc Act of beholding ; 
Spectatress, (spek-ta'tres) n. A female beholder or 
lookeron. 

%eetral, (spek'tral) a. Pertaining to a spectre; 
ghowly,'— Jiertaining to a spectrum. 

Sfwotre, {sj^k'tgr) n. [L. spectrum, an apjiearance, 
tinage, from specere, to look.] An apparition : a ghost; 
—something made preternaturally visible a quad- 
mmandtia mammal of the genus Zemur, so called from 
its noottfrnal habits, long and lanky frame, and its 
stealthy g^ding motion ; — a genus of orthopterous 
insects haTing a linear attenuated body, 
ftoeetnun, (ap^trom) a. [L.J A visible form; some- 
thing seen;— also, an image presented to the eyes 


after removing them from a bright or coloured 
object;— the display of colours resultlim from the 
dedbmi^tion of light; or a beam of solar light pasjdim 
thrbhm a small hole into a darkened room, ana 
itfr^blM^' jby a triangular glass pidsm— the beam or 
ray is SSbdii^sed into seven colours, called prismatic: 
—‘pi. ffpesTOi'- 

Specular, (spek'il-Ur) a. [L. specularis.l Having the 
qualities of a speculum or mirror; having a smooth, 
reflecting surface; — affording a view. 

Speculate, (siiek'u-lat) v.i. [L. speculari, speculatus, 
to spy out, observe.] To meditate; to contemplate; 
to consider by turning an object in the mind and 
viewing it in its different aspects and relations ;— to 
purchase with the expectation of a contingent advance 
in value, and a consequent sale at a profit : — imp, A 
pp. speculated ; ppr. speculating. 

Speculation, (spek-u-la'imun) n. [L. speeulatio.] The 
act of sjieculating; — mental view of any thing in Its 
various aspects and relations; contemplation: — intel- 
lectual examination; — train of thought formed by 
meditation; conclusions or results of abstract or scien- 
tific thought; — views of a subject not verified or re- 
duced to practice; — conjecture; guess; — ^power of sight; 
— a certain game of cards ; — act or practice of buying 
land or goods, &c., in expectation of a rise of price 
and of selling them at on advance, as distinguished 
from a regular trade. 

Speculative, (spek'u-lilt-iv) a. Given to speculation; 
contemplative ; meditative , — ^founded on speculation; 
theoretical; ideal: notional; not practical;— belonging 
to view ; — prying ; inquisitive ;— pertaining to specu- 
lation in land, goods, and the like. 

Speculatively, (spek'u-lat-iv-le) adv. In a speculative 
manner; contemplatively;— ideally: theoretically,*— in 
the way of speculation in lands, goods, and the like. 

Speculativeness, (spek'u-lat-iv-nes) n. The state of 
being speculative or of consisting in speculation only. 

Speculator, (spek'Q-lat-er) n. One who speculates or 
forms theories ; an observer ;— one who buys goods, 
land, or other things, with the expectation of a rise of 
price, and of deriving profit from such advance. 

Speculatory, (spek'u-la-tor-e) a. Exercising specula- 
tion; speculative; — ^intended or adapted for viewihg 
or espying. 

Speculum, (spek'u-lum) n. [Ij. from specere, to look, 
Wiold.] A mirror or looking-glass; — a reflector of 
polished metal, especially such as is used in refiieoting 
telescopes: — in surgery, an instrument for dilating 
certain parts of the body, and throwing the light 
within them. 

Speech, (spedi) n. [A.-S. sp^'oec, spcee, Ger. sprecherh] 
The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or words, as 
in human beings; power of speaking; — that which is 
sixiken ; words, as expressing ideas ; a particular 
language; a tongue; amalect; — talk; common saying; 
— a foimal discourse in public; — address; oration. 

Speechify, (spech'e-f I) v. i. [Eng, speech and L. facere, 
to make.] To make a speech; to harangue — used de- 
risively or humorously;— mp. A jpp. speechified ; ppr, 
speechifying. 

Speechless, (spech'les) a. Destitute or deprived of the 
faculty of speech: dumb;— not sjieaking for a time; 
mute; silent. [speechless; muteness. 

Speeohlessness, (spechTes-nes) n. The state of being 

Speed, (sped) v.i. [A. -8. spedan, spedian, Q. spett- 
dein, to haste.] To make haste; — to attain what one 
seeks for; to prosper; to succeed;— to have any con- 
dition, good or ill; to fare; — v,t. To cause to mtdee 
liaste; to despatch with celerity;— to help forwaa^; to 
cause to succeed ;— to hasten to a conclusion; to bring 
to a result ;— to bring to destruction ; to ruin to 
kill:— imp. h pp. sped, speeded; pps'. speeding. ' 

Speed, (spSd) n. The moving or causing to for- 
ward with celerity ;— rapid course or pace, ad' of a 
horse, Ac.; svriftuess; (|,itioknea8;— bdrie; despaiob;-^ 
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jpvM^Tlty- in an tmdextaking; fi^YOiuable ianie; sac* 
advance. 

fljteeifuly (8p6d'f6<yi) a, SMrift ; full of speed ;~«ao- 
oessfttl ; having good speed ;~-furthering advance or 
success. [uer; with active furtherance. 

Bpeedfdlly, (sp6d'^f661-le) adv. In a quick, rapid man* 
Speedily, (sped'e-le) adv. In a speedy manner; 
quickly. 

Speediness, (spSd'e-nes) n. The quality of being 
speedy ; quickness ; celerity ; haste ; despatch. 

Speedy, (spEd^e) a. Not dilatory or slow; quick; 
swift : nimble ; hasty ; rapid in motion. 

Speir, (sper) v.i. fA.-S. spymn, to trace.] To inquire, 
as for the road or direction; — to ask, in a general 
sense. [Scot.] 

fielding, (speld'ing) [Scot.] A dried haddock. 
Spell, (spel) n. [A.-S. spell, spel, story, a magic charm.] 
A story or tale ; a ballad or narrative poem a verso 
or phrase repeated for its magical power ; a cbam ; 
—hence, (from the story-tellers or reciters of tales, 
poems, doing it in turns or time about) the relief of 
one person by another in any work ; a shori period of 
' work; a turn; — a brief period or continuance; a season. 
Spell, (spel) V. t. [A.-S. speUian, Go. spillon, to relate, 
narrate.] To discover by characters or marks; torearl 
—with out;— -to tell or name the letters of, as a woiil ; 
— ^to write or print with the proper letters; — to relate 
or recite, as tales or ballads hence, to take turns or 
relieve each other in relating or reciting; — v. i. To 
form words with the proper letters, either in reading 
or writing: — imp. Szpp. spelled or spelt; ppr. spelling. 
Speller, (speller) n. One who spells; one skilled in 
spelling; — a spelling-book. 

Spellmg, (spel'ing) n. Act of naming the letters of 
a word, or of writing or printing words with their 
proper letters manner of forming words with let- 
ters; orthography. 

Spelling-book, (spel'ing-bdCk) n. A book for teacliing 
children to spell and read; a speller. 

Spelt, (spelt) n. [A.-S. spelt, Ger. spa lien, to split, on 
account of the deep splits or cuts of the ears.] A 
species of grain much cultivated for food in Germany 
and Switzerland:— called also German wheat. 

Spelter, (spelt'gr) n. [Ger. spiaute)'.] Zinc. 

Spence, (speus) n. [F. des pause, buffet, from desprndre, 
to spend.] A place where provisions are kept; a 
buttery ; a larder ; a pantry, 

Spencer, (spens'gr) n. [From Loiri 5^^><?nc«r.] A short 
over-jacket worn by men or women ; — a fore-aiul-aft 
sail abaft the fore and main masts, set with a gaff and 
no boom ; a trysail. 

Spend, (s}jend) v. t. [A.-S. spendan, from L. expendere 
or dispendere, to expend, dispense.] To weigh or lay 
out: to dispose of; to part AVith; — to consume; to 
waste: to squander to* pass, as time; to suffer to 
pass away; — to exhaust of force or strength; to 
waste ; — v. i. To make expense ; to make disposition 
of money; — ^to be lost or wasted ; to be dissipated or 
consumed: — imp. & pp. spent; ppr. spending. 
Spender, (si^nd'^r) One who spends. 

Spendthrift, (si^nd'thrift) n. One who spends money 
profusely or improvidently ; a prodigal; one avIio 
lavishes his estate. 

Sperm, (sp^jm) n. [G. sp&rma, from speirein, to sow.] 
Animal seed; that by which the species is propagated; 
— spermaceti ; — spawn of fishes or frogs, 
fitoennaeeti, (spffr-ma-se'te) n. [L. sperma, sperm, and 
G. k€tos, any large sea-animal.] A fatty matter 
obtained ohiefiy from the head of the cachalot or 
spermaceti whale— a white, senii-transparent, brittle, 
caystalline mass, used for making candles, ointment, 

' dec. 

ffpennocati-urhole, (spsr-ma-se'te-hwal) n. The cachalot 
or whale from which smrmaceti is obtained, 
ibematio, (sp<^r-mat'ik) d. Pertaining to or courist- 
of the mfiw. or conveying it ; eenunaL 


^ermatoaooiii (smr-ma-tS-sa^oh) n. fO. tpetnuid!^ 
seed, und soon, living.] A miUute partite in the 
spermatic fluid of animals— supposed to be the genoi 
of reproduction. [lot Or spermaceti wl^e. 

Sperm-oil, (spQrm'oil) n. Oil obtained frrom the cadm- 
Spew, (spti) V, t. [A.-S. speotffian, sptiean, h. i^ere.] 
To eject from the stomach; to vomit;— to oast feriu 
with abhon*enoe ;— V. t. To discharge the oentents 
of the stomach; to vomit:— mp. & pp, spewed ; ppr. 
spewing. 

Spewing, (apfi'ing) ». Act of vomiting. 

Sphacelate, (sfas'e-lat) v. i. [L. sphacelare, itphate- 
latum, from G. spkakelos, gangrene.] To mortify: 
to become gangrenous, as flesh;— to decay or become 
carious, as a bone;— v. t. To affect with gangrene:— 
imp. & pp. sphacelated ; ppr. sphacelating. 
Sphacelation, (sfas-e-lH'shun) n. The process of be- 
coming or making gangrenous; mortification. 

Sphenoid, (sfe^nuid) a. [G. splint, a wedge, and eidos, 
likeness.] Besembling a wedge; — noting a single 
bone placed transversely at the base of the skull, 
and forming the cavity of the skull, the two orbits 
of the eye, and the nose. 

Sphere, (sfer) n. [L, sphera, G. sphaira.] A body con- 
tain etl under a single surface, which, in every pari, 
is equally distant from a point within, called the 
centre ; a globe ; an orb ; — any of the orbioulai* 
bodies in the mundane system, as sun, moon, planet, 
star, &;c. ;— circuit of motion: revolution; orbit;— the 
concave expanse of the heavens; — a representation 
of the earth on the surface of a globe; an orbicular 
body representing the earth or the heavens;— indivi- 
dual place or position in life or in society ; centre or 
province of active agency or of passive influence;— 
right or suitable place for action or influence;— oom- 
piiss or range, as of knowledge, &c.; also, particular 
<lepnrtment or branch, as of information, Ac.;— 
station ; post ; employment. 

Spherical, (sf^r'ik-al) a. Having the form of a sphere; 
—round; globulai*; — pertaining to a sphere;— relating 
to the heavenly orbs. 

Spherically, (sferiik-al-le) adv. In the form of a 
sphere. [spherical; roundness. 

Sphericity, (sfgr-is'e-te) n. State or quality of being 
Spheroid, (sferioid) n. [G. sphairoeidBs, ball-like, 
spherical.] Abody nearly spherical; 
especially, a solid generated by the 
revolution of an mlipse about one 
of its axes ijjS 

Spheroidal, (sfer-oid'-al) a. Having 
the form of a spheroid; approach- 
ing the form of a sphero. 

Spherule, (sferioOl) a. [L. sphcerula.} 

A little sphere or spherical lx>dy. 

Sphery, (sfErie) a. Belonging to the Spheroid, 
spheres round ; orbicular ; — Whence, complete; sym- 
metrical:— also 

Sphinx, (sfingks) n. [L. sphinx, G. sphiffx, from 

s'phiffgein, to bind.] A fabu- ' - 

lous monster usually repre- 
sented as having the winged 
body of a lion, and the face 
and breast of a yotmg woman 
— it proposed riddles and put 
to death all who were unable 
to solve them: — a genus of| 
lepidopterous insects inolud- 1 
ing the hawk-moths. Sphinx. 

Spioate, (spik^at) a. [L. spica, aspike.] Having spikei^V 
or ears, as com al^ sjneous; si>fcos(7. 

Spice, (spis) n. £F. epice, It. spezie, Sp. e^ecia.} A / 
vegetable production, fragrant or aromatic to tlw 
smell and jpungent to the taste;— that which resemulM 
epice, or enrhmes or alters the quality of a thiflg li^ 
a small degree; a|eo, a small quantity;— a tariOf % 
saui]ple. 





(tuli) if. t. To sefMon with spice or that which 
reSAWoIes spice;— -to fiU or impregnate with the odour 
or flavour of spioes^>-4o render nice; to affect with 
sortt^es:— ppr. tputing, 

(spls^sr^) 9k ^ices in general; a rei)ository 
ofipioeB. [gently, 

flpiouy, (spis'e-le) adv. With high flavour; pun- 
l^oineM, (spis'e-nes) n. Quality of being spicy; pun> 
gency; strong and racy flavour. 

(s^) n. A spike or naiL 

«pidc-aaa-iq^, (spik^and-spanO a. New; quite new; 
bright; gloisv. 

Bpioular, (spik'u>l&r) a. [L. spicuZum, a dart] Be- 
sembling a dart; having sharp points, 
foioalata* (spik'fl-lat) v. t. [L. gpiculare, spiculatum, 
horn tpieulum, a little point, a dart.] To 8harx)en to 
a point. 

fiputyt (spis'e) a. Producing, pertaining to, or abound- 
1^ with spices; — having the qualities of spice: fra- 
grant; aromatic; — pungent hence, smart ; pointed: 
nugr, as style;— colloquially, showy; dashing; gaudy. 
Bidder, (sju’d^r) n. [Eng. spinner, from A. -8. apinnan, 
to spin.] An animal of the class Arachnida, some of 
whiw are remarkable for spinning webs for taking 
their prey and forming a convenient habitatiou: — a 
frying-pan somewhat resembling in form a spider ; — 
ali^, a trivet for supporting vessels over the fire. 
Bpider-Iike, (sprdgr-hk) a. Besembling a spider in 
shape or qualities. 

Spigot, (spig'ut) n. [From spihe, Ban. spiger.] A pin 
or peg used to stop a faucet, or to stop a small hole in 
a cask of liquor. 

Spike, (spik) n. [Icel. apikari,, a spike, Dan. spiger, 
Ger. spetelu, a nail, L. spica, an ear of com.] A long 
nail of iron or wood;— a piece of pointed iron set on 
gates, walls, Ac., to prevent people fi’om climbing 
over them;— a nail used to stop the vents of cannon; — 
an ear of com or grain;-— a shoot. 

BMke, (spik) v. t. To fasten with spikes or long and 
laige nails;— to set with spikes;— to stop the vent of 
with a spike, nail, or the like, as to spike a cannon: — 
imp. A pp. suked ; ppr. spiking. 

Bpiked, (spikt) a. Furnished with spikes, as com;— 
Isstened with spikes; stopped with spikes. 

Bpikelet, (spik'let) n. A small spike; a subdivision 
of a spike. [in length. 

Bp^-nail, (spik'nal) 9i. A nail upwards of four inches 
Bpikeaard, <q>ik'naid) n. [L. spica nardi,) A highly 
aromatic plant of the natural order Valerianaceoi, 
and much esteemed and used by the ancients as a 
perfhme, unguent, and medicine for hysteria and 
epilepsy;— also, a fragrant essential oil. 

BpQcy. (spUc'e) a. Having a sharp point or points;— 


Bnucy. vqftUc'e) a. Having a sharp point or points;— 
mrnished or armed with spikes. 

Spile, (spfl) 91. [Ger. spills, D. spijl,] A small peg or 
wooden pin, used to stop a hole ; — a stake driven into 
the ground as a support for some siiperstmctiire ; a 
pile thin bar or pin of iron a match ; a thin 
shaving of wood; a thiu slip of paper: — also written 
wpill 

ImilUkbii, (spil'e-kenz) n. pi. Small pieces of wood, 
ivory, bone, or other material for playing a game ;— 
the game itself ; push-pin. 

(spil) V. t, [A. -8. spillan, Icel. spilla.} To suffer 
to ftll or run out of a vessel; to lose or suffer to be 
•eattered^-to cause to flow out or lose;— to shed or 
(ftiffer to be shed;— to spill a sail, to discharge the 
wind from the belly of a sail in order to hand it more 
eq«ily^*«-i To be shed; to mn over; to fall out, 
be loot, or wasted:— imp. A pp. spiUed or n»ilt; ppr. 

ftra, (spi]|) ,v.l [A. -8., Go. spinnan, Ger. spinnen, 
loeL To draw out and twist into threads, 

either by the hand or machinery ;— to draw out tedi- 
ously ; to extend to a length— with out to 

pro6»ct; to spend by ' ' 


at length— with out;— to 
lys;— to turn or cause to 
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whirl ; to twirl ; — v. i. To practise spinning ; — to 
perform the act of drawing and twisting threads)— 
to whirl, as a top or a spindle:— imp. A pp. span; 
pp9’. spinning* 

Bpmage, (spin^aj) n. [L. spinaehia, tcom spina, a 
thorn.] A plant whose leaves are used for grcmui 
and other culinary purposes : — ^so spinach. 

Spinal, (spin'al) a. Pertaining to the spine or back- 
bone of an animaL Spinal-column, the connected 
vertebras of the back or its cartilaginous substitute ; 
spine. 

Spindle, (spin'dl) n. [A. -8. spindel, from, spinnan, to 
spin.] The long, slender rod in spinning-wheels by 
which the thread is twisted and wound a slender, 
pointed pin on which any thing turns ; an axis or 
arbour; — the fusee of a watch;— a long, slender stalk ; 
—in manufactures, a quantity of yam, thread, or silk 
put up together after it is taken firom the reel, 
j^indle, (spin'dl) v.i. To shoot or grow in a long, 
slender stalk or body: — imp. A pp. spindled; ppr. 
spindling. [legs. 

Spindle-legged, (spin'dl-legd) a. Having long, slender 
Spindle-shc^B, (spin'dl-shangks) 9i. A tall, slender 
person. 

(mine, (spin) n. [L. spina, a thorn.] A sharp process 
from the woody pai-t of a plant; a thorn; — a rigid, 
jointed spike upon any part of an animal; — the 
back-bone or spinal column of an animal. 

Spinel, (spi'nel) n. [L. spinellus, from spina, a thorn.] 
A mineral occurring in regular crystals of eight or 
twelve sides, an aluminate of magnesia. 

Spinet, (spin'et) n. [It. spinetta, F. epinette.^ An 
instmment of music resembling a hai'psichord, but 
smaller; a virginal — now superseded by the piano-forte. 
[L. spinetum^ A small wood; place where briars and 
thorns grow. 

Spiniferous, (spin-ifgr-us) a. [L. spinifa', from spina, 
a thorn, and fet'i'e, to bear, produce.] Producing 
spines; during thorns; thorny. 

Spinner, (spin'gr) n. One who spins; — a spider. 
Spinning, (spinlng) 9i. The act or pixtcess of drawing 
out and twisting into threads, as wool, cotton, flax, 
Ac. 

Spinning-jenny, (spin iiig-jen-e) n. An engine or 
machine for spinning wool or cotton, in which many 
spindles are turned by a horizontal wheel. 
Spinning-wheel, (spin'ing-hwel) n. A macliine for 
spinning wool, cotton, or fltix into threads, in which 
a wheel drives a single spindle. 

Spinose, (spin'os) a. [L. spinosus, from spina, a thorn.] 
IHiU of spines; armed with thorns; thorny. 

Spinous, (spin'us) a. Spinose. 

Spinozism, (spi'no-zizm) n. The system of Benedict 
Spinoza, which identified the being and essence of 
God with the matter and substance of the universe, 
and taught that every physical body and phenomenon, 
and every mental and moral agent and action, is but 
the natural development of Divinity according to the 
law of necessity or Ihte. 

Spinster, (spin'stgr) n. [From spin and the termination 
ste}\] A woman who spins;— an unmarried woman; a 
single woman. 

Spinstry, (spins'tre) n. Art or business of spinning. 
Spinule, (spin'ul) n. A small spine. 

Bpiny, (spin'e) a. Full of spines; thorny;— like a spine; 
slender; — ^perplexed; difficult; troublesome. 

Spiracle, (spiria-kl) n. [L. spiraculum. from spirare, 
to breathe.] A small aperture in animal ana Time- 
table bodies by which tdr or other fluid is exhal^ 
or inhaled;— any small aperture, hole, or vent. 

Bpiral, (spirial) a. [L. spira, a coil, a spire.] Wiudhig 
round a cylinder or other round body, or in a circular 
form, and at the same time rising or advancing for- 
ward; winding like a screw. 

Spiral, '(spiriau 9i. A helix or curve which winds 
rooud a cyllnaer like a screw. 
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(spir'al-le) adv. In spiral form or direc- 

f^pM-wheeli (spir'al’hwei) n, A vrheel haTing its 
teeth out at an angle of 45 * with H 

its axis, so that they resemble U 

small portions of screws or spirals 
winding round it. 

Spitaat, (sph’^ant) n. [L. gpirans, 
ppr, of spimre, to breathe.] A 
consonant sound uttered with a It ^ 
perceptible expiration or emis* tv^ 

sion of breath-said of /, v, th || 

surd and sonant, and the Geiv. 'If 

man ch. Spiral-Whoel. 

Sp^tion, (spir-&'shun) n. [L. gpiratio.] A breathing. 
Spire, (spir) n. fL. spira, a coil, a spire.] A -wind- 
ing line like Uie threads of a screw a7>y thing 
wreathed or contorted ; a curl ; a twist; a wreath a 
body that shoots up or out to a ix)int in a conical or 
pyramidal form ; a steeple a stalk or blade of grass 
or other plant. 

Spire, (spir) v. i. [L. spirare.] To shoot up in a 
conical form; — to sprout, as grain in malting. 

Spirit, (spir'it) n. [L. spiritus, from spirare, to 
breathe, to blow.] Air in motion; -wind; hence, 
breath life or living substance considered indepen- 
dently of corporeal existence; — the intelligent, im- 
material, and immortal part of man ; the soul ; — a 
disembodied soul; — hence, a suiiernatural apparition; 
a spectre; a ghost;— al^, sometimes a sprite; a 
fairy; — temper; habitual disposition of mind; — tem- 
porary disposition of mind excited or directed to a 
particular *» eager desire ; — ardour; courage; — 

energy ; vivacity ;— animation ; cheerfulness— usually 
in the pluml;— t^nt or turn of mind, moral or in- 
tellectual ; — vigour of mind ; genius ; — a man of 
activity; a man of life, fire, and enterprise; the leader 
of a cause, &c. ; — in the arts and litei'ature, strength 
of resemblance ; life ; force of expression or character; 
— also, real meaning; import; intent;-— especially, pure 
or refined meaning ; — the renewed nature in man;— 
the influences of the Holy Spirit ; — a liquid produced 
by distillation ; especially, alcohol ;— hence, rum, 

whisky, brandy, and other distilled liquors having 
much alcohol ; —i/ofy Spirit, or The S2yirit, the third 
person of the Trinity; tlie Holy Gliost. 

^irit, (spir'ic) v.t. To animate with vigour; to ex- 
cite ; to encourage ; to inspirit ; — to convey rapidly 
and secretly or mysteriously; to kidnap:— & pp. 


Sj^ted; ppr. spiriting. 

Spirited, ( spir'it -ed) ct. Animated: full of life; full 
of spirit or fire ; — vivacious ; ardent ; active ; bold ; 
oouraseous. (animation, vigour, and briskness. 

Spiritedly, (spiriit-ed-le) adv. In a lively inauiicr; with 
Spiritedness, (spiriit-ed-iies) ??. The state of being 
spirited; life; animation. 

S]^t-lamp, (spir'it-lamp) n. A lamp in which alcohol ! 


S]^t-lamp, (spir'it-lamp) n. A 
is burned in place of oil. 


Spiritless, (spir'it-les) a. Destitute of spirit ; wanting 
animation ; dejected ; depressed ;— wanting life, cour- j 
age, or fire; — having no breath; extinct: dead. 
Spiritlessly, (spiriit-les-le) adv. In a spiritless man- 
ner ; lifele^y ; -without exertion ; listlessly. 
Spirib’level, (spir'it-lev-el) n. An instniment for 
determining a level or laying an exact horizont.al 
surface or line. [fine ; ardent. 

SpMtous, (spir'it-us) a. Like spirit; refined; pure;— 
Spiritaal, (spir'it-u-al) a. Consisting of spirit; incor- 
poreal : immaterial not gross or sensual ; refined ; 
— ^pertaining to the intellectual and higher endow- 
ments of the mind ; mental ; intellectual ;— pertain- 
ing to the moral feelings or states of the soul 
pertaining to the soul or its affections, as influenced 
by the Spirit; proceeding from the Holy Spirit; pure; 
!holy; divine;— relating to sacred things; eoolesias- 
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Spiritoslism, (spir'it-il-al-km) n. State being q^ri- 
tual ;— the doctrine in oppoiitioii to the materuOists, 
that all -which exists is spirit or soul a belief in the 
communication of intelligence team the world of 
spirits through a person of special susceptibility, 
c^led a medium. 

Spiritualist, (spiriit-ii-al-ist) n. One who professes a 
regard for spiritual things only; — one who main- 
tains the doctrine of spiritualism ;— one who believes 
in direct intercourse with departed spirits through 
the agency of iTcrsons called mediums. 

Spirituality, (spir-it-u-al'e-te) n. Essence distinct from 
matter ; incorporeity ; immateriality ; — intelleotuel 
nature or character; — spiritual nature; moral char- 
acter;— holy affections; purity of heart; godliness; 
fervent piety; — ^that which belongs to the church or to 
a person as an ecclesiastic, as distinct from tempo- 
rality. 

Spiritualize, (spir'it-u-al-iz) v. t. To refine intellectu- 
ally or monilly ; — to imbue with spirituality or life;— 
to give a spiritual sense or meaning to ; — imp. & pp, 
spiritualized ; pjn-. spiritualizing. 

Spiritually, (spiriit-u-al-le) adv. In a spiritual man- 
ner ; with purity of spirit or heart. 

Spirituous, (spir'it-il-us) «. Having the quality of 
spirit; tenuous in substance, and liaving active powers 
or properties ;— consisting of or containing refined 
spirit ; ardent;— lively ; vivid; airy ; gay. 

Spirituousness, (spiriit-u-us-nes) n. Quality of beii^ 
Bpiiituous; stimulating quality; heat, as of liquors;— 
life ; activity. 

Spirt, (spert) v. t. & i. To spurt. 

Spiry, (spir'e) a. Of a spiral form; wreathed ; curled ; 
— having the form of a pyramid ; pyramidical ; — 
furnished or abounding with spires. 

Spissated, (spis'ilt-ed) a. Kenderod dense or compact, 
as by evaporation ; inspissated ; thickened. 

Spissitude, (sj^ns'e-tud) n. [L. spissitudo, from spissus, 
dense.] Tlnckness of soft substances; denseness or 
compactness belonging to substances not perfectly 
liquid nor perfectly solid. 

Spit, (spit) n. [A.-8. spitu, D. spit,] A ]LX>inted iron 
iwong or bar on which meat is roasted;— a smiill point 
of land running into the sea. 

Spit, (spit) n. The secretioik formed by the glands of 
the mouth ; saliva. 

Spit, (spit) V. t. [From the noun.] To thrust a spit 
through ; to put upon a spit ; — hence, to thrust 
through ; to i)iorce : — twip. & pp). spitted ; ppr. 
spitting. 

Spit, (spit) v.t. [A.-S. spittan, L. sputare, from 
.spwprc. j To eject from the mouth, as s^iva or other 
matter ; — to eject or throw out with violence v. i. 
To throw out saliva from the mouth dc pp* 
spit; ppr. spitting. 

Spitchoock, (spich'kok) n. An eel split and broiled. 

Spite, (spit) n. [Abbreviated from despite.\ Hatred; 
malice ; malignity ; rancour ; malevolence ; grudge. 

Spite, (spit) r. t. To be angry or vexed at ; to hate ; — 
to treat maliciouslj' ; to injure ; to thwart:— imp. A 
2 )p. spited; j>pr. spiting. 

Spiteful,, (splt'fool) a. Filled with spite; having a 
desire to vex, annoy, or injure; maUgnant; malicious. 

Spitefully, (spit'fooMe) adv. In a spiteful manner; 
malignantly. [petty malice. 

Spitm^esB, (spit'fuol-nes) n. State of being spiteful ; 

Spitfire, (spit'fir) n. A violent, irascible, car passionate 

^tter, (spitV) One who puts meat on a Bpit;r-^'v 
one who ejects saliva from his mouth;— a young deer\> 
whose horns begin to shoot or become sharp. 

Spittle, (spit'l) n. [Eng. spi<.] The thick, moist matter 
which is secreted by the salivary glands; seliva. 

Spittoon, (spit-tCdn') n. A vessel to receive spittle^-* 
also spit-box. [testinal visccrii. 

Bplanonnic, (splangk'nik) a. Connected with the in* 


(spjMigtk-nord-je) n» fG. tpla^chm. 
oc^wdls, and loffos, disoourse.] That part of xaedioal 
foidioe Which treats of the viacem. 

BpUuih, (splash) v. t ' (Allied to plash.} To spatter 
With water or with water and mud;— u ii To strike 
hud dash about water: — imp. & pp. splashed j; pprt 
aplashuitft 

Sjaash, (spl^h) n. Water or water dirt ttirown 


Split, (split) floeli splita, Ger. , 
divide longitudinally or lengthwise; to rive; to o|M.We; 
—to tear asunder by violenos; to burst: to rend;r^|o 
separate into ports or (i^ies; — v. i. To part asundw; 
to burst ;— to burst with laughter;— to be dashed to 
pieces: — ^tb be broken against rocks; — hence, tp ihil, 
as in a 4oi^t enterprise; also, to divulge thd secret 
of a J^oiiit enterprise ; to inform against, as one's 
accomplices imp. & p2>< split; ppr. apUttingi 
Split, (split) 71. A crackj rent, or longitudinal fissure; 
— a breach, or separation, as in a political paity. 
Splitter, (split'er) n. One who splits or divides. 
Splitting, (splitlng) n. Act of rendering or cleaving; 
— act of bursting. 

Splotch, (sploch) n. [Corruption of splash.] A dab; a 
splash ; a blot ; a blotch. [splashes; stained. 

Splotchy, ( sploch ' e ) a. Marked with Ifiots or 
Splutter, (splut'er) n. A bustle ; a stir. 

Splutter, (splut'er) v.i. To speak hastily and con- 
fusedly: — imp. &pp, spluttered; ppr. spluttering! 
Spoil, (spoil) V. t. [L. spoliare, from, spolium.] To 
plunder ; to strip by violence ; to rob to seize by 
violence; to take by force; — to cause to decay and 
|)eri8h ; to vitiate ; to mar to render useless by 
injury ; to ruin ; to destroy ; — v, i. To practise plun- 
der or robbery ; — to lose the valuable qualities ; to 
be corrupted ; to decay ; — imp. & pp. spoiled ,* ppr, 
spoiling. 

Spoil, (spoil) 77. That which is taken from others 
by violence; especially, the plunder taken from an 
enemy ; pillage ; booty ; — act or practice of plunder- 
ing ; robbery corruption ; — slough ; cast skin of 

serpent. 

Spoiled, (sx)oild) a. Over indulged, as a child. 

Spoiler, (siwil fr) n. One who spoils ; a plunderer ; a 
pillager ; a robber ; — one who corrupts, mars, or ren- 
ders useless. 

Spoilsport, (spoil'sport) n. One who interrupts or 
hinders play or amusement; kill-joy ; make-bate. 
Spoke, (8i)ok) 71. [A.-S. sp&ca, Ger. speiche.] One 

of the small bars inserted in the hub or nave of a 
wheel, and serving to support the rim or felly ; — the 
round of a ladder ; — a contrivance for fastening the 
wheel of a vehicle, to prevent it from turning in going 
down a hill ; — a handsihke. 

Spoke, (spok) v. t. To furnish with spokes: — imp, & 
pp. spoked; ppr. spoking. 

Spokeshave, (spok'shuv) n. A kind of drawing-knife 
I for dressing the spokes of wheels and other curved 
work;— a wheelwright’s plane. 

Spokesman, (spoks'man) n. [From speah, spoke, and 
7»o7j.] One who speaks for another. 

Spoliate, (spo'Je-Qt) v. t. [L. spoliare, spoliatum.] To 
plunder ; to pillage ; to destroy ; — v. i. To practise 
plunder; to commit robbery : — imp. ii pp. spoliatetd; 
ppr. spoliating. ; , 

Spoliation, (spo-le-a'shun) n. Act of plundering; 
robbery ; destruction ; — especially, the act or practice 
of plundering neutrals at sea under authority. 
Spoliator, (spole-at-or) }i. One who spoliates. 
Spoliatory, (spdTe-a-tor-e) a. Tending to spoil ; de- 
structive; spoliative. 

Spondaic, (spon-da'ik) a. Pertaining to a spondee; 
consisting of spondees ;— noting hexameter verse in 
which the last two feet are spondees, instead of the 
regular dactyl and spondee. 

Spondee, (spon'dG) n. [G. spondeios (so. nous), fwm 
spondS, a libation.] A poetic foot of two Jkmg 
Syllables. 

Sponge, (spuiO) n. sponpia, G. spogpia.] A fibrous 
substance regarded as of tlie nature of a compound 
animal, found adhering to rocks, shells, Ac., undd^ 
water— it is so porous as to imbibe a great quantity 
of water, and is used for various purposes in thd iitf 
and in surgery; — one who lives upon othemta 
8|K>nger;— anysponge-Ukesubetanoe; upeciallp, de/^h 


upon any thing, or thrown ftom a puddle and the like. 

Splasher, (splash'gr) n. One who er that which 
splashes; a guard placed over the wheel of a loco- 
motive engine to protect the machinery from dirt and 
wet. 

IS^plashy) (splash'e) a. Full of dirty water ; wet and 
muddy, so as to be easily splashed about. 


muddy, so as to be easily splashed about. 
tSWay, XspU) a. [Abbreviated from disjday.} Dis- 
^r^yed; spread; turned outward. 
lUmlay, (spLa) n. A slanted or sloped surface; especially, 
the expansion given to doors, windows, and the like, 
1:^ shmting their sides. 

Bmay, (spla) v.t. To display;— to spread;— to sloiTe or 
ehint: to form with an oblique angle; — to dislocate, as 
the shoulder bone of a horse. [outward. 

Bihiy-footed, (spla'fGCt-ed) a. Having the foot turned 
Bple^, (sulGn) n. [G. splen, the milt or spleen, affcc- 
of ihe spleen.] A glandular organ situated in 
the upper portion of the abdominal cavity to the left 
of the stomach ; the milt— the ancients supposed it 
to be the seat of anger and melancholy ; — anger ; 
latent spite; ill humour;— melancholy; hypochondria- 
cal affections. 

Spleenish, ( splen 'ish) a. Splecny; affected with 
spleen: — alro spleenful. 

8]^eenishly, (splGn'ish-le) adv. Peevishly; fi’etfully; 
with ill humour. Piumour; hypochondria. 

Bpleenishness, (splSn'ish-nes) n. Fretfulness ; ill 
li^leeny, (splgn'e) a. Angry; ixjevish: fretful;— affected 
with nervous complaints; melancholy. 

I^lendent, (spleiment) a. [L. splendens, ppr. of 
splendere, to shine.] Shining; beaming with light; — 
very conspicuous; illustrious. 

Splendid, (splen'did) a. [L. spkndidus, from splendere, 
to shine.] Possessing or displaying splendour; shin- 
ing; very bright; — showy; magnificent; sumptuous; — 
iliustnous ; heroic ; brilliant ; celebrated ; famous. 
Splendidly, (splen'did:le) adv. In a splendid manner; 
Diightly: magnificently; sumptuously. 

Sjdendour, (splen'dor) n. [L. splendere, to shine.] 
Great brightness; brilliant lustre; — great show of 
richness and elegance;— eminence; — magnificence; gor- 
geousness ; showiness ; pomp ; iiai-ade. 
l^le&eUo, (splen'et-ik^ a. Affected with spleen; — 
gloomy; sujUfen; peevish; fretful. 

SideneUo, (splen'et-ik) n. A person affected with 
spleen. 

8]^e, (splis) V. t. fD. splitsen, Ger. spleiszen.} To 
unite as two ropes or parts of a rojje, by interweaving 
the strands; — to unite by lapping two ends together, 
and biding or in any way making fast; — to scarf; — 
t77^. A pp. spliced ; ppr. splicing. 

Sj^hoe, (splis) 71. The union of ropes by interweaving 
the strands; — a connection between pieces of wood or 
metal by means of overlapping parts; a scarfing. 
SMInt, tep)int) n. [Ger. splint^ D. splint.] A piece 
i|dit off; a splinter; — a thin piece of wood or other 
substance usm to hold or protect a broken bone when 
set. 

(splint) V. t. To fasten or confine with splints, 
as a nroken Jimb:— twp. & pp. splinted ; ppr. splint- 
ing. fsolid substance rent from tlie main oody. 

Splmter, (spluit'^r) n. A thin piece of wood or other 
Minter, (epUnt'er) v. t, [Ger. spHnten, B. splinteren.} 
To split dr rend into long thin pieces; to (diiver;— 
V. i. To split or rent into long pieces. 

SpHntery, (ipmt'fir-e) a. Cmisisting of or resembling 
tpUute»; 


befpre it is kn^ed and fanned;— 
eleaaing cannon after a dito^rge. 


L inatniment fbr 


8cKHM|:ey (spuzH) if. U To cieanee with a sponge to 
out wi^ a sponge ; to efface v. i. To suck 
in dr imbibe, as a sponge ; — ^to gain by mean arts, by 
intmsion, or bAng in g on;;— to be converted, as dough, 
into a light, spongy mass by the agency of yeast or 
leaven: — imp. App. sponged; ppr. sponging. 

Sponge-ooke, (spunjkak) n. A kind of sweet cake 
which is very light and spongy. 

Sponger, (spunj^fir) n. One who uses a sponge;— a 
parasitical dependant: a hanger-on. 

fi^Aginess, (spunj'e-nes) n. The quality or state of 
being spongy or porous like sponge. 

Sponging, (spunjMng) n. Act of cleansing with aj 
sponge; — act ofliving upon others. ^ i 

Spongy, (spunj'e) a. Soft and full of cavities: — ^wet; | 
inched ; soaked and soft like sponge;— having the 
quality of imbibing fluids like a sponge. 

Sponsal, (spoii'sal) a, [L. itponsalis, from sponitus, a 
betrothal] Belating to marriage or to a spouse; 
nuptial. 

Sponsion, (spon'shun) n. [L. gponsio, from xpondere, 
sponsum, to promise solemnly.] Act of becoming 
surety for another ; — in international law, an act or 
engagement on behalf of a state by an agent not 
specially authorized for the purpose, or who exceeds 
his commission. 

Sponsor, (spou'sor) n. [L. from sjmndere, sponsum, 
to engage one’s self.] A surety ; — one who, at the 
baptism of an infant, professes the Christian faith in 
its name, and guarantees its religious education; a 
godfather or godmother. 

Sponsorial, (spon-sd're-al) a. Pertaitiing to a sponsor 
or to the position and duties of a sponsor. 

Sponsorship, (spon'sor-sliip) n. Ofi'ice or duties of a 
sponsor. 

Spontaneity, (spon-ta-nS'e-te) n. Voluntariness; free 
and unconstrained impulse or propensity of the will; 
quality of acting from natural or innate feeling, or 
native energy, without physical, legal, or moral com- 
pulsion or necessity. 

I^ontaneous, (spon-ta'nS-us) a. [L. spontaneus, from 
iponte, of free will, voluntarily.] Proceeding from 
natural feeling, temperament, or disposition; free; 
not necessary ; voluntary — said of persons ; — acting 
from its own impulse or energy, or by the law of its 
being or constitution, or from the laws of nature; 
produced without human labour; produced without 
external force— said of physical effects, as growth, 
motion, combustion, <bc. 

Spontaneously, (spon-ta'ne-us-le) adt\ Voluntarily: of 
one*s — ^by its own force or energy ; with- 

ont 


}pon-t9,^ne-us-nes) n. Voluntariness; 
ng without external force or foreign 


Bpbntoon, (spon-toW) n. fF. gponton.] A kind of 
half pike formerly borne by inferior officers of in- 
fantry. 

Spool, (spOdl) 11 . CD. gpoel.] A piece of cane or reed, 
or a hollow cylinder of wood with a ridge at each 
end, used to wind thread or 

61) V. t. To wind l||||r , t 

apooleSlT spooUng. 

Ah instrument consisting of 
a small concave basin with 
a handle, used in preparing 
ot partaking of food;— a soft, 

J^Sbm!^(8i^6n'bil) n. A 

li^ng bini, 80 named from BpoOnhlll. 


Office or duties of a 


BpoOnhlll. 
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the shape of the bUL In form and habits it is allied 
to the heron. 

Spoonfrd, (spddnTool) n. The quantity which a spoon 
contains or is able to contain ; — hence, a small quan- 
tity;— in medicine, half an ounce. 

Spoon-meat, (8p66n^met) n. Food that is or most be 
taken with a spoon ; liquid food. 

Spoony, (spOon'e) a. Soft; simple; silly;— amorous; 
being in love (colloquial). 

Sporades, (spor'a-dOz) n.pl. [G. gporades,] A group of 
scattered islands, especially a gi-oup in the Aigean 
sea ;— stars not included in any constellation. 

Sporadic, (spS-rad'ik) a. [G. sporadikog, scattered, 
from speirein, to sow, to scatter seed.] 0^’curring 
singly or apart from other things of the same kind; 
separate; single; — in medicine, noting a disease which 
occurred in single or few cases, as opposed to epidemic. 
Sporran, (spor'an) n. [Gael, sporan.] A leather pouch 
worn in front of the kilt by Highlanders 
when in full dress. jlQK 

Sport, (sport) n. [D. hoert, jest.] Play; 
diversion ; game ; — that which diverts 
and makes niirih; — contemptuous mirth; 

— that with which one plays, or wdiicli is 
driven about ; a toy ; — diversion of the 
! field, as fowling, hunting, fishing, and n||||HH| 
i the like ;— play on words ; jingle jeer, 

I Sport, (sport) v. t. To divert ; to make Sporran, 
merry;— to represent by any kind of play; — to exhibit 
or bring out. in public ; — v. i. To play ; to frolic ; to 
wanton ;— to practise tlie diveraions of the field ; — to 
trifie : — imp. h pp. sported ; pj^yr. sporting. 

Sporter, (sport'er) n. One who sports ; a sportsman. 
Sportful, (8port'f661) a. Full of sport; merry; frolic- 
Borae; — done in jest or for mere play; ludicrous. 
Sportfully, (sport'fool-le) adv. In jest; playfully; 
merrily. [h\imour; frolicBomeness. 

SportfuinesB, (sport'fool-nes) n. Playfulness; merry 
Sporting, (sporting) n. Act of engaging in sports or 
diversions of the field; pursuits of a sportsman. 
Sportive, (sijort'iv) a. Gay; frolicsome; merry; wan- 
ton ;— inclined to mirth ; playful ; — said or done iu 
jest : ludicrous. 

Sportively, (sportlv-lo) adv. In a sportive manner; 
gayly; merrily; playfully. 

Sportiveness, (sport'iv-nes) n. The state pf being 
sportive ; mirth ; playfulness ; merriment. 

Sportsman, (sports^mau) n. One who pursues or is 
skilled iu the sports of the field; one who hunts, 
fishes, and fow'ls. 

Sportsmanship, ( sports 'man -ship) n. The pzaotice 
uf sportsmen; skill iu field sports. 

S^t, (spot) n. [From the root of spit, B. spat, a spot, 
Ban. spette.] A speck; a blot; a mark on a subistwoe 
j made by foreign matter ;— hence, a stain on charaetdr 
or reputation ; blemish ; taint ;— a small extent of 
i space; any particular place;— a place of a different 
i colour from the ground u].x)n which it is ;— a dark 
spot on the face of the sun ; — a variety of the 
I pigeon. 

S^t, (spot) V. t. To make visible marks upon with 
some foreign matter; to discolour; to stain: — to 
patch, as the cheek by way of ornament to mark 
or note so as to insure recognition ;— to blemish; to 
tarnish, as reputation;— in sporting hmguage, to name 
the winner in a race or match: — imp. A pp> spotted { 
ppr. spotting. 

Spotless, (spotles) a. Without a spot; free froxm.^ 
reproach or impurity; — unspotted; unblemished 1 
pure; immaculate; irreproachable. v 

Spotlessly, (spotTes-le) adv. In a spotless manner. 
Spotlassness, (spotles-nes) }i. Freedom from siu>t or 
stain ; Ibeedom from reproach. 

Spotted, (spot'ed) a. Marked with spots. Spotted 
a species of fever accompanied by a roidi ov mptkMi 
ofredspotB. 


It 


SpottiiitM, <spot'6-xw«) n. state or quality of being 
spotty or spotted :-~also ^ttednesg. 
flpqttgrf (spot's) a. Full of qpots; marked with dis- 
oolonrea places. 

Spousah (spoQz'al) a. (F. epousailks^ L. ipomalicu] 
Pertaining to a spouse or to a niatTiage;»nuptial ; 
matrimonial; conjugal; connubial; bridal. 

Spousal, (spouz'al) n. Marriage; nuptials*>-generally 
used in we plural* 

Spouse, (spouz) n, [F. epm»e, L. $pondere, to promise 
solemnly, to engage one's self.] A man or woman 
engaged or joined in wedlock ; a married person, 
husband or wife. 

I^oat, (spout) n. fD. spuil, a spout, gpuiten, to 
spout.] A pipe or tube for conducting a fluid ;— a pi-o- 
jeotiiig mouth of a vessel used in directing a stmam of 
a liquid poured out ;-~a violent discharge of aqueous 
matter from a cloud ; a water-spout; — als<\ a neavy 
fall, as Ot rain;— the shoot in a pawiibi-okeriB shop; 
hence, to put up the sjmUf to pawn; — to be up the 
epout, to be in difficulties; to be compelled to 
pawn. 

Spout, (spout) V. t. To throw out, as liquids through 
a narrow orifice or pipe; — ^to throw out, as words, 
witii ajffeoted gravity ; to mouth ;—i’. i. To issue 
with violence, as a liquid through a narrow orifice or 
from a spout; — to utter a speech in a x>ompou8 man- 
ner : — imp. ii pp. spouted ; ppr. spouting. 

Sprain, (sprAn) v. t. [Dan. sprenger, to break, F. 
epreindre, to press out, L. exprhmre.] To weaken, as 
a joint or muscle, by sudden and excessive exertion ; 
to overstrain imp. & pp. sprained ; ppr. spraining. 
Sprain, (sprfin) n. An excessive strain of the muscles 
or ligiiments of a joint without dislocation. 

Sprat, (sprat) n. [D. nprot, Gter. sprotte.] A small 
fish closely allied to the herring and pilchard. 

Spniwl, (sprawl) v. i. (Dan. ^prdlle^ D. spartelcn, 
to palpitate.] To lie with the limbs stretch^ out or 
struggling ; — ^to spread iiTegiilarly, as vines, plants, 
or trees; — to move when lying down with awkward 
extension and motion of the limbs : — imp. & pp. 
sprawled; ppr. sprawling. 

Spray, (sprfl) n. [A.-S. spree, a twig, branch, Icel. 
spreil*.] A small shoot or branch; a twig; — a collective 
body of small branches. 

Spray, ^(sprS) fA.-S. spregan, to jwur, D. spreijeii, 
to sprinkle.] Water flying in small di-ops or particles, 
as by the force of wind, the dashing of waves, drc. ; — in 
founding, a side channel of the runner of a flask, 
made to distribute the metals in all parts of the 
mould. 

Spread, (apred) v. t. [A.-S. spreednn, Ger. spreiten.] 
To extend in length and breadth or in breadth 
only ; — to stretch ; to expand ; to form into a broad 
Burfbee or plate ; — to cover by extension ; to came 
to reach every part; — ^to divulge: to publish, as news 
or fame; — ^to cause to affect great numbers; to pro- 
pagate, as disease;— to emit; to diffuse, as effluvia or 
noxious emanations;— to disperse; to scatter over a 
larger surface, as manure, plaster, &c.;— to prepare; 
to set and furnish with provisions, as the talue ; — 
to unfold ; to unfurl, as a sail, banner, &c. ; — v. i. 
To extend in all directions or in breadth only; — to 
be extended by drawing or beating to be made 
known more extensively ;— to be propagated from 
cue to another : — imp. ti pp. spread ; ppr. spreading. 
Spread, (qpred) n. Extent ; compass ;— expansion of 
parts ; — d table, as spread with a meal ; a feast 
Joolk^niaUy). ^ [spreads. 

One who or that which 


(oofloquiallir). [spreads. 

Spreader, (spred'er) n. One who or that which 
flbrsadittgr* (i^reding) n. Act of extending or expand- 
ing ; exteisawm ^-act of publishing or propagating ; 

fA.-S. sp^'ec.] A small shoot or twig 
of a free or ofrier iflant the figure of a branch or 
spray in embroidery;— an oflspring ; a scion— usually 
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of nobility and in contempt a youth ; a lad 
brad ; a small nail without a head. 

Sprig, (sprig) v. t. To mark or adorn with the xepiesen* 
tation of small branches;— to embroider with figures 
of spray or sprigs : — isirp. & pp. sprigged; ppr* 

a. Full of sprigs or small branches; 

I Sprignt, (sprit) n. [Spirit, spnfe.J A spirit; a shade; 
an incorporeal agent ; an apparition. 

Spr^htfiu, (sprit'fOol) a. Lively; brisk; gay; vigorous 

SprightfUlness, (spritTOOi-nes) n. Briskness; vivacity; 
liveliness. 

SprightlmesB, (sprit’le-nes) n. Quality of being spright* 
fy ; liveliness;— briskness ; vigour ; vivacity. 

Sprightly, (spritle) a. Spirit-like or spright-like; 
fiv^ ; brisk ; animated ; vigorous ; aii^ ; gay. 

Spring, (spring) v.i. [A.-S, springan, Ger. sptingm, 
Icel. springa.] To leap; to bound; to jump; — to 
issue with speed and violence ;— to start or rise sud- 
denly from a covert;— to fly back; — to bend from 
a straight direction or plane surface ; — to shoot up, 
out, or forth ; to arise ; — to issue, as from a parent 
I or ancestor ; to result, as from a cause, motive, or 
! principle ; — to appear above ground ; to vegetate » 
to grow ; to tliiive ; — v. t. To cause to spring up ; 
to start, as game; — to produce quickly or unexpect- 
edly;— to cause to explode, as a mine;— to burnt; 
to cause to open, as a leak ; — to crack or split ; to 
bend or strain so as to weaken, as a mast;— to cause 
to close suddenly, as a trap ; — to throw off or set 
an arch from an abutment or pier: — imp. sprung; 
pp. sprung; ppr. springing. 

Spring, (spring) n. A leap; a bound; a jump, as of an 
animal ; — a flying back; resilience ; — elastic power or 
force ; — an elastic body, as a steel-rod, plate, or coil ; 
a mass or strip of India rubber, Ac.- used for various 
mechanical purposes; — any source of supply; espe- 
cially, the source from which a stream process; a 
fountain; — that by which action or motion is pro- 
duced or propagated ; cause ; origin ; rise ; beginning; 
— shoot ; young i>laut or tree a leak in a ship ; 
start of a plank ; — a quick and lively tune [Scot.] ;— 
a shoulder of pork the season of the year when 

S lants begin to vegetate and rise ; the months of 
larch, April, and May. 

Spring-bok, (spring'bok) n. A species of antelope in* 
habiting the plains of South 
Africa, it has an exceedingly 
light and graceful form. 

Springe, (sprinj) n. [From 
spring. A noose which, be- 
ing fastened to au elastic 
body, is drawn close with a 
sudden spring, by which 
means it catches a bird or 
other animal. I 

Springer, (spring'er) n. One 
whosprings;— one who rouses 
game ; a dog of the spaniel 
or setter kind ; — ^the impost fipring-bok. 
or point at which an arch unites with its support, and 
from which it seems to spring. 

Spring-ran, (spring 'gun) n. A gun which is dis- 
charged by means of a spring attadlied to the look 
—formerly set in fields, gardens, &c., as a proteotkNoi 
ag^nst poachers, robbeis, Ac. « 

Spring-head, (spnng'hed) n. A fountaiji or source. 
Sprinffiness, (springe-nes) n. State of being springy: 
elasticity; also, power of springing;— state of abouim* 
ing with springs; wetness or sponginess, as of land. 
Spmging, (spxing'ing) n. Act of arising, issuing, or 
proceeding: growth; increase;— leaping; hounding.v- 
in arehitecture, the impost or point at wliidk 
arch rises from its support. / 

Spring-tide, (sprin^tid) n. Tlie tide which happ^ 
at or soon after tilie new and full moon, which rM 



highejr than common tides ; •*- the time of spring ; 
spring time. fspring. 

8pring»time, (springrtlm) n. Spring or the season of 
Spring-water, ^pri^WBW’tgr) n. Water issuing from 
a natural source, as distinguished from river, rain 
water, &c. 

Sjpringyt (spring's) a. Elastic ; recovering itself after 
Mng bent or twisted having power to leap far 
light in tread or gait ; elastic ; — abounding with 
springs or fountains ; wet; spongy. 

Bprinlue, (spring 'kl) r. t [Diminutive of tprinke, 
A.-S. swmgaUf to sprinkle.] To scatter or disperse 
in small drops or particles, as water, seed, &c.;— to 
scatter on ; — to baptize by the application of a small 
quantity of water; hence, to cleanse ; to purify; — v. i. 
To perform the act of scattering a liquid, or any 
fine substance ; — to rain moderately, or with drops 
falling now and then:— imp. & pi>. sprinkled; ppr. 
sprinkling. 

Sprinkle, (springlcl) 9U A small quantity scattered; 
a sprinkling ; — a utjsnsil for sprinkling. 

Sprinkling, ( spring 'kliug) n. Act of scattering in 
small drops or separate parts;— a small quantity 
falling in distinct drops or parts hence, a moderate 
number or quantity. 

Sprit) (sprit) n. [A.-S. spi^edt.'} A small boom, pole, 

• or spm, crossing the sail of a boat diagonally from 
the mast to the upx)er aftmost corner, which it is 
used to extend and elevate. 

Sprit) (sprit) V. t. [A.-S. spryttan^ Ger. apmszen.] To 
throw out with force from a narrow orihee ; to spirt ; 
to spurt ; — V. i. To sprout ; to bud ; to germinate. 
Spviie, (sprit) n. (Ger. spriet] A spirit; a soul; a 
shade; an apparition: an elf; an attendant fairy;— a 
demon also,s|rrifir/ti. 

Sprout) (sprout) v.i. [Ger. sprossen, A.-S. spi-edian.} 
To shoot, as the seed of a plant ; to germinate ; 
hence, to grow like shoots of plants ; — ^to shoot into 
ramifications:— im^. & pp. sprouted; ppr. sprouting. 
Sprout, (sprout) «. The shoot of a jdant; a shoot from 
the seed, or uom the stump, or from the root of a 
plant or tree pi. Young coleworts ; — especially a 
kind for late autumn or winter use — brussel sprouts. 
Spruce, (sprdOs) a. [Perhaps from spi-uce, a sort of 
leather from Prussia.] Neat, without elegance or 
dignity finical ; trim ; nice ; foppish. 

Spruce, ( sprods ) v. t. To dress with affected neat- 
ness ; to trim ;— v. i. To dress one’s self with affected 
neatness : — imp. & pp. spruced ; ppr. sprucing. 

Spruce, (sprdOs) ». [O. Eng. Priise, Prussian, so 

named b^use it was first known as a native of 
Prussia.] A coniferous tree, of the genus Abies, of 
several species, Specially the Norway Spruce, wliich 
yields the valuable timber known as white deal; also, 
the North American or black spruce, the timber 
of which is used for yards and spars. 

Bpruoa-beer, (sproos'l^r) n. A kind of beer flavoured 
with spruce. [affected neatness. 

Sprucely, (spr66sTe) adv. In a spruce manner; with 
SpruoeneM, (sprous'ues) n. Trimness ; fineness ; affected 
neatness. [or spring, j 

Spruttt, (sprunt) n. Any tiling short and stiff :—a leap 
Spry) (spri) a. Having gimt power of leaping or 
running ; nimble; active ; vigorous. 

Spud) (spud) n. [Dan. spyd, a spear.] An implement 
somewhat like a chisel, with a long handle, used for 
destroying weeds. 

Spume, (spurn) n. [L. spuma, from spuerc, to spit, 
to sp^.] Fmtliy matter raised on liquors or fluid 
substances; — froth; foam; scum. 

Spume, (spurn) v. i. To froth ; to foam:— mp. & pp. 
spumed; ppr. spuming. [orfrotliy. 

l^uminess, (spQm'e-nes) n. The quality of being spumy 
SniKmoui) (spfi'mus) a. [L. spumosust from spuma, 
leem.] Consisting of froth or scum; foamy. 

Spiiinki (spungk) n. [Gael, spang, Ir, spane, tinder* 


sponge, A.S. span, spoon, a cliip, tinder, touchwood.] 
Wood that readily takes fire; touchwood; also, a 
kind of tinder made from a species of fungus ; punk ; 
amadou ; — an inflammable temper; spmt ; mude ; 
mettle. [g^rited. 

Spunky, (spungk'e) a. Full of spunk; quick; 
Spun-yam, (spun'y&rn) n. A line or cord formed 
of two or three rope-yarns twisted. 

Spur, (spur) n. [A.-S. spura, Ger. spoim, allied to 
spfan] An instrument having a little wheel with 
sharp points, worn on a horseman’s heels to prick a 
horse in onier to hasten his pace incitement; insti- 
gation;— something that projects; a snag; — ^the largest 
or principal root of a tree;— the hard, jwiiited pro- 
jection on a cock’s leg ; — a mountain that shoots 
from any other mountain or range of mountains, 
and extends to some distance in a lateral dii’ection:-— 
a brace ; a strut ; — any projecting appendage of a 
flower looking like a spur. 

Spur, (spur) V. t. [From the noun.] To prick with 
spurs; to incite to a more hasty pace;— to urge or 
encourage to action or to a more vigorous pursuit of 
an object ; — to fasten spurs on, as a boot ; — v. i. To 
travel with great expedition ; to hasten ;— to press for- 
wftrd: — imp. & pp. spurred ; ppr. spurring. 

Spur-gall, (spur'gawl) n. A place galled or excoriated 
by the spur. 

Spurge, (spurj) n. [F. epurge, from L. expurgare, to 
purge.] A plant of several species having an acrid, 
milky juice. 

Spurge, (spurj) r. t. To emit foam or ft*oth, as beer 
in course of fementation ;— to discharge, as rheum 
from the eyes. 

Spurring, (spurj'ing) n. Act of emitting foam or 
froth, ns fermenting liquors ; — act of discharging 
rheum from the eyes. 

Spurious, (spu're-us) a. [Ij. apwn ws.] Not proceeding 
from the true source or from the source pretended ; 
not genuine or authentic ; counterfeit ;— illegitimate ; 
bastard; adulterine. [falsely. 

Spuriously, (spu're-us-le) adv. In a spurious manner ; 
Spuriousness, (spu're-us-nes) n. State or quality of 
being spurious, counterfeit, or illegitimate. 

Spurn, (spurn) v.t. [A.-S. spuman, to kick, spura, 
heel, L. sprrnere, to de.spiae.] 'J’o drive back or away, 
as with the foot ; to kick ; — to reject with disdain ; 
to treat with contempt; to scorn ; to despise; — v.i. 
To kick or toss up the heels ; — to manifest disdain in 
rejecting any thing:— iwip. & pp. spumed; ppr. spum- 
ing. [temptuoiis treatment. 

Spurn, (spurn) n. A kick ;— disdainful rejection ; con- 
Spurred, (spurd) a. Wearing spurs or having shoots 
like spurs; — incited; instigated. 

Spurrer, (spur'er) n. One who uses spurs. 

Spurrier, (spurb-pr) n. One who makes spurs. 

Spurt, (sjiurt) v.i. [0. Eng sprit, to sprout, to hud.) 
To throw, drive, or force out violently, as a liquid 
in a stream from a pipe or small orifice -v. i. To 
gush or issue out in a stream, as liquor from a cask: — 
written also spirt ; — imp. & pp. spurted; ppr. spurt- 
ing. 

Spurt, (spurt) n. A sudden or violent gushing of a 
liquid substance from a tube, orifice, or other con- 
fined place ; a jet ;— a short and violent effort ; an im- 
pulsive fit ; quick, enei^etic push or pull. 

Spur-wheel, (spurliwel) n. A wheel in which the 
teeth are perpendicular to the axis, 
and in the direction of the radii: — 
also spur~gear. 

Sputter, (Bjiut'er) v. i [D. spuiten, 
to spout, L. sputai'e, to spit.) 
spit or to emit i^iva from the month 
in small or scattered portions, as in 
rapid speaking to throw out mois- SpunwheeL 
ture in small, detached parts to fly off in small 
partides with some crackling or ndsei—to utter woidii 
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liftktUar and Indistiootly;--^.^ To throw out witii i 
lia^ and aoiaa; to utter with indistinotnees:— imji. i 
pp* aputtered ; ppr, mtbeiAng, [particles. 

<9|nittar, (epuVsr) n. Hoist matter throwu out in email 


Sputterer, (sput'sr«fir) n. One who sputters, 
my, (spl) n. [It tpia, F. enpion, from L. tpiceret to 
look.] One who keeps a constant watch on the 
conduct of others ;-hs person sent into an enemy’s 
camp to inspect their works, ascertain their strength 
or their movements, and communicate intelligence to 
the proper ofBicer;~emi8sary ; scout. 
i3P7> (spO V, t. To gain sight of ; to discover at a dis- 
twaoe, or in a state of concealment; to e8py:—to dis- 
cover by cdose search or examination ; to detect;— to 
erplom; to view, insjiect, and examine secretly;— v. i. 
To search narrowly; to scrutinize:— i7?ip. & pp. spied ; 


ti^y-giass, ^pi'glas) n. A smal/* perspective glass or 
tmescope for viewing distant teirestrial objects. 

Squab, (skwob) adv. With a heavy, sudden fall; 
plump ; flat. 

Squab, (skwoM a. [Sw. sqvah, a soft and fat body, 
loeL qvapt son, fat,] Fat; thick; plump;— unfledged; 
unfeather^. 

Squab, (skwob) n. A young pigeon or dove; — a person 
of a short, fat figure; — a thickly stuffed cushion for 
the seat of a sofa, couch, or chair. 

Squabble, (skwohl) v. i. [Ger. quahbehi, Sw. Mbbla, 
to quarrel 1 To contend for superiority to scuffle; 
to struggle to contend in debate ; to wrangle : to 
dilute ;— to quarrel ; — in printing^ to disarrange or 
mix, so that the letters of one line get into the adja- 
cent lines; — imp. & pp. squabbled ; ppr. squabbling. 
Squabble, (skwobl) n. A scuffle ; a wrangle; a brawl; 
a pettv quarrel. [contentious person. 

Squabbler, ( skwob 'l§r) n. One who squabbles; a 
Squabby, ^skwob'e) a. Short and thick; squabbish. 
Squiffl, (skwod) n. [F. escouade^ It. €guad7'a.] A 
mvision of a company in a regiment— usually there 
are four squads in a company: — a small party of men 
detailed for special duty, drill, &c. ; — hence col- 
loquially, a set of men, or any small party. 

Squadron, (skwod 'run) w. [F. escadron, from L. qua- 
dratun^ square.] A square bo<iy; — a body of troops 
formed in a square; — a body of cavalry comprising 
two companies or troops, averaging from 150 to 200 
men a division of a fleet ; — usually a third part of 
the whole naval armament cruising together; — a 
detachment of ships of war sent on a special expe- 
dition. 

Squalid, (skwol'id) a. [L. squalidus, from squalere, 
to be foul or filthy.] Dirty through neglect; foul; 
filthy. 

Squalidly, (skwolld-le) adv. In a squalid, filthy man- 
ner. ^ [ing squalid. 

SqualidneUy (skwol'id-nes) n. State or quality of be- 
Squall, (skwawl) v. i. [Sw. sqvdla^ to cry out, Ir. dc 
GaeL syai, to shriek.] To scream or cry violently, 
as, a woman frighten^, or a child in anger or dis- 
trsBBt—amp. & pp. squalled ; ppr. squalling. 

Squall, (skwawl) n. A loud scream; a harsh cry; — I 
sudden and violent gust of wind, [aloud. 

SquaSar, (skwawl'er) n. One who squalls or cries 
(akwawre) a. Abounding with squalls ; dis- 
inrtm often with sudden and violent gusts of wind. I 
Son^kir, (skw&lor) n. [L., from squalere, to be foul or I 
filtbyJ FoulneM ; filthiness; squalidness. | 

S^BUimeiis, ^kwar’mus) a. [L aquamosiM^ from squama, I 
a scaia.] Covered with or consisting of scales; scaly. 
Sqnai^, (skwon^dgr) v.t. [Ger. sehwenden, from 
tektsmdafs, to vanish, dwindle.] To spend lavishly or 
profrutety; to SMd prodigaUy ; — waste ; scatter; 


. - -- squantte«d; ppr. squandering* 

(qiiamrsr, (skwon^r-qr) n. One who squandets; a 
prodiaal : a spendthrift. 

^uars, (skwftr) a. Having four equal sides and fbor 
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right angles;— forming a right angle;*^having a shape 
broad fbr the height, wiw reo^neal and anralar 
rather than curving outlines ; — exactly suitable or 
correspondent : true ; just rendering kquat justice; 
foir ; honest even ; leaving no balance at right 
angles with the mast or the keel, as the yards of a 
ship in their normal position. 

Square, (skwfir) n. [L. ex and quadra, a square.] A 
rectilineal figure having four equal — 

sides and four right angles ; — hence, 
that which is square or nearly so, or is 
reckoned by squares or square mea- 
sure;— an area of four sides with houses EssssssaJL-, 
on each side; sometimes, a solid block of I 
houses;— also, an open place formed I, ■,„SJ 
by the intersection of two or more Square 
streets; — in arithmetic and algebra^ the (carpent^s). 
product of a number or quantity multiplied by itself: 
—a cari>enter’8 or joiner's instrument, consisting of 
two flat rules joined jjeipendicularly at their ex- 
tremities, BO as to form a right angle; — also, a rule 
fastened perpendicularly to the middle pait of an- 
other, called from its form a T square;— hence, con- 
formity ; regularity ; exactness of form ; — due pro- 
portion; justness in conduct or dealing ; — level ; 
equality. 

Square, (skw&r) v. t. To foim with four equal sides and 
four right angles ;— to reduce to a square to com- 
pare with or reduce to any given measure or standard; 
— to adjust; to regulate; to fit: to accommodate to 
make even, so as to leave no difference or balance ; — 
in mathematics^ to multiply by itself;— to place at 
right angles with the mast or keel, as the yards of 
a ship; — v. i. To accord or agree exactly: to conform 
or agree ; to suit; to fit ; — to take a boxing attitude; 
— imp. & pp. squared ; ppr. squaring. 

Squarely, (skwurle) adv. In a square form or man- 
ner. 

Squareness, (skwSrines) n. The state of being square. 

I Squaring, (skwariing) n. Act of forming or redixcing to 
I a square; — act of at(justing or balancing, as accounts; 

— act of regulating;— act of placing the yards at right 
I angles to the masts. 

Squarrose, (skwar'os) a. [L. squarrosus.] Ragged, or 
! full of loose scales or projecting parts ; jagged, 
j Squash, (skwosh) v. t. [Eng. quash, P, casser, L, quas- 
I save.] To beat or press into pulp or a fiat mass ; 
i to crush; to batter. 

I Squash, (skwosh) u. Something soft and easily crushed : 

I — a sudden fall of a heavy, soft body. 

Squash, (skwosh) n. [Massachusetts Indian pi. 
asquash, raw, green, immature, applied to fruit and 
vegetables useil when green or without cooking.] A 
plant and its fruit of the gourd kind. 

Squasher, (skwosh^gr) n. One who or that which 
squashes. [squashy or soft. 

Squashiness, (skwosh’e-nes) ti. The state of being 
Squat, (skwot) v. i. [It. quatto, squat, cowering, from 
ii. co^re, coactum, to drive togetlier.] To sit down 
npon the hams or heels, as a human being; — to sit 
close to the ground ; to cower, as an ^imal ; to lie 
close to escape observation ;— to settle on anotberk 
land without title [Arner.]; — imp. & pp. squatted. 

Squat, (skwot; a. Sitting on the hams or heels: 
Bitting close to the ground ; cowering ; — short and 
thick like the figure of an animal squatting. 

Squat, (skwot) n. The posture of one that sits on 
his hams or close to the ^und. 

Squatter, i^kwot'sr) n. One who squats or sits dose > 
one who settles on new land without a title. 

Squaw, (skwaw) n. [Narragansett squam.'l A woman; 
—especially, a wife. 

Squeak, (skwek) v. i. [Sw. sqvdka, to cry Rka a frog* 
Ger. quieken.] To utter a sharp, shrill cry, usually 
of diort duration; or to make a sharp noise, as a pipe 
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or a wheel, a door, ^c. & pp. » 

vpr. squeaking. 

Efqueak, (ekwek) «, A sharp, shrill sound suddenly 
utteted, either of the human voice or of any animal 
or instrument. [squeaks. 


or instrument. (squeaks. 

Squeaker, (skwSk'er) n. One who or that which 

Squeaking, (skweking) a. Crying with a sharp, shnli 
cry ; making a thin, sharp sound. fner, 

Squeakingly, (skw€k'ing-Ie) adv. In a squeaking man- 

Squeal, (skwel) v. i. |;Sw. sqvdla, to cry out.] To 
cry with a sharp, shrill, prolonged sound, as certain 
animals do, indicating want, displeasure, or pain : — 
imp. & pp. squealed ; ppr. squealing. 

Squeal, (skwel) n. A shrill, sharp and somewhat i)ro- 
longed cry. 

Squeamish, (skwem'ish) a. [From qualmigh.} Having 
a stomach that is easily turned, or that readily 
nauseates any thing; hence, nice to excess in taste: 
easily disOTsted;— dainty; scrupulous. [manner. 

Squeamishly, (skwem'ish-le) adv. In a squeamish 

Squeamishness, (skwem^ish-nes) n. The state of being 
squeamish ; fastidiousness ; excessive niceiiess ; af- 
fected or morbid delicacy or scrupulosity. 

Squeezable, (skwez'a-bl) a. Capable of being squeezed; 
•— figuratively t open to influence or coercion ; easily 
constrained to grant or concede. 

Squeeze, (skwez) v. t. [A.-S. ciouan^ to crush, Ger. 
quetschen.] To press between two bodies ; to press 
closely; to hug; to gripe;-— to wrirjg from ; to op]ire8S 
with hardships, burdens, and taxes;— to force between 
close bodies ; to compel or cause to i)a8s ; — v. i. To 
urge one’s way ; to ikiss by pressing ; to press ; to 
crowd:— imp. & pp. squeezed; ppr. squeezing. 

Squeeze, (skwez) n. Act of one who .squeezes; com- 
pression : pre88Ui*e between two bodies a close hug 
or embrace ; a gripe a crowd or throng of persons 
huddled together. 

Squeezer, (skwez'er) n. One who or that which 
squeezes ; — pt. In forginq, a contrivance like a barge 
pair of pliers for shingling or squeezing the scoria 
from the puddled metal. 

Squeezing, (skwez'ing) n. The net of pi’essing ; com- 
pression;— oppression;— that which is forced out by 
pressure. 

Squib, (skwib) n. [W. ewipiaw, to move briskly, ewip^ 
a sudden turn.] A little pipe or hollow cylinder of 
paper, filled with powder or combustible matter, and 
sent into the air burning;— a sarcastic speech; a petty 
lampoon. 

Squib, ^ skwib) v.i. To throw squibs; — to utter 
sarcastic or severe reflections; to coutciul in petty 
dispute. 

Squill, (skwdl) 71. [L. squilla, G. A lily-like 

]^ant living a bulbous root of acrid ami emetic 
properties— called also sea-onion; — a crustaceous sea 
animal resembling a lobster. 

Squint, (skwint) a. [D. schuinte, a slope, schvAnsch^ 
sloping, oblique.] Looking obliquely; — not having 
the optic axes coincident — said of the eyes looking 
with suspicion. 

Squint, (skwint) v. i. To see obliquely ; — ^to have the 
axes of the eyes not coincident; — to run obliquely; 
to slope; — v.t. To turn to an oblique position ;— to 
cause to look with non-coincident optic axes : — imp. 
& pp, squinted ; 2 Jpr. squinting. 

Sqinnt, (skwint) n. Act or habit of squinting;— a 
want of coincidence of the axes of the eyes ; — an 
oblique opening in the wall of a church. 

Squint-eyed, (skwintld) a. Having eyes that squint 
oblique ; indii*ect ; malignant looking obliquely, or 
by Side glances. [ing squint. 

Squinting, (skwintTng) n. The act or habit of look- 

Squiire, (skwir) a. A gentleman next in rank to a 
knight; an e^uire;— an escort of ladies; a champion; 
—a country gentleman ; a landed proprietor wl- 
loquially, a gsHant ; a beau. 
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Squire, (skwir) v. t. To attend, as a squire ; — to 
attend as a b^u or gallant for aid and proteotluu 
imp. k pp. squired ; ppr. squiring. 

Squireen, (skwir-enO n. One who is half squire and 
half farmer in Ireland. 

Squirelv, (skwirle) a. Becoming a squire. 

Squireship, (skwTi-'ship) n. Rank and state of an 
esquire or squire also squirehood. 

Squirm, (skwgrm) V. i. or <. [Skr. a worm.] To 

move or cause to move like a worm or eel ; — ^to climb 
with the hands and feet, as to a tree : — i)up. & pp, 
squirmed; ppr. squirming. 

Squirrel, (skwir'el) n. [F’. ccwreuil, G. sHouros, skia, 
shade, and oura, tail. ] A small 
ixHient mammal having n 
bushy tail — it is very nimble 
in cli mbing trees aisd leaping 
from branch to branch. 

Squirt, ( skwert ) v. t. [ Sw. 
squdtta, to scatter.] To eject 
or <lrive out of a narrow pipe 
or orifice in a stream ; — r. i. 

To throw out liquid fh)m a 
narrow orifice in a r.apid 
stream to throw out words ; Squiml, 

to prate ; to chatter : — im p. & pp. squirted ; ppr, 
squirting. 

Squirt, (skwert) n. An instrument with w'hich a liquid 
is ejected in a stream with force; a syringe;— a small, 
quick stream. [squirts. 

Squirter, (skw^ert'er) 71. One who or that which 
Stab, (stab) v. t. [D, sta f, Ger. stah, a staff, stick.] To 
inerce with a pointed weapon ; — to kill by the thrust 
of a pointed instrument ;— to injure secretly or by 
malicious falsehood or slander, as reputation also, 
to thnist ; to attempt to pierce or wound ; to feint ; — 
v.t. To give a wound with a pointed weapon; — to 
give a mortal wound : — imp. fi pp. stabbed ; ppr, 
stabbing. 

Stab, (stab) 71 . The thrust of a pointed weapon ;— a 
wound with a shai'p-pointed weapon; — on injury given 
in the dark ; a seci’et stroke or blow. 

Stabber, (stab'er) n. One who stabs ; a murderer ; — a 
sailmaker’s instrument, like a pricker, but triangular 
in shape, for piercing eyelet holes, &c. 

Stabbing, (stab'ing) n. The act of piercing, W'ounding, 
or killing with a sharp inhnted weapon. 

Stabilitate, (sta-bire-tut) v.t. To make firmer sure; 
to establish. 

Stability, (sta-bil'e-te) n. [L. stahilitas, from atabiliref 
to make film or stable.] State of being stable or finn ; 
strength to stand without being moved or overthrown ; 
— steadiness or firmness of character, resolution, or 
))urpo8e; — cou.stancy ; firmness. 

Stable, (sta'bl) a. [L. stahilis, from stare, to stand.] 
Fixed; firmly established; not easily moved, shaken, 
or overthrown steadj’ in purpose ; firm in resolu- 
tion ; not fickle or vacillating ; steadfast durable ; 
lasting; permanent. 

Stable, (sta'bl) n. [L. stabulum, from stare, to stand.} 
A house, shed, or building for beasts to lodge and 
feed in specifically, a covered shed or building with 
sepamte stalls for horees. 

Stable, (sta'bl) v. t. To put or keep in a stable; — v. i. 
To dwell or lodge in a stable :— & pp, stabled; 
ppr. stabling. 

Stableness, (sta'bl-ues) n. Quality or state of being 
stable ; firmness of position ; steadiness ; constancy ; 
stability. 

Stabling, (sta'bling) n. Act or practice of keeping 
cattle in a stable;— a house, shed, or room for keeping 
horses and cattle ; — also, fodder and bedding for horses. 
Stablish, (stab'lish) v. t. [F. etabiir, from L. stabifia] 
To make firm ; to fix ; to settle ; to establish. 

Stably, (sta'ble) adv. In a stable manner; fixmliy; 
fixedly; steadily. 
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f (stak-k&'t5> a. [It} Disconnectetl ; iiis< 

I direction to perform the notes of a passage 

i ’ in a short, distinct, and pointed manner. 

Stack, (stak) ». [loeL »taeh% a heap, Ger. s£ocX'.] j 
A large pile of hay, grain, straw, and the like a | 
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produced by dramatic performance;— figuratively, iia> 
pression sougitt to be produced by simulam or 
afiPected passion, sentiment, distress, misery, 
theatrical display. [sents characters on the stage. 
Stage-player, (st2u^pl&<$r) n. An actor; one who repre- 


number of funnels or chimneys standing together: Stager, (stfij'§r) n. One who has long acted on the 
—•the chimney of a locomotive or steam- vessel : — a stage of life: a knowing fellow;— a horse used in draw- 
staff; a crutch;— a young tree left standing while ing a stage. 

others are out down; a standard tree;— a pile of w'ood Stage-waggon, (stSjVag-un) n. A waggon which goes 
containing 108 cubic feet. between two places at stated times, conveying pas- 

Stack, (stak) v. t. To lay, as hay or gi-ain, in a sengera and gooda 

conical Or other pile ; to make into a large pile, as Stagger, (stag'^r) v, i, [D. staggeren, to stagger^ ftx>m 


wood, peat, &o.:— imp. & pp. stacked; ppr. stacking. 

Stadtmg, (stak'ing) n. Act or oiieration of piling up 
or h tttidhi g unthrashed corn, nay, beans, or other 
crops, mid thatching tlie upper surface as a defence 
ttom the weather. 

Staeking-band, (stak'ing-band) n. A rope usually of 
straw to bind the thatching on the roof of stacks. 

Staok^yard, (stak'yard) n. A yard or inclosure for 
stacks of hay or grain. 

Staddle, (stad'J) n. [A.-S. atadhel^ a foundation, firm 
seat.] Any tiling which serves for support; especialli/, 


). stacked ; ppr. stacking. staL'cn, to stop.] To move to one side and the other in 
or operation of piling up standing or walking: to reel; to vacillate; — to cease 
rn, nay, beans, or other to stand film; to give way to begin to doubt and 
pper surface as a defence waver in purpose; to hesitate; — v. t. To cause to reel; 

— ^to make less steady or confident;— to shake; — ^to 
3) n. A rope usually of shock; to alarm:— imp. & pp. staggered; PP9\ stag- 
on the roof of stacks. genng. [of a tipsy person. 

A yard or inclosure for Stagger, (stagger) n. A staggering motion: a reel, as 
Staggering, (stag's r-ing) n. Act of reeling ; vaoilla- 
ladfiel, a foundation, firm tion ;— doubt or liesitancy. [manner, 

es for support; cap^cial/p. Staggeringly, (stag'er-ing-le) adv. In a staggering 


the feame or sup^iort of a stack of hay or grain; — Staggers, (stag'grz) n. pL A disease of horses and 


small tree of any kind. 


other animals, by which they fall down suddenly 
Stadtholder, (staVhold-er) n. [D. atad, a city, and 1 without sense or motion; apoplexy. 
houdert a holder.] Formerly the chief magistrate of Stag-hound, (stag'bound) ?i. A hound employed in 


the United Provinces of Holland, or tlie governor or hunting the stag or deer. 

lieu tenant-governor of a province. Staging, (staj'ing) A structure of ^ts and boards 

Staff, (staf) n. [A.-S. astaff, a stump, Icel. for supporting workmen, &c., in building ; — the 

atafr.l A pole or stick ; — a stick carried in the business of running, managing, or of journeying in 
hand for support or defence ; hence, a support ; stage-coaches. [place of his birth, 

prop: comfort; — in viuaic^ the five lines and the Stagirite, (staj'e-rit) n. Aristotle, from Stagirat the 
spaces on which music is written : — a stick borne as Stagnancy, (stag'nan-se) The state of being stag- 


an ensign of authority a pole erected in a ship or nant. 

elsewhere, to hoist and display a flag upon ilio Stagnant, (stag'nant) a. [L. atagnanSf ppr, of atagnare.] 

round uf a ladder; any Jong piece of wood. [F. Not flowing in a current or stream; still: motionless; 

eataifette."] An establishment of officera in various impure from w'ant of motion;— not active; dull; not 
departments attached to an army or to the com- brisk. [less, or inactive state, 

mander of an army a corps of executive otlicers. Stagnantly, (stag'nant-le) adv. In a stagnant, motion- 

8tag, (stag) n. flcel. ateggi\ the male of several aui- Stagnate, (stag'll &t) v. i. [L. atagnare, atapnatwn^ 

nials.j 'rhe male red door; from stagnwu, a piece of standing water.] To cease 

the male of the hind; a .( .i jfli^ to flow'; to be motionless; — to cease to be brisk or 

hart;— the male of the bovine active; — imp. & pp. stagnated; 2 >pr. stagm^ting. 

genus castrated at such an Stagnation, (stag-na'shun ) n. Condition of being 

age that he never gains full stagnant; cess,ation of flowing or circulation, as of a 

size. fluid;— cessation of action, or of brisk action; state 

Stag-beetle, (stag'bdt-l) n. of being dull. 

nocturnal beetle having Staid, (stad) o.. [From xfrr?/, to stop.] Sober; not wild, 

large hooked mandibles, volatile, flighty, or fanciful;— steady ; composed; re- 
somewhat resembling the gulnr; sedate. [regularity: constancy; firmness, 

horns of a stag. Staidnesa, (staernes) w. Sobriety; gravity; steadiness; 

Stage, (staj) n. [F. ctage^ JMm Stain, (stan) v . f. fW. y«iacn, spreatl out, G. (ciwefn, to 

A-S. atigan^ to go, ascend, stretch, or from F. Uindre^ L. tingere^ to dye.] To 

G. ateigoi, to mount.] A Stag. discolour by the application of foreign matter; to 

platform slightly elevated on make foul ; to spot : — to dye; to colour, as wood, 

which an orator may siieak, &c.; processes affecting tlie material itself 

—a scaffold;— the floor for scenic to impress with figures in coloura different firom the 

XMirformances; hence, the tlioatre; ground; — to spot with guilt or infamy; to bring re- 

the dramatic profession; — a place proach on; to tai’iiish : — imp, ^ pp, staiiied; ppv. 

where any thing is publicly ex- staining. 

hifolted; the scene of any noted ' Stain, (stdn) n. A discoloration from foreign matter; 
action or career; — a place aii- a blot; a foul mark; — a natural spot of a colour dif- 

pointed for tlie lelay of lioraes; — v erent from the ground ; — disgrace ; infemy; taint of 

distance between two places Stag-bceilo. guilt; — causeof reproach; shame. ‘ [a dyer. 


of 1^ on a road;— a degree of advancement in any Stainer, (sta.n'6r)n. One who stains, blots, or tarnishes; 
pursuit or of progress toward an end or result ;— any Stainless, (stdnTes) a. Free from any stain ; — free 
jbunge vehicle running from station to station for the from the reproach of guilt; 


free from sin. 


accommodation of the public. Stair, (star) n. [A-S. atcegej\ from sft^ran, to ascend, 

StafOMioach, (stnj'kdoh) n. A coach that runs regularly rise. ] One step of a series for ascending or descending 
from one place to another at stated times, stopping to a different level a series of steps, as for passing 
at ffeages for the convenience of passengers : — also from one story of a house to another— commonly io 
ita 4 gf'<iaFriage. the plural. 

'StagMrlver, ^^^driv-^r) «. One who drives a stage Stairoase, (star'kas) n. A flight of stairs with their 
or stagoooaoh: r«lso atage<ggchnuLn, supporting frrawnework, casing, btdusten, *0i 

8l i g» '-i ffe et, (stl^'af-fekt) n. Effect or impression 8tau:*way, (sUr'wd) A flight of stairs or st^ 


supporting ftomework, casing, btdusten, dGCv 
ltalr*way, (sUr'wd) n, A flight of stairs or st^ 
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StMk»t (stftk) n. [A.'S. itacat from the root of 9tU}k.] 
A stick pomted at one end eo as easily to be pushed 
into the ground i^espeeiallVf the piece of timber to 
which a maityr was affixed while he was burning ; 
hence, martyidom by fire that which is laid down 
as a wager or prize -the state of being pledged;— pi. 
Sums of money to be run, contested, or fought for, 
as in racing, wrestling, boxing, sailing, swimming, 
dtc. 

Stake, (st&k) v. t. To fasten, support, or defend with 
stakes:— to mark the limits by stakes to put at 
hazard upon the issue of competition or u}x)n a 
future contingency; to wager;— to pledge;— to deposit, 
as the amount of a wagei*, &c. pp. staked ; 

ppr. staking, 

Stake-holder, (stB.k'hold*§r) n. One witli whom tho 
beta are deposited when a wager is |aid ; — in iaw, 
one with whom a deposit is made by two or more who 
lay claim to it. [panded by stakes. 

Stake-net, (stak'iiet) n. A fish-net secured and ex- 
Stalaotite, (sta-lak'tit) n. [G. atalaktos, dropping.J 
A nendent cone or cylinder of . , . 

carbonate of lime, resembling an 
icicle in form, and attached to 
the roof or side of a cavern. 

Stalaotitio, (sta-lak -tit'ik) a. 

Having the form or characteiu 
of a stalactite. 

Stalagmite, (sta-lag'mit) n. [G. 
iialagma, a drop.] A deposit of ^ - I 

calcareous matter on the floora Stalactites. j 
of caverns. j 

Stale, (stOl) a, [Ger. atel^ stalf from atalleut to set.] 
Vapid or tasteless from age ; — not new ; not freshly 
made;— having lost the life or graces of youth; de- 
cayed worn out by use ; trite ; common ; having 
lost its novelty and power of pleasing. 

Staley (st&l) n. [A.-iS. aiale^ aliaudle, Ger. atall, that 
wliich is set.] A long handle, as of a rake; shaft of 
an arrow;— something set or exhibited to attract or 
allure; a decoy;— hence, a prostitxite;— old vapid beer 
or wine — from standing long. [F. £s£a(2€.] Urine of 
horses or other beasts. 

Stale, (stal) V. i. [Ger. D. atallerif F. estaller,} To 
make water ; to dischai-ge urine— said of horses and 
cattle. 

Stalely, (stlll'le) adv. Of old ; of a long time; tritely. 
Staleneze, (st&Vues) n. State of being stale; vapidnesa: 
—oldness ; state of having lost taste or flavour by 
keeping ; — triteness; commonness. 

Stfldk, (sta^k) n. [IceL stilir, allied to A.-S. steak, I 
high, steep.] The stem or main axis of a plant ; — ^the j 
petiole, p<Micel, or peduncle of a plant; — the stem of a 
quill ; — any thing resembling a stalk ; stem of a 
spoon, tobacco pipe, d£C. ;— a stiuight or fluted orna- 
ment in the Corinthian capital. 

Stalk, (stawk) n. A high, pi'oud, or stately walk; a 
wide step or pace. 

Stalk, (stawk) v.i, [A.-S. stcelcan, to go slowly, from 
steak, high, elevated.] To walk with high and proud 
steps;— to walk behind something, as a screen, for the 
purpose of taking game ;— v. t. To approach under 
coyer of a screen or by stealth i—imp. A pp. stalked ; 
ppr, stalking. [fishing-net. 

Stalker, (stawk'cr) ». One who stalks ;— a kind of 
Stalking, (stawk'iug) 71. The act of going gently step by 
step, or^^ m one poini^of cover to another, so as to 

Staicbag-horsa. (stawk'ing-hors) n. A liorse or a 
figure resembling a horse, behind which a fowler con- 
oe^ himself from the sight of the game which he is 
aiming to kill;— hence, a pretence; a mere pretext. 
Stalky, (stawk'e) a. Hard as a stalk; resembling a 
stalk. 

Stoll,: (stowl) ». [A.;S. ftall, a place, seat. D. A Ger. 
stall A stand; a stattoti; Itonee, the plaM Whets a 
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horse or an ox is kept and fod;— a stable ; a place 
for cattle small house or dight shed in which 
merchandise is exposed for sale;— a bench or form 
on which wares are exhibited;— the seat of an eccle- 
siastical dignitary in the choir of a cathedral or colle- 
giate church;— pi. Seats in a theatre, usually be- 
tween the orchestra and the pit. 

Stall, (stawl) V. t. To put into a stall or stable ;— to 
induct into an office with the customary formalities; 
to install; — v.i. To dwell; to inhabit; — ^to kennel; 
to be tired of eating, as cattle:— itup. A pp. stalled; 
ppr. stalling. [rent paid for a stall. 

Stallage, (stawKoj) n. Bight of erecting stalls in fail's; 
Stall-ieed, (stawlTCd) v. t. To feed and fatten In a 
stable or on dry fodder :—^7np. dc pp. stall-fed; ppr. 
stall-feeding. 

Stallion, (stal'yun) n. [F. etalm. It. stallme, from 
Ger. stal, a stable.) A horse not castrated, used for 
raising stock. 

Stalwart, ^t&l'wgrt) a. [A.-S. stctlweordh, worth 
taking.] Brave; bold; strong; redoubted; daring. 
Stamen, (sta'men) n. [L., G. stSmdn, the warp.] A 
thread ; especially, a warp thread;— the male organ 
of flowem for secreting and furnishing the pollen or 
fecundating dust;— pi. The fixed, firm part of a body 
which Buppoi-ts it or gives it its strength and solidity; 
— whatever constitutes the principal strength or sup- 
port of any thing. [stamens or stamina. 

Staminal, (stain'in-al> a. Pertaining to or consisting in 
Btamineous, ($>tam-in'e'Us) a. [L. stamineus, from 
stamen.'] Consisting of stamens or threads; — ^pertain- 
ing to the stamens. 

Staj^iferouB, (stam-in-ifgr-us) a. [L. stamen, and 
Jerre, to bear.] Bearing or having stamens. 

Stammer, (stam'gri v. i. [Ger. stammeln, Dan. stammer, 
A.-S. stamer.] To hesitate or folter in speaking; to 
speak with stops and difficulty ; to stutter ;— v. t. To 
utter or x>ronounce with hesitation or imperfectly: 
-^imp. & pp. stammered ; ppr. stammering. 

Stammer, (stam'gr) n. Defective utterance or invol- 
untary interruption of utterance; a stutter. 

Stammerer, (stam'er-fir) n. One who stutters or 
hesitates in speaking. 

Stammering, (stam'er-ing) n. Hesitation in speak- 
ing : impediment in speech ; ctutter. 

Stamp, (stamp) v.t, [Ger. stamp/en, D. stampen, F. 
estamper, to stamp.] To strike, Ot»it, or press forcibly 
with the bottom of tlie foot ; — to impress with some 
mark or figure;— to imprint: to fix deeply ;— to coin ; 
to mint ; to form ;— to cut out into various fonna 
with a- stamp:— to crush by the downward action of 
a kind of heavy hammer ;— to set a mark on, as cloth ; 
— to put post-marks on, as letters; — v.i. To strike 
the foot forcibly downward :— imp. A pp. stamped ; 
ppt\ stamping. 

Stamp, (stam]^ n. Act of stamping;— any instrument 
for making impressions on other bodies h-a figure, 
device, motto cut in wood or metal ; a plate ; a die ; 
a seal, Ac. ; — the mark made by stamping: an impres- 
sion that which is marked ; a thing stamped ;— an 
official mark set upon things diargeable with duty 
to government;— a stamped or printed device issued 
by the government, and required by law to be affixed 
to oertcdn papers, as evidence that the government 
dues are paid ;— a character of reputation, good or 
bad, fixed on any thing;— current value; authority;— 
make ; cast ; form ; character a kind of hammer 
or pestle for beating ores to powder;— a post-offioa, 
ticket affixed to prepaid letters as a mark of prepay- 
ment 

Btamp-eoUeeter, (stam|fkol-lek-tor) n. An officer who 
reomvee or comets stamp-duties ; ^ also, one who 
makes a ccdleotion of old, nuce, and foreign stamps. 


stalk. Btanu^uto, (stamtfdfi-te) n. A duty or tax imposed 

Stottf: («towl) «. (A.-S, ^aU, a place, seat. D. A Ger, for revenue purposes, on bonds, deem of oouveyanpe, 
A stand; a statfoh; henee, the plato where a lega^ bUk^ keoripts, (bo.» which to be 
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binding md valid mnsii be written on parohsaent dr 
paper bearing the government stamp;-~al8d^ a duty 
on cards; a duty on newspapers, advertisements, ttc.^ 
now abohshed. 

fitampede, (stam>pSdO n. [From stamp.] A sudden 
^ght seisdng upon large bodies of cattle or horses, 
and leading them to run for many miles; hence, 
any sudden flight in consequence of a panic. 

Stampede, (stam-pedO disperse by causing 

sudden fright, as a herd, troop, or teams of animals. 
Stamper, (atamp'§r) n. An instrument for pounding or 
stamping :--a clerk in the post-office who affixes the 
stamp to letters received for transmission. 

Stamp^offioe, (stamp'of-is) n. An office for the issue 
and sale of stamps, and the reception of stamp-duties 
and other taxes. 

Stance, (stans) n. stans^ ppr. of stare, to stand.} 
A site : an area for building ; — a stand or stall in a 
market. [Scot] 

Stanch, (stinsh) v.t. [P, etancher, It, stancare, to 
weary, from L. stagnare, to be stagnant.] To stop the 
flowing of, as blood; to dry up; — v. i. To stoiJ, as 
blood; to cease to flow : — formerly written staunch : — 
imp. & pp. stanched ; ppr. stanching. 

Stanch, (stansh) a. Strong and tight; sound; Arm ; — 
firm in principle; constant; zealous; heai-ty; steady. 
Stanch^ (stiinsh'el) n. A stanchion. 

Stanching, (stansh'ing) n. Act of stopping or check- 
ing the flow of blood, [post. 

Stanchion, (stun^shun) n. A prop or support ; a small j 
St^ohlesa, (stansh'les) a. Not to be stanched or 
stopped : Wving continued flow. 

Stanonneas, (stansb'ues) n. The state of being stanch. ; | 
soundness ; firmness in principle ; closeness of ad- 1 
herence. | 

Stand, (stand) v. i. [A.-S. standan, Go. standan, Icel. 
standa.] To remain at rest in an erect i>osition ; to 
rest on the feet neither lying nor sitting ; — to con- 
tinue upright fixed by the roots or fastenings ;— to 
remain firm on a foundation;— to occupy, as its place; 
to be situated or located; — to cease from progi’ess: 
to stop ; to pause ; to halt to remain without ruin 
or infory; to endure to be fixed, steady, or firm ; — 
to adhere to principles ; to maintain moi^ rectitude; 
— to have or maintain a position, order, or rank ; — ^to 
he in some particular state ; to consist ; to have its 
being or essence in ;— to place one’s self ; to inteipase 
or intervene;— to oflTer one’s self as a candidate;— to 
adhere to; to abide by; — to persist; to persevere ;— to 
succeed in trial ; to be proved and found vyorthy ; — 
to insist; to dwell upon, in speech; — ^iii navigation, 
to hold a coui*se or direction; — m law, to be or remain 
as it is ; to continue in force ;— to appear in court ; — 
V. t. To endure ; to sustain ; to bear to resist with- 
out yielding or receding; to withstand; — to abide by; 
to admit to keep ; to maintain, as ground or posi- 
tion:— imp. H pp. stood ; ppr. standing. 

Stand, (stand) n. A place or post where one stands ;— 
hoiloe, a station in a city for carriages, cabs, and the 
like a stop ; a halt .-—an erection for spectators ; — 
any frame on which vessels and utensils may be laid; 
— the place where a witness stands to testify in court; — 
sot of oi^siug; resistance; — ^highest point; point from 
which the next step is retrogressive; — a difficulty; 
perplexity ;— rank : station : 

— a young tree left 
wiien cAhexB are out down ; 

Standard; (stand'&rd)n. [From 
tUmd md A.-S. ard, sort. 







tiiy; hence, the original weight or meanire sanctioWii^ 
by government ;— that whm is established as a rule 
or model ; criterion ;— proportion of weight of fine 
metal and alloy estabhshea by authority a stand- 
ing tree or stem an upright support ; any upright 
in framing. 

Standard, (staud’di'd) a. Having a fixed or permanent 
value settled by imperial authority, as weights or 
measures, &c. ; — hence, superior in exceUenoe ; recog- 
nized as one of the best of its kind;— not of the dwarf 
kind. [bears a standard. 

Standard-bearer, (stand'drd-bdr-er) n. An officer who 
Stander, (stancl'er) n. One who stands— only in com- 
position, bystander: — a standard tree. 

Standing, (standing) a. Established, either by law 
or by custom, or the like : settled ; ]^rmanent ; not 
temporary not flowing;, stagnant not movable ; 
fixed remaining erect ; liot cut down. 

Standing, (standing) n. Act of stopping or coming to 
a stand; state of being erect upon the feet; — dura- 
tion or existence ; continuance ; — possession of an 
office, character, or place ; — condition in society ; 
rank. [stand or case for pen and ink. 

Standish, (standlsh) n. [From stand and dish.] A 
Stand-point, (stand'point) n. A fixed point or station; 
a basis or fundamental principle ; point of view. 
Stand-still, (stand'stil) n. A standing without moving 
forward; a stop. 

Btang, (staug) n. [A.-S. steng, D. stang.] A pole, rod, 
or perch; a long bar; a shaft ; -fo ride the stang, 
to be placed str^dling on a pole and so carried on 
men’s shoulders in derision. 

Stanhope, (stan'hdp) n. A light, two-wheeled or 
sometimes four-wheeled carnage without a top — so 
called from Lord Stanhope. 

Stanni^, (stan'ar-e) a. [L. stannum, tin.] Of or 
pertaining to tin mines cr to tin works. 

Stann^, (stan'ar-e) n. A tin mine or tin works; — 
certain royal rights or prerogatives in respect to tin 
mines in a district. [from tin. 

Stannic, (stanlk) a. Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
Stanniferous, (stan-ifer-us) a. [L. stannum, tin, and 
to bear.] Containing or affording tin. [tin. 
Stannous, (stan'us) a. Of, jwrtaining to, or containing 
Stanza, (stan’za) n. [It. stanza, a stop, from L. stans, 
ppr. of stare, to stand.] A combination or arrange- 
ment of lines of verse usually recurring, whether like 
or unlike, in measure. 

Staple, (stii'pl) n. [A.-S. stapel, a step, a prop, from 
stapan, to step, raise.] A settled mart or market; an 
emporium; — a principal commodity or production of 
a country or district;— hence, the principal element: 
the chief ingredient; — the thread or pile of wool, 
cotton, or flax;— a loop of metal formed with two 
points, to be driven into wood, to hold a hook;— un- 
manufactured material ; raw material. 

Staple, (st&'pl) a. Pertaining to, or being a market or 
staple for, commodities established in commerce 
settled ;— regularly produced or made for market; 
chief; principal marketable; fit to be sold. 

Stapler, (8ta'pl§r) n. A dealer in staple commodities. 
Star, (st&r) n. [A.-S. steorra, Icel. stiarna, L. aatrum, 
G. aster.] One of the innumerable luminous bodies 
seen in the heavens ; — in astrology, a configuration of 
the planets sux^posed to influence or determine one’s 
fortune; — ^that which resembles the figure of a star, 
as an ornament worn on tiie breast to indicate rank 
or honour ; — the figure of a star [thus * I vmA in 
writing or printing as a reference; an aateriikj-^ 
person of brilliant and attractive qualities; i die* 
tinguished theatrical perfoimer, and the like. 

Star, (st&r) v. t. To set or adorn with stars, or 
radiating bodies; to bespangle;— v. i; To be or 
attract attention, as a star; to shine Uke ft .IW; 
to figure i^toentl^esped^ a e a Ihe fttiitoaa |Msw 
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Stw-bHnd, (st&rn>lliid) a. Pnrblixid ; bUnMtts. 
Btarbourd, (st&r'bdxd) n. stedrbord, from 

stedrattf to steer, and bord, side, because the steers- 
man stands with the tiller on his right hand side.] 
The right hand side of a ship or boat to a person 
looking forward. 

Starboard, (st&r'bord) a. Pertaining to the right hand 
side of a ship ; being or lying on the right side. j 

Star-bowlines, (star'bo-lins) n. pi. The men in the j 
starboard watch. [Stiff; precise; rigid, j 

Staroh, (starch) a. [A.-S. sfeare, stark, strong, rough.] | 
Starch, (starch) n. [Ger. stdrle, from stdrken, to 
stren^hen, stiffen.] A granular substance used for 
stiffsuing cloth, chiefly extracted from wheat flour, 
but occurring as a proximate principal in all cereal 
grains, in tuberous roots, as the i)otato, in pulpy fruits, 
as the apple, in the stem and pith of many plants, 
and in some barks, as cinnamon; — a stiff and formal 
manner starchness. 

Staroh, (sUrch) v, t. To stiffen with starch:— imp. 
impp. starched; ppr. starching. 

Btar-ohamber, ( star'cham-ber ) n. An ancient court 
of criminal jurisdiction in England, which sat with- 
out a jury. It was abolished during the reign of 
Charles I. [precise ; formal. 

Starched, (stdreht) a. Stiffened with starch; — stiff ; 
Starohedness, (starcU'ed-nes) n. The state of being 
starched; stiffness in mauneiu; formality. 

Starcher, (starchier) n. One who starches. [mally. 
Starohly, (starch^le) adv. In a starch manner ; for- 
Starohness, (starch'nes) n. State or quality of being 
starch ; stiffness of manner ; preciseness. 

Starchy, (sturch'e) a. Consisting of or resembling 
starch; stiff. 

Stare, (star) n. [A.-8. stocr.] The starling. 

Stare, (star) v. i. [A. -8. sitarian, Ger. starrin.1 To 
look with fixed eyes wide open ; to fasten an earnest 
look on some object; to gaze; to look earnestly; — to 
stand out; to be prominent; to glare ;—v. t To look 
earn^tly at; to gaze at; — imp. & pp. stared; pp»*. 
staring. [wide open. 

Stare, (star) n. Act of staring: a fixed look with eyes 
Starer, (star'gr) n. One who stares or gazes. 

Star-finoh, (st^flnsh) n. A certain bird; — ^the red- 

Stttl*t. 

Star-fish, fstdr'fish) n. A marine radiate animal ; •— 
a pedicellate echiiioderm re- 
sembling a star in shape. a 

Star-gazer, (std/gaz-^r) n. One 2 Jm 
who gazes at the stars; some- J ay ^ 

times in contempt, an astrono- 

Star-gazjing, (st&r’gSz-ing) n. . 

Act or practice of observing the 
stars with attention ; astrology. 

Stark, (st&rk) a. [A.-S. stteorCf 
loel. sterkr, strong, rough, Ger. Star-fish. 

, stark, stiff.] Stiff; strong; rugged; — mere; sheer ; 
pure ; downright ; unmistakable. 

Suirk, (stark) adv. Wholly; entirely; absolutely. 
Starkness, (stark'nes) n. The state or quality of being 
stark; stiffness; stoutness; - 

streu^h. 

Starless, (stdrles) a. Hav- 
ing no stars visible, or no 
starlight. 

Sfsurlij^t, (st&rillt) n. The 
light proceeding from the 
stars. 

Starling, (sUrling) n. [A.-S. 
ciSier.] A oouirostral pas- 
serine bird of the genus ' 
nus, of a bluish-black colour, 
and marked with white 
speoks or stars, and is ea^ly Starling, 

tamed and tanght to whlftUe. 


Starlit, (st&rllt) a. Xdghted byatara; apangied with 

stars. 

Star-monger, (stdr^mung-g^r) n. An observer of the 
stars ; an astronomer ; — a star-gazer ; an astrologer—- 
in contempt. 

Starost, (sta^rost) n. In Poland, one who holds a fief; 
a feudatory holding ft'om the crown. 

Star-spangled, (std.T^spaug-gld) a. Spotted with stars, 
os the United States national flag. 

Starry, (star'e) a. Abounding with stars ; adorned 
with stmrs ; — consisting of or proceeding from the 
stars; stellar; stellary shining like stars ; resembl- 
ing stars. 

Start, (start) v. i. [O. Eng. sterte, Ger. sturzcn, to 
hurl, fall, allied to the root of «rir.] To move sud- 
denly, as with a spring or leap from any sudden 
pain, feeling, or emotion ; — to shrink; to wince - 
to set out ; to begin, as on a race or journey ;--ta 
turn from ; to deviate ; — v. t. To cause to move 
suddenly; to alarm ; to rouse; — to produce suddenly 
to view or notice;— to move suddenly from its place; 
to dislocate ; — to send off from the post ; to give the 
signal for running in a race;— among stamen, to 
broach: to pour liquor from, as a cask;— also, to 
slacken, as a sheet, brace, &c .; — to quicken or give 
a start to by punishing with a rope's end :-^mp. & 
pp. started ; ppr. starting. 

Start, (sUii.) n. A sudden spring, leap, or motion 
occasioned by surprise, fear, pain, or the like; — a 
convulsive twitch or spasm ; — a wanton or unexpected 
movement: a sally:— act of setting out; outset;— a 
push ; a shove hence, alarm ; fright. 

Start, (start) n. [A.-S. steort, a tail, Ger. stcrs.] A 
projection; a push; a horn; a tail. 

Starter, (start'er) n. One who starts ; one who 
shrinks from his purpose; one who suddenly moves 
or suggests a question or an objection ;— a dog that 
rouses game; — one who gives the signal for running 
in a race. 

Starting, (stdxt'ing) n. Act of moving suddenly or 
slirinking, as from alarm, pain, &c. ; — act of rousing 
to duty, as seamen, with a rope's end. 

Starting-plaoe, (start'iiig-pias) rf. Station or point from 
which one sets out— literally and figuratively also 
starting-point. 

Startle, (start!) v. i. [Diminutive of start.] To 
shrink ; to move suddenly or bo excited on feeling 
a sudden alarm;— v. t. To excite by sudden alarm, 
surprise, or apprehension ; — shook; frighten; astonish: 
—imp. & pp. startled ; ppr. startling. 

Startle, (stdrt!) n. A sudden motion or shock occa- 
sioned by an unexpected alarm, surprise, or apprehen- 
sion of danger. [surprise or alarm. 

Startlingly, (st&rt'ling-le) adv. So as to impress with 
Starvation, (star-va'shun) n. The act of starving, or 
the state of being starved. 

Starve, (starv) v.i. [A.-S. sUorfan, to perish with 
hunger or cold, Ger. sterben.] To perish or die with 
cold ; — to perish with hunger ; to suffer ettreme 
hunger or want; to be very indigent; — v.t. To kill 
with cold to kill with hunger to distress or sub- 
due by famine, .as a garrison; — to destroy by want of 
nutriment, as a plant; — ^to deprive of force or vigour. 
Starveling, (stdrv'ling) a. Hungry; lean; pining with 
want. 

Starveling, (st&rv!ing) n. An animal or plant made 
thin, lean, and weak, through vrant of nutiiiiiient. 
State, (siat) n. [L. status, a standing, from stare, to 
stand.] Circumstances or condition of a being or 
thing at any given time ; modified form or condition; 
temporary aspect of affairs ;— crisis ; high or difficuK 
position;— rank ; quality;— wealthy or prosperous cir- 
cumstances;— any Dody of men constituting a com* 
munity;— the IxMies that constitute the legi^ture of 
a country ;— a body politic; |he whole body people 
united under one govenunent; — appearance of 
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g^ineBs; pomp; dignity ; grandeur chair or seat 
of honotdr;<-»al8o, used adjeotively in the sense of public 
or goTemmental. 

fitatSt (st&t) V. t. To express the particulars of ; to re- 
present fully in words ; to narrate; to recite imp. 
App. stated; ppr. stating. 

State-apartments, (stdtVpdrt-ments) n.pl. Public 
rooms in the palace for the reception of company 
hence, the best or principal rooius in a castle, man- 
sion, &o, 

State-oralt, (st&tlcraft) n. Sagacity and ability in 
governing a state or conducting political affairs; 
statesmanship in a bad sense, political dexterity, 
cunning, or artifloe. „ , 

State-orundmal, (statlirim-in'al) n, A political offender ; 
one charged with treason or felony against the state. 
Stated, (stftt'ed) a. Settled: established: ragular; occur- 
ring at regular times expressed ; told or described in 
eo many words. 

Statedly, (stat'ed-le) adv. At stated or ap]x>inted tim^. 
StatelineSB, (statle-nes) n. Condition of being stately ; 
d^nity: grandeur; loftinessof mien or manner;— also, 
a^ted mgnitj^ ; assumed pride; hauteur. 

Stately, (stat'le) a. Evincing state or dignity digni- 
ffed ; migestic : magnificent ; august. 

Stated, (st&tle) adv. Majestically ; loftily. 

Statement, (stftt'ment) n. Act of stating or presenting 
verbally or on paiier a series of facts, circumstances, 
reasons, iic. , expressed on paper : account ; manifesto; 
—a detail of facts, circumstances, dec., verbaUy recited ; 
narrative ; declaration. 

State-paper, (st&t'pa-pQr) n. Any document, written 
or printed, issued by or relating to the state or the 
government ; an order, edict, or report of some de- 
partment of goveniment published by authority of and 
presented to parliament 

sUte-prisoner, (staVpriz-n-gr) n. One in confinement 
for political offences. 

State-room, (stHt'room) n. A magnificent room in a 
palace or gimt house, used for public receptions, balls, 
assemblies, dec. ; — one of the principal or reserved 
apartments for lodging in a ship^s cabin. 

Statesman, (stfits'man) n. A man vei-sed in the arts of 
government ; a politician ; one eminent for political 
abilities ; — one employed in public affairs. 
Stateemaaly, (stats'mau-le) a. Becoming a statcHman ; 
having the wisdom and ability requisite for a poli- 
tician or political ruler or administrator. 
Statesmanship, (stflts'man-ship) n. ^'he ofllce or duties 
of a statesman ;— the qualifications of a statesman ; 
skill in legislation and administration ;— dexterity in 
leading a political party and guiding thought and 
action in political afifairs. [tical offences. 

State-trial, (stat'tri-al) n. Trial of a person for |K>li- 
Statie, (st&t'lk) a. [G. statikos, from istanai, to cause 
to stand.] Pertaining to bodies at rest or in equili- 
brium resting ; acting by raei-e weight. 

StatioB, (st&t'iks) n. 8 ing. [G. itaiike (sc. €puii7m).'\ 
That branch of mechanics which treats of the equili- 
brium of forces, or relates to bodies as held at rest 
by the forces acting on them. 

Stating, (stat'ing) n. Act of expressing or representing 
ill writing or verbaUy ; statement. 

JEmion, (st&'shun) n. [L. static, firom stare, siatum^ 
to stand.] The spot or place where any thing stands, 
especially where a person or thing habitmdly stands, 
or is appointed to remain for a time;— situation; posi- 
tion p<»t assigned ; office ; — employment ; occupa- 
tion; bosiiiess;— state; condition of life;— a stopping- 
place where railroad trains take in passengers, &q. ;— 
the place where the police force of any precinct is as- 
sembled when not on duty the place at which an 
instnunea^ is planted and observations are made. 
Statioii, (atll^un) e. t To place ; to set ; to appoint to 
the oocupBtion of a post, luacei or offee imp. pp. 
irtstisneft; stkoetiilaig^ 


StatUmariaess, (stfi'shun-atre-nes) The quality of 
being stationary ; fixity ; immobility. 

Stationary, (st&'shun-ar-e) a. Not moving or not a]p- 
pearing to move ; stable ; fixed ;— not improving; not 
growing wiser, greater, or better. 

Stationer, (sfca'shun-§r) n. A bookseller— fri>m the first 
booksellers exhibiting their stock on stations or stalls; 
•^esp^ally, one who sells paper, quills, ink-stainds, 
pencils, and other furniture for writing. 

Statione^, (sta'shnn-er-e) n. The articles usually sold 
by stationers, as paper, ink, quills, and the like. 
Stationery, (sta'shun-er-e) a. Belonging to a stationer. 
Station-house, (sta'shun-hous) n. A police offee or 
place of arrest and temporary confinement. 
Station-master, (sta'shun-mas-tei*) n. Superintendent 
of a station or place where railway ti'ains stop for 
convenience of passengers or goods. [politician. 

Statist, (stat'ist) n. [From state.] A statesman : a 
Statistioid, (sta-tist^ik-al) a. Peitainiug to the con- 
dition of a pieople, their economy, their property and 
resources; piertaining to statistics. [manner. 

Statistically, (sta-tist'ik-al-le) adv. In a statistical 
Statistician, (sta-tis-tish'e-an) 71. A person who is ikmi- 
liar with the science of statistics. 

Statistics, (sta-tistlks) 71. sing. & pi. [Eng. statist, 
from state, L. stahis.] A collection of facts aiTaiiged 
and classified respecting the condition of the people 
in a state, or respecting any particular class or inte- 
rest the science which has to do w’ith the coUection 
and classification of such facts. 

Statuary, (stjit'u-ar-e) n. [L. statuaria (sc. ars), from 
statua, statue.] Art of carving statues or images; — 
one who practises the art of carving images or making 
statues ; — a statue or collection of statues. 

Statue, (stat'u) w. [L. statua.] A solid substance 
formed by carving into the likeness of a living being ; 
an image. 

Statuesque, (staPfi-esk) a. Partaking of or exemplify- 
ing the characteristics of a statue. 

Statuette, (stat'u-et) n. [F.] A small statue. 

Stature, (stat'fir) n. [L. statui'a, from stare, statum, to 
stand.] The natural height of an animal body — gene- 
rally used of the human body. 

Status, (sta'tus) n. [L.j A standing; position;— pre- 
sent condition or state, as of affairs : the precise facts 
or circumstances of a case relative p>o 8 ition or state; 
social condition ; an individnars rank or influence in 
the community ; — .status questionis, in controversial 
discussions, the point in dispute ; statement of tilie 
whole case and of the views and arguments advanced 
oil both sides status quo, a recurrence to the pre- 
vious position or relation, as of nations after war, or 
parties after strife or dispute, agi-eeing each to hold the 
same possessions, rights, &c., which they held before. 
Statutable, (stat'ut-a-bl) a. [From statute.] Made or 
introduced by statute ;— made or being in conformity 
to statute. [to statute. 

Statutably, (stat'iit-a-ble) adv. In a manner agreeable 
Statute, (stat'ut) ». [L. statutum, from statuere, to set, 
ordain. ] An act of the legislature of a state or country, 
declaring, commanding, or prohibiting something ; a 
positive law; — ^the act of a corporation, or of its 
founder, intended as a permanent rule or law ;— regu- 
lation ; edict ; decree. 

Statute-book, (staPut-bdOk) nu A record of laws or 
legislative enactments. 

Statutory, (stat'fit-or-e) a. Enacted by statute; de- 
pending on statute for its authority. 

Stave, (stftv) n. [Eng. Ger. stab.] A thin, ntf- 
row piece of wood of which casks are made ; — a staff ; 
five lines and spaces on which musical notes are 
written a part of a psahn appointed to he sung in 
churches. 

Stave, (stav) v.t. [Prom stave, stv^.] To thrust 
through with a staff; to break a hole in ; to burst :~t- 
io as with a s^t^to delay fbrdhljr; «o 
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drive away, with pour out:— iwjp. A pp. 

•tav^ or stove; ppr. ataviagt 
$toy,. ^t&) v. i. ^au. 9taaei Sw. $td, h, stare^ to 
stimd.} To remain ; to continue in a place ; to stop ; 
to stand still ;x-to continue in a state to wait ; to 
attend to dwell ; to tarry to rely ; to confide ; to 
trust; — v.t. To hold from proceeding; to restrain; 
to stop ; — to delay ; to obstruct. (P. estayer, to prop, 
from jD. ataeye, a prop.] To stop from motion or 
falling ; to prop ; to hold up ; — to sustain with 
strength; to satisfy in piurt to taok, as a vessel, so 
that the wind from being on one side is caused to 
blow on the other: — imp. & pp. stayed or staid; ppr. 
staying. 

Btoy, (sta) n. Continuance in a place; abode for a 
time; sojourn cessation of motion or progi'ossion; 
stand ; stop. [F. Mtai, Icel. Hagt a strong rope.] 
That which serves as a prop or support p/. A 
bodice ; — a corset ; — a large, strong rope employed to 
support a mast. [supports. 

Stayer, (staler) n. One who stays; one who upholds or 
Stay-lace, (stalas) n. A lace for fastening the Ixxlice in 
female dr^. [to make stays. 

Staymaker, (sta'mak-Qr) n. One whose occupation is 
Stay-sail, (sta'sal) n. Any sail extended on a stay. 
Stead, (sted) n. [A.-S. slede, a place, station.] Place 
or room wliich another had or might have. 

Steadfast, (sted'fast) a. [From stead and fast.} Firmly 
fixed or established ; fixed ; firm ; — constant ; 
firm ; resolute. [ner : firmly. 

Steadfastly, (sted'fast-lo) adv. In a steadfast man- 
Steadfastness, (sted'fast-nes) n. The state of being 
steadfast; firmness; fixedness; constancy. 

Steaddy, (sted'e-le) adv. In a steady manner ; firmly. 
Steadiness, (sted^e-nes) n. State of being steady ; 
firmness;— constancy; steadfastness; resolution. 
Steady, (sted'e) a. Firm in standing or position: fixed; 
— constant in feeling, puipose, or pumuit; not fickle, 
changeable, or wavering;— constant; uniform; — regu- 
lar; stable. 

Steady, (sted'e) v. t. To hold or keep from shaking, 
reeling, or falling ; to support ; — v. i. To be firm ; 
to maintain an upright ]x>Biiion ; — imp. & pp. 
Steadied ; ppr. steadying. 

Steak, (st&k) n. [Icel. broiled meat, A.-S. stycce, 
sticce^ a part, piece,] A slice of beef, pork, venison, 
or the like, broiled or cut fur broiling. 

Steal, (siel) v. t. [A.-S. stelan, xkvlan, Icel. stela.} 
To take without right or leave; — to take feloniously; — 
to take in small quantities ; to pilfer ; — to convey 
swretly; to withdraw and remove without observa- 
tion ; — to steal away, to gain or win by secret arts, or 
by addr^ or cunning; — ^to lessen or weaken by im- 
perceptible steps or advances; — to steal o. march on, to 
get the start or advantage of another by secret 
action; to be beforehand with; — v. i. To slij) in, 
along, or away unperceived to withdraw secretly ;— 
to take feloniously; to pilfer; to practise theft: — imp. 
stole; pp. stolen; ppr. stealing. 

Steals, (.stel'gr) n. One wlio steals ; a thief. 

Stealing, (stei'ing) n. Act of taking feloniously the 
goods or property of another; purloining; pilfering. 
Stealth, (stelth) n. The act of stealing: theft; — secret 
art; clandestine practice or procedure; means used to 
bring to pass any thing in a secret or concealed man- 
ner. [stealth ; clandestinely. 

Stealthily, (stelth'e-le) adv. In a stealthy manner; by 
Stealthiness, (stelth'e-nes) n. The state, quality, or 
character of being stealthy; secret or clandestine pro- 
cedure. 

Stealthy, (stelth'e) a. Done by stealth ; accomplished 
clandestinely; unperceived; secret; private; sly. 
Steam, (stem) n. [A.-S. siedm, Ger. stilm, weather 
whra snow or rain is drifted by the wind.] The 
^h^stic, aeriform fluid into whjeh water is converted 
when heated to the boiling point ; — mist formed 


by condensed vapour ; visible vapour any exhala- 
tion of heated bodies. 

Steam, (stem) v. i. To rise or pass off in vapour, or 
like vapour;— 'to rise in steam-like vapour; — to 
move or travel by the agency of steam;— V. t. To 
exhale ; to evaporate to apply steam to tor soften- 
ing, dressing, or preparing imp. it pp. steamed; 
ppr. steaming. 

Steam-boat, (stem'bdt) n. A boat, especially one of 
large size, propelled through the water by steam. 

Steam-boiler, (stem'boil-gr) n. A boiler for generating 
steam, or for subjecting objects to the ui>eration of 
steam. [moved by steam. 

Steam-carriage, (stem'kar-ij) n. A carriage on wheels 

Steam-chest, (sttmi'chest) n. The box from wMch 
steam is distributed to a cylinder, and which usu- 
ally contains one or more valves. 

Steam-engine, (stem'en-jin) m. An engine moved by 
steam ; a mechanical apparatus for utilizing the elas- 
ticity or expansive power of steam and its property 
of rapid condensation, and converting it into a motive 
power for driving machinery, locomotion, Sic .; — 
steam-engines are usually classed as high prewwre or 
non-condensing, when the action of the piston is due 
solely to a high pressure of the steam ; and Itno pm- 
swre or condensing, in wliich the steam which pro- 
pels the piston in one direction is instantly condensed 
and creates a vacuum, thus rendering the returning 
stroke njoro easy. 

Steamer, (stem'er) n. A vessel propelled by steam; — a 
fire-engine the pumps of which are worked by steam: 
—a vessel in which articles are subjected to the 
action of steam, jw in washing or cookery. 

Steam-gauge, (stem'gaj) n. An instrument for indi- 
cating the pressure of the steam in u boiler. 

Steam-gun, (stem'gun) n. A machine or contrivance 
by which bulls or other projectiles may be driven by 
the power of steam. [mer wrought by steam. 

Steam-hammer, (stem'ham-er) n. A lai'ge forge ham- 

SteaminesB, (stem'e-nes) n. ’ The quality or condition 
of being steamy ; va]x>rousnes8 ; mistiness. 

Steam-packet, (stem'pak-et) n. A packet or vessel pro- 
pelled by steam, and running periodically between 
certain ])orte. 

Steam-pipe, (stem'pip) n. The pipe by which steam 
is conveyed to the steam chest or to the cylinder. 

Steam-port, (stem'port) 91 . Valve opening for the 
admission of steam from the steam chest to the 
cylinder. [of steam applied to machinery, &c. 

Steam-power, (stGm'pow-§r) h. The force or energy 

Steam-press, (stem'pres) n. Printing press *driven % 
steam. [liower of steam. 

Steam-ship, (stem^ship) n. A ship prox>eUed by the 

Steam-vessel, (st6m'ves-el) n. A vessel propelled by 
stmm. 

Steam- whistle, (stemliwis-l) n. A small pipe or call 
attached to a locomotive engine, through which 
steam is blown forcibly to sound a signal of warn- 
ing, &c. 

Steamy, (stern'e) a. Consisting of or resembling 
steam ; full of steam ; vaporous ; misty. 

Stearine, (ste'a-rin) n. [G. stear, tallow, suet.] One 
of the proximate principles of animal fat an acid 
produced by the action of alkalies on stearine. 

Steed, (st6d) n. [A-S. steda, Icel. siedda.} A horse, 
especially, a spirited horse for state or war. 

Stock, (stek) V. t. [Ger. stechen, to close, A.-S. stuan, 
to pierce, to stab,] To sew with a needle ; to stitch ; 
— ^to fix ; to fasten ; to close ; to shut. [Scot.] 

Stock, (stek) n. A stitch. 

Steel, (stSi) n. [A. - 8 . stil, loeL stdl, Ger. stahl} Iron 
combined with a small portion of carbon-— used in 
making instruments hence, an instrument made of 
steel, as a sword, knife, or the like ;-^speeiflcaUyt an 
instrument of steel for shaxpeiung xmves upon 
hazdness; fetwzmess; tigouH 



Steel, (it^) V. t. To overlay, point, or edae with steel; 
«~>to make hard or extremdy hard; to make insensible 
or ohduiate;—to cause to resemble steel, as in smooth- 
ness, polish, or other qualities:~-imi>. A J>jp. steeled ; 
ja»pr. stedihg> (other metallic compound. 

I^l-pen, (stSl'jpen) n. A peu manufactured of steel or 
Steely, (stel'e) a. Made or consisting of steel :-o-hence, 
resembling steel ; hard ; firm. 

Steel-yard, (stel'y&rd) n, A form of balance in which 
the body to be weighed is suspended from the shorter 
arm of a lever. 

Steep, (stSp) a. (A.-S. Icel. steypir, a precipice.] 
Ascending or descending with great inclination ; pre- 
cipitous. [rook, or ascent; precipice; height. 

Steep, (st6p) n, A precipitous place, hill, mountain, 
Steen, (st$) v. t [Ger. stippm, to steep, dip.] To 
eoaS: in a liquid ; to macerate ; to drench '.—imp. & 
pp. steeped; pp?*. steeping. [tilings are steeped. 
Stsspsr, (stSp'gr) n. A vessel, vat, or cistern, in which 
Staple, (stCfpl) n. [A.-S. stepel, stypel, ahied to steep.} 
A tower or turret of a church ending in a point ; a 
spire. 

Stsapls-ohate, (stSpl-chSs) n. A race for thoroiigh- 
bri^ and hunting horses across the country in a course 
marked by flags erected on the highest points of the 
line between the starting and the winning iiosts. 
Stemled, (stepld) a. Furnished with a steeple; adorned 
with steeples and towers. 

Steeply, (stSple) adv. In a steep manner; with steep- 
ness ; with precipitous declivity. 

Steepness, (step'nes) n. State of being steep ; precipi- 
tous declivity. [steep. [Poei.] 

Steepy, (stSp’b) a. Having a precipitous declivity; 
Steer, (ster) n. [A.-S. steiSr, Go. aiiiu-.] A young 
male of the bovine genus ; a castrated bullock from 
two to four years old ; an ox. 

Steer, (stSr) v.t [A.-S. stedran, stidrarif Icel. styra.] 
Tooontrol the career of; to direct; to guide; to govern 
— applied especially to a vessel in the water ; — v. i. 
To direct and govern a ship or other vessel in its 
cottive ; — ^to be directed and govenied ; — to conduct 
one’s self; to take or pursue a line or course of action; 
— imp. &pp. steered; ppr. steering. 

Steerage, (ster'Sj) n. Act or practice of directing and 
governing in a course ; — the manner in which an 
individu^ ship is affected by the helm ; — an apart- 
ment in the space between decks forward of the 
great cabin ; also, fore-cabin in a ship for an inferior 
class of passengers ; — that by which a course is 
directed: management; regulation. I 

Steerw, (stSr'gr) n. One who steers ; pilot. 1 

Steering, (stSr'ing) n. Act or art of directing a vessel 
by movements of the helm ; — hence, act of guiding or 
directing in general ; management. 

Steering-whed, (stfir'ing-hwel) n. The wheel by which 
the ru!^r of a ship is turned and the ship is steered. 
Steerling, (stSr'ling) n. A young steer or bullock. 
Steersman, (stSrz'man) n. One who steers; the helms- j 
man of a ship. i 

Stoganojpraphy, (steg-a-nog'ra-fe) n. [G. stcffanos, \ 
covered, and grapfuin, to write.] The art of writing 
In dphers. , 

Stdlmr, ^stel'&r) a, [L. stella.ris, from- steHa, a star.] 
Pertaining to stars ; astral ;-full of stai-s ; set with 
stars ; starry;— also stellary. 

StsUnte, (stel'at) a. [L. sicllatus^ pp. of stellare, to 
set or oov«r with stars,] Besembling a star ; radiated; 
•-Huranged in the form of a star. 

SMDIfmntti (stel'e-form) a. [L. stella, a star, and format 
afopn.j Like a star; radiated. 

SteUoiar, (st^'fi-l&rt a. [L. stellular diminutive of 
a Star.] Saving the shape of little stars; 
radiated. 

Stem, (st^) n, [A.-S, Ger. stamw.] The 

prineind body cf a irSe, shrub, or plant of apy kind; 
*-a UtUe btancih which eonneoti a fruit or flower 
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with a main branch ; any thing resembling a stem: 
tube ; St" Ik ;— the stock of a &inily a descendant s 
progeny. [A.-S. loel. staj'n.} A curved piece of 
timber to which the two ifldes of a ship are united 
at the fore end ; — the forward part of a vessel • 
the leading position; the look-out ; —in imwic, the 
short perpendicular line added to the body of a note. 

Stem, (stem) v. t. To oppose or cut, as with the stem 
of a vessel ; to make progiess against, as a current;-— 
to resist; to stop; to check, as a stream or moving 
force '.—imp. pp. stemmed ; pp?\ stemming. 

Stemless, (stemles) a. Having no stem. 

StemmatouuB, (stem-at^d-pus) n. [G. stemma, gar- 
land, and ops, the eye, face.] 

The hooded seal, inhabiting 
the Arctic ocean, seven or 
eight feet long, having a piece 
of loose inflatable skin on 
the head, which is drawn 
over the eyes when the ani- 
mal is menaced. < 

Stench, (8tensh)u. [A.-S.8ienc,' 
from stincan, to stink.] An 
ill smeU; offensive odour; Stemmatopus. 
stink. 

Stenohy, (stensh'e) a. Having an offensive smell. 

Stencil, (sten^sii) n. [A.-S. stenge, a bar of wood, stake, 
pole.] A thin plate of metal, leather, or other 
material, used in painting, marking, — the pattern 
is cut out of the plate, which is then laid flat on 
the surface to be marked, and the colour brushed 
over itu 

Stencil, (sten'sil) v. t. To paint or colour in figure 
with stencils: — imp. & pp. stencilled; ppr. stenoil- 
ling. [of writing short-hand : a short-hand writer. 

Stenographer, (8ten-og'r.a-fer) n. One skilled in tlie art 

Stenographic, (sten-o-gi-af^ik) a. Of or pertaining to 
stenogi'aphy. 

Stenograj^y, (sten-og'ra-fe) n. [G. stems, close, and 
graj}Uein, to write.] The art of writing in short- 
hand. [rate; to assess [Scot.];— to stint. 

Stent, (stent] v. i. [F. esteindre.} To tax at a ceitain 

Stent, (stent) n. A tax ; assessment. 

Stentor, (stent'or) 7t. [G.j Any person having a 
powerful voice. 

Stentorian, (sten-td're-an) a. [G. stentdr, a herald 
siK)keii of by Homer, having a very loud voice.] Ex- 
tremely loud; — able to utter a very loud sound. 

Step, (step) V. i. [A.-S. steppan, stapan, G. steibein, to 
tread.] To advance or recede by a movement of the 
foot or feet; — to go; to walk a little distance;— to walk 
gravely, slowly, or resolutely;— v. t. To set, as the 
foot ;— to fix the foot of, as a mast in the keelson:— 
imp. hpp. stepped; ppr, stepping. 

Step, (step) n. An advance or movement made by 
one removal of the foot ; a pace ;— one remove in 
ascending or descending a stair; — space passed by 
the foot in walking or running ; — a small space or 
distance ; — gradation ; degree ; — act of advancement ; 
progression ; — footprint ; track ; trace; vestige; — gait: 
manner of walking; — ^proceeding; measure; action ; — 
the round or rundie of a ladder; — one of the larger 
diatonic degrees or intervals of the scale;— p2. A 
portable frame-work of stairs;— a block of wood or a 
solid platform on the keelson, supporting the heel 
of the mast a kind of bearing in which the lower 
extremitv of a spindle or a vertical shaft revolves. 

Step-brother, ( step' bruTH - jr ) ». A brother by niai>- 
riage only. [marriage only. 

Btep-ohild, (step^chQd) n. A son or daughter by 

Step-daughter, (step'daw-tgr) n.^ A daughter by 
marriage only. 

Btep-fauer, (stepTA-THfir) n. A father by maa»i;^ 
Step • moiheri ( step 'muxB - $r ) n. A mother by 

Stw^e, %, [Bum. $ikpj.} One of tile vast pla^ 
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ia Soath-eaatem Euiope ahd Aaifi, genentUy ancmlti- 
vated. 

fttappin^stone, (stepping ‘stdii) n, A stone to raise 
the feet above the water or mud m walking;— hence, a 
means of progress or further advancement. 

Step-sister, (step'sis-tsr) n. A sister bv marriage only. 
Step-son, (step'sun) n. A son by marriage only. 
Sterooraoeous, (stgr-kd-ra'shS-us) a. [L. atercus, Bter- 
com, dung.J Of or pertaining to dung, or pai-taking 
of its nature. [manuring. 

Sterooration, (8t§r-k6-ra'shun) n. Act of dunging or 
Btere, (st6r) n. [F. from G. stereos, firm, solid.] Tlie 
French unit for solid measure, commonly used for 
bulky articles, being equivalent to 35.3166 EnglislL 
cubic feet. 

Stereographio, (st§r-e-o-graf'ik) a. Made or dorte ac- 
cording to the rules of stereography ; delineated on a 
plane. [neation on a plane; perspectively. 

Storeographioally, (ster-6-6-graf ' ik-al-e) adv. By deli- 
Stereog^phy, (ster-c’-og'ra-fe) n. [G. stereos, firm, 
solid, and graphein, to write.] The art of delineating 
the forms of solid bodies on a plane ; a brancli of 
geometry which shows the constriiction of all solids 
which are regularly defined. 

Stereometer, ( ater-C-om'et-er ) n. [G. stereos, firm, 
solid, and 'nietron, measure.] An instrument for de- 
termining the specific gravity of bodies. ! 

Stereomet^, ( ster-e-om'et-re ) n. [G. stereos, firm, 
solid, and metron, a measure.] The art of measuring 
bodies and finding their solid contents. 

Stereoscope, (ster'O-d-skop) n. [G. stereos, firm, solid, 
and skopein, to view.] An optical instrument illus- 
trating the phenomena of binocular vision — two pho- 
togiaphic pictures are viewed through two separate 
lenses, one for each eye, and adjusted to the angle of 
vision, so that only one image of the two pictures is 
impressed on the sensorium, and stands out in re- 
lief, round and seemingly solid. 

Stereoscopic, (st§r-c-6-skop1k) a. Pertaining to the 
stereoscope ; adapted to the stereoscope. 

Stereotype, (st§r'6-d-tip) n. [G. stereos, firm, solid, and 
tupos, type.] A fixed metal type or block from which 
impressions ore taken by printing ; especially, a plate 
of type metal cast or moulded from a page or sheet 
of imposed type, and representing exactly the letters, 
lines, spaces, &c., of the movable types; — the art of 
making fixed metallic plates from types, and of print- 
ing from such plates. 

Stereotype, (stgr'S-d- tip) v, t. To make stereotype plates 
for, as for a book : — imp. & pp. stereotyped ; ppr. 
stereotyping. 

Stereo^e, ( ster'e-o-tip ) a. Cast or moulded from 
types, as a plate ; — done or printed from plates or 
casts of tjnpe. 

Stereotyped^ (ster'6-o-tlpt) a. Cast in a mould;— hence, 
fashioned and fixed after a modeler ideal, as opinions, 
&c. 

Stereotypography, (stgr'e-O-tip-og'ra-fe) n. [G. stereos, 
firm, solid, tupos, a type, and grajthein, to write.] 
The art or practice of printing from stereotype plates. 
Sterile, (sty^il) a. [L. steHlis, allied to G. steiros, stiff, 
barren.] Producing little or no crop ; barren ; un- 
fruitful ; not fertile ; — producing no young ; — desti- 
tute of ideas or sentiment. 

Sterility, (st§r-il'e-te) n. Quality or condition of being 
sterile; barrenness; unproductiveness; unfruitful- 
nesa. 

Sterling, (sterling) a. [Et 3 rmology uncertain— said to 
be from ffasterling, a small silver coin stamped in the 
reign of King John by tradera from the east of Ger- 
many.] Beloii^ng to or relating to the British money 
of aoogiint or to the British coinage;— genuine; pure; 
of excellent cmality. [—standard rate or value. 

Sterling, (Styi^lng) n. English money; standard coin; 
Sttm, ^%n) a. [A.-S. steme, siymt, allied to Ger. 
itiildfiS*! Fixed, with an aspeet of severity 


and authority; austere;— severe in manners; harshi 
luuelenting hard ; afflictive ; camel rigidly stead- 
fast; immovable;— dark; gloomy; threatening. 

Stem, (stym) n. [A.-S. steam, from sUw, helm, 
and «•», place.] The hind part of a ship or boat 
the hinder x>aTt of any thing hence, the place of 
management ; direction. 

Stem-board, (stern'bSrd) n. The backward motion of a 
vessel : a loss of way in making a tack. 

Stem-chase, (styru'chas) n. A chase in which two 
vessels sail on one and the same course, one following 
in the woke of the other. 

Stem-chaser, (Bt§rn'chfi8-er) n. A cannon placed in a 
ship’s stem, pointing backward, and intended to 
annoy a ship that is in pursuit of her. 

Sterned, (st§md) a. Having a stem of a particular 
shape, with a qualifying adjective, as squaro, round, 
&c. 

Sternly, (stern'le) adv. In a stem manner ; austerely. 
Sternmost, (stern'mOst) a. Furthest in the rear ; far- 
thest astern. 

Sternness, (stem'nes) n. The quality or state of being 
stern; severity of look; austerity; — harshness of 
manners ; rigour. [stem of a ship. 

Stem-port, (stgrn'pSrt) n. A port or opening in the 
Stern-post, (steni'post) n. A straight piece of timber 
erected on the extremity of the keel to support the 
rudder and teraiinate the ship behind. 

Stern-sheets, (stern'shets) a. pi. That part of a boat 
which is between the stern and the aftermost seat 
of the roweiB. 

Sternutation, (stgr-im-tn^shun) ti. [Tj. stemutatio, from 
sternutare, to sneeze.] The act of sneezing. 
Sternutatory, (ster-nut'a-tor-e) a. Having the quality 
of exciting to soeeze. [vokes sneezing. 

Sternutatory, (ster niit'a-tor-e) n. A sul>8tance that pro- 
Stern-way, (sterii wii) n. The movement of a ship 
backward or \vitli her stern foremost. 

Stertorous, (ster'to-rus) a. [It. steidere, to snore.] 
Characterized 'by a deep snoring, which accompanies 
insx^iration in some diseases, especially apoplexy; 
hoarsely breathing; snoring. 

Stethoscope, (steth^d-skop) n. [G. stithos, tlie breast, 
an<l skopein, to examine.] An instrument used to 
distinguish sounds in the human chest, so tliat the 
. operator may j iidge of the action or condition of the 
heart, the lungs, &o. 

StethoBoopio, (steth’fi-skop-ik) a. Pertaining to a 
stethoscope; made or ascertained by a stethoscope. 
Steve, (stev) v. t. [From the root of stow.] To stow, 
as cotton or wool in a shiifs hold. 

Stevedore, (stev'dor) n. One whose occupation is to 
load and unload vessels in port. 

Stew, (stu) V. t, [F. elitver, D. stoven,] To boil slowly 
ill a moderate manner or with a simmering heat ; to 
seethe; — v. i. To be seethed in a slow, gentle manner, 
or in heat and moisture : — imp. & pp. stewed ; ppr. 
stewing. 

Stew, (stu) n. A house for bathing, sweating, cup- 
ping, &c. ;— a dish that has been cooked by stewing; — 
a state of excitement; confusion. 

Steward, (stu’ard) w. [O. Eng. sHvat^, A. -8. 
eiveard, stiweard.] A man employed to manage do- 
mestic concerns, servants, accounts, dm. ;— a waiter on 
board a ship;— a fiscal agent of certain bodies; a 
high officer of state ; — in Scripture, a minister of 
Christ. [board. 

Stewardess, (stu'&rd-es) n. A female waiter on sbip- 
Stewardahip, (stu'&rd-ship) n. The office of a steward. 
Stew-pan, (stu'pan) n. A pan in which things sitet 

Sthenic, (sthen'ik) a. (G. stkenos, stren^h.} Attended 
with excitement or excessive action of the beaart and 
arteries ; phlt^stic. 

Btibial, (stiWel) a. [L. stHium, antimony.] 
having the qualities of, antimony ; antlmatiia]. 
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Sttbitutt, n. [L. ttibium, Q, itiH, 

4« tfmnny » antiinosy glADOd. 

Btiohf (at^K) ». [O. 8tieha»t a 3x>Wy HneJ A verse, of 

wlutteVer measure or number of feet; a line in tbe 
Sc^pturea;— 4 row or rank of trees, 
fi^fl^omanoy, (stik-om'azui*e) n. fG. stichos^ verse, 
eaa4 manteia, divination.} Divination by lines or 
Verses taken at haaard from a poem or book; a kind 
otiortea Virgilian<e. 

Stiehemetry, (stik-om'et-re) n. [G. stichos, line, 
and metron, a measui'e.} Measurement or lengtii 
of books, as asoei'taiued by the number of lines 
which they contain; a division of the text of a book 
into lines. 

Btiflk, (stik) n. [A.-S. aticca, Icel. atiki, Ger. steketul 
^e small shoot or branch of a tree or shrub cut off ; 
a rod ; a staff ;— any stem or branch of a tree of any 
sim cut for ftiel or timber;— an instrument of adjust- 
able width in which types are arranged in words and 
lines a thrust ; a stab. 

Stick, (stik) V. t. To cause to enter, as a pointed in- 
strument ; to pierce ; to stab to fasten by pierc- 
ing; to set; to fix in;— to set with something ix)inted; 
—to fix on a pointed instniment to attach to the 
surface: — v. i. To hold to by cleaving to the surface, 
as by tenacity or attraction; to adhere;— to remain 
where placed ; to cling ; to be united closely to be 
hindered from proceeding ; to stop ; — to be embai-- 
rassed or puzzled : to hesitate ; — to adhere closely in 
fi^iendship and affection; to remain in the memory; 
to endure ;— to be constant or devoted to ; to be firm 
and peraevering, as in work or duty:— iwp. & pp. 
atuok; ppr. sticking. 

Btiokiness, (stik'e-ues) %. Quality of being sticky; 
adhesiveness; viscousness; glutiuousness ; tenacity. 
Btioking-plastM, (stik Mug-plas-tgr) n. An adhesive 
plaster for closing wounds, &c. 

Stickle, (stik'l) v. i. [From the practice of prize- 
fighters, who placed seconds with staffs or sticks to 
interpose occasionally. ] To take part with one side 
or the other to contend, contest, or altercate; — ^to 
^ from one side to the other ; to play fast and 
loose; to trim: — imp. hpp. stickled; ppr, stickling. 
Btiokle-baok, (stikT-bak) ». [O. & Prov. Eng. stickle, a 
prickle, and (lacl:.} A small . 

l^esh water fish— so called 
fiom the spines which ami 
its back, ventral fins, and ^ 
other parts. 

Stickler, (stik'lfr) n. One Stiokle-lmok. 
who stickles ; a second ; an umpire ; — one who perti- 
naciously contends for some trifling thing. 

Sticky, (stik'e) a. Inclined to stick ; — adhesive ; 
viscous ; glutinous ; tenacious. 

Stiff, (stif) a. CA.-S. stif, Icel. styfr, Ger. steif.] 
Not easily bent; not flexible or pliant;— not liquid or 
fluid; thick and tenacious; inspissated; — impetuous in 
motion ;— strong, as a breeze; — liardy; stubborn; — 
not easily subdued; firm in resistance or perseverance; 
—obstiiiate; pertinacious ;— constrained; — not natural 
and easy ; — formal in manner .—bearing a press of 
canvas without careening much, as a vessel. 

StIffKti, (stifn) V. t. To make stiff ; to make less 
pliant or flexible;— to inspissate; to make more thick 
or viscous ; — v. i. To b^ome stiff ; to become more 
or less flexible ; — to become more thick or less 
am; to be inspissated;— to become less susceptible of 
impression; to grow mom obstinate : — imp. dc pp. 
stiffened; stiffeniim, 

Stiteer, (stirn*fr) n. Omt which stiffens; some stiff 
material inserted or sewed into a neckcloth, 
cravat, dte., to keep it> straight and smooth also 
StUhier, 

Stiffbiiiiig, (stifn>iiig) ». Some material used to make 


a ihresB^ess soft or flekibSe* as hai^ whalebone, crinp- 
llne; dte. ; — somd SahiSance usda ib thicken or in- 
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apissate liquid and gelatinous articles of Ibod, as 
isinglass, <fec. (rigidly ; obstinately. 

Stiffly, (stif le) ode. In a stiff manner; firmly; strongly; 
Stiff-necked, (stlfnekt) a. Stubborn ; inflmdble ; ob- 
stinate ; contumacious. 

Stif^ess, (stifnes) n. State of being stiff; want of 
pliancy or flexibility ; rigidity ;— consistency ; thick- 
ness ; spissitude, as of semi-fluid substances inap- 
titude mr motion : torpidity, as of the joints or limbs; 
— ^tension; inelasticity, as of a Cord;— obstinacy; stub- 
bornness of disposition .’—formality ; constraint, as of 
manner harshness ; rigorousness; — ^want of ease and 
simplicity ; — liard and precise manner, as of speaking 
or writing. 

Stifle, (sti'il) V. t. (Icel. stijla, styjla, to repress, F. 
etouffer.} To stop the breath ; to choke ;— to suffocate; 
— to stop the breath temiwrai-ily ; to oppress ; — ^to 
smother ; to quench ; to suppress the manifestation 
or report of; to conceal; to deaden; to extinguish; 
to destroy : — imp. & pp. stifled ; ppr. stifling. . 
Stifling, (stifling) a. Suflbeating; close and oppressive. 
Stigma, (stig'ma) n. [G. stigma, piick or mark of a 
}x)inted in-strument.] A mark jf . 

with a burning iron; a brand; — jr 

any mark of infamy ; — a stiiin or * 

I blot on reputation ;— ill patho- 
I logy, a small red spot or speck 
I on the skin; — in botany, that 
! vascular part of the pistil which ' 

I receives the pollen. •• 

Stigmata, (stig-mk'ta) n. pi. The s. Stigma. 

I external openings of the trachece of insects ; the 
! spiracles ; — in the Roman Catholic Chui'ch, marks said 
I to have been supernaturally impressed upon the botliea 
1 of saints in imitation of the wounds on the crucified 
body of Christ. 

Stigmatic, (stig-mat'ik) a. Marked with a stigma or 
with something reproachful to character impressing 
with infamy or reproach : — also stiymatical. 
Stigmatically, (stig-matiik-al-le) adv. With a mark of 
infamy or deformity. 

Stigmatize, (stig'ma-tiz) v. t. To mark with a stigma 
or brand ;— to set a mark of disgrace on; — to declare or 
denounce as infamous : — imp. & pp, stigmatized; ppr, 
stigmatizing. 

Stiliu:, (stll ar) a. Pertaining to a stile or stylo of a dial. 
Stile, (stU) n. A pin set on the face of a dial to form 
a shadow ; a stylo. 

Stile, (stil) n. [A.-S. stigel, a step, from stigan, to 
ascend.] A step or set of Bte;)s for ascending and 
dt»cending in passing a fence or wall. 

Stiletto, (ste-let'd) n. [It., from L. stilus, a pointed 
instrument.] A small dagger with a round, pointed 
blade ; — a pointed instrument for making eyelet holes 
in working muslin. 

Stiletto, (ste-let'd) v. t. To stab or pierogwith a stiletto: 
— imp. &pp. stilettoed; ppi\ stilettoing. 

Still, (stil) V, t. [A.'S. stillan, from stille, quiet, firm, 
Icel. siilla.] To stop, as noise ; to silence ; — to stop, 
as motion or agitation ; to subdue ; — to calm, as tu- 
mult, i^tation, or excitement ; to allay ; to appease : 
’-imp. hpp, stilled; ppr. stilling. 

Still, (stil) a. Uttering no sound; silent; — not disturbed 
by noise or agitation ; quiet ; calm ; — motionless ; 
placid; peaceful; gentle. 

Still, (stil) n. Freedom from noise ; calm ; silenoe. 
Still, (stil) adv. To this time ; until now;— habitually ; 
unifoxTnly ; — ^by an additional degree ; — notwithstand- 
ing ; in spite of; nevertheless ;— after that; in con- 
tinuation. 

Still, (stil) n. [L. stillare, to drop.] A vessel used in 
the distillation of liquors; alembic ;— a distillery. 

Still, (stil) V. t. To expel spirit from liquors by heat^ 
and condense it by refrigeration to distil. 
StiUatitiotta, (stjll-a-tish'e-us) a. . (L., stillatitius, fro^ 
sHltare, to drop^} Fallin^^ in dh^ ; drawn by a still. 



StOlfttMy) (stilVtor-e) n. An alembio ; a Teasel for dis- 
iiUation ; — a laboratory. 

StUl-bir^, (stil'bf^rth) n. That Trhich Is born 'without 
liib; state of being bom without life. 

Still-bom, (stil'bom) a. Dead at the birth .'“-abortive. 
AtiU-lifey (stilliO n. The class or style of jointing 
Which represents objects having vegetable existence, 
as trees, plants, &c., or not having animate existence, 
as fruits, flowers, dead game or animals, Ac. 

Stillness, (stiVues) n. State or quality of being still ; 
freedom from noise, motion, notation, excitement, 
and the like ; calmness ; quiet ; silence. 

Stilly, (stife) a. Still ; quiet ; calm. 

Stilly, (stil'e) adv. Silently ; without noise calmly ; 
quietly ; without tumult. 

Stilt, (stilt) n. [D. fttelt, Ger. utelzaA A piece of wood 
constmcted to raise the foot above the giound in walk- 
ing ; — a root which rises above the surface of the 
ground. 

Stilt, (stilt) V. t. To raise on stilts ; to elevate ; — ^to 
raise by unnatural means: — iwip. & pp. stilted; ppr. 
siting. 

Stilty, (stilt'e) a. Inflated ; pompous: — ^also stilted. 
Stimulant, (stim'u-lant) a. fD* stimulanSf pin', of stinm- 
lare,"] Serving to stimulate; inciting; provocative; — 
producing increased vital action in the b^ly organism 
or any of its parts. 

Stimulant, (stim'u-lant) n. That which provokes or 
excites ; — an agent w'hich produces an increase of vital 
activity in the organism or any of its parts. 

Stimulate, (stim'u-lat) v. t. [L. sthunlare, slinivlatuTtit 
to goad, from stimulus, a goad.] To excite, rouse, or 
animate to action or more vigorous exertion by some 
pungent motive or by i)ei-8ua8ion ; — to produce an in- 
crease of vital activity in ; — imp. & pp. stimulated ; 
ppr. stimulating. 

Stimulation, (stim-u-hVshun) «. Act of stimulating or 
state of being stimulated ; — an increase of organic ac- 
tion. [stimulating. 

Stimidative, (sHni'a-iat-iv) «. Having the quality of 
Stimulative, (stim'u-lAt-iv) n. Thar- which stimulates ; 
that which rouses into more vigoro(is action. 

Stimulus, (stim'u-lus) ». [L. for sUgmulus, from G. 

stigma, to sting.] A goad; hence, something that rouses 
the mind or spints ;— that which produces an increase 
of vital action; — in botany, a sting ; a prickle. 

Sting, (sting) n. [A.-S, shng, Icel, sfirtgr.} A shai*p- 
pointed weaiwii or instrunicnt with W'hich certoiii 
animals are armed by nature for their defence ; — the 
thrust of a sting into the flesh; — any thing that gives 
acute pain ; — the point of an epigram or other iwinted, 
sarcastio saying ; — in botany, a glandular hair or fila- 
ment on the leaves of some idanta secreting a poison- 
ous fluid, os the nettle. 

Sti^, (sting) V. t. To ])ierce, goad, or ^wison with a 
sting, as bees, wasps, scorpions, &c. ; — to pain acutely ; 
to prick, as with remorse ; — v. i. To use a sting ; to 
practise stinging: — imp. & pp. stung ; ppr. stinging. 
Stinger, (stin^gr) n. One who or that which stings. 
Stingily, (stin'je-lo) adv. In a niggardly spirit ; grudg- 
ingly ; with mean covetousness. 

Stinginess, (stin'je-nes) a. Extreme avai'ice; niggardli- 
ness; mean closeness or nearness in pecuniary matters. 
Stingless, (stiiig^les) a. Having no sting. [pain. | 

Stingy, (stin^e) a. Having power to sting or produce 
Stingy, (stiu'je) a. fNonn. F. chinche, W. ystang, strait.] 
Extremely close and covetous; meanly avaricious; nig- i 
gardly. j 

Stink, (stingk) v.i. [A.-S. stincan, Ger. stinken.} To 
emit a strong, off’ensive smell, mostly from putrefac- 
tion j—hence, figuratively, to be in bad odoui' or re- 
pute ; to be offensive and loathsome; — imp. stank or 
stimk; ppr. stinking. (ing odour. 

Stink, (stingk) n. A strong, offensive smell ; a disgust- 
fStiakard, (stingk^urd) n. A mean, paltry fellow a car- 
nivorous animal alUed to the skunk. 


Stinker, (stingk'sr) n. That whidi stinks ; an artifloial 
composition oflbnsive to the smell ; 8tinl;;-pot. 
Stinkingly, (stingklng-le) adv. With an offensive smell; 


Stink-pot, (stingk'mt) n. A pot or Jar of stinking mate- 
rials burned as a disinfectant of noxious and contagious 
air; — an earthen Jar filled with powder, grenades, balls, 
pieces of old iron, &o., and ignited by a fuse, intended 
to be thrown into an enemy’s vessel previous to board- ^ 
ing it. 

Stint, (stint) v. t. [A.-S. stintan, styntan, to stop, Icel. 
stuvita.'] To restrain within certain limits ; to bound; 
to confine; to limit: — to assign a certain task iu labour 
to : — imp. ds pp. stinted ; ppr. stinting. 

Stint, (stint) n. Limit ; bound ; resti-aint ; extent ; — 
quantity assigned ; proportion allotted. 

Stintedness, (stint'ed-nes) n. The state of being stinted. 
Stinter, (stint'gr) n. One who or that which stints. 
Stipend, (stl'pend) n. [L. stiptndium, from stipx, stipis, 
a gift, and pendere, to weigh or pay out] Settled pay 
or compensation for services, whether daily or moittiily 
wages or an annual salary ; — in Scotland, the provision 
made for the sup}x>rt of a parish minister in the Estab- 
lished church by free teinds, money imyrnents^^or pay- 
ments in kind valued at the animal mte or J^ars 
hence, tlio money-salary of a minister or clergyman of 
any church. 

Stipendiary, (sti-pend'e-ar-e) a. Receiving wages or 
sjilary ; — performing services for a stated price or oom- 
pensatiou ; — hired ; subsidized, ns trooiw. 

Stipendiary, (sti-pend'e-ar-e) n. One who receives a sti- 
jxjnd or ijerforms services for a settled price or salary. 
Stipple, (stip'l) V. t. (D. stippelm, diminutive of stippai, 
to dip, dot,] 'J’o engrave by means of dots:— iatp. & 
pp. stippled; ppr. stippling. 

Stipple, (stij/i) n. A mode of engraving in imitation 
of chalk drawings, in which the effect is ijroduced 
by dots instead of lines. 

Stippling, (stipling) n. A mode of engmving on copper 
or wood by a succession of dots or small points instead 
of lines. 

Stipulate, (stip'u-lat) v.i. [L, stipulari, siipnlulus, 
originally to conclude n money transaction, from stips, 
stipis, a gift in small coin.] To make an agreement ot 
covenant with any person or company to do or forbear 
any thing; to bargain; to coiiti’act : — imp. & pp. stipu- 
lated ; ppr. stipulating. 

Stipulation, (stip-u-ia'shun) a. Act of stipulating; a 
contractiijg or bargaining ; — that which is stipulated 
or agreeri upon ; — covenant ; contract ; colloquially, 
a conditiouai engagement ; an agreement with reser- 
vation. [tracts, 01 ' covenants. 

Stipulator, (stip'u-lUt-^u') n. One wl»o stipulates, cow- 
Stipule, (stip'iil) n. [L. stipnJa, a stalk, stem.] Au ap- 
l>endage at the base of petioles or leaves, 
usually reseiubling a small leaf in tex- v |\ .» 
tu re and a ppeaitince. U W ^ / 

Stir, (ster) v. t. [A.-S. styrian, Ger* 
st6ren.'] To change the place of in any 
manner; — to move ; — to raise ; to ex- 
cite to bring into debate ; to agitate ; ■ 

—to incite to action ; to instigate ; to M 
prompt ; — v. i. To move one’s self ; to 

change one’s position; — to be in motion; o Stipule, 
to be active to become the object of notice or con- 
versation ; — to rise in the morning (colloquial); — 
imp. & pp. stirred ; ppr. stirring. 

Stir, (ster) n. Agitation ; tumult ; bustle ; — public 
disturbance or commotion; seditious uproar; — agi- 
tation of thoughts ; conflicting passion. 

Stirabout, (stgra-bout) n. A dish of oatmeal boiled ’ 
in water to a certain consistency; porridge; also, a 
dish made by pouring boiling water on oatmeal, and 
8tirriug.it ; brose. 

Btirk, (stfirk) n. [Boot,] A young ox or heifer, 

Btirleae, (stfir'les) a. Without stirring ; Tefjr quiet ; 
still. 



Stitftr, n. One ipvho stirs or is in motion 

one who pats in motion riser in the morning ; — 
on sxoiter ; an instigator, with up. 

(sterling) a. AcUve ; bustling ; energetic ; 


poshing ; thriving ; busy, 
mirring, (ster'ing) n. Act of putting in motion or of 
turning up or round ; act of awakening, exciting, 
sUmulating, ko. 

Stirrup, (stfir'up) n. [A.-S. stigerapj stirdp, from 
stiffuti, to mount, and rdp, a ropc.J A li 
kind of ring for receiving the foot of a 
rider, and attached to a strap which is 
thstened to the saddle. |[ 

8tirrap>eap, (ster'un-kup) n. A parting cup J| 11 

taken on noxseback. 

Stitch, (stich) v. t. [A.-S. stician, to prick, Stirrup, 
pierce, Ger. iticken.] To sew' or w'ork with a needle j 
to sew slightly or loosely ; to join or unite by sew- 
ipg ;-—ln agHeulture, to throw up land into ridges : — 
v,\ To practise sewing; to work with the needle: 
— imp. <fc pp. stitched ; ppr. stitching. 

Btitoh, (stich) n. A single pass of a needle in sewing ; 

loop or turn of the thread thus made ; — a single 
turn of the thread round a needle in knitting ; — a 
link of yam ; — a ridge ; a apace between two furrows 
in ploughed ^und ; — an acute lancinating jjain, 
like the piercing of a needle ; a sharp twinge, as in 
the side. 

Stitcher, (stich'^r) n. One who stitclies. 

Stitching, (stich'ing) n. Work done by sewing in such 
a manner that a continuous line of stitches is shown 
on the surface. 

Stithy, (stiTH'd) ?}. [Icel. stcdhi, Sw. an anvil.] 
An anvil ; — a smith’s shop ; a smithy. 

Stiver, (sti'vgr) n. fD. stuivcr.] A Dutch coin and 
money of account of the value of about a halfpenny 
sterling. 

Stoat, (stot) n. The ermine — so called when of a red- 
dish colour, as in summer. 

Stoooado, (suok-3.'dd) n. [It. sioccato, F. e&tocad€.'\ A 
thrust with a rapier ; a stab. 

Stock, (stok) n. [A.-S. since, a trunk, stick; Ger. stock, 
loel. stockr.] The stem or main body of a tree or plant; 
the fixed, strong, firm part ; — the stem or braiicli in 
which a graft is inserted ; — something fixed, solid, 
and senseless ; a post hence, one who is as dull as 
a post; — the principal supporting part; the wood to 
which the baiTel, lock, &c, , of a fire-arm are secured ; 
— the wooden handle by which bits are held in boring; 
a brace ; — the block of wood which constitutes the 
body of a plane ; — ^the piece of timber in which the 
shank of an anchor is inserted ; — the block in which 
ah anvil is fixed an adjustable wrench for holding 
dies for cutting screws ; — ^the part of a tally struck in 
the exchequer which is delivered to the person who 
has lent the king money on account — a fund ; capital; 
the money or goods invested or employed in trade, 
manufacture, banking, agriculture, shipping, &c. ; — 
also, the amount or v^ue of goods on liand of a trader, 
manufacturer, &c. ; — Government securities ; — a share 
or shaiTes in a national, municipal, or other public 
debt ; a sh^e or shares in joint-stock companies, 
as bank, mining, railway, insurance, &c. : — in hook- 
k^ing, the account which is debited with all tlie 
sums contributed or added to the capital of the con- 
cern, and credited with what- ^ 
ever is at any time withdrawn I 
bulk ; body ; quantity ; store— I 
usually, ample store the pro- 
genitor orhmof atribe or i*ace ; Jll liflK | 
-rfamily ; lineage ; desoeudants ; 111 
band or oxavat worn round 
the neck ; — dc^estic animals or 
beasts used or raised on a farm ; 

-—pL A frame with holes in 

which the feet and hands of Stocks. 


criminals were confined by way of punishment 
pl. The f^me or timbers on Whicn a ^ip rests 
while building a flowering, cruciferous plant, sev- 
eral 8i>ecies of which are cultivated for ornament. 
Stock, (stok) V. t. To lay up for fixture use, as mer- 
chandise, Ac. ;— to provide with material requisites; to 
store ; to supply ;— to put into a pack; — to put in the 
stocks :~imp. & pp. stocked ; ppr. stocking. 

Stock, (stok) a. Used or available for constant ser- 
vice or supply: standai-d; permanent; standing. 
Stockade, (stok-ad') n. fSp. sioccato, P. estoeade, a 
thrust, A.-S. stoc, a stem.] A 
shai-pened jwst or stake set in the 
eax-th ;— a lino of ]>osts or stakes 
set in the earth, as -a fence or bar- 
I’ier ; — an in closure or pen made 
with posts and stakes. 

Stockade, (stok-ild') v. t. To siir- ' 
round or fortify with sharpened 
posts fixed in the ground 
& pp. stockaded ; ppr. stockading. stookade. 
Stock-broker, (stokThrok-er) n. A broker who deals in 
the purchase and sale of shares in the public funds. 
Stock-dove, (stok'duv) n. The wild pigeon of Eu- 
rope. 

Stock-exchange, (stok'eks-chanj) n. The building or 
place where stocks are bought and sold an asso- 
ci.ation of stock-brokers. 

Stock-fish, (stok'fish) n. Cod dried in the sun with- 
out being salted. 

Stock-holder, (stok'hold-er) n. One who is a proprie- 
tor of stock in the public funds or in the funds of a 
hank or other company. 

Stockinet, (stok'in-et) n. An elastic, knit textile fab- 
ric of which stockings, under-garments, &;c., are made. 
Stocking, (stok'ing) n. [From stock, 1 A close-fitting 
covering for the foot and leg, usually knit or woven ; 
— the act of laying in goods, storing for future use, 
or supplying. [dealer in hosiery goods. 

Stockinger, ( stok'in-igr ) n. A stocking weaver ; a 
Stocking-frame, ( stok'ing-fr3.m ) 7i. A machine for 
weaving stockings or other hosieiy goods : — also stock” 
ing-loom. [stocks for gain. 

Stock-jobber, (stok'job-cr) n. One who speculates in 
Stock-jobbing, (stok'job-iiig) n. Act or art of dealing 
in stocks. [case or frame. 

Stock-lock, (stok'lok) n, A lock fixed in a wooden 
Stock-still, (stok'stil) a. Still as a fixed post; perfectly 
still. 

Stock-taking, (stok'tak-ing) n. Act of making up an 
inventory or valu.atioii of the goods on hand in a 
manufacturing, commercial, or ti*ading establishment 
for a special purpose, or done at stated periods. 

Stoic, (sto'ik) n. [G. stoikos, from stoa, a porch, espe- 
cially a porch in Athens where Zeno and his succes- 
sors taught.] A disciple of the philosopher Zeno, 
who taught that men should be unmoved by joy or 
grief, and submit without complaint to the una- 
voidable necessity by wdiich all things are governed ; 
— hence, a pei-sou not easily excited; an apathetic 
person. 

Stoic, (sto'ik) a. Pertaining to or resembling the 
Stoics or their doctrines ; unfeeling ; manifesting in- 
difference to pleasure or pain. 

I Stoically, (sto'ik-al-le) adv. In the manner of the 
I Stoics ; without apparent feeling or sensibility. 

I Stoicism, (sto'e-sizm) n. The opinions and maxims 
of the Stoics; — a real or pretended indifference to 
pleasure or x>ain; insensibility; apathy. 

Stoke, (stok) v. t. To stir up or ;^ke, as the Are ; to 
supply with fuel;-— V. i. To attend and feed a furnace. 
Stoker, (stok'gr) n. One who is employed to tend a fhr- 
nace and supply it with fuel, espedaUy that of a 
steam-engine. 

Stole, (stdl) n. [G. »tolS, dressy robe, flrom stelldn, to 
array.] A long, loose gannent reaching tb the feet| 




~*sa narrow band of silk or stuff worn on the left 
shodlder by deaeons, and across both shoulders by 
bishops and priests, pendent on each side nearly to the 
gronnd. 

Stol^, (stold) a. Wearing a stole or long robe; draped 
—used in composition with an adjective prefixed, as 
sable, white, &o. 

Stolid, (stol'id) a. [h. Hopelessly insensible 

or stupid; dull; foolish. 

Btolidify, (sto-lid'e-te) n. State or quality of being 
stolid; dulness of intellect; stupidity. 

Stolidly, (stol'idde) cudv. Dully ; insensibly; stupidly. 
Stmnaoh, (stum'ak) n. [L. stomachus, G. atoniachos, 
from atomat a mouth.] A musculo-membranous re- 
servoir, situated immediately beneath the diaphragm 
—it is one of the principal organs of digestion ap- 
petite ; — inclination ; liking ; desire ; figuratively, 
anger ; heat of temper. 

Stomach, (stum'ak) v. t. [L. atomachari, to be angry 
or vexed.] To resent ; — ^to receive or bear without 
repugnance; to brook; — v. i. To be angi-y or sullen; to 
fret <& pp. stomached ; ppr. stomaching. 

Stomacher, (stum'ak-§r) n. An ornament or support 
to the breast worn by women. 

Stomaohful, (stum'ak-fuol) a. Wilfully obstinate; stub- 
born; perverse. 

Stomaohio, (std-mak'ik) a. Of or portaining to the 
stomach: — strengthening to the stomach ; exciting the 
action of the stomach; cordial: — ahio stomac/ial/ sto- 
maehical. 

Stomachic, (std-mak'ik) n. A medicine that strengthens 
the stomach and excites its action. 

Stomach-pump, (stum'ak-pump) n. A small pump or 
sp'inge with a flexible tube for drawing liquids from 
the stomach, or for injecting them into it. 

Stone, (stdn) n. [A.-S. atdn, Joel, ateinn, Go. afaim.] 
A mass of concreted earthy or mineral matter ; — a 
precious stone ; a gem ;— a piece of rock hewn or cut 
for building ; — a monument erected to preserve the 
memory of the dead a calculous concretion in the 
kidneys or bladder; the disease arising from a cal- 
culus ;— a testicle ; — the nut of a drupe or stone fruit ; 
— a weight which legally is 14 lbs., but in practice 
varies with the articles weighed toipiduess and in- 
sensibility. 

Stone, (stdn) v. t. To pelt, beat, or kill with stones; 
— to free &om stones ; — to w'all or face with stones : 
--imp. & pp. stoned ; ppr. stoning. 

Stone, (stdn) a. Made of stone ; resembling stone ; — 
hard ; l^ed ; unimpressible. [blind. 

Stone-blind, (ston'blind) a. Blind as a stone; perfectly 
Stone-ohattor, (stOn'chat-er) n. A lively little bird 
common in England— allied 
to the robin red-breast. - 

Stone-coal, (ston'kdl) 71. Hard 
coal ; anthracite coal. 

Stcme-ooral, (stdn'kor-al) n. 

Coral which is in masses, in 
distinction from that which 
is in the form of branches. 

Stone-cutter, (stou'kut-gr) n. 

One whose occupation is to 
out or hew stones. 

Stone-dead, (ston'ded) a. Quite Stone-chatter, 

dead : lifeless, as a stone. 

Stone-fruit, (ston'frodt) n. Fruit whose seeds are cov- 
ered with a hard shell enveloped in the pulp, as 
peaches, cherries, plums, and the like; a drupe. 
fM»ne-horse, (stonliors) n. An entire horse; a stal- 
lion. [stone. 

Stoae-maaon, (ston'maHBn) n. A worker or builder in 
Stoner, (stdngr) n. One who beats or kills with 
st<mes ;— one who walls with stones. 

8 toae*s-oast, (stonz'kast) n, Tlxe distance which a 
stone may be thrown by the hand. 

Stone-wall, (stdn'wawl) n. A wall built of stone. 


Stone-ware, (stdn'wfir) n. A species of potter’s warn 
of a coarse kind glased and baked. | 

Stone-work, (stdn'wiuk) n. Mason’s work of stone. 
Stoniness, (stdn'e-nes) n. Quality or state of being 1 
stony or abounding with stones;— hardness; insensi- 
bility of heart. 

Stony, (ston'e) a. Belating to, made of, abounding 
in, or resembling stone;— converting into stone ; petri- 
fying ; — inflexible; cruel; pitiless; obdurate. 
Stony-hearted, (stdn'e-h&rt-ed) a. Hardhearted; cruel; 
unfeeling. 

Stock, (stock) 71. [Ger. atHke, a heap, bundle.] A 
small collection of sheaves set up in the field — in Eng- 
land, twelve sheaves. 

Stock, (stuck) V. t. To set up, as sheaves of grain, in 
stooks: — mp. &pp. stocked; pp^'. stooking. 

Stool, (stbul) n. [A-S. atdl^ Icel. atdll^ Go. s^ols.] A 
seat without a back, intended for one person the 
I seat used in eviicuating the contents of the bowels ; 

I hence, a disohai-ge from the bowels. 

Stoop, (stoop) v.i. [A.-S. atupianf D. atuypen, atoe- 
pea.] To bend the body downward and forward ; to 
incline forward in standing or walking to bend by 
compulsion ; to yield ; to submit ; — to condescend ; — 
to descend from rank or dignity ; — to come down on 
prey from a height with closed wings ; to swoop ; — 
to alight from the wing ; to sink ; — v. t. To bend 
forward, as a cask or vessel ;— to brin^ down ; to sub- 
mit : — imp. & pp. stooped ; ppr. stoopmg. 

Stoop, (stoop) n. Act of stooping ;— descent from dig- 
nity or superiority; condescension; — the fall of a 
bird on its prey ; a swoop. 

Stoop, (sWop) 7t. (1). sici’p, from siogpew, to sit.] The 
steps of a door ; a veraudsili or a porch [Amer.] ; — also, 
a stake or post ; especially, the i) 08 t of a bed 
atively, support ; pillar ; chief promoter of an enter- 
prise or cause. 

Stoop, (stoop) n, [A.-S. stoppa, a large cup, D. stoop.] 

A vessel of liquor ; a flagon ; a stoup. [Soot.] 
Stoopingly, (stbop'ing-le) ndv. In a stooping manner 
or position ; with a bending of the body forward. 

Stop, ( stop ) V. t. [Ger. atopfen, It. stoppare, from 
stoppa^ L. sluppay tow, oakum.] To close, as an 
aperture, by filling or by obstructing; — to render im- 
passable ; to block, as roads or passage ; — to impede ; 
to aiTcst progress ;— to restrain ; to suspend, as exe- 
cution of a decree or sentence ;— to repress ; to sup- 
press; — ^to check; to interru^xt, as performance or pro- 
ceedings ; — to hinder from any change of state ;— to 
regulate the sounds of, as musical strings, by press- 
ing them against the finger-board ; — ^to punctuate 
V, i. To cease to go forward to cease from any mo- 
tion or course of action ; — to spend a short time ; 
to stay ; to tany ’.—imp. &, pp. stopped ; ppr. stop- 
ping, 

Stop, (stop) n. Act of stopping; cessation of motion; 
interruption of progress, growth, or advance ; delay; 
— repression ; hinderance of operation or of action 
that which stops, impedes, or obstructs;— a hole or 
vent in a wind’ instrument which is stopped by the 
fingers ; — mechanism in the organ by which a cei*tain 
range of pipes is opened or closed ; also, gradation of 
the scale made by the fingers on the strings of a violin, 
&c. ; — a mark of punctimtion in tcriting or priatvag^ 
serving to distinguish the sentences, parts of a sen- 
tence, or clauses. 

Stop-oook, (stop'kok) n. A pipe for letting out a fluid 
stopped by a turning cock. 

Stop-gap, (stop'gap) n. That which closes or fills up 
an opening, gapi, or chasm hence, a temporary ax* 
pedient. 

Stoppage, (stop'aj) n. Act of stopping or arresting 
progress or motion, or state of being stopped ; that 
which stops ; obstruction a temi)orai*y halt jour- 
ney ;— a deduction from wages or pay. 

Stopper, (stop'^r) 7t. On© who or that which etope; 



that ivhkth oloseft or flUs a Tent or hole in a ressel 
a abort piece of rope having a knot at one or both 
ends, with a lanyard under tibe knot, used to aecure 
Mmething, as the anchor, cables, iso. 

BU^pBTt (stopper) r. t. To dose or secure with a stop- 
per stoppered; ppr. stoppering, 

fitopl^e, (stopl) n. [Diminutive of stop. J That which 
stops or closes the mouth of a vessel ; a stopper. 
8tot^, (stdr'Il}) n. [From itore.] Act of depositing 
in a store or warehouse for safe keeping ; the safe 
keeping of goods in a warehouse ;--the price for keep- 
ing go(^ in a store. 

StoraZf (std^xaks) n. [L. itymxt G. iturax.^ A f^- 
grant resin resembling benzoin— it is used as an ex- 
pectorant. 

Store, (stdr) w. [W. ysior, bulk, store, A.-S. & loel. 
stdr, great^ large, vast.] A source from which sup- 
plies may be drawn ; hence, a great quantity or a 
great number a stock laid up or provided ; ample 
suppl^^ ; plenty ; abundance ; — a place of deposit for 
laige quantities ; a storehouse ,* a magazine hence, 
any place where goods are sold, whether by whole- 
sale or retail \—pl. Articles, as provisions, clothing, 
anns, ammunition, and general equipments, as for a 
journey, voyage, expedition, or military and naval 
service. 

Store, (stdr) v. t. To collect : to accumulate ; to re- 
plenish; to supply; — to stock or furnish against a 
hiture time; — ^to deposit in a store, warehouse, or 
other building for preservation iiap. & pp. stored ; 
ppK storing. 

Store, (stdr) a. Laid up ; hoarded ; pertaining to a 
store. 

Store-house, (stdr'hous) n. A building for keeping 
grain or goods of any kind; a magazine ; a warehouse; 
a repository. 

Store-keeper, (stdr'kep-er) n. A person who has the 
care of a store. 

Storer, (stdr'er) n. One who lays up or forms a store. 
Store-room, (stdr'rdOm) n. A room in which articles 
are stored. 

Storied, (std'rid) a. [From story.} Told in a story; 
related in history ;— adorned with historical pictures; 
—-having a history; interesting from the stories which 
pertain to it ; — furnished with or having stories. 
Stork, (stork) n. [A.-S. store, Icel. storlT.] A large 
wading bird with a long, straight, 
conical bill, allied to the heron. 

Storm, (storm) n. [A. -8. stor?n, 

Oer. Sturm.} A violent disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere produc- 
ing wind, rain, snow, hail, or 
thunder and lightning ; a fall of 
rain or snow ;— a violent gale ; a 
tem^t vehemence; violence; 

— alniction; calamity; distress; — 
tumult ; section ; clamour ; dis- 1 
turbanoe of the peace ;— a civil, 
political, or domestic commo- 
tion;— a violent assault on a 
tortifl ed place. Stork. 

Storm, (storm) v. t. To assault ; to attack and attempt 
to take by scaling the walls, forcing gates or breaches, 
and the like v. i. To raise a tempest ; — to blow 
with violence ; to rain, hail, snow, or the like — used 
impersonally ; — to rage ; to fume : — imp. & pp. 
otomed ; ppr. storming. 

Stmm-oloiita, (storm'kloud) m A cloud which betokens 
a coming storm. 

Stomifttl^ (stormYodl) a. Abounding with storms; 
tempestuous; — stormy; passionate. 

Stonnifieti, (storm'e-nes) n. The state of being stormy ; 
tempestuousness ; impOTUousueas. 

Ston^f y (storm'zttg) n. Act of assaulting and taking 
by storm, as a Ibrtinoation or city. 

SfeonoFi (storm’ejo. T^empestaous ohaiaoterized by 



or proceeding from storm: agitated with fhrious 
winds ; boisterous ;— proceeding from violent agitar 
tion or fury;— violent; passionate. 

Story, (sto're) n. [L. histana.] A verbal narrative Oit 
account of facts or incidents ; a narration or recital of 
that which has occurred; history ; — especially, the 
relation of an incident or minor event ; a short nar- 
rative ; a tale ;— a fiction ; a fable ; a fictitious narra- 
tive less elaborate than a novel a falsehood. 

Story, (sto're) nu [Either from store, a warehouse, or 
allied to stair.] A set of rooms on the same floor or 
level ; a loft ; a floor. 

Story, (sto're) v. t. To make the subject of a story or 
tale; to narrate or describe ', — imp. it pp. storied; 
2 )pr. storying. 

Story-teller, (sto're-tel-gr) n. One who tells stories ; a 
narrator of incidents or fictitious tales ; one who teUs 
falsehoods 

Story-telling, (std're-tel-ing) n. Act or practice of re- 
lating short narratives, real or fictitious; — habit of 
speaking untruths ; falsehood. 

Stot, (stot) n. [A. -S. stotte. ] A young bullock or steer. 

Stound, (stownd) n. [A.-S. stuman, to dash, stun.] A 
sharp, shooting pain ; a dull, heavy pain noise; din; 
— astonishment ; amazement. 

Stour, (st66r) n. [A. -8. styrian, to stir.] Tumult or 
trouble ; — dust. 

Stout, (stout) a. [D. stout, Ger. stolz.] Strong ; lusty; 
vigorous ; robust bold ; intrepid ; valiant ; brave 
big in stature ; large ; resohite ; obstinate. 

Stout, (stout) n. A strong kind of beer ; the strongest 
kind of porter. 

Stout-hearted, (stout'h^-ed) a. Brave; intrepid. 

Stoutly, (stout'le) adv. In a stout manner ; lustily ; 
boldly; obstinately. 

Stoutness, (stout'nes) n. The condition of being stout , 
bulk ; corpulence strength ; valour boldness ; for- 
titude ; obstinacy ; stubbornness. 

Stove, (stov) n. [A. -8. stofe, IceL sto/h, D. stove,} A 
house or room artificially warmed ; a hot-house 
formerly, a small iron pm filled with live coal to warm 
the feet;— a square or cylindrical box or case of iron, in 
which fire is kindled, as in a ship, shed, &c. ; — also, a 
similar fire-place with apparatus to send heated air 
through pipes to warm a warehouse, church, &c, ; — 
also, a portable fire-place witli apparatus for culinary 
purposes. Gas-stove, stove in which heat for warming, 
cooking, &c . , is generated by gas in jdace of coal fire. 

Stove, (stdv) V. t. To heat in a stove ; to keep warm 
by artificial heat ; — ^to seethe or stew ; — [From stave.] 
To knock a hole in ; to break through ; to burst. 

Stow, (sto) V. t. [D. stouwen, stuioen, Ger. stouieerif 
A. -8. stov, a place. ] To place or arrange In a compact 
mass ;— to fill by faking closely '.—imp, & pp. stow* 
ed; ppr. stowing. 

Stowage, (std'aj) n. Act or operation of placing in a 
suitable position ; or the suitaole disposition of several 
things together room for the reception of things 
to be reposited state of being laid up. 

Straddle, (strad'l) v.i. [From the root of stmde.] To 
stand or walk with the legs far apart ;—v. t. To stand 
or sit astride of imp. A pp, strad^ed; ppr. strad- 
dlinjg. 

Straddle, (stradl) n. Act of standing, sitting, or walk- 
ing with the feet further apart than usual position 
or distance between the feet of one who straddles. 

Stri^xle, (stragl) v. i. [From stray.] To wander from 
the direct course or way ; to rove ;— to wander at large 
without any certain direction or object ; — ^to stret^ 
beyond proper limits, os the branches of a plant ;— to 
occur at intervals or apart from one another : — imp. 
Upp. straggled; ppr. straggling. [bond. 

Straggler, (straggler) n. One who straggles ; a vgga- 

Stral^t, (strat) a. [A. -8. ttreht, pp, of streccan^ ^ 
stretch.] Fassing from one point to another by tho 
nearest course; direot; not ueviating or QKook«d^** 
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tuda : upright. fshortest time. 

Straight^ (str&t) oclv. Immediateljr ; directly ; in the 

Stratolit^a^. (strat'&roh) ». A form of arch in which 
the utradoe is straight, or an arch consisting of straight 
lines and a pointed apex, compxisixig two sides of an 
equilateral triangle. 

Btmghtent (str&t^) v. t. To make straight ; to reduce 
to a straight form ; — ^to reduce to diillculties or dis- 
tress imp. App. straightened; pp)*. straightening. 

Straightforward, (strat'for-werd) a. Proceeding in a 
straight course ; not deviating. 

Straightforwardness, (strat'for-werd-nes) n. Direction 
In a straight course ; undeviating rectitude. 

Straightly, (stratle) adv. In a right line : not crook- 
edly. [ing straight ; rectitude. 

Straightness, (str&t'nes) n. The quality or state of be- 

Straightway, (strat'wa) adv. Immediately; without 
loss of time ; without delajr. 

Strain, (str&n) v. t. [F. etreindre, L. atringere, to draw 
or bind tight.] To draw with force ; to stretch to 
put to the utmost strength ; to exei-t to the utmost ; 
—to harm by over-exertion; to spi-ain;— to make 
tighter ; — ^to make uneasy or unnatural ; to force ; to 
constrain ; — to filter ; — v. i. To make violent efforts ; 
— to be filtered: — imp. &>pp. strained; ppr. straining. 

Strain, (stran) n, A violent effort especially ^ an in- 
jurious tension of the muscles or hurtfiil over-exer- j 
tion: — a continued course of action; — a particular 
portion of a tune ; especially ^ one with a peculiar 
mterest or expression ; the subject or theme of a poem 
or disoourso ; style ; — turn ; tendency ; inborn dis- 
position. 

Strainer, (stran'^r) n. One who strains; — ^that through 
which any liquid passes for purification. 

Strait, (atrat) a. [P. etroit, from L. strictus.'\ Drawn 
together, close, tight ;— narrow ; close ; not broad or 
wide; near; intimate; strict; rigorous; — stingy; 
mean ;— difficult ; distressful. 

Strait, (strat) n. A narrow pass or passage, either in 
a mountain or in tlio sea between continents or 
islands ; — distress ; difficulty ; distressing necessity 
--often in the plural : — also WTitten streight or 
itreights. 

Straiten, (strat'n) v, t. To make strait ; to narrow ; to 
confine ; — to make tense or tight ; to distress ; to 
press with poverty or other necessity & pp. 

straitened; ppr, straitening. 

Straitening, (straVn-ing) n. Act of nanowing, limit- 
ing. or confining. 

Btraitdaoket, (strat'jak-et) n. A strait- waistcoat 

Straiwaoed, (stratlOst) a. Bound tigh tly with stays ; — 
strict in manners or morals. [rigorously. 

Straitly, (strat'le) adv. Narrowly ; closely ; strictly ; 

Straitness, (strat'nes) n. State or quality of being 
strait : narrowness ; — strictness ; rigour ; — distress ; 
difflcolty; — want; scarcity. 

Btriit’Waistooat, (stratwlu^t-kdt) n. A dress used for 
restraining maniacs. 

Strake, (strfik) n. An iron band by which the felloes 
of a wheel are secured to each other a continuous 
xan^ of planks on the bottom or sides of a vessel, 
reaching n'om the stem to the stern ; a streak. 

Stnunash, (stra-mashO n. Disturbance ; confusion 
a breaking and dashing together of a variety of 
things at once. [Scot.] 

Straraeoos, (stra-min^fi-us) a. [L. airamineus, from 
Hrdmen, straw.] Consisting of straw ; chafiy ; like 
Straw; straw-ooloured. 

Strand, (strand) n. [A.-S., Oer. A D. strandt loel. 

The shore or beach of the sea or ocean, or 
of a laige lake. [Ger. gtrahn, Russ, stincmo.] One of 
the twists of which a rope is composed. 

StNtiid, (stranett v, To dxire or run a^nnd on a 
or strand, as a ship;— to break one of the strands 
ctft iS it rilpo f^i ii To drift or be driven on shore ; 




to run aground imp. A pp. stiiAaded ; ppn Strand* 
ing. 

Strandiiuf, (strand'ing) n. Running of a ship on tho 
shore, b^h, or strand: running agMund ;— hence, 
wrecking:— breaking one of the strands of a rOpe. 

Strange, (strftnj) a. [F. etrange, from L. esrtmneus, 
external.] Belonging to another country;— foreign ; 
alien ; — ^unfamiliar; not domestic; belonging to other 
persons ;— new unusual : extraordinary; — unocon- 
mon ; — wonderful not before known, heard, or 
seen unacquainted with;— unknown to also used 
interjectionaily or ellipticaily for it is strange. 

Strangely, (stranjle) adv. in a manner or degree to 
excite surprise or wonder. 

Strangeness, (stranj'nes) n. Condition of being strange ; 
— distance in behaviour ; reserve ; coldness ; — un- 
couthness ; — alienation of mind ; estrangement ; — 
the power of exciting surprise and wonder ; wonder- 
fulness. 

Stranger, (striinj'gr) n. [P. etrangere.} One who is 
sti*ange, as a foreigner one whose home is at a dis- 
tance from tlie place where he is, but in the same 
country ; — one who is unknown or unacquainted ; — 
one who is not intimate or familiar ; a formal guest 
or visitor. 

Strangle, ( stran^gl ) v. t. [L. strangulare, G. s/rerg- 
gein^ to draw or bind tight.] To destroy the life of by 
stopping respiration; to suffocate ; to choke ;— to sup- 
press ; to liinder from birth or appearance ; — imp, 
<& pp. strangled ; ppr. strangling. 

Strangler, (straug'gler) w. One wlio strangles. 

Strangles, (strang^gbs) n. A tumour or swelling in a 
horse’s throat. 

Strangling, (strang'gling) n. The act of destroying life 
by stopping respiration ; suffocation. 

St^gulated, (straug^gu-lat-ed) a. Having the circula- 
tion stopped in any part by compression. 

Strangulation, (strang-gu-la^shun) n. Act of strang- 
ling ; suffocation inordinate compression or con- 
striction. 

Strangury, (strang'gfi-re) n. [L. stranguria, G. strag- 
gos, a drop, and ouron, urine. ] A painful discharge of 
urine drop by drop. 

Strap, (strap) n. [A.-S. stropp, D, strop.} A long, 
narrow slip of cloth, leather, or other material 
an instrument for sharpening a razor ; a strop : — in 
carpentry, an iron plate for connecting two or more 
timbers, to which it is screwed by bolts ; — a band or 
strip of metal, usually curved, to clasp and hold 
other parts in ships, a piece of rope formed into 
a circle, us^ to retain a block in its position ; — in 
the anuy, a strip of silk, gold, or silver thread worn 
on the shoulder when there is no epaulette. 

Strap, (strap) r. t. To beat or chastise with a strap;— 
to fasten or bind with a strap to sharpen by mb- 
biiig on a strap or strop, as a razor: — imp, A pp. 
strapped; ppr. strapping. 

Strappado, (strap-pa’do) n. [It strappata.} A mili- 
tary punishment which consisted in drawing an offen- 
der to the top of a l>eam and letting him fall. 

Strappado, (strap-pa'dd) v. t. To punish or torture by 
the stiuppado. 

Strapping, ( strap'ing ) a. Tall ; lusty ; big ; power- 
ful, said of men ; — buxom ; handsome, said of a 
woman. 

Strata, (stra'ta) n. pi of stratum, Beds ; layers, as of 
coal, sand, clay, Ac. 

Stratagem, (stratVJem) n. [G. stratig^ma, from stra- 
tos, army, and egesthai, to Iqjad.] Origin^y, art or 
skill in directing military movements; — a plan or 
scheme for deceiving an enemy;— any artifice, tridk^ 
or device. 

Btrategetios, (strat-S-jetTks) n. sing. The solAftoe Of 
military movements': seneralship. 

Strate^^ (strat'd-jik) af FertahtSng to sir^j ef* 
feoted by aiHfioe. ^ 




8Mi|M (strat'S-JUi) n. Oni iSdUed in tfcmteg; or 
tho flteoe of dii!ooti]^ great moTements. 
titntegty ( strat'&je ) n. Bei^e of directing great 
movemente; generalship; militaiy tactics, 
(strath) n, xSsoL] A Talley of considerable 
e^nt through whixm a li^er flowa 
mnsth«q)«7i (strath -spa') n. A hvely dance of the 
Bcotoh; a lively tune ttsM in the dance. 

Stratiilcation, (strat-e^fe-kft'shun) n. State of being 
formed into layers in the earth act of laying in 
strata ;-?prooeB8 of being arranged in strata or layers. 
Stratified, (stratb-fSd) a. Arrmiged or deposited in 
strata or layers. 

gtratifcnm (straVe-form) o. [L. stratum, and forma. 


form.! Having the form of strata. 

Itratifp^ (strat'e-fi) v.t. [L. stratum and facere, to 
make.) To foi*m or deposit in layers, as substances 


when rine:'~-ai8o, the berry, highly 
prized for its deliciously cool and 
nagrant flavour. 



in tlto earth ; — to lay in strata & pp. strati- 

fled; ppr, stratifying. 

Str a t um , (sti'a'tuni) n. fL. from stemere, stratum, to 
spread.] A bed of earth or rock of any kind formed 

, by natural causes, and consisting usually of a series of 
la^rs ;<~a bed or layer artificially made. 

Stratus, (stra'tus) n, [L. pp. of stemere, to spread, 
strew.] A cloud spreading or extending in horizontal 
layers or bands. 

Straw, ^traw) ». [A.-S. straw, streaw.'l The stalk or 
stem or certain species of grain, pulse, Ac.:~a mass 
of the stalks of certain species of grain when cut and 
after being thrashed any thing proverbially woi*th> 
less. 

Straw, (straw) v. t. To spread or scatter; to strew. 

Strawberry, ( straw ' bgr - e ) n. [From straw and 
berry.] A perennial plant throw- 
ing out slender, prosti-ate stems or 
runners, with trifoliate and irreg< 
ularly indented leaves, and round, 
pulpy berries, reddish or pink 


Straw-oolour, f straw * kul - §r ) 

The colour of dry straw ; a deli- 
cate, yellowish colour. Strawberry. 

Straw-hat, (atraw'hat) n. A woman’s hat or bonnet 
made of plaited straw ; also, a round hat made with 
plaited straw, used in warm climates. 

Straw-plait, (straw'pl&t) n. Bibbons of straw plaited 
in lengths of half an inch to an inch broad, and 
sewed together to form hats. [straw. 

Strawy, (straVe) a. Pertaining to, made of, or like 

Stray, (str9) v. i. [P. estrayer, to stray, A.-S. strcscau, 
Ger. streientn.] To wander, as from a direct course ; 
—to wander from company or from the proper limits; 
—to wander from the path of duty or rectitude j 
imp. &pp. strayed; ppr. straying. i 

Straw, (strd) a. Having gone astray ; strayed ; wan- 
dermg. 

Stray, (strS) n. Any domestic animal that wanders 
at large or is lost. 

Streak, (strek) n. [A.-S. stnea, a line, from strican, 
to go, Qer. streichen.) A line or long mark of a dif- 
linrent colour from the gi'ound ; a stripe;— a uniform 
range of planks on the side or Iwttom, reaching from 
the stem to the stem. 

Streak, (strek) V, t. To form streaks or stripes in ; 
to stripe l-^imp. & pp. streaked ; ppr. streaking. 

Streaked, (strekt) a. Harked or variegated with 
stripes of a different colour. 

Streaky, (strSk'e) a. Having streaks ; striped ; vane- 
gated vnih lines of a different colour. 

Skreaai, (atrSm) n. [A-S. stredm, loel. straumr, Ger. 
Strom,} A current of water or other fluid ; running 
water^^ brook; a rivulet; a rill ;— stream, 
a warn eunent of water flowing from, the Gulf of 
•ICailoo glid Bcrai Ike NortlHMwtim Atlaatie;— a 


current of melted metal or other aabatanoe a cur- 
rent or flow of air or gta^HMi issuing in beams or 
rays, as of light any thing issuing tfom a source 
and moving mth a continued succession of parts ; a 
continued course; steady flow; progressive motion. 
Stream, (strem) v. i. To issue in a stream ; to flow in 
a current;— to issue in streaks or rays ; to radiate, as 
light ;— to extend ; to stretch in a long line, as a flag 
floating in the wind ;— w. t. To send forth in a cur- 
rent or stittam; to pour;— to streak or mark with 
colours or embroidery in long lines:— imp. d: pp, 
streamed ; ppr, streaming. 

Streamer, (strem'er) n. An ensign or flag ; a pennon; 
— an auroral stream or column of light shooting up- 
ward from the horizon. [riU. 

Streamlet, (stremlet) n. A small stream ; a rivulet ; a 
Streamy, (strSm’e) a. Abounding with streams or run- 
ning water ; — flowing with a current ;— extending in 
a line or streak ; — floating in the air. 

Streek, (strik) v. t To lay out, as a dead body;— to 
make straight; to stretch. [Scot.] 

Btreeking, (strek'ing) n. Act of laying out, as a dead 
body;— act of stretching. [Scot.] 

Street, (stret) n. [L. strata (so. via), a paved way, 
A.-S. street, Ger. strasse.} A paved way or road ; a 
city road ; a main way in distinction from a lane or 
alley. [the street; outer door. 

Street-door, (stret'dor) n. Boor of a house opening to 
Streight, (str&t) n. [L. strictus, Pg. estreit.] A atrmt; 
a difficulty ; — distress — usually in the plural. 

Strength, (strength) n. [A.-S. strengdk, from strenge, 
strong.] Quality or state of being strong ; capamty 
for exertion or endurance, whether physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral; — quality of bodies by whiw they 
endure the application of force without breaking or 
yielding; — power of resisting attacks ;— effective power 
in an institution or enactment ; legal or moral force ; 
—one who or that which is regaled as embodying 
force, strength, or firmness ; — amount or numbnnt of 
any l^y, as of an army, a navy, and the like; — vigour 
of style ; force of expression ;— intensity or degree of 
the distinguishing and essential element; — vehe- 
mence ; force. 

Strengthen, ( strength'en ) v.t. To make strong or 
stronger ;— to fix in resolution ;— to cause to increase 
in power or security ; fortify ; animate ; encourage ; 
— V. i. To CTOW strong or stronger : — imp, A pp, 
strengthened ; ppr. strengthening. 

Stren^ener, ( strength'en-^r ) n. One who or that 
which increases strength, physical or moral 
Strenuous, (stren'u-us) a. [L. strenuus, allied to Q. 
sfrdncs, strong, hard, rough, harsh.] Eagerly preming 
or urgent; aident; bold; earnest; vehement; vigorous. 
Strenuously, (stren'u-us-le) adv. In a strenuous man- 
ner; ardently; boldly; vigorously; actively. 
Strenuousness, (stren'u-UB-nes) n. Condition or quality 
of being strenuous; eagerness; eamestn^; active 
zeal. 

Stress, (stres) n. [Abbreviated from distress.} That 
which bears with force or weight, or the force or 
weight itself; pressure; u^eno^; importance; violence; 
—force exerted in any direction or manner between 
contiguous bodies or parts of bodies. 

Sfress, (stres) v. t. To press ; to urge ; to distress; to 
put to difficulties. 

flfretoh, (strech) v.t. [A-S. streeean, Ger. streeokan,} 
To draw out ; to extend in length ; — to extend in 
breadth; to spread; to expand;— to raach out; to 
put forth;— to make tense; to render tight;-*-* to 
strain; — ^to exaggerate;— v. i. To. be drawn out in 
length or in br^th or both;— to be extooded; to 
spread;— to be extended without breakiim, as elastic 
substances to strain beyond the truth; to exag- 
gerate;— to direct a course; to 8ail,wto maks 
efforte in naming : — A pp, 



girfltdit («treoh) n. Act ctf itretohing ; ertendcn in 
length or breadth; expaiuie ^»^legree to which any 
thibg is stretched ; linear extent, as of a tract of land, 
or bx a body of water force of a body extended ; 
strain ;«-~hence, effort; struggle; undue exercise, as of 
l>pwer or authority;— utmost extent, as of meaning; 
wn naviffationt act of tacking or extent of progress 
made in one tack ; reach in Tnining^ a course or 
direction, as of seams or veins. 

Stretcher, (streoh'gr) «. One who or that which 
stretches; — a brick or stone laid with its longer dimen- 
sion in the line of direction of the wall ; — a narrow 
niece of plank for rowers to set their feet against;— a 
litter or frame for carrying sick, wounded, or dead 
nersons. 

(Strew, (stro, str66) v, t. [A-S. atrewian, stredwian, 
Ger. atreuen, L. atemei'e.] To scatter; to spread by 
scattering ;— to scatter loosely ; — to cover by scatter- 
ing something over : — imp. dn pp. strewed ; p/w. 
strewing. [ing over. 

Strewing, (stroO'ing) n. The act of scattering or spread- 

Strewment, ( stroO'ment ) n. Wreath or garland of 
^wers strewed or laid on a coffin, tomb, &c. 

Stria, (stri'a) n. [L.] A small channel or thread-like 
line in the surface of a shell, a crystal, or other object ; 
— a fillet between the flutes of columns or pilasters ; 
—a large purple spot appearing under the skin in 
some malignant fevers. 

Striated, (strl'at-ed) a. [L. atriatua, pp. of atriare, to 
flirnish with channels.] Formed with small channels ; 
finely channelled. 

Stricken, (strik'n) a. Struck ; smitten:— brought un- 
der influence or control ; — worn out ; advanced. 

Strict, (strikt) a. [L. atrictua, pp. of atringen, to 
draw or bind tight, to strain.] Strained ; drawn close; 
tight; — ^tense; not relaxed exact ; accurate ; rigor- 
ously nice ; — ^governed or governing by exact rules; 
rigorous ; severe : harsh ; — precise ; definite ;— rigidly 
inteimreted ; restricted. 

Strict, (striktle) adv. In a strict maimer ; tightly ; 
closely ; exactly; precisely; rigorously. 

Strietneea, (strikt'nes) n. Quality or condition of being 
strict ; closeness ; tightness ; — exactness in the observ- 
ance of rules, laws, rites, and the like; — ^rigour; harsh- 
xtess ; sternness. 

Stricture, (strikt'ur) 71. [P., from L. A 

stroke; a glance; a touch; — ^a touch of adverse criticism ; 
critical remark: censure; — a drawing together; a mor- 
bid contraction of any passage of the body. 

Stride, (strid) n. [A.-S. sti'ced, allied to L. gi-adus.] A 
step, especially one that is long, measured, or pom- 
pous. 

Stride, (strid) v.i. [A.-S. ait'idan, to walk about, 
geatridajif to stride, mount. ] To walk with long steps; 
— to straddle ;— v. t. To pass over at a step : — imp. 
ftrid, strode ; pp. strid, stridden ; ppr. striding. 

Stridmt, (strTdent) a. [L. atridena, ppr. of stride 7 'e, to 
make a grating or creaking noise.] Characterized by 
harshness ; gi'ating ; — sharp ; piercing. 

Stridor, (stridor) n. [L.] A ikrsh creaking noise ; a 
qtdok shaim sound. 

Bteifiii (stri^ n. [Norm. P. eatrif.} Contention ; dis- 
cord; irtruggle of opposing parties ;— contest of emula- 
tion: effort or exertion for superiority by physical or 
inteueoiual means ; — litigation ; law-suit ; — opposi- 
tion ; contrariety ; discord; enmity. 

Stsifeuc, (str^gus) a. [h. atrigoaua.j Set with stiff, 
lanceolate bristles ; hispid. 

Strike, (strik) v.t. [A-S. stHcan, datriean, Iceh 
ftrikia.] To touch or hit with some force ; to give 
ft blow to to throw or dash quickly against ;— to 
stamp with a stroke ; to coin to cause to enter or 
penetrate ; to thrust in ;— to graze in successive hits 
or touohst ; — to punish ; to smite ; — to cause to 
eonned kyone or more beats}— to notify by sound, ftsft 
bril» dm, dram, dto. :-to lower ; to take down, as ft 


flag or sail;— to affbut strongly; to produce, as surprise, 
alarm, terror, &a, in the mind (•-rrhonoe, to Impress 
strongly ; to oreate or evoke a virid idea, conception, 
or conviction ;— to make, as a bargain to ratify or 
confirm, as a treaty to run on ; to gxoinid— said of 
a ship ;— to raise ; to begin to pky or sing, as a note 
or tune;— to level, as a measure of grain, salt, Ac,, by 
sciuping off with a straight instrument what is above 
the level of the top;— to at7'ike qif, to remove what is 
superfluous, unnecessary, corrupt, Ac. ; — to deduct 
from an account ; — ^to cut off or separate by a blow ; 
— to print; to impress; — to atrike out, to form at onod 
by a stroke or single effort ; — to invent ; to devise ; — 
to efface ; to erase ; — v. i. To make a quick blow 
or thrust;— to hit; to dash ; to clash;— to sound by 
percussion ; — to touch ; — to be stranded ; — to quit 
work in order to compel an increase, or prevent a re- 
diiction, of wages ; — to lower a flag or colours in 
token of respect, or to signify surrender to an enemy; 
— ^to break forth ; to commence suddenly : — imp. 
■truck ; pp. struck, stricken ; ppr. striking. Struck 
is more commonly used in the pp. than atricken. 

Strike, (strik) u. An instrument with a straight edge 
for levelling a measure of grain, salt, and the like ; 
— ^act or state of a body of workmen refusing to work 
unless higher wages or other specified conditions are 
conceded to them ;— in geology^ the horizontal direo** 
tion of the out-cropping edges of tilted rooks. 

Striker, (strik'er) n. One who or that which strikes. 

Striking, (striking) a. Affecting with strong emo- 
tions; surprising; forcible; impressive ;— exact ; true, 
as a resemblance. 

Strikingly, (strik'ing-le) adv. In such a manner as to 
affect or surprise; forcibly: strongly; impressively. 

String, (string) n. [A-S. ah'ing^ Icel. atrengr.] A small 
or slender rope, line, or cord ; a ribbon ; — a thread on 
which any thing is filed ; and hence, a line of things; 
— ^the cord of a musical instrument; — a nerve or ten- 
don of an animal l)o<ly ;- the cord of a how ;— a series 
of things connected or following in succession. 

String, (string) v. t. To furnish with strings to put 
on a string or thread ; to file ;— to make tense ; to 
strengthen ; — to deprive of strings ; to strip the strings 
from : — imp. strung; strung, rarely stnnged ( ppr* 

stringing. 

Stringed, (stringd) a. Having strings. 

Stringency, (strin'jen-se) n. State or quality of being 
stringent; severe pressure. 

Stringent, (strin'jent) a. [L. alringena^ ppr. of atrin^ 
gere, to draw or bind tight.] Binding strongly; 
urgent ; making severe requirements ; strict ; riria*. 
—contracting ; tense ; drawn tight ; — binding; ast^- 
gent. 

Stringently, (striu'jeut-le) adv. In a stringent man- 
ner ; rigorously. 

Stringer, (string'gr) n. One who strings; one who 
makes or provides strings, especially for bows;— in 
railTBaySy a longitudinal sleeper. 

StringinesB, (8trlng^e’nes)n.The state of being stringy. 

Stringy, (string'e; a. Consisting of strings or small 
threads; fibrous; filamentous;— capable of being drawn 
into a string or strings ; ropy ; viisoid. 

Strip, (strip) V. t. [A.-S. atrypan^ Ger. rirei^n.] To 
pull or tear off, as a covering ;— to deprive of a cover- 
ing; to skin; to peel;— to deprive; to bereave:— to 
rob ; to plunder ; — to divest ; — to uncover or un- 
sheathe ;— to press out the last milk at a odlking ; 
— V. i. To take off clothes or covering ; to undress ; 
— imp. A pp. stripped ; ppr. stripping. 

Strip, (strip) n. A narrow piece comparatively long. 

Stripe, (strip) n. [Ger. atripe, airei/i] A line or Imig: 
narrow division of any thing of a difibrent oolowSf 
ftom the ground along narrow piece ftttscked 
something 'of a different colour ^-a stnAe or Uew* 
eepeoially one made with a rod, etrap, or eomiiiie ;-^^ 
long, niunrow dieo^toration of the ekiA ma^ tkk 





Uam^tkUtkatnd; hanoe, ponUimant ; aOictiOD ; 

in pluzii. 

V, t. To make stripes ; to form 'with 
Uneii of diimrent colours ; to variegate with stripes : 

iipp. stoipod; pw. stripmg. 
itripadt (stript) a. Susving stripes of different ouloursk 
9lripli]«t (stripling) n. (Dim. of stHp, as if a small 
strip Ir^ the main stock or stem.] A youth just 
passing from boyhood to manhood ; a lad. | 

mppingSy (striplngs) n. pi. The last milk drawn 
from a cow at a mi&ing. 

Strive, (striv) v.i. [F. eatriver, Ger. atreben.] To 
make efforts ; to use exertions ; to labour liard ; — to 
struggle in oppositioti ; — to contend reciprocally:— 
imp. i^ve; pp. striven ; ppr. striving. 

Stnver, (striv'sr) w. One who strives or contends. 
Stxiviaf , (striving) n. The act of making efforts; exer< 
Idon ; contention ; contest. 

Stream, (strdm) v. i. [Ger. sfrimen.] To pass by or 
rush along, as a crowd of people :--to wander about 
idly. 

Strolte, (strbk) n. [From atrikt.] A blow ; the strik- 
ing of one body against another ; — a hostile blow or 
attack ; — a sadden attack of disease or affliction ; 
calamity : — fatal attack the sound of the clock; 
—a dash in writing or printing ; the touch of a )ieu 
or pencil ; — a masterly effort ;— an effect suddenly or 
unexpectedly product : a decided hit or success ; — 
power ; efficacy ; — successful operation or series of 
operations, as in business ; — the sweep of an oar in 
rowing the entire movement of the piston from one 
end to the other of the cylinder. 

Stroke, (str5k) v.t. [A.-S. atrdcian, IceL atriUpa.] 
To rub gently with the hand ; eapecially^ to rub 
gently in one direction: to soothe ; — to make smooth : 
—imp. & pp. stroked ; ppr. stroking. 

Stridror, (strok'gr) n. One who strokes : one who pro- 
tends to cure % stroking hence, a batterer. 
Stroking, (strSk'iug) n. The act of lubbiug gently with 
the hand or of smoothing. 

Stroll, (str61) V. i. [Ger. strollen, atralchen.] To wan- 
der on foot ; to ramble idly or leisurely :-—imp. & 
pp. stroUod; ppr. strolling. 

StMll, (strdl) n. A wandering on foot ; a walking idly 
and leisurely ; a ramble. 

Stroltor, (strol'er) n. One who strolls; a vagabond ; a 
vagrant ; an itinerant player. 

Strolling, (stroking) a. Itinerant ; going from place 
to pla^ and performing in booths or sheds, as a 
player, dm. 

Strong, (strong) a. (;A.-S. atrang, atrong, from the root 
of airing, loeL atrar^’.} Having physical active 
power, or gr^t physical power to act ; vigorous ; — 
having physical passive power ; having ability to 
bear or endure ;— able to sustain attacks ; fortified ; j 
—having great military or naval force ; —having ! 
great wealth, means, or i-esources; — moving with 
rapidity* violent ; impetuous; — sound ; robust ; hale; 
— forcdoie ; cogent ; adapted to make a deep or effec- 
tual impression on the mind or imagination ; — hav- 
ing vir^es of great efficacy, or having a particular 


imall powerfully ; — not of easy digestion ; solid ; — well 
irttoblisbod ; firm ; compact;— violent ; vehement ; — 
. liavii^ great force, vigour, power, or the like, as the 
znind, iptelleot, or any faculty comprising much in 
Srw wMs; enaigetia 

fbMf-luuM, (strmigffiand) n. Violence; force; power. 

lisrong^ld) n. A fkstness; a fort or for- 
treas t i fiamed plioe ; a place of security. 

(strong a. Somewhat strong. 

Stronfl^, Csfrougm) uSe. In a strong manner ; with 
stremklirfthgniMfbrooorpowM firmly; forcibly: 
eafHojr; vahWMS^; loudly. 


Btrono-minded, (strong'mlnd-ed) a. Having a strong 
mind or will ; — resolute ; determined bold ; mas- 
online— said of womm. 

Strong-waters, (strong'waw-tsrs) n. pU Ardent spirits. 

Strop, (strop) n. A strip of leather or of wood covered 
with leather or other suitable material, used fbr 
sharpening razors;— a piece of rope spliced into a 
circular ring or wreath, and fastened round the body 
of a block for attaching it to a yard or other part of 
a sliip. 

Strop, (strop) v. t. To draw over a strop with a view to 
sharpen imp. & pp. stropped ; ppr. stropping, 

Strophe, (stro'fe) n. [G. atrophi, from airephtint to 
twist, to turn.] That part of a song or dance which 
was performed by turning from the right to the haft 
of the orchestra, having an antithetical movement 
from left to right — called antiatrophe metiloal 
division of a lyrical poem or chorus ; a long stanza. 

Structural, (struk'tur-al) a. Of or pertaining to struc- 
ture. 

Structure, (stnik'tur) n. [L. atruetura, from atruare, 
structum, to join together.] Act of building ;— man- 
ner of building ; form ; construction ; — in mineralogy, 
the aiTangement of parts or of constituent particlM ; 
— in physiology, mode of organization or organized 
form of animals or vegetables; constitution;— a build- 
ing of any kind : an edifice. 

Str^gle, (strug'l) v. i. [W. yatreiglaw, to turn, Ger. 
atrucheln, to quarrel.] To strive or to make efforts 
with contortions of the body ; — to use great efforts ; 
to labour hard ; — ^to be in agony; to labour in any 
kind of difficulty or distress :—imp. h pp. atrunfl^d; 
ppr. struggling. 

Straggle, (strati) n. Great labour ; forcible effort to 
obtain an object or to avoid an evil ; — contention : 
strife : — contortions of extreme distress; agony. 

Straggler, (strugler) n. One who struggles, strives, or 
contends. [tending ; vehement efforts. 

Straggling, (strugling) n. The act of striving or con- 

StruTl, (strul) n. A bar so placed as to resist weight. 

Strum, (strum) v. i. To strike or bring out the notes 
of a stringed instrument monotonously or unskilfully. 

Strumous, (strOo'mus) a. Scrofulous ; having swellings 
in the glands. 

Strumpet, (strum'pot) n. [Ir. atribrid. Norm. F. 
atrupi'e, from L. stuprum, fornication.] A prostitute; 
a harlot. 

Strampet, (strum'pet) a. Like a strumpet ; meretrici- 
ous; venal ;—fal8e; inconstant. 

Strut, (strut) v. i. [Dan, strutte, Ger. atrotzen.X To 
walk affectedly with a lofty, praud gait and erect bead; 
— ^to swell ; to protuberate : — imp. & pp. otrutted ; 
ppr. strutting. 

Bfrut, (strut) n. Affectation of dignity in walking;— 
in roofing, a piece of timber obliquely placed from a 
king or queen post to strengthen a i-after or horimn- 
tal piece ; a brace ;— any part of a machine or struc- 
ture of which the principM function is to hold things 
apiui. [pompous fellow. 

Stratter, (strut'gr) n. One who struts ; a concrited, 

Btruttingly, ( stnit'ing-le ) adv. With a proud, )<ffty 
step; b^tingly. 

Stryohnine, (strik'nin) n. [L. atryehnoa, G. atrv>c%noa.'\ 
A vegetable alkaloid, the sole active prinoii>le of 
Strychnos tieuU, the most active of the Java j^isons, 
and one of the active principles of Strychnos igmtii, 
Strychnoa Nux vomica, — it has an intensely bitter 
taste, and is a valuable medicine. 

Stub, (stub) n. [A.-S. slab, Icel. atubH, allied to Xi. 
atipea.] The stump of a tree, especially of a small; tree 
or shrub;— also, a log or block; a dull or sluggish 
youth. 

Stub, (stub) V. t. To grub up by the roots ; tu ajdHr- 
pate. [Ger. aitMenJ] To strike, as the to^ agrim 
a stump, stone, or other fixed ob|ect * PP* 

stubbed; ppr. stabbing* 
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StiibM, (skiV«d) a. Bhorl ftnd thick } tranoated,v- 
harctj*; not delicate; not nice» 

StttbbedneM, (stub'ed-nea) n. State or quality of being 
stubbed; blnntoeas; obtoaeneae. 

Stubble, (etubl) n. {iHminutiye of stubf Ger. itoppeU 
h, ttipulM,.} The stamp of wheat, rye, barley, oat«, 
or buck-wheat, left in the ground after reaping. 

Stabboxn, (stuVorn) a. [O. Eng. BiubborMf stibbornet 
from stub.] Unreasonably obstinate; i\ot to be moved 
or prsuaded by reasons; — prsevering; steady: con- 
stant;— etiff; not flexible enduring without com- 
plaint ; hardy; firm ; — ^not easily melted or worked ; — 
intractable;— refractory; contumacious. 

Stubbornly, (stub'orn-le) adv. In a stubborn manner ; 
obstinately. 

Stubbornness, (stuVom-nes) n. State or quality of 
being stubboin; obstinacy; contumacy; refractoriness. 

Stubby, (stub'e) a. Abounding with stubs short 
and thick : shoi't and strong. 

Stucco, (stuk'6) n. [It., F. stuc.] Plaster of any kind 
used as a coating for walls ; — especially ^ a fine plaster 
used for intern^ decorations and nice work ; — work 
made of stucco. 

Stucco, (stuk'd) V. t. To overlay with stucco or fine 
plaster :—imp. & pp. stuccoed ; ppr. stuccoing. 

Stud, (stud) n. [A.-S. sHidu, D. stut^ Icel. stod.] A 
smtdl piece of timber or joist inserted in the sills and 
beams between the posts, to support the beams or 
other main timbers ;— a kind of oniamental nail with 
a huge head ; — a kind of ornamental button or catch 
for a shirt. 

Stud, (stud) n. [A.-S. dc Icel. st6d, stud, Ger. sttUe, a 
maiu.] A collection of breeding horses and mares ; 
or the place where they are kept. 

Stud, (stud) V. t. To adorn with shining studs or knobs; 
—to set thickly, as with studs;— i»»p. &pp. studded; 
ppr. atudding. 

Studding, (studlng) n. Materials for studs or joists; 
studs or joists cousideiud collectively ; studs. 

Studding-sail, (studlng-sal) n. A sail set outside of 
a prinapal or square sail of a vessel when the wind is 
frM and light or moderate. 

Student, (stu'denfc)n. [L. studens, ppr. of stvdere, to 
study.] A prson engaged in study ; a scholar a 
man devoted to books; a bookish man; one who 
examines, investigates, or explores a subject in a for- 
mal or scientific manner. 

Studentship, (stu'dent-sliii)) oi. State, position, or time, 
of being a student. 

Studied, (stud'id) a. [From sfwdy.] Closely examined : 
wdl considered ; — well versed in any branch of learn- 
ing : learned ; — prepared beforehand ; premeditated ; 
—hence, set; formal. [design or intention. 

Stu^edly, (studld-le) adv. In a studied manner; with 

Studies, ( stud '' ez ) n. pi. Preliminary sketches or 
drawings from nature or the life made by an artist 
with intent to repoduce them in a finished picture; — 
pfeoes of music, instrumental or vocal, designed for 
exercise and practice in the use of the instiumont or 
voice. [or painter. 

Studio, (stu'de-d) n. [It.] The workshop of a sculptor 

Studious, (stu'de-us) a. Given to study ; — ^given to 
ti^ught or to the examination of subjects by contem- 
plation; contemplative eager to discover something 
or to effect some object ; diligent;— attentive to; care- 
fol wplanned with study; studied ; deliberate fav- 
ourable to study;— suitaole for thought ormeditatiou. 

Studiously, (sta\ie-us-le) adv. In a studious manner; 
with study; diligently; careftilly; attentively. 

Stttdiouauess, (sttt'de-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
studious ; addictedness to books ; thoughtfulness ; 
^ligenoe. 

Study, (stud'e) n. [L. siudium, from studere, to 
stu^.] Application of mind to books, to arts or 
scietioe, or to any sul^eot, for the purpose of learning 
what is not beHere known :-^bsorbea or thoughtml 


attention ; meditation ; — any particular branch of 
learning that is studied ; any olojtmt of attentive con-* 
sideration ;— a building or an apartment devoted to 
study or to literary employment^~a work undertaken 
for improvement in the art, and oftm left incom- 
plete ; a sketch from nature. 

Study, (stud'e) v. i. To fix the mind closely upon a sub- 
ject ; to muse ;— to apply the mind to books or learn- 
ing ; to endeavour diligently ; — v.t. To apply the 
mind to to consider attentively ; — to con over ; to 
commit to memory : — imp. h pp. studied ; ppr, 
studying. 

Stuff, (stuf) n. [L. stuppa, tow, oakum.] Material to 
be worked up in any process of manufacture; — ^woven 
material ; cloth not made into garments; — a textile 
fabric made entirely of woist^ ; — refuse or wori^- 
less matter; hence, foolish or irrational language; ' 
nonsense ;— furniture ; utensils ; domestic articles in 
general. 

Stuff, (stuf) V. t. To fill by crowding ; to load to ex- 
cess to thrust or crowd; to press ; — to fiU by being 
put into ; — specifically y to fill with seasoning to 
obstruct, as any of the organs ; — to fill the skin of, 
for the purpose of preserving, ns a specimen — said of 
animals to form or fashion by stufling ; — v. i. To I 
feed gluttonously: — imp. & pp. stuffed; ppr. stuffing* 

Stuffing, (stuf ing) n. That which is ui^ for filling 
any thing seasoning for meat. 

Stuffing-box, ( stufing-boks ) n. An arrangement for 
rendering a joint air or steam-tight with ii 
soft material, where a movable rod passes 
into a vessel of some kind, as the oyliuder 
of a steam-engine. 

Stulm, ^stulm) v. [Ger. stollen.] A shaft 
to drain a mine. pWl U l IP 

Stultify, (stul'te-fi) v.t. [L. stultus^ fool- 
ish, and faccre^ to make.] To make fool- 
ish ; to make a fool of ; — to allege or prove s*^^"** 
to be insane: — imp. & pp. stultified; ppr. Stuffing- 

Stum, (stum) n. p. sttmi.] Unfermented grape-juice 
or wine ; must. 

Stum, (stum) v. t. To renew, as wine, by mixing must 
with it, and raising a new fermentation. j 

Stumble, (stum'bl) v. i. (Eng. stumpf to walk w ' 
step very heavily,] To trip in walking or moving in 
any way upon the legs to walk in a Bungling or 
unsteady mamier ; — to slide into a crime or an error ; 
to err ; — to fall or light ou by chance : — imp. & pp. 
stumbled; ppi\ stumbling. 

Stumble, (stum'bl) n. A trip in walking or running;— ^ 
a blunder ; a failure. 

Stumbler, (stum'blcr) n. One who stumbles or makes 
a blunder. 

Stumbling-block, (stum'bling-blok) n. A block or stone 
that causes stumbling; any obstacle or difficulty in 
the way of comprehension or reception of the truth ; 
cause of error ; ground of offence or objection also 
stumbling-stone. 

Stumblingly, ( stum^ling-le ) adv. In a blundering 
manner ; erroneously; with frequent failure. 

Stump, (stump) n. (Ger., Ban., & 8w. stump, B. 
stomp.] The part of a tree or plant remaining in the 
earth after the stem or trunk is out off ; stub ; — the ; 
part of a limb or other body remaining after a part 
is amputated or destroyed ;— in cricket, one of 'wree ; 
straight rods which support the bail and constitute , 
the wicket ;— a short, thick roll of leather* or paper ; 
cut to a point, and used to shade or colour a oray<p 
or pencil drawing ; a stimp Legs. \ 

Stamp, (stump) v, t. To strike, as any thing fiked arid 
hard, with the toe ;— to cut off a part of ; to reduce to j 
a stump;— to travel over, delivering speeches for ejl^ | 
tioueenng porpoees to knock dowm aa the atom^ i 
or wicket In cricket-playing v. i. To leafk w mdya : 
like a stamp; to walk heavily, nokily, or damsQy; ^ 





tip or out; to expend A pp. ftumped; 
jb^. itompiaf . fthick; stubby. 

§CQto|^, (stujsp'e) a. Full of stumps; —short and 


Btim, (stun) v. t. fA.-S. stunian, Qer. stHnen, to be 
■stonishsd.} To i^e senseless or dizzy with a blow 
nn the head;— to overcome; especittllif, to overpower 
the sense of hearing of ;— to surprise completely 
imp. A pp. stonnea ; ppr. stunning. 

Stunner, (stun'sr) n. One who or that which stuns ; 
colloquially, an astonishing or supremely good or 
pleasing person, performer, or ]L)erformance. 

StunniAfi (stunning) a. Overpowering the organs of 
hearing ; confounding with noise ; — striking with 
astonishment; surprising; superlatively good or pleas- 
ing (colloquial). 

$tant, (stunt) v. t. [A.-S. stintan, styntan, to blunt.) 
To hinder from growth ; to prevent the growth of ;— 
V, i. To stop growing ; to become stunted : — imp. A 


pp. stunted; ppr. stunting. 

iTtanted, (8tunM)u. Stubbed; dwarfish; thick, short, 
and clumsy. fdw'arfed or stunted, 

fituntedness, ( stunt V.d-nes) n. The state of being 
Stupe, (stiip) n. [L. stupa, tow.] Cloth or flax dipped 
in warm medicaments and applied to a hurt or sore. 
Stupefaoient, (stu-pe-fa'she-ent) n. Any thing produc- 
ing stupefaction or insensibility; narcotic; opiate: — 
also written stupe/active. 

Stupefaction, (stu-pe-fak'shun) n. Act of stupifying;— 
a stupid or senseless state ; insensibility: stupidity. 
Stupefaotive, (stu-pe-fak'tiv) a. Causing insensibility; 
dozening or blunting the sense of feeling or under* 
standing. 

Stupendous, (stu-pen'dus) a. [L. stupendus, astonish- 
ing, stupere, to be astonished at.] Astonishing; won- 
derful; amazing; astonishing in magnitude or eleva- 
tion. [manner. 

Stupendously, (stfi-pen'dus-le) adv. In a stupendous 
Stupendousness, (stu-peii'diis-nes) n. The quality or 
state of bein^ stupendous or astonishing. 

Stupid, (stu^pid) a. [L. stupidus, from stupere, to bo 
stupified.J Very dull ; wanting in understanding ; — 
insensible; sluggish; heavy;— formed without skill 
or genius ; senseless ; wearisome ; tedious. 

Stupidity, ( stu-pid'e-te ) n. State or quality of being 
stupid ; ^treme dulness of perception or understand- 
ing ; sluggishness ; sottishness ; senselessness. 

Stupidly, (stiVpid-le) adv. In a stupid manner ; fool- 
ishly ; absurdly ; without sense or meaning. 
Stupidness, (stu'pid-nes) n. Stupidity. fpifles. 

Stupifler, (stu'pe-fi-er) n. One who or that which stu- 
Stupify, (stfi'pe-fi) v. t. [L. siupere, to be struck sense- 
less, aiidfacere, to make.] To make stupid; to blunt 
the faculty of ^rception or understanding '.—imp. A 
pp. stupifled ; ppr. stupifying. 

Stupor, (stfi'por) n. [L.] Great diminution or BU8]>eii- 
sion of sensibility; numbness; — intellectual inseiisi- 
bili^ ; moral stupidity. 

StnrddDly, (sturide-le) udi;. In a sturdy manner; hardily; 
stoutly ; obstinately; resolutely. 

Sturdiness, (stur'de-nes) n. Condition or quality of 
bein|; sturdy; stoutness; hardiness ;— brute strength; 
obstinai^. 

Sturdy, (sturide) a. fP. 4tourdi, Icel. styrdr, rigid, 
bard.] Hardy ; stout ; lusty, as persons foolishly 
abstioftte; implying coarseness or nideness, as disposi- 
tion laid on with strength; violent, as blows; — 
gtilf; strong ; well set, as a tree. 

Sturdy, <8taride)n. A disease in sheep marked by dul- 
ness and stupor. 

Sturgeutt^ (sturijun) n. [F. esturpeon, A.-S. styrict 
ityriffi/ pot^ise.] A large 
cartiJagindits fisb, in form 
like a sbatk, but covered 
ntore or 'leUi witb bony plates 
in Ibiigitadinal tows, and Sturgeon, 

having nne doml Sa and a forkpd tail— the flesh Is 
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esteemed agreeable food, caviar is made of the <0va» 
and the finest isinglass from the air bladder. 

Sturt, (sturt) v. t. [Qo. stcerta.] To trouble ; to veg ; 
—V. i. To be afraid ; to startle. 

Sturt, (Sturt) n. Disturbance ; trouble heat of tom* 
per ; fit of passion. 

Stutter, (stut'er) v. i. [Oer. stottemf T>, stotterenf Uvam 
stooten, to stop.] To hesitate in uttering woiw; to 
stammer:— imp. A pp. stuttered; ppr. stuttering. 
Stutter, (stut'er) n. The act of stuttering ; stammer. 
Stutterer, (stut £r-sr) n. One who stutters ; a stam- 
merer. [meriing. 

Stuttering, (stut'gr-ing) n. Hesitation of speech; stam- 
Stutteringly, (8tuVsr-ing-le)adv. "With stammering. 
Bt^, (sti) n. [A.-S. stigend.] An inflamed tumour on 
the edge of the eyelid : — also written stye : styths, 
stian. 

Sty, (sti) n. [A.-S. sttge, Icel. «(fci.] A nenorindo- 
sure for swine ;— a place of bestial debauchery. 

Sly, (sti) V. t. To shut up in a sty. 

Stygian, (stij'e-an) a. [L. Stygius, from G. Stux, the 
Styx, i.e., the Hateful, from stugein, to hate.] Of or 
l^ertaining to Styx, fabled by the ancients to be a 
river of hell over which the shades of the dead passed, 
or the region of the dead ; hence, hellish ; infemal. 
Stylar, (Btil'ar) a. Of or pertaining to the style of a 
: dial ; stilar. 

Style, (stil) n. [L. stylus, stilus, G. stulos, a pillar, a 
writing instrument.] An instrument ^ 
used by the ancients in writing on tab- 
lets covered with wax; hence, a sharp- T 
pointed tool used in engraving; — a 
pointed surgical instrument ; — the pin 
or gnomon of a dial ; — the cylindrical 
and tapering iwrtion of the pistil Am/ 
between the ovary and the stigma ; — wW 
mode of expressing tliought in Ian- 
guage, wliether oral or written ; choice Y 
of words ; — diction ; phraseology ; — i 
mode of presentation, especially in b. Style, 

music or any of the fine arts ; — regard to what is 
deemed elegant and appropriate, especially in literaay 
comix)sition or in social demeanour ; fashion man- 
ner ; form ; — course ; line of procedure ; — mode or 
phrase by which any thing is formally designated; 
the title ; official designation ; — a mode of reckoning 
time, designated as old or new. 

Style, (stil) v. t. To give a title to in addressing; name; 
denominate ; designate ; characterize : — ijjy). A pp» 
styled ; ppr. styling. 

Stylet, (stiVet) n. [Diminutive of style.] A small 
{Kiniard or dagger ; a stiletto. 

Stylish, (stil'ish) a. Given to or fond of the display of 
style; highly fashionable; modish; genteel. 

Stylishly, (stil'ish-le) adv. In a stylish or fashionable 
manner ; modishly. 

Stylishness, (stirish-nes) n. The state of being stylish 
or fashionable; gentility; modishuesa 
Stylist, (stil'ist) n. One who is attentive to style; a 
critic of style ; one who is a master or model of style. 
Stolography, (stil-o^ra-fe) «. [L. stylus, a style; and 
G. ffi'aphein, to write.] A mode of writing or trac- 
ing lines by means of a style or pointed instrument 
on cards or tablets. 

S^tic, (stip'tik) n. Something which serves to arrest 
hemorrhage— often used synonymously with 
gent. , 

Styptic, (stip'tik) a. [L. styptieuSt 0. from 

stuphein, to contract. ] Producing contraction ; navihg 
the quality of restraining hemoiThage ; astring^t. 
Styptioity, (stip-tis^e-te) n. Quality of bdng st^io : 
astringency. ■ ^ 

Suable, (sft'a-bl) a. [From sue.] Capable of beink 
or callra to answer in tourt. ' ; 

Suatible, (swis'e-bl) a. [L. madtnJ} Capable of por- 
fioaslon; easily penned^ 
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ggaiion, (swft'jBhun) n. tL. stutriOf from suadere, 
suarunit to adrise, pevsuade. j Act of peniuadiiig 
jpervuadlngixiftaenco; entioemeiit ; indocoment. 
CraAiivet (sw&'air) a. Having power to persuade ; in- 
fluencing the mind or passions ; persuasive. 

BnaaivOt (sw&'siv) n. Inducement : persuading influ- 
enoe ; enUoing motive. 

Bnasiveiyy (swft'siv-le) adv. In a manner to persuade; 
wiih enticing manner or influence. 

Suasory, (swa'sor-e) a. Tending to persu^e ; serving 
to convince and induce by reasons, motives, or con- 
siderations. 

Suavity, (swavVte) n. [L. suavitar, from suavir, 
sweet.] That which is sweet or pleasing to the mind; 
agreeableness ; softness ; pleasantness ; gentleness. 
Siwaoid, (sub-as'id) a. Moderately acid or sour. 
Itobaorid, (sub-ak'rid) a. Moderately sharp, pungent, 
or acrid. 

Subagent, (sub-&'jent) ». A wrson employed by an 
agent to aid him or act in nis absence ; — a deputy- 
agent. 

Subahdar, (su-bd-dar') n. [Hind. subaA, a province, 
and dar, holding, keeping.] A viceroy or the governor 
of a province; also, a native of India who ranks as a 
captain in the European companies. 

Subaltern, (8uVal-t§rn) a. [L. subalternus, from sub, 
under, and altemun, one after another.] Ranked or 
ranged below ; subordinate ; inferior. 

Subeutem, (suVal-t^rn) n. A person holding a subor- 
dinate position ; specljicaUyy & commissioned militazy 
officer ImIow the rank of captain. 

Subaltemate, (sub-al-t§rn'at) a. Succeeding by turns; 
successive : — subordinate : inferior. 

Subaltemation, (sub-al-tsm-a'shiin) n. Act of succeed- 
ing by course or in turns ;--8tate of subjection or sub- i 
ox^nation. 

Subaqueous, (8ab-&'kw6-us) a. Being under water or 
beneath the suiface of water ;— formed in or under 
water. [terrestrial. 

Subaatral, (sub-as'iral) a. Beneath the stars or heavens; 
Sttbaitringent, (snb-as-trin'jeut) a. Astringent in a 
qmall degree ; moderately astringent. 

Subcontract, (sub-kon'trakt) n. A contract under a 
previous contract. 

Suboontrary, (sub-kon'tra-re) a. Contrary in an infe- 
rior degree ;— having or being in a con- a. 
trary order— said of a section of an /\ 
oblique cone on a circular base by a / \ 
plane not parallel to the base, but in- / \ 

clined to the axis, so that the section / \ 

is a circle ; applied also to two similar / \ 

triangles when so placed as to have a 
common angle at the vertex, the oppo- / \ 

site sides not being parallel; — character- 
hsing the relation of opposition between Subcontrary, 
the particular affirmative and particular neg-ative. 
Subdeaoon, (sub'de-kn) n. A doacon’e .assistant, or an 
under deacon in tiie Roman Catholic Church. 

Subdean, (sub'd^n) n. An under dean ; a dean’s sub- 
stitute or vicegerent. [subdean. 

Subdeanery, (sub-den'gr-e) n. The office and rank of 
Subdivide, (sub-de-vid') v. t. To divide the parts of into 
more pai^ ; to divide again, as what lias ^ready been 
divided v. i. To be subdivided & pp. sub- 

divided; ppr. subdividing. 

Subdivision, (sub-de-vizhm) n. Act of subdividing 
or separating a part into smaller parts port of a 
thing made by subdividing. 

Sttbdominsat, (sub-dom'in^nt) n. The fourth tone 
above the tonic— so called as being under the dom- 
inant. 

SuHtts, (suVdil) V. t. [L. tub, under, and dveere, to 
lead] To bring under ; to conquer force or the 
exertion of sup^or power ; to bring into permanent 
subject!^ 4o overpower so as to disable flrom fiir- 
ther resistance;— to reduce; to destroy the force of; 
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—to break, by conquering a reftactory tetdper or evil 
passions;— to overcome by persuasion or other mild 
means ^—to charm ; to captivate to make mellow; 
to break, as land; also, to destroy, as weeds it 

pp, subdued: ppr. subduing. 

BuDdnsr, (sub-dfl'er) n. One who or that which con- 
quers and brings into subjection ; a tamer. 

Subeditor, (sub-edTt-or) n. An assistant to a principal 
editor. 

Suberic, (sQ'ber-ik) a. [L. suber, the cork tree.] Per- 
taining to cork; noting an acid substance produced by 
treating rasped cork with nitric acid. 

Suberous, (su'bQr-us) a. [L. su&er, cork.] Corky; light; 
soft and elastic. 

Subgenerio, (sub-jen-Qr'ik) a. Belonging to a snbgenus 
or subdivision of a family or class. 

Subgenus, (sub'j e-nus) n. A subdivision of a genus eom- 
pr^ending one or more species. 

Subglaoial, (sub-gld'she-al) a. Pertaining to Uie under 
side of a glacier ; being under glaciers. 

Subindioation, (sub-in-de-kd'shun) n. Secret or tacit 
indication ; act of making known or revealing by 
secret signs or hints. 

Subinduoe, (sub-in-dus') v. t To suggest or offer indi- 
rectly; to insinuate. 

I SubitaneouB, (sub-it-a'nd-us) a. [L. aubitaneui.} Sud- 
den ; hasty. 

Subjacent, (sub-j&'sent) a. [L. suhjaceMy ppr, of mb- 
jacercy to lie under.] Lying under or below being 
in a lower situation, though not directly beneath. 
Subject, (sub'jekt) a. [L. subjectufy pp. of subjtccrc, to 
place, or bring under.] Placed or situate under ;— 
placed under the power and dominion of another 
exposed ; liable from external causes ; obnoxious 
liable from inherent causes ; prone ; disposed. 

Subject, (sub'jekt) n. [L. subjectus.] One who or that 
which is placed under influence, operation or dominion 
in general ; one who is placed under civil authority; 
one who owes allegiance to a sovereign or other poli- 
tical ruler or government, and is governed by the 
laws of the state;— one who acknowledges the author- 
ity of a spiritual head, teacher, &c.;— that which is 
brought under any physical process ; chemical sub- 
stance ; matter ;— that on which any ox)eration is per- 
formed in anatomy; living body, limb, &c. ; especially, 
a dead body or part of a dead body for purposes of dis- 
section that in which any attribute, relation, or 
quality inheres or exists : substance that on which 
any mental operation is performed ; object of inquiry 
or examination ; matter of thought ; point of dispute; 
topic treated of the chief incidents, fkets, or mat- 
ters described or written about ; the chief character 
or hero of a poem, play, tale, &c. in the arts, the 
design of a composition or picture ; that which is 
sought to be embodied or represented ;— in muaic, the 
principal theme or melody of a movement ; — in ginm- 
Tnavy the nominative case to a verb passive;— in logic, 
that of which any thing is predicated or denied; — 
in philosophy, the active and immediate sentient and 
thinking faculty which forms conceptions or ideas ot 
the object ; the JBgo as opposed to the Non-ego or object. 
Subject, (sub-jekt') r. t. To bring under the control, 
power, or action of ; to subdue ; to enslave to ex- 
pose; to make liable ; — to submit; to mak4f accounta- 
ble ;— to make subservient to cause to undergo 
imp. it pp. subjected ; ppr. tubjectiim. 

Subjection, ( sub-jek'sbun ) n. Act or bringing under 
the dominion of another ;— state of being under the 
control and govermneiit of another. 

Subjective, (sub-jekt'iv) a. Relating to the suliject 
designating the state, cono^ions, and ideiyi of jui 
active, sentient, and thinking being respecting ol^ecte 
or Id^ extend to himself noting the point of 
view ftom which an object is regarded <ir oonoeivea ^ 
of by the conscious suqjeot modified b;f pexioalial 
idiosyncrasy. 
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(8ttb-jelciily*l6> cmIv. tn a sutuecUva man- 
Her )lla relation to the sulujeot. 

BttUmyeneu, (tub-jekt^iY-neii) n. The »tate of being 
ittraeetiiTe. 

Sal^otivity, (8ub*jek-tiT'e-te) n. State of being lab- 
jeotive ; individuality that which relates to per- 
eonal oonsoiousnesst or to the impressions or ideas of 
an individual mindE, 

Bttbjeot'inatter, (soVjekt-mat-tsr) n. The matter or 
thought }>resented lor eonsideration in some statement 
or diwussion. 

Batjoin, (sub-join') v. t. To add after something else 
has bwn said or written ; annex ; attach : connect : 
—imp. pp. subjoined ; ppr. subjoining. 

Snlgugatef (sub'j 66-gat) v. t. [L. mbjugare, from mb, 
under, and jugum, a yoke.] To subdue and bring 
under the yoke of ;|^wer or dominion ; to compel to 
submit to the absolute control of another : — imp. & 
pp. suldttgated ; ppr. subjugating. 

Bubjugaaon, (sub-joo-ga'shun) n. Act of bringing un- 
der the power or absolute control of another. 
Subjugator, (sub'j66-gat-or) n. One who subjugates or 
enslaves ; a conqueror. 

Bulrfunotive, (sub-jungk'tiv) a. [L. subjunctivtis, from 
iuBjuttgere, to subjoin.] Subjoined or added to some- 
thing before said or written. Subjunctive mode, that 
form of a verb which expresses condition, hypothesis, 
contingency, and is subjoined or added as subordinate 
to some other verb. 

Sublapsarian, ( sub-laps-a're-an ) n. [L. mb, under, 
after, and lapsus, Ml.] One of that class of Cal- 
vinists who consider the decree of election as made 
after the fall, or as contemplating the apostasy as past, 
and the elect as being in a fallen and guilty state. 
Sublet, (sub-let') v. t To underlet; to lease, as a leasee, 
to another iierson: — imp. & pp. sublet; pp»*. sub- 
letting. 

Sublimate, (sub'le-m&t) v. t. [L. sublimate, sublima- 
tum, to raiw, elevate, from sublimis, high.] To bring 
by heat into the state of vapour, as a solid substance, 
which, on cooling, returns again to the solid state ; — to 
tefine and exalt ; to heighten ; to elevate '.—imp, ti 
pp. aublimated; ppr. sublimating. 

Sublimate, (sub'le-m&t) n. The product of a substance 
sublimed ; especially mercury raised in the mtort; — 
ewTosive suJblimate, bichloride of mercury. 

Sublimate, (snb'le-mUt) a. Brought into a state of vap- 
our by heat and again condens^, as solid substances. 
Sublinmtion, (sub-le-m&'shun) lu Act of sublimating 
or state of being sublimated ; — act of heightening or 
improving; exaltation; elevation. 

Sttbl^atory, (sub-lim'a-tor-e) a. Used for sublimation. 
Sublimatory, (sub-lim'a-tor-e) n. A vessel used for sub- 
limation. 

Sublime, (sub-llm') a. [L. sublimis, from mb and 
limus, clay.] Exalted ; elevated ; high in place; — dis- 
tinguished by lofty or noble traits ; eminent ; — awak- 
ening or expressing the emotion of awe, adoration, 
veneration, heroic resolve, and the like ; — lofty ; 
jgmnd ; — eleYated by joy; elate. i 

Sabliiiie, (sub-lim') n, A grand or lofty style ; the 
mnd in nature or in art, distinguish^ from the 
beaiitiful mental emotion produced by the contem- 
Jp»l»tioii of the grand or lofty. 

SwbliWf , (sub-lim') v. t. To bring to a state of vapour 
py heat and condense again by cold ; to sublimate;-— j 
IX) exalt; to heighten; to improve to dignity; to en- 1 
noble,-— i. To be brought into a state of vapour by ^ 
heat, and then condensed by cold;— imp. pp. sub- 

limad ; ppt. subliming. 

SnbUmsljt (snb-limTe) adv. In a sublime manner ; i 
with elevaM conceptions ; loftily. 

Bidilimsftiiis, (sab-llm'nes) n. The quality or condition 
of being soblime; sublimity. 
nttUindlyf (8ab-lim%*te) n. State of being sublime ; 
giandeitr I vastnsM ; msgniSoence ; — elevation of 
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place; lofty height;— noblmieBs of nature or oharaot^; 
eminence an elevated feeling of astonishment knd 
awe at the contemplation of great scenes and objoe^ 
or of exalted exowence loftiness of sentiment or 
style. 

SuDlunsry, ( sublCi-nar-e ) o. Situated beneath the 
moon; terrestrial; earthly; pertaining to this world. 
Submarine, ( sub-ma-ren^ ) a. Being, acting, or grow- 
ing under water in the sea. tjSw. 

SubmaxiUary, (sub-maks'il-ar-e) a. Situated under the 
Submerge, (sub-merj') v, t. [L. submergere, from sub, 
under, and mergtre, to plunge.] To put under water; 
to plunge ; — to cover or overflow with water ; to 
drown ;— v. i. To plunge, as into water or other fluid; 
hence, to be completely Winded or incorporated: — 
imp. & pp. submerged ; ppr. submerging. 
Submergence, ( siib-mcrj'ens ) n. Act of submerging 
or state of being submerged. 

Submersed, (sub-mcrst') a. Being or growing under 
water, as the leaves of aquatic plants. 

Submersion, (sub-mer'shun) n. Act of putting under 
water or other fluid, or of causing to be ovei-flowed; 
—state of being put under water or other fluid. 
Submission, (sub-mish'un) n. [L. submissio.'\ Act of 
submitting ; act of yielding to power or authority; 
obedience state of being submissive ; acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority or dependence; meekness; resigna- 
tion;— acknowledgment of a fault; confession of error. 
Submissive, (sub-mis'iv) a. Inclined or ready to sub- 
mit; obedient; compliant; yielding; humble; modest; 
passive. 

Submissively, ( sub-mis'iv-le ) adv. In a submissive 
manner ; with submission ; humbly. 

Submissiveness, (sub-mislv-nes) n. Quality or condi- 
tion of being submissive; humbleness; dependence; 
confession of fault or of inferiority ;— yielding or de- 
ferential disposition. 

Submit, (sub-mitOv.t. [L. submittere, from under, 
and mittere, to send.] To yield, resign, or surrender 
to power, will, or authority to leave or commit to 
the discretion or judgment of another ; to refer 
V. i. To yield one’s person to the power of another; — 
to yield one's opinion to the opinion or authority of 
another; to be subject ; — to acquiesce in the authority 
of another ; — ^to be submissive; to yield without mur- 
muring ; — imp. & pp. submitted ; ppr. submitting. 
Bubnascent, (sub-nas'ent) a. [L. subnascens, ppr, of 
subnasci, to gix)w under.] Growing under ; springiiig 
or rising from beneath. 

Subnormal, ( sub-noYmal ) n. (L. mb and norma.1 
That part of the axis of a curve line which is inter- 
cepted between the ordinate and the normal. 
Subordinacy, (sub-or'din-as-e) n. [L. sub, under, and 
ordinans, ppr. of ordinare, to set in order, to anunge.] 
State of being subordinate or subject to control. 
Bubordinary, (sub-or'din-ar-e) a. Inferior- in rank, 
place, &c. ; less important ; secondary ; — supemu- 
merary. 

Subordinate, (sub-or'din-Ht) (i. Placed in a lower class 
or rank; — holding a lower position ;— inferior in older, 
in nature, in dignity, in power, importance, or the 
like. [or rank below another. 

Subordinate, (sub-or'din-at) n. One who stands in order 
Subordinate, (sub-or'din-at) v. t. PL. mb, under, and 
ordinare, to set in order, to arrange.] To place in a 
lower order ;— to make or consider as of less value or 
importance; — to subject or subdue : — imp. & 
subordinated; ppr. subordinatiiig. 

Subordinately, (suh-or'din-at-le) adv. In a subordinate 
manner. 

Subordination, <sub-or-din-a'shun) n. A-ct of subordin- 
ating, placing in a lower order, or subjecting jt- 
Btate of being subordinate ; inferiority of rank or, dig- 
nity; subjection place of rank amon^ inferiors. 
Sub^, (sub-om') v. t. pL. suboniare, nam tub, npiW, 
secxoUy, and grmre, to fhmish, provide.) To proem 
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(Wife to take a fiikUe amcrahtiatg to petjtizy; 
^to procure pviTately or by ooUutdon '.—imp. & pp. 
•nberned; ppr* aabonunr* 

Bubomatiou, (iuVor>n&^snuii) n. Act of aubominff; 
crime of pioourlog a penon to take auob a false oath 
at oonstitutes pw^ry;— crime of inducing another to 
do a criminal or action. 

tittbonter, (sub-ofn'sr) n. One who ihduces another to 
take a falm oath or to do a bad action. 

Suboadde, (sub-oks'Id) n. An oxide containing one 
eauiralent of oxygen and two of another element. 
Siibpttna, (subope'na) n. [L. su6, under, and posaa, 
punishment.] A writ commanding the attendance in 
court of the person on whom it is served as a witness, 
dfC., under a penalty : — written also tubpena. 

Subpcena, (sub-pe'na) v. i. To servo with a writ of sub- 
poena ; to command attendance in court by a legal 
writ under a penalty in case of disobedience : — imp. 
dc pp. aubposnaed; ppt\ subpoenaing, 

Subsaline, (sub-salln) a. Imperfectly saline ; moder- 
ately salt. 

Sttbsalt) (sub'sawlt) n. An oxysalt containing a less 
number of equivalents of the acid than of the base, 
or in which the latter is a suboxitle. 

Subscribe, (sub-skrib') v. t. fL. subscribere, from mb, 
under, and scribere, to write.] To writcPunderneath ; 
to sign with one’s own hand; to hind one’s self by 
unriting one’s name beneath to attest by writing 
one’s name beneath ; — to promise to give by writing 
one’s name; — v.i. - To give consent to something 
written by signing one’s name ; to assent ; to agree; 
—to promise to give a certain sum by setting one’s 
name to a paper ; — to enter one’s name for a news- 
paper, a book, and the like: — imp. & pp. subscribed; 
pw. subscribing. 

Subscriber, (sub-skrib'er) n. One who snlwcribes ; one 
who contributes to an undei*takiug by subscribing; 
—one who enters bis name for a paper, book, map, 
and the like. 

Subscription, (stib-skrip'shun) n. Act of writing one’s 
name under, or at the end of a letter, deed, or instru- 
ment ; signature ; formal attestation or consent given 
by signature ; — a formal declaration of consent to the 
oireed or articles of a church; public confession of faith; 
—act of contributing ; act of giving or engaging to 
give money to any cause or object ;— the sum given 
or engaged to he given by an individ\ial ; also, the 
sum or amount contributed by all ; also, the pai>er 
on which the names of the subscribei-s and the sums 
subscribed are entered ; — ^in the book trade, act of 
signing a paper engaging to take a copy or copies of 
a new publication at a stated price; also, the price at 
which copies subscribed for are sold or delivered. 
Subsection, (sub-sek'shun) n. Division or x)ai’t of a 
section ; suMivisiori. 

Subsequence, (sub'se-kwens) n. State of being subse- 
quent, or of coming after something. 

Subsequent, (sub'se-kwent) a. [L. subsequent, ppr. of 
eubsequi.] Following in time ; coming or being after 
something else at any time following in oi-der of 


place ; succeeding. 

Subsequentiiy, (sub'se-kwent-le) adv. In a subsequent 
time, manner, position, or the like. 

Subserve, (sub-ssrvO v. t. [L. subservire, from sub, un- 
dbr, and servire, to serve.] To serve in subordination 
or inStrumeutaUy ; to help forward ; to promote 
v.i To be useful as an instrument or agent to accom- 

f sh a design or work ; to answer the puipose l—imp, 
pp. subserved ; ppr. subserving. 

Subservience, (sub-sgrv'e-ens) n. Condition of being 
subservient; subordination; mean submission ;— state 
OjF being instrumentally useful also mbsei’viencif . . 
Subservient, (sub-ssrv'e-ent) a. Serving to promote an 
Object or end ; answering a purpose ; useful as an in- 
strument acting as a twL [manner. 

SUbierviMit^yi (eab^rv’e-ent-le) adv. In a subservient 
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Subsidiy (sub-sldO v. i, (L. mbsidire, ttom ettb, under^ 
below, and sidere, to sit down, to settle.] To sink or 
fall to the bottom to fall into a state of quiet ; to 
become tranquil; to abate;— to tend downward; to 
descend; to sink imp. it pp, subsided ; ppr. sub- 
siding. 

Sttbsiomoe, (suVse-dens) n. Act or process of subsiding 
or falling, as the lees of liquors ;— act of sinking or 
gradually descending, as ground. 

Subsidiary, (sub-sid'e-ar-e) a. [L. «u&«idianus,] l!*nr- 
I nishing a subsidy ; serving to help ; assistant; auxiliary. 
Subsidiary, (sub-sid'e-ar-e) n. One who or that wbira 
contributes aid ; an assistant ; an auxiliary. 

Subsidise, (sub'se-dis) v.t. [Prom subsidy.] To pur- 
chase the assistance of by the payment of a subsidy:— 
imp. ti, pp. subsidized ; ppr. subsidizing. 

Subsidy, (stib'se-de) n. [L subsidium.] iSup^rt; aid; 
especially, extraordinary aid in money rendered to a 
sovereign by his subjects; also, a sum of money paid 
by one prince or nation to another, to purchase the 
service of auxiliary troops. 

Subsist, (sub-sist') r. t. [L. subsistere, from sub, under, 
and sistei'e, to stand.] To be ; to have existence ; to 
inhere ;— to continue ;--to be supported; to live; — v.t 
To 'support with provisions; to feed ; to maintain:— 
imp. & pp. subsisted ; ppr. subsisting. 

Subsistence, (sub-sist'ens) n. Real being ; — state of 
being subsistent ; inherency;— means of support; pro- 
visions, or that which j)rocure8 provisions. 

Subsistent, (sub-sist ' ent) a. Having real being; in- 
herent. 

Subsoil, (sub'soil) n. The bed or stratum of earth which 
lies immetliately beneath the surface soil. 
Subsoil-plough, ( sub ' soil-plow ) »i. A strong swing 
plough, but without the coulter and mould -board, 
used to loosen the subsoil. 

Subsoil-ploughing, ( sub'soil-plow-ing ) n. Ploughing 
deep to break up or loosen the subsoil. 

Subspecies, (sub-spe'shOz) 7U A subordinate species ; 
a division of u species. 

Substance, (sub'stans) n. [L. Being; some- 

thing which exists; something real, not imad^nary; 
something solid, not empty; — that which underlies all 
outward manifestations; substratum;— that which con- 
stitutes any tiling what it is; nature; real or existing 
essence the most important element in any exist- 
ence : the characteristics of any thing ; — any thing 
which has a material form; body; matter ;— estate; 
property. 

Substantial, (sub-stan'she-al) a. Belonging to substance ; 
actually existing ; — not seeming or imaginary ; real ; 
true ;— corporeal ; material having go^ substance ; 
strong ; stout ; solid iiossessed of goods or estate ; 
moderately wealthy. 

SubstantiaUty, (sub-stan-she-al'e-te) n. The state of 
having real existence; corporeity; materiality. 
Substantially, (sub-stau'she-al-le) adv. Really; truly; 
essentially; in substance; in the main;— with com- 
petent means or estate. 

Substantialness, (sub- stan'she-al-nes) n . State or qual- 
ity of being substantial ; firmness ; strength ; power 
of holding or lasting. 

Substantiate, (sub-ston'she-at) v. t To make to exist; 
—to establish by proof or competent evidence; to 
verify ’.-^tnp. & pp, substantiated ; ppr, substanti- 
ating. 

Substantiation, (sub-stau-she-a'shun) n. The act ot 
making good or establishing by proper evidence, as a 
charge or averment. 

Subs^tive, (suVstan-tivja. Betokening or exptessiug 
existence ; solid ; real ;— having body ; fixed lasting^ 
as colours ;— not adjective or p^icipial, as a noun. 
Substantive, (suVston-tiv) n. A noun; the part of 
speech which designates something that exists, or soncHi 
object of though^ either material or iihmateirial ; 
name of an object founded on itspropertiesar quaUtMi, 
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(saVttAa^ir-le) ttdv. In a InibetAntiTe 
inannar; in subgtanoe; «Mfld!itiaUy;~*as a name or noun. 

(suVste-tfit) V. t, [L. tubititum, tubatitu^ 
fum, tcom aub, under, and atatueref to put, pdaoe.] 
To put in the plaoe of another; to ezohange ; to inter- 


dne d^l^ted to act for another in tJu militia, one 
engagiuK to serve in room of another. 

SubatituQen, (aub-ste-tu'ahun) n. Act of putting one 
person or l^ing in the place of another;— etate of being 
mbetitttted for another person or thing;— in grammar, 
svliepcda, or the use of one >vord for another ; — in law, 
we ^legation of one or more parties to enjoy the 
estate in default of the first heir or after him ;— in 
algebra, the putting of a simpler quantity in place 
of a more complex, as in solving equations ; — in tkeo~ 
Utgy, the doctrine that Christ suffered vicariously, or 
in the room and stead of sinners. 

Suhstitai^nal, ( sub-ste>tu'shun-al ) a. Pertaining to 
sub^tution. 

Substitutionally, (suh«te*tu'shun>aMe) adv. In a sub- 
stitutional manner ; in the way of substitution. 
Substitutionary, (sub-ste-tu^shun-ar-e) a. Pertaining 
to substitution ; substitutional. 

Substratum, (sub-str&^tum) n. [li. auhetratua, pp. of 
aibatem&e, to strew under.] That which is laid or 
spread under ; a layer of earth lying under another ; 
the subsoil;— in metaphysics, the ultimate matter or 
snostanoe forming the subject of pemeption, cogni- 
tion, and cause of phenomena. [foundation. 

Substraoture, (sub-struk'tur) n. An under structure; a 
Subs^le, (substil) n. A right line on which the style 
or gnomon of a dial is erected. 

Sttbsultory, (sub-sult'or-e) a. [L. aubsilire, aubsultum, 
to spring up.] Bounding; leaping; moving by sudden 
leaps or starts. 

Subtangent, (sub-tan'jent) n. The segment of a pro- 
duced axis intercepted between an 
ordinate and a tangent, both drawn ^ 

from the same point in the curve. ? 

Thus, let a b be the curve of a para- / 

bola, d b the axis, a e the tangent, 5....^^ 

and a e the ordinate, then the sub- 
tangent is ce. / \ 

Subtwd, (sub-tend') v.t. [L. aiib, ^ ^ 
under, and tendere, to stretch. ] To 
extend under or be opposite to :— Subtangent. 
imp. h pp. subteudeu ; ppr. subtending. 

Subtense, (sub-tens') n. [L. subtendere, aubtentum, to 
stretch underneath.] The line subtending or stretch- 
ing across ; the chord of an arc. 

Sttbtedluent, (sub-tgr'flu-ent) a. [L. aubterjluem, ppr. 
of aubterjluere, to flow beneath.] Bunning under or 
beneath: — also aubterjluoua. 

Subterfuge, (sub'tcr-ffij) n. [F. fiom L. auhter/ugere, 
to flee secretly, to escape.] That to which a person 
resorts for escape or concealment ; hence, a shift ; an 
evasion; artifice; quibble; excuse. 

Sjiddserrsassn, (8ul>t§r-r&'ne-an) a. [L. subterraneua, 
from aub, under, and terra, earth.] Being or lying 
under tiia cnirface of the earth: situated within the 
eertii or under ground also aubterraneoua. 
Sabtifr,<8ttm)a. [L. aubtilia, from aub, under, and 
iela, •a web, warp.] Thin; not dense or gross ; rare ; 
— dmiaately constituted or constructed ; nice : fine ; — 
acute,; pkircing ^-characterized by aonteuess of mind; 
iefi]ied>-dly; crafty. 

Snbtilslr. <«ttVtil4e) adv, In a subtile manner; thinly; 
not dew^;— *3iot grossly; finely; artfiiBy; cun- 
oridtily. 

SflMmMb* (suD^oiies) n. State or quality of being 
subtile; imnness ; xaieness, as of the air ; fineness ; 
. acutenem;" -cuniii%i;artf^ [fineness. 

jSabtil^, <sab-til'e*t^ n. ^^uaUty of being subtile; 


a mcKmMMxow 


SobtiUsatioa, (sub-til-iz-ft^shnn);n. Act of making sub* 
tile, fine, or thin the operation of making so vqla- 
tile as to rise in steam <xt vapour refinement ; ex* 
treme acuteness. 

Subtilise, (suVtil-iz) v. t. To make thin cr fine ; to 
make less gross or coarse to refine; to spin out in 
minute distinctions or shades of meaning ;— e. i. ' To 
refine in argument ; to make very niice distinctions; 
—imp. A pp. subtilized ; ppr. subtiliiing. 

Subtilty, (sub'til-te) n. [Contracted from aubtilitsf,] 
State or quality of being subtile ; thinness ; fineness ; 
—refinement; extreme acuteness;— slyness; ouzming; 
artifice. 

Subtle, (sut'l) a. [(contracted from aubtile.] Sly in 
design; artfm; cunning; insinuating; subtile ;— cun- 
ningly devised. 

Subtlety, (sutl-te) n. Quality of being subtle or sly; 
cunning; craftiness; amhlness; — acuteness of intm- 
lect ; sh^wdness. 

Subtly, (sut'le) adr. In a subtle manner ; slyly; art- 
fully nicely; delicately. 

Subtract, (sub-trakt') v. t. [L. aub, under, and trahere, 
to draw.] To withdraw or take from the rest, as a 
part ;ito deitiict :—imp. & pp. subtracted ; ppr, sub- 
tracting. 

Subtraction, (sub-trak'shun) n. Act or operation of 
subtracting or deducting;— the taking of a lesser num- 
ber or quantity from a greater of the same kind or 
denomination — classified as simple, when the num- 
bers or quantities are all of the same kind, and com- 
pound when the quantities are of difi'erent denomlua* 
tions. 

Subtractive, (sub-trakt'iv) a. Tending or having power 
to subtract ;— preceded by the sign minus. 

Subtrahend, (sub-tra-hend') n. [L. aubtrakendua, p. 
fut. pass, of aubtrahere.] The sum or number to be 
subtracted or taken from another. 

Subtriple, (sub-trip'l) a. Containing a third or part 
of a third ;— noting the ratio of 1 to S. 

Subulate, (sub'Q-l&t) a. [L. aubulatua, from aubula, 
an awl.] Very narrow and tapering gradually to a 
fine point from a broadish base ; awl-shaped. 

Suburb, (sub'urb) n. [L. auburbium, from sub, under, 
and urbs, a city.] The region on the confines of any 
city or laige town including buildings, streets, or ter- 
ritory ;— hence, the confines ; the out part. 

Suburban, (sub-urb'an) a. Pertaining to, inhabiting, 
or being in the suburbs of a city :— also auburbial. 
Suburban, (sub-urb'an) n. A dweller in the suburbs of 
.1 city. 

Subvariety, (sub-va-ri'e-te) n. A subordinate variety. 
Subvene, (sub-vSn') v.t. [L. aub, under, and venire, 
to come.] To come under or happen;— to come to 
the assistance of; to co-operate:— imp. & pp. sub- 
vened; ppr. subvening. 

Subvention, (8ub-ven'shun)n. [L. aubventio, from aub, 
under, and venire, to come.] Act of coming in aid or 
support; interposition for relief;— a government aid 
or wunty. 

Subversion, ([sub-ver'shun) n. Act of subverting or 
state of being subverted ; entire overthrow ; utter 
ruin. [overthrow and ruin* 

Subversive, (sub-ver'siv) a. Tending to subvert or 
Subvert, (sub-vgrtO v, t. [L. sub, under, and verteret 
to turn.] To overthrow from the foundation ; to min 
utterly to pervert, as the mind, and turn it from 
the truth; to corrupt imp. & pp. subvsrtsd) ppr. 
subverting. 

Subverter, (sub-vfiit'sr) n. One who subverts; an over- 
thxower. [verted* 

Subvertible, (sub-vert'e-bl) a. Capable of btinr sub- 
Succades, (suklcft-dez) n. pL [L. attceua^ Juice.] IMts 
candied cfr preserved in syrup. 

Succedaneotts, (suk-sS-da'nS-us) a. Pertaining to or 
acting as a socoedaueum; supplying tiie pisoe of some* 
thing elsa 


fi 

ChiMftdMiaum, (siikHsS-d^^ fLJ That whiclikia 

lued for something else ; a substitute. 

Buooeed, (suk-sed') v.t [F. suceede)', from lu sub, under, 
and C€d€re, to go. to give way, to pass.] To follow in 
order ; to take the jdace of another who has quitted it 
or dii^ ; — ^to come after ; to be subsequent or conse- 
quent; — to foriher; to prosper ; — v. i. To come next 
m order; — ^to come in the place of another;— to ascend 
the throne after the removal or death of the occu- 
pant to obtain the object desired ; to liave a pros- 
perous termination; — to be received with general fav- 
our ; to have a good effect imp. & pp. succeeded ; 
vpr. succeeding. 

Buccaeding, (suk-sed'ing) n. The state of prospering or 
obtaining success. 

Succentor, (suk-sen'tor) n. [L. sub and cantare^ to 
sing.} A subordinate to the precentor bass singer 
in a choir. 

Success, (suk-sesO n. [L. successus.] Act of succeeding 
or state of having succeeded ; favourable termination 
of any thing attempted ; prosperous issue ; also, issue, 
result, or effect, with a qualifying adjective, as good, ill, 
great, little, dec. 

Buocessful, (suk-sesTuul) a. Resulting in, assuring, 
or promotive of success; accomplishing what was pro- 
posed ; happy ; prosperous ; fortunate ; auspicious ; 
lucky. [ner ; prosperously ; favourably. 

Suooessfblly, (suk-ses'fudl-le) adv. In a successful man- 
Sttcceasfulness, (suk-sesToul-nes) n. Condition of being 
successful ; prosperous conclusion ; favourable event; 
sucfpsa 

Succession, (suk-sesh'un) n. [L. successio.] Act of suc- 
ceeding ; a following of things in order of time or 
place, or a series of things so following; sequence ; — 
a series of persons or things according to some estab- 
lished rule an oixier of descendants ; lineage ; race ; 
— power or right of acceding to the station or title of a 
father or other predecessor; — the right to enter upon 
the* possession of the pro]^erty of an ancestor, or one 
near of kin, or preceding in an established order. 
Suooeasional, (suk-sesh'un-al) a. Pertaining to or ex- 
isting in a regular order or succession ; consecutive. 
Sueoetsionally, (suk-sesh'un-al-le) adv. lu a succcs- 
sfonal manner. 

Suocessionist, (suk-sesh'un-ist) n. One who holds the 
doctrine of aiK>stolical succession. 

Successive, (euk-ses'iv) a. Following in order or unin- 
terrupted course ; coming after without interruption 
or interval. [ner; in a series or order. 

Successively, (suk-ses'iv-le) adv. In a successive man- 
Suocessless, (suk-ses'les) a. Having no success ; mi- 
prosperous; unfortunate. 

Suoecsslessly, (suk-ses^lcs-le) adv. Without success. 
Successor, (suk-ses'or) n. One who succeeds or follows; 
one who takes the place and part which another has 
left. 

Suooiferous, (suk-sifer-us) a. [L. succusj juice, and 
ferre, to bear, to produce.} Producing or conveying 
sap. 

Sucoinot, (suk-singkP) a. [L. succinct us, ptp. of sne- 
*cingere, to mrd below or from below. J Girded or 
tucked up ; wund ; — compressed into a narrow com- 
pass ; concise ; compendious ; summary ; laconic. 
Succinctly, (suk-singktle) adv. In a succinct man- 
ner ; bnefly ; concisely. 

Succinctness, (suk-singkt^ues) n. State or quality of 
Ibeing succinct ; brevity ; conciseness. 

Sttooory, (suk'kd-re) n. A plant of the genus dcharium; 
wdld endive. 

Succour, (suk'ur) v. t. [P. seeourir, It. soecorrere, L. 
mb, under, ana currere, to run.] To help or relieve 
when iu difficulty, want, or distress ; aid ; help ; sup- 
port ; assist ; befriend; benefit ; comfort imp. App. 
auecoured ; ppa*. sucoourtag. V 

« Sueeour, (suk^ur) n. Aid ; help ; assistance; espceidlly, 
asidstanoe that veUeves and delivers ftom diffioulty. 
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want, or distress the person or thing that brings 
relief. [ooured or assisted ; admitting of reliw'. 

Sttoeourable, (suk'ur-a-bl) a. Capable of baiiig sutv- 
Suocourer, (8uk'ur-§r) n. One who affinds auocour : a 
helper. [lief. 

Suooourless, (suk'ur-les) a. Destitute of help or re* 
Succulence, (suk'fi-lens) n. The conditiqn of being 
succulent ; juiciness -also svcouleney. 

Succulent, (suk'u-lent) a. [L. stiecuUntus, ttmk 
cus, juice, from sugtre, to suck.} Full of juice ; juicy. 
Succumb, (suk-kum') v. i. [L. mb, under, and cumtcre, 
for cubare, to lie down.] To yield ; to submit ; to 
sink unresistingly: — imp. A pp. auooumbed; ppr. 
suootunbing. 

Suooussive, (suk-kus'iv) cl Characterized by a 
shaking motion; moving up and down; jogging; 
jolting. 

Such, (such) a. [A.-S. sieilc, Go. svahiks, from sva, 
so, and leiks, like.] Of that kind ; of the like kind ; 
like ; — the same that ; noting a particular or thing 
previously mentioned ; having the character, quality, 
or relation specified ; — so great in size, amount, Ac. ; 
noting extent or degree of any kind ;— noting an in- 
definite number of persons or things of a certain class 
or kind : — ^sometimes written such and such, 

Buchwise, (sucli'wiz) adv. In such a manner ; so. 

Buck, (suk) V. t. [A.-S. siican, Ger. saugen, F. iueer, 
L. sugere.^ To draw up, in, or out, as a liquid, by 
the action of the mouth and tongue ; — to draw milk 
from with the mou^ ; — to draw in or imbibe by any 
process which resembles sucking ; to inhale ; to ab^ 
sorb; — to draw or drain ; — to draw in, as a whirl- 
pool ; to engulf v. i. To draw by ei^austing the 
air, as with the mouth or with a tube ; — ^to di-aw 
the breast ; — to draw in ; to imbibe : — imp. A pp. 
sucked; ppr. sucking. 

Suck, (suk) n. Act of drawing with the mouth ; — ^milk 
diawn from the breast by the mouth ; — a small 
draught ; a sip. 

Sucker, (suk'er) n. One who or that whiifii sucks or 
drawls with the mouth;— the pis- _ 

ton of a ])unip ; — a pqie through 
which any thiug is drawn ; — the 
shoot of a plant from the rcots 
or lower iiart of the stem ; — a fish ; Sucker or 

the lump-sucker or lump-fish ; — a Sackmg.Usn. 

fi’tjsh- water fish of the carp family. 

Sucker, (suk'er) v. t. To strip off the suckers or shoots 
from:— iwi 7 >. A pp. suckerett; ppr. suckering. 

Suckle, (suk I) v. t. [Diminutive of «wci:.j To give 
suck to ; to nurse at the breast:— iwip. A pp. saokfed ) 
Piir. suckling. [nursed at the breast. 

Suckling, (sukling) n. A young child or animal 
Suction, (stik'shuiiO n. [L. svgere, suctum, to suck.] 
Act of sucking or drawing, as fluids, by exhausting 
the air. 

Suctorial, (suk-to'ro-al) a. Adapted for sucking ; living 
by sucking : — capable of adhering by suction. 

Sedation, (su-da'snun) n. [L. mdatio.) A sweating. 
Sudatory, (su'da-tor-e) n. A sweating-bath ; a vapour 
bath. [to sweat.} Sweating ; perspiring; 

Sudatory, (su'da-tor-e) a. [L. sudaiorius, from sudare. 
Sudden, (sud'en) a. [A.-S. soden, F. soudain, from 
II subitus, that has come on suddenly.} Happening 
without previous notice ; coming unexpect^iy ; — 
hastily prepared or employed ; quick ; rapid ; rash ; 
hasty ; unusual ; abrupt ; unlooked-for. 

Sudden, (sud'en) n. An unexpected occurrence ; eur- 
prise, [manner ; unexpectedly ; hastily ; off-hsxKd. 
Suddenly, (sud'en-le) adv. lu a sudden, ttnexpeefod ' 
Suddenness, (sud'en-nes) n. State of being suddm^ ; 
a coming or happening without previous nmioe. 
Sudoriferous, (su-dor-ifgr-ns) a. [L. suddr, 
and/wc, to bear.] PixKiuoing or secreting panpiiiia* 
tion. [/ocere, tomake.} Clausing enFbki 

Sttdwiflo, (sfi-dor-ifik) a. {]L. mdw, sweaty and 


Sttdwiflo, (sfi-dor-i 


CL. mdor, sweaty mi" 



ioM^ (le-doNflk) iu A medidiid that produoM 

ffsAi. (Midx) n. iinff. (G«r. ntd.} Water impreg&ated 
wiiw lioap and worked up into froth and bubbles. 

9nii <sa> V, t. [F. miwe, L. segtti, to follow.] To 
follow up ; to proiM^te ; to endeavour to win to | 
Mek Jueuce or rig^t from by legal prooeea ; to proee- 
Oute Jhdidally ;-~to proceed with, as an action, and 
|[dlow it up to its proper termination :—v, i. To seek 


pp. sum: ppr. suing* 

Suent, (sfl'ent) a. Even ; smooth: regulp. 

8tt«r, (sii'gr) n. One who sues ; a suitor ; a prose- 
cutor. 

Suet, (sCi'et) a. fF. %uift L. tebum, sevum.} The 
haraer and less fusible fat of an animal about the 
kidneys and loins. 

fiuelgri (sd'et-e) a. Consisting of suet or resembling it. 
Suffer, (suffir) v. t [F. sovffrir, from L. sub, under, 
and fert'e, to bear.] To feel or endure with jmin, 
annoyance, and the like ; to undergo ; — ^to endure 
without sinking ; to bear ; — to be affected by ; to 
sustain, as a loss ; — to allow ; not to forbid or hinder ; 
— r. t. To feel or undergo pain of body or mind ; 
—to undergo punishment : — ^to be injured ; to sustain 
loss or inconvenience imp. & pp. suffered; ppr. 
wottwixkff* 

Sufferable, (suf er-a-bl) a. Capable of being permitted; 
allowable; tolerable; — capable of being endured or 
borne ; endurable. 

Sufferableness, (8uf§r-a-bl<nes) n. The state or quality 
of being sufferable ; tolerableness. [tolerably. 

Sufferably, (suf^r-a-ble) adv. In a sufferable manner; 
Sufferance, (sufer-ans) n. State of suffering; pain en- 
dured; — submission under difficult or oppressive cir- 
cumstonoes ;— patience ; — toleration ; permission ; — 
nmative consent by not forbidding or hindering. 
Sufferer, (sufgr-gr) n. One who suffers ; one who en- 
dures suffering ; — one whojiermits or allows. 
Suffering, (sufsr-ing) n, Tno lieariug of pain, incon- 
venience, or loss ; pain endured ; distress, loss, or 
ii^urv incurred [jiain. 

Suffarugly, (sufsr-ing-le) adv. With suffering or 
Suffice, (suf-fis') v.i. [Ij. sv^fficere, to hold out, to 
be sufficient, from mb, under, and facere, to make.] 
To be enough or sufficient; — v. t. To sjitisfy ; to con- 
tent ; to be equal to the wants or demands of '.—imp. 
App. sufficed; ppr. sufficing. 

Sufficiency, (suf-fi^'e-en-se) n. State of being sufficient 
or adequate to the end proposed qualification for 
any purpose; ability; capacity; — adequate substance 
or means ; competence ; — ample stock or fund. 
Sufficient, (suf-fisVe-ent) a. [L. si^fficiens, ppr. of 
cere,] Adequate to wants; enough for demand or sup- 
ply; equal to the end proposed;— -possessing adequate 
iatonts or accomplishments ; of competent power or 
ability. [gree; enough. 

S u ffl ei eiii ay, (suf-fish'e-ent-le) adv. To a sufficient de- 
Suffiongness, (suf-fis'ing-nes) n. The quality of being 
jBufficient or of giving satisfaction or contentment. 
SidBx, (suf fiks) n. A letter or syllable added to the 
^end of a word; an affix; a postfix. 

Snffibs, (sttf'fiks^ r. t. [L. svffigere, from sub, under, 
below, and fgere, to fix.] To add or annex to the 
en^ as a letter or syllable to a word; — imp. <& pp. 
iuflbtod; opr. •uffixii^. 

Suffbmttv (lufo-kat) v. t. [L. mffocare, from mtd, nn- 
d«r, and faux, /attcis, pi. fauces, the throat.] To 
choke or kjUl by stopping respiration; to stifle; to 
smother;— to destroy; to extinguish;— v. i. To become 
cihoked, . or smothered imp. A pp. snffo- 

SuffbeataWf (sufd-kdt^ing-le) adv. In a sufibcating 

inaaiier ! io M to euffboato. 


SttffboatioB, (suf-fi-ka'shtm) w. Act of suffoeatliii* 
choking, or stifling;— condition of bdug suffboated. 
Suffhigan, (Bufnrgan)a. [L* tn^agam, ppr. of 
gari, to support with one's vote, to be ffivouxalm.] 
Assisting. 

Sttffkagan, (sufra-gan) n, A bishop cmisidered as an 
assistant, or as subject, to hie metropolitan: an assisb* 
ant bishop. 

SufBrage, (sufri^) n. [L. suffmyium.] A voice given 
in deciding a oontioveitod question, or in the chmoe of 
a man for an office or trust; vote;— testimonial; at- 
testation; — united response or prayer. 

Sufl^raginous, (suf'fraj-in-us) a. (L. mffrago, the 
hough.] Pertaining to the knee-joint of a beast. 
Suffuse, (suf-fuz') v.t. [L. suffundere, suffumm, from 
sub, under, and fundere, to pour.] To overspread, as 
with a fluid or tincture '.—imp. A pp, suflhsed ; ppr, 
siifihsing. 

Suffusion, (suf-fu'zhun) n. Act or operation of suflhs- 
ing, as with a fluid or with a colour ;— state of t^ing 
suffused; — that which is sproad over ; — in medicine, a 
cataract ; — an extravasation, as of blood, Ac, 

Sugar, (8h66g'ar) n. [F. sttere, Ger. tucket', L. eaeehar* 
urn.] A sweet, crystalline substance obtained from 
certain vegetable products, as the sugar-cane, maple, 
beet, sorghum, &c.; — that which resembles sugar in 
tasto, appearance, or the like, as sugar of lead 
figuratively, compliment or flattery employed to dis- 
guise or render acceptable something obnoxioua 
Sugar, (shwg'ar) v. f. To impregnate, season, cover, 
sprinkle, or mix with sugar ; to sweeten; hence, figur- 
atively, to disguise by flattery or soft words ; to com- 
pliment :—imp. A pp. sugared ; ppr. sugaring. A 
Sugar, (shoog'ar) a. Made of sugar. 

Sugar-basin, (shbog'ar-b&s-n) n. A vessel for holding 
sugar for the table also sugar-bowl. 

Sugar-candy, (shoog'ar-kan-de) n. Sugar clarified and 
concreted or crystallized 

Sugar-cane, (shodg'ar-kan) m The cane or plant from 
w'hose juice sugar is obtained. ^ 

Sugar-house, (shObg'ar-hous) n. Building in which 
sugar is refined; — also, warehouse where sugar is 
stored and sold wholesale. 

Sugaring, (shOOg'ar-ing) w. The act of covering or 
sweetening with sugar ; the process of making sugar. 
Sugar-loaf, (shoog'ar-lof) n. A mass of refined sugar 
usually in the form of a truncated cone. 

Sugar-mill, (sho6g'nr-mil) n. A machine for pressing 
out the juice of the sugar-cane, usually consisting ot 
two or more rollers, betw’een which the cane is 
cnislied. 

Sugar-refining, (8h60g'ar-rri-fTn-ing) n. Act or process 
of refining raw sugar and converting it into lump, 
loaf, crystallized, &c. 

Sugar-tongs, (shoOg'ar-tongz) n. Small tongs for tak- 
ing up lumps of sugar at table. 

Sugary, (shObg'ar-e) a. Kesembling of containing 
sugar ; sweet ; — foud of sweet things ;— sweetened or 
tinctured with sugar ; hence, flattering. 

Suggest, (sug-jesf, suj-est') v.t. [L. suggerere, from 
sub, under, and gererc, to carry, to bring.] To hint; 
to intimate or mention in the first instance or prj- 
vately ; — to insinuate ; to introduce indirectly to the 
thoughts; — to propose with diffidence or modesty;—* 
imp. A pp. suggested ; ppr. sugnstiiig. 

Suggester, (sug-jest'§r) w. One who suggests. 
Suggestion, (sug-jest'yun) n. Act of suggesting ;^ 
hint ; a first or faint mention or proposal ;— presenta- 
tion of an idea to one's own mind or consciousness; 
prompting, as of conscience, memory, imagination, 
<&c. .‘—insinuation ; secret notification or incitement 
to action;— in law, information without oatih; an 
entry of a material fact or circumstance on Uie niiOQird 
for tne information of the court. 

Suggestive, (sug-jesf iv) a. Containiag a suggestfen, 
hm^ or inttmation. 
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SvioMilt (ifi'e-iSd-al) a. Fiotailng or in th« nature at { 
the crime of suicide. 

Suicide, (sa'ewiid) n. (L. auieidium, ftom of onc*'g 
•elfy and eadmre, to alav, to kiUO Act of designedly 
destroying one's own Ufe, oommitted by a person of 
years of dlsoreUon and of souiul mind ; smtourder 
one guilty of self-murder ; a/cto de te. 

8uit,(sdt) n, [F. suifs, horn auivi'e, to follow.] Act 
of suing ; the process by which one endeavours to 
gain an end or object ; endeavour ; a petition or appli- 
cation i-^ipeeiaUpt the attempt to win a woman in 
marriage; courtship; — an action or process for the 
recovery of a right or claim ; prosecution of right be- 
fore any tribunal; — pursuit; chase;— a retiuue; a 
company of attendants or followers. 

Suit, (suit} V. t. To fit ; to adapt : to make proper;— 
to be fit^ to : to become ;— to please ; to make con- 
tent;— to dress; to clothe ; — v. i. To agi'ee; to accord : 
•—imp. pp. suited ; ppr. suiting. 

Suitable, (sut'a-bl) a. Capable of suiting ; likely to 
suit; projj^r; fitting; becoming; competent; corres- 
pondent. 

Suitableness, (sut'a-bl-nes) n. The quality or condition 
of being suitable ; fitness ; propriety. 

Suitably, (sut'a-ble) adv. In a suitable manner ; fitly: 
afiTceably. 

Suite, (swet) n, fF.] The retinue or attendants of a 
distinguished personage ; — a connected series or suc- 
cession, as of objects ; a set ; a series ; a collection. 

Suitor, (suVgr) n. One who sues; a petitioner; an 
applioant; — especially ^ one who solicits a woman in 
marriage : a wooer ; a lover ;— one who sues or pro- 
secutes a demand in court one who attends a court. 

Suloated, (sul'kilt-ed) a. [L. sulcare^ to furrow, from 
mlcutf a fhrrow.] Scored with deep, broad channels 
longitudinally ; furrowed ; grooved. 

Ssilk, (sulk) V. i. [A. -S. screen, dull, sluggish.] To be 
sullen or dull: to show sulkiness. 

Sulkily, (sulkVle) adv. In a sulky manner; sullenly; 
morosely. [sulky ; sulleniiesa 

Sulkiness, (sulk ' e-nes) n. State or quality of being 

Bulks, (sulks) n. pi. A sulky mood or humour. 

Sulky, (sulk'e) a. [From sulk.} Sullen ; sour ; obstin- 
ate ; morose. 

Bulky, (sulk'e) n. [From sulky, a., so called from the 
owner’s desire of riding alone.] A two-wheeled car- 
riage for a single person. 

Sullen, (sul'en) a. [Norm. F. solein, lonely, firom L. 
sclus, mono.] Gloomy; dismal; — mischievous; malig- 
nant; — gloomily angry and silent; cross; afiected with 
ill humour; — obstinate; intractable; — heavy; dull; 
sluggish. 

SuU^y, (sul'en-le) adv. In a sullen manner; gloomily; 
otetinately; intractably; with morosenass. 

SuUenness, (sureu-nea) n. The state or quality of be- 
ing sullen ; ill nature with silence; gloominess; malig- 
nity; sulkiness. [ness of mind. 

(E^eui, (sul'ens) n, pi. Morose temper or tit ; gloomi- 

SuUy, (suFe) v, t. [F. souiller.] To soil ; to dirt ; to 

r ;— to tarnish; to darken; — ^to stain ; to injure, as 
purity of reputation ;— v. i. To be soiled or tar- 
nished imp. A pp. sullied ; ppr. sullying. 

Sully, (sul'e) n. Soil ; tarnish ; spot. 

Su^ltate, (sul'f&t) n. [L. sulphur, sulfur, brimstone, 
sulphur.] A salt formed by sulphurio acid in combina- 
tion with any base. 

Sulphite, (surnt) n. A salt formed by a combination 
of Milphurous acid with a base. 

Sulphur, (sul'fhr) n. [L.] An elementary non-metal- 
lie substance of a yellow ooloar, brittle, insoluble in 
water, burning with a blue flame and a peculiar suf- 
fbesting * brimstone. [sulphur. 

Siilidnirats, (suFfil-rat) a. Belonging to or resemoling 
Stt^plmraous, (sul-fU'rg-us) a, Ckmeisting of sulfur ; 

the qualities of or impregnated with sulj^uri 
Std]^itttt, (sul'fil-ret) n. A oombiiiatioii of sulphur 
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with any non-acid dement, mettdlic, alkane. Or 
earthy. 

Sulphuretted, (suFfS-ret-ed) a. Having sulphur in 
combination ; containing or combined with sulphur. 
Sulphurio, (sul-fh'rik) a. Pertaining to or ol^ned 
from sulphur ; specifically, noting an aoid formed by 
one equivalent of sulphur oombiii^ with three equiva- 
lents of oxygen. 

Sulphurous, (suFfur-us) a. Pertaining to, or speci/t- 
cally, noting an acid formed by one equivalent of sul- 
phur combined with two equivalents of oxygen. 
Sulphury, (suFfur-e) a. Partaking of sulphur ; liaving 
the qualities of sulphur. 

Sultan, (siiFtan) n. [A sultdn, power, prince, king, 
strong.] The emx>eror of the Turks; the grand seignior. 
Sultana, (sul-ta^na) n. The wife of a sultan; a sul- 
taness. 

Sultaness, (suFtan-es) n. A sultana. 

Sultanship, (buFtan-ship) n. State or oflSoe of a sultan. 
Sultriness, (sul'tre-nes) n. State of being sultry ; heat 
with a moist or close air. 

Sultry, (suFtre) a. [Corrupted from sweltry.) Very 
hot, burning, and oppressive hot, close, stagnant, 
and oppressive, as air. 

Sum, (sum) oi. [L. sumnia, from suwmus, highest, F. 
Somme.} The aggregate of two or more numbers, mag- 
nitudes, quantities, or particulars ; — a quantity of 
money or currency ; any amount indefinitely;— the 
principal heads or thoughts when viewed togetlier ; the 
amount ; the sulistauce ; compendium ; — height; oom- 
X>letion ; — ^a problem to be solved or example to be 
wrought in arithmetic. 

Bum, (sum) v. t. To bring together into one whole ; to 
cast up, as a column of figures to bring or collect 
into a small compass; — to comprise in few words; 
to condense ;— imp. & pp. summed; ppr. summing. 
Sumac, (su'mak) n. [A. summdk, from samaka, to be 
high, tall, or long.] A plant or shrub of the genus 
Rhus, and of many species, some of which are used in, 
tanning, some in dyeing, and some in medicine .*— 
also Sumach. 

Summarily, (sum'ar-e-le) adv. In a summary man- 
ner ; briefly ; concisely;— in a short way or method ; 
without delay. 

Sununarist, (sum'a-rist) n. One who writes summaries; 

a pei-son who abridges writings. 

Summarize, (sunFa-riz) v. t. To comprise in or reduce 
to a summary ; to present briefly. 

Summary, (sum'ar-e) a. [F. sommaire, from L. summa,] 
Brief ; concise ; compendious ; reduced into a narrow 
compass or into few words; — hence, rapidly performed; 
quickly executed. [abstract or compendium. 

Summai^, ( sum'ai'-e ) n. An abridged account ; an 
Summation, (sum-a'shun) n. Act of summing or form- 
ing a sum, or total amount;— an aggregate. 

Summer, (sum'sr) n. [A-S. sumer, Qer. A loel. «ont- 
nier.] One of the four seasons of the year ; the sea- 
son in which the sun advances to and recedes from, 
the northern solstice or cancer, and gives warmest 
weather in northern latitudes period from the end 
of May to the beginning of August inclusive ; — the 
warmest half of the year, opx^osed to winter. 

Bummer, (sum'gr) n. One who casts up sums or an 
account. [in summer. 

Bummer, (sum'er) a. Relating to summer; produced 
Bummer, (sum'gr) v. i. To pass the summer imp. A 
pp. summered ; ppr. summering. 

Siunmer, (sum'gr) n. [F. sommxer, a rafter.] A large 
stone or beam placed horizontally on columns, piers, 
posts, and the like, serving for various uses, as l^e lin- 
tel of a door or window, the commencement of a oross^ 
vault, Ac. called also summer-tree. 

Stunmer-heuse, (8anF§r-hou8) n, A house in a garden 
to be used in summer ; arbour or bower hens* Inf 
summer tesideitoe: 

Banmit, (snmTt) n. [L. summiim, from 




^ hightftil The top; point 

[ degree; ^moBt elevaUbhi; peilMon ;~-also mmvmity. 

' t«lnnlop^ (eum^in) V. e. .pj. ewj, under, aecrefcly, and 
mon^ to warn.] To call, die, or notify to appear: 
x^lliTe notice to or command to appear, aa in court; 
•#»4o oaU up; to excite into action or exertion to 
call upon to surrender ta pp. summoned ; ppn 

Sttmmoner, (sum'un-^r) n. One who summons or cites 
hy authority. 

Aumuons, (sum'unz) n. [With a plural termination, 
but used in the singular number.] The command of 
a superior to appear at a place named, or to attend to 
some publio duty ; — a warning or citation to appear 
in ooii^ on a day specified ; — a call or invitation to 
surrender. 

Sa^h, (aumf)n. [Soot] A dull heavy fellow; a block- 

Sumpter, (sump't§i') n. [F. sommierf a beast of bur- 
den, It soniaro.] An animal, especially a horse that 
carries packs or burdens— chiefly in composition. 
Snmptua^, (sump'tu-ar-e) a. [L. sumptuariust from 
sumpttts, expense, cost] Relating to expense: regulat- 
ing expense or expenditure. 

Sumptuous, (sumptu-us) a. [L. numptuoaugf from 
sumpties, expense, cost] Involving large outlay or 
expense ; splendid : magnificent. 

Sumptuously, (sump'tu-us-le) adv. In a sumptuous 
manner. 

Sumptoousncss, (sump Hu - us - nes) n. State of being 
sumptuous; costliness; expensiveneas ; splendour; 
maguifioenoe. 

Sun, (sun) n. [A-S. sunne, Icel. & Oer. sonne, Go. 
twmaf Skr. sy^no.} The luminous orb the light of 
which constitutes day, and its absence night ; the 
central body round which the earth and planets re- 
volve;— any heavenly body which forms the centre of 
a system of orbs ; — the sunshine ; — whatever re- 
sembles the sun in splendour or importance. 

Bim, (sun) v. t. To warm or dry in the light of the 
sun ; to expose to the sun ; to insolate :— imp. & pp. 
■unaed; ppr. sunning. 

Sou-beam, (sun'bem) n. A beam or ray of the sun. 
Sun-Uink, (aun'blingk) n. A glimiwe or ilasli of the 

sun. 

Sun-bum, (sun'bum) v. t. To burn, discolour, or scorch 
by the sun : — imp. & pp. sunburned or sunburnt ; ppr. 
son-biiniing. 

Sunday, (sun'da) n. [From sun and day.] The first 
day of the week ; the Christian Sabbath ; the Lord’s 
day. 

Sunday, (sun'dil) a. Belonging to the first day of the 
week or Sabbath. 

Sunder, (sun'd^r) v. t. [A-S. sundrian^ Ger. sonder, 
from sunder t apart.] To disunite in almost any man- 
ner, either by rending, cutting, or breaking; to part ; 
to separate ; to divide ; to sever : — imp. £ pp. sun- 
dered; ppr. sundering. 

Sunder, (sun'd^r) Commonly entered as a noun, but 
only used adverbially with in ; in sunder, in two ; 
into nieces. 

Sitit-diM, (sun'di-al) n. An instrument to show the 
time of day by means of the 
idiadow of the sun projected on 
a gtaduated plate by a gnomon 
or style. 

Stmdowii, (sun'down) n. Sunset; 
sim-setting. ?vi:5(r~^r77 

SandHes, (sun'dxiz) n. pL Many 
diSbrmi or small things; mis- 

c^laneous things; — in book- 

keepiiig dr statements of account 6un<dial. 
and remning, small items classed udder this general 
heading. . 

Sondiy, ru tA.-S. tundrig, from smder, 

sspmqMnl Semal; divers; more tiian one or twa 


Sunftsh, (sun^) n. A aK»ft-Simed sea-fish, sop* 
posed to be so named from its ^ , ,v:v« 

nearly circular form and shining m 

surface a species of shark. 

Sunflower, (sun'flow-sr) n, A .. 

! ]dant-Hso called from the form 
and the colour of its flower, 
which is a large disk with yellow 
rays, or from its habit of turn- > 

iug to the sun. . . 

Smucen, (sungk'en) a. Lying on 
the bottom of a river or other «eJllw 
water ; sunk. Bunfish. 

Sunless, (sunles) a. Destitute of the sun or its rays* 
Sunl^ht, (sun'Ht) n. The light of the sun; daylight. 
Sunlit, (sunlit) a. Lighted by the sun. 

Sunniness, (sun'e-nes) n. The state of being sunny. 
Sunny, (sun'e) a. Pertaining to, proceeding from, or 
resembling the sun; — exposed to the rays of the sun; 
—coloured by the sun. 

Sun-picture, (sun'pik-tur) n. A picture taken by the 
agency of the sun’s rays; a photograph. 

Sunrise, (sun'nz) n. First appearance of the sun above 
the horizon in the morning: the time of such appear- 
ance; — the east. 

Sunset, (sun'set) n. The descent of the sun below the 
horizon ; or the time when the sun sets ; evening ;— 
hence, the west. 

Sunshine, (sun'shin) n. The light of the sun or the 
place where it shines; — state of being warmed and illu- 
minated by the rays of the sun, .or as if by its rays; 
—hence, warmth; illumination ;— prosperity; happi- 
ness. 

Sunshiny, (sun'shm-e) a. Bright with the rays of the 
sun; clear, warm, or pleasant; — bright like the sun. 
Sun-stroke, (sun'strok) n. Any affection produced by 
the action of the sun on some region of the body; 
espeeiallyf a sudden prostration of the physic^ 
powers, with symptoms resembling those of aj^plmcy, 
occasioned by exposure to excessive heat. 

Sunward, (suii'ward) adv. Toward the sun. 

Sup, (sup) v.t. [A.-S. s&pan, to sip, drink, Icel. supa.] 
To take into the mouth with the lips, as a liquid ; to 
sip; — V. i. [F. souj^er.] To eat the evening meal ; to 
take supper :— ir/ip. & pp. supped ; pp?\ supping. 

Sup, (sup) n. A small mouthful, as of liquor or broth; 
a little taken with the lips; a sip. 

Superable, (8u'p§r-a-bl) a. [L. guperabilis, from super» 
are, to surmount.] Capable of being oveicome or 
conquered. [surmountably. 

Superably, (su'pgr-a-ble) adv. So as may be overcome; 
Superabound, (su-pgr-a-bound') v. i. To be very abun- 
dant or exuberant. [superabundant. 

Superabundance, (su-pgr-a-bun'dans) n. State of being 
Superabundant, (su-pgr-a-buiiMant) a. Abounding to 
excess ; being more than is su£&cient : — also super^ 
abounding. [than suffioient)y. 

Superabundantly, ( su-pgr-a-bun'dant-le ) adv. More 
Superadd, (su-pgr-aa') v. t. To add over and above 
to add or annex, as something extrinsic: — imp, U pp* 
superadded ; ppr. superaddinx. 

Superaddition, (su-pgr-ad-dish im) n. Act of adding 
to something, or of adding something extran^ns : 
— that which is added. 

Superannuate, (su-pgr-an^fi-St) v. t. [L. super, abdiio, 
over, and annus, a year.] To impair or disqualifr py 
old age and infirmity ; — to relieve from office or allow 
to retire from service on half-pay, pension, fto. 

pp. supeMnnuated ; ppr. superiuinuatmg. 
SupmannuatioB, (sfi-pgr-an-il-a'uiun) n. State of Mo# 
superannuated or disqualified by old age; deorepitndei; 
—state of being pensioned off, or retinng on halfii»9y* 
Superb, (sfi-pgrV) a. [L. superbus, from super, abcm 
over.] Grand; magnificent; augturti ftate]y>^gl^f 
elegant;— showy; pompom 
Supurblyi (sa-pgrb'le) adv. In a stii^b or 
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maimer; magnifieentlj ; showily: pomp* 

ously. 

Siiperearfo, (fla>mr*k&r'g6) n. An olBcer in the East 
India (wmya vessels, or in merchant ships, having 
power to sell the cargo at the ^rt to which the ship 
was ^tomidi or to cany it to other ports, and to pur* 
ohase orjproonre ftresh cargo for the homeward voyage 
—the office of supercargo is now abolished. 

Superoilioiiii (sft-p^-sil'e-us) a. [L. mperciliosiLi, from 
tupercitiwn, an eyebrow, pride.] Lofty with pride ; 
haughty; diotatoxial ; — manifesting haughtiness or 
proceeding from it ; overbearing ; — contemptuous ; 
sneering. 

Superdhioiuly, (su*psr-sil'e>u8-le) adv. In a superoili- 
ouB manner ; naughtily ; dogmatically; — with con* 
tempt. 

Superciliousness, (sQ-per-sil'e-us-nes) n. State of be- 
ing supercilious ; an overbearing temper or manner ; 
haughtiness. 

Buperdominant, (su-per-dom'in-ant) n. The sixth tone 
of the scale ; that which is next above the dominant : 
— called also submediant. 

Bupareminenee, (su-per-em'e-nens) n. Distinguished 
eminence ; uncommon degree of excellence : — su- 
peremineMy. 

Bupereminent, <sd-per*em'e-nent) a. Eminent in a 
superior degree ; surpassing others in excellence. 

Bupereminently, <su-p§r-em'e-nent*le) odv. In a su* 
pereminent manner ; in a superior degree of ex- 
cellence. 

Biqtererofate, (sfi-per-gr'o-gat) v.i. [L. supereroyare, 
supererogatum, to spend or pay out, over, and above.] 
To do more than duty requires : — imp. pp. super- 
arogatad ; vpr. aupererogating. 

Suparezoganon, (sd-pgr-er-o-ga'shun) n. Performance 
of more than duty or necessity r^uires ; — works of 
superew^ationt among Papists, good works done by 
an individual beyond what is needful for his own sal- 
vation, and therefore meritorious and available in 
procuring the salvation of another. 

Bupararogatory, (sQ-per-e-rog'a-tor-e) a. Performed to 
an extent not ei^oined or not required by duty or 
necessity. [leiice. 

Snperexcellenoe, (sQ-psr-ek'sel-lens) n. Superior excel- 

Bijlarexoellent, (8d-p§r-ek^sel-lent) a. Excellent in an 
uncommon degim 

Bupetftoiol, (su-per-fish'e-al) a. [L. superjlcialis.} 
Lying on or pertaining to the surface ; not penetrat- 
ing the substance shallow; contrived to cover some- 
thmg not profound or deep ; smattering reach- 
ing or comprehending only what is obvious or ap- 
parent. 

Bupezfleialist, (sd-per-fish'e-al-ist) n. A man of super- 
ficial attainments ; a sciolist ; a smatterer. 

Buperfleiidly, (su-psr-fish'e-aMe) adv. In a superficial 
manner ; on the surface only. 

Buparfieialnesa, (sd-pgr-iish'e-al-nes) n. State of being 
superflcial ; sbaUowness;— slight knowledge ; sciolism : 
—also superficiality. 

Buperfioiet, (sd-p^r-fish'ez) n. [L. from super^ above, 
over, and facies^ make, figure, shape.] The surface ; 
the exterior part or face of a thing every thing on 
the surface of a piece of ground or of a building so 
closely connected by art or nature as to constitute a 
part of it. 

Buperfine, (8il'p$r-fih) a. Very fine or most fine ; sur- 
passing othem in fineness. 

Buperfinityi (sa-p^r-flu'e-te) ». [L. supe/fiuitas.} A 
greater quantity than is wanted etate of being super- 
fixtotu; something beyond what is wanted; superabon- 
dande ; excess ; redundancy. 

Bnpetnurai, (sii-periflfi-iu) a. [L. superfluuSf orev- 
flowi^, from superfluere, to#verflow.] More than is 
wanm or sufficient ; useless ; exuberant; redundant 

Buppffiuoiiilarf (8|l*pei^il-u»>le) adv. In a superfluous 
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Buperfluottsheii, (sfi-ptrffifi-us-nes) it ^ The state of be- 
ing superfluous or beyohd what tt wonted. 
Superhumiui, (su-pQr-ha'man) a. Above or beyond what 
is human ; divine. 

Buperimpose* (sG-pcr-im-pteO v.t. To lay or impose 
on something else :— imp. & pp. tupeiimposed ; ppr. 
superimposing. ring on something else. 

Buperinoumbent, (su-p§r-in-kum^bent) a. Lying or rest- 

Buperinduoe, (su-pgr-in-dus') v. t. To bring in or upon, 
as an addition to something; to introduce, as a new 
element, quality, consideration, iio. :-^itnpi 4s pp. 
superinduced; ppr. superinducing. 

Bupe^duotion, (sa-per-m-duk'8hun)«i. Act of superin- 
ducing or state of being sumrinduced. 

Superintend, (su-per-in-tendO v. t. To have or exercise 
the charge and oversight of ; to take care of with 
authority:— imp. & pp. superintended ; ppr. superin- 
tending. 

Superintendence, (su-per-in-tend'ens) w. Act of superin- 
tending; poivonal supervision and direction; — authori- 
tative care and oversight :— also superintendeney. 

Superintendent, (su-pgr-in-tend'ent) n. One who has 
the oversight and charge of something with the power 
of direction ; inspector ; overseer ; manager : •— also 
superintender. 

Superintendent, ( su-pgr-in-tend^ent ) a. Overlooking 
others with authority ; presiding ; governing. 

Superintending, (su-pgr-in-tendTng) a. Overlooking: 
directing ; controlling ; caring and providing for all, 
as God in his providence. 

Superior, (su-pe'i-e-or) a. fL. superior, comparative of 
superus, being above. ] More elevated in place ; higher; 
upper ;— higher in rank or office .‘—surpassing others 
in the ^-eatness, goodness, or value of any quality: 
higher in excellence ; — being above or beyond the 
power or influence of ; free from emotion or concern; 
unaffected by. 

Superior, (su-pe're-or) n. One who is more advanced 
in age ; — one who is more elevated in rank or office ; — 
one who surpasses othem in dignity, excellence, or 
qualities of any kind the chief of a monastery, con- 
vent, or abbey-; — in Scots’ law, the grantor of a feu or 
fief ;— a small letter or figure used as an exponent, or 
as a mark of reference, or for other purposes — so called 
from its position, standing above or near the top of the 
line, as ft or 1 . [convent or abbey. 

Superioress, (su-pe're-or-eg) n. A female superior in a 

Superiority, (su-pe-re-orie-te) rt. State or quality of 
being higher, greater, or more excellent in any re- 
spect ; prevalence ; ascendency ; advantage. 

Superiorly, (su-pe're-or-le) adv. In a superior manner. 

Superlative, (su-p^ril&t-iv) a. [L. superlativtbs, from 
super, over, undferre, latum, to carry, to bear.] Most 
eminent; suipassing all others; supreme;— expressing, 
as a form of the elective or adverb, the highest de- 
gree of the quality, as among the objects that are 
compared. 

Supemtive, (Bu-psTl9.t-iv) n. That which is highest 
or most eminent a wora in the superlative degree. 

Superlatively, (su-pgrlat-iv-le) adv. In a xnanner of 
speech expressing the highest degree ; — in the highest 
degree ; transcendently. 

Superlativeness, ( su-perlat-iv-nes ) n. The state of 
being superlative or m the highest degree. 

Superlunary, ( 8u-p§r-lu'nar-e ) a. B^g above the 
moon ; not sublunary or of this world :— also super- 
lunar. [the world. 

Supermundane, (su-pQr-mun'dan) a. Being above 

Supernal, ^fi-psr'nal) a. pj. supemus, from super, 
above.] Being in a higher place or region relating 
to thizLgs above ; celestial ; heavenly. 

Bupematant, (sfi-psr-nfi'tant) a. [L. su^mtantt 
ppr, of iupematare, to swim above.] 8w immii) ji|f,, 
above ; floating on the surface. . 

Bvqpematia^ (sfi-p^nat'fir-al) a. Being bw^d 
axoeading the powwa or laws of nature ; nflinmmg; ; > 



Siq^ntAiiraliim, State of be- 

rag eut)«arnatural ;~-doctri^ of a divine and super- 
natural agency in l^e production of the xniraolea and 
rSTOlations recorded in the Bible, and in the grace 
vi^eh renews and sanotidea men. 

Si^ornataraUy, (sd-pgr-nat'ur-aHe) adv. In a super- 
natural manner. 

inpematiiralneai, (sd-pcr-nat'ur-al-nes) n. The state 
or quality of being supematuinl, or beyond the power 
or ordinary laws of nature. 

Siipemniaenury, (sd-pQr-nfim^sr-ar-e) a. Exceeding the 
number statm or prescribed exceeding a necessary, 
usual, or required number or quantity. 
Supetwinerary, (sa-pgr-nfim'sr-ar-e) n. A person or 
thing beyona what is necessary or usual ; especially, 
a person employed to dll the place of another, as of 
an officer killed in battle, an actor upon the stage, or 
the like. 

Superpoaition, (su-pQr-po-zish'un) n. A being plactxl 
or situated above or upon something : — that which is 
situated above or upon something else -in geology, 
the order in which mineral strata are placed ui)on 
or above other strata. 

Supersoribe, (su-p§r-8krib') v.t. [L. mperscrihere, 
m>m super, over, and sci'ibere, to write,] To write 
or engrave on the top, outside, or surface ; or to write 
the name or address of a person on the outside or 
cover of^ as a letter or envelope:— imp. & pp. super- 
scribed; ppr, superscribing. 

Bupersoription, (su-pgr-skrip'ahun) n. Act of super- 
scribing that which is written or engraved on the 
surface, outside, or above something else ; — in Scrip- 
ture, an impression upon coins; — direction ; address. 
Bupemcular, (su-pgr-sek^u-lar) a. Being above the 
world ; superior to worldly interests ; spiritual : 
heavenly. 

Bm^seds, (sfi-p^r-sed') v. t. [L, supersedere, to sit 
above, to be superior to, to forbear.] To set above 
or over to suspend or displace from office ; to re- 
place by another appointment to make void or in- 
efficacious by a new or superior power or influence 
to set aside ; to render unnecesaoi'y : — imp. pp. 

■uperaeded; ppi'. superseding. 

Bnpenedure, ^u-pgr-se'dfir) n. The act of superseding. 


Bupersensible, (su-per-sen'se-bl) a. Beyond the reach 
of the senses or powers of perception also super- 
smsual. 

Bupersenaitiveness, (sfl-pfr-sens'it-iv-nes) m Exces- 
sive or over sensitiveness ; morbid sensibility. 
Superstition, ( su-p^r-stish'un ) n. [L. ruperstitio, a 
standing still, over, or by a thing, hence, amazement, 
wonder.] An excescdve revemnce or fear of that 
which is unknown or mysterious; — especially, an 
ignorant or irrational worship of the Supmme 
Deity; excessive exactness or rigour in religious 
<^[>inions or practice ; — ^unnecessazy fears and scruples 
in religion ; observance of rites or enduiance of pen- 
ances not ex^oined or required ;— the worship of false 
g^Kls ; false religion ; — belief in the direct agency of 
superior powers in certain extraor^nary or singular 
events, or in omens and prognostics. 

Bttpsrstiticnist, (su-pgr-stish^n-ist) n. One addicted 
to supmtitlon. 

Biq^srttitieas, (sfl-p^r-stish'e-us) a. Pertaining to or 
IMrooeeding from superstition evincing superstition; 
addicted to superstition; full of idle fondes and 
samples in regard to religion over exact and formal 
la xaliglous observances, rites, and ceremonies ;— 
scrapaloas beyond need excessively credulous ; be- 
lieving Ignorantly in supernatural, spiritual, or diabo- 
lic agea^. (stitious manner, 

iqpoillmkly, (sQ-psr-itishVus-le) adv. In a super- 
fapspi ^^iyra^ n. The qual- 

A slmtum or layer 

llSovs attbOiar} or lisi^ 


Buperstmotiott, (sil-ptrwitruVshun) n. p[i. from tipper, 
over, and struere, to build.] Act of building upon;~> 
that which is built upon some foundation ; a sup^ 
structure. 

SttperstruoturCi f sfl-psr-struk'tur) n. Any material 
structure or ediflloe built on something else : esneci^ 
ally, the building raised on a foundaticm:---«ny 
erected on a foundation or basis. 

Bupersubstantial, ( su-psr-sub-stan'she-al ) a. Being 
more than snbsttmoe ; beyond the region of mere 
matter. [iiioe, or refined. 

Supersubtie, (su-per-sutD a. Over subtle : too artim, 
Buperterrestrud, (8a-p$r-t§r-reB'tre-al) a. ]^ing above 
the earth or above wliat belongs to the earth. 
Supervacaneous, (sa-per-va-k&'ne-us) a. [L. super and 
vacuus, empty.] Superfluous ; serving no good pur- 
pose; needless. 

Supervene, (stL-pgr-vgn') v. i, [L. supervenire, to cxnne 
over or uix>n.] To come upon as something extra- 
neous; to take place ; to hap|)6n i—imp. & pp, simer- 
vened ; pp'. supervening. [vening. 

Supervention, (sfl-p^r-ven'shun) n. The act of super* 
Supervisal, (sfl-pgr-viz'al) n. Act of supervisiug; su- 
pervision; overseeing. 

Supervise, (sfl-pgr-vlz') v. t. [L. super, over, and vis» 
ere, to look at attentively, to view, survey, intensive 
form of videre, visum, to see.] To oversee for direc- 
tion ; to superintend ; to insp^ imp. & pp. super- 
vised ; ppr. supervising. 

Superviuon, ( sfl-pgr-vizh'un ) n. Act of overseeing ; 
inspection ; superintendence. 

Supervisor, (sfl-per-viz'or) n. One who supervises ; an 
overseer ; an inspector ; a superintendent. 
Supervisory, (sll-p$r-viz'or-e) a. Pertaining to or hav- 
ing supervision. [live ; to survive. 

Supervive, (sfl-pgr-viv') v. t. To live beyond ; to out- 
Supine, (sa'pin) n. [L. supinum (so. verbum), from 
supinus, bent or thrown backward.] A verb^nonn 
or a sulMtantiviil modification of the infinitive mood 
in Latin, of which there are two, the first ending in 
um of the accusative case, which has an active signifi- 
cation, and the second ending in u of the ablative 
case, which has a passive signification. 

Supine, (sfi-pin') a. Lying on the back or with the fisoe 
upward ; — leaning b^kward or inclining with ex- 
posure to the sun negligent ; heedless ; inattentive ; 
listless ; cai-eless ; drowsy. 

Supinely, (stl-piu'ie) adv. In a supine manner ; care- 
lessly ; indolently ; drowsily ; in a heedless, thought- 
less state. 

Supineness, (sa-pin^nes) n. The state of being suphie; 
indolence ; drowsiness ; heedlessness. 

Suppeditate, (sup-ped'e-tat) v.t. (L. svppeditttre.] 
To supply ; to afford all needful aid. 

Supper, (sup'er) n. [F. souper.} That which is supped ; 
the evening meal ; the last meal of the day. 
supper, the Eucharist; a sacrament ordained by 
Chnst for his Church in all time, wherein the eating 
of bread and drinking of wine signify the living by 
faith upon his body broken and his blood shed for 
its s^vation. [out *' 0 ppw. 

Supperless, (sup'gr-les) a. Wanting supper; beii^Wira- 
Supper-time, (sup'gr-tTm) n. Hour or time for the 
evening meal; evening. 

Supping, (sup'ing) n. The act of one who sups ; the 
act of taking supper. 

Supplant, (sup-plantO v. t. [L. suppleentartt to trip tip 
one’s heels, from sub, under, and pUmta, the s(w of 
the foot.] To remove or displace by stratagem ; w 
displace and take the place of to overthrow : to pfi* 
dermine imp. d; pp, supplanted ; ppr. supphat tra^ 
Supplantationi (sup -plant -a ’shun) n. Act of 
planting. 

Bupplaater, (tup-plant'gr) ». Ofle ^0 rappUntd. ; ' , 
Bnpple, (sttpl) a. [F. simple, from h, sub, un^, 
pfieorsi to fold.] FUanl ; ftedbla ; -»'' i a slly 
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compUnnt; not olMriiinate bending to the humour of 
otheret ; obsequious. 


SttppISf (sup'i) V. t. To make soft and pliant ; to ren- 
der flexible ;--'to make oompUaut or sabmissiye 
v.i. To become soft and pliant :>oi}»p. A; pp. sup- 


pled ; ppr. suppling. 

Supplely, (supl-le) adv. Pliautly; softly; mildly. 

Supplement, (sup'le-ment) n. [L. suppUmentum, from 
tupplei'e, to fill up.J That which fills up, completes, 
or perfects something to which it is added : ttpecifi- 
callif, something added to a book or paper to make 
good its deficiencies or correct its errors in matlie^ 
matietf the quantity which must be added to an angle 
or an arc to make two right angles or a semicircle. | 

Supplement, (suple-ment) v. t. To fill up or supply by 
additions : to add to : — imp» & pp, supplemented ; 
ppr* supplementing. 

Supplemental, ( sui>-16-meiit'al ) o. Added to supply 
what is wanted ; additional. 

Supplementally, (sup-le-meut'al-le) adv. Additionally; 
by way of supplement. 

Suppleness, (supl-nes) n. [Prom supple.'] Quality of 
being supple or easily bent;— quality of easily yielding; 
pliancy; pliableness: flexibility; facility; compliance. 

Suppletive, ( sup'le-tiv ) a. Supplying what is lack- 
ing ; filling up deficiencies ; supplemental ; — supply- 
ing; helping: — 9 X &0 suppLetory. 

Suppliant, (sup'le-ant) a. [F. suppliant, ppr. of «wp- 
pher, to entreat. ] Asking earnestly and subinissi vely : 
— entreating ; beseeching manifesting entreaty; ex- 
pressive of hitmble supplication. 

Suppliant, (sup'le-ant) n. A humble petitioner ; one 
who entreats submissively. 

Suppliantly, (eupTe-aiit-le) adv. In a suppliant or 
submissive manner. 

Supplicant, (suple-kant) n. One who supplicates ; a 
petitioner who asks earnestly and submissively. 

Supplicate, (sup'le-kat) v.t. [L. supplicare, stippli- 
catum, from supplex, kneeling down. ] To entreat for ; 
to eeek by earnest prayer to address in prayer ; — 
V. i. To petition with earnestness and submission ; 
to imploi*e imp. <& pp, supplicated; ppr. suppli- 
cating. 

Si^ipUcatingly, (aup'le-kat-ing-le) adv. In a suppli- 
oatii^ manner; by way of supplication. 

Supplication, (sui)-le-ka'shuu) n. Act of supplicat- 
ing; humble and earnest prayer in worship; — humble 
petition ; earnest request. 

Supi^lioatory, (suple-kut-or-e) a. Containing suppli- 
cation ; submissive. 

Supplier, (Bnp-pir§r) n. One who supplies. 

Supply, (sup-pli') V. t. [L. supplere, from sub, under, 
and plerSf to fill.] To fill up as any deficiency hap- 
pens ; to furnish with what is wanted;— to serve in- 
stead of ; — to bring or furnish i—imp. & pp. supplied ; 
ppr. supplying. 

Supply, (sup-pli') n. Sufficiency of things for use 
or want ; especially, the food, Ac., which meets the 
dally necessities of an army or other large body of 
men ; store — chiefiy in the plural ;— also, the sums 
of money granted by Parliament to meet the public 
charges and expenditure for the current year. 

Supp^ (sup-port') V. t. [L. supportare, from sub, un- 
der, and portare, to carry,] To keep from falling ; to 
sustain, in a literal or physical sense to endure 
without being overcome, exhausted, or changed in 
character to keep from fainting or sinking; — ^to 
assume and represent successfully, as the part of an 
actor ;«~to furnish with the means of sustenance or 
Uvelihood ; — ^to carry on; to enable to continue ; — to 
verify : to make good; to substiiutiate to defend 
Sttcoecnfully; to vindicate ; — to keep up; to maintain ; 
-^to favour ; to countenance to attend as an aid or 
aasi8ta]]t;~*to stand by to speak in flavour of; to 
m supported; ppr, supportiAg, 
9lij^pioxt, (eup*|)5rt0 Act or operation w supporting, 
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upholding; or sustaining; prop; pillar: foundation: 
—that which maintains life, as bread ; maiateuanoe; 
subsistence ; hence, means ; livelihood ; — that which 
keeps from sinking, declining, or languishing; stimu- 
lus ; encouragement ;— that which upholds or relieves: 
help ; succour : assistance countenance ; patronage. 
Supportable, (sup-port'a-bl) a. Capable of being sup- 
ported, borne, or sustained; endurable; toleiimle;— 
capable of being maintained. 

Supportableness, (sup-port'a-bl-nes) n. State of being 
tolerable or endurable. (manner. 

Supportably, (sup-pbrt'a-ble) adv. In a supportable 
Supporter, (sup-p6rt'§r) n. One who or that which 
supports or upholds; a prop; a 

a pillar, &c. a sustainer; 
a comforter ; — a defender ; — ^ Ugm W 

an advocate; — ^an adherent — ijn 

of a party ; one who walks J||||k f |« 

or sits by another, as an at- J ^ 

tendant or assistant; — one \*T^ 

who speaks in favour of a 
motion; a seconder ;-~pl. In 
architecture, images which Supporters, 

serve to bear up any part of a building in the place of 
columns in heraldry, figures of birds, beasts, fishes, 
and sometimes of humaTi beings, x>laced on each side 
of the escutcheon, and aiq^eaidng to support it. 
Supposable, (sup-poz'a-bl) a. Capable of being sup- 
I)osed or imagined to exist; conceivable. 

Suppose, (sup-x)oz') v.t. [P. supposei', from L. mb, 
under, and ponere, to place.] To lay down without 
proof ; to advance by way of argument or illustration, 
as a iKissiblo fact, relation, contUtiou, &e.; — to imagine 
or assume as true or real;— to receive as true ; to 
require to exist or be true ; to imply by the laws of 
thought or of nature ; — v. i. To make supposition ; 
t<i think ; to believe or imagine iiap. ii pp. sup- 
posed; ppr. supposing. 

Suppose, (sup-poz') n. A position without proof; a 
supposition. 

Supposer, (sup-poz'gr) w. One who supposes. 
Supposition, (sup-puz-ish'un) n. Act of supposing; — 
that which is supposed: hypothesis; position laid 
down without proof ;— imaginatioii ; belief without 
evidence ; unfounded notion or fancy ; surmise ; guess. 
Suppositional, (sup-puz-zish'un-al) a. Hypotlietical. 
Supposititious, (sup-p6z-e-tish'e-UB)(/. [h. sapposititius, 
from supponere, suppositum, to put iu the place of 
another.] Put by trick iu the place or character be- 
longing to another ; spuiious ; counterfeit. 
Supposititiously, (sup-pdz-o-tish'e-us-le) adv. In a sup- 
posititious manner ; spuriously. 

Supposititiousness, (sup-puz-e-tlsh'e-us-nes) n. The 
state of l)eing supposititious. [supposition. 

Suppositive, (sup-pdz'it-iv) a. Including or implying 
Suppress, (sup -pres') v.t. [L. sup^mimre, sup- 
pn'euum, from sub, under, ai\d pmn&re, to press.] To 
overpower and crush ; to put down ; to subdue to 
stop ; to restmin ; — to retain without disclosure ; to 
conc^; not to tell or reveal to withhold from being 
made public ; to hinder from circulation ; to stifle ; — 
to obstruct from discharges imp. & pp. suppress^; 
ppr. suppressing. [pressed or concealed. 

Suppressible, (sup-pres'e-hl) a. That may he sup- 
Suppression, (sup-presh'uii) n. Act of suppressing, 
crushing, or destroying ; overthrow ; destruction ; — 
act of restraining from utterance, publication, or 
I circulation ; — stoppage or obstruction of exci'etions or 
discharges, or of a cutaneous eruption ;— in gramimr, 
omission. (subduing; concealing. 

Suppressive, (sup-pres'iv) a. Tending to suppress ; 
Suppressor, (sup-pre8'§r) n. [L.] One who suppresses. , 
Suppurate, (sup'ii-rat) v.i (L. suppurwre, suppur* 
atum, from «u6, under, and pus, matter.] To gener<^ 
ate pus imp. dc pp. suppurated ; ppr, suppurating, 
Suppuration, {sup-fi-r&'8hun)a. Process of suppuratii^ 
3 0 
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or foritoitig ptis, aa in a woiuid or abscess the mat^ 
ter pmtuced by suppuratioxL 

Bupi^tive, (sup'il^rat-iv) a. Tending to suppurate ; 
promoting suppuration. 

Suppurative^ (sup'ii'rait>iv) n. A medicine that pro- 
motes supjmration. 

Supralapsarian, (sd-pra-lap-sSr'e-an) n. [L. supra, 
above, oeyond, and iopsus, fidl.] One of that class 
of Calvinists who believe that God’s decree of elec- 
tion was made before the fall of man ; or that the 
apostasy of man was determined before his creation, 
in order to show the divine sovereignty in the election 
of grace. 

Supramundane, (su-pra-mun'dan) a. Being or situ- 
ated above the world or above our system. 

Supremacy, (su-prem'a-se) n. State of being supreme 
or in the highest station of power.- liigher authority or 
^wer. 

Supreme, (su-premO a. [L. suprmus, superlative of 
superust that is above, upper, from super, above.] 
Holding the highest place in government or power; — 
highest, greatest, or most excellent ; — utmost: great- 
est possible ; — the Suprcm, the Highest ; the Lord of 
all; Jehovah. 

Supremely, (su-premle) adv. In a supreme manner ; 
in the highest degree ; to the utmost extent. 

Sural, (sd'ral) a. [L. mra, the calf of the leg.] Being 
in, or pertaining to, the calf of the leg. 

Surbase, (sur'bas) n. A cornice or series of mouldings 
on* the top of the base of a pedestal, podium, &c. ; 
— skirt or border above the base of a room. 

Suroeaae, (sur-s^O v. i. fF. sur and cesser. '] To 
cease; to stop; — to leave off; to practise no longer; — 
V. t To put an end to ; to cause to cease. 

Suroeate, (sur-sSsO n. Cessation; stop. 

Surcharge, (sur-ch&rjO v. t. [F. surcharger.} To 
overload; to overburden; — ^to overstock ; especially, to 
put more cattle into, as a common, than the pei-son 
has a right to do, or more than the herbage will sus- 
tain to overcharge ; to make an additional charge : 
—imp. & pp. surcharged; ppr. surcharging, 

Surohiurge, (sur'charj) n. An excessive load or bur- 
den;— in Jaw, an overcharge; — an overstocking with 
cattle. 

Surcingle, (sur'sing-gl) n. [Prefix sur and dngle.} 
A belt, band, or girth which passes over a saddle, or 
over any thing laid on a horse’s back, to bind it 
fast; — the girdle of a cassock. 

Burcoat, (sur'kot) n. [Prefix sur and coat.] A short 
coat worn over the other garments ; especially, the 
long and flowing drapery of knights anterior to the 
introduction of plate armour. 

Surd, (surd) a. [L. surdus,] Not capable of being 
expressed in rational numbers; radical ;— uttered with 
simple breath; not sonant;— deaf ; wanting the sense 
of hearing. [pressed by rational numbers. 

Surd, (surd) n. A quantity which can not be ex- 
Sure, (shoor) a. [F, sCur, seiir, segur.] Certain ; un- 
failing ; not liable to be broken ; certain to be done ; 
inevitable ; — certainly knowing and ^lieving ; con- 
fident beyond doubt ; — ^fimi; stable; — strong; secure. 
Sure, (shOor) adv. Certainly; without doubt; doubt- 
less; aureW. [or falL 

Sure-footed, (8h66r'fd6t-ed) a. Not apt to stumble 
Surely, (shddrle) adv. In a sure or certain manner ; 
certainly ; undoubtedly without danger of falling; 
steddily; ^y. [tainty. 

SureneM, (shdOi^nes) n. State of being sure ; cer- 
Surety, (shodr'te) n. State of being sure ; certainty ; 
security '..that which makes sure ; ground of confid- 
ence Cr security;— foundation of stability ; support ;— 
evidence; confirmation;— security against loss or dam- 
age;— one who engages to answer for another’s appear- 
ance ip court, or for his payment of a debt, or for I 
tlm perfonnance of come act ; a baU ;— a hostage. j 

SureQfalii^ (shddf't^iidiip) n. State of being surety; 




obligation of a person to answer for the debt, defotUt, 
or miscarriage of another. 


Surf, (surf) h. [F. sui^dot, the rising of billow upon 
billow, Oer. surfen, mrfen, to suo|c in, to swallow.] 
The swell of the sea which breaks upon shore, 
or upon sand-banks or rocks. 

Surface, (sur'fas) n. [F. sur/acs.j The exterior part 
of any thiitg that has length and breadth: superficies; 
outside; — hence, outward or external appearance;— 
a magnitude that has length and breadtibi witimut 
thickness. 

Surfeit, (sur’iit) v. t. [From the noun.] To overfeed 
and pi-oduce sickness or uneasiness;— to fill to satiety 
and disgust; to cloy: — v. i. To be fed or to feast. tiU 
the system is oppressed and sickness or uneasiness 
ensues : — imp. & pp. surfeited ; ppr. surfeitiag. 
Surfeit, (sur'fit) n. [P. surfait, excess, from turjitire, 
to augment. ] Excess in eating and drinking;— fulness 
and oppression of the system occasioned by excessive 
eating and drinking;— hence, disgust caused by ex- 
cess; satiety. 

Surge, (surj) n, [L. surgere, to rise.] A large wave or 
billow ; a great rolling swell of water. 

Surge, (surj) v. t. To let go, as a portion of a rope, sud- 
denly ; or to render, as a rope round a pin; — v. i. To 
swell; to rise high and roll, as waves ; — ^to slip back. 
Surgeless, (surj'les) a. Free from waves or billows ; 
smooth ; calm. 

Surgeon (sur'jun) n. [P. chirurgien, from G. clieir, 
hand, and ergon, work.] One whose profession pr 
occu^tion is to cure diseases or injuries of the body 
by manual operation, or by local applications or 
remedies. [of a surgeon. 

Sui^eoncy, (sur'jun-se) n. Ofidce or employment 
Surgeon-general, (sur-jun-jen'er-al) n. The chief sur- 
geon of a fleet or army. 

Surgery, (8ui<j§r-e) n. [Contracted from O. Ibag. 
surgeowry.] Art of healing by manual operation; 
that branch of medical science which treats of manual 
operations for the healing of diseases or injuries of 
the body a place where surgical operations are per* 
formed or medicines prepared. 

Surgical, (sur^jik-al) a. Pertaining to Burgeons or 
surgery ; — done by means of surgery. 

Surgy, (sur'je) a. Bising in surges or billows ; foil of 
surges; resembling surges; heaving; swelling; roll- 
ing. (ner. 

Surlily, (surle-le) adv. [From surly.] In a surly man- 
Surliness, (sur'Ie-nes) n. State of being surly; gloomy 
moroseness ; crabbed ill nature. 

Surlv, (sui-'le) a. [Said to be from sour, i. sourlike, 
perha]^ fr’om W. swri, sullenness.] Gloomily morose; 
ill-natured, abrupt, and rude ; sour ; orabb^ ; cross 
and rude ;— rough ; dark ; tempestuous. 

Surmise, (sur-miz') v.t. [Norm. F. sumiys, pp, of 
surmitt€7’, to suggest, to accuse, from sur and mettre, 
to put.] To conjecture ; to suspect ; — to imagine 
without certain knowledge ; to infer or suppcNio 
imj>. &,pp. surmised; ppr. surmising. 

Surmise, (sur-miz’) n. The thought or imagixultioii 
that sometliiug may be, on feeble or scanty endenoe; 
conjecture ; supposition ; suspicion ; doubt. 

Surmiser, (sur-miz’gr) n. One who surmisea 
Surmising, (sur-miz'ing) n. Act of <x>njecturlng» im- 
agining, or suspecting; — unfounded apprehension; 
suspicion ; generally in a bad sense, evil or un^iUBt 
thought or doubt. 

Surmount, (sur-mounff) v. t. [F. surmmter, ftom ivr, 
over, and monter, to mount.] To rise above higfaw 
than ; — to overcome ; to conquer ; — to suxpfWW ; to 
exceed:— imp. &pp. surmounted; sunaountiNT* 
Surmountable, (sur-mount’a-bl) a. Capable of 
surmounted. [overoocdes. 

Burmounter, (sur-mounV^r) n. One who surmouiits or 
Bnnuune, (sux'nfim) n, [F. sarnom, from L* 
above, and nomea, name.] A naam or app tfi i w w 
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added to or orer iiml above the baptistaal or Chrle- 
tiaa name, and wluch becomes a family name an 
appellation added to the original name. 

Sumamiet (sur-nAmO name or call by an appel< 

lation added to the original name i^iup. & pp. aur- 
namedt ppr- aumaming* 

Surnommat (sur>nom'e*nal) a, [F. sur and nominal.} 
Pertaining to surnames. 

SurpaiSf (sur-pasO v. t. [F. mrpamr^ from «wr, over, 
and passer, to pass,] To go beyond in any thing good 
or bad: exceed; excel; outstrip imj). & pp. surpass- 
ed; ppr. surpassing. [passed. 

Snrpassable, (sur-pas'a-bl) o. Capable of l)eing sur- 
Surpassing, (sur-pas'iiig) a. Excellent in an eminent 
degree ; exceeding othem. 

Surpassingly, (sur-pas'ing<le) adv. In a very excellent 
manner ; in a degree surpa^iug others. 

Surplice, (sur'i^lis) n. [F. mrpHs, L. super, over, and 
peUiciuvi, a robe of fur.] A white garment worn 
over another dress by the clergy of the epi.scopalian 
and certain other churches in some of their minis- 
trations. 

Surplus, (snr'plus) n. [F. surplus, from sur, L. 
super, over, and plus, more,] That which remains 
when use is satisfied ; excess beyond what is pi-e- 
scribed or wanted ; — ^balance of cash in hand excess 
of income over expenditure amount of divisible 
profits : — ^residue of an estate after debts and legacies 
are paid. 

Surplusage, (sur'plus-aj) n. Surplus excess ; — in law, 
matter In pleading not necessary or relevant to the 
case, and which may be rejected. 

Surprisal, (sur-priz'al) n. Act of surprising or coming 
upon suddenly and unexpectedly ; or state of being 
surprised. 

Surprise, (sur-prizO v. t. [F. surprendre, pp. surpris, 
from L. super, over, and prehendere, to take.] To 
come or fall upon suddenly and unexpectedly; to take 
unawares ; — to strike with wonder or astonishment 
by something sudden, unexpected, or remarkable; — 
to confuse: — imp. &, pp. surprised ; ppr. surprising. 
Surprise, (sur-priz') n. [P. surprise, from surprendre.} 
Act of coming upon unawares, or of taking suddenly 
and without preparation ; — state of being surprised 
or taken unexpectedly an unforeseen or unexpected 
act or event producing alarm, joy, or other emotion; 
a lively sense of wonder; astonishment; amazement. 
SurprUer, (8ur-priz'§r) n. One who surprises. 
Surprising, (sur-priz'ing) a. Exciting surprise; won- 
derful; extraordinai-y; astonishing. 

Surprisingly, (sur-priz'ing-le) adv. In a manner or 
degree that excit^ surprise ; wonderfully ; beyond 
expectation. 

Surrender, ( sur-ren'd§r ) v.t, [Corrupted from F. «e 
rendre, to yield.] To yield to the power of another ; 
to give up after defeat in combat or battle ; — to de- 
liver up ])ossession of upon compulsion or demand ; — 
to yield in favour of ; to relinquish ; to resign ; — ^to 
give up, as a principal by his bail, a fugitive from 
justice by a foreign state, &c. ; — to yield to any influ- 
ence, passion, or jwwer — used reflexively ; — v. i. To 
give up one’s self into the power of another ; to yield ; 
— to capitulate, * as a besieged fortress;— to confess 
himself vanquished by giving up his sword i—imp, & 
pjt>. surrendered ; ppn'. surrendering. 

Surrender, (sur-ren'dgr) w. Act of yielding or resign- 
ing one’s person or the possession of something into 
the power of another ; — the giving up of a principal 
into lawful custody by his bail ; the giving up of fugi- 
tives from justice by a foreign state. [surrender. 
8orr«iiderer, ( sur-ren'd§r-§r ) n. One who makes a 
Surreptitious, (sur-rep-tish'e-us) a. [L. surreptitius.} 
Bone by stealth or without proper authority;— made 
or introduced fr-audulently. 

Bumptiously, (sur-rep-tish'e-us-le) adv. In a surrepr 
titioi^s manner ; by stealth ; fraudulently. 


Surrogate, (surirb-gat) n. [L. suircpaius, pp. of sur* 
royare, to substitute.] A deputy ; a delegate ; a efib- 
stitute the deputy of an ecclesiastical Judge the 
lawyer appointed to act for the bishop or ohatjioellor 
of the diocese. 

Surrogation, (sur-ro-ga'shun) n. The act of substitut- 
ing one person in the place of another. 

Surround, (sur-round') v. t. [Prefix sur and round.] 
To encompass ; to environ ;— to inclose on alL.sides ; 
— ^to lie or be on all sides of : — imp. & pp. suxTowlded ; 
ppi'. surrounding. 

Surrounding, (sur-round'ing) n. An encomi'iassing 
pi. Tilings which surround ; external or attendbag 
circumstances. [fifth power. 

Sursolid, (sur-sorid) a. Pertaining to or involving the 
Sursolid, (sur-sorid) n. The fifth power of a number. 
Surtout, (sur-too', sur-toot') n. [F. surtout, from sur, 
over, and tout, ail.] A man’s coat worn over his other 
garments ; an overcoat, especially when long and fitting 
closely. 

Surveillance, (sur-vSl'yangz) n. [F. from surveillet*, 
to watch over.] Watch ; inspection ; ovei-sight. 
Survey, (sur-va') v.t. [Norm. F. surveoir, from sur, 
over, and veoir, L. videi'c, to see.] To inspect or take 
a view of, as from a high place ;— to view with a 
scrutinizing eye ; — to examine with reference to oon- 
dition, situation, and value ; — to determine the form, 
extoiit, ixjsition, &c., of, as a tract of land, a coast, 
harbour, or the like, by means of linear and angulax 
measurements : — imp. & pp. surveyed ; ppr. sur- 
veying. 

Survey, (sur'vii) n. [Formerly accented on the last syl- 
lable.] An attentive view ; a looking with care ; — 
a wide or general view, as from an elevated place; — 
a particular view ; an examination ; especially, an 
official examination of all the parts or particulars of a 
thing, with a design to ascertain the condition, quan- 
tity, or quality ;— operation of finding the contour, 
dimensions, position, or other particulars of, os any 
part of the earth’s surface ; also, a measured plan and 
description of any line or portion of country. 
Surveying, (sur-vu'ing) n. That branch of applied ma- 
thematics which teaches the art of determining the 
area of miy portion of the earth’s snrface; — the act or 
the professional business of measuidiig and delineat- 
ing portions of the earth’s surface, with their relative 
bearings, individual forms and features, and computa- 
tion of their several extents. 

Surveyor, (sur-vii'er) n. An overseer; a superintendent; 
— one who views and examines for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the condition, quantity, or quality of any 
thing; — one who measures land or practises the art 
of surveying; — an officer who ascertains the contents 
of casks and the quantity of liquors subject to duty; a 
ganger. [veyor. 

Surveyorship, (sur-va'er-ahip) The office of a sur- 
Survival, (sur-viv'al) n. A living longer than or be- 
yond the life of another pei-sou, thing, or event ; out- 
living: — also survivance. 

Survive, (sur-viv') v. t. [F. survivre, firom «wr, above, 
beyond, and vivre, to live.] To live beyond the life 
or existence of; to outlive; to live longer than; — v. i. 
To remain alive; to continue to live: — imp. it pp. lur- 
vived ; ppr. surviving. 

Surviver, (sur-viv'gr) n. One that outlives another. 
Surviving, (8ur-viv'ing)a. Remaining alive; yet living. 
Survivor, (sur-viv'gr) n. One who survives or outlives 
another ^rsonor any thing; — ^in law, the longer liver 
of two joint heirs, annuitants, tenants, &o. 
Survivorship, (sur-viv'gr-ship) n. State of being a sur- 
vivor;— right of a joint tenant, or other person who. 
has a joint interert in an estate, to take the whole 
estate upon the death of the other. 

Susoeptibility, (siis-aep-te-bil'e-te) n. State or quality 
of bmg susceptible; capability of receiving impres- 
sions or ot beug affiMted;— lot 
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fMJiiig or emotional excit^ent:—- also iumptible- 

Soaoeptlble, (8iui>Be|/ie-bl) a, [L. suscipere, to take 
up.] Capable of Emitting any thing additional, or 
any change, affection, or influence .‘—capable of im- 
pression; impressible; tender;— having nice sensibility; 
sensitive. [manner. 

Susoeptihly, (sus'sep'te-ble) adv. In a susceptible 
8ttteeptive» ( sus-sep^tiv ) a. Capable of admitting; 
readily admitting. 

Soaoeptivityi (sus-sep-tiv'e-te) n. Capacity of admit- 
ting; receptivity:— also susceptiveuens. 

Sunpeott (sus-pakt") v. t. [L. stcspicei’e, mspectwn, from 
stto, under, and speccre, to look, view.] To imagine to 
exist, often upon weak evidence or no evidence at 
all ;— to imagine to be guilty upon slight evidence or 
without proof;— to doubt; to mistrust;— to conjecture; 
to surmise;— V. t. To imagine guilt; to have a suspi- 
cion ; — imp. & 'pp. suspected ; suspecting. 

Subset, (sus-pektO a. Doubtful ; q^uestiouable ; sus- 
picious. 

Snspeetedness, (sus-pekt'ed-nes) n. State of being sus- 
pected or doubted. 

Suspeotedly, (sus-pekt'ed-le) adv. Iii a manner to ex- 
cite suspicion; so as to be susiiected. 

SuQieoter, (sus-pekt'gr) n. One who suspects. 

Suspend, (sus-pend'} v. t. [L. sttspendere^ suspe?mum, 
from «w«, rinder, and pendere^ to hang,] To hang; — 
to attach to something above: — to make to de^ieud ; — 
to cause to cease for a time ; to hinder from proceed- 
ing; — ^to hold in a state uudetomiined ; — to debar 
from any privilege, from the execution of an office, or 
from the enjoyment of income; — to cause to cease for 
a time from operation or eflect ; — v. i. To cease from 
operation or activity ; especiallp, to stop payment or 
be unable to meet obligations or engagements:— 

& pp. suspended; ppr. suspending. 

Suspender, (sus-jien'der) n. One who or that which 
suspends pi. Straps for holding up pantaloons : 
braces ; gallowses. 

Suspense, (sus-peus') n. A state of uncertainty; inde- 
termiuation; indecision ; — cessation for a time; stop; 
—in law, a temporary suspension of a man’s right. 
Sttsp^ible, (suB-peu'se-bl) a. Capable of being sus- 
gilded or held from sinking. 

Suspension, (sus-pen'shun) n. Act of suspending or of 
hanging or attaching to sometliiiig above ; — state of 
dependence; — act of delaying; temiiorary cessation ; — 
act of withholding the judgment; forbearance of 
deoision;— hence, postponing of a sentence or execu- 
tion;— a prevention or interruption of action or opera- 
tion;— hence, a temporary deprivation of office or offi- 
cial powers and pnvileges ; — in rhetoric, a keexnng 
back of the sense or most important point to excite 
interest and curiosity ; — in chemistry, state of solid 
particles of matter floating or held uudissolved in 
water. 

Suspensory, ( sus-pens'or-e ) a. Suspended; hanging; 
depending: — ^fitted or serving to suspend; suspending. 
Sttswsory, (sus-pens'or-e) n. That which suspends 
or holds up, as a truss; gpeciJUally, a bandage for sus- 
pending the scrotum. 

fni^pioioiii (sus-pish'uu) n. [L. su^picio."] Act of sus- 
peotihg ; imagination of the existence of something 
without proof, or upon very slight evidence, or upon 
no evidence at all. 

Si^pioiettS, (sus-pish'e-us) a. Inclined to suspect;— 
iodioatlng suspicion or fear ; — liable to suspicion ; 
adapted to zaise suspicion given to suspicion. 
fltiqiMioualyt (sus-pish'e-us-ie) adv. In a suspicious 
manner. 

Snspieieits&ess, (sus-pish'e-us-nes) n. Quality or state 
of being open to suspicion or liable to be suspected ; 
dout)W or questtonabie appearance ;— quality of sus- 
peotiiif or being opt to suspect; jeidous or distrust- 
ing temper or disposition 
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Snmizal, (sus-pir'al) ». [From mpire.] A breathing- 
hole ; a vent or ventiduct 

Suspiration, ( sus-pir-a’shun ) n. Act of sighing or 
fetching a long, deep breath. 

Sustain, (sus-tdiiO v. t. (L. mitinm, from ntd, under, 
and tenere, to hold.] To keep from falling; to up- 
hold : to support ; to keep from sinking in despona- 
ence ;— to maintain ; to keep alive ; to nourish ; — ^to 
aid, vindicate, comfort, or lolieve ; — to endure with- 
out failing or yielding to suffer ; to undergo j— to 
allow the piosecutiou of ; to sanction to prove ; to 
establish by evidence ; to be conclusive of, as evidence; 
— ^in viusic, to continue, as the sound of notes through 
their whole length :—imp. & pp. sustained ; ppr, sus- 
taining. 

Sustainable, (sus-tan'a-bl) a. Capable of being sus- 
taiiioil or raaintaineil, as a plea, action, proof, Ac. 
Sustained, (sus-tiind') a. Kept up; maintained at a 
certain pitch, height, or degree; hence, uniformly 
excellent. [tains. 

Sustainer, (8us-t.ln'fir) ?i. One who or that which sus- 
Sustenance, (sus'ten-ans) n. [F. sustenance.'} Act of 
sustaining ; support ; maintenance ; — that which sup- 
jKirts life ; food ; provisions. 

Sustentation, ( sus-teii-tiV.shuii ) n. [L. sustentatio, 
from sustentare, to support, maintain, intensive form 
of sustinere.} Preservation from falling; support; 
— use of food or provisions ; — maintenance of life — 
used adjeotively to denote that which is designed or 
fitted to sup]X)rt or provide means of subsistence. 
Sutler, (sut'i§r) n. A person who follows an army, 
and sells to the troops provisions, liquors, Ac. 

Suttee, (sut-te') n. [Skr. suH, feminine of sat, real, 
true, gwHl.] A widow who immolates herself on the 
fuiicml pile of her husband ; — the sacrifice of burning 
a widow on the funeral pile of her husband — fonnerly 
pmetised in India. 

Sutteeism, (sut-te'izm) n. The practice of self-immo- 
j lation among widows in Hindostan. 

' Sutural, (sut'ur>al) a. Relating to a suture or seam. 
Suture, (sut'ur) n. [L. svtura, from suere, sutum, 
to sew or stitch.] Act of sewing ; tlie line along which 
two things or parts are sewed together or are united 
to form a seam ; — iu anatomy, act of sewing together, 
as the exterior parts of a wound, and reuniting them 
by inosculation ; also, one of the particular m^es in 
wliioh wounds are reunited by sewing ; — the seam or 
joint wliich unites the bones of the skull. 

Sutured, (sut'urd) a. Having sutures ; knit or united 
together. [fealty is due; a feudal lord. 

Suzerain, (su'z6-ran) n. A superior lord to whom 
Suzerainty, (su'ze-ran-te) n. [F. suzeraineU, from 
suzerain, paramount, a lord paramount.] Dominion 
or authority of a suzerain ; paramount authority. 
Swab, (swob) n. [From the root of sweep.} A mop; a 
bundle of thrums, bit of sponge, cloth, fastened 
to a handle, and used for scrubbing or cleaning floors; 
—also, a bundle of old itipe yams tied tight at one 
end and teased at the other— used for wiping or dry- 
ing the decks of a ship. 

Swab, (swob) v. t. [A.-S. sxoehhan, to sweep.] To clean 
with a mop or swab:— iiap. A pp. swabbed; 
swabbing. 

Swabber, (swob'gr) n. One who uses a swab to clean 
a floor or deck ; — an inferior officer on board of ships 
of war, whose business it is to see tlmt thesliipls kept 
clean. 

Swaddle, (swod'l) v. t. [From the noun.] To blpd, as 
with a Imndage ; to swattie, as an iniEhnt:— A 
pp. swaddled; ppr. swaddling. 

Swaddle, (swodl) n. [A.-S. swaidhil, swedhil, a bundle, 
from swedhian, to bind.] Clothes bound tight round 
the body. V . . 

St^dling-band, (swod'ling-band) n, A band dr cloth 
wrapped round a new-born infant l-«also 
clQthr 
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Swag i fitwag) V-. i, tA.*S. tigan, to sink, to fall, Icel. 
swetffUtt Ger. sckwaiikent to totter.] To sink down by 
its wei^t ; to lean ; to swing, as something heary 
and sinking downwards imj». & pp. awaggra; ppr, 
•wagging. 

Swage, (swSJ) n, A tool used by workers in metals for 
shaping their work ; a kind of mould of which there 
are usually two, an under mould into which the 
heated metal is put, and an ui>per one which is ham- 
mered down over it till the two meet and the casting 
is made :~-also mad^e. 

Swage, (swaj) v. U To shape by means of a swage. 
Swinger, (swag'^r) v.i. [A.-S. swegan, to make a 
noise.] To boast or brag noisily: to bluster ; to bully: 
--imp. A pp. swaggered; ppr. swaggering. 

Swagger, (swag'gr) n. Boastfulness or insolence of 
manner. [boaster. 

Swaggerer, (swag'gr-er) n. A blusterer ; a bully ; a 
Swam, (swan) >i. [A.-S. ncdn, a boy, a herd, Icel. 
iveina.'l A young in.an ; -a servant employed in hus- 
bandry ; a shepherd ; herdsman ; — a pastoral youth; 
a rustic ; — a lover ; one who courts a woman in the 
manner of the shepherds of pastoral poetry. 

Swainish, (swan'ish) a. Rustic ; clownish ; ignorant. 
Swallow, (sword) 71. [A.-S. iwaleioe, Ger. nckwalbtt 

Icel. svala.} A small bird of 
passage, of the genus HirundOt 
remarkable for its swiftness and 
the length of time it remains on 
the wing. It has dense plumage, 
very long wings, a forketl or 
pointed tail, and small, hooked 

Swallow, ( swol ' 6 ) v.t. [A. -S. 
melgaUf »icUgan^ Sw. svalja.] 

To take into the stomach;— to Swallow, 

imbibe ; — to absorb to draw into an abyss or gulf ; 

—to receive or embrace, as opinions or belief, without 
examination or scruple; — to appropriate ;— to occupy; 
to employ:— to engross ; to engage completely ; — to 
seize and waste ; to exhaust ; — to retract ; to recant 
(colloquial) imp. A pp. swallowed ; ppr. swallow* 
mg. 

SwiUow, (swoTS) ?i. The gullet or esophagus ; the 
tliroat ; — as much as is or can be swallowed at once ; 
hence, appetite ; — voracity. 

8w^dlow*tail, (swol'd-tal) n. A species of willow tree ; 
—in carpentry, a joint formed by a mortise and 
tenon ; dove - tail ; — a coat with narrow forked 
skirto. 

Swiuap, (swomp) n. [A.-S. swam, fungus, mushroom, 
Ger. fehwamm.\ A marsh ; a bog ; a fen. 

Swamp, (swomp) v.t. To plunge, whelm, or sink in a 
swamp ; — to overset or cause to become filled, as a 
boat in water ; — to plunge into inextricable difficul- 
ties: — imp. App. swamped; ppr. swamping. 
Swampy, (swomp'e) a. Consisting of swamp; low, 
wet, and spongy ; boggy ; fenny. 

Swan, (swon) w. CA.-S. sioan, Ger. schwan, Icel. svanr.\ 
A large web-footed bird, like a 
goose, but handsomer and more 
grao^l, having also a longer 
neck and beak, and being gener- 
ally larger and stronger. 

Swank, (swangk) a. [Ger. echwank,^ 

Slender ; pliant agile ; active. 

Swannery, (swon'Qr-e) n. A breed- 
ing plaoe for swans. Swan. 

8wairt«down, (swonz'down) n. The down of the 
swan a fine, soft, thick cloth of wool mixed with 
silk or cotton; a sort of twilled fustian like moleskin. 
BwaU'^iAin, (swfm'skin) n. A species of flannel of a 
8(d% texture, thick and warm a thick kind of cloth 
fur the clothes of labourers, Ac. 

Swap (swop) V. U [A-S. iwapant Ger. Bchioappen.} 
Tkt sacohange ; to barter;— to strike with a sweeping or 
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long stroke; to throw violently imp. A pp. swapped) 
ppr. swapping, [stroke. 

Swap (swop) n. An exchange ; barter ; a hlow ; a 
Sward, (swawrd) n. [A.-S. sweani, loeL svdrdr.] I^ie 
grassy surface of land ; turf. 

Sward, (swawrd) v. t. To cover with sward imp. 
A pp. swarded ; ppi\ swarding. 

Swarm, (swawrm) n. [A.-S. meann, Ger. vwgrrAJ] 
A large number of small animals or insects, espelfinUy 
when in motion specifically, a great number of 
honey bees which emigrate from a hive at once, un- 
der the direction of a queen ; or a like body of bees 
united and settled permanently in a hive ;— any great 
number or multitude. 

Swarm, (swawrm) v. i. To collect and depart from a 
liive in a body, as bees ; — to appear or collect in a 
crowd ; to throng together ;— to be crowded ; to be 
thronged to abound ; to be filled, as with a number 
or crowd of objects; to breed in great numbers:— 
imp. A pp. swarmed ; ppr. swarming. 

Sw£^h, (swawrth) n. An apparition of a person about 
to die ;— the swai-d ; turf ; — a swath ; bands or ridges 
of grass, Ac., laid by the scythe. 

Swarthily, (swawrth'e-le) adv. With a tawny hue; 
duskily. 

Swarthiness, (swawrth'e-nes) n. Darkness of com^ 
plexion ; tawniness ; — also eiffartinejig. 

Swarthy, (swawrth'e) a. [Fronvsjraj't/i or simri.] Be- 
ing of a dark hue or dusky complexion; black or 
tawny also i'irarty. 

Swash, (sw(\8h) n. A swaggering fellow; — impulse of 
water flowing with violence ; a dasiiing of water a 
narrow channel of water lying within a sand-bank, or 
between that and the shore. 

' Swash, (swilsh) v. i. (Sw. svassa, to bully, Ger. schwat- 
zen, to prate.] To bluster; to make a great noise to 
dash or flow noisily, as water ; to splash. 

Swatch, (swach) n. A pattern or piece of cloth cut 
and delivered as a sample of the quality; — a specimen 
of any kind. [Scot] 

Swath, (swawth) 77. [A.-S. .‘t/md/tn.] A band or fillet; 
— line of grass or grain cut and thrown together by 
the scythe ; — the whole sweep of a scythe, or the 
whole breadth from which grass or grain is cut by it. 
Swathe, (swiiTH) v. t. [A.-S. sicedhian, to bind.] To 
bind with a swath, band, bandage, or rollers '.—imp, 
A pp. swathed ; ppr. swathing. 

Swathe, (swaxn) n. A bandage. 

Sway, (swa) v. t. [D. zwaaijen, to turn, to wield, Dan. 
svaie.] To move or wield with the hand;— to influence 
or direct by jTower and authority or by moral force ; 
to rule ; to govern ;— to bias ; — to cause to incline to 
one side in nautical language, to hoist ; to raise ; 
— V. i. To bear rule ; to govern ; — to have weight or 
influence;— to he drawn to one side by weight; to 
swing :—i77ip. A pp. swayed; ppi\ swaying. 

Sway, (swa) n. Swing or sweep of a weapon turn 
or cast of the balance ; — bias ; influence or weight on 
one side direction ; rule ; dominion ; control ; — a 
switch used by thatchers in binding their work. 
Swaying, (swa'ing) n. A kind of lumbago caused by 
a fall or by being overloaded — applied to beasts. 
Sweal, (swel) v. i. [A.-S. sxoilan, to burn idowly and 
without a flame, lco\. svala.'i To melt and run down, 
as the tallow of a candle ; to gutter ;— v. t. To singe 
or scald the hair off, as from hogs:— also written 
swail, swale i— imp. App. swealed; ppr. swealiag. 
Swear, (swar) v. i. [A-S. swerian, Ger. sehw^en, Sw, 
svaricL,} To obtest some superior power ; — to declare 
or promise upon oath .—especially, to affirm or utter 
a solemn dedaratlon, with an appeal to God 3^r the 
truth of what is affirmed ;— to give evidence on oath ; 
—to use the name of God or sacred .things promnely : 
to curse ; — V. t. To utter or affirm with a sdethn ap- 
peal to God for the truth of the declaration to cause 
to take an oath; to administer au oath to;— to 
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dttee or charge upon oath:— «nj>. cwoni jtp. awonti 
t>p7*. ’ vwMunng^e 

IhirMrir, (sw&r'er) tw One who swears; especially, 
one who uses nroftne lanauaffe. 

Swesaring*, (swar'ing) Act of affirming upon oath ; 
•—act or habit of using profane oaths ; cursing. 

Sweatt (swet) n. [A. -8. stodt, Ger. schweiss, L. sudor.] 
The fluid or sensible moisture which is excreted from 
the skin of an animal ; peispiration ; — state of one 
who sweats ; hence, labour ; toil ; drudgery ;~mois- 
ture issuing from any substance. 

Sweat, (swet) v. i. To excrete sensible moisture from 
the skin ; — to toil ; to labour ; to drudge to emit 
moisture, as green plants in a heap : — v. t. To cause 
to excrete moisture from the skin; — to emit or suffer 
to flow ftom the pores ; to exude :—imp. & pp. sweat 
or sweated; p])i\ sweating. 

Sweater, (swet'er) n. One who sweats. 

Sweatiness, (swet'e>nes) n. State of being sweaty 
or moist with sweat. 

Sweating, (swet'ing) n. Excreting moisturo from the 
skin ; perspiring ;--moistUre exuded ; perspiration. 
Sweating-room, (swet'ing-r66m) n. A room for per- 
sons in sickness ; — ^in dairy business, a room for sweat- 
ing cheese and carrying off the superfluous juices. 
Sweaty, (swet'e) a. Moist with sweat ; — consisting of 
sweat laborious ; toilsome ; difficult. 

Swede, (awed) n. A native of Sweden; — a Swedish 
turnip. 

Swediui, (swM^ish) a. Of or pertaining to Sweden. 
Swedish turnip, a hard kind of turnip, Brassica 
campestris or rutabaga, of two varieties, wliito and 
yellow. 

Swedish, (swed'ish) n. The language of the Swedes. 
Sweep, (swep) v. t. [A.-S. s 2 odpan. Go. svei 2 yan, Ger. 
schweifen.] To brush or rub over with a brush, 
broom, or besom for removing loose dirt ; — to drive 
or carry along or off, as by a tempest, gale, current, ! 
tide, ; — to destroy or carry off many at a stroke, 

as a pestilence, epidemic, &c, ; — to rub over the floor, 
ground, street, ^c.—said of a long garment or train ; 
—to lift or bear with pomp ;“to put aside or out 
of the way ; to remove to strike with long, rapid 
strokes, as a lyre or harp ; — in seaman's language, to 
draw or drag over, as the bottom of a river with a 
net to pass rapidly over, as with the eye or instni- 
ment of observation ; — v. i. To pass with swiftness 
and violence, as something broad, or bi-ushing the 1 
sur&ce of any thing;— to bnish along with celerity 
and force ; — ^to pass with pomp ; — to move with a 
long reach : — imp. dc pp. swept ; ppr. sweeping. 

Sweep, (swep) n. Act of sweeping ; — compass of a 
stroke ; — compass of any turning bwy or motion 
compass of any thing flowing or brushing ; — violent 
and general destruction ; — direction and extent of any 
motion not rectilinear one who sweeps ; a sweeper ; 

among seamen, a long, stout oar used to proiiel 
small vessels in a calm or iiglit wind;— a military 
engine for projecting stones into a besieged city a 
sweepstake. 

Sweeps, (swep'gr) n. One who sweeps ; a sweep. 
Siroej^ngs, (swep'ingz) n.pl. Things collected by 
sweepioe; rubbish. 

Sweepstakes, (swSp'staks) ti. sina. or pi. The whole 
moaey or other things staked or won at a horse- 


moaey or other things staked or won at a horse- 
race ;-~«ne who wins all. 

S wee py , (swd^'e) a. Passing with speed and violence 
over a great oompass at once drawn out ; strutting ; 
—wavy. 

Sweet, fewflt) eu fA.-S. tw&te, L. sudvis, Skr. svddu.] 
Agreea^ to the palate; luscious; seasoned with 
sugar or saccharine m.uter; sugary Imving a taste 
01 flavjcuir tesembliug that of honey or sugar;— pleas- 
ing to the staeU; &a^fant;— pleasing to the ear ; soft ; 
tneledions ; haniu^ietis ^-pleasiiig to the eye ; beauti- 
IhlMMi: not iaU^-^plWMlrvl4; not soar or add; 
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—not stale or putrid; — mUd; soft; gentle i^klnd; 
obliging affectionate ; tender. 

Sweet, (swSt) n. That which ie sweet to 4^ taste- 
used chiefly in the plural;— that which is sweet or 
pleasant in odour ; a perfume f'— that which is ;|^ea8- 
ing or grateful to the mind ;— a darling— a term of 
endearment. (animal, used fqr food. 

Sweet-bread, (swetHbred) n. The pancreas of an 
Sweet-brier, (swet'bri-er) n. A shruboy plant of the 
ruse kind cultivated for its fragrant smell. 

Sweeten, (sw6t^n) v. t. To make sweet to the taste ; — 
to make pleasing to the mind ;— to make mild or 
kind;— to increase the agreeable qualities of to make 
pure and salubrious by destroying noxious matter ;— 
to make warm and fertile ; — to restore to purity ; — 
V. i. To become sweet ; — imp. & pp. sweetened ; ppr, 
sweetening. (sweetens. 

Sweetener, (swet'n-gr) n. One who or that which 
Sweetening, (Bwet'u-ing) n. That which sweetens; sac- 
charine matter. 

Sweetheart, (swetTiart) n. A lover or mistress. 
Sweeting, (swet'ing) n. A sweet apple a darlings 
a worti of endeannent. 

Sweetish, (swet'isli) a. Somewhat sweet or grateful to 
the taste. 

Sweetly, (swet'le) adv. In a sweet manner ; graiefhlly. 
Sweetmeat, (sw6t'met) n. Fruit preserved with sugar, 
as peaches, pears, nuts, orange peel, and the like. 
Sweetness, (swCt'nes) n. Quality of being sweet in any 
of its senses, as gratefulness to the taste or to the 
smell ; fragrance ; agreeableness to the ear ; melody ; 
agreeablenesa of maimers : softness ; mildness ; ami- 
ableness. 

Sweet-oil, (swet'oil) n. Olive-oil. 

Sweet-potato, (swet-pb-ta'to) «. A trailing plant and 
its sweetish starchy tubers, which are much used for 
food. 

Sweet-william, (swet-wil'yanj) n. A garden plant of the 
genus J)ianthxi.s ; a 8i)ecie8 of pink of many varieties. 
Swell, (swel) v. i. [A.-S. sweUan, IceL svella.] To grow 
largo by matter added within or by expansion of the 
inclosed substance ; — to increase in size or extent by 
any addition ; — to rise or be driven into waves or bil- 
lows, as the sea ; — to be inflated ; to belly, as sails ;— 
to rise or bulge out in the middle, as a cask to be 
puffed up, as with pride ; to be elated ; — to dilate with 
anger ; to fume ; — to increase in amount ; to become 
larger, as debts; — to increase in volume; to sound 
louder, as a note or tone of the voice ; — to be turgid or 
bombastic, as speech or style; — to rise in altitude; 
to expand to the view; — v. t. To increase the size, 
bulk, or dimensions of ; to dilate ; — ^to enlarge ; to 
augment ;— to heighten ; to aggravate ; — to utter with 
increasing force or loudness, as a note : — imp. swelled ; 
pp. swelled, swollen; ppr. swelling. 

Swell, (swel) n. Act of swelling;— extension of bulk ; 
— a growing force or intensity ; — rising or increasing 
power in style; climax;— a gradual ascent or elevation 
of land ; — a wave or billow ; especially, a succession of 
large weaves setting in a particular direction ;— the 
waves that roll and break on the shore ; the fluctuar 
tion of the sea after a storm; — ^in music, a gradual in- 
crease and decrease of the volume of sound— generally 
indicated thus i n showily dwssed 

but vulgar person ; a dandy — in contempt. 

Swelling, (sweFing) n. Protuberance; promtnenoe 
a tumour. 

Swelter, (swelt'gr) CA.-S. smltan. Go. sviltan, to 
perish.] To he overcome and faint witii heat; to he 
ready to perish with heat; — v.t To oppress with 
heat;— also written su/elt :---imp. & pp. gw^ to ar e d; 
ppr. sweltering. fsive with heat! sultry. 

Svmtry, (swel'tre) a. Suffocating Mdth heat; oppres- 
Swerve, (sw^rv) v. i. [X>, ewerven, to rove, Ger. schisar- 
nven, to swarm.] To wander: to rove;— to Wnoder 
any line psesoiibei^ or liw fk role of to 




deTiate;->to bend; to incline iey®. & pp. ewenred; 
ppr. twerving. 

Swereing, (swsnKing) n. The act of going aaide; de- 
parture from any rule or standard of duty. 

Swift, (swift) a. sfci/t, itom tnoifarit to more 

quickly, to whirl.] Fleet; rapid;— moving u-ith celerity 
or velocity ready ; prompt ; — coming without delay. 

Swift, (swift) n. A reel for winding yarn, thread, die. 
-Hshiefly in the plural a small 
bird, like the swallow, but hav- 
ing a shorter bill and very long 
wings: — the common newt or eft; 
a s^ies of lizard. 

Swifter, (swifVsr) > 1 . A rope used 
to confine the bars of the capstan 
in their sockets; a flying shroud 
set above the other shrouds, to 
give the masts additional se- 
curity. Swift. 

Swiftfy, (iwiftle) adv. Fleetly; rapidly; quickly; 
nimbly. 

Swiftness, ( swift 'nes) n. State or quality of Ijeing 
swift ; speed ; celerity ; velocity ; rai)idity; fleetness. 

Swig, (swig) V. t, & i. [Ice!, swipa, Eng. siicl', smll.] 
To drink by large draughts. 

Swig, (swig) n. A large draught. 

Swill, (swil) V. t. [A.-S. swilffan, stffelpan, to swallow, 
devour.] To drink ^ossly or greedily ; — v. i. To 
drink greedily or swinishly; to drink to excess : — imp. 


iapp. swilled; ppr. swilling. 

Bwul, (swil) n. Large dmughts of liquor;— the wash 
or mixture of liquid substances given to swine. 

Swim, (swim) v. i. [A.-S. sminman, IceL svema,] To 
be supported in water or other fluid ; to float;— to 
move progressively in water by means of the hands 
and feet or of fins ; — to be borne along by a current ; 
—to glide along with a smooth motion or with a wav- 
ing motion;— to be dizzy or vertiginous;— to be over- 
flowed or drenched ; — to abound: to have abundance; 
— r. t. To pass or move over or on by swimming;— to 
immerse in water that the lighter parts may swim;— 
to cause or compel to swim; to make to float: — imp. 
swam; pp. swum; p/zr. swimming. 

Swim, (swim) n. Act of swimming; a gliding motion 
like that of one swimming; — the lime or distance one 
swims or can swim;— the air-bladder of a fish; the 
sound. 

Swimmer, (swini'gr) u. One who swims; — pi. An order 
of aquatic web-footed birds formed for swimming. 

Swimming, (swim'ing) n. The art of floating or moving 
on the water by the limbs; — dizziness ; vertigo. 

Swimmingly, (swim'ing-le) adv. In an easy, gliding 
manner; smoothly; hence, successfully. 

Swindle, (swin'dl) v.t. [Ger, schwindeln, to be dizzy 
or ^ddy, to cheat.] To cheat and defraud grossly, or 
wiwi deliberate artifice ; to obtain illegally, as money, 
goods, or property by false statements or misre])resen- 
tations, by undue influence of legal standing, agency, 
authority, or by practising on the ignorance or credul- 
ity of the owner iwyp. d; pp, swindled j ppr, swindl- 

Si^dle, (swin'dl) n. Act or process of defrauding by 
systematic imposition. 

Swindler, (swin'dler) n. One who swindles or defrauds 
others by imposition or deliberate artifice ; a cheat. 

Swindling, (swin'dling) n. The act of cheating or 
defrimduig ; flraud ; roguery. 

Swine, (swin) n. ting. ^ pi. [A.-S. stetn, Icel. sein, 
Oer. tenweirit L. suintta] A well-known pachydennat- 
ons animal: a hog : a pig— the mala is called boar, 
and the female tow. 

Swineherd, (swln'herd) n. A keeper of swine. 

Swinestone. (swfu^ston) n. A sub-genus of limestone, 
which, oil being rubbed, emits a fetid odour ; tiink- 
Hone. 

Swing, (swing) f. i. [A.-^. twingan, Gcr. schioingen.] 


To move to and fro, as a body snepended in theair: to 
wave; to vibrate to practise swinging to move or 
float ;— to turn round an anchor ^^to be hanged 
V. t. To cause to wave or vibrate, as a body susjwndod 
in the air :— to move to and fro ; to flouxiati ; to 
brandish :— imp. dc pp. swung ; ppr. swinging. 

Swing, (swing) n. Act of swinging ; vibratory motion; 
oscillation motion from one side to the other;— a 
line, cord, or other thing suspended andihani^dg loose, 
upon which any thing may swing;— -influence oar power 
of a body put in motion ;— free course unrestrained 
liberty or license. 

Swinge, (swiiijl v. t. (A.-S. twingan.} To beat soundly; 
to whip ; to chastise. 

Swingemg, (swinj'ing) «. Huge ; very large. 

Swingel, (swing'gel) to. [A.-S. svingel, svingele, whip, 
scourge.] That i>art of a flail wliich f^Is on the grain 
in thrashing : swiple. 

Swinger, (swing'er) to. One who swings. 

Swingle, (swing'gl) v.t. [A.-S. sioingiang, a whipping, 
from swinglan, to whip.] To clean, as flax, by beat- 
ing it with a swingle to cut off the toiw of without 
pulling up the roots— said of weeds. 

Swingle, (swing'gl) to. A wooden instrument like a 
large knife, used for cleaning flax. 

Swing-plough, (swing'plow) to. A plough without a 
forowlieel under the beam. 

Swing-tree, (swing'tre) to. The bar of a carriage to 
wliich the traces are fastened; the wbiffle-tree or 
whipple-tree ; swingle-tree. 

Swinish, (awin'ish) a. Befitting swine ; like swine ; 
gross : brutal ; sottish. 

Swinii^y, (swTn ' ish - le) adv. In a swinish man- 
ner ; grossly; sottishly. Iness. 

Swinishness, (swin'ish-nes) n. Grossness ; sottish- 
Swipes, (swips) «. [From ttweepingiz.] Small beer ; 
taplash ; in Scotland, a kind of home-brewed beer. 
Swiple, (swip'l) 71. That iiart of a flail which strikes 
the grain in thrashing; a swingle. 

Swirl, (swgrl) to. [Icel. Jiwm'a, to whirl.] An eddy, as 
of water, wind, or snow ; a whirl ; a gyration. 

Swiss, (swis) TO. /ting. & pi. A native or inhabitant of 
Switzerland ; the people of Switzerland. 

Swiss (swis) a. Of or jiertaining to Switzerland. 
Switch, (sw'ich) to. [From /twing, swinge.] A small flexi- 
ble twig or rod:~a movable jMirt of two opiXMBite rails 
for transferring an engine or carriage from one tine of 
rails to another. 

Switch, (swich) v. t To strike with a small twig or 
i-od ; to beat ; to lash to turn from one railway 
tiack to another ; to transfer by a switch '.--imp. 
& pp. switched ; ppr. switching. 

Switchman, (swxch'man) n. One who tends a switch 
on a railway. [be in perplexity. 

Swither, (swiTii'er) v. i. To doubt ; to hesitate ; to 
Swivel, (swiv'l) to. [A.-S. S7vi/(in, to move quickly.,] 
A ring, link, or staple that tuins round on a pin or 
neck;— a small cannon fixed in a swuvel or in a socket 
or turning on a pivot. [pivot. 

Swivel, (swiv'l) v,i. To turn on a staple, pin, or 
Swoon, (swoon) v. i. [A.-S. stmnian, to fall in intel- 
lect, tvtdnian, to faint. ] To sink into a fkinting fit ; 

to faint : — imp. & pp. swooned; ppr. swooning» 
Swoon, (sw66n) to. A fainting flt ; syncope. 

Swoop, (swdop) V. t. [Allied to sweep.] To fisill on at 
once and seize;— to catch while on the wing;— to catch 
lip with a sweep; to seize; to prey upon:— r. i. To 
descend with closed wings ftom a height upon prey, 
as a hawk ; to stoop ; — to xiass by with pomp twip. 
dEpp. iwooped; ppr. swooping. 

8w^, (swoop) n. A falling on and selring, as of 
a rapacious fowl on his prey ; downward flight of a 
bird of prey upon its quarry. 

Swop, (swop) v.t. [A.-S. wapr/TO, to strike, i.e., a' 
Ijargain. J To barter : to exchange : — also swap. 

Swop, (swop) TO. An exchange; barter, 
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Sword, (adrd) n. (A.^. meordt %v>ord, loei 
An ojEfensiTe vreapcm having a long, strong, and usu- 
ally sharp-pointed blade, fur outt^ or thrusting : — 
hence, the emblem of judicial vengeance or punish- 
ment, or of authority and powei* destruction in 
battle the military power of a country ;-—di8seu- 
strife. 

Sword-arm, (sord'&rm) n. The right arm or the 
arm that wields the iwoid. 

Sword-bi^fonet, (sbrd'ba-on-et) n. A bayonet longer 
and flatter than the common bayonet — generally used 
with a rifle. 

Sword-bearer, (sSrdTtwr-er) n. Page or squire who 
carried tlie war-sword of a knight, count, <fcc. ; — the 
high official, usually the Premier, who caiiies the 
sword of state before the sovereign also, the person 
who carries a sword as an emblem of authoiity before 
certain dignitaries, as the Lord Mayor of London. 

Sword-belt, (sOrd'belt) n. A belt to suspend a sword 
by. [part of a sword. 

Sword-blade, (sord'biad) n. The blade or cutting 

Sword-fish, fsdrd'fish) n. A large fish of the genus 
JftpAias, allied to the mackerel, * 
and having the upper jaw 
elongated into a sword-sliaped 


I irocess nearly a third of its 
ength — ^it is found in the 


length — ^it is found in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. Sword-fish. 

Sword-knot, (sord'not) n. A ribbon tied to the liilt of 
a sword. 

Swordsman, (sord/man) n. A soldier; a fighting man ; 
— one skilled in the use of the sword. 

Swordsmanship, (sordz'man-ship) u, 8kill in the use 
of the sword. 

Sword-stick, (sdrd'stik) n. A walking stick in which 
a sword or foil is inserted or concealed. 

Swound, (swound) n. A swoon. 

Sybarite, (sib'ar-it) u. [L. Stfbaris, a city in Italy 
noted for effeminacy and voluptuousness.] A iier- 
son devoted to luxury and pleasure. 

Sycamine, (8ik'a-min)H. (G. A tree men- 

tioned in i$cripture, and commonly supposed to bo a 
species of nmlberry. 

Sycamore, (sik'a-mor) n. A native tree of the genus 
Acer, allied to the maple and plane 
tree — used from the luxuriance of 
its foliage in ornamental planting, 
and yielding timber suitable for the 
constiuction of the wood-work of 
musical instiumen ts . 

Syoee, (si-se') n. In China, ingots of 
silver, or silver in the foim of half 
balls or globes with the ends tunied - 
up, bearing a government stamp, Sycamore, 
and being the only silver currency of native make. 
Syoomore, (sik'o-mor) n. [G. sukm, fig, and moron, 
mulberry.] A tree of the genus Ficus, leaved like 
the fig tree, and yielding a fniit like the mulberry 
—its wide spi-eading branches afford an agi-eeable 
shade, and it bears fruit twice or thrice a year. 
Syoophtnoy, (sikb-fan-se) n. Clwiracter or characteris- 
tic of a sycophant ; hence, obsequious flattery ; ser- 
vility. 

Sycophant, (sik'o-fant) n. fG. sukopJiant^s, from 
sukoa, fig, and phnnein, to show.] Originally, an 
iiifbrmer against those who exported figs contrary 
to the law in Athens *, — a tale-bearer or informer ; 
—a make-bate ; parasite : a mean flatterer; especially, 
a flaitexer of princes and great men. 
ftfeej^bantio, (sik-6-fan'tik) a. Pertaining to or lesem- 
oling a ayoophant ; obsequiously flattering ; parasitic. 
SyUabie, (sU-lab'ik) a. Peitaiumg to or consisting of 
a syllable or i^llablee. [ner. 

Sylttbioall^, (sil-labTk-al-e) adv. In a syllabic man- 
Syllabify, (ifl-We-n) t To form or divide into 
syllables App. i^Uabifled; ppr. syllabifying. 
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Syllable, (silVbl) n. iti. eyllaha, mllaU, that 
which is held together, a syllable.] An elementary 
sound, or a combination of element^ sounds uttered 
together, or at a single effort or impulse of the v<flce, 
and constituting a word or a part of a word In 
ing and printing, part of a word separated from l^e 
i-est, and capable of being pxonoiinced by a single 
impulse of the voice a smml part of a sentence or 
discourse ;>-a concise pait ; — a jot ; a tittle. 

Syllabub, (sil'a-bub) n. A compound drink made of 
wine and milk. 

Syllabus, (sira-bus) n. [L.] A compendium contain- 
ing the heads of a discourse ; an abstract ; — a biief 
outline of the points or topics discussed or tx'eated 
of, as ill a book, course of lectures, &c. 

Syllogism, (siro-jizm) n. [L. syllogismus, G. aullogis^ 
vios, a reckoning all together, a reasoning.] An 
argument or formal expreasion of reasoning consisting 
of three propositions, of which the fiist two are called 
the premises, and the last the conclusion. The subject 
of the conclusion is called the minor term, its predicate 
is the predicate of the major term or first premise, and 
the middle term shows the connection between the 
nijvjor and the minor, or is that term in which the 
predicate of the m£gor and the subject of the minor 
are compared. 

Syllogistic, (sil-o-jist'ik) a. Pertaining to a syllogism; 
or the form of reasoning by syllogisms. 

Syllogistically, (sil-o-jist'ik-al-le) adv. In the form of 
a syllogism ; by means of syllogisms. 

Syllogize, (sil'o-jiz^ v. i. To reason by syllogisms I — 


hip. & p 2 h syllogized ; ppr. syllogizing. 

Sylph, (silf) n. [G. silplii.] An imaginary being in- 
habiting the air ; a fairy. 

Sylphid, (silfid) n. A little sylph ; a young sylph. 
Sylva, (sirva) n. [L. sylra, siiva.] The forest trees of 
any region or country ;— a work containing a botanical 
description of the forest trees of any region or country; 
—a collection of iioetical pieces of various kinds. 
S;$rlvan, (sil'van) a. Of or iiertaining to a sylva ; forest- 
like ; hence, also, rural; rustic; — abounding in forests 
or in trees ; woody. 

Sylvan, (sirvan) n. [L. Sylmnus, from sylva, a wood 
or forest.] A fabled deity of the wood; a satyr; a 
faun; — sometimes, a nistic. 

Symbol, (sim'bol) n. [L. symhohis, symbolum, G. «m»i- 
bolon.] The sign or representation of something 
moral or intellectual by the images or propei*tie8 of 
natural things, as “the'lioii is the symbol of courage;'* 
— an emblem or representation of spiritual truth; 
type ; figure ; — a figure or character standing for a 
letter or word; — in medals, pictures, due., a certain 
mark or figure associated with or appropriated to 
the iiorson or character represented ; — in matlmnatics, 
a letter or figure representing quantities or magni- 
tudes, and indicating their relations; — a sign or 
badge ; memorial . 

I Symbolical, (sirn-bol'ik-al) a. Pertaining to or in the 
nature of a symbol; representative; expi’essing by 
I signs, figures, or types also Avritten symbolic. 
Symbolically, (sim-borik-al-le) adv. In a symbolical 
manner; typically. 

Symbolics, (sini-boriks) n. pi. Tliat branch of historic 
theology which treats of creeds and ooufi^ssious, 
Symbolism, (siro'bol-izm) n. A system of symbols or 
representations ; — the science of creeds ; symbolics 
in chemistry, a combining together of particles or 
ingredients; the union or aflSnity of parts. 

Symbolize, (simTiol-iz) v. i. To have a reaemblancs^ 
qualities or properties ; — v. t. To make to agree in 
properties or qualities ; — to make representative of 
something ;— to represent by a symbol imp. A pp* 
symbolized ; ppr. symbolizing. 

Symbologist, (sim-boro-jist) n. One versed in nym* 
oology or in the use of symbols. 

Symbology, (slm-bol'd-je) n. [Vov cymbolology, 
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Q, iwntJbolon, symbol, and togos^ discourse.] The art 
of eatpressing by symbols. 

S^metrical, (sim-met'rik-al) a. IriTolving or ex- 
hibiting symmetry : proportional in its parts. 
Symmetrically, (sim-met^ik-al le) aiiv. In a sym- 
metrical manner; with due uropoition of parts. 
Symmetricalness, (sim - met ^rik - al - lies) n. titateor 
quality of being symmetrical. 

Symmetrize, (sim^me-triz) v. t To reduce to symmetry; 
to make proportional in its parts i—imp. ii pp. aym^ 
metrised ; ppr. symmetrizing. 

Symmetry, (sim'mS-tre) ji. [L. si/mmetria^ G. sun, 
with, and metron^ measure.] A due proportion of 
the several parts of a body to each other, or the union I 
and conformity of the memliers of a work to the whole; 
.—due proportion ; hai-raony ; beauty of form. 
Sjjrmpauetio, (sim-pa-thet'Oc) a. Inclined to or ex- 
hibiting sympathy pertaining to sympathy ;—h.aving 
mutual affection ; feeling what another feels ; affected 
by wJiat happens to another; — in lacdicmc, noting 
symptoms or affections produced in parts remote from 
the local seat of disease; — in anatomy, noting that 
part of the nervous system seated in the epigastric 
ganglion, and connected with the processes of nutri- 
tion, Ac. [by sympathy. 

Sympathetically, (sim-pa-thet'ik-al-le) adv. With or 
S^pathize, (sim'pa-thiz) v.i. To have a common 
feeling, as of bodily pleasure or pain to feel in con- 
sequence of what another feels ; to feel with another ; 
to share a common or mutual grief; — to agree with; 
to harmonize, as colours: — inqn A pp. sympathized; 
ppr. s^pawizing. 

Sympawizer, (sinrpa-thiz-gr) n. One who sympa- 
thizes with or feels compassion for another in sorixiw. 
Sympathy, (sim'pa-the) n. [G. snmpatheia, from sun, 
with, and pathos, suffering, passion.] Feeling con-e- 
spondingly to that which another feels; fellow feeling; 
—an agreement of affections or inclinations, or a con- 
formity of natural temperament, which, makes two 
persons pleased with each other ;~pity; commisera- 
tion;— in medicine, reciprocal influence exercised by 
the various parts of the body on one another in afl'ec- 
tions or disorders of the 8.y8tem; — in natural history, 
a propension of one body or substance to unite with 
or act on another; aflinity; — in the fine arts, conformity 
of parts one to the other; — in painting, eflective 
union of colours. [accordant; harmonious. 

Symphonious, (sim-fd'ne-us) a. Agreeing in sound; 
Symphonist, (sim'fo-nist) «. A comiKJser of symphonies. 
Symphony, (sim'fo-ne) n. (G. sumphonia, from sun, 
with, and phdne, a sound, the voice.] A consonance 
or harmony of sounds agreeable to the ear; — an 
elaborate instrumental coniiiosition for a full orchestra, 
(xmsisting usually of three or four contrasted yet in- 
wardly related movements; — au instrumental jiassage 
at the beginning or end or iu the course of a vgcal 
composition. 

S^physis, (sim'fe-sis) n. fli., from G. sumphnsis.] 
In anatomy, union of bones by (cartilage; — union or 
coalescence of parts previously separate; — in sorgery, 
a coalescence of a natural passage;— the lirst intention 
of cure in a wound. 

Sympieaometer, (sim-pi-e-zom'et-er) w. [G. sim, with, 
piezein, to press, and metron, measure.] An instru- 
ment for determining the pressure of the atmosphere, 
differing from the barometer in tiiat a column of oil is 
substituted for the column of mercury, and hydrogen 
gaa for the Torricellian vacuum. 

Symposium, (sim-^z'e-um) n. [L., G. mmposion, from 
sumpinein, to d^k together.] A drinking together; 
a merry feast. 

Symptom, (simp'tum) n. [F. ^jmptome, from O. 
sumpiptein, to fall together.} A perce^rtible change 
in the body or its functions which indicates disease ; — 
that which indicates the existence of something else; 
sign; token; indication. 


SymptomatiO) (simp-tum-atilk) a. Fertainisg to symp- 
toms ; indicating the existence of something else;— 
according to symptoms. 

Symptomatioally, (simp-tnm-at'ik-al-le) adv. By means 
of symptoms. 

Symptomatology, (simp-tum-a-tol'd-je) n. That, liranch ' 
of medical science which treats of the symptoms Of . 
disease. 

Synagogue, (sin'a-gog) n. [L, synagoga, G. 
an assembly, sunagein, to bring together, from sun, 
with, and agein, to lead.] A congregation or assembly 
of Jews met for the purpose of worship;— a Jewish 
pl.'ice of worship; the court of the seventy elders— 
called the Oreut Synagogue or Sanhedrim. 

Synarchy, (sin'ar-ke) n. [G. sunarchia.] Joint rule or 
sovereignty. [time; simultaneous. 

Synchronal, (sinTcrO-nal) a. Happening at the same 
Synchronism, (sin'kro-nizni) n. (G. sttgchronizein, to 
be contemporary with.] Concurrence of two or more 
events in time; Hiinultaneousness; — the tabular 
arrangement of contemporaneous historical events and 
IHJi-sonagres according to their dates. 

S 3 mchroni 8 tio, (sin-kro-nis'tik) a. Happening at the 
same time ; simultaneous ; — noting eontemporaiieous 
events or characters, as tables or charts. 

Synchronize, (sin'krb-niz) v. i. To agree in time ; to 
bo simultaneous & pp. synchronized; pyn*. 

synchronizing. 

Synchronology, (sin-kro-nord-je) n. Knowledge of 
contem}X)raneou8 events or characters; contemporane- 
ous chronolog 3 '. 

Synchronous, (sin'krb-nus) o. Happening at the same 
time ; simultaneous. 

Syncopate, (sin ' kd - pat) v. t. [L. syncopare, syneo- 
patum.] To contract, as a w’ord by taking one or 
more letters or syllables from the middle. 

Syncopation, (sin-kd-pil'shuti) n. Contniction of a word 
]>y taking a letter, letters, or a syllable, from the 
middle. 

Syncope, (sin'kd-pe) n. [G. sugkope, from sun, with, 
and koptein, to cut off.] Au elision or retrenchment 
of one or more letters or a syllable from the middle of 
a word a fainting or swooning. 

Syncretism, ( sin ' krG - tizm ) ii. [G. sugkritizein, to 
make two parties join against a third.] Attempted 
union of principles or parties at variance with each 
other. 

Syncretist, (sin-kre'tist) n. A follower of Callixtus, a 
Lutheran divine of the 17th century, who propose*! a 
coalition system iu religion or a basis of doctrine on 
which to unite the different sects of the Ohristian 
church. 

Syndic, (sin'dik) n. [G. snndikos, helping in a court of 
justice, an a<lvocate, from sun, with, and dikS, jus- 
tice.] A magistrate ; a chief magistrate an otnoer 
of government invested with different powers in dif- 
fereTit countries ; also, one chosen to transact business 
for others. 

Syndicate, (sin'dik-at) n. Office or jurisdiction of a 
syndic a council or governing body. 

Synecdoche, (sin-ek'dd-kG) n. [L. synecdoche, G. 
sunekdechcsthai, to receive jointly.] A flgure or trope 
by which the whole of a thing is put for a port, or a 
part for the whole. 

Synergist, (sin-gr'jist) n. [G. sunergeia, oo-operation.] 
One of a ]>arty of Lutheran divines in the end of the 
16th century, who taught that divine grace r^iuirea a 
concurrent or co-operating act of man's flree will in 
the work of regeneration ; a kind of semi-Pelagian. 
Synod, (sin'od) n. [L. synodus, 6. sunodos, a meeting.} ' 
A council or meting of eoolesiastios to consult on 
matters of religion a meeting, convention, or coun- 
cil a conjnn^on of two or mors of the heavenly 
bodies in the same optical jpart of the heavemi. 
Synodical, (sin-od'ik-al) o. Of or pertaining to a syaoid; 
transacted in a synod pertaining to ccnjnnetimit 



eepeoMir to the period between two suooeeeiTe con* 
junc^oce of tlie eim and moon, or of the mm and a 
jteet 

ll^nodieaJilTf (8in-od'ik-al4e) adv. In a synodical man- 
ner; by me authority of a synod. 

Synonym^ (sin'd-nim) n. [G. sun, with, and onontn, 
name.} One of two os more words in the same lan- 
guage which are the equivalents of each other, or 
which have very nearly the same signification, and 
therefore are liable to be confounded together also 
synonyme, synonytnon. 

Synonymiae, (sin-on'e-miz) v.t. To express in diffei-ent 
words the same meaning : — imp. dc pp. synonymized ; 
ppr. cynonymlring. 

lifmoayinotui, (sin-on'e-mus) a. [G. sunonumoSf 
ficom sun, with, together, and ononia, name.] Ex- i 
pressing the same thing ; conveying the same idea ; 
pertaining to synonyms .-—also synmymal. 
Iqmoayinouslyt (sin-on'e-mus-le) udv. In a synonymous 
manner. 

Synonymy, (sin-on'e-rae) n. Quality of expressing the 
same thing by dififereiit words -in rhetoric, a figure 
by which synonymous words are used to amplify a 
dlMOUTse. 

Synopsis, (sin-op'sis) n. [G. sunopsig, from sun, with, 
together, and opsis, a sight, view.] A general view, or 
a oolleotiou of heads or parts so arranged as to exhibit a 
general view of the whole ; conspectus: compendium ; 
epitome ; abstract. 

Synoptic, (sin-op'tik) a. Afifording a general view of 
me whole or of the principal parts of a thing : — also 
synoptical. 

Synoptically, (sin-op'tik-al-le) adv. In such a manner 
as to present a general view in a short compass. 
Sjntactioal, (sin-talc 'tik-al) a. Conjoined ; fitted to 
each other {—pertaining to syntax or the construction 
of Benieofs&s metliodical ; orderly. 

Syntax, (sin'taks) n. [G. suntaxis, from suntassein, to 
put in order together.] A system ; a number of things 
Joined together \—-spec\ilcally, the construction of sen- 
tences; tbedneanungement of woids in sentences ip 
their necessary relations, according to established 
usage. 

S^uesia, (sin'the-sis) n. [G., from suntithenai, to 
place or put together.] Composition, or the putting 
of two or more things together in chemistry, the 
uniting of elements to form a compound; — in logic, a 
combination of facts, principles, ideas, hj'pothetical 
assumptions, die., so as to form a system ;— a mode 
of treating scientific subjects by beginning with the 
elements of thoughts, first principles, whether known, 
or assumed, and propositions either proved or sup- 
posed demonstrable, and adding or combining so as 
to oonstruot a complete theory or complete logical 
aystem. 

Synthetioal, (sin-thet'ik-al) a. Pertaining to synthesis; 
consisting in synthesis or composition. 

Synthetioaliy, (sin-thet'ik-al-le) adv. By synthesis ; by 
Qompoaition. 

Syntooio, (sin-ton'ik) a. (G. sun, with, and teinein, 
to stret^.] In inusie, sharp ; intense. 
jlllMiil^ (sifil-is) n. [From Syphilus, a shepherd in a 
Latin poem, ** Syphilus, sive morbua GalUcus.”} An 
isifiBOtiooi yeneiwl 


Syphilitie, (sif-il-it'ik) a. Pertaining to syphilis; in- 
fected with syphilis .'—also syphiloid. 

Byriao, (sirie-ak) n. The laxigVMgo of Syria ; especially, 
the ancient language of that country. 

Byriao, (sirie-ak) a. Pertaining to Syria or its liui- 
guage also Syrian. 

Bytian, (sir'e-an) n. A native or inhabitant of Syria. 
Byringa, (sir-iug'ga) n. [L. from G. surigx, a pipe, 
tube.] A genus of flowering plants ; the lilac. 
Syringe, (siriinj) n. [G. surigx, a pipe or tube.} A 
tube terminating in a small orifice, and filled, by the 
action of a piston, with a liqui<l, w hich is first drawn 
in and then expelled in a stream, as for injecting 
animal bodies, die. ;— a squirt. 

Syringe, (sir-inj') v. t. To iiy ect by means of a syringe ; . 
— ^to wash and cleanse by injections from a syringe ; 
— imp. &pp. syringed ; pp. syringing. 

Syrtis, (sir'tis) n. [L. syrtis, 6. surtis.} A quicksand. 
Systaltic, (sis-taVtik) a. [G. sustellein, to contract.} 
In medicine, having alteniate dilations and contrac- 
tions. 

System, (sis'tem) n. [6. sustima, from sunistanai, 
to place together.] An assemblage of objects ar- 
ranged in regular subordination, or after some dis- 
tinct method, usually logical or scientific ; — hence, 
the whole scheme of created things regarded as form- 
ing one complete plan or whole ; the universe ; — 
regular method or order; — in music, an interval com- 
pounded or supposed to be compounded of several 
lessor intervals ; — in physiology, the totality of pai'ts 
in the body performing the same, or an anmogous or 
a connected function ; hence, also, the body as a func- 
tional unity or whole. 

Systematic, (sis-tem-at'ik) a. Pertaining to system ; 
consisting in system ; methodical ; — ^proceeding accord- 
ing to system or regular method. 

Systematically, (sis-tem-aVik-al-le) adv. In a system- 
atical manner. 

Systematize, (sis'tem-a-tiz) v. t. To reduce to system ; 
to arrange methodically l—imp. & pp. systematized ; 
ppr. systematizing. 

Systematizer, (sis'tem-a-tiz-er) n. One who system- 
atizes or reduces things to system. 

Systematology, (sis-tem-a-toro-je) n. [G. sustema, sys- 
tem, and logos, discourse,] A treatise on the various 
systems in nature or in scientific nomenclature. 
Systemization, (sis-teni-iz-u'shun) v. The act or process 
of reducing tilings to system or regular order 
also systematization. 

Systemize, (sis'tem-iz) v. t. To reduce to system ; to 
systematize. 

System-monger, (sis'tem-nmng-ger) n. One ^veu to 
the coustriiotion of systems; framer of political con- 
stitutions, in contempt. 

Systole, (sis'td-le) n. [G. from sustellein, to .contract.]' 
The shortening of a long syllable the contraction of 
the heart and arteries for expelling the blood and 
carrying on the circulation. [traoting. 

Systolic, (sis-torik) a. Pertaining to systole ; cou- 
Systyle, (sis^til) n. [G. sun, with, and stuhs, a 
column.] The arrangement of columns in such a 
manner that they are two diameters apart:— a tempi® 
or q^her edifice having a row of columns set cm0O 
together around it, as in the Parthenon at Athens. 


the twenrieth letter of the English alpha- 
bw. is a simple oonsonant, being a mute or close 
astioalation formed the pressure of the tongue 
against the root of ime upper teeth, and differing 
nom d only in that the pressure is closer and more 
prptxaotai When t is followed by h, as in think and 


that, the combination really forms a distinct sound 
for which wt have no single character. This oombma- 
tion has two sounds in English, surd or aimirated» 
as in think (THink), and vocal or sonant, ns in tmt» 
Ti before a vowel and unaccented is pronoiincea ^ 
shi 08 in tmrtial (par'shal), nation (na'shtii)) ; and ill 



0ome words as cA, as in ChMian (kris'ohan), quution 
(kwss'chun). 

Tab, (tab) lu A border of lace worn on the inner front 
edges of ladies’ bonnets ;<>^the end of a lace ; a tag:->a 
shoe-tie a cup. 

Tabard, (taVard) n, (W. tahar^ F. taharrt.'] A sort 
of tunic or mantle worn over the armour, covering the 
body before and behind, and reaching below the loins, 
but open at the sides from the shoulders downward, 
and with wide sleeves or flaps a herald’s coat : 
•—also taberd, tabeld. 

Tabaret, (tab'ar-et) n. A stout satin-striped silk used 
for hangings, covers, Ac. 

Tabby, (tab^) a. Having a wavy or watered appear- 
ance } — brinded ; brindled ; diversified in colour. 
Tabby, (tab'e) n. [F. tabis, It. tabi, tabinoJ] A kind 
of waved silk, usually watered a mixture of lime 
with shells, gravel, or stones, and water, forming a 
kind of artificial rock; — a cat of a tabby colour, 
tl^bby, (tab'e) v,t. To water, or cause to look wavy 
by the process of calendering : — imp. &l pp. tabbied; 
p»r. tabbying. [by disease. 

Tabe&ction, (ta-be-fak'shun) n. A wasting away 
Tabefy, (ta^be-fi) v. i. [L. tabes, a wasting away, and i 
facere, to make.] To waste gradually ; to lose flesh : 
— imp. A pp. tabefled ; ppr. tabefying. ! 

Tabernacle, (tab'gr-na-kl) n. [L. tabernaoulum, dim. 
of tabemUf a hut, shed.] A slightly built or tempor- 
ary habitation ; a tent ; — a portable structure used 
by the Jews during the exodus as a place of worship ; 
—the Jewdsh temple hence, a sacred place ; place 
of worship ; — a Methodist meeting-house ; — ^in Scrip- 
ture, dwelling place ; place of abode ; also, the dwell- 
ing place of tho m\i \ ; the body ; — in pa pist churches, 
an ornamental chest to hold the ciborium and pyxis ; 
— ^in Gothic buildings, a canopied stall, niche, or 
tomb. 

Tabernacle, (tab'§r-na-kl) v. i. To dwell or reside for 
a time to be housed in : — imp. A pp. tabernacled ; 
«»r. tabernacling. 

Taoes, (ta'bez) n. [L. from tahere, to waste away.] 
Progressive emaciation of the whole body, accom- 
panied with hectic fever, and with no well-marked 
local symptoms. [with tabes. 

Tabetic, (ta-bet'ik) a. Pertaining to tabes ; affected 
Tabinet, (tab'iii-et) n. A more delicate kind of tabby; 
taffety. [one affected with tabes ; wasting. 

Tabitudo, (tab'e-tud) n. [L. tabitudo.] The state of 
Tablature, (tabTa-tur) n. [L. tabula, a tablet.] A 
painting on a wall or ceiling ; hence, a picture in 
general. 

Table, (tanal) n. [L. tabula, a board, tablet.] A 
emooth, flat surface; — a slab, leaf, ox* flat superficies of 
wood, stone, metal, or other material, on which 
any thing is cut or written; a tablet; — hence, a 
memorandum - book ; — that wliich is cut, drawn, 
or written, on a smooth, flat surface ; an inscrip- 
tion ; a di'awing the palm of the hand a piece 
in the game of draughts;— a system or series of num- 
bers formed on mathematical principles;— a list or 
catalogue: — in literature, an index; a condensed 
ctatement of many items or particulars ; a scheme ; a 
aohedule; a synopsjs ; — one of the di visions of the deca- 
logue an article at household furniture used for a 
great variety of purposes, as to eat, work, or write 
upon ; — hence, food placed on a table to be partaken 
of; fare ;— the company assembled round a table. 
TaiUe, (talfl) v. t. To form into a table or catalogue : 
to tabulate;— to represent, as in painting ;— to lay on 
the table ; to enter upon the record; to present, as a 
charge to set down in writing and present, as the 
terms of a motion also, to postpone the considera- 
tion of, or refer to a subsequent meeting to supply 
with footl; to board;— in carmnti% to let or insert as 


one piece of limber into anower by alternate notches 
prcjlaotiona fitting into each i* Xo live 


at the table of another; to diet; to boanll— imp. A 
pp. tabled ; ppr. tabling. 

Table, (td^bl) a. Provided for or suited to dinner 
table;— flat ; level ; plane. 

Tableau, (tablo) n. [F., from L. tahulaf a painting.] 
A striking and vivid i-epresentation ; tspmdlly, the 
representation of some scene by means of persons 
grouped in the proper manner, placed In appropriate 
postures. [common use small beer. 

Table-beer, (tS.'bl>ber) n. Beer for the table or fbr 
Table-bell, (ta'bl-bel) n. A small haud-beU lying on 
the table for calling servants, Ac. 

Table-cloth, (tan>l-kloth) n. A linen cover spread on 
a table at meals. 

Table-cover, (ta'bl-kuv-gr) n. A cloth of woollen, cot- 
ton, or other stuff, woven or stamped with an orna- 
mental pattern, to be spread on a table between meal 
times. 

Table-d’hote, (tabT-d6t) n. [F., literally table of the 
landlord.] A common table for guests at a hotel; 
an ordinary'. 

Table-land, (tS.'bl-land) n. A tract of country at once 
elevated and level ; plateau. [siiis, Aa 

Table-linen, (tfi’bl-lin-en) n. Table-cloths; nap- 
Table-rent, (tant)l-rent) n. Rent paid to bishops, Ac., 
reserved and appropriated to their table or house- 
keeping. [coast. 

Table-shore, (ta'bl-sh6r) n. A low, flat shore or sea- 
Table-spoon, (tri'l)l -spoon) n. One of tho larger spoons 
used at the tablo. [spoon will nold. 

Table-spoonful, (til'bl-spoon-fOOl) n. As much as a table- 
Tablet, (tab'lot) n. [Diniiinitive of table.} A small 
table or flat surface ; — a small, flat piece of any thing 
on which to write, paint, draw, or engrave;— pi. A 
kind of pocket memorandum-book ; — a solid kind of 
confectioxi formed in little flat squares— Zozenpe and 
troche. [oi* at meals. 

Table-talk, ( ta'bl-tawk ) n. Conversation at table 
Table-turning, (ta'bl-turn-ing) n. Certain movements 
of tables or other objects, attributed by some to the 
agency of departed spirits, by others to the develop- 
ment of latent vital or spiritual forces, but more com- 
monly ascribed to the muscular force of persons in 
connection nith the objects moved. 

Tabling, (tilT>Ung) m A forming into tablM ; — setting 
down in order ; entering on a record; — living at the 
table of another; boarding; — the letting of one timber 
into another by alternate scores or projections. 

: Taboo, (ta-bo()’) n. A political prohibition and religi- 
ous interdict among the inhabitants of the islands of 
the Pacific ; hence, a total prohibition of intercoiuise 
with or approach to any thing. 

Taboo, (ta-boO') v. t. To forbid or to interdict approach 
or U.SO : — imp. A pp. tabooed ; ppr. tabooing. 

Tabour, (ta'bor) n. [A. A Per. tumbHr.] A small drum 
used as an accompaniment to a piixe or fife. 

Tabour, (ta'bor) v. i. To play on the tabour or little 
drum to strike or beat frequently, as if on a drum. 
Tabouret, (tab'6-ret) n. [F.] A convex seat or chair 
made of gilt wood, cusliioned and stuffed, and covered 
I with silk cloth, fringes, tassels, Ac ; a stool;— an em- 
broidery frame. 

Tabret, (taVret) n. A small tabour. 

Tabular, (tab'u-ldr) a. [L. tabular^, from tabula» 

\ a board, table.] Having the form of a table; flat; 
plane ;— formed in laminae or scales set down in the 
form of a table or eynopsis ; arranged and classifi<||; 
—set in squares. 

Tabulate, (taVfl-let) v. t [L. tabulare, from tobuht, 
a board, table.] To reduce to tables or synopsesij^ 
to sham with a flat surfboe:— imp. A pp. tabula^; 
_ppT. tMulating) 

l&btdation, (tal^fl-Wshun) ti. The art or act of 
iiig tables or of throwing data into a tabular foam*' 
TmOf (tash) n. [Koim. F,] A spot; stain; Uinfilhi 
— [W. tat, band] A loop; a oatoh ; a tmtUm. 




fAOXT 


Tiflit. (tlMi'U) a. [L. taeitus, from t&eere, to be aalent.] 
Imjwe 4 but not exprewed ; silent. 

Taouly, (tas'it-le) aetv. Silently); by implication. 
Tuoitomi (tas'e'tttm) a. [L. taeitumuA) Habitually 
silent ; of few words } not apt to talk or converse;— 
reserved ; retentive ouiet ; still ; moody ; dull. 
TMltunUj} (tas'e>turn>le) adv. Silently; withont con- 
versation. [i-eserve in speaking. 

Taeltumityt (tas-e-tum'e-te) n. Habitual silence or 
Tsoky (tak) V. t [D. taxken, to touchy take, G. tassein^ 
to set, F. attaeherf to fasten, W. tagu, to stop.] To 
join; to unite; especially, to fasten or attaon in a 
slight or hasty manner to unite by stitching, as the 
sheets of a book to join, fasten, or secure by tacks 
or small nails ; — to add to or annex, as a supplemen- 
tary clause to a bill or a rider to a motion ; — in nau- 
tical phrase, to veer or turn a ship whicli is close- 
hauled from having the wind on one bow to having 
it on the other ; — v. i. To jierforin the ojjcratiou of 
tacking or turning a vessel in the opposite course ; to 
be tamed in its course, as a ship from having a head- 
wind on one bow to having it on the other ; — imp. & 
jtp. tacked: ptn\ tacking. 

Tack, (tak) n. [D. inky Gael, incaid.] A small, short, 
sharp-pointed naii, usually having a broacl head a 
rope to confine the foremost lower corners of the courses 
and stay-sails, when the wind crosses the ship’s couj-se 
obliquely'; also, a rope to pull the lower corner of a 
studding-sail to the boom ; — the part of a sail to 
which the tack is usually fastened : — the course of a 
ship in regard to the position of her sails. 

Taoket, (tak'et) n. fScotj A small nail; a tack;— 
especially, a broad-headed small nail on the soles of 
shoes. 

Taokle, (tak'l) n. (D. tukel, Teel. A machine 

for raising or lowering heavy weights;— instruments 
of action; weapons;— the rigging and api^aratus of a 
^ip. 

Tackle, (tak'l) v. t. To harness ;— to seize ; to lay 
holdof;— imp. tackled; pp#*. tackling. 

Tackling, (takTixig) n. Furniture of the masts and 
yards of a ship .—the straps and fixtures by which a 
horse draws a cairiage ; harness. 

Tact, (takt) n. fL, tactus, from iangcrcy tachm, to 
touch.] Peculiar skill or faculty ; nice jierception ; 
ready power of appreciating and doing what is re- 
quirm; skill or adroitness in adapting one’s s];ieech 
and behaviour to circumstances ; delicate manipula- 
tion : dexterous management. 

Tactic, (tak'tik) a. Pertaining to the art of military 
and naval dis^itions for battle, evolutions, &c. 
Taotuiani (tak-tish'e-an) n. One versed in tactics ; a 
maneeuvrer ; an adroit manager. 

Tacticst (tak’tiks) n. pL [G. tuktikos, fit for ordering 
or arranging.] The science and art of dis])08ii]g mili- 
tary and naval forces in order for battle, and per- 
forming military and naval evolutions. 

TfiotUe, (Uk'til) a. fL- tactile, from tangere, ioetv.my 
to touch.] Capable of being touched ; iiertaining to 
the orgsuns or the sense of touch. 

Teeiless, (taktOes) a. Destitute of tact. 

Tiwitiul (takt'fi-al) a. Pei-taining to the sense or or- 
gans of touch ; consisting in or derived from touch. 
TMtodUif (tad’pdl) n. [A.-S. fade, toad, and pofa, L. 

young.] The young of a frog in its first state 
nom the spawn ; a polliwig. 

Tad, (tiU) n* (Perhaps from Pg. iaUiaVy tally.] A 
mmts$ of aoqount in China in value about seven 
sfaiUh^ stexbing ;— also, a weight about 1 ^ os. 

Ta*«ii, (tftnk A contraction of taktn. 

Taflbia, (taffi-ta) n. [Per. tdfiah, fh}m tdftany to twist, 
to sifia.i A ifine, smooth stuff of silk, having usually 
a remo^bly wavy lustre also infftiy. 

Tsilirmil, (tafral) u. [D. tafmely a imnel, picture.] The 
upper pmuf a ship’s stem, which is flat like a table 
on the top, and sometiiuei ornamented with osrved 


work ; the rail round a ship’s stern also written 
tafftrel. 

Tag, (tag) n. (Allied to tack,] A metallic point at tlie 
end of a string hence, any slight appendage, as to 
an article of dress ; apee\fi,callyy a direction-c^ad or 
label something mean and paltry ; the rabble. 

Tag, (tag) V. t. To fit with a i)oint or points ; — ip 
fit, as one thing to another to join or fasten ;— ito 
append to; to annex imp. & pp. tagged; pjn', 
tagging. 

Tag, (tag) n. A child’s game, also called tig, in whicli 
one runs after and touches another, and then in turn 
runs away to avoid being touched. 

Tag-rag, (tag'rag) )l The lowest class of people ; the 
rabble. 

Tail, (tal) n, (A.-S. tcegl, Icel. tagl, Go. tagl, hair.] 
Any long, flexible, terminal appendage ; the i>art of 
I an animal which terminates its liody Iwhind hence, 

, the back, lower, or inferior part of any thing the 
side of a coin op]>osite to that which bears the bead 
or effigy ; — any tiling hanging down ; a catkin ; — the 
long end of a block strap in music, the upward or 
downward line of a minim, crotchet, dec.; — a re- 
tinae ; the followers of a chieftain. 

Tail, (trd) n. [F. tail, a cutting, from F. tailler, to 
cut.] Limitation ; abridgment. Estate in tail, an 
estate limited to ceitain heirs, and from which the 
other heirs are precluded. [tailed. 

Tail, (tal) a. Limited : abridged ; reduced ; cur- 
Tailor, (ta'lgr) n. [F. iaithur, from tailler, to cut.] 
One whose occupation is to cut out and make men’s 
garments. 

Tailor, (ta’l^r) v. i. To x>ractiae making men’s clothes: 
— imp. iipp. tailored; tailoring. 

Tailoress, (tii'Jgr-es) ii. A woman who makes gar- 
ments for men or boys. 

Tad-piece, (tal’pes) n. An appendage ; — an ornament 
placed at the liottom of a snort page to fill up the 
Hjiace, or at the end of a book. 

Taint, (taut) v. t. fF. teindre, to dye, tinge, L. tingere,] 
To imbue or impregnate, as with some extraneous 
matter wliich alters the sensible qualities of the sub- 
stance ; — more generally, to iiniireguate with some- 
thing odious, noxious, or poisonous ; — to stain ; to 
sully; to roruish i—v. i. To be infecteil or corrupted ; 
—to be affected with incipient putrefaction:— imp. & 
pp. tainted ; ppi\ tainting. 

Taint, (tant) n. Tincture ; stain infection ; corrui)- 
tioij : — a blemish on reputation. 

Taintless, (tant'les) a. Free from taint or infectiou: 
pure ; unsiwtted. [stain. 

Tainture, ( taiit'ur ) n. Taint ; tinge ; defilement ; 
Take, (tak) v. t. [A.-S. tcecan, to receive, Icel. taka, 
G. dechesthai ; — also, A.-S. tacan, to teach, L. docere; 
— also, A.-S. thiegan, to take, as food; teogan, to tlraw, 
to tug, L. ducere, allied to tag, L. tangere.] . To i^et 
hold of or gain possession, in a more transitive 
sense, or in a .less transitive sense, to receive; — In 
the more transitive sense, to lay hold of: to snatch ; 
—to seize; to grasp; — to catch by surprise or artifice; 
to capture ; to make prisoner ; — to ensnare ; to en- 
trap;— to seize; to attack, as disease ;— to swallow, as 
medicine;— to put in the mouth, as food;— hence, to 
use or be in the habit of using, os particular arti- 
cles of diet, drugs, &c. to captivate ; to interest ; to 
charm ; — to make selection of : to choose ; — also, to 
have recourse to; — to employ: to occupy;— to de- 
mand; to require;— to enforce; to exact;— to assume; 
to adopt into the number or society of to drew ; to 
copy to paint, to pictui-e to assume ; to acquire* 
as shape; to permit to one’s self : to enjoy or experi- 
ence, as rest, revenge, delight, shame; to form and 
adopt, as a resolution;— to comply with; to close hii 
with to admit ; to allow;— to agree witli; to swJt; 
—also, to oonduct; to convey;— to recover i—tp in* 
hale;— to admit in oppnUtion;— toVdisoover; to 



detect to requixe ; to be neoessaiy foar;-^in a more 
paeaive aense^ to accept, as something offered; to 
receive ;~to partake of ; to swallow to undertake 
readily ; to surmount or leap ; — to submit to ; to 
tolerate; to endure; — to admit, as something pre- 
sented to the mind;— also, to receive in thought; to 
understand ; to iuteipret ; to suppose;— to admit; to 
receive ; to bear ; to submit to ; to agree with to 
transfer; to recover; to assume, &c.;— v. i. To catch: 
to fix or be f[xed ;— to have the intended or natural 
effect ; — to please; to gain reception; — to move or 
direct the course; to Intake one's self; to go : — imp. 
took ; pp. taken ; ppr. taking. 

Take, (tak) n. The quantity of fish captured at one I 
haul or catch ;— the quantity of copy taken in hand 
by a compositor at one time. 

Take-in, (tak'in) n. An imposition or fraud;— a cheat; i 
an impostor. I 

Taker, (tak'fr)' n. One who takes, receives, or appre- 
hends. 

Taking, (tabbing) a. Alluring ; attracting. 

Taking, (tak'iiig) n. Act of gaining ixtssession ;— 
agitation; excitement; distress of mind. 

Ttddngly, (tak'ing-le) adv. In a taking or attractive 
manner; alluringly. 

Takingness, (tak'ing-nes) n. The quality of being 
agreeable or winning in manner. 

Tiubotype, (tarbo-tip) n. [From the name of the 
inventor.] A process of taking pictures by tlie camera 
obscura on chemically prepared i)ai>er. 

Talc, (talk) n. [F. from Ger. tal{/, tallow.] Hydrated 
silica of magnesia ; — a soft magnesian mineral of a 
soapy feel, and usually of greenish, whitish, or gmyisli 
colours. 

Taloky, (talk'e) a. Containing, consisting of, or i-e- 
sembling talc. 

Tfdoous, (talk'us) a. Pertaining to, composed of, or re- 
sembling talc : — also talcose. 

Tale, (tai) n. [A.-S. talu, from telian, Ullany to tell.] 
A nan*ative ; a story ; — an oral relation in law, a 
written count or declaration that which is tohl or 
Imported: information; disclosure of something socrct; 
report ; rumour ; — reckoning by count ; an enumera- 
tion ; a number reckoned or stated. 

Tale-bearer, (tai'bar-§r) n. One who officiously tells 
tales. ^ ' 

Tale-bearing, (tal-bS.r'ing) n. The act of informing 
officiously ; communication of secrets maliciously. 

Talent, (tal'ent) 91 . [L. talmtum, G. talanton, a bal- 

ance, any thing weighed, a definite weight, a t<{ilcnt.] 
Among the ancient Greeks, a weigiit and denomi- 
nation of money — the Attic talent, as a weight, was 
nearly equal to 57 lbs. troy weight; as a denomination 
of silver money, £243 158. sterling; — among the 
Hebrews, as a weight it was equal to about 93| lbs. 
avoirduiwis ; as a denominatiou of silver estimated at 
from £340 to £396 sterling faculty ; natural gift or 
endowment ;->intellectual ability, natural or acquir- 
ed; — also, eminent ability ; superior capacity; — spe- 
cial gift or fhculty ; pai'ticular skill in some profes- 
sion. 

Talented (tal'ent-ed) a. Furnished with talents or 
skill. 

Toliott, (tal'yun) n. [L. talio.] Law of retaliation->an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. 

Taliainan, (t^'is-man) n. [A. tilim, tiham, a magi- 
cal ima^ G. telesma, tribute, tax, incantation.] A 
magical figure out or engraved under certain super- 
stitious observances of the configuration of the 
heavens, to which wonderful effects are ascribed j 
benoe, something that produces extraoi'diiiaiy effects, 
esj^ally in averting or repelling evil ; a charm . 

Tauinuuuo, (ial-is-man'ik) a. Pertaining to or having 
the properties of a talisman ; magical. 

(tawk) v.i. [Get. toliben, to speak indiifliictly, 
]P 9 e|. to tnterpiet, alU^ tfi UH} To opnver»e 
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familiarly; to spei^, as in fkmiliar discourse to 
confer; to reason ;— to prate ; to speak impertinently; 
— v.f. To speak freely ; to use for conversing or com* 
municating -to mention in talking ; to utter to 
consume or spend in talking imp. it pp, talked; 
ppr. talking. 

Talk ( tawk ) n. Familiar converse ; mutual dis- 
course ; — rewrt ; rumour ;— subject of discourse ; — 
among the Indians of North America, a pubHo con- 
ference, as respecting peace or war, negotiation, and 
the like. 

Talkative, (tawkVtiv) a. Given to much talking ; lo^ 
quacious ; prating. 

Talkativeness, (tawk'a-tiv-nes) n. The quality or con- 
dition of being talkative; loquacity ; garrulity. 

Talker, (tawk'er) n. One who talks ; especially, one 
who is noted for his power of conversing readily or 
i^reeably a loquacious pei’son ; also, a boaster ; a 
braggart. 

Talking, (tawk'ing) a. Given to talking; prating ; lo- 
quacious. 

Talking, (tawk'ing) n. The act of conversing in a fa- 
miliar manner. 

Tall, (tawl) a. [W. tdl, laidu, to make or grow tall. 
8w. (all, a pine tree.] High in stature ; long and 
comparatively slender ; lofty ; eminent ; elevated. 
Tallage, (taraj) n. [F. taUiage, from iailler, to cut 
off.] An impost, tax, or excise specifically, a sub- 
sidy or rate levied on lands for the behoof of the 
king. [tall; height of stature. 

Tallness, (tawl'nes) n. The quality or state of being 
Tallow, (tal'o) r. t. To grejise or smejir with tallow ; 
—to fatten pp. tallowed; ppr. tallowing. 

Tallow, (tal'o) n. [A.-S. telg, Ger. talg.] The suet or 
fat of animals of the sheep htuI ox kinds ;— the fat of 
some other animals, or the fat obtained from certain 
plants ;— specifically, mutton fat os prepared for mak- 
ing candles. [low. 

Tallow-candle, (tal'u-kan-dl) n. A candle made of tal- 
Tallow-chandler, (tal'o-chand-ler) n. [Prom tallow^ 
and F. chandelifr, maker of tallow candles.] One whf; 
makes or sells tallow candles. 

Tallow-chandlery, (tal'o-chand-ler-e) n. The trade or 
premises of a tallow-chandler. 

l^llowish, (tal'd-ish) a. Having the properties or 
nature of t^low ; resembling tallow. 

Tallowy, (tal'O-e) a. Having the qualities of tallow; 
greasy. 

Tally, (tal'e) n. [P. taille, a cutting, cut, tally, fiurn 
iailler, to cut.] A piece of wood on which not(bes or 
scores are cut as the marks of number one thing 
tnafle to suit another ; a match ; a mate. 

Tally, (tsil'o) v. t. To score with correspondent not- 
ches ; to make to correspond ;— r. i. To be fitted ; 
to suit ; to correspond : — imp. Si 'pp- tallied ; ppr. tally- 
ing. 

Tally, (tal'e) adv. Stoutly ; with spirit 
Tally-ho, (tal'e-bo) interj. & n. The huntsman's eiy 
to incite or urge on his hounds. 

Tally-idiop, (tal'e-shop) n. A shop at which goods or 
articles are sold on account, the account being kept 
in corresponding books, one called the tally, kept by 
the buyer, the other the counter^tally, kept bytbe 
seller, payments being made by weekly or fort- 
nightly instalments, according to the time in which 
the buyers (mechanics, labourers, receive thsir 
wages. 

Talmud, (tal'miid) n. [Cbald. talmUd, instruction, 
doctrine, firom Idmad, to learn, limmad, to teaoiitt^} 
The body of the Hebrew laws, traditions, and ’ 
planations, or the book that contains them. 

Talmudic, (tal-mud'ik) a. Pertaining to or contained 
in the Talmud. (Taltnlid. 

Talmudist, (t^'mud-ist) n- One versed in liha 
Talmudistie, (tal-mud-ist'lk) a. Pertaining to tlio 
; resembling Te^ud; 



11. {1^.; flrom the anliJe, heelj 

The of a fowl a kind 
of : an ogee. 

Tamaw (tkm^arbl) a. Capa- 
ble dr b«^ tamed or sub- 

^tamaUliigri (^-a-biFe-te) 
n. The quality of beiog 
tamable ; tamabieneas. 

Tamandua, (ta-man'dQi-a) n. 

A sp^es of ant>eater, about 

the size of an ordinary cat, 

found in tropical America. Tamandna 

Tanuurin, (tomVriu) n. A small South American , 
monkey {the Midas vom^ — 

iia), oaTing glossy golden 
hair, very large ears, and 
a long bushy tail. < 

Tamarind, (tam'a-rind) n. 

[A. tamarhindij Indian ; 
date.] A leguminous tree 
cultivated iu tropical coun- 
tries for its sliade aud its , 
fruit one of the preserved ' 
seed-pods of the tamarind, 
which abound with an acid Silky Tamarin. 



pulp of refrigerant and laxative properties. 

Iraaxisk, (tamVrisk) n. [L. taviariscvs, G. wteriH.] 
A tree or shrub of several siieciea, clothed with very 
small green leaves and long spikes of pink flowers. 

Tambour, (tam^boOr) n. [P. tambour, a drum.] A 
kind of small flat drum : a tambourine -a small 
circular frame, somewhat resembling a drum, for 
working embroiderv upon ; also, a species of embroid- 
ery in which threads of gold and silver are worked in 
leaves, flowers, Ac. 

Tambourine, (tam-bdd-rSn') n. (P. tambourm, It. tarn- 


ox parchment stretched over the top of a broadish 
hoop, in the circumference of which small bells are 
hung, and sounded by sliding the Angel's along the 
narohment or by tapping it with the knuckles a 
lively Flench dance, formerly in vogue in operas. 
Tame, (tarn) a. fA.-S. tarn, Ger. zaJun.] Not wild; 
domestic; accustomed to man ; having lost its native 
wildness or shyness, as a bird or l^t crushed ; 
subdued ; spiritless ;— deflcient in animation ; dull ; 
flat. 

Tame, (t&m) v. t. [A.-S. tamian, Skr. dam, G. daman, \ 
L. domare.] To reduce from a wild to a domestic 
state; to reclaim; to domesticate to subdue; to 
conquer & pp. tamed; ppr. taming. 

Tamueu, (t&mles) a. Wild ; untamed ; untamable. 
Tamelv, (tftm'le) adv. In a tame manner ; with un- 
resisting submission; meanly; servilely; without 
spirit ; meekly. 


:iamer, (tarn'erj ». One who tames or subdues. 

Tamp, (tamp) v. t. To fill up, as a hole bored in a 
rook for blasting, especially by driving in something 
with frequent strokes ; — ^to drive in or down % fre- 
quent gentle strokes. 

Tamw, (tam'p§r) v. i, [A modification of ie7npe7\J 
To try little experiments, as in physic;— to meddle ; 
to be hosy in without fitness or necessity ;— to trifle ; 
tP play with ; to practise secretly ; to work or plot 
urivatdy imp. ^ pp. tampered ; P2>r. tampering. 

Tluapimi, (tam'pe-on) n. (F. tampon, Sp. tapmi,} The 
sapper of a cannon or other piece of ordnance a 
plug to stop the upper end of an organ-pipe -also 
toi^ipion, UmJkin. 

Tan, (tan) v. I. pP. tanner,] To convert into leather, 
as the skins of ammals:— >to make brown by exposure 
to the 11^ of. the sun; to imbrown;— «.i. To become 
tnmdt tuainf* 


Tin, (tan) n, [F. fan, B. tdnne, probably from Armor. 
tann, an oak, and oak-bark.] The bark of '^le oak 
and some other trees bruised and broken by a min 
for tanning hides;— a yellowish-brown colour like that 
of tan a browning of the skin by exposure to the 
sun. 

Tanbed, (tan 1 )ed) n. In horiienlture, a hot-house bed 
composed of tan or bark from a tanruoy. 

Tandem, (tan'dem) adv. IL. tandem, at length.] One 
after another — said of horses harnessed and driven 
one before another instead of side by side. 

Tang, (tang) n. [Etymology uncertain — said to be 
from G. taggos, rancid, perhaps corrupted from fonp, 
tongue.] A strong or offensive taste; specially, a 
taste of something extraneous to the thing itself;*-* 
relish ; taste ; — something that leaves a sting or pain 
behind;— a sound; tone; —the tongue of a bell ;— the 
loose end of a cord or strap ; — the projecting end of 
chisels and similar tools by which they are inserted 
in a handle or other part. 

Tangenoy, (tan'jen-se) ». State or quality of being 
tangent ; a contact or touching. 

Tangent, (tan'jont) n. [L. tange^is, ppr. of tangere, to 
touch.] A right line which ^ ^ 

touches a curve, hut wliich, ‘ v ' ■*^ 

when produced, does not cut 

it, as a c;—in trigonometiy, \ 

the tangent of an arc is a ( >J 1 

straight line drawn from one 

extremity of the arc, and meet- Tangent. 

ing the cUameter passing through the other extremity. 

Thus, let c be an arc, d b the diameter, then a e 

is the tangent of the arc c b and of the angle edb, 

of which the arc is the measure. 

Tangent, (tan'jent) a. Touching; — touching at a 
single point. 

Tangential, (tan-jen'she-al) a. Of or pertaining to a 


Tangibility, (tan-je-hil'e-te) n. Quality of being tangi- 
ble or perceptible to the touch. 

Tangible, (tan'je-bl) a. [L. tangibilU, from tangere, to 
touch.] Perceptible by the touch ; palpable capable 
of being possessed or realized ; readily apprehensible 
by the mind. [perceptibly. 

Tangibly, (tan'Je-hle) adv. In a tangible manner; 
Tangle, (tang'jgl) v. t. [Probably allied to Go. tagl^ 
hair. 3 To unite or knit together confrisedly ; to int^- 
weave or interlock, as tlireads ; to insnare; to entrap; 
— v.i. To he entangled or united confus^ly: — imp, 
A pp. tangled ; 2>pr. tangling. 

Tangle, (tang'gl) n. A knot of threads or other things 
so interwoven as not to he easily disengaged. [Ger. 
Ban. tang, Sw. ia^ig.] An edible sea-weed having 
long ribbon-shaped fronds. 

Tangram, (tai/gram) n. A Chinese toy made by cut- 
ting a square of thin wood or other ^ ■ '< 7 

suitable material into seven pieces, X y 

as shown in the cut, these pieces y- y 

are capable of being formed into a y X / 
numberofdiflereiit figures, and are ^ 
used in primary schools as a means \ y X 
of instruction. 

Tan-house, (tanlious) n, A build- / \ 

ing in which tanners’ bark is stored. ^ " 

Tai^, (tangk) n. [F. ^ta7ig, L. stag- Tangram. 
num.] A Jarg^ basin, cistern, or reservoir; — ^in India^ 
an artificial dam, pond, or basin, for gathering and 
storing the rain-fall in /arms, a reservoir for liquid 
manure; — in ships, a case of sheet-iron for the stowage 
of the ship's water. 

Tankard, (tangk'&rd) n. [Norm. F. tanguai'd, B. 
tanekaei'd.] A large vessel for liquors, or a drinking 
vessel with a cover. 

Tfuuier» (tan'fir) n. One whose oocupation is to 
hides. (tanningf 

Twmev^, (tan'tr-e) n. The house and a^^wmtus lev 
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TaimiO) (tau^ik) a, Of, perinJuixig to, or derived from 
tanain. 

Taanin, (tanln) n. [F. tannin, L. tanninuni.} The 
astringent principle of oak' bark, nut-galls, and 
other trees — used in converting raw hides into 
leather, and also in medicine : — now called tannic 
aeid. 

Tanninjg, (tanTng) n. The process of converting the 
taw hides of animals into leatiier by tannin. 

Tiauiy» (tan'ze) n. (F. tanaisie, L. tancetum.] An ex- 
tremely bitter plant used for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. 

Tantuisei (tan'ta-liz) v, t, [From Tantalus, in mytk- 
o/opy, a Lydian king, condemned in Tartarus to per- 
petued thirst with tempting fruits and water near him 
which be never could reach.] To tease or torment 
with a prospect of good that can not be realized ; 
disappoint ; tease ; vex; irritate : — imp. & pj). tanta- 
lised : ppn tantalizing. 

Taataliser, (tan^ta-liz-§r) n. One who tantalizes. 
Tantamount, (tan'ta-mount) a. [L. tantus, so much, 
and Eng. amount, from F. amont, on high.] Equiva- 1 
lent in value or signification ; equal. I 

Tantivy, (tan-tiv'e) adv. [Said to be from the note of 
a hunting-horn.] Swiftly; speedily; i-apidly— a hunt- 
ing term. 

Tantrum, (tan'trum) n. A whim or burst of ill-lmmour; 
an affect^ air— usually in pi. tantrums. 

Tap, (tap) V. t. [P. taper, to strike, tape, a slap, tap, 
from Ger. tapp, a blow.] To strike with something 
small, or to strike with a very gentle blow ; — to put 
a new sole or heel on, as a shoe or boot ; — v. i. To 
strike a gentle blow '.-‘imp, & pp. tapped ; ppr. 
tapidng. 

Tam ^ slight blow with a small thing. 

Tap, (tap) V. t. [A.-S. tappan, Icel. tappa.] To 
pierce so as to let out a fluid, as a cask, a tree, a 
humour, or any thing containing a pent-up fluid ; — 
hence, to draw from in any analogous way. 

Tap, (tap) n. [A.-S. tdppa, Icel. tappi.] A hole 
or pipe through which liquor is drawn a plug or 
spile for stopping a hole pierced in a cask ; — a 
place where liquor is drawn for drinking ;-~an instru- 
ment made of hardened steel, and grooved longi- 
tudinally, for cutting the threads of internal screws 
or nuts. 

Tm, (tap) n. (A.-S. tappe, a fillet.] A narrow piece 
of woven fabric used for strings and the like ; — a 
narrow fillet or band of linen. 

Taper, (ta'pgr) n. [A.-S. tape?*, Ir. tapar.] A small 
wax-candle, or a small light a gradual diminution 
of thickness in an elongated object. 

Taper, (tamper) a. liegularly narrowed toward the 
point; coDioal; pyramidical ; — becoming small towards 
the end ; — hence, long and slender. 

Taper, (t&'p^r) v. i. To diminish or become gradually 
smaller toward one end; — v. t. To make or cause to 
taper i—imp. & pp. tapered ; ppr. tapering. 
Taperiagly, (ta'pgr-ing-le) adv. In a tapering man- 
ner. 

Tapestry, (tap'es-tre) n. [P. taptsserie, from tapism', 
to oarpet.] A kind of woven hangings of wool and 
silk, often enriched with gold and silver, representing 
various figures of men, animals, battles, landscapes, 
&o., and used for covering the walls of churches, 
banqueting halls, <kc. 

Tapestry, (tap'es-tre) v. t. To adorn with tapestry, or 
as if with tapestry. 

Tape-worm, (t&p'wuim) n. A broad, flat, many- 
iointed worm, often many feet in length, found 
In the intestines of man and other vertebrate ani- 
mals. 

{Pajj^ooa, (t^-e-d<ka) n. A coarsely granular fhrin- 
aoeous subumnoe obtained from the root of the Mani- 
hot, Osssadi^ or Hsnioo plenty iiative of South 
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Tapir, (tk^ir) n. [Biraz. toma.} A padiydenoatoiii 
hoofed quadruped resembling 
the hog, but luiving a short 
proboscis like the rblnooeros. 

Tapis, (U'pis, t&'pe) n. [F.] 

Carpeting ; tapestry; formerly 
the cover of a council-table. 

Tapping, (tapping) n. In sur- , 
yery, the operation of removing 
water from the body, as in Tiqttr. 

dropsy. [served from the tap. 

Taproom, (tap^rddm) n. A room in which beer is 
Tapster, (tap'st§r) n. [Eng. tap, to broach, or open a 
cask.] One whose business is to draw ale or other 
liquor. 

Tar, (Ur) n. [A.-S. tei'u, Icel. tiara, Ger. thser.} A 
thick, impure, resinous snbstaiice of a dark colour, 
obtained from pine and fir-trees by burning the wo^ 
with a close, smothering heat or by distillation ; — a 
similar substance obtained from pit coal ; coal tar ; 
— a bituminous substance found native in coal seams ; 
mineral iar;—a sailor — so called from his tarred 
clothes. 

Tar, (tar) v. t. To smear with tar, as ropes, Ac. 
to tar and feather, to smear with tar and then cover 
with feathers. [American.] : — imp. A pp. tarred ; 
tarring. 

Tarantula, (ta-ran'tu-la) n. [From Taranto, in thd 
south of Italy.] A species of 
spider. Its bite sometimes 
produces an irritating efi'ect, 
like the sting of a wasp. 

Tardily, (Uride-le) adv. In 
a tardy manner ; slowly. 

Tardiness, (tarMe-nes) n. 

Quality of being tardy ; MWHp* 

slowness ; lateness ; — hence, 
reluctance ; unwillingness. ^ 

Tardy, (Ur'de) a. [L. tardus, Tarantula, 

slow.] Moving with a slow pace or motion slow ; 
dilatory ; tedious;— late in arrival ; behind the time or 
season ; — ^backward ; reluctant. 

Tare (tar) n. In Scripture, a weed growing among 
wheat and other grain, alleged by modem naturalists 
to be the darnel ; — a plant of the vetch kind, culti- 
vated in England for fodder ; vetch. 

Tare, (tar) n. [A. ta^'ah, from taraha, to reject, re- 
move.] Allowance or abatement of a certain weight 
or quantity from the weight or quantity of a com- 
modity sold in a cask, chest, bag, Ao., which the 
seller makes to the buyer. 

Tare, (tar) v. t. To ascertain, value, or allow for, as 
the amount of tare in a chest, bag, Ac. 

Target, (tar'get)w. [P. large, A.-B. targ.) A kind of 
small shield or buckler ; — a mark for marksmen to 
fire at in their practice. [a target. 

Targeted, (t^get-ed) a. Armed or fhmisbed with 
Targeteer, (tar-get-Sri) n. One armed with a target 
or shield. ' 

Targum, (tarigum) n. [Chald. targim, to interpret.] 
A translation or paraphrase of the B^ptures in the 
Chaldee language. 

Targumist, (Urigum-ist) n. The writer of a targum. 
Tariff, (tariif) n. (A. ta'rif, information, definition.] 
Properly a list or table of goods with the duties or 
customs to be paid for the same, either on importatioii 
or expoilation ; — a list or table of duties or customs 
to be paid on goods imported or exported. 

Tariff, (t&riif) v, t. To make a list of duties on goods^ 
Tarlatan, (t^la-ian) n. A kind of thin tran^nri^ 
muslin used for ladies’ dresses and the lika 
Tam, (t&m) n. [IceL tiom.] A small lake among 
mountains a bog ; a marsh ; a fen. 

Tarnish, (t&r'nish) v. t. [F. temir, ppr. Umissan^jio 
tarnish, A.-a. deman, to hide.] To diminish 0;'^ 
stroy the Itts;^ ol;— to diminishordestiioy the 


of i To lose lattre ; to become dull :^mp. & 
; ppr. tarnishing. 

:{tur^iijsh> n. State of being soiled or tu:> 
filled; spot ; blot: blemish. [tamisbosi. 

Xmm^lher^ (tei^uish'er) n. One who or that which 
^^piulm^(Ur-paw'liii) n. [From tar and pall, pall- 
ing.). A pieoe of canvas covered with tar or a compo- 
sition, to render it water-proof;— a hat covered with 
paintw dr tarred cloth, worn by sailors and others ; 
—hence, a sailor:— also ^vritten tarpauling, tat-- 


pawling. 

Tarry, (titr'e) v. i. [0. Eng. targen, P. larder, L. tar- 
dare, to mahe slow.] To stay: to abide:— to lodge: to 
dwell;— to stay in expectation; to wait;— to loiter;— to 
j behind ; to remain in ai-rear ;— to delay ; to put 
& pp. tarried; ppi\ ta^- 

Tiutry, (Ur'e) «. Stay ; stop : delay. [ing. 

Tarry, (t&r'e) a. Consisting of, covered with, or like 
tar. [articulation of the foot. 

Tarsal, (tars'al) a. Pertaining to the tarsus or tii'st 

Tarsus, (tdr^sus) ». [L., G. taraos.] That part of the 
foot to which the leg is articulated, the front of which 
is called the instep. 

Tart, (tai-t) a. [A.-S. teart, from tearan, to tear, split.] 
Sharp to the tiisto ; acidulous;— kecti; severe. 

Tart, (t&rt) n. [P. tarte, tourte, Ger. torte, D. taorf.] 
A sp^ies of small open pie or flat piece of pastry, con- 
taining fruit or preserves. 

Tartan, (tar'taii) n. [F. iiretaine, linsey woolsey.] 
Woollen cloth checkered with threads of various 
colours, much worn in Scotland. 

Tartar, (tar'tar) n. [L. tartamm, G. tartaron.] An 
acid concrete salt deposited from wines completely 
fermented — when pure, it is called cream of tartar, 
and when crude, argal or argol ; — a concretion which 
often Incrusts the teeth;— a native or inhabitant of 
Tartary;— a i)eraon of a sharp, quick, irritable temper. 

Tartarean, (tar-ta're-an) a. Pertaining to Tartarus; 
hellish; Tartareous. 

Tartareous, (tar-ta re-us) a. Consisting of or resem- 
bling tartar or partaking of its properties; — pertaining 
to Tartarus; Tartarean. [tartar : — also tartarona. 

Tartaric, (tar-tai-'ik) a. Pertaining to or obtained fi*om 

Tartarise, (tar'tar-iz) v. t. To impregnate with taitar; 
to refine by means of the salt of tartar : — imp. & j>p. 
tartaiized ; pp^\ tartaiusing. 

Tartarus, (tar'ta-nis) n. [G. Tartaroa.] In Greek 
mythology, the infernal regions ; the place of punish- 
ment for the spirits of the wicked. 

Tartish, (t&rt'isn) a. Somewhat tart. 

Tartlet, (tartlet) n. A small tart. 

Tartly, (tartle) adv. In a tart manner; sourly; sharifly. 

Tartness, (tartlies) n. Sharpness; 8ouriius.s; acidity; — 
sourness of torn jwr severity of manner or sijeech; 
poignancy; keenness. 

Tartuffe, (tar-touf) n. [F. iarivfe.'] A hypocritical 
devotee — a nickname derived from the hero in a 
celebrated comedy of Moliere. 

Tter-water, (tai'^waw-t§r) n. A cold infusion of tar in 
water, used as a medicine; — ^the ammoniacal water of 

gas works. 

TilbSk, (hu^) n. [Norm. F. taache, W. taag, a pledge, 
a job, P. tcuhe.l Business or duty imposed by another ; 

burdensome employment a lesson ; a fixed portion 
^ study imposed by a teacher; labour; toil; drudgery. 

Tadt, (taik> v. t. To impose a task upon;— to pre- 
soribe a definite amount of work or business;— to 
require; to exact to oppress with severe or excessive 
^ PP- twed ; ppr. tasking. 

Taakert (topib'fr) n. One who imposes a task. 

Task^maator, (task'mas-ter) n. One who imposes a task 
or burdeufi wi^h labour; an ovemeer. 

Tiudt-woik^ |ta«k^wurkj n. Work set as a task; a 
definite ambunt of labour or service. 

Tassel, (tas*bl) n. [F. tatUf a tuft, W. tout, a sash, 
a bond^.) A so^ of pendent ornament of silk or 


ferry, (tot's) v. i. [0. Eng. targen, P. larder, ] 
dare, to make slow.] To stey: to abide:— to lod 


gold fringe attached to cushions, curtains, Ac., ending 
m loose threads tlie pendent flower or head of some 
plants, 08 of maize. 

Tassel, (tas'el) v. i. To put forth a tassel; to flower, as 
maize;— v.t. To adorn with tassels: — imp. (Si pp. 
tasselled ; ppr. tasselling. [savoury ; relishing. 

Tastable, (tSst'a-bl) a. Gapable of bmug tasted; 

Taste, (tast) v. t. [Noi-m. P. taater, to try, P. iater, 
to feel, Ger. taaten. It. taatare.\ To perceive by the 
tongue ; to have a certain sensation in the palate;— to 
test the relish or flavour of by taking a small quantity 
into the mouth to eat a small quantity of ;— to eat 
of previously ; — to feel ; to have perception of to 
relish intellectually ; to enjoy to become acquainted 
with by .actual trial ; to expeiience to partake of ; 
to participate in— usually with an implied sense of 
relish or pleasure \—v. i. To try food with the mouth ; 
to eat or drink a little only ;— to excite a p^ioular 
sensation, by which the quality or flavour is distln- . 
guished ; to have a pai'ticular quality o]> character ;— 
to have perception, exi)erience, or enjoyment ; to par- 
hike : — imp. & pp. tasted ; ppr. tastiiig. 

Taste, (tost) n. Act of tasting ; gustation ; — a par- 
ticular sensation excited by the application of a sub- 
sbance to the tongue ; savour ; flavour ;— the sense 
by which the savour of bodies is ascertained; palate; 
— intellectual relish; — judgment; discernment; — 
sensibility; critical faculty style ; manner of design, 
perfonnance, or execution ; grace in arrangement or 
composition ; elegance in foi’in or structure; — personal 
likings or disllkings ; individual choice, as in pursuits, 
pleasures, dress, society, habits, &o., as evidencing 
inidvidual character, temper, and disj^sition; — ^trial; 
experiment ; assay ; — a small portion given as a speci- 
men : a bit. [—having or exhibiting good taste. 

Tasteful, (tast'fool) a. Having a high relish : savoui-y; 

Tastefully, (tastTuul-le) adv. In a tasteful manner ; 
with good taste. ■ [tastefhl. 

Tastefmness, (tast%61-nes) n. State or quality of being 

Tasteless, (tastles) a. Having no taste; insipid;— hav- 
ing no power of ^ving pleasure. 

Tastelessness, (tast'les-iies) n. The state of being taste- 
less or in bad taste ; — want of relish ; insipidity. 

Taster, (tast'er) n. One who tastes; — one who tastes 
food or liquor first. [taste. 

Tastily, (tilst'e-le) adv. In a tasty manner ; with good 

Tasting, (tast'ing) n. The act of perceiving by the 
tongue; the sense by which we perceive or distinguish 
savours act of eating or drinking a little;— a mouth- 
fril ; a morsel. 

Tasty, (tast'e) a. Having a good taste or nice percep- 
tion of excellence ; — being in conformity to the prin- 
ciples of good taste ; elegant ; palatable ; nice. 

Tatouay, (tat'66-a)ftii. A kind of anuadillo found in 
South America, having a 
round, pointed, and ii^ed 
tail. 

Tatter, (tat'er) &i. ficel. 
tetr, tetur, a torn garment.] 

To rend or tear into rags ; 
to be in tatters or rags ;— ob- 
solete, except in the 2>P- 

Tatter, (tat'er) n. A rag, or a 
l>art torn and hanging to the Tatouay. 

thing. 

Tatting, (tat'ing) n. A kind of lace-edging woven or 
kint from common sewing thread with a peculiar 
stitch. 

Tattle, (tatT) v. i. [Ger. idteln, tatern, D. tateren.] 
To prate ; to use many words with litUe meaning;— 
to tell tales; to communicate secrets; to gossip:— 
imp. & pp. tattled ; ppr. tattling. [prate ; gossip. 

Tattle, (tatl) n. Idle talk or chat ; triffing illk ; 

Tattler, (toiler) n. One who tattles ; an idle talker* 

Tattoo, (tat-t66^) n. [D. taptoe, from tap, a top* 
faucet, and toe, to shut (i.e., tho ta|io or ariukinfi* 



houses).] A heat of drum at night, giving notice to 
soldiers to repair to their quarters or tents. 

Tattoo, (tat-tOdO v. t. [Probably by reduplication of 
Pol^esian ta. to strikal To prick the skin, and stain 
the punctured spots vrith an indelible dye or colouring 
matt^, forming lines, figures, letters, emblems, &c.:— 
imp. A pp. tattooed; ppr. tattooing. 

Tattoo, (tat-tOO') n. An indelible mark or figure made 
by puncturing the body and introducing some pig- 
ment into the punctures. 

Tattling, (tat-t6dlng) n. The practice of pricking the 
skin ana staining the punctures tvith an indelible dye 
or colouring matter. 

Taunt, (tant, tawnt) a. [F. iantt L. tantus, of such 
size, so great in extent.] Very high or tall, as the 
masts of a ship. 

Taunt, (tawnt) v.t. [Sw. tanta, to reproach, F. 
taneer.] To reproach with severe or insulting words ; 
to revile ; to upbraid imp. & pp. taunted ; ppr. 
taunting. 

Taunt, (tawnt) w. Upbraiding woyds ; bitter or sar- 
castic reproach ; insulting invective ; scoff; mock. 
Taunter, (tawntgr) n. One who taunts, reiuoaches, or 
upbraids. 

Taunting, (tawnt'ing) n. The act of insulting with 
bitter and sarcastic reproaches ; upbraiding ; reviling. 
Taimtingly, (tawnt'ing-le) adu. In a taunting manner; 
insultingly; scoffingly. 

Taurine, (taw'rln) a. [L. taurinus, from tnunig^ a 
bull] Relating to a bull; — ^relating to the species 
which includes the domestic bull, ox, and cow. 

Taurus, (taw'rus) «. [L., G. tauros.] The bull, one 
of the twelve signs of the zodiac ; » __ 

—the second zodiacal constella- a 
tion. " ! 

Taut, (tawt)a. (From In 

seamen*8 language^ tight; not I 

slack, as a rope fully stretched W 
or extended, as a sail ; — also, ^ 
having all the stays, rigging, 
ropes, &o., tightly drawn, and Taurus, 
the yards squared or braced exactly. 

Tautological, (taw-to-loj'ik-al) a. Repeating the same 
thing ; — having the same signification. 

Tautologically, (taw-to-loj'ik-al-le) adv. With repeti- 
tion of the same meaning in different words. 
Tautologist, (taw-tol'd-jist) n. One who uses different 
words or jphrases in succession to express the same 
sense. 

Tautologize, (taw-toro-jlz) v. i. To repeat the same 
thing in different words imp. & pp. tautologized ; 
jppr. tautologizing. 

Tautology, (taw-tol'6-je) n. [G. iautos, the same, and 
logos, speech.] A repetition of the same meaning in 
different words; iteration of an idea in similar piiiuses; 
— ^redundancy of speech ; excessive verbiage. | 

Tavern, (tav'em) 71. [F. taverne, W. tavam, A.-S. | 

tab, cup, and am, oern, place.] A public-house where 
wines aiid^ other liquoi-s are sold to be consumed on 
tlie premises; — a house where drinking jjarties are 
accommodated and entertained; — also, a victualling- < 
house ; a hostelry ; an inn. (tavern-keeper. 

Taverner, (tav'gm-er) n. One who keeps a tavern; 
Taw, (taw) v, t. [A.-S. tawian, to prepare to taw, 
Go. ta'AJan, to do.) To dress and prepai*e in white, 
as the skins of sheep, lambs, goats, and kids, for 
gloves, Ac., by imbuing them with alum, salt, and 
other materials A pp. tawed ; ppr. tawing. 

Taw, (taw) n. A large marble to be played with a 
game at marbles. 

^wdrily, (taw'dre-le) adv. In a tawdry manner. 
Tawdriness, (taw'dre-nes) ft. State or quality of being 
tawdiy ; excessive finery. 

Tawdry, (taw'dre) a. [Corrupted from Saint Audrey, 
and originally implying, bought at the fair of St. 
Audrey, where laoes and gay toys of all sorts were 


sold.] Very fine and showy in cotouis without toete ' 
or elegance ; tinsel ; splendid or gaudy without mm 
value or beauty. tleath^r. 

Tawer, (taw'^r) n. One who taws ; a dresser of white 
Tawniness, (taw'ne-nes) )i. The quality or state of be- 
ing tawny. 

Tawny, (taw'ne) a. [U. tanig, P. tann4, pp, of tenner, 
to tan. ] Of a dull, yellowish-brown colour, like things 
tanned, or persons who are sunburnt. 

Tax, (take) n. [F. taxe. It. tassa, from L. taxare, to 
value, estimate.] A charge or p^uniary burden im- 
posed by authority for the support of a government j 
—a rate or dtity levied by government on the incomes 
or properties of individuals, or on certain articles 
used or consumed by its subjects ; also, a rate levied 
on individuals or on their property for local or 
municipal purposes, Ac.; — charge; censure;— a task 
exacted from one who is under control;— a di8agi*ee- 
able or burdeiiBome duty or charge. 

Tax, (taks) v. t. To subject to pay a tax or taxes ; to 
lay a buiden iipoii ; especially, to exact money fi^i 
for the support of government ;— to assess, fix, or de- 
termine judicially, as the amount of cost on actions in 
court ; — ^to charge ; to censure ; to accuse i — imp. A 
pp. taxed; ppr, taxing. 

Taxable, (taksVbl) a. Capable of being taxed ; liable 
by law to the assessment of taxes ; — capable of being 
legally charged by a court agmnst the plaintiff or de- 
fendant in a suit. 

Taxation, (taks-E'shun) n. Act of laying a tax or of im- 
posing taxes: —act of assessing a bill of cost;— also, 
state of being taxed ; sum imposed ; aggregate of par- 
ticular taxes. 

Taxer, (taks'er) n. One who taxes. 

Tax-gatherer, (taks^-guTH-gr-gr) n. Collector of taxes ; 
revenue officer. 

Taxidermy, (taks'e-dgr-me) n, (G. taxis, arrangement, 
and (lemna, a skin.] Art of preparing and preserving 
the skins of animals, so as to represent their natural 
appearance. [taxation. 

Taxing, (taks'iiig) n. The act of laying on taxes ; 
Tea, (te)n. [Chin, tshd, tlia.] The leaves of a shrub 
or small tree, a native of China and Japan a decoc- 
tion or infusion of the dried leaves of tea in boiling 
water;— any infusion or decoction, especially when 
made of the dried leaves of plants the evening 
meal, at which tea is usually served. 

Teach, (tech) v. t. [A.-S. taco.n, to show, teach, 
Go. teihan, L. docere.] To instruct ; to inform ; to 
deliver, as doctrinp, art, or words to be learned ; to 
educate ; to discipline to impart the knowledge of ; 
to inculcate as tme or important ; to exhibit impres- 
sively ; to tell ; — to direct, as an instructor ; to guide 
the studies of ; — to admonish ; to counsel ;— to suggest 
to the mind to counsel ; — v. i. To perform the 
office of an instructor ; to practise giving instruotimi 
or leesons :—imp. A pp. taught ; ppr. teaching. 
Teachable, (tech'a-bl) a. Callable of being taught ; 
readily receiving instruction ; docile. 

Teachableness, (tech'a-bl-nes) n. Quality of being 
teachable. 

Teacher, (tfich'er) n. One who teaches or instructs ; 
an instructor ; a tutor one who instructs others in 
religion; a preacher: a minis- - ^ 

ter of the gospel. ^ 

Tea-chest, (t6'cbest)n. A thin, 
wooden box, lined with sheet iki/ 

^d, in which tea is import- 

Teaching, (tech^ing) n. Act ' 

or business of instructing. 

Tea-cup, (te'kup) n. A small 
cup for drinking tea from. MUfiUk 

!^Mk, (tek) n. [Malabar 
theka, tekka,] A tree of the ^ ' \ 

genus Ttetona, growing in Ttek*tiea vi: 

3|D' ■■ 


Ti 


th6 Indies, which furnishee veiy excellent ship 
timheir i also, the timber of the tree. 

!I^hettle, (tS'kei*!) ». A kettle in which water is 
bdled for making tea. 

iTeal, (tSl) n. [D. UtUng,'] A webfooted water-fowl, 
nearly allied to the com- A ^ . 

mon dnok, but emaller. 

Team, (t4m) n. [A -8. fecfm, mT 

oilbpn^O A number of -fiSnijlljM 
animals moving together; 
two or more horses, oxen, 
or other beasts harnessed 
to({ether to the same vehicle 
Jfor drawing any number 
passing in a line company 
or troop of workers. Teal. 

Teamster, (tem'st^r) n. [From team and the termina- 
tion One who drives a team. 

Tea-plant, (te'plant) n. A shrub which produces tea; 
especially, T/iea viridis, and Thea 
bwea^ from which the tea of com- 
meroe is obtained. 

Tea-pot, (td'pot) n, A vessel with vB|pebMp 
a spout in which tea is made, and 
from which it is poured into tea- 

Tear, (ter) n. f A -S. tew, fear, Icel. 
tdr, Qex. zaahrey G. dnkru.] A 
drop of the limpid fluid secreted 
by the laohrynial gland, and ap- 
pearing in the eyes or flowing from Tea-plant, 
them ; — something in the form of a transparent drop of 
fluid matter. 

Tear, (tar) r.t. [A.-S. teraUf Go. tairan^ G. teirein.] 
To separate by violence ; to pull apart by force ; to 
rend ; to lacerate ; — hence, to divide by violent meas- 
ures; to shatter; — ^to pull with violence; — ^to move 
violently ; — v. i. To move and act with turbulent 
violence; to rush ; hence, to rage; to rave tore; 


pp. tom; ppr. tearing. 

Tear, (tftr) n. A rent ; a Assure. 

Tearer, (tar'fr) n. One who tears or rends any thing ; 
—one who rages or raves with violence. 

Tearful, (ter'fodl) a. Abounding with tears; weeping ; 
shedding tears. 

Tearless, (ter'les) a. Shedding no tears ; without tears. 
Tearing, (tar'ing)a. Having; ranting;— noisy; violent; 
—huge (colloquial). 

Tease, (t€z) v. t. (A.-S, tccsaiif to pluck, Ger. scisem.] 
To comb or card, as wool or flax ; — to scratch, as 
cloth in dressing, for the puqwse of raising a nap ; ^ 
— to harass, annoy, disturb,’ or initate by petty re- j 
quests, or by jests and raillery : — imp. & pp. teased ; 

toWUAJft 

Teasel, (ter'el)n. [A.-S. toisd, tceal, the fuller's herb.] 
A plant of which one species bears a large burr used 
for raising a nap on woollen cloth the burr of the 
plant any contrivance intended as a substitute for 
teasels in dressing cloth. 

Teasel, ( 162 'el) v.t. To subject, as woollen cloth, 
to the action of teasels; — to cut and gather teasels : — 
also written teazel, teazle : — imp. & pp. teaselled ; ppr. 
te as elling . [for the tea-table. 

Tea^sertiee, (te'ser-vis) n. The various utensils required 
Tea-spodtt, wsp^i) n. A small spoon used in drink- 
ing tea ana other beverages. 

Tsf^ (t9t) fk CA.-S. fit, Ger. zitze, 6. tithoe.] That 
mrgm Ih finale mammals through which their young 
draw the milk from the breast or the udder ;— the 
slug of tt hepit ; the pap of a woman ; nipple. 
Tea>talig; <l«r«A-bl) n. A table on which tea frirnituro 
is set. ■ V’ 

Teathe, (tlM n. hral. tad.} The manure or dung left 
on lands sioiS^ile MUng. 

: Tea-^ni, fwta) w. A vessel in the form of an um 
' or vase lor applying heated imterforl^^ 


Teohily, (techll-e) adv. Feevishly; fretftilly. 
Tkohiness, (te6h'e-nes) n, Touohinees ; peevishnesl; 
fretfulness. 

Teohnioal, (tek'nik-al) a. [G. technikoe, from technS, 
an art.] Pertaining to art;— pertaining to any of the 
arts, especially to the useful 'or meohonioal arts 
pertaining to use, exerdse, practice, in any art, science, 
or profession; noting words, terms, or phrases used in 
a limited or precise signification; exactly descriptive ; 
definitive. 

Technicality, (tek-ne-kal'e-te) n. State or quality of 
being technical or peculiar to any trade, profession, 
art, science, Ac. ;— an idea, quality, attribute, or con- 
dition jieculiar to any art, science. 

Technically, (tek'iie-kal-le) adv. In a technical man- 
ner in accordance with the signification of the terms 
of an art, profession, &c. 

Technics, (tek'uiks) n. The doctrine of arts in general; 
such branches of learning as respect the arts. 
Technological, (tek-nd-loj ' ik-al) a. Pertaining to 
technology ;— pertaining to the art^or to the t^nus of 
an art. 

Technologist, (tek-nol'o-jist) n. One who discourses or 
treats of arts, or of the terms of art. 

Technology, (tek-nol'fi-je) n, [G. techno, an art, and 
lopos, discourse.] A description of or a treatise on the 
useful arts ; — an explanation of technical terms ; — 
a collection and explanation of terms peculiar to an 
art or science. [fr'etfnl. 

Techy, (tech'e) a. rComipted from tmehy.} Peevish ; 
Ted, (ted) v. t. ["W. te.du, to stretch.] To spread or 
turn, as new mowed grass from the swath, and scatter 
it for diying— chiefly in the pp. : — imp. A pp. tedded ; 
ppr. tedding. 

Tedious, (te'de-us) a. [L. tendiosus, from tcedium.J 
Slow ; protracted dull ; sluggish dreary ; weari- 
some ; — tiresome from continuance, prolixity, or 
slowness which causes prolixity. 

Tediously, (te'de-us-le) adv. In a tedious manner. 
Tediousness, (te'de-us-nes) n. Quality of being tedious; 
wearisomeness ; tiresomeness ; prolixity. 

Teem, (t6m) v. i. [A.-S. tyman, Uman, to produce.] 
To bring forth, as an animal ; to produce fruit, as a 
plant ; to bear ; — to be pregnant ; to conceive ; — to be 
full; to be stocked*to overflowing; to be prolific ; — v. t. 
To produce ; to bring forth : — imp. & pp. teemed ; 
ppr. teeming. 

Teemer, (tem'sr) n. One who teems or brings forth 
young. 

Teeming, (tem'ing) a. Prolific ; — fruitfuJ. 

Teens, (tens) n.pl. [Prom teen, ten,] The years of 
one’s age having the termination beginning with 
thirteen and ending with nineteen. ‘ 

Teeth, (teTH) v. i. [From the noun.] To breed teeth: 
— imp. &.pp. teethed; ppr. teething. 

Teething, (torn'ing) n. The process by which first 
teeth make their way through the gums ; dentition. 
Teetotalism, (te'to-tal-ism) n. [Etymology uncertain, 
probably from the stammering pronunciation of an 
advocate of t-t-total abstinence.] Principle or prac- 
tice of strictest temperance or at^nence from intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Teetotum, (te'to-tum) n. [From tee, mark, and totiy, 
falling, totiei’, to reel.] A child’s toy, resembling a 
top, but polygonal and marked with letters or figures, 
and set in motion by twirling with the fingers. 
Tegular, (teg'fi-lar) a. [h. tegula, a tile.] Pertaining 
to or resembling a tile, or arranged like tiles. 
Tegument, (teg'a-ment) n. [L. tegumentum, from 
tegere, to cover.] A cover or covering 
the covering of a living body, or of some part or 
of such a body. [sistlng of teguiraN^* 

Teinmientary, (teg-fi-ment'ar-e) a. Pertaining to or 
Tehee, (te-h^ n. (From the sound.) A lattgh. 
teil. (t61) n. [L. tilia, Ir. 
orlmden. 
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iT^indiy (tSacts)^.!’^. In iSootlaiid, tithes. ^ 

9eUuy) (tera-re) a, [L. tela, a web, lirom tezere, to 
weava} Pertaining to a web. 

Teienam, (tel'e^gram) ». [G. tile, for, and gramma, 
that which is written.] A message sent by telegraph; 
a telegraphic dispatch. 

Telegraph, (tere^gi-af) n. [G. iSle, for, far oft*, and 
gi‘ap?mn, to write.] An apparatus or a process for 
•oomznunioating intelligence rapidly between distant 
points by preconcerted visible signals ; a semaphore ; 
—especially, on apparatus for transmitting intelligence 
foom one station to another, by means of voltaic 
electricity. 

Telegraph, (tel'C-graf) v. t. To convey or announce 
by telegraph: — imp. & pp. telegraphed; p'pr. tele- 

l^ie^apf'Oable, fteTe-graf-ka'l)l) n. A telegi’aphic 
line, consisting of one or moi-e conducting wires, in- 
closed by an insulating and protecting material, to 
connect stations which are seimrated by a river, strait, 
or sea; ocean>cable. 

Telegraphic, (tel-C-graf'ik) a. Pertaining to the 
telegraph : made or communicated by a telegi aj)h. , 
Tele^aphically, (tel-e-graf ik-al-le) adv. By means of ] 
the telenaph. 

Telegraphist, (tel'S-graf-ist) n. One who operates on a 
telegraph ; a telegraphic operator ; a telegi*apher. 
Telegraphy, (tel-eg'ra-fe) w. Science or art of con- 
structing, or of communicating by means of telegiaphs. 
Teleology, (tel-e-ol'o^je) n. [G. telos, the end or issue, 
and logos, discourse.] Tlie science or doctiiiio of the 
final causes of things. 

Telescope, (teTe-skop) n. [G. teUskopos, viewing afar, 
far-seeing.] An optical instru- 
ment employed in viewing dis- 
tant objects, as the heavenly 

Telescopic, (tel-S-skop'ik) o. Per- 
taliiing to or performed by a tele- 
scope; — seen or discoverable only ImSL 

by a telescope ; — able to discern ^ ■||m 

ODjects at a distance ; far-seeing ; If MWi 

— ^having the power of extension J|ji^ 

by joints sliding one within 
another like the tube of a pocket 
telescopje. — - — ' 

Telosoopioally, (tel-e-skop'ik-al-le) 
adv. By the telescope. Telescope, 

Toll, (tel) V. t. [A.-S. telian, tellan, Icel. tdh, Ger. 
tahlen.} To enumerate; to number; to count; — to 
utter or recite in detail ; to give an account of; — to 
make known ; to publish ; to botray to ^ve instruc- 
tion to ; to teach; to ascertain by observing ; to find 
out ; to discover ; — v. i. To give an account; to make 
report : — to produce a maiked effect & pp. 

told; ppr. teuing. 

Teller, (ter^r) n. One who tells, relates, or communi- 
cates ; — an enumerator ; — in the English Exchequer, 
one of four officers whose business it is to receive and 
p^ all moneys due or belonging to the crown ;— an 
officer of a bank who counts over money received, and 
pays it out on cheques ;— one who is appointed to 
count the votes given in a public meeting, assembly, 
and the like. [teller. 

Tellership, (tel'er-ship) n. Office or employment of a 
Tell-tale, (tertal) n. An officious informer ; one who 
tells that which prudence should suppress ; — a 
movable piece of lead in an organ, which indicates 
how for the wind is exhausted in ships, a dial plate 
in fi'ont of the wheel showing the twsition of the 
tiller. 

TeUmrio, (td-lft^xik) a. [L. Ullu$, teUnris, the earth.] 
Pertaining to or proceeding from, the earth; pertaining 

TeUiuiui&i (tel-fft're-um) n. UUu», Ullurit, the 
earth,] A metal of a ailver-white ooIouTi and m ite 


chemiohl properties closely resembling sulphur ami . 
selenium. 

Telolype, (ters-tip) n. [G. Ukt afor, and turns, im* 
proasion.] An aleotrlo telegraph which prints the 
messages. ■ 

Temerity, (te-m§r'e-te) n. [L. ieincritas, ttom temere^ f 
by chance.] Rashness ; extreme boldness ; daring ^ 
unreasonable contempt of danger ; extreme ventupe* 
someness; foolhardiness; precipitation; indiscretion. 
Temper, (tem'pgr) v. t. [L. temperare, from 
time, from G. te^nnein, to cut off.] To mingle in duo 
proportion ; to modify, as by adding some new ele* 
meut; to accommodate ; to adjust ; — ^to beat together 
to a proper consistence; — to soften by moisture;-— 
hence, to mollify ; to assuage -to unite in due propor- 
tion ; — ^to form, as metals, to a proper de^e of hard- 
ness ; — to govern: — mp. & pp. temperea; ppr, tem- 
pering. 

Temper, (teni'pgr) n. Due mixture of different 
qualities; just combination; — constitution of body; 
temperament ; — disposition of mind ; constitution oi; 
the mind, particnlai'ly with regaid to the passions and 
affections ;— calmness or soundness of mind ; modera- 
tion ; — heat of mind or passion ; proneneas to anger; 
irritation ; irritability; -middle course; medium; a 
mean state of a metal or other substance, especially^ as 
to its hardness, produced by some process of heating 
or cotding. 

Temperament, (tem'per-a-nient) n. Constitution ; — 
peculiar physical and mental constitution of an in- 
dividual ; natural disposition ; idiosyncrasy ; — also, 
the liodily or mental constitution common to many 
individuEds, and predisposing them to certain kind or 
mode of thought and action; — act of tempering or 
mo<lifying ; — adjustment, as of clashing rules, in- 
terests, X'assions, &c. 

Temperance, (teni 'per-ans ) [L. tem.perantia.'l 

Habitual moderation in regard to the indulgence of 
the natural appetites and passions ; restrained or 
moderate indulgence, ns in eating or drinking;— 
especially, restraint in the use of spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquors; sobriety ; abstinence; — jiatience ; calm- 
ness; sedateness. 

Temperate, (tem'per-at) a. [Ia tcniperatus, ppr, of 
tempmirc.] Moderate; not excessive; moderate in the 
indulgence of the appetites and passions ; — not mark* 
ed with passion; not violent; sober; calm; cool; sedate. 
Temperately, (tem'per-at-le) adv. In a tempera^ 
maimer ; moderately ; without excess ; calmly. 
Temperateness, (tem'per-at-nes)n. State or quality of ' 
being temperate ; moderation ; calmness ; coolness of 
mind. 

Temperature, (tem'pgr-Sl-tnr) n. Constitution ; state ; 
degree of any quality ; — condition with respect to 
heat or cold ; degree of heat or cold. 

Tempering, (tem'per-ing) n. The process of giving the 
requisite degree of hai^ness or softness to a aubst^ce, 
as iron or steel. 

Tempest, (tem'pest) n. [Ij. tempestas, a season, weather, 
storm, from tempus, time.] A storm of extreme 
violence ; — hence, any violent tumult or commotion. 
Tempestuous, (tem-pest'ii-us) a. Involving, or pertain- 
ing to a tempest ; turbulent ; violent ; stoimy. 
Tempestuously, (tem-pest'u-us-le) adv. In a tempestfi- 
ous manner; turbulently ; violently. 

Tempestuousness, (tem-pest'ft-us-nes) n. The 8t a|f' or 
quality of being tempestuous; turbulence; stonuiliss. 
Tsmplax, (tem'plar) n. One of a religious mUifary 
order, first estimlished at Jerusalem to protect pilg;i|gm 
travelling to the Holy Land — a student of 
so called from having apartments in the Templff at 
London. -y:, 

Temple, (tam'pl) yl [L. tmplmi.} An 
honour of some deity or for his 
floe ereoted at Jerttsafem for the wonldp of 
—« plaoe of pttblie Ohiiatlaa womhlpi a flhttie|i|w 





Tendiaouf , (teoi'din-usy a. UndintvJKt from L. tmdo^ 

tondoiL] Pertainliig to or partaking of tlia 
tmtuio of a tendon of tendons ; sinewy. 

tendon, (ten'don) n. [L, Undo, G. from teinein, 
to stretch.] A hard, insensible cord or bundle of 
fibres by which motion is commuziioated from a muscle 
to a bone ; a sinew. 

Tendril, (ten'dril) a. Clawing ; climbing. 

Tendril, (ten'di'il) n. [R tendHllon, diminutive of 
Undron, from tenir, to hold.] A filiform spiml shoot 
of a plant that winds round another body for the 
purpose of support ; — clasper of vines, hops, or other 
climbing plants, 

Tenebrosity, (ten-o>br(}s'e>te) h. Darkness ; gloom. 

Tenebrous, (ten'e-brus) a. [L. tenebrosus, from tmebm, 
darkness.] Dark; gloomy; dusky; obscure. 

Tenement, (ten'e>ment) n. [L. Unemeniuni, from 
tenere, to hold.] A house or lands depending on a 
manor a dwelling house ; a building lor a habita- 
tion ; or an apartment in a building used by one 
family ;— also, a building subdivided and let for 
dwelling houses to several families. 

Tenementali (ten-O-ment^al) n. Pertaining to a tene- 
ment ; held by tenure, as lands ; — cai)ablo of being 
held by tenants. I 

Tenet, (ten'et) 71. [L. tenet, he holds, from tenere, to i 

hold.] Any opinion, principle, dogma, or doctrine, 
which a person holds or maintains as time. 

Tenfold, (ten'fold) a. Ten times more or ten times os 
manv. [ten times as much. 

Tenfold, (ten'fold) adv. To a tenfold amount or degree; 

Tennis, (tenls) 71. [F. tenez, hold or take it, from tenir, 

L. tenere, to hold.] A play in which a ball is driven 
continually, or kept in motion by striking it with 
rackets or with the open hand. 

Tennis-court, (ten'is-kort) ?i. liacket-court ; an oblong 
building or ixiom in which tennis is played. 

Tenon, (ten'un) 71. [F., from tenir, L. tena'e, to hold.] 
The end of a piece of wood cut 

into form, for insertion into a - — 

cavity in another piece called a 7 ?m 7 ’- 
Use, in order to unite the two 


Tenon, (ten'un) v. t. To fit for in- 
sertiou into a mortise, as the end of 
a piece of timber. 

Tenor, (ten'or) 71. [L. Un&fc, to hold, ] T Tenon. 

Continuity of state; manner of continuance; constant 
mode; general currency ; — the general drift, course, 
or direction of thought ; purport; intent; general 
meaning;— stamp; character. [B\ Unor, It. tenore.] 

The higher of the Wo kinds of voices usually belonging 
to adult males ; — hence, the part of a tune adapted 
to this voice ; — a person who sings the tenor also, nu 

instrument which plays the part, used adjectively, as 
tenor violin, tenor trombone, &c. an exact copy of 
a writing set forth in the wor^ and figures of it. 

Tense, (tens) a. [L. tensus, pp. of tendere, to stretch.] 
Stretched ; strained to stifihess ; rigid ; not lax. 

Tense, (tens) 71. [F. temps, L. tempus, time, tense.] 
One of the forms which a verb takes to indicate the 
time of the action or event signified ; particular in- 
flection of a verb by which the time of the action is 
expressed. 

Tenseness, (tens'nes) n. The state of being tense or 
sti-etohed to stiffness ; stifihess. 

Tension, (ten'shun) n. [L. tensio, from tmdere, tensum, 
to stretch.] Act of stretching or straining , — state of 
being stretched or strained to stiffbess ; the state of 
Wing bent or strained ;— hence, high intellectual 
effbrt ;-^rong excitement of feeUng ;— the degree of 
stretching to which a wire, cord, beam, Ac., is strained 
by drawing it in the direction of its length ^the force 
by which a bow or string is pulled when forming 
part of any system in equilibritun or in motion 
pfuudre or ^tio fierce, 


Tenafiiy, (tenWte) n. State of being tense or strained 
to stiffheas ; tension. , 

Tent, (tent) n. (P. tenU, W. Unt, lu Untonum, pro- 
perly, something stretched out, A! 

from tmdere, to stretch. J A pavilion A 

or portable lodge of canvas or MJL ^ 

other coarse cloth, stretched and ^ 

sustained by poles;— [L. Untare, ^ 

to handle, feel, try.] In surgen/, a 
roll of lint or linen, used to dilate 
an opening in the flesli, or to pre- 
vent the closing of a sore or open- —--r- 

iug from which matter lias to be dis- Tent, 

charged. 

Tent, (tent) v.t. To cover with tents ; to pitch tents 
upon ; — to probe ; to search, as with a tent,'— .to take 
heed of; to observe [Scot.] ; — v.i. To dwell in a tent ; 
to tabernacle ; — to observe attentively ; to attend. 
[Scot.] 

Tentacle, (ten'ta-kl) 71. [L. tentaculum, from tentare, 
to handle.] A filiform process or organ inund the 
mouth of an invertebrate animal, as Polyp, snail, 
insect, crab, &c., being either an organ of fewng, pre* 
hension, or motion; — a feeler. 

Tentacular, (ten-tak'ii-lar) a. Pertaining to tentaclea 
Tentative, (ten'tat-iv) a. [L. tenture, to tiy.] Trying 
essaying; experimental. 

Tent-bed, (tent'bed) n. A high ix) 8 t bedstead having 
curtains in an arched form above. 

Tented, (lent'etl) a. Covered or furnished with tents, as 
soldiers ; — covered with tetkts, as a field. 

Tenter, (ten'tgr) n. [F. ienUre, L. tenders, tentum, to 
stretch.] A machine or frame for stretching cloth 
by means of hooks, so that it may dry even and 
square;— a workman who stretches cloth by tenter- 
hooks. 

Tenter, (ten'ter) v. t To hang or stretch on tenters • 
V. i. To admit of being sti'etched or extended. 
Tenter-hook, (ten'ter-liook) 71. A sharp, hooked nail, 
used in stretching cloth on a tenter. 

Tenth, (tenth) a, [BYom ten.] Next in order after the 
ninth ; — being one of ten equal ptuts into which any 
tiling is divided. 

Tenth, (tenth) n. One of ten equal parts ; — the tentli 
liai-t of any thing, as of annual produce or increase ; 
tithe the interval between any tone and the tone 
represented on the tenth degree of the staff above 
it. 

Tenthly, (tentliie) adv. In the tentli place. 

Tentmaker, (tent'mak-§r) n. One who makes tentSi 
Tenuirostres, (ten-u-e-ros'trSz) Ti.pi. [L. Unui$,tMn, 
and rostrum, beak.] A division of passerine and 
insessorial birds, distinguished by their long and 
slender bill, which is either straight or curved. 
Tenuity, (ten'u-e-te) n. [L. tenuitas, from Unuis, 
thin.] Smallness in diameter; thinnees, applied to 
a broad substance, and slenderness, appli^ to one 
that is long ;— rarity; rareness; tliiuness, as of a fluid 
or of the atmosphere. 

Tenuous, (ten'u-us) a. [L. tenuis, thin.] Thin; slender; 
small ; minute;— rare; subtile; not dense. 

Tenure, (teu'uv) 71. [P. from L. (e 7 ie)*e, to hold.} A 
holding or the terms on which any thing is held: — 
the maimer of holding lands and tWemeuts of a su- 
perior ; — the consideration, condition, or saVvloe 
which the occupier of land gives to his lord or 
superior for the use of his land manner of b^ing 
in general. %- 

Tepefaotion, (tep-e-fak'shun) n. Act or operaiidn 
making tepid or moderately warm. 

Tepefy, (tepVfi) v. t. [L, tepefaeere, from tc 

be tepid, facers, to make.] To make modeiml| 
warm v. i To become mWerately waitn 
g ttpp, tepefied; ppr. tepefying. , 

Te^, (tep'M) o. IL, Upidm,tcomU^(»tQ\tetfjl 0 m^ 

I iCoderately warn ; lukewArm* 


(tgpld^nea) va State or of being tepid; 

modeilit^ warmth ; Ittkewarmiieee i-Hetleo tepidity. 
!F«fapllliiit (ttr'a-ilni) n.pl [H. terdpMw.) Hdnee- 
bela deitiiMi or images ; tutelaiy domestic divinities. 
^pM«e«iDi^or» (t6ni'm&-Jor} n. A sequence of the 
three best cards. 

Tereentmiaxy) (ter'sen-ten-ar-e) a. [L. ter, three, and 
centum, |k hundred.] Noting or comprising three 
hundred years. 

!Cerebmth, 0§r'6-bmth) n. fL. terebinthm, G. tere- 
binthoe,} A tree or shrub of the ^ ^ 

genus Pistada, about fifteen to 
twenty feet high, and yielding a 
limpid bidsamio resin, called Scio yK USZ 
turpentine. gg 

Tesebinihine, (tgr-S-binth'In) a. Of 
or pertaining to turpentine. 
trerebratOi <ter'6-brat) v. t [Tj. iere- 
hrare.} To bore ; to perforate ; tp ^ 

pieioe. Terebinth Tree, 

'in^bration, (ter-e-bra'shun) n. [L. ierebratio, from 
Ceredm, a l^rer.] Act of terebrating or lx)ring. 
Terete, (tgr-et') o. [L. teres, teretia, rounded off.] 
Oylindrioal and slightly tapering ; columnar, as some 
stems of plants. 

Tergemiiious, (tgr-jem^in-us) a. [L. ter, thrice, and 
geminus, twin<bbm.] Threefold. 

Tergiversation, (tgr-je-ver-sa'shun) n. fL. tergiversatio, 
tergiveraari, to turn one’s back.] A shifting; shift; 
subterfuge ; evasion ; — fickleness of conduct ; change. 
Term, (term) n, [P. terme, L. terminus, G. terma.\ A 
bound or boundary ; the extremity of any thing ; a 
limit: — ^the time for which any thing lasts; any limited 
time;— in universities and colleges, the time during 
which instruction is regulaii}- given to students;— in 
luvB, the limitation or duration of an estate; the whole 
time or period for which an estate is granted or con- 
veyed, as for life or for a number of years, <b;o. ; — a 
fixed time prescribed by the court for establishing 
an averment, production of proof or evidence, dis- 


charging an obli^tion, Ac. ;-~one of the periods of the 
year in which the superior law and equity courts sit; 
—also, one of four days in the year appointed for 
wyment of rents, interest, Ac. : — in contracts, cou- 
mtion ; stipulation ; offer proposed:— in gramviar, a 
word or exinessiou ; language which fixes or deter- 
mines an idea; — ^in logic, the subject or the predi- 
cate of a proposition one of the three component 
parts of a syllogism, each one of which is used twice ; 
—in alyebira, a member of a compound quantity. 
Tenu, <t§rm) v. t. To apply a term to ; to name ; to 
call: to denominate;— mp. A pp. termed; ppr. 
tanning. 

Termaganey, (tgr'ma-gan-se) n. The state or quality 
of being termagant ; turbulence ; tumultuonsness. 
Termagant, (t^r'ma-gdnt) a. Tumultuous; turbulent; 
boisterous or fhrious ; quarrelsome; scolding. | 

Tarmncant, (ter'ma-gant) n. [Originally a deity, ex- 
irmnmy vociferous and tumultuous in the ancient 
mn^alities ; perha})s from A.-S. tyr, loixl, and magan, 
’jpowerfiilj] A boisterous, brawling, turbulent woman. 
Tefemer, (tfirm^gr) n. One who has an estate for a 
tj^rm of years or for life;— one who travels to keep a I 
coqi^term. flimitabie. | 

TermtimbliB, (t^nn'in-a-bl) a. Capable of being bounded ; 
TtneikiianblftfieM, (t§rm'ia-a-bl-nes) tu The state of 
bei^ terminable. 

{h, terniinalu.} Pertaining to 
or tGnaaiag the end or extremity ; belonging to a 
termiaiw ; — in botany, growing at the end of a 
branch or terminal value, in mathematics, 

the last and hlgiiwt form pi; exponent of a quantity. 
Termiaate, (L. terminare, termini 

attMa.] seb||HKL to; to limit;— to bound; 

—to end: to close ;— to put an end to ; 

To be a point, line, or 


snrfhoe ; to stop short ; to cease ;— to come to a llndt 
in^lme ; t(^end ; to <dosB : — A pp. texmia* 

Tennm^^n, (term-^f'shun) n. Act of limiting or. 
bounding ;— act of ending or concluding limit in 
space or extent ; bound ;— end in time or existence ; 
—effect ; consequence ; conclusion ; result in 
mar, the end or ending of a word ;— final letter or 
syllable ;— a term ; a word. 

Terminational, (tgrm-in-a'shun-al) a. Pertaining to or 
forming the termination or concluding syllable of a 
word. 

Terminer, (tgrm'in-gr) n. [P. terminer, to bound, limit, 
end.] A determining, as in oyer and terminer. 
Terminology, (t§mi-in-or6-je) n. [L. imninus, teim, 
and 6. logos, discourse.] The doctrine of terms ; a 
treatise on terms . — that branch of any science or art 
which defines and explains the technical words and 
phrases peculiar to it ; glossology the terms actually 
used in any business, art, science, or the like ; no- 
menclature. 

Terminus, (term'in-us) n. [L.] Literally, a bound- 
ary : a border ; — any post or stone marking a bound- 
ary tho extreme i)oint at either end of a piece of 
railway ; also, tho station-honse at either oud in 
architecture, a half statue or bust springing from a 
pillar or pilaster. 

Termite, (ter'mit) n. [L. tcrmes.] The white ant. 
Termly, (term'le) adv. Every term ; tewn by term. 
Termly, (tgrm'le) a. Occurring every term. 

Term-time, (tgrm'tim) n. Tlie time when the law-courts 
I are sitting ;— also, the time for payment of rents, 
interests, dividends, Ac. 

Tern, (tgrn) n. [Dan. term, tame, Icel. therm, sea- 
swallow.] A long- winged 
aquatic fowl of the genus 
Sterna, closely allied to the V 

Ternary, (t§rn'a-re) a, [L. 
temarius, from teimi, three 
each, three.] Proceeding by 
threes; consisting of three. 

Ternary, (tern'a-re) n. Tho ^ 

number three ; three things 
taken together : — also 
nion. Tern* 

Terpsichore, (terp'sik-or) n. [G. terpein, to enjoy, and 
ckoros, dance, dancing.] In Greek mythology, themvaio 
who presided over lyric poetiy and dancing. 

Terrace, (t§r'&s) n. [F. terrasse.} A raised level space 
or platform of earth, supported on one or more sidee 
by a wall or bank of turf, or the like the flat roof of 
a house;— a balcony or open gallery;— in architectui'e, 
an aiea before a building serving as a promenade 
also, a street in a town having a row of buildings on 
one side, and slopinggroundusuallyplauted with trees 
on the other. [a terrace. 

Terraced, (ter'ftst) «. Formed into a terrace ; having 
Terraqueous, (ter-a'kwu-us) a. [L. terra, the earth, and 
aqua, water.] Consisting of land and water^ as the 
globe or earth. 

Terrene, (t§r-en') a. [L. terrenus, from ieira, the 
eaith.} Pertaining to the earth ; eanhy earthly ; 
terrestrial. 

Terrestrial, (ter-es'tre-al) a. [L. terrestrisj from terta, 
the earth.] Pei'toiniug to the earth ; existing on the' 
earth ; earthly ’.—pertaining to the present state; sub* 
lunmy ; — consisting of or belonging to land in diatincK 
tion from water also t&reHrious, 

Terrible, (t^r'e-bl) a. [L. terribilis, from ierrere, to, 
frighten.] Adapted to excite terror, awe* or dread;-^ 
frigbtfiil; dreadful ; awfdl ; formidable .’—excessive » 
extreme ; severe. {teiriblei 

TenlhlineM, (tfir'e-bl-nes) n. Qualliy or etate of behm; 
Terribly, (ter'e-ble) adv. In a manner to exdte 
dieadfidly;— Ticfiently; very 


Texvier, (tgir'e^) n. [F. frtm It, terra, the earth, 1 A 
d<M or UtUe hound renuurk- i 

abM for ^ing into the 
«^und after animals that 
Durrow, of several sj^cies. 

[L. tero.] An auger; oorer; 
tdmble. ' 

Terriflo, (tgr-if'ik) a. [L. 
terrificus, from lerrere, to 
frighten, and facere, to 
make. ] Causing terror; dread- Scotch Terrier. 

M ; frightful. 

Terrify* (t§r'e-fi) v. t. To alarm or shock with feajr ; 
to frighten & pp. terrified; ppi\ terrifying. 

Terrigenous* (tgr-ij'en-us) a. [L. the earth, and 
pfyncre, g'cnit-um, to beget.] Earth-born; produced 
by the earth. 

Territorial* (ter-e-to're-al) a. Pertaining to tenitory 
or land ; — ^limited to a ceiiain district. 

Territory, (ter'e-tor-e) n. [L. ie't'ritonum, from terra, 
the earth.] .Laud: country; — dominion;— possession; 
— ^the extent of land within the hounds or belonging 
to the jurisdiction of any state, city, or other hoily:— 
a tract of land belonging to or under the dominion of 
a prince or state, lying at a distance from the jiarent 
country or from the seat of government. 

Terror, (ter'ur) n. [L. terror, from terrere, to frighten.] 
Extreme fear ; fear that agitates the body and mind : 
violent dread; — ^the cause of extreme fear; in Scripture, 
threatenings ; apprehension of evil also judgments 
of God ; — king of tensors, death. 

Terrorism, ('t§r'ur-izra) n. A state of being terrified, 
or a state impressing terror; government or system 
of ruling by terror. 

Terrorist, (tgr'ur-ist) n. One who is easily frightened 
for the public safety; an alarmist one who advocates 
the system of ruling by terror. 

Tenrorless, ftfir'ur-les) a. Free from terrors. 
Terror-stnuur, (tgr'ur-struk) a. Stricken with terror. 
Terse, (t§i*s) a. [L. tersus, pp. of terge^'e, to rub or 
wipe off.] Smooth; polished by laibbing; — cleanly 
wntteii : neat ; elegant ; — concise ; compact with 
smoothness, grace, or elegance. [cisely. 

Tersely, (tgrs'le) adv. In a terse manner; neatly; coii- 
Terseness, (t§rs'ues) n. Neatness, as of style , smooth- 
ness and elegance in diction;— conciseness ; succinct- 
ness. [third.] Occurring every third day. 

Tertian, (terishe-an) a. [L. tertianus, from tertius, the 
Tertian, (tgrislie-an) n. [L. tertiana (ac. /c&m).] A 
disease or fever whose i)aroxysm3 return every third 
day. 

Tertiary, (t@rishe-ar-e) a. [L. tertiarius, from tertius, 
the third.] Of the third formation, order, or rank; 
third. Tertiarp formation, in geologp, the uppenmost 
group of strata, consisting chiefiy of sand and clay, 
and abounding in organic remains of existing iis well 
as' of extinct animals. 

Tertiate, (tgrishe-at) v. t. [L. tertiare, tertiatum, from 
tertiue, the third.] To do or perform for the third 
time;--4o examine the thickness of metal, as ord- 
nance, in order to ascertain its strength. 

TeaseUate, (tes'e-lat) v. t. [L. tessella, a little cube, 
diminutive of tessera, a square piece of stone, wood, 
&c., from G. tesaares, four.] To form into sciuares or 
checkers ; to lay with checkered work :~imp, & pp, 
tMsellated; pp?-. tessellating. 

Tessellated, (tes'e-lat-edl a. Formed in little squares 
or mosaic work; checkered ; — spotted like a chess- 
board:— also iesselar. [operation of making it. 

Teasellation, (tes-e-lll'diun) n. Mosaic work or the- 
Tessnlar, ( tes'fi-l&r) a. Formed in squai’es, as the 
oetahedton, tetrahedron, and other crystalline bodies. 
Test, (test) n, [F. tet, an earthen pot also, F. test, 
a sh^t L. testa, and F. test, test, trial, L. teetU, 
witness.] A cupel in which metids are melted for 
trial refinement ;**-e3(aImx|^tio^ by the cupel; 




hence, any critical trial and examinatoi >^meBns ^ 
trial that with whi<dL any thing is eotnpared 
proof of its genuineness; a standam i^-gxottnd of 
misston or exdlusion ;— judgment : distinction ; 
crimination; a substance employed todeteot anyuA^ 
known constituent of a compound, by causing it tci 
exhibit some characteristic property; a re-agent. f 
Test, (test) v, t. To bring to or try by a test; to ex^ 
amine and compare ; to put to the proof ; to prove the 
truth or genuineness of by experiment, or by somd 
fixed principle or standard ;— in metallurgy, to refine 
gold or silver by means of lead in a twt ; — in ehemie* 
try, to discover the nature and properties of a sub- 
stance or compound body by means of a test-liquid, 
test-paper, or otlier re-agent: — imp. ds pp. tMt^; 
ppr. testing. 

Testable, (testVbl) a. [L. testaUlia, from testari, to 
testify, to publish one’s last will] Capable of being 
devised or given by will. 

Testaceous, (tes>tS.'she'Us) a. [L. testaeeus, from testa, 
a shell.] Pertaining to shells -consisting of a hard 
shell, or having a strong, thick, entire shell, as oysters 
and clams, distinguished from cri(.sta£eov.s animals, 
whose shells are more thin and soft, and consist of 
several pieces jointed, as lobstem, crabs. 

Testament, (tes''ta-ment) n. [L. testamentum, from 
testari, to be a witness, to make one’s last will, from 
testis, a witness.] A solemn, authentic instrument 
in writing, by which a person declares his will as to 
the disprvsal of his estate and effects after his death ; 
a will ;— one of the two general divisions of the 
canonical books of the sacred Scriptures, as the Old 
Testament, the New Tesiamerit -often limited, in 
colloquial language, to the latter. 

Testamental, (tes-ta-inent'al) a. Pertaining to a testk- 
inent ; testamentary. 

Testamentary, (tes-ta-ment'ar-e) a. Pertaining to a 
will or testament bequeathed by will *, given by 
testiunent ; — done, or appointed by, or founded on a 
testament or will. (ing made and left a will 

Testate, (tes'tat) a. [L. testatus, pp. of testan,] Hav- 
Testation, (tes-ta'shun) n. [L. testatio.] Act of wit* 
nessing or attesting ; — witness ; evidence. 

Testator, (tes-tH'tor) n. A man who makes and leaves 
a will or testament at death. 

Testatrix, (tes-ta'trlks) n. A woman who makes knd 
leaves a will at death ; a female testator. 

Tester, (testier) n. [L. testa, an earthen pot, the skull] 
A flat canopy, as over a pulpit, tomb, and the like - 
the top covering of a bed, consisting of some spemes 


of cloth supported by the bedstead. 

Tester, (tes’t^r) n. [F. teston.] An old silver coin of 
the value of about sixpence sterling also teston. 
Testicle, (tes'te-kl) n. [L. testicvlus, diminutive of 
testis, a testicle.] One of tlie glands which secrete the 
seminal fluid in males. 

Testioulate, (tes-tik'Q-lat) a. In botany, ovate lUid 
solid ; having two tubers resembling testicles in foim, 
as the Jerusalem artichoke. 

Testification, (te8-te-fe-k<V8hun) n. Act of witnessing 
or of giving testimony or evidence. 

Testifier, (ws'te-f i-er) n. One who gives testimony or 
bears witness: — also testificator. 

Testify, (tes'te-fi) v. i. [h. testijlcari, from testis, a 
witness, and facere, to make.] To snake a soltinus 
declaration, verbal or written (and in law hhdeer 
oath or aflLrmation), to establish some fact ; to give 
testimony; to bear witness;— -to declare a 
against one to protest against v. t. To 
witness to ; to support the truth of by testimoiiy .; td 
affirm or declare solemnly or under oath 
& pp. testified ; ppr. testifying. peevpify. 

Testily, (Wte-le) adv. In a testy miitmer *. ; 

Testiinonial, (tes-te-md'ne-al) n. A writing or 
cate which b^rs testimony in fitvour of ones 
or good cQuduot;— g snip of money, nr gift of 



porMlu ^c., i«i8ed hy tiubwription, and pre- 
aentadlio an indivlanal a» a token of I'espect. 

teatMnlid. (tes-te^md'ne-al) a. Belating to or con- 
taining tettoony. 

^egtimeayi (tes^te-md-ne) n. \h, iestimmium, from 
fettori, to be a witoeas, to testify, to attest.] A solemn 
dedarati(m or affirmation made for the purpose of 
establishing or proving some fact witness ; proof 
of some fact ;->formal witness in a case ; evidence 
given upon oath witness home to a particular 
Mint; atteetation : confirmation ;»henoe, a public 
declaration in favour ; manifestation;— witness, usu- 
ally approving witness or voice of conscience in 
Scnptwe, the two tables of the law ; the book of the 
law; the ark containing it also, the woixl or declar- 
ations of Qod;— the whole divine revelation. 

Testinessi (tes'te-nes) n. Fretfuluess : peevishuoss ; 


petulance. 

Teatinf , (testing) n. The act of trying for proof;— in 
metallurgy^ the operation of refining gold and silver 
by means of lead in the vessel called a test : cnpella- 
tion. (some chemical re-agent, such as litmus, &c. 
Test-paper, (test^pa-pgr) n. A paper satumted with 
Testudo, (tes-tu^do) 71 . [L* from testa ^ the shell of 

shell'fish.] The tortoise ; — among the ancient Romans, 
a cover or screen which a body of troops formed with 
their shields or targets, by holding tliem over their 
heads when standing close to each other. 

Tasty, (tea'te) a. fF. titu^ from tite^ the head.] Fret- 
ful ; peevish ; petulant ; easily irritated. 

Tetanic, (tt-tanlk) n. A remedy for tetanus, which 
acts on the nerves, and through them on the muscles. 
Tetanus, (tet'a-nus) n. [L., G. tetanos, stretched, from 
(eineiu, to stretch.] A painful and usually fatal dis- 
ease, resulting generally from a wound, of which the 
principal symptom is persistent spasm of the volun- 
tary muscles. 

Tete-a-tete, (tat-a-tatO n. [P., head to head,] In pri- 
vate;— a private conference or con versation;— a form of 
sofa for two persons, so curved that they are brought 
face to face while sitting on different sides of the sofa. 
Tether, (texH'er) w. A roi)e or chain by which a beast 
is confined for feeding within certain limits. 

Tether, (texH'er) v. t. To confine, as a beast, with a 
rope or chain, for feeding within certain limits. 
Tevaohord, (tet'i*a-kord) «. (L. tetrachmlon, G. 

tetraahoTdas, four-stringed. J A series of four sounds, 
of which the extremes, or first and last, constituted 
a fourth. 

Tetradynamia, (tet-ra-de-na'rae-a) ». [G. Utieray four, 
and dunamiSy strength.] An order of plants having six 
stamens, four of which are longer than the others. 
Tetragon, (tet'ra-gon) n. [L. itiragonum, G. four 

and gOnia, corner, angle.] A 

plane figure having four angles ; I 

a quadrangle;— an aspect of 

two planets with regara to the ' * * * 

earth, when they are distant \ Y 1 

Horn each other 90", or the \ \ \ 

fburth of a circle. \ \ \ 

Tetragonal, (tet-rag'on-al) a. Of > ^ ' » 

or pertaining to a tetragon ; Tetragons, 
hairing four angles or sides ; — having prominent 
kmgitadinal angles, as a stem. 

T’etrihedral, (tetria-he'dral) a. Having or composed 
' offbur^klei. 

TfrtndtoiHMw, (tet-ra-hfi^dron)' w. (G. icixu, four, and 
Aeara,Bmt,baMe.] A solid figure in- 
ckned by fbur triangles. A 

Tefemmetert (tet-ram'et-er) n. [L. / \ 

O. tetm, four, and / 
metran, a moaiamj A verse con- / \\ 

aisting of IlSpir measoxea, that is / \\ 

in iambic, tfoobaic, antt aaanestlo / N \ 

veree of eight feet ; Jn other kinds , 

; (Ifveiaeefibitrfeot* Tetxahednni 


distant \ Y j 

or the \ \ \ 

)a. Of > ^ \ 1 


t$ .nbiirs' ;; 


Tetmroh, (tiei'r&rk) n. [G. tetra, four, and orpines, a 
ruler.] A Rotnan governor of the fourth part cf a 
province;— hence, any petty king or sovereign. 
Tetrarohate, (tet-r&rk^&t) n. The fourth part of A pro- 
vince under a Roman tetrarch ; office or jurisdiction 
of a tetrai-ch. [tetrairchy. 

Tetrarohioal, (tet-rMk'ik-al) a. Of or pertaining to a 
Tetrarchy, (tet'r&rk-e)n. A tetrarchate. 

Tetrasyllabio, (tet-ra-sil-lab'ik) a. Consisting of or 
leaving four syllables. 

Tetrasyllable, (tet-ra-silTa-bl) n. [6. teirasulldboe, 
of four syllables.] A word consisting of four syllables. 
Tetter, (tet'§r) n. (A.-S. tete7‘, tet7\] A vesicular dis- 
ease of the skin ; herpes ; scab ; scurf ; ring-worm ; — 
also, a cutaneous disease in animals. 

Tetter, rtet'er) v. t To affect with tetter :—mp. & 
tetterea; ppi% tettering. [tious; fretful; iTeevlm. 
Tettish, (tet'ish) «. [F. tete, bead, Eng. tetchy. J Cap- 
Teutonic, (tn-ton'ik) a. Of or pei-tainiiig to the Teu- 
tons, a people of ancient Germany; or to their 
descendants, usually classified as High Oe^'^nan, includ- 
ing the inhabitants of Upper and Middle Germany ; 
Low Gennan, or Saxon, including the Dutch, Flem- 
ings, Anglo-Saxon, &c. ; and Scandinavian, Including 
the Icelanders, Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes;— 
also, periaining to the language of the Teutons, which 
is the root of the Go'man, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, d£C. 
Tew, (tft) V. t. [A.-S. tawian.] To work at ; to prepare 
by working ; — hence, to ivork hard ; to fatigue to 
beat or dress, as leather, hemp, and the like ; to taw : 
— & jyjK tewed ; ppi'. tewing. 

Tewel, (tu'el) n, fF. tuyau.] A pipe or fiinnel, as for 
smoke ; an iron pipe in a forge to receive the pipe of 
a bellows. 

Text, rtekst) n. [L. Uxtus, texture^ structure, con- 
text, lirora texere, textvAii, to weave, to compose.] A 
di8coui*se or composition on which a note or com- 
mentary is written ; the original w'ords of an author, 
in distinction from a paraphi'ase or commentary ;-^-'a 
veme or passage of Scripture quoted as the subject of 
a discourse, or in proof of a doctrine; — a particular 
kind of handwriting— called from the size, Iw'ge, 
middle or round, and small. 

Text-book, (tekst'bOok) n. A volume, as of some 
classical author, on which a teacher lectures or com- 
ments ; — hence, any manual of instruction ; a school- 
book. fing. 

Text-hand, (tekstliand) n. A large liand in writ- 
Teztile, (teks'til) a. [L. textilis, from texci'c, to weave.] 
Woven, oj’ capable of being w’oven ; formed by weav- 
ing. [the text. 

Textual, (tekst'ii-al) a. Pertaining to or contained iu 
Textuarist, (tekst'u-ar-ist) n. One who is well versed 
ill the Scriptures, and can readily quote texts one 
who adheres closely to the text;— also textum'y; 
texuist; texualist. 

Textuary, (tekst'u-ar-e) a. Contained in the text; 
textual ;— serving as a text ; authoritative. 

Texture, (tekst'ur) n. [L. tcxtui-a, from texetf, textmi, 
to weave.] Act of weaving ; — ^that which is woven ; 
a web ; a fabric formed by weaving the disposition 
or connection of threads, filaments, or other slender 
bodies interwoven the disposition of the several 
j^ts of any body in connection with each other. 
Thaler, (tal'er) n. [L. thalerue.] A German oedn or 
money of account, in value about three sb^Ringa 
Than, (xnan) cojy. [A.-S. thawne, thmne, Ger. aanne.! 
A particle expressing compaiison, used after oertalu 
adjectives and. adverbs which express comparison or di- 
versity. It is UBuall:^ followed by the object com- 
pared in the nominative case. Sometimes, however, 
the object compared is placed in the objective esJW, 
^d thxm may then be considered as a preposition. 
Thane, (than) n. (A.-S. thegn, tJUn, a minister, a 
servant of the king, a nobiemati, a soldier, leSl. 
ihegn^ a freeman.] A dignitaiy undir the An^ 


yi 

Stutons and Danes in England. Afiier the Conquest, 
this title was disused, and 6aroa took its plane. 
Thanedom, (than'dum) ti. The land, property, or 
Jurisdiction of a thane also thanage. [thane. 

Thanethip, (tli&n^ship) n. The state or dignity of a 
Thank, (thangk) fA.-S. thanciantGer. danken, Sw, 
taeka,] To express gratitude to for a favour or for 
kindness bestowed — also used in a contrary or ironical 
sense : — imp. & pp. thanked ; ppr. thanking. 

Thank, (tbangk) n. [A.-S. thane, thonc, thought, will, 
thanks. Go. thagks.] Expression of gratitude ; ac- ' 
knowledginent expressive of a sense of favour or kind- 
ness received : — generally in the plural. Thunks, 
elliptical for thank you, or I give yoii thanks, a verbal 
acknowledgment of a favour or benefit. 

Thankful, (thangkYOol) a. Impressed with a sense of 
kindness received and ready to acknowledge it ; grate- 
fttl. [ner ; gratefully, 

^niankfully, (thangk'fodl-le) adv. In a thankful luan- 
Thankfalness, (thaugk'fool-nes) n. Gratitude; a lively 
sense of a favour or benefit received extjression of 
thanks; grateful acknowled^ient. 

Thankless, (thangk'les) a. Not acknowledging favours 
or expressing thankfulness for them; unthankful ; un- 
gratenil; — ^notdeaerviug thanks;— not likely to receive 
thanks. [ner ; with ingratitude ; unthankfully. 

Thanklessly, (thangk'les -le) adv. In a thankless man- 
Thanklessness, (thangk'les-nes) n. The state of being 
thankless ; ingratitude. 

Thanksgiver, (thawgks'giv-gr) n. One who gives 
tlianks or acknowledges a kindness. 

Thanksgiving, (thangks'giv-ing) n. Act of rendering 
thanks or expressing gratitude for favours or mercies; 
—a public celebration of divine goodness ;— also, a day 
set apart for such celebration. 

Thank-offering, (thangk'of-f§r-ing) n. A sacrifice or 
gift made in 'acknowledgment of mercy or benefit 
received. [worthy of gratitude ; meritorious. 

Thankworthy, (thangkVur-THe) a. Deserving thanks; 
That, (THat) pron. or conj. [A.-S. the, m., thed, 
thdt, n., loel. that.l A pronoun referring to some- 
thing before mentioned, understood, or more remote, 
and used as a demonstrative pronoun, pointing out a 
person or thing before mentioned, or sup]>osed to be 
understood; — hence, it often designates a specific thing 
or person emphatically; — as a relative pronoun, 
equivalent to who or which, serving to point out and 
make definite a person or thing spoken of or alluded 
to before — ^in such cases it is used lioth in the singular 
and plural ; — ^referring to an entire sentence or para- 
graph, and not merely to a word. [A.-S. that, Go. 
thatei.] A conjunction, having much of the force of 
a demonstrative pronoun;— introducing a clause, as 
the object of the preceding verb; — introducing a reason 
or purpose, and sometimes a result ;— in that, because; 
for the reason that. 

tl^toh, (thach) n. [A. -8. thde, Icel. thak, Ger. dach.] 
Straw or other substance used to cover the roofs of 
buildings or stacks of hay or grain. 

Thatch, (thooh) v. t. To cover with straw, reeds, or 
some similar substance imp. & pp. thatched ; ppr. 
thatching. 

T^teher, (thaoh'er)n. One who thatches. 

Thatching, (thachlng) n. The act or art of covering 
buildings, stacks, <fec., with thatch, so as to keep out 
rain or water ; the materials used for this purpose. 
Thaughto, (thawts) n. pi. [Corrupted from thwarU."] 
Benches in a boat on which the rowem sit. 
Thaumato^ic, (thaw-ma-tur^jik) a. Exciting wonder; 
working miracles : — ^also thawmaturgical. 
Thanniatiirgy, (thaVroa-tur-je) n. [G. thauma, won- 
der, and erg&n, work.] Act of working wonders; act of 
jMifonning miracles creative power. 

(thaw) V. i. [A. -8. Human, loel. thdim, to con- 
sume, digest] To melt, dissolve, or become fluid, as 
ii09 Of snow ;«-to become so warm as to melt ice and 
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snow V. t. To cause to melt; to dissolve, as ice, 
snow, hail, or fmzen earth dc pp. thawed ; ppr. 

thawing. 

Thaw, (thaw) n. The melting of ice or snow; liquefao* 
tioii by heat of any thing congealed by frost. i 

Thawy, (thaw'e) a. Liquefying by heat after having 
been frozen ; thawing ; melting. ^ 

The, (THe) d^nite article, a. [A.-S. the or thed, Go. 
thata, Icel. that.] A word placed before nouns and 
used to designate or specify a general conception, or to 
limit a meaning more or less definitely. [A.-k that, 
thi,, equivalent to L. eo.] Before adjectives in the oom- 
))arative and superlative degree, to heighten or make 
more complete the contrast. 

Theatre, (the^a-ter) n. [L. theatrum, G. theatron.} 
Among the ancients, an edifice in whiduspectacles or 
shows were exhibited ; — in modem times, a house for 
the exhibition of dramatic performances ; a play- 
house that which resembles a theatre in form, use, 
and the like ; — in universities, a )mblio hall for the 
exhibition of scholastic exercises, conferring of degrees, 
and other meetings of the senate ; — also, a room for 
anatomical demonstrations or performing anatomical 
opemtions by the professors in presence of the stu- 
dents;— any place oi’ exhibition; arena or stage for the 
display of great actions, virtues, qualities, &c. : — a 
natural situation nsing by giadatious like the seats of 
a theatre ;— a beautiful or pleasing scene or prospect. 
Theatrical, (thc-at'rik-al) a. Pertaining to a theatre 
or to scenic representations; resembling the manner of 
tiramatic performenj ; — hence, adapted for display; 
pompous : showy ; affected ; feigned. 

Theatrically, (the-at'rik-al-le) adv. In a theatrical 
manner ; in a manner suiting the stage. 

Theatricals, (the* at'rik-alz) n. pi. Dramatic perfonu- 
auces ; — also, scenes, dresses, and other ap^mratus re- 
quiied for dramatic perforaiances. 

Theban, (the'ban) n. A native or inhabitant of Thebes; 
— also, a wise man. 

Theban, (the ' ban) a. Pertaining to Thebes. Thehan 
year, the Egyptian year of 3(55 days and fi hours. 

Thee, (rne) / objective case of thou, [A. *8. the, 
Uuc.] 

Theft, (theft) n. [A.-S. theo/dh, thyfdh.] The act of 
stealing; — the private, unlaM’^ful, felonious taking of 
another Iverson’s goods or movables with an intent to 
steal them. 

Their, (THar) a, pron. [A. -8. thdra, thoera, properly 
gen. pi. of the.] Of thorn belonging to certain per- 
sons apecifieii ; — ^iiotyjg the possession of by two or 
more— used as a qumifying adjective of the noun to 
which it refers. 

Theirs, (xHil-rz) a. pron. [Intensive form of their.] Be- 
longing to them— used as a pronoun, or separate from 
the word to which it refers, or standing as a substitute 
for it, and therefore legitimately as the nomiUative of 
a verb, or the object of a verb or preposition. 

Theism, (the''izm) n. [G. theos, God.J The belief or 
acknowledgment of the existence of a Qod, as opposed 
to atheimi. 

Theist, (the'ist) n. One who believes in the existence 
of a God ; especially, one who believes in a personal 
God- 

Theistio, (the-ist^ik) a. Fei-taining to theism or to a 
theist ; according to the doctrine of theists. 
Thelphusian, (thel-fus'e*an) n. [G. HiSU, nipple, 
phusan, to breathe.] One of 

a family of crustaceans, I'e- A M 

sembling the land - crab, qk jf 

which live in the earth near v 

!niem, (Tiiem) pron . ; ohjee- 
tive eaee of they. Those per- 
I sons or things ; those. sIk S 

I Theme, (them) n. [L. tkema, ^ ^ ^ ; 

I G. thma, ftom tithenai, to TbelphusiM). 


flet, A or tojtio oti which a person writes 

or short dissertation, usually on some 

aadgiibd topic. 

Themselves, (THem-selvz') pron. pi. of hinise^t hei'self. 
Or frequently used after tfiey by way of em- 

phasis. 

^en, (THen) adv. [A.-S. thonne. tJianne, Go. f/iau, 
Oer. dann.} At that time, refen'iiig to a time speci- 
fied, either jmst or future soon afterward or imme- 
diately ; afterward ;—at another time ; hereafter ; — 
upon this : thereupon ; — in consequence of ; in that 
case ; — therefore ; lor this reason ; — used adjectively 
for then existing. 

Thenes, (rnens) ociv. [Gor. daiin«i, A.-S. thanan^ 
than^n.} Prom that place;— from that time; — for that 
reason. 

Thenoefortld (THens'fortli) adv. From that time. 
TheneefOrward, (THens'for-wei-d) adv. From tliat time 
onward. 

Theocracy, (the-ok'ra-so) n. [G. theox, God, and Iratnn, 
to rule.] Government of a state by the immediate 
direction or administmtiou of God ; — the state thus 
governed. 

Theoeratio, (the-o-krat'ik) a. Pertaining to a theocracy; 
administered by tlie iramediato direction of God. 
TheodoHte, (tUe-od'6-lit) n. [Etymology uncertain — 
perhaps from G. theomai, I see, , 

and dotoSf cunning, or doUchoa^ 
long.] An instrument, vari- 
ousTy constructed, used, espe- irPjlCli 

cially in trigonometrical survey- V^J^J 

ing, for the accurate measure- 
ment of horizontal angles, or the 
angular distances between objects 
projected on the plane of the 
horizon, consisting of a telescope 
moving freely on a horizontal and 
graduated circle, and elevated or 
depressed by a grad\iated vertictvl , ^ 

circle— the whole being sot upon Theodolite, 

a portable frame with three legs, and a spirit-level to 
adjust it to the plane of the horizon. 

Theogonist, (the-og'6-nist) n. A writer on thoogony or 
the generation of the gods. 

Theogony, (the-og'6-ne) n. [G. theogonia, from theosty a 
god, and ponos, race, birtli.] The generation «f the 
gods ; that brunch of heathen theology which tought 
the genealogy of their deities. 

Theologian, (the-6-15'je-an) n. [L. theologus, from G. 
theogf God, and legein, to speak.) A j^erson well verseil 
in theology; a professor of divinity; a divine. 
Theologiom, (the-6-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to divinity 
or the science of God and of divine things. 
Theologically, (the-d*loj'ik-al-le) adv. According to 
the principles of theology. 

Theoiogist, (the-oro-jist) n. One versed in theology; a 
theologian '.—also theologer, theologue. 

Theology, (the-ol'6-je) n. The science which treats 
of the existence, chai^ter, and attributes of God, his 
law ^'and government, the doctrines we ai'O to believe, 
and the duties we arc to practise, 
inbeopathie, (the-d-path'ik) a. l^lating to theopathy. 
Theopathy, (the-opVthe) n. [G. theos, God, and pathos, 
suffering. Idling.] Capacity for religious affections or 
womhi;|^;— emotion excited by the contemplation of 


ih€0$t God, philost lover, anthropos, man.] Love to 
God [of God ; divinely inspired. 

Theopiwmei (th§-op-n(is'tik) a. Given by inspiration 
Theoiiielilili^ (ihS'op-nOst-e) n. [G. theopneuatos.} 
Bivbe iMiration. 

Theoren, (thffd-reni) ,n. fG. theSrima, from theOrHn, 
to look atj An eatablii^ed principle or position; a 
speculaHva posithm zef^uiring demonstra- 


iion; a proposition that hue to be proved,' as dibtin« 
guished from a problem that has lo be solved ;-^in 
algebra, a rule; especially, a symb<dic rule or fdtmvda. 
Theorematio, (the-o-r&'maVlkj a. Pertaining to a 
theorem; comprised in a theorem; consisting of 
theorems : — also tkeoi'eviic, theorematical. 

Theoretical, (thS-O-retlk-al) a. Pertaining to, dei^nd- 
ing on, or confined to theory; speculative ; — ^terminat- 
ing in theory or speculation; unpractical : — also 
theoretic. 

Theoretically, (the-o-retiik-al-le)ad!y. In or by theory; 
in speculation; speculatively; not practically. 

Theorist, (th6'6-rist) n. One who forms theories: one 
given to theory; a theorizer; speculatist. 

Theorize, (the'6-riz) v. i. To form a theory or theories; 
to speculate: — ivtp. & pp. theorized; ppr. theoriziiig. 
Theory, (thCo-re) n. [L. theoi’ia, G. theOida, from 
theorcin, to look at.] A doctrine or scheme of things 
which terminates in speculation or contemplation 
without a view to practice; speculation ; — an exposi- 
tion of the general principles of any science; — the 
science distinguished from the art; — the philosophical 
explanation of phenomena, either physical or moral. 
Theosophical, (the-o-sofik-al) a. PertaiDing to theo- 
sophy. 

Theosophy, (the-os'o-fe) n. [G. theosophia, from theos, 
God, and sophos, wise.] Divine wisdom ; godlin^s ; — 
knowledge of God derived from divine illumination ; 
— also, a direct, as distinguished from a revealed 
knowledge of God, supposed to be attained by a 
ceitain system of thought and culture; mysticism; 
Bwedonborgianism . 

Therapeutic, (thcr-a-put'ik) a. [G. t?iera 2 »eutikog, from 
therapeuein, to take care of, to heal.] Pertaining to 
the heali)ig art; curative. 

Therapeutics, ( thgr-a-put'iks ) sing. That part of 

medicine which respects the discovery and appUcatiou 
of remedies for diseases. [apeutics. 

Therapeutist, ( ther-a-put'ist ) n. One vei-sed in ther- ^ 
There, (THar) adv.' [A.-S. th(er, thir, Icel. & Go. thar.] 
In that place ; further off’, as opposed to here ; — to 
tliat place — used as an exclamation or direction ; — ^in 
composition, that. There is used to begin sentences, 
or before a verb, without adding essentially to tlie 
meaning. 

Thereabouts, (THar-a-boutsO adv. Near that place 
near that number, degree, or quantity; nearly; — con- 
cerning tliat also thereabout. 0 

Thereafter, ( Tnar-aft'er ) adv. After that; afterward; 

I — according to that ; accordingly. 

Thereat, (xHar-at') adv. At that place at that oc- 
currence or event ; on that account. 

Thereby, (THOr-bi') adv. By that; by that means; in 
consequence of that. 

Therefor, (xnarifor) adv. For that, or this, or it. 
Therefore, (xHarifor) co7iJ. & adv. [From there and/m’.] 
For that or tliis reason, referring to something previ- 
ously stated : for that ;— consequently ;— in return 
or recompense for this or that ; accordingly. 

Therefrom, (xnar-from') adv. From this or that. 

Therein, (xnar-in') adv. In that or this place, time, 
or thing ; in that particular. 

Thereinto, (xnar-in-tdo') adv. Into that or that place. 
Thereof, (XHar-of) adv. Of that or this. 

Thereon, (XH^r-on') adv. On that or tills. 

Thereout, (xnar-out') adv. Out of that or this. 

Thereto, (xnar-todO adv. To that or this. 

Thereunder, (THar-un'dgr) adv. Under that. 

Thereunto, (xuar-un-tO60 adv. Unto tliat or this: 
thereto. 

Thereupon, (xHar-up-onO Upon that ox 
on account of that; in consequenee of that ;**-»»• 
mediately; without delay. (mediatwy. 

Therewith, (XH&r-withO adv. With thkt or 
Therewifhalf <XHQr-with'<itiO Adv. Owe andabo^;-^ 
at the saine time ;-»al(mg witii that* 
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7SMm»lt (th^v'iBAl) a, [O. hot springs, from 

therntS, heat.! Pertaining to heat ; warm. 
*DieAno*«leotnOy (tUer'mo-^'lek'trik) a. Pertaining to 
thermo-eleotrioitjr. 

Thermo-eleotridtj, (th§r'ni6-§-lek-tris'8-te>n.. [G. 
thermos f warm, hot, and Bng. electricity.] Electricity 
develop^ by the action of heat. 

Themometer, (thgr-mom'et-§r) n. [G. iktmios^ hot, 
and metrout measure.] An instrument for measuring 
temperature, consisting of a slender tube, with a small 
Imlb, and a veiy small bore in the stem, containing 
mercury or spirits of wine. 

Ihannometrical, (ther-m6-met'rik-al) a. Pertaining to 
a thermometer i—made by means of a thermometer. 

Thermosoope, ( thcr'mo-skop ) 71 . [G. thenms, hot, 

and skopein, to view.} Any instniment for indicating 
changes of temperature without indicating the degree 
of heat. 

!n)asauruB, (the*saw'rus) n. [L.] A treasury or store- 
house ;--oiten applied to a comprehensive volume like 
a dictionary or cyclopedia. [opposed to fhose. 

These, (th6z) prow.. [A.-S. this, thds.] Plural of f/ta. 

Thesis, (the'sis) w. [L. the&Uy G. thesin, from tilkenai^ 
to place, set.] ’ A position or proijosition which a per- 
son advances and offers to maintain, or which is actu- 
ally maintained by argument; a theme ; — esjjeciaUy, a 
subject or proposition fora wchool or university exer- 
cise, or the exercise itself;— hence, an essay upon a 
specific theme; — the unaccented jmrt of the measure; — 
in prosody ^ the depression of the voice in pionoiincing 
the syllables of a word ;— the part of tho foot uix>n 
which such a depression falls. 

Thespian, (thes'pe-an) a. [G. Thespis^ the founder of 
the Greek drama.] Theatrical; dramatic; belonging 
to the stage. 

Thetis, (the'tis) w. [G.] A sea-nymph, and the inotlu r 
of Achilles ; — a small asteroid between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter. 

Theargical, (thS-ur'jik-al) a. Pertaining to theurgy or 
the power of doing supernatural things. 

Theurgist, (thC'ur-jist) v. [G. tUeourgos^ from fkeos^ 
God, and eryorit work.] One who pretends to or is 
addicted to theurgy. 

Theurgy, (the'ur-je) n. [G. theourgia.] Divine work 
or operation ; — tlie power of doing sui)ernatural things 
by divine agency, or by invocation of divine help; — the 
power of doing supernatural things by invocation of 
demons, devils, or other superhuman spirits; neci'o- 
rmney: or by mystic incantations, charms, spells, &c. ; 
the black art; — power of doing supernatural things 
by superior knowledge of the properties of bodies and 
the processes of nature ; natural magic. 

Thew, (thu) n. [A.-S. thedw, than, G, ef/tos.] Quality ; 
custom ; habit ; — a muscle ; sinew — chiefly jd. sinews ; 
brawn ;— bodily form or proportions betokening great 
strength. 

3 ^ 7 , (THa) pron.pl. [A.-S. tM, Go. iJml.] The 
men ; the women ; the things ; — those persons or 
things ;— indefinitely, for any persons or iieople in 
general; the public. 

!]raiok, (thik) a. [A.-S. tJiicce, Icel, thych% Ger. dickf 
dieht.] Dense ; not thin or rai-e ; foggy not clear; 
turbid ; muddy ; — coagulated ; — compact ; solid 
close; not separated by much space; crowded; — 
Abundant; fluent ; following in quick succession ; — 
noting the diameter of a body ; groat in circumference; 
not slender ;— noting the third dimension of a body 
AS distinguhhed from long and broad; deep; — not 
hljbving a good articulation somewhat deaf ; dull 
IntimatS ; fkmUiar. 

(thik) n. The thickest part, or the time when 
any thing Is thickest ;— a thicket. 

Thlqk, (thik) adv. Frequently; fast; quiok;— closely; 
— % a grekt dimth, or to a thicker depth than usual. 

Tmaaokf (Ihikn) v.U To make thi^, in any of the 
jir^ses of word render dense ; to inspissate ; 


—to make dose ; to fill up interstices In i. To 
become thick to become more dense to become 
consolidated ; to concrete ;— to become dark or ob- 
scure ; to become more close or numerous; to crowd 
to press;— to become quick or animated i»ip. A pp, 
thickened; ppi\ thickening, ^ 

Thickening, (thik ' n - ing) n. Something pat into a 
liquid or mass to make it thicker. , * 

Thicket, (thik'et) w» A wood or collection of trees or 
shrubs closely set. 

Thickish, (thik'ish) a. Somewhat thick. 

Thickly, (thik''ie) adv. In a thick condition or man- 
ner ; deeply ; compactly ; closely ; quickly. 

Thickness, (thik'nes) 71. The quality or state of being 
thick ; density ; — consistence ; spissitude ; — ginssness ; 
dulness; — closeness: crowded state; — extent of a body 
from side to side, or from surface to surface ; depth. ^ 
Thickset, (thik'set) a. Close planted ;— having a short, 
thick body ; stout. 

Thickset, (thik'set) 71. A close or thick hedge; — a 
kind of stout, twilled cotton cloth. 

Thick-skinned, (thik'skind) a. Having a thick skin; 
not sensitive; dull; obtuse. [slow to learn. 

Thick-skulled, (thik'skuld) a. Dull ; heavy ; stupid ; 
Thief, (theO n. [A.-S. thedf, thif, Icel. ihibfr, Qo. 
tltmbs.] One who secretly, unlawfully, and feloni- 
ously takes the goods or i^ersonal property of another ; 
— an excrescence or waster in the snuff of a candle. 
Thieve, (thev) r. i. To imictise theft ; to steal. 
Thievery, (tiiOv'cr-e) n. Tho practice of stealing ; theft; 
— that which is stolen. 

Thievish, (thev'ish) a. Given to .stealing ; addicted to 
the practice of theft like a thief ; acting by stealth; 
sly ; secret, [by theft. 

Thievishly, (thev'ish-lo) adr. In a thievish manner ; 
Thievishness, (thev'ish-nes) u. Practice or Imbit of 
stealing ; — disposition to steal. 

Thigh, (thi) 71. [A.-S. theuhy Teel. Ger. dich-leint 
thick lx)ne.] The part of the lower limb between the 
trunk and the leg ; — the thick fleshy portion between 
the knee and the trunk. 

Thigh-bone, (thi'bon) n. The bone of the thigh. 

Thill, (ihil) n. [A.-S. thill, a board, plank, beam, Icel. 
thil, a table.] A shaft of a cart, gig, or other carriage; 
— one of two arms of wood projecting from the body 
of a cart between which the last liorse is placed. 

Thiller, (thil'er) n. The horae that goes between the 
thills or sh/ifte and 8uppoi*ts them. * 

Thimble, (thim'bl) n. [Probably from thumb-bill, 
cover for the thumb.] A kind of metallic cap or cover, 
or sometimes a ring for the finger, used in sewing tq 
protect the finger from the needle ;— any thimble- 
shaped api)endage or fixture an iron ring with a 
groove round its circumference to receive the rope 
which is spliced about it. 

Thimbleful, (thim'bl-foul) n. As much as a woman'^ 
thimble will hold;— a very small quantity ; a drop. 
Thimble-rig, (thini'bl-rig) n. A sleight-of-hand triok 
played with three small cups shaped like thimbles^ 
and a small ball or pea. 

Thimble-rigger, (thim'bl-rig-er) n. One who practises 
the game of thimhle-rig ; — hence, a cheating g^nester; 
a low trickster ; a sharper. 

Thin, (thin) a. [A.-S. ihinne, thy7m, Ger. dunn, 
tenuis.] Having little thickness or extent from one 
surface to the opposite; — rare; not dense— applied to 
fluids or soft mixtures ; — not close ; not crowded ; i|Qt 
filling the space;— honce, not abundant;— not fUll w 
well grown ;— slim ; slender ; lean ; gaunt : — smaU; 
fine; not full;— slight; flimsy; not sutficient foi‘ a 
covering. ¥; 

Thin, (thin) adv. Not tliiokly or closely ; in a soattc^ 
edst^. ¥ 

Thin, (thin) v. t. To make thin, in any of its senses 
to make rare or lees thick ; to attenuate to 
lead close, crowded, or numerous;— to laveljr; to tsthm''- 



leM dense v. i. grow or beoome thin & 

pp, thiiuaed; ppr, thimiing* 

3llime»(THin)pron/>}ninaZa. [A.-8. gen. of thu or 
thin, thou, Gk>. theim, Icel. Belonging to thee; 

relating to thee; thy, 

Thing, (thing) n. [A,-S. iking, Oer. ding.] A material 
object ; an inanimate snbstauce ; whatever is that is 
not a person;— that which is created ; an animal 
that wliich is manufhctured or produced ; aiticle ; 
commodity;— that which occurs or happens ; event ; 
oceurrenoe ; — that which is proixused, done, or told ; 
deed; action; — a 4 X>rtion or paii;; something: — apiece 
of work ; a composition, in depi'eciatiun a person, 
in contempt; — pi. personal property ; accoutrements; 
cdothes ; ^niture ; appurtenances. 

Think, (thingk) v. i. [A.-S. thencan, Icel. thenkja. 
Go. ihetgkjan.] To have ideas ; to compare things or 
terms in the mind ; to perform any mental act of 
apprehension, illation, or judgment; — to cogitate ; to 
deliberate to consider ; to judge to conclude ; to 
determine; — to imagine; to fancy; — to muse: to 
meditate ; — to recollect ; to remember ; — to intend ; 
to design;— V. t. To conceive; to imagine to be- 
lieve; to consider: to esteem:— imp. & pp. thought; 
ppr. thinking. [who thinks in a particular man ner. 
niinker, (thingk'§r) n. One who thinks, especially one 
Thinking, (thiugk'ing) a. Having the faculty of 
thought; cogitative: capable of a regulai- train of 
ideas. [judgment. 

Thinking, (thingk'ing) n. Imagination ; cogitation ; 
Thinly, (thin'le) ^v. In athin, loose, scuittered manner. 
Thinner, (thin'§r) w. One who thins or makes thin. 
Thinneu, (thin'nes) n, State of being thin in any of 
the senses of the w’ord ; smallness of extent from one 
side or surface to the opposite ; tenuity : rareness. 
Thinning, (thinking) n. The act of reducing the number 
of field or garden plants that have been sown, or the 
nnmber of trees that have been planted, in order that 
the remainder may attain a fuller and matni'er growth. 
Thin-skinned, (thin'skind) a. Having a tliin skin 
hence, unduly sensitive ; irritable. 

Third, (th^ni) a. [A.-S. thridda, Ger. dritU.] The 
next after the second ; coming after two of the same 
class;— constituting one of three equal parts into which 
any thing is divided. 

Third, (thgrd) n. The quotient of a unit divided by 
three ; one of three equal parts ; — the sixtieth part of 
a second of time ; — ^the third part of any tiling ; — in 
inane, the interval of atone and a semitone, embracing 
three diatonic degrees of the scale. . 

Third-floor, (thgrd'flor) n. The fourth story of a house. 
Thirdly, (^grd^le) adv. In the third place. 

Thirl, (th^l) t>. t. [A-S. thirlian.] To Ixire; to jier- 
forate ; to drill ; — hence, from the custom of boiing 
the ears of slaves, to enslave ; to thrall. 

Thirs^ (th^^rst) n. The desire, uneasiness, or suffering, 
occasioned by want of drink; — ^a want and eager ttosire 
after any thing; — dryness ; drought; parchedness, 
l^limt, (th§rst) V. i. [A.-S. tUyrstan, Icel. thyrUa, Ger. 
duraten.] To experience a iiainful sensation of the 
throat or fiiuoes for want of drink;— to have a vehe- 
ment desire — with /or or a/teri’—imp. tipp. thirst^: 
Ppr. thirsjting. 

Ainidi^ (tberst'e-le) adv. In a thirsty manner. 
jgiftijto eiBfCtherst^e-nes) n. State of being thinty itkiivt. 
Thhnrty, (th^rst^e) a. Feeling a painful or distressing 
•esiiimoii nom want of drink deficient in moisture; 

parched;— having a vehement desire of any thing. 
Tliuteini,(thfir'tSn)a. [A.-S. thredtyne, from ihri, thre6, 
^mse, and Un, ten.) One more than twelve ; ten 
and tnree. 

Thirteen, (|ht]<ten) n. The sum of ten and three a 
mpTisentUig thirteen units, ae 13 or ziii. 
Tnirteeniil, (thtr'tfinth) a. Next in order after the 
twelA]i:-^b«ii]gone of thirteen equal parts into which 
any thing Is divided. 


Thirteenth, (thgr'tonth) ». The quotient of a unit 
divided by wirteen; one of thirteen equal pi^;*«dhe 
interval comprising an Octave and a kbeth. 

Thirtieth, (thei^te-eth) a. Next in order after the 
twenty-ninth ;— -being one of thirty equal parts into 
which any thing is divided. 

Thirtieth, (th^r'te-eth) n. The quotient of a unit divided 
by thirty ; one of thirty equal parts. 

Thirty, (thgr'te) a. [O. IBng. ihritty, A.-S. thHtig.] 
Three times ten ; one more than twenty-nine. 

Thirty, (thgr'te) n. The sum of three times ten or 
twenty and ten ; — a symliol representing thirty units, 
as 30 or xxx. 

This, (THis) pron. [A.-S. thes, w., ihedv, /., tkU, 
Icel. ihtBsi.] Denoting something that is pr^nt or 
near in place or time, or something just mentioned or 
that is just about to be mentioned;--^erioting the last 
past time: — denoting the next future. 

Tnistle, (this'l) n. [A.-S. thistel, loel. ihiitill, Ger. 
distel.] One of numerous 
prickly plants of the class 
Syngenesia, of which there ^ 
are upwaixis of thirty known jL 

s]>ecies in Europe— it is the ^ 

national badge of Scotland. 

Thistly, (this'le) a. Over- l/ jL/t 

^own with thistles. . 

Thither, (THixH'gr) adv. [A.-S. 
thider, Icel. thadhra, Go. 
thatkrd.] To that place — op- 
jwsed to hither : — to that 
|K>int, end, or result. — - 

Aitherward, (THixii'gi -wcrd) Thistle. 

adv. Toward that place. 

Thole, (thol) «. fA.-S. thol, Icel. thoUr, post, pin.) A 
pin inserted into the gunwale of a boat, to keep the 
oar in the rowlock in rowing. 

Thong, (thong) n. [O. Eng. thaiong, A.-S, tJmong, from 
O. Sax. tknvigan.] A strap of leather used for Iksten- 
ing any thing. 

Thor, (thor) n. A Scandinavian divinity, the son of 
Odin, corresponding to the classic Jupiter, and wor- 
shipped as the god of the elements and of thunder. 
Thoracic, (tbd-ras'ik) a. Pertaining to the thorax or 

Thoral, (tliO'ral) a. [L. iorne, a couch, bed.) Pertain- 
ing to a bed. 

Thorax, (tho'raks) n. [L., G. thorax.] The portion of 
the trunk between the neck and abdomen ; the ohest; 
— ^the second general segment of insects; — a breast- 
plate ; a corselet. 

Thorite, (tho'rit) n. [From the god Thor.] A massive 
and compact mineral found in Norway, and resembling 
gadolinite — it contains 58 per cent, of the rare eartli 
tboria, combined with other metallic substances. 
Tliom, (thorn) n. [A.-S., Icel. thorn, Go. thxt'&rims, 
Ger. dom.] A sharp, ligneous, or woody shoot firom 
tlie stem of a tree or shrub ; a spine ; — popular^, , but 
incorrectly, a prickle ; — a tree or shrub armed with 
spines, or sharp, ligneous shoots; — sometimeB incor- 
rectly applied to a bush with prickles ;— hence, any 
thing troublesome ; — pi. In Scripture, difBci^ties or 
imp^imenta ; especially worldly cares or anxieties. 
Aombaok, (thom'bak) n. A fiidi of the ray kind 
marked by strong, short recurved ^ 

spines on the back and tail, com- 
monly found on the British and 
Irish coasts. 

T^om- hedge, (thomliej) n. A 
hedge or fence consisting of 
thorn boshes. 

Thorny, (thom'e) a. Full of 
thorns or spines .'—sharp ; prick- 
ing ;— troublceome; vexatious; 
harassing. 

Thought Cthur'd) «. fA.-S, fhomlMck. 
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thuruh, Ger. duvcK} Pacuedtig through or to the end ; ' 
hence, complete ; p^ect 

thorough, (thur'd) prep. From side to side or from end 
to end; through. 

Therettgh'bate, (thui^d-bas) n. Bepresentotion of chords 
by ^figures plac^ under the base— sometimes used as 
anonymous with harmony. 

Tnorough'bred, (thur'd-bred) a. Completely bred or 
accomplished got by parents of full blood on both 
sides, as a horse hence, high'mettled ; spirited. 
Thoroughfare, (thur^5<f^) n. A passage through ; a 
passage from one street or opening to another; an un- 
obstructed way hence, a frequented street right 
of passage. 

Thorough-going, (thur'o-gd-ing) a. Going through or 
to the end or bottom ; vei*y thorough ; complete 
going all lengtlm; undaunted;— out and out; consistent 
in all points. [fhlly ; entirely ; completely. 

Thoroughly, (thur'6-le) adv. In a thoi-ough manner ; 
Thoroughness, (thur'o-nea) n. State or quality of being 
thorough ; completeness ; perfectness. 

Thorough-paoed, (thur'6-past) a. Perfect in what is 
undertaken ; complete ; going all lengths. 

Those, (thSss) pron. [A.-S. Phiral of that; not- 
ing, as a correlative of theaCt the former as distin- 
guished from the latter. 

Thou, (thou) pTon. fA.-8. thUy Icel. L. tv, G. 
su.] The second personal pronoun, in the singular 
number, denoting the penson addressed — used in 
the solemn or poetical style and by Quakers. 

Thou, (thou) V, i. To use thou and thee in ordinary 
discourse. 

Though, (tho) adv. & con}. [A.-S. thedh, iMh, Go. 
thdu, Icel. th6.] Granting; admitting; notwith- 
standing ; — however— used in familiar language at 
the end of a sentence. 

Thought, (tbawt) n. [A.-S. thoht, from thencean, 
tltencan, to think.] Act of thinking ; exercise of the 
mind in any way except sense and perception; re- 
flection ; — meditation ; serious consideration ; — that 
which is thought; — an opinion; a judgnient; — con- 
ceit; a fancy; — design; puiqwse; iuteutioii ; — a small 
degree or quantity. 

Thoughtful, (thawt'fool) a. Full of thought; em- 
ployed in meditation ; —contemplative: — attentive: 
careful; — having the mind directed to an object; — 
promoting serious thought; favourable to musing or 
meditation; — anxious ; solicitous. 

Thoughtfully, (thawt'f601-le)adr. With thought; con- 
siderately; carefully; anxiously ; seriously. 
Thoughtfulness, (thawtT661-nes) n. Deep meditation; 
—solicitude; anxiety; — consideration for others ; — 
seriousness ; attention to spiritual concerns. 
Thoughtless, (tliawtTes) a. Careless; negligent; heed- 
less ’.—inconsiderate ; — stupid ; foolish. 

Thoughtlessly, (thawt'les-le) adv. Without thought ; 
carelessly : stupidly. 

Hioughtlessness, (thawt'les-nes) n. Want of thought ; 
inattention ; — ^inconsiderateiicss ; — heedlessiiess ; <xire- 
lessness. 

Thousand, (thou'zand) a. fA.-S. thftsend, Icel. t/m- 
Consisting of ten hundred ; being ten times 
one hundred ; — hence, consisting of a great number 
indehnitely. 

Thousand, (thou'zand) n. The number of ten hun- 
dred ;— hence, indefinitely, a great nniul)er ;— a sym- 
bol representing one thousand units, as 1000, M, or 
CIO. [thousand. 

Thousandfold, (thou'zand-fold) a. Multiplied by a 
Thousandth, (thou'zandth) a. The ordinal of thousand; 
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-i^onstitutiTUi; one of a thousand equal parts into 
which any thing is divided. 

T^ousandw, (thou'zandth) n. The quotient of a unit 


Thrall, (thrawl) n. tA.-S. thrall tkrdll, tool thrdll) 

A slave ; a bondman;— slavery; bondage; servitude. 
Thrall, (thrawl) v. t. To enslave ; to inwrall. 

Thraldom, (thrawVdum) n. Slavery; bohddge; state 
of servitude. 

Thrash^ (thrash) v.t. (A.-S. thriacan. Go. thriakan, 
Icel. threakia.] To beat out grain from : to separate 
from the husk of with a fiAil to beat soUndly ; to 
drub V. i. To practise thrashing;— hence, to labour; 
to drudge imp. & pp. thrashed; ppr. thrashing. 
Thrasher, (thrash'fr) n. [A.-S. thriacere.] One who 
thrashes grain ; — the fox-shark or sea-fox, a large spe- 
cies of shark. 

Thrashing - floor, ( thrash ' ing - flor ) n. [Fi*om thrash 
and flooi’.] A floor or area on which grain is beaten 
out. 

Thrashing - machine, (tlirash ' ing - ma-shen) n, A 
machine or appaiatus for separating the grain from 
tho straw. 

Thread, (thred) n. [A.-S. thrcud, Icel. thrddr, Ger. 
trdhan, to twist.] A very small twist of flax, woo), 
cotton, silk, or the like, drawn out to considerable 
length ;— a filament, as of a flower, or of any fibrous 
Bul%tance, as of bark also, a line of gold or silver ; 
—something continued in a long course or tenor 
the prominent spiral part of a screw or nut. 

Thread, (thred) v. t. To pass a thread through the 
eye of to pass or pierce through, as a narrow way 
or channel .'—imp. & pp. threaded; ppr. threading* 
Threadbare, (thr^^ar) a. Worn to the naked thread ; 
having the nap worn off' ; — hence, worn out ; trite ; 
hackneyed ; used till it has lost its novelty or interest. 
ThreadWeness, (thred'bar-nes) n. State of being worn 
out, used up, or hackneyed ; triteness. 

Thready, (thred'e) a. Like thread or filaments ; slender; 
—containing or consisting of thread : — ^also threaden. 
Threap, (threp) v. i. [A.-S. threapian, threagan.] To 
insist upon ; to assert or deny with obstinacy or 
pertinacity ; to try to palm upon ; to cajole : — also 
threep. (Scot.) 

Threat, (thret) n. Declaiution of an intention or de- 
termination to inflict punishment, loss, or pain on 
another; menace; denunciation. 

Threaten, (thret'n) v. t. [A.-S. ihredtian, to urge, Icel. 
threyta, to weaiy, Go. thriutan, to grieve. 1 To hold 
up to, as a tenor ; to menace ; to denounce evil 
against to terrify, or attempt to terrify by the ex- 
hibition of power or by the assertion of an intention 
ti) inflict evil; — to charge op enjoin with menaces^ or 
denunciation of punishment; — to betoken coining 
evil ; to present the appearance of something evil 
or unpleasant as apiuoaching to or toward ;— v. t. To 
use threats or menaces & pp. threatened; ppr, 
threatening. 

Threatener, (thret'n -gr) n. One who threatena 
Threatening, (thret'ii-ing) n. Indicating a threat or 
menace;— indicatingsomething impending; imminent 
Threateningly, (thret'n-ing-le) adv. In a threatening 
manner ; with a threat or menace. 

Three, (thrC)a. [A.-S. t/tri, Ger. drei, Go. threis, L. trea, 
G. ireia.J Two and one. 

Three, (thr6) n. The sum of two and one a symbol 
I'epresenting three units, as 3 or iii. [or angles. 

Three-cornered, (tbrelior-nerd) a. Having three cornew 
Three-decker, (thrS'dek-gr) n. A vessel of war carry bw 
guns on three decks. [repeated. 

Threefold, (thre'Md) a. Consisting of three, or thrice 
Threepence, (thre ' pens) n, A small silver coin of 
i three times the value of a penny. 

: Threepenny, (thr§'pen-e) a. Worth thieepence hence* 
► worth but little ; poor ; mean. 


divided by a thousand, 

(thrft'she-aii)a. Belon^ng to Thrace 
a aauyi or inhabitant of Thraoe. 


Three-ply, (thrS'pli) a. [From three and pily, a folii} 
Consisting of three distinct webs inwrought togetl||iw 
in weaving, as cloth or oai'peting. 

Threeaeore, (thre'skdr) a. Sixty; thrice twenty. , ; 
ThreeMOto, (thrs'ekdr) n. l>e number Of sik^* . 


lItvMmUittd, (thrdHiid'ed) a. Hkylng three sides, espe- 
deily thi:ee plane sides. 

Threnody, (thren'5*de) tt, [G, ttirenos^ and ddd, a song.] 
A song or lamentation ; a short funereal poem ; a 
dinm : a threnode. 

Thresh, (thresh) v, t. To thrash. 

. Thresher, (tlu*edi'er) it. One who threshes; a thrasher. 

ThreshotOt (threurold) n. [A.-S. thresevHild^ fioni 

' thresealit to beat, and waUt, door-step, Ger. thursch^ 
toilUt ftom thur, door, and scJiicclle, sill.] The door- 
sill ; the plank, stone, or piece of timber which lies at 
the bottom or under a door -hence, entrance: gate; 
door^-the place or point of entering or beginning ; 
outset. 

Thrice, (thiis) adv. [0. Eng. thries, from three.] Three 
times repeatedly ; earnestly ; emphatically. 

Thrid, (thrid) v. t. [Fi-om thread.] To slide through 
by a narrow jxissage ; to iiass, as a thread, through the 
eye of a needle ; to thread iwij). & pp. thridded; 


jopr. thrididing. 

Thrift, (thrift) n. [From ihnve.] A thriving state or 
condition; economical management ; frugality; good 
husbandry -profit ; g.ain ; prosperity success and 
advance in the acquisition of property : — vigorous 
growth, as of a plant. fgally ; prosperously. 

tniriftUy, (thrift'e-le) adv. In a thrifty manner ; fru- 
Thriftiness, (thrift'e*nes) n. State or quality of being 
thrifty ; ^gality ; good husbandry prosi^erity in 
business. 

Thriftless, (thrift'Ies) a. Not thrifty ; deficient in thrift ; 
profuse ; extravagant ; not thriving. 

Thriftlessly, (thriftles-le) adv. In a thriftless manner; 


profusely ; extravagantly. 

Thriftlessness, (thrift'les-ues) «. Want of tlirift ; pro- 
fuseness; extravagance. 

Thrifty, (thrift'e) a. l^Vugal ; sparing ; not lavish or 
profuse; using economy and good luanagement of pro- 
perty;— -thriving by industry and frugality; increasing 
in wealth ; — growing rapidly or vigorously, as a plant; 
thriving. (.satioii. 

Thrill, (thril) n. A warbling ; a trill : — a thrilling seu- 
Thrill, (thril) v. t. [A.-S. ihyrlian^ Ger. dnllen^to drill, 
trillemt to trill.] To i)erfoi*ato by turning a pointed 
instrument ; to bore ; to drill ; — hence, to pierxje ; to 
penetrate ; — ^to affect, as if by something that pierces 
or pricks, or that causes a tingluig sensation ; — v.i. To 
pierce to penetrate ;— -to feci a slimp, shivering sensa- 
tion runiung through the body:— imp. & pp. thrilled ; 
»pr. thrilling. . 

Thrilling, (thril'ing) a. Piercing ; penetrating ; feeling 
a shivering sensation running through the nerves or 
body. [tions. 

Thrillingly, (thril' ing-le) adv. With thrilling sensri- 
Thrive, (turiv) v.i. [IceJ. thrifaz, to grow, flourisn, thrif, 
good success.] To prosjier by industry, economy, an<l 
good management of property ; — to irrosper in any 
biisine88;->-to|^ow vigorously or luxuriantly, as a plant; 
to ftpuruh thnved or throve ; pp. thrived or 
ppr. thriving. 

Thriving, (thriving) a. Growing ; increasing pros- 
perous ; suocessfuL [increasingly. 

T^viagly, (thriv'ing-le) adv. In a prosperous manner; 
Throat, (tihirdt) »i. [A. -8. throte, Ger. droza.] Uio iwr- 
tionof tiieneok anterior to the spinal column, with its 
, cavities or passages ;— the passage tlirough which any 
thing is ejected upward from the lungs or stomacli ; — 
any thing long and deep ;— main road of any place 
opening; entrance;— in ««a?>ian’s language^ the curved 
end of a gaff which fits round the mast. 

Throb, (tMb) V. i. fSw, drabbay allied to G. thorubein, 
to make a noise.] To beat, as the heart or x>ulse, with 
more thafpt nanal force or rapidity ; to palpitate ;— to j 
heave or m and foU, as the breast in sorrow or dis- 
tress imja 4k pp, IMbbed; ppr. throbbing* 

Throb, (ibrob) n. A beab or strong palsatfon; g violent 
imting of ibe heart aihd arteries; a palpitation* | 


Throbbiiig, (throwing) n. Act of beating with unniaal 
force, as the heart or pulse ; violent niupitation ;#ract 
of heaving, as the breast in mental dutress. , 

Throe, (thrd) n. [A. -8. thred, thredWy aJEfiiotion, iforni 
thredwan, to suffer.] Extreme pain ; violent pang ; 
anguish ; agony ; espeeiallpt the anguish of travail in 
childbirth or parturition also, last struggle ; cUath- 
pang. 

Throe, (thro) v. i. To struggle with extreme pain ; to 
agonize. 

Throne, (thron) n. [L. thronvuy G. throms, F. trone.] 
A chair of state ; a royal seat ;— 
hence, sovereign power and dignity; 

— also, the seat of a bishop ; — in 
Scripture, the piaoe where God 
manifests his power and glory;— pi. 

Angels ; spiritual powers. 

Throne, (thron) v. t. To place on a 
royal seat ; to enthrone ; — to place 
in an elevated position; to exalt: — 
imp. & pp. throned ; ppr. throning. Tlirone. 
Throng, (throng) n. [A.-S. thrang, throng, from ihrin^ 
gan, to press.] A multitude of living beings pressing 
or j>ressed into a close body or assemblage ; crowd. 
Throng, (throng) v. i. To crowd together ; to press into 
a close body, as a multitude of ]iei-sons; — v. t. To crowd 
or press, as persons:- iiap. & 2^P> thronged; ppr, 
thronging. 

I Throsue, (thros'l) n. [A.-S. throstle, Icel. thrbstr, Ger. 

I drossel.] A bird of the genus Turdus; song-thrush, 
j Throttle, (tlirot'l) n. [Diminutive of throat.} The 
I wind-pipe or trachea ; the weasand. 

I Throttle, (throt'l) v. i. To have the throat obstructed 
BO {IS to endanger suffocation ; to choke ; to suffocate; — 
j to breathe hard, as when nearly suffocated ; — v. t. To 
I choke ; to strangle : — imp, pp. throttled j ppr. 

I throttling. [end. 

I Through, (thr66) a. Being or extending from end to 
j Through, (thrOo) prep. [A. -8. thurh, thur-uh, Go. tfunirh.] 

I From end to end of, or from side to side of ; — between 
the sides or walls of; within ; by transmission o^ con- 
veyance;— by passage between, among, or in the midst 
of ; — by means of ; by the agency of ; — over th«» whole 
surface or extent of;— among or in the midst of;— from 
bogiiming to end ; to the end or conclusion. 

Through, (throo) adv. From one end or side to the 
other ;— from beginning to end ;— to the end ; to the 
ultimate purpose. 

Throughout, (tnroO-out') prep. Quite through: in every 
part of ; from one extremity to the other of. 
Throughout, (thro6*out') adv. In every part; quite 
through. 

Throw, (thro) v. t. [A.-S. ihnXtoan, to twist, Ger. 
drdhan.] To lling or cast in a winding direction; to 
hurl; — hence, to propel; to project: to send; — to wind 
or twist two or more filaments of, as silk, so as to form 
one thread :— to form or shape roughly on a potter’s 
wheel ;— to venture at dice to divest or strip one's 
self of; to put off; — to put on ; to spread carelessly 
to overturn; to iirostrate in wrestling;— to throw awayt 
to reject to waste or lose ; — to throw back, to retort; 
—to throw by, to lay aside; to neglect;— to throw down, 
to overthrow ; to destroy \—to throw in, to injeoi 1 — to 
give or concede, as something additional to a baigaln, 
Ac. ’,—to throw off, to expel ; to emit ;— to discam ; to 
renounce ; — to throw on, to Impose ; to load or burden 
with;“to devolve : — to throw out, to utter; to give, as 
a hint or suggestion ; — to refUse sanction to; to reject: 
—to throw up, to surrender ; to resign to dischiuEge 
from the stomach ; — v. i. To perform the act of 
ing ; to cast ; epecifleally, to oast dfos timiW ; 
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Hhxcnm, (thro'er) n. One who throwaj $pec{/UaUy, <me 
who throws oi* twists sUk ; a throMnsiter : — one who 
>bape 8 vessels on a potter's wheel 

Throwster, (thrd'stgr) n. [From tAr<w and eier.] One 
who throws, twists, or winds silk. 

Tfartun, (thrum) n. [Icel. thrdnif edge, lip, Ger. tnmm^ 
B, drom, end.] One of the ends of weavers’ threads ; 
a tuft ; any coarse yarn. 

Thrum, (thrum) v. i. [loel. ihnma^ to groan, to sigh, 
X). trowi, a drum.] To play coarsely or monoton- 
ously on an iustiTiment with the fingers To 

pla^jf, as an instrument, in a rude or monotonous 
manner to weave ; to twist ; to fringe ; to knot ; 
—to dress or work with thnims ; — in seaman's lan- 
puage^ to insert or work in, lus short pieces of spuu- 
jarnintoasail or mat & jiP- thrummed; 
thrumming, 

Tbrummer, (thrum 'er) n. One who plays nnumsic.ally 
on the harp or guitar. rresembling thrums. 

Thrummy, (thrum'e) a. Made of thrums ; containing or 

Thrush, (thrush) 71. [A.-S. ihryscti Ger. drossel^ Icel. 
thrdstr.] A small, plainly- 
coloured singing bird of 
the genus Turdus, of 
several species ; especially 
the song-thrush, throstle, 
or mavis; — [From 
An inflammatory and sup- 
purating afiTection in the 
feet of the horse and some , 
other animals; luinute 
Ulcers in the mouth, 
fauces, and esophagus. Thrush. 

Thrust, (thrust) v. t, [Icel. thrtsta, to force, urge, L. 
trudere, frequentative trttsare.] To push or drive 
with force ; to shove ; to impel ; — ^to ])ierco ; to stab, 
with through to obtrude ; to intrude, with in ; — 
to drive away ; to expel, with out;--v. i. To make a 
push; to attack with a pointed weapon to enter by 
pushing ; to squeeze in to push forward ; to i>re.s 8 
on; to intrude: — %m2h & thrust; P2^r. thrust- 
ing. 

tthimst, (thrust) n. A violent push or driving, as with 
a pointed weaiwji, or with the hand or foot; attack; 
assault; — a horizontal outward pressure, as of an iirch 
against its abutments. 

Thud, (thud) n. thoden, noise, din.] A stroke 

or blow causing a blunt, dull, and liollow sound. 

^cot.] 

traumh, (thum) n. [A.-S. ihnma, Icel. iJmmalrhigr, 
Ger. dauin ] The short thick finger of the human 
hand, or the corresponding member of other animals. 

Thumb, (thum) v. t. To handle awkwardly ; to play 
with the fingers to soil or wear with the thumb or 
the fingers; — v. i. To play with the thumbs or with 
the thumbs and fingers ; to thrum ; — imp. & pp. 
thumbed ; ppn\ thumbing. 

Thumb-sorew, (thum'skroo) 71. A screw having the 
head flattened in the direction of its length, so that 
it may be turned by the thumb and fore-finger;— an 
instrument of torture for compressing the thumb or 
hand by a screw, formerly used in Scotland; a 
thuhabkin ; thumbikins. 

^ummim, (tbum'im) n,pl. Perfections— a Hebrew 
word. The urim and thummim were worn as orna- 
ments in the breastplate of the high priest when he 
attended the altar ; but what they were has never 
been ascertained. 

thump, (thump) n. [An onomatopoetic word.] The 
audden fadl of a heavy weight the sound made by 
sadden fall of a heavy body, as of a hammer or the 

thumPf (thumn) v.t To strike or beat with some- 
thiok or neavy, or so as to cause a dull sound 
mi To strike or fiiU with a heavy blow imp. dk pp, 
tknaptd j ppr, thnmpiagt 
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Thumpert (thump'^^r) n. One, who or that whii^ 
thumps ;— any thing huge, great, or extraordinary. 
Thumwhff* (thump’ing)a. Heavy; stout; large. 
Thunder, (thun'd§r) n. [A.-S. thundei'i lew. dmr, 
Ger. donne7\] The sound which follows a flash of 
lightning;— a thunder-bolt ;— any loud noise;— an 
alarming or startling threat or deimuciatiou. 

Thunder, (tbuu'dgr) v.i. To sound, rattle, or roar, 
as an explosion of electricity;— to make a loud noise, 
especially, a heavy sound of some continuance; — v. t. 
To emit with noise and terror; to publish, os a threat 
or denunciation: — imp. ^ pp- thimdered; ppt, 
thundering. 

Thunder-bolt, (thun'd^r-bult) 77 . A shaft of lightning ; 
— an iron bolt familiarly supposed to be shot by light- 
ning— the emblem of Jupiter;— hence, a daring or 
irresistible liero;— ecclesiastical denunciation; fulmi- 
nation. 

Thunder-clap, (thun'dgr-klap) n. A burst of thunder; 
sudden report of an explosion of electricity. 
Thunder-cloud, (thun^der-kioud) 77. A cloud that dis- 
charges lightning and causes thunder. 

Thunderer, (thun'der-er) w. One who thunders;— an 
epithet applied by the ancients to Jupiter. 

Thundering, ( thun ' der - ing ) 71. The report of an 
electrical explosion ; thunder ; any loud noise ; — fuhnl- 
natioTi ; act of publishing threats or denunciations. 
Thundering, (thun'dgr-ing) o. Uttering a loud sound; 
fulminating; — very loud or noisy;— very large; huge; 
excessively good or bad (colloquial). 

Thunderous, (thun'der-us) a. Producing thunder; — 
making a noise, like thunder; sonorous. 

Thunder-rod, (thun'dgr-rod) 7?.. A metallic rod erected 
and acting as a conductor to protect buildings or 
vessels from lightning. 

Thunder-shower, (thiin'der-show-gr) 77. A shower 
accompanied with thunder. 

Thunder-storm, (thun'der-stom) 7?. A stoim accom- 
panied with lightning and thunder. 

Thunder-struck, (thun'der-struk) a. Astonished; 
jimazed; struck dumb by something surprising or 
terrible suddenly presented to the mind or view. 
Thurible, (thu're-bl) n. [L. thnribnlum ] A censor of 
metal for burning incense, held in the hand or su»- 
pended by chains, used in solemn seivices of the 
Roman Catholic Chui'ch. 

Thursday, (thurz'da) n. [A.-S. thunres dag^ from 
thnnreSy genitive of thunm% thunder, and dafir, day — so 
called from its being originally consecrated to Thor, 
Icel. Thorr, the god of tlmnder.) The fifth day of tlie 
week. 

Thus, (THus)ady. [A.-S. thus^ D. das.] In this or that 
raiuiner; on this wise;— to this degree or extent; so. 
Thwack, (thwak) v. t. (A.-S. thaccian, to touch gently, 
to stroke.] To strike with something flat or heavy; 
beat or thrash; thump; belabour : — imp. &pp, thwack- 
ed ; ppr. thwacking. [flat or heavy ; a thump. 

Thwack, (thwak) 77. A heavy blow with sUmething 
Thwart, (thwawrt) «. [A.-S. thweorh, Icel. ihver, adv, 
thvert.] Across something else; transverse. 

Thwart, (thwawrt) v. t. To move across or counter 
to ; — to cross, as a purpose ; to oppose ; hence, 
to frustrate or defeat; — v. i. To move or go in an 
oblique or crosswise manner i 7 up. dc jiQ). thwarted ; 
ppr. thwarting. 

Thwart, (thwawrt) 71. The seat or bench of a boat on 
which the rowers sit, placed athwart the boat. f 

Thwarting, (thwawrtlng) 71. Act of crossing or oppcttA 
ing ; fi-ustratiou. [trariety tran 8 veiiiill|'. 

Thwartly, (thwawrtle) adv. With opposition or 
Thwart-ships, (thwawrt'ships ) adv. Aotoes the sh||y 
Thy, (THi) pron, [Abbreviated flrom fAitia] 
or bdonging to thee; the possessive of usai ^ 

the solemn or grave 8 tyle» and in poetiy. 

Thyme, (tim) n. [L. thgmum, O. 

saurifloe, to smell.] A plant otnrml m 


gMd«ki Iliyitie in a warm, pangant aromatic, used to 
jAve a rel^b to aeasonl^ and aou^ 
iSiciray. (ilm'e) a. Abounding in thyme ; fragrant. 
Thyaw, (TSi*aelf) pron. An emphasized form of the 
personal pronoun of the second person— used after 
thou to ea^reas distinction with emphaeia 
Tiara, (ti<ft'ra) n. [Ft tiartf probably of Persian origin.} 
An ornamental hat or turban A 

worn by the ancient Persian ik 

Icings and dignitaries, of different 
forms according to their rank 
the headodinss worn by the Pope 
on ceremonial occasions, in the 
form of three crowns piled one 
above the other, studded with 
precious atones, and suriiiounted 
by an orb and cross, from which 
depends on either side a chain of w V 

Jewels. Tiara. 

Tibia, (tibVa) n. [L.] The shin-bone in entomology y 
the fourth joint of the leg. 

Tibial, (tiVe-al) a. fL. iibialiSy from tihiOy the shin- 
bone, and a pipe or flute originally made of bone.] 
Pertaining to the large bone of the leg; — pertaining to 
a pipe or flute. 

Tio-aouloureux, (tik-d661-66-ruu') n. [F. tic, a knack, 
and douloureux, painful.] Neuralgia in the face ; a 
painful affection of a nerve coming on in sudden 
attacks, usually in the head or face, often abbreviated 
to tie. [Credit ; trust. 

!l^ok, (tik) n, [Probably abbreviated from ticket.] 
Tick, (tik) Ji. [F. Hque, Ger. zecke.] A little insect of 
a livid colour that infests sheep, cows, and other 
animals. 

Tick, (tik)n. [D. tik, tyk, Ger. zieche, allied to L. tegere, 
to cover. ] The cover or case of a bed containing feathers, 
wool, or other material. 

Tick, (tik) V. i [From tick, credit.] To go on trust or 
credit; — to give tick; to tnist;— to make a small noise, 
as a watch or clock; to beat; to click; — v. t To mark 
or dot— with off imp. & pp. ticked ; pirr. ticking. 
Tick, (tik) n. The distinct, quick beat, as of a watch 
or <dock: — any small mark to direct attention to some- 
thing else, or to serve as a check. 

TioklN^, (tik'ben) n, A small fleld bean used for feed- 
ing horses and other animals. 

Tidcet, (tik'et) n. [F. ezticguetie, etiquette, a label, 
ticket.] A small piece of imper serving as a notice, 
certificate, or distinguishing token of something ;— a 
certificate of right of admission to a place of assembly, 
or to be carri^ in a public conveyance ; — label to 
show the character or price of goods in a parcel ;— a cer- 
tificate or token of a share in a lottery, Ac. ; — a notice 
attached to a wall, window, Ac., as of houses or lodg- 
ings to let, articles for sale, Ac. 

TiiU^ (tik'et) v. t. To distinguish by a ticket;— to put 
a ticket on, as goods, Ac. ; — imp. A pp. ticketed ; ppr. 
ticketing. 

Tidcebnorter, (tik'et-|>6rt-gr) n, A licensed porter wear- 
ing a badge by which he may be identified. 

TUudkig, (tlkTng) n. (From tick.] A closely- woven 
clcth usM for making bed-ticks ; tickeii. 

T^^e, (tiki) V. t. [Diminutive of tick, to l>eat, L. 
titillare^) To titillate;— to touch lightly so as to cause 
a peculiar thrilling sensation, which commonly causes 
lat^ter to please by slight gratification v. i. To 
li^iitUlation;— to excite the sensation of titillation ;— 
imp, A PPL tidUed ; ppr, tickling. [pleases. | 

Tmlar, n. One who or that which tickles or ! 


Tioklishly, (Uk'hsh-le) adv. Ip a ticklish xnaniuHr;--* 
ip a critical state. 

Tioklishneas, (tiklish-nes) n. State or quality of beixffi 
ticklish the state of being tottering or liable to 
—critioalness of condition mr state. , 

Tidal, (tid'al) a. Pertaining to tides; periodically risiag 
and falling, or flowing and ebbing. 

Tidbit, (tid'bit) n. A delicate or tender piece of any 
thing eatable : — written also titbit 
Tide, (tid) n. [A.-S. iid, fyd, time, season, fh>m tidap, 
Sw. tuna, to happen.] Time ; season the alternate 
nsing and falling of the waters of the ocean, and of 
bays, rivers, Ac., connected therewith stream ; cur* 
rent tendency or direction of causes, influences, or 
events ; course ; sometimes favourable concurrence of 
causes or influences also, tuniiug point ;— flow or 
current, as of blood; — among 7niners, a period of twelve , 
liours. 

Tide, (tid) v. t. To drive with the tide or stream r. u 
To ponr a tide or flooti to work in or out of a river 
or harbour by favour of the tide, and anchor when it 
l>econies adveise. 

Tide-gate, (tuFgilt) n. A gate through which water 
passes into a basin wlien the tide flows, and which is 
shut to keep the water from flowing back at the ebb. 

I Tide-gauge, (tid'giy) 71. A mechanical contrivance for 
I registering the state of the tide. [tide. 

Tideless, (tidies) a. Having no ebb or flow, as of the 
I Tide-look, (tidlok) n. A lock situated between an 
entrance-basin and a canal, harbour, or river, and 
I forming a communication ^tween them, being fur- 
' nished with double gates, so that craft can pass either 
way at all times of the tide :— called also gua^'d^lock. 
Tide-mill, (tid'mil) u. A water-mill in which the wheel 
is driven one way with the flood-tide, and the reverse 
way with the ebb. 

Tide-table, (tid'ta-hl) 71 . A table giving the time of hi|^ 
water at the principal ports or landing-places through- 
out the year. 

Tide-waiter, (tid'wat-gr) 71 . An oflicer who w'atches the 
landing of goods to secure the iKiyment of duties, 
Tide-way, (tid^W'u) 7t. The channel in which the tide 
sete. [simplicity. 

Tidily, (tid'e-le) adr. In a tidy manner ; with neat 
Tidiness, (tid'e-nes) 71 . State or quality of being tidy ; 
neatness. 

Tidings, (tid'ingz) n. pi. [O. Eng. tideyi, A.-S. tldayi, to 
happen.] Account of what has taken place, and waa 
not before known news ; information ; intelligence. 
Tidy, (tid'e) a, [Sw. tidig.] 8e7i8onable; timely; — neat; 
dressed w'ith simplicity; — kept in proper and becoming 
neatness, or habitually keeping tiling so. 

Tidy, (tide) n. A cover, often of ornamental work, for 
the b^k of a chair, the arms of a sofa, and the like 
a child’s pinafore. fingly ; to make neat. 

Tidy, (tkre) v. t. To put in order ; to arrange beoom- 
Tie, (t!) V. t. rA.-S. Ugean, ttan.] To &8ten with a band 
or cord and knot; to bind; — to fold and make fast ; to 
knit; to complicate;— to hold or constrain by authority 
or moral influence; to restrain ; to confine;— in build* 
ing, to bind together two parts by a piece of timb«r or 
metal ; — in inusic, to unite, as notes, by a cross line, or 
by a curve line drawn over them ‘.—imp. A pp. tUd } 


ppr. tying. 

Tie, (tf) 71. A knot ; fastening bond ; obligation, 
moral or legal a knot of hair;— an equality in num- 
bers, as of votes, Ac., which prevent either party from 
being victorious;— a beam, a rod, or the like, for hold- 
ing two bodies or parts together ;— in mum, a curved 
line written over or under the notes, sl^fying that 
they are to be slurred, or closely united in the per- 
formance. fpinaKDre. 

Tier, (tl'cr) n. One who or that which ties a ohUdk 
Tier, (tSr)n. CA.-S. tHr, rank, seriee.] Axow orxahkt 
eiqie^ly when two or move rewe em {daoed one ab^e 
aimther. 


Tiehlieh, (tpWi) Sensible to alight touches; easily 
tidded ;-«kM)disig eo ae to be liable to totter and fi£ 
at the dighM lonoli ;^iiiieteady ; uncertain diffi- 
Ottlt ; ii&ee ; etitioaL 




(ten) n. f?. tim, Ij. the third.] A cask 
whose content is one-third of a pipe» t^t is^ 42iwine 
gallons ;~-al 80 , a liquid measure of 43 wine, or 85 im- 
perial. gallons a cask for packing salt provisions for 
upping, containing 886 pounds or 304 pounds;— 
sequence of three cards of the same suit;— a particular 
son of thrust in fencing. 

Tiered, (ter'sel) n. [F. tiers, the third, so called because 
the third in the nest is said to be a male. ] The male 
hawk or goshawk. 

Tie-rod, (tf rod) n. A wrought iron bar or rod used to 
hold parts of structures toother. 

Tiff, (tif) n. [Etymology uncertain, said to be from E. 
toper, to tope, tipple; perhaps from tip off, drink off.] 
A draught of liquor; drink;— a fit of auger or peevish- 
ness; a slight altercation ; lift. [Scot.] 

Tiff, (tif) V. i. To be in a pet ; to quarrel. 

Timmy, (tifa-ne) n. (F. ornament, tiffer, to adjust, ; 

adorn.] A spedes of gauze or very tldn silk. j 

Tiffin, (tifin) ti. A lunch or slight repast between 
breakfast and dinner. 

Tig, (tig) n. , A child’s play ; tag ; tig-tag. 

Tiger, (tl'ger) n. [L. tiyris, G. tigris.] A fierce and 
rapacious animal of the genus 
Felts, about the size of a lion, 
but longer in the body, and , 
without a mane, of a fawn /J 
colour above, white below, and 
irregularly marked with black ' 
strtpes, and found chiefly in 
Indiaondthe Indian islands;— ^ 

a young servant in livery who 
rides behind his master or mis- — " 

tress. Bengal Tiger. 

Tiger-oat, (ti'ger-kat) n. A carnivorous animal resem- 
bung the tiger but of smaller size, jis the ocelot. 

Tiger-lily, (ti'ggr-lil-e) n. A species of lily having 
spotted flowers. 

Tiger-moth, (ttg^r-moth) n. A large moth of the genus 
Arctia, with dark brown streaks on a cream-coloured 


ground on its wings. 

Tight, (tit) a. [Ger. dickt, D. A: Sw. <iif 7 t.] Close ; 
firmly held together; compact;— close so as not to admit 
the passage of a fluid ; not leaky ; — close so as not to 
a^lt the entrance of air;— fitting close to the body; — 
whole: neat; — close; parsimonious; saving; — not slack 
or loose; taut — applied to a rope extended or stretched 
out ; — somewhat intoxicated -scarce or dear ; to be 
h^ only on good security or at a high rate of interest 
or discount, as money in the market noting high 
prices, little demand, and therefore few sales or trans- 
s^ons, as the market. ^ 

Tighten, (tlt'n) v. t. To draw tighter; to straighten; to 
make more close in any manner : — iinp. A pp. tight- 
ened ; ppr. tightening. [cleverly ; adroitly. 

Tightly, (title) adv. Closely ; compactly neatly ; — 

Tightnete, (tit'nes) n. Closeness; compactness;— stmit- 
nou ; — ^neatness ; — ^parsimoniousiiess ; — scarcity, as of | 
demand or supply. i 

T^rhti, (tits) n. pL Close-fitting pantaloons or trousers; 
— jpart of the stage dress of an actress, dancer, eques- 
trian, Ac. 

Tijfpraw, (trgres) n. [Prom tiger.} The female of the 
ti^. [blootl-thiraty ; — also tigrine. 

TigrUh, (trgrish) a. Be^mbling a tiger ;— fierce ;— 

Tub, (tik) n. [Armor, tick, a farmer, from tt, a house.) 
A countryman or clown. [Icel. ttk, a bitch, cur.] A 
ihsg ; a cur a queer fellow an obstinate, snarling 
frllow; tyke. [Soot.] 

Tflto, (til) n. (A.-S. tigul, tigel, L. tegvXa, from tegere, 
to cover.] A plate or thin piece of slate-stone or of 
l^dd clay, used for covering the roofs of buildings, 
for floors, foir drains, Ac. 

T^»(tn) V. t. To cover with tiles;— to cover, as tiles : — 
imp. itpp. titod; ppr. tUiog. 

3^1 <ta^) n. A man who covers boildixigs with 


tiles doorkeeper at a lodge of frOemascms :««-a]so 
fyter: [burned ;■'$> tile-kiln. 

Tuery, (tfl'pe) n. A place wlM»e tiles are made or 
Tiling, (tiling) n. Act of coveting with tilae;*^the roof 
of a house covered with tiles ;— tues eollactitely. 

Till, (til) n. A money-box in a shop; a drawer, 

TiU, (tU) prep. [A.-S. til Ger. HI, end, limii) To the 
time of; until; — up to the time specified In the sen- 
tence or clause following. 

Till, (til) V. t. [A-S. tilian, Oer. zildn.] To plough and 
pre][»re for sewl, and to dmss crops of; to coltiTate 
tmp. A pp. tilled; ppr. tilling. 

Tillable, (tilVbl) a. Capable of being tilled; fit for the 
plough; arable. 

llUage, (til'i^) n. The operation, practice, or art of 
tilling ; — a place tilled or cultivate ; — culture ; hus- 
bandry; farming; agricnlture. 

Tiller, (til'gr) Tt. One who tills; a husbandman ; a cul- 
tivator ; — ^the bar or lever ns^ to turn the rudder of 
a ship or boat ; — ^the shoot of a plant springing from 
the root of the original stalk;— the sprout or young 
tree that springs from the root or stump. 

Tiller, (til'er) v. i. To put forth new shoots from the 
root or round the bottom of the original stalk:— some- 
times written tilloio :~-iinp. A pp. tillered; ppr. 
tillering. 

Tiller-rope, (til'er-rop) n. Among teamen, the rope 
which ibrms a communication between the fore end of 
the tiller and the steering wheel. 

Tilt, (tilt) n. [Icel. tiald, Ger. zelt, from A-S. teldan, 
to cover, shut in.) A covering overhead; a tent;— the 
cloth covering of a cart or waggon ; — a small awning 
extended over the stern-sheets of a boat. 

^ Tilt, (tilt) V. t To cover with a tilt or awning ;— imp. 

A pp. tilted ; ppr. tilting. 

Tilt, (tilt) V. i. [A.-S. tealtHan, tealtian, to waver, teali, 
inconstant.) To raise one end of, as a cask, for dis- 
charging liquor from to point or thrust, as a lance ; 
— ^to hammer or forge with a tilt-hammer ?— v. i. To 
run or ride, and thrust with a lance to rush, as in 
combat :— to move forward, rising and falling on the 
-waves ; to pitch to lean ; to fall, as on one side. 

Tilt, (tut) n. A thrust, as with a lance ;— a military 
exerciseon horseback, in which the combatants attacked 
each other w ith lances ; a tournament ; — a tilt-ham- 
mer ; — inclination forward. 

Tilter, (tilt'gr) n. One who practises the exercise of 
pushing a lance on horseback; — one who hammers with 
a tilt or tilt-hammer. 

Tilth, (tilth) 71 . [A. -8. tildh, from tilian, to till.J State 
of being tilled or prepared for a crop ; culture ; hus- 
bandry ; — also, cultivated land ; tillage. 

TUt-hammer, (tiltiiam-er) n. A heavy hammer used 
in iron- works, which is lifted or tilted by projections 
or wipers on the axis of a wheel ; a trip-hammer. 
Tilting, (tilting) n. Act or exercise of thrusting with 
a lance on horseback;— act of hammering or foxing by 
means of a tilt-hammer. 

Tilt-yard, (tUtiyard) n. An inclosed place for tilts and 
tournaments on horseback ; tilting-lUt. 

Timber, (tim'bgr) n. [A-S. timbor, timber, wood, Ger. 
Zimmer.} That sort of wood which is proper for build- 
ings or for tools, utensils, furniture, carriages, fences, 
ships, and the like ;— the body or trunk of a tree ;— n 
single piece or squared stick of wood for bqilding 
woods or forest; wooded laud;— in ships, a rib of a 
curving piece of wood branching outward from the keel 
and bmding upwaxd in a vertical diiection. 

Timber, (tim'ber) v. t. To famish with timber 
A pp. timbered ; ppr. timbering. 

Timbered, (tim'b$rd) a. Furnkbed with timber 
covered with growing timber built ; constructed; 
contrived. 

Timber-head, (timT>tr-hed) n. In ships, the top end hi ' 
a timber rising above the gunwale, and aerving M: 
helaiying ropes and the lika 
8 S 
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llinbar-tittfllf (tim'b(xv^^) n. Traffic or commerce in 
' timber. # . 

^{teber-jr^ (tim'bstiyM) n. A yard or place where 
timber ia derated. 

Tmibret (tim'bcr) it. [F. timbre.] In heraJdrp, a rank 
or rovTf as of ermine; also, the crest on a coat of arms ; 
~<^the quality of tone distinguishing voices or instru- 
ments. 

Timbrel, (timHirel) n, [It. tamburello, diminutive of 
faet&urc, e tabour.] An instrument of music ; a kind 
of drum, tabour, or tabret. 

Time, (tim) n. [A.-S. tima, Icel. timi, Ir. & Gael, ttm, 
F, tetnptf L. A particular period or part of 

duration, whether past, present, or future a proper 
,, season : an opportunity absolute or uiuneasured 
duration ; — the duration of one's life ; hours and days 
one has at his disposal ; — the period at which any de- 
Anite event occurred or person lived ; age ; period ; — 
allotted period; life-time;— the present state of things; 
earthly existence , — ^period of completed pregnancy ; 
boar of travail in child-birth repetition ; doubling; 
addition of a number to itself ; — repeated act or per- 
formance ; mention or statement of a thing done re- 
peatedly mime, relative duration of sound or the 
measure of that duration ; note ; tone : — also, quick- 
ness or slowness of a movement or musical composition ; 
— in gramrMir^ a tense marking the X)eriod of action, 
presents past, or future ; — -pi. state of things at a 
particular period. 

iSbne, (tim) v. t To adapt to the time or occasion to 
regul^ as to time ; — ^to ascertain the time, dtiration, 
or rate of; — to measure, as in music or harmony ; — \\ i. 
To keep or beat time; to proceed in time : — imp. & pp. 
tosd; ppi*. timing. 

Tims-bdd, (tim'bawl) n. A ball arranged to drop from 
the summit of a pole to indicate true mid-daytime, as 
at Greenwich Obsei-vatory. 

Tlme-baigain, (tlm'bar-gln) n. In commerce, a contract 
for the sale or purcha^ of merchandise or of stock in 
the public ihnds at a certain time future. 

Time-book, (tim'bOok) n. A book In which is kept a 
record of the time persons have worked. 

Tim«hil, (tfm'fddl) a. Timely ; seasonable ; early. 
Timeist, (tim'ist) «. One who keeps good time in 
musical performance ; — a time-server. 

Tine-keeper, (thu'kep-gr) n. A clock, watch, or other 
ohronomet^ a person who keeps or marks the time 
of workers in a public work, &o. 

TimdOM, (timles) a. Unseasonable; done at the wrong 
time ;-~antimely ; done before the right time ; prema- 
ture of unknown date. 

TImelineMa, (timTe-nes) n. State or quality of being 
timely ; seasonableneas ; being in good time. 

Thaely, (timle) a. Being in good time; sufficiently 
•ttHv; seasonable. 

Thn^, (timle) adv. Early ; soon ; in good season. 
Tlneeiia, (tim'us) a. Timmv ; eariv. 
idboMmiy, (timWie) odv. Seasonably; opportunely; 
ingood tui^ 

TfaBe-Jdaee, (ttm'pgs) n. A clock, watch, or other instru- 
to measure the progress of time; a chronometer. 
^K n a y s g i r ar , (tim'sfirv-sr) n. One who adapts his 
t^pixuaM and manners to the times : one who obse- 
qadbiat4y comidias with the ruling power also time’ 

Ttlm^ (tlnfiifprv-ingl n. An obsequious com- 
phaaaa wiw the i^t of the times, or the hTunours of 
tnah & j^er mporizing ; trimming. 

TIbMmm iilOi'tli-bl) ». A tabular statement of the 
timeal Fych, or irHhin which, something is to take 

a, Wiiatsd or ImpaM by time. 
nm&SO) it Umirn tma to hMtr4 


‘Wanting oouxage to meet danger* timorous : ahrahit 
cowardly ; shrinking ; retiring. 

Timidity, (tim-idVte) n. Quality or state of being 
timid ; want of courage ; timorouanesa ; , feaxfalnesa?^ 
also tiviidneee, ' [without oouragn* 

Timidly, (timld-le) adv. In a timid manner ; weakly^ 
Timorous, (tim'or-us) a. [L. itmoi*o«i«s, from iiiact*, fear, 
from tiniere, to fear.] Fearful of danmr; timid; destli 
tute of courage indicating fear ; mil of scruples. 
Timorously, (tim'or-us-le) odi;. In a timorous manner; 
fearfiilly. [want of courage 

Timorousness, (tim'or-us-nes) 9t. Fearfahiess; timidity 
Tin, (tin)n. [A.-S. and Icel. tin, Ger. rin, L. stannum.] 
A white, soft, nonelastic metal, very malleable;— thin 
plates of iron covered with tin a dish or bowl mi^e 
of or covered with tin;— a shape for baking cakes, Ac, ; 
->^colloquiaUy, money. 

Tin, (tin) v. t. To cover with tin or tinned iron, or to 
overlay with tin-foil : —imp. & pp. tinned } jopr. tin- 
ning. 

Tinctorial, (tingkt-to're-al) a. [Iv. tinctorius, ftom 
tinctor, a dyer, iingert, to dye.] Helating to colour ; 
serving to colour. 

Tincture, (tingkt'fir) n. [L. tinctura, from tingtre, 
tinetum, to tinge, dye.] A tinge or shade of colour 
the finer and more volatile parts of a substance, 
semrated by a solvent a spirit containing medicinal 
substances in solution; — slight taste superadded to any 
substance ; — slight qimlity added to any thing. 
Tincture, (tingkt'ur) v. t. To tinge: to impregnate with 
some extraneous matter ; — to imbue the mind of ; to 
communicate a portion of any thing foreign to : — imp. 
& pp. tinctured ; ppr. tinoturing. 

Tinder, (tm'd§r) n. [A.-S. tender, tynder, from tendan, 
Icel. tendra, to kindle.] Something very infilammable, 
used for kindling fire from a spark. [kept. 

Tinder-box, (tin'd§r-boks) n. A box in which tinder ia 
Tine, (tin) n. [A.-S. tind, a prickle, Icel. tindr.] Thq 
tooth or spike of a fork ; a prong ; — also, the tooth of 
a harrow or drag. 

Tin-foil, (tin'foil) n. Tin reduce<l to a thin leaf. 

Ting, (ting) n. [An onomatopoetic word. L. tinnirt, to 
ring, W. tinciaw.] A sharp sound, as of a bell ; a 
tinkling. 

Tinge, (tiry) v. t. [L. tingere, G. teggein.] To imbue 
or impre^iate with something foreign ; especiaUv^ to 
colour slightly ;~dyc ; stain; discolour; taint:— imp. 
dppp. tinged; ppr. tinaeing. 

Tinge, (tinj) n. A slight degree of some colour, taste, 
or something foreign, infused Into another substance 
or mixture, or added to it tincture. 

Tinglass, (tin'glas) n. Bismuth. 

Tingle, (tin^gl) v. i. [IMminutive of ting.] To feel a 
kind of thrilling sensation in the ears;— to feel a sharp, 
thrilling pain ; — ^to have a sharp, thrilling Sensation, or 
a slight piicking sensation : — imp. dc pp. tingled; 
ppr. tingling. 

Tingling, (ting'gling) n. A tremulous, thrilling sensa- 
tion in the nerves ;— a ringing in the ears. 

Tink, (tingk) v. i. [W. tinciaw.] To make a sharp* 
shrill noise; to tinkle. 

Tinker, (tingk'er) a- [From tink, because their Fay of 
proclaiming their trade is to beat a kettle, or became 
m their work they make a tinkling noise.] A memier 
of brass kettles, pans, and other metal ware. 

Tinker, (tingk'^r) v. t To mend or solder, aa metal 
wares; nence, more generally, to xoend ; to oobMe ; to 
jMteh. [of a tinker mending ; cobbling, 

tmkering, (tlngk'sr-ing) u. The act or empldiwent 
Tinkle, (tingkl) v. i. [Diminutive of link.] To make 
small, quick, sharp sounds, as by stiiklng on motai ; 
to clink ;~to be heasd or ring in the earn, as nAmall, 
sharp sound v. (. To cause to clink or mi^ jtiinip> 
Qui^ sounds imp. dt pp, tinIM; ppr. tiiwiaf* 
(iingkT) n. A smaU, tiwxp* as 

that made by atrikitif metaL 



ViiASIiiif , (tingkOing) n, A itmall, sbaxp^ quick sound. 
Tiomui, (tin'man) u, A manulBcturer or tin ressals: a 
dealer in tin u^are.^ toi>tained. 

Tianosine, (tin'mln) n. Bed or vein from vbich tin is 
Tianar* (tin'sr) n. One who works in tbe tan-mines;— 
one who works in tin ware; a tinman. 
tHuttiag, (tinging) n. The act or process of covering or 
lining any thing with melted tin or with tin-foil, as 
Mtohen utensils, locks, and the like ; the covering or 
lining thus put on. 

Tiimy» (tin'e) a. Pertaining to, consisting of, abounding 
with, or resembling tin. [tin. 

Tia-fwte, ( tin^piat) n. Thin sheet-iron coated with 
Tiaael, ftin'sel) «. [P. dtincelle, a spark, L. scuitilla.] 
A shining material used for ornamental pur}) 08 es 
something very shining and gaudy, or having a false 
lustre, and more gay than valuable a kind of orna- 
mental lace. 

*ni^, (tin'sel) V. t. To adorn with tinsel; to deck out 
with cheap but showy ornaments & pp. tin- 

Mlled; tinselling. [tinner. 

Tinsinitn, (tin-smith) n. One who works in tin; a 
Tint, (tint) n. [P. teint, from L. tinctus, pp. of tingere, 
to dye.] A slight colouring distinct from the ])rincipal 
colour ; a faint dye. 

Tint, (tint) v.t. To give a slight colouring to; to tinge 
imp, dt pp, tinted ; ppr. tinting. 

Tintiliitaoulary, (tiii-tin-ab'u-lar-e) a. [1^. tivtinna- 
bulumt a little hell.] Having or making the sound of 
a bell. 

Tiny, (ti'ne) a. [Probably a diminutive of tkin^ Dan. 


Tire, (tit) i>. t, [A.-S. terian^ tiria% to vox, liiltate, 0. 
teimn, Ii. terere, to rub, waste.] To weazy; to frtigue; 
-~to exhaust the strength of by toil or labour to 
dress, as the head ; to adorn ; to attire v. i. To 
become weary; to be fatigued ; to have the strength 
fail ; to have the patience exhausted : — ivipk pp, 
tired ; ppr, tiring. 

Tiredness, (titd'nes) n. State of being wearied; weari- 
ness. 

Tiresome, (tirisum) a. Pitted or tending to tire; 
exhausting the strength or patience ; wemisome ; 
fatiguing ; tedious. 

Tiresomeness, (tirisum-nes) n. Quality of exhausting 
strength or patience ; wearisomeness ; tediousness. 
Tiresomely, (tirisum-le) adv. In a tiresome manner ; 
wearisomely. 

Tirl, (tirl) v. t. To4rill ; to bore ; — especially ^ to bore 
or drill through the pin or peg fastening a door-latch 
on the inside ; — hence, v. i. To try to raise the latch 
of the door ; — to shake or rattle at the door. [Scot.] 
Tis, (tiz). Poetical form of it is. 

Tissue, (tish'u) w. [F. tissu, pp. of tisser, to weave, 
from L. texere.] Cloth interwoven with gold or 
silver, or with figured colours ; — the texture of ana- 
tomical elements of which any part of tbe body is 
composed ; — in botany, the minute elementary IMurts 
of which the organs of plants are composed, arranged 
in the Jibrovs, cdlular, or vascular form', — aconueci^ 
series; a succession ; — tissue paper, very thin gauxe-like 


Tiny, (ti'ne) a. [Probably a diminutive of thin, Dan. 

Very small ; little ; puny. 

Tip, (tip) n. [D. & Dan. tip, Icel. typpi.] The point 
or extremity of any thing small ; the end; — ^in botany, 
an anther -a slight stroke ; a tap ;— small present in 
money ; — a hint ; secret information. 

Tip, (tip) V. t. To fom a point upon; to cover the tip, 
top, or end of. [Ger. tippen, bw. tippa.} To strike 
slmhtly or with the end of any thing small; to tap ;~ 
to Destowa gift or douceur upon;— to lower one end of 
or to throw uixm the eiid;™v. i. To fall on or toward 
one side ; to fall headlong : — imp. & iip. tipped ; ppr. 

Tippet, (tip'et) n. [A.-S. tappet, from Uijipc, tape.] A 
narrow covering for the neck made of fur or cloth. 

Tipple, (tipi) n. Drink ; strong liquor, 

T^me, (tipi) V, i. [Diminutive of rip.] To drink 
spirituous or strong liquors habitually ; tspeciiilly, to 
orink frequently, without absolute drunkeiiness; — v.t. 
To drink, as strong liquors in luxury or excess : — imp. 
itpn. tippled; ppr. tippling. 

Tippler, (tiplgr) n. One who habitually indulges in the 
excessive use of spirituous liquoi-s. 

Tippling-house, ( tip' ling -hous) n. A dram shop; 

jpublic bouse. 

TipiUy, (tip'se-le) adv. In a tipsy manner. 

Tipsiness, (tip'se-nes) n. State of being affected by 
suong drink; intoxication. 

Tipstaff, (tin'staf) n. An ofiScer who hears a staff tipped 
With metal ; a constable a staff tipped with metal. 

Ti^y, (tip'so) a. [Ger. ri>)s, drunkenness.] Affected 
with strong drink; fuddled; intoxicated;— staggering, 
aaif ihom uitoxication. 


-staggering. 


SKptoe, (tip'td) n. The end of the toe— also used ad- 
verbially with on or a. 

Tiptoe, (tip'td) a. Being or performed on the end of the 
toes 'hence, springy. 

T^t(^, (tip'topl n. The highest or utmost degree. 

Tip-top, (tiptop) a. Very excellent ; most excellent or 

Tuiido, (te-radO n. [P., from tirer, to draw.] A strain 
of eeusttre or invective ; a rambling dissertation ; a 
ffoUep of ahnae. 

n, [H, ivr, Jform. P. risre.1 A roworraidc; 
-*ra hm-dress ;-~attii»i apparel hand or hoop of 
used to bind the of wheels. 


paper ; silver paper. 

Tissue, (tish'u) v. t. To form tissue of; to interweave: 
— imp. k pp. tissued ; ppr. tissuing. 

Tit, (tit) 71. [G. tittM.I A teat. 

Tit, (tit) n. [Icel. tita, a tender thing.] A small 
horse; — also, in contempt, a woman ; — a small bird ; 
a titmouse or tomtit. 

Titan, (ti'tan) n. [G.] In m^holopy, one of the 
giants, sons of Heaven and Earth, who wanted 
against Jupiter hence, a man of gigantic stature, 
courage, intellect, &c. ; a man of rebellious temper. 

Titanic, (ti-tan'ik) «. Belonging to tbe Titans;, 
gigantic: suiierhuman; — noting an acid, the peroxide 
of titanium. 

Titanium, (tl-tai/e-um) 7?. A metal of a deep-blue 
colour, very light and brittle, but so hard os to scratch 
steel. [also tidbit. 

Titbit, (tit'bit) n. A tender piece ; a nice morsel 

Tithable, (tixii'a-bl) a. Subject to the payment of 
tithes. 

Tithe, (tiTH) ?i. [A.-S. teddha, the tenth.] A tenth; 
the tenth part of any thing ; specifically, tlie tenth 
part of the increase arising from the profits of land 
and stock, allotted to the clergy for their support; 
—hence, a small part or proportion. 

Tithe, (tiTH) v. t. To tax to the amount of a tentli : 
to levy a tenth part on ;— v. «. To pay tithes 
&pp, tithed; ppr. tithing. [tithw. 

Tithe-gatherer, (tiTH'gaTH-§r-gr) w. One who collects 

Tithing, (tiTH'ing) n. Act of levying or taking tithe; 
that which is t^en as tithe ; a tithe a nnmber 
or company of ten householders dwelling near each 
other, and sureties to the king for each other’s good 
behaviour. 

Titillate, (tit'iWat) v. i. [L. titillare, titillatvm.} 
To tickle:— mp. kpp. titillated; ppr. txtQlatiiig. 

TitiUation, (tit-il-la’shnn) n. Act of tidsling, or state 
of being tickled any pleasurable sensatiou. 

Titlark, (tit^l&rk) ti. A small bird ; a siiecies of larlc* ^ 

Title, (trtl) n. [L. ritulws.] An inswiption wib 
over any thing as a name by whidi it is known;--^W; 
inscription in the Ix^inning of a bookj oontai?™g 
the subject of the work, and sometimes t»e aui^Mpi 
name a chapter or division of a book an app^p^ 
tion of dignity, dietinotion* mr pre-exnin^oe 
penKms ; — a name ; designation ; — that wm«m 
stitutee a Just cause of eoedosWe poseesrion; rightV-' 


the instrument which n evidence of a right; charter'; 

V. t [U iitulare.) To cidl hy a title ; to 
name; to entitle is pp. titled; ppr. titling. 
Title-deeds, (tftl-dede) n. pi. Writings evidencing a 
• jperson^s title or right to property. 

SStle-page. (trtl-p^) n. The ji^age of a book which 
contains its title. 

TiUiag, (titling) n. ■ A bird of the genus SaxicoUtt 
beloni^ngAo the family of warblers ; stonechatter. 
Titmouse, (Ut'mous) n. [From tit, small, little, and 
A.-S. nutw, Ger. meUe.] A — 

native passerine, conirostral, 
and tnsessorial bird, building 
in the holes of old trees, and 
storing up seeds for winter use 
— it is very small, active, and 
restless; tit; tomtit. There are 
nnmerous species. 

Titter, (tit'gr) v. i. [Teel, titm, 
to tremble, Ger. kieheim, to 
titter.} To laugh with the 
tongue striking against the 
root of the upper teeth; — to Titmouse, 

laugh with restraint; to giggle: — imp. & pp. tittered; 
ppr. tittering. 

Titter, (tit'^r) n. A restrained laugh. 

!nttle, (tit'l) n. [Diminutive Of tit, small] A small 
particle ; a minute part ; a jot ; an iota. 

Tittle-tatrie, (tit'l-tatl) n. [A reduplication of tattle.] 
Idle, trifling talk; empty prattle. 

Tittle-tattle, (tit'l-tatT) v.i. To talk idly; to prate; — 
to gabble; togoesip. [gossiping. 

Titue-tattiing, (titl-tat'ling) n. Act of talkin gidly; — 
Titular, (tit'Q-lsa*) a. [L. titulue.] Existing in title 
or name only; nominal ; having the title to an office 
or dignity without discharging its appropriate duties. 
Titulmly, (tit'u-lur-le) adv. In a titular manner; 
i^miu^y. 

Titulary, (tit'd-lar-e) n. A person invested with a 
title, in virtue of which he holds an office or benefice, 
whether he performs the duties of it or not. 

Titulary, (tivu-lar-e) <x. Consisting in a title; titular ; 
— ^pertaining to a title. 

To, (tdd) prep. [A.-S, to. Go. du, for tu, Ir. & Gael. 
do.] It primarily indicates approach and arrival, 
motion made in the direction of a place or tiling 
and attaining it ; and, xilso, motion or tendency with- 
out arrival — oppo^ to from; — hence, course, or 
tendency toward a time, a state or condition, an aim, 
or any limit to movement or action ; — it connects 
trausitive verbs with their remoter or indirect ob- 
jeot, and adjectives, nouns, and neuter or passive 
verbs with a following noun which limits their action; 
—as sign of the infinitive, to had originally tlie use 
just defined, governing the infinitive as a verba) 
noun, and connecting it as indirect object with a 
preceding verb or adjective. But it has come to be 
the almost constant prefix to the infinitive, even in 
situations where it has no prepositional meaning. It 
denotes or implies extent: de^ee of comprehension; 
— end ; consequence ; — apposition ; connection ; op- 
pesition accord ; a^ptation oomiiarison ; ~ addi- 
tion accompaniment. 

Toi^ (tdd) n. [A. -8. tddie. iadige,] A small batra- 
dhiaa reptile, having a warty and thick body— it is 
useful in gardens by feeding on noxious insects. 
Toad-eater, (tdd'et-$r} n. [Said to be from an old 

S ice ittnong mountebanks’ boys of eating toads 
supposed to be poisonous), in order that 
nkMters might have an opportunity of pretend- 
ing to dibot a cure.} A fawning, obsequious i>arasite; 
a mean mpcpliant ; a toady. 

Tsad-iMWiit (tad>paim) a. The seed of toads. 
Toad>i»lt» 06a^spit) %, An excretion of a frothy kind 
fewnd ea itati :-Hdso oallad gu^lhortpit. 


I Toad-stme, (tfid'stfin) n. A variety of trapsrorir of 
a brownish-gray colour a kind of jewel or predous 
stone formerly popularly supposed to be oontiriiied 
in the head of a toad. 

Toad-stool, (tdd'stuOl) n. A poisonous mushroom or 
fungus which grows in moist and rich ground. , . 
Toady, (tdd'e) n. A toad-eater; a sycophant. 

Toady, (tod'e) v, t. To fewn upon ; to flatter meanly 
or hy^ritioally; — v.i. To play the sycophant:-— 
imp. & pp. toadied; ppr. toadying. [sycophancy. 
Toadyism, (t6d'e-izm) n. Practice or spirit of a toady; 
Toast, (tost) V. t. [L. torrei'e, tostum, to parch, roast.} 
To dry and scorch by the heat of the fire ;--to warm 
thoroughly;— to name when a health is drunk ; to 
drink to the health of or in honour of;— v.i. To 
proi) 08 o a toast or health ; to drink to the health of : 
--imp. is pp. toasted; ppr. toasting. 

Toast, (tost) n. Bread dried and scorched by the 
fire, sometimes put into milk or melted butter, and 
formerly into liquor; — ^a lady in honour of whom 
persons are invited to drink;— hence, the name of any 
pei-son in honour of whom health is drunk ^-rllimne 
also, any thing commemorated in a simUar way ) a 
sentiment. [for toastiiig^any 

Toaster, (tdst'er) n. One who toasts an instrument 
Toasting, (tdst'ing) n. System or practice of proposing 
and drinking healths;— act of scorching or browning 
before the fire. 

Toast-master, (tost'mas-tgr) n. One who at public 
dinners nnuouuces tlie toasts, and directs or times the 
cheering. 

Tobacco, (to-bak^o) n. [From the Indian tobaco, Gie 
tube or pipe in which the Indians or 
Caribbees smoked the plant.} A plant 
of the genus Nicotiana, native of 
America, much used for smoking and 
chewing, and in snuff— as a medicine 
it is narcotic, emetic, and cathartic ; 

— the leaves of the plant prepared for 
smoking, chewing, &c. h 

Tobacconist, (t6"bak'6-nist) n. A dealer V 
in tobacco ; also, a manufacturer of 
tobacco. ToImwco pUmt. 

Tobacco-pipe, (to -bak'd -pip) n. A pqw used in 
smoking tobacco, made of clay, wood, meerschaum, 
dm. 

Tobine, (tdl^in) n. A twilled silk used for Ifldlea* 
dresses ; a species of Florentine. [fantaria. 

Toccata, (tok-ktVta) n. [It.] In muixe, a prelude ; a 
Tocher, (toch'grj 71. [Scot.] Dowry brought by a 
bride to her husband. 

Tocsin, (tok'sin) n. [F. ioqy.er, to strike, and setn, 
stint, a bell, L. signnm, a sign.} An alarm bell, dr 
Die ringing of a bell for the purpose of alarm. 

Tod, (t(ri) n. [Icel. toddi, a piece of a thing, Ger. 
zotie, zole, a tuft of hair.] A bush; a thick ahnib^-a 
quantity of wool being 28 pounds or 2 stones. 

To-day, (t6d-d&') n. [From to and dap.] The present 
day. , (day. 

To-day, (tOd-da') adv. On this day ; on the present 
Toddle, (tod'l) v. t. [Allied to totter and topple.] To 
walk with short steps, as a child. 

Toddy, (tod'e) n. [Hind, tdri.] A juice drawn 
various kinds of the palm in the l^t Indies ; qr a 
spirituous liquor prepared from it ; — a mixtum of 
spirits aiul hot water sweetened. 

To-do, (too-ddo^ n. Bustle ; stir ; commotion ; add. 
Toe, <t6) n. [A.-S. tdh, loel. td, Ger. zihe.] One of 
the small members which form the extremity of the 
foot ;— the fore part of the hoof of a horse and of 
otlier hoofed animals the member of a beast's foot 
corresponding to the U» in man. 

Toe, (td) v.t. To touch or reach with the tpbl !; to 
come fully up to imp, & pp. toed 1 ppr. toelnf^;; ^ 
Tood,(t5d)a. iUvlngtoeo-HisedastiiOieocmdoSI^I^ 
ora compound word, aahinig*toed, ho. 
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Tofly, (tofe) n.* A «weetm^ nmde (ji i/gwcle thick- 
en^ by boiling, with thrcd altnondc or other in- 
jprecUeiit to flavour it. (homeetead. 

(toft) n. (A.-S.3 A bush: a tuft;— a house; a 
Toga, (t&'ga) n. [L. teger€, to cover.) The loose outer 
garment worn by the ancient Romans, consisting of 
a single broad piece of cloth wrapped round the body. 
Togated, (to'gttt-ed) a. [L. iogatu»^ from toga, a 
Goveiing, gown.) llressed in a gown; wearing a gown: 
— also toped 

Togathor, ( too - gern ' §r ) adv. [A -8. t6g(idere, from 
igmor, at once.) In the same place in the same 
time; contemporaneously; — in company; unitedly; — 
in <m: into union; into junction;— in concert. 

Toggery, (tog'er-e) n. (O. Eng. toge, a toga, gown.) 
Clothes; garments; articles of dress. 

Toggle, (tog'l) n. [Eng. lug^ and Ger. titockd, a little 
stick.] A small wooden pm tapering toward both 
ends with a groove around its centre. 

Togigle-joint, (tog'l>joint) n. An elbow or knee joint, 
consisting of two ^rs so connected that they may be 
brought into a straight line, and made to produce 
great end-wise pressure. 

Toil, (toil) v.i. [A.-S. Uolian^ to strive, strain, 
tUian, to prepare, to till, D. tHyUn.] To exert 
strength with pain and fatigue of body or mind; to 
labour ; to work haid : — imp. & pp. toiled ; ppi\ 
toUing. 

Toil, (toil) n. Labour with pain and fatigue; labour 
that oppresses the body or mind; drudgery; exertion; 
task; travail. 

Toil, (toil) n. [P. toileXf toils, nets, from toile, cloth, 
L. Ula, a web.) A net or snare ; a mesh, web, or 
string spread for taking prey. 

Toiler, (tbil'ev) n. One who toils or labours with pain. 
Toilet, (toil'et) w. [F. toilette, from toik, cloth, 
linen.) A covering spread over a table in a chamber 
or drying-room;— a dressing-table;— mode of dress- 
ing or that which is arranged in dressing ; attii'e ; 
dress;— a bag or case for night-clothes. 

Toilet-table, (toil'et-ta-bl) n. A dressing table. 

Toilful, (toirfOol) a. Toilsome ; wearisome; —labori- 
ous: I’equiriug exertion. 

Toilsome, (toil'sum) a. Attended with toil or fatigue 
and pain ; laborious ; wearisome. 

Toilsomely, (toirsum-le) adv. In a toilsome manner; 
laboriously. 

Toilsomeness, (toil'sum-nes) n. The quality or state of 
being toilsome; laboriousuess; wearisomeness. 
Toilwom, (toil'woru) a. Overcome with labour; over- 
worked; fatigued. 

TqIc^, (to-kaj n. A kind of wine produced at Tokay, 
in Hungary, made of white grapes, and having a re- 
markable aroma. 

Token, (tdk'n) n. [A.-S. tdcon, from tcecan, to teach, 
Ger. xeichen.] A sign; a mark; — something intended 
or supposed to represent something else ;— in medU 
Oiwe, an external mark; symptom; — a memorial of 
friendship ; a souvenir; — a piece of metal intended 
for currency, and issued by a private party, re- 
deemable by the issuer in lawful money;— in Scotland, 
a ticket of admission to the sacrament of the Lord's 
table, being either a printed card or a piece of metal 
Stamped with the name of the church, &Q . ;— in pHnt- 
iug, ten quires of paper ; — colloquially, evidence; 
proof. 

Tele, (tfll) V. t. [Probably £ix>m toll, to call by the 
sound of a bell.) To allure by some bait:— imp. dc 
pp. toled; ppr. toliag. 

Tmede, (tfl-lcdd) ti. A sword-blade of the finest 
temper— so called fh>m Toledo in Spain, once fkmous 
its sword-blades. 

TfltoablSt (tol'gr-a-bl) a. {L. tol«)'dbi2ia] Capable of 
borne or endured ; supportable, either rmysioally 
or mentaUy^— fit to be tolerated; sufTerable .'-^mod- 
erately gm or agreeable: not contemptible; passa ble . 


B TOXAT0 


TelaraUeflesit (toPtr-arbl-nes) n. The state cf bdhg 
tolerable; tolerability. 

Tolerably, (toPfir-a-ble) adv. In a tolerable manner; 
sup^rtably; — moderately well; passably; hot per- 

Tolerance, (torer-ans) n. Power of endurance; act 
of enduring; toleration;— feeling habit or practice of 
beai-ing with and not seeking to coerce ikdse whose 
opinions, actions, Ac., differ from our own; indulgence. 
Tolerant, (tor§r-ant) a. Forbearing; patient of 
opposition; indolent ;— favouring toleration; liberal. 
Tolerate, (torgr-at) v. t, [L. tolerare, from the root 
iol, whence toUere, to lift up, and tuli, pei^t of 
ferre, to beai*.] To suffer to be, or to be done without 
prohibition or hinderance; not to restrain;— imp. A 
pp. tolerated ; ppr. tolerating. 

Toleration, (tol-gr-a'shun) n. [L. toleratio.} Act of 
tolerating ; allowance of that which is not wholly 
approved ; — gpeciJUally, the allowance of religions 
opinions and modes of worship in a state, when 
contrary to or different from those of the established 
church or belief;— freedom from bigotry in matters 
of religion ; — permission of difference of opinion in 
matters of faith ; latitude. 

Toll, (tol) 11 . [A.-S. toll, Ger. zoU, G. ielos, tax, duty, 
F. tailler, to cut off, L. tollere.] A tax paid for 
some liberty or privilege, particularly for the privilege 
of passing over a bridge or on a highway an exci^ 
ux)on go^s ; a m\ilct of a part for the free passage 
of the rest;— a vwrtion of grain taken by a miller as a 
compensation for grinding. 

Toll, (tol) V. t. [L. toUeve.] To take from, as an 
excise, custom, Ac. ; to exact tribute; — v. t. To pay 
toll or tollage; — to take toll, as a miller. 

Toll, (tol) V. i. [W. tol, iolo, a loud sound, a din.) 
To sound or ring as a bell, with strokes uniformly 
repeated at intervals, as at funerals tn t. To cause 
to sound, as a bell, with strokes slowly aitd uniformly 
repeated ; — to strike or to indicate by striking, as the 
hour: — imp. A pp. tolled ; ppr. tolling. 

Toll, (tol) n. The sounding of a bell with strokes 
slowly and uniformly repeated. 

ToUbar, (tol'bar) n. A bar or gate placed across 
the road at the toll-house to prevent passage until 
the toll is paid. [for passing it. 

Toll-bridge, (toi'brij) n. A bridge where toll is paid 
Toll-corn, (tol^om) n. Com taken as pay for grind- 
ing at a mill. 

Toll-dish, (tdrdish) n. Vessel for measuring the toll 
of corn taken for the trouble of grinding : — also 
tolkhop. [bell. 

Toller, (t6r§r) n. A toll-gatherer; — one who a 
Toll-gatherer, (t5FgaTH-gr-§r) n. The man who takes, 
or gathers toll. [by a receiver of tolls. 

Toll-house, (tol'hous) n. A house erected or ocouplod 
Tolling, (t&l'ing) n. Binging of a bell, usually with 
slow, measured stroke of the clapx>er. 

Tollman, (torman) n. One who receives or collects 
toll: a toU-gatherer. 

Tolu, (to-lu') n. A resin or oleo-resin, produced by 
a tree of South America. 

Tomahawk, (tom Vhawk) n. [Indian.) A kind of war- 
hatchet used by the Ameri- ^ 

can Indians. It was origin- 
ally made of stone, but after- 
vtBxdB of iron. - 

Tomahawk, (tom'a-hawk) v.t. ww 
To cut or kill with a hatdiet ^ 
calleda tomahawk *.-^mp. A 
gp^trasahawksd; ppr. toma- ' 

Tf»ktato»^(t5-m&'t5> n. [Of 
American origin.) A plant 
aad Its fkuit) which is ^kd 
alho love-appt$t and is eaten Tdaihawlt ^ ^ 

tither taw or cooked* , , ,, 



f^t>i (iOdm) n. a tmb, grare.] A pit in 

whiflii the d«fid body of a htunan bdii{|f is deposited: a 
boam orviralt fbr the reoepuon ortha dead: 
rrA tt^bstcme ; a mooiuaent in memoiy of the <toad, 
:!li!epb, <t66m) «. t To plaoe in a tomb ; to boxy ; to 
^ter:— i^np; A 2 >p. tenlbed} ppr. tombinir* 

ImUeMy (tddxniM) a. Destitute of a tomb or eepul- 
ehral monttinent. 

fbmboy, (tom'boy) n. CFrom Tom and 6o.y.] A rude, 
bohiteroua boy a romping girl ; a hoyden. 

Twnbatonei (tddm'ston) n. A stone erected over a grave 
to preserve the memory of the deceased; a monument. 
iNnneati (tcun'kat) n. A male cat, especially when full 
_^wn or of large size. 

T^e, (tSmJ n. [F. from O. tonios, a piece cut off, a 
K>ky a volume, from temneiiif to cut.] A 


Teniey (too 
part of a 


UWMkf Or TVAUAllVi xavaaa w vw.v*j a 

bondeTooe volume ; a book. 

XiMnfooly (tom'fbOl) tu A great fool ; a silly trider. 
Tomfoelery, (tom>fOdrer»e) 9k Foolish trifling ; ridi- 
ctoJous b&viour knick-knacks, trinkets, Ac. 
Tbiamy, (tom'e) n. Truck system ; practice of paying 
vrorkmen by goods or orders on the truck or tommy- 
(|b.op instead of by money. [fool ; a dunce. 

I^emaoddy, (tom'nod-e) n. A sea-bird ; the pufiiu a 
To-ttOXTOvr, (t^moi^d) n. [From to and inon'ow.] The 
day after the present ; the next day. 

To-morrow, (t^mor'o) adv. On the day after the 
present day: on the morrow. 

Templen, (tom'peK>n) n. The stopper of a cannon. 
Tom^ (tom'tit) n. [From Tom and tit.] A little bird; 
the titmouse. [vogue. 

Ton, (tong) n. [F.] The prevailing flishion or mode ; 
Ton, (tuiO [A-S. Uinne, a tun, tub, a large vessel, 
Ger. tonne.] The weight of twenty cwts. or 2240 
pounds avoirdupois; — a wine measure of capacity ^ual 
to two pipes or 252 gallons : a tun/— in navigation, a 
omtain weight or space, as a measure of capacity, being 
forty two cubic feet, by which the burden of a ship is 
eeti^ted;~'a certain quantity of timber, consisting of 
40 solid feet if round, or 54 feet if square. 

TWe, (t5n) a. [It. tonm, G. tonos, a stretching, a tone.] 
fioun^ or the character of a sound; a particular modi- 
fioation of a sound ; note, either grave or acute ;— -any 
impulse or vibration of the air perceptible by the ear ; 
—an aooesttad sound ; an inflection or modulation of 
the voice:— in mtuie, a sound considered as to pitch; — 
the iaiger kind of interval in the diatonic scale, the 
smaller being called a semitone/ — the peculiar quality 
of sound in any voice or instrument : — healthy and 
visparoas state of the body or of its oigans ;~state of 
mind; temper; mood;— tenor; spirit;— general or pre- 
tailing character or style, as of morals, manners, or 
sentiment 4n ^intiug, harmonious ration of col- 
ours in light and shade. 

Tens, (t^ V. f. To utter with an affected tone ;— to 
tune. To tone down, to subdue or soften : — imp. A pp. 
toned ; ppr. toning. 

Toned, (tdnd) a. Having a tone, with a qualifying 
adllective pssAxeA, as high, loud, sweet, Ac. 

Toneless, (ibnles) a. Having no tone ; unmusical, 
Tong, (tong) n. The catch of a buckle ; tongue. 

’ Tongs, (tongs) n. pi. [A-S. Umge, loeL tUng, Ger. 
igape.} An instrument consisidng of two long shafts 
jcdned at one end— used for hanging fire or heated 
niatals, 

Tsm (tUBg)«t. CA.-B. tunge, loel. iwnga, Ga iuggd, 
1U Tiaihual A muscular organ attached by one end to 
the floor of ^ mouth, serving as the instrument of 
taste, aod Ig man of articulation also ;— hence, speech; 
dlsotmiie; sometimes, fluency of spea^ « language; 
—words or flsolsimtfoni only a nation, as rnsdn- 
guished by laagnage ,^-a point ; a projection ; catch 
of abndkio^ln^ of a bghmoe;— nxmrxow strip, as of 
IsfldsImmiijfxiglB^ or a IsAe;— any tapering 


' tongue, as notes ih playing the flttte, .flA to Joiii by 
I means of a tongue and g3roo(re to oIlQe ; to zebulm; 

I To talk: to prate ;—totue the tows in for|tt«* 

ing the notes, as in playing the flute and other wind 
instruments imp. A pp, tongued ; ppr. tenguittf*; . 
Tongued, (tungd) a. Havi^ a tObgue. 

Tongueless, (tungles) a. Having no tongue j—henoe, 
Bjieeohlees ; mute unnamed ; not spoken of. 
Tongue-tied, (tung'tfd) a. Destitute of the power of 
distinct articulation ; having an impediment in the 
speech ; — unable to speak finely from whatever cause. 
Tongumg, (tung'ing) n. Act of fitting a pointed or 
tapering end of one piece of timber into the notched 
or fork^ end of another. 

Tonio, (ton'ik) a. [G. tonikos.] Belatiug to tones or 
sounds ; — increasing tension ; hence, increasing 
strength increasing strength or the tone of the 
anmi^ system. 

Tonio, (ton'ik) n. A medicine that increases the strength 
and gives vigour of action to the system;— the key-tone 
or first tone of the scale. 

To-night, (t66-DitO n. [From to and night.] The pre- 
sent night, or the night after the present day. 
To-night, (too-nit') adv. On this night 
Tenure, (tun'aj) n. [From ton.] The weight of goods 
carri^ in a boat or ship; — the cubical content or bur- 
den of a ship in tons ; or the amount of weight which 
a ship may carry ;— a duty or impost on ships estimated 
per ton, or a duty, toll, or rate payable on goods per 
ton transported on canals;— the wnole amount of smp- 


ping estimated by tons. 

Tonsil, (tou'sil) n. [L. tonsillm, pi.] One of two glan- 
dular bodies in the throat or fauces— they have several 
excretory ducts opening into the mouth. 

Tonsile, (ton's!!) a. [L. tmisilis, foom tondere, to shear, 
clip. ] Capable of Iwing clipped. 

Tonsorial, (ton-so're-al) a. [L. imisorius, firom tonsor, a 
shearer, barber.) Pertaining to a barber or to shaving. 
Tonsure, (ton'shoOr) n. [L. tonsura.] Act of clipping 
the hair or of shaving the crown of the head ; or the 
state of being shorn;— in the Boman Catholic Church, 
the corona or crown which priests wear as a mark of 
their order and of their rank in the church. 

Tonsured, (ton'shOOrd) a. Having the tonsure; shaves; 
clipped ; — Whence, bald. 

Tontine, (ton-t5n0 n. [So called ftrom its inventor, 
Tonti, an Italian in the 17th century.] An annuity or 
survivorship ; or a loan raised on life-annuities with 
the benefit of sui’vivorship. 

Too, (too) adv. [A*S. fd.j Over; more than enough;— 
overmuch ; — noting an excess, or used to augment we 
signification of an adjective or adverb to an improper 
deg^ ;— besides ; over and above ; likewise ; also 
too is sometimes reduplicated by way of empharia. 
Tool, (t651) n. [A.-S. t6l, for tawil, from tawian, to 
make, prepare.] An instrument ui^ in the maxmal 
arts, to facilitate mechanical operations ; any instirUi* 
ment used by a craftsman or laMurer at his work; es 
implement ; — a person used as an instrument 
another person. 

Tool, (tOof) V. t. To shape, form, or finish with a todl:— 
imp. A pp. tooled ; ppr. tooling. 

Tooi-oheit, (t^dPehast) n. A chest in whidh a wevk* 
man kec^ his tools. 

Tooling, (tdOl'ing) n. Workmanship perlbrmed with a 
tool; — in masonry, dressing a stone with a brOid 
chisel, so as to form a fluted or channelled saifaoe 
in book-binding, indenting the boards or Isaok of a 
book with lines, carves, figures, Ac. then's toola 
Tool-maker, (tddFm&k-^r) n. One who makes work- 
Toom, (tdom) a, (Dan. tommer.j vaaM 

[Soot] ' ■, 

Toot (t65t) V. i, [A.-S. Mian, to ||i!^||eot to 
D. iupten.] To itaad out; to bt promiMtM^'flippf 
a peniUar nolfo by oontiot of^ tengtto 


' 'TirtoriMilttt' 


3 l» HMdaltl, wMi til* 



Boundl^also, to sound a hom in a similar manner 
V. To to oauae to sound, as a bom, tbe note being 
modified at the beginning and end as if by pronounc- 
ing tbe letter i/-»nenoe, to blow; to sound:— imp. d; 
pp, tMted; ppr. tooting# 

Toot, <t5dt) n, A note or sound on a bom; a blast; 
a noise. 

Tootb, (t66tb) n. tA.*-S. tddh, pi tSdh, Gk). tunthus, 
allied to G. odoits.] One of the series of smali bones 
attached to the Jaws of vertebrate animals which 
serve the purpose of taking and chewing food;— hence, 
taste ; palate any projection corresponding to the 
tootb;~a tine; a prong of a multifid instrument, as 
a rake, comb, Ac. ;— a projecting part on the axis of a 
wheel fitting into or catching correspondent parts in 
other bodies. 

Tootb, (tooth) V, t To furnish with teeth to in- 
dent ; to cut into teeth ; — to lock or fit into each 
other: — imp. & pp. toothed ; ppr. toothing. 

Toothache, (tOOth'fik) n. Fain in the teeth. 
Tooth-brush, (toothbrush) n. A brush for cleaning 
the teetb. 

Tootbed, (tooth t) a. Having teeth or jags, as a wheel; 
—in botany, having projecting points, remote from 
each other, about the edge; dentate. 

Toothful, (tOOWfOOl) a. Palatable; pleasant to the 
taste; toothsome. [a mouthful. 

Toothihl, (toOthToOl) n. A small glass of liquor; a sip; 
ToothLess, (tOOthles) a. Having no teeth. 

Tooih-piok, (tOOthbik) «. An instrument for clean- 
ing the teeth of substances lodged between them. 
Tooth-powder, (tOOth'pow-dgr) n. A powder for clean- 
ing the teetii ; a dentifrice. [palatable. 

To^some, (toOth'sum) a. Gratefiil to the taste; 
Top, (top) n. [A.-S. top, Icel. toppr, W. tob.] The 
highest part of any thing; the upper end, edge, or 
extremity; the upper side or surface; — the utmost de- 
gree; — the highest rank; the most honourable position; 
— ^the chief person ;— the crown of the head, or tbe 
hair imou it ; the head ; — the forelock ; — in ships, a 
sort of platform surrounding the head of the lower 
mast, and prcjecting on all sides. 

Top, (top) n. [Qer. topf.] A child's toy, commonly 
pe^-shaped, made to spin on its point. 

Top, (top) V. i. To rise aloft ; to be eminent ;— to pre- 
dominate ; — to excel ; to rise above others ; — v. t. 
To cover on the top; to tip; to cap ; — to rise above ; — 
to rise to the top of ; — to outgo; to surpass;— to take 
off the top or upper part of ; to crop : — imp. & pp. 
topped ; ppr. topping. 

Top'«annour, (top^rm-§r) n. In ships, a railing on 
the top, supported by stanchions, and equipped 
with netting. 

Topax, (to'paa) n. [G. topazios, said to he from Top- 
CMOS, an island in the Bed Sea, also from Skr. tapus, 
fire, the sun, perha^ from tophus, pebble, gravel.] 
A mineral; the silicate of alumina with a portion 
of fluorine, occurring in primitive rocks as loose or 
embedded crystals, rhombic in form, and yellow, 
blue, green, and white in colour. The Brazilian or 
yellow topaz is most valued by the lapidary. 

Tep-boota, (top'bdots) n. pi. Boots with an ornamental 
bind of blight-coloured leather around the upper 
part. 

Tep-coat, (top'kot) n. An outer or over-coat. 
T^draaiung, (top'dres-ing) n. A dressing of manure 
laid on the surface of the land for fertilizing it. 

Tfl^l (top) r.i. [P. topei\] To drink hard; to drink 
a^hituous liquoxa to excess i^imp. ^ pp. toped ; ppr. 

[drunkard ; a sot. 

f optiti n. One who drinks to excess ; a 

, Tepfait (toptdOl) a. FuU to the top; fhU to the brim. 
T^gelmat, (top 'gal -lent) a. High; elevated: 
: amendid;-r-iiotlng the mast or the aau attached to 
. which Is above the t<mma«t and tojawB— f(»> 
; xhiTly^hilbeataa^ 


Tip-heavy, (top'hev-e) a. Havihg the top or upp^ . 
nirt too heavy for the lower. . ' ^ T 

Tophe^ ^fet) n. {U, t6phet.\ A place south* 
east of deruaalem, in the valley of Hinnom/ where 
fires were continually kept to bum dead acrcases, 
and where all the filth of the city wax pouted; 
hence, hell. 

Tophus, (t^ftis) n. [L.] A loose, porous rock, oa^ 
sisting of calcareous matter deposited from water, 
and also formed from volcanic dust cemented by^ 
infiltration of water also written tufa. i 

Topiary, (tS'pe-ar-e) a. [L. topiaHus, belonging to ! 
ornamental gardening, from G. topos, a place.) 
Shaped by cutting or pruning ; made ornamental or 
fanciful by trimming or training. 

Topic, (top'ik) n. [B* topica, G. topiha.1 In rhetoric 
and logic, one of the various general forms of argu- 
ment to be employed in probable as distinguidxed 
from demonstrative reasoning;— a treatise on or a 
scheme of forms of argument or oratory;— any sub- 
ject of discourse or argument;— a branch or division 
of a general subject; — a subject of conversation; a 
commonplace;— the j^icular matter treated of; a 
theme;— the sx>eoific point handled in a discourse, 
argument, or literary composition ; a matter treated 
of;— in medicine, an external local remedy applied 
as a plaster, a poultice, &c. 

Topic, (top'ik) a. [G. topikos, belonging to a place.] 
Pertaining to a place ; limited ; local ; — pertaining to 
a point or subject of ^scourse or to a general headv— 
also written topical. 

Topically, (top'ik-al-le) adv. In a topical manner; 
locally : with application to a particular part of the 
body;— with respect to a subject of argument or dis- 
course ; with limitation to the point in hand. 

Top-knot, (top'not) w. A crest of feathers on the head 
or top, as of a bird ; also, an ornamental bow worn on 
the top of the head by women. 

Topman, (top'man) n. Sailor stationed in tbe top when 
all hands are called ; —man who stands and works 
uppermost in a saw pit. 

Topmast, (top'mast) n. Tlie second mast or that which 
is next above the lower msist. 

Topmost, (top'most) a. Highest ; uppermost. 

Topographer, (tO-pog'ra-fer) n. One skilled in the science 
of topography. [pography ; descriptive of a place. ^ 

Topographical, (to-po-grafik-al) a. Pertaining to to- 

Topographically, (to-p6-graf'ik-al-le) adv. In a to- 
pographical manner. 

Topography, (to-pog'ra-f^ n. [G. topos, a place, and 
graphein, to describe.] The description of a particular 
, parisli, or tract of land; the, , 


graphein, to describe.] The description of a particular 
place, city, town, manor, parisli, or tract of land; the, , 
scientific description in minute detail of any pla^ or 
region. 

Topping, (top'ing) a. Bising above; surpassing;— hence, 
assuming superiority ; proud. 

Topping, (toping) n. Act of raising or tilting one end 
of a yard, gaff, boom, Ac., above the other. 

Toppingly, (top'i«g-le) adv. Highly ; surpassingly;— 
proudly. 

Topple, (top'l) V. i. [Diminutive of fop.] To fldl for- 
ward; to pitch or tumble down;— v. f . To throw doWii; 
to throw over :— imp. A pp. toppled ; ppr. toppling. 

Top- sail, (top's^) n . A sail extended across the topmast. 

Topay-tu^; (top'se-tur've) adv. [Tops or heads in the 
turf.} In an inverted posture ; with the top or heii^. 
downward ; with the bottom upward ; upside down. 

Tonfii, (torch) n. [P. torche, from tormere, to twj^t. 
because it is twisted like a rope.} A ug^t finrmed 


because it is twisted like a rope.} A fig^t finrmed 
some oombustible substance; a laige cahdle or fiaiA^ 
bean. rtott^ 

Toroh-bearer, (torch 'bSr-gr) n. One who carries 
Toroh-light, (torchllt) n. The light of a;toroh or m; 
torches;— a light kinued to supply the want of the emS, , 
Tom, (tor) n. (L. fo;*us.] tn architecture, u Iml; 
round uoiildiiig on the hast of a oolunm* 






motioii to tiaiise to rl»e and fall to agitate ; to 
maJte restlese;*"^, i. To roll and tumble; to be in 
violent commotion;— to be toBsed:— mj). ^ pp. tosaed; 


ppT, touiiig» 

Tomb, (tos) n. A throwing upward or with a jerk;— 
a throwing up of the head with a Jerk. 

Toeaiag, (Wing) n. The act of throwing upward ; a 
rieing and falling suddenly; a rolling and tumbling. 

(Wpot) n. A toper; an habitual drunkard. 
Tot, (tot) ». Any thing small — used as a term of 
endearment. 

Total, (tO'tal) a. [L. totalii. from totus, all, whole.] 
Full; complete;— not divided;— whole; entire. 

Total, (tO'tal) «. The whole; the whole sum or 
amount. [tity or amount. 

Totality, (td-tal'e>te) n. The whole sum; whole quan- 
Totally, (td'talde) adv. In a total manner; wholly; 
entirmy: fully; completely. 

Totter, (tot'fir) v.i. [Ger. dottern, to tremble, shake.] 
To shake so as to threaten a fall ; — to shake ; to 
reel ; to lean imp. A pp. tottered ; ppr. tottering. 
Toooaa, (tod'kan) n. [Sp. A S. American tucd, iuLcdtif 
Pg ds Braz. twano.] A bird ^ 
of tropical America, of seve- 
ral species, remarkable for 
the large size of its bill. 

Touch, (tuch) V, t. [F. toucher. 

It. toccare, L. tangere, toe- 
turn.] To come in contact 
with ; to extend the hand, 
fbot, Ac., so as to reach or 
rest on ; — to perceive by the 
sense of feeling; — to come to; Toucan, 

to reach ; to attain to; — to relate to; to concern; — 
to make a faint impression on; to imirk or delineate 
slightly; — to handle ; to meddle or interfere with;— to 
treat or speak of superficially ; to allude or advert to ; 
—to move, as the Wlings or sensibility: to affect; — 
to soften ; to melt ;— to influence ; to act on by im- 
pulse ; — ^to infect, as with disease ; to seize slightly; 
—to strike, as an instrument of music ; to play on 
to afilict or distress ; — to touch up, to improve by 
slight strokes or corrections ; — v. i. To be in con- 
tact; — ^to be in close union without intervening space; 
—to fisuBten on; to take effect on;— to treat of slightly 
in discourse ; — to mention or discuss briefly ; — to 
imeh at, to go to or to call at a port or place without 
staying:— imp. App. touched; ppn touoning. 

Touch, (tuch) n. Act of touching ; meeting of two 
bodies ; superficial junction ; contact ; — the sense of 
Soding or common sensation, one of the five senses 
act of handling; examination by a stone or other 
standard: test; — proof; tried and' ascertained quality 
or worth a single stroke on a drawing or pictuiu ; 
—feature; lineament: — a small quantity intermixed; ' 
a little ; — a hint ; suggestion hence, a slight effort 
or essay;— power of exciting the affections; — personal 
reference or application ; hit ;— animadversion ; cen- 
sure; — in music, the resistance of the keys of an 
Instrument to the pressure of the fingers ; — also, the 
manner of touching, striking, or piussing the keys of 
a pianoforte; individual style of execution. 

Touchable, (tochVbl) a. Capable of being touched ; 
tanrible. 

TouoA-liole, (tfUchTiol) n. The vent of a cannon or 
oi^er spades of fire-arms, by which fire is commu- 
nicated to the powder. 

Touddly, (tuch'e-le) adv. Irritably ; peevishly. 
Txmdiiasia, (tuch'e-nes) n. The quality of being 
touchy ; peevishness ; irritability ; irascibility. 
Touohmg, (tuoh'ing) a. Affecting ; moving ; patlietio. 
Toaohiag, (tuehlng) prep. Concerning ; relating to ; 
/with reaped to. 

Tbnchinf, (tubhfing) n, The sense of feeling; toqoh^,, 
TttUobia^i. (tuoh^ing-Ie) advk In a mamier to 
idov^tEo feeUnga ; liathdticaily, 




Teueh«tite»aot, (tuch'me*not) n. A plant of Uie genus 
ImpatimB 

Touch-needle, (tnch'nSd-1) n, A small bar of gold and 
silver, eithei* pure or alloyed in some known propor- 
tion with copper, prepared for trying gold ana silver 
on a touch-stone. 

Touoh-stone, (tuch'stdn) n. A variety of extremely 
compact silicious schist, used for ascertaliiiiig the 
purity of gold and silver by the streak impresari on 
the stone ;— hence, any test or criterion. 

Touchy, (tuch'e) a. Peevish ; irritable ; irascible ; apt 
to take fire. 

Tough, (tuf) a. [A.-S. t6h, Ger. zai^e.] Having the 
quality of flexibility without brittleness ;— not eadly 
broken; able to endure hardship; firm; strong;— not 
easily separated; tenacious; ropy;— stiff; xigB ; not 
flexible ;— severe ; violent ; difficult ; arduous. 
Toughen, (tufn) v. i. To grow tough or tougher;— v.t. 


To make tough or tougher : — imp. A pp. toughened ; 
ppr, toughening. [hard, or aifficult. 

Toughish, (tuf'ish) a. Somewhat tough;— rather stiff, 
Toughly, (tufOe) adv. In a tough or flexible manner. 
Toughness, (tuf nes) n. The quality of being tough ; 
flexibility, with a firm adhesion of parts;— strength of 
constitution or texture ; — viiwosity ; tenacity. 

Tour, (tOor) n. [F., from G. tomos, a circle, a round.] 

A going round ; — hence, a journey in a circuit ; — any 
thing done successively, or by regular order ; a turn; 
cast; manner; — excursion; trip; expedition; jaunt. 
Tour, (t6dr) v. i. To make a tour A pp. toured | 

ppr. touring. 

Tourist, (t66fist) H. One who makes a tour, or per- 
forms a journey in a circuit. 

Tourmaline, (toor'ma-lin) n. [From tournamal, a 
stone in Ceylon.] A mineral occurring usually in 
bliick three-sided or six-sided prisms, terminated by 
throe-sided pyramids, consisting of silica, alumina, 
and boracic acid, with portions of manganese, 
hthia, Ac. 

Tournament, (toor'na-ment) n. A mock-fight or mili* 
tary sport, in which a number of combatants were 
engaged — a )oust is a trial of skill between two. 
Tourney, (toOr'ne) n. A tournament. 

Tourney, (toor'ue) v. i. [Norm. F. tourmow'.} To per- 
form tournaments ; to tilt. 

Tourniquet, (toor'ne-ket) n. [F. from toumer, to tnrn.1 
A surgical instrument or bandage which is tightened 
or relaxed with a screw, and used to check the flow of 
blood, as from wounds, amputation, or other surgical 
operation. 

Touse, (touz) v.t. [Ger. zausen, D. <«««!».] To pull ; 
to haul ; to tear ; — v. i. To tear about ; to rave 
imp. A pp. toueed; ppr, tensing. 

Tousle, (tOOz'l) v.t. [From toiwe.] To puUor haul about; 
—to dishevel ; to disorder, as dress or hair. [Scot.] 
Touslesmois, (tddlSl-mwa) n. [F.] A granular, stan^ 
substance, like arrowroot, obtained from the root- 
stocks of various species of Canna. 

Tout, (toot) V. i. [D. tuyten, to spy.] To look out for, 
to wait.;— specifically, to wait and ply for onatomers to 
a hotel, Ac. 

Touter. (tobt'er) n. A hanger-on one who hangs cm 
at stations, wharfs, Ac., to solicit the custom tnlt* 
vellers to a hotel, Ac. ^-one who lumgs about tbO: 
training-ground of race-horses to pick up infoimaUuU 
which may be available for betting purposes. 

Tow, (to) V. t. [A.-S. Uohan, to lead, draw.] To 
as a boat or ^ip through the water by means of Ir 
rope ;— imp. A pp. towed; ppr. towing* 

Tow, (to) n. [A.-S. tow, tow, Ger. tau, a rope.} 
coarse and bi^n part of flax or hemp;— act of tbw|iii(|f 
or state of being towed. rtowiwiA 

Towage, (to'dl) »- Act of towing;— price prid ip,; 
Toward, (toward) prep. CA.-a tdweard, 
wie dii^ioD ^ with direotion to; iu a moi^ iWltt 
>~With respect to; regarding :~>nesrly 2 aboui 
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; TnMi<«(tVaid)<Hb). Nttt; stliaiid; Inattetecfiaa- 
ipMEftttoli i'x^^Uso towtTdt* 

!lWi^ (td'mrd) u. iA.<43. t6vfiard,'i Beady to do or 
loam ; not firowaxd ; apt. 

ToMrardBnoaa, 4t5'ard4e-nes) n. Quality of being to- 
ward ; readiness to do or learn ; aptness ; dodUty. 

: tmwardly» (tO^ard-le) a. Beady to do or learn : apt ; 
docile i tractable ; compliant with duty. [ness. 

9«wax6ieas^ (td'ard-ne4 TowardUness ; tractable- 
Tow-boati (tS'bdt) n. A boat which is towed;— a 
steamer us^ for towing other vessels. 

Towel, (tow'el) n. [F, touaille, It. tovaglia, Icel. <Avo, 
to wash.] A doth used for wiping the hands and for 
other purposes ; a napkin. 

Towelliaf , (tow'd-ing) n. Cloth for towels. 

Tower, (tower) ». [A.-S. torr, P. tour, L. turris.] A 
lofty building much Idgher than broad, and variously 
shaped, standing alone or forming part of another edi- 
doe, as of a church, castle, die. a citadel ; a fortress; 
hence, a defender a high head-dress formerly in 
vogue ;->a high flight ; elevation. 

Tower, (tow'§r) v.i. To he lofty or very high ; hence, 
to soar I’—imp. & pp. towered ; ppi\ towering. 
Towered, (tow'srd) a. Adorned or defended by towers. 
Towering, (tow'fir-ing) a. Very high ; elevated ex- 
treme ; violent;— surpassing. 

Towery, (tow'gr-e) a. Adorned or defended by towers. 
Tow-line, (to^Hn) n, A small hawser used to tow a 
ship, dm. 

Tow-]^th, (td'path) n. A path used by men or horses 
that tow : — also towing path. 

Town, (town) n. [A-S. tUn, inclosure, garden, house, 
villa^, town, loel, iHn, Ger. A collection of 

houses inolos^ by fences or walls;— hence, any collec- 
tion of houses larger than a village, and not incor- 
porated as a city: — the body of inhabitants resident in 
a town;— township: — the court end of London; — the 
metropolis or its inhabitants a farm-steading 
village; hamlet. 

Town-olerk, (town'klirk) n. An ofBcer who keeps the 
records of a town, and enters all its official proceedings. 
Town-crier, (town'kri-er) n. A public crier. i 

Town-oouneil, (townOcoun-sil) n. Body or a meeting of 
the body of deputies elected by the male ratepayers of 
a town or burgh to manage its municipal afiiB^s. I 
Town-councillor, (town'koun-sil-or) n. One who is a 
member of a town-council. 

Town-hall, (townliawl) n. A public room or building 
for transacting the business of a town. 

Town-house, (townhous) n. The hou se where the public j 
business of the town is transacted by the inhabitants ; ' 
— a house in town, in opposition to a house in tho 
countrv. [inhabitants of a city. 

Towns-folk, (townz'ffik) n. The people of a town ; the 
Towndiip, (tow^i'ship) n. The district or territory of a 
town ; the corporation of a town. 

Townsman, (townz'man) n. An inhabitant of a town ; 
one of the same town vnth another. 

Town^slk, (town'tawk) n. The common talk of a place 
or the subject of common conversation. [boats. 

. Tow-rope, (tS'rSp) Any rope used in towing ships or 
Toxioomgioal, (toks-e-ko-loj'ik-al) a. , Pertaining to 
tozioolc^. 

Toadoohmt, (toks-e-kord-jist) n. One versed in toxi- 
oolcgy 5 me writer of a treatise on poisons. 

' TlwMoowi^, (toks-e-kol'o-je) n. [G. toxikon, poison, and 
log^, a dhfcourse.] The scuence which treats of poisons, 
their eifocts, antidotes, and tests. 

Tokojpmts, (toks-of d-Ht) n. [G. toxon, a bow, and 
jpihiutittt to love.1 An archer; one addicted to archery. 
Tear, (t<y> CU tooi.] a plaything for children ; a 
bauble ; A thing for amusement, but of no real value ; 
a teiflo-^^tter of no importance;— wild fancy; folly; 
trifltng o|niiiicm or b^viour ;-^moxous daUianoe. 

, (toy) «.i. To dally amorously; to trifle ; to ^ay; 

‘ to waam:-49)«p, teyidf ppr. toying, 




Tifir, (toy'gr) n. One who toys ; one who is Ihll ci 
tniling tiiclcs. - ftrifllii^. 

Teylhl, (toy'fddl) a. Fall of tricks ; playlhl ; sportitvb ; 

Teyish, (toy'ish) a. Trifling; wanton. ^ 

Toyishneis, (to/ish-nes) n. Disposition to trifUnat ; 
amorous dalliance. 

Toyman, (toy'man) n. One who deals in toys. 

Toy-shop, (toy'shop) n. A shop where toys are sold. 

Trace, (tras) n. A mark left by any thing passing ; a 
footprint; a track; — ^a mark, impression, or vitfblo. 
appearance of any thing left when the thing itself no 
longer exists ; remains;— a delineation or c^etch; out- 
line;— a small quantity; something barely perceptible. 

Tzuoe, (tras) n. One of the two straps, chains, or ropes 
by which a carriage or sleigh is drawn by horses. 

Trace, (tras) v. t. [F. tracer, from L, tractus, pp, of 
irahere, to draw.] To walk over ; to pass through 
to draw or delineate with marks ; especially, to copy, 
as a drawing, by following the lines and marking them 
on a sheet superimposed to follow by footsteps or 
tracks or some mark that has been left by a person or 
thing which has preceded ;— hence, to follow the trace 
or track of ;— to follow with exactness imp, di pp, 
traced ; ppr. tracing. 

Traceable, (tras'a-bl) a. Capable of being traced. 

Tracer, (tr^^gr) n. One who or that which traces. 

Tracery, (tros'gr-e) n. An ornamental divergency of 
the mullions of a window into arches, curves, Ac. ; — 
the subdivisions of groined vaults and the like. 

Trachea, (tra-ke'a) n. [G. tracheia (sc. art^rto).] The 
windpipe or canal conveying air to the lungs ; the 
weasand ; — the air-tubes of the body in insects and 
similar animala 

Tracheal, (tra-ke'al) a. Pertaining to the windpipe. 

Tracing, (tras'iug) n. Act of delineating or drawing 
in lines; — an outline or drawing regular track or 
path: course. 

Tracing-paper, (tras'ing-pft-per) n. Thin transparent 
paper, usually tissue paper soaked in oil or varnish, 
used for copying drawings, 2 >attemB, mouldings, Ac. 

Track, (trak) n. [P. trace, D. treck, a drawing.] A 
mark left by something that has jMissed along;— a, 
mark or impression left by the foot, either of man 
or beast; trace; vestige; footprint ;— a road; a beaten 
path ; — course ; way ;— in railways, the permanent 
way. 

Track, (trak) v. t. To follow when guided by a 
trace or by footsteps; — ^to draw or tow, as a vessel:— 
imp. A pp. tracked ; ppr. tracking. 

Trackage, (trak'Sj) n. A drawing or towing, as of 
a boat. 

Track-boat, (trakl>ot) n. A boat or i-essel drawn 
or towed by a horse; canal-boat. 

Trackless, (trakles) a. Having no track or foot- 
print; untrodden. 

Tract, (trakt) n. [L. tractus, from traJiere; to draw.} 
Something drawn out or extended: — a region or quan- 
tity of land or water of indefinite extent; — a written 
discourse or dissertation, generally not of great len^b; 
especially, a short treatise on practical religion; — 
continued or protracted duration; length; extent, 

Tractability, (trakt-a-bire-te) n. Quidlty or statO Of 
being tractable or docile; docility; traotableness. 

Tractable, (traktVbl) a. [L. traciaUlis.] Capable Of 
being easily led, taught, or managed; do^e; manage- 
able;— capable of being handled; practicable; feasible; 

Traotableness, (trakt'a-bl-nes) n. State <xr quality of 
being tractable: docility. 

Tractably, (traktVble) In a tractable manner. 

Tractate, (trakt'at) n. [L. tractatus.] A treatise>-a 
dissertation;— a pamphlet or small biMk. 

Tractile, (trakt'il) a. [L. irahere, traetumi to dra#,| , 
Capable of being drawn out in lengtib; duotUe. V 

Trac^lily, (trak-tU'e-te) nt Quality of iMtng . 

ductility. 

Tnioticai, (traSc'thun) n. [L. trahifet tmetfrm, :^ 





draw.) Act of dxawing of ctate of bdiig drawn ,w 
Kttxmon; a dxawiskg toward^*^ of drawing a solid 
bodf along a lOano. (traoting. 

Tractlvs, (trak^tiT) a. Serving to draw; pulling; at> 

Traotcr, (trak'tgr) n. {L* tranertf tmetum, to draw.] 
That which draws or is used for drawing pi. Two 
small pointed bars of brass and steel, which, being 
drawn over diseased parts of the body, were at one 
time supposed to give relief through the agency of 
electricity or magnetism. 

Tract^sooiety, (trakt'so-si'e-te) n. A society formed for 
preparing, printing, and distributing small religious 
publications. 

!mde, (trad) ». [F. traite, from trailer, to treat, to 
trade, L. tractarc,] Act or business of exohanpng 
commodities by barter ; the business of l>uying and 
selling for money ; commerce ; traffic: barter par- 
ticular occupation, manual or mercantile, distin- 
guished from the liberal arts and the learned profes- 
sions ;»the business which a person has learned and 
which he carries on ; — especiallt/, mechanical employ- 
ment ; — business jmrsued ; — instruments of any oocu- 
patibn;— -custom ; habit a company of men engaged 
in the same occupation;— The trade-winds. 

Trade, (trad) v. i. To barter or to buy and sell ; to 
traffic; to baigain ; — to buy and sell or exchange 
property in a single instance;— to act merely for gain; 
to be venal ; — v. t. To soil or exchange in commerce ; 
■—to barter ; to exchange : — i?»p. & pp. traded ; ppr. 
tipding. 

Trade-mark, (trad'mark) w. A distinguishing mark 
or device used by a manufacturer on his goods or 
labels, the legal right in which is recognized by law. 

Tracto-prioe, (trad'pris) n. Price charged for goods to 
members of the same trade, or by wholesale dealers to 
retailers. 

Trader, (trad'§r) n. One engaged in trade or com- 
merce; a trafficker: a merchant; — also, a trading 
vessel; vessel plying regularly between two ports or 
countries. 

Tradesfolk, (tradz'fbk) n. People employed in trades. 

Tradesman, (tradz'man) w. One who trades; a shop- 
keeper;— any mechanic or artidoer. 

Trades-union, (tradz'un-yun) n. A combination among 
workmen for the purpose of maintaining their lights 
and privileges with respect to wages, hours of labour, 
and the like. 

Trade-wind, (trad'wind) n. A wind in or near the 
Torrid Zone, which blows fi’om the same quarter 
throughout the year— so called because of gi-eat ad- i 
vantage to navigatora and trade — the general direction 
is from N.E. to S.W. on the north side, and from S.E. 
to N. W. on the south side of the equator. 

Trading, (trading) a. Carrying on commerce; engaged 
in trade; — venal; acting &om interest rather than I 


principle, as a politician, Ac. 

Tradition, (tra-dish'un) n. [L. traditio, from trad^e, 
to give up, transmit.] Act of delivering into the 
hands of another ; delivery ; — act of handing down 
from mouth to mouth narratives of facts or incidents, 
or of transmitting from age to age customs and 
mactices ; — especii^y, act or process of transmitting 
from age to age, or from one member or functionary 
0 ^ the church to msother, religions doctrines, opinions, 
rites, ceremonies, Ac. ;— sum of religious faith and 
observance derived from antiquity by oral commu- 
' hioation that which is handed down ; an ancient 
doctrine or belief; an old custom or practice; popular 
delusion or fsney; old Ihble; family story; legend, Ac. 
Triulitioiial, (tra^ish'on-al) a. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from tradition ; oommunioated from ancestors 
to descendants by word only. 

%raditi<«aiilyt (tra-disb'nn-al-le) adv. In a traditional 
manneir ; by tradition fbom age to age. 

Tiidilioiiiury, (tra-dish'nn-ar-e) a. Partaining to or 
4aidvad Ibmn ttaditioa ; iiaditioi^ 
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TMitionist, (tm-diah'an-ist) n. One who adherea to 
tradition. 

Tradnes, (tra-dfisO v.t. (L. trad^tmre, from trans, 
across, over, ana dvxitrt, to lead.} To renrWifmt as 
blamable ; wilfhlly to misraprMent ; t» calumniate ; 
to defame ; to slander ; — to increase or continue by 
deriving from another imp. A pp. traduoidf pjw, 
traducing. 

Traduoer, (tra-dus^Qr) n. One who traduces t a calum- 
niator; a slanderer. 

Traduoingly, (tra-dQs'ing-le) adv. SlanderotUly ; by 
defamation. 

Traduction, (tra-duk'shun) n. Derivation from one 
of the same kind; — transmission from one to another; 
tradition; also, a translation into another language. 
Traductive, (tra-cluk'tiv) a. Derivable ; that may be 
deduced. 

Traffic, (traf'ik) w. Commerce, either by barter or 
by buying and selling ; trade; — ^business done on a 
railway with reference to the number of passengers 
or the amount of freight dealing ; baiter ; th^e ; 
exchange; merchandise. 

Traffic, (trafik) v. i. [F, traflqiier, It. ti'offi.eure, from 
L. iraiw, across, and facere, to make, to do ; A-S, 
fcppan, to suit, to fit.] To i>a8s goods and commodities 
from one person to another for an equivalent in goods 
or money; to barter ; to tratie; to buy and sell wares ; 
to practise commercse ; — ^to trjide meanly ; to deal on 
mercenary principles ; to huckster ; — v.t. To ex- 
change in traffic : — imp. A pp. trafficked ; ppr. 
trafficking. (a merchant. , 

Trafficker, (trafik-gr) n. One who traffloks ; a trader; 
Trafficking, (trafik-ing) n. Bargaining; trading; — 
mean or mercenary dealing ; jobbing. 

Traffickless, (titif ik-les) a. Destitute of trade or traffic. 
Tragacanth, (trag^a-kantb) n. [6. tragnkantha, ft‘om 
tragos, goat, and akantha, thorn.] Goat’s horn ; a 
leguminous plant of the genus Jstragalluf, yielding a 
g\immy juice; gum-dragon concrete juice or 
gum of several species of shrubby or herbaceous plants 
found in Persia, Arabia, and Siberia. 

Tragedian, (tra-jc'de an) n. A wiitor of tragedy a 
tragic actor or actress. 

Tragedy, (traj'e-de) w. [L. trageedia, 0 . ti'agae, a goat, 
and 6dS, a song.J A dramatic poem representing some 
signal action performed by illustrious persons, and 
generally having a fatal issue ; — a fatal and mournful 
event ; any event in which human lives ftxe lost by 
human violence. 

Tragic, (trajlk) a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
tragedy ; — fatal to life ; calamitops ; — mournful ; ex- 
pi’essive of tragedy, loss of life, or of sorrow. 
iWgicaUy, (trajlk-al-le) adv. In a tragical manner; 
mouraflilly. 

Tragi-oomedy, (traj-e-komT-de) n. A composition par- 
taking of the nature both of tragedy and comedy. 
Tragi-oomio, (traj-e-kora'ik) a. Pertaining to tragi- 
comedy : partaking of a mixture of grave and comic 
scenes. 

Trail, (tral) v. t. (Norm. F. trailler, to hunt a deer on 
a cold scent, D. treillen, to draw, to drag.] To hunt 
by the track to draw along the ground ; to drag 
to draw a long floating or waving body to lower ; to 
carry, as a fire-arm, with the breech near the ground, 
and the upper part inclined forward, the piece being 
held by the right band near the middl^— tb tread 
down, as grass, % walking through; — v. i. Tb be drawn 
out in length; — to grow to great length, especially, > 
when slender and creeping upon the ground, as a 
plant imp. A pp. trailed ; ppr, trailing. 

(tral) n. Track followed by the hunter sc^l 
loft on the ground by an animal pursued any thm0i. 
drawn to length any thing drawn behind in Icng' 
undulations; a train;— the entrails of a fowLeSpeotai^j.. 
of game ;— that part of the stock of a gim'«ancia|a; ' 
whi^ rests on the ground when the pie^ is ittiliii- 
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bared p,rchii€etwrt, a ronning ornament of leaves, 
floware, sprigs, to the hollow of a mouldtog. 
%niJ2ar,^(tw^er) n. One who or that which trails:— 
sijMeinlli', a qjj^seper ; a plant which requires support ; | 
a trailtog plant. {a boat : a drag-net. 

Trail-net, (trftl'net) n, A net trailed or drawn behind 
Train, rtrfln) r. t. tP. fmtner. It. trainare, to train, to 
d^w, L. ffoAsra] To draw along ; to tridl to draw 
by persuasion, artifice, drc. ; to entice ; to allure ; — to 
form by practice; to exerdse ; to discipline;— to bring 
up ; to teacb; to educate ; — to break, tame, and accus- 
tom to draw, as oxen ;— to lead or direct, and form to 
a wall or espalier ; to form by growth, lopping, or 
pruning imp. & pp, trained ; ppr. training. 

Train, (tr&n) n. That which draws along ; artifice or 
enticement; — that which is drawn along in the rear of 
or after something : — that part of a gown which trails 
behind the wearer ;— the after part of a gun-carriage ; 
—•the tall of a bird;— a number of followers; a retinue; 
—a succession of connected things ; a series regular 
method ; process ; course ; — a line of gunpowder laid 
to lead fire to a charge, or to a quantity intended for 
execution ;— a continuous or connected line of cars or 
carriages on a railroad. 

Tratoaola, (tr^n^a-bl) a. Capable of being trained. 
Train-band, (traulband) n. A band or company of 
militia. fas of a robe. 

Train-bearer, (tran'bdr-§r) n. One who holds up a train, 
Trained, (trand) a. HaTing a train ;— brought up ; 
instinioted exercised ; disciplined. 

Tramer, (trfin'tr) n. One who trains ; espeeiallp, one 
who prepares men for athletic exercises, or horses for 
the race. 

Training, (trftntog) n. The process of educating; educa- 
tion;— the art of fonning youii^ trees, shrubs, or 
branches to grow in a particular direction or shape; — 
the art of disciplining troops ; — the art of preparing 
men for athletic exercises, or horses for the race-course. 
Training-ground, (tran'ing-ground) n. The ground 
where soldiers are exercised or horses prepared for the 
race. [the blubber or fat of whales. 

Train-oil, (tran'oil) n. [D. traan, Ger. thran,] Oil from 
Trait, (tra, trat) n. [F., L. tractus, from truhere, to 
draw. ] A stroke ; a touch ; — a distinguish ing or mark ed 
feature or peculiarity. 

Traitor, (tra'tor) w. [P. traitre, L. traditor, from tra- 
dere, to deliver, to betray.] One who violates his alle- 
giance and betrays his country; one guilty of treason; 
— one who betrays his trust ; a betrayer. 

Traitoress, (tra'tor-es) n. A woman who betrays. 
Traitorly, (tra'tor-le) a. Like a traitor ; treacherous ; 
perfidioua 

tnaitorous, (tra'tor-us) a. Guilty of treason ; treaolier- 
ous; perfidious; fiiithless;— consisting in or partaking 
of treason. fously; treacherously. 

Traitorously, (tra'tor-us-le) adv. Faithlessly ; perfidi- 
Traitorousness, (tra'tor-UB-nes) n. Perfidiousness; trea- 
soimbleuess; treachery. 

Tndlaregs, (tra'tres) n. A female traitor; a traitoress. 
Tn^oot, (ira-jekt') v. t. [L. trajiceret from trans^ across, 
andjacertt to throw.] To throw or cast through 
imp. dspp. trajeoted; opr. trisecting. 

TnilJOOt, (tra'jekt) n. [F. trajet, L. trajectug.] A ferry; 


through or across ; transportation ;— also, emission 
to ^romouu*, transposition. 

iTram, (tirftin) A coal waggon used in some parts of 
England, esnocially at Newcastle one of the rails or 
tracks of a tram-road ;— the shaft of a cart or barrow. 

(tram'el) n, P*. fmmil, L. iraviela, a kind 
' of net for tokiuc: A kindof long net for catching 

birds or Imm a ktod of toackles for regulating the 
motions of a horse j-^whatever impedes activity, pro- 
; ittoss, or toeedom j-nsn iron book used for banging 
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ketttoi and other vessels over the fire^Hto tosfcntmeikk 
for drawing ellipses ; also, elliptic or beam-compiMMteA 
Trammel, (trammel) To confine; to hamper; to 
shackle ;— to catch ; to intercept imp. Si pp. ttam- 
melled ; ppr. trammelling. 

Trammeller, (tium^ol-gr) n. One who or that whkdr 
trammels or restrains .—one who uses a trammel-net. 
Tramontane, (tra-mon'tftn) a. [It. immontano, L. irons, 
across, beyond, and mona, mentis, mountain.] Lying 
or being beyond the mountain ; foreign ; barbarous. 

, Tramp, (tramp) v. t. [IceL trampa, Go. trimpm:] To 
I tread forcibly and repeatedly ; to trample ; — v. i. To 
{ travel ; to wander or stroll imp. A pp. tramped ; ppr. 
tramping. [a tramper. 

Tramp, (trapap) n, A foot-journey a foot travelUr ; 
Tramper, (tramp'^r) n. One who tramps; a stroller ; a 
vagrant. [as a rail to form a tramway. 

Tramplate, (tram'pl&t) n. A flat piece of iron laid down 
Trample, (tramp'l) v. t. [Ger. trampeln, from trampm^ 
D. trampelen.] To tread under foot; ggpedallp, to 
tread uix)n with pride, contempt, triumph, or scorn ; 
— to pro.9trate by treading ;— to treat with pride, con- 
tempt, and insult ; — r. i. To tread in contempt ; — ^to 
tread with force and rapidity:— imp. Si pp. trampled; 
jppr. trampling. 

Trampler, (tramp^lgr) n. One who tramples or treads 
down. 

Tram-road, (fcram'rod) n. A road prepared for easy 
transit of trains or waggons by foiming the wheel- 
tracks of smooth beams of wo<^, blocks of stone, or 
plates of iron ; tramway. 

Trance, (trans) n. [F. trangCy fright, L. imnsttos, a 
passage.] A state in which the soul seems to have 
passed out of the body into another state of being; 
an ecstasy; — total suspension of mental power and 
voluntary motion, pulsation and breathing continu- 
ing, and the hiuscles flexible ; catalepsy. 

Tranced, (transt) a. Lying in a trance;— entranced. 
Trannel, (tran'el) n. A shaip iron pin or bolt ; a tree- 
nail. 

Tranquil, (tran'kwil) a, [L. tranquillug.'] Quiet; calm; 
undisturbed; peaceful ; not agitated. 

Tranquillity, (tran-kwil'e-te) n. [L. tranquillitM.'] 
Quietness ; calm or peaceful state ; peace of mind ;— 
peaceable condition, as of public affairs; — freedom 
from disturbance or agitation. 

Tranquillization, (tran-kwil-e-za'shuu) n. Act of tran- 
quillizing or state of being tranquillized. 

Tranquillize, (tran'kwil-iz) v.t. To compose; to render 
calm ; to allay wlieii agitated; — imp. h pp. tranquil- 
lized; ppi\ tranquillizing. 

Tranquillizer, (tran'kwil-iz-gr) n. One who or that 
which makes calm and peaceful a kind of chair 
in which patients are placed in a fit of delirium or 
frenzy. [tianquillise. 

Tranquillizingly, (tranlcwil-Iz-ing-le) adv. So as to 
Tranquilly, (tran'kwil-e) adv. Quietly ; peaceably. 
Tranquilness, (tran'kwil-ues) n. The state or quality 
of being tranquil ; quietness; peacefulness. 

Transact, (trans-akt') v. t. [L. trans^ across, through, 
and agere, to lead, act.] To do; to perform ; to man- 
age; — V. i. To conduct matters; to manage; to treat : 
—imp. Si pp. transacted ; ppi\ transacting. 
Transaction, (trans-ak'shun) n. Tlie doing or perforpi- 
ing of any business ; management of any affair ; nei^- 
tiation;— that which is done or performed; act; ajGfolr; 
— result of negotiating or dealing;— a single sale or 
purchase in tew?, adjustment of a dispute between 
parties by mutual consent pi. Proc^ings ; min- 
utes or reports of the subjects investigated and 
discussed in cei-tain sdentiflo or philosophioal IMMO- 
ciations. 

Transactor, {trani-^t'er) n. pu.] One who toaimgaa 
or conducts any pustoeiw or negotiation. 

Triuaial^e, (trans^^pih) n. [L. acroiiiia 

yond, and Alpinutu of ihe Alps.] Lying onr bidng 
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beyond the Alpii in regard io Itome* that ie, on the 
north or west of the Alps-H>ppo8ed to Cimlpine. 
^Iteeatlantie, (trati8-at<-lau^tik) a. Lying or being be- 
yond the Atlantic. 

tmuLSoend, (tran-sendO v,t CL. tranfcendere, from 
trana, beyond, over, and teandeire, to clinxb.] To rise 
above: to surmoniit -to pass over ; to go beyond 
to excel ; to exceed o. i. To rise above ; to go 
beyond ; to surpass :^mp. ds pp. transcended j ppr. 
transcending. 

Transcendence, (tran-send'^ens) n. State of being tran- 
scendent ; BM-^vioT excellence ; supereminence. 
Transcendent, (tran-send'ent) a. Very excellent; su- 
perior or supreme in excellence ; surpassing others ; 
— ^transcending or going beyond the bounds of human 
knowled^ 

Transcendental, (tran-send-ent^al) a. Supereminent ; 
surpassing others;— general: pervading many particu- 
lars ascending above the highest genera or categori- 
cal expressions ; supersensual ; —‘pertaining to the 
method of investigation a priori: not empirical;— 
noting knowledge of objects or ideas which stand 
in relation to thought, but not in relation to experi- 
enoe;— in popular language, mystical; vague; illusory. 
Transcendentalism, (tran-send-ent'al-izm) n. In the 
Kantian philosophy, the transcending or going be- 
yond empiricism, and ascertaining a priori the funda- 
mental principles of human kriowl^ge ; — system of 
investigation of the higher truths of being, human or 
divine, apart from the facts and forms of existence as 
ascertained by observation and experience, and the 
logical processes and formula of scientific enquiry ; 
the highest philosophy in popular language, that 
which is va^ie, mystical, or extravagant in philoso- 
phical theories or statements. 

tlranscendentalist, (tran-send-ent'al-ist) n. Quo who 
believes in transcendentalism. 

Trauscendentally, (tran-send-ent'al-le) adv. In a 
transcendental manner. 

Trfuiscendently, (tran-send'ent-le) adv. In a tran- 
scendent manner; very excellently; supereminently. 
Transcribe, (tran-skrib') v. t. [L. transcrihere, from 
trans, across, over and, scHbere, to write.] To write 
over again or in the same words ; to copy : — imp. & 
jpp. trtmsorlbed ; ppr. transcribing. 

Transcriber, (tran-skrib'gr) n. One who transcribes; a 
copyist. 

Transcript, (tran'skript) n. [L. transcnptus, pp. of 
transcnbere.} That which has been transcribe ; a 
written copy copy of any kind from an original ; 
an imitation. 

Transcription, (tran-skrip'shun) n. Act of transcrib- 
ing or copying ; — a kind of free translation of a vocal 
into a pianoforte or an orchestral work. 

Transonptive, (tran-skrip'tiv) a. Having the style or 
character of a transcript or copy ; imitative. 

Transept, (tran^sept) n. [L. trans, across, beyond, and 
Btptum, an iuclosnre.] A cross aisle ; the transverse 
portion of a church which is built in the form of a 
cross ; one of the parts of a church that projects at 
right angles to the body (that is, the high central por- 
tion of either nave or choir); one of the arms of 
the ci’oss. 

Transfer, (trans-feiO v.U [L. transfei're, from tmns, 
across, over, and ferre, to bear.] To convey from one 
]f>lace or person to another; to transport; td remove ; 
—to convey ; to give or grant to another to make 
over the possession or control of;— to remove from 
one subst^oe to another : — imp. dc pp. transferred ; 
ppr. transferring. 

!nansfer, (transTgr) n. Bemoval of a thing from one 
place or person to another conveyance of jight, 
title, or property, either real or personal, from one 
person to another;— 4hat which is transferred ; estate, 
property. Or right conveyed .'—writ or deed of oon- 
teyonoe. 


Transferalde) (trans-i^a-bl) ^pable of briHS 
transferred or conveyed from one tdaoe or person to 
another negotiable, as a note, btu of exehaxiite, An. 
Transfer-day, (transter-dh) n. One of certain tegular 
days at the bank of England fat registering transfers 
of bank stock and government fundt in the books 
of the corporation. 

Transferee, (trans-fgr-SO n. The person to whom a 
transfer is made. t^nsfer. 

Tranaferenoe, (transTgr-ens) 91 . Act of transferring ; 
Tranafer-j^per, (transTgr-pa-pgr) n. A prepared paper 
used in fithography or copying presses for transferring 
impressions. [fer or conveyance. 

Transferrer, (trans-fgr'gr) n. One who makes a trans- 
Transferrible, (trans-fgr'e-bl) a. Capable of being 
transferred; transferable. 

Transferring, (trans-fgriing) n. Act of removing from 
a place, or conveying from one person to another. 
Transfiguration, (trans-fig-ur-a'shun) A change of 
form; especially, the supeniattii^ change in the 
personal appearance of our Saviour on the mount; — 
a feast on the 6th of August, in commemoration of 
this miraculous change. 

Transfigure, (trnns-fig^r) v. t. [L. tran^gurare, from 
trans, across, over, and figurare, to form, shape, from 
fgura, form, figure.] To change the outward form 
or appearance of; to transform ; — especially ^ to change 
to something very elevated and glorious mp. & pp. 
transfigpired ; ppr. transfiguring. 

Transfix, (trans-fiks') v. t. [L. trans, across, through, 
smApgere., to fix, fasten.] To pierce through, as with 
a pointed weapon '.—imp. & pp. transfixed ; ppr* 
transfixing. 

Transform, (trans-formO v. t. [L. tranB, across, over, 
and /ormare, to form.) To change the form of; to 
metamorphose;— to change into another substance; to 
transmute ; — to change the disposition and temper of, 
from a state of enmity to Goa and his law into a dis- 
position and temper conformed to the will of God 
to change into another form without altering the value, 
or changing the area or volume '.—imp, dc pp. trans- 
formed; ppr. transforming. 

Transformable, (trans-form'a-bl) a. Capable of being 
transformed or changed. 

Transformation, (trans-form -a'shun) n. Act or process 
of changing form or external ap])earance of ; metamor- 
])hoBi8;— a changing of one metal into another ; trans- 
mutation ;— changing of the elements of one body into 
those of another; transubstantiation; — change of form 
or condition. 

Transforming, (trans-form'ing) a. Effecting or able to 
effect a change of form or state. 

Transfuse, (trans-fdz') v.t. [L. transfundere, iranth 
fusum, from trans, over, across, and/urwicre, to pour, 
XK>ur out.] To pour, as liquor, out of one vessel into 
another;— to transfer, as blood, from the veins or 
arteries of one animal to those of another ; — to caifee 
to pass from one to another '.—imp, & pp. tnmsfttsed; 
ppr. transfusing. [fused. 

Transfusible, (trans-fuz'e-bl) a. Capable of being trans- 
Transfusion, (trans-fu'zhun) n. Act of transfusing or 
pouring, as liquor, out of one vessel into another;— act 
of transferring the blood of one animal into the vas- 
cular system of another. 

Trans^^ress, (tranB-gresO v.t. [L. tmTW, across, and 
gradi, to pjiss.] To overpass, as any rule prescribed as 
the limit of duty; to break or violate, as a law, civil or 
moial ;—v. i. To offend by violating a law; to sin 
imp. & pp. transgressed ; ppr. transgressing. 
Transgression, (trans-greshnn) n. Act of tranegrass^^ 
ing; violation of a law or known principle of recftl- 
tude fault ; offence ;— crime ; misdemeanour ; id^. 
Transgressional, (trans-gresh'un-ol) a. Violating law 
or commandment ; involvinjg traniBgreBSlon. , 

Transgressive, (trans-gres'iv) a. Disposed to tranw* 
gross; faulty; culpable. 
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pertv of traatmitting ra^s of Ught, to that bodies can 
be dittinctly teen throngh translucent ; pellucid ; 
ditmi bright; diaphanous. 

TraniQMttently, (trans-par'entde) adv. In a transparent 
manner; dearly. 

Tv^parentnesSf (trans-pOr'ent-nes) n. The quality of 
being transparent ; transparency. 

Tnuupimtilra, (ttan8-pir-amuii)M. Emission in vapour; 
— In physiology t cutaneous exhalation ; excretion 
through the pores of the skin of obstructed fluids; — ^in 
hoiany, excretion of the stiperfluous water of the sap, 
usually deposited at the extremities of the leaves. 
Tranimirable, (trans-pir'a-hl) a. Capable of being trans- 
_plred or of being emitted dirough pores. 

!n«ASpiratory, ftrans-pir'a-tor-e) a. Kelatiug to trans- 
piration ; serving to exhale ; excretory. 

Trani^ire, (trans-pir') v. t. (L. irons, across, through, 
and spirare, to breathe.] To emit through the excre- 
tories of the skin ; to send oflF in vapour u. i. To 
pass oflf in insensible perspiration to escape from 
secrecy ; to become public to happen or come to 
pass '.’—imp. t> pp. transpired ; ppi\ transpiring, 
transplant, (trans-plantO v. t. [P. transplanter, L. trans 
and plantar To remove and plant in another place; 
—to remove and settle or establish for residence in j 
another place : — imp. <fcpp. transplanted; ypr. trans- | 
planting* | 

Tnmsj^lantation, (trans-plant-H'shun) n. Act of trans- 
planting or removing to another soil, as plants 
removal ; conveyance from one to another ; — removal 
of men from one country to another. 

Transplanter, (tran8-i)lant'§r) n. One who transplants. 
Transplanting, ftraus-plant'ing) n. Act of removing 
plants or trees from one situation to another. 
Transplendent, (tran-splend'eut) a. Besplendent in the 
highest degree. [eminent splendour. 

Transplendently, (tran-splend'ent-le) adv. With super- 
Traaq[»ort, (trans-pSrt') v. t. [L. tram, across, and 
portare, to carry.] To carry or convey from one place 
to another ; to remove ; — to carry into banishment, as 
a criminal ; — to carry away with vehement emotion ; 
to ravish with pleasure or ecstacy : — imp. & pp. 
transported ; ppr. transporting. 

Transport, (trans'pdrt) n. Transportation ; carriage ; 
conveyance ; — a ship or vessel employed for transport- 
ing— especially for caiTying soldiers, warlike stores, 
Ac., from one place to another, or to convey convicts 
to their destination ; — ^vehement emotion ; passion ; 
ecstasy ; rapture ; — a convict transported or sentenced 
to exile. [transported. 

Timnsportable, ftrans-port'a-hl) a. Capable of being 
Trani^rtation, (trans-port-a'shun) n. Act of transport- 
ing from one place to another ; removal ; conveyance; 
—banishment for felony. 

Tnmsportedly, (trans-port^ed-le) adv. In a transported 
manner ; in a state of rapture or ecstacy. 

Transporter) (trans-pdrt'g^ n. One who trausi)orts or 
reouoves. 

Transporting, (trans-pdrting) a. Carrying away with 
vehement emotion ; passionate ; ecstatic. 
Transportingly, (trans-pdrt'ing-le) adv. In a transpoii}- 
ihg manner ; ravishingly. 

Tinnrooaal, (trans-pdz'td) n. Act of changing the places 
of tmngs and putting one in place of the other ; sub- 
stitution. 

TrimspoaeiCtrans-poz^e.t. [L. frans, across, and ponerr, 
to put, pl^.] To change the pl^e or order of ; to 
substitute one thing for another;— to put out of place; 
to remove in algebra, to bring, as any term of an 
e<ination, one side over to the other, without de- 
stroying the equation in music, to change the key 
of:— imp. App. traasnosed; ppr. tnmapoi^. 
Traanomtion, (trans-po^Vun) n. Act of diaaging 
Ibe paces of things a ad puttbog one in place of tha 


other ; substitution ; — removal dtmi one place M 
another; reciprocal change:— la music, alteration of 
a oomposition, by scoring or performing it in a higher 
or lower key or pitch;— in algebra, the bringing of any 
term of an equation from one side over to ^he other> 
without destroying the equation. 

Tranapoaitional, (trans-pd-zisVun-al) a. Pertaining to 
or involving transposition: —also transpot^ivt. 
Tranaubatantiate, (tran-sub-stau^she-at) v. t, jXi. trasu, 
across, over, and suJbstantia, substance.] To change 
into another substance ; especially, to change, as rae 
sacramental bread and wine into the flesh and Mood 
of Christ. 

Transubstantiation, (tran-sub-stan-she-a'shun) n. A 
change into another substance ; — in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the doctrine that the bread and wine 
in the eucharist are converted into the body and Mood 
of Christ. [of transuding. 

Transudation, (tran-su-dd'shun) n. The act or process 
Transude, (tran-sudO v. i. [L. tmns, across, through, 
and sudare, to sweat.] To pam through the pores or 
interstices of texture, as perspirable matter or other 
fluid :— imp. & pp. transuded ; ppr. transuding. 
Transversal, (trans-vgrs^al) a. Running or lying across. 
Transversal, (trans-vers'al) n. A straight or curved line 
which intersects any system of other lines. 

Transverse, (trans-vgrs') a. [L. transverms, pp. of 
transvertere, to turn or direct across.] Lying or being 
across, or in a crosswise direction. 

Transverse, (trans'vgrs) n. That which crosses or lies 
in a cross direction. 

Transverse, (trans-ve.rs') v.t. To change; to overturn; 
— ^to change from prose into verse. 

Transversely, (trans-v§r8le) adv. In a transverse di- 
rection; across; athwart. 

Trap, (traj)) n. [A.-S. trappe, trosp, P. trape, It. 
trapolk.] A contrivance that shuts suddenly or with 
a spring, used for taking game ; — an ambnsti : a 
stratagem a wooden instrument shaped somewhat 
like a shoe, used in the game of trap ball a drain- 
pipe for sinks, siphons, and the like pL Small or 
l>ortable articles for dress, furniture, or use ; goods. 
Trap, (trap) n. [Sw. irapp, Dan. trappe, Qer. trenpe, 
stairs.] A heavy, igneous rock of a greenisli-blaok 
or grayish colour, consisting of feldspar and hom- 
bleiido or pyi'oxeno. 

Trap, (trap) r. t. To catch in a trap ;— to insnare 
to take by stratagem ;--to adoni ; to dress with or- 
naments '.-—imp. <fc pp. trapped; ppr. trailing. 

Trapan, (tra-pan') v.t. [A.-S. ireppan.} To insnare: 
to catch by stratagem ; — imp. A pp. trapaaned; ppr. 
trapanning. [which shuts close like a valve. 

Trap-door, (trap'dor) ft. A door, as in a floor or roof^ 
Trapes, (U’tipz) n. A slattern; an idle sluttish woman* 
Trapeze, (tra-pCz') n. A tra^zium;— an apparatus for 
])erforming acrobatic feats, being a short of wo<^ 
suspended by ropes at each end from the roof of the 
circus or theatre, and at a gitMit height from the 
ground ; sometimes two or more are suspended at 
distances of thirty or forty feet, and the acrobat 
swings or thi-ows himself from one to the other 
performance on the trapeze. * 

Trapesian, (tra-pC'ze-an) a. [F. 
trapezien.] In crystallography, 
having the lateral planes com- "C / 

posed of trapeziums, situated in \ / 

two ranges between two bases. 

Trapezium, (tra-||e'ze-um) tu [G. X/ 
tmpezton., a littlFtable.] A plane '% 

figure contained under four right Trapezium. 

lines, of which no two are poxafiel. ' """V- ; 

Trapezoid. (tra'pS-zoid) n. [G. trap- \ , 

ezion and eidos, shape.] A plane, , \ 

four-jEdded figure, having two of \ 

the oppoi^te aides parallel to eaoh 

other./ TntpeiolL 



l^ertaiiiiiig to or denotijog 

trap dr mp rook 

XrappWf (trai/er) %, One who aets traps to catch 
juil&idB/ usually ibr Ihrs. 

mjpiiittii (trap'itig2} u.p2. [From trap.] That which 
serves to trap or adorn; ornaments; external deco- 
rations ornaments put on horses. 

Trappistt {trap'ist) n. One of a Boman Catholic order 
ot monks, founded in 1140, in the valley of £a 
Trappe, in Norman^, and noted for their strict 
piety. [leading down from a trap-door. 


tTrash, (trash) n. [Norm. F. trousset loppings or 
cutting^, Sw. draaaf a rag, (Jer. dreadier, chaff.] 
That which is worthless; stuff which is good for 
nothing, '’—especially, loppings of trees, bruised canes, 
and the like a worthless person ;— irrelevant talk ; 


and the like ;— a worthless person ;— irrelevant talk ; 

TrwA, (trash) v. t. To lop off ; to crop ; — to cnish ; to 
humble ; — ^to encumber ; to clog ; — v. i. To trample 
f^r ; to follow with fati^e and bustle. 

Trashy, (trash 'e) a. Like trash; waste; rejected; 
worthless; useless. 

Travail, (traVal) v. i, fP. travailler, It. travoffliare.] 
To labour with pain; to toil ; — to suffer the pangs of 
childbirth imp. & pp. travailed ; ppr, travailing. 
T^vail, (trav'al) n. Labour with pain ; severe toil ; — 
parturition. 

!mive, (trftv) n. [Sp, traba.] A beam; a lay of joists; 
a traverse ;— a wooden frame to confine a horse wliile 
the smith is setting his shoes ; — & partition between 
two stalls in a stable : — also written travis. 

Travel, (trav'el) v.i. [A different orthogi’aphy and 
application of travail.] To go or march on foot ; to 
walk ;— to pass by riding, or in any manner, to a dis- 
tant place; to jouniey;~to pass; to go; to move; — v.t 
To journey over; to pass: — imp. & pp. travelled ; ppr. 
travelling. 

Travel, (travel) n. Act of travelling from place to 1 
place; a journey;*— pi. An account of occurrences and 
observations made during a journey. 

Travelled, (trav ' eld) a. Having made journeys 
having gmued knowledge or experience by travelling ; 
hence, knowing. 

Traveller, (trav^l-§r) n. One who travels in any way ; 
one who visits foreign coxmtries;— a commercial agent 
who travels for the purpose of receiving orders for 
merchants, making collections, d;c. ;— an iron ring 
made to travel on a rope or boom. 

Traversable, (trav'§rs-a-bl) a. Ca])abl6 of being 
traversed or denied. 

Traverse, (trav'ers) a. [L. traiisverms.] Lying across; 
being in a direction across something else. 

Traverse, (trav'eis) adv. Crosswise; athwart. 

Traverse, (trav'ers) n. Any tiling that traverses or 
crosses; — something that thwarts or obstructs:— a 
cross accident: — in architecture^ a barrier, movable 
screen, or curtain;— gallery or lofb of communica- 
tion in a churcli or other large building ;— a work 
thrown up to intercept an enfilade or reverse fire 
along any line of work in iaip, a formal denial of 
some inktter of fact alleged by the opposite party in 
^any stage of the pleadings;— in geometry ^ a line or 
plane cutting or intersecting other lines or planes; 
— -in navigation, the variation of a thip’s course, 
or the zig-sag line of its progress caused from tacking, 
vmaring, leeway, cross currents, &c. ;- a flexure ; a 
turning;*— a subterfuge; a trick. 

Traverse, (trav'ers) v. t. To lay in a cross direction; 
to cross^-to thwart; to ob8truct;-%) wander over; to 
cross in travelling ; — to pass over and view ; — in 
pttnncry, to tarn to the^ one side or the other, in 
order to point in any direction;— in carpentry ^ to 
idane in a direction across the grain of the wood ;— in 
W, to lodge <d>Jections to a {deading ; — to deny 
lonmOly, as tvlmt tlm cppoeite pi^y has altoged;-^^^ 


Tb use the |K>Btiire or motions of opposition or 
conntersotion, as in fencing ^-to torn, a* on a pivot } 
to swivel imp. dcpp. traversed, PPT^ traveramg, 

Traverser, (trav'ers-er) n. One who mr that wUh 
traverses or moves, as an index on a soale ;— in law, 
one who opposes or denies a plea. 

Traverse-sailing, (trav'^rs-s&l'ing) n. The method 
of finding the course and distance resulting from a 
series of different shorter courses and distances actnall j 
passed over by a ship. 

Traversing, (trav'ers-ing) ». Act of crossing or ob- 


ranging or pointing, as a gun, in a required direction. 
Travertine, (trav'gr-tin) n. [F. travertin.] A white 
concretionary limestone, hard and crystalline, de- 
posited water that holds lime in solution. 
Travesty, (trav'es-te) n. [F. traveetiry from L. trantf 
across, and vestire, to dress, clothe.] A burlesque 
translation or imitation of a work ; a parody. 
Travesty, (trav'es-te) v. t. To translate or parody so as 
to render ridiculous or ludicrous : — imp. & pp. travel- 
tied ; ppr. travestying. 

Trawl, (trawl) n. A trawl-net ; — a long line sometimes 
extending a mile or more, having shori lines with 
baited hooks attached to it, used for catching certain 
fish. 

Trawl, (trawl) v. i. To take fish with a trawl. 

Trawler, (trawl'gr) n. One who fishes with a trawl-net; 
— a vessel which drags a trawl-net, or trails a drag-net 
behind it ; Iraiol-boat. 

Trawl-net, (trawl'net) w. A kind of drag-net for 
catching fish that live near the bottom of the water. 
Tray, (tra) n. [A.-S. <7*0/7, Sw. trag^ Dan. trug, a 
trough.] A small trough or wooden vessel for various 
domestic uses ; — a waiter or salver. 

Treacherous, (trech'gr-us) a. Like a traitor; involving 
treachery; traitorous to the state or sovereign; betray- 
ing a trust ;— perfidious ; insidious ; plotting. 
Treaoherousty, (trech'§r-us-le) adv. In a treacherous 
manner ; faithlessly ; perfidiously. 

Treaoherousness, (trecn'er-us-nes) n. Quality or state 
of being treacherous ; faithlessness ; perfidiousness. 
Treachery, (trech'er-e) n. [F. tHcherie, from truikert to 
clieat, to trick. ] Violation of allegianoe or of faith and 
confidence ; treasonable or perfidious conduct. 

Treacle, (tre'kl) n. [F. triacle, G. tMriakon (sc. pAar- 
makon), an antidote against the bite of ^isonons 
animals, from therion, a beast, a wild beast.] A medi- 
cinal compound used as a preventive of or cure for the 
effects of poison, or the bites of venomous animals ;— 
a viscid, uncrystallizable simp which drains from the 
sugar-i-efiner’s moulds — the word is often used for 
I molasses. 

Tread, (tred) v. i. [A.-S. tredan. Go. trudan, allied to 
L. trudere, to thmst, shove forward.] To set the foot; 
—to walk or go;— to walk with solemn, stately, or 
measured step ; — to copulate, as birds ; — v. t. To step 
or walk on ;— to beat or piess with the feet to crash 
under the foot; to trample ; — to copulate with ; to 
feather ; to cover— said of the male bird ;— to put in 
action by the feet ; to drive as a wheel ;— imp. trod ; 
pp. trod, trodden ; ppr. treading. 

IVead, (tred) n. A step or stepping ; pressure with the 
foot ; — a track ; a beaten path ; — ^manner of stepping- ; 
pace ; — act of the male bird in copulation ; — ^in arcAi- 
tecturey horizontal part of a step on which the foot is 
placed. 

Treader, (tred'§r) n. One who treada 
Treading, (tred'ing) n. Act of pressing with the foci ; 
—act of the male-bird in copulation. 

Treadle, (tred'l) n. Tlie part of a loom, or other 
machine, which is moved by the foot ; treddU, 
Treadmill, (tred'mil) n, k mill worked by penofiA 
treading on steps upon the peri|diei7 of a wide faotl^ 
zontal wheel t-nalso iread^hUL It is used dbiefl^ jWi 
a means of prison disdj^na 
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Treaiotit (trS'zn) ». [P. froAlwn, Pr. tmWr, L. imim, 
to give up, Ijotray.] The offenoe of attempting to over- 
thhmr or betoay the government of the state to which 
the offender owes allegiance ; disloyalty: treachery 
overt act of devising or compassing the death of the 
sovereign, or mem Mrs of the royal family, or levying 
war against the realm, or aiding and abetting the eue< 
mies of the realm; — writing or publication of writings 
hostile to the safety and authority of tlie sovereign 
and the peace of the realm. 

Treasonable, (tre'zn-a-bl) a. Pei*taining to, or consisting 
of, treason; involving the crime of treason, or iiartak- 
ing of its guilt. 

Treasonableness, (tre'zn-a>bl*ne8) n. State or quality 
of being treasonable. [manner. 

Treasonably, (tre'zn>a-ble} adv. In a treasonable 
Treasure, (trezh'dr) n. [L. t/ieaawus, G. theaauros.] 
Wealth accumulated ; a stock or store of money a 
great quantity of any thing collected for future use ; — 
that which is very much valued; ample supply; great 
abundance. 

Treasure, (trezh'ur) v. t. To collect and lay up, as 
money or otlier things, for future use ; to hoard : — 
imp. & pp. treasured ; ppr. treasuring. 
Treasure-house, (trezh'ur-hous) n. A house or building 
where treasures and stores are kept. 

Treasurer, (trezh'ur-§r) n. One who has the care of a 
treasure or treasury ; one who has charge of collected 
funds. [surer. 

Treasurership, (trezh'ur-§r-ship) n. Office of a trca- 
Treasure -trove, (trezh'ur-tr6v) n. [From treasure, and 
F. trouvi, pp. of trouver, to find.] Any money, bullion, 
& 0 ,, found in the earth, the owner of which is not 
known, in which case it is claimed by the crown. 
Treasury, (trezh'ftr-e) n. A place or building in which 
stores of wealth are deposited ; a place where public 
revenues are deposited; hence, the piace of deposit and 
disbursement of any collected funds; also, a store- 
house or repository of great abundance;— a department 
of government which controls the management, collec- 
tion, and expenditure of the public revenue; — the 
officers of the treasury department. 

Treat, (tret)t’. t. [B\ traiter, L. tractare, to handle, 
manage, treat.} To manage; to use ; — to discourse on; 
to handle in a particular manner, in writing or speak- 
ing ; — to entertain with food or drink, especially the 
latter, as a compliment or expression of regard ;~to 
manage in the application of remedies, as a disease or 
patient ;~-in chemistry, to subject to the action of ;— 
V. t. To discourse ; to handle a subject in writing or 
speaking ; — ^to come to terms of accommodation : to 
give an entei*tainmei)t of food or drink : — imp. & pp.' 
treated; ppr. treating. 

Treat, (tr6t) n. An entertainment given as an expres- 
sion of regard ;— something which afFoids much plea- 
sure ; — a rich entertainment ; a feast. 

Treater, (tr6t'§r) One who treats ; one who enter- 
tains ; — one who handles or discourses on. 

Treating, (tret'ing) n. Act of handling or discoursing 
on ; — act of entertaining, esi)ecially of eiiterbaiiiiiig 
electors in order to secure their votes in parliamentary 
elections ; species of bribery. 

Treatise, (tret'iz) n. A written composition on a par- 
ticular subject, in which the principles of it are dis- 
cussed or explained dissertation ; essay ; excuivus. 
Treatment, (tret'ment) n. Manner in wmeh a subject 
is treated ; manner of mixing or combining, of deoom- 
IKNsiug, &c. ;— manner of using ; behaviour toward a 
person ; usage manner of applying remedies to cure 
or check, as disease ;— 'manner of applying remedies to, 
as a patient. 

Treaty, (trSt'e) n. fP. traits, L. traetatua.] Act of 
treating for the adjustment of differences; negotiation; 

normal agreement, league^ or contract between two 
^dr more independent natiqns dr soVereigiit. ' ' , ^ 

Tfel^f(tirebl)a. JP. triple.} ThreefMa; triple i^Haonte; 

■ ■ r-'*'.,. ' .. . 


sharp playing or singing the highest part ov taeat 
acute sounds. 

Treble, ftrebl) n. Highest of the four principal parts 
in muslo; the part usually sung by women; soprano;— 
also, the air or melody of a part song or instrumental 
symphony. 

Treble, (trebl) v. t. To make thrice as much r to make 
threefold ; — v. i. To become threefold i»»p. & pp. 
trebled ; ppr. trebling. [quantity. 

Trebly, (treble) adv. With a threefold number or 

Tree, (tr6) n. [A.-S. ti'eow, tred, lool, trd. Go. eWt*.] A 
perennial plant having^a trunk, bole, or woody stem, 
and sending forth branches with woody stems and 
structure similar to itself — distinguished firom an 
herb as having a peiennial stem, and hrom a shrub 
as having only one stem or trunk properly so called, 
and sometimes only by the superior hardness and 
height to which it attains ;— something constructed 
in the form of, or considered as resembling a tree ;— 
a piece of timber or sometliing made of timber-used 
in coraiwsition 'a cross ; — genealogical tree, family 
pedigree ; in the form of a tree and branches ilins- 
tratiiig the parettt stock, and the different desoend- 
ante who have sprung from it ; — tree of liberty, tree 
planted to conimemorato the achieving of liberty or 
of some accession to liberty by the people of a oom- 
mnuity or state. 

Tree, (tre) v. t. To place upon a tree ; to fit with a 
tree ; to stretch upon a tree : — to drive to a tree ; 
to cause to ascend a tree [Amer.] : — imp. &, pp, 
treed ; ppr. treeing. [before sowing. 

Tree-fallow, (tre-faFo) v. t. To plough a third time 

Tree-fern, (tre'fern) n. An arborescent fern growing 
twenty or twenty-five feet high ; the existing species 
are confined to the tropics. 

Tree-goose, (trtVgoCs) n. A species of goose found 
in norriiern seas ; a barnacle. 

Treeless, (treles) a. Destitute of trees. 

Treens^, (tre'nai) [From tree and nail.) A long, 
wooden pin, used in fastening the planks of a ship 
to the timl>ers. 

Trefoil, (tre'foil) n. [L. ires, three, and folium, a 
leaf.] A plant of many species of the genus Trifoli um, 
which includes the white clover, red clover, &o. ; — 
an ornament of three cusps in a circle, resembling 
three-leaved clover. 

Treillage, (trel'ilj) n. [F. trellis.] A sort of rail-work 
for supporting espaliers, and sometimes for wall- 
trees. 

Trellis, (trel'is) n. [F. trcillis, L. trichila, a bower, 
arbour, summer-house. J A frame of cross-barred 
work or lattice- work, used for screens, doors, windows, 
&c., and also for supporting wail-trees, &c. ; — also 
written trelHtw. 

Trellised, (trel'ist) a. Having a trellis or trellises. 

Tremble, (trern'bl) v. i. [F. trembler, from L. frs- 
mei'e, to shake, tremble,] To shake involuntarily, 
as with fear, cold, or weakness: to quake; to quiver; 
to shiver; to shudder; — to totter; to shake — said 
of a thing ; — to quaver ; to shake, as sound imp. 
& pp. trembled ; ppr. trembling. [quivering. 

Tremble, (trern'bl) n. An involuntary shaking or 

Trembler, (trem'bl§r) n. One who trembles. 

Trembling, (trem'bllng) n. Act or state of shaking 
from cold, weakness, or fear. 

Tremblingly, (trem ' bling-le) adv. In a trembling 
manner ; with sliivering or shaking. [tree. 

Trembling-poplar, (trem'bling-pop-lar) ». The aspen 

Tremendous, (tr§-men'dus) a. [L. tremendus, fearfi^] 
Pitted to excite fear or terror ; such as may astouidi 
or terrify by its magnitude, force, or violence ; dread- 
ful ; frightful ; fearful ; formidable. 

Tmueudeosly, (tri-men'dus-le) adv. In a mivaner to. 
astonish or terrify. ; with great violence; excessively. 

TremendmisneM. (br6-men'du8*nes) n. Thq state ot 
quality of being mnendou^ terrible; or viaUiut^ 


Treiii «|04 (trem'd-ld). CIt.] In musiCf the agitation 
or qni^raring of the voice in atrong emotion or passion. 
Thtmoiti (tr&raor, trmnfor) n. [u, from tremeref to 
tremme.} An inyoluntai^ trembling : a shivering or 
shaldng ; a quivering or vibratory motion. 

Tremulouii (trem^Q-lus) a. [L. tremulus^ from tremere^ 
to tremhle.j Shaking ; shivering ; quivering ; trem- 
bling ; fea rnil ; tiroid. 

!&emal<maly, (trem'il-luB'le) adv. With trembling or 
quivering. [or trembling. 

Tremulosaaess, (trem^^i-lus-nes) n. State of quivering 
Trench, (trensh) v. t, (P. trancher, to cut, L. truncare. ] 
To cut or dig, as a ditch, a channel for water, or a 
long hohow in the earth ; — to dig and turn over the 
soil with a spade ; — to fortify by digging a ditch and 
forming a rampart with the earth thrown up : — v. i. 
To enoroacdi \--xmp, pp. trenched ; ppr. trenching. 
Trench, (trensh) n, A long, narrow cut in the earth ; 
a ditch ; — a deep ditch, or the wall or breastwork 
formed of the earth thrown out of the ditch to cover 
troops in their approaches to a besieged town ; also, 
a similar work to defend the approaches to a camp 
against the attacking party. 

Timohant, (trensh'ant) a. [P. trenclumt, ppr. of 
traneher.] Cutting ; sharp : — unsparing ; severe. 
Trencher, (trensh^gr) n. One who trenches or digs 
ditches. 

Trenoher, (trensh'gr) n. [F. tranehoir.] A wooden 
plate on which meat was served or eaten at table ; — 
hence, the table ; hospitable board ; — ^food ; pleasures 
of the table. 

Trenoher-fiiend, (trensh'er-frend) n. One who fre- 
quents the tables of others ; a sponger ; a parasite : 
— also trencher-Jlp. 

Trenoher-man, (trensh'gr-man) n. A feeder; a great 
eater ; a gormandizer. 

Trenching, (trensh'ing) n. Act or method of digging, 
turning over, and ptilverizitig the soil to a greater 
depth than can be done by ordinary spade-digging. 
Trench-plough, (trensh'plow) n. A plough for opening 
land to a greater deptli than that of common farrows. 
Trenoh-plough, (trensh'plow) v.t. To plough with 
deep furrows. 

Trend, (trend) v.i. (Dan, & Sw. trind, round.] To 
run or stretch in a certain direction ; to incline : — 
imp. <& pp. trended ; ppr. trending. 

Trend, (trend) n. Inclination in a pai’ticular direc- 
tion ; tendency ; direction. 

Trendle, (tren'dl) n. (A.-S. tryndely circle, ring.] 
A little wheel ; the hoop of a wheel ; a trundle. 
Trental, (tren'tal) n. [It. trentay from L. tHginta, 
thirty.] An office for the dead in the Roman 
Catholic service, consisting of thirty masses rehearsed 
for thirty days successively ; — a dirge ; an elegy. 
Trepan, (trg-panO n. [P. trepariy It. irapano, from 
G. trup&n, to bore.] A cylindrical saw for perforat- 
ing the skull and catting out a circular piece— it is 
worked like a wimble or auger. 

Trepan, (tre-pan') v. t. To x^eifoiate the skull with a 
trepan^ and take out a piece ; — [A.-S, trtppan.] To 
insnate ; to trap : — imp. & pp. trpanned ; ppr. 
trepanning. 

Txtptaky (tre-panO n. A snare ; a trapan. 

Trq^anner, (tre-i»n'er) m One who trepans; a cheat. 
Tre p a nuiiw , (trS-pan^ing) n. Operation of perforating 
or removing a portion of the skull to relieve the brain 
from oompression, dm.;— act of insnaring or catching 
by deceit. 

Tn^hine, (trft-lenO n, [Diminutive of trepm.} An 
instrument for trepanning, smaller than the trepan, 
worked by half turns of the hand alternately from 
right to left. 

Tmhiiui. <tr@-fS5n') v*t. To perforate with a tre- 
phine; to trepsoi : — ^ imp. pp. trephined; ppr, 

TrepidatiMC (trep4d*iUiun) m {JU tnptdkitio.} An 


involuntary trembling, sometimes an eflbot of pea> 
alysis, but usually oaui^ by terror or fear; quakug: 
quivering; tremor;— hence, a state of terror; trem- 
bling alarm;— confused haste; agitation; hurry. 

Trespass, (tres'pas) v, i. [P. trespamr, from tran$t 
across, and passer, to pass.} To pass unlawfully over 
the boundary line of another's land ^~to go too far ; 
to intrude ; — ^to commit any offence, or to do any act 
that injures or annoys another; — to violate any 
known rule of duty ; to transgress imp. dc pp. 
trespassed; ppr. trespassing. 

Trespass, (tres’pas) n. Any injury or offence dona 
to another ; — any voluntary transgression of the 
moral law ; any violation of a known rule of duty ; 
— an unlawful act committed with force and violence 
on the person, property, or relative rights of another ; 
— an action for injuries accompanied with force. 

Trespasser, (tres'pas-er) n. One who commits a tres- 
pass. 

Trespass-offering, (tres'pas-ofgr-ing) n. Among the 
Jews, an offering for a trespass. 

Tress, (tres) n. [F. tresse, Sw. tmr, D. imsen] A 
braid, knot, or curl of hair ; a ringlet. 

Trestle, (tres'l) n. [D. driestal, a tripod, from dWe, 
three, and staly a place, F. treatau, treteau.] The 
frame of a table a movable fimne or support for 
any thing, consisting of three or four legs secured 
to a top-piece, and forming a sort of stool or horse ; 
— also, a kind of frame-work of strong posts or piles 
and cross-beams, for supporting a bridge, dso. .'—also 
tressel. 

Tret, (tret) n. [Etymology uncertain— said to be from 
Norm. F. trett, F. trait, from traire, L. traJiere, to 
draw, perhaps from L. tritua, worn off, wasted.] An 
allowance by wholesale dealers to retail purchasers for 
waste or refuse matter, of 4 pounds on every 104 
pounds of weight, after tare is deducted. 

Trey, (tra) n. [F. troia, L. iresy three.] A three at 
cards; a card of three spots. 

Triable, (tri'a-bl) a. Fit or possible to be tried; liable 
to be subjected to trial or test ; — liable to undergo a 

Judicial examination. 

Triad, (tri'ad) n. [G. trias, from ireUy three.] The 
union of three; three objects or persons united;— the 
common chord, consisting of a tone with its third and 
fifth. 

Trial, (tri'.al) n. Act of trying or testing in any 
m&nner 'y—apecijlcally, any exertion of strength for 
the pmpose of ascertaining what it is capable of 
effecting act of testing by experience ; experiment ; 
—examination by a test; — that which trjes or afflicts; 
that which tries the character or principle ; that 
which tempts to evil;— state of being tried or tempted; 
— the formal examination of the matter in issue in a 
cause before a competent tribunal. 

Triandria, (tri-an'dre-a) n. [G. treiay three, and 
miSi', androa, a man.] A class or Older of mbnoclinous 
or hermaphrodite plants, liaving three distinct and 
equal stamens. 

Triandrous, (tri-an'drus) a. [G. treiSy three, and aniVy 
androsy a male.] Having three distinct and equal 
stamens in the same flower, with a pistil or pistils. 

Triangle, (tri'ang-gl) n. [L. iriang%ium,.'\ A figUW 
bounded by three lines and con- yy 

taining three angles ;— plane t?*i- 
anglty triangle in which the three / \ 

lines or sides are right or straight; / \ 

^-equilateral VnangUy triangle in / \ 

which all the three sides are equal / \ 

(fig.) ; — iaoacelea triangle, triangle ^ 

in which two sides are equal;— Trianalc* 
scalene trUmgle, triangle in which all the three aides 
are unequal \---Hgih;t-angUd triangle, trianip;le hayiiqE 
one angle a right angle ^^btnee-anpled trux/tugU, tri- 
angle having one obtuse angle;— 
angle, triurngle in which aU we angles are 
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eViridliinMT trtaw^rte. triimgle with cmred lines or Triee, Itrfs) v. t [Oer. trissenj To lianl or tie up ^ 
sides ; — ^pherUal tnangle, triangle in, which the sides means of a rope. 

93t9 arcs of great circles of the sphere, or arcs of the Trice, (trls) n. [Perhaps ftom thrice, while one can 
same circle :~~in t7te army, three halberts stuclc in the count A very short time ; an instant ; a 

ground and united at the top tu which a soldier is moment. 

tied when he is to be flogged;— in music, a bar of steel Trioennial, (tri-sen'ne-al) a. [L. tricennium, from 
hent into the form of a triangle, and struck with a triginta, thirty, and annus, year.] Pertaining to 
wrirtftll rod. thirty years ; occurring once in eveiy thirty years. 

Triangular, (tri-ang'gil-l&r) o. Having three angles; Trichord, (triTcord) n. [G. treis, three, and ehorde, 
— ^flat or lamellar, and having three sides;— oblong, cord or string.]^ An instrument, as a lyre or harp, 

and having three lateral faces. having three strings. 

Triangularity, (tri-ang-gu-ldr'e-te) n. The quality of Trick, (trik) n. [D. trel-, a pull or drawing, a trick, 
being triangular. [form of a triangle, trekken, to draw, F. tricher, to cheat, to tri^.] Artl- 

Triangularly, (tri-aug'gu-lAr-le) adv. In or after tho flee or stratagem ; a sly procedure, usually with a dis- 
Triax^nilate, (trf-ang'gu-iat) v. t. To survey by means honest intent implied ; — a sly, dexterous, or ingenious 
of a series of triangles properly laid down and niea- procedure fitted to puzzle or amuse ; — ^misohievous or 
sured ; — to make triangular : — imp. & pp. tri- annoying behaviour ;— a particular habit or manner ; 
angidated ; ppr. triangulating. a peculiarity ; — the whole number of cards played in 

Triarchy, (tri'ark-e) n. [G. tms, three, and arcM, one round, and consisting of as many cards as there 
sovereignty.] Government by three persons. are players ; — the cards falling to the winner at one 

T^s, (trriis) n. [G. tnas, union of three.] The round;— among sgaincM, the time which each steersman 
upper new red sandstone formation — so called because works in turn at the helm. 

composed of three strata or layers. Trick, (trik) v.t. To tieceive; to impose on; to cheat 

Triassio, (tri-as'ik) a. Pertaining to triaa or the pe- v. t. fW. treciaw, to furnish, to equip out.] To dress; 
riod of its formation. to decorate ; to set oif ; to adorn fantastically ; — v. i. 

^be, (trib) n. [L. tribus.} A family, race, or series To live by deception and fraud: — imp. Apjp. tricked; 
of generations descending from the same progenitor, p^. tricking. 

and kept distinct, as in the case of the twelve tribes of iSriokish, (trik'ish) a. Given to tricks ; full of deception 
Israel: — a number of things having certain characters and cheating ; knavish. [artfully ; knavishly, 

or resemblances in common ; — a nation of savages Trickishly, (trik'ish -le) adv. In a trickish manner ; 
or uncivilized people united under one leader or Trickishness, (trik'ish-nes) n. State of being trickish 
government ; — any division, class, or distinct portion or deceitful. 

of people or persons. Trickle, (trik'l) v. L [Ger. inppdn, tropfeln, to fall in 

Triolet, (trib'let) n. [F. triboulet.] A goldsmith’s small drops, to trickle.] To flow in a small, gentle 
tool for making rings ;— a steel cylinder round which stream ; to run down : — imp. & pp. trickled ; ppr. 
metal is bent in forming tubes. trickling. [trioker ; a cheat. 

Tribrach, (tri'brak) n. [G. treis and brachus, short.] Trickster, (trik'stgr) h. One who tricks ; a deceiver ; a 
A poetic foot of three short sylhibles. Tricky, (trik'e) a. Given to tricks ; practising decep* 

Tribulation, (trib-fl-ia'shun) n. [F. from L. tribulare, tion; knavish. 

to thrash, to beat.] Severe afiliction ; — distress ; aor- Tricolomr, (tri'kul-§r) n. [L. tri and color, colour.] The 
row and suffering ; the troubles and vexations of national French banner, of three colours, blue, wldte 
life;— in Scripture, ptirsecution, or the troubles and and red flag, • 

distresses which arise from persecution ; special trial. Tricuspid, (tri-kus'pid) a. [h. tres, three, and cuspis, a 
iwrrow, and suffering falling to the lot of a disciple point.] Having three cusps or i)oints. 
of Christ. Trident, (tri'dent) n. [L. tridens.} A kind of sceptre 

Tribunal, (tri-bu'nal) n. [L. tribunal, from irihunus, or spear with three prongs, the common attribute of 
a tribune who administered justice.] The bench on Neptune ; — a three-pronged fish-spear, 

which a jiidge and his associates sit for administering Trident, (tri'dent) a. Having throe teeth or prongs. 
Justice; — hence, a court of justice. Tridentate, (tri - dent ' at) a. Having three teeth or 

Tribune, (trivan) n. [L. tribunus, properly chief of n prongsi ; trident. 

tribe, from tribus, tribe.] In ancient Jlome, an officer l^dentine, (tri-dont'in) a. [L. Tridentum, Trent.] Per- 
cor magistrate chosen by the people, to protect them tainingto Trent, ortho celebrated council held ill that 
from the oppression of the imtrioians or nobles a city. 

commander of a cohort; — a judgment-seat; tribunal; Triennial, (tri-en'ne-al) a. [fj. triennium.} Continuing 
—an elevated seat or bench in a school, hall, &c. ; — three years ;— liapponing or appearing once in every 
in France, a desk or pulpit in the chamber of deputies, three years. 

f^m which the membei-s speak in turn. Triennially, (tri-en'ne-al-le) adv. Once in three years. 

Tribuneship, (trib'un-ship) n. Tlie office of a tribune : Trier, (tri'er) n. One who tries ; one who makes expert- 
—also tribunate. ments;— one who tries judicially; — a iiersou appointed 

Tributary, (trib'u-tar-e) a. [L. tHbutarius.} Paying to try challenges of jurors. 

tribute to another ;— hence, sulxirdinate ; inferior ; — Trifarious, (tri-fa're-us) a. [L. trifarium, in, three man* 
paid in tribute;— yielding supplies of any thing; con- ners.] Arninged in three rows or ways ; threefold., 
tributing, Trifld, (tri'fid) a. {L. trijldus.} Divided half way. Oito 

Tributary, (trlb'u-t&r-e) n. One who pays tribute or three parts ; three-cleft. 

a stated sum to a conquering power an afiiuoiit ; a Trifle, (tri'fl) to. A thing of very little valdebr impor«!( 
stream which flows into a larger or distinct stream. tance ; — a dish composed of sweetmeats and cake with 

Tribute, (trib'flt) to. [L. tHbuere, tributum, to bestow, i^llabub a certain sort of cake. 

grant, pay.] An annual or stated sum of money or T^e, (tri'fl) v.i. [D. treyfelen, to trifle, A,-S. irifelan^ 
other valuable thing, paid by one prince or nation to br^.] To act or talk with levity; to indulge in 

to another, either as an acknowledgment of submis- light amusements;— v. t. To spend in vanity; to waiitb 

rion, or as the price of peace and protection, or by to no go^ purpose; to dissipate imp. & pp. trii||d| s 

virtue of some treaty; — a personal contribution in ppr. tri^g. 

token of services rendered, or as that which is due or (tri'fler) to. One who trifles or acts ilrith levi^«» 

deserved. Trifl^, (tri'fling) a. Being of small value or inute* 

Trlbute^money, (trib' fit *mnn-e) n. Money paid aa tanoe; trivial; inoonsiderahle petty; sl^t; isim*. 
tK»ei or tribute. . por^t ; inaignifloant. 


Titenarew a( 

Ti^^a|^1^^(fcvPfling>l6) adv. la a trifling manner; 

IMflingneM, (trffling'nes) n. The state of being trifling; 
levity of manners ; emptiness ; vanity ; triviality. 
Ti^om, (tri-flo'ral) a. [L. three, andjlos, jlm'U, 
flower.] Bearing three flowers. 

TrifolUtet (tri-fdle-ait) a. [L. and folium^ leaf.] 
Having three leaves, m clover. 

Triform, (tri'form) a. [L. triformis, from trea and 
forma, form.] Having a triple form or shaiie. 
Triformi^, (tri-form'e-te) n. The state of being triform, 
or of baring a three-fold shape. 

Trig, (trig) v. t. [Dan. trykke, to press, A.-S. thrj/ccan, 
W. Mgaw, to stay,] To stop, os a wheel, by placing 
something under it ; to scotch. 

Trig, (trig) a. [Allied to tnck, to di'ess, to decorate.] 
Full ; tnm ; neat. 

Trigamy, (trig'a-me) n. [G. treia, three, and gamoa, 
marriage.] State of being mariied three times, or state 
of having three husbands or three wives at the same 
time. 

Trigger, (trig'gr) n. [From trig, Oer. d'i'ilcker, the 
trigger of a gun.] A catch to hold the wheel of a 
carriage on a declivity ; — the catcli of a musket or 

S istol, which, being piUled, looses the lock for striking 
re. [A book in three languages. 

Triglot, (trTglot) ». [G. treU, three, and glotta, tongue.] 
(tiTglif) n. [L. triglyphua, G. treia. three, 
and gluphein, to carve.] An ornament in the frieze of 
the Doric column, repeated at equal intervals. 
Triglyphio. (tri-glifik) a. Consisting of or pertaining 
t(j triglypha [corner, angle.] A triangle. 

Tr^on, (tri'gon) n. [G., from treia, three, and gOnia, a 
Trigonal, (trig^on-al) a. Having three angles or cor- 
ners; trian|;ular. 

Trigonometrical, (trig-on-o-met'rik-al) a. Pertaining 
to trigonometry ; performed by or according to the 
rules of trigonometry. 

Tzigonometrioally, (trig-on-5-met'rik-al-le) adv. Ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of trigonometry. 
Trigonometry, (trig-on-om'et-re) n. [G. trigdnmi., a 
triangle, and meiron, measure.] That branch of 
mathematics which treats of the relations of the side-s 
and angles of triangles, with the methods of deducing 
fix>m certain parts given other parts required. 
Trigraph, (trl'graf) n, [G. treia, three, and graphe, a 
writing.] Three lettem united in pronunciation so as 
to have but one sound, or to form but one syllable, as 
ieu in adieu. [faces. 

Trihedral, (tri-he'dral) a. Having three equal sides or 
Trihedron, (tri-he'dron) n. [G. treia, three, and hedra, 
a seat, base.] A figure liaving three 
equal sides. A 

Trilateral, (tri-lat'er-al) a. [F., from / \ 

L. tree, three, and latua, laieria, / \ 

side.] Having three sides. / \ 

Trilemma, (tri-Jem'ma) ». [G. treia, / \ 

three, and lemma, an assumption.] / \ 

A syllogism with three conditional ^ ^ 
prapo4tionB, the major premises of Trihedron, 

which are di^unotively affirmed in the minor. 
Trilingual, (tri-ling'gwal) a. [L. trea and lingua.] 
Oonsuttng of three languages or tongues. 

Trfliteral, ftri-lit'gr-al) a. [L, trea, three, and litera, 
letter.] Oonsisting of three letteia. [letters. 

Trilitand, (trl-lit'§r-al) n. A woi*d consisting of three 
Tiilitli, (tri'Uih) n. [6. treia, three, and lithoa, stone.] 
In archaolam, a sepulchre or other monumental edi- 
floe, oonatitmg of tnree stones or columns, one placed 
transverwiy above the other two, as a lintel on the I 
door-pastd. 

Trill, (tti!) a. Ashake or quaver of the voice in singing, 
or of tha Jonnd of an instrument 
Trill, V, t, [l%, irillar€, D. trillen, to trem^^e, to I 
riiaicik.] , qugverihgtor tremnlonimess I 

dfwsloii nmia^streaini i 


to trickle to shake or quaver -imp. ft pp. trilled ; 
ppr. trilling, 

Trillion, (triTyun) n. [L. trea and million.] The pro- 
duct of a million involved to the third power, or the 
number represented by a unit with 18 ciphers an- 
nexed. [lobe.]. Having tl^ee lobcw. 

Trilobate, (trild-b!lt) a. [G. treia, throe, and loboa, a 

Trim, (trim) a, [A.-S. trum.] Firm ; compact ; tight : 
snug fitly a^usted ; being in good order, or made 
ready for service or use neat ; cleanly ; tidy. 

Trim, (trim) v. t. [A.-S. trymian, trymman, to propare, 
dispose.] To put in order for any puipose ; to adjust ; 
— to dress ; to decorate ; to adorn ; — to make ready by 
cutting or shortening ; to clip or lop to di’ess, as 
timber ; to make smooth to adjust, as a ship, by 
disposing the weight of persons or goods in due order 
for sailing; — to supply with oil and adjust the wick, 
as a lamp ; — to reprove ; to rebuke ; — to oeat ; to chas- 
tise ; — V. i. To balance ; to fluctuate between parties, 
so as to appear to favour each i—inip. ft pp. trunmed; 


ppr. trimming, 

Trim, (trim) n. Dress; gear; ornaments; — disxx)siticn ; 
state or condition -state of a shiji or her cargo, bal- 
last, masts, ftc., by which she is well prepared lor 
sailing. 

Trimeter, (tri-ine'tfr) n. [G. trimetroa.] A poetical 
division of verse consisting of three measured. 

Trimetrical, (tri-met'rik-al) a. Consisting of three 
lioetical measures. [good order. 

Trimly, (trim'le) adv. In a trim manner ; nicely ; in 

Trimmer, (trim'er) n. One who arranges, fits, or orna- 
ments; — one wlio fluctuates between parties, so as to 
appear to favour either ; a time-server. 

Trimming, (trim'ing) n. Act of one who trims •— ver- 
satility ; political inconstancy that which serves to 
trim, adjust, ornament, and the like ; the appendages, 
as of a garment ; the concomitants of a dish ; a relish 
— usually in the plural. 

Trimness, (trim'nes) n. State of being trim; compact- 
ness ; snugness ; neatness. 

Trinal, (tri'nal) a. [L. trinua, trini, three each, three- 
fold.] Threefold. 

Trine, (trin) n. The asjiect of planets distant from each 
other 120 degrees, or one thii*d of the zodiac. 

Trine, (trin) v. t. To put in the aspect of a trine. 

Tringle, (tring'gl) n. [F. tringle, of Celtic origin.] A 
little square member, as a listel, reglet, ftc., but espe- 
cially a little member fixed exactly over eveiy triglyph; 
— a iath or rod between the posts of a bed. 

Trinitarian, (trin-e-ta're-an) a. Pertaining to the 
Trinity or to the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Trinitarian, (trin-e-ta're-an) n. One who believes the 
doctrine of the Trinity; —one of a religious order insti- 
tuted in 1198, in honour of the Trinity. 

Trinitarianism, (trin-e-ta're-an-izm) n. The doctrine of 
Trinitarians. 

Trinity, (trin'e-te) n. [L. trinitaa, from trini, three 
each.] The union of three persons (the Father, the 
Bon, and the Holy Spirit) in one Godhead, so that 
all the three ore one God as to substance, but three 
persons as to individuality. 

Irinket, (triugk'et) n. [Perhaps originally tricket, 

Prov. Eng. tnck, trig, elegant, neat, trim.] A small 
ornament, as a jewel, ling, or the like ; — a thing of 
little value ; tackle ; tools. [kets ; jewels. 

Trinketoy, (tringk'et-re) n. Ornaments of dress; tiin- 

Trinomial, (tri-no'me-al) n. [G. treia, three, and nfppit 
division, distribution.] A quantity consisting of th»o 
terms, connected by the sign + or — . 

Trio, (txi'o) n, [It. , Sp. , ft F., from D. Irea, tria, three.) 
Three persons in company or acting together;— a opm- 
position for three voices or instruments. 

^Pi.jffcrip) v.i. [D.jtrippeisk, Ger, trippen, F. frfjpisr.J 
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fiftlse xnoTement to commit an offence against mo- 
xality, propriety, or rule ; to err -v. i. To cause to 
take a false step ; to cause to loose the footing, 
stumble, or fall;— to overtixrow by depriving of sup- 
X>ort ; to supplant to detect in a misstep ; to catch ; 
to convict ; — to loose, as the anchor, from the bottom, 
by its cable or buoy-rope imp. & pp. tripped ; ppr. 
tripping. 

Trip, (tnp) n. A quick, light step ; a skip a brief 
journey or voyage ; an excursion or jaunt a false 
step i a misstep ; a loss of footing or balance a slight 
error ; a failure ; a mistake ; — a stroke or catch by 
which a wrestler supplants his antagonist. 

Tripartite, (trip'ar-tit) a. [L. iripartitus^ from fm, 
three, and partiri^ to divide.] Divided into three 
parts having three corresponding parts or copies 
made between three parties. 

Tripartition, (trip-ar-tish^un) a. A division by threes 
or into three parts. 

Tripe, (trip) n. [P. tripCy D. tripe.} The entrails ; also, 
the large stomach of ruminating animals when pre- 
jjared for food. 

Tripedal, (trip'S-dal) a. [L. tripe^nlis, from tree, three, 
and ptiy pedis ^ a foot.] Having three feet. 
Tripetalou8,(tri-pet'al-U8)«. [G. treis, three, and peiaion, 
a leaf.] Having three petals or flower-leavea 
Trip-hammer, (tripliam<§r) n. A heavy hammer at the 
end of a beam, which is ra^ed, tilted, or tripped, by 
projecting teeth on a revolving shaft ; a tilt-hammer. 
Tripnl^ong, (trifthong, triphthong) n. (G. treis^ three, 
and phtogfiS, the voice, a sound.] A combination of 
three vowels in a single syllable, forming a simple or 
compound sound ; a union of throe vowel characters 
representing together a single sound, as ieu> in adieu; 
a trigraph. 

Triphthongal, (trif-thong'gal) a. Of or pertaining to 
a triphthong; consisting of three letters pronounced 
together in a single syllable. 

Tripinnate, (tri-pin'nat) a. [Tri and pinnate.} Having 
the petiole branching twice with tripinnate leaflets 
arranged on each side. 

Triple, (trip'l) a. [L. triplex^ from tres, three, and pli- 
mre, to fold.] Consisting of three united; multiplied 
by three ; — three times repeated ; treble. 

Triple, (trip'l) v.t. To make thrice as much or as 
many ; to treble ; — imp. & pp. tripled ; ppr. tripling. 
Triplet, (triplet) n. [From triple.} Three of a kind, 
or three united ; — thiee verses rhyming together ; — 
three tones or notes sung or played in the time of two. 
Triplicate, (trip'le-kat) a. [L. tripUcatm, pg. of tHp- 
licare.} Made thrice as much ; threefold ; tripled . 
Triplicate, (tripTe-kat) n, A third paper or thing cor- ] 
responding to two others of the same kind. 

Triplication, (trip-le-ka'shun) n. The act of tripling or 
making threefold ; the state of being tripled. 

TripUoity, (tri-plis'e-te) n. State or qiiality of being 
triple or thi'eefold ; trebleness. 

Tripod, (tri'pod) n. [L. tripus^ tripodi.% G. ireis, three, 
and po'USy podosy a foot.] A seat or stool supported by 
three feet on which the priestess of Apollo sat when 
delivering the oracles a bowl or cup supported on a 
three-legged pedestal, in which the wine and water 
wet*e mixed at the l^nquets of the ancients ; — any 
utensil or vessel supported on three feet a three- 
legged frame or stand for supporting a theodolite, com- 
pass, or the like. 

.Tripoli, (trip'o-le) n. An earthy substance (originally 
bspught from Tripoli), used in polishing atones and 
metals. 

Tripper, (trip'^r) n. One who trips or supplants ; one 
who walks nimbly. 

Trippiugt (trip'ing) a. Quick ; nimble. 

Skipping, (trip'ing) n. Act of one who trips ;— a light 
jkmd of dance the loosing of an anchor flrom the 
ground by its cable or buoy-rone. [nimbly, 

^ppingly, (trip'ing-le) adv. In a tripping manner ; 


Triptote, (trip'tot) n. [L. triptotvm, G. three, and 
ptdtoSf filing.] A name or noun having three cases 
only. 

Triptych, (trip'tik) n. [G. three, and ptux, a fold 
or leaf.] A writing tablet in three parts;— an altar 
piece in three compartments, the middle one affixed 
to the wall, and the other two folding on thia 
Trireme, (tri'rem) n. [L. triremU, from «re», three, and 
remuSf an oar.] A galley or vessel with three benches 
or ranks of oars on a side. 

Trise, (tris) v.t. [W. treisaw, to seize.] To haul up; 
to hoist and tie up with a rope or line. 

Trisect, (tri-sekt') v. t. [L. tres, three, and secare, MCfwwt, 
to cut.] To cut or divide into three equal parts 
imp. & pp. trisected ; ppr. trisecting. 

Triseotion, (tri-sek'shun) n. [L. tres, three, and sectio, 
a catting, from secare, to cut.] The division of a thing, 
as an angle, into three equal parts. 

Trisepalous, (tri-sep'al-us) a. Having three sepals or 
small bracts of a cmyx. 

Trisuloate, (tri-sul'kat) a. [L. trisulcus, fh>m tres, three, 
and sulcus, a fork.] Having three furrows, forks, or 
prongs. 

Trisyllabic, (tris-sil-laVik) a. [L. trisyllahus, O. trisuh 
labos.} Of or i^ertaining to a trisyllable ; consisting ol 
three syllables. [syllables. 

Trisyllable, (tris-silTa-bl) w. A word consisting of three i 
Trite, (trit) a. [L. tritus, pp. of tercre, to rub, to wear 
out.] Worn out ; used until so common as to have 
lost its novelty and interest; hackneyed ; stale. 

Tritely, (trit'le) adv. In a trite or common manner. 
Triteness, (triVnes) n. Quality of being trite ; com- 
monness ; staleness. 

Tritheism, (tri'the-izm) n. [Prefix tri, three, and 
theism.} The opinion that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are three distinct Gods. 

Tntheist, (tri'the-ist) a. One who believes that the 
three persons in the Trinity are three distinct Gods. 
Tritheistic, (tri-the-ist'ik) a. Pertaining to tritheism. 
Trithing, (tri'thing) 7i. One of the three divlBions of 
the county of Yorlc: — now called riding. 

Triturable, (trit'u-ra-bl) «. Capable of being reduced 
to a fine powder by rubbing or grinding. 

Triturate, (trit'u-rilt) v. t. [L. triturare, from twere, 
tritum, to rub.] To nib or grind to a very fine jjowder: 
—itnp. <fe 2>P- triturated ; 2 ipr. triturating. 

Trituration, (trit-u-nVahun) n. Act of reducing to a 
flue powder by gi'imling. 

Triumph, (tri'uiuf) n. [L. triumphus, allied to G. 
thriamhos, a procession in honour of Bacchus.] Among 
the ancient Romans, amagnificentceremonial performed 
in honour of a general who hati gained a decisive vic- 
tory ; — state of being victorious ; — victory ; conquest ; 
—joy or exultation for success. 

Triumph, (tri'umf) v. i. To celebrate victory with ix>mp; 
to exult in an advantage gained to obtain victory ; 
to meet with success ; to prevail to flourish ; to be 
pro8])erou8 ;— to insult uix>n an advantage gained ; — 
xmp. & pp. triumphed ; ppr. triumphing* 

Triumphal, (trl-umfal) a. Pertaining to triumph ; in- 
dicating, or in honour of, a triumph. 

Triumphant, (tri-umfant) a. Rejoicing for victory; 
triumphing celebrating victory ; — graced with con- 
quest; victorious. 

Triumphantly, (tri-urafant-le) adv. In a triumphant 
manner ; victoriously ; with success rfi^oioiJigly 
with insolent exultation. 

Triumpher, (tri'amf-§r) n. One who triumphs or rejoice* 
for victory ; one who vanquishes. 

Triumvir, (tri-um'vir) n. [L. , from tres", genitive Irivm, 
three, and vir, a man.] One of three men united ia. 
office. 

Triumvirate, (trl-um'vir-9.t) n. Ck)vemment by thri* 
in coalition or association ;— a coalition or assodatioiia 
of three in office or authority. 

Triune, (trron) a. [L. tri, three, and urns, one.) 



in one ; at onoe three and one ; expressing 
the nnity of the Qodhead in a fednity of persons. 

(triVet) n. A three-legged stool, table, or other 

Tril^S^triT'e-al) a, [P.) Vile ; worthless ; vulgar 
little worth or importance; inconsiderable; trifling. 
iMvialily, ^triv-e-al^e-te) n. State or quality of being 
trivial; trivialnesa ;— that which is trivial ; a trifle. 
HMvially, (triv'e-al-le) adv. Commonly ; vulgarly 
lightly ; inconsiderably ; in a trifling degree. 
IMvialnesa, (triV'e-al-nes) n. Commonness;— lightness ; 
unimportance. 

Troohiuo, ftrfl-ka'ik) n. A trochaic verse or measure. 
Troehaie, (trd-k&'ik) a. Fertaining to or consisting of 
trochees. 

Troohe, (trd'ke) n. fG. troche^ a wheel, from trechein, 
to run.] A form of medicine in a circular cake, in- 
tended to be gradually dissolved in the mouth, and 
slowly swallowed, as a demulcent. 

Troohee, (trSTce) n. [L. trochatLS, G. trochaios (sc, 
pous),] A foot of two syllables, the first long and the 
second short, or the first accented and the second un- 
accented. 

Troohil, (trfi'kil) n. fL. trochilus, G. trechein, to run.] 
An aquatic bii-d with long legs, and cajiahle of run- 
ning very swiftly ; — also, the humming-bird ; honey- 
sucker. 

Xrochometer, (ti-6-kom'et-er) n. fG. troche, a wheel, 
and metron, measure.] An instrument for computing 
the revolutions of a carriage or other wheel. 
Troglodyte, ftroglo-dit) n. [G. IrdglodvJe.^ one who 
creeps into holes.] One dwelling in a subterraneous 
cave. 

TroU, (tr61) v. t [Ger. trollen, to roll, to troll, W. 
trbliav), to troll, trundle.] To move circularly or 
volubly ; to roll ; to turn ;— to circulate, as a vessel in 
a company drinking to sing the parts of in succes- 
sion, as of a round or catch ; also, to sing loudly or 
freely; — ^to angle for with a hook drawn along the 
surface of the water ; hence, to allure ; to entice ; — to 
fish in ; to seek to catch fish from ; — v. i. To roll ; to 
run about to fish with a rod whose line runs on a 
wheel or pulley : — imp. & pp. trolled; ppr. trolling. 
Troll, (trol) n. [Icel. trold, Sw. troll.] A supernatural 
being of diminutive size, said to inhabit caves, hills, 
and like places. [W. troell, wheel.] A kind of reel 
over whicn the trolling line used in fishing for pike 
luns. [woman loosely dressed; a slattern; a slut. 
Trollop, (trol'up) n. [Prom troll, to roll, to stroll.] A 
TroUopisn, (trol'up-ish) a. Slovenly ; dirty ; tawdry. 
Trombone, (trom'bon) n. [It. trombone, augmentative 
of tromba, a trumpet.] A deep- A. 
toned brass instrument of the trum- 
pet kind, consisting of three tubes, ^ 

the middle one of which is doubled, ^ 

and slides into the other two— by ^ ® 

lengthening or contracting the slide Trombone. 
tulM, the different notes of the scale are produced. 
Xromp, (tromn) n. [P. trombe, a water spout, a water- 
biowing machine.] A blowing apparatus used in fur- 
naces. [ingofwool. 

Tnmage, (tron'5j) n. A toll or duty imid for the weigh- 
Trone, (tx^) n. [F. tronel, weight, balance.] A steel- 
yard ; a weighing machine consisting of two horizontal 
bon crossing each other, beaked at the extremities, 
and support by a wooden pillar— used for heavy 
tveights. 

Troop, (trddp) n. [F. troupe, It. tmppa, Ger. trupp, 
allied to L. iurba, a crowd.] A collection of people ; a 
company; a number; amultitude;— pi. Soldiera taken 
collectivs^; an uxtayr-epecifically, a small body or 
company of oavahty, light-horse, or dragoons, com- 
manded by a captain. 

TCtoep, (trbap) t*. i. To move in numbers ; to come 
or gather in crowds ;>*to msiuh on ; to go forward in 
haste :^->4mp. A pp» Iroaptd ; ppr, tM^ping. 
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Trooper, (trodp'gr) n. A soldier in a body of catalty ; 
a horse-soldier. 

Trope, (trOp) n* [G. tropoe, from trepein, to turn.] 
Use of a word or expression in a different sense i^m 
that which properly belongs to it, as when we call a 
brave man a lion, or a shrewd man a fox; — ^the ex* 
pression so used. 

Trophied, (trS'fld) a. Adorned with trophies. 

Trophy, (tro'fe) n. [L. tropceum, G. tropaion.] A pile 
of arms taken from a vanquished enemy ;— the repre- 
sentation of such a pile in marble, on medals, Ac. ;— 
any thing taken from an enemy, and preserved as a 
memorial of victory ; — evidence of victory. 

Tropic, (trop'ik) n. [L, tropicus, from G. trepein, to 
turn.] One of the two small circles of the celestial 
sphere, situated on each side of the equator, at a dis- 
tance of 23" 28', and parallel to it, which the sun just 
reaches at its Neatest declination north or south; — 
one of the two corresjwnding parallels of terrestrial 
latitude \—pl. The space lying between the tropics, 
willed the torrid zone. 

Tropical, (trop'ik-al) a. Pertaining to the tropics; being 
within the tropica incident to the tropics ; — [Prom 
trope.] Rhetorically changed from its proper or ori- 
ginal sense ; figurative. [manner. 

Tropically, (trop'ik-al-le) adv. In a tropical or figurati ve 
Tropist, (tro'pist) a. One who deals in tropes ;— one 
who explains or interprets Scripture alle^rically. 
Tropolo^oal, (trop-o-loj'i k-al) a. Characterized or voiied 
by tropes ; changed from the original import. 
Tropology, (tr6-por6-je) n. [G. tropos, a trope, and 
logos, discourse.] A rhetorical mode of speech inolud- 
ing tropes. 

Trot, (trot) v. i. [F. trotter, It. trottare, G. trotten.] To 
move faster than in walking, as a horse or other quad- 
rtiped, by lifting one fore foot and the hind foot of the 
opposite side at the same time ; — to walk or move fast; 
to run r. t. To cause to move, ah a horse or other 
aniniaJ, in the pace called a trot ; — to trot out, to 
make to show his paces, as a horse;— to exhibit;— 
imp. & pp. trotted ; ppr. trotting, 

Trot, (trot) n. The pace of a homo or other quadruped, 
more rapid than a walk, when he lifts one fore foot 
and the hind foot of the opposite side at the same 
time a quick, hobbling kind of step an old woman, 
in contempt. 

Troth, (troth) TO. fA.-S. treothe, truth.] Belief; faith; 
fidelity; — truth; verity; veracity. 

Trothless, (trothles) a. Faithless ; treacheinus. 
Trothplight, (troth'plit) to. Act of plighting or pledging 
faith ; betrothing. [sheep. 

Trotter, (trot'er) to. A beast that trots ; — the foot of a 
Trouble, (trub'l) v. t. [P. troublcr, L. turbare, to dis- 
turb, from turba, crowd.] To put into confused mo- 
tion ; to agitate to disorder ; to disturb ; to per- 
plex; — to distress; to make uneasy; to vex; to molest; 
— to busy ; to engage overmuch ;— to give occasion for 
labour to: — imp. App. troubled; ppr. troubling. 
Trouble, (trubl) to. Agitation of mind; commotion of 
spirits ; — disturbance ; perplexity; inconvenience; an- 
noyance ; — uneasiness ; vexation ;— public disoixler : — 
calamity ; affliction that which afflicts ; — ^that which 
gives disturbance, annoyance, or vexation. 

Troubler, (trub'ler) n. One who troubles or disturbs. 
Troublesome, (tnib'l-sum) a. Giving trouble, disturb- 
ance, or inconvenience ; — vexatious ; harassing ; an- 
noying; disgusting; irksome; burdensome; tiresome; 
wearisome; importunate. [trouble; vexatiously. 
Troublesomely, (tnib'l-sum-le) adv. In a way to give 
Troablesomeness, (trub'l- sum -ues) n. State or qtta^ 
lity of being troublesome. 

Troubling, (trub'ling) to. Putting into a state of com* 
motion ; the act of afflicting. 

Troublous, (trublas) a. Pull of tioublo or oomteo- 
tion ; agitated ; tumultuous ;— full of trouble or dli- 
order; troublesome; foU of affliotion. 
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&mli, (taoO n. tA.-®. troh, Icel mg.] A long 
huUow generaUy for holding water or other 

liquid ; aleo, a wooden channel for oonTeying water, 
aa to a mill-wheel ;—henoe, a ohanuel, receptacle, or 
depression of a long and narrow shape. 

Tmmoe, (trouns) v. t [F. troneer, to cut.] To punish 
or beat severely ; to castigate imp. & pp. trcunoed; 
ppr. trouncing. [tion. 

Srounoing, (trouns'ing) n. A beating ; severe castiga- 
Troupe, itroop) n. [F., troop.] A company or troop ; 
eapeeiallpf the company of performers in a play or 
opera. [making trousem. 

Trousering, (trouz'er-ing) n. Cloth or material for 
Trousers, (trousffrz) n. pi. [F. trout&ts.} A loose gar- 
ment worn by males, extending from the waist to the 
knee or to the ankle, and covering the lower liml^ 
pantaloons ; breeches. 

mut, (trout) n. [A.-S. L. tnUia.] A fresh-water 
fish of the genus Salmo, variegated with spots, and es- 
teemed most delicate food, 
l^utlet, (troutlet) n. A small trout : troutling. 
Trout-stream, (trout'strCm) n. River in which trout 
abound or brekl. 

Trover, (tro'vgr) n. [P. trover^ trfmver, to find.] The 
gaining possession of any goods, whether by finding or 
by other means ; — an action to recover damages against 
one who found goods, and would not deliver them to 
the owner on demand. 

Trow, (tro) v. i. [A-S. ircdwian, trAwian.] To believe ; 
to trust ; to think or suppose. 

Trowel, (trow'el) n. [P. trueUe^ D. trqfel, L. truella.] 
A mason’s tool used in spreading and dressing mortar, 
and breaking bricks a gardener’s tool, somewhat like 
a mason’s trowel. 

Trowel, (trow'el) v. t. To form or dross with a trowel. | 
Trowelled, (trow’eld) a. Formed with a trowel. j 

Troy-weight, (troy’wat) n. [Said to be from Tt^oyeSf in 
France, where it* waa first adopted.] The weight by 
which gold and silver, jewels, and the like, are weighed. 
Truancy, (trd6’au-se) n. Act of playing or state of 
being truant. [ing; idle. 

Truant, (trOo'ant) a. Wandering from business ; loiter- 
Truant, (trOo’ant) n. [F. trwand, truant.} One who i 
stays away from business or duty : an idler ; a pupil 
who stays away from school without leave. 

Truce, (troos) ti. [Go. triggway Icel. trigd., compact, 
league, from trig, to fold, to make fast.] A temijorary 
cessation of hostilities, for negotiation or other pur- | 
poses ; an. armistice hence, intermission of action, 
pain, or contest ; short quiet. [truce. 

iVaoe-breaker, (troOs'brak-gr) n. One who violates a 
Truck, (truk) v. i. [F. troqmr, Sp. & Pg. trocar.] To 
exchange commodities ; to barter ; to deal ; — v. t. To 
exchange ; to give in exchange ; to barter : — imp. & 
pp. trucked ; ppr. trucking. 

Track, (truk) n. Exchange of commodities ; barter ; — 
commodities appropriate to barter. 

Truck, (truk) n. [G. trochos, a wheel, from trechein, 
to run.] A small wooden wheel not bound with iron ; 
— a low carriage for carrying heavy articles ; a kind 
of hand-barrow on two wheels a swivelling frame 
with wheels, springs, &c., to carry and guide one end 
of a locomotive or car a small wooden cap at tho 
summit of a flag-staff or mast-head ; — a small, solid 
wheel, as for a gun-carriage. 

Truokage, (truk'aj) ii. Practice of bartering goods ; 
exchange money paid for conveyance on a truck. 
Trueker, (truk^i^r) n. One who trafiBcks by exchange 
of goods. 

Truckle, (trukT) n. [Diminutive of trvxk.} A small 
wheel or caster. 

Truckle, (truk'l) v. i. [Ger, iruggeln, to flatter, to fewn, 
A.-S. tntcicwi, to fall, diminish.] To yield or bend 
pbaequiousiy to the will of another ; to submit ; to 
. <aeep. 

Tmckle-bcdy (trok’l-bed) n. A bed that ruxui on 
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whe4i, khd hiay be pushed under another ; a trundle- ' 
bed. <: 

Truckling, (trukling) a. Yielding obsequiously to the 
opinions and wishes of others ; meanly submisaive. 
Truckman, (truk’man) n. One who conveys goods on 
a truck. i 

Truculence, (trodkiu-lens) n. Quality of being truculent; 'f 
ferociousness ; — terribleness of countenance : — also 
truffultPoy. 

Truculent, (trdo'ku-lent) a. [L. irvMuUntwtt from 
truXf trucia, wild, fierce.] Fierce; savage; barbarous; 
— of ferocious aspect ; —cruel destructive ; ruthless. 
Truculently, (tr66’ku-lent-le) adv. In a truculent 
manner ; fiercely ; destructively. 

Trudge, (trig) v. i. [Allied to tread.} To go on foot; 
— ^to travel or march with labour ; to jog along 
imp. & pp. trudged ; ppr. trudging. 

True, (troo) a. [A.-S. tredwe^ faithful, Icel. Ger. 
treu.} Conformable to fact ; in accordance with the 
actu^ state of things conformable to a rule or 
pattern ; exact .'—steady in adhering to friends, to 
promises, to a prince, or the like ; faithful ; loyal 
actual ; not counterfeit, adulterated, or pretended ; 
genuine ; pure ; rejil ; — not false ; veracious ; trust- 
worthy honest ; not fraudulent rightful ; lawfhl, 
as the heir. 

True-bill, (tr^Olbil) n. Indorsement of a bill of indict- 
ment by the grand jury, when they find sufficient 
cause for sending the accused to trial. 

True-blue, (tr66^blfl) a. Of inflexible honesty and 
fidelity — a term derived from tho true or Coventry biue^ 
formerly celebrated for its unchanging colour. 

True-blue, (tr66'bl(l) n. A person of inflexible integrity 
and fidelity. 

True-born, (troOlbom) a. Of genuine birth ; havii>g 
a right by birth to any title or inheritance. 

True-bred, (trOOTbred) a. Of a genuine or right breed ; 
— being of real breeding or education. 

True-hearted, (tr66'h&rt-ed) a. Of a faithful heart ; 
honest ; sincere. 

True-love^ (tr66luv) n. One really beloved ; a plant 
of the genus Paris, possessing narcotic properties, and 
formerly regarded os a powerful love-philter; onebsrry. 
Trueness, (troo'nes) n. Quality of being true : truth ; 
reality; genuineness; faithfulness; sincerity; exactness. 
Truffle, (truf'I) n. [P. trvjlef L. t>vMer.} A kind of 
mushroom found buried in tho soil of woods at a 
depth of several inches, much esteemed in cookery. 
Truism, (troO’izm) n. An undoubted or self-evident 
truth. [sti-umpet; a trollop. 

Trull, (trul) n. fOer. troll, troUe.] A drab ; a 
Truly, (trOo'lo) adv. In a true manner ; according to 
truth ; — exactly ; justly ; iwecisely ; — sincerely ; hon- 
estly ; faithfully in fact ; in reality. 

Trump, (trump) n. [F. trompe. It. <rom6a.] A wind in- 
strument of music; a trumj^t ;-~a Jew’s harp. [ScotJ 
Trump, (trump) n. [F. triomphe, It. triomo,] One 
of the suit of cards which takes any of the ertner suits ; 
— a good fellow. 

Trump, (trump) v. i. To play a trump card when an- 
other suit has been led; — fP. troviper.] To deceive; 
to impose ; — v. t. To take with a trump card 
imp. cv pp. trumped ; ppr. trumping. 

Trumpery, (trump^r-e) n. [F. tromperie, deceit, from 
trmnper, to deceive.] Something serving to deceive by 
false show or pretences ; worthless but showy matter ; 
— Whence, things worn out and of no value ; rubbi^u 
trifles ; empty talk. [character ; palti# 

Trumpery, (trumpfer-e) a. Worthless or deceptive m 
Trumpet, (trump’et) n. A wind instrument of mneiu, 
often in war and military exercises ;-H90ldier who 
blows the trumpet; a kind of herald;— one who prakuMi 
or celebrates ; Ihe instrument of pTojpgating praiee. 
Trumpet, (trump'et) v. t. To publish by sound 
trumpet; to proclaim ;—tp sound the praiMV oClr*- 
imp, dc pp, tnunpbted ; ppr, trUmpetiiig. 
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(trump'tit-kawl) ». A call by the sound 

Xslimp^e^^^mp'^ n. One who sounds a tnun< 
pet;->Hone who proclaims^ publishes, 
or denounces;— a rariety of the 
domestic pigeon a bird of S. 

America, somewhat resembling 
*both the pheasants and the cranes 
*-80 called from its uttering a noise 
resembling that of a trumpet. 

Trumpet-fiiui, (trump'et^fish) n. A 
sea-fish, so ^led from its tubular 
muzzle; bellows-fish. « 

!trumj^abaped, (trump'et-sh&pt) 
a. Formed like a trumpet also Trumpeter, Golden- 
trump-tike, breasted. 

Trumpet-tongued, (trump 'et-tungd) a. Having a 
tongue vociferous as a trumpet 
Truncate, (trungk'at) v. t. [L. truncare^ truncatum, 
from trumus, maimed, cut short.] To cut off; to 
lop; to maim: — imp. hpp. truncated; ppr. truncating. 
Truncate, (trungk'at) a, [L. truncatua, pp. of truncare.} 
In botany, appearing as if cut off at the tip, as a leaf. 
Truncated, (tnmgk'at-ed) a. Cut off ; cut short ; 
maimed. Truncated cone or pyramid, a 
cone or pyramid whose vertex is cut off 
by a plane parallel to its base. p 

Tnmoation, (trungk'a-shun) n. Act of lop- M 
ping or cutting off; — state of being # 
truncated; — ^in mineralogy, replacement Ml 
of an edge by a plane equally inclined to mj il||||^K 
the adjoining facea 

Truncheon, (trun'shun) n. [F. troncon. Truncated 
from L. truncus, cut short.] A cudgel ; — cone, 
a short staff ; a chib ;— a baton or staff of command. 
Truncheon, (trun'shun) v. t. To beat with a trun- 
cheon ; to cudgel. 

Trundle, (trun'dl) n. [A.-S. trendl, ircendle, a round 
body.) Any round rolling thing ; — a kind of low cart 
with small wooden wheels ; a motion as of something 
moving upon little wlieels ; — a wheel or pinion having 
its teeth formed of cylinders or spindles, as in mill- 
work ; — one of the bars of such a wheel. 

Trundle, (trun'dl) v. t. To roll, as a thing on little 
wheels ; — to cause to roll ; — v. i. To roll, as on little 
wheels ; — to roU, as a hoop : — imp. & pp. trundled ; 
ppr. trundling. 

Trundle-bed, (tnm'dl-bed) n, A low bed that is moved 
on little wheels, so that it can be pushed under a 
higher bed ; a truckle-bed. 

Trunk, (trungk) n. [!». truncus, F. tronc.] The 
stem or body of a tree, apart from its limbs and 
roots ; stock ;— the body of an animal, apart from the 
limbs; — ^the main body of any thing; — in architecture, 
the shaft of a column ;— the snout or proboscis of an 
elephant;— a box or chest covered with leather or hide, 
for containing clothes, dec. ; a portmanteau. 
Ti^k-hose, (trungk 'hoz) n. Large breeches formerly 
worn, reaching to the knees. 

Tnumioii, (trun'jpn) n. [P. trognon.'^ A knob pro- 
jecting on each side of a piece of ordnance, and serving 
to support it on the cheeks of the gun-carriage. 
TniM,(traB) n. [F. trousse.] A bundle, as of hay or 
straw;— a bandage or apparatus used in cases of hernia; 
—the rope or iron used to keep the centre of a yard 
to the mast ;— a framed assemblage of timbers for 
fasterdfig or binding a beam, or for supix)rting a roof, 

dEC. • 

Truss, (trus) v, t. To bind or pack close;— to strain ; to 
draw doee or tight :— to skewer, as a fowl for cooking 
St to execute V hanging ; to hang '.—imp. A pp. 
IxUssed ; ppr, trusting. 

Trussing, (^s'ing) n. The timbers, dtc., which form 
a truss taken cmlectively;— in falcomy, the act of a 
hawk or other bird of prey ha eeizlng its quarry 
and soaring with it into the air. 
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Trusty (trust) n. pioel. trauat, confidence) aesurity# 
Go. trausti.^ Confidence;— reliance on the Integrity, 
veracity, Justice, friendship, or other sound princlpie 
of another .‘—credit given; delivery of property or 
merchandise in reliance upon future payment :-*rde- 
pendence upon something future or contingent, as if 
present or actual; — ^that which is committed or in- 
trusted to one ; — responsible charge or office; — that 
upon which confidence is reposed ; snround of reliance ; 
— ^an estate held for the use of another. 

Trust, (trust) v. t. [TceL treysta, to confide, trauatr, 
faithful, firm.] To place confidence in ; to rely on; — 
to give credence to ; to believe ; to ci'edit ; — ^to show 
confidence by inti'usting ;— to commit, os to one’s 
care ; to intrust to give credit to ; to sell to niM>n 
credit ; — to venture confidently ; — v. i. To confide in ; 
to rely on ; to depend on ; — ^to be won to confidence ; 
— to be credulous ;— to be confident, as of something 
present or future to sell, exchange, or alienate, in 
reliance upon a promise to pay ’.—imp. & pp. trusted ; 
ppr. trustmg. [to a trustee for some specific use. 
Trust-deed, (tmst'dSd) n. A deed conveying property 
Trustee, (trus-te') n. A person to whom property is 
legally conimitt^ in trust, to be applied either for 
the benefit of specified individuals or for public uses. 
Trusteeship, (tnis-te'ship) n. The office or duty of a 
trustee ; the state of being placed in the hands of a 
trustee. 

Truster, (trust'er) w. One who tnists or gives credit ; 
— one w'ho executes a trust-deed. [Scot.] 

Trustful, (tnist'fool) a. Full of trust ; trusting. 
Trustfully, (trust'fdol-e) adv. Confidingly; trustingly. 
Trustily, (trust'e-le) adv. In a trusty manner; faith- 
fully; honestly. [honesty; integrity. 

Trustiness, (trust 'e-nos) n. Fidelity; faithfulness; 
Trustingly, (trust'ing-le) adv. In a trustful manner ; 
with implicit confidence. [inconstant. 

Trustless, (trust'les) a. Unfaithful; not to be trusted; 
Trustworthiness, (trust 'wur-THe-nes) n. State or 
quality of being trustworthy. 

Tnistworthy, (trust'wur-THe) a. Worthy of trust or 
confidence; trusty. 

Trusty, (tinst'e) a. Honest ; faithfhl ; true; fit to be 
confided in ; trustworthy ; reliable hence, not liable 
to fail ; strong ; firm. 

Truth, (trOOth) n. [A-S. treoioth, Ger. treue.} The 
quality of being true ;— conformity to fact or reality; 
— conformity to rule ; exactness ;— fidelity: constancy; 
—the practice of speaking truth ; voracity ; — honesty ; 
virtue real state of things ; verity ; reality: — a veri- 
fied fact; an established principle, fixed law, or the 
like. [reliable. 

Truthful, (tr06th'f061) a. Full of truth ; veracious ; 
Truthfully, (tr06th'f661-le) adv. lu a truthful manner. 
Truthfulness, (tro6th'f661-nes) n. The state of being 
truthful. 

Truthless, (trObth'les) a. Wanting truth; wanting 
reality; — faithless ; unworthy of trust. 

Try, (tri) v.i. To exert strength ; to endeavour; to 
attempt v. t. [F. trier, from L. Urere, tritum, to 
rub, grind.] To prove by experiment; to make ex- 
periment of; to test to purify or refine, as metals ; 
to melt out and procure in a pure state, as oil, tal- 
low, lard, &c . to subject to severe trial : to put to 
the test; — to examine judicially; — to experience; to 
have knowledge of by experience; — to essay:— imp. 
& pp. tried ; ppr. trying. 

Trj^g, (tri'ing) et. Adapted to try or put to severe 
trial ; severe; affiictive. 

Trysail, (tri'sai) n. A fore and ait sail set with a 
boom and gaff ;— also, a fore and aft sail aet with a gaff 
only. 

Tryat, (trist) n. An appointment to meet; an ajH 
pointed place of meeting;— a fair; a market. [Soot.) 
S^st, (trist) V. t, or i. To agree to meet, or agrihs 
with to meet. 


(tub) tobbt,} An open wooden Teawl 

formed with etares, heading^ and hoope—nsed for 
trarioiia domestio piiriKi8e8;--4ne amount which a tub 
bontainS) as a measure of quantity ;~-a small cask 
a pulpit, in contempt 

Tub, (tub) V. t To plant or set in a tub twip. & 
pp. tubbed; ppr. tubbing. 

Tubbing, (tuVing) n. The fbrming of a tub ; materials 
for tubs ;»-a lining of timber or metal around the 
shaft of a mine. 

Tube, (tab) n. [L. tubm.) A hollow cylinder of any 
material, used for the conveyance of water, gas, sound, 
and the like ; a siphon ; a pipe ; a conduit a vessel 
of animal b<^id8 or plants which conveys a flmd or 
other substance the part of a telesooi>e into lyhich 
the lenses are fitted, and by which they are directed 
and used. [pp. tubed ; ppr. tubing. 

Tube, (tub) v,t. To furnish with a tube: — imp. & 

Tuber, (tS'ber) (L., a hump, knob, fiora iumeret 
to swell.] ‘a flesliy, rounded stem or root, usually 
containing starchy matter, as the potato in surgerj/f 
a knot or swelling in any part. 

Tubercle, (tu'b§r-kl) n. [L. tuberculuni, diminutive of 
tub€i\] A small swelling or excrescence ; pimple a 
small mass or aggregation of diseased matter ; esi>e- 
cially, the deposit which accompanies scrofula or 
phthisis. 

Tubercular, (tU‘b§rTcu-lar) a. Having little knobs or 
tubercles ;—affected with tubercles ; tuberculous. 

Tuberous, (ttl'bgr-us) a. [L. tuherosus.} Covered with 
knobby or wart-like prominences consisting of or 
containing tubers. 

Tubiform, (tu'be-form) a. In the form of a tube. 

Tubing, (tuViug) n. Act of making tubes a series 
of tubes ; material for tubes. 

Tubular, (tab'u-Ur) a. fL. tubulus, diminutive of 
tubu9, a tube,] Having the form of a tube or pipe : 
consisting of a pii)e ; fistular. 

Tubulated, (tvib'a-Lat-ed) a. fL. tubulalus, from tub- 
ulus.] Made ill the form of a small tube ; — ^furnished 
with a tube. 

Tubule, ([tub'ul) n. [L. tubulus, diminutive of tubus, a 
tube, pipe.] A small pipe; a little tube. 

Tubulous, (tub'fi-lus) a. Resembling or in the foim 
of a tube ; — containing small tubes. 

Tub-wheel, (tub'hwul) n. A horiz<mtal water-wheel, 
usually in the form of a short cylinder, to the circum- 
ference of which floats, place<l radially, are attaclied. 

Tuck, (tuk) n. [W. twea, a kind of knife, i^ec, a cut 
or chip.] A long, narrow sword; a rapier; — a hori- 
zontal fold made in the skirt of a garment a kind 
of net. 

Tuck, (tuk) V. t. fGer. tucken, zvxken, to draw.] To 
thrust or press in or together; to fold under; — to 
inclose by pushing the clothes closely around ; — v. i. 
To contract ; to shrink in : — imp. & pp. tucked ; ppr. 
tucking. 

Tucker, (tuk'^r) n. One who or that which tucks ; 
•—a small, thin piece of dress for covering the breast 
of women or children. 

Toesdar, (tOz'da) n. [A.-S. Tncesddg, from Tiiv, the 
god of war, and dag, a day.] The third day of the 
week. 

Tula, (tu'fa) n. [It. tUifo.] A soft or porous stone 
formed by depositions from water ; — a volcanic sand- 
rook, rather niable, formed of agglutinated, volcanic 
earth ; also, a similar rock of trap or basaltic material. 

Tuft, (tuft) n. [F. touffe, toupet, 8p. tujte.] A collec- 
tion of small, flexible, or soft things in a knot or 
hunch ; — a cluster ; a clump. 

aSift, (tuft) V. t. To separate into tufts; — to adorn with 
or with a tuft : — imp. A pp. tufted ; ppr. tufting. 

Tufted, (tuft'ed) a. Adorned with a tuft ;--growing 
in a tuft or clusters. [tufts or clusters. 

(buft'e) a. Abounding with tufts ;--growing in 
Tug, (tug) «« A [A.-S. tedhan, tedgan. Get. ziegen.] To 
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pull or draw with great effort ; to drag along with oOn» 
tinned exertion ; to haul along; — e. t. To pull with 
gi*eat effort to labour ; to strive ; to struggle imp, 

& pp. tugged; pw. tugging. 

Tug, (tug) n. [Ger. zug.] A pull with the utmost 
effort a steam- vessel used to tow ships. 

Tugger, (tug'er) n. One who tugs or pulls with mreat 
efi'oi't. [great efibrt. 

Tugging, (tug'ing) n. Act of polling or hauling with 
Tuition, (tulsh-un) n. [L. tuitio, from tueri, tuitut, 
to see, watch, protect.] Supei’intending care over a 
young person ; giiardianship ; — especially, the act or 
business of teaching the various branches of learning ; 
instruction ;--the money paid for instruction. 
Tuitionary, (tu-ish'un-ar-e) a. Pertaining to tuition. 
Tulip, (talip) n. [F. tulipe, Ger. Udpe.] A bulbous 

C ut producing flowers of great j 

uty and of a variety of coloni-s. 

Tulipomania, (tu-lip-d-nuVne-a) n. 

[L. tulipa, tulip, and mania, rk 

madness.] A violent passion for l m 

the acquisition or cultivation f \ \ k M 

tulips, such as occurred in Hoi- ^ \ \m m 
land in the 17th century. ^ \b m 

Tulle, (tul) m [F., so called from 
Tulle, in France, where it was 
first mode.] A kind of open net- 
work or lace. Tulip. 

Tumble, (tum'bl) v.i. [F. tomber, A.-S. tumbian, to 
fall, Dan. tamler, Ger. taumeln, to reel.] To fall down; 
to come down suddenly and violently to the ground ; 
—to fall in great quantities or in confusion ; — to roll 
about by tuniiug one way and the other; — to play 
momitobank tricks by various contortions and move- 
ments of the body ;— v. t. To turn over or throw 
about for examination ; to roll or move in a rough, 
coaree, or unceremonious manner ; to precipitate * 
to disturb ; to rumple to throw by chance or vio- 
lence ; to throw down ; — imp. &> pp. tumbled ; ppr. 
tumbling. [a fall. 

Tumble, (tum'bl) n. Act of tumbling or rolling over ; 
Tumbler, (tum'blgr) n. One who tumbles ; one who 
phiys the tricks of a mountebank ; — that part of a 
lock which tletains the shot-bolt in its place, until a 
key lifts it and leaves the bolt at liberty a drinking 
glass originally made without a foot or a stem, with a 
iK)iuted base, so that it could not be set down with any 
liquor in it ; — a small variety of the domestic pigeon. 
Tumblerful, (tuni'bJgr-fool) n. Quantity of liquid suffi- 
cient to fill a tumbler. 

Tumbling, (tum'bhng) n. Act of falling down or roll- 
ing about ; — the performances or practice of a clown, 
harlecfuin, &c. 

Tumbril, (tum'bril) n. (P. tombrel, from tomher, to fall, 
to tumble.] A ducking-stool for the punishment of 
scolds ; — a rough cart ; — a cart with two wheels for 
conveying the tools of pioneers, cartridges, Ac. 
Tumefaction, (tu-me-fak'shun) n. Act or process of 
tumefying ; a tumour ; a swelling. 

Tumefy, (tu'mo-fi) v. t. [L. tumere, to swell, and /acere, 
to make.] To swell ; to cause to swell ; — v. i. To rise 
in a tumour; to swell:— imp. dc pp. tumafled; ppr. 
tumefying. 

Tumid, (tu'mid) a. [L. tumidus, trom. tumere, to swell.] 
Hwelled, enlarged, or distended rising above the 
level ; protuberant ; — ^swelling in sound or sense ; 
pompous : bombastic ; turgid. [gidity. 

Tumidity, (tu-mid'e-te) 9i,. State of being tumid; tur-fe 
Tumidly, (tu'mid-le) adv. In a swelling form. 
Tumidness, (tu'mid-nes) n. State or quality of 
tumid. 

Tumour, (tu'mor) n. [L. tumo?\ from tumere, to swell.} 
A morbid sweuing or growth on any of tha' 
body. 

Tumoured, (tu'mord) a. Distended ; swollen. 

Tumorous, (t&'mor-us) a. Swelling ; protiibttraixA 




Timuk (<»imp) n. (W* ttmp, ttem.] A little MUook; a 
knoU . 

Tump, (tamp) v.t. To form a mass of earth or a Ml- 
look round a plant or young tree:— imp. A pp. 
tamped f ppr. tumping* 

Tomolari (tam'a-l&r) a. p:/. timwltw, a mound, from 
fumere, to ewelL] Oonsieting in a heap : formed or 
being in a heap or Mllock. [also tumulou». 

TamiuoM. (tOm'd-lde) o. Pull of heaps or Mllooka 
Tumulty (tTmult) [L. tumultus, from tumere, to 
swell.] Commotion, dUsturbanoe. or agitation of a mul- 
titude, usually aooompanied with great noise, uproar, 
and confusion of voices violent commotion or agita- 
tion, with confusion of sounds ‘.-^irregular or confused 
motion; Mgh excitement; stir; bustle;— riot; uproar; 
brawl. [duct: turbulence. 

Tumultoariaeu, (tfi-mulVfl-ar-e-nes) n. Disorderly con- 
Tttmnltuary, (td-mult'd-ar-e) a. Attended by or pro- 
ducing a tumult ; — disorderly; riotous; promiscuous; 
confused; restless; agitated: unquiet. 

Tumoltuste, (tu-mult'u-&t) v. i. To make a tumult ; to 
storm ; to rage or rave. 

Tumultuation, (ta-mult-u-a'shun) n. I rregular and con- 
fused agitation ; disorderly movement. 

Tumultuous, (tu-mult'Q>us) a. Full of tumult ; con- 
ducted with tumult ; disorderly ; noisy ; confused ; — 
turbulent ; violent ; — agitated by conflicting feelings 
or passions ; disturbed ; greatly excited. 

Tumnltaously, (tu-mult^u-us-le) adv. In a tumultuous 
or disorderly manner; by a disorderly multitude. 
Tumoltuousneas, (tii-mult'u-ua-nes) n. The state of 
being tumultuous ; disorder ; commotion ; confusion. 
Tumulus, (tflm'fl-lus) n. [L., a mound, a sepulchral 
mound.] An artificial hillock, especially one raised 
over the grave of a person buried in ancient times ; a 
barrow. 

Tun, (ttm) n. [A.-S. tunne, Icel. Ir. & Gael, tunna, 
Qer. A large cask a certain ineaaure for 

liquids, as for wine, consisting of two pipes or four 
hogsheads, or 252 gallons; — a large quantity-used 
proverbially. 

Tim, (tun) v. t. To put into tuns or casks : — imih & 
pp. tunned ; ppr. tunning. 

Tibbie, (tiinVbl) a. Capable of being tuned or made 
harmonious i harmonious ; musical ; tuneful 
Tunablencss, (tuiiVbl-nes) n. State or quality of being 
tunable or tuneful ; harmony; melodiousness. 
Tunably, (tiiMa-ble) adv. Harmoniously ; musically. 
Tane,(tfin)n. [A different spelling of <oae.] A rhythmi- 
cal, melodious series of musical tones for one voice or 
instrument, or for any number of voices or instru- 
ments in unison, or two or more such series forming 
pdrts in harmony ; a melody; an air harmony ; con- 
oert of parts ; harmonious arrangement state of giv- 
ing forth the due or proper sounds ; correct intona- 
tion: pitch of the voice or an instrument ;-r-hence, 
figuratively, right disjioaition ; fit temper; agreeable 
humour. 

Tune, (tun) v. t. To put into a state adaxited to pro- 
duce the proper sounds ; to harmonize ; — hence, to put 
into a proper state or disposition ; — to give tone to ; to 
adapt m stjrle of music to sing with melody or har- 
mony; — v.i. To form accordant musical sounds: — 
imp. iipp. tuned; ppr. tuning, [ical. 

Timefol, (tftn'lbdl) a. Harmonious; melodious; mus- 
IToBefulnMe, (ttlnTOOl-nes) n. Quality of being tuneful; 
Murmoniousness. [in a tuneful manner. 

Ttmdfnllyi (tfln'fOol-le) adv. Harmoniously ; musically; 
Tonelesf, (Mn^es) a. Without tune ; unharmonious ; 
unmtudcfld ; — not employed in making music. 

Tuner, (tfln'fr) n. One who tunes ; one whose occupa- 
tion is to tone musical instruments. 

Tnagsteit, (tang'sten) n. [Sw. tunffitten^ Ger. tungBiein.] 
A metal of a gzi^yish^white colour and considerable 
lustre. 

Xoaio* (tWaik) ». 0^ imica,] At> under garment 
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Worn by both sexes in ancient Borne ; also, a gaifin^l 
worn under the ooat-of-mail by kn%hts ;— in dnatatiij/i 
a membrane that ooveni or composes Some |NUrt dr 
organ in botany ^ a natural covering; an integumeiltj^ 
Tuniole, (tfl'ne-kl) n. [L. tanionla^ dimihutiVe of 
tunica, a tunic.] A natund covering;^ kiild Of 
long robe worn by priests. 

Tomng-fork, (tiin'ing-fork) n. A steel insirumeni 
consisting of two prongs and a handle, which, being 
struck, gives a certain fixed tone-^^used for tuning 
instruments, or for ascertaining the pitch of tunes. 
Tunnel, (tunnel) n. [A.-S. tanei, P^ tonnella] A 
funnel a vessel with a broad mouth at one end, and 
a pipe or tube at the other, for conveying liquor into 
casks, bottles, or other vessels;— a flue for the passage 
of smoke ;— an arched drain or sewer an arched sub- 
terranean passage or excavation through a hill or 
under a town or river, to oariy a can^l, ro^, or railt^ay 
ill a direct course. 

Tunnel, (tunnel) v. t. To form into a tunnel or like 
a tunnel ;— to catch in a tunnel net ;— to make an 
opening way for passage through, as a hill or moun- 
tain, or under, as a river: — imp, dc pp. tunnelled; 
ppr. tunnelling. 

Tunnelling, (tun'el-ing) n. The work of cutting an 
arched passage through any eminence, or beneath a 
town or river, for the purpose of forming a canM, 
railway, road, &c. 

Tunnel-net, (tun'el-net) u. A net with a wide mouth 
at one end and narrow at the other. 

Tunny, (tun'e) w. [L. </^ynwMs.] A fish of the. genus 
Scomberoides, similar in 

form to the mackerel, but A 

much larger, rounder, and 
with a shorter snoiit. 

Tup, (tup) w. A ram. ^ 

Tup, (tup) V. t. To cover, as a Tunny, 

ram. 

Turban, (turTian) n. [Per. dulhand.} A head-dress 
worn by some Orientals, consisting of a cap, and a sash 
or scai'f wound about the cap;— a head-^ess worn 
by ladies. [a turban. 

Turbaned, (tur'band) a. Wearing a turban ; dressed in 
Turbid, (tiirObid) a. [L. turbidus, from turba, tumult, 
disturbance.] Having the lees disturbed; foul with 
extraneous matter; soiled; muddy; thick. 
Tuxbidness, (tur'bid-nes) n. The state or quality of 
being turbid ; muddiness; foulness : — also turbidity. 
Turbinated, (tur'bin-at-ed) a. " ” ' 


[L. turhinatuBf fimm 


turbo f turbiniBy a wliirl.] Shaped like a top or cone 
inverted ;— spiral ; twisted conically;— whirling, as a 
body that turns round on its axis. 

Turbine, (tur'bin) n. [L. turbo, turbiniSt a whirl.] A 
horizontal water-wheel, usually constructed with a 
series of curved floats upon the periphery. 

Turbit, (turT)it) n. [L.] A variety of the' domestic 
pigeon remarkable for its short beak. 

Turbot, (tur'bot) n. [F. turbot, W. torhv)t, from 
L. turbo, a top.] A na- 
tive flat-fish of the genus 
Rhombus, next in size to the 
halibut, but smaller, and 
much more circular in form. 

Turbulence, (tur'bu-lens) n, 

A disturbed state ; tumult ; 
confusion; — agitation or tu- 
mult of the passions tu- 
multuousness; disposition to Turbot, 

resist authority or raise strife and disorder; insub- 
ordination. 

Turbulent, (turl)u-lent) a. [L . turhulmtus, from 
disorder.] Disturbed ; agitated in violent commo- 
tion disposed to insubordination and disorder;— 
producing commotion restless ; uno]^: refiractory. 
Twbulentfy, (tur'bii-lentde) adv. In a turbukISit 
violent agitatk^ 


manner; tumultuously; wh 
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Tnrem, (tH-rSn') n. [F. temtie, from Urrt^ L. tei*ra, j 
eitrtliO A lanoi deep Teasel for holding soup or other 
liqLuid food at we tabla 

Turf, (turf) n. (A.-S. turf, Xoel. torfJ] That upper 
stratum of earth which is filled with roots ; sward ; 
sod .'—peat, especially when prepared for Ihel raoe- 


feround: or horse-racing. 

Turf, (turf) v, t. To cover Mth turf or sod imp, it 
up, twrfed ; ppr. toxfing. 

Twrf-olad, (turf'klad) o. Covered with turf. 

Turfen, (lurf'n) o. Turfy*, consisting of turf. 

Turfinesa, (tu rf e-nes) n. State or quality of being turfy. 
Turfy, (turf'e) a. Abounding with turf; made of or 
covered with turf having the appearance or quali- 
ties of turf. 

Turgent, (tur'jent) a. [L. turgens, ppr. of turgere^ to 
swell.] Rising into a tumour or puffy state ; swell- 
ing inflated ; bombastic. 

Turgesoenoe, (turves ' ens) n. Act of swelling or state 
of being swelled;— superabundance of humours in any 
part empty pompousiiess; bombast. 

Turgescent, (tur-jea'ent) a. [L. iurg&scere, to begin to 
swell, inchoative form of tiirgere, to swell.] Swelling; 
^wing big. 

Twrgid, rtur'jid) a. [L. turgidus, from' turgne, to 
swell.] Distended beyond the natural state by some 
internal agent or expansive force; swelled; bloated ; — 
swelling in style or language ;— pompous ; inflated ; 
bombastic. [tumidness. 

Turgidity, (tur-jid'e-te) n. State of being turgid; 
Tuwidness, (tur'jid-nes) n. The quality of being turgid. 
Turk, (turk) n. A native of Turkey. 

Turkey, (turTcS) n. [So called because it was believed 
to have come originally from Turkey.] A large 
gallinaceous fowl, a native of America — the flesh is 
highly valued for food. 

Turkey ‘buzzard, (tur'ke-bu z-ard) n. A common Ameri- 
can species of vulture, hav- 
ing a distant resemblance ^ 

Turkey-red, (turltC-red) n. 

A fine durable red pro- . 

duced by madder upon 
calico or woollen cloth. 

Twkey-etone, (tur'ke-stSn) 
n. A kind of oil-stone from 
Turkey; novaculite. 

Turkish, (turk^ish) «. Per- 
toining to the Turka or 


Turkey. 

Turkish, (turk/ish) n. Tlie language of Turkey. 

Turmeric, (tur'mer-ik) n. [L. teiTamerita, inrmerica.] 
An East Indian plant; — the root or root-stock of the 
same plant — it is used for dyeing and also os a medi- 
cine. 

Turmoil, (tur-moilO v. t To harass with commotion; 
to disquiet; to weary; — v. i. To be disquieted ; to be 
in commotion. 

Turmoil, (tur'moil) n. Harassing labour; trouble; 
molestation by ttimult ; disturbance. 

Tirni, (tuiTi) V. t. [P. tourner, A,-S. iyman, to turn, It. 
forno, a wheel, L. tornus, a lathe. ] To put into a 
circular motion ; to move round ; to revolve ;— to 
dbange or shift with regard to the sides: to put the 
upper side downward or one side in place of the other ; 
—to alter, as a position to change the state of the 
balance ;— to alter, as the posture of the body or the 
direction of the look ;— to form on a lathe ; to give 
circular or other curved or linear figures to hence, 
to give form to ; to shape ; — to give another direction, 
tendency, or inclination to ;— to change from a given 
use or office ; to divert, as to another purpose or end ; 
: — to change the quality or effect of ; to transform 
te olumge firom one opinion or parfy to another ; to 
convert ; also, to pervert ^-to render into prose or 
Terse ; to translate to hand over ; to tnuunar to 


Turkey-buzsard, 
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make to nauseate, as the stomach ; — to make giddy, ai 
the head;— to infatuate ; to make fbolish to blunt or 
dull, ae the edge of a tool to throw back ; to retort ; 
— V. i. To move round ; to have a circular motion ; 
to revolve entirely, repeatedly, or partially ; to change 
XKwition, so as to face differently ; — hence, to revolve 
as if upon a point of support ; to hinge ; to depend ; 
— to result or terminate; to issue; — be deflected; 
to take a different direction or tendency; to be differ* 
ently applied; — to be changed, altered, or transformed; 
— ^in specific uses, to become acid; to sour— said of milk, 
ale, &o. to become giddy— said of the head to be 
nauseated— said of the stomach; — to become inclined 
ill the other direction— said of scales ;— to change from 
ebb to flow, or from flow to ebb— said of the tide 
imp. ii pp. turned ; ppi*. turning. 

Turn, (turn) w. Act of turning ; movement or motion 
about a centre ; revolution ;— change of direction ; 
different order, position, aspect of affairs, &c. ;— 
hence, alteration ; vicissitude ; — successive portion of 
a course ; reckoning from change to change ; — a wind- 
ing ; a bend ; a brief w'alk ;— successive course; alter- 
nate or incidental ocaision ; appropriate time ; — con- 
venience; occiision; purpose; — form; cast; shape: man- 
ner ; fasliion — used in a literal or figurative sense; — 
hence, form of expression ;— one round of a i*ope or 
cord ;— an embellishment, marked thus formed 
of appoggiaturas, and consisting of the principal note, 
together w'ith the note above and the semitone below, 
the note above heii»g sounded first, the principal note 
next, and the semitone below last, the thi'ee being 
performed very quickly. 

Tum-benoh, (turn'bensh) n. A small kind of iron 
lathe for working in metal. 

Turncoat, (turn'kot) n. One who forsakes his party 
or principles ; a renegade ; an apostate. 

Turner, (turn'er) n. One who turns ; — especially, one 
w’hose occupation is to form articles wirii a lathe 
a variety of pigeon. 

Turnery, (turn'er-e) n. Art of fashioning solid bodies 
into various forms by means of a lathe;— things or 
forms made by a turner, or in the lathe. 

Turning, (tum'ing) n. A winding ; a bending course; 
flexure ; a comer, as of a street or road ; — deviation 
from the way or proper course; — a manoeuvre by which 
an enemy, or position, is turned : — act of forming solid 
substances into various forms by means of a lathe 
pL Pieces detached in the iirocess of turnery. 

Tuming-latiie, (tnrn'ing-luTH) n. A lathe used by 
turners to shape their work. 

Turning-point, (turn'ing-point) w. Tl»e point upon 
which a question turns, and which decides a case. 

Tiumip, (tur'nip) n. [W. turn, round, and maip, a 
turnip, A.-S. nape, L. napus.] A plant much culti- 
vated on account of its solid, bulbous root, which is 
valued as an article of food, especially for cattle. 


Turnkey, (turnice) n. A pei'son who has charge of the 
keys or a prison ; gaoler. 

Turn-out, (turn'out) n. Act of coming forth a short 
side track on a railroad ; a shiuit ; — an equipage ;— a 
strike, as of workmen. 

Turn-over, (turu'6-ver) n. Act or result of tuniing 
over ;— a semicircular pie made by turning one half 
of a circular crust over the other. 

Turnpike, (turn'pik) n. A frame oonsisiing of two 
bars (originally with sharpened ends), crossing each 
other at right angles, and turning on a post or pin, 
to hinder the passage of beasts, but admitting a peiTu# 
to pass between the arms ;— a toll-gate or gate set acront., , 
a road;— a tumpike-road ; — in military affairs, a beaih 
full of spikes to obstruct the progress of an enemy. 

Turnpike, (tuni'pik) v. t. To form, as a road, in t^ 
manner of a tumpike-road imp. & pp. tuinpuMlta j' 

^(tum'pik-rfid) n. A road on whl^ 
tmmplkea ex toll-gates are established law* 





, (tum'agnr-lng) a. Available ; tweftil ; | 

sSinuim, (tnm'sbl) n. [F. toumesol, from toumer, \ 
to turn, and L. wU Heliotrope—eo named because 
its flower is supposed to turn toward tbe sun a kind 
of ^e obtained from certain lichens ; aroliil. 

Vumspitt (turn'spit) n. One who turns a spit 
hence, one engaged in some menial office a variety 
of dog-Hso caU^ from being formerly employed to 
turn a spit [path ; a turnpike in a foot-road. 

Turnstile, (tum'stil) n. A revolving frame in a foot- 
Tum-table, (tum'ta-bl) A large revolving platform 
for turning railroad cars, locomotives, &c., in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

Turpentine, (turipen-tin) n. [F. i^ribenthine, from 
L. terebinthinuSf of the turpentine-tree.] An oleo- 
resinous substance exuding naturally or on incision 
from several species of trees, chiefly those of the con- 
iferous kind. 

Turpentine-tree, (turipen-tin-tre) n. A tree of the 
genus Pistacittf a native of the eastern continent, 
which yields a highly aromatic kind of tui^ntine. 
Turpitude, (tur'pe-tfld) n. [L. turpitudo, from turpis^ 
foul, base.] Inherent baseness or vilenesa of principle, 
words, or actions ; extreme depravity ; essential 
wickedness. 

Turquoii, (tur^oiz) n. [F. turguoisCt so called be- 
cause it came fret from Turkey.] A mineral of 
a peculiar bluish-green colour— it is susceptible of 
a high polish, and used in jewellery. 

Turre^ (tur'et) n. [P. tourette, diminutive of tour, L. 
turrie, tower.] A small eminence or spire attached to 
a building, and rising above it a small tower ; — 
formerly, sq^uare wooden erections of several stories 
in height, and moved on wheels, so as to serve in 
making approaches to a besieged city, &c. 

Turret, (tuiret) v. t To constnict wi th turrets; t.o form 
like a turret. [niahed with turrets. 

Turreted, (tur'et-ed) a. Formed like a tower ; — fur- 
Turtle, (turitl) n. [F. tourterelle, from L. turtivr.] A 
gallinaceous bird— called 
also turtle-dove and turtl^ 

fve and tender, an<f it is 
celebrated for the con- 
stancy of its affection. 

Turtle, (turitl) n. Fro- 
bably coiTupted from tor- 
toise, but thought by some 
to be the same word as the 
preceding, transferred to 
a tortoise— often restricted Turtle-dove 

to the large sea-tortoise. 

Tuscan, (tusTcan) a. Pertaining to Tuscany in Italy ; 

— ^noting one of the five great orders j. 

of arclutecture, which is distin- 
guished by its extreme simplicity, 
by the ab^nce of ornamentation in IWiiWr 
the capital, and of fluting in the ) | 

column— synonymous with Done. 

Tuietin,<tus^n) n. An inhabitant Ip 

of Tuscany the order of architec- 'SSBT 
ture so called. SiSB* 

Tttsh, (tush) interj. Pshaw 1— an ex- 1 i 

olamation indicating check, rebuke, < ' 

or contempt. Tuscan Order. 

Tusk, (tusk) n. [A, -8. iusc, tux.] Tlie ioiig, pointed, 
and often pwtruding tooth of certain rapacious animals; 
a fhng a fish of the cod family ; torsk. 

Tuslnd, (tuskt) a. Furnished with tusks. 

Tussle, (tusl) n. [From tousle, touse, Ger. zausen, to 
pull.] A str^le ; a conflict ; a scufile. 

Tussle, (tus'l) v.i. To struggle, as in sport or wrestling; 
to scume. [checking or rebuking. 

Tut, (tut) interj. Be still I— an exclamation used for 
TutetogSi (tfl^tel-Aj) n, [L. tuteia, protection, from 
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fteeri, to watch, defend.] Guardianship; protection-^ 
applied to the person protecting ^-atate of being 
underaguaxdian. 

Tutelar, (tfl'tel-ar) a. Havi^ tine charge of protecting 
a person or a thing ; guardian ; protecting. 

Tutor, (tii'tor) n. [L. tutor, ftpm tueri, to watch, de- 
fend.] One who protects, watches over, or has the 
care of another;— in lato, one who has the charm of 
a minor ; a guardian ;— a private or public tea(mer ; 
—an instructor of a lower rank than a professor. 

Tutor, (tu'tor) v.t. To have the guardianship or care of ; 
to teach ; to instruct ;— to treat with authority or 
severity ; — ^to discipline ; to correct : — imp. & pp. 
tutored; ppr. tutoring. 

Tutorage, (tu'tor-aj) n . Office or occupation of a tutor ; 
tutorship; guardianship. [a governess. 

Tutoress, (tu'tor-es) n. A female tutor ; an instructress ; 

Tutorial, (td-td're-al) a. Belonging to or exeinised by a 
tutor. • 

Tutorship, (tu'tor-sliip) n. The office of a tutor. 

Tutti, (tut'te) n. pi. [It., from L. totvs, pi. toti, all.] 
All ; — a direction for all the singers or players to per- 
form together. [responding to tuwhoo. 

Tuwhit, (t66'hwit) n. The cry of the owl— usually oor- 

Twaddle, (twodT) v. i. To ^k in a weak and silly 
manner ; to prate. 

Twaddle, (twodT) n. Silly talk ; senseless verbiage ; 
gabble. [silly manner. 

Twaddler, (twod'ler) n. One who prates in a weak and 

Twain, (twun) a. or n. [A.-S. twegen, tied, two, Ger. 
zwh.] Two. 

Twang, (twang) v.t. [Ger. zwang, constraint, force.] 
To make the sound of a string which is stretched and 
suddenly pulled; to sound with a sharp, quick vibrat- 
ing noise ;— v. t. To make to sound, as by pulling a 
tense string and letting it go suddenly : — imp. & pp, 
twanged; ppr. twanging. 

Twang, (twang) n. A harsh, quick sound, like that 
made by a stretched string when pulled and suddenly 
let go a kind of nasal sound of the voice ; an affected 
intonation ; — a j^eculiar taste or flavour, generally a 
disagreeable flavour. [China. 

Twankay, (twang'kd) n. A species of green tea from 

Tweak, (twek) v.t. [A.-S. twiccian, to twitch, pull, 
Ger. zwicken.] To pinch and pull with a sudden jerk 
and twist ; to twitch. [distress. 

Tweak, (twek) n. A sharp pinch or jerk; — ^trouble; 

Tweed, (twed) n. A light, twilled cotton or woollen 
stuff, used for summer clothing. 

Tweedle, (twed'l) v. t. [Ger. dudeln, to play badly on 
an instrument.] To handle lightly — said with refer- 
ence to awkward fiddling ; hence, to influence, as if 
by fiddling; to coax : to allure. 

Tweeze, (twez) n. [F. etui,] A surgeon’s box of In- 
struments : — also written tweese, tweezer. 

Tweezers, (twfiz'grz) n. pi. [Eng. tweeze.] A pair of deli- 
cate nippers ;— small pincers used to pluck out haira, 
&c. 

Twelfth, (twelfth) a. The next succeeding the eleventh ; 
— the ordinal of twelve ; — constituting one of twelve 
equal parts into which any thing is divided. 

Twelfth, (twelfth) n. One of twelve equal parts ah 
interval comprising an octave and a fifth. 

Twelfth-oake, (twelfthOcak) n. A cake or bun baked 
for a twelfth-night party. 

Twelfth-night, (twelfth'iut) n. The evening of the 
twelfth day after Christmas or Epiphany, obseiwed as 
a festival. 

Twelve, (twelv) a. [A.-S. twelf. Go. tvalif, from iva, 
two, and lif, ten.] One more than eleven ; two and 
ten ; twice six ; a dozen. 

Twelve, (twelv) n. The sum of ten and two, or of twice 
six a symbol representing twelve unite, as 12 or xU. 
Twelvemonth, (twelv^munth) n. A yeer, which oon* 
sista of twelve calendar months. 

Twmve-penee, (tweiv'pensXfi. A shUli^ tiierliiig. 





Tw^ftpenny, <twelVpen<e) a. Sold tor a shilling; 
wp^h twelve-pence. 

Tmitieth, (twen'te-eth) a. Next in oxder after the 
nineteen^;— the ordinal of twenty :--oonBtituting one 
of twenty equal parts into which any thing is divided. 
Twentieth, (twen^eth ) n. One of twenty equal parts ; 
—-an interval comprising two octaves and a sixth. 
Twenty* (twen'te) a. [A.-S. tie4^itig, from tween, tioend, 
two, and Go. tty, ten.] Twice ten an indefinite num- 
ber-used proverbially. 

Twenty, (twen'te) n. Tlie number next following nine- 
teen ; twice ten ; — a symbol representing twenty units, 
as 20 or xx. 

Twenty-fold, (twen'te-fOld) a. Twenty times as many. 
Twice, (twis) adv. [O. Eng. twies, from two, with the 
termination of a genitive.] Two times; once and again; 
—doubly ; in twofold quantity. 

Twiddle, (twid'l) v. t. To touch lightly or play with ; 
to twe^le ; to twirl with the fingers i. To play 
or move with a tremulous motion ; to quiver. 
Twifallow, (twrfaUo) v.i. [A.-S. Uoi, two, and Eng. 
/aXlow.'] To plough a second time — said of land tliai^is 
fallowed & pp. twifallowed ; ppr. twifallowing. 

TwifisUowing, (twi'fal-o-ing) n, Oiieration of ploughing 
a second time before sowing. 

Twig, (twig) w. [A.-S. tiotff.] A small shoot or branch 
of a tree or other j^nt of no definite length or sue. 
Twig, (twig) V, t. To beat with twigs ; to lash; — to un- 
derstand the meaning of (colloquial) ; — ^to observe slyly. 
Twiggen, (twig'en) a. Made of twigs or osiers; wicker. 
Twiggy, (twig'e) a. Full of twigs ; abounding with shoots. 
Xwigfou, (twig'les) a. Having no twigs. 

Twilight, (twi'lit) n. [A.-S. twi, two, and Eng. light, 
twednUdht, i.e., doubtful light] The faint light per- 
ceived before the rising and after the setting of the 
sun ; — hence, a dubious or uncertain view. 

Twilight, (twilit) a. Imperfectly iliumiuatod ; shaded; 
obscure. 

Twill, (twil) V. t. [From quill, Ir. cuiUe, reed, Ger. zwil- 
lich, trellis work, from twillen, to separate in two.] To 
weave, as cloth, so as to produce the appearance of I 
diagonal lines or ribs on the surface of. 

Twm, (twil) n. An appearance of diagonal lines or ribs | 
produced in textile fabrics ; — a fabric woven with ,a 
twill. [with ribs, bars, or ridges. 

TwUled, (twild) a. Worked in twills or quills ; woven 
Twin, (twin) n, [A.-S. twin, double, getwimie, twins.] 
One of two produced at a birth by an animal that 
ordinarily brings forth but one at a birth— used chiefly 
in the pi.; — one very much resembling another. 

Twin, (twin) a. Being one of two bora at a bii'th ; — 
being one of a pair much resembling one another. 
Twin^rn, (twin'born) a. Born at the same birth. 
Twin-brother, (twin'bruTH-sr) n. One of two brothers 
who are twins. 

Twine, (twin) v. t [A.-S. tteinan, from Uoi, two.] To 
twist together ; to form by twisting or winding of 
threads ; — ^to wind about ; to embrace ; to entwine ; — 
v,i. To unite closely or by complication of parts; — 
to wind ; to bend ; to make turns : — imp. & pp. twinedj 
jkpr. twining, 

iSnne, (twin) n. [B. twijn, Icel. tvinni, a double thread.] 
A tvnst ; a convolution ; — act of twining or winding 
round ; — a strong thread composed of two or three 
smaller threads or strands twisted together ; a small 
cord or string. 

Twinge, (twinj) v.t, [Ger. zwingen, allied to tweak, 
tmteh, and twan^.'] To pull with a twitch ; to pinch ; 
to tweak to torment mth pinching or sharp i^ns ; 
— c. i. To have a sudden, sharp, local pain, like a 
twitch:— imp. depp. twinged; ppr. twlngmg. 

Twinge, (twinj) n. A pinch ; a tweak ; a twitch a 
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Twinkle,, (twingkl) v. i. CA.-S. twimieUm.} ^ open 
and shut the eye rapidly ; to blink ; to Wink ;-^to 
sparkle; to flash at intervals ; to scintillate:— imp. it . 
pp. twinkled ; ppr. twinkling. 

Twinkle, (twing'kl) n, A closing or opening, or a quick 
motion of the eye ; a wink the time of a wink ;~a , 
twinkling; a simrkling; a shining with intermitted 
tremulous light. 

Twinkling, (twingk'ling) n. Act of that which twinkles; 
a wink;— a scintillation; a sparkling; — the time of 
a wink; a moment. 

Twinling, (twin'ling) «. [Fiom twin.] A twin lamb. . 
Twin-like, (twinlik) a. Closely resembling; being a 
counterpart to aiiother. 

Twinned, (twind) a. Born at the same birth ;— -like, as 
twins; paired; matched. [flutter to simper. 

Twire, (twir) v. i. To twitter; to oliirp;— to quiver ; to 
Twirl, (twgrl) v. t. [A.-S. thwiril, a flail, Ger. querlm, 
allied to whirl.] To move or whirl round ; to move 
and turn rapidly with the fingers ; — v. i. To revolve 
with velocity ; to bo whirled round rapidly : — imp. 
& pp. twirled ; ppr. twirling. 

Twirlt (twerJ) n. A rapid circular motion ; a whirl- 
ing; quick rotation a twist; convolution. 

Twist, (twist) V. t. [A.-S. Ueixt, two, cloth of double 
thread, from twi, two, Icel. tviatr.] To contort ; to 
con> plicate ; to convolve hence, to turn l^m the 
true form or meaning ; to jwrvert ; — ^to wreathe ; to 
wind ; to unite by intertexture of parts ; — hence, to 
form ; to w eave ; — ^to wind in ; to insinuate — used 
reflexively to unite by winding one threml, strand, 
or other flexible substance round another to form 
into a thread from many fine filaments ; — v. i. To be 
contorted or united by winding round each othpr: 
—imp. <fcpp. twisted; pp)*. twisting. 

Twist, (twist) n. Any thing formed by winding straiuls 
round each other ; — a cord ; a string a single strand 
or ply of a cord or rope ; — a small roll of tobacco 
manner of twisting ; form given in twisting ; — con- 
tortion ; writhe a convolution ; a bending. 

Twister, (twist'^r) n. One who twists ; — the instrument 
used in twisting or making twists. 

Tyit, (twit) v.t. [A.-S. dtwttan, to reproach, from 
at, at, to, and witan, to know.] To vex by l>rlngiiig 
to notice or reminding of n fault, defect, misfortune, 
or the like; — ui>braid; taunt;— imp. & pp. twitted; 
ppr. twitting. 

^itch, (twich) V. t, [A.-S. Uoiccian.] To pull with a 
sudden jerk ; to pluck with a short, qui<» motion ; 
to snatch: — imp. & pp. twitched ; ppr. twitching. 
Twitch, (twich) n. A pull with a Jerk ; a short, sud- 
dtm, quick pull a sudden spastic contraction of the 
fibres or muscles. [twitches. 

Tvritoher, (twich'gr) n. One who or that w'hioh 
Twitter, (twit'gr) v.t. [D- kwetteren, Sw. qvittra.] 
To make a succession of small, tremnlona, intei'mitted 
noises ; — to have a slight trembling of the nerves ; — ^to 
titter ; to giggle '.—imp. & pp. twittered ; ppr. twit- 
tering. 

Twitter, (twit'er) w. One who twits or reproaches. 
Twitter, (twit’§r) n. A small, tremulous, intermitted 
noise, liae that made by a singing-bird ;— a slight 
trembling or agitation of tlie nerves a half-sup- 
pressed laugh ; a titter ; a giggle. 

Twittering, (twit'gr-ing) n, l^he act of one who or that 
which twitters ; a state of slight excitement the aet 
of uttering a succession of weak, interrupted sounds. 
Twittingly, (twit'ing-le) adv. with taunting or 
braiding. < 

Twizt, (twikst). A contraction of betmxt. 

Two, (tOo) a. [A. -8. twegen, twd, two, L., G. dvdl 
Skr. am.] One and one. 

Two, (t66) n. The sum of one and one a symbol til- 
_presenting two units, as 2 or ii. 

(tdd^d) a. Having two edges; or edgeii 
oh bdtn sides) 
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a. Having two faces; insin- 
cere ; given to double dealing ; equivocating. 

Tvofblai (tdd'fSld) a. Double; duplicate; multiplied 
by two. 

Twofold, (tdd'fSld) adv. In a double degree ; doubly. 

Two-handed, (toOliand-ed) a. Having two hands; 
hence, stout; strong; j^werful ;-~usod with both 
hands ; reauiring two hands to use it, as a sword. 

Two-handled, (toO'hand-ld) a. Having two handles 
or projections to hold by or lift. 

Two-legged, (tOolegd) a. Having two legs ; biped. 

Two-penoe, (t66'pens, tmVens) n. A small coin and 
money of account in England, equivalent to two 

^nnies. 

Two-penny, (td6'pen-e, tup'en-e) a. Of the value of 
two-penoe; hence, of little worth ; common ; vulgar ; 
mean. 

Two-]^y, (tod'pK) a. [From two and pli/.] Consisting 
of two tjfucknesses ; — woven double, as cloth or car- 
peting, by incorporating two sets of threads of the 
warp and two sets of the weft. 

Two-tongued, (tOd'tungd) a. Double-tongued; deceitfuL 

Tycoon, (ti-k6dn') n. [Japanese.] The political sove- 
reign of Japan. 


(tn n. A knot ; a tie: — a bond ; obligation. 

t. To bind or fasten ; to tie. \ 

9ymg, (tring) a. Binding ; fastening. 

!Eyke, (tik) n. A dog, or one as contemptible as a dog ; 
a tike, ^oot.] 

Tymbsl, (tim'bal) n. [P. timbale, It. taballo, from 
G. tuptein, to beat.] A kind of kettle-drum. 

Tympan, (tim'pan) ». [L. tympanum, a kettle-drum, 
a panel of a door. ] A panel ; a tympanum ;— in print- 
ing, a frame covered with parchment or cloth, on which 
the blank sheets are put in order to be laid on the form 
to be impressed. [panum ; drum-like. 

Tympanic, (tim-pan'ik) a. Connected with the tym- 
!]^mpanit^ (tim-pan-rtes) n. An elastic distention 
m the abdomen ; obstructed flatulence that swells the 
body like a drum ; wind-dropsy. 

Tympanise, (tim-pan-iz') v. t. To stretch, as skin over 
a dnim ; — v. i. To beat the di'um ; to play, as a 
drummer. • 

Tympanum, (tim'pan-um) w. (L,, G. tumpanon, a 
kettie-drum.} The midcUe hollow portion of the ear, 
separated by a membrane from the external passage ; 
also, this membrane itself, on which atmospheric 
vibrations act directly in producing sound— -the drum 
of the ear ; — ^the naked mce of a pediment ;— the die 
of a pedesttd ; — the mnel of a door. 

TWpany, (tim'pau-^ n. [G. tumpanon, drum.] A 
&t^nt distention of the belly. 

Type, (tip) w. [L. typus, G. tupos, root tup.] The 
mark or impression of something ; stamp ; emblem ;— 
impressed form ; kind ; sort ; — the aggregate of 
(haractexistic qualities ; the representative ; and spe~ 
cyfically, the ideal representation of a species or 
group, combining its essential characteristics ; — ^the 
order In which the symptoms of a disease exhibit 
themselves and succeed each other; — a figure or repre- 
l»ntation of something to come ; a token ; a sign ; a 
•ymbol;— a raised letter, firare, accent, or other char- 
acter, cast in metal, or cut m wood types in general 
— epoken of collectively. 

Type-founder, (tipTouud-gr) n. One who caste or 
manufbetures type. 

Type-f»tts^Ung, (tVfound-ing) n. The art of forming 
metallio types used by printers. 

Type-founuy, (tfp'iScund-re) n. A place for the manu- 
metuxe of types. 

Type-metel, ^ip'met-al) n. A compound of lead and 
antimony, fued for making type-^usually in a pro- 
^rtion m three to one. 

Tphoid, (tffoid) a, [G. tupJioi, aiupor fh>m fever, and 
«idot, fitnm, likeneae.] Of, pertaining to, or reaem- 
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Typhoon, (ti-fddnO »• [D. typJion, G. tuphdn, a violent 
whirlwind-HSO called because it was held to be the 
work of Typhon, a giant struok with lightning by 
Jupiter, and buried under Mount AStna.] A violent 
tornado or hurricane occurring in the Chinese seas;— 
sometimes, the aimoom. 

Typhus, (tiTos) n. [L., from G. tupkoe, smoke, stupor.} 
A continuous fever attended with great prostration 
and cerebral disorder. 

Typical, (tiplk-al) a. [L. iypieus, G, tupikos, teem 
tupos, type.] Of the nature of a type ; representing 
something by a form, model, or resemblanoe ; em- 
blematic ; figurative also written typie. 

^^ioally, (tip'ik-al-le) adv. In a typical manner: 
figuratively. [being typical. 

Typioalness, (tip'ik-al-nes) n. State or quality of 

T^ifioation, (tip-if-ik-a'shun) n. Act of representing 
by an image, form, or figure. 

Tj^ify, (tip'e-fi) v. t. [G. tupos, type, and L. faeeee, 
to make.] To represent by an image, form, model, 
or resemblance ; to prefigure ; to show in emblem : 
-Amp. & pp. typified ; ppr. typifying. 

Typographer, (tx-pog'ra-fer) n. A printer. 

Typographical, (ti-po-grafik-al) a. PeHAining to 
typography or printing; emblematic: — also written 
typographic. 


T;^og;raphioally, (t!-po-grafik-al-le) adv. By means 
or type ; after the manner of printer's ; — emblemati- 
cally; figuratively. 

Typography, (ti-pog'ra-fe) n. [G. tupos, type, and 
grapkein, to write.] The art of printing, or the Opei*- 
ataon of impressing type on paper; — emblemat^, 
figurative, or hieroglyphic representation. 

Typology, (ti-poT6-je) n. [G. tttpos, type, and logos, 
discourse.] A discourse or treatise on types; the 
doctrine of types as taught in Scripture. 

Tyrannical, (ti-ran'ik-al) o. [L. tyrannieus,] Of or 
pertaining to a tyrant ; unjustly severe in govern- 
ment ; — imperious ; despotic ; arbitrary. 
Tyrannically, <ti-ran'ik-al-le> adv. In a tyrannical 
manner. [disposition or practice. 

Tyrannicalness, (ti-ran'e-kal-nes) n. A tyrannical 
Tyrannicide, (ti-ran'e-sid) n. [L. tyrannicidium, the 
killing of a tyrant, tyran7iicida, the killer of a 
tyrant.] Act of killing a tyrant one who kills a 
tyrant. 

Tryannize, (tir'an-iz) v. i. To act the tyrant ; to 
exercise arbitrary power;— v.t. To subject to arbi- 
trary, oppressive, or tyrannical treatment; to oppress : 
— imp. & pp. tyrannized ; ppr. lyrannizing. 
Tyrannous, (tiran-us) a. Tyrannical ; arbitrary ; 
despotic. 

Tyrannously, (tir'an-us-le) adv. With despotic rule 
or authority ; arbitrarily ; cruelly ; severely. 

Tyranny, (tir'an-e) n. [G. turannia.] Government 
or authority of a tyrant ; arbitrary or despotic exer- 
cise of power ;— cruel government or discipline ;— «e- 
verity ; rigour. 

Tyrant, (trrant) n. [L. tyrannus, G. turannos, an 
absolute sovereign.] An absolute ruler, or one un- 
restrained by law or constitution a monarch, or 
other ruler or master, who uses power to oppress his 
subjects ; a despotic ruler ; a cruel master ; an op- 
pressor. 

Tyrian, (tir'e-an) a. Pertaining to Tyre or its people; 
— ^being of a purple colour, like a celebrated dye 
formerly prepared at Tyre. 


Upheld, (tFfoid) a, [G. tuphos, stupor fh>m fever, and 
Hdas, fitnm, likenese.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling typhus ; like typhus of a low grade. 


Tyro, (ti'ro) n. [L. tiro.] A beginner in learning ; one 
in the rudiments of aoy branoh of study ; a novitiate : 
—a person imperfectly acquainted with a subject 
Tyrolese, (tfrO-l^z) a. Belonging to the Tyrol 
l^^ese, Urr6-I6z) n. A native or inhabitant of the 

Tiar,<tsar)», [From CtesorJ The emperdr of Enssia; 
•^xnore commonly written mr. 

Tnuixia, (tsa-rB'na) n. The empress of Bussia. 
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U (&) is the the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel 
in the English alphabet. Its true primary 
sound in Anglo-Saxon, was the sound which it still 
retains in most of the languages of Europe— that of oo 
in coolt tool. This sound was changed to that of 
eu or yw, as in Jhike, unite, union, uniform, annuity, 
in the attempt made to introduce the Norman-French 
language into common use in England. Besides 
these two sounds, u has also two other sounds, a long 
sound as in bull, full, and a short sound as in run, 
sun, &o. The vowel u has a close affinity to the con- 
sonant V, and these two letters were formerly con- 
founded in writing and printing. 
tXberous, (u'b§r-iu) a. fF. ubereux, L. uber.] Fruit- 
fhl; copious; abundant; plentifuL 
XTberty, (u'bcr-te) n. [u ubertas.] Abundance; 
fruitfulness : plentifulness. 

TTbisty, (fi-bfe-to) n. [L. ubietas, from ubi, where.] 
State of being in a place; local relation or apposition ; 
whsreness. 

tn>iquitariaii, (u-bik-we-tiir'e-an) n. [F. ubiqxdtaire. ] 
One of a school of Lutheran <li vines who held th.at 
the body of Christ is present every where, and 
especially in the eucharist, in virtxie of his omnipres- 
ence. 

TTbiquitary, (fi-bik'we-tar-e) a. [L. ubique, eveiy 
where, from ubi, where.] Existing eveiy where, or 
in edl places ; ubiquitous. 

TTbiquitous, (u-bikVe-tus) a. Existing or being every 
where ; omnipresent. 

TTbiquity, (fl-bik'we-te) n. [L. ubique, every where.] 
Existence in all places at the same time; omni- 
presence. 

Tfdal, (G'dal) n. [Icel. odal, a hereditary estate, Swed. 
odai, Ban. odel.] A freehold in the Shetland Isles; 
property held by udal or allodial right ; — also 
udaller. 

TTdalman, (u'dal-man) n. A freeholder in the Shetland 
. Isles; one who holds property by udal or allodial right, 
trdder, (ud'gr) n. [A.-S. i/der, L. uber, Skr. Hdhar.} 
The gland of a female mammal in which the milk is 
secreted for the nourishment of the young ; — the dug 
or teat of a cow or other large female animal. 

XTddered, (ud'grd) a. Furnished with udders. 
tTglily, (ug'le-le) adv. In an ugly manner ; with defor- 
mity ‘.—basely ; wickedly. 

TTgliness, (ug'le-nes) n. Quality of being ugly ; want 
of beauty ; — ^turpitude of mind ; moral depravity ;— 
also, ill-nature ; crossuess. 

TTgly, (ugle) a. [A.-S. eqle, troublesome, hateful. Go. 
affls, base, dqjan, to frighten.] Offensive to the sight ; 
of disagieeable or loathsome aspect ; — ill-natured ; 
cross-grained. 

TTkase, (ii-kas') n. [Russ, ukdix.] In Russia, an imperial 
order having the force of law. 

Vlow, (ul'sgr) n, [L. ulcus, ulceris.] A sore dis- 
charging pus, origixmting generally in a constitutional 
disoraer. 

tllOttrAte, (ul'sgr-at) v. i. To become ulcerous;— v, f. To 
affect with an ulcer or with ulcers : — imp. & pp. uloer- 
{ ppr. uloeratiiig* 

TRceration, (ul-sgr-tVshun) n. Process of forming Into 
fya ulcer; state of being uloerated;— an ulcer; a morbid 
801*0 discharging pus, Ac. [ated. 

tfXoered, (ursgrd) a. Having become ulcerous; ulcer- 
porous, (al'sgr-us) a. Having the nature or character 
Of an ulcer ;-‘-^ected with au ulcer or with ulcers. 
Porously, (uFagr-us-le) adv. lu an ulcerous manner. 
Qloorousu^ (uFsQr-us-oes) n. The atato ot being 
ulcezous. 


m^lineua, (ii-lij'in-us) a. [L. uliginosus, fSrom uligo, 
moisture.] Muddy; slimy; oozing out slime. 

Ullage, (ul'ftB »• [F. cullage, from euiller, H. wUlen, 

to nil.] That quantity wluch a cask wants of being 

foil. 

Tllmaoeotts, (ul-mil'shS-us) a. [L. ulmus, an elm.l Of 
or pertmning to an order of trees, of which the elm is 
the type. 

THmine, (ul'min) n. A vegetable acid exuded by the 
elm, oak, and other trees : — also called ulmic acid. 
TTlmus, (urmus) n. A genus of exogenous trees cidtivat- 
cd for their timber ; the elm. 

Ulna, (ul'iia) n. [L. ulna, G. 6len?,, the elbow.] The 
larger of the two bones of the fore-arm. 

Ulnar, (ul'nar) a. Pertaining to the ulna. 

Ulterior, (ul-te're-or) a. [L. ulterior, comparative of 
ulter, beyond or on the other side.] Situated beyond 
or on the further side; — furthci*; remoter; more dis- 
tant; succeeding. 

Ultimate, (u]'te-mil.t) a. [L. ultimatus, from ultimus, 
tlie furthest.] Fui-thest; most remote; — last in a train 
of progression or consequences ; — ^inoa})able of fui'tlier 
analysis, division, or separation ; constituent ;— ex- 
treme; conclusive. 

Ultimate, (ul te-niat) v. t. <k /. To coma or bring to an 
end or issue; to end: — imp. & pp. ultimated ; ppr. ulti- 
mating. [end. 

Ultimately, (urte-miit-le) adv. Finally; at last; in the 
Ultimatum, (ul-te-mAtum) n. [L.J A final proposition 
or condition ; — especially, the final propositions, con- 
ditions, or tenns offered as the basis of a treaty. 

Xntuno, (ul'te-mo) n. (L. (so. mense), in the last month.] 
The last month preceding the present— often con- 
tracted to ult. 

Ultra, (ul'tra) a. [L. ftom niter, beyond or on the other 
side.] Disused to go beyond others or beyond due 
limit ; radical ; extreme. [au ultraist. 

Ultra, (al'tra) n. One who advocates extreme measures; 
Ultraism, (urtra-izrn) n. Principles of men who advo- 
cate extreme measures. 

Ultraist, (ul'tra-ist) n. One who pushes a principle or 
measure to extremes ; a radical or ultra. 

Ultramarine, (ul-tra-ma-ren') a. [L. ultra, beyond, and 
marinus. marine.] Situated or being beyond the sea. 
Ultramarme, (ul-tra-ma-r6n') a. A blue pigment ob- 
tained originally by ijowdering the lapis-lazuli, but 
now made artificially. 

Ultramontane, (ul-tra-moii'tiln) a. [Ij. ultra, beyond, 
and nwnianus, from mons, montia, mountain.] Being 
beyond the mountains or Alps in respect to the one 
who speaks ;— belonging to the Italian or extremely 
twpish party of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Ultramontane, (ul-tra-mon'tAn) n. adherent or 
advocate of extreme or ultra-popish views, 
Ultramontanism, (ul-tra-mon't&n-izm) n. The prin- 
ciples of those who maintain extreme Views iw to the 
pope’s supremacy ; — the endeavour to render the 
Gallican and other national Catholic churches more 
subservient to the Romish see. 

Ultramontaaist, (ul-tra-mon'tan-ist) n. Oiie who bolds 
to ultramontanism. 

Ultramundane, (ul-trarmun'^n) a. [L. ultra, beyond,, ^ 
and mundus, the world.] Being beyond the world, <w' 
beyond the limits of our system. 

Xntra-txopioal, (lU'tra-trop'ik’id) a. Situated beyond or 
outsit of the tropics ; tropical temperature* 
Uitnmeons, (ul-trfi'ne-us) a, (L. uUron^l Spotih 
taneous; voluntary; done of one’s ownwill eroonsiwit, 

. Ululate, (ul^-Ut) e* i. (L. ultUars, ululatum, allied Id 
Gt.olohtuin.1 To howl, as a dog or wolt 
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mulatioa, (ul>u-la'ahun) n. A howl, as of the wolf or 
dog. 

Vnibel, (am'bel) n. [L. undteUa, a little shadow, umbrae 
shade.] A kind of dower-duster in ^ a a 
whieh the flower-stalks spread mod- 
erat^ Horn a common point, and 
form a common i)lane or convexed 
surface above, as in the carrot. HI WiiilJtHr 
Umbellate, (um-beV&t) a. Bearing 
umbels ; pertaining to hn umbel. 

Umbelliferous, (um-bel-if'§r-u8) a. 

[L. wanJbtllifer, from umbella and H 

j>erre, to bear.] Producing the in- m 

florescence called an umbel: bearing m 

umbels. Umbel. 

Umber, (um'bgr) n. The Seopui umbn^tta, a grallatorial 
bird of the heron family, _ . 

inhaMting Africa a fish 
of the salmon family: a 
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Unabated, (un-a-bB.t[ed) a. Not lessened in strength or 


grayling. 

tmoer, <um'b§r) fi. [L. 
umbm, shade, or from a 
U mbria, a district in Italy, v 
where it is said to have 
been first obtained.] An 

ochreous ore of iron, of a . - 

brown or blackish-brown 
colour, often used as a pig- 
ment. Umber. 

Umber, (umTaer) v. t. To colour with umber : to shade 
or darken. 

UmbiUoal,(um-birik-al) a. [L. umbilicus^ G. ompAalc-s.] 
Of or pertaining to the navel. 

Umbilicus, (um-bil'ik-us) > 1 . [L.] A round cicati-ix 

about the meclian line of the abdomen ; the navel ; — 
the soar left where the stalk of the seed separates from 
the base ; Mlum. 

Umbles, (um'blz) n. pi. The entrails of a deer ; — Whence, 
sometimes, entrails in general. 

Umbo, (um'bo) n. [L.] Pointed boss, or protuberant 
part of a buckler or shield ; — in conc/iologi/, the point 
situated above the hinge of a bivalve shell. 

Umbrage, (um'brdj) n. [L. umbra, a shade.] Shade ; 
shadow;— hence, that which affords a shade, as a screen 
of trees the feeling of being overshadowt^; jealousy 
of another, as standing in one’s light or way ; — hence, 
suspicion of injury ; offence ; resentment. 
Umbragreous, (um-bra'je-us) a. [L. umbraiicus, from 
umbra, a sIicmo.] Forming or affording a shade ; — 
shady ; shaded ; — Whence, ob^re. 

Umbrageously, (um-bra'je-us-le) adv. Shadily; ob- 
scurely. [being umbrageous ; shadiness. 

Umbrageousaess, (um-bra’je-us-nes) n. The state of 
Umbrate, (um’brat) v. t. [L. umbrare.] To shade ; to 
shadow to foreshadow ; to typify. 

Umbrella, f um-brera) n. [L. umbra, a shade, umbella, 
a sun-shade.] A shade or screen carried in the hand 
for sheltering the person from the rays of the suit, or 
from rain or snow. 

Umpirage, ^um'pir-8^) n. Power of an umpire to de- 
cide ;-^eoi8ion of an umpire ; arbitrament. 

Umpire, (um'pir) n. [F. impair, nompair, uneven— 
i.e., a third, L. par.] A third person to whose sole 
decision a controversy or question between parties is 
referred a third pienon who is to decide a contro- 
Tersy or question submitted to arbitrators, in case of 
their diiBagreement ; referee. [umpire. 

Umpiredi^, (um'pir-sbip) n. OfiSoe or authority of an 
Uu, (un). CA.-S. un, on, Go., Ger. un, L. in.] A 
ne^tive prefix of very wide application. It may be 
attached at will to almost any English adjective, or 
participle used acUeetively, or adverb, from which it 
maybe dadred to from a corresponding negative ad- 
jectlTe or Mverl>, '^hi^ it ^ also prefixed to lew 
mumerous' daeses m jaoi]^ hud vdr])gi. {<bsed. 

Unabashed^ u* Not uOnfoonded or con- 


violence; undiminished. 
Unabetted, (un-a-bet'edl 
Unabiding, (un-a-bid’ing) 
TOrary; fleeting, 
tfnabjured, (un-ab-jOdrdO 


[assisted or aided. 
Not supported ; not 
Not permanent; tem- 


tfnalfiured, (un-ab-j6drd0 a. Not renounced on oath. 
Unable, (uu'&’bl) a. Not able; not having sufficient 
strength, means, knowledge, skill, or the like; im- 
potent. [maining in fierce. 

Tfnabolished, (un-a-boFisht) a. Notrep^ed; re- 
Unabridged, ( uu - a - brijt ' ) a. Not shortened or 
curtailed ; entire ; complete. [forgiven. 

Unabsolved, ( un - ab-solvd ’ ) a. Not acquit^ or 
Unabsorbed, (un-ab-sorbd’) a. Not absorbed or imbibed. 
Unaccented, (un-ak-sen'ted) a. Having no accent. 
Unaooeptable, (un-ak-sept'a-bl) a. Not acceptable; 
not pleasing; not welcome. 

Unaccepted, (un-ak-sept'ed) a. Not received ; rejected. 
Unaccommodating, (uu-ak-kom^d-dfit-ing) a. Not 
ready to oblige ; uncompliant. • 

Unaccompanied, (un-ak-kum'pan-id) a. Having no 
attendants or followers ;— playod or sung without an 
accompaniment. 

Unaccomplished, (iin-ak-kom’plisht) a. Not accom- 
plished or performed ; also, not x'efiried or polished by 
culture. 

Unaccotmtable, (un-ak-kount'a-bl) a. Not accountable 
or responsible: — not to be accounted for; inexplicable. 
Unaccountably, (un-ak-kount’a-ble) adv. In an unac- 
countable manner ; strangely. 

Unaccustomed, (un-ak-kus'tuind) a. Not accustomed 
to ; not familiar with ; not yet habituated to. 
Unachievable (uu-a-chev'a-bl) a. Tliat cannot be ac- 
complished. [attained. 

[ Unachieved, (un-a-chSvd') a. Not accomplished or 
Unacknowledged, (un-ak-noFejd) a. Not owned or 
! recognized ; not avowed. [unfamiliar. 

Unacquainted, (un-ak-kwfint'ed) a. Not acquainted: 
Unaoquitted, (un-ak-kwit'ed) a. Not set free; not 
declared to be innocent. [stage. 

Unacted, (iin-ak’ted) a. Not performed; not put on me 
Unadjusted, (un-ad-just’ed) a. Not settled or r^ulat- 
ed ; not liquidated. [lished ; plain ; simple. 

Unadorned, (un-a-dornd') a. Not decorated or embel- 
Unadvisable, (uu-ad-vlz^a-bl) a. Not advisable; not 
to be recommended ; inexp^ient. [manner. 

Unadvisably, (un-ad-viz'a-ble) adv. In an unadvisable 
Unadvised, (un-ad-vizd') a. Not advised;— -done without 
due oonsideration ; imprudent ; rash. 

Unadvisedly, (un-ad-viz'ed-le) adv. Without due 
consideration ; imprudently ; indiscreetly. 

Unaffected, (un-af-fekt'ed) a. Not affect^ or moved ; 
— not ai’tificial or formal; simple; natural. 
Unaffectedly, (un-af-fekt’ed-le) adv. In an unaffected 
manner ; really ; without disguise. 

Unaffeoting, (un-af-fekt'ing) a. Not pathetic; not 
touching or moving the feelings. 

Unaided, (un-Od'od) a. Not assisted ; not helped. 
Unaiming, (un-am’iug) a. Having no particular ^m 
or direction. [alienated ; not transfemble. 

Unalienable, ( un - al'yen - a-bl ) a. That cannot be 
Unalarmed, (un-a-larmd') a. Not disturbed. 

Unallied, (un-a-lid’) a. Having no alliance by trapbty or 
by marriage ; having no influential connection. 
Unallowable, (un-a-low'a-bl) a. That cannot be per- 
mitted or granted. [by foreign admixture. 

Unalloyed, (un-al-loidO a. Not alloyed; not reduced 
Unalterable, (un-al't§r-a-bl) a. Incapable of change; 
unchangeable ; immutable. [variawy. 

Unalterably, (un-al't§r-a-ble) adv. Uiufliangeably ; itn 
Unambiraous, (un-am-big'fi-us) a. . Not ambiguous > 
not at doubtfril meaning ; plain ; olper ; certain. , , 
Unambitioua, (un-am-biw’e-us) a. . . Nj^ aspjbdi^ ; yeid 
of ijUDabition ; not afibotinepewp elr aodtr. ^ t . 
Unamenable, mbir A- U) a. Not iiinelii»14i) u* 

Msponsible* 
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ITnainendedy (ttti<a>nieiid'dd) a. Not amended; un> 
improved. [adapted to gain affeotion ; unlovely. 
XTnamiable, (un-ft'me-a-bl) a. Not amiable; not 
tTnanunity, (u-na-nim'e-te) n, [L. nnanimitm.] State 
being unanimous ; agreement in opinion or deter- 
mination. 

XTnanimous, (fl-nan'e-mus) a. [L. unu» and 
Of one mind; agreeing in opinion or determination; 
formed with the agreement of all. 
tfnanimoutly, (d-nan'e-mus-le) adv. In a unanimous 
miinner. [temperetl by heat. 

tTnannealed, (un-an-nSld^) a. Not annealed ; not 
XTnannounoed, (un-an-nounstO a. Not declared or 
piochum^. [having received extreme unction, 

tnuuiointed, (un-a-noint'^) u. Not anointed: — not 
Vnanaverable, (un-an'ser-a-bl) a. Not answerable; 
not capable of refutation. 

Unanswerably, (un- an' ser-a-ble) ndv. In a manner 
not be to answered ; beyond refutation. 

TTnappalled, (un-ap-pawld') a. Undaunted; not 
impressed with fear. 

TInapparent, (un-ap-pa'rent) a. Not visible ; obscure, 
tlnappealabie, (un-ap-p6l'a-bl) «. Not admitting of 
appeal ; incapable of being carried to a higher court, j 
Unappeasable, (un-ap-pez^-bl) u. Implacable ; that 
cannot be pacified. 

Tlnappeased, (un-ap-pGzd') a. Not pacified. 

Unapplied, (un-ap-plid') a. Not applied or used accord- 
ing to their destination, as funds. [or esteemed. 

Unappreciated, (un-ap-prC'she-H-ted) a. Not duly valued 
Unapwehended, (uii-ap-pre-hen'ded) a. Not uuder- 
stOM ;— not taken into custody. 

Uaapprised, (un-ap-prizd') a. Not deviously informed. 
Unapproaonable, (un-ap-prdch'a-bl) a. Inaccessible. 
Unap^priated, (un-ap-pro'pre-at-ed) a. Not assigned 
or directed to be applied to a specific use, as funds, 
dto. not annexed to a college or other ecclesiastical 
corporation, as a benefice. 

Unapproved, (un-ap-prodvd') a. Not approved. 

Unapt, (un-apt') a. Not apt ; not roatly to learn ; 
not mialifiod or fit ; unsuitable. 

Unaptly, (un-apt'le) adv. Unfitly; improperly. 
Unarmed, (un-ftrrad') a. Not furnished with arms, ar- 
mour, or defence. 

Unarraigned, (un-ar-rand') a. Not brought to trial. 
Unarrayed, (un-ar-rad') a. Not dressed or adorned. 
Unarrested, (un-ar-rest'ed) a. Not stopped or checked 
in its coursd ; — not apprehended, tis a criniinal. 
Unasoertainable, (un-as-sr-trm'a-bl) a. That cannot bo 
known or reduced to a certainty. 

Unascertained, (uii-as'§r-tand) a. Not certainly known ; 
—not reduced to a certainty. 

Unasked, (un-asktO a. Unsolicited. 

Unaspirated, (un-as'pl-rut-ed) a. Not having an aspimto. 
Unaspiring, (un-as-pir'ing) a. Not ambitious. 
UnassaUable, (un-as-saVa-bl) a. That cannot l>e at- 
tacked; impregnable. 

Unossailed, (un-as-s^ldO a. Not attacked or assaulted. 
Unassayed, (un-as-sOdO a. Unattempted. 

Unassessed, (un-as-sesV) a. Not rated or taxed accord- 
ing to a fixed rate. 

Unassignable, (un-as-sinVbl) a. That cannot be trans- 
ferred by endorsement ; not negotiable. 

Unassimuated, (un-as-sim'il-at-ed) a. Not assimi- 
lated ;— not united with or absorbed in the i>roper 
fiaicb or solids of the body, as food. 

Unassisted, (un-as-sist'ed) a. Not aided or helped. i 
Unassooxateo, (un-as-so'she-fit-ed) a. Not united in 
company or society with ; unconnected. 

Unassuming, (uii-as-sumTng) a. Not assuming ; not 
bold or forward. 

Unatoned, (un-s-tfindO a. Not expiated. 

UnattaohM, (un-at-tachtO u. Not adhering; not united; 
—not arrested not Joined in affection. 

Unnttainable, (un-at-tfln'a-bl) a. Incapablo of being 
attained or gamed ; out of reach. 
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Unattemiited, (un-at-tempt'ed) a, Not tried. 
Unattended, (un-at-tend^ed) a. Unacoompaxiied ; for- 
saken. 

Unattested, (nn-at-tes'ted) a. Not signed or witnessed ; 
without attestation. [lured. 

Unattraoted, (un-at-trak'ted) a. Not attracted or al- 
Unattraotive, (un-at-trak'tiv) o. Not inviting or allur- 
ing ; — uninteresting. ' 

Unauthorised, (un-aw'thor-izd) a. Not properly com- 
missioned;-— not suppoitod by authority. 

Unavailing, (un-a-v&nng) a. Of no avail ; jiot having 
the effeot desired; ineffectual ; useless. 

Unavenged, (un-a-veryd'l a. Not avenged or revenged. 
Unavoidable, (un-a-void'a-bl) a. Not avoidable not 
to be shunned ;— necessaiy ; inevitable. 

Unavoidably, (un-a-void'a-ble) adv. Necessarily ; in- 
evitably. [inattentive. 

Unaware, (un-a-wari) a. Not aware; without thought; 
Unaware, (iin-a-wftri) adv. Without previous design or 
prepai-ation ; suddenly ; unexpectedly. 

Unawed, (un-awd')a. Unrt«stramed by fear or reverence. 
Unbalanced, (un-bal'anst) a. Not balanced; not in wpii- 
iwiso not adjusted ; not brought to an eq.uality of 
debt and credit unsteady ; unsound. 

Unbaptized, (un-bap-tizd') a. Not baptized. 

Unbar, (un-bar') v. t. To remove a bar or bars firom ; 
to unfasten ; to open. [dared. 

Unbearable, (un-bar'a-bl) a. Intolerable ; not to be en- 
Unbeaten, (un-bet'n) a. Untrodden ; — not beaten. 
Unbecoming, (un-bo-knm'ing) a. Not becoming ; im- 
projHjr for the i)eraon or character; indecorous. 
Unbefitting, (un-b6-fit1ng)rt. Not becoming; unseemly. 
Unbegotten, (un-be-got'n) t<. Not begot ; not generated; 
ex'pecially, having never been generated ; Having al- 
ways been self-existent. 

Unbeknown, (un-be-nou') a. Not known ; unknown. 
Unbelief, (uii-b5-Iof 0 a. The withholding of belief ; In- 
credulity '.—especiallf/, disbelief of divine revelation, 
or in a divine providence or scheme of redemption ; 
want of faith ; distrust ; doubting. 

Unbeliever, (un-be-lGv'er) n. One who does not be- 
lieve ; one who discredits revelation, or the mission, 
character, and doctrines of Christ. 

Unbelieving, (un-be-lev'ing) a. Not believing; — dis- 
crediting divine revelation, or the mission, character, 
and doctrines of Christ. 

Unbend, (un-bend') v. t. To free from fiexure ; to make 
straight ; — to remit from a strain or ft-om exertion ; 
to set at ease for a time ; to relax ; — to unfasten from 
the yards and stays, as sails ; — to cast loose or untie, 
as a rope. 

Unbending, (un-bend'ing) «. Not sufFering flexure ;— 
unyielding; resolute; rigid; inflexible. 

Unbendingly, (un-bond'iiig-le) adv. I nan unending 
manner ; obstinately. [seemly. 

Unbeseeming, (uii-be-sem'ing) a. Unbecoming; un- 
Unbias, (un-bras) v. t. To free from bifis or prejudice. 
Unbidden, (un-bid'n) a. Not commanded ; — spontane- 
ous ; voluntary ; — not invited. 

Unbind, (un-bind') v. t. To remove a band from : to 
untie ; to unfasten ; to loose. 

Unbleached, (un-blecht') a. Not bleached or whiteneil. 
Unblemished, (un-blem'isht) a. Not blemished ; feeo 
from turpitude, reproach, or deformity ; pure; spotless. 
Uublencmng, (un-blensb'ing) a. Not shrinking or 
flinching ; firm. 

Unblest, (un-blestO a. Not bl^t ; excluded from be^- 
diction wretch^ ; unhappy. '" 'j. 

Unblushing, (un-blush'ing) a. Not blushing; desti- 
tute of shame ; bold-faced ; impudent. 

Unbolt, (un-bolt') v. t. To remove a bolt from ; to wittr 
fasten ; to open. 

Unbolted, (im-bdlt'ed) a Not liaving the bran or coam 
part separated by a bolter; not bolted ; unsifted, 
unbookiui, (un-bodk'ish) a. Not studious or fond dl. 
reading not cultivated by erudition. 

3G 
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ting of comioiomlse ; not agreeing to tenne ; making 
no concession ; unyielding. 

irnooncern, (un-kou-ssmO o. Want of concern ; ab- 
sence of aiixiety ; freedom from solicitude. 
ITnoonoemed, (un-kon-s^nid^) a. Not concerned; 
not anxious; feeling no solicitude; easy in mind; care- 
lessly secure. 

TTnconoemedly, (un-kon-s^mVMe) adv* In on un- 
concerned manner ; without anxiety. 

TTnooncerted, (un-kon-s§r'ted) a. Not concerted : act- 
ing independently. 

TTaccnoiliatory, (un-kon-sil'e-a-tor-e) a. Not tending 
or disposed to gain favour or conciliate. 

TTncondemnedi (un-kon-demd') a. Not found guilty; 
not disowned or denounced. 

TTnoonditionalt (un-kon-dish^un-al) a. Not condi- 
tional ; absolute ; unreserved. 

ITnoonditionallyy (un-kon-dish'un-al-le) mlv. With- 
out conditions ; without reservation. 

Httconflned, (un-kon-f ind') a. Not confined ; free from 
restraint :~havmg no limits ; unbounded. 
TTnconflrmed, (un-kon-fermd') a. Not fortified by 
resolution ;— not supjwrted by testimony; — ^not having , 
been settled in the church by the rite of confirma- i 
tion. I 

tTnoonformable, ( un-kon-form'a-bl ) o. Not conform- 
able ; inconsistent ; not lying in a parallel position, 
as strata. [consistency ; want of agreement. 

TTnoonformity, (un-kon-fonn'e-te) n. Incongruity ; in- 
tTnconfounded, ( un - kon - found ' ed) a. Not con- 
founded or confhsed ; distinct. 

TTnoongeoled, (un-kon-jeld') a. Not frozen; not 
concreted by cold. fpulsive ; distant, 

tlnoongenial, (un-kon-j6n'e-al) a. Not congenial ; ro- 
TXnoonnected, (un-koii-nekt'ed) a. Not j oined together; 
incoherent; not joined by a proper dei)endence in the 
various parts ; loose ; vague. 

Vnoonquerable, (un-kong'ker-a-bl ) o. Tliat cannot 
be vanquished or defeated ; inviucible unable to 
be brought under control. 

TJnoonqueredj ( un - korig ' kerd ) a. Not vanquished or 
overcome ; invincible ; insuperable. 

Vnoonscionable, (un-kon'shuu-a-bl) «. Notconscion- 
able ; unreasonable ; inordinate ; — enormous; vast. 
Unoonsoionably, (im-kou'shuii-a-ble) adv. Un- 
reasonably. 

TTnoonsoicus, ( un-kon'she-us ) a. Not knowing ; not 
perceiving ; — not made the object of consciousness, 
tmoonsciously, (un-kon'she-us-lu) adv. In an un<;on- 
scious manner. 

Tlnconsidered, (un-kon-sid'erd) a. Not considered or 
thought of ; — ^uot attended to. 

TJnoonstitutional, (un-kon-ste-tu'shun-al) a. Not con- 
stitutional ; not agreeable to the oonstitvition or con- 
trary to it. 

ITnoonstrained, (un-kon-strand') a. Free from con- 
straint or compulsion ; acting voluntarily ; — spon- 
taneous. [pended, or destroyed. 

TInconsumed, ( un-kon-sumd' ) a. Not wasted, ex- 
Vneontaminated, (un-kon-tam'i n-at-ed) a. Not tainted 
or corrupted; st^nless. 

TTnoontemned, (un-kon-temd') a. Not despised. 
XTnoontested, (un-kon-tes^ted) a. Not contested or 
disputed. 

triioontrollable» (un-kon-trolVbl) a. Not controllable ; 
ungoveraable ; — ^that cannot be resisted. 
Ifnoontroyerted, (un-kou'tro-vgrt-ed) a. Not disputed; 
not called in question. 

tTnoonvertedt (un-kou-v§rt^ 0 d) a. Not converted ; not 
changed, as in opinion, or from one faith to another ; 
*-^Bpeoially, not persuaded of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion ; hence, unregenerate ; impenitent. 
UiUKHiviotedf (un-kon-vlk^ted> a. Not convicted, 
ttnoonyinoed,. ( un-kon-vinstO a. Not convinced or 

tSMobked> j[im'>kddktO a. Not cookqd, 




TTnoord, (un-kordO v, t To looed the ooMs ; to 
untie. 

TTneorreeted, ( un-kor-rek'ted ) u. Not eorteoted br 
revised ;--not amended. [depraved* 

Unoorrupted, (un-kor-rup'ted) «. Not vitiated; not 
Unoouple, (un-kupl) v.t. To loose, as dogs from their 
couples ; to set loose; to disjoin. 

TTncourteous, (un-kurt'o-us) a. Not courteous; un- 
civil ; unpolite ; not kind and complaisant ; rttde. 
Uncouth, (un-koOth') a. [A,-S. uncCtdh,^ Having 
awkward manners ; unseemly; awkward ; olumsy. 
Unoouthlv, ( un-kd6th'le ) adv. In an unoouth man- 
ner; awkwardly; strangely. 

Unoouthness, (un*k06th'nes) ii, State or quality of 
being uncouth ; oddness ; strangeness. 

Uncover, (un-kuv'gr) v. t. To take the cover from ; 
to divest of covering ; to lay open ; — v.t. To take 

off the hat ; to bare the head in token of i^espect. 
Uncreated, (un-kre-Rt'ed) a. Not yet formed or 
created ; — not existing by creation ; self-existing. 
Uncrossed, (un-krost') a. Not crossed or cancelled ;— 
not thwarted or opposed. [for want of room. 

Uncrowded, (uri-krowd'ed) a. Not pressed or straitened 
Unotion, (ung'shun) ». [L. unctio.} Act of smearing, 
or rubbing with oil, or ointment, especially for medi- 
cal purposes, or as a symbol of consecration an 
unguent ; an ointment ; — hence, that quality in 
language, address, or the like, which excites emotion, 
especially strong devotion; religious fervour anu 
tenderness ;--divine and sanctifying grace. 
Unctionless, (ung'shun-les) a. Wanting uiiotion or de- 
votional tenderness an<i fervour. 

Unctuosity , (ung-tu-os'e-te) n . Btate or quality of bei ng 
\inctuous ; greasiness ; uiliness; fatness. 

Unctuous, (uug'tu-us) a. [L. unctuo»u».] Fat ; oily ; 
greasy. [unctuous; fatness; oiliness. 

Unotuousness, (ung'tii-us-nes) u. The quality of being 
Uncultivated, (uu-kurte-vat-od) a. Untilled; uuusea 
in tillage ;—umn8tructed ; uncivilized; rude and 
rough in manners. 

Uncurbed, (un-kurbd') a. Unbridled ; unrestrained. 
Uncured, (un-kfird') a. Not healed or remedied. 
Uncurl, (un-kurlO v. t. To loose from curls or ring- 
lets; — v.i. To fall from a curled state; to become 
straight. [abridged. 

Unou^iled, (un-kur-trdd') a. Not shortened or 
Uncut, (un-kut') a. Not cut. 

Undamaged, (un-dam'ajd) a. Not damaged, impaired, 
or spoiled. [not depressed or dejected. 

Undamped, (iin-dampt') a. Not moistened or wet;-* 
Undated, (iin'dat-ed) a. [L. umlare.] Rising and fall- 
ing in waves towards the margin, os a leaf. 

Undated, (un-dat'ed) a. Not dated; having no 
date. [by fear ; fearless; intrepid, 

Unwanted, (nn-dint'od) a. Not subdued or depressed 
Undebauched, (un-de-baweht') a. Not corrupted by 
debauchery; pure. 

Undecagon, (un-dek'a-gon) n. [L. undecimt and O, 
ffdnia.] A figure of eleven angles, and eleven sides. 
Undeoayed, (un-de*kad') a. Not decayed; unimpaired 
by age, loss, &c. ; being in full strength. 
Undeoaying,(un-de-k&'iu^)a. !|^ot suffering diminution 
or decline ; — ^undying ; immortal. 

Undeceive, (un-d6-se^ v. t. To free from deception, 
cheat, fallacy, or mistake. [settled. 

Undecided, (un-de-aid'ed) a. Not determined ;— not 
Undecipherable, (un-de-stf'sr-a-bl) a. Not <b>cipbiM^ 
able ; mysterious ; enigmatic. v 

Undefended, (un-dd-fend-ed^) a. Without defence ; eit« 
posed to assault. (or corruptedi 

UndefQed, (un-de-fildO a. Unpolluted ; not vitiated 
Undeniable, (un-d@-ni'a-bl) a. Not deniable; incapab^ 
of denial ; :i^pably true ; obvious. 

Undeniably, (un-d6-nra-ble) adv. In on undeniably 
manner ; so plainly os to admit no GontradletU>& dr 
denial ; 
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Vadt]^v«d| (un-dS-priTd') a. Not divested of power ; 
not deprived of any poee^ioiu 
Vnder, (un'der) rmder. Go. undar, Icel. 

‘itndtr.] In a lower ;^ition with resj^t to ; bo oe 
to be covered, overhung, or overtopped oy ; beneath ; 
below; — in ration to something or person that is 
superior, oppresses, governs, directs, powerfully influ- 
ences, or the like in relation to something that ex- 
ceeds in rank or degree, in number, size, weight, and 
the like;— in rOlation to sometliiug that comprehends 
or includes, that represents or designates, that fur- 
nishes a cover, pretext, or the like ;— in the relation 
of being subject, of undergoing regard, treatment, 
and the like. 

Vndar, (un'dgr) adv. In a lower, subject, or sub- 
ordinate condition. eject; subordinate. 

Under, (un^d§r) a. Lower in rank or degree ; sub- 
VnderMtion, (un-der-ak'shnn) n. Subordinate ac- 
tion ; action iuoideittal and not essential to the story. 
Under-age, (un-d§r-aj') a. Not yet arrived at full 
age ; not twenty years of ago. 

Under-agent, (un-dgr-a'jent) n. Subordinate agent. 
Underbearer, (un-der-bax'er) n. In fuTiei'als^ one 
of those who sustain the weight of the coffin, as dis- 
tinguished from the relatives or friends, who sustain 
the pall. [another, as in auctions. 

Underbid, (un-d§r-bid') v. t. To bid or offer less than 
Underbred, (un-der-bred') a. Of inferior breeding or 
manners ; vulgar. | 

Underbrush, (un'd^r-brush) n. Shmbs and small trees 
in a wood or forest growing beneath large trees ; 
undererowth. 

Undercharge, (un-dgr-chArjO v. t To charge below 
or under ; to charge less than is usual. 

Underclothes, (uuM^r-kloxHz) n. pi. Clothes worn 
under others. 

Undercurrent, (un'dgr-kur-ent) n. A cuiTent below 
the surface of water, sometimes flowing in a con- 
traiy direction to that on the surface. 

Underdo, (un-der-ddo') v.i. To act below one’s abilities ; 
— v.t. To do less than is requisite; tocookinsuificiently: 
— i«ip. underdid ; pp. underdone ; ppr. underdoing. 
Underdrain, (un'dgr-driln) n. A covered drain or trench 
below the surikee of the ground. 

Underdrain, (un-der-drUn') v.t. To drain by forming a 
covered channel below the surface. 

Underestimate, (un-dgr-es'te-mat) v. t. To form too low 
an estimate of ; to rate beneath the real value. 
Underfed, (uu'dsr-fed) a. Insufficiently fed. 

Uttdwfoot, (un’der-fOdt) adv. Beneath. 

Undergird, (un-der-g§rd') v. t. To bind below ; to gird 
round the bottom, as a shin. 

Undeigo, (un-d§r-g6') v.t. To be subjected to ; to bear ; 
to suffer ; to sustain :—imp. underwent ; jyp. under, 
gone ; ppr. undergoing. 

Underfpraduate, (un-dgr-grad'u-at) n. A sUident or 
member of a university or college who has not taken 
his first degree. (face of the ground. 

Undbrgiround, (un'dgr-ground) a. Being below the sur- 
Undhurgrowth, (uD'd§r-groth) n. That which grows 
utuler trees ; shrubs or small trees growing among 
l^mones. 

Uk a e rh a n d, (un'dgr-hand) adv. By secret means ; in a 
dnndestine manner;— by fraud; by fraudulent means. 
Underhand, (un'd§r-band) a. Secret; clandestine— 
UWUaUy implying meanness or fraud, or both. 

I Undtrived, (un-de-rivdO a. Not drawn or derived from 
any fbroi;^ source ; not borrowed. 

Underlay, (un-d^r-la') v. t. To lay beneath ; to support 
by eomethuig laid under imp . & pp. underlaid ; ppr. 
vwerhiying*. [or lessee. 

Underleaee, (un^'d^r-lfis) n, A lease granted by a tenant 
Underlet, v. t. To let below the value 

iso lot or leaient second hand ; to let under a lease. 
Undmhe, (un-d«r-ir) v. t. To lie under; to be situated 
I under to bo at the bafio of; to form the foundation 
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of ; to support imp. underlay ; pp. underlain ; ppr, 
underlying. [as words ; to underscore. 

Underline, (un-d§r-lTnO v. t. To mark vidth a line below. 
Underling, (un'der-ling) n . An inferior person or agent 
a mean sorry fellow. 

Undermine, (un-dgr-min^ v. t. To excavate the earth 
beneath, especially for the puiqiOBe of causing to fall 
or be blown up ;— to sap ; — ^to remove the foundation 
or support of by clandestine means. 

Undeximner, (un-der*min'gr) n. One who undermines, 
sa^, or excavates. [state, or condition. 

Undermost, (un'dgr-most) a. Lowest in place, rank. 
Underneath, (un-dgr-neth’>adv. [A.-S. unaemeodhan.} 
Beneath ; below ; in a lower place. 

Underneath, (un-dgr-neth') prep. Under ; beneath. 
Underpart, (un'dgr-pilrt) n. Subordinate or non-essen- 
tial pait. [under a skirt or another petticoat. 

Under-petticoat, (un-der-pet'e-kot) n. A petticoat worn 
Underpm, (un-der-pin') v. t. To lay stones under, as the 
sills of a building on which it is to rest ;— to place some- 
thing underneath for support ; — to prop ; to support. 
Underpinning, (un-der-pin’ing) n. Act of one who 
underpins the stones on which a building imme- 
diately rests. 

Underplot, (un'der-plot) n. A series of events in a 
play proceeding collaterally with the main story, and 
subservient to it ; — clandestine scheme. 

Underprop, (un-der-prop') v. t. To prop from beneath; 
to 8upi)ort. 

Underrate, (un-der-rat') v. t. To rate too low ; to rate 
below the value ; to undervalue. [under. 

Underscore, (un-der-skoi-’) v. t. To draw a mark or line 
Undersell, (un-dgr-ser) v. t. To sell the same articles 
at a lower price than ; to sell cheaper than : — imp. dt 
pj>. undersold ; ppr. underselling. 

Underset, (uri-der-set') v. t. To prop ; to support. 
Underset, (un'der-set) n. A current of water below 
the surface flowing in a direction contrary to the wind, 
and to the surface-water moved by it. 

Undersetter, (un’flgr-set-gr) n. A prop ; a pedestal ; a 
support also written undersetting. 

Undershot, (un'der-shot) a. Moved by water passing 
beneath — said of a water- 
wheel, and opposed to over- 
shot. 

Under-shrub, (un'dgr-shrub) n. 

A low shrub, woody and per- 
manent at the base, but de- 
ciduous above. 

Undersign, (un-der-sin') v. t. 

To write one’s name at the 
foot or end of, as a letter or Undershot-wbeel. 
legal instrument. 

Undersigned, (un-dgr-sind') n. The ijeraon who signs 
or has signed ; the subscriber. 

Undersized, (un'dgr-sizd) a. Of a size less than is 
common. [subsoil. 

Under-soil, (nn'dgr-soil) n. Soil beneath the surlkoe ; 
Understand, (un-dgr-standO v. t. To have just and ade- 
quate ideas of ; to apprehend the meaning or inten- 
tion of ; to know to be apprised ; to have informa- 
tion of ; — to hold or suppose to mean; to intexpret ; to 
ascribe intention to ; — to mean without expressing ; to 
imply ;— V. i. To have the use of the intellectual facul- 
ties ;— to be informed by another ; to learn imjj. dE 
Pli understood ; ppr. understanding. 

Understanding, (un-dgr-stand'ing) n. Act of a person, 
who understands any thing (in the several senses of 
the word); knowledge; exact comprehension ;— intelli- 
gence between two or more persons ; terms of communi- 
cation ; agreement of minds ; union of sentiments 
adjustment of differences ; any thing mutually under- 
stood or agreed upon in philosophy, tb« faculty of 
the human mind whion receives or oomprehsafids mcisa, 
ideas, and their rkUitious ;— the intellectual ftelty : 

. power of knowledge and Judgment ; {tower to distik- 
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guwh between truth or errori good or evil, cause and 
eifl^t, and means and ends in the Kantian philo- 
the lodoal faculty ; the ^wer of induction or 
of reasoning a potterioHf as distinguished from reason, 
or the intuitive faculty. 

Understate, (un-dgr-stfit') v.t To state or represent 
1 ms strongly than the truth warrants. 

Understratum, (un'dgr-stra-tum) n. Subsoil ; the bed 
or layer of earth on which the mould or soil rests. 
Understroke, (un-d§r-8tr6k') v. t. To imderscore ; to 
underline. 

Undertake, (un'dsr>tSk') v. t To take upon one's self ; 
to engage in; to enter upon; to set about; to attempt; 
— specijically^ to lay one’s self under obligations, or 
enter into stipulations, or covenant or contiact, to 
perform or to execute ; — v. i. To take upon or jissume 
any business or province ; — to promise ; to be bound ; 
— to venture; to riak’.—imp. undertook; jtji. under- 
taken ; ppi\ undertaking. 

Undert^er, (un-der-tak'gr) n. On e wh o u n der tak es : — 
specifically t one who takes the charge and management 
of fonerals. 

Undertaking, (un-dgr-tak'ing) n. That wlncli is under- 1 
taken ; any business, work, or project whicli a person ! 
engages in or attempts to perform enterprise. 
Under-tenant, (un'der-ten-ant) ti. The tenant of a j 
tenant ; one who holds lands or tenements of a tenant. ! 
Under-tone, (un'dgr-ton) n. A low or subdued tone ' 
or utterance. 

Undervalue, (un-der-vaTu) v. t. To rate or estimate be- 
low the real worth ; — to esteem lightly ; to despise. j 
Underwood, (un 'der-w66d) n. Small trees that grow i 
among large trees ; wppice. i 

Underwork, (uii-d§r-wurk') v. t To undemiiie ; to 
destroy by clandestine measures ; — r. i. To work or 
labour upon less, or for a loss j^rice than is suflicient 
or proper: — imp. & pp. underworked or underwrought; 
ppr, underworking. [world. 

Under-world, (un'dgr-wurld) n. The lower or inferior 
Underwrite, (un-dgr-rit') r. t. To write under some- 
thing else ; to subscribe ; — to sot one’s name to, as a 
policy of insurance, for the inirposo of becoiuiiig 
answerable for loss or damage, for a certain premium 
jwr cent. ; — v. i. To iiractise underwriting ; to .act as 
underwriter : — mp. underwrote ; pp. imderwritten ; 
mfr. xmderwriting. 

Underwriter, (un-der-rit'er) n. An insurer — so called 
because he underwrites his name to the conditions of 
the policy. [insuring ships, goods, <tc. 

Underwriting, (un-der-rit'ing) ?i. Act or profession of 
Undeserved, (un-dc-zervd') a. Unmerited; not 
deserved. 

Undesigning, (un-de-sinlng) a. Sinv;ero; upright; art- 
loss ; having no artful or frandulont purpose. 
Undesirable, (un-de-ziria-bl) a. Not to bo wished or 
desired; unpleasing. 

Undetermined, (un-de-tcr'mind) a. Not decided ; not 
8etU.ed ; not limited ; not defined. 

Undeterred, (un-de-terd') a. Not deterred or restrained 
by fear or obstacles. 

Undeviating, (un-de've-at-ing) a. Not departing from 
a rule, principle, or purpose ; regular ; steady. 
Undigested, (un-de-jes'ted) a. Not digested ; crude. 
U ftdi^ ifted, (un-di^ne-fid) a. 'Wanting dignity; mean; 
vulgai*. [impaired. 

Undiminished, (uu-de-min-isht') a. Not lessened ; uii- 
Undine, (un^din) n. [L. unda, a wave.] One of a class 
ik fjftbled water-spirits. 

Undisciplined, (un-dis'e-pliiid) a. Not duly exercised 
and taught ; raw not instructed ; untaught. 
Undisclosed, ( 1 ^i-diB'kl^zd) a. Not disclosed; not 
revealed. 

Undisoouraged, (un-dls-kur'^d) a. Not disheartened. 
Und^ovtmblei, (un-dis-kuv^r-a-bl) a. Not to be dis- 
ootered or eew found out. (unseen ; seoret. 

UadiMOvereai Xun-dis-kuv'fird) a. Not found out ; 
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ITsdiMtbDiiuctiiig, (ao-du-kTim'iB-U-iDg) a. UaUng 

or Meing no distinction, or diffevence. 

Undisguised, (un-dis-gizd') a. Not covered with a miutt 
or false appearance ;— open ; plain ; sincere. 

Undismayed, (un-dis-mad') a. Not discouraged or de- 
pressed with fear. [still on hand— with qr. 

Undisposed, (un-dis-pOzdO Not parted with ; being ^ 
Undisputed, (un-dis-pat'ed) a. Not disputed or callec 
in qiiesUou ; — ^incontrovertible. 

Undissembled, (un-dis-sem'bld) a. Undisguised; un- 
feigned ; open ; honest. 

Un^tinguishable, (un-dis-ting'gwish-a-bl) a. Incap- 
able of being distinctly seen, or of being known by 
any peculiar mark or property. 

Undistinguished, (un-dis-ting'gwisht) a. Not separ- 
ately seen ; not plainly discerned ; not marked with 
any particular property; not treated with special 
favour. 

Undistinguishing, ( un-dis-ting'gwish-ing) a. Making 
no distinction or difference ; indiscriminate. 
Undistracted, (un-dis-trakt'ed) a. Not perplexed by 
variety or contrariety of thoughts, desires, oroonoerns. 
Undisturbed, (un-dis-turbd') o. Not disturbed or 
agitated ; — ^freo from portiirbation ; calm ; ti*anq.uil ; 
placid ; serene. 

TJndivided, (iin-de-vid'ed) a. Not separated or dis- 
united ; unbroken ; whole. 

Undividedly, (nn-de-vTd'ed-le) mlv. In a manner so 
.as Tmt to be pirted or separated. 

Undivorced, (un-de-voiut') n. Not divorced, 
i Undivulged, (un-de-vuljd') a. Not revealed or dis- 
elo.sed; secret. 

Undo, (un-d66') v. t. To reverse, as what has been done; 
to annul ; — to loose ; to open -to unfasten ; to un- 
tie;— to bring to poverty; to ruin, as in reputation, 
morals, or the like:— i)ap. undid; pp. undone; ppr. 
undoing. j 

Undock, (un-dokO v. t. To take out of dock, as a ship, j 
Undoing, (un-doo'ing) n. Iluin ; destruction ; fatal miis- 
ebief -act of reversing. 

Undomesticated, (un-df>-mes'tik-ab-e<l) a. N ot domesti- 
cated ; unused to live in a family ; wild ; untamed. 
Undone, (un-dun') a. Not performed or executed;— 
ruined; brought to destruction. 

Undoubted, (iin-dout'od) a. Not doubted; not called in 
cpiestion ; indubitable ; indisputable. 

Undoubtedly, (iin - dout ' ed-le) adv. Without doubt; 
without question ; indubitably. 

Undoubting, (uti-dout'ing) a. Not doubting; not ! 
hesitating in belief. [portion. 

Undowered, (un-dow'grd) a. Not having a dower or 
Undramatio, Oiu-dra-nmt'ik) a. Neither agreeing with 
the rules of the drama nor suited to it. 

Undreamt, (un-dremt') a. Not dreamt or thought of. 
Undress, (un-dres') v.t. To divest of clothes; to 
strip ; — ^to deprive of ornaments; to disrobe ; — to take 
the dressing or covering from, as a wound. 

Undress, (un'dres) n. A loose, negligent dress;— author- 
ized habitual dress of officers and soldiers, but not 
full uniform. 

Undressed, (un-ilrestO a. Not dressed or attired;— 
not cooked or pr 0 i)ared not pruned or put in order; 
not trimmed. 

Undried, (mi-drid') a. Not dried; moist;— ftesh; green. 
Undue, (un-du') a. Not due; not yet owing;— not 
^reeable to a rule or standard, or to duty ; excessive; 
immodeiute. • # 

Undulate, (un'dd-lat) v. t. [L. undulare, undutatum,} 
To move l^kward and forward, or up and down, as 
w'aves ; to cause to vibrate ;— r . i. To vibrate ; to mov0« 
back and forth ; to wave intin. it pp. undulated; ppr. ; 
undulating. 

Undulation, (un-dd-la'shun) n. A waving moUon or ’ 
vibrarion ;— the movement of a Avid ooUeoM in any : 
natural or artiftoial cavity which is tilt by pceirora Cf : 
by percussion a imttllng or Janing of , 








TTnfiidty (un-feltO a. Kot felt ; not perceived. 
TTiifeauiune, (un- fern 'in -in) a. Not feioiniiie or 
womanly j—bold; forward. 

ITnfetter, (un-fet'gr) v. U To loose from fetters ; to un> 
shackle :~-to free from restraint ; to set at liberty. 
Unfllial, (an>£Ll'e*al) a. Unsuitable to a son or child ; 
undutiful ; not burning a child. 

Unfhushed, (un-hn>i8ht') a. Not finished ; not brought 
to an end : imperfect ; incomplete. [suitable. 

Unfit, (un-fit') a. Not fit; unqualified; improper; un* 
Unfit, (un-fitO v.t. To make unsuitable > to deprive of 
the strength, skill, or proper qualities for any thing ; 
—to disqualify & pp. unfitted ; ppr. unfitting. 

Unfitly, (un-fit'le) adv. In an unfit manner ; not pro> 
TOrly ; unsuitably. 

Unfitness, (un-fit'nes) n. Quality of being unfit want 
of suitable powers or qualifications. 

Unfiac, (un*flks') v. t. To loosen from a fastening ; to 
detach from any thing that holds ; to unliinge ; to 
ruisettle. [ing spirit. 

Unfiagging, (un-flag'ing) a. Not drooping ; maintain- 
Unfieo^d, (un-flejd') a.. Not furnished with feathers ; 
young; immature. * fing. 

Unfiiao^g, (un>flinsh'ing) a. Not fiinching or shrink- 
Unfold, (un-fold') v. t. To open the folds of ; to ex- 
pand ; to spread out ; — ^to open, as any thing covered ^ 
or close ; to lay open to view or contemplation dis- i 
close ; reveal ; declare ; divulge. 

Unforbidden, (un-for-bid'n) a. Not prohibited ; per- 
mitted ; allowed. 

Unforced, (uii-fSrst') a. Not compelled or constrained; 
— not violent ; gradual ;--easy ; natural. 

Unforeseen, (un-for-sSn') a. Not foreseen; not fore- 
known; unexpected. - 

Unforgiving, (un-for-giv'ing) a. Not forgiving ; not 
disxKJsed to overlook or pardon offences ; implacable. 
Unforgotten, (un-for-got'n) a. Not forgotten ; remem- 
bered ; — not overlooked or neglected. 

Unformed, (un-formd') a. Having the form destroyed ; 
not formed ; not arranged into regular shape, order, or 
relations. 

Unfortified, (un-for'te-fid) a. Not fortified by walls or 
bulwarks; — unguarded ; defenceless not strengthened 
against temptation. 

Umortunate, (un-for'tu-nat) a. Not fortunate; not 
prosperous; unlucky; attended with misfortiine — 
sometimes usetl as a noun. [nate inaunor. 

Unfortunately, (un-for'tu-nSt-Ie) adv. In an unfortu- 
Unfounded, (un-found'ed) a. Not built or established; 
— having no foundation; baseless; vain; idle. 
Unframe, (un-fram') v.t. To destroy the frame or 
construction of ; to unsettle. 

Unfrequented, (un-fr6-kw'ent'cd) a. Rarely visited; 
seldom resorted to by human beings. 

Unfriendliness, (un-frendle-nes) ii. The quality of 
being unfriendly ; disfavour; unkiudness. 

Unfriendly, (un-frend'le) a. Not friendly ; not kind or 
benevolent ; not favourable. 

Unfrock, (un-frok') v. t. To deprive of a frock;— hence, 
to deprive of priestly character or privilege. 

Unfrosen, (un-frdz'n) a. Not frozen or congealed. 
UadMtful, (ttn-fr06t'f661) a. Not producing fruit; 
barren;— not producing offspring; not prolific; barren; 
— not producing good effects or works; — unproductive. 
Uni^lxalness, (un-fr66t'f661-nes) n. Quality of being 
nnfruitfal; barrenness ; infecundity ; nuproductlve- 
nesa [plished. 

Unfulfllldd, (uD-fddl-flld') a. Not fulfilled ; not accom- 
Unfunded, (un-fund'ed) a. Not funded; having no 
jpmmanent funds for the payment of its interest. 
Ui^flDarl, (un-frurl') v. t. To loose from a furled state ; 
unfold ; expand:— imp. & pp. unfurled; ppr. unfnrl- 


Iraramiiliedy (un-fur-nisht') a. Not supplied with 
furniture, aomestio utensils, dco.;— onsuppUed witii 
disorations or oraamenta 
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Ungainliness, (un-ganle-nes) n. Clumshiess ; awk- 
wardness. ! 

Ungainly, (un-ganle) a. [A.-S. Notexiwrt 

or dexterous ; clumsy ; awkward ; unoontb. 

Ungallant, (un-gal'ant) a. Not gallant; not polite; 
uncourteous; not chivalrous. 

Ungallantly, (un-gal'ant-le) adv. Not gallantly; not 
politely; imcourteoualy. 

ungamsoned, (un-gax'e-sund) a. UnfumishQd with 
soldiers for defence. 

Ungathered, (un-gaTH'§rd) a. Not cropped or picked. 
Ungenerous, (nn-jen'§r-U8) a. Not generous; illiberal; 
ignoble ; unkind ; dishonourable. [manner. 

Ungenerously, (un-jen'er-us-le) adv. In an ungenerous 
Ungenial, (un-jC'ne-al) a. Not kind or favourable for 
growth; — cold; unsympathetic. 

Tfng^enteel, (un-jen-ter) a. Not genteel; not consistent 
with good manners or polite breeding. 

UngenUemanly, (un-jen'tl-man-le) adv. Unbecoming 
the character of a gentleman. 

Ungifted, (un-gift'ed) a. Not gifted or endowed. 
Ungilded, (un-gild'ed) a. Not gilt; not overlaid with 
gold. 

Ungird, (un-ggrd') v. t. To loose from a girdle or band; 
to unbind:— imp. pp. ungirded or ungirt ; ppr. un- 
girding. 

Unglazed, (un-glazd') a. Not glazed or covered with 
vitreous matter ; not polished or shining. 

Ungodliness, (iin-god'le-nes) n. Quality of being un- 
godly; impiety; wickedness; disregard of God and his 
commands. 

Ungodly, (un-god'le) a. Not godly; neglecting the fear 
and worship of God ; wicked ; impious : sinfUl. 
Ungovernable, (un-guv'ern-a-bl) a. Not capable of 
being ruled or restrained; licentious; wild; unbridled. 
Ungovernably, (un-^v'§rn-a-ble) adv. In an ungov- 
ernable manner; without restraint; wildly. 

Ungovemed, (un-guv 'grud) a. Unrestrained; un- 
bridled; licentious. 

Ungraceful, (un-jp^-asYikil) a. Not graceful ; not marked 
ivith ease and (lignity; wanting beauty and elegance ; 
awkward; clumsy. 

Ungracefully, (un-grite'fodl- le) adv. lu an ungraceful 
manner; awkwardly; inelegantly. 

Ungracious, (un-gra'she-us) a. Not gracious; showing 
no grace or kindness of heart ; without good will ; 
offensive ; unuleasing ; unacceptable. 

Ungrammatioai, (un-gram -mat'ik-al) a. Not according 
to the established forms and rules of grammai*. 
Ungrammatically, (un-grain-mat'ik-al-le) adv. In a 
manner contrary to the rules of grammar. 

Ungrateful, (un-gratT60>l) a. Not grateful; not thank- 
ful for favours; — unpleiising; unacueptable; disagreea- 
ble. [manner. 

Ungratefully, (un-grat'f661-lo) adv. In an ungrateful 
Ungratified, (un-grat'e-fid) a. Not gratified; — not 
pleased or indulged. [or support; baseless. 

Ungrounded, (un-ground'ed) a. Having no foundation 
Ungual, (uii'gwal) a. [L. unguis, a ziaiL] Pertaining 
to or resembling a nail, claw, or hoof. 

Unguarded, (un-gard'ed) a. Not watched or defended ; 
— negligent; careless*, incautious; — said or done 
thoughtlessly or incautiously. [lessly. 

Unguardedly, (un-g&rd'ed-le) adv. Incautidzsly; care- 
Unguent, (un'i^ent) n. [L. wnguentmi, from ungere, 
to anoint] A soft composition used as a topical 
remedy, as fur sores, burns, and the like; ointment, ^ 
Unguieulate, (un-gwik'u-lat) a. [L. unguiculatus, 
unguis, a nail or claw.J Having clawsi dawedi— 
famished with a claw, that is, a njurxow base, as the 
petal in some flowers. 

Unguiform, (un'gwe-form) a, [L. unguis^ (daw> ^ 
and fimna, shape.] bhaj^ like a claw. 

Ungi^ (un'gfi-ia) n. [u, from vmguUt a nail] ^ A 
se^on or part of a cylinder, cene, or other aeUdl 
revolution out off by a plane oblique to the baee. 
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VsgulAtet ce, from ungula, 

a hoofj Shape<l like a hoof;— having hoofs, 
tlnhallovr^ (un'hallS) v, t. To profane; to desecrate. 
Vnhaiid) (un>hand') v, t. To loose from the hands; to 
let go; to take the hands firom off. 

Vnh^dilv, (un-hand'e-le) adv. In an unhandy man* 
ner; awkwardly; clumsily. 

Unhandsome, (un*hand'sum) a. Not handsome ; not 
beautiftil; ungraoeM; unbecoming; unsuitable; — 
illiberal; disingenuous;— uncivil; unpolite. 
tinhandsomely, (un>hand^sum-le) adv. In an unhand* 
some manner; ungracefully; illiberally. 

Unhandy, (un-hand 'e) a. Not handy; not dexterous; 
not ready in the use of the hands; awkwai*d; — not 
convenient. 

Unhang, (nn-hang') v. t. To divest or strip of curtains 
or hangings;— to remove from the fastenings and let 
down. (the gallowa 

Unhanged, (un-hangdO o. -Not hanged or executed on 
Unhappily, (un-hap'e-lo) adv. In an unhappy manner; 

unfortunately; miserably; calamitously. 

Unhappiness, (un-hap'e-nes) n. State or quality of be* 
ingmihappy; misfortune; ill luck; infelicity; misery. 
Unhappy, (un-hap'e) a. Not liappy ; rinfortunate ; 
unlucky; — in a degree miserable or wretched;— marked 
by infelicity ; calamitous. 

Unharmed, (un-h4rmd0 Unhurt; uninjured. 
Unharness, (un-har'nes) v. t. To strip of harness ; — 
to disarm ; to divest of armour. 

Unheal^ul, (un-helth'fodl) a. Not healthful ; un- 
wholesome; noxious ; — sickly; abounding with disease. 
Unhealthily, (un-helth'e-le) adv. lii an unhealthy or 
unsound manner. 

Unhealihiness, (un-lielth'e-nes) n. Quality or condition 
of being unhealthy; want of health; -unsoundness; 
want of vigour; — unfavourablcness to health. 
Unhealthy, (uu-holth'e) a. Wanting health; habitually 
weak or indisposed; unsound; wanting vigour; — 
abounding with disease ; insalubrious; unwholesome ; 
—not indicating health; morbid. 

Unheard, (un-hgrd') a. Not lienrd ; not perceived by 
the ear ; — not known by fame ; not illustrious ; 
obscure. 

Unheeded, (un-h6d'ed) a. Disregarded ; neglected. 
Unheeding, (un-hed'ing) a. Negligent; careless; Imud- 
less; unmindful; inattentive. 

Unhelmed, (un-helind') a. Divested of the helm, as a 
ship; not having a helm. 

Unhelped, (un-helpt') a. Unaided ; unassisted. 
Unheroio, (un-he-rd'ik) a. Not heroic or brave. 
Unhesitating, (un-hez'e-tat*ing) a. Not hesitating ; 
not remaining in doubt ; prompt ; l eady. 
Unhesitatingly, (un-hez'e-tat-ing-lo) o.dv. Without 
hesitation or doubt; promptly; readily. 

Unhide, (un-hiiij') v. t. To take from the hinges ;— 
to displace; to unfix by violence;— to render unstable 
or wavering. [impiety. 

Unholiness, (un-ho'le-nes) ii. Quality of being unholV; 
Unholy, (un-b6^e) a. Not holy ; not hallowed ; not 
con<pcrated ; profane ; wicked ; impious. 

Unhonoured, (un-on'grd) a. Not honoured ; — not re- 
garded with respect or veneration ; — not celebrated. 
Unhook, (un*h66k') v. t. To loose from a hook ; to undo 
or open by loosening or detaching the hooks of. 
Unhopedi (un-hbptO a. Not hoped 
for; unoi^ected. 

Unhorse, (un-hors') e. t. To throw 
from a horse; to cause to dismount. 

Unhottse, (un-houz') v. t. To drive 
from the house or habitation ; to 
dislodge; hence, to deprive of shelter. 

Unhmt, (lin-hurt') a. Not hurt ; 
not harmed ; free ffrom wound or 
iidury ; safe and sound. 

Uadcortti (ihie-kom) n. {L. uni* 
oomis, one-homedLJ A fobulous Unicom. (Herj 


animal with one horn— often represented in heraldry 
as a suppoiier an aniinal called in the Scriptures 
—probably the rhinoceros. 

Unideal, (un-i-dffal) a. Not ideal; real 
Uniform, (fi'ne-form) a. [h. unifonnU, from unus,one, 
and format form.] Having always the same form, 
manner, or degree; — conforming to one rule or mode; 
consonant;— consistent with itself at all times ; regu- 
lar ; constant ; undeviating. 

Uniform, (u'ne-form) n. A dress of the same kind, by 
which persons are assimilated who belong to the same 
body, whether military, naval, or any other. 
Uniformity, (u-ne-form'e-te) n. Quality of being uni- 
form ; resemblance to itself at all times ;— conformity 
to a pattern or rule ; resemblance, consonance, or 
agreement ;— consistency ; sameness ;— similitude be- 
tween the imrts of a whole;— continued or unvaried 
sameness or likeness. [without variation. 

Uniformly, (u'ne-form-le) adv. In a uniform manner ; 
Unify, (u'ne-fi) v, t. [L. unus, one, and facertt to 
make.] To cause to 1^ one ; to make into a unit ; to 
view as one : — imp. & pp. unified ; ppr. unifying. 
Unilateral, (u-ue>lat'sr-al} a. Having one side ; — being 
on one side only. 

Unimaginable, (un-im-iy'in-a-bl) a. Not able to be 
imagined or conceived ; beyond the power of thought. 
Unimaginative, (un-im-aj'in-a-tiv)’a. Not imagina- 
tive ; pi-osaic ; literal. 

Unimbued, (im-im-bud') a. Not imbued; not tinctured. 
Unimparted, (un-im-part'ed) a. Not imparted or shared. 
Unimpasaioned, (un*im*pash'und) o. Free from passion; 
calm ; — wanting fire or spirit ; cold ; dull. 
Unimpeachable, (un-im-pech'a-bl) a. Not to be im- 
lieached; free from stain, guilt, or fault; irreproacha- 
ble ; blameless. [called in question; fair. 

Unimpcached, (un-im-p5cht') a. Not accused ; not 
Unimportant, (un-im-pdi t'ant) a. Of no great moment; 
insignificant ; iiiimaterial : — not assuming airs of 
dignity. 

Unimpressive, (un-im-pres'iv) a. Not impressive or 
forcible; not fitted to excite the feelings, &c. 
Unimprovable, (un-im-pr66v'a-bl) u. Incapable of 
amendment or melioration ; incapable of being culti- 
vated. 

Unimproved, (un-im-pr66vd') a. Not improved; not 
made better or wiser; not advanced in knowledge, 
manners, or excellence; — not tilled; not cultivate, 
as land. 

Uninfluenced, (un-in'flil-enst) a. Not influenced ; not 
induced or moved by the persuasion of others ; acting 
iudej)eiidontly; free from bias or prejudice. 
Uninformed, (un-iu-formd') w. Not instructed ; un- 
taught ; — not animated or enlivened. 

Uninhabitable, (un-in-haVit-a-bl) a. Not habitable ; 
unfit for the residence of men. 

Uninhabited, (nu-iii-hab'it-ed) a. Not inhabited by 
men ;— unoccupied, as a dwelling. [barm. 

Uninjured, (uii-in'jui’d) a. Unhurt ; suffering no 
Uninspired, (un-in -spird') a. Not inspired ; — not 
prompted by another. 

Uninstruoted, (un-in-struk'ted) a. Uneducated ; un- 
taught; — ^having received no directions or instruc- 
tions. [against loss. 

Unmsured, (iin-in-shuord) a. Not insured; not assured 
Unintelligible, (un-in-tel'y-e-bl) a. Not intelligible; 
that cannot be understood. 

Uninterested, (un-in'ter-est-ed) a. Not interested; not 
having any interest or property in; having nothing at 
stake; — not having the mind or the passions engsj^. 
Unintermitting, ( un-in^tgr-mit ' iug ) a. Not ceasing ; 
continuing ; constant. 

Uninterrupted, (un-in-tgr-rupt'ed) a. Not interrupted 
or broken ; continuous ;— not disturbed. 

Uttinured, (un-iu-urd') a. Not inured ; not hardened 
or accustomed by use and practice. 

Uninvited, (un^in-viVed) a. Not iavitedl-^t solicited. , 
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tXnihvitmg, (ub-jlii-Tit^g) a. Not inviting ; forbid* 
ding; repulsive. 

tJnioni (un'ynu) [L. wnto, from unws, one.] Act of 
uniting or joining two or more things into one, or 
state of being united or Joined :->agreeinent and con- 
junction of mind, spirit, will, affections, or the like : 
harmony combination or coalition of parts or mem- 
bers ; a confederation ; a consolidated body ;-~the 
upper, inner comer of an ensign, in distinction from 
the rest of the flag, which is called the ^y ; — a combin- 
ation among the workmen of a particular trade to 
obtain higher wages, diminish the hours of lalxmr, 
and other purposes a workhouse erected by several 
parishes in combination for the reception of the 
paupers in each ; — sometimes, the United States, 
unionist, (un'yuu-ist) n. One who advocates or pro- 
motes union ; especially, a loyal supporter of a federal 
union, as that of the United States. 

TTnion-jack, (un'yun-jak) n. A small flag containing 
only tlie union without the fly. 

TTniparous, (u-nip'ar-us) a. [L. wins, one, andp«7*err, 
to mng forth.] Producing one at a birth. 

Uniped, (u'ne-ped) a. [L. wins, one, and pcs, pedis, 
foot. ] Having only one foot. 

Unique, (ti-nekO a. [F. unique, L. nniens, from wins, 
one.] Without a like or equal'; unmatched ; single in 
kind or excellence. 

TTniradiated, (u-ue-ra'de-at-ed) a. [L. uniradiaius, 
from unus, one, and radius, a ray,] Having one i-ay. 
Uniserial, (u-ne-se're-al) a. Having only one row or 
series, 

TTniaon, (tl'ne-son) n. [L. unisonns, from unus, one, 
and sonus, a sound.] Harmony; agreement ; concord; 
union; — an accoixiance or coincidence of sounds pro- 
ceeding from an equality in the number of vibrations 
made in a given time by a sonorous body. 

Unison, (u'ne-son) a. Sounding alone ; — sounded 
together. 

Unisonanoe, (Q-nis'S-nans) n. Accordance of sounds. 
Unisonant, (u-nis'6-nant) a. [L. unus, one, and sonans, 
ppr. of sonare, to sound.] Being in unison; having 
the same degree of gravity or acuteness. 

Unisonous, (u-nis'5-nus) a. Being in unison. 

Unit, (u'nit) n. [L. unitum, from unire, to unite, from 
unus, one.] A single thing or person ; the least whole 
number ; one. 

Unitable, (u-nit'a-bl) a. Capable of being united. 
Unitarian, (u-ne-ta're-an) n. [L. unitas, unity.] One 
who denies the doctrine of the Trinity, believing that 
God exists only in one person ; — one who denies the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit; — one 
oj^posed to dualism in philosophy, science, and the 

Unitarian, (Cl-ne-ta're-an) a. Pertaining to Unitarians 
or to their doctrines ; — of or iiertaining to a system in 
philosophy, science, and theology, which is opiiosed to 
dualism. [tarians. 

Unitarianism, (u-ne-ttVre-an-izm) n. Doctrines of Uni- 
Units, (G-nit') V. t [L. vnii’e, unitum, from unus, 
one.] To put together or join, as two or more con- 
stituents, to form a whole ; to cause to adhere 
hence, to join by a legal or moral bond, as families by 
marriage, nations by treaty, men by opinions; to 
associate ; — v, i. To become one; to be cemented or 
consolidated ; to grow together ;-~to join in an act ; 
to act in 0017061 ^ :—imp. pp, united ; ppr. uniting. 
United, (u-uit'ed) a. Joined or combined ; made one ; 
attached together by growth. [effoits. 

Unitedly, ( u-nit ' ed-le ) adv. With union or joint 
Uniter, (u-nit'f r) n. One who or that w'hich unites. 
Unitjar, (u'nit-jar) n. A small, insulated Leyden jar 


placed between the electrical machine and a larger 
jar or battery, so as to toll by its repeated discharges 
the amount of electricity passed into the larger 

(G'ne-te) n. [U linitas, from unus, ohe.] | 
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8tate of being one; oneness ;—oox)|j unction ; agree* 
meat; uniformity ;— any definite quantity, or aggre* 
gate of quantities or ma^iitudes, ^en as one, or for 
w'hich 1 is made to stand in calculation ;— ope of the 
principles by which a Uniform tenor of stoiy and 
propriety of representation are , preserved, being in 
the Greek drama unity of action, time, ana place 
the correspondence of all the various parts of a work 
BO as to form a harmonious whole ; — n kind of sym- 
metry of style and character. 

Univalve, (u'ne-valv) n. A mollusc whose shell is 
composed of a single piece, as the - 
snail. 

Univalve, (u'ne-valv) a. [L. unus, 
one, and valva, a valve.] Having 
one valve only, as a shell or peri- 
ca^. 

Univalvular, (G-ne-valv'u-lar) a. Hav- 
ing one valve only. 

Universal, (u-ne-vgra'al) a. Extend- 
ing to or affecting the whole number, 
quantity, or space ; unlimited ; — 
constituting or considered as a Univalve, 

whole ; total ; whole ;— comprising all the particu- 
lai-s. 

Universal, (u-ne-vem'al) n. A general abstract con- 
ception, so called from being univemally applicable 
to or predicable of each individual or species con- 
tained under it;— a universal propiwition, or one in 
which the subject is taken in its widest extent, and 
the predicate applies to every thing which the sub- 
ject can denote. 

Universalism, (u-ne-vgrs'al-izm) n. The doctrine or 
belief that all men will be saved. 

Universalist, (u-ne-v§r8'al-i8t) n. One who holds the 
doctrine that all men will be saved, in opposition to 
the doctrine of eternal punishment also, one who 
believes in the universality of divine grace, in opiK)- 
sition to the Calvinistic doctrine of particular elec- 
tion. 

Universality, (u-ne-v§rs-al'o-to) State of being uni- 
versal; state of extending to the whole; unlimited 
extension or application. 

Universalize, (u-ne-vgrs'al-iz) v. t. To make general 
or universal ; to extend or make applicable to all. 

Universally, (u-ne-vem'al-le) adv. In a universal 
manner ; with extension to the whole ; without 
exception. 

Universe, (u'ne-vgrs) n. [L. nnivei'sus, from unus, 
one, and vertere, verftnm, to turn, i.e., turned into 
one.] All created things view'ed as constituting one 
system or whole ; the world. 

University, (u-ne-vers'e-to) n. [L. universitas, from 
univerms, all together.] A universal school, in which 
are taught all branches of learning, or the four 
faculties of theology, medicine, law, and the sciences 
and arts ; an assemblage of colleges established in 
any place, with professors for instructing students in 
the sciences and other branches of learning, and 
where degrees are conferred. 

Univooal, (u-niv'o-kal) a. [L. univocus, from unus, 
one, and vox, vocis, a voice, word.] Having one 
meaning only ; — having unison of sound -regular ; 
pursuing always one tenor ; uniform. 

Univooal, (u-niv'o-kal) n. A generic term applicable 
in the same sense to all the species it emlnraces 
word having but one meaning. 

Univocally, (u-niv'o-kal-le) adv. In one terra : in one 
sense. [lation. 

Umointsd, (un-joint'ed) a. Having no joint or artioU- 

Unjudged, (un-jujd') o. Not judicially determined ; ; 
—unconsidered. 

UmuBt, (un-just') a. Acting contrary to the itanda^rd 
of right established by the divine law ; not animated 
or controlled by Justice ;---contrary to jtistioe andvl 
right ; wrongfriL 
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toqjnflitaU*, (un-Jo«'t«-fl-a-U) a. Not juatiflable; 
that caitmot be vindicated or defended. 
ITiiijuitifiableiieMt (un-jue'te-n-a-bl-xtes) n. Quality of 
not bedtigiuetifiable. 

Tfajuatifiably, (un*jae'te-f!-a-ble) adv. In a manner that 
cannot be vindicated or defended. 

Vniuatly. (unijUetle) adv. In an unjust manner. 
tliuteniiuBl, (un-ken'd) v. t To drive from a kennel 
or hole ; to muse ftom secrecy or retreat. 

Unkind, (an«kindO a. Wanting in kindness or benevo- 
lence; cruel; harsh; — unnatural. 

VnkindlineM, (un-kind'le-nes) n. The quality of be- 
ing unkindly ; unkindness ; unfavourableness. 
Unkiadly, (un-kindle) a. Not kind ; unkind un- 
natural; contrary to nature unfavourable ; malig- 
nant. 

Unkindly, (un-kind'le) adv. In an unkindly manner ; 
without affection ; cruelly unnaturally. 
TTnkiildneM, (un-kind'nes) n. Quality of being un- 
kind ; want of kindness ; want of natural affection ; 
disfavour. 

Vnkiagly, (un-kingle) a. Unbecoming a king; ignoble: 
—also written unking like. 
tlnknightly, (un-nit'le) a. Unbecoming a knight. 
TInknit, (un-nitO v. t. To separate, as thre^ that 
are knit ; to open ; to loose, as work that is knit or 
knotted: — imp. dc pp. unknit or unknitted; ppi\ 
unknittlng. 

TJnknot, (un-not') v.t. To free from knots; to 
untie. 

Unknowing, (un-no'ing) a. Not knowing ; ignoi-ant ; 

unpractised. [intentionally; ignorantly. 

Unknowingly, (un-no'ing-le) adv. Without design; un- 
Unknown, (un-non') a. Not known ;— greater than is 
imagined ;— not having had cohabitation not hav- 
ing communication. 

Unlabonred, (un-ianberd) a. Not produced by toil; 
—uncultivated natural ; spontaneous; easy; free. 
Unlace, (un-ids') v.t. To loose from lacing or fastening 
by a com or strings passed through loops and holes ; — 
to loose the dress of. 

Unlade, (un-ladO v. t. To unload ; to take out the 
cargo of ; — ^to remove, as a load or burden ; to dis- 
charge imp. unladed ; pp. unladed or unladen ; 2 )pr. 


Unladvlike, (un-ia'de-Iik) a. Unbecoming a lady. 

Unlaid, (un-lad') a. Not placed or fixed;— not suiv 
pressed or pacified ; — not laid out, as a coi-pse. 

Unlamented, (un-la-ment'ed) a. Not lamented or 
deplored. (the latch. 

Unlatoh, (un-lach') v. i. To open or loose by lifting 

Unlawfril, (un-law'f061) < 1 . Not lawful ; contrary to 
law ; illegal ; not permitted by Jaw. 

Unlawful^, (un-law'foOl-le) adv. In an unlawful 
manner ; illegally ; — illegitimately. [illegality. 

Unlawfulness, (un-law'fOOl-nes) n. Contrariety to law ; 

Unlearn, (un-lern') v. t. To forget, as what has been 
learned ; to lose from memory ; to learn the contrary 
of. 

Ualeanied, (un-lemd') a. Not learned ; ignorant ; 
illiterate not gained. by study; not known;— not 
suitable to a learned man. [manner ; ignorantly. 

Unleamedly, (un-l§rn'ed-le) adv. In an unlearnt 

Unleavened, (nn-lev'nd) a. Not leavened ; not raised 
and made light by barm or yeast ; unfermeuted. 

Unleea, (^-les') eonj. (A. -8. onlesan, to loose or re- 
lease.) Eatcept, that is, remove or dismiss the fact or 
tiling stated in the sentence or clause which foUows ; 
if not ; supposing that not. * [illiterate. 

Unlettettad, (un-Iet'erd) *a. Unlearned; ignorant; 

Unlioettsed, (un-libei^t) a. Not licensed ; not having 
lenBd penoission. [—untutored, 

(un-likt'y Shapeless ; unformed rough; 

Ualiks, (un-lIk') a. Kot like; dissimilar; diverse; hav- 
inano xessniblaDoa* 

1lwkiil^,Xnu-Hknia>a. Not likely; improbable; not 
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to be reasonably expected likely to fail ; unpromM^ 
ing. [improbably. 

Unlikely, (un-lik'le) adv. In an unlikely manner ; 
Unlikeness, (un-Hk'nes) n. Want of resemblance; 
dissimilitude. 

Unlimber, (un-lim'bgr) v. t. To detach the limber 
from, as a gun. 

Unlimited, (un-lim'it-ed) a. Not limited ; bouneHess ; 
—undefined ; indefinite ; not bounded by proper ex- 
ceptions ; — ^unconfined ; not restrained. 

UnlixnitecUy, (un-lim'it-ed-le) adv. Without bounds;— 
indefinitely. [not adjusted or settled ; unpaid. 

Unliquidated, (un-lik'we-dat-ed) a. Not liquidated; 
Unload, (un-lod') v. t. To discharge of a load or cargo ; 
to disburden to relieve from any thing onerous or 
troublesome ; — ^to take out the i)owder and ball, as 
a gun. [to ox>en, in general ; to lay 0 ^ 11 . 

Unlock, (un-lok') v.t. To unfasten, as what is lowed; — 
Unlooked, (un-166kt') a. Unforeseen; imexpected— 
with foi\ [free. 

Unloose, (un-loos') v. t. To loose ; to untie ; to set 
Unloved, (un-luvd') a. Not loved. 

Unloveliness, (un-luv'le-nes) n. State or quality of 
being unlovely ; want of loveliness ; unamiableness. 
Uidovely, (un-luv'le) a. Not lovely ; destitute of 
the qumities which attract love, or possessing qualities 
that excite dislike ; disagreeable. 

Unloving, (un-luv'ing) a. Not loving or fond un- 
kind. [unfortunately. 

Unluckily, (un-luk'e-le) adv. In an nnlucky manner ; 
Unluokiness, (un-luk'e-nes) n. State or qusmty of be- 
ing unlucky. 

Unlucky, (un-luk'e) a. Not lucky ; unfortunate ; not 
successful ; unhappy ; — ill-omened ; inauspicious ; — 
slightly mischievous ; mischievously waggish (col- 
loquial). [omitted to be made. 

Unmade, (un-mAd') a. Not made or formed ;— 
Unmaidenly, (un-mad'n-le) a. Unbecoming a 
maiden ; immodest. 

Unmake, (un-mSk') v. t. To destroy the form and 
qualities of ; to deprive of being ; to uncreate 
imp. & pp. unmade; ppr. unmaking. 

Unmalleable, (un-nial'e-a-bl) a. Not malleable ; not 
capable of being hammered into a plate, or of being 
extended by beating. 

Unman, (im-man') v. t. To emasculate ; to deprive of 
virility ; — to deprive of the courage and fortitude of 
a man ; to dishearten ; to deject:— imp. & pp. un- 
manned; pjn'. unmanning. 

Unmanageable, (un-mau'9j-a-bl) a. Not manageable ; 
not easily restrained or directed uncontrollable. 
Unmanly, (un-man'le) a. Unsuitable to a man; 
effeminate -not worthy of a noble mind ; ignoble ; 
ungenerous; cowardly. 

Unmannerliness, (un-man'§r-le-nes) n. Want of good 
manners ; breach of civility ; rudeness of beliaviour. 
Unmannerly, (un-man'cr-le) •«. Not mannerly; not 
having good manners ; ill-bred ; rude in behaviour. 
Unmarked, (un-markt') a. Having no mark ; un- 
observed ; undistinguished. [unsaleable. 

Unmarketable, (un-mark'et-a-bl) a. Not marketable ; 
Unmarried, (un-mar'rid) a. Not married; not having 
a wife or husband. 

Unmask, (un-mask') v. t. To strip of a mask, or of 
any disguise ; to lay open ; to expose. 

Unmatched, (un-macht') a. Matchless; having no 
match or equal. 

Unmeaning, (un-mSn'ing) a. Having no meaning; 
destitute of meaning or Signification;— inexpressive; 
not indicating intelligence. 

Unmeasured, (nn-mez'fird) a. Not measoxod; 

plentiful; beyond measure immense ; infinite, 
unmeet, (un-mStO a. Not fit or proper ; unworthy. 
UnmelodiottS, (un-me-ld'de»us) a. Not i . 

discordant ; harsh; grating. [spokehi of« 

Unmentionable, (un-menwun-a-bl) a. Not to no 
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TTmaentioned, (un-men'shund) a. Not mentioned or 
nained. 

tTn^eroiful, (un-^msi/se-fdol) a. Not mercifal; indis- 
posed to mercy or grace ; cruel ; inhuman uncon- 
scionable ; exorbitant. 

XTnmeroifullyf (un-m^r^se-fuOl-le) adv. Without mercy 
or tenderness ; cruelly. 

TTameroifulness, (un-m§r'8e-f661-nes) n. The (quality 
of being unmerciful ; want of mercy ; cruelty. 
Vnmerited, (un-mgr'it-ed) a. Undeserved. 

Wnmilitoijy (un-mirit-ar-e) a. Not military. 
tTuminded^ (un-mind'ed) a. Not minded Or heeded. 
Vamindful, (Un-m!ndT6dl) a. Not mindful ; forgetful; 
careless; inattentive. 

Unmingled, (un-ming'gld) a. Unmixed; x)ura: un- 
alloyed. 

Unministerial, (un-min'is-te-re-al) a. Not ministerial. 
Unmiatakeable, (un-mis-tak'a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
mistaken or misunderstood ; clear ; evident. 
Unmistaken, (un-mis-tSk'n) a. Not mistaken ; sure; 
certain. [softened, or pacified. 

Unmitigated, (un - mit ' e - gat - ed) a. Not mitigated, 
Unmixed, (un-miksV) a. Not mixed; pure; unalloyed. 
Unmodified, (un-mod^e-fid) a. Not altered in form ; 
not qualified inimeaning. 

Unmmested, (un-mo-lest'ed) a. Not molested ; free 
from disturbance or annoyance. 

Unmoor, (un-m66r') v. t. To cause to ride with a single 
anchor, after having been moored by two or more 
cables ; —to loose from anchorage. 

Unmounted, (un-mount'ed) a. Not seated on horse- 
back ; not placed on a carriage ; — not furnished or 
set, 

Unmoved, (un-m66vd') a. Not put out of pljice; — 
npt changed in resolution ; not touched or affected by 
feeling or emotion ; unimpressed. j 

Jnmufile, (un-mufl) v. t. To take a covering from, 
as the face ; — ^to remove the muffling of, (is a drum. 
Unmusical, (un - mu ' ze - kal) a. Not harmonious or 
melodious ; harsh. [deprived of a limb or lun-t. 

Unmutilated, (un-mut'e-lat-ed) a. Not mutilate or 
Unmuzzle, (un-muzl) v.t. To loose from a muzzle ; 
to remove a muzzle from. 

Unnamed, (un-nfirnd') a. Not named; not mentioned. ! 
Unnatural, (un-nat'ur-al) a. Not natural ; contraiy to 
the laws of nature ; contrary to the natural feelings ; 
— acting without natural affections. 

Unnatuz^y, (un-uaVur-al-le) adv. In an unnatural 
manner ; in opposition to natural feelings and senti- 
ments. 

Unneoeszarily, (un-nes^es-sar-e-le) adv. In an unneces- 
sary manner ; without necessity ; needlessly. 
Unnecessary, (un-iies'es-sar-e) a. Not necessary ; not 
req,uired by the circumstances of the case ; useless ; 
needless. 

Unneighbourly, (un-naT)ur-le) a. Not suitable to the 
duties of a neighbour ; unfriendly ; unkind. 

Uxmenre, (un-n§rv') v, t. To deprive of nerve, force, 
or strength; to weaken ; to enfeeble. 

Unnotioea, ( an-n5t'ist) a. Not noticed ; unobserved. 
Unnumbered, (un-num'bgrd) a. Not counted; in- 
numerable. 

Unobjectionable, (un-ob-jek'shun-a-bl) a. Not liable 
to objection that need not be found fault with. 
Unobservable, (un-ob-zgrvVbl) a. Incapable of being 
observed : not apparent or evident. [tentive. 

Unobserving, (un-ob-z§rv'ing) a. Not noticing ; iuat- j 
UnobstruetM, (un-ob-strukt'ed) a. Not obstructed or 
hindered. [forward; modest. ] 

Unobtrusive, (an-ob-trdo'siv) a. Not obtrusive ; not 
Unobtmsiveaoss, (an-ob-troO^siv-nes) n. The state or I 
quality of being unobtrusive ; modesty ; basbftilness. 
Unomding^ (un-of-fendTng) a. Not offending; bam- 
Umi innocent -not giving offence. 

Unonnrtd, (un-oford) a. Kot offered or presented lor 
anoeptanoe* 
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Unofflidal, (un-of-fish'e-al) a. Not officiid; not 
sanctioned by proper authority 
Unopened, (un-6'pend) a. Not opened. 

Unopposed, (un-o-p6zd0 a. Not opposed or resisted. 
Unostentatious, (un-os-ten-ta'she-us) a. Not ostenta- 
tious; not boastful; not making shp'*^ or paiude; 
modest; unassuming;— not glaring ; not showy. 
Unpack, (un-pak') v. t. To open, as things packed. 
Unpaid, (uu-padO a. Not paid or disohatged, as a 
debt not having received his wages, as a servant, 
&c. [sive to the taste ; nauseous. 

Unpalatable, (un-pal'at-a-bl) a. Not palatable; offen- 
Unparaileled, (un-par'al-eld) a. Having no patfdlel or 
equal; Unequalled; unmatched* 

Unpardonable, (un-piridun-a-bl) a. Not to be pardoned 
or forgiven; irremisaible. 

Unparliamentary, (un-par-le-ment'ar-e) o. Contrary 
to the usages or rules of proceeding in parliament. 
Unpastoral, (un-xias'to-ral) a. Not pastortfi or becom- 
ing pastoral life or maimers. 

Unpatriotic, (un-pat -re-ot'ik) a. Not patriotic. 
Unpaved, (un-pavd') a. Not paved; not covered with 
stone. 

Unpawned, (un-pawnd') a. Not jiawned or pledged. 
Unpeeled, (un-peld') a. Not stripped of the peel. 
Unpeg, (un-peg) i;.<. To pull out the peg ; to open. 
Unpeople, (un-pe'pl) v. t. To deprive of inhabitants ; 
to depopulate ; to dispeople. [observed* 

Unperoeived, (un-per-sovd') a. Not perceived ; un- 
Unperturbed, (un-pgr-turbd') a. Not disturbed ; cool; 
collected. [stone. 

Unpetrified, (un-pet're-fid) a. Not converted into 
Unphilosophical, (un-fil-d-sofik-al) a. Not philoso- 
phical ; not according to the laws or principles of 


philosophy or right reason. 

Unpin, (un-piiiO v.t. To loose from pins; to unfasten, 
as what is held together by pins. 

Unpitied, (un-pit'id) a. Not pitied or regarded with 
compassion. 

Unpitiful, (im-pit'e-f661) a. Not merciful ; having no 
pity or compassion. [no oompassion. 

Unpitying, (un-pi t'e-ing) a. Having no pity ; showing 
Unpleasant, (un-plez'ant) a. Not pleasant ; displeas- 
ing. [manner. 

Unpleasantly, (un-plez^ant-le) adv. In an unpleasant 
Unpleasantness, (un - plez ant - nes) n. The state or 
qucolity of being unpleasant ; disagreeableness. 
Unpledged, (un-plejd') a. Not pledged or engaged. 
Unpliant, (uu-pli'ant) a. Not easily bent; stiff;— not 
conforming to the will of another. 

Unpoetioal, (un-|^-et'ik-al) a. Not poetical unbe- 
coming a poet ;— not having the beauties of poetry; 
—having no taste for poetry ; unimaginative. 
Unpointed, (un-point'ed) a. Having no point ;— not 

C Lctuated;— wanting the vowel points, as a Hebrew 
k. [filed* 

Unpolluted, (un-p61-lu'ted) a. Not corrupted ; unde- 
Unpopular, (uu-pop-u'lar) a. Not popular: not liaviug 
the public favour ; disliked by the people and com- 
munity. [unpopular. 

Unpopmarity, (un-pop-u-larie-te) n. State of being. 
Unpractised, (un-prak-tisV) a. Not skilled by use or 
experience ; raw. 

Unprecedented, (un-pres-g-dent'ed) a. Having no pre- 
cedent or example ; not having the authority of prior 
example. 

Unprejudioed, (un-prqj'u-dist) a. Not prejudiced ; 
from undue bias or prepossetwdon ; impartial. 
Unpremeditated, (un-pre-medVta-ted) a. Not previ- 
ously meditated or prepared in the mind h-not.dona 
by design. 

Uttprepwrad, (an-prS-pOrd') a. Not prepared or mam 
xtim ; nnfitm or unffimiabed not made fit ' lew 
death and eternity. 

I U&preaaed, (un-presV) a. Not presasd ot fdtjeotadtp 
I prsssttre^--«0turg«aorenlozo^ 





Unpreteadingr, (un<pt$>tdnd'ii}g) a. Not pretending ; 
not claiming di8tincti<m ; modest. 
ITnpretaitdingfy,(un-pr@-teDd'ing«le)adi;. Without pre- 
tension ; modestly. . 

ITnpiias^hrt (un-prestle) a. Unbecoming a priest. 
XTaiHtineem (un-prinale) a. Unbecoming a prince. 
Unprinoipli^ (uzi-prin'ee-pld) a. Not having settle<l 
principles ;‘~having no good moral principles ; desti- 
tute of virtue ; profligate. 

Unprinted, (un-print'ed) a. Not printed: — unstamped. 
Unproductive, (un-pro-duk'tiv) a. Not productive; 
bf^n not producing large crops ; not making pro- 
fitable returns for labour: — not pi-oclucing profit or 
interest, as capital not efficient; not producing any 
effect. 

Unprodnotiveneaa, (un-pro-dnk'tiv-nes) n. The state 
or condition of being unproductive, as land, stock, 
capita), labour, and the like. 

Unprofessional, (ua-pro-fesh'iin-al) a. Not profes- 
sional not belonging or suitable to a profession. 
Unprofitable, (un-profit-a-bl) a. Not profitable ; pro- 
ducing no ^n, improvement, or advantage ; useless. 
Unprofitably, (un-proflt-a-ble) adv. In an unprofitable 
manner; \rithout gain; without any good efloct or ad- 
vanta^. 

Unprolifio, (un-pro-lifik) a. Not producing young; 
biirren ; — not producing in abundance. 

Uimromiaing, (un-prom'iz-ing) a. Not promising ; not 
amirding a favourable prospect of success, of excel- 
lence, of profit, or the like. 

UnproBOunoeable, (un-pro-nounsVbl) a. That cannot 
be pronounced. [uttered. 

Unpronoimoed, (un-prS-nounst) a. Not spoken or 
Unprophetie, (un-pro-fet'ik) a. Not foreseeing or pre- 
dicting future events. 

Unpropitioua, (un-pro-pish'e-us) a. Not jiropitious ; 
not &vourahle ; inauspicious. j 

Unprosperous, (un-pros'pgr-us) a. Not prosperous ; not 
attended with success; niifortuiiate. 

Unprotected, (un-pr6-tek'ted) a. Not protected or 
defended ; helpless. [by evidence or argument. 

Unproved, (an-pr6dvd') a. Not tried ; not established 
Unprovided, (un-pro-vid'ed) a. Not provided ; uu- 
supplied ; unfurnished. 

Unprovoked, (iin-pro-vOkt') a. Not provoked. 
Unpnbliahed, (un-pubTisht) a. Not published or made 
public ;— secret. [with impunity. 

Unpunished, (un-pun'isht) a.. Not punished ; escaping 
Unpurohased, (un-pur-chastO a. Not bought. 

Unpurged, (un-pmjd') «. Not purged or purified. 
Unpursue^ (un-pur-sud') a. Not pursued. 

Unqualified (un-kwol'e-f1d) n. Not qualified; not hav- 
ing the requisite talents, abilities, or accomplishments; 
— not having taken the requisite oath or oaths ; — not 
modified or restricted by conditions or exceptions; 
absolute; unconditional. 

Unquenchable, (un-kwensh'a-bl) a. Not to be ex- 
tinguMied or quenched. 

UuqueMAhed, fun-kwensht') a. Not extinguished. 
Unquestionable, (un-kwest'yun-a-blO a. Not questiona- 
ble: not to be questioned; notto beuoubted; indubita- 
ble: certain; questionless. i 

Unquesfeksiably, (un-kwost'yun-a-blfl) adv. In an 
unquestionable manner ; without dount. 
Unquestioned, (un-kwest'yund) a. Nbt examined; un- 
dii^uted. [less ; uneasy ; agisted ; disturbed. 

Un^sty (ua-kwfet) o. Not calm orXtranquil ; rest- 
Un^uistnoic, (un-kwi'et-nes) n. State or quality of 
being unquiet; want of quiet; restlessness; uneasinesa 
Unravel, (un-iuvl) v. t. To disentangle ; to disengage 
or sepamte, as threads that are knit;— -Ihence, to cl^r 
from cmnqilication or difficulty; to unfold; to solve; 
•-~to sqMurate the connected or. united pa^ of i~.to 
throw into disender ; to oonfhse. \ 

Unrsa^, (tm-rsd'e) n. Not ready or prenaxed ; not 
prompt or quick ; alow ; awkwaxo, ' 


Unreal, (uu-re'd) u. Not real; unsubstantial; having 
appearance only. 

Unreasonable, (iin-re'Sn-a-bl) a. Exceeding the bounds 
of reason ; irrational ; inoidinate immoderate ; eso 
orbitant ; excessive. [it/ of being unreasonable* 
Unreasonablensss, (un-rS'xn-a-Dl-ues) n. State or qual- 
Unreasonably, (un-r3'zn-a-ble) adv. Immoderately; 
excessively. 

Unreconciled, (un-rek'on-sild) a. Not reconciled. 
Unrecorded, (un-rfi-kord'ed) a. Not i-egistered or offi- 
cially entered for attestation and preservation not 
narrated or recited in historical or other accounts 
not kept in remembrance by public monuments. 
Unredeemed, (uu-re-demd') a. Not redeemed: not 
ransomed not taken up or recalled by payment of 
the principal, as bonds, mortgages, &c. 

Unredressed, (un-rg-drest') a. Not relieved from in- 
justice ; not reformed or removed. 

Unrefined, (iin-re*find') a. Not refined or purified — 
literally or figuratively. [amended. 

Unreformed, (uii're-formdO a. Not corrected or 
Unregarded, (mi-rC-gai-d'ed) a. Not respected or heed- 
ed; neglected; slighted. 

Unregenerate, (un-rC-Jen'er-Jlt) a. Not bora again; not 
brought to a new spiritual state ; not renewed in 
heart. 

Unregistered, (un-rej'is-terd) a. Not put on the roll or 
registered ; not recorded. 

Unrelenting, (un-rO-leiit'ing) a. Not relenting ; hav- 
ing no i)ity ; hard ; cruel ; implacable. 

Unreliable, (un-r6-li'a-hl) a. Not reliable ; not to be 
depeiided upon ; not trustworthy. 

Unremitted, (un-re-mit'ed) a. Not remitted or for- 
given ; — not abated or relaxed ; continued. 
Unremitting, (un-re-mit'ing) a. Not abating ; not re- 
laxing for a time ; incessant ; continued. 
Unremuncrative, (un-re-mun'gr-at-iv) a. Not repaying 
or recompensing for outlay or labour ; unprofitable. 
Unrenewed, (un-re-nud') a. Not made new ; not boiii 
of the Spirit of God ; nnregcncrate. [warded. 

Unrepaid, (un-re-j)dd') (f. Not recompensed or re- 
Unrepealed, (un-rC-peld') a. Not abrogated or re- 
voked. 

Unrepented, (un-re-pent'ed) a. Not repented of; not 
regretted or expiated by penitential sorrow. 
Unrepenting (un-re-pent 'ing) a. Not penitent or 
sorry for sin. [murmuring peevishly. 

Unrepininv, (un-re-pln'ing) a. Not complaining or 
Unreported, (uii-re-p6rt'ed) a. Not n.arratecl, described, 
or detailed by the press; — not officially stated or 
mentioned. 

Unrepresented, (iin-rep-re-zent'ed) a. Not represented; 
having no agent, delegate, drc., to act for one. 
Unreproved, (un-re-i>ro6vd') a. Not censured or re- 
buked. 

Unreserved, (un-re-zervd') a. Not reserved ; — not 
limited ; not withheld in part ; full ; entire ; — con- 
cealing or withholding nothing ; open ; frank. 
Unreservedly, (un-re-zerv'ed-le) adv. Without limita- 
tion or reservation ; frankly ; openly. 

Unresisted, (un-rS-zist'ed) a. Not resisted or opposed. 
Unresisting, (un-re-zist'ing) a. Not opposing ; making 
no resistance. 

Unresolved, (un-re-zolvdO d. Not determined ; liaving 
made no resolution not solved or cleared up. 
Unrespited, (un-res'pit-ed) a. Not respited or re- 
prieved. [back not cured, 

unrestored, (un-re-stord') a. Not restored or given 
Unrestrained, (un-re-strgndO a. Not hinderra br 
checked ;— unlimited ; — loose ; licentious. 
Unrestrioted, (un-r6-8trik'ted) a. Having no limita- 
tion, restriction, or qualiffiiation ; absolute. 
Unretraoted, (un-rd-tmt^ed) a. Not withdrawn ; pot 
revoked. 

Unrevealed, (un-ifi-vildO <x. Not revealed or disifiosiQd; 
—not made known by divine revelation. 
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VnioeMjr^ (un-Bd'fllia^ble) ad)i. In an unsociable 
* maniiiKr^ mervecUy. [not beneficial to society, 

tltuieeiii^ (nn-sd'she^) a. Not adapted to society; 
UnaoHafi, (un^soild') a. Not stained or tainted. 

TTnadyAt (un-sdld') a. Not sold or exchanged for money 
or other conBid6ratlon;>-nmainiug on hand or in 
stock. 

tTnsoldierl^f (unnsorjer-le) a. Unbecoming a soldier. 
Uhsoliciteay 0w-8d>li&'it-ed) a. Not I'equested or asked 
for;— -hence, voluntary. 

Unsolved, (un-solvd') a. Not solved or explained. 
Unsophistioated, (un-e6-fis'te-kat>ed) a. Not adulterat* 
ed by mixture ; pure ; genuine;— hence, inartificial; 
natural. [according to kind, classes, &c. 

TTnsorted, fun-sort'edVa. Not separated and distributed 
Unsound, (un-^und') a. Not sound; wanting any thing 
essential ; deficient ; defective;— infirm ; sickly;— not 
orthodox; d^ective;— not sound in character; not 
honest ; not iSuthful ; not to be trusted; deceitful; — 
not close; not compact;— erroneous; wrong; sophistical; 
—not strong ; not fast; not calm; — ^not well establish' 
ed ; defective ; questionable. 

Unsoundly, (un-soundle) adv. In an unsound manner. 
Unsoundaess, (un-sound'nes) n. The quality or state 
of Wng unsound; defectiveness. 

Unsoured, (un-sourd') a. Not soured; — not made 
morose or crabbed. 

Unsown, (un-sOn') a. Not scattered, as seed ; — not 
propa^t^ by scattering seed not sown, as land. 
Unspanng, (un-sp^ing) a. Not sparing; notj parsi- 
monious ; liberal ; profuse. 

Unspeakable, (un-spek^a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
uttered or adequat^y described ; unutterable ; ineffa- 
ble ; indescribable. [utterably. 

Unspeakably, (un-si)8k'a-ble) adv. Inexpressibly ; un- 
Unspent, (un-spent') a. Not spent or wasted ; — ^not 
exmiusted or weakened. 

Unspoiled, (un-spoildO a. Not pillaged or plundered ; 
— not marred, corrupted, or rendered useless. 
Unspoken, (un-spok^n) a. Not spoken or uttered. 
Unspotted, (un-spoM) a. Not spotted; free from 
spot ; — specially, free from moral stain ; untainted | 
mtb guilt ; unblemished ; immaculate. 

Unstable, (uu-staT>l) a. Not fixed or fast .'—unsteady; 
irresolqte ; inconstant. [ment ; fickle ; volatile. 
Unstaid, (un*etSd') a. Unsteady ; not settled in judg- 
Unstainoa, (uu-st&nd') a. Not stained or dyed ; — not 
dishonoured; unpolluted. [pressed. 

Unstamped, ^un-stampt') a. Not stamped or im- 
Unstatesaisjilike, (uu-statz'man-lik) a. Unbecoming a 
statesman. 

Unsteadfast, (un-sted'fast) a. Not standing or being 
firm ; — ^not fixed in purpose ; irresolute. [ner. 

Unsteadily, (un-sted'e-le) adv. In an unsteady man- 
Unsteadiness, (un-sted'e-nes) n. The quality or state of 
being unsteady ; — ^imstableness ; inconstancy ; want of 
firmness; irresolution; mutableness. 

Unsteady, (un-sted'e) a. Not steady; not constant; 
mutable ; variable ; changeable. 

Una^ped, (un-steptO a. Not steeped or soaked. 
Uns^tod, (bn-stinV^) a. Not stinted or limited. 
Unstirred, (un-st§rd') a. Not stirred ; not agitated. 
Uttstop, (un-stop^ V. t. To free Itom a stopple, as a 
bottle or cask ; — to free from any obstruction; to 

Uastore4* (nn-stord^) a. Not warehoused or laid up in 
store ;<*Haot suppU^ with stores or provisions. 
Unstrained, (un-strandO a. Not forced: easy. 
UnstratMled, (un-strat'e-fid) a. Not deposited in strata 
or beds, 

Unstrhm[, (un-etring^ v. t. To deprive of strings to 
relax ^e ienalon, of ; to loosen to take from a 
string 49np. & pp, unstrung : ppr. unstringing. 
Ui^difl^ (un - stod^^ a. unpremeditated ; — not 

Not stolfod ; not flUed, 



Unsucoessftd, (un-sak-ses^fddl) a. Not succesafi^; . not 
producing the desired event ; not fortunate. 
Unsuitable, (un-sfitVbl) a. Not svdtable ; not adapt- 
ed ; unfit ;— unbecoming ; improper. 

Unsuitably, (un-sut'a-ble> adv. In an unsuitable man- 
ner ; incon^uously. 

Unsuited, (un-sut'ed) a. Not fitted or adapted ; unfit. 
Unsullied, (uu-suriid) a. Not stained or tamiebed : 
—spotless; pure. [verse. 

Unsung, (un-sung^) a. Not sung ;— not celebrated in 
Unsupported, (uu - sup - port ' ed) a. Not assisted or 
countenanced;— not seconded;— not sustained by other 
testimony or evidence. [exceeded. 

Unsurpassed, (un-sur-past') a. Not suipassed or 
Unsurveyed, (un-sur-vad') a. Not surveyed. 
Unsusceptible, (uu-sus-sept'e-bl) a. Not capable of 
admitting or receiving im pressions ; insensibloi; un- 
feeling. [liable to suspicion of evil in design or act. 
Unsuspected, (un-sus-pelrt'ed) a. Not suspected ; not 
Unsuspecting, (un-sus-pekt'ing) a. Not imagining evil 
in act or design ; free from suspicion. 

Unsuspended, (un-sus-peud^ed) a. Not hung up ; not 
delayed. [having no suspicion. 

Unsuspicious, (un-sus-pish'e-us) ' a. Not suspicious; 
Unsustained, (uu-sus-tOnd') a. Not sustained or sup- 
ported. [cleaned with a broom. 

Unswept, (un-swept') a. Not swept ; not brushed or 
Unswerving, (un-swgrv'ing) a. Uiideviating. 
Unsynunetno^, (un-sim-met'rik-al) a. Wanting sym- 
met^ or due proportion of parts. 

Untainted, (un-tant'ed) a. Unsullied ; unpolluted; — 
not charged with a crime; — not coiTupted or putrid. 
Untaken, (un-tak'n) a. Not captured; — ^not swallowed; 
—not filled or occupied. 

Untameahle, (un-tam'a-bl) a. That cannot be tamed. 
Untamed, (un-tamd') a. Not tamed or domesticated ; 
unsubdued. [enjoyed. 

Untasted, (un-tast'ed) a. Not tasted or tried ;— not 
Untaught, (un-tawt') a. Not educated or instructed. 
Untaxed, (un-takst') a. Not charged with taxes ; — 
not charged or accused. 

Untempered, (un-tem'p§rd) a. Not tempered; not 
duly prepared and hamened for use. 

Untenable, (un-teii'a-bl) a. Not to be held in posses- 
Sion ; indefensible ; that cannot be defended or main- 
tained. [unoccupied. 

Untenanted, (un-ten'ant-ed) a. Having no tenant;' 
Untendered, (un>ten'dgrd) a. Not offered. 

Unthanked, (un-thangkt/) a. Not thanked. 
Unthankful, (un-thangkTd61) a. Ungrateful ; not 
retuming acknowledgment for good received. 
Unthinking, (nn*thiiigklng) a. Not thinking ; not 
heedful ; thoughtless ; inconsiderate ; — not indicating 
thought or I’efiection. [tion; thoughtlrasly. 

Unthinkingly, (un-thingkTng-le) adv. Without xefleo- 
Unthought, (un-thawt ) a. Not supposed to he not 
heeded or regarded — with of. 

Unthrift, (un-tbrift') n. A prodigal extravagance : 
waste. 

Unthri^, (un-thiift'e) a. Profuse ; prodigal ; lf|.viBh : 
— not improving ; not gaining ; — unihriving. 
Untidineu, (un-tidVnes) n. Wont of tidini^ dr 
neatness; slovenliness. C^ept in good order. 

Untidy, (un-tid'e) a. Not tidy or neat ; slovenly ;— not 
Untie, (un-ti') v. t. To loosen ; to disengage the parts 
of, as a knot ;— to free from any fastening; to unbind: 
—to free from hinderanoe or obstruction ;— to resolve; 
to unfold; to clear •.—imp. A; pp. untied ; ppr. untying. 
Until, (un-tlT) prep. [Go. und, Icel. teas, Ger. tens.] 
To ; till ; as far as— in respect to time. 

Until, (un-til') conj. As far as ; to the point that : to 
the pl^e or degree that ; up to the time that ; till* 
Untimely, (un-tim^le) a. Not timely ; happening 
before tne usual or natural time ; premature ; un- 
seasonable. [time; prematurely ; unaeasKmnbily. 
TFntliiMly, (un-timle) adv. Uefoxn the natural or #d4 
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ITtttinotiixtd, (u&^ingk'tM) a. Not tinged, stained, 
mixed, or affisoted :<~also untingedr [wearied. 

TJntired, (un-tW) a. Not exhausted 'by. toil; un- 
TTntiring, (umtiViiig) a. Not becoming tired or ex- 
hausted ; enduring ; patient. [net ; indefatigably. 

Untiringly,, (uii-tiring-le) adv. In an untiring man- 
TTntitlea, ( un-titld) a. Having no title. 

Unto, (un'too) prep, [Go. unt4, O. Sax. «n<i, to, till, 
and Eng. to.] To— now used only in antiquated, for- 
mal, or scriptural siyle. 

tTntold, (im-tbld') a. Not told ; not related ; not 
revealed -not numbered or counted. 

Untouched, (uu-tuchtO a. Not touched or handled ; — 
not meddled with not reached ; unattaiiied not 
moved or affected. 

Untoward, (un-to'w&rd, un-to^Ard) a. Froward ; per- 
veUe ; refractory awkward ; ungraceful incon- 
venient ; troublesome ; unmanageable. 

Untowardly, (un-t5'wArd-le) adv. In an untoward 
manner ; perversely ; ungainly. 

TTntowardly, (un-to'wArd-le) a. Perverse ; froward; 
awkward. 

Utttowardness, (un-tSVArd-nes) n. Stale or quality 
of being untoward; frowardness ; perverseness ; awk- 
wardness. 

Untracked, (un-trakt') a. Not marked by footsteps ; 
— ^not followed by the tracks ; — ^also untruced. 
Untrained, (un-trandO a. Not trained ; undisciplined ; 
not instructed ; — ^ungoverned ; irregular. 
Untranslatable, (un-trans-lAt'a-bl) a. Tliat cannot bo 
translated. 

Untranslated, (un-trans-lat'ed) a. Not translated. 
Untravelled, (un-trav'eld) a. Not travelled ; not trod- 
den by passengers having never seen foreign coun- 
tries. 

Untried, (un-tridO a. Not tried or attempted not 
experienced not judicially heard and determined. 
Unmdden, (un-trod'u) a. Not passed over or marked 
by the foot. 

Untroubled, (un-trub'ld) «. Not agitated or dis- 
turbed ; unruihed free from passion, &c. ; — ^not 
muddy ; clear. 

Untrue, (un-trOd') a. Not true ; false ; contrary to 
t the fact not faithful ; inconstant ; not fulfilling 
duties; disloyal. 

Untruly, (un-trOole) adv. In an untnie manner; 
not tnily ; falsely ; not according to reality. 

Untruth, (un-trd6th') n. The quality of being untrue ; 
contrariety to truth; falsehood; want of veracity; 
treachery; want of fidelity ;— that which is untrue; 
a false assertion. [acity. 

Untruthful, (un-trooTH'fool) a. Wanting in ver- 
Untunable, (un-tun'a-bl) a. That cannot be tuned or 
brought to tlxo proper pitch ; — inharmonious ; not 
musical. 

Untune, (un-tiin') v.t. To make incapable of harmony; 
to put out of tune ; to disorder. 

Unturned, (un-tumd') a. Not turned. 

Untutored, (un-tfi'tord) a. Untaught ; uninstnicted. 
Untwine, (un-twin') v. t. To untwist ; to disentangle ; 
to separate, as that which winds or clasps. 

Untwis t, (un-twist') v.t.oTi. To separate and open, 
as thi'eads twisted ; to turn back tlxat which is 
twisted ; — to open; to disentangle. 

Unused, (un-dzd') a. Not used or accustomed never | 
put to use unemployed. [rare, 

unusual, (un-itz'u-al) a. Not usual: uncommon; 
UhnsusUy, (un-iis'u-al-le) adv. Not commonly ; not 


foequently j rarely. 

Unutterable,, (un-ut'er-a-bl) a. Incapable of being 
uttered or expressed ; ineffable : inexpressible, 
unvalued, (un-val'fid) a. Not valued or prized; 
m^leoted ; — inestimable ; — not estimated or ap- 
praised. 

vwaxitd, (utt-va'rid) a. Not altered or diversified. 
yUViiaisiied, <un-vAr'uisht) a. Not overlaid -with 
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varnish not artificially oolotmMl or sdothed ; not 
artfully embellished ; plain. [oOnstSnt. 

Unvsannaig, (un-vA're-ing) a. Not liable to change; 
Unveil, (un-vaiO v. t. To remove a veil from ; to 
divest of a veil ; to uncover ; to disclose to view. 
Unversed, (un-vgrst^ a. Not versed or skilled in 
the forms or rules of any art or science. 

Unviolated, (un-vi'5-lat-ed) a. Not violated; not 
broken or transgressed not injured. 

Unvisited, (un-vizlt-ed) a. Not visited ; not called 
on ; not resorted to. [oonupted. 

Unvitiated, (au-vish'e-Ht-ed) a. Not vitiatea or 
Unvouohed, (un-voucht') a. Not warranted or sup- 
ported by testimony not fully tested, 
unwturily, (un-wft're-le) adv. In an unwary or oarelesa 
manner ; heedlessly. [lessness. 

Unwariness, (im-wa're-nes) n. Carelessness; heed- 
Unwarmed, (un-warmdO a. Not wanned ; not excited. 
Unwarned, (un-warnd') a. Not apprized or cautioned 
against danger. 

Unwarped, (un-warjit') a. Not warped ; not biased ; 
not tunned from the tnie direction ; impartial. 
Unwarrantable, (un-woriant-a-bl) a. Not warrantable ; 
indefensible; not justifiable; illegal; unjust; im- 
proper. 

Unwarrantably, (un-wor'ant-a-ble) adv. In an un- 
wai-rantable manner; improperly ; unjustly. 
Unwarranted, (uu-worian-ted) a. Not warranted or 
authorized not made sure or ceriaiu ; — not coven- 
anted to be sound, good, 

Unwary, (un-wa're) a. Not vigilant against danger ; 
not cautious ; unguarded ; precipitate. 

Unwashed, (un-wosht') a. Not washed or cleansed by 
water. 

Unwasted, (un-wast'ed) a. Not lavished or dissipated; 
not used or consumed ; — not lost by evaporation, 
&c. 

Unwatohed, (un-wocht') a. Not watched or guarded. 
Unwatered, (un-wawt'evd) a. Not watered ; dry. 
Unwavering, (un-wav'er-ing) a. Not fluctuating or 
vacillating ; firm ; constant. 

Unwearied, (un-we'rid) a. Not fatigued or tired ; per- 
sistent; indefatigable. 

Unweariedly, (un-w6'rid-Ie) adv. In an unwearied 
manner ; without fatigue. 

Unweave, (uii-w6v') v. t. To unfold ; to undo, as what 
has been woven. fately considered. 

Unweighed, (un-wOdO a. Not weighed * — not deliber- ^ 
Unwelcome, (un-werkum) a. Not well received; not' 
pleasing or agreeable. [in good health; ailing. 

Unwell, ( un - wel') a. Not well ; indisposed ; not 
Unwholesome, ( uu - hdl ' sum ) a. Not wholesome ; 
unfavourable to health ; insalubrious pernicious ; — 
injudicious. 

Unwholesomeness, (un-h51'sum-nes) n. The state or 
quality of being unwholesome ; insalubrity. 
UnwieldinesB, (un-wGld'e-nes) u. The state or quality 
of being unwieldy ; difficulty of being moved : heavi- 
ness. 

Unwieldy, (un-w5ld'e) a. Not wieldy ; movable with 
difficulty ; unmanageable ; bulky ; ponderous. 
UnwilUng, (un-wil'ing) a. Not willing ; loath ; disin- 
clined ; reluctant. [manner: reluctantly. 

Unwillingly, (un-wiVing-le) adv. In an unwilling- 
UnwiUingness, (un-wil'ing-ues) n. The sUte or qual- 
ity of being unwilling ; disinclination ; reluctance. 
Unwind, (un-wind'^ v. t. To wind off ; to loose or 
separate, as what is wound or convolved ; — to disen^i^,, 
tangle ; — v. i. To become unwound ; to be capable of 
being unwound: — imp. & pp. unwound; ppr. ua-' t, 
win^g. [rubbing. 

Unwipea, (un-wiptO a. Not wiped or oi|aansed,l^ 
Unwise, (un-wiz') a. Not wise ; defective in wisd^ | 
iujudioious ; indiscreet : fooUsh. 

Unwithered, (un-wiTH'erd) a. Not withered; WBl# 
Unwitneseea, (un-wit'nest) a, J^ot ■ witheesed ' 



by otiiieis; — ^not edgued or attested in presence of 
witnesses. Oedge or oonsbiousness ; ignorantly. 

ITawlilbiiliglyt (uii*wit^ing>le> adv. Without know* 

Vawonted, (un-wont'ed) a. Not wonted; unaccustomed ; 
unused : not made familiar by practice uncumnion; 
unusual ; infrequent : rare. 

irnwontedlyt (un-wont'ed-le) adv. In an unwonted or 
unaccustomed manner. 

Unwontedaess, (un-wont'ed-nes) n. Quality of being 
unwonted ; uncommon ness ; rareness ; rarity. 

XTaworkmanlike, (un-wurk'man-lik) a. Unbecoming 
a workman ; unskilful ; slovenly. 

Unworldliness, (un-wurldle-nes) n. Want of a worldly, 
camaL or covetous spirit ; spirituality. 

Unwon^, (un-wurld'le) a. Not cainal, covetous, or 
self'Se^ng; spirituaL 


self-seeking; spirituaL 

Unwortibily, (un-wur'THe-le) adv. In an unworthy 
manner ; not according to desert. 

Unworti^ess, (un-wur'THe-nes) n. The quality of 
being unworthy ; want of worth or merit. 

Unworthy, (un-wur'THe) a. Not worthy ; undesei-ving ; 
wanting merit ; — worthless ; base ; — unbecoming ; dis- 
creditable; inadequate. [injured. 

Unwounded, (un-w66nd^ed) a. Not wounded ov 

Unwoven, (un-w6v'n) o. Not woven. 

Unwrap, (un-rap') v.t. To open or undo, as what is 
wrapped or folded. 

Unwn^ed, (un-ring'kld) a. Not shrunk or marked 
with ridges or furrowa 

Unwrittoi, (un-rit'n) a. Not written ; not reduced 
to writing ; verbal containing no writing ; blank. 

Unwrought, (uu-rawt') a. Not laboured: not manufac- 
tured. [ing ; unpliaut ; stiff ; firm ; obstinate. 

Unyielding, (nn-y61d'iug) a. Not yielding ; unbend- 

Unyoke, (im-yok') v. t To loose or free from a yoke ; 
— to part ; to disjoin. 

Up,(up)adr. [A.-S. up, upp, Icel. upp, Go. iup.] Aloft; 
on high : towaid a higher place ; in a higher position; 
above;— hence, from a lower to a higher position, 
literally or figuratively — used with verbs of motion; 
— ^in a higher place or position— used with verbs of 
rest, situation, and the like;— to or in a position of 
equ^ advance or equality ; not short of, less than, 
away from, or the like — usually followed by to or with; 
—completely ; wholly ; quite. 

Up, (up) n. The state of being up or above ; a state 
* of elevation, prosperity, and the like. [along. 

Up, (up) prep. Prom a lower to a higher jdace ; on or 

Upas, (il^pas) n. [Malay. Upas, poison.J A tree com- 
mon in the forests of Java and of the 
neighbouring isles, the secretions of 
which are poisonous. It has been 
fabulously reported that the atmos- 
phere surrounding it is deleterious. 

tfpbear, (up-bar') v. t. To bear up ; ^ 

to raise aloft; to elevate; to sus- 
tain;— imp. upbore; pp. upborne; 


«pr, upbearing. .-—■i— — -■~— 

Upb£hd, (up-bind') v. t. To bind up ; ' 

— to close. Upas tree. 

Upbraid, (up-brad') v, t. [A.-S. upgebredan, to up- 
braid, reproach, from up, up, and gebredan, to twist, 
to braid.] To charge with something wrong or dis- 
gmoefril; — to reprove severely; to bring reproach on ; 
to chide imp. pp. upbraided ; ppi\ upbraiding. 

UpbrAiding, (up-brOd'ing) n. Accusing another with 
aometmng disgraceful ; act of reproaching ; — self- 
accusations of oonscieuce. 

Upteaid^ly, (up-brfid'ing-le) adv. In an upbraiding 
or xeprbacmiil manner. 

Upcast (up'kaist) a. Thrown upward, as a bowl;— 
turned upwards, ae the eyes. 

Upoast, (uplcast) n* A oast ; a throw. 

Upheaina, (up-hfly^ n. Act of upheaving ; a heaving 
or lilting up. [beneath. 

Uphea-re, (up-h0vO v,U To heave or lift up from 


UphiU, (upTiil) a. Ascending ; goihg up attended 
with labour ; difficult. 

Uphold, (up-h61d') v. t. To lilt on high ; to eleyate;— 
to support ; to sustain ; to keep from falling : to 
maintain ;— to give moral support to ; to counte- 
nance imp. & pp. upheld ; ppr. upholding. 

Upholder, (up-hOld'er) n. One who or that which 
upholds ; a supporter ; a defender ; a sustainer. 

Upholster, (ttp-horst§r) v. t. To supply with curtains, 
Ac., as a window ; to cover anew and repair, as fnrni- 
ture. 

Upholsterer, (up-hol'stgr-er) n. [A coiTuption of wp- 
hoLd€r.'\ One who fumi^ies houses with furniture, 
beds, curtains, and the like. [upholsterers. 

Upholstery, (up-hol'ster-e) w. Furniture Bupplkd by 

Upland, (up'land) n. High laud; ground elevated a^ve 
the meadows and intervals which lie on the banks of 
rivers, near the sea, or between hills. 

Upland, (up'land) a. High in situation ; being on 
upland ; — pertaining to uplands. 

Uplander, (up'lan-der) n. One dwelling in uplands; 
mountaineer; highlander. 

Uplandish, (up-land'ish) a. Of or pertaining to up- 
lands ; dwelling on high lands or mountains; hence, 
rude ; rustic. 

Uplift, (up-lift') v.t. To lift or raise aloft; to raise; 
to elevate: — imp. A pp. uplifted; ppr. uplifting. 

Upmost, (up'mOst) a. Highest ; topmost ; uppermost. 

Upon, (up-on') prtp. [A.-S. uppan, uppow.] On ;— in 
contact with or lying above the surface or upper part of 
a thing and supported by it ; — in the state of resting 
in, on, or upheld by;— in the state of acting or per- 
fonning with the hand or fingers ; — hence, in the 
sense of conveying action or influence, addition or 
increase, Ac, ; — hence, in addition to ; besides ; — in 
dependence or reliance;— at or near to ; — at or in the 
time of; during; — after; — in consequence of; fol- 
lowing ; — in consideration of ; by virtue of with 
the pledge of ;— noting approach or attack noting 
dex)endence for means of subsistence. 

Upper, (uj/er) a., comp, of up. [Ger. ober, A.-S. uf6r, 
higher.] Further up, literally or figuratively ; — ^higher 
in situation, position, rank, dignity, or the like ; 
superior. 

Upperhand, (up'§r-hand) n. Ascendancy; superiority. 

Uppermost, (up'gr-niost) a. [Superlative of up or upper. ] 
Further up; upmost; highest in situation, position, 
rank, power, or the like ; supreme. 

Uppish, (up'ish) a. [Prom up.} Proud; arrogant; 
assuming; putting on airs of sr^iiority. 

Uppishness, (up'ish-nes) n. The quality of being 
uppish ; pride or arrogance of manner. 

Upraise, (up-raz') v.t. To raise ; to lift up. 

Uprear, (up-r6r') v. t. To rear ; to raise. 

Upright, (up'rit) a. In an erect position or posture ; 
pointing directly upward ; iierpendicular ;— honest ; 
just ; — conform aole to moral rectitude. 

Upright, (up'rit) n. Something standing erect or 
pei^ndicular. 

Uprightly, (up'rit-le) adv. In a direction perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon ; — ^with strict recti- 
tude ; honestly. 

Uprightness, (up'rit-nes) n. Quality or condition of 
being upright; perpendicular erection; erectness;— 
integrity in principle or practice ; honesty; rectitude; 
probity. 

Uprise, (up-riz^ v. i. To get up ; to rise from a bed 
or seat ; — to ascend above the horizon : — imp. uprose ; 
pp. uprisen ; ppr. uprising. 

Uprising, (up-iiz'ing) tu The act of rising; also, a 
steep ascenh 

Uproar, (up'rfir) n. [Ger. auf, up, and ruhrm, A-S. 
hrirai^, to stir, agitate,] Great tumult; violent dis- 
turbance and noise: bustle and clamour. 

Uproarious, (up-ror'e-us) a. Making or aooomiMimied ■ 
by great noise and tumult ; boisterous ; disordetrljr. 
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ner or fi)r any purpbse, but especially for a profitable occupying and enjoying, the power or property of 
purpose : handling s practioal exexeise : application ; another without right 

emiuoyxnent occasion or need to employ ; necessity ; XTsurper, (u-zurp^gr) n. One who seizes or occupies the 
—advantage derived; usefulness; utility ;--oontinued wwer or property of another without right 
or repeated practice ; customary employment ; usage : XTsurpingly, <a>zurp'ing-le) adv. In a usurping man<* 
custom ;~-<the benefit or profit of lands and tenements, ner ; without just right or claim. 

ITse, (fiz) V, t. [L. uH, usus, to use.] To make use of ; tTsury, (fi'zhfi-re) n. [L. usura, from uti, U8U8, to use.] 
to convnrt to one*s service ; to put to a purpose to Interest ; premium ]|^id or stipulated to be paid for 
handle, occupy, or apply ; — to waste, consume, or the loan or use of money; exorbitant interest i-^rate 
exhaust by employment ;— to behave toward ; to act charged for the use of borrowed money beyond the 
with regaro to ; to treat ;->to practise customarily ;— legal or customary amount the practice of lending 
to aoctu^m; to habituate ;— to frequent; to inhabit; money on interest ; the profession of a money lender. 
•—v. i. To be wont or accustomed ; to practise cus* Utensil, (u-ten'sil) n. [F. utemile, from L. uttmilU, 
tomaiily iipp. used; ppr. using. fit for use.} An instrument; an implement; ettpe- 

Useful^ ^(Is^fbOl) a. Full of use, advantage, or profit ; dally ^ an instrument or vessel used in a kitchen, or 
{uroduoing or having power to produce good ; beneficial ; in domestic and farming business, 

profitable. [fitably. Uterine, (u'ter-in) a. [L. utenmts, from ufmw, the 

Tfacdhilly, (SsTodl-le) adv. In a useful manner ; pro- womb.J Pertaining to the womb ; belonging to the 
Usefulness, (usTOdl-nes) w. State or quality of being utems;— born of the same mother, but by a different 
usd^4; conduciveness to some valuable end; service- father. 

ableness ; advantage ; profit. Utero-gestation, (u-ter-o-ges-ta'shun) n. [L. nterus, 

Useless, (usles) a. Having no use ; unserviceable ; the womb, and yestare, to carry.] Pregnancy ; act or 
producing no good end; answering no valuable pur- priod of carrying in the womb from conception to 
pose; fruitless; ineffectiml; unprofitable. birth. 

useleiisly, (usles-le) adv. In a useless manner ; with- Uterus, (a'ter-us) n. [L. uterus.] The womb, 
out profit or advantage. Utilitarian, (u-til-e-ta're-an) a. [L. utilitas, utility.] 

Uselessness, (usles-nes) n. XJn serviceableness ; unfit- Consisting in or pertaining to utility; pertaining to 
ness for any good purpose, or for the proposed end or utilitarianism. [trine of utilitarianism, 

design. Utilitarian, (ii-til-e-ta're-an) n. One who holds the doc- 

Usher, (ash'§r) n. [Norm. P. ussm-, P. huim€t% from Utilitarianism, (u-til-e-ta'ro-an-izm) n. The doctrine 
adoor.] An oflRcer or servant who has the care that the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
of the door of a court, hall, or the like; an officer whose should be the end and aim of all social and political 
business it is to introduce strangers, or to walk before institutions ; — the doctrine that virtue is founded in 
a person of rank ;— an under-teacher or assistant to utility, or that the practice of morality is binding 
the precentor of a school. on man, and enjoined by God solely on the ground 

Usher, (usn'er) v. if. To introduce, as forerunner, or of its tendency to promote the happiness of mankind; 
harbinger ; to forerun : — imp. & pp. ushered ; ppr. — the doctrine that utility is the sole standard of 
ushering* [tion. virtue, or that every thing is morally right which is 

Usherance, (ush'§r-ans) n. Act of ushering ; introduc- conducive to the well-being of society. 

Usherthip, (ush'§r-8hip) n. Office or rank of an usher; Utility, (fi-til'e-te) n. [L. utilitas, from utilis, useful.] 
— also usherdom. State or quality of being useful ; production of good ; 

Usquebaugh, (usTtwe-ba) n. fir. uisye heatha, i.c., profitableness to some good end; advantage; use; bene- 
water of life. J A kind of wliiskey made in Ireland and fit ; profit ; service. [state of being utilized. 

. Scotland;— a liquor compounded of brandy, raisins. Utilization, (u-til-e-za'shun) 7i. Act of utilizing or 
cinnamon, and other spices. Utilize, (u'til-Iz) v. t. To make useful ; to tnnx to pro- 

Ustion, (ust'yuu) n. [L. ustiOf from rtrere, usUwi, to Stable account or use :—imp. is pp. utilized ; ppr, 
bum.] Act of burning ; state of being burned. utilizing. 

Usual, (u'zhu-al) a. [F. usuel. It. usuale, from L. Utmost, (ut'most) a. [A.-S. Utemdst, lUeniest] Situ- 
usuSf use.] Cfommon ; general ; such as occurs in ated at the furthest point or extremity ; furthest 

or^nary practice, or in the course of events ; custom- out ; most distant ; extreme ; last ;— being in the 

ary; ordinary; frequent. greatest or highest degree. 

Usufldly, (u^zhfi-al-le) adv. In the usual manner; com- Utmost, (uVmdst) n. The most tliat can be ; the great- 
monly ; customax^y ; ordinarily. est power, degree, or effort. 

UsiiCraot, (u'zhu-frukt) n. [U usu/rvetust from usns, Utopia, (u-to'pe-a) n. [G. ow, not, and topos^ a place.] 
use, and fntetus, fruit.] The right of using and An imaginary island represented by Sir Thomas 

exdc^Dg the produce, benefit, or profits of a thing More, as enjoying the greatest perfection in politics, 

belonging to another, provided th.at it bo without laws, and the like a place or state of ideal per- 

aiteating or impairing the substance. fection. 

Uaufructoary, (u-zhfi-fruk'tu-ar-e) n, A person who Utopian, (u-t5'pe-an) o. Pertaining to Utopia ; ideal; 
has the use of property and reaps the profits of it, chimerical ; fanciful. 

but without the right or title of ownership. Utricle, (u'tre-kl) n. [L. uti’iculus, diminutive of 

Usnfiroetuary, (fi-zhfi-fruk'ttl-ar-e) a. Pertaining to ttier, wtm, a bag.] Alittlebagorbladder;--amicro- 
or in the nature of a usufruct. scopic cell in the structure of an egg, or animal, 

UsQXW, (fi'zhfir-er) n. Formerly, a person accustomed or plant. 

to lead money and take interest for it ; now, one who Utricular, (fi-trik'u-1^) a. Containing utricles ; fur- 
lends money at a rate of interest beyond that estab- nished with glandular vessels like small bags, as 
lished or pwmitted bv law. plants. 

Usuxioiis, (ii-zhflVe»us) a. [L. usurarius.} Practising utter, (ut'gr) a. [A.-S. liter, exterior, from Ht, 
usUxy: taking socorbitant interest for the use of fits, out.] Situated on the outside or remote from 
money oonhwning usury. [usurious, the centre ; outer ;— placed or being beyond compass ; 

UlnxrlettiittM^ (fi-zhfi'!re-us-nes) n. The quality of being in no known place utmost ; extreme ; excessive ; 
Usom, V.t. [L. itsurpare, from «s«, by use, —complete ; total; final;— peremptory ; abwdute;— 

and mp«re, to oehse.] To seize and hold in possession j)erfect; entire. 

by flaroe or wflhoat assume; appropriate:— utter, (ut^) v.t. To speak; to pronounce; to ex- 

Srpp^uwtarp^ij^ press ;— to disclose; to discover;— to publtm; to 

UwipiitMDb ffi*«<iK|Hlrshun) n» Act of seizing, or Issue to sell ; to Tend to put in oireuliiti6n» es 
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inoney ; to put off, as duiTen<^; to cause to pass in | trvula,(QVa-la) a. [L,tliminutiTeofteva,agrape.] Thu 
trade it pp, uttered ; ppr. utterihir, fleshy conical body suspended £cum the nilddie of the 

utterable, tuVsiva-bl) a. Capable of b^g uttered, lower border of the soft palate. 

! joronounoed, or eripressed. TTuular. (fl'vu-ldr) a. Pertaining to the uvula. 

lrtteraaee)(ut'Qr«an8)a. Act of uttering; pronunciation; ffxorial, (uks-o're-al) <t. Dotingly fond of, or Servilely 
manner of speaking ; vocal expression ;~>emi88ion ; submissive to a wife ; uxorious;-~beooming a wife ; 
circulation; publication;— issuing, as of false coin. peiiaining to a wife. 

tDTtterer, (ut'gr*gr) n. One who utters or pronounces ; uxmioide, (uks-or'e-sid) n. [L. uxor, wife, and emlm, 
—one who discloses or divulges ;— one who sells ; — to kill.) The murder of a wife by her huslnuid 
one who puts into circulation ;— issuer, as of false one who murders his W'ife. 

fe ^wrfectly; totally. Uxorious, (uks-o're-us) tt. [L. uxoriuB, from uxor, 
, (ut'§r-le) adv. To the full extent ; fully ; a wife.] Submissively or excessively fond of a 
ost, (ut'er-niost) a. Extreme ; utmost; being wife. 

in the furthest, greatest, or highest degree. Uxoriously, (uks-o're-us-le) adv. With fond or servile 

Uttemost, (ut'gr-mCst) n. Utmost ; highest degree submission to a wife. 

of measure ; extremest thing or degree iwssible. Uxoriousneis, (liks-o'ro-us-nes) n. State or quality of 

tXveous, (u'vS-us) «. [L. uveiis, from uva, a grape.] being uxorious ; excessive and foolish fondness for a 
Besehibllng a gmpe. wife. 


V. 


V (v6), the twenty-second letter of the English 
alphabet, is a labial articulation formed by the 
Junction of tlie upi>er teeth with the lower lip, and 
is nearly allied to f, from which it differs in being 
simply vocal, and not aspirate. V and u were for- 
meny interchangeable, and in some cases v was pro- 
nounced as w — being allied to the Semitic vaw or 
'loaw. But in English it is a distinct consonant, 
having one uniform sound, as in vain, vote, 
lavisL 

Vacancy, (va'kan-se) n. [P. vacance, from L. vaca»is.] 
Empty space; vacuity; — a space between bodies or 
things; chasm; gap;— state of a post or employment 
when it is unfilled or uusupplied; absence of the in- 
cumbent or regular officiating functionary; — a place 
or XKMt unfilled or open to candidature; an unoccupied 
office ; — ^time of leisure; unemployed time ; intermis- 
sion of business ; — relaxation listlessuess ; want of 
thought; inanity. 

Vacant, (va'kant) a. [L. vacans, iipr. of vacare, to bo 
empty, to be free from labour,] Empty; unfilled; 
void ; — exhausted of air, as a receiver ; — unencum- 
bered ; unorowded; — free ; not engaged with business 
or care ; unemployed; having leisure; — ^unoccupied; 
—not filled or occupied with an incumbent, possessor, 
or officer;- thoughtless; empty of thought ; not studi- 
ous or reflective;— in law, abandoned; having no heir, 
possessor, claimant, or occupier. 

Vacantly, (va'kant-le) adv. In a vacant manner. 
Vacate, (va-kaV) v. t. [L. vacare, vacatum, to bo 
empty.] To make vacant; to leave empty;— to quit 
Iiossession of to annul; to make of no authority 
or vaUdity:— imp. & pp. vacated ; ppr. vacating. 
Vacation, (va-ka'shun) n. [L. vacatio, a being free 
from duty, a service, &c.] The act of vacating, 
making void, or of no force;— intermission of a stated 
employment, procedure, or office ; specifically, inter- 
mission of judicial proceedings ; the space of time 
between the end of one term and the beginning of the 
next; non-term;— the intermission of the regular 
studies and exercises of a college or other serainai-y, 
when the students have a recess; — the time when a see 
or oi^ar spiritual dignity or office is vacant. 

Vaootote, (vak'sin-Sit) v.t. [L. vaecinus, belonging 
to a cow, from vacea, a cow.l To inoculate with the 
cow-pox or a vinu taken from cows, called vaccine 
matm— 'for the purpose of securing from the contagion 
of cmall-pox imp. & pp. vaoomated ; ppr. vaooi- 
natinf . , 

Vaeoinatien, (vaknii&'ft'shun) n. Act, art, or practice ] 
of vitodnating or of inooalating persons with the 
cow-pox or kiue-pox. 


Vaccinator, (vak'sin-St-er) n. One who inoculates 
with the cow-pox or kine-pox. 

Vaccine, (vak'sin) a. [L. vaecinus, from vacca, n cow.] 
Pertaining to cows or to vaccination. 

Vacillate, (vas'il-lat) v. i. [L. vacillarc, ifociltatum.) 
To move one way and the other; to reel;— to fluctuate 
in mind or opinion ; to be unsteady or inconstant 
& 2 )p. vacillated ; ppr. vacillating. 

Vacillating, (vas'il-lfit-ing) <e. Inclined to fluctuate; 
wavering; unsteady. 

VaciUatingly, (vas'il-lat-ing-le) adv. In a vacillating 
manner; unsteadily. 

Vacillation, (vas-il-ia'shun) n. Act of vacillating ; a 
wavering; a reeling or staggering fluctuation of 
mind; unsteadiness; inconstancy. [or void. 

Vacuate, (vak'u-at) v. t. [L*- vacuare.) To make empty 
Vacuity, (va-ku'e-te) n. [L. vacuitas, from vactius, 
empty.] Quality of being vacuous ; a state of being 
unfilled; emiitiiioss; — space unfilled or unocciix>ied, or 
occupied with an invisible fluid only ; void ; 
vacuum. 

Vacuous, (vak'u-iis) a. [L. raemts.] Empty; unfllleil; 
void. [or void. 

Vacuousness, (vakil-us-ncs) ii. State of being empty 
Vacuum, (vak'u-um)n. [L from vacuus.] Space emx>ty 
or devoid of all matter or body. 

Vagabond, (vag'a-bond) a. fL. vagabundus, from 
vogan, to stroll about.] Floating about without 
any <jertain direction ; driven to and fro moving 
from pUace to place without any settled habitation ; 
wandering. 

Vagabond, (vag ' a - bond) n. One who wanders from 
town to town or place to idace, having no certain 
dw'elling, and usu^ly without tho means of honest 
livelihood ; a vagrant. 

Vagabondage, (vag'a-boiid-fl.j) n. Condition of a vaga- 
bond ; a state or habit of wandering about in idle- 
ness : — also vagabondism. 

Vagarious, (va-gjVre-us) a. 'Whimsical; capricious; 
ranging from one theme or place to another; 
crotchetty. 

Vagary, (va-gar'e) n. [L. vagari, to stroU about.] 
A wandering of the thoughts; a wild freak; a 
whim ; a whimsical purpose. 

Vagina, (va-Ji'na) n. fL.] In amtomy, the panal 
which le^ from the external orifice to the uterus 
or womb;— in botany, the sheatli formed by the con- 
volution of the petiole or leaf-stalk round the stemf 
as in grasses, dm. . 

Va|^al» (vaj'in-al) a. Pertaining to a sheath or re* 
sembling a sheath i— in anatomy^ pertalnin|; to the 
vagina. 





Yiliio, (val'Q) n. [P. vaMr, pp, valUt L. valeret to 
be worth.] Worth ; the property or pioperties of a 
thing which render it neehil ; or the degree of such 
property or properties; utility; price;— rate or esti- 
xnated worth ; amount obtainable in exchange for a 
thing ; equivalent importance ; efficacy in produc> 
ing effects ; — import; precise signification ;— account; 
estimation hi^ rate or estimation. 

Value, (vul'u) V. t. To estimate the worth of ; to 
rate at a certain price; to appraise ;— to reckon with 
respect to number, power, importauce, and the like ; 
—to rate at a high price ; to have in high esteem ; to 
hold in respect and admiration. [worth. 

Valueless, (vsl'u-les) a. Of no value; having no 
Valuer, (varu-^r) n. One who values ; an appraiser; — 
one who holds m esteem. 

Valvate, (valv'at) a. Resembling or serving as a 
valve ; consisting of or opening by a valve or valves, j 
Valve, (valv) n. (L. valva.] A folding door, or one 
of the leaves of such a door ; — in mechanics, a lid or 
covering to an aperture, orifice, or tube, so formed as 
to open a communication in one direction, and close 
it in the other by lifting, turning, or sliding ; — in 
anatomy, a membrane which opens in certain vessels 
to admit the blood, and closes to prevent its regress ; 
— in botany, the outer coat or covering of a cax)sulo 
or other pericarp in conchology, the sliell— classed 
as univalve, when foiined of one piece, bivalve, wdien 
formed of two, and multivalve, when formed of more 
tlmu two pieces. 

Valved, (valvd) «. Having valves ; composed of valves. 
Valvular, (valv'd-Ur) a. Pertaining to valves ;— con- 
taining valves ; serving as a valve ; opening by means 
of valves. 

Valvule, (valv'fil) ji. A little valve. 

Vambrace, (vam'brfis) n. [F. avant bras, before the 
arm.] Piece of plate armour worn for the defence of 
the fore-arm from the elbow-joint to the wrist. 

Vamp, (vamp) n. [P. avant-pied, forefoot, Sp. avarn- 
pies, also w. gwam, that goes round.] The upper 
leather of a shoe or boot. 

Vamp, (vamp) v. t. To provide, as a shoe, with new 
upper leather ; hence, to piece, as an old thing with 
a new part ; to repair : — imp. & pp. vamped ; ppr. 
vamping, [thing with something new. 

Vamper, (vamp'^r) n. One who vamps or pieces an old 
Vampire, (vam'pir) n. [Ger. & D. vampir ] A dead 
person superstitiously be- 
lieved to return from the 
other world, and to wander 
about the earth doing every 
Itind of mischief to the liv- 
ing, and to suck the blood of 
persons asleex> ;— hence, one 
who lives by preying on 
others ; an extortioner : — a 
large species of bat found in Vampire Bat. 
tropical America. 

Vampirism, (vam'pir-izm) n. Belief in the existence 
of vampires ; the practice of blood-sucking ;— hence. 


figuratively, the mactice of extortion. 

Van, (van) n. [F. avant.] The front of an army; 
—the front line or foremost division of a fleet either 
in sailing or in battle. 

Van, (van) n. [L. vann'us.] A fan for oleansiiig gndn 
or the like ; a winnowing machine ;— a wing with 
which the air is beaten ; — a large, light, covered 
waggon, for the transportation of goods and the like. 

Van-aourier, (vannc6d-re-sr) n. [F. avant-courrier, 
from avant, before, and coureur, a runner.] One 
sent in advance ; a precursor ; especially, one of a 
bOM^ of light-armed soldiers sent before armies to 
bcM the road upon the approach of an enemy. 

Vandal, (van'dal) n. One of the most barbarous of 
the northern nations that invaded Rome in the 5th 
pantui/, notorious for destroying the mohuments of 


art and literature ; — hence, one hostile to the arts 
and literature ; one who is ignorant and barbarous. 
Vandalio, (van-dal'ik) a. Pertaining to or resembling 
the Vandals ; hence, ferocious ; rude ; barbarous. 

Vandalism, (van'dal-izm) w. Spirit or oonduot of 
Vandals ; ferocious ciuelty ;— hostility to the arts and 
literature. 

Vane, (vfln) n. [A.-S. fana, banner, Go. fana, cloth.] 
A fixture attached to some elevated object for the 
purpose of sliowing which way the wind blows— 
usually a plate or thin slip of metal or w(^ movable 
on a pivot ;— in ships, a piece of bunting ; — any fiat 
extended surface moved by the wind; hence, a 
similar fixture moved in or by water ; — the thin, 
membranous part or web of a feather on the side of 
the shaft ;— a broad flag or pennon carried on the 
spear-heati by knights in a tournament. 

Vang, (vang) n. In ships, a brace leading from the 
end or peak of a gaff to the sliip’s side to steady the gafi*. 

Vanguard, (van'g&id) 7i. [F. avant garde, from avant, 
before, and garde, guard.] The troops who march in 
front of an anny ; the first line. 

Vanilla, (vA-nilla) n. [Sp. vainilla, diminutive of 
vaina, a sheath, a ^lod.J A genus of plants of the 
orchis gi’oup, natives of trox^ioal America ; — the cap- 
sule of one sx^ecies is employed in seasoning liqueurs, 
ices, &c. 

Vanish, (van'ish) v. i. [F. ivanouir, L. vanescere, from 
va.nu8, emxity, vain.] To pass from a visible to an 
invisible state ; to be lost to view ; lienee, to dis- 
ax>pear gradually ; — to be annihilated or lojst ; to pass 
away & pp. vanished ; ppr. vanishing. 

Vanish, (van'ish) n. A sound that gradually be- 
comes weaker till it ceases ;— the fin^ or closing 
xxirtion of a syllable or of a vocal element. [Amer.] 

Yanichment, ( van'ish-ment) n. Bisaxqiearanoe ; jiassing 
beyond the limits of vision ; a vanishing. 

Vanity, (van'e-te) n. [L. vanitas, from vanus, empty, 
vain.] Emptiness ; inanity ; uncertainty fruitless 
desire or endeavour; useless labour;— -emiity pleasure: 
idle show ; unsubstantial enjoyment ; — unreality ; 
shadow especially, an inflation of mind uiion alight 
grounds ; empty pride ; — conceit of one’s personal 
nx}X)earance, dress, talents, accomplishments, ika — 
usually inqilyiiig a silly and forward display of them, 
and an eager desire to court the notice and approba- 
tion of otliers love of iniliscriminate admiration ;— 
ostentation ; vaingloiy that which is vain ; any 
thing empty, visionary, or nnsiihstautial ;— one of the 
characters in the old moralities and puppet-shows. 

Vanquish, (vangk'wish) v. t. [F. vahict'e, x>ret. vain* 
qnis, L. vincere.] To subdue in battle, as an enemy ; 
to conquer ;— to overcome ; to surmount, as obstacles ; 
— to defeat in any contest ; to get the better of ; to 
imt down ; to refute in argument iwjp, & pp, 
vanquished ; ppr. vanquishing. 

Vanquishable, (vangk'wish-a-bl) a. Capable of being 
vanquished or conquered. [a conqueror. 

Vanquisher, (vangkwish-er) n. One who vanquishes ; 

Vanquishment, (vaugk'wish-meiit) n. The act of 
vanquishing, or the state of being vanquislied or 
subdued. 

Vansire, (van'sir) n. [F.] A small, digitigrade, oar-, 
nivorous mammal, somewhat resembling a weasel 

Vantage, (van'ttij) n. Superior or more favourable 
situation or opportunity : advant^e. Vantage* 
ground, place or condition which gives one an ad- 
vantage over another. 

Vapid, (vap'id) a. [L. vapHus,} Having lost its life 
and spirit; spiritless; insipid; fllat; dull; unanimated. 

Vapiffiy, (vap'id-le) adv. in a vapid manner, 

Vapidneis, (vapld-nes) n. State of being vapid ; fialK- 
ness ; deadness ; dultiess ; want of life or spirit 

VaporaUe, (va'por-a-bl) a. Capable of being oemveHed 
into vapour by the agency of heat. 

Vaporatioii, (vap-or-a^hun) », Act or prooe$8 of con- 



rerUxtjfi: Into vapour or of passing off in vapour; 
ovaporaiion. 

YapoiidOf. (va-Tpor-lfik) «. (I* vapor, vapour, and 

/dee)*e, to make.] Forming into vapour; convorting 
into steam. 

VapoiisatUm, (va-por-iz-a'shnn) n. Act of vaporizing, 
or state of being convei'ted into vapour: the artificial 
formation of vapour. 

Vapotiset (va'por-Is) v. t. To convert into vapour by 
the application of heat;— i?. i. To pa^ off in vajiour: 
—imp. ^ pp. vaporized ; ppr. vaporizing. 

YaperoaSi (va'por-us) a. Full of rai>ours or exhala- 
tions windy ; fiatulent ; — ^pioceediug from the vap- 
ours ; unreal ; vain. 

Vapory, (va'por-e) a. Full of vapours ; vaporous;— 
hypocbpndnaoal: splenetic; peevirfi. 

Vapour, (vapur) n. [L. ra/vor.J Any substance in 
the gaseous or aeriform state, the condition of which 
is ordinarily that of a liquid or solid in a loose and 
popular sense, any visible diffused substance floating 
in the. atmosphere and impairing its transparency, 
as smoke, fog, or the like wind ; flatulence vain 
imagination ; unreal fancy ; airy or unsubstantial 
dream ; — something unsubstantial, fleeting^ or transi- 
tory ',—pl. A disease of nervous debility, in wliich a 
variety of strange images float in tlie brain, or appear as 
if visible: hyiiochondriacal affections; dejection; spleen. 
Vapour, (va'pur) v. i. [L. vaporare.] To para off in 
fiimes, or a moist, floating substance; to steam ; to be 
exhaled; to evaporate ; — to boast or vaunt with a vain, 
ostentatious display of worth ; to brag ; — v. t. To 
emit, diflfbse. or scatter in fumes or steam:— iwtp. & 
pp. vapoured ; ppr. vapouring. 

Vapourer, (va'pur-§r) n. A braggart ; a boaster. 
Vapouringly, (va'pur-ing-le) ado. In a vapouring or 
boasting manner. 

Vapourtan, (va'pur-ish) a. Full of vapours; affected 
by hysterics ; splenetic ; peevish ; hypochondriacal. 
Variability, (va-re-a-bil'e-te) n. Susceptibility of 
change; liability to change; mutability ;—ficklcne&s ; 
inconstancy ; levity. 

Voriablo, (va're-a-bl) a. [F., L. variahilis, from variva, 
various.] Changeable ; capable of alteration in any 
manner;— fickle; inconstant; mutable; liable to change. 
Variable, (va're-a-bl) u. A <|uaiitity which mny in- 
crease or decrease ; a quantity which admits of an 
infinite number of values in the same expression;— a 
shifting trade-wind. 

Variableness, (va're-a-bl-nes) m .State or quality of 
being variable ; susceptibility of change ; liablenera or 
aptness to alter ; — inconstancy ; fickleness ; levity. 
Variably, (va're-a-ble) adv. Jn a variable manner; 
changeably. 

Variauoe, (vtVre-aus) n. Diffemnce that produces con- 
troversy ; disagreement; dissension; discord; — any 
alteration or change of condition; — in law, an altera- 
tion in the tenor of a writ or deed, or a difference 
betureen the declaration or pleading and the deed on 
which it is grounded : — hence, discrepancy ; incon- 
sistency; want of agreement. 

Variant, (va're-ant) a. Different ; diverse, 

Voxiata, (va're-at) v.t. [L. variare, variatum.'i To 
alter ; to make different ; to vary. 

Variaiiuh» (va-re-a'shuii) n. Act of vaiying ; a iKirtial 
dtiange in the form, position, state, or q^ialities of 
the saiha tiling:— difference ; change from one to 
another ;*-«liange from itself; inconsistency; — de- 
viation;— in grammar, inflection; change of termina- 
tion fn. lumns and adjectives, constituting gender, 
number, and case;— the extent to which a thing varies; 
amountor zateofohange:— repetition of atune or melo- 
dy witbTarious embelliriunents and fanciful changes. 
Varioese* ( va're-kUs) a. [L. vcvrix, varicU, a dilated 
v6in.]Freternatani^ enlarged or permanently dilated 
— appUed only to Vwns. (ners or forms. 

Varui^, (va'red-le) adv. Diversely; in different man- 
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Variegate, (vU'ra-e-giit) v. t. [L. variui, various, and 
agere, to move, make.] To diversify in external ap- 
imrance; to mark with different colours; streak ; 
stripe:— twp. &pp. variegated; ppr, variegathig, 
Variegation, (va-i’e-e-gtl'shun) n. Act of diversifying, 
or state of being diversified by different colours; 
diversity of colours. 

Variety, (va-ri'6-te) n. Quality of being various; inter- 
mixture or succession of different things; — differ- 
ence; unlikeiiess ;— vai’iation ; deviation ;— a number 
or collection of different things ; — something varying 
or differing from others of the some general kind ;— a 
subdivision of a species. 

Variform, (vil're-form) a. [L. varius, different^ and 
forma, shape.] Having different shapes or forms. 
Varify, (va're-f i) v. t. To diversify ; to make different. 
Variola. (vO-riTi-la) n. [L.] The small ^lox— so called 
from the spotted effect it produces on the skin. 
Variolar, (va-ri'd-lur) a. Fertainiug to or designating 
the small-pox : — also variolic, variolous. 

Varioloid, (vil'i-e-o-loid) n. [L. variola, the amall-pox, 
and G. eidos, form.] The small-pox as modified by 
previous inoculation or vaccination. 

Variorum, (va-re-6'rum) «. [L. cum Viotis variorum, 
with notes of various persons.] Designating editions 
of the Greek and Human classics with notes of numer- 
ous commentators— published chiefly -in Holland in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Various, (va're-us) «. [L. variu».] Different; 
diverse; seveiul; manifold ;— changeable ; uncertain; 
unfixed variegated ; divemified. [Ways. 

Variously, (va're-us-le) adv. In various or different 
Varlet, (var'iet) u. [Norm. F.] A page or knight’s 
follower ; — a servant or attendant , — a footman ;— 
hence, a low fellow ; a scoundrel ; a rascal. 

Varnish, (v^irinish) n. [F. vemis, Ger. Jirnisz, L. 
vmiix.] A thick, viscid liquid laid on work to give 
it a gloss ; — ^glossy appearance ; — an artificial cover- 
ing to give a fair ap])earance to any act or conduct; 
outside &ho\v: gloss. 

Varnish, (vor'iiish) v. t, [F. vemir, vemiwcr, L, vtf- 
rinire, to glaze,] To lay varnish on ; to cover with 
something that gives a fair external appearance; — to 
give a fair colouring to : — imp. & pp. varnished ; ppr, 
varnishing. 

Vomisher, (vArinish-er) n. One who varnishes. 
Varnishing, (varinish-iug) n. The act of laying on 
varnish also, materials for varnish. 

Vary, (va're) v.t. [L. vanare, from variu», various.] 
To change the aspect of; to alter in form, appear- 
ance, substance, or position;— to change to something 
else; to exchange; to alternate; — to diversify ; to 
variegate ;— v. i. To alter or be altered in any man- 
ner ; to sufl’er a partial change ; — ^to differ or be differ- 
ent to alternate ;— to deviate ; to depart ;— to dis- 
agree ; to be at variance : — imp. pp. varied ; p^^r. 
varying. 

Vascular, (vasTtH-lar) a. [L. vaseulum, a small verael, 
diminutive of vas, vessel. ] Consisting of vessels or con- 
taining them, as an essential part of animal and 
vegetable bodies;— operating by means of or made up 
of an arrangement of vessels ;— pertaining to the ves- 
sels of animal or vegetable bodies. 

Vascularity, (vas-ka-lario-te) n. State or quality of be- 
ing vascular. 

Vase, (vOs, v&z) n. [L. vas, vasum.] A verael of various 
forms and materiids for domestic pur- 
poses, and anciently for sacrificial uses ; 
an ornament of sculptui'e placed on a I V^^/ 
pedestal representing one of the vessels 
of the ancients ;— the body or naked W 

ground of ttie Corinthian and Conx]^ite 
capital. 

Vassal, (vas'aD a. Subservient; servile; 
meanlv subnuraive. cSsjl^^ 

VfM»al,Wa1) n. (V. vMiul, It. Xm 
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from W. gwasanflt serving, from gwd$, a youth, page, 
servant.] One who holds land of a superior, and mio 
vows fidelity and homage to him ; a feudatory ;>~a 
dependant ; a servant ; a bondman ; a slave. 

Yatsalage, (vas'al-aj) n. State of being a vassal- 
political servitude ; dependence ; slavery. 

Vast, (vast) a. [P. vaste, h, vastust empty, waste.] 
Waste ; desert ; — being of great extent ; very spacious 
or lai-ge;— very great in numbers or amount very 
great in fome very great in importance ; immense; 
migbty; prodigious : astonishing. 

Vast, (vast) n. A waste region ; boundless spiice. 

Vaatation, (vas«t&p'shun) n. [L. vaatatio, from vciatare, 
to lay waste, from vaatv. 8 , empty, waste.] A laying 
waste ; depopulation ; devastation. [greatly. 

Vastly, (vast'le) adv. To a vast extent or degree; very 

Vastnesg, (vast'nes) w. State or quality of being vast ; 
enormous magnitude, amount, or importance; iin* 
mense bulk or extent; immensity. i 

Vasty, (vast'e) a. Very spacious ; immense ; vast. 

Vat, (vat) n. [A.-S., Icel. fat, Ger. /«««.] A large 
vessel or cistern : a large caskdike receptacle ;— a 
measure for liquids, and also a dry measure of varying 
cai^ity. 

Vatican, (vat'e>kaii) n. A magnificent assemblage of 
buildings in Rome, including the pope’s palace, a 
museum, the library, &o. ; the seat of the papal au- 
thority. 

Vatioaaist, (vat'e-kan-ist) n. One who strongly ad- 
heres to the papal authority : a devoted papist. 

Vatioide, (yatVsid) n. [L. vatea, a prophet, and cctdere, 
to kill.] The miirder of a prophet ; — one who murders 

Vaticinate, (va-tis'in-at) v.t.&i. [L. mticinari, 
vaticinatua, from vatea, a prophet.] To prophesy ; to 
foretell. [Prediction ; prophecy. 

Vaticination, (va-tis-in-a'shun) n. [L. vatiematio.} 

Vaudeville, (vSd'vel) n. [P.l A kind of song of a lively 
character, sung to a fr,miliar air in couplets with a 
refrain;— a theatrical piece the dialogue of which 
is intermingled with light or satincal songs. 

Voudois, (vo'dwa) n. An inhabitant or the inhabi- 
tants of the Swiss canton of Vaud. 

Vault, (vawlt) n. [F. voute. It. volta, from L. volvere, 
voliUum, to roll, to turn about] 

A continued arch, or an arched 
roof or ceiling ; — an arched 
apartment, eapeciallg, a subter- 
ranean room used for storing 
articles, for a prison, for inter- 
ment, and the like ; a cell a 
cave; a cavern: a cellar; — a 
leap or bound ; especially, the I 
bound or leap of a horse. 

Vault, (vawlt) v. t. (It voltarc. Vault 
P. vowter.] To fonu with a vault, or to cover with 
a vault ; to give the shape of an arch to ; to arch ; — 
to leap on ; to mount by leaping ; — v. i. [It volteg- 
piarc, F. voliiger.\ To leap ; to bound ; to jump; to 
spring to exhibit feats of tumbling or leaping. 

Varied, (vawlt'ed) a. Arched ; concave ;— covered 
with an arch or vault. [tumbler. 

Vaolter, (vawlter) n. One who vaults ; a leaper ; a 

Vaulting, (vawlt^iag) n. The art or operation of 
constructing arohw roofs or vaults ; — vaults in 
general;— the art or practice of leaping and tumbling ; 
the profession of a vaulter. 

Vanlting-shaft, (vawlt'lng-shaft) n. A short pillar 
rising from a corbel in the wall of a Gothic structure, 

^om the top of which the ribs of the vault spring. 

Vaunt, (vawnt^ vdnt) v.u [F. va 7 iter, L. vanitaiv, 
from vantta, vain.] To boast; to talk with vain 
ostentation ; to brag t. To boast of or to make 
a vain display of imp. db pp. vaunted ; ppr. vaitnt- 
[or has been, or has done; boast. 
Vaunt, (vawnt) a. A vain disj^y of what one Is, 
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Vaunter, (vawnVgr) n. One who vaunts ; a booster ; a 
braggart [boasting ; bragging. 

Vaunting, (vawnVing) n. Act of one who vaunts ; 
Vauntingly, (vawnt'ing-lc) atlv. Boastfully; with 
vain ostentation. 

Vaward, (va'waid) n. The fore part ; vanward. 

Veal, (vSl) n. [P. v 6 d, L. vitulua, a calf.] The flesh of 
a calf killed for the table. 

Veda. (vC'da) n. [Skr. from vid, to know.] The an- 
cient sacred literature of the Hindoos ; also, one of 
four collections constituting the most ancient portions 
of that literature, viz., llig, Y^just, Bamon, and 
Atharvan. 

Vedette, (vC-deV) n. [F., It. vedetta, from vedetHi, 
to see.] A sentinel, usually on horseback ; a vidette. 
Veer, (ver) v. i. [F. virer, D. vieh'en. It. virare.] To 
change direction ; to turn;— v. t. To direct to a difler- 
ent course ; to turn ; — to veer out, to let out ; to pay 
out ; — to slacken ; — to veer and haul, to slacken and 
])ull tight ; to pay out and take in alternately imp. 
&pp. veered; ppr. veering. 

Veermg, (ver'ing) n. In ahipa, act of wearing ; act 
of turning the stem to lee^oard, and so going about 
on the other course or board, instead of turning it to 
7 cimlward, as in tucking. [changingly ; shiftingly. 
Veeringly, (vei*'ing-le) udv. In a veering manner; 
Vegetable, (vej'e-ta-bl) n. An organized body destitute 
of sense and voluntaiy motion, deriving its nourish- 
ment through pores on its outer surf^, or vessels 
adhering to some other 1>ody, as the earth, and in 
general propagating itself by seeds;— in a more limited 
sense, a plant cultivated in gardens, and used for 


culinary purposes. 

Vegetable, (vej'6-ta-bl) a. (L. vegetabilia, enlivening, 
from vegetare, to enliven.] *• Belonging to plants 
consisting of or comprising plants ; — ^having the na- 
ture of plants. 

Vegetal, (vej'e-tal) a. Pertaining to a vegetable;— per- 
taining to a class of vital phenomena common to 
plants and animals. 

Vegetarian, (vel-e-tarie-an) n. One who holds that 
vegetables constitute the only proper food for man ; 
one who abstains from animal flesh, and lives on vege- 
tables, milk, Ac. .. [tariaiiism. 

Vegetarian, (vej-6-tar'e-an) a. Pertaining to vege- 
Vegetarianism, (vej-o-turie-aii-izm) n. The tiieory and 
practice of living solely on vegetables. 

Vegetate, (vej'e-tat) v.i. [L. vegetare, vegetatum, to 
enliven.] To grow, as plants ; to sprout ; to germin- 
ate ;— hence, figuratively, to lead a life too low for 
an animate creature ; to do nothing but eat and grow; 

— imp. & pp. vegetated; ppr. vegetating. 

Vegetation, (vej-g-ta'shun) n. Act or process of vege- 
tating : vegetable growth vegetables or plants in 
general. 

Vegetative, (vej'e-tat-iv) a. Growing or having the 
power of growing, as plants;— having the power to 
produce growth in plants;— in physiology, partaking 
of simple growth and enloi'gemeut of the systems (n 
nutrition and generation. [ing vegetative. 

Vegetativeness, (vej'e-tat-iv-nes) n. The quality of be- 
Vehemenoe, (vo'he-mens) n. [F. from L. vehmena.}, 
Violence ; force derived from velocity ; impulsive 
power ; impetuous force ; impetuosity ; — violent 
ardour; animated fervour; great heat;-^elso written 
vehemenoy. 

Vehement, (vSl^S-ment) a. [L. vehemena, ftomve, 011,4 
inseparable particle denoting privation, and 
the mind.] Acting with great force; forcible; mighty ; v 
—very ardent; vcfyei^r, uxgeut, or fervent; violent; 
impetuous ; p^ionate. 

Vehemently, (vSh0-ment-le) adv. With greet force or 
violence; impetuously;— urgently ; fordbly 
ly ; with great zeal. 

Vehielo, (vShe-kl) n. [L. nhieulum, from vdame, 
to omiy.] That In which eny thing It dr 
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oanriedl, «i a ooaoh^ Fafifgon, wri, carriage, or the 
lUte; a oouTeyanoe;— that which is used as the instru- 
s^t of oonveyahoe or communioation a substance 
in which medicine is taken « liquid in which pig- 
ments are dissolved and prepared for use. 

TaUouliur, (ve-hik'u-l&r) a. Pertaining to or serving 
as a vehicle. 

TehmO) (vem) n. [Ger.l A secret society in West- 
phalia during the middle ages, originally for protec- 
tion agaiust feudal tyranny, and executing justice in 
the oonununity—but afterwards used for political 

jmrposes. 

Yehii^, (vito'ik) a. Pertaining to the Vehme; done 
byordUr of the Vehme:— also Vehmique. 

Tim, (vlU) n. [L. velum^ a sail, covering, curtain, It. 
velo, F. voile.] A cover ; a curtain ; — something to 
intercept the view and hide an object: especialli/t a 
screen, usually of thin gauze or similar material, 
to hide or protect the face a cover ; a disguise. 

Tea. (vai) V, t. To throw a veil over; to cover with a 
veil to hide ; to conceal '.—imp. h pp. veaed ; ppr. 
veiling. [with a veil; uncovered: open. 

T^ess, (viUles) a. Not having or being covered 

Tein, (v&n) n. [L. vena.] A vessel in animal bodies 
which receives the blood fi'om the capillaries and 
returns it to the heart ; a blood-vessel :— in botany^ 
a tube or congeries of tubes through which the sap 
ciiculateS; a small rib or branch of the frame-work 
of leaves, Ac. :— in geology^ a seam or layer more or 
less wide, intersecting a rock or stratum, and not 
corresponding witJi the stratification ; — a fissure, 
cleft, or cavity, as in the earth or other substance; — 
a streak or wave of different colour appearing in 
wood, in marble, and other stones;— a train of associa- 
tions, thoughts, and the like; a course; — peculiar 
tem^r; tendency or turn of mind ; humour:— strain; 
quality. [cover with veins. 

Tein, (v&n) v. t. To form or mark with veins; to fill or 

Teined, (vand) a. Full of veins ; streaked ; varie- 
gated having vessels branching over the suj'face, as 
a leaf. 

Teinleu, (v&nHes) a. Having no vein, as a leaf. 

Teinlet, (vfln'let) n. A small vein; a vein branching 
off from a laiger vein. 

Tein-stone, (van'ston) 9u The rook or mineral ma- 
terial which accompanies or incloses ores in veins ; 
mngue. [veins : streaked :— also veinous. 

*^in7, (vlln'e) a. Full of veins; veined; marked with 

TeUmty, (vel-le'e-te) it. [L. vcUe, to will, to bo 
willing.} The lowest degree of desire; imperfect or 
incomplete volition. 

TelUoate, (veFe-k&t) v. i. A i. [L. veliicare, vellicatum, 
from veZirrr, to pluck, pull.l To move spasmodically; 
to twitch: — imp, A pp. vellioated ; ppr. vellicating. 

TelUoatimi, (vel-e-kfi'shun) n. Act of twitching or 
of causing to twitch;— a local twitching or convuMve 
motion of a muscular fibre, especially of the face. 

TeOum, (vel'um) n. [F. vAlin^ L. vilulus, a calf] A 
fine kind of parohment or skin prepared for writing ; 
—a coarser kind used in book-binding. 

Teloeipede, (ve-ios'e-ped) n. [L. velox, swift, and 
wdit. It. jpiede, a foot.] A ' jak 

light road-caiTiage for a \X 

Mingle person, usually pro- Mk 

polled by means of a bar or 
pedal vnbloh puts in motion 
the craiiked axle of the 

TeloGity, ^v6-loe'e-t6) n. [L. 
veloeitiHf from velox, swift, 
miick,] <2uiokmeBS of mo- 
tiion;— mte bf motion ; re- 
latton of motion to time, Velooipede. 

measured by the number of units of siiace passed over 
by the moving body in a unit of tune; Mwiftnew; 
celerity ; fleetneMs ; speed. 
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Telvet, (vervet) w. [It. velluio, F. veloure, velvet, 
from velous, hairy, L. villome, from villus, shaggy 
hair.] A soft materiid cff silk, or of silk and cotton 
mixed, having a loose pile or short shag of thread 
on the surface. [like' velvet also velveted. 

Velvet, (vel'vet) a. Made of velvet ; soft and delicate 
Velveteen, (vel-vet-en') n. A kind of cloth made 
of cotton in imitation of velvet ; cotton velvet. 
Velveting, (vervet-ing) n. The fine shag of velvet ; 
a piece of velvet ; velvet goods. 

Velvety, (vel'vet-e) a. Made of velvet or like velvet ; 
soft; smooth; delicate. 

Venal, (ve'nal) a. [L, vena, a vein.] Pertaining to 
a vein or to veins ; contained in the veins ; venous. 
Venal, (ve'nal) a. [L. venalis, from venue, sale, venire, 
to be sold.] To be bought or obtained for money or 
other valuable consideration ; held for sale ; mercen- 
ary ; prostitute ;— that may be pui'cliased or procured 
by bribery, as a vote. 

Venality, (ve-nal'e-te) n. State or quality of being 
venal or purchasable ; merceiianness : — prostitution 
of talents, office, or services for money, promotion, 
or other reward. 

Venary, (vS'nar-e) a. [L. venariue, from venaH, 
venatue, to hunt.] Relating to hunting. 

Venatiesd, (ven-at'ik-al) a. [L. venaticue.] Used in 
hunting ;— relating to hunting : — also venatorial. 
Venation, (ven-a'shim) h. [L. venatio.] Act or practice 
of hunting ;— state of being hunted ; — in botany, the 
manner in which the veins of leaves are aiTanged. 
Vend, (vend) v. t. [L. vendere,] To dispose of by 
sale ; to sell '.—imp. A pp, vended ; ppn'. vending. 
Vendean, (ven-de'an) n. A native or inhabitant of 
Vendee or La Vendee. [is vended or sold. 

Vendee, (ven-de') n. The person to whom a thing 
Vender, (verurgr) n. One w’lio vends ; a seller. 
Vendibility, (vend-e-bil'e-te) ». State of being vendible 
or saleable. 

Vendible, (vcnd'e-bl) a. [L. vendibilis, from vendere, 
to sell.J Capable of being disposed of, as an object 
of trade ; saleable. 

Vendibleness, (vendVbl-nes) n. State or quality of 
being vendible ; vendibility. 

Vendor, (vend'§r) n. A vender ; a seller. 

Vendue, (ven'du) n. [P. vendre, pp, vendu, to sell.] 
A public sale of any thing by outcry to the highest 
bicfder ; an auction. 

Veneer, (vg-neiO v. t. [Ger. fumieren, F. fournir, to 
frumish.] To overlay or plate with a thin layer of 
wood or other material for outer finish or decoration: 
— imp. & pp. veneered; ppr. veneering. 

Veneer, (v6-ner') n. A tliin leaf or layer of a more 
valuable or beautiful material for overlaying an in- 
ferior one. 

Veneering, (ve-neriing) n. Tlie act or art of overlay- 
ing a coarse or inferior wood with thin leaves of a 
8ui)erior material ; — the covering thus laid on. 
Venerable, (ven'^r-a-bl) a. [L. venerabilie,] Capable 
of being venerated ; worthy of veneration or rever- 
ence ’.—rendered sacred by religious or other associa- 
tions. [being venerable. 

VenerablenesB, fven'er-a-bl-nes) n. State or quality of 
Venerably, (vengr-a-ble) ado. In a venerable manner. 
Venerate, (ven'gr-at) v. t. [L. ven^'an, ven&ratue,] To 
regard with respect and reveronce; revere:— imp. A 
pp. venerated ; ppr. venerating* 

Veneration, (ven-gr-fi'shun) n. Act of venerating or 
the state of being venerated; respect mingled witib 
awe ;— among plireuologists, an organ or bump in the 
middle of the coronal region of the brain, and suppoMd 
to be the fimuity which produces respect or rever- 
ence. [reverences. 

Venerator, (ven'gr-at-er) n. One who venerates and 
Venereal, (vS-ne'rS-al) d. [L. venm'eue, from Ttmu, 
Fenerie, the goddess of love.] Pertaining to vem^ 
or sexim love arising from sexual illteloo^yse^^ 
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adapted to the cure of venereal diseases ;<~adapied to | 
exoito sexual desire ; aphrodisiac. 

Veoery, (ven'§r-e} n. [L. VmuSf Veneris, tlie goddess 
of love.] Sexual love ; sexual intercoui’se. 

Venery, (ven'§r-e) n. [P. v^nerie, from L. venaH, to 
hunt.] Act or exercise of hunting; sports of the chiise. 
Venesection, (ven-i-sek'shun) n. [L. vena, a vein, 
and seetio, a cutting.] Act or operation of opening 
a vein for letting blood ; blooddetting. 

Venetian, (ve-nSsh'e-an) a. Pertaining to Vonica. 
V€netia7i blind, »a blind for windows, doors, &c., 
made of tbin bars, slips, or pieces of wood or metal, 
eet transversely in a frame, with movable end pins, 
so as to overlap each other when closed, and to open 
for the admission of air and light. 

Vengeance, (veivj'ans)u. [P. from ve^iger, L. vindieare, 
to avenge.] The infliction of pmn or loss on another 
in return for an injury or offence ; due retribution ; 
just recompense ; — in Scripture, |)eual retribution ; 
divine punishment of wrong-doing ; — also, divine 
r^ht to vindicate law, and punish evil and injustice; 
—often, in a bad sense, passionate or unrestrained 
revenge. [vengeful. 

VangeM, (venj'f661) a. Vindictive ; retributive ; re- 
vengefully, (veujTuol-le) adv. In a vengeful manner ; 
vindictively. 

Venial, (vS'ue-al) a. [It. veiiiale, F. veniel, fh)m L. 
venia, forgiveness.] Capable of being forgiven ; not 
heinous ; excusable ; pardonable ; — allowed; per- 
mitted. Venial em, in the Roiuish Chweh, a sin which 
does not destroy grace or exclude from absolution and 
communion, as opposed to mortal or deadly sin. 
Venialiiy, (ve*ne-are-te) n. State or finality of being 
venial or pardonable. 

Venially, (v8'ne-al-le) adv. In a venial maimer; 
^rdoiiably. 

VenialneM, (v8'ne-al-nea) n. State or quality of being 
venial. 

Venison, (ven'e-zn, ven'zn) «. [P. ve^iauon, from L. 
venatio, hunting.] The flesh of edible beasts of chase; 
game ; — especially, the flesh of deer. 

Yennel, (ven'nel) n. [P. venelle, small street.] A small 
or narrow street ; '.an alley a gutter ; a sink. 

Venom, (ven'um) n. [L. venenum, F. venin.'] Matter 
fatal or injurious to life; poison: — spite; malice; 
malignity. 

Venom, (ven'um) v. t. To infect with venom : to 
poison; to envenom ; — v. i. To be infected or poisoned. 
Venomous, (ven'um-us) a. [O. £ug. venemous, L. 
venenum, poison.] Full of venom ; noxious to animal 
life; poisonous noxious;— iniacbievous ; malignant; 
spiteml. 

Venomously, (ven'um-us-le) adv. In a venomous man- 
ner; poisonously; malignantly ; spitefully. 
Venomousness, (ven'um-us-nes) n. Quality of being 
venomous. 

Venous, (ve'nus) a, [L. venosus, from vena, a vein.] 
Pertaining to a vein or to veins ; contained in veins : 
—marked with veins ; veined. 

Ventt (vent) n. [Pi-obably from P. vent, wind, L. 
ventva.'] A small aperture ; a hole or passage for air 
or any fluid to escape ;— the flue or fbuiiel of a flre- 
plaoe the opening at which the excrements ai-e dis- 
dmi'ged ; — ^the opening at the breech of a fire-arm; 
touch-hole;— in architecture, a loop-hole;— the act of 
opening;— passage; emission escape fi’om ooiiflne- 
ment [F. vente.^ Sale ;— opportunity to sell; de- 
mand ; publication ; issue. 

Vast, (vent) V. t. To let out at a vent or small aper« 
ture ;->-to suffer to escape from confinement ; to let 
out to utter : to pour forth to publish ;— to sell ; 
— i. To snuff : to snort;— imp. & pp. vented ; ppr. 
vsntfcsg. 

Vsptege, (rent'll) n. A small hole, as in a flute. 
Veiiter, (ven't^r) «. [L.] The abdomen or lower belly ; 
—formerly, any cavity of the body containing viaoera| 


as the head and breast;— in lav>^ the womb;— hence, 
mother. 

Ventiduct, (vent'e-dukt) n. [L. ventus, gen. venti, wind, 
and duetm, a leading, conduit. ] A passage or pipe for 
ventilating apartments. 

Ventilate, (vent'e-l&t) v. t. [L. ventilare, vmtUaUm, 
from ventulue, a slight wind.] To fan with wind ; 
to open and expose to the free passage of air or 
wind ; to air : — to winnow ; to sift and examine ; to 
expose to examination and discussion ; to agitate : 
— i7Hp. & pp. ventilated ; ppr. ventilating. 
Ventilation, (vent-e-la'shun) n. Act of ventilating or 
state of being ventilated: free exposure to air ;--«ot of 
fanning or winnowing for the puipose of separating 
chaff and dust from the grain ; — act of sifting and 
bringing out to view or examination ; publiq discus- 
sion. (to secure ventilation. 

Ventilative, (vent'e-lat-ivl a. Fertaiuiug to or adapted 
Ventilator, (vent'e-lQt-gr) n. A contrivance for draw- 
ing off or expelling foul or stagnant air from any close 
place or apaitment, and introducing that which is 
hesh and pure. 

Ventose, (ven'tos) a. Windy; flatulent. 

Ventosity, (ven-tos'e-to) n. [F. ventodte, trora L. 
ventus, wind.] State of being ventose: wiudiness; 
flatulence; — vainglory ; pride. 

Ventral, ^en'tral) a. [L. ventralis, from venter, the 
belly.] Belonging to the belly ;— in botany, pertain- 
ing to that side of an organ, &c., wliich faces toward 
the centre of a flower ; — in fishes, noting the flu be- 
tween the anus and the throat. 

Ventricle, (ven'tre-kl) n. [L. ventriculus, diminutive 
of venter, the belly.] A cavity of the animal body, as 
of the brain or larynx ; especially, either of the two 
cavities of the heart which commiuiicate with the 
auricles, and propel the blood to tlie arteries. 
Ventricular, (ven-trik'u-lar) a. Pertaining to a ven- 
tricle ;— having a cavity ; distended in the middle. 
Ventriloquism, (ven-tril’^o-kwizm) n. [L. ventnloquus, 
speaking from the belly.] Act, art, or practice of 
speaking in such a manner that the voice appears to 
come, not from the person, but from some distant 
place, [ventriloquism, 

ventriloquist, (ven-triro-kwist) n. One who practises 
Venture, (vent'ur) n. [F. aventure, Sp. & It. veniura.} 
An undertaking of chance or danger ; a hazard an 
event that is not or can not be foreseen ; chance; con- 
tingency; luck ;— the thing put to hazard ; a risk ; 
especially, something sent to sea in trade. 

Venture, (vent'ur) v.i. To have the courage to 
do, undertake, or say ; to dare ;— to run a haz^ or 
risk ; — v. t. To expose to hazard ; to risk to put or 
send on a venture or chance '.—imp. dt pp. ventured; 
ppr. venturing. 

Venturer, (vent'ur-§r) 71 . One who ventures or 
puts to hazard ; an adventurer, 
venturesome, (venVur-snm) a. Inclined to venture ; 
not loath to run risk or danger ; bold ; daring. 
Venturesomely, (vent'ur-8um’le)adv. Boldly; wringly. 
Venturing, (vent'dr-ing) n. The act of putting to 
hazard; risking. [fearless; adventurous. 

Venturous, (vent 'dr -us) a. Daring; bold ; liaxdy ; 
Venturously, (vent'dr-us-le) adv. Daringly ; fearlessly ; 
boldly ; intrepidly. 

VenturousnesB, (veut'dr-us-nes) n. Boldness; hardi- 
ness; intrepidity; daring. 

Venue» (ven'd) n. [Norm. P. visne, from L. vieinus, 
neighbouiing.] A nieghbourhood or near place : the 
place or county in which an act or fact is alleged to 
have himpened ; the place where an action is laid. 
Venue, (vffnus) n. [L., W. gwener, from gwyn, fair^ 
white.) In mythology, the goddess of female beauty 
and of love ;— one of the planets, the second in oidek! 
ftom the sun— the most brilliant of the platiete. 
Veraoione, (ve-rft'she-us) a. [D. verax, veraeis, from 
verus, true.] Observant of truth; habitually diB|)Oiie(i 
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to iipefik truth ; tmthful ;^haraoterized by truth; 
true. (manner ; truthfully. 

Toraeioiuly* (ve-ril'she-us-le) adv. In a veraciouB 
Veracity, (v 5 -ras'e-te) «. State or quality of being 
veraoioue ; habitual observance of truth ; truthful^ 
ness : truth ; --ooneisteiioy of a statement with fact ; 
accuracy : — consistency of a statement with the 
author's belief ; honesty ; integrity. 

Veranda, (v§-ranUa) 91. [Mai. bumnda, Skr. 
icarandUt Hind. & Per. 
ddrdmadoA.] A kind of 
light, open portico or outer 
gallery with a sloping roof. 

Veratria, (v 6 -ra'tre-a) n. [L. 
veratruvtf hellel^re.] A 
vegetal^e alkaloid, nearly 
white, , acrid and poisonona 
Vwb, (verb) n. [L. verbiim, a 
word,} A word which aflirnis 
cxr predicates something of 
some person or thing; a part 
of speech expressing being, 
action, or the suffering of 
action. 

Verbal, {vgrb'al) a. [L. ver- Veranda. 

balis, from veiitunif a word.] Expressed in words; 
addrrased to the ear ; spoken ; oral ; not written ; — 
consisting in words, dealing with words rather than 
things ; — having word; answering to woid ; literal ; 
— derived directly from a verb. 

Verbal, (vgrb'al) n. A word derived from a verb. 
Verbalism, (vgrb'ul-izm) 91. Something expressed ver- 
bally or orally. 

Verbalist, (verVal-ist) 91. A literal adherent to, or a 
minute critic of words; one skilled in words. 

Verirality, (ver-bal'e-te) 91. Mere words; bare, litoral 
expression. 

Verbalise, (verb'al-iz) v. t. To convert into a verb ; 
to make verbal : — imp. 4 pp. verbalized ; ppr. ver- 
iMlising. [orally word for word. 

Verbally, (vgrb'al-le) adi>. In words; by words siK>ken; 
Verbatun, (vgr-ba'tim) adv. [L., from verbum, word.] 
Word for word ; in the same words ; — verbatim cl 
literatim, word for word and letter for letter ; in the 
! form of an exact copy. 

Verbena, (ver-bS'na) n. fL.] A genus of plants, of 
which several species aro extensively cultivated, some 
for their lemon-scented, fragrant foliage, and others 
for the great beauty of their dowers ; vervain. 
Verberate, (vei-'bgr-at) v.t. [L, verberare, verberatum.} 
To beat; to strike. 

Verbexation, (vgr-bgr-a'shnn) 9 i. [L. rerleratio.] Act 

of beating or striking blows ;“inipulse of a body 
which causes sound. 

Verbiagre, (vgr'be-aj) n. The use of many words without 
necessity: superabundance of words; verbosity; woiHli- 
uess. 

Veriwse, (rgr-bos') a. [L. verbosus, from verbum, a 
w«>id.] Abounding in words; using more words ttian 
are necessary; prolix; wordy. 

Verbosely, (vgr-bosle) adv. Wordily; prolixly. 
Verbosity, (vgr-bos'e-te) n. [L. verbositas.] Quality of 
being verbose ; use of more words than are necessary ; 
prolixity;— also written verbosenm. 

Verdaooy, (vgridan-se) 9 i. Quality or condition of being 
verdant; greenness; — hence, rawness; inexperience. 
Verdant, (vgr'daut) a. [F. verdoyant, from L. viridua, 
greeOy from virere, to be green, to flourish.] Flourish- 
ing ; growing;— oovere<l witli growing plants or grass; 
green; fteeh;— green in knowledge ; ignorant of the 
waj^of the world. [freshly. 

Varoantty, (ver'dant'le) adv. In a verdant manner ; 
Verderar, (vgr^iP-fir) n. [F. verdier, from veid, vert, 
green,] An omc^ vrho has the charge of the king's 
forests to presaryd; the vert and venison, Ac, a&o : 
aerdem j 


Verdict, (veridikt) n. [Xi. veimm dktum, a true deolar* 
atiou.] The answer of a jury given to the court con- 
cerning any matter of fact in any cause, civil or 
criminal, committed to their examination and deter- 
miiution ;— decision ; judgment ; opinion pronounced. 
Verdigris, (vgride-gris) n. [F. vert, green, de, of, and 
{/ris, gray.] The bibasio acetate of copper, used as a 
green pigment. 

Verdure, (vgrd'ur) u. [F., from verd, vei't, L. vividis, 
green.] Green; greenness; freshness of vegetation. 
Verdureless, (verd'ur-les) a. Destitute of verdure; 
free of vegetation. 

Verge, (vgrj) it. [F., L. virga, from virere, to be 
green.] A kind of rod carried as an emblem of au- 
thority; the mace of a dean; — ^the shaft of a column; 
or a small ornamental shaft ; — the spindle of a 
watch-balance. 

Verge, (ve\ij) 9 t. [L. vergere.'l The extreme side or 
end of any thing which has length;— edge; mar^n ; 
brink ; — in law, the compass or extent of the king's 
court; — in horticulture, the edge or outside of a 
border ; — a slip of grass between the gravel walks 
and the parterre. 

Verge, (vgrj) v. i. [L. vergere.] To tend downward; 
to bend; to slope;— to border upon; to tend; to ap-. 
proach : — & pp. verged ; ppr. verg^ing. 
verge-board, (vgrj'bord) n. The projecting ornament 
of wood-work mion the gable of a house; barge-board. 
Verger, (verj'er) n. [F., from verge, a rocL] One who 
carries a verge or emblem of oflice; an attendant upon 
a dignitary, as on a bishop), a dean, a justice, and 
the like ; — the beadle of a cathedral church. 

Verifiable, (vgr'e-fJ-a-bl) a. Capable of being verified, 
inoved, or confirmed by evidence. 

Verification, (ver-e-fo-ka'shun) n. Act of proving to 
be true or correct ; confirmation ; authentication. 
Verifier, (vgr'o-fi-gr) 94. One who verifies or proves. 
Verify, (vgr'e-fi) v. t. [F. verijler, from L. verua, true, 
and facerc, to make.] To prove to be true or correct; 
to confirm ; — ^to establish the authenticity of ; to au- 
thenticate ; — to fulfil, os a promise or prediction ;— 
to make good or v^id: — imp. pp. verified ; ppr. 

verifying. 

Verily, (verie-le) adv. [Prom very.] In a true man- 
ner ; in truth; in fact; — with great confidence; really; 
truly. 

Verisimilar, (ver-e-sim'e-liir) a. [Ta venaimilia, fimn 
verua, true, and aimilia, like.] Having the appear- 
ance of truth ; probable ; likely. 

Verisimilitude, (ver-e-sim-il'e-tud) 9 i. Appearance of 
truth; probability; likelihood. 

Veritable, (veriit-a-bl) a. [L. veritaa, truth,] Agree- 
able to truth or to fact; actual; real; true. 

Veritably, (ver'it-a-ble) adv. In a veritable man- 
ner; re^y; truly. 

Verity, (verie-te) 9 i. [L. veritaa, from verua, true.] 

Quality of being veiy true or real ; consonance of 
a statement, proposition, or otheft- thing to fact: 
moral truth; — consonance of the words with tho 
thoughts or belief of the speaker ; truthfulness a 
true assertion or tenet. 

Verjuice, (vsi’'juB) 91. [F. verjua, from vert, green, and 
jus, juice.] The sour juice of crab-apples, of ^'een 
or unripe grapes, apples, &c.; — also, a kind of vinegar 
made from such juice. 

Vermeology, (vgr-me-ol'o-je) 91. [L. vermea, worms, and 
O. logos, discourse.] A discourse or treatise on worms, 
or that part of natural history which treats of them ; 
helminthology. 

Vermicelli, (vgr-me-ohelle) n. [It. vermicello, D. ver- 
miculua, diniuutive of vemnia, a worm.] A kind nf 
wheat pa«te made into slender, worm-like tubes or 
threads, and used in this country to thicken semps, 
Ac. It is manufactured chiefly in Kaples. 

Vermicular, (vgr-mik'fi-ldr) a. [L. remitrultts, dhoodnu- 
tive of vermia, n worm.] Pertaining to a worm; 
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shaped like a worm; espeeially, reaemliling the motion 
of a worm; peristaltic, 

Vermioulate» (v$r>mik'd4&t) v,t. To form, as work, 
by inlaying which resembles the tracks or motion of 
worms imp. pp. tren^euhnted ; ppr. Tennioulat> 
ing. 

Vermioulation, (vgr-mik-d-ia'shnn) n. Act of moTing 
in the form of a worm; continuation of motion 
iVom one part to another, as in the peristaltic motion 
of the intestines ;—>act of forming so as to resemble 
the motion of a worm. 

Vennioulous, (Tgr^mik^'u-lus) a. Gontaiiung worms; 
full of worms or grubs ;--resembling worms i—olao 
vmiiiculose. 

Vermiform, (vgr'me-form) a. [L. rmnw, a worm, and 
foi*ma, form,] Having the form or shape of a worm. 

Vermifugal, (vgr-mif a-gal) a. Possessing the qualities 
of a vermlfUgd ; tending or serving to expel worms. 

Vermifuge, (v^r'me-fuj) w. [L. veimis, a worm, and 
fugare, to drive away.] A medicine or substance 
that expels worms from animal bodies ; an anthel- 
mintic ; wormkiller : — also written vermicide. 

Vermillion, (vgr-mil'yuii) n. (P. vermeil, vermilion. 
It. vei'miglione, from L. venniculus, a little worm.] 
Originally the cochineal, considei’ed to be a worm ; 
— a native red sulphuret of mercury ; cinnabar ; also, 
a prepared sulphide of mercury in the form of a fine 
powder of a bright red colour; — any beautiful red 
colour. [with a delicate red. 

Vermillion, fvgr-mil'yun) v. t. To dye rod ; to cover 

Vermin, (vgr'min) n. sing. & pi. [F. and It. vennine, 
from L. vermis, a worm.] A noxious or mischiev- 
ous animal ; especially, collectively, noxious little 
animals or insects, as squirrels, rats, mice, worms, 
grul)8, flies, <fec. hence, noxious human beings, in 
contempt. 

Veminate, (vgr'min-at) v.i. [L. verminare, to have 
worms, from vemnis, a worm.] To breed vermin. 

Vermination, (ver-min-H^shun) n. Generation or bioed- 
ing of vermin ;~a griping of the bowels. 

Verminous, (vgr'min-us) a. [L. vcmninosus, from rer^ 
mis, a worm,] Tending to breed vermin ; full of or 
infested by vermin caused by or arising from the 
presence of vermin. 

Vermivorous, (vgr-miv'o-nis) a. [L. vemnis, a worm, 
and vorare, to devour.] Feeding on worms. 

Vernacular, (vgr-iiak'u-Ur) a. [L. vemia, a slave bom 
in his master's house, a native.] Belonging to the 
country of one’s birth ; native ;— belonging to one by 
birth. [guage ; one’s mother tonwo. 

Vernacular, (vgr-nak'u-h’u) n. The vernacular hiii- 

Vemaoularism, (vgr-nak'a-lar-izm) n. A vernacular 
idiom. [the vernacular. 

Vernacularly, (vgr-nak'u-l&r-lo) adv. In agieemeut with 

Vernal, (vgrnal) a. [L. vemalis, from vet', spring.] 
Belonging to or appearing in spring ;— hence, be- 
longing to youth, the spring of life. [in spring. 

Vernant, (vgr'nant) a. [L. vemans.] Flourishing, as 

Vernation, (vgr-nd'shun) 71. [L.vematio.] Disposition 
of the leaves within the bud ; prefoliation. 

Vernier, (vgr'ne-gr) n. [From the inventor, Pierr e 
Kc7*ni«r.3 A short grad- 
uated scale made to slide 
along the divisions of a 
graduated instrument for 
measuring parts of its 
spaces. Vernier. 

Veronese, (vgr'd-nSz) a. Pertaining to Verona in Italy; 
—as a noun, an inhabitant or the inhabitants or 
natives of Verona. 

Verrel, (vgr'el) n. The ring at the end of a cane, 
ramrod, imd the like ; a ferrule. 

Veraatile, (vgr^-til) a. [L. versatUis, from versare, 
to turn.) Capable of turning ; easily turned ; cliange- 
«ble ; vf^able ;-~liable to be turned in opinion :~> 
turning witli f^m one thing to imotber ; readily 


applied to a new task or to various suh^jeots^— un- 
steady; flekie. 

Versatility, (vgr-sa-til'c-te) n, Eeadiness to be turned ; 
-—aptness to change ; variableness ; — ready applicap 
tion of one’s mental gifts or adaptation of one’s views t 
or sentiments to other positions or droumstances;— % 
talent of ranging or the extent of range from one 
topic, theme, science, art, Ac., to another, and the 
facility or measure of facility in hanging or treating 
them. 

Verse, (v^rs) «. [F. vers, L. verms, a verse, fmm ver- 
tere, to turn.] A line consisting of a certain number 
of long and short syllables, disposed according to 
metrical rules ; — metrical arrangement and language; 
poetry ;— a short division of poetical composition ; ' 

a stanza ; stave ; — a short division of any composition, 
especially of the chapters in the Old and New Testa- 
ments ;— a piece of poetry. [oally. 

Verse, (vgrs) v. t. To tell in verse ; to rdate poeti- 
Versed, (verst) a. [L. versa tus, pp. of versari, to turn 
ai>out frequently, to bo engage in a thing.] Ac- 
quainted or familiar with, as the result of exjperienco, 
study, practice, and the like ; skilled ; practised. 
Verse-monger, (vgrs'mung-ger) n. A wnter of verses ; 
a poetaster, in contempt. 

Versiole, (v§rs'e-kl) w. [L. versieulus, diminutive of 
versus.] A little verse. 

Versicoloured, (v§r'se-kul-crd) a. [L. versare, to turn, 
to change, and color, colour.] Having various col- 
ours; changeable in colour. 

Versicular, (ver-sik'ii-lar) a. Pertaining to verses ; 
designatiikg distinct divisions of a writing. 

Vers^oation, (vers-e-fo-ka'shun) », Act, art, or praotioo 
of versifying ; metrical composition. 

Versifier, (vei*s'e-f i-^r) ti. One who makes verses ; — one 
who expre^es in verse the ideas of another written in 
)rose. 

ersify, (vers'e-f i) v. i. [L. versificare, from versus, 
a verse, and faccre, to make.] To make verses; — 
v.t. To relate or describe in verse ;— to turn into 
verse ‘.—imp. & pp. versified ; ppr. versifying. 

Version, (ver'shun) n. [L. rersio,} Act of translating ; 
—a translation ; that which is rendered from another 
language ; — change ; transformation. [language. 
Versus, (ver'sus) mvp. [D.] Against— used in legal 
Vorsute, (ver-sut') a. Crafty; cunning ; wily ; artful. 
Vert, (vert) n. [F. vert, green, L. virere, to be green.) 
Every thing that grows and bears a green leaf within 
the forest;— in heraldry, a green colour represented in 
a drawing or engraving byparellel lines sloping down- 
ward toward the right. 

Vertebra, (vert'G-bra) n. [L., from vet'tere, to tura) 

A joint or segment of the 
l>aok-bone or spinal column 
in a fish, reptile, bird, or 
qiiadrupeU, and in man;— pf. 
vertebrsB, the assemblage of 
small bones or joints which 
comixMo the spine;— hence, 
the spine. 

Vertebral, (vert'8-braJ) a. 

Pertaining to the joints of Veitebra. 

the spine or back-bone ’.—having a back-bone. 
Vertebrate, (v§rt’@-brtit) n. An animid having aik 
internal jointed back-bone or spinal column. 

Vertebrate, (v§rt'8-brat) a. Having a back-bone Of 
vertebi’al column containing the spinal marrow. , 

Vertex, (vert'eks) n. [L. vertex or vortex.] Principal cm- 
highest point: summit ; crown the summit or top of 
a hiU;— the crown or top of the head;— in the 

pole of a glass ,^in astronomy, the zenith ; the polpt 
m the heavens which is diiectly overhead or peispedi* 
dioulax to the spectator;— in mathematics, the pohlt iki 
any figure opposite to or farthest from the haso ; the 
! ap^ of a cone, pyramid, triangle, or other flguxui 
Vevtionh (v^rtU-al) a. SItimted nt yertegr ^ 








highet<» point ; directly overhead or in the aenith 
perpeh^olar to the |dane of ^ horhson;«->upright; 
^umh. itrom above downward. 

vertieaUsr. (vgrt^ik^alde) adv. In a vertical manner ; 
Yertidl, (vsr'te-sil) ». [F, vertieille,] A little whorl : 
a modeof Infloresoence in which the flowers snrronnd 
the stem in a kind of ring. 

TertuiUotet (ver-tisll-ia.^ a. [L. vertwUlatus, from 
vertex.] Arranged in a ring or whorl ; ariunged 
around a stem or pedicel, like the rays of a wheel 
Yertifinouit (ver-tyin-iis) a. [L. vertiginoeue, from 
vertigo, giddiness.] Turning round ; whirling: rotary; 
--affected with vertigo; giddy; dizzy. [mddiness. 
Vertighieusly, (ver-t^'in-us-le) adv. With a whirling or 
Yertii^i (vtr-ti'go) n. [L. fiom vertere, to turn.] Dizzi- 
ness or swimming of the head ; giddiness. 

YervauL (vgr'van) n. (F. vei'veine.] A plant of the 
genusK^ena. 

Yorto* (vfirv) n. [F.J Nervous energy in the com- 
position, expression, utterance, or performance of 
artistic works ;—ima^native enthusiasm; poetical Are; 
intense and lively spirit. 

Yery, (vfir'e) a. [O. Eng. veray, venay, F. xrai, from 
L. reran, tine.] True ; real ; actual. 

Yeryy (v^r'e) adv. In a high degree; to no small 
extent ; exceedingly ; excessively. 

Yesieaatt (ves'e-kcmt) u. A blistering application. 
Yesioati^ (v^e-k&t) v. t. [L. vesicare, vesicatum, from 
veeiea, a bladder, blister.] To raise little bladders or 
blisters upon ; to blister ; — imp. A pp. vesicated ; ppr. 
veaieating'. [of raising blisters on the skin. 

Yeaioation, (ves-e-ka'shun) w. Process of vesicating or 
Yeaioat^» (ves'e-ka-tor-e) 71 . A blistering appHcatiou 
or plaster. [blister. 

YeuoatorVi (ves'e-ka-tor-e) a. Having a jiower to 
Yeaiole, (ves'e-kl) m. [L. veeicula, diminutive of 
vesica, a bladder.] A bladder-like vessel ; a mem- 
branous cavity ; a cyst ; a cell ;— a small bladder- 
like body in the substance of a vegetable, or ui)on 
the suri^ of a leaf ;— a small orbicular elevation of 
the cut^ containing lymph. 

Yeaicular^ (ve-sik'u-iar) a. Pertaining to or consisting 
of vesicles ; — ^fhll of interstices; hollow ;— having little 
bladders or glands on the surface, as the leaf of a plant. 
Yesper, (verper) n. [L. vettper, G. heeperos.] The 
evening star ;~He8per ; Venus ; hence, the evening. 
Yeipcnr, (ves'pgr) a. Pertaining to the evening, or to 
the service of vespera 

Ye^pers, (ves'pgrz) n. pi The evening song or evening 
service in the Boman Catholic Church. 

Yespmtiiiet (ves'per-tin) a. [L. vesper tmus.] Pertain- 
ing to the evening: happening or being in the evening. 
YewMd, (vessel) n. [F. vaUael, vaisseau, It. vasello, 
vascello, from L. vaaeuluin, diminutive of vas, a ves- 
sel] A utensil proper for holding any thing; a hollow 
diidi of any kind ;— any structure made to float upon 
the lyater for purposes of commerce or war; a ship;— in 
anaftnay, any tube or canal in which the blood and 
other flcdds are contained, secreted, or circulated ;— in 
botany, a c ana l or tube of very small bore in which 
the sap is contained and conveyed eomething receiv- 
ing or containing; one into whom, or that into which, 
any thihg is conceived as poured. 

YasMlfi4f <ves'el-f661) n. As much as a vessel will 
hold) iim whole contents of a vessel. 

Yeat, ». [L. vestis, P. veste, It. vesta, Go. veisjan, 
to blotiie.f An article of clothing covering the person; 
an outer garment .whence, any outer covering;— 
speoifloallyt a widstooat or body garment for men, 
without M^es, and worn under the coat. 

Yeat, (vest) v. t. To clothe with a garment, or as if 
with a gfl^ent; to cover, surround, or encompass 
closely ^-4iience, to put in possession; to furnish; to 
endow ^-dio give an immediate fixed right of present 
or futitm epjoymeiit To come or descend; to 

be fixed; to take as a titlpor right 


I Yeata, (ves'ta) n. [L.] In mythology, a virgin divinity, 

I the goddess of the hearth and of toe amaU piUmet 
or asteroid a small wax luoifer match. 

Yestal, (ves'tal) a. Pertaining to Vesta, the goddess of 
file among the Homans, and a virgin hence, pure ; 
chaste. 

Yestal, (ves'tal) n. A virgin consecrated to Vesta, and 
to the service of watching the sacred Are, which was 
to be perpetually kept burning upon her altar. 

Yested, (vest'ed) a. Covered; clothed placed in 
possession of ;— flxed ; inalienable ;— not in a state of 
Goutiugency or suspension. (robe or to dress. 

Yestiarian, (ves-te-ftr'e-au) a. Pertaining to a ward- 

Yestiary, (ves'te-ar-e) n. [L. vesiiarium^ Boom in a 
monastery or abbey where the clothes were kept; a 
werdiobe. [vestibule. 

Yestibular, (ves-tiVu-l^) a. Pertaining to or like a 

Yestibule, (ves'te-bul) n. \h. vesti^uluni.] The porch 
or entrance into a house ; an antechamber between 
the hall and the outer doors ; a lobby : — ^in anatomy, 
the porch of the ear; a cavity in the labyrinth of the 
ear. 

Yestige, (ves'tij) n. [L. vestigium.] The mark of the 
f(x)t left on the earth; a track or footstep; trace; 
sign; hence, faint mark of something which has been ; 
small or feeble remains— often in the plural. 

Vesting, (vesting) n. Cloth for vests ; a vest pattern. 

Vestment, (vest'ment) ii. [L. vesti^nentum, from ves- 
to clothe, from vestis, a garment, clothing.] A 
coveting or garment ; some part of clothing or dress ; 
a dress ; a robe. 

Vestry, (ves'tre) w. [L. vestiarium, from vestis, a 
garment.] A room appendant to a church, in which 
the sacerdotal vestments and sacred utensils are 
kept and where parochial meetings are held ; — an as- 
sembly of persons who manage parochial affairs. 

Vesture, (vest'ur) n. [F. vdture, It, vesUtra, from L. 
vesth'e, to clothe.] A gaiment; a robe; dress; ^parel; 
habit clothing ; covering hence, external form;— 


guise; semblance. 

Yestured, (ves'turd) a. Covered with a vesture or gar- 
ments ; clothed ; dressed. [volcano in H^y. 

Yesuvian, (ve-su've-au) a. Pertaining to Vesuvius, a 

Yesuvian, (vg-su've-an) n. A kind of luoifer match. 

Vetch, (vech) n. [F. vesce, It. veccia, L. vicia, Ger. 
7eicke, D. wik. ] A leguminous plant allied to the peas, 
tares, &c., of several species, some of which aiu 
valuable for fodder. 

Yetohling, (vech'ling) n. [Prom vetch.] A small 
leguminous plant ; everlasting pea. 

Yetohy, (vech'e) a. Consisting of vetches or of pea 
straw ; — abounding with vetches. 

Veteran, (vet'§r-au) a. [L. veteraniLS, from vetus, 
veteris, old.] Long exercised in any thing, especially 
in military life and the duties of a soldier ; having 
CTeat experience ; — grown old in service. 

veteran, (vet'er-an) n. One who has been long exer- 
cised in any service or art, particularly in war. 

Veterinarian, (vet-er-in-a'i-e-an) n. [L. veterinarius.] 
One skilled in the diseases of cattle or domestic ani- 
mals ; veterinary surgeon. 

Yetwinary, (vet'§r-in-ar-e) a. Pertaining to the art of 
healing or treating the diseases of domestic animals, 
as oxen, horses, sheep, and the like. 

Veto, (vC't5) n. [L. veto, I forbid.] Any authoritative 
prohibition ; especially, the power possessed by the 
executive branch of a legislative body, as a king, 
president, governor, &c., to negative a bill which has 
passed the other branches of the legislature ; also, 


the act of exercising this power. 

Veto, (ve'td) v. t. To withhold assent to, especially to 
a bill for a law, and thus prevent its enactmmtt 
imp. itpp. vetoed; ppr. yetoiim. 

Yex, (vek^ v, t. [L. veirare.] To make angry by Bttle 
provocations ; to irritate ; to torment ;— to dkrturb ; 
)o ilis^uict ; to a^tate to trouble ; to distress ; tu 




ftfiUot ;--v. i. To be nneeagr ; to fret to be irritated to a cdiapter, ooUege, layman, &o,, who reoeire them, 
or teased pp. vexed ; ppr, vexing. and allow out of them a sahuy to the clergyman, 

vexatioa, (veks-a'snati) n. flj. vexatio.] Act of Yloarage, (vik'ar^aj) n. The Mnel^ of a vicar >-thfl 


Texatioa, (veks-a'shan) fu [Ij. vexutio.] Act of 
troubling, hariuMing, or irritating ; — state of being 
disturbed or irritated in mind;-— disquiet ; uneasiness; 
—annoyance; bother; — the cause of disquiet or 
trouble ; — affliction ; severe judgment a liarassing 
by law; a vexing or troubling, as by a malicious 
suit ; a slight grievance. 

Vexatious, (veks-a'she-us) a. Causing vexation; dis- 
turbing or ^taring to the mind ;— distressing; liarass- 
ing;-“full of trouble, or disquiet;— annoying: teasing ; 
slightly troublesome. 

Vexatiously, (veks-a'she-us-le) adv. In a manner to 


give trouble or annoyance. 

Vexatiousness, (veks-il'she-us-nesln. The quality of 
being vexatious or of giving trouble and disquiet. 

Vexed, (vekst) a. Disturbed; agitated; — troubled ; 
irritatedi ; provoked ; annoyed. 

Vexer, (veks^er) n. One who vexes, irritates, or 
troubles. [tease, or irritate. 

Vezin^ly, (veks^ing-le) adv. In a maimer to vex, 

Viability, CvJ-a-bil^-te) n. Quality of being viable ; 
capacity of living after birth ;— capacity of living or 
being distributed over wide geographical limits. 

Viable, (vi'a-bl) a. [P., from vie, life, L. vita, from 
vivere, victum, to live.] Capable of Uving; burn in 
such a state ail to be capable of living, as a new- 
born infant or premature child. 

Viaduct, (vi'a-dukt) n. [L. viaductm, from via, a way, 
and ductus, a leading.] A 
structure of considerable 
magnitude, and usually of 
masonry, being a bridge or 
series of arches for conduct- 
ing a carriage or niilway roiul 
above the level of the 
ground across a valley or 
river. 

Vial, (vi'al) n. [F. viole, G. Viaduct- 

phinla.] A small bottle, usually of glass; a phial. 

Viand, (vi'and) n, (P. viande, moat, food, L. viirnda, 
from vivere, to live.] An article of food ; food ; 
victuals— clxiefly iii the plural; — cooked or dressed 


provisions. 

Viatic, (vi-at'ik) a. [L. viaticus, from via, a way.] Of I 
or pertaining to a journey or to travelling. j 

Viaticum, (vi-at'e-kum) n. [L., from via, a way.] 
Provisions for a journey; — among the ancient KowAms, 
uu allowance to those who were sent into the provinces 
to exercise any office or perform any service; an 
allowance to the officers and soldiers of the army ; — 
in the Roman Catholic Church, the communion given 
to persons in their last moments. i 

Vibrate, (vi'brat) v. i. [L. vibrare, vibratnm.] To 
swing; to oscillate ; to move to and fro, or from side 
to side, as a pendulum, &c. ; — to have the constituent 1 
particles move to and fro, with alternate compression 
and dilution of parts, as the air or any elastic body; 
—to quiver ; to sound with a tremulous noise to 
pass from one state to another;—!;, t. To brandish; to 
move to and fro: to swing;— to cause to quiver;— to 
affect with vibratory motion : — imp. & pp. vibrated ; 
jopr. vibrating. 

Vibratile, (vi'bra-til) a. Adapted to or used for a vibra- 
^ry motion. 

Vibration, (vi-bra'shun) lu Act of vibrating or state 
of being in vibratory motion; quick motion to and 
fro; oscillation. 

Vibratory, (vPbra-tor-e) a. Consisting in vibration or 
oscillation; vibrating:— causing to vibrate. 

Vioar, (vik'ar) [P. vicaire, L. viearius, fi’om vice, 
in turn.] One deputed or authorized to perform the 
funotions of another ; a substitute in office;— the in- 
cumbent OKf an appropriated or impropriated benefloe; 
the diergynmn ox a poririi in which the tithes belong 


and allow out of them a sahuy to the clergyman. 
Vioarage, (vik'ar-iy) n. The beneace of a vioar.w the 
residence of a vicar. 

Vicarial, (vi-l^'re-al) a. Pertaining to a vioar. :* 

Vicariate, (vi-ka're-at) n. Delegated office or powert 1 
vioarship; the office or oversight of a vioar. 

Vicarious, (vi-ka're-us) a. [L. vkarius, from vieis, 
chan^, turn.] Pertaining to a substitute or deputy; 
deputed ; delegated ; — acting or suffering for another; 

— performed or suffered in the place of another; sub- 
stituted. 

Vioariouslv, (vi-ka're-us-le) adv. In a vicarious man- 
ner ; in the place of another ; by substitution. 

Vioarship, (vik'ar-ship) n. Office or functions of a 
vicar. 

Vice, (vis) n. [L. vitivm.] A defect; a fault ; a blem- 
ish ; an imperfection a moral fault or failing ; 
especially, immoral conduct or habit ; unworthy or 
undesirable custom ;— depravity or corruption of man- 
ners;— a bad trick in a horse;— a character in the 
old Englisli moralities ; iniquity ; wickedness. 

Vice, (vis) n. fP. ri«.] A smith's instnimei^ consist- 
ing of two jaws, closing by n 
8crew% for holding work, as in .■ <17 
filing, &c. ;— a giasp; a gripe;— 
in architecture, a spiral or wind- SBSKl||||yw 

Vice, (vis) V. t. To press closely 
or squeeze with a vice, or as if 
with a vice imp. & pp. viced; 

Vice, (vis). [L. vice, in the place 
of, instead of.] A prefix in words signitying peixons, 
and denoting one who acts in the place of another, or 
who is second in rank or authority. 

Vice-admiral, (vis-ad'me-ral) n. A naval officer of the 
second rank— he flies his flag on the fore*top>gallant 
mast ; formerly, the second officer in command. 
Vice-consul, (vis-kon'sul) n. One who acts in the 
place of a consul. 

vice-chancellor, (vis-chan'sel-lor) n. A judge in Chan- 
cery, subordinate to the Lord Chancellor, but sitting 
in a separate court — there are now three, the high- 
est of which is called Vice-Chancellor of England ; — 
an officer in a university in England, annually elected 
to manage affairs in the absence of the Cliancellor. 
Vioegerenoy, (vis-je'roii-se) n. Tlie office of a viceger- 
ent; deputed i)ower ; lieutenancy. 

Vicegerent, (vis-je'rent) u. An ofticer deputed by u 
superior, or by proper authority, to exercise the 
iKiwers of another ; a lieutenant. [gated power, 

vicegerent, (vIs-je'rent) a. Having or exercising dele- 
Vicenaxy, (vi'sen-ar-e) a. [L. vicenaritis,] Belon^ng to 
twenty. 

Vicennial, (vi-sen'ne-al) a. [Ij. viceni, twenty, and 
annus, year.] Lasting or continuing twenty years. j 
Vice-presidency, ( vis-pres'o-den-se ) n. The office of 
vice-president. [rank below a president. | 

Vice-president, (vls-pres'e-dent) n. An officer next in 
Vioe-regfU, (vis-i'€*'gai) a. Pertaining to a viceroy or 
viceroyalty. 

Viceroy, (vis'r^) n. [P. vice-roi, from vice, in the | 
place of, and F. t'oi.] The governor of a. kingdom or, I 
country who rules as the king's substitute. 

Vioeroyalty, (vis-roy'al-te) n. Dignity, office, or juris- 
diction of a viceroy. sit j 

Vicinage, (vis'in-aj) n. [L. vieinus, neighbouring^ froin . 
vkus, a village,] The place or places adjoining or . 
near; neighbourhood; vicinity. 

Vicinity, (ve-sin'e-te) n. [L. vicinitae.] Quality 
being near; piropinquity ; proximity; — ^that wliicp ||i 
near or not remote ; that which is adjacent to. 
thing ; neighbourhood immediately adjoihing 
try, 

Vioiowb (vish'us) a. [L. vi(»aiuC| from 
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DefSse^ive j ixnperfMt depraTed : wickad addicted or atilfe ;— r. t. To practise In competition 
to vice; corrupt in principleB dr conduct t—lacking Sfpp. vied; ppr, vying* 

purity ^*-^hy»ioal)y corrupt ; fdttl; insalubrious View, (vd) v. t. To look at with attention or for the 
faulty ; not pure or authoriaed, as idioms or slyle purpose of examining ; to behold; to inspect; to ex« 
not w^ broken ; given to bad tricks ; unruly, as a plore -to survey intellectually ; to examine with the 
horse. ffSaUltily; corruptly; incorrectly, mental eye; to consider A pp, viewed; 

Vioiovudy, (vishWle) adv. In a vicious manner ; viewing. 

Vioiottsnessy (vish'us^nes) n. Addictedness to vice ; View, (vu) n. [F. vue, from voir, to see, L. videre,] 
corruptness of moral principles or practice; depravity; Act of seeing or beholding ; sight ; surtey ; inspectilon; 

*-~unrttly or refractoiy disposition and action; wicked- — hence, mental survey; intellectual examination 

ness ; immorality ; prodigy ; unruliness. reach of the sight ; power of seeing, either physicedly 

Vloissitude, (ve>i^d-tud) n. [L. vieissitudo, from vicis, or mentally ; — ^that which is seen or beheld ; scene ; 

change, turn.] Begular change or succession from one prosi)ect ; display as apprehended by one who looks ; 

thing to another ; alternation change ; mutation, —the representation of a scene ; a sketch, either 

as in human affairs. [tudes ; full of changes, drawn or painted ;^Tnode of looking at or receiving 

Vioiasitadiaous, (ve-sis-e-td'din-us) a. Subject to vicissi- any thing ; manner of apprehension ;— that which is 

Victim, (vik^tim) n. [L. victima, a beast of sacrifice looked toward or kept in sight, as object, aim,,inten« 

adorned with the fillet or vittaJ] A living being tion, purpose, design ; —appearance ; show, 

sacrificed to some deity, or in the performance of a Viewer, (vu'§r) 9i. One who views, surveys, or examines, 
xhligious rite a person or thing destroyed or sacri- Viewing, (vu'ingl ti. Act of beholding or surveying, 
flood in the pnivuit of an object or gratification of a Viewless, (vdles) a. Not to be viewed, beheld, or seen; 
paasion a person or living creature destroyed by, not perceivable by the eye ; invisible, 
or suffering, grievous injury one who is caught or Viewly, (vule) a Striking to the view; handsome ; 
cheated ; a dupe ; a gulL j^rsonable. 

Viotimisc, (vik'tim-is) v.i. To make a victim of; to vigesimal, (ve-jes'e-mal) a. [L. vigenimiM, twentieth, 
sacrifice; — to subject to pecuniary charge or dam- from viginti, twenty.] Twentieth; divided into or 
ages :-~imp. & pp. victmuzed ; p])r. victimizing. consisting of twenties or twenty parts. 

Victor, (vik'tor) n. fL., from vincere, victum^ to con- Vigil, (vij'il) n. fL. vigilia, fironi vigil, awake, watoh- 
quer.] One who gets the better of another in any fu].] Abstinence from sleep, either usual sleep or at 
struggle; especially, one who conquers in war; ono the customary time; sleeplessness; watch ;— watching 
who defeats mi enemy in battle ; winner ; gainer. or waking for religions exercises ;~the evening before 

Victor, (vik'tor) a. Gaining the victory; victorious. any feast ; a religions service performed in the even- 

Viotoreas, (vik'to-res) n. A female who vanquishes. ing pi-eceding a holiday ; also, a fast observed on the 

Viotorino, (vik-tor-Sn') n. A lady’s fur tippet; — a fruit day preceding a holiday ; a wake. 
aDied to tte peach. Vigilance, (vij'il-ans) n. [L. vigilantia.) State or mtal- 

VictoriottS, |[vik-td^re-us) a. [L. victoriosus.] Belong- ity of being vigilant ; forlieaiance of sleep; watchfnl- 
ing to a victor ; having conquered in battle or con- ness ; caution ; circumspection ; carofuluess. 
test;— producing conquest;— emblematic of conqu£5st; Vigilant, (vij'il-ant) a. [L. vigilare, to watch, from 
indicating victory ; triumphant ; successful. vigil, awake.] Attentive to discover and avoid danger 

Vietoriouary, (vik-to're-us*le) adv. In a victorious or to provide for siifety ; wakeful; watchful; circum* 
manner; triumphantly. spect; cautious; careful. [watclifully. 

Victory, (vik'to-re) n. [L. victoria, from victor, a Vigilantly, (vij'il-ant-le) adv. In a vigilant maimer ; 
victor.] The defeat of an enemy in battle or of an Vignette, (vin-etO n. [P. vignette, from vigne, a vine.] 
antagonist in contest ; conquest ; triumph ; — in scnyi- A running ornament consisting of leaves and tendrils, 

ture, superiority gained over spiritual enemies, sinful used in Gothic architecture; — a capital letter in ancient 

habits or desires, tempbitions, &c. ; — ^in mythology, a manuscripts ; — formerly, any kind of printers* orua- 
goddess who prosided over victories, &c. ments, as heads, flowers, and tail-pieces; more recently, 

Victual, (vitl) V. t. To supply witli provisions for any kind of wood-cut, engraving, &c., not inclosed 
subsistence ; to provide with food : — dz; 2 >p. victu- within a definite border ;— in photography, a head or 
ailed; victualling. quarter-length likeness projected without accessories 

Viotofldler, (vit'l-er) n. Ono who furnishes victuals or or surroundings on a plain card, 
provisions; — one who keeps a house of entertain- Vigorous, (vig'or-us) a. Full of physical strength or 
ment a provision ship ; a vessel employed to carry active force ; — powerful ; strong; — not weakened .or 
Xirovisions and stores to other vessels or to troox« lessened; forcible ; — ^liaving full possession and use of 
on a foreign coast ; — also victualling ship. all its faculties, as iiitelle^ ; full of life and spirit ; 

Victuals, (vitlz) n.pl. [F. victuailles, from. h. victu^ energetic; active. ffomWy, 

alis, belonging to living or nourishment, from victus. Vigorously, (vig'or-us-le) adv. In a vigorous manner ; 
nouri^ment.] Food for human lieings prepared for Vigorousness, (vig'or-us-nes) n. The quality of being 
eating; that which suxqiorts liuman life ; provisions; vigorous, or possessed of active strengtn. 
meat ; sustenance. Vigour, (vig'or) n. [L. vigor, from vigere, to be lively or 

Vide, (vfdS). IL. imperative of videre, to see.] bee strong.] Active strength or nerve of body ; physical 
—used to direct attention to something. force ; — strength of mind ; inteUectual might or 

Viddiost, (vi-deTe-set) adv. [L., videre licet, one may energy; — healthy and lively growtli; sound andi>eifect 
or can sea] To wit: namely— often abbreviated to viz. organic form ; vital activity in animal or vegetable 
VidimmL (vi'dd-mus) n. {L., we have seen.] An ex- nature ;— strength ; energy ; efficacy. 
aini)iati(m or inspection ;— a statement, reiiort, or ab- Viking, (vi'king) n. One of the pirate chiefs from 
straot of papers, documents, accounts, &c. among the Noxthmen who plundered the coasts Of 

Viduage, (vul'H-Sj) n. [L.] The state or class of Europe in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
i widows: widowhood also written vidwify. Vile, (vfl) a. [L. vilis.) Base; low; despicable;—* 

Vidual, (vid'fi-al) a. [h. vidwxlis, from vidua, a morally base or impure ; depraved by sin; natcfful in 
wjklow.] Pertaining to the state of a widow; widowed, the sight of God and men; abominable ; sordid; mean; 
Viennese, <vi-en-ne»') ». A native or inhabitaut of wicked; worthless; impure. 

Vienna;— in the plojsd, the people of Vienna. Vilely, (vB'le) adv. Basely; meanly; shamefully; 

Vis, (vB v,i. iA.*S. wtyion, wiyyan, to fight.] To in a oowsidly manner. 

strive finr fSupstrioHiy : to cootetul ; to use emulous Vilsntss, (vQ^) n. Tbs quality of bd&g vile; bftss* 
sffort, ss. in » mesi uontest, competition, rivalship, neis; meanness;— moral dsgraimtioti or dspiuvi^ ; 
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extreme wickectnees; worthlessness: odiooaness; 6hame> 
lesaness. (defaming. 

vBifloation, <Til-e>fe*kk'dmn) n. Act of vilifying or 
VlUfler, (vilVf S-er) n. One who vilifies or defames. 
Vilify, (vil'e-f i) V. t. [L, vUi^artf from vilis, vile, and 
/occre, to make.] To attempt to degi^e by slander ; 
to defame; traduoe; slander; calumniate;— -to debase; 
to make vile or despicable imp. & pp. vilified; 
ppr. vilifying, 

(vil'la) n, [L. and It. villa, F. ville.] A 
country-seat; a country residence, usually of a we^thy 
^rson. 

Village, (vil'aj) n, [L. villa,] A small inhabited place; 
an assemblage of houses in the country, less than a 
town or city; hamlet. 

Villager, (viraj-gr) n. An inhabitant of a village. 
Viliam, (viTan) n. [F. vilain, L. villanus, from 
villa, a farm.] A feudal tenant of the lowest class ; 
a bondman or sei’vant ; — a vile, wicked person ; a 
deliberate scoundrel: a designing rascal:— also villein. 
Villainous, (viFan-us) a. Base ; vile ; becoming a 
viJlain; — wicked; depraved; mischievous; destructive; 
-^oiry; poor — iucoutempt; — rascally; vile;*infamous. 
Villainously, (vil'an-us*le) adv. lu a villainous man- 
ner; with extreme wickedness or depravity ; basely. 
ViUainousness, (viVan-us-nea) n. Quality of being 
villainous; extreme depravity; baseness. 

Villainy, (vil'aii-o) n. Extreme depravity ; atrocious 
wickedness ;— depraved or infamous talk ; — ^tho act of 
a villain ; — a deed of deep depravity ; a crime wiit- j 
ten also villany. 

Villai^e, (vil'an-aj) n. [F. vilUnage.} State of a 
villain; serfdom; — a tenure of lands on condition of 
doing the meanest services to the superior or lord : — 
also written vilkmge. (defame. 

Vilianize, (viran-iz) v. t. To debase ; to degrade ; to 
Villarsite, (vil'lAr-sit) n. A mineral of a yellowish-green 
colour, being a hydrous silicate of magnesia. 

Villatio, (vil-atlk) a. [L. villaliCMS.] Pertaining to a 
village or to villages. 

Villi, (virii) n.pL [L., pi. of vtlltts, shaggy hair.] 
Minute papillary elevations on animal membranes, 
giving them a velvety ax^pcarauce ; — fine hairs on 
plants. 

Villiform, (vil'e-form) a. (L. villutf, shaggy hair, 
and forma, form.] Havijig tlie form or appearance 
of villi ; like close-set fibres, either hard or soft. 
Villosity, (viHos'e-te) n. A covering of long, weak 
hairs ; shagginess. 

Villous, (villus) a. [h.villosus.] Abounding or covered 
with finejhairs or woolly substance; nappy; — furnished 
with fine fibril-like projections over a surface; downy: 
—also villose. 

Viminal, (vimln-al) a. [L. vimen, a pliant twig.] 
Pertaining to, consisting of, or xwoducing twigs. 
Vimineous, (vi-min'6-us) a. [L. vimineus, from vimen, a 
pliant twig.] Made of or producing twigs or shoots. 
Vinaigrette, (vin'a-grot) n. (F., from vinaigre, vine- 
gar.] A sauce of which vinegar, oil, &c., are in- 
gredients ;— a small box, usually silver or plated, 
having an inner lid, movable and perforated on the 
top, for containing a sponge saturated writh aromatic 
vinegar, and used as a smelling bottle to stimulate 
the nerves of the nose, eyes, and brain. 

Vincibility, (vin-se-bire-te) n. State or quality of 
being vincible. 

Vincible, (vin'se-bl) a. [L. vincibilis, from vincere, 
to conquer.} Cajmble of being overcome or subdued; 
muquerable. 

Viaoulum, (vinglcfi-lum) n. [L., from vincire, vinctum, 
to bind.] A bond of union ;— in algebra, a straight, 
horizontal mark placed over several members of a 
oompound quantity which are to be subjected to 
tame operaHon, or are to be treated as one quantity. 
VliidemiMf <viii*di']ue-a^ a. [L. vinimia, a vintage.} 
Pwrtaiidiig to a vinatge. 
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Vinfieniate, (vin-dlS'mo-fit) v.i To gathot the 
vintage. 

Vindioable, (vin'de-ka-bl) a. Capable of being vindicat- 
ed, defended, or justifi^. 

Vindicate, (vin'de-kat) v.t. [L. vindiean, vindimtum*^ 

To defend ; to justify ; to allege and maintain as 
true, lawful, or right against denial, censure, or ob- 
jections ; — to assert or maintain with success ; to 
prove to be just, valid, or right;— to clear from con- 
sure;— to claim or establish a claim effectually to 
maintain and defend, as a cause^ by force or otherwise ; 
—hence, to avenge ‘.—wap. dt pp. vindicated; ppr. 
vindicating. 

Vindication, (vin-de-kfi^shun^ n. Act of vindicating ; 
—justification of an act against censure or objections ; 
defence or sux)x>ort of a statement, &c., agmnst de- 
nial or doubt; maintaining a cause by force or other- 
wise ; assertion of a right or title ; establishment of a 
claim, &c. [vindicating. 

Vindicative, (vin'de-kat-iv) a. Tending to vindicate ; 
Vindicator, (vin'de-kat-or) n. One who justifies, main- 
tains, or defends. 

Vindioatory, (vin'de-kJlt-or-e) a. Tending to vindi- 
cate ; justificatory ;— inflicting x^unishment; aveng- 
ing ; punitory. [Given to revenge ; revengem. 

Vindictive, (vin-dik'tiv) a. IL. vindicta, revenge.} 
Vindictively, (vin-dik'tiv-le) adv. In a vindictive 
manner ; revengefully. [per ; revengefulness. 

Vindictiveness, (vin-dik'tiv-nes) n. Revengeful tem- 
Vine, (vin) n. [F. vigne, from L. vineu.} The plant 
from which wine is made; the 
woody, climbing plant that i 
X)r(xlnces grapes ; — hence, a 
climbing or trailing x>lu.nt; a 
creeper. 

Vine-dresser, (vin'dres-er) w. 

One who cultivates vines. 

Vinc-fretter, (vin'fret-§r) n. A 
small insect that injures vines; ,,, 

the aphis. 

Vinegar, (vin'e-gar) n. [F. vinaigre, from vin, wine, and 
aigre, sour.] An acid liquor obtained from wine, 
cider, beer, and the like, by acetous fermentation 
lienee, any thing sour — used metaiiborically. 

Vinegar -cruet, (vin'e-gar-krod-et) n. timall glass 
bottle for holding vinegar at table. 

Vinegarette, (vin-G-gar-et/) n. [P. vinaigreik,] A bot- 
tle or small box, usually of silver, to contain aromatic 
acid, smelling s^ts, &c. 

Vinery, (vin'er-e) n. A stnicture usually inclosed with 
glass, and having a stove and flues attached, for rear- 
ing vines and forcing gi-ai)e8 by ai’tificlal heat. 

Vineyard, (vin'y&rd) n. [From vme and yard.} An 
inclosure or yard for grape vines ; a xdantation of 
vines producing graxies. 

Vinous, (vi'nus) a. [L. vinoav^, from vinvHi, wine.} 
Having the qualities of wine ; pertaining to wine 
also vinose. 

Vintage, (viut'iij) «. [From vine."] Tlie produce in 
grapes or in wine of the vine for the season; — tlie time 
of gathering tlie crop of grapes. 

Vintage, (vint'aj) v.t. To pluck, crop, or gather 
grapes in the season;—^.). To gatlier grapm and 
make wine. [or grape crop. 

Vintager, (vint'aj-§r) n. One who gathers the vintage 
Vintaging, (vint'iQ-ing) n. The act of gathexiog a 
crop of grains- , . . 

Vintner, (vint'ngr) a. [O. Eng. vinterm', L* rineiarinSk • 
from vinum, wine.] One who deals in wine; a retail 
seller of wine ;— an inn-keeper ; a publican. , , 

Viny, (vui'e) a. ]^loiiging to vines; producing grft|Mw; 
— almunding in vinea 

Viol, (vi'ol) TO. tF. viole, It. viola.] A stringed miud* 
oal instrument formerly in use, of the same 
the violin, but larger, and having six stKlhtgt. 
Viria,(vi'iMa)n. [It,] The tenor violin; 
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yioUn, intermediate in eompaae between the second 
violin and ther yiolonoella [being violated. 

Tiolibble, <vrd-la>bl) a. [L. violahilii,) Capable of 
Tiidattacma^ frl-d-la'she-ns) a. [L. violaceus, from viola, 
a Violet.] Beeembling violets in colour. 

(Vl'd-lat) v, t, [h. violan, violatwn, from vib, 
atfetogth, force.] To treat in a violent manner : to 
abuse ; to break in upon ; to disturb to infringe ; 
to transgress ‘—to treat with irreverence ; to profane; 
-*-to injure ; to hurt to commit raiw on ; to ravish : 

A pp. violated ; ppr. violating. 

Violation, (vS-d^&'shim) n. Act of violating ; inter- 
ruption, as of iieace ; — infringement ; transgres- 
sion ; non-obeervance ; — profanation or contempt- 
uous treatment of sacred things ; — ravishment ; 
rape. 

Violator, (vi^d-lat-or) n. One who injures, intemipts, 
or disturbs ;-- 0 De who infringes or transgresses; — 
one who profanes or treats with in*everence a 
ravi^er. 

Violence, (vi'd-lens) n. [L. violentia.] Physical force; 
strength of action or of motion ; impulsive or impetu- 
ous force, as of the wdnd or other elements;— excessive i 
or unjust exertion of moral power ;— impulsive eager- 
ness, as of desire ; fury, as of passions ; — unjust 
force; outrage; — forcible assault or attack; — the 
eflbcts of unlawfril force; injury ; hurt ; murder ; esjje^ 
daily, raiie. 

Violenti (vi'o-lent) a. [L. violenltat.] Forcible ; urged 
or driven by force ;— excited by strong feeling or 
passion ; vehement ; outrageous ;— -produced by force ; 
not sixmtaneous or natural ; — acting by force; fierce; 
severe; extreme ; — committing outrajgfo ; breaking 
law or right ; furious ; imxietuous ;. passionate. 
Violently, (vi'd-lent-le) adv. In a violent manner ; forci- 
bly ; vehemently. four. 

Vioiesoent, (vi-Mes'ent) a. Tending to a violet col- 
Violet, (vi'O-let) n. [F. violette, It. violetta.] An 
herbaceous plant of the genus Viola, of many 
speoies; especially the blue, pui*ple, and scented 
species; — ^the colour seen in a violet, being one of 
the seven primary colours of the solar spectrum. 

Violet, (vi'd-let) a. Dark blue, inclining to red ; red i 
and blue combined. 

Violin, (vi'd-lin) n, fit, violino, diminutive of viola, \ 
h, vidula, diminutive of ./idetf, fiddle, Ger. 

A musical instrument with four strings played with 
a bow; a fiddle. 

Violinist, (vrS-lin-ist) n. A player on a violin. 
ViolonooUiot, (vi-o-loii-sol'ist) n. One wJio idays on 
the violoncello. 

Violoncello, (vi-o-lon'-sel'D) n. [It., diminutive of 
violone, a bass-viol.] A bass-violin with long, large 
strings, giving sounds an octave lower tlian the tenor 
violin or viola. 

Violone, (vi-6-16'ne) n, [It,, augmentative of viola, 
a viol.] The largest instrument of the violin kind, 
having strings tuned an octave below those of the 
violoncello ; double-bass ; contra-bass. 

Viper, (vfpgr) n. [L. vipera, contracted from vivi~ 
pera, from vxvub, alive, and parere, 
to bring forth, because it was be- 
lieved to be tlie only serpent that 
brings forth living young.] One 
of a fimily of poisonous reptiles 
b^onging to the order of the 
snakes ;---h€«iioe, a malignant per- 
son. Viper. 

Viperous, (vl'pcr-us) a. Having the qualities of a 
viper ; nudignant ; venomous. 

Virmgo, (ve-xwg5) h. [L.] A woman of extraordinary 
stature, stm^h, and courage; a female warrior 
hence, a bold, impudent, turbulent woman; a 
^t^agant I » Vixen. 

Vlrdiur, (vii^ia) «. (F. drelai, from virer, to turn, 
aud hi, A long, a An ancient French song, 
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wholly in two rhymes, and composed in shoH lines, 
with a refrain. 

Viresoent, (vi-res'ent) a. [L. viretcens, ppr^ of vim- 
cere, to grow green.] Slightly green ; beginning to be 
i m^n ; greenish. 

Virgate, (ver'gat) a. [L. virgatut, from virga, a twig, 
rod.] Having the shape of a rod or wand. 

Virguian, (vir-jil'e-an) a. Pertaining to Virgil, the 
Roman poet ; resembling the style of Virgil. 

Virgin, (vgr'jin) n. [L. virgo, virginis, from virere. to 
be green.] A female of unspotted purity: she who has 
preserved her chastity ; a maiden ; — a person of either 
sex who has not been married ; — ^the sign of the Zodiac, 
in which the sun is in August. 

Virgin, (verjin) a. Chaste ; pure ; undefiled ; fresh ; 
new ;— becoming a virgin ; maidenly ; modest ; indi- 
cating modesty. 

Virginal, (vcr'jin-al) a. Pertaining to a virgin ; maid- 
enly ; modest. 

Virginal, (vgr'jin-al) n. [ProbaljJy so called from being 
used by virgins.] An instrument formerly in use, 
somewhat resembling the spinet. 

Virginia, (yer-jin'e-a) n. A kind of tobacco, so called 
from Virginia, the place of its growth. 

Virginity, (vgr-jin'e-te) 71. Maidenhood; state of being 
a virgin, or of having had no carnal intercourse ; — 
purity ; — freshness. 

Virgo, (ver'go) n. [L., a virgin.] A sign of the zodiac 
which the sun enters about the 
21st of Aiigtut ;— a constellation 
of the zodiac containing 110 

Virid, (vgr'id) a. [L. viridis.] 

Green ; veiiiant. 'lU? 

Viridescent, (vgr-e- descent) o. wjT 

Slightly green ; greenish. 

Viridity, (ve-rid'e-te) ?i.. [L. Virgo. 

viriditas, from vindis, green.] Greenness ; verdure; 
the colour of fresh vegetables : — also vividness. 

Virile, (vir'il) a. [L. virilis, from vir, a man.] Pertain- 
ing to a man ; belou^ng to the male sex;— masculine; 
not puerile ; not feminine procreative. 

Virility, (ve-ril'e-te) n. Quality of being virile ; man- 
hood ; manly character ; — power of procreation. 
Viripotent, (vir'e-p6-tent) a. [L. viriiwtens.] Fit'for a 
husband ; marriageable. 

Virole, (v§r'ol) n. The hoop, ring, or moutli-piece of a 
bugle or hunting-horn. 

Virtu, (vgritO) n. [It. virtii, from L. virtus.} A love 
of the fine arts ; a taste for curiosities objects of art 
or antitxuity taken collectively. 

Virtual, (vgritu-al) a. [L. vi^'tualis, from virtus, 
strength, power.] Being in essence or effect, not in 
fact ; potential ; having the power of acting, or effi- 
cacy. [ix)wer ; efficacy ; potentiality. 

Virtuality, (ver-tu-al'it-e) n. Virtual character or 
Virtually, (veritfi-al-le) adv. In a vii-tual manner; in 
efficacy or effect only. 

Virtue, (vei-'tu) w. [L. virtus, courage, virtue, from . 
vir, a man.] Active quality or power; strength: force; 
efficacy ; — natural excellence ; worth moral excel- 
lence; morality; uprightness a particular moral 
excellence ; — especially, female chastity ; virginity ; 
purity;— one of the orders of the celestial hierarchy;— 
medicinal quality or efficacy legal power or efficacy; 
authority. 

Virtoeleaa, (vgritfi-les) a. Destitute of virtue; wanting 
efficacy or active powers or qiiallties. 

Virtuosity, (vgr-til-os'e-te) n. The character, views, or 
spirit of a virtuoso ; dilettanteism ; — a form of Chris- 
tianity springing frrom artistic or sesthetio perception#; 
or from abstract philosophical considerations, or from " 
vague and indefinite emotions ; senthnentaUsm. 
Virtuoso, (vgr-tfi-d'sfi) n. [It.] One skilled in the fine 
arts, in antiquities, ouriositles, and the like a con* 
noisseor in art| especially in music. 
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ViftOMoidiip, (T^istfi-5'8d*sMp) n. Character or pur* 
auita of a virtuoso. 

Virtuoutt (v{;r'tCi*us) a. Possessing or exhibiting virtue; 
— showing moral virtue or exc^enoe ; good ; blame- 
less ; righteous ; pure^-applied to women 

being in conformity with the divine law or the stan- 
dard of moral goodness ; done from high principle or 
generous motives; — powerful; efficacious; — having 
medicinal qualities. 

Virtuously, (vgr'tfi-us-le) adv. In a virtuous manner. 
Virulenoe, (vir'tt-lens) vt. Quality of being virulent; in- 
jurious activity; poisonousueas;— acrimony of tenq)er; 
extreme bitterness or malignity ; — rancour ; venom. 
Virulent, (vir'u-lent) a. [L. virulentu», from ri/nts.] 
Extremely poisonous or venomous; very active in doing 
injury; — very bitter in erunity ;— malignant ; rau- 
cororis ; spiteful. 

Virulenliy, (vir'a-lent-lo) adv. In a virulent manner. 
Virus, ' (vi'nis) M. [L.] Contagious or ijoisonous matter, 
as of specific ulcers, the bite of snakes, &c. the 
Bpeoial contagion of a disease ; — hence, the spirit, aim, 
or drift of any tiling injurious of a moral nature. 

Vis, (via) w. [L.] Force ; power in physiology y vital 
power and its effects; — in law, violence ; constraint; — 
vU inertia, the resistance of matter, as when a body 
at rest is set in motion, or a'^body in motion is brought 
to rest, or has its motion changed. 

Visage, (viz'aj) n. [P., It. visaggio, from L. videre, 
visum, to see.] Tlie face, countenance, or look of a 
person. 

Visaged, (viafajd) a. Having a visage or countenance. 
Visowa, (vis'er-a) u. [L.j The contents of the great 
cavities of the body, as of the head, thorax, and ab- 
domen. but especially those of the abdomen ; Iwwels. 
Visceral, (vis'gr-al) a. Pertaining to the viscera ; — hav- 
ing bowels of compassion. 

Viscerate, (vis'gr-at) v. t. To deprive of the entrails or 
viscera ; to eviscerate ; to embowel ’.—imp. & pp. vis- 
eexated; ppr. visoerating. 

Viscid, (vis'id) a. [L. viscidus, from visenm, the mistle- 
toe, bird-lime.] Sticking or adhering, and having n 
ropy or glutinous consistency ; — adhesive ; sticky ; 
tenacious. { 

Visoiffity, (vis-id'e-te) n. Quality of being viscid ; 
ghitinousness ; tenacity ; stickiness ; — ^tliat which is 
viscid; glutinous concretion. 

Viscosity, (vis-kos'e-te) n. [L. viscositas.] Quality of 
being viscous; viscidity. ! 

Viscount, (viTcount) n. (P. vicomte.] An officer who 
formerly supplied the place of the 
count or earl ; the sheriff of the 
county ; — a nobleman next in 
rank below an earl ; also, his de- 
gree or title of nobility. Fis- IQLUliSBSKD 
counfs Coronet, a cap of crimson- uafeg 
coloured velvet, turned up at the 
bottom with ermine, and sur- 
mounted at the top with a golden 
tassel, and endrcl^ with a broad Viscount’s Coronet, 
bead of chased gold, surmounted with twelve l^alls. 
Viscountess, (vi^kount-es) n. The lady of a viscount ; 
a peeress of the fourth order. 

Viscous, (vis'kus) a. [L. vi«cosw«, from visctaii, bird- 
lime.] Adhesive or sticky, ropy or glutinous 
clammy; tenacious. 

Vise, (vis^ n. [P. vis.] A spiral staircase, the steps of 
which wind round a perpendicular shaft or pillar ; — 
an instrument for griping and holding tilings, closed 
by a screw. 

Vise, (ve- 2 ft') n. [P. vis^, pp. of viser, from L. videre, to 
see.] An indorsement mode by the police officers of 
certain countries on the continent of Europe on a 
passport, denoting that it has been examined, and 
that the person who bears it is i>ermitted to pro- 
oeed on his journey. 

Vlsei (ve-xa') To examine and indorse, as a 

passport ; to visa:— imp. ds pp. viseed | ppt*. vise* 
mg. 

Vishnu, (vish'nu) n. [Skr. from visA, to pervade ail 
nature.] A Hindoo deity, the second of the h'imurti 
or three great gods of creation, and regarded as the 
preserver, while Brahma is the creator, and Siva the 
desti-oyer of life. 

Visibility, (viz-e-bil'e-te) n. [L. vtjdbiKias.] State 
or quality of being visible or perceivable by the eye ; 
perceptibility ; state of being apparent ; oonspiou- 
ousiiess. 

Visible, (viz'e-bl) a. [L. visibilis, from vide}% vUum, 
to see.] Perceivable by the eye ; to be seen ; per- 
ceptible ; in view ; — noticeable ; apparent ; open ; 
conspicuous. 

Visibleneas, (viz^e-bl-nes) n. State or quality of be- 
ing visible; visibility. 

Visibly, (viz'e-ble) adv. In a manner perceptible by 
the eye ; noticeably; apparently; clearly. 

Visigoth, (viz'e-goth) n. One of the Western Goths, 
or that branch of the Gothic tribes which settled iu 
Dacia. 

Vision, (vizh'nn) n. [L. visio, firom videre, vUum, 
to see.] Act of seeing external objects ; actual sight ; 
—faculty of seeing; sight that which is seen ; an 
object of sight; — something imagined to be seen; u 
phantom ; siiectre ; suiiernatural appearance ; — a 
mental or optical delusion ; — a dream ; something 
shown in a dream ; — hence, something imaginary ; a 
creation of fancy ; — in scHpture, a revelation of 
God ; some thing exhibited or presented to the minds 
of the prophets or other inspired writers while in a 
trance, and fitted to convey sxiiritual truths or to pre- 
figure future events. 

Vision, (vizh'un) v.t. To see in vision ; to dream 
imp. & pp. visioned ; ppr. visioning. 

Visional, (vizl/un-al) a. Pertaining to a vision. 
Visionary, (vizh'un-ar-e) a. Affected by x*bantoms; 
disposed to receive impressions on the imagination ; 
given to reverie ; — existing in imagination only : hav- 
ing no solid foundation;— fanciful; fantostio; unreal ; 
imaginary. 

Visionary, (vizh'un-ar-e) n. [P. visiomiaire.] One 
whose imagination is disturbed ;— one who forms 
impracticable schemes. 

Visionless, (vizh'uu-les) a. Destitute of vision. 

Visit, (viz'it) v. t. fP. visiter. It. & L. visitare, from 
visere, to go to see.] To go or come to see; to attend: 
—hence, specifically, to go or come to see for inspec- 
tion, examination, correction of abuses, or the like ; 

— hence, in scripture language, to come to for the 
purpose of chastising, rewarding, comforting, or tlie 
like ; to appear and judge;— v. i. To keep up the 
interchange of civilities and salutations ; — twp. ds 
vp. visited ; ppr. visiting. 

Visit, (viz'it) n. Act of visiting or going to see a 
person or thing ; a brief stay of business, friendship, 
ceremony, curiosity, and the like ;— act of going to 
^ view or inspect ; official or formal in spection. 

Visitable, (viz'it-a-bi) a. Liable or subject to be 
visited or inspected. 

Visitant, (viz'it-ant) n. One who visits; one who goes 
or comes to see another ; — one who is a guest in the 
house ; visitor. 

visitation, (viz-it-a'sliun) n. Aot of visiting, or the 
state of being visited; — a judicial inspection and 
examination, as by a bishop in his diocese, or by 
eommissioners ai>pointed to report on the state of 
Colleges, schools, hospitals, or other public institu- 
tions; — in scripture, the divine aot of sending 
afilictions, distresses, calamities, Ac., on mm, to 
pimish them for their sins or to prove thcan ^-also, 
communication of divine favour and goodness. 

Visito, (ve-zCt') n. fP.] A light cape or short cloak 
of silk or lace worn by ladies in summer. 

Vising, (viz'it-ing) n. The act of atUmdiug oii 
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l^astioniillly';— the eot of caUing on another^ or etey* 
Idg as a gttest, in a flriaodly way. 

Vifftor, n. One who visits, who comes or 

goes to see another ;<-»a superior or ]^rson authorized 
is visit a oorporation or any institution, for the 
purpose of seeing that the laws, regulations, ito., are 
observed. [visitor or superiutendeut 

inyMal, (^z>it^'re«l) a. Belonging to a Judicial 
TiihS, (v5n) ». [Norm. F., ftom L. vicxnia, neigh- 
bourhood.] Neighbourhood ; venue. 

Tiaor, (viz'ur) n. [L. victer«, visum, to see.] A port 
of a helmet perforated for the purpose of seeing 
through a mask used to disfigure and disguise 
the foxepiede of a cap, projecting over and protect- 
ing the eyes— «1bo written vizor. [gnised. 

insured, (vhfurd) o. Wearing a visor ; masked ; dis- 
Tista, (vis'ta) n. [It., sight, view, fimn vedere^ to see, 
L. xHdere,} A view, especially a distant view through 
<nr between intervening objects, as trees ; hence, the 
trees or other things that form an avenue. 

Tlliial, <vizh'fi-al) a. [F. vimel^ It. visuaU, from 
Ij. vines, a seeing, sight.] Belonging or relating to 
sight ; used in sight ; instrumental to vision. 

Yitu, (vftal) a. [L. viiaZis, fi-om vita, life.] Belong- 
ing or relating to life, either animal or vegetable 
contributing or necessary to life; — containing life; 
living : — being the seat of life ; being that on which 
life depends -veiy necessary ; highly important; — 
essential. 

Vitality, (v!-tal^e-te) n. [L. vitalitas.1 State or 
quality of being vital; the principle of life; ani- 
mation. 

Vitalise, (v^tal-lz) v. t. To make vital or alive ; to 
^ve life to : — imp. & pp. vitalized ; ppr. vitalizing. 
Vitalisation, (vi-tal-iz-fl'shun) n. Act or process of 
infusing the vital principle. 

Vitallv, (vf tal-le) adv. In a vital manner ; so as to 
^ve life ; — essentially. 

Vitals, (vi^talz) n. pi. Forts of animal bodies essential 
to life the mrt essential to life, or to a sound state. 
Vitiate, (vish^e-at) v. t. [L. viiiare, vitiatum, from 
vitium, a fault, vice.] To make vicious, faulty, or 
imperfect; to render defective; — to cause to fail of 
effect, whdUy or in part ; to destroy, as the binding 
force of an iiistrumeut or transaction :-~corrupt ; de- 
prave: defile; pollute ; taint ; contaminate : — imp. & 
jpp. vitiated; ppr. vitiating. 

Vitiation, (vish-e-a'shun) n. Act of vitiating, or state 
of being vitiated ; depravation ; coiTuption ;— act of 
deBtroying the legal force of, as a deed; invalidation ; 
—contamination ; pollution. 

Vitiosity, (vish-e-ce^te) n. Quality of being vicious ; 
corrupt state : depravation. 

Vitreous, fvitirB-us) a. (L. vitreust from vitrum, glass.] 
pertaining to, or derived from, glass consisting 
ixf glass ;— resembling glass. Vitreous electricity ^ the 
kind of electricity excited by rubbing glass with 
certain eubstances, as distinguished from that de- 
veloped by the firiotion of resinous substances 
called also positive clectHcity, 

Vitreottsness, (vit're-us-nes) n. State or quality of 
being vitreous. 

Vitresoenee^ (ve-tres'ens) n. State of being vitreous; 
tile quality of being capable of conversion into glass. 
VitreioMit, (ve-tres'ent) a. [L. vitrum, glass.] Capable 
of being i^rmed into glass ; tending to become glass. 
Vitrifisotieiii, fvit-re-fak‘khau) n. Act, process, or opera- 
tion of vitrifying, or of converting into glass by heat. 
Vlttifaetdre, (vit-re-fakHur) n. [L. vitium, glass, 
and j/hcsiis, to make.] The manufacture of glass and 
jpottery. [or converted into gloss. 

Vttrmtie, <irit'r»-f 1-a-bl) a. Capable of bemg vitrified 
Vltriform, (vlt're-form) a. [L. vitium, glass, and 
jbrma, fbtm.] Having the form or appearance of 
«lass ; resemblhig gistss. 

Vitrity, C^t're-f!) u. t vUrum, m^/acere, to 

maka] To oonveort into glass by fusion or the action 
of heat V. i. To become glass : to be converted 
into glass:— ^mn. ft pp. vitefited; ppr. vitritying,: ^ 
Vitriol, (vitire-ol) n. [F. vitiici, from L. viti*um, glass.} 

A soluble sulphate of any of the metals . Oil o/vitri^, 
sulphurio or vitriolic acid. 

Vitrielate, (vitire-d-lat) v. t. To convert into a vitriol: 

— imp. A pp. vitriolated; ppr. vitriolating, . 
Vitrioiation, (vit-re-d-l&'shun} ru The act or process 
of converting into a sulphate or a vitriol. 

Vitriolic, (vit-re-ol'ik) a. Feitaining to vitriol ; hav- 
ing the qualities of vitriol, or obtained from it. 

Vituline, (vit'u-Hn) a. [L. vitulinxts, from vitulus, a 
calf.] Pertaining to a calf or to veal. 

Vituperable, (vi-tu'per-a-bl) a. Liable to or deserving 
vituperation or censure ; blameworthy or ceusuiablei. 
Vituperate, (vi-ta'per-fit) v.t. [L. vituperare, tcom 
vitium, a fault, and parare, to prepare, or parere, to 
bring forth.] To find fkult with ; to overwhelm with 
abuse ; to censure. 

Vituperation, (vi-tu-per-fi'shun) n. Act of vituperat- 
ing ; abuse ; severe censure ; blame. 

Vituperative, (vi-tu'per-&t-iv) a. Uttering or writing 
censure ; abusiva 

Vivacious, (vi-va'she-us) a. [L. vivaxt from vivere, 
to live.] Lively ; active ;— having great vitality or 
vigorous powers of life; — sprightly in temper or 
conduct animated. [or spirit. 

Vivaciously, (vi-va'she-us-le) adv. With vivacity, life, 
Vivacity, (vi-vas'e-te) n. Life; spiritedness; — spright- 
liness of temper or beliaviour; air of life and activity ; 

— ^liveliness ; animation : — also vivaciottsness. 

Vivandiere, (ve-vong'de-gr) n. [P.] A female sutler. 
Vivarium, (vi-va're-um) n. [L, vivarium^ from vivarius^ 
belonging to living creatures, from vivtts, alive, liv- 
ing.] A place artificially arranged for keeping or 
raising living animals, as a pond, cages, dec. ; — a 
vivary. 

ViveB,(vivz) n.pi!. [F. avtves.] A disease among horses 
consisting in a swelling or tumour of the parotid 
glands. 

Vivid, (viv'id) a. [L. rividus, from riccre, to live.) 
True to the life ; exhibiting the appearance of life 
or freshness ; — animated ; — forming brilliant images, 
or painting in lively colours; lively; — bright; strong; 
stioking. 

Vividly, (viv'id-Je) adv. In a vivid manner; with 
life ; — with brightness ; in bright colours ; — with ani- 
" mated exhibition to the mind. 

Vividness, (viv^id-nes) n. Quality of being vivid ; 
life; sprightliness;— strength of colouring; brightness. 
Vivifio, (vi-vifik) a. (L. vivus, alive, and facere, to 
make.] Giving life ; reviving ; enlivening. 

Vivifloation, (vTv-e-fe-ka'shun) n. Act of vivifying ; 
restoration of life ; revival 

Vivity, (rir'e-fi) v. t. To endue with life ; to quicken; 
to animate & pp. vivified ; ppr. vivifying. 

Viviparous, (vi-vip'ar-us) o. [L. viviparuSf from 
vivus, alive, and parcre^ to bear, bring forth.] Pro- 
ducing young in a living state, as all mammals. 
Viviseotion, (viv-e-sek'shun) n. [L. vivtts, alive, and 
sectio, a cutting.] The dissection of ati animal while 
alive for the pui-pose of making physiological inves- 
tigations. 

Vixen, (viks'en) n. [A.-S. Jtzeiif a she fox.] A fox^s 
cub of either sex;— a cross, ill-tempered woman. 

Vixenly, (viks'en-le) cc. Having the qualities of a 
vixen. [that is ; namely. 

Viz, (viz) adv. [A contraction of vuklieet,} To wit: 
Vizsura, (viz'aid) n, [F. visiere.] A mask; a headpiece 
used to conceal or disguise the face. 

Vizier, (viz'ygr) n. [A. wetir, tcazCr, a bearer of bur- 
dens, a porter.] A high executive officer in Turkey 
and other Ori<mtal countries. Qrcmd vitkr, the chief 
minister of tile Turkish empire. 

Vceable, (vo'ka-bl) n. [L. voeahttiu«»> fitom 
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Vilrlai (ydi) To win ati the triok« iti cards. 

Ymrff (roi'er<e) n. IP, volih’e, from voter, to fly.] 
A of hirds ;~-a cage large enough for birds to 
Ilf in written votary, 

Yfllitation, ( yorit-a-shun ) n. [L. vohlart.] Act of 
Jyillg; rapid flight 

(▼o-lish'un) n. (L* volitio, from voloy velle, 
to will, be willing.] Act of willing or choosing ; 
eABieise of the will; iiower of willing or deter- 
mining. 

Tolitive, (voVit-lv) a. Having the iiower to will or ex- 
ercise fm choice;— relating to the wiil :^expressiug 
a wish. 

VeUey, (Tore) n. [P. vol^ty a flight, from voter, to 
fly.J A flight of shot ; the discharge of many small 
arms at ouoe burst or emission of many things 
at once. 

Volley, (voVe) v. t. To discharge with a Tolley v. i. 
To be thiown out at once; to be disclinrged in a volley, 
or as if in a volley '.—‘imp. & voUeyed ■, ppr. vol- 
leying. 

Volt, (Tdlt) iu [P. volte, a ring, It votta, a timi, from 
iMVolvere, volutum, to i*oll, wind.] A itnind or circular 
tread : a gait of two troada made by a horse going side- 
ways round a centre in fencinff, a sudden tuoveiuent 
or turn to avoid a thinist 

Volta, (vdl'ta). [It] In music, a direction to repeat a 
pass^ one or more times. 

Yoltaio, (vol-td'ik) a. Pei*taining to, originated by, or 
named in honour of, Volta, wlio first devised ap- 
paratus for developing electric currents by chemical 
action, and establisiied this branch of electric science ; 
— pertaining to voltaism or voltaic electricity. 
Voltaic battery, an apparatus consisting of a series of 
plates or pieces of dissimilar metals, as cop^ier and 
rino, arranged in paira, and subjected to the action 
of a saline or acid solution, by which a current of 
electricity is generated whenever the two jwles or 
ends of the series are connected by a conductor ; a 
galvanic battery. 

Voltaism, (vol'ta-izm) n. That form of electricity which 
is developed by the chemical action between met:ils 
and diflferent liquids; also, the branch of science 
which treats of this form of electricity:— called also 
ffalvanism,from Galvani, who was the first to discover 
the remarkable effect which this species of electricity 
intxlaoes on animal bodies. 

Voltameter, (vol-tarn'et-gr) n. [From Votta, and G. 
nictron, measure.] An instrument r) r\ 

for measuring the strength of a I I 

voltaic battery or of a voltaic cur- |J 

rent, by passing it through a gradu- Q 

ated tube nearly fill^ with a 9 

solution of sulphuric acid and | M 

water — ^the strength of the curi-eiit | 9 

is indicated by the rate of decom- f 9 

position of the solution, which may wB 
ije read off on the scale of the tube. wflpiPfr 
Volt^cenr, (vorte-zhfir) >i. [F., Uljlbj ba 

from voitipe)*, to vault.] A ]eax)er 
or vaulter;— a light infautiy sol- 
dier. Voltameter. 

Volub^ty, (vol-u-biPe-te) n. [L. volubilitas.] State or 
qualityof being voluble;— -aptness to roll;— act of roll- 
ing;— flnency of speech. 

Voluble, (voru-bl) a. [L. volubilis, from volvo'e, 
volutum, to roll, to turn round.] Easily rolling or 
turning ; rotating ; apt to roll moving with ease 
and smoothness in uttering words ; of rapid speech ; 
fluent 

Vdobly, (Yora-ble) adv. In a voluble, rolling, or fluent 
manner. 

Vdimue. (volW) n. (L. voluiMn, a thing rolled np, a 
roll of writing, frinn votvere, volutum, to roll.] A 
roll ; a scroll hence, a book ; a tomo ; especially, 
that part of an extended work ivbicli is bound up 


together in one cover any thing of a rounded or 
swelling form ; — dimensions; compass f space occu- 

{ ued, as measured by cubic inches, feet, yards, and Gie. 
ike power, friiness, quantity, or, calibre of voice oH 
tone. 

Volumed, (vorumd) a. Having the form of a volume 
or roll bulky ; massive. 

Voluminous, (vd-Iil'min-us) a. Consisting of many coils 
or complications consisting of many volumes or 
books; - having written much or made many volumes, 
copious; diffuse. 

Voluminously, (vd-lii'min-us-le) adv. In a voluminous 
manner : in many volumes ; very copiously. 
Voluminousness, (vd-Kl'min-us-nes) n. State or quality 
of being voluminous. 

Voluntarily, (vol'un-tAr-e-le) adv. In a voluntary man- 
ner : of one’s own accord ; without compulsion ; spon- 
taneously. 

Volimtoriness, ( vol'un-tAr-e-nes) n. State or quality of 
l)eing voluntary; spontaneousness. 

Voluntary, (vol'un-tiVr-e) a. [L. voluntarius, from 
voluntas, will, choice.] Proceeding from the will ; 
free ; unconstrained willing ; ready ; — ^proceeding 
from choice or free will; done of his or its own accord; 
spontaneous; — done by design or intention; purposed; 
intended; —subject to the will; regulated by the will; 
— endowed with the power of willing free ; without 
consideration ; gratuitous x)ertaiuing to the volun- 
taries. 

Voluntary, (voVun-tar-e) n. A piece played by a musi- 
cian, often extemporarily, accoiding to liis fancy; now 
generally used to indicate the organ-playing at the 
0 })ening of church service: — a composition for the 
organ ; — one who engages i n any affair of his own accord ; 
a volunteer;— ill fcclesimtical history, a dissenter: one 
who is opjiosed to state endowments or compulsory 
rates or taxes for the 8Ui)i)ort of the clergy ; — one who 
objects to all state grants on behalf of reugion, and to 
the union of church and state. 

Voluntaryism, (vorun-tAr-e-izm) w. The principles or 
practice of a voluntary in church affairs ;— system of 
maintaining religion, and es))ecia]]y the clergy, by 
voluntary contributions or free-will offerings from the 
l)eople, as opposed to compulsory rates or taxes, state 
endow'ments, or other legal provision. 

Volunteer, (vol-un-tf*r') n. One wlio enters into any 
service of his own free will ;— one who enters into 
military service voluntarily, but when in service is 
subject to discipline ana regulations like other 
Koldiers, 

Volunteer, (rol-un-ter') a. Entering into service of free 
will -composed of volunteers. 

Volunteer, (vol-un-tfii-') v. t. To offer or bestow volun- 
tarily or without solicitation or compulsion r. i. To 
enter into any service of one’s free will, withoiit solici- 
tation or comp\ilsion ’.—imp. & ^tp. volunteered ; ppi\ 
volunteering. 

Voluptuary, (v6-lupt'u-ar-e) n. fU volupiuarins, fium 
voluptas, x>leasure.] A person who makes his own 
botlily enjoyments his chief object or care ;— one ni* 
dieted to luxurious living, carnal xdcasures, Ac. 
sensualist ; ex>icure. 

Voluptuous, (vd-lupt'fi-us) a [L. voluptuosus, from 
voluptas, pleasure.] Full of delight or pleasure; minis- 
tering to sensual gratification; exciting sensual desire; 
sensiml;— given to the enjoyments of luxuiy and plea- 
sure. 

Voluptuously, (vo-lupt'fi-us-le) adv. In a voluptuous 
manner ; with free indulgence of sensual pleasures ; 
luxuriously. 

Voluptuousness, (vd-lupt'd-us-nes) n, Luxurionsiiess; 
addictedness to sensual gratification; animal xdeasttiu; 
—bodily form, attitude, or expression attracting or 
suggesting sensnaiity. 

Vblutation, (vS-ia-t&^hon) n. (L. volutatio.) Act of 
rolUug; wallowing. 






Volttt6» (vd-l&ty n. It. voluta, Aroin ufolverit volu^ 
turn, to roll.] A kind of i^iral 
aoroU used in the lonio and Com- 
posite capitals. 

Yolttted, (Vd-ldt'ed) a. Having a /( /l KaBk? \B^ltg=T 
volute ; formed with a spiral 

Yomio-nat, (vom'ik-nut) n. The 
fruit of the Stryehnog nux vomica, ' 

of the size of a small orange, and W 
of tile same colour —the se!^ aro 
medicinal but not emetic, how- Volute, 
ever, as the name implies. 

Vomit, (vom'it) v.i. [L. vomere, vomitum, allied to O. 
ewtein.] To eject the contents of the stomach by the 
mouth; to puke; to spew; — v. t. To throw up; to dis- 
gorge; —hence, to eject from any hollow place; to belch 
forth ; to emit imp. & pp. vomited ; ppr. vomiting. 

Vomit, (vom'it) n. [L. vomitus, from vomere.] The 
matter ejected from the stomach an emetic. 

Vomiting, (vom'it-ing) n. Act of ejecting the contents 
of the stomach from the mouth ; — act of throwing out 
or belching forth from a hollow place, as a volcano, Ac. 

Vomitory, (vom'e-tor-e) a. Procuring vomiting; causing 
to eject from the stomach ; emetic ; vomitive. 

Vomitory, (vora'e-tor-e) n. An emetic ; a vomit ;— a 
principal door or entrance of a large building, as of an 
amphitheatre. 

Voracious, (vo-rS'she-us) a. fL. vorax, voracis, from 
vorare, to devour.] Greedy for eating ; very hurigiy ; 
eager to devour or swallow ; — ravenous ; rax^acioua. 

Voraciously, (vo-ril'she-us-lej adv. In a voracious 
manner ; with greedy appetite ; ravenously. 

VoraoiouanoM, (vO-nVshe-us-nea) n. Quality of being 
voracious ; greediness of appetite; ravenouaness; rapa- 
ciousness. 

Voraoi^, (v6-ras'e-te) n. Quality of being voracious ; 
greediness of appetite ; voraciousness. 

vortex, (voriteks) n. [L. vortex, from vortere, vertere, 
to turn.] A whirling or circular motion of any fluid, 
forming a kind of cavity in the centre of the circle ; a 
whirlpool a whirling of the air ; a whirlwind. 

Vortical, (voritik-al) a. [L. vortex, vorticis.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a vortex in form or motion ; 
whirling. 

VotareM, (v6't4,r-es) n. A female devoted to any ser- 
vice, worship, or state of life ; a female votary. 

Votary, (v6'tar-e) a. [L. voUig, pp. of %overe, to vow, 
to devote.] (Consecrated by a vow or promise ; conse- 
quent on a vow ; devoted ; promised. 

Votary, (v5't&r-e) n. One devoted, consecrated, or en- 
gaged by a vow or promise ; — one devoted to any 
particular worship, service, study, pursuit, or manner 
of life. 

Vote, (vflt) n. pj, votura, a vow, wish, will, from vovere, 
votttm, to vow. J Wish, choice, or opinion of a person 
or body of persons, expressed in some received and 
authorized way ; suffrage ;— that by which will or pre- 
ference is expressed in elections, or in deciding pro- 
positions expression of will by a mi\jority . 

Vote, (vot) V. i. [F. voter.] To express or signify the 
mind, will, or preference v. t. To choose by sufirage ; 
to elect to enact, establish, grant, or the like, by a 
vote ; to determine : — imp. & pp. voted ; ppr. voting. 

Voter, (vdt'§r) n. One who votes ; one who has a legal 
right to a vote or suffrage. 

Vowag, (vdt'ing) n. Act of expressing the mind, will, 
choice, preference, <&c., or of enacting, establishing, 
granting, Aa, by giving or taking and recording the 
voices or suffrages of the electors, luembera, man- 
agers, Ao. 

Vmve, (vdt'iv) 0 . [L. votivtu, from votwn, a vow.] 
Given by vow; devoted. 

Vottoh, (vouch) V. t. (Norm. F. voucher, from L. vocarc, 
to osil.J To obtest; to call upon to witness ;—r to 
i to deolare^-to warrant ; to nudhtaiii by affir- 
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mationa to back ; to support ; to establish -to call 
into court to warrant and detend, or to make good a 
warranty of title;— v.i. To bear witness; to give 
testimony or fhll attestation imp. A pp. vouemdi 
ppr. vcoohing. 

Vottoher, (vouch'er) n. One who vouches, or gives 
witness or full attestation to any thing; -—a ^k, 
paper, or document which serves to vouch the truth 
of accounts, or to confirm and establish frets of any 
kind in /Scotland, a receipt or written evidence of 
imyment. 

Vouchsafe, (vonch-sSf) v. t. [From vouch and soyii.] 
To permit to be done without danger to condescend 
to grant ; — v. i. To condescend ; to deign ; to yield ; 
to descend or stoop -imp. A pp. vouchsafed; ppr. 
vouchsafing. 

Voussoir, (vOos-swdr) n. [P., from router, to vault.] 
One of the wedgeliko stones forming part of an 
arch middle voussoir, the key-sione. 

Vow, (vow) m [L. votum, from vovere, votum, to vow, 
F. voeu.] A solemn promise made to God or to some 
deity ; a devotion of one's self ; a dedication of some 
part of life or some part of property, talents, time, 
or other xiossesslons, to a particular service or duty 
a promise of fidelity ; a pledge of love or affbetion. 

Vow, (vow) V. t. To give, conseointe, or dedicate to 
God by a solemn promise ; — to devote i. To 
make a vow or solemn promise ; — ^to declare or affirm 
solemnly ; to asseverate : — imp. A P2^. vowed ; ppr. 
vowing. 

Vowel, (vow'el) n. [F. voyelle, It. vocale, L. vocalis, 
from vox, rods, a voice, sound.] A simple sound; 
an ai-ticulation which can be uttered by itself; a 
sound uttered by opening the mouth, or through a 
more open position of the organs than that with 
which a consonant is uttered : also, a letter or 
character which represents such a souiui. 

Vowel, (vow'el) a. Pertaining to a vowel ; vocal. 

I Vowelled, (voweld) a. Furnished with vowels. 

Vower, (vow'gr) n. One who makes a vow. 

Vow-fellow, (vow'fel-6) n. One bound by the same 

! vow. 

Voyage, (voy'aj) n. [P. voyage, from vote, way, L. 
viaticus, belonging to a road or Journey.] Origin- 
ally a iiassage on the way; a Journey in general; a 
passing by sea or water from one place, port, or 
country to another ; especially, a passing or Journey 
by water to a distant place or country. 

Voyage, (voy'aj) v.i. To take a voyage or Journey ; 
especially, to sail or pass by water ; — v. t. To travel ; 
to iiass over :—imp. A pp. voyaged ; ppr. voyagiaf . 

Voyageable, (voy'aj-a-bl) a. Capable of being sailed 
over ; navigable. (or other water; 

Vovager, (voy'aj -sr) n. One who sails or passes by sea 

Vuloan, (vul'kan) n. [L. vulcanus.] In mythology, the 
god of fire and of working in metals;-— hence, a 
smith; esiiecially, a blacksmith. 

Vttloaaian, (vul-kd'no-an) a. Pertaining to Vulcan or 
to works in iron or other metals ; — pertaining to 
the system or theory which ascribes the clianges in 
the earth’s surface to the agency of fire, or main- 
tains that all rocks are of igneous origin; — also 
Folcanian, Plutonian. 

Vulcanization, (vul-kan-e-zd' shun) n. The art or pro- 
cess of imparting new properties to caoutohouo by 
causing it to combine with sulphur. 

Vttloanize, (vul'kan-iz) v. t. To change the properties 
of, as caoutchouc or India rubber, by the process 
of vulcanization : — imjp. A pp. vulcanized; ppr, 
vulcanizing. 

Vulgar, (vul'gdr) a. [L. vulgaris, from mlgus, the 


nary ; public ; hence, in general use ; T^^aoular;-- ^ 
belonging to the common people; pertailomto.Oten^ , 
monllfe; plebeian; lacking emtivatfam 







to good refined 

ct delioaoy* 

INdgOTf (vnl'g&r) n. The common people. 

▼ulgiurian. (vul-gSi'e-an) n. A Tulgar iieraoni one 
who has Tuigar ideas. 

IMbufitaty (▼ol'gfir'hun) n. Gromness of manners; 
irmgarity ;-~a vulgar phrase or expression. 

IFjuigarily, (vul’g&r'e-te) n. Quality of being vulgar ; 
the state of the lower classes of society grossness 
or clownishness of manners or language coarseness; 
rudeness ; want of delicacy or refinement. 

Yulgame» (vuVi^rdz) e.t To make vulgar:— imp. 
A un. vulgiiriied : dw. vulgarizing. 

Tulgarljr. (vul'gfir-le) adv. In a vulgar manner ; in 
the ordinary manner ; among the common people ; 
commonly meanly ; rudely ; clownishly. 

ViiJ^te, (vul'g&t) n. [L. vulffatus, pp. of vulffare^ to 
mm genexm or common.] A very ancient Latin 
version of the Scriptures— so called from its common 
use in the Latin church. [of the Scriptures. 

Vulgate, (vurgat) a. Pertaining to the Latin version 

Vulnerabuity, (vul-iier<a*bil'e-te) n. State of being 
vulnerable .'—susceptibility of ii^ury or harm 

Vulnerable, (vul'ner-a-bl) a. [L. vulnerabilis^ from 
mtlMrmtt to wound.] Capable of being wounded ; 
susceptible of externed injuries; — liable to injury.; 
subject to be affected injuriously ; assailable. 
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Vuhismry, (TuPngivar-ie) a. JF. imlnmiire, from Ii. 
vulnus, vulnMi, a wound.] t/sefrd in heaUng woohida; 
adapted to the cure of external li^urieB. 

Vulnerary, (vu]'nsr>ar<e) n. Any plant, drug, or 
ooinpoeition usefril in the cure of wounds. 

Vulneration, (vul*n(^r>a^8hnn) n. The act of wound* 


ing ; infliction of injury or hurt. 

Vumifio, (vul-nirik) a. [L. vulnui, a wound, and 
facertt to make.] Causing wounds; inflicting wopnds. 

vulpine, (vurpin) a. [L. vulpinus^ from vulpei^ a mx.] 
Pertaining to or resembling the fox; cunning; 
artful. 

Vulture, (vult'ur) n. [L. vultur.) A rapacious bird 
belonging to the hawks and the owls, and cmuacterized 
hy an elongated beak, of which the upper mandible 
is curved at the end, and by the want of feathers 
on the head and part of the neck. It fbeds chiefly 
on offal and dead carcases, and acts as a kind of 
scavenger in the warm countries in which it is dis- 
tribute. 

Vulturine, (vuH'ur-in) o. Pertaining to the vulture;— 
having the qualities of or resembling the vulture: 
rapacious. 

Vuiturish, (vult^ur-ish) a. Like a vulture; having 
the habits of a vulture. 

Vulturous, (vult'tlr-us) a. Like a vulture: rapa* 
clous. 


W (dubl-fi), the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet, takes its form and name from the 
repetition of a V, the Roman U. It is properly a 
vowel formed by expiration and opening of the lips, 
when previously fully rounded and olosed. It is, 
however, regarded as a consonant, because it acts as 
such at the beginning of words and syllables, as in 
war, onward ; because it is invariably followed by a 
vowel unless in the specified case of A, and because 
it never terminates a word unless preceded by a 
vowel. The terminal w is sometimes mute, as in 
low (Ifi), know (n6)i and also the initial before r, 
as in write (rit). 

Wahbls,(wobl) e.i. [Ger. wabbeln.) To move stagger- 
ingly fr^ one side to the other ; to vacillate. 

Wabble, (wobT) n. A hobbling, unefiual motion, as of 
a wheel unevenly hung. 

Wahbiiiif, (wobling) a. Having an eccentric motion 
ibrward and backward. 

Wabs^,(wab'ster)n. A weaver:— also [Scot.] 

Waelce, (wak'S) n. [Ger.] A rock allied to basalt, of 
which it may be regarded as a more soft and earthy 
variety. GrapioacJeef a kind of conglomerate grit- 
rock. 

Wad. (wfid) n. [B. 41s Ger. watfr, allied to A.-S. wad, 
clothing.] A little mass, tuft, or bundle, as of hay or 
tow eip^Uy, a little mass of soft material for 
atop^ing the charge of powder in a gun and pressing 
it close to the shot; neiioe, a soft maos of some 
loose fibrous substance used for various purposes, as 
for stoppiug an aperture, 

Wad, (wS^v. t. To form into a mass or wad, or into I 
wadding:r4o insert or crowd a wad into:— imp, fie pp. 
wadding. 

Wad, (wo4) «• [A.-S. weddian, to promise, L. vas, 

oadit, a |dedge.] A pledge; a promise;— a wager; a 
bet. 

Wad, (wod) 0. t. To pledge ; to wager : to bet. 
Wadifinf, fwodTiMIl) u, 4 wad or the materiias for 
wads,^ tdnd soft stuff of lo^ texture used for 
ifrdBAg gikioenta ; lUko, sheete of carded cotton pre- 




ieateheln.] To walk with short steps, throwing the 
body from one side and the other, like a duck or a very 
fat person imp. & pp. waddled; ppr. waddling. 

Waddler, (wodO§r) n. One who waddles. 

Waddlingly, (wodling-le) adv. In a waddling man- 
ner ; with a vacillating gait. 

Wade, (wad) v.i. [A.-S. wadan, Ger. tcafen, allied 
to L. vadere, to go.] To walk through any substance 
that yields to the feet, as water, mud, fiw.; — ^to move 
or pass with difficulty or labour; — v. t. To pass or 
cross by walking in or through mud, snow, or other 
yielding substance ; — especially, to cross a stream' 
by walking on the bottom of it imp. & pp, waded j 
ppr. wading.* 

Wader, (wad'§r) n. One who or that which wades; 


Wader, (wad'§r) n. One who or that which wades ; 
— one of an order of long-legged birds that wade in 
the water in search of food. 

Wadset, (wod'set) n. In SeoW law, a conveyance of 
land in pledge of or for satisfimtion of a debt ; a kind 
of mortgage. 

Wady, (wod'e) n. [A. vnidt, a valley, a ohannel of a 
river, a river.] The channel of a water-course which is 
dry except in the rainy season. 

WaJfer, (wa'ffir) n. [Ger. wc^fel, J). waftl.'] A thin 
cake or leaf of flour and other ingredients ; — a thin 
leaf-like bread, used by the Roman Catholics in the 
Eucharist; — a thin leaf of paste, used in sealing 
letters, fisc. 

Wafer, (w&T§r) v. t. To seal or close with a walbr 
imp. fic pp. wafered ; ppr. wafering. 

Waft, (waft) V. t. [Allied to wave.] To bear through 
a fluid or buoyant medium ; to convey through warn 
or air ; to buoy up : to cause to float ; to keep ttdm 
sinking to isast lightly or gently, as the eyes ; to 
direct, as a momentary glance towards;— 4o coovinr, 
as a sign or hint by a motion of the hand ;— v. i. To 
be moved or to p^ in a buoyant medium ; to float: 
—imp. it pp. wafted ; ppr. wafting. 

Waft, (w&ft) n. A signal ma<|a by moving eomettrii^ 
aa a flag in the air ; a motion or wave, aa bf m 
hand. 

Waftage, (wfifttlj) n. Conveyanee thrums a btinyiht 
medium, aa alv or water ; transportation; oanfiala. 





WAKE Bl 

^ 

torpid, or iuaotive state t To rouse f^m sleep ; 
—to put Itn motion or action : to arouse ; to excite : 
—to bzi^ to life again : to re*animate ; to revive 
to sit up or watch with at night, as a dead body:— 
Imp. App. uraked; ppr. waking. 

Wal», (wAk) n. Act of waking or being awaked; state 


of forbearing sleep ; vigils hence, apecxjically, an 
annual parish festival in commemoration of the 
d^cation of the church tlie sitting up of persons 
with a dead body, chiej9y among the Irish the track 
jtoft by a vessel in the water. [ful ; vigilant. 

Wakeful, (wakTdol) a. Indisposed to sleep ; watch- 

Wakefimy, (wSk'foOMe) adv. In a wakeful manner ; 
with wat<^ng or sleeplessness. 

VakefahuMHh (wak'fool-nes) n. Quality or condition 
of being wakeful ; indupwitiou to sleep ; want of 
sleep. 

Waken, (w&k'n) v. I. To wake ; to cease to sleep ; to 
be awakened ; — v. I. To excite or arouse from sleep; 
to awaken;— to rouse into action ; to stir up : — imp. 
k m. wak^ed ; ppr. wskening. 

Wakener, (wak'n-er) n. One who wakens. 

Wakenmg, (wak'ii'ing) n. The act of one who wakens ; 
the act of ceasing to sleip. 

Waldenses, (wardeii-sSz) n. pi. A sect of Christiana 
Stthstanti^ly Protestant in principles, who never 
submitted to, and were frequently persecuted by, the 
fioman Catholic Church— they reside in the valleys 
of Piedmont. 

Wale^twa.!) n. [A.-S. waZu, a mark of stripes, Go. 
valvtAt a rod, staff, also A.-S. toel^ a web of cloth, a 
strip.] The mark of a rod or whip on animal flesh ; 
—a ridge or streak rising above the surface of cloth, 
dec. ; — one of the strong planks extending along a 
ship’s sides, throughout the whole length, at different 
heights. 

Vale, (wal) V. t. To mark with wales or stripes. 

Walk, (wawk) v.i. [A.-S. wealcan, Ger. wallm, to 
rove, to wander.] To move along on foot ; to advaiuM) 
by steps ; to go on without running to move or go 
on the feet for exercise or amusement ; — to be stir- 
ring ; to be abroad ; to go restlessly about to appear 
as a spectre; — to move off; to depart (colloquial) ; — 
lienee, to behave ; to conduct one’s self ; — To 
pass through or upon ; to perambulate to cause to 
walk or step slowly ; to lead, drive, or ride with a slow 
pace ; — to move off ; to dismiss : — imp. pp. walked ; 

jgpn walking. 

Widk,^ (wawk) n. ^ Act of walking ; advance without 
running or leaping ; — act of walking for air or ex- 
emise ; — ^manner of walking ; gait ; step ; — the slowest 
pace of a horse or beast of buixlen ; — ^that in or 
thifough which one walks ; an avenue set witli trees ; 
place or ^stance walked over ; a {place or region in 
which animals may graze ; — habitual place of action ; 
sphere ; — conduct ; course of action ; behaviour. 

Walk, (wawk) v, t. [G. walken, to full, A.-S. wealeeare, 
a fhller.] To felt, as hats ; to full, as cloth. 

Walker, (wawk'gr) n. One who walks an ofScor ap- 
pointed to walk over or inspect a certain space of a 
forest ; a ranger [A. -S. wealeeare. ] A fuller of doth ; 
— walker, a common prostitute. 

Walking, (wawk'ing) n. Act of going on foot ; act 
of moving with a slow step, as opposed to running, 
ttotting, <!bc. 

Walhdl^ataiff, (wawk^ing-staf) n, A staff carried in the 
hand mr support or amusement in walking ; a cane. 

Wall, (wawl) ft. waU, Jj. vallunul A solid and 

permanent inclosing fence, as around a field, a park, a 
town, or the like ; also, one of the imright inclosing 
parts of a building or room \—pl. Fortifications in 
general ; woriEs for defence hence, a defence ; means 
insecurity and protection, 

Wail, (wawl) V. t To inclose with a wall to defend 
by walls to dose or fill with a waUl«**imp. dt pp. 
’wed } ppr. 
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Wallaehian, (wal-B'ke-an) n. A native or inhabitant 
of Wallachla, in Northern Turkey ; a Wallooh. 
Wall-oress, ^wawHcrm) n. A orudferoua plant of ^ie 
genus Arable, growing on walls, and in dry stony places . 
wallet, (woFet) n. [F. 'tnallete, valise, diminutive of 
malle, a think, Ger. malha,} A bag or sack fer cai'ryihg 
the necessaries for a journey : a knapsack a pedlar’s 
pack ;— a bag coiried by beggars or Vagrants ; — a kind 
of pocket-book with wide flaps for holding papers ; — 
a kind of leather pouch or pUrse ; — any thii^ protu- 
berant and swagging. 

Walleteer, (wol'et-Er) n. One who carries a wallet. 
Wall-e 3 ^, (wawri) n. [A.-S. hwelan, to wither, to fade 
away, and eye.] An eye in which the iris is of a very 
light gi-ay or whitish colour — said usually of horses 
an eye in which the white is very large and distorted. 
Wall-flower, (wawl'flow-gr) n. A cruciferous, ever- 
green plant, which grows in old walls, &o. ; a stock 
gillyflower;— a lady who keeps her seat at the side of a 
ball-room, failing to find a partner for the dance. 
Wall-fruit, (wawl'flroot) n. Fniit which, to be ripened, 
must be planted against a wall. [walls. 

Walling, (wawl'ing) n. Walls in general; — material for 
Wall-knot, (wawj’not) n. Among seamen, &o., a knot 
made by untwisting the strands at the end of a rope, 
and interweaving them in a particular manner. 
Wallop, (wol'up) v.i. [A.-S. weallan, wellan, Ger. 
wallen, to boil up, to bubble,] To boil with a con- 
tinued bubbling; — to be heaved or tossed up and down 
or to and fro : — to move or walk with a rolling gait ; 
to waddle ; — to be slatternly v. t. To heat soundly; 
to flog;' to whip: — imp. tipp. walloped; ppr. walloping. 
Wallop, (wol'up) n. A rolling movement ; a heave or 
swing to a side a stroke or blow. 

Walloper, (wol'up-gr) w. One who wallops— used in the 
compound, pot-walloper, one who boils his pot in his 
own house ; a houseliolder. 

Walloping, (wol'up-ing) n. A heating. 

Wallow, (word) V. i. [A.-S. wealowian.] To loU one’s 
self about, as in mire, or on other substance ; to 
flounder ;— to live in filth or gross vice imp. & pp. 
wallowed; ppr. wallowing. [wheel. 

Wallower, (wol'6-er) n. One who wallows a lanteru- 
Walnut, (wawl'nut) 71. [A. - 8 . wealh, foreign, and hnut, 
a nut, D. walnoot.] A tree of the genus Juglans and 
its fruit, comprehending several species — the nut is 
used both raw and pickled on the dinner table, and 
the timber is extensively employed fur the better kinds 
of cabinet-maker’s work. 

Walrus, (wol'rus) n. [D. & Ger. toal, in walvUch, a 
wliale, and a horse.] An — 

aquatic carnivorous mammal 
of the seal family, found in the 
Arctic seas— it is hunted for the . 
sake of its oil and tuska 
Walts, (wawlts) n. [D. wals, 

Ger. walzer, from walzen, to 
revolve.] A dance i)erformed 
by two persons in circular ; 
figures with a whirling motion ; ’ 
also, a piece of music composed "Walrus, 

for this kind of dance. 

Walts, (wawlts) v. i. To dance a wgltz imp. & pp. 
waltsed ; ppr. waitsing. 

Waltser, (wawlts’gr) n. A person who waltzes. 
Wamble, (wom’bl) v. i. [Dan. vaminel, squeamish, loel. 
vama, to nauseate.] To be disturbed with nausea;— to 
move irregularly to and fro ; to roU. 

Wampum, (wom'pum) n. Small beads made of shells, 
used by the North American Indians as money, and 
wrought into belts, &c., as an ornament. 

Wan, (won) a. [A.-S. wann, wan.] Having a pale 6r 
f sickly hue ; pale. 

Wan, (won) v. i. To grow wan ; to become pale or 
sickly in looks. 

Waadt (wond) m [loeL viinAr, Go. vanduhi Almiai 
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lllitok; a rod;— heooe, apeci/leaUjf, a staff of authority;— 
a tod used by conjurers or diylners. 

Vaadw, (won'd^r). v.i. [A. ->8. wandrim, v>andlia.% 
to ctiange, Qer, ioandelnt It. andare, to go.] To 
ramble here and there; to range about to go away; 
to stray off; to go astray;— to be delirious err ; 
deviate ; depart : — imp, it pp. wandered ; ppr. 
wandering. 

Wanderer, (won'd^r-gr) n. One who wanders ; a ram- 
bler; one who roves. 

Wandering, (won'd§r-ing) n. Act or habit of going or 
travelling from place to place ; roving; peregrination; 
—a divergence from the direct road : especially, aber- 
ration firom the path of duty ; deviation irom rectitude ; 
—hence, want of fixedness ; uncertainty distraction 
of the thoughts or attention from the point or business 
in hand ; want of concentration discursiveness in 
style or speech ; want of logical coherence rambling 
of the mind or raving, as in delirium, fever, &c. 

Wane, (wan) v.i. [A.-8. wanian, Ger. wanen^ from A.-S. 
wan, zoanne^ Oer. wan, empty ] To be diminished; to 
decrease— especially applied to the illuminated part of 
the moon to decline ; to fail ; to sink :—imp. it pp, 
waned ; ppr. waning. 

WanCi (wan) n. Decrease of the illuminated part of the 
moon to the eye of a spectator decline ; failure ; de- 
crease ; declension. 

Waning, (wan'ing) n. Act or process of declining ; 
decreasing diminution or decrease. 

Wanly, (won'le) adv. In a pale or wan manner. 

Wanness, (won'nes) n. The state or quality of being 
wan a sallow, dead, pale colour: paleness. 

Wannish, (won'ish) a. Somewhat wan; of a pale hue. 

Want, (wont) ii. (A.-S. wa»i., wemne, Ger. vsan, empty.] 
State of not having ; absence or scarcity of what is 
needed or desired ; — in a general sense, destitution ; 
poverty that which is needed or desired ; a thing of 
which the loss is felt. 

Want, (wont) v.t. To be without; to be^estitute of 
to have occasion for, as useful, proper, or req^uisite; to 
require; to need to feel need of; to wish or long 
for : to de8ii*e ; — to be lacking in respect of or to the 
amount of to lack ; — v.i. To be deficient or lacking; 
to fail; to fall short;— to be missed; not to be present ; 
— «H^>. it pp. wanted ; ppr. wanting. 

Wantmg, (won'tiiig) a. Absent ; deficient ;— slack ; 
ikiling ; insufficient. 

Wanton, (woii'tun) a. [W. g-ioantan^ variable, gwantwyf 
fickle.] Moving or fiying loosely; playing in the wind; 
—running to excess ; loose ; unrestrained ; — luxu- 
riant ; overgrown ; — not turned or formed with regu- 
larity ;— wandering from moral rectitude ; licentious ; 
dissolute ; — especiallv, deviating from the rulos of 
chastity skittisli; frisky; lascivious: libidinous. 

Wanton, (won^tun) n. A lewd ])erson; a lascivious 
man or woman ;— an insignificant or vain trifier. 

Wanton, (won^tun) v. i. To rove and mmble without 
restraint, rule, or limit ; to revel ; to frolic;— to sport 
in lewdness or lasciviously ;— to move irregularly ; to 
play loosely, as in the wind imp. it pp. wantoned ; 


ppr, wantoning 

Wantonly, (won'tun-le) adv. In a wanton manner ; 
loosely; sportively; gayly; lasciviously. 

Wantonneas, (won ' tun • nes) n. Quality of being 
wanton ; — lasciviousness ; lechery ; — ■ licentiousness ; 
negligence of rule or restraint ; — sporiiveuess ; 
frolic. 

Wepentohaw, (w&'pin-shaw) n. rA.-S. letepai, a 
weapon, and sceawu, a show.] An exhibition of arms, 
and an exercise and trial of skill in their use, made 
at certain seasons in some districts of the kingdom, 
rsootj 

Wapentake, (wa'pen-tak) n. {A.-S. weepengetdee.] 
in soiiie norihern counties of England, a division 
br district answering to the in other 

Ibiinties. 




Wapiti, (w&^pe-te) n. The North American elk— so 
called in the Iroquois dialect. 

War, (wawr) n. tA.-S. 

Ger. werra.] A state of op)K>si- 
tion or contest ; enmity ; hosti- 
lity a contest between nations 
or states carried on by furoe; 
armed conflict of sovereign > 
powers the profession of aims; 
art of war. 

War, (wawr) r. i. To contend ; 
to strive violently; to fiight;— Wapiti, 
to make war ; to carry on hostilities; to be in a state 
of contest by violence imp. it pp. warred ; ppr. 
warring. 

Warble, (wawrT)l) v. t. [Ger. wirheln, to warble.] To 
sing in a quavering or vibratoi-y manner ; to trill ;— 
to utter musically ; to carol to cause to quaver or 
vibrate ; — v. i. To be quavered or modulate ; to be 
uttered melodiously;— to sing in a trilling manner or 
with many turns and variations: — imp. it pp. 
warbled ; ppr. warbling. 

Warble, (wawr^bl) n. A quavering modulation of the 
voice; a song. 

Warbler, (wawrT>ler) n. One who or that wliioh 
warbles ; a singer ; a songster — applied chiefly to 
birds. 

War-cry, (wawrTcii) n. A cry or signal used in war. 

War-danoe, (wawr'dans) n. A dance among savages 
preliminary to going to war. 

Ward, (waWrd) v. t. [A.-S. weardian, to keej), protect, 
werian^ to defend, Ger. wartin.] To keep in safety; 
to watdi ; to guainl ; — to defend ; to protect ; — to 
fend off; to repel; to turn aside, as any thing mis- 
chievous that approaches; — v. i. To be on the watch; 
to keep guard :— imp. it pp. warded ; ppr. warding. 

Ward, (wawrd) n. fA.-S. toeard^ keeper, guard, Go. 
vardg, F. garde.] Act of guarding; watch; gi^rd; 
—state of being under guard ; custody ; confinement ; 
— guardianship; the condition of a child under a 
guardian ;— one who or that which guards ; defence ; 
protection ; defender ; protector ; — a fortress ; a 
stronghold ;— a guaitling or defensive motion or posi- 
tion in fencing;— a minor or {>erBon pnder the care 
of a guardian a certain division or quarter of a 
town or city a division of an hospital a project- 
ing ridge of metal in the interior of a lock. 

Ward, (wawrd) a. Pertaining to a townward or district 
division of a city. 

Warden, (wawrd'en) n. A keeper ; a guardian ;— 
the master or president of a college; —a jailor or officer 
of a prison one of the managers of a church and 
parish. (diction of a warden. 

Wardensbip. (wawrd'en-ship) n. The office or juris- 

War-deuartment, (wawr'dc-j^t-ment) n. That part 
of civil government connected with the maintenance 
and gener.^l control of the array: — the officials and 
the public offices attached to the depaitroent. 

Warder, (wawrd'§r) n. One who wards or keeps; a 
keeper ; a guard a truncheon or staff of command. 

Wardmote, (wawid'mdt) n. A meeting of a municipal 
w'ard ; also, a court of the ward, whose jxrovince it 
is to present defaults in matten relating to the watch, 
police, and the like. 

Wardrobe, (wawrd'rub) n. A room, apartment, or 
portable closet, where clothes are kept ; — wearing 
apparel in general. 

Wardroom, (wawrd'rodm) ii. A room occupied ai a 
mess-room by the commissioiied officers m a war- 
vessel. 

Wardship, (wawrd'snip) »i; Office of a ward orkeep^ ; 
guardianship;, right of guardianship ;— state Of being . 
under a guardian ; pupilage. 

Ware, (war) v. t. To wear ; to veer. , 

Wdw, (war) a. (A.-S. war, Ban. v<er.\ Being iff 
dipectation of; provided against ^-Gallt}ons} ^ary^ 




W«rtt (wir) ». fA.-S. ivUru, loeL vara.} Artiol# of 
jitoendiaiicliiio ; t^peeially, in the pliural, goods ; oom- 
inodl^es ; xaexobandise, 

W«riliousa» (witrliouB) n. A storehouse for goods. 

Wiinluras^ (wfirlious) v. i. To deposit or secure in 
h warehouse i to place in the government or custom- 
house stores, to be kept until duties are paid 
t pp. vnurehoused; ppr. warehousing* 

Watehousemaa, (w&rliouB-man) vu One who keeps a 
warehouse ;--H)ne who keeps a wholesale shop for soft 
goods or wares. 

warehousing* (wSrTiouz-jng) n. The act of placing 
goods in a warehouse or in a custom-house store; — 
vfarehou^ng ayttem, an arrangement for lodging im- 
ported axtioles in the custom-house stores, without 
payment of duties, until they are taken out for 
home consumption, [goods. 

Wararoom, (wfii/rddm) a. An apartment for holding 
^ Warfare, (wawr'far) a. [Pi-om war and fare, to go, 
to pass, A.-S. faru.] Militai*y service ; war ; hostili- 
^es ; — contest ; struggle. 

Warfare, (wawr'fS.r) v.i. To lead a militaiy life ; to 
carry on continual wars. 

War-horse, (wawi<hors) n. A strong, powerful, sidiited 
horse for imlitary service ; a charger. 

Warily, (wfir'e-le) adv. In a wary manner; cautiously. 

Wariness, (wfli'e-nes) n. Prudent care to foresee and 
guard against evil; caution circumspection; fore- 
sight; care. 

Warlike, (wawrlik) a. Fit for war : disposed for 
war; — ^i^rtaining to war ; military; having a martial 
ap pearance ; — ^threatening war ; hostile. 

Wwllkeness, (wawrlik-nes) n. A w*arlike disposition 
or character. 

Warlock, (w&r'lok) n. [A.-S. wdrloga.] A male witch; 
a wizard ; a sprite ; an imp. 

Warm, (wawrm) a. [A.-S. weann, Go. vamis^ leel. 
varmr,] Having heat in a moderate degi*ee; not cold; 
•—subject to heat; — ^zealous ; ardent ; not indifferent, 
lukewarm, or the like, in spirit or temper ;— -vehe- 
ment ; exoited; passionate ;— vigorous ; sprightly ;— 
easy in money matters ; rich ;— in painting, having 
yellow or yellow-red for a basis of colour. 

Warm, (wawrm) v. t. To communicate a moderate 
degree of heat to ; — to make engaged or earnest ; to 
excite interest, ardour, or zeal in ; — v. i. To become 
moderately heated ; — to become ardent or animated : 
—imp. & pp. warmed ; ppr. warming. 

Warm-blooded, (wawrm^lud-ed) a. Having warm 
blood— appUed especially to birds and mammals. 

I Warmer, (wawrm'§r) n. One who warms ; that which 
warms— used as the second element of a compound 
word, as plate-wamier, foot-warmer, 

Warm-heart« id, (wawrm'h&rt-ed) a. ■ Possessing lively 
interest or affection ; cordial ; sincere ; hearty. 

Warming, (wawrm'ing) n. Act of heating moderately; 
— state of becoming warm ; — chiefly used m the com- 
pound hoiite-warmingt a feast m^e when a person 
or family have ente:^ on the occupation of a new 
konse^ Ac. 

Wamung-pau, (wawrm'ing-pan) n. A pan used for 
warming a b^ with ignited coals;— a person put into 
a place or office to keep it till the nominee can take 
possession. 

Watmly, (wawimTe) adv. In a warm manner; with 
some deg^ of temper or anger eagerly ; earnestly ; 
ardently. 

Wamtii, (wawrmth) n. Gentle heat ; — fervour of 
mind ; zeal ;---a state of lively and exoited interest 
eamestnem ; eagerness enthusiasm ;— the glowing 
eflbot which arism from the use of warm colours, and 
also from the use of transparent oolouis in the process 
of glazing. 

Warn, (wawm) e. t [A.-S. vamian, loel. vama, Oer. 
Waiwen.) To make aware; to give previous informa- 
tion or notice to ; henot, to no^ or summon by au- 
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thority >-to caution against evil practices or any thing 
that may prove ihjunous;— to admonish of duty 
imp. &pp. warned; ppr. warniaf. [inter. 

Warner, (wawm'er) n. One who warns; an admon- 

Warning, (wawming) n. Caution a^nst danger or 
against faults or practices which incur danger; — 
admonition ;— previous notice notice to quit, as a 
house, service, Ac. 

Warp, (wawrp) v.i. [A.-S. weorpan, Ger. werfen, 
to throw, to cast.] To turn, twist, or be twisted out 
of a straight direction,' as a board in seasoning or by 
shrinking to tuin or incline from a straight, true, 
or proper course; to deviate ; to swerve; — ^to fly with 
a bendSug or waving motion ;— v. t. To tom or twist 
out of shai)e, or out of a straight direction ;— to tui-n 
aside from the true direction ; to pervert;— to tow or 
move, as a vessel, with a line or warp attained to 
buoys, to anchors, or the like ; — to run off the reel 
into hauls to be tarred. asyaruB:- imp. App. warped ; 
ppr. warping* 

Warp, (wawi^) n. The threads which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom and crossed by the woof 
the state of being warped or twisted a towing-line : 
a warping-hawser. 

Warper, (wawrp'gr) n. One who forms yam or thread 
into warps or webs for the loom. 

Warping, (wawrp'ing) n. Act or operation of one who 
or that which warps;— act of changing or perverting ; 
—art or occupation of preparing the warp of webs for 

. the weaver. 

War-proof, (wawriprddf ) a. Able to resist attack. 

Warp-threaa, (wawrp'tbred) fi,. One of the threads 
which form the warp. 

Warrant, ^oriant) v. t. [W. gwarantVj Norm. F. 
garantir, F. guarantir, to guarantee.] To authorize; 
to give power or ri^ht to do or forbear with assurance 
of safety or indemnity;— to make secure ; to guarantee 
safety, to; — to support by authority or proof; to Justify; 
— to secure to, as a grantee, an estate gi*anted ; to as- 
sure: — ^to indemnify against loss; — ^to secure to, as a 
purchaser, the quality or quantity of the goods sold 
as represented;— to assure, as a thi^ sold, to the pur- 
chaser— that is, to eng^e that the thing is what it is 
represented to be:— imp. A pp. warranted; ppr. 
warranting. 

Warrant, (woriant) n. That which warrants or author- 
izes ; a commission giving authority or Justifying the 
doing of any thing a precept authorizing an ofllcer 
to seize an oft'ender and bring him to Justice ; — ^that 
which vouches or insures for any thing ; guarantee ; 
security ; that which attests or proves ; a voucher 
a writing which authorizes a person to receive money 
or other thing. 

Warrantable, (woriant-a-bl) a. Authorized by commis- 
sion, precept, or right ; justifiable ; defensible. - 

Warrantableneai, (wor'ant-a-bl-nes) 91. Quality of be- 
ing warrantable. 

Warrantably, (woriant-a-ble) adv. In a warrantable 
manner ; Justifiably. 

Warranter, (woriaut-gr) n. One who warrants, gives 
authority, or legally empowers ; one who assures or. 
covenants to assure ; one who contracts to secure an- 
other in a right, or to make good any defect of title, 
or quality. 

Warranty, (woriant-e) n. An engagement or under- 
taking, express or implied, that a certain fact regard- 
ing the subject of a contract is or shall be as it is ex-. 
piuBsly or impliedly declared or promised to be a 
stipulation or engagement by a party insured that cer- 
tain things relating to the subject of insoranoe, or 
affecting we ziric* exist, or shall exist, or have been, 
or shall be done eeourity ; warrant ; guarantee. 

Warranty, (woriont-e) v. t. To wamint; to guarantee. 

Warren, (worien) n. [Norm, F. garemm.) A pA^ 
privileged, by presoripition or grant from w Jc|nf • mr 
keeping owtain beosta and fowls a {deoe of gtouhd 
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itilkd of oiidAol thief iyi a candle or exorescenoe on 
the widt which oauaea the caiulle to gutter. 

Watehi (wooh) n. [A.-8. wdccr, Oo. vahtvd, Icel 
eoJrt.1 Act of watching ; forbearanoe of sleep ; close 
oheenratioii ; guard ; nreseryative or preventive 
<rigtiaiK>e ;‘~one who watches or those who watch : a 
sentry ; a guard post or office of a watchman ; also, 
the place where he is posted; — ^tlie period of the 
nl^ht iu which one person,, or one set of persons, 
stands as sentinels ; hence, a division of the night ; — 
a small timepiece or chronometer to be carried in the 
|)0cket sAips, an allotted portion of time, usii- 

miy tonr hcnrs, for watching or being on duty 
thgt part Of the officers and crew of a vessel who to- 
jMfft attend to working her for nn allotted time, 
watch, (wooh) v. i. To be awake ; to be or con- 
tinue witiiout sleep ; — ^to be attentive or vigilant : to 
be on the lookont ; to keep guard;— to be expectant ; 
to wait ; to seek opportunity;— to attend during the 
night, as a nurse, <kc. ;— r. t To give heed to ; to 
keep in view ; — to tend ; to guard ; to have in 
keeping to observe from a secret place or ambush ; 
to lie iu wait for : — to observe in order to detect or 
prevent imp. <fc pp. watched ; ppr, watching, 
wateh-box, (woch'boks) n. A sentry-box. 

Watoh'Oase, (woch^kils) n. The ciise or outside cover- 
ing of a watch. 

Watch-dog, (woch'dog) n. A dog kept to guard 
premises or property, and to give notice of tlio 
approach of intruders. 

'^toher, (woch'sr) n. One who watches ; egpecialli/, 
one who attends upon the sick during the night ; — a 
diligent observer. 

Watchful, (wooh^fuol) a. Vigilant; attentive; cautious; 
careful to observe or guard, with of before the thing 
olMerved and agaiiut before the thing to be avoided 
or prevented. 

WawbftillT, (woch'fddl-le) adv. In a watchfhl man- 
ner ; vigilantly ; attentively ; cautiously ; heedfnlly. 
Watchfulness, (woch'fdOl-nes) n. State or quality of 
being watohffil ; carelbl and diUgent observation for 
the purpose of preventing or escaping danger, or of 
avoimng mistakes and misconduct; — ^vigilance; wake- 
ftilness; circumspection; cautiousness. 

Watch-glass, (woch'glds) n. In «/aps, a half-hour 
sand-glass to measure the time or divisions of a watch; 

* —a concavo-convex glass for covering the face or dial- 
plate of a pocket watch. 

Watch-house, (wochOious) n. A house in which a 
watch or guard is plao^ ;— a place where persons 
under temporary arrest by the police of a city arc 
kept ; a lock-up. 

Watch-light, (wochlit) n, A light used for watching 
or sitting up in the night; a caudle having a rush 
wick. 

Watchmaker, (wooh'm&k-cr) n. One whose occupa- 
tion is to make and repair watches. 

Watohmiin, (woch'man) n. One set to watch ; a 
sentinel ;— one who guards the streets of a city or 
building by night. 

Watoh-tower, (woch'tow-er) ti. A tower on which a 
sentinel is pla^ to watch for enemies or the approach 
of danger. 

Wat<ffiwoxd, (woch'wurd) n. The word given to sen- 
tinels and to such as have occasion to visit the 
guards, used as a signal by which a fHend is known 
Irom an enemy ; a countersign ; pass-word. 
Watch-work, (woehVork) n. The different internal 
nartsof a watch. 

Water,<waVt«) «. CA.-S. wd<er, Ger. v/asser, Q. Awdor,] 
The fluid whwi descends from the clouds in rain, and 
which forms rivers, lakes, seas, dtc. ;— a body of water, 
standing or flowing *r-*eiq^eoiBlly, the sea ; ooean ;— one 
of various liquid secretions, humours, dec.— so named 
fh>m their resemblance to water ; urine ^-^the colour 
briustre of a diaraondt 

Water, (waw'tgr) v. t. To wet or overflow with water ; 
—to irrigate;— to supidy with water for drink;— to wet 
and oslender, as cloth, so as to impai't to it a lustrous 
appearance in wavy lines ; — v. i. To shed water or 
liquid matter ;— -to get or take in water imp. A pp. 
watered ; ppr. watering. 

Water-bearer, (waw'ter-bar-sr) a. A sign of the zodiac, 
and the constellation from which it is named ; 
Aquarius. 

Water-borne, (waw'ter-hom) a. Borne on the water ; 
floated ; — conveyed by water. 

Water-butt, (waw't§r-but) n. A large cask set up on 
end to contain water. 

Water-oatriage, (waw'tgr-k&r-5j) n. Conveyance by 
water ;— the means of conveying by water. 

Water-cart, (waw't§r-kart) n. A cart bearing water, 
especially, one by means of which water is sprinkled, 
as in the streets, Ac. 

Water-cask, (waw'tgr-kask) n. In ships, a large steongly 
hooped barrel or cask for holding water. 

Water-clock, (waw't§r-hlok) n. An hourglass for mea- 
suring time by the dropping of water instead of sand ; 
a clepsydra. 

Water-closet, (waw'ter-kloz-et) n. A privy; especially, 
a privy furnished with a contrivance for introduaing 

' a stream of w'ater to cleanse it. 

Water-colour, (waw'ter-kul-gr) n. A colour ground 
with water and gum or size ; a colour the vehicle of 
which is water. 

W ater-ooiour painting, (waw'ter-kurer-pfint-ing) n. Act 
or process of painting or drawing in water colours in- 
stead of oiL 

Water-course, (wav/ter-kors) n. A stream of water 
a channel or canal for the conveyance of water, espe- 
cially in draining lands. 

Water-crane, ( waw H§r-kran ) w. An apparatus for 
supplying water from an elevated tank, as to the tender 
of a locomotive 

Water-cure, (waw^t§r-kur) n. The mode or s^’stem of 
treating diseases with water ; hydropathy ; — also, an 
establishment where such treatment is employed. 

Water-dog, (waw'ter-dog) n. A variety of dog remark- 
able for its aquatic habits, which render it valuable to 
sportsmen ; — a small floating cloud supposed to indi- 
cate rain ; — a sailor (colloquial). 

Water-drain, (waw't§r-dran) n. A drain or channel for 
water to run off. [dally, a tear. 

Water-drop, (waw'ter-drop) n. A drop of water espe- 

Watered, (waw'tgrd) a. Sprinkled with water ;— sup- 
plied with water; — made lustrous and wavy in appear- 
ance by being wet and calendered. 

Waterer, (wa^tgr-§r) n. One who waters. 

Water-fall, (waw'tgr-fawl) n. A fall or perpendicular 
descent of the water of a river or sti^eam, or a descent 
nearly perpendicular ; a cascade ; a cataract ;— a kindl 
of female head-dress or arrangement of the long hair 
at the back of the head. 

Water-fowl, (waw'ter-fowl) n. A bird that frequents 
the water, or lives about rivers, lakes, or on or near 
the sea ; an aquatic fowL 

! Water-gall, (waw'ter-gawl) n. [Qer. isasssrpalle.] A 
cavity made in the earth by a torrent of water 
watery appearance in the sky accompanying the rain- 
bow. 

Water-gauge, (waw't§r-gaj) n. An instrument ter 
measuring or ascertaining the depth or quantity of 
water. 

Water-gilder, (waw'ter-gild-$r) ». One who practises 
the art of water-gilding. 

Wateivgildmc, (waw't§r-gild-ing) n. The gilding of< 
metallio surmoes by oovenng them with a thin coatibg 
of amalgam of gold and mercury, and then volatilising 
the mercurjr by heat. 

Water-gniel, (waw'ter-grdd-el) 71 . A liquid food^ o(M- 
nosed of water and a small portion of meai, or oteer 
farinaceous substsmoe, boiled. 
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WnteriiMMf (ivftw'ter-e-oes) n. Humidity ; moisture ; 
state of abounding in water. 

Watariiur, (waVt^r-ing) n . Act of supplying, with water 
fm: drink :<-^the place of such supply act of spiinkling 
with water artificially, as plants ;—irrigation, as of 
laud -process of sprinkling with water and calender^- 
ing, as silks and other textile fabrics, to give them a lus- 
trous wavy appearance and reflections or plays of light. 
Watering-place, (waw'tgr-ing-plOs) n. A place where 
water may be obtained, as for a ship, for cattle, &c.;-~ 
a place to which people resort for mineral water, or 
for bathing, <fcc. [watery ; — somewhat watery ; moist. 

Waterish, (w'aw't^^r-ish) a. Hesenibling water ; thin ; 
Waterishness, (waw'ter-ish-nes) n. IState or quality 
of being waterish ; wateriness. 

Water-level, (waw'^r-lev-el) n. The level formed 
by the surface of still water a levelling instrument 
in which water is employed for determining the 
horizontal line. 

Water-lily, (waw'tgr-lil-e) w. An aquatic plant, dis- 
tinguished for its beautiful and -- ^ 

usually very fragrant flowers, 
and large, floating leaves. 

Water-line, fwaw ^ t$r - lin) n. A 
horizontal line supposed to be 
drawn about a ship^s botk>m at 
the surface of the water ; classified 
08 light when the vessel is empty, 
and load when it lias a foil cargo 
on board. Water-lily. 

Water-logged, (waw't§r-logd) a. Rendered log-like, 
heavy, or clumsy in movement, in consequence of 
being filled with water, as a ship. 

Waterman, (waw'tgr-maii) n. A man who manages 
water-craft ; a boatman ; a ferryman an attendant 
on cab stands, dsc., who supplies water to the horses, 
and touts for fares. 

Water-mark, (waw't§r-mark) n. A mark indicating the 
height to which water has risen, or at which it has 
stood; — a letter, device, &c., wrought into papier 
during the pixicess of manufacture. 

Water-melon, (waw'ter-mel-un) n. A plant (Cncur^ 
bita Citrillus) and its pulpy fruit, which abounds 
with a sweetish liquor highly prized for its cooling 
q ualities. [chinery is moved by water. 

Water-mill, (waw't§r-mil) n. A mill whoso ma- 


qualities. [chinery is moved by water. 

Water-mill, (waw't§r-mil) n. A mill whoso ma- 
Water-ousel, ( waw'tgr-od-zl) n. An aquatic bird; 
the dipper. 

Water-pot, (waw't§r-pot) n. A 
vessel for holding, conveying, or 
sprinkling water, &c. 

Water-power, (waw'ter-pow-er) n. 

The power of water employed to 
move machinery, &c.;— a fell of 
water which may be used to 
drive machinery. 

Water-privilege, (waw't§r-priv-e- Waterousel. 
lej) n. The right to use water for mills or to drive 
machinery. [as not to admit water. 

Water-proof, (waw^tgr-prCof) a. So firm and com}>act 
Water-proof, (waw't§r-prOOf) n. A substance or prepara- 
tion for rendering any thing, as cloth, leather, drc., im- 
pervious to water [Amer.] a coat or other garment 
made water-tight. [cloth, Ac., is made water-proof. 
Water-proofoig, (waw'tgr-proof-ing) n. Process by which 
Water-rail, (waw'tgr-rdl) n. A wading bird of the 
genus Rallus. 

Water-rate, (waw't§r-rat) n. A 
municipal rate or tax for the 
supply of water. 

Water-rot, (waVt§r-rot) v. t. To 
rot by steeping in water imp. 
dc pp. water-rotted ; ppr. water- 
rottoS^t 

Water-ihed, (waw'ter-shed) n. A 
range of Idgh land between two WateMail. 
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river-basins, and diaohargilig its waters into thwd 
from opposite directions. 

Water^soak, (waw'tfir-eok) v. f. lb soak in water ; to I 
fill the interstices of with water. 

Water-spout, (waw'tgr-spout) n. A meteotologloal . 
phenomenon, of the nature of a ‘ — 
tornado or whirlwind, usually ob-> 
served over the sea, and sometimes 
over the land it consists of a I 
dense cloud, generally of a conical 
shape, hanging downward from the 
clouds toward the earth, and w^heu 
uniting with a similar i)ortion 
from below, they together form 
an unbiuken column from the 
earth to the cloud— it often dis- 
charges water in vast quantities, Water-Rpoat. 
whence the name. 

Water-tight, (waw'ter-tlt) a. So tight os to retain or- 
not to ^mit water, or to suffer it to escape; not 
leaky. 

Water-wheel, (waw'tgr-hwSl) n. Any wheel for pro* 
pellijig machinery or other purposes, that is made to 
rotate by the direct action of water — called an over- 
shot-wheel when the %vater is applied at the top, ah 
undershot-wheel when at the rottoro, a breast-wheel 
when at an intermediate point, atkd a turbiw-wheel 
when its axis is vertical, and the water acts uix)n 
different sides of tlie wheel at the same time. 
Water-work, (waAv'tyr-wurk) n. Any hydrauUo ma- 
chine for raising, retaining, conducting, or distribut- 
ing Avater, or for obtaining and utilizing motive 
l>ower from the flow or fall of water ; — also, the 
engines, pumps, aqueducts, pipes, &c., by which water 
is supplied and distributed for manufacturing or 
domestic purposes ; — an artificial spout or play of 
water from a fountain, &c. 

Water-worn, (waw'tyr-Avorn) a. Rounded or smoothed 
on the surfime by the action of running water, as 
pebbles, &c. 

Watery, (waw'tgr-e) a. Resembling water; thin o» 
transparent, as a liquid hence, abounding in thin, 
tasteless, or insipid fluid abounding with water; 
wet ; — pertaining to water aqueous ; humid ; wet. 
Wattle, (wot'l) n. [A. -8. watel, a twig, allied to 

withe, h. vitis, a shoot] A tirig or flexible rod; 
hence, a hurdle made of such rods;— a rod laid on 
a roof to support the thatch ; — the fleshy excrescence 
that grows under the throat of a cock or turkey, or a 
like substance on a fish. 

Wattle, (wot'l) v.t. To bind with tAvigs;— to twist or 
interweave, as ttvigs, one with another ; to plat to 
form of platted twi^:-— mp. & pp. wattled; ppr, 
wattling. 

Wattling, (wot'ling) n. The act or process of binding 
or platting with twigs also, the platring itself. 
Waught, (wawt) n. [A. -8. wea/tf.] A large draught 
of liquor ‘.—also waught. [Scot.] 

Waul, (wawl) v.i. [Allied Uiwail.] To cxyasaoat; 
to squall 

Wave, (wav) n. [A.-S. wep, weep, Ger. wage, 8w. vap,\ 
An ^vancing ridge or swell on the surface of a 
liquid ; a moving swell or volume of water ; a billow ; 
—hence, the sea ; — an undulation ; a vibration prb- 
pagat-ed fioni part.icle to particle through a body ot , 
elastic medium, as in the transmission of sound 
inequality of su^oce .—the undulating line or stress, 
of lustre on cloth watered and calendered ; — a wavix^'; 
or undulating motion. 

Wave, (wav) v, i. To move like a wave one way and 
the other ; to undulate to be moved, as a signal 
to fluctuate ; to waver v. t. To raise into mequa;* 
lities of surfece ; — to waft ; to remove anv t||ixig 
floating; — to move one way and the other rim 
brandish to signal by a waving motion ; to bedkjsn: 
—ivip. & pp, waved ; ppr. waving. 
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Wa>'^(ilMS» (wayiw) a. Free fim WETes; imdisturbed; 

<vaTlet) n. A litUe wave : a i^le. 

Wave4IEMtur» (w&Vef-er-ina) n. An ofiwng in the 
Jeirleh eerym hy waving the object toward the fonr 
earmhial points, 

(wa^v<^) V. {. P9. we^elevif to totter, hesitate, 
A,«A To plav or vmove to and fro; — to 

flddhiate ; to be unsettled in opinion; to be undete]> 
mhiM i— to be in danger of frimng : to totter; to reel: 
— tiHp. &ppj uraveted; pw. wavering. 

Waveiwr, (w&Vi^r^) ». One who wavers. 

WaiTiHliidyf (Wft^ver-ing-le) adv. In a wavering, 
fluoiiuamig, doubtfril manner. 

Wiwy, (waVe) a. Bising or swelling in waves;— play- 
ing to and fro ; undulating. 

Wax, (waks) n. rA.-S. teaz, Icel. vox, Ger. wachM.] 
A mtty, visoid, tenacious substance, produced by 
beos;- henoe, any substance resembling wax in con- 
siStanoy or appearance a thick, tenacious substance 
secreted in the ear a wax-like composition used for 
uniting surfaces, or for excluding air, and like nur- 
poeee ;— a oompoidtion used by shoemakers for rubbing 
their thread. 

Wex, (waks) t'. t. To smear or rub with wax ; to treat 
with wax;— o. i. (A. 8, maxan, Icel. vaaja, Ger. 
wachgen,] To increase in size; to grow; to become 
larger or fhller ;— to pass from one state to another ; 
to become imp. wsMd j pp. waxed or waxen ; ppr 
waxing. 

Wax-oaadls, (waksican-dl) n. A candle made of wax. 

Wax-idumdler, (waks'chand-lgr) n. A maker of wax 
candles. 

Wax-<doth, (waks'kloth) n. Cloth covered with a 
coating of wax in ornamental figures, and used to 
cover tabloB, doors, Ac. 

Waxen, (waia'n) a. Hade of wax:— resembling wax ; 
hence, soft ; yielding ;— covered with wax. 

Waadness, (waks'e-nes) «. The state or quality of 
being waxy. 

Waxlight, (waksllt) n. A taper made of wax ;— a wax 
candle ;— a match made of wax ; a vesta. 

Wax-modelling, (waks-mod'eMng) n. Art or profes- 
sion of forming busts, figures, Ac., in wax; cero- 


plasticart. 

Wax-paintmg, (waks pant-ing) n. A mode of paint- 
ing among the ancients upon wax liquefied by heat, 
giving great brilliancy and permanency to the colours; 
enoai^c painting. 

Wax-p^^, (waks'pa-pgr) n. Paper prepared with a 
coating of white wax, turpentine, and spermaceti. 

Wax-unag, (waks'wing) n, A dentirostral bin! of the 
genus Bomibjfcillaf about six or ~ 
eight inches long— there are sev- 
eial beautiful speoiea 

Wax-wwk, (waks'wurk) n. Work 
made dr wax ; e8];>ecially, a figure 
or figures formed of wax in imita- 
tton of jneal beings; also, imitations 
in wax of flowers, fruits, Ac. 
alao, anatomical figures imitated 
in wax ;— a public exhibition or 
show of wax models or figui'es of Wax-wing, 
historical personages, living celebrities, notorious 
criminal^ Aa 

Waxy, (wakt'e) a. Besembling wax in appearance or 
eoDBittixBUiyi Viseid; adhesive; soft; — hence, yielding; 
pliable {—moist ; not mealy, as a potato. 

Way, (wS) n. tA,-S. wep, Ger. A D. wey, F. vote, L. 
vUl 1 A passing ; a passage place or means of pass- 
ing; road; street; lane; thoroughfare; highway, 
Ac.;«-mdvanoe; progress;— room for passage; scope ;— 
range ; sphere of > observation ; — length of space ; 
distance ; interval {—course or dfrection of motion or 
pregteis;— means W which any thing is reached or 
any thing is aooontpniAed; sohm; device;— manner; 


method ; mode ; fadfcdon ;— regular course ; habitual 
method of life or action;— detesmined course; reeolved 
mode of action or conduct in law, the right of pass- 
ing through or over the land of another ; the spaoe 
over which such right is exercisable in naviffatUm, 
motion of a ship through the water ; — pL The wmbers 
on which a ship is laus^ed. 

Way-bill, (wftOiil) n. A list of passengers in a public 
vehiele» or of the baggage or goods transported 1^ it. 
Wayfarer, (wftTar-«r) n. A traveUer ; a passenger. 
Wayfaring, (w&'f&r-ing) o. Travelling; passing; being 
on a jonmey. 

Waylay, (w&ia) v. t [From way and lay.] To lie in 
wait for ; to watch insidiously in the way ot, with a 
view to seize, rob, or slay:— imp. A pp. waylaid ; ppr, 
waylasring. [wait. 

Waylayer, (walcUgr) n. One who waylays or lies in 
Way-mark, (wa^mirk) n. A mark to guide in travel- 
ling. [path. 

Way-aide, (wa'sfd) n. The edge or border of a road or 
WaywaJM, (wa'wajd) a. [A.-S. wcewardliee, wantonly, 
from wed, woe, evil, ard, station, practice, and lice, 
like.J Liking one’s own way ; full of humours ; fro- 
ward ; perverse ; wilful. [perversely. 

Waywardly, (wa'ward-le) adv. In a wayward manner; 
Waywardness, (wa'ward-nes) n. The quality of being 
wayward. 

We, (we) pron., pi, of I. [A.-S. we.] I and others ; a 
number in whom I am included — tee is used by authors, 
editoi-s, and the like, to avoid the appearance of egotism 
in the too frequent repetition of the pronoun / /—also 
by royalty. 

Weak, (wck) a. [A. -8. wdc, from tHcan, to yield, to 
totter, Icel. veikr.] Wanting physical strength ; 
feeble ; infirm ; sickly ; — not able to sustain a great 
weight ; — easily broken or separated into pieces not 
stiff ; pliant; frail; soft;— easily subdued or overcome; 
— lacking force of utterance or sound ; low ; small ; — 
of less than the usual strength or spirit lacking 
ability for an appropriate function or office ; — feeble 
of mind ; spiritless ; — unwise ; injudicious ; hence, 
foolish not having full confidence or conviction ; — 
not able to withstand temptation, urgency, persuasion, 
or the like ; — not having power to convince ; not sup- 
ported by force of reason or truth {-—wanting in jraiut 
or vigour of expression ; — ^not prevalent or effective, 
or not felt to be prevalent not wielding or having 
authority or energy; deficient in the resources that are 
essential to a ruler or nation. 

Weaken, (wek'n) v. t. To make weak ; to lessen the 
strength of ; to debilitate; to enfeeble ; to enervate^ 
to leduce in streng|th or spirit imp. A pp, weak- 
ened ; ppr. weakening. 

Weakener,(wek^n-er) n. He who or that which weakens 
Weak-hearted, (w6kliart-ed) a. Having little courage; 
dispirited. 

Weakling, (wekling) n. A weak or feeble creature. 
Weakly, (wekle) adv. In a weak manner ; feebly ; 
with little strength; fkintly; timorously; indiscreetly. 
Weakly, (wekle) a. Not strong of constitution ; infirm. 
Weakness, (wek'nes) n. State or quality of being 
. weak ; want of physical strength ;— want of sprightli- 
ness or force;— want of steadiness or resolution;— want 
of moral force or effect upon the mind;— want of judg- 
ment ; weak trait or characteristic defect ; fkuing ; 
fault. 

Weak-side, (wSk'sfd) n. That part of one’s character 
or natural disposition by which he is most easily in- 
fluenced, deceived, or tooled ; porticulaT vanity or 
conceit ; individual whim or hobby ;-r-that part whhih 
most readily yields to temptation ; intnral infirmity 
frailty; foible. [sl^t. 

Weak-sighted, (a^sit-ed) a. Having defident or weak 
Weal, (wSI) a, (A.-S. vml] The mark ot a stripit.; a 
wale. 

Waal, (w61) 91, [A.-S. wtOf Oer. ledH Ban. veil A 
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W«i.ire, («r8v) v. t. [A.>S. Icel. v^at Go. veiban.J\ 
To unite, as tbreads of any kind, in sudi a manner 
as to form a texture ;~>-to form, as cloth, by interlao- 
ii]^ threads ; to intertwine, as twigs or other flexiUe 
inaterial ; to form into a fhoric ; to comixMe hence, 
to unite intimatelT or by cdose connection or inter- 
mixture ; to form by ins^ion ; to work into 1 >. i. 
To practise weaving : to work with a loom to be- 
come woven or interwoven:— wove; pp. woven, 
wove ; ppr. weaviag^. 

Weaver, {wev'ft) n. One who weaves. 

Weaver-bird, (wSv'er-b^rd) a. A passerine bird of 
the family of finches, species Pfo- 
eeinctf found In both hemispheres, 
and remarkable for their skill in 
interweaving small twigs, blades of 
crass. Ac., to form their neats. ^ 

Weaving, (wgv'ing) n. The act or 
art of forming cloth in a loom by 
the union or intertexture of 
threads ; the work to be done in 
making textile fabrics. 

Weaaen, (wS'zn) a. wisnian, “Weaver-bird, 

to wither.] Thin; lean withered ; wizened— used 
chiefly in the compound weazen-faced. 

Web, (web) ». [A. -8. wcBb^ Ger. geweh^ Sw. 

vctf.) That which is woven; texture; textile fabric;— 
a piece of cloth a kind of dusky film that forms over 
the eye ; sufibsion ; — in ornithology ^ the membrane 
which unites the toes of some aquatic birds ; — the 
texture of very fine thread spun by a spider ; a 
cobweb. 

Web, (web) v,t. To unite or surround with a web, 
or as if with a web ; to envelope ; to entaugle ; — 
imp. A pp. webbed; ppr. webbing. 

Webbed, (webd) a. [F^om mb.} Having the toes 
nnited by a membrane or web. 

Webbing, (weVing) n. A strong and narrow fabric 
of bem]^, used for suspenders, straps, &c., and for 
supporting the seats of stuffed cliairs, sofas, Ac. 
Web-footed, (web'fddt-ed) a. Having webbed feet; 
palmiped. Iwobstcr. [Scot.] 

Webatw, (web'stgr) n. A weaver : — also mabaW' ; 
Wed, (w^) V. t, [A.-S. mddian, to covenant, promise.] 
To take for husband or for wife ; to marry; — ^to join 
in marriage ; to give in wedlock ;— to unite closely i 
in affection ; to connect indissolubly or strongly ; — ^ 
V. i. To contract matrimony ; to many :—imp. A 
pp. wedded ; ppr. wedding. 

wedded, (wed^) a. Pertaining to wedlock or mar- 
rii«e; matrimonial. [festivities; marriage; nuptials. 
Wedding, (wed'ing) n. Nuptial ceremony ; nuptial 
Wedding-day, (wed'ing-da) n. The day of marriage. 
Weddumi-feait, (wed'ing-fost) n. An entertainment 
provided for the guests at a wedding. 

Wedge, (wqj) n. [A.-S. weep, Icel. veppr, D, wip.] A 

piece of wood, metail, or other hard raa- ■ 

terial, thick at one end and sloping to i 

a thin edge at the other, used in split- 1 i 

ting wood, rocks, Ac. — is one of the Wn 
mechanical powers/— any thing in the, / 

form of a wedge, as a body of troops WA f 
drawn up in such a form ;— a mass or / 

lump of metal. 

WedM, (wej) v, t. To cleave or separate ^ 
with a wedge ; to rive ; — to force or Wedge. 
drive, as a wed^ is driven; — to foree, as a wedge forces 
its way ; — to fix in the manner of a w’edge ; — to 
fiasteii with a wedge or with wedges : — imp. A pp. 
wedged : ppr. wedging. [like a we^e. 

Wed^shai^, (wej-snApt') a. Cuneiform ; sha^d 
Wedgewood-ware, l wej'^wdOd-wBr) n. [Prom the 
inventor.] A kind of semi-vitrified pottery, without 
much superficial glaze, made of white clay, but 
capable of receiving diSbrent colours by means of 
metallic oxides and odhres ; Stafibrdahire ware. 


Wedlock, (wedriok) n. rA.-S. ecedlAc, foom tcedd, a 
pledge, and Idc, a rift.] Marriage ; matrimony. 
Wednesday, (wenzm) n. [A.-S. Wddneedag, from 
Wdden. Icel. Odhinn, the god of the Scandinavians, 
and A.S. dUg^ day.] The fourth day bf the week. 

Wee, (we) a. [Ger. wemp.j Small; little. [Soot] 
Weed, (wed) n. [A.-S. wedd, widd.] Any plant that is 
useless or troublesome ;— any thing useless. 

Weed, (wed) n. [A.-B. tmed, Icel. rod. Go. vtdan, to 
bind.] A garment ; clothing ; specially, an upper or 
outer garment ;— an article of dress worn in token of 
grief : especially t in the plural, mourning garb, as of a 
widow. 

Weed, (wed) v. t. To free from noxious plants .^to take 
away, as noxious plants; — to free from anything hurt- 
ful or offensive ; to root out imp. A pp. weeded ; 
ppr. weeding. 

Weeder, (weifer) n. One who or that which weeds 
a weeding tool ; spud. 

Weeding, (wed'ingy w. Act or process of freeing from 
noxious weeds — also used adjeotively before the differ- 
ent tools used in weeding. 

Weedy, (w6d'e) a. Reiating to or consisting of weeds ; 
— ^abounding with weeds. 

Week, (wek) n. [A.-S. tceoce, wice, Icel. vikOf Go. rilu] 
A iieriod of seven days, usually that reckoned from one 
Sabbath or Sunday to the next. 

I Week-day, (wCk'da) n. Any day of the week except the 
Sabbath or Sunday. 

Weekly, (wek'le) a. Pertaining to a week or to week- 
days;— happening or done once a week ; hebdomadary. 
Weekly, (wek'le) n. A publication issued once in seven 
days, or appearing once in a week. [periods. 

Weekly, (wSk'lo) adv. Once a week ; by hebdomadal 
Ween, (wen) v.i. [A. -S. tednan, Ger. wahnen.] To think ; 
to imagine ; to fancy. 

Weep, (w6p) V. i. [A.-S. wdpan^ Go. vopjan.] To show 
grief or distress by shedding tears; to cry to lament; 
to complain ; — to flow or run in dioiM;— to drip; to be 
very wet ; — ^to hang the branches, as if in sorrow; to 
droop ; — v. t. To lament ; to bewail ; to bemoan ;— to 
shed or pour forth, as tears ; to shed drop by drop, as 
tears : — imp. & pp. wept ; ppr. weeping. 

Weeper, (wep'er) n. One who weeps or sheds tears ; — 
a white linen cuff worn on the sleeve of a coat or gown 
as a badge of mourning. 

Weeping, (wop'ing) n. Lamentation; shedding of tears. 
Weeping, (wep'ing) a. Lamenting ; shedding tears ; — 
drooping ; pendulous, as ash, birch, and other trees. 
Weepingly, (w5p'ing-le) adv. With tears or lamenta- 
tion. 

Weeping-willow, (wep'ing-wil-5) n. A species of winow 
whose branches grow very long 
and slender, and hang down 
nearly in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. 

Weevil, (weVil) n. [A.-S. toifelf 
Qer.vfibel.] A small insect of the 
beetle tribe, with a long, beaked 
head. Weeping-willow. 

Weft, (weft) n. [A.-S. wejH, from we/on, to weave,] 
The woof of cloth ; the threads that cross the warp 
from selvage to selvage ; — a thing woven ; a web. 
Weigh, (wft) V. t. [A.-S. leegan, to bear, Ger. 

Icel. vega, allied to L. vehere.} To bear up ; to raise ; 
to lift so that it hangs in the air to examine by the 
balance ; to ascertain the weight of; — to be equivalent 
to ill. weight; to counterbalance;— to pay, allot, or tak0 
by weight ; — ^to ponder in the mind ; to estimate dril- 
b^teiy and maturely i. To have weight ; to be 
heavy;— hence, to be considered as important;— to belvr 
heavily; to piess hard ’.—imp. A pp. weighed; ppf; 
weighing. 

Weigh, (w&) n. A certain quantity estimated bg 
we^t; an English measure of weight. 


weight ; an English measure of weig 
Weighable, (wa^bl) a. Capable of 


eing Weighed. 
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n. One wl»a weighs nn dAcev whose 
duty it Is to wi^h commodities. 

WetfhiBg'iiuutmiU), iwa'ing-ina-alien) n. Any machine 
ct eppmatus fter weighing ; espeoiallyt piaiiom scales 
amuii^ for weighing heavy oodies, as waggons with 
their loads, cattle, and the lika 

Weightt (wat) n. [A.>S. wiJit, Ger. gewiekU O. viigty 
!the quality of being heavy ; that property of bodies 
by. which they tend toward the centre of the earth 
qi^htity of heaviness; quantity of matter as estimated 
by the loanee ; that which any thing weighs hence, 
pressure ; importance ; influence ; consequence ; ~ a 
scale or graduated standard of heaviness ;-ra ponder- 
suhs mass : something heavy -a definite mass of iron, 
lead, brass, or other metal, to be used for ascertaining 
the weight of other liodies ; — ^the resistance against 
which a machine acts, as opposed to the iiower which 
moves it. 

Weight, (wat) V. t. To load with a weight or weighfe ; 
to Toad down ; to attadv weights to A pp. 

weighted ; ppr. weighting. 

Wei^tily, <wat'e-le) adv. In a Weighty manner ; pon- 
derously with force or impressiveness. 

Weightiness, (wat'e-nes) n. State or quality of being 
weighty ; pouderousiiess ; heaviness ; — solidity ; im- 
pressiveness ; importance. 

Weighty, (wat'e) «. Having weight ; heavy ,* pon- 
derous; — burdensome; onerous serious ; iin]x>rtant } 
momentous ; grave ;>-^apted to turn the balance in 
the mind, or to convince. 

Weir, C ver) w. fA.-S. wcer, wer, D. waaren.J A dam 

in a river to stop and raise the water, for conducting 
it to a mill, lor taking fish, and the like ;-~a fence of 
stakes or twigs set in a stream for taking fisli; a wear. 

Weird, (werd) n. A spell or charm mte ; destiny. 

^^sot.] 

Weird, (w8rd) a. [A.-S. wyrd, fate, fortune, one of the 
Fates.] Skilled in witchcraft ; — caused by or suggest- 
ing magical influence; supernatural; unearthly; wild; 
— sisters, the Fates. 

Welcome, (wel'kum) a. ^.-S. \oileuma, from trcl, well, 
and cuman, to come.] Received with gladness ; — pro- 
ducing gladness in its reception; grateful; pleasing 
free to have or enjoy gratuitously. 

Welcome, (werkum) n. Salutation of a new comer 
kind reception of a guest or new comer. 

Welcome, (wel'kum) v. t. To salute with kindness, as a 
new comer ; to receive and entertain hospitably and 
clieerfully :—%mp. & pp. welcomed ; ppr. welcoming. 

Welcemely, <wel1cum-le) adv. In a welcome manner ; 
with kindness or hospitably ; cheerfully ; gladly. 

Weid,tweld) n. (A.-S. wad, toaade, Ger. weid,] A plant 
growing in England and various European countries ; 
woad— used by dyers to give a yellow colour ;— the 
colour or colouring matter extracted from this plant. 

Weld, (weld) vA. IGer. & D. wellenJ] To press or beat 
into intimate and permanent union, as two pieces of 
iron when heatedf almost to fusion imp. d; pp. 
welded; ppr. welding. [welding. 

Weld, (weld) n. State of being welded : joint made by 

Weldable^ (weld'a-bl) a. Capable of being welded. 

Welder, (weld'fir) 71 . One who welds or unites by 
welding. 

Wi^frre, (weVfSr) n. [From well and fare, to go, to be 
in any state.] well-doing or well-being in any respect ; 
enjoyment of health and the common blessings of life ; 
exemption from sickness, calamity, or evil; pros- 
happiness-applied to individualB exemp- 

1 evu, war, pestilence, famine, or other cala- 

y ; enjoyment of the blessings of peace, good order, 
* 7 , Ao;— opplied to communities or states, 
n, (wel'^n) n. (A.-S. itmicen, Ger. wolke.] The 
t of beaten ; the sky. , . 

, (wel) »« TA.-S. well, team weamn, to boil.] An 
» of water from the earth; a spring ; a fountain;^ 
^ a acHiiee;-Mi CylihijflMLhdle shhk into the eai^ 


to such a depth as to zeaoh a aunply of water ;-^an in- 
closure in the middle of a shlp*s hold, around the 
pumps to preserve them from damage;-<-an apartment 
in the hold of a fishing-vessel having holes to let in 
fresh wafer for the preservation offish. 

Well, (wel) v.i. To issue forth, as water from the earth; 
to flow ; to spnng imp. & pp. walled ; jwr. treUing. 
Well, (wel) a. (A.-fl. wel, well, Ger. want, tt. valens.] 
Good in condition or cireumstanoes ; desiralde, either 
in a natural or moral sense ’.—being in health ; sound 
in body ; not ailing, diseased, or sick being iu favour; 
favoured. 

Well, (wel) adv. [A.-S. wel, loel. vel.1 In a good or 
proper manner ; justly ; rightly sufficiently ; abun- 
dantly; fully; adequately; thoi'oughly;— in such man- 
ner as is desirable ; favourably; advants^usly ; con- 
veniently;— considerably; not a little ; frr ; skilfully ; 
with due art ;--weU enough, tolerably ; — well nigh^ 
nearly; almost. e 

WeU-a^day, (wel'a-dR) infrrj. [A.-S. wdlatrd.] Alas! 
Well-appointM, (weFap-point-ed) a. Fully fumishetl 
and equipped. [decorous ; projper. 

Well-behaved, (welbe-havd) a. Coui-teous; civil ;~r 
Well-being, (wel'b&'ing) n, Welfbre ; happiness ; pros- 
^lity. [family. 

Well-born, (wel'bom) a. Bom of a noble or respectable 
Well-bred, ( wel'bred) a. Educated to polished manners; 
jw lite ; cultivated ; refined. [manoe ot outies. 

Well-doing, (wol'd6d-ing) n. A doing well ; perfor- 
Well-done, (wel'dun) In a right manner; nobly; 

bravely— a wonl of praise. 

Well-done, (wel'dun) a. Cooked thoroughly. 
WeU-favottred, (wel'fft-vui-d) a. Handsome: well- 
formed ; beautiiul : pleasing to the eye. 

Well-grounded, (werground-od) a. Btised on good and 
valid reasons ; solid; sure : — also well-founded. 
WeU-head, (wel'hed) n. A source, spring, or fountain. 
Well-informed, (wel'in-formd) a. Correctly informed ; 
possessing stores of knowledge or general information: 
—also well-instmeted. for acknowledged. 

Well-known, (wel'udn) a. Fully known ; generally known 
Well-meaning, (wel'm6n-ing) a. Having a good inten- 
tion. [friendly. 

Well-meant, (wel'ment) a. Rightly intended ; kind ; 
Well-nigh, (wel'ui) adv. Almost ; nearly. 

Well-room, (wel'rOOra) n. A room wljere a well or spring 
is situated; especially, one built over a mineral spring. 
Well-spoken, (wel'spOk-n) a. Speaking with fitness or 
grace, or B])eaking kindly spoken with propriety. 
Well-spring, (werspring) n. A fountain ; a spring ; a 
source of continual supply. 

Well-water, (wel'waw-t§r) n. The water that flows into 
a well from subterraneous springs ; water drawn from 
a well. 

Well-wisher, (werwish-^r) n. One who wishes another 
well : a person benevolently inclined. 

Welsh, (welsh) a. Belonging or relating io Wales or 
its inhabitants; — welsh rabhit, cheese toasted and 
served usually on slices of toasted bread ; — welsh 
Mnntl, a very fine kind of flannel 
welsh, (welsh) n. The language of Wales or of the 
Welsh ; — pi. The natives or inhabitants of Wales. 
Welt, (welt) n. [W. gwaldu, to welt or to hem.] That 
which, being folded or brought round, serves to guard, 
strengthen, or adorn something, as a small cord covered 
with cloth and sewed on a seam or border to strengthen 
it ; an edge of cloth folded on itself and sewed down ; 
—a narrow strip Of leather around a shoe, between the 
upper leather and sole. 

Wefi, (welt) V. t. To famish with a welt; to sew a wel% 
on: — imp. App. writed; ppr. welting. 

WelUr,( wel'tsr) v. i. [A.-S. weltan,, to roll, to welter, 
loel vdta.] To roll as the body of an ahi^; to 
wallow ; to tumble about, especially in any thing foul 
or de^g;— to rise and fkll as waves; to tumble ovelf, . 
as bill«f##fadwp. A pp. watered ; ppr. Wintering. 
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Whealy (hwSl) n. [A.-S. IvmU.I ^ pustule: a 
tuimaur. 

(hwSt) n. [A.-S. kumte, Ger. D. leeit] 

A plant of we genus Triticuin, and the seed of the 
plant, whioh furnishes a white flour for bread. 

Wheat-ear, (hwSVer) n. An ear of wheat a small I 
bird common in Europe, / | 

and found in Greenland — I 

called also fldlow-chat or JjBr \ 

W h e a t e n , (hwet ' n ) a. 

[A.-S. hw(xit4n.1 Made of \ 

Wheat-fly, (hwSt'fli) «. One 
of several insects injurious 

Wheat-moth, (hwet' moth) n. . i 

An insect whose grubs de- AVheat-ear- 
vour wheat: giuin-moth. 

Wheedle, (hwS'dl) v. t. fA.-S. ^eadlian, to bo poor, 
to beg.] To entice by soft woi-ds ; — to gain or get ' 
away by flattery ;-—v. i. To flatter ; to coax:— iiup. & 
pp . wheedled ; ppr. wheedling. 

Wheel, (hw61) n. [A.-S. hwedl, Icel. hiol, wheel, allied 
to Go. valvjan, to roll.] A circular frame turning on 
an axis ; a rotating disk — sometimes formed of one 
piece, but iiaually consisting of a nave or hub of 
wood or iron, from which radiate bars or s]X)kes of 
wood to support a circular rim or felly \~u)ie.el and 
axle, one of the mechanical powers : — hence, any 
circular body or instrument having a similar fom ; — 
an instrument for punishing criminals, formerly hut 
now no longer used; — a circular frame having handles 
on the rim, used in steering a ship ; — a round, 
wooden disk revolving hoi-izontally at the top of a 
veitical shaft or spindle, ou which the clay is shaped; 
— a turn or revolution: rotation: compass ; — a kiud of 
round game in cards. 

Wheel, (hw6l) v, t. To convey on wheels ; — to put into a 
rotatoiy motion ; to cause to turn or revolve; — v.i. 
To turn on an axis or as on an axis ; to revolve ; to 
rotate ;~*to go round in a circuit -to roll foiward 
to move or turn round imp. k pp. wheeled ; ppr. 
wheeling. 

Wheel-barometer, (hwel'bir-om-et-gr) n. A barometer 
having its scale on a circular dial, the index of which 
is moved by a thread passing over a pulley on its 
axis. 

Wheel-barrow, (hwel'b&r-o) n. A light frame with a 
box for conveying articles, supiwrted by one wheel, 
having two handles, and rolled by a single person. 

Wheel-carriage, (hwcl'kar-ij) n. A carnage moved on 
wheels. 

Wheel-outting, (hwel'kut-ing) n. Operation of cutting 
1^6 teeth or cogs in wheels, pinions, &c. 

Wheeled, (hweid) a. Having wheels— with a qualify- 
ing adyeotive, as four, two, &c. 

Wmmler, (hwer§r) n. One who wheels or turns ; — 
one of the hindmost horses in a carriage, or one next 
the wheels, as opposed to leader ; shaft-horse— also 
tohetl^horM. 

Wheel-houaa, (hwel'hous) n. A small house on deck 
which contains the steering-wheel. 

Wheeling, (hwSl'ing) n. The act of conveying on 
wheels;— the act of turning or moving troops in com- 
panies or ranks roun^ half-round, Ac. convenience 
or suitable condition for driving wheel-carriages. 

Wheel-plough^ (hwel'plow) n. A swing-plou^ with a 
wheel or ]^dr of wheels attached under the beam to 
steady it and keep the share at a uniform level in 
iuehing the furrow. [wheel is flxed. 

Wheel-raee, (hwerxfls) n. The place in which a water- 

WheeI*ropei (hwfirrdp) n. A rope whioh ooxmecta the 
ateering-wa^ and the rudder. 

Wheel-wiiideWf (hwSl'wln-dd) n. A cinmlar window 
with muUiona radiatitig tnm the oentm 


Wheel^ork, (hwfll'wnrk) n. A oomblnatloil of 
wheels, and their oonneotlon in a maobiue. 
Wheel-wright, (hwsrrlt) n. A man who makes wheehi 
and wheel-carriages. 

Whe«e, (hwex) v. t. [A.-S. hwotan, leel, hvdsa, to 
hiss, whix.] To breathe hard and with ati audible 
sound, as persons affected with asthma;— diap. dt pp, 
wheesed; ppr. wheesing. 

Whrik, (hwelk) n. [A.-S. ktayloa, vaxiooee vein, 
hylca, a bend.] A wiinkle ; an inequality on the 
surface: a protuberance; — astiipoormark; a streak; 
—a mollusc having a one-valved, spiral, and gibbous 
shell, with an oval aperture ending in a shori canal 
or gutter. 

Whelm, (hwelm) v. t. [A.-S. /or-welman, hVHtlfan, to 
overwhelm, to cover.] To cover with water or 
other fluid to cover completely; to immerse deep^* 
to overburden : — imp, & pp, whehned ; ppr, 
whelming. 

Whelp, (whelp) n. [A.-S. hmlp, Icel. hvelpr, Ger. 

The young of the canine 8i>eoies, and also beasts of 
prey: a puppy; a cub; — ucliUd; a youth— contemptu- 
ously so called. 

Whelp, (hwelp) v. i. To bring forth young, as the 
female of the canine species and some b^ts m prey 
imp. A pp, whelped ; ppr. whriping. 

When, (hwen) adv. [A.-S. kwenne, hwanne, Go. %van.] 
At what time — used interrogatively ; — at What time ; 
at tlie time that — used relatively ; — while ; whereas — 
used in the manner of a conjunction ; — which time ; 
then— elliptically used as a substantive. 

Whence, (hwens) adv. [O. Eng. tohennett, A.-8. htoana, 
hwanon.] From what place ; from what or which 
source, origin, antecedent, premise, Ac. ; how— used 
interrogatively from what or whioh place, source, 
Ac. ‘ the place, source, Ac., from which— used rela- 
tively. 

Whencesoever, (hwens-sS-ev'gr) relative adv. or eonj. 
From what place soever ; from what cause or source 
soever. [ever time. 

Whenever, (hwen-eygr) relative adv. or eonj. At what- 
Whensoever, (hwen-so-ev'gr) relative adv. or eonj. At 
what time soever ; at whatever time : whenever. 
Where, (hwar)fldv. [A.S, hwar, Go, A Icel. Avon] At 
what place ; in what situation, position, or circum- 
stances— used interrogatively;— at which place; at the 
place in which— used relatively ;— to what or which 
place ; whither— used interrogatively and relatively. 
Whereabout, (hwar'a-bout) adv. About where ; near 
what or which place— used interrogatively and rela- 
tively ;— conceniing which ; about which^— also lUMd 
substantively ; — ^whereabouts. 

Whereas, (hwar-az') conj. Considering that; since- 
used to introduce a preamble;— when in fact; the case 
being in truth that— implying opporition to somethiug 
that precedes, or implying a recognition of fltota 
Whereat, (hwar-aO adv. At which— used relatively;— 
at what— used interrogatively. 

Wherein, (hwar-bf) adv. By which— used xdatively;— 
by what — used interrogatively, 

WWeforc, (hwarifor) adv. [From where and far,] For 
which reason— used relatively;— for what reason; why 
— used interrogatively. 

Wherein, (hwar-inO adv. In which ; in which thing, 
time, respect, book, or the like— us^ rdsMi vely 
what— used interrogatively. 

Whereof, (bwBX’Uf) adv. Of which— used relatively;— ^ 
of what— used Incwfluitely of what— used inteitoga^ 
tively. 

Whereon, (hwir*<mO adv. On whioh— used rdatiT^^ 
on what— used interrogatively. ’ * 

Wheresoever, (hwar-sd-ev'^r) adv. In what 
soevesr; in whatever place, or in any place mdeflimf^ 

1 wherever. ' ' " , ; 

Wlmritlurough, (hwSr-thiddTddv. 

I Whsvftoi (hwftr-tdiy) adv» wilrhioh-4is(il 
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iMTldiMiiliiikt^ Qiwi|i'<diat) n. [I^tcnn uMm and c^at.] A 
flUiudl amgitik'bird of the genus 
jSaseieolat allied to the stone- 
chatter. 

Whine, (hwfn) v.i. [Icel. Aetna, to 
ereak, kve%na, to lament, Ger. 
loeinen, to deplore, A.-el. tcdMan, 
owanian, to inoum, howl, Qo. 

^vaindfit to groan.) To utter a 
plaintive cry; to cbmplatn in a 
shrill, long-drawn tone; hence, “WTilnchat. 
to complain in a mean, unmanly way ’.—imp. ii pp, 
jvhined ; ppr. whining. 

Whine, (hwin) n. A plaintive tone : the nasal puerile 
tone of mean or affected complaint. 

Whiner, Jhwln'er) n. One who whines. 

Whiningiy, (hwiu'ing-lo) etdv. In a whining manner. 
Whinny, (hwfti'e) v. i. (L. fiinnire.] To utter the 
sound of a horse ; to neigh : — imp. & pp. whinnied ; 
pyr. whinnying. [neigh. 

Whinny, (hwin’a) n. The cry or note of a hoi-se ; a 
Whinny, (hwiu'e) a. Abounding in whins, gome, or 
furze-bushes. 

Whin-stone, (hwin'ston) ?i. [From whin and 
Trap or green-stone— a provincial name given to 
basaltic rocks, and applied by miners to any kind of 
dark-coloured and liaixi, uustratified rock. 

Whip, (hwip) V. t. [A.-S. hweopian, to whip, Icel. 
mppa.] To strike with a lash, a cord, a rod, or any 
thing lithe ; — to beat ; to drive with lashes : — to 
punish with the whip ; to flog ; — to lash, as with sar- 
casm, abuse, or the like to sew lightly ; to form 
into gathers by overcasting a rolled edge and drawing 
up the thread;— to overlay, as a cord, rope, Ac., with 
other colds ; to wrap to take or move by a sudden 
motion : to jerk; to snatch among sea mm, to hoist 
or purchase by means of a whip ; — v. i. To move 
nimbly ; to stai-t suddenly and run ; to turn and run ; 
—imp. & pp. whipped ; ppr. whipping. 

Whip, (hwii^ n. An insti-unient for driving horses or 
other animals, or for correction ; — a coachman or driv- 
er of a carriage one of the fore-anns or frames of a 
windmill on which tlie sails are s^iread a small tackle 
with a single rope, used to hoist light bodies. 
WMp-oord, (hwip'koid) n. A kind of hard-twisted or 
braided cord, sometimes used for making lasbes. 
Whiphaad, (hwip'hand) n. The hand that holds the 
whip in driving ; — advantage over ; upiierhaiid. 
Whip-laeh, (hwipTash) n. The lash of a whii>. 
Whipmaker, (hwip'mak-gr) n. One who makes or 
sells whips. 

Whippet, (hwip'cr) n. One who whips ; tspeciallp, an 
oflicer who inflicts the jienalty of legal whipping ; — 
one who raises coal with a tackle from a sliip^s hold. 
Whijper-in, (hwjp'§r-in) n. A huntsman who keeps 
the hounds from wandering, and whips them in, if 
neoeesaiy, to the line of chase >— hence, one who en- 
forces the discipline of a mrty, and urges the attend- 
ance of the members on all necessary occasions. 
Whipper-snapper, (hwip'^r-snap'^r) n . A diminutive, 
insigi^cant person. [rod ; flagellation ; beating. 
Whipping, (hwip'ing) n. Correction with a w hip or 
Whip^g-post, (hwi\ying-p68t) n. Post or pillar to 
which criminals were tied or bound wrhen whipiied. 
Whipping-top, (hwdp'ing-top) n. A top caused to whirl 
with a lash. 

Whipple-iree, (hwip'l-trS) n. 

The bar to which the 
traces or tugs of a harness are 
fastened. 

Whip-pottr-wiU, (hwip/p66r- 
wil) n. An American bird, 
allied to the night-hawk and 
nlghljar, so called from its 

note, or the sounds of its \ 

voice also tchippowill Whip-poor-will 



Whi^poor.wia 


WMj^-thakh, (iitrij/snftk) fo. A kindof venmnohs snake 
found in the oast, having a long, slender body resaih^ 
bling the lash of k whip. . [ih infned ; a tUMf. 
Whip-^ataff, (hwin'staf ) n. A W by iThibh the hiddsr . 
Whipster, (hwip^stgr) n. [FtomtdAip.] A niiubie Uttlb I 

Whip-stoek, (hWip^tOk) n. The rod bt stafT to trbich I 
the lash of a whip is ikstened; soxhetitnei, the Whole 
whip. 

Whir, (hwgr) v. i. [A.-S. Awcor/an, to turn.) To whirl 
round with noise ; to fly with a buzzing or whizzing 
sound ; — v. t. To hurry away. 

Whir, (hwer) n. A buzzing or whizzing sound produced 
1^ the rapid or Whirling motion of any thing. 

Whirl, (hwgrl) v. t. [Icel. hvi^, Ger. wirbeln, A.-8. 
hteyrfan, to turn, to whirl.) To turn round lapidh' ; 
to cause to rotate with velocity to remove quickly, 
with awaif v. t. To be turned round rapidly ; to 
move round with velocity ; to g^’iate ; — to move 
hastily ‘.—imp. A pp. whirled ; ppr. whirling. 

Whirl, (hwerl) n. A turning with rapidity or velocity; 
rjpid rotation any thing that moves or is turnm 
with velocity, especially on an axis or pivot;— a xn- 
volving hook used in twisting a whorl. 

Whirl-bat, (hwf^rl'bat) n. Any thing moved with a 
wliirl as prepaiatory for a blow, or to augment the 
force of it ; — in poetry, the ancient cestus. 

Whirl-blast, (hw^i rblast) n. A whirling blast of W'ind; 
a whirlwind. 

Whirl-bone, (hwerl'bon) n. [A.-S. hwearbon, hwyrf-^ 
ban,] The iwitella; the cap of the knee; the knee-])Un. 
Whirler, (hwgrrgr) n. One who or that which whirls. 
Whirligig, (hwcrl'c-gig) n. [Pi'om whirl and pig.] A 
child’s toy spun or whirled ai*ound like a wheel ujwii 
an axis, or like a top ; — a wooden cage turning on a 
pivot in which petty offenders in the army were in- 
closed and whirled round by way of punishment. 
Whirlpool, (hwerl'pOol) «. An eddy of water ; a vor- 
tex or gulf in which the water moves round in 
a circle. 

Whirlwind, (hwQrrwind) n. A violent wind moving 
in a circle as if round an axis, and having a progres- 
sive motion. 

Whirring, (hw’gr'ing) n. The sound of the wings of a 
i^rtriUge or pheasant in lapid flight. 

'Whisk, (hwisk) n. [Icel. vi»k, Ger. loiscA.) Act of 
whisking; a rapid, sweeping motion, as of something 
light; — a small bunch of gi'ass, straw, hair, or the like, 
used for a brush ; hence, a brush or small besom 
a small culinary instrument for whisking or bating • 
eggs, cream, Ac. part of a woman's dress ; a kina 
of tippet;— a quick motion of wind; a sudden (pde. 
Whisk, (hwisk; v.t. [Ger. ingken, D. wUiehen,} To 
sw^p, bnish, or agitate with a light, lapid motion;— 
to move nimbly over the ground; to sweep along 
r. i. To move nimbly and with velocity:— imp. A pp. 
whisked; ppr. whisli^g. 

Whisker, (hwisk'gr) n. That part of the beard wliieh 
grow s upon the sides of tho ftco or the cheeks 
the long, projecting hairs growing at the iddes of the 
month of a cat or other such animal. 

Whiskered, (hwisk'grd) a. Formed into whiskers; 
furnished with whiskers ; having whiskers. 

Whiskey, (hwisk'e) n. A kind of one-borse chaise-- 
formerly called iim-wAislivy. 

Whisky, (hwisk'e) n. [Comipted from tuquebavph, 
from Ir., Gael, uisye, water, ftaiha, life.) A spirit^ 
distilled from barley, wheat, rye, maize, Ae. 

Whisper, (hwis'p§r) v. i. [A. -8 hwitprian, loel 
AvisAra.] To softly or under the breath 
make a low, sibilant sound or noise to Speak iniUk 
suspicion or timorous caution to plot ssibetly Ifli 
devise mischief ;—v. t. To utter in a low tone 
address in a low voice to isrompt or slimmest swmstr, 
Iy:^'mp, App. whispered; ppr. whsspeilig* - 
"l^isper, (hwis'p§r) n. A low, soft, aibOmt 




, irards uttffirad mritli a Toi«e,w • oautioiu or timor- 

Qiwkfp^fir) n. One who whiiipers;— 
one vHiiO. telle eeerete; tattler; backbiter; slanderer, 
inmedkl; t (hwie'pfi^ing) a. Speaking in a low tone 
^^cb; tiling eecwetly ; insinuating; backbiting, 
'fldilapermf I (hwis'per-ing) n. String in a low tone 
of voice; cautious 0 peech;*>Hslandering: backbiting, 
mndiperiiiglyi (hwirptrdng'lei adv. In a whisper or 
low voice. 

mniist, (h^ist) o, (Ger. «<.' pstf hat! hu|hl iieacel 
silence !J Not speaking ; not making a noise ; silent ; 
mute ; still. 

Vkist, (hwist) n. A certain game at cards— so called 
because it requires silence or close attention. 

"WhiaL fhwist) interj. Be silent ; be still ; hush. 
IKThislMi (hwisl) v.i, (A.-S. htnaUaUt D. hvidater^ 
lb Jttpula, a pipe.] To utter a kind of musical sound 
bj pressing the breath through a small orifice formed 
by oontrscting the lips;— to make a slirill sound with 
a wind instrument like that made with the lips;— to 
sound shrill or like a pipe v. t. To foim, utter, 
or modulate by whistli^ to send or call by a 
whistle & pp, whistled ; ppr. whistling. 

WbistlSf (hwisl) TL [A.-S. hwistlet L. JUtula.] A 
sharp, shrill sound, mode by pressing the breath 
through a small orifice of the lips, or through an 
instrumeut which gives a similar sound ; the shrill 
note of a bird ; the shrill sound made by wind 
patting among trees or through crevices ; the shrill 
noise of steam or gas escaping through a small orifice; 
—an instrument pioducing a sound like that made 
by the passage of breath through the compressed 
lips a sportsman's call to his dogs ; — in s/iips, a 
bMtswaiu^ pipe or call summoning or directing the 
crew to ^iity. 

Whistler, (hwis'Isr) n. One who whistles. 

Whistling, (hwis'ling) n. Act of one or of that which 
whistles ;^the sound made through a pipe or a sinaU 
orifice of the lips ; shrill sound, as of the wind. 

Whit, (hwit) w. [A. -8. wi/it, a creature, a thing.] The 
smallest part or particle imaginable ; a bit; a jot. 
White, (hwit) a. [A.^S. hwUy Icel. hvtir, Go. hveits.] 
Being without colour; formed by the mixtui'e of 
all oolours ; in popular language, appearing like pure 
snow ; snowy ; reflecting to the eye all the rays of the 
spectrum combined;— having the colour of fear ; i)ale ; 
-having the colour of innocence; pure ; clean 8X)ot- 
Isss; unblemished; — gray, as from age; — hoary; 
venerable: fortunate ; auspicious; — in eeripture, puii- 
fied from sin ; sanctified ; — white heat, temperature at 
which metals or other substances become incan- 
descent or emit a bright white light white lead, a 
carbonate of lead, used as a pignieut, Ac. ;~-white 
vitriol, sulphate of ainc ; — white wine, any wine of a 
clear, transparent colour, as Madeira, Sherry, Ac. 
White, (hwit) n. The colour of pure snow ; one of 
tile nhtural colours of bodies, yet not strictly a col- 
our, but a composition of all the colours ; — something 
havvig the colour of snow, or reflecting to the eye 
tile ra^s of light unseparat^ the centre of a mark 
at whinh an arrow or other missile is shot— for- 
merly painted white ;— one of the white race of men. 
White, (hwit) v. U To make white ; to whiten ; to 
whitewash imp. &p'p, whited; ppr, whiting. 
Whit»>bait, (hwit'b&t) n. A very small, delicate fish 
of tbe. hening kino, com- 
mon in the Thamee. 
mito-kf nr. ^It'bb) ^ A 
species of bear which in- ^ mV 

habits the polar regions, so 
oalladlribiniteoolour. White-bait. 

Wltite«b«3r, (hwStnboy) «. One of certain disturbers 
of the p^me by plgbt in Ireland, so caUed from the 
e<doiir 

Wldta*c|il^W, (hifv$^ n. A small species of 




perennial gtbam or clover, bearing irhite fiowdi^ 
much relished by cattle aha by the nopey bee. 
White-feather, (hwItTerja-er) n. To 8 mw the .^ite 
feather, to shrink from fighting in a just cause ; to 
show symptOiPs of fear or cowardice. 

White-fish, (hwit^fiSb) n. A haddock or whiting. 
White-friars, (hwit'fri-ors) n,pl. Monks or mendicant 
friars, of which there are several orders, so called 
from wearing a white habit. 

White-livered, (hwit'liv-grd) a. Having a pale look ; 
feeble : cowardly. 

White-meat, (hwit'mSt) n. fA.-S. hiHtfnite,] Meats 
made of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and the like 
young or delicate flesh, as veal, poultry, rabbits, and 
the like. 

WHute-money, Oiwit'mun-c) n. Silver coin. 

Whiten, (hwit^u) v. t. To make white ; to bleach ; to 
blanch v. i. To grow white ; to turn or become 
white or whiter: — iwp. A pp, whitened; 
whitening. [makes white. 

Whxtener, (hwit'n-cr) n. One who bleaches or 
Whiteness, (hwit'nes) n. State or quality of being 
white .'—paleness ; — freedom from stmn or blemish ; 
purity; cleanness. 

Whitening, (hwit'ning) n. Chalk purified, pulverized, 
and sometimes made into cakes, used for polishing, 
Ac. 

White-smith, (hwit'smith) w. One who works in 
tinned iron or white iron ; — a worker in iron who 
finishes or polishes the work, in distinction from one 
who forges it. 

White-squall, (hwit'skwal) n. A sudden, violent, and 
dangerous gale of wind in tropical latitudes, and 
usually presaged by a small white cloud in a very 
clear sky. 

Whitewash, (hwit'wosh) n, A wash or liquid compo- 
; sition for whitening something ;— a wash for making 
the skin fair a composition of lime and water, or of 
whiting, size, and water, used for whitening the 
plaster of walls, and the like. 

whitewash, (hwit'wosh) v. t. To cover with a white 
liquid composition, as with lime and water, Ac. ;— to 
make white ; to give a fair external appearance ; 
hence, to clear, as an insolvent or bankrupt of debts 
he owes :—imp. A pp. whitewashed ; ppr. whitewash- 
ing. [washes. 

Whitewasher, (hwit'wosh-gr) n. One who white- 
Whither, (liwiTu'sr) adv. [A.-S. htedder, hwider.] To 
what place— used interrogatively to what or wliich 
pl ace — used relatively to what point or degi'ee. 
Whithersoever, (hwiTH'gr-Bo-ev-gr) adv. To whatever 
place. [toward what place, 

w hitherward, (hwiTH'gr-wkrd) adv. I n what direction ; 
Whiting, (hwit'iiig) n. [From white.] A sea-fish allied 
to the cod, valued on account 
of its delicacy and lightness 
as an article of food;— ground 
clialk carefuUy cleaned from 
all stony matter. 

Whitish, (hwit'isli) a. Some- Whiting, 

what white ; white in a moderate degree covered 
with an oxiaque white powder. [wliat white. 

Whitishness, (bwiVish-nes) n. Quality of being some- 
Whitleather, mwit'leTH-gr) n. Leather dressed iHth 
alum, salt, remarkable for its pliability apd 
toughness; — a broad, tough, white ligament oft the 
neck of quadrupeds whimi suijports the weight 
the head 

Whitlow, (hwitTo) n. [A.-S. kwH, white, and low, 
flame, fire.] An inflammation of the fingers or toes. 


WMtiaoa^y(hwit'muii-dh)a. The Monday aftei* Whit- 
sunday. Iff hihstuiti^o. 

Whitsun, (hwit'son) a, Perialning tb or Observed At 



WSiiteoaday, (hwit'tuii<dft]i ^ Mhite and 

4^, or tide.]: The MTenih 8imday Alter Eaeter l a 
lettlval conunemoratlTe of the deecent of the Holy 
S{»irlt on the day of Pettteooet-<^«»il]M« hecause, in 
the primitive (murch, those who had been newly 
baptized appeared in white garments >-*in Scotland, 
the midsummer term day for payment of rents, inter- 
est, he. ; the fifteenth of Hay :->-al 80 WhittwntuU, 
^TOttle, (hwitl) n. rA.-S. hwitle.] A knife ; a pocket, 
sheath, or clasp-knife. 

Whittle, (hwit'l) v.U To pare or cut off the snrfece of 
with a small knife v. t. To cut or shape a niece 
of wood with a small knifo imp. <6; pp. whittled ; 
pmv whittUngt (white and brown, 

wnl^-hrown, (hwit'e-brown) a. Of a colour between 
Whiz, (hwiz) V. i. [An onomatopoetic word allied to 
hiss.] To make a humming or hissing sound like an 
arrow or ball flying through the air :-~imp. & pp. 
whizzed; ppr. whizzing. 

Whiz, (hwiz) A hissing and humming sound. 
^B*i^^hizsingly, (hwiz^ing-le) adv. With a hissing, whir- 
ring, or whizzing sound. 

l!^o, (h66) pron. [A.-S. /nm, Go. hva^ Icel. hver, L. 
qvAs, qui.] As a relative, the person or persons pre- 
viously s^ken of as an interrogative, which or what 
one of persons present, or of many persons, or of 
persons indefinitely. [without exception. 

Whoever, (h60-ev'er)pron. Whatever person ; any one 
Whole, ^hol) a. [A.-S. hdl, healthy, sound, whole. 
Go. JiaiU, W. holL] Oont^niug the total amount, 
number, and the like : — ail; total; — complete; entire; 
—not defective or imperfect; — unimpaired; uninjured; 
—unbroken;: healthy; sound; well 
.Whole, (h51) n. The entire thing ; the entire assem- 
blage of pat^; totality;— a regular combination of 
parts ; a system amount ; aggregate ; gross ; sum. 
Whole-hoofed, (hOlliooft) a. . Having an undivided 
hoof. [fram end to end. 


Whole-length, (hollength) n. The extent or surface I 
Whole-length, (horiength) a. Extending from end to | 
end ; — ^representing the full length or figure, as a por- j 
trait or statue. [ness ; totality ; completeness. I 

Wholeness, (hoTnes) n. State of being whole ; entire- | 
Wliolesale, (hdrsai) n. Sale of goods by the piece or ! 
large quantity, as distinguished from retail whole- \ 

mle. ill the mass; without distinction or discrimination, j 
Wholesale, (bursal) a. Buying and selling by the piece | 
or in large quantities or in the lump, as a merchant, 
^ ; — extensive ; done on a large sc^o ; general, as 
trade ; — ^pertaining to the trade by the piece or in large 
miantities ; noting the price charged to a retail trader. 
Wholesome, (hdrsitm) a. [Ger. heiUani, Eiig. whole and 
soms.] Suubrious ; tending to promote health ; fa- 
vouring health ;— contributing to the health of the 
mind; sound; orthodox; conducive to religion or 
morality conducive to public peace and prosperity ; 
salutary ;— useful ;— kindly ; pleasing. 

Wholezomaly, (h5Fsum-le) adv. In a wholesome or 
wEilutary manner ; salubriously. 

Wholesomenezi, (hdl'sum-nes) n. The quality of being 
wholesome; salubrity salutarinesa ; conducivenesa 
to the good or happiness of the individual, or to the 
welfare of the state. 

Wholly, (hdl'le) adv. In all the ports or kinds en- 
tirely; completely; perfi^otly; — to the exclusion of other 
things ; totally. 

^ Whom,, (hddm) jproa. The objective of wJto. 
Whomsoever, (h06m-s5-ev'§r) pron., the objective of 
whosoever. Any person, without exception. 

Who<^, (hw66p) n. A shout of pursuit or of war ; a 
halloo : a hoot, as of an owl. 

Wkoop, (hw6^) V. i. [A.-S. hwdpan, Go. vopjaai, to 
call, to cxy bht.] To utter a loud cry of eagerness, en- 
thttsiaatn, or eqjoyment ; to shout ; to hoot, as an owl ; 
*r-9}. t 1b insult with shouts or yells ; to hoot 
dppib ppr. whooping* 


Who^?lilC-oraae,(hwMifing-]czftii>w. QseofthefhmiJy 
of Qrimm, with long necks aitd ' 

biUft— so named from its pecoiiar 

veruy to turn over suddenly* 

Whop, (hwop) n. A sudden fall, 
or the suddenness of striking in 

(hdr) n. [A. -8. , Ger. hwre, 

W. huran, from huriaw, to hire.) 

A woman who practises unlawful 
sexual compieroe with men, es^ie- Whoopinfferana. 
dally one who does it for hire harlot ; courtesan ; 
prostitute ; strumpet. 

Whore, (h6r) v. i. To have unlawful sexual commeoroe. 
Whoredom, (hfiriduni) n. Practice of unlawful com- 
merce with the other sex ; foniication ; lewdness in 
ScHpture. the desertion of the worship of the true 
God for the worship of idols ; idolatry. 

Whoremaatar, (h5rimas-t$r) n. A man who practisos 
lewdness ; a lecher a pimp ; a procurer. 
Whoremonger, (h6r'mnng-gfir) n. A whoremaster; 
a lecher; a pimp. 

Whoreson, (horisun) n. A bastard. 

Whoreion, (horisun) a. Illegitimate hence, base; 
mean dirty ; scurvy. 

Whorish, (hbriish) a. Addicted to unlawful sexual 
commerce ; incontinent ; lewd ; unchaste. 

Whorishness, (h^riish-nes) n. The practice of lewd- 
nesB ; — the character of a lewd woman. 

Whorl, (hworl) n. [Allied to w?iirl.] An arrangement 
of a number of leaves, flowers, _ 
or other organs, around a stem, 
in the same plane with each i 
other;— a wreath or turn of the ! 
spire of a univalve shell. Vfi 

Wnorled. (hworld) a. Furnished 
with whorls; arranged in the 
form of a whorl or whorls. 

Whort, (hwort) n. Tho fruit • 
of tho whortleberry ; also, the ' 

shrub itself. Whorls, 

Whortleberry, (hworitl-bgr-e) n. [A.-S. heortbera.] A 
native plant of the genus racciai<tm, akin to the bil- 
berries, crariben'ies, &c., and its small, round, edible 
beny, the hucklebeivy. [of who or whUh. 

Whose, (hOOz) pron. The possessive or genitive case 
Whosesoever, (hoOz-sd-ev'er) pron. The possessive of 
whosoever ; of any person whatever. 

Whosoever, (hOd-sfi-ev'gr) p?’ow. Whatsoever person ; 
any person whatever that. 

Whur, (hwur) v. i. To make a rough humming sound, 
like one who pronounces the letter r with toe much 
force to snarl or growl, as a dog. 

Whur, (hwur) n. A humming sound like that of a body 
moving through the air vritii velocity ; whir. 

Why, (nwi) adv. [A. -8. Awy, why, htoa, hwat, who, 
what.] For what cause, reason, or imrp^ ; on what 
account— used interrogatively;— for which reason oir 
cause ; on which account — used relatively ; — why bi 
sometimes used as an expletive. 

Wick, (wik) n. [A.-S. weoca. wecca, Ger. wiehe, lint.] 

A cotton cord which by capillary attraction draws Up 
the oil, melted tallow, or wax, or other niaterial usii^ 
for illumination, in small, successive portions, to be 
burned. 

Wick, (wik) n. [A.-S. wie, wye, L. vietta] A villagip* 
a mansion ;-Ha jurisdiction — used as the second 
ment of compound names, as Berwick, KorWieditj, < 
Alnwick, & 0 . 

Wicked, (wik'ed) a. [Etymology uncertalA— said ip 
be from A. -8. wietian, to bewitch, beoUuse erhtti^ 
were attributed to witchcraft ^-probably from 8#. 
vikff,, A.-S. vdean, to deeline, to fiOl away, Oar^ 
mieh, weak.] Evil in principle or practlowi 


V 

tothe tnoxiil law; ad^otad to vioe ; hnmoial ; aiafal ; 

inalidQn«^>«k^ trotiblesoma; niisdhieTous, 


Wialetdlyi (wik'ed-M adv. In a wicked manner ; 
Tieiomdr ; corruptly t immorally ;-->alBO, bitterly ; 
jlPitefbUy ; malicioiuly. 

wmlmd&eMy (wik'ed-nes> n. The state or quality of 
being wicked ; ainfalnem; immorality ;— transgression 
of the divine law; guilt ;~evil andcoimipt dis^i- 
tions : depravity ; inherent conniption of the whole 
man;— maliciousness; spitefulness;— a sinful thought, 
word, or deed ; crime ; sin. 

Widcer, (wik'cr) a. ficel. widir, willow.] Made of 
or coven^ with twigs or osiers. 

Wicker, (wik'er) n, A small twig or osier ; a rod for 
making basketoW'ork and the like. 

Wiokei^work, (wik'^r-wurk) n. Basket work; a texture 
ofoeienortwigs. 

Wicket, (wik'et) n. [F. ffuicket, from Icel. wU’, recess, 
comer, A.-8. wie, recess, port] A ^ 
small gate or door, especially one 
forming part of a larger door or 
gate;— a small gatedike frame- ^aWmfln 
work of rods, nsually thiee, to AfewiMsi weaq lyf ^ 
suj^rt the bails in playing 

Widdag, (wik'in) n. The ma- Wioketa 
terial of which wicks are made. 

Wiokliflite, (wik^f-it) 71. A follower of WickUiFc, the 
early En^h reformer and translator of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Widdy, (wid'e) n. [A.-S. withig,] A rope or halter 
made of withs or wiUows ; — ^the gallows. [Soot] 
Wide, (Wid) a. [A.-S. widf 1^. n'dr, Gor. weit.1 
Broad ; ^ving a great extent every way ; smcious : 
vast having considerable distance or extent between 
the8i4^; not narrow;— of a certain measure between 
the sides >~remote; distant; ample; comxirehensive ; 
diffusive. 

Wide, (wid) adv. To a distance ; far. 

Widely, (wu ne) adv. In a wide manner; to a wide 
degree; mr; extensively; — very much ; to a great 
degree. 

Wicm, ^wid'n) v. t. To make wide or wider ; — w. i. To 
grow wide or wider ; to enlarge & jjp. widened; 

p»r. widening. 

wideness, (wid'nes) n. Quality or state of being wide ; 
breadth ; width large extent in all directions. 
Widgeon, (wj|j'un) n. [F. vingeon^ gingean.] A water- 
fowl of the du^ groap, smaller than the common 
duck. 

Widow, (wid'6) n. [A .-S. toiduwe. Go. viduvo, L. 
vidua, Skr. vidhwvd, from vi, without, and dhava, 
husband.] A woman who has lost her husband by 
death and has not taken another. Oi'aM-widow, a wife 
who has been separated for a considerable time from 
hear husband, or who has been deserted by her hus- 
band. 

Widow, (wld'6) v.i. To bereave of a husband;— to 
deprive <Xf one who is loved ; to make desolate or bare: 

ds pp. widowed; pp7\ widowing. 

Widower, <wid'6-er) «. A man who hi» lost his wife 
bydea^, 'and has not married again. 

WldoudiSM, (wid'6*h66d) w. The state of being 
a "Widow; also, move rarely, tlie state of being a 
widower. 

Width, (width) n, (Ice! mdd, Ger. weite.] Extent 
from side to side ; breadth ; wideness. 

Wiel, (wSl) n. [A.S, wad.] A small whirlpool ; an 

eddy. (Soot.) 

Wieio, (wdtd>o,f. fA.-S. wealdan. Go. valdanjtocom- 
mano, leal, valda, to effect.] To use with lull com- 
mand or power, ae a thing not too heavy for the 
; holder to me or^temploy ; to control ; sway; manage; 
handle PSP* widdedi ppr, wieldh^* 


r s wmMMCf ■ 

Wieldable, (weld'a-bl) a.. That may be wielded; 
manageable. [manager. 

WMder, (weld'ei^) n. One who wields or employs; a 
Wife, (wif) «, [A.-S. Icel. iMJ/; ^r. wdh.] A 
woman ; an adult female;— the lawfttl consort of a 
man; a woman who is united to a man in wedlock. 
Wifehood, (wifhdod) n. State and character of a wife. 
Wifeless, (wifles) a. Without a wife ; unmalried. 
Wifely, (wifle) a. Becoming or like a "wife ; pertaining 
to a wife. 

Wig, (wig) ». [Ger. week.] An artifkual covering 
of hair for the head a sort of cake ; a bun. 

Wig»blook, (wig'blok) n. A block on which wigs are 
woven and shaped. [wig; peiuked. 

W^ged, (wigd) a. Having the head covered with a 
Wigging, (wig'ing) H. [A.-S. wiy, war.] A scolding; a 
rating. 

Wight, (wit) n. [A. -8 %ciht, a creature, animal. Go, 
vaihts, Icel. vdtt] A being ; a person— used in poetiy 
or burlesque. [powerful swift ; active. 

Wight, (wit) a. [A.-S. wigena, a warrior.] Brave; 
W4pnaker, (wig'mak-gr) n. A person who midtes 
wigs. 

Wigwam, (wig'wam) n. [Algonquin or Massachusetts, 
wikour 07n-ut^ “ in hi8(or their) 
house,” contracted by the 
English to weekwa7)i and wig- 
wa7n.] An Indian cabin or 
hut of a conical shape, made 
of bark or mats. 

: Wild, (wild) a. [A.-S. wild, 

' Icel. vill^ Go. viltheis, W. 

I gwylli.] Living in a state of 
I nature ; not tamed or domesti- 
j cated;— growing or produced 
without culture ; native ; — Wigwam, 
desert ; not inhabited ; — ^not refined by culture ; rude, 
savage; uncivilized ungoverned ; licentious loose ; 
disorderly ; — uncouth ; strange ; — not well pJauned or 
. digested ; imaginary ; impracticable violent ; tnrbu- 
i lent ; — expos^ to the wind and sea ; unsheltered ; — 
indicating strong emotion, intense excitement, or 
I bewilderment; crazy; ungoverned; irregular; di8> 
orderly. 

Wild, (wild) 91. An uninhabited and uncultivated tract 
or region ; a forest or sai»dy desert ; a wilderness. 
Wilder, (wil'dgr) v. t. [Eng. %cild.] To cause to lose 
the way or track ; to bewilder : — imp. A pp. wildered; 
ppi'. wildering. 

Wildcnneat, (wil'dsr-ment) n. State of being be- 
wildered : confusion ; bewilderment. 

Wilderness, (wil'dgr-nes) ?i. A tract of land or region 
uncultivated and uninhabited by human beings, 
whether a forest or a wide, barren plain ; a wild ; a 
waste; a desert. 

Wild-fire, (wild^Hr) n. A composition of inflammable 
materials, wliich when inflamed is very hard to 
quench. 

Wild-gooie, (wUd'gods) n. An aquatic fowl of the genus 
Aims, a bird of pass^, and the congener of the do- 
mestic goose ; goose ; greylag. 

Wilding, (wilding) 9t. A wild crab-apple ;— a young 
tree that is wild or growit^ without cultivation. 
Wildish, (wild'ish) a. Somewhat wild. 

Wildly, (wOdie) adv. In a wild condition or mann^; 
—without cultivation with perturbation or di»- 
trection ; with a fierce or roving manner or look : 
irrationally; extravagantly; fiercely; irregularly. 
Wildness, (wild'nes) 9^. State or quality of being 
wild; i-ude or uncultivafced state ;— irregularity of 
manners or speech ; inordinate vivacity ; savageness; 
brutality wandering; deviation from a setUed 
course ;-~aberration of xhind ; craziness ;— state be- 

ing untamed. 

Wild-oat, (wIM'fit) n. A land of groin that gi«ows 
wild, having twisted awns. To sow .one’s wiki ools, 


to |»aw through a period of youthful extravagance aiid 
thoughtless dissipation. . • . 

Wdda, (vdlds) n. The part of a plohgh t>y ivhich it is j 
drawn waste tracts or regions of land ; uninhabited 
deserts. 

Wile, (wfl) n. (A.-S. mle, Icel. vicL] A trick or 
strate^m practised for insuaring or deception ; lore ; 
artidoer snare. 

Wile, (wil) V. t To impose upon ; to deceive ; to beguile. 
Wileful, (wilTOOl) a. FuU of wiles ; trickish ; mis- 
ohievous. 

Wilful, (wilT661)rt. [From wiK and /«?/.] Governed 
hy the will without yielding to i*ea8on obstinate ; 
perverse ; indexible ; stubborn ; refractory ; — done or 
suiBbred by design. [by design ; of set purpose. 

WillUly, (w irfool-le) adv. Obstinately; stubbornly; — 
Willulness, (wil'fOol-nes) n. Quality of being wilful ; 
obstinacy ; stubbornness ; perverseness. 

WiUly, (wH'e-le) adv. By stratagem ; with insidious 
art; — fiauduleutly. [artfulness. 

Wiliest, (wilVnes) n. Guile ; cunning '.—slyness ; 
Wilk, (wilk) n. [A.-S. •weolc^ a ^elUish, I), tcelk.'] A 
species of mollusc. 

Will, (wil) n. [A. -8. wiZ/e, Icel. vil^ G. Power 

of choosing ; mental power by which we determine to 
do or to refrain from doing something which we con- 
ceive to be in our power ; the natural attribute of 
a moral and responsible agent ; volition : — ^that which 
is willed ; determination ; choice ; — state of being in 
one’s power to will ; discretion ; good pleasure :-^e- 
termination of one who has authority; command; 
direction ; arbitrary disposal especially, divine de- 
termination; counsel, purpose, commandment, or 
law of God;— disposition; inclination ; desire strong 
wish or desire; — in law, the legal declaration of a 
person’s mind as to tiie manner in which he would 
nave his property or estate iUsposed of after his death; 
testament ; devise ; — good-will^ favour, kindness > 
right intention transfer, as of a business and of its 
custom, with desire to put the purcliaser in a favour- 
able position to retain it ; — Ul-ioillf enmity ; malice ; 
spite. 

(wil) V. t. [A.-S. tcillaiif Ger. tcollen.] [I loill, 
thou wilt, he will; imp. would, pp. wanting.] Used 
as an auxiliary, to denote futurity dependent on the 
subject of the verb. Thus, in the firat peraoii, **1 
wilV* denotes willingness, consent, promise; and 
when “ wilV* is emphasized, it denotes determination 
or fixed purpose. In the second and third persons, 
the idea of distinot volition, is evanescent, and simple 
certainty is expressed. [I will, thou wiliest; he wills; 
imp. A pp. willed; ppr. wilhpg . ] To determine hy an 
aot of choice; to ordain ; to decree ; — to give or direct 
the disposal of by testament ; to bequeath ; to devise; 
— to command ; to direct ; — v. i. To exercise an act of 
volition to Ira inclined or disposed ; to desire ; to 
choose; — ^to order or direct by testament. 

Willing, I wiling) a. [Ger. willig, Dan. & Sw. villig.} 
Free to do or grant ; having the mind inclined ; dis- 
posed: spontaneous; free;— ready; prompt;— desirous; 
pleased:— received of choice or without reluctance ; 
chosen ; desired. 

Willingly, (willng-le) adv. In a willing manner ; with 
free mil ; vrithout reluctance ; cheeifully. 

WiUiiupiesa, (willng-nes) w. Quality of being willing; 
free choice or consent of the will ; readiness of the 
no^d to do or forbear. 

WjJlow, (wil^a). n. [A.-S. wilig, D.wilg.] A tree or 
shrub of the genus Salix, of .. 
many species, found in most 
tempeocate dimes in moist soil 
and beside water -courses— its 
sisuder branches, from the 
Idianoy of the stioot and the 
toughness of the fibre, are used 
log loakiug hoops, baskets, die . ; 


—a machine in wbleh cotton is opened and deansed-^ 
probably , so called from having been originally a 
^lindrical cage made of willow todk. 
willow, (vidrd) . V. t. To open and deanse, as oottoh, 
by means of a willoiv also wtijy. 

Willowed, (Wil'od) Oi Abounding with wiWoWs ; eoh- 
taining willowa^ (the willow. 

Willowish, (wil'o-ish) a. Resembling the colour of 
Willowy, (wil'6-e) a. ^ Abounding with willows re- 
sembling a willow; pliant; flexible; pendent; drooping* 
Willy, (wire) n. A machine for opening and cleansing 
wool similar to the willow used in cotton manufiao- 
turea 

Wilt, (wilt) u i. [Ger. welken, to fade, A.-S. hwilo, 
lean.] To lose freshness and become flaccid, as a 
plant when exposed to great heat in a dry day, or 
when sepmated from its root; to droop^-v.t. To 
make flaccid, as a green plant ; — hence, to depress or 
destroy the vigour and energy of imp. dc pp. wilted; 
»^>n wilting. 

wily, (wil'e) n. [From wile.] Full of wiles, tricks, or 
strat^ems; mischievously artful; sly; crafty; subtle; 
insidious. 

Wimble, (wimT)!) w. [Scot, wimmle, D, wimpel] An 
instrument for boring holes turned by a handle: a 
gimlet ; a kiiul of auger. 

Wimble, (wim'bl) v. t. To bore or pierce, as with a wim- 
ble; — ivi2>. A: pp. wimbled ; ppr. wimbling. 

Wimbrel, (wim'brel) n. A bird of the curlew kind 

whimbrel. 

Wimple, (wim'pl) n. [Ger. wimpeZ.] A covering of silk, 

linen, or other material, laid in. 

folds, for the neck, chin , and sides 

of the face, formerly worn by 

women as an out-door covering, nK^^n|| 

and still retained in the con- I 

veutual dress of nuns; a hood; 

— a veil; — a fold a winding. 

Wimple, (wim'pl) v. t. To draw 
down or to lay in folds or plaits, 

•as a vail ; to cover, as with avail; * ' ‘ 

hence, to hood-wink;— r. i. To Wimpls. 
ripple; to undulate; — to wind in its flow; to meander; 
to run in small eddies, as a stream [Scot.] i?ap. Ac 
pp. wimpled ; ppr. wimpling. 

Win, (win) v. t. [A.-S. vfinnan, Go. vinnan, Icel. vinna.] 
To gain by success in competition or contest to allure 
to kindness ; to bring to compliance to gain over to 
one's side or party ; to render friendly or approving ; 
to gain by courtship; — to gain by persuasion or artifice; 
— to gain by play;— to earn, as bread or livelihood ;— 

V. i. To gain the victory ; to be successflil ; to gain 
ground ; — ^to be a gainer at caitis or other games to 
win upon, to gain favour or influenoe mp. de 
won; ppr. winning. 

Wince, (wins) v. i. [A.-S. wincian, to hand one’s self, 

W. gv>ingaw, to struggle, F. puincher,] To shrink, as 
from a blow or from min ; to flinch ; to start back to 
kick or flounce, as a horse when unsteady or impatient 
of a rider; — imp. depp. winced; ppr. wincing. 

Winoer, (wins'gr) iu One who or that which winces. 
Winch, (winsh) H. [A.-S. wince.] A lever having a pro- 
jecting handle at one end and the other end fixed to 
an axle of a wheel or cylinder which it serves to turn ; 
— a crank-handle an axle turned by a crank-bandlo 
for raising weights ; a windlass a twist or turn » 
the kick of a horse impatient of its rider or from fret- 
ftilnesB or pain. v 

Winch, (winsh) v.t. (F. {mineker, A.-S. wincian.] Td 
wince ; to slirink ; — to kick, as a horse, with impa- 
tience or uneasiness. 

Winoheiter-bushel, (win'ches-tgr-lkidsh-el) The Rm- 
Jish standard dry measure established by Hofury VEf^ 
containing 2150.42 cubic inches. 

Wind, (wind) n. [A.-S. wind, leek rittdr, Xi. 




Air natondly in motion with ADiy degree of relooity ; 
a currehi <)f air ; a breeze :<^air mifloially put in mo- 
tion ,wbmth modidAted by the reapiratory and vocal 
orgaau or by an inatnunent power of respiration : 
ln^th^--gaB generated in the stomach and bowels; 
Aatnlence air imprtwpnated wi^ an odour or scent ; 
—a direction in which the wind may blow ; a point 
of the compass ; tipedally, one of the cardinal points ; 
—any thing insignmoant or light as wind ; mere breath 
or talk. 

Wind, (wind) v. i. To expose to the wind ; to winnow ; 
to ventilate to perceive or follow by the scent ; — ^to 
ride or drive hanf, as a horse, so as to render it scant 
of breath; to 6fow;— also, to rest, as a home, that it 
may recover ite wind ; to breathe : — imp. & pp. winded ; 
OP T, winding. 

^^d, (wind) V. t. To blow ; to sound by blowing ; 
eipeeialljf, to sound so that the notes shall be pro- 
longed and mutually involved '.—imp. & pp. wound j 
ppi\ winding. 

wmd, (wind) v.t. [A.-S. toindan, Go. vindan, Icel. 
'‘vindke.] To turn completely or with repeated turns ; 
to tiim about something dxed ; to coil ; to twine ; to 
twist to enfold ; to encircle ; — to turn and bend at 
one’s pleasure ; to reflate ; to govern to introduce 
by insinuation : to change ; to vary ; to cover or sur- 
round with something coiled about ; — to wind up^ to i 
bring to an end ; to settle ; — to raise by degrees to 
straiten, as a string, by turning that on which it is 
rolled ;— to put in order for continued actioTJ, as a clock 
or watch, by raising the weights or tightening the 
spring ; — v. i. To tum completely or repeatedly ; to j 
D^me coil^ about any thing ;— to have a circular j 
course or direction ; — to bend ; to crook ;— to move J 
round ; to double ; — ^to go to the one side or the other ; | 
to meander imp. & pp. wound (rarely winded) ; ppr. ' 
winding. 

'Windage, (wind'aj) n- [Prom wind.] The difference 
between the diameter of the bore of a gun and that of 
a ball or shell. 

Wind-bag, (wiud'bi^) n. A bag filled with air ; — hence, 
something hollow or unsubstantial;— an empty talker. 

Windbound, (wind-bound) a. Prevented from sailing 
by a contrary wind. 

Wmd-broken, (wind'brok-n) a. Disea8e<l in the power 
of breathing by the rupture, dilatation, or running 
t<^ther of some of the air-cella 

Wind-egg, (wind'eg) n. An addle egg. ' 

Winder, (wind-er) w. One who or that which winds ; 
hence, a creeping or winding plant a reel or swift for ! 
winding silk, cotton, &c., on ; — one of the steps of a | 
winding staircase. . j 

Windfall, (wind'fawl) n. Any thing blown down or off : 
by the wind, as fruit from a tree ; — an unexpected 
le^y or other gain. 

INind-gall, (wind'gawi) n. A soft tumour on the fetlock 
lointe of a horse— formerly supposed to contain air. 

WisM^gti'ime, (wind-g&j) n. An instrument for ascer- 
taining the velocity and force of wind ; an anemo- 
meter. 

Wiad-gan, (wind-gun) n. A gun discharged by the 
force of compressed air ; air-gun. 

Wind-hover, (windliuv-gr) #i. A species of hawk — so 
called from hovering in the air wlule watching for its 

Ijl^indjueUf (wind'e-nes) n. State of being windy or tem- 
pestuous ^--fiatulence ;— tendency to generate wind, 
gM, or fiatulence ,^tumour ; puffiness.* 

Winding, (wind-ing) a. Twisting or bending fh)m a 
direct line or an even surface. 

Winding, (wind'ing) n. A tum or turning ; a bend ; 
fiexure ; meander a call by the boatswain’s whistle. 

WiAding-sheet, (w|nd-ing-sh€t) n. A sheet in which a 
corpse u wound of wrapped. 

Wini^ipstmitteat^ n. An instru- 

ment of music sounded by means of wind, sspeoiaUy 


b^ means of the breath, as a flute, clarionet, and the 

Windlass, (windlas) n. {P. wtndas, windaos,, frmn 
toindm, to wind, and os, an aads.] A cylinder or 
roller for raising weights, turned by a crank or lever, 
with a rope or chain attached to the weight. 

Windle, (win-di) an. A kind of reel ; a spindle. 
Windless, (wind-les) a. Having no wind ; oplm >-hmc- 
hausted of air ; out of breath. [reed for 'platting. 

Windlestraw, (win'dl-straw) n. A stalk of grass ; a 
Windmill, (wind'mil) tu A mill turned by the wind. 
Window, (win'do) n. [Dan. vin- a 

tittc, led. vindauga^ properly ^ m ^ 
wind-eye.] An opening in the 
wall of a building for the ad- 
mission of light and air, usually 
closed by glazed sashes, capable 
of being opened and shut;— 
the door or sash that closes or 
covers the aperture or opening ; : 

— a lattice or casement ; an i 
aperture or opening msembling ' 
a window -windows ofheuveny 
clouds ; rain-clouds. Windmill. 

Window, (win'do) v. t. To furnish with windows ; to 
place at a window. 

window-blind, (win'da-blind) n. A blind to intercept 
or obscure the light of a window. 

Window-curtain, (win'do-kur-tan) n. A curtain, usually 
decorative, hung inside, and over the recess of, a win- 
dow. [frame to close up a window. 

Window-shutter, (win-dd-shut-gr) n. A wooden or iron 
Windpipe, (wind'pip) «. The passage for tiie breatli 
to and from the lungs ; the trachea. 

Windsail, (wind'sal) n. A wide fminel of canvas, with 
the mouth open to the wind, to convey fresh air into 
the lower parts of a ship ; — ^the sail of a windmill. 
Wind-tight, (wind-tit) a. Impervious to wind. 
Windward, (wind'Wdrd) n. The point from which the 
wind blows ; — to lay an anchor to the windward, to 
adopt previous or anticipatory measures for success or 
security. [direction from which the wind blows. 
Windward, (wind'ward) adv. Toward the wind ; in the 
Windy, (wind'e) a. Consisting of w ind next the wind ; 
— tempestuous ; boisterous ; — flatulent ; attended or 
caused by wind in the intestines ; — empty ; airy. 
Wine, (win) n. [A.-S. v^n, Ger. wein, L. vinum.] The 
fermented juice of grapes hence, a liquor resembling 
that from grapes yielded by other kinds of fruit ; — 
any spirituous liquor produced by fermentation ; — 
drinking ; intoxication. Spirit of wine, alcohol. 

Wine, (win) v. t To furnish or supply with wine ;— 
v.i. To drink wine. [wine ; a great drinker. 

Wine-bibber, (win-bib-gr) n. One who drinks much 
Wine-bisouit, (win'bis-ket) n. A kind of biscuit served 
with wine. [wine is kept. 

Wine-cask, (win'kask) n. A butt or barrel in which 
Wine-cooler, (win'koOl-gr) n. Any contrivance for cool- 
ing wine in bottle for the table. [is drank. 

Wine-glass, (win'glas) n. A small glass in which wine 
Wine-measure, (win-mezh-tlr) n . The measure by which 
wines and other spirits ai-e sold. 

Wine-merohant, (wm'merch-ant)n. Importer of, whole- 
sale dealer in, or retailer of winea [pressed. 

Wine-press, (win-pres) n. A place in which grapes are 
Wing, (wing) n. [Icel. vdngr, wing, vinga, agitation, 
fanning, Ger. winge.] One of two anterior limbs of 
a fowl, corresponding to the arms of a man, and by 
most birds used for flying ;— any similar member or 
instrument ; the limb of an insect passage by flying ; 
flight ;— motive or incitement ;— acceleration of sj^ad ; 
—that which agitates the air as a wing does, as a fan 
or vane for winnowing grain ;— one of two corrwqpond- 
ing appendages attached to the sides of any tMhg ; or 

than the main^ffiS a mmhmiotm expiMftMcm of 




tk plant ‘the right or left divisioxi of an army, regi- Winter^ (win'tgr) a. Pertaining to winter. 

ment, and the lihe that part of the hold or orlop of Winter-apple, (win^t§r-ap-l) n. An apple that Iceepa 

a Teasel which is nearest the sides >in a fleet, one Of well in ^nter ; a late kind of apple. 

the esctremities when the sliips are drawn np in a line. Winter-garden, (win'tsr>g&r-dn) a. Ornamental garden 

or when forming the two sides of a triangle one of for winter. 

, the sides of the stage. Wintering, (win't§r-ing) n. Act of pasaing the winter ; 

Wing, (wing) V. f. To ftnnish with wings : to enable --act of feeding, keeping, or pinserTing in winter, 
to fly or *0 move with celerity to supply with wings Winterly, (win tgr-le) a. Of a Wintry kind ; such as 
or side-pieces :•>— to cut off the wings of ; to wound in is suitable in winter. 

the wing: &pp. winged; ppr. winging. Winter-quarters, (win'tfir-kwar-t§rz)n.p2. The quarters 

Winged, (wingd) a. Furnislicd with wings or wing- of an army during the winter ; a winter i'esidenoe or 
like expansions ; — swift ; rapid ; — wounded or hurt in station. 


the wing. 

Winged-bull, (wingd^ool) n. A colossal figure of a 

bull sculptured in high relief 

on the gateways, porches, &c. , 

of Assyrian, Persian, «fec,, 

temples and palaces, having 

wide-sni'eading wings rising 

over the back, a human head Jl Ki 

and beai-d, and the breast and IpM 

parts of the bodies covered W Y\ 

with curly hair. 

Wingless, (wing'les) a. Hav- Winged-bull, 
ing no wings ; not able to fly. 

Winglet, (winglet) n. A little wing- 

Wing-shell, (wing'sliol) n. Tlie case or shell which 
covers the wing of a coleopterous insect, as a beetle : — 
also written tcing-case. 

Wingy, (wing'e) a. Having wings ; rapid. 


Winter-solstioe, (win'^tgr-sol'stis) «. The time when the 
sun enters capricorn, December 21st. 

Winter-wheat, (win'tgr-hwet) «. Wheat sown in 
autumn, which lives during the winter, and ripens 
in the following summer. 

Wintry, (win'tre) a. Suitable to winter; resembling 
winter:— cold ; stormy; snowy; frosty; icy. 

Winy, (win'e) a. Having the taste or qualities of wine. 
Winze, (win'ze) n. In mining^ a small shaft sunk from 
one level to another for the purpose of ventilation. 
Wipe, (wip) V. i. [A.-S. wtpian, to wrap up.) To rub 
with something soft for cleaning ; to clean by rubbing ; 
— to strike off gently ; — to remove by rubbing ; to rub 
oft* ; to clear ; — to wipe out, to efface ; — to 'wipe off, to 
clear away ; — to wipe down, to rub down and clean : 
— imp. & pp. wiped ; ppr. wiping. 

Wipe, (wip) n. Act of nibbing for the purpose of 
cleaning; — a blow; a stroke; a hit; — a gibe ; a jeer. 


(wingk) v.i. [A.-S. loincian, Ger, loinken.] To Wiper, (wip'er) n. Ono who wipes something used 


close the eyelids with a quick motion ; — to close and for wiping, jis a towel or rag. 


[thread of metal. 


open the eyelids quickly ; to blink ;— to give a hint by Wire, (wir) n. [A.-S. loir, wire, Icel. wyr.] An even 
a motion of the eyelids to shut the eyes purposely Wire, (wir) r. t. To bind with wire ; to apply wire to; 
for the sake of not seeing any thing, or as if not seeing; —to put uiKin a wiro ; — to snare by moans of a wire or 


for the sake of not seeing any thing, or as'if not seeing; —to put uiKin a wiro ; — to snare by moans of a wiro or 
— to connive at any thing ; to avoid taking notice ; — wires; — to transmit by wire ; to telegi'aph [Amer.] : — 

to be dim ; to flicker, as a light : — ivip. & pp. winked } imp. &> pp. wired ; ppr. wiring. 
ppr. winking. Wire-cloth, (wir'kloth) n. A coarse cloth made of 

wink, (winglO n. Act of closing the eyelids quickly ; — woven metallic wire, and used for strainers and other 

a motion of the eye ; — a hint given by shutting the puriKises. 

eye with a signiftcant Cfist ; a brief closing of the eye ; Wire-draw, (wiridraw) v.t. To form, as a piece of 

— a short period, as of sleep. [blinder, metal into wire by drawing it through a hole in a 

Winker, (wingk'gr) n. One who ivinks ; a horse’s plate of steel ; — hence, to draw by art or violence ; 

Winner, (win'gr) n. One vrho wins or gains by success — hence, also, to draw or spin out to great length 

in competition or contest. [favour ; charming, and tenuity : — imj). wire-drew ; p>P' wire-drawn; ppr. 

Winning, (win'ing) a. Attracting; adapted to gain wire-drawing. 

Winning, (win'ing) n. The sum won or gained by sue- Wire-drawer, (wir'd raw-gr) n. One who draws metal 


puriKises. 

Wire-draw, (wiridraw) v. t. To form, as a piece of 
metal into wire by drawing it through a hole in a 
plate of steel ; — hence, to draw by art or violence ; 
— hence, also, to draw or spin out to great length 
and tenuity ’.—imp. wire-drew; i^p. wire-drawn; ppr. 
wire-drawing. 


oess in competition or contest — usually in the plural. 

Winningly, (win'ing-le) adv. In a winning or enticing 
manner. 

Winning-post, (win'ing-post) n. In horse-racing, the 
post or goal at the end of a raco-course. 

winnow, (wiu'6) v.t. [A. -8. windwian, Ij. vannare, 
from vannus, a fan.) To separate and drive oft* the 


into wire one who draws the wires and regulates 
the motion of puppets, marionettes, &o.;— hence, a 
scheming politician ; one who guides and influences 
the actions of others, himself being in the back- 
ground ; wire-puller. 

Wire-gauze, (wir'gawz) n. A texture of finely inter- 
woven wire resembling gauze. 


chaff from by means of wind ; — to sift for the purpose Wire-puller, (wir’p6ol-er) n. One who pulls the wires. 


of separating falsehood from tnith to fan ; to beat, 
as with wings ; — v. i. To separate chaff from grain : — 
imp. dtpp. winnowed; ppr. winnowing. 

Wmnower, (win'o-gr) n. One who winnows. 

Winnowing, (win'6-ing) n. The act of one Avho or tiiat 
which winnows. 


as of a puppet ; hence, one who operates by secret 
means ; an intriguer. [twis^ wire. 

Wire-rope, (wir'rdp) n. A rope formed of Strauds of 
Wire-worker, (wiriwurk-gr) n. One who manufactures 
articles from wire. ^ 

Wiriness, (wir'e-nes) n. The state of being wiry. 


Winsome, (win'sum) a. [A.-S. wynsum, wunsum, from Wiry, (wirie) a. Made of wire ; like wire ; to-wn out 

....... .... ..1.. . . I IiL-a wira . nonaVkla Afi/IttiqtnAA ? * tUntlWV. • 


wynn, ioy.) Cheerful ; merry ; comely ; attractive ; — 
agreeable ; pleasant. 

Winter, (win'tgr) n. [A.-S. iHnier, Go. vintrus, pro- 
bably allied to mnd, because it is the windy season of 


like wire ; — capable of endurance ; tough ; sinewy. 
Wis, (wis) v.t. [A.-S, wisian, G. unssen, !). ireeten,] 
To know ; to be aware to think ; to 8Uppt>8e ; to 
imagine ; — imp. <fc pp. wist. 


the year.) The cold season of the year; in common Wisdom, (wiz'dum) n. [A.-S. umdoni, irom wt*, wise, 


usage, in the northern hemisphere, the period from the 
first day of December tq, the lirat day of March ; in 
astronomical usage, the period from the solstice in 
December (about the twenty-first day) to the vernal 
equinox in Maroh (about the twenty-first day);— a 

(win'tgr) V. t. To pass the winter v. t. To 
keei>, feed, or manage during the winter imp. & pp. 
'W^iiillirod ^ winteciiigf 


and the termination ddrn, from d6m, doom, judgment, 
power.) Quality of being wise; knowledge and the 
capacity to make due use of it; disoenwnent a^ 
judgment ; discretion ; sagacity ; — practical truth"; 
— ^in scripture, profitable words or doctrine ; — the 
revelation of God; the Word; the Son of Gody— 
spiritual understanding or discernment godliness ; 
piety quality of acting wisely; prudence; reescia* 
ableness. 




^person has amvea »t, the age of wisdom. I 

W!l«e, (yiisi)a. [A.-S. wi«, Iom. vU. Go. veiSf Ger. leeise.} 
Having knowledge; enlightened having 
Imowledge to disoem and judge correctly ; able to 
'^ieeiiiainate between tyhat is thie or false, right or 
wrong, proper or impipper ; serious practically ; 
knowing ; discreet : iudioiou^ : tuble to cho<Me right, 
proper, or expedient objects or ends, and to devise and 
carry out the best means to effect them ;-Hdcilful ; 
dextesDUS skilled in arts, science, or philosophy ; 
learned;-HWilled in hidden arts, magic, or divination 
>^nsed Ironically;— godly: pious; religious :^^-dictated 
or guided by wisdom ; containing wisdom ; judicious, 
as counsel;— becoming a wise man ; grave, as deport- 
ment. 

Wiae, <wia) n. [A.-S. icfse, Ger. weUe, F. guise.] Way 
of being or acting ; manner ; mode — used adverbially 
with on- this, in any, in no, and also in composition 
witibi like, otJier, no, end, &c. 

Wiseacre, (wiz'a-k§r) n. [Ger. loeissager, a foreteller.] 
One who makes undue pretensions to wisdom ; hence, 
a simpleton ; a dunce. [fuL 

Wise'hearted, (wlzheurt-ed) a. Wise ; knowing ; skil- 
Wifdike, (wizlik) a, llesembling that which is wise ; 
seemingly wise. 

Wisehr, (wiz'le) adv. Prudently; judiciously; dis- 
creetly ; with wisdom craftily ; cunningly. 
Wiae<womaa, (wiz'wOom-an) n. A witch; an en- 
chantress ; a sorceress. 

Wish, (wish) v. i. [A.-S. wyscan, Ger. teunschen.] To 
have a desire ; to long ; to hanker : — to be disposed or 
inclined ; — to entertain hope or fear in respect to any 
thing ;— .V. t. To desire ; to long for ; to hanker after; 
— to frame or express desires concerning ; to invoke 
in fovour of or against any one ; to imprecate iwip. 
& pp. wished ; ppr. wishing. 

Wish, (wish) n. Desire; eager desire; longing;— ex- 
pression of desire; request; petition ; hence, invoca- 
tion or imprecation;— a thing desired; object of desire. 
Wishable, (wish'a-bl) a. Capable or worthy of being 
wished for ; desirable. 

Wish-bone, (wish'bon) n. The forked bone in front of 
the breast-bone in birds .’—called also nien'y-ihought. 
Wishert (wish'er) n. One who wishes or expresses a 
wish. [showing desire. 

Wish^hlh (wish'fOol) a. Having desire or ardent desire ;— 
Wishmuy, (wish'foOl-le) adv. In a wishful manner ; 
with desire or ai-dent desire ; with the show of desiring. 
Wishfulness, (wish'fuOl-ues) 71. The state of having or 
showing desire. 

Wish-wash, (wish'wosh) n. Any weak or thin drink. 
Wishy-vmshy, (wish'e-wosh'e) a. Thin and pale; 
without force or solidity ; also, very weak, when said 
of liquor. 

WU 9 , (wisp) n. [IceL & Dan. risk.] A small bundle 
of straw or other like substance a whisk or small 
broom. 

Wistful, (wist'fdOl) a. [From zoist, pret of wia] 
ISagerly attentive ; engros^ ; earnest .’—eagerly look- 
ing with hope or expectation expressing a longing 
de sire* 

Wistfn^, (wistTOol-le) adv. Earnestly ; earorly ; with 
longizm desire. [being wistful. 

Wiitfiimess, (wisVfiJdl-nes) n. The state or quality of 
Wit, (iSit) v.i. fA.-S. witan.] To know — now used 
only UK the infinitive, to wit, and equivalent to namely, 
that U to say. 

Wit, (wit) n, (A,-S. wit, loel. vie.] Mind; intellect; 
undmetandliig; sense;— a mental faculty ox power of 
the mind; ima^ixtation; fancy the faculty of associat- 
ing ideas seemmjdlf inoongruous by selection of some 
point el real cw fimoied resemblance in a quick, pointed, 
and amusing manner the sentiment excited by 
qnxokness of fisney^ or by the felhutous associatiott of 


ideas, or by i^ness and liveUness oif exptessioii ^"* 
humour; ingenuity; oievemess in repaiiM;---;a 
son of eminent sense or knowledge ; a man bt genius, 
fancy, or humour ; one distinguished for or 


amusing sayings, for repartM, and the , like 
Soundness of mind; unimpaimd inject; — aieoi 
{Hresence of mind ; readiness of resource ; fertility of 
^evice, , , 

Witch, (wich) n. [A.-S. wieee, enchanter*] A petaoh, 
especially a woman, who is g^ven to the black art ; u 
doToerer or sorceress ;— a chaining person— said of a 
woman. 

Witch, (wich) vi t. To bewitch; to Ihscinate; to 
enchant '.—imp. & pp. witched ; ppr. witching. 
Witchcraft, (wichOcraft) n. Fractides of witchol ; 
sorcery ; enchantments ;— poiver more than natural. 
Witohmy, (wich'§r-e) n* Sorcery; enchantment; 
witchcraft fhscination ; entrancing influence. 
Witching, (wichliig) a. Suited to enchantment or 
witchcraft ; — fiEuscinating; enchanting. 

Witenagemote, (wit-en-ag-e-m5t') n. [A.-S. wita, a 
wise man, and gemot, a meeting.] A meeting of wise 
men; the national council of England in the days of 
the Anglo-Saxons before the conquest. 

With, (wiTH) prep. [A.-S. toidh, Ger. mit.] With 
denotes or expresses nearness ; proximity; association; 
connection ; partnership ; intercouiee situation or 
estimation among ; treatment or regard by; — as- 
sistance ; countenance: — accompanying cause or occa- 
sion : instrument ; means ; — correspondence ; compaii- 
son ;~clo8e succession ; immediate subsequence. . 
With, (with) n. [A.-S. widhig, Ger. weide, L. vitis, 
vilex.] A flexible, slender twig or branch used as a 
baud ; a willow twig ; a withy a band consisting of 
a twig or twigs twisted : — also Withe* 

Witheu, (wiTH-awP) adv. [From with and all.] With 
the rest ; likewise ; at the same time. 

Withdraw, (wiTH-draw') v. t. To take away, as what 
has been enjoyed ; to draw back ; to recall ; — ^to cause 
to go away or retire;— to take back; to retract;*— v. i. 
To quit a company or place ; to go away; retire ; re- 
treat ; recede ’.--imp. withdrew ; pp. withdrawn ; ppr. 
withdrawing. 

Withdrawal, (wiTH-draw'al) w. Act of withdrawing or 
taking back; recalling;— state of being taken back, 
recalled, or retii'ed. 

Withdrawing-room, (wiTH-draw'ing-rdom) n. A room 
behind another room for retirement ; a smaller or 
inner drawing-room. 

Withdrawment, (wixH-draw'ment) n. Act of with- 
drawing or state of being withdrawn ; withdrawal. 
Withe, (wiTH) v. t. To bind or fasten with witha or 
twigs '.—imp. & pp. withed ; ppr. withing. 

Wither, (wiTH'gi) v.i. [A.-S. yeioyiAeroa, , withered, 
dried by the weather or air, Ger. verwittem, to 
be decayed by the operation of the weather.] To 
fade ; to lose freshness ;— to lose or want animal mois- 
ture; to pine away, as animal bodies ;— to languish ; to 
perish ; to pass away ;—v. t. To cause to fade and 
i^ome dry ;— to cause to shrink, wrinkle, and decay: 
— to cause to languish^ perish, or pass away i—imp, dt 
pp. withered ; ppr. withering. 

Wither-band, (wiru'er-band) n. A piece of iron in a 
saddle near a horse’s withers to strengthen the bow* 
Withered, (wixH'erd) a. Dried; shrunk;— faded; de- 
cayed. 

Withering, (wixH'gr-ing) a. Shrinking; fading;— de- 
caying; drying up; scorching ;— hence, figuratively, 
extremely sarcastic. 

Witheringly, (wixH'gr-ing-le) adv. In a manner tend- 
ing to wither or cause to shrink. 

Wiuers, (wixH'grz) n, pi. [Ger. vnderrist, from wider, 
against, and j’ist, an elevation, elevated part.], The 
ridge between the shoulder-bones of a home 
bowm ofthe neck. ^ . 

Withhold, (wiXK-hOld') v, t. Tohoi4 book; to rtiltrian; 


n 

to keep lirom a^on to retain : to keep back: not to 
grant:— tmp. mtkheid; pp. withheld or withholden; 


"mtii^dlder, (witK^hold'er) n. One who withholds. 
Vitluti, (wiTi|-inO prep. [A.>S. widhinnant from widh, 
with, and iftnan, in, inwardly.] In the inner or 
interior part of; inside of in the limits or compass 
of; not further in length than;— hence, inside the 
reach or influence of; not beyond, orerstepping, 
exceeding, or the like. 

Within, (wiTH-in') adv. In the inner part ] inwardly ; 
intemaUy ;— in the house ; in doors. 

Without, (wiTH-out') prep. [A.-S. widhUtan^ from 
widh, with, and iltan, out.] On or at the outside 
of; out of; not within ;— beyond ; out of the limits 
of; out of reach of; — not with; otherwise than with ; 
—in a state of absence from ; apart from in a state 
of not having >— in a state of, being destitute or depriv- 
ed of ; — ^independently of ; not by the use or exercise 
of ;— in a state of exemption from ; exclusively of. 
Without, (wiTH-outO adv. Not within ; on the outside; 
out of doors; externally. 

Without, (wiTH-out') conj. Unless ; except ; if not. 
Withstand, (wiTH-stand') v.t. To oppose; to resist, 
either with physical or moral force : — imp. A pp. with- 
stood : ppr. withstanding. [and tough. 

Withy, (with'e) a. Made of withs ; like a with ; flexible 
Wiriess, (witles) a. Destitute of wit or understand- 
ing; thoughtless; inconsiderate hence, indiscreet; 
not under the ^idance of judgment. 

Witlessly, (witles-le) adv. Without understanding or 
Judgment thoughtlessly. 

witlessness, (wit'les-nes) n. Want of understanding 
or judgment; thoughtlessness. 

Witling, (witTing) n. A person who has little wit or 
understanding; a simpleton a pretender to wit ; a 
man of petty smartness. 

Witness, (wit'nes) n. fA,-S. from wUcm, to know.] 
Attestation of a fact or event ; testimony ; — that 
which furnishes evidence or proof one who beholds 
or otherwise has personal knowledge of any thing ; — 
(me who gives evidence before a judicial tribunal ; — 
one who sees the execution of an instrument, and 
subscribes it for the purpose of confirming its authen- 
ticity by his testimony ; — one who gives testimony. 
Witness, (wit'nes) v. t. To see or know by persdbal 
presence ; to have direct cognizance of ; to observe 
to give testimony to ; to testify to something to see 
the execution of, as an instrument, and subscribe it 
for the purpose of establishing its authenticity ; — v. i. 
To bear testimony ; to give evidence ; to testify : — 
imp. & pp. witnessed ; ppi\ witnessing. 

Wlksssser, (wit'hes-er) n. One who witnes8e.s. 
Wltoes»>bOi:, (wit'ne's-boks) n. The box where a witness 
stands when examined before a court. 

Wiited, (wit'ed) a. Having wit or understanding- 
used in oomp^ition with qualifying adjective, as 
ehdrPf guickf Ac. 

WHtioism, fwit'e-sizm) n. A sentence or phrase which 
afleotedly witty; an attempt at wit;— a witty 
rojknark ; stroke of humour or repartee, pun, Ac. 
Wittily, (wit'e-le) adv. In a witty manner; ingeniously; 
artfmly; with wit. 

Wtttiness, (wit'e-nes) n. The quality of being witty. 
Witrinf ly, (wit'ing-le) adv. Knowingly ; with knowledge. 
Witty, (wit'e) a. Possessing wit or humour ; good at 
repartee ;— imaginative ; fanciful ;— incentive ; inge- 
. nious;— judicious ;— sarcastic ; pungent. 

Wive, (wiv) e.i. [From tvi/e.] To marry, as a man ; 
to take a wife vi t. To match to a wife ; to provide 
with a wife ; to take for a wife ; to wed, as a man : — 

WmoA (wiving) n. Act of taking a mfe. 

Wiimo, (wis'&ra) n. (Ilom wise and the termination 
One devoted to tbO black art i a magician ; a 
a eorcereh 


v woxpss. 
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Wisard, (wiz'&rd) a. Bncbanting ; charming ; haunted 
by wizards. 

Wisen, (wiz'n) a. (A.-S. wisnian, to grow dry, Ger. 
weasan, lean.] Thin ; dried up ; weazen. 

Wizen, (wiz'n) v. i. To wither ; to become dry, hard, 
and shrivelled. 

Woad, (wod) n. rA.-S. wddf, Ger. waidt weid.y An 
herbaceous plant of the genus /satis, formeriy culti- 
vated for the blue colouring matter derived from its 
leaves ;— the colouring matter, or the colour derived 
from the plant. 

Woe, (wo) n. [A.-S. trd, Icel. ro, Ger. isek, Go, voi, L. 
vae.J Grief; sorrow; misery; heavy <^iunity,'— a 
curse; malediction. 

Woe-begone, (w6'be-gon) a. [Eng. woe and beootie.] 
Overwhelmed with woe ; immersed in grief and 
sorrow. « 

Wcful, (w6'f661) a. Sorrowful ; distressed with grief 
and calamity; unhappy; sad; — full of distross; 
mournful ; lamentable, as a day;— bringing distress, 
affliction, or evil * calamitous, as an event ;— miserably 
small ; sorry: paltry ; — excessive ; distressingly great. 
Wofully, (wo'f661-le) adv. In a woful manner ; sor- 
rowfully ; — wretchedly ; miserably. 

Wofulness, (w6'f661-ne8) n. The quality of being woful ; 
misery ; calamity. 

Wolf, (w661f) n. [A. -8. wulf, Go. vttl/s, Ger. A D. woif.] 
A digitigiwlo carnivorous 
animal of the genus Canin, ^ 

crafty, ravenous, and noted 
for its depredations on the 
sheep-cote, farm-yard, Ac.;— 
hence, any thing very raven- 
ous, dangerous, or destnic- , 
tive. 

Wolf-dog, (w661fdog) n. A 
dog of a large breed, kept to v Wolf, 
guard sheep. 

Wolfish, (wuOlfish) a. Like a wolf ; having the quali- 
ties or form of a wolf. 

Wolfishly, (w66irish-le) adv. In a wolfish manner. 

I Wolf *B-bane, (woClfs'b&n) n, A poisonous plant of the 
I genus Aconitum ; monk’s-hood. 

, Wolverine, (w6dl'vgr-iii) n. [From wolf.] A oamivor- 
I ous mammal of the genus Gu(o, _ 

I inhabiting the coasts of tlie ^ 

Arctic Seas ; the glutton. 

Woman, (woOm'an) n. [A.-S. «>(/*- 
mann, vflmann.] The female of ! 

the human race, especially when 
grown to adult years ; — a female 
attendant or sei'vant. Wolverina* 

Woman-bom, (w66m'an-born) «. Born of a woman ; 
human. 

Woman-hater, (w66m'an-hat-gr) n. One who has an 
aversion to the female sex ; a misogynist. 

Womanhood, (w’66m'an-h66d) »i. State, character, or 
qualities of a woman ;— women collectively, 
womanish, (woom'an-ish) a. Suitable to a woman ; 
having the qualities of a woman ; feminine un- 
manly ; effeminate ; soft ; weak. 

Womanishly, (wOom'an-ish-le) adv. In a womanish 
manner ; effeminately. 

Womankind, (w6dm'an-kind) n. The female sex ; the 
race of females of the human kind. 

Womanly, (w66m'an-le) a. Becoming a woman ; feml- ^ 
nine ; not masculine ;— not childish or girlish re- 
sembling a woman. (woman. 

Womanly, (wd6m'an-le) adv. In the maimer of a 
Womb, (w6dm) n. tA.-S. womb, Go. vamha, loel. vdmh.] 
The ptenis of a female ;— the place where any thing 
is geii^ted or produced : — any oavity ootntidmng aha 
envelofflng any tbing^—the belly; theiktomadi; warns, 
rSoot.1 , (reside live, 

Woni(wan)v.<. [A-S.iwwio«,nnmittn.] Todwzdl; lo 
I Wtodcr, (wun'dgr) n, [A -Si wundir, G«r 4 
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Tlie emotion excited )>yxiOTelt;ir* or ^pre- 
sentaUon to the eight or mind of eomething new, un- 
nsoal, etrimge» great, extraordinary, and not well 
undentood ; eurprise ; aetoniebmeut ; — cause of 
wonder ; that which excites surprise ; a prodigy : a 
miracle. 

Wonder, (wnn'dfir) v. To he affected by surprise or 
admiration : to be struck with astonishment ; to mar- 
vel ;--to. feel doubt and ourioBity imp, dr pp. won- 
dered ,* ppr. wondering. 

Wondwer. (wun'dsr-er) )i. One who wonders. 
Wonderihi, (wun'der-foOl) a. Adapted to excite wonder 
or admiration ; exciting surprise; — amazing; astonish- 
ing; surprising. 

Wonderfully, (wun'dfir-foOl-le) adv. In a wonderful 
manner. ^ 

Wondarfulness, (wun'der-f661-nea) n. The state or qua- 
lity of being wonderful. 

Wonderment (wun'dgr-ment) n. Surprise ; astonish- 
ment; wonder. 

Wondi^etruok, (wun'dgr-struk) a. Struck with won- 
der, a^iration, or surprise. 

Wonder-worker, (wun'dgr-wurk-fir) m One who per- 
forms w'ondeiv or miracles. 

Wonder-working, (wun'der-wrurk-ing) a. Doing won- 
ders or surprising things. 

Wondrous, (wrun'drus) a. Such as may excite surprise 
and astoniiEdmient strange ; prodigious; marvellous; 
admirable. 

Wondrous, (wrun'drus) adv. In a surprising degree ; 
w'ondiously. 

Wondrously, (wun'dnis-le) adv. In a strange or won- 
derful manner or degree. 

Wont, (wunt) a. [A.-S. wunian,] Using or doing cus- 
tomariiy: accustomed; habituated. 

Wont, (wrunt) ?i. Custom ; habit ; use. 

Wont, (wunt) v. i. To be accustomed or habituated ; 
to be used : — imp, wont ; pp. wont or wonted ; pp7\ 
wonting, 

Wdnted, (wuut'ed) a. Accustomed ; customary ; used. 
Wontedness, (wunt^ed-ues) n , The state of being accus- 
tomed. 

Woo, (w6<>) V, t. {;A.-S. todgian.] To solicit in love ; to 
court ; — ^to invite with imxwrtunity ; — v. i. To court ; 
to make love imp. dr ^^p. wooed ; ppr. wooing. 
Wood, <w^) a. [A.-S. wod,} Had ; raging ; fhrious; 
— wud, [SeotJ 

Wood, (w66d) ». [A,-S. wndw, vmda^ Ger. toald,] A 
large and thick collection of trees ; a forest the hard 
substance of trees ; timber the material of succulent 
plants and parts of slirubs not hardened and ligneous, 
as well as of trees trees cut or sawed for the fire or 
other usee an idol made of wood. 

Wood, (W4>6d) V, t. To supply with wood, or get supplies 
of wood for i. To take in wood ; to supply wi^ 
wopd mp. A pp. wooded ,* pp?\ wooding. 
Wo4d-ashes, (wOdd-ash'ez) n. pi. The remains of burnt 
wood or plants. 

Wood-brioks, (wddd'briks) n, pi. Pieces of timber cut 
in the form of bricks and inserted in the interior walls 
of building to serve as holds for brackets, pipes, and 
other metal fittings. 

Woodbine, (w66d1>in) n. [A-S. vouduhend, iDuduUnd.l 
A dinabing plant having fiowers of great fragrance ; 
the honeysuckle. 

Woodchat, (w66d'chat) n. A species of butcher-biid 
or dudke. 

Wood^nek, (w66d'ohuk) n. In New England, a ro- 
dent mnnunal. a species of « 
noMxnioi It barrows in the 
ground, and i» very trouble- 
some ^ fiumeni by devouring 

lj^NSn^<wd6d1M&l)n- Chaiv 
ood ; aloo, or brown 

* Wood^Mk. 


Woodcock, (wOdd^dO n. A wild bird of the snipe 

bust bill, short legs, and rapid 
flight— its flesh is highly 
esteemed for food. 

Wood-oraft, (w66dliraft) n. 

Skill and practice in shoot- 
ing and otlier sports of the 
chase ; especially, skill in 
hunting the deer. 

Wood-out, (wOod'kut) n. An Woodcock, 
engraving on wood, or an Impression £rom such a.n 
engraving. 

Wood-cutter, (w66d'kut-gr) ». A person who cuts wood ; 
one who m^es wood-cuts ; an engraver on wood. 
Wood-cutting, (w66d^kut-ing) n. The art or profes- 
sion of cutting wood ; — wood-engraving. 

Wooded, (w66d'ed) a. Supplied or covered with wood. 
Wooden, (wOOd'n) a. Hade or consisting of wood • 
clumsy ; awkward. [on woi^ 

Wood-engraver, (w66d'en-grav-gr) n. One who engraves 
Wood-engraving, (w66d'en-grav-ing) n. The act dr art 
of engi-aviug on wood, or of cutting figur^ of natural 
objects on wood; xylography;— an engraving on wood. 
Wood-grouse, (wood'grous) n. The largest species of 
g rouse ; cock of the mountain ; capercailzie. [Scot, j 
Wood-house, (wdddTious) n. A house or shed in which 
wood is deposited. [woody. 

WoodinesB, (w66d'e-nes) n. State or quality of being 
Woodland, fwdOdland) a. Relating to woods ; sylvan. 
Woodland, (w66d'land) 71. Land covered with wood, or 
land oil which trees are suffered to grow either for 
fuel or timber. 

Wood-lark, (w66d']&rk) n. A species of lark. 
Wood-louse, (w6(kVlous) n. Aii insect of the genus 
OnUcTis; the millepede. 

Woodman, (wodiVman) n. A forest ofdcer appointed to 
take care of the king's wood; — a sportsman': a 
hunter ; — one who cuts jlown trees ; a wood-cutter. 
Woodmonger, (w66d'mung-ger) n. Buyer or seller of 
wood ; wood-merchant ; dealer in wo^. 

Woodnote, (w60d'n6t) 71. Music or song of the wood ; 
natural tone of a bird ; — hence, natural and genuine 
musical or poetical expression, as opposed to ^tificial 
or elaboratmy artistic. 

Woodnymph, (wood'niraf) n. A nymph inhabiting tlie 
woods ; a fabled goddess of the woods ; a dryad. 
Wood-offering, (wOod'of-gr-ing) n. An offeiitig or 
sacrifice of wood ; — ^wood burned on the altar. 
Woodpecker, (w66d'pek-gr) n. A soansorial b|rd of 
many species— it has a strong bill, 
and pecks boles in the wood or 
bark of trees in purauit of insects. 

Wood-pigeon, (w60d'pij-un) n. The 
ring dove. , 

Woodruff, (wdod'ruf) n. A native 
plant of the genus Aiperula, the 
leaves of which when bruised or 
dried emit a strong fragrant odour. 

Wood-screw, (wood'skiOO) w. A 

screw made of iron, and furnished . 

with a sharp thread for insertion Woodpeeker. 
in wood. rture which is wrought of wood. 

Wood-work, (wOddVurk) n. That pai’t of any struo- 
Woody, (wOdd'e) a. Abounding with wood ;— Consist- 
ing of wood ; ligneous. [in love. 

Wooer, (wOd'fir) n. One who wooes, courts, or solicits 
Woof, (w66ft n. [A.-S. w^an, to weave.] The threads 
that ci-oss the warp in weaving ; the weft texture : 
cloth. [soliciting ; oooi^hip* 

Wooing, (w66'ing) n. The act or art dr invil^g or 
Wooingly, (wdo'ing-le) adv. Enticingly; wi^ :per- 
Buasiveness. 

Wool, (w561) n. [A-S. wuU, Ger. D. 
soft, curled, or crisped species of l^r whid|. 
on sheen and some other animals >~short, thmlli^nalrj 
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especially when crisped or curled; — in botany, a 
pubescence or cOTering of dense, ttne hairs on the 
suriaoe of parts of plants the fibre of the cotton 
plant the fieeoe of a sheep. 

Woel-bearing, (wdcrbar-ing) a. Producing wool. 
Wool-burring, (wocrbur-ing) n. Act or process of teas- 
ing or of cleansing wool with burs. 

Wool-comber, (w66rkdm-gr) n. One whose occupation 
is to comb wool. fcombing wool. 

Wool-combing, (woullcdm-ing) n. Act or process of 
Woold, (wCOld) V. t. [D. tooelen, Ger. wuhlen.} To 
wind a rope round, as a mast or yard, when made 
of two or more pieces, at the place where they 
haye been fished or scarfed, for confining and 
supporting them : — imp. & pp. woolded; ppr. 
woolding. 

Woolding, (w661d'ing) n. The act of winding, as a 
rope round a mast ; a rope used for binding masts and 
spars. 

Wool-driver, (wCCl'drlv-er) n. One who purchases wool 
from the farmer, &c., and carries it to market. 
Wool-dyed, (wOCl'did) a. Dyed in the form of yam 
before being made up as cloth. 

Wooled, (w661d) a. Having or made of wool— with a 
Qualifying f^eotive prefixed, imfinc, &c. 
wool-gathering, (wCorgara-er-iiig) n. Indulgence in 
idle exercise of the imagination ; a foolish or useless 


pursuit or design : vagary. 

Wool-gathering, (w661-gaTH'§r-ing) a. Idly fanciful; 
Visionary ; indul^ng in vain dreams. 

Wool-grower, (wd6Tgr6-^r) n. A person who raises 
sheep for the production of wool. [wool. 

Wool-growing, (wOCrgro-ing) a. Producing sheep and 
Woollen, (wObl'en) n. Cloth made of wool ; woollen 
goods. 

Woollen, (wdCl'en) a. [A.-S. wullen, toyllen.] Made 
of wool ; consisting of wool ; — pertaining to wool. 
Woollen-draper, (wOOl'en-drftp-cr) n. One who deals in 
woollen goods. [woolly. 

WooUiness, (wool'e-nes) «. State or quality of being 
Woolly, (w6dVe) a. Consisting of wool resembling 
wool ; of the nature of wool ; — clothed with wool ; 
—clothed with a pubescence resembling wool. 
Wool-pack, (woorpak) n. A pack or bag of wool 
weighing 240 pounds; — any thing bulky without 
vreight. 

Woolsack, (woOTsak) n. A sack or bag of wool ; specifi- 
cally, the seat of the lord chancellor of England in the 
House of Lords, being a large, square bag of wool, 
without back or arms, covered with red cloth. 
Wool-sorter, (wdorsort-gr) n. One who sorts or arranges 
difierent kinds of wool according to their texture or 
value. 

Wool-stapler, {w66Vsta-plgr) n. One who deals in 
wool ; — one who sorts wool according to its adaptation 
to different manufacturing puriioses. 

Wool-winder, (w06rwind-er) n. A person employed 
to wind or maxe up wool into bundles for sale. 

Weard, (wurd) n. [A. -8. word, Ger. wort] The spoken 
8^ of a conception or idea ; a single component part 
of human speech or language ; a term ; a vocable ; — 
the written or printed character or characters express- 
ing such a term : — talk ; discourse ; oiul expression ; — 
account ; tidings ; message;— signal; order; command ; 
-rsrtatement : afihmation; declaration; promise; — 
verbid contention ; dispute ;— a brief remark or ob- 
servation ; a jhrase, .clause, or short sentence a yp- 
verb ; a motto ; — Werrd, Scripture ; the revelation 
OjT the book containing the revelation of the will of 
God to wittn ;..^the second person of the Trinity ; 
Christ before his incarnation. 

Word, (wuxd) v.t To express in words; to phrase 
imp* it pp, worded ; ppr. wording. 

WaNl-bo^ (vmwihddk) n. A collection of words ; 
a vocabulary i a dictionary. 

Wordineos, (wurd'e-nee) n. The state or quality of 




being wordy or abounding with words ; verbosity 
difftisiveness of style ; prolixity. 

Wording, (wurd'ing) n. The act of expressing in 
words ; phrasing; — the manner of expressing in words; 
style of expression ; phraseology ,wtho term or terms 
ill which an idea is conveyed. 

Word-picture, (wurd'pik-tur) n. An accurate and vivid 
description which presents an object clekriy to the 
mind, as if in a picture. [containing many words. 
Wordy, (wurd'e) a. Dsing many words ; verbme ;— 
Work, (wurk) v.i. [A.-S. wyrean, Icel. veriw.] TO 
exert one’s self for a purpose ; to labour ; to be 
engaged in the performance of a task, a duty, or the 
like : — to operate ; to act ;— hence, to be effective;— 
to have effect or influence ; — to cai'ry on business to 
be customaiily engaged or employed ; to toil to be 
in a state of severe exertion ; to move heavily ; to 
strain ; to labour; — to make one’s way slowly and wi^ 
difficulty ; to proceed with effort to ferment, as a 
liquid to act or operate on the stomach and bowels, 
as a cathartic i—v. t. To labour or operate upon ; to 
proparo for use ; to stir and mix, as materials ;— to 
manufacture ; — to produce by labour ; to accomplish ; 
to effect ;— to produce by slow degrees ;— to wear or 
bore, as a passage through, by active force or con- 
tinued action ; — to put into use or exercise ; to exert ; 
to strain to influence by acting upon, as the feel- 
ings to form with a needle and thread or yarn ; 
especially, to embroider to set In action, as ma- 
chinery or motive power ; to manage ; to govern ;— to 
direct the course of, as a ship, dec. ; — ^to cause to fer- 
ment, as liquor h pp. worked or wrought; 

ppr. working. 

Work, (wurk) n. Toil ; labour ; employment ; exertion 
of strength ; effori directed to an end; poriiculaiiv, 
manual labour the matter on which one is at work; 
material for working upon ; subject of exertion;— that 
which is produced as the result of labour ; product ; 
performance ; fabric ; manufacture ; or in a more 
general use, act, deed, effect, result, feat ;— indifferent 
or awkward performance bungling attempt ;— man- 
ner of working; management; treatment ; — that 
which is i)roduced by mental labour ; a eompMition ; 
a book embroidery Structures in civil, mili- 

tary, or naval engineering, as docks, bridges, ^bank- 
ments, trenches, &c. ; also, the structures and groimds 
of a manufacturing establishment ; — the mechanism 
of a watch in theology, moral duties or external 
l>erformances, as a ground of pardon or Justifioation, 
in opposition to grace. 

Workable, (wurk'a-bl) a. Capable of being worked, 
as a metal capable of being worked or worth work- 
ing, as a mine. 

Work-box, (wurk'boks) n. A box for holding instru- 
ments or materials for work. 

Worker, (wurk'gr) n. One who or that which works ; a 
labourer ; a performer. [work with another. 

Work-fellow, (wurk'fel-0) n. One engaged in the same 
Work-folk, (wurkTok) n. pi. Persons that labour. 
Work-house, (wurk'bous) n. A house in which the poor 
are maintained at the pnblio expense, and provided 
with labour ; a poor-house. 

Working, (wurk^ing) a. Employed in manual work; 
labounng operating ; producing ;— fermenting. 
Working, (wurVing) n. Act of labouring motion ; 
operation ;— fermentation. 

WOTking-olass, (wurk'ing-klas) n. The class of peo^ . 
who are engaged in manual labour, or are dependeht 
on it for support ; labourers ; operatives ; iheohaaloii, 
dtc. i ' ' ’ 

Worklnf^y, (wurklng-dfi) n. A day on whhffi work 
is peirfinmed, as distinguished from the Bahhath, iha- 
tivals,; and the like. ^ 

Working-day, (w uirk^ing-da) a . Plodding ; lv4rd-Wom- 
ing:.oommon; oqarse; gross. 

Woariefatan, (wnrViuan) n. A man employed in labour; , 
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a worker ; a labourer especially^ a akilfkl artificer or 
lUeohanic, [than ; skilful i wall performed. 

WbrkmiiilQro, (wurk'inan-llk) a. Becoming a work- 
WiirkiiiaiUy» (wurk'maii-le) adv. In a skilful manner ; 
in a nianner becoming a workman. 

Workmaaahip, (wurk'taah’Ship) n. Skill of a workman ; 
execution or manner of making any thing;— -that which 
is effected, made, or produced; manufacture; ^specialty, 
something made by manual labour. 

Work-peoj^e, (wurk'pS>pl) n. pL Those who labour in 
a manufactory, workritop, &c. labourer. 

Workshop, (wurk'sbop) n. A shop where auy manufac- 
ture is carried on. 

Work-table, (wurk'ta-bl) n. A table for holding work, 
especially needlework, and materials and implements 
for it. 

Wmrk-wosuui, (work'wd<!im-an) n. A w'oman who per- 
forms any work ; especially^ a woman skilled iu neeiUe- 
work. 

W«ld, (wurld) n. fA,-S. loorold, world, Icel, reroUd, 
D. voaerelt ] The earth and its inhabitants with their 
concerns ;— in a more restricted sense, a division of the 
globe, or of its inliabitants in an extended sense, 
the earth and the surrounding heavens ; the creation ; 
universe ;— any planet or heavenly body considered 
as inhabited ; — ^present existence ; this life ;--cu8tom8, 
IH’actices, and interests of mon ; general affairs of life ; 
human society; public society; sphere of notoriety, 
rank, fashion, ; — ^individual experience of or con- 

cern with life : course of life the inhabitants of the 
earth ; the human race ; mankind : — the eai'th and its 
affairs, as distinguished from heaven ; a secular, as 
opposed to a religious life : hence, worldly corruption : 
—the ungodly or wicked part of mankind a great 
multitude or quantity ; a large number. 

Wcrldliness, (wurldle-nes) n. Quality of being worldly ; 
a predominant passion for or attachment to wealth or 
to temporal hououi's, pleasures, or enjoyments ; — 
covetousness. fworld and its enjoyments. 

Wcrldliag, (wurld'ling) w. Ofie who is devoted to this 
Worldly, (wurld'le) a, Helating to the world ; hiuuan ; 
common ; —pertaining to this life, in contradistinction 
fh>m the life to come; secular ; temporal; devoted to 
this life and its enjoyments ; covetous ; greedy of gain; 
— ssarnal ; not spiritual 

Worldly, (wurld'le) adv. In a worldly manner. 
Wcrldly-minded, (wurld 'le-mind-ed) a. Devoted to 
worldly interests; covetous of gain or of temporal pros- 
perity, honour, or pleasures not heavenly-miuded ; 
carnal ; not spiritual. 

Worldly-mindcdness, (wurld'le-mind-ed-nes) n. State 
of beiug worldly-minded ; love of this present world ; 
engrossing attention to temporal interests, pursuits, 
and pleasures; covetousness; carnality; want of spiri- 
tuality of mind. 

Worm, (wunn) n. rA.-S. wynai, Ger. trum. Go. vaurms, 
L. vermis.} Originally, any creeping or crawling ani- 
mal ; a se^nt, caterpillar, snail, or the like ;— a being 
debasiM or despised; — pi. Animals which live and 
breed in the intestines of other animals ; — ^figuratively, 
something that gnaws or af9.ict8 one’s conscience ; — 
any thing spiral, vermiculated, or resembling a worm; 
—the thread of a screw; — a spiral instrument for 
drawing cartridges from fire-arms a small worm-like 
ligament under a dog’s tongue; — ^a spiral metallic pipe 
through yfhich vapour passes in distillation : — a snort 
x0V<Msg screw the threads of which drive a wheel 
^ into its teeth. 

Werttf (ihinu) e. i. To work slowly, gradually, and 
•0ereilf(«rHK.J^ To drive by secret and slow means, 
with expel or undermine by slow and secret 

means, out;— ^ extort or draw out, as a secret ;— 

to draw a wad or cartridge firom, as a fire-arm to 
oat the ligament called a worm ttom under the tongue 
as a fior the purpose of checking the disp^- 

iion td gnawj— to triad rope, yan^ Of ower x^tmial 

spirally round imp. it pp. wormed } ppr. woniVf 
ingi 

Worm-eaten, (wurm'etn) a. Gnawed by worms hav- 
ing cavities m the interior made by worms;— hence# 
old; worthless. 

Worm-wheel, (wurm'hwSl) n. A' wheel having teetii 
formed to fit into the spiral threads of a screw so that 
the wheel may be turned by the screw >-toNpeal-< 
wheel. 

Wormwood, (wmm'wAdd) n. [A.-S. wermod, Ger. wer* 
muth.} A plant having a bitter nauseous taste— so 
called because formerly supposed to be fatal to worms. 
Wormy, (wurrn'e) a. Gontainiug a worm ; abounding 
with worms ; — earthy ; grovelling. 

Worn-out, (worn'out) a. Consumed or rendered use- 
less by wearing, as a garment ; trite ; old ; e^loded. 
Worry, (wur'e) v. t. [D. worffen, to strangle, Cfer. wur- 
ffen.} To harass with importunity or with care and 
anxiety; to torment; to trouble;— to harass with 
labour ; to fatigue to harass by pursuit and bark- 
ing ; also, to tear or mangle with the teeth ; — v, i. To 
express undue cave and anxiety imp. & pp. wor- 
ried ; ppr. worrying. 

Worry, (wur'e) n. A state of disturbance from care 
and anxiety ; vexation : anxiety ; trouble. 

Worse, (.wurs) a. [A.-S. wyrsa, comparative of weoir, 
perverse, bad.] Bad, ill, evil, or corrupt in a higb^ 
degree ; in ))oorer health ; more sick — used both in a 
physical and moral sense. 

Worse, (wurs) adv. In a manner more evil or ImdL 
Worsen, (wurs'n) v. t. To make worse ; to deteriorate ; 
to impair. 

Worship, (wur’ship) n. [Prom worth and the termina- 
tion ship.) Digiiity ; eminence ; excellence honour: 
respect;— hence, a title of honour used in addresses to 
cei*tain magistrates, &c. ; — religious reverence and 
homage ; adoration paid to God or to a being viewed 
as God ; — idolatry of lovers. 

Worship, (wur'sliip) v.t. To adore; to pay divine 
honours to ; to venerate with religious rites ;— to pay 
civil reverence to ; to treat with the highest respect ; — 

V. i. To perform acts of adoration ;~to perform religious 
service to attend church ; to wait on the ministry 
of word and sacrament : — imp. dc pp. worshipped ; 
ppr. worshipping. 

Worshipful, (wur'ship-fool) a. Entitled to worship, 
reverence, or high respect. * 

Worshipfully, (wur'ship-fool-le) adv. In a worshipftil 
manner ; respectfully. [being worshipnil. 

Worshipfulness, (wur'ship-fdol-nes) n. The quality of 
Worshipper, (wur'ship-gr) n. One who woi-ships. 
Worshipping, (wur'ship-ing) n. Act of paying divine 
honours to ; s^oratioii. 

Worst, (wurst) a. Bad, evil, or pernicious in the hi^^est 
degree, whether in a physical or moral sense, 
j Worst, (wurst) n. That which is most bad or evil ; the 
most severe, calamitous, or wicked state or degree. 
Worst, (wurst) v. t. To gain advantage over in con- 
test ; to get the better of; to defeat ; to overthrow : — 
imp. &pp. worsted; ppr. worsting. 

Worsted, (wOOst'ed) n. [From Worsted, a town in JiTor- 
folk.] Well-twisted yarn spun of long-staple Wool 
which has been combed to lay the fibres parallel 
Worsted, (wOdst'ed) a. Made of woollen yam; spun 
from wool ; consisting of worsted. 

Wort, (wurt) n. [A.-S. wyrf, wirt, Ger. wurs, Go. vwwrU.} 

A plant ; an herb— used chiefly in compounds speci- 
^ally, a plant of the cabbage kind. 

Wort, (wurt) n. [A.-S. wirt, must.] New beer uhfer- 
ment^.or iu the act of fermentation. 

Worth, (wurth) n. [A. -8, weordh, Go. vairths.] 
quality of a thing which renders it valuable or usil^l ; 
value ; hence, often, value as expressed in a standard, 
as money ; — value of moral or personal qiimltles ; 
virtue; eminence; usefulness importance ; o0hs«- 
qnence, 
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Worth, (worth) a. Equal in valne to ^-deserving of 
--chiefly in « gOod aense haying wealth or estate to 
the yalne of. 

Worthily, (wnr'THe-le) adv. In a worthy manner; 
deserredly ; justly ; suitably ; becomingly. 

Worihinesi, (wur'THe-nes) n. State or quality of being 
worthy desert ; merit; excellence; dignity; virtue. 
Worthless, (worthies) a. Destitute of worth ; having 
no value, virtue, excellence, dignity, or the like un- 
deserving ; useless ; vile ; base. [ner. 

Worthlessly, (wuii^hles-le) adv. In a worthless man- 
Worthlessness, (wurthles-nes) w. Want of value 
state of being useless want of excellence ; want of 
dignity meanness ; baseness. 

Worthy, (wuriTHe) a. Having worth or excellence ; 
deserring ; meritorious ; — having dignity ; noble ; 
Jllustiions estimable ; virtuous equal in value 
to; entitled to ;— suitable to any thing bad ;— deserv- 
ing of iU. 

Wmthy, (wuriTiie) n. A man of worth ; a person of 
conspicuous desert one distinguished for useful and 
estimable qualities;— a man of valour— often in the 
pl ural 

Wot, (wot) V. i. tA.-S. todt, pmsent of teitarit to know.] , 
To know ; to he aware. ' 

Would, (w66d) imp. of witl, used as an auxiliary verb 
with an infinitive, to which it gives the foi-ce of the 
subjunctive mood ; also, to express condition or sup- 
position ; to express a simple desire, to wish to do, or 
to wish to have. 

Would-be, (wdOd'bS) a. Desiring or professing to he. 
Wound, (w66nd) n. [A.-S. wutuI, Icef. und, Go. vunds.} 
A cut, stab, bruise, rent, or the like ;- hence, injury ; 
hurt ; damage ; detriment. 

Wound, (w60nd) v, t To hurt by violence, as by a cut, 
stab, bruise, and the like ; to injure ; to damage ; 
hence, to hurt the feelings of ; to pain ; to affront : — 
imp. h pp, wounded ; ppr. wounding. 

Woundabie, (wOOndVbl) a. Capable of being wounded. 
Woundily, (woundVle) adv. Excessively ; greatly. 
Wounding, (wdond'ing) n. Act of inj uring by violence; 
hurt; iiyury. 

Woundy, (woun'de) a. Excessive ; vastly great. 
Wrack, (rak) n. [F. varec.l A marine plant out of 
which kelp is made, and which is also of great utility 
as a manure ;— sea-weed in general, thrown ashore by 
the waves. [thin, flying cloud : a rack. 

WrsMk, (lak) n. [A.-S. m, Ger. raiich, rauchm.} A 
Wraith, (rath) n. [Probably corrupted from 8waiHU.^ 
An appmtion of a person in his exact likeness, seen 
before death, or a little after ; a spectre ; an unreal 
image. 

Wrai^le, (raug'gi) v.i. [A.-S. toringan, to wring, 
strain, priess.J To dispute angrily ; to quarrel peev- 
ishly and noisily; to brawl ; to altercate : — ^in univei'»i~ 
ties, to dispute publicly; to maintain or oppose a 
thesis & pp. wrangled ,* ppr. wrangling. 
Wrangle, (rang'gl) n. An angry dispute ; a noisy 
quarrel ;— bickering ; brawl ; Jar ; contest ; contro- 
versy. 

Wranglur, (rang^gler) n. One who wrangles ; an angry 
disputant ;— at Cambridge University, one in the first 
or highest class of those who take the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts senior wrangler, the first on this 
list. 

WraMleesh:^i (rang^glsr-ship) n. The distinction or 
position of tc^ir^ mst-class nonours in arts. 
Wranglesome, (rsmg'gl-sum) a. Contentious ; quarrel- 
some. [altercation. 

WraagUngi (rang'gling) n. Act of disputing angrily ; 
Wimp, (rap) v. t. [Probably allied to warp,] To wind 
or f<ua together ;— to envelop completely; to enfold ; 

. —to conceal by enveloping or enfolding ; to hide ; 
hence, to involve, as an effect or consequence ;— to 
comprise; to contain imp. dt pp. wrapped; ppr. 
wnwng* 
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Writiqm, (rai/fir) n. One who wraps that in whkAi 
any thing is wrap^ or inclosed ; envelope ; ooverlim: 
-specifically, a loose outer garment; an overoqm 
worn by men;— a woman's undress, morning 
ornegligee. (anythixig: anenvdope.* 


i-anean and Atlantic. 

Wrath, (rdth) n. [A. -S. wratdh.] Violent anger ; vehe- 
ment exasperation ; indignation ; rage ; fUry ; ire 
the effects of anger the just punishment of an ofibnee 
or crime. 

Wrathful, (rithTOol) a. Full of wrath ; very angi 7 ; 
greatly incensed;— sprin^ng from or expressing wrath; 
—furious; raging; passionate. (sionately. 

WmflifnlW Anort.tl'ir. a«v4niia1v. tuia- 


Wnithfttlly,(r&thTddl-le)adv. Angrily; furiously; pas- 
Wrathfulness, (r&thTdol-nes) n. The state of being 
wrathful ; vehement anger. 

Wreak, (vok) v. t. [A,-8. wreean. Go. wilban.) To 
execute in vengeance or passion ; to inflict ; to hurl 
or drive :—inip. & pp. wreaked ; ppr. wreakiim. 
Wreath, (reth) n. Something twisted or ourlw ;— a 
garland ; a chaplet ; an ornamental 
twisted band for the head: especially, 
one given to a victor. 

Wreathe, (rerii) v. t. [A.-S. vrriidhan, ^ 

Ger.rfdaw, Icel.rfda.] To twist; to /f 

wind one about another; to entwine; ^ Vv^ 
—to surround with any thing twisted ^ ^ 

or convolved ; to encircle ; to enfold ; ' V . 

—to twine or twist about;— v.i. To be Wreath, 

interwoven or entwined imp. &pp. wrsathed; ppr. 
wreathing. [wreath. 

Wreathing, (rCTn'ing) n. The act of encircling; a 
Wreaihless, (reTH'lcs) a. Destitute of a wreath. 
Wreath-shell, (rCTH'shel) n. The spiral shell of a mol- 
lusc of the genus Turbo: screw-shell. 

Wreathy, (rexH'e) a. Twisted ; curled ; spiral. 

Wreck, (rek) n. [D. wrak, damaged, brittle, wraehe, a 
wreck.] Destruction; ruin; desolation ;—spso(/tcauy, 
the destruction or injury of a vessel by being oast on 
shore or on rocks, or by being disabled or suu by the 
force of winds or waves the ruins of a ship stranded 
or otherwise rendered useless by violence and foaoture ; 
—the remains of any thing rained ; dead weeds and 
grass goods, &o., which, after a shipwreck, are cast 
upon the laud by the sea ;— any thing in a state of 
ruin or decay a person worn out by disease, dissipa- 
tion, kc. 

Wreck, (rek) v. t. To destroy, disable, or seriomlly 
damage, as a vessel, by driving against the shore or on 
rocks, by causing to founder or the like hence, to 
bring ruin upon ; to destroy imp. dt pp. wracked ; 
ppr. wreokinc. 

Wreckage, (reVaj) n. Act of wrecking;— that which 
has been wrecked ; the remains of a vessel or caxgo 
which has been wrecked. 

Wrecker, (rek'gr) n. One who plunders the wrecks of 
ships;— one who by false lights or otherwise draws 
vessels from their proper course that they may be cast 
ashore, wrecked, and plundered. 

Wren, (ren) n. [A.-S. wrenna, Ir. drean.] A small iusas- 
sorial bird of the genus Troehilus, 
lively and active in its habits, 
feeding chiefly on insects, and in 
winter shelterii^; in house roofo, 
barns, stacks, 4 ec. 

Wrench, (rensh) V. t. [D.vmsriTi- 
pen, to wrench. A, -8. wtenean, 
to wring.] To wrest, twist, or 
force by violence; — to strain; to Wrsn, 

sprain ; to distort : — imp. A pp* wrttitchad ; 
wrenching. 

Wrench, (rensh) n. A vi<dent twis^ or a pull 
twisting;— a iqprain;— an instrument for rnmuff a 
8 
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^ ia%:ri^i% lK>li8, nuts, ser^^rtaps, 
1 ^; ;~|ietiL<ii^ ^tH^jUnloe; motoM of compulsiirs action ; 


Wim (r^) V. L r4.<)9L mwstan, ] To turn ; to twist; 

to twist cortort by Tiolenco ; to piiU or 
fbw^ awi^ by tiolent w?li|giDg or twisting i-^to turn 
:^tn trut^ or t^vist ixom its natural meaning ; to 
distort; pervert dt pp. wrested ; ppi\ wresting. 

Wrest, (rest) ». Violent pulling and tivisting; dis- 
toirtion; p^version;— ikey or hammer used in tuning 
a stringsa instrument. 

Wmt#^ (mVgr) n. One w'ho wrests or perverts. 

WrMtIe, fves'l) o. i. [A.-S, wmatUant allied to wrcestan, 
to wtm.\ To contend, as two persons by grappling 
togmi^ and each striving to throw the other down; 


^ struggle ; to strive ; to contend : — imp. 
itpp^ 'ktokSML; ppr. wrestiing. 

Wrestle', (tesT) n. A struggle bOTWeen two to see which 
will throw the other down ; a struggle. 

Wregtioir, (res'lgr) n. One who wrestles ; one who is 
skijifhl ip wrestling. 

WMstlmg, (res'ling) u. Act of grappling one with 
anc^li^if and trying to throw the other down ; — con- 
tention ; strife ; — struggle; hand to hand contest. 

Wreto]^,' (:r^) »*• fA.-S. tcricea, an exile.] A miser- 
able ; one profoundly unhappy ; — one sunk in 

vice or degradation : a base, despicable person apoor 
sorry creature, in pity or slight contempt ; — a dear or 
fondlv loved person. 

Wretohed, (rech^ed) a. Very miserable ; sunk in deep 
affliction or distress either from want, anxiety, or 
grief ; calamitous ; — worthless ; paltry ; verv poor or 


m ean;-^espicable ; base; vile and conteihptible. 
Wretchedly, (rech'ed-le) adv. In a wretch^ mamier ; 


Wretohedhese, (rech'^-nes) n. Quality or state of 
being wretched : extreme misery or unhappiness>~ 
meanness; despicableuess. 

Wriggle, (rigl) v.i, (D. vyrikken^ A.-S. wigian^ to 
benoT] To move the body to and fro or from side to 
8i<^e with short motions ;—v. t. To put into a quick, 
reciprocating motion; to move by twisting and 
squinhing ; to introduce by a shifting motion; to 
iusihuate by going from side to side: — imp. & np. 
v»imled; ppr. wfiggling. 

Wriggler, (li^er) n. One who wriggles . 

Wri^ling, (ri^Ung) n. Act of moving one way and 
the o^er with quick turns ; twisting from side to 
side. 

Wright, (rit) n. (A.-S. wyrhta, from wyi'can, to work.] 
One ^hose occuj^tlou is some kind of mechanical 
businew ; an artificer ; a workman— chiefly used in 
coittpbhnds sug^ting workmanship in wood. 

Wmigt (ring) v. t. [A -8. vn'ingan, Ger. ringm.'\ To 
twist and compress ; to turn and strain with violence: 
—to ektiract or obtrin by twisting and compressiiig; 
tolkpieCzeor press out; hence, to extort to tom or 
twh^ gs the body in pain; to vrritbe;— to gripe closely; 
t6 phaim hence, io pain ; to distress to bend or 
str^ put of its pewtiou henoe, to distort: to pervert 
— e. '.U': To turn or twist, as with pain ; to writhe in 
4c pp, nnuiig; ppr. wringing. 
Wmiitig, (rixiging) n. Act of pressing atid twisting, 
as tS iklHads, in anguish, dCs^, dm. 

n. A bolt used by shipwrights 
td the planks also rvnp-holi. 

Wii i i i i;* Hmiren n. One who or that which wrings; 

’t^speeially, an instthment for 
wte anything, p^icolariy for wriiig- 
^ ^0^68 after they have been washed. 

" “ ' n, Ih a strong 
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ihoe ; a sjl^ ^ age or of caxef ko. Ibi4 or 
In doth ; a crease any rooi^nhBs 

Wrinkle, (ring^) v. t. To contract into lhrim^a |i|id 

1 prominenoes; to corrugate;— to make rOhgh or ttheveh: 
— ^.i. To shrink into nirrows and ridges A 

pv, wrinlded : vpr, wrinkling. 

Wrinkly, (ringicle) a. of wrinklesi Hnble to be 
wrinkled ; eorrugated. 

Wrist, (rist) n. [A.-S. fprist, allied to td 

wrest, to twist.] The Joint by which the hpnd is 
united to the arm ; the tarpus .‘—also iiseq' a^eo- 
tively ;—bridle-in‘i8tf a horseman’s left hand. 

Wristband, (ristlband) n. That band or part of a shirt- 
sleeve which covers the wrist. 

Writ, (rit) n. (Prom write.] That which is written; 
writing especially the Scriptures; Bible;— ^ in- 
strument in writing, under seal, issued fToUl the 
proper authority, and directed to some public bffle^, 
or to some private person, commanding him tb‘ do 
something in relation to a suit, action, or other Ser- 
vice, offleial or personal;— a judicial sumiiidns by 
which one is cited to appear before a legal tril^ihal ; 
— an order to elect in a certain town or district ofie hr 
more members of parliament ; — a legal instrument ; a 
deed. 

Write, (rit) v. t. (A.-S. wrUan^ Ieoh ritat to '^te, 
Go. vrits, a stroke.] To set down, as legitfie char- 
acters ; to inscribe on any material b^ a suitable in- 
stmment ; — to express in legible b!r intelligible hbnr- 
acters; to inscribe; hence, specifically , to set doVrii 
in an epistle; to communicate by letter;— to 
compose or produce, os an aiithor ^ ixopresa opf- 
ably;— tom^e known by writing; to record;— v.i. 
To form characters, lettem, of figures as fepreseiitk* 


occupied in Writing, copying, or Sccouhtihg ; to 
frame or combine ideas and express them hr words; 
to recite or relate in books; fo compose;—^ call 
one’s self; to be entitled to; to use the style of 
iw». wrote ; pp. writ or written ; ppr. writing; 

Writer, (rit'gr) «. One who writes Or hiri written ; a 
scribe ; a clerk;— an author;— in Scotland, a legh^ 
titionev ; a solicitor ; hn attorney 

Writhe, (riTH) v. t. [A.-S. vn'ldluin.] To twist tyith 
violence ; to distort ; to wring;— tO wrest; to dlKtOft ; 
to pemrt ;— v.i. To twist; to be distort^ 4c 

pp. writhed ; ppr. writiiing. 

Writing, (rit'ing) n. Act or art of forming lettSTS and 


snio^ lmb0tan& ;> 


,or contraction of any 
iOh Of the skin of the 


j ohara^fs on paper, wood, stone, or otbey nhtcfim * 
—any thing written or expressed in letmrs *, a l^al 
' insti-ument; apamplilet; a book; a matiuscrij^; an 
inscription ;— pi. Official papers ; deeds ; instrulnehh> 

of conveyance, d;c. 

Writing-desk, (rit'ing-desk) n. A table wilh a sloping 
top for writing upon ;^-alro, a portable desk ^ wiiU 
ing on and containing writing materials. 
Writing-mdeter, (f!t’iug-maa-tgr) n. One who teaches 
the art of j^nmanship; ' . “ ' 

Writing-paper, (ritlng-pO-pgr) w. Paper finished tfith 
a smooth sur&oe, sized, and fitted for writing p!pon. 
Writing-table, (riVmg-tfi-bl) n, A table for 
on— usually with a sloping top, and fitted ttitii 
drawers, dm., beneath. i - . 

Wrong, (rong) a. [Icel, rdngr, oblique, wrong. A.‘;S. 
wrang, wrong, injury.] Not physically right;-~fiot 
fit or suitable to an end or omeot ; not appim^te 
for use;— not suitable to the hkhesi and besfOnd; 
not morally right not aooordmg to trtrih ^h:^st; 
faulty ; incorrect ; erroneous ; improper ; mismshf 
WfQfig, (ron^ It, That which is not right ; 
deri^ ffom morel f^tude ; any injt^ iMe to 

erroneotti^. ■" T:'' . 

Wrong; (fong) v,t. To treat with ifijostieej > m^e- 
prive of some right, or to withhold some aOaci jfiitieo 
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' Mn ; to to bdiptite evil to lu^ostly 

<^pp/wnm§ed; (or doeB'tvitmg. 

Wrong-doer, (ir6it|pd6dM^ h. One who injnree another 
Wrongful, (ithig'fdOl) d; Full of wrong; injurioue : 
unjust ; unwr. (iiguriously ; unjuatiy. 


verse : having a crotchety or impracticable mind. 

IIMigni^tdedness, (ronglied>ed-ne8) n. The quality of 
being wrongheaded ; perverseness ; erroneousness. 

Wrongly, (rong'le) adv. In a wrong manner ; un- 
justly ; amiss. ! 

Wrongness, (long'nes) n. Quality of being wrong ; 
wrong disposition ; erroneousness ; — • state of being 
wrong; error. [illegal. 

Wrongous, (rong'us) a. Constituting a wrung ; unjust ; 

Wrong-timed, (rongtirnd) a. Done at an improper 
time ; ill-timed. 

Wroth, (rawth) a. [A.-S. terddh,] Full of wrath ; 
angry ; incensed'; indignant; provoked; enraged. 

Wrought, (rawt) a. Worked into a tough state by 
welding and hammering, in distinction to east, as 
iron, &c. i-'-^ought up^ excited ; inflamed -. —‘lorought 
uporif influenced ; persuaded. 

Wry, (ti) a. (Go. vmiqvs^ curved, A.-S. wridaw, to 


twist] Ihiraed ib one side; t^steft f disibitbat';^ 
henc^eviating from the righi» direoiioii^^|)erve;^S 

Wry, (rf) v. t. To distort ; to tnm aside i to wrest 
V, t. To be turned aside or dtstbrted ? tb diHrlata ttm 
the right line, dlreotiop, Ac. 7, - . ^ 

Wryneek, (ri'nek) ». A twisted or distorted neck a 
small native birdof the genus FttiuT . - - 

allied to the woodpeoker—so called 
from the manner in which, when 
surprised, it turns its head over 
its shoulder. 



WryhOis, (rnito) n, State of being 
wry or distorted. 

Wye, (wi) ». One of the two 
forked pieces or bearings resem- 
bling the letter Y in shape, in the . 
opening or notch of whion rest the Wryneck, 
ends of the axis supporting the telesoo^ in a theo- 
dolite, the pivots in a transit instrument, and thb 
like written also T, pi. Y’s, 

Wynd, (wind) n. [A. -8. wiridan.] A wtrrow lane or 
alley. (8cot.] 


X (ek8), the twenty-fourth letter of the English 
alphabet, is borrowed, as to its form, from the 
Greek X, and is not found as an initial letter, with 
one exception, unless in words of Greek origin. It is 
called a cOnSOnant or compound consonantal sound, 
being at once guttural, palatal, and sibilant At the 
end of words it has the sound of ks, as in teax; in 
the middle, the sound of ks, or sometimes of gz, as 
in axU, example. At the beginning of a word, x is 
pronounced as z. 

Xsnthian, (zan'the-an) a. Pertaining to Xanthus, an 
ancient town of Asia Minor; — noting certain marbles 
found near that place. 

Xanthio, (;^n'tliik) a. [G. xantJio^, yellow.) Tending 
towdrd a yeUow colour, or to one of those colours, 
green being excepted, in which yellow is a constitu- 
ent, os scarlet, orange, and the like. 

XanihIhS, (zan'thin) n. (G. xanthoe, yellow.) The 
yellow, insoluble, colouring matter contained in cer- 
tain plants and the petals of certain flowers. 
Xonthopfayll, (zau'thd-fil) n. [G. xanthos, yellow, 
and phulcon, leaf.) Yellow colouring matter contained 
in the leaves of some trees in autumn. 

XanthodS, (zan'-thus) a. Yellow ; yellowish - fair ;— 
noting the fair races or tribes of mankind. 

Xantippe, (zan-tip^pii) ». (G.,the wife of Socrates.) A 
femme scold ; a shrew. 

Xebec, (ze'hek) n. (Sj). xaheque, Pg. xabeco.} A small, 
three-masted vessel, used in the Mediterranean sea. 
It carries two large, square sails, or, when close 
hauled, large lateen sails. 


Xerophagy, (zS-rofa-je) n. [G. ae^ros, di^y, andpkctpsin, 
to eat.) The eating of dry tbeats— a sort of ibit 
among tho primitive Christiana 
Xerophthalmy, (ze-rof thal-me) 7u [G. xBros, dry, 

ophthalmos, the eye.) A dry, red soreness or itchiilig 
of the eyes, without swelling or a discharge of humodrs. 
Xerotes, (z6'r6-tez) n. [G. xirotSe, dryness.) A diy 
habit or disposition of body. 

Xiphias, (zife-as) n. [G. xiphoe^a sword.) The sword- 
fish a comet shaped like a sword. ' 

Xiphoid, (ziToid) a. (G. xiphoddis.} Besemblixig a 
sword ; — xiphoid cartilage, a small cartUage ](>ia6ed 
at the bottom of the breast-bone. 

XylograpH, (zHd-graf) a. An engraving on wood id: 
the impre^on from such an engraving. 

Xylophagan, (zMof a-gan) n. One of a tribe of oole(m» 
terbus Insects, comprehending those of which 
larves devour the wood of trees in which they iiata 
deve]ox)ed one of a family of dipterous insSois, the 
larves of which have simllai’ destructive habits. 
X^ophagous, (zMofa-gus) a, [G. xulophagot, eatitig 
wood.) Eating or feeding on wood. 

Xylographer, (zi-log^raf-er) n. One who practises xytcjf;* . 
Xylography, (zMoyra-fe) n. (G. xulon and gtdp^i^ 
Act Or art of butting figures in wood in re|i(resenta^h 
of natural objects ; wuod-engmVing. 

Xyst, (zist) n. (G. xiistoe.} In ancient dnhiteetuft, a 
covered portico or court in which the lEtihlei)^ 
tised or performed their exercises. ' ' 

Xyster, (zis'tsr) n. [G. xuetBr, a scraper.). A sorgeoilEi^s 
instrument for scraping bones. ■ ' 


mng or wpros pr syiiawes, it is ^ 
produced % bridging the root of tn 
^nta6i the lo^r part of the p 


te tonguO 'hi close 


and at the end of words it is a vowel, hayini Ig 
the same sPuhdS as i, vik., a Ibfig as^l 
(de-fT), and a ShOrt sound, as in 8ynonjhidhsr(si 
xnus), glory ^Id're). 


tfon hi t^hioh the Soft g is prodm^. Hence, y lias 
l>een substituted fox g ip words of Anglo-SaxOp origin, 
L as fbr psdZe#. In l^ nddole 


the palate, ih the posi- T, (wi) n. One of the forked piec^ 


Ihe pivots of a transit instrument, qf 

of a the^<^U, and the like ; a wye^^ dtBynHIu 

its fbrm pbttion of a railway Uib odnatili^^ 



two bqaiTergliig iraoks ooojieeted by a cross-track of cotton, fiax, hemp, or silk ;-~one of the threads of 
Ti* which a rope is composed a story spun out by a 

xaehjL (yot) n. [0. jagt, from jacM, a chase, hunt- sailor for the amusement of his oompamona 
inff. ^m ia( 7 sa. to chase. Yarrow, (yir'o) ». [A. >8. pear wc.] A composite jdant 

havhig a strong odour and pungent taste. 

Yataghan, (yat-a-ganO n, [Turk, yatagdn.} A long 
Turkish dagger r-x^also afa- 
ghan. 

Yaw, (yaw) c. t. [Oer. wiepen, 

to rock, waTigen, to totter, ^ V 

shake.] To steer wild, or ^ 
out of the line of her course, w 
asaship:— imp. &pp. yawed; ' 
ppr. yawing. Tatagan. 

Yaw, (yaw) n. A movement of a vessel by which she 
temporarily alters her course ; an irregular deviation ; 

^ ^ a sheer. 

in a yacht. Taeht. Yawl, (yawl) n. [D. Ger. & Dan. A small 

Yaohtimg, (yot'ing) a. Delating to a yacht or yachts. ship’s-boat, usually rowed by four or six oars ; a small 

Yacbtlttttan, (yots'iuan) n. One who owns or sails a decked fisliing-boat. 

yacht ; one employed on board of a yacht. Yawn, (yawn) v. i. fA.-8. gdnian, Ger. g&hnetif G. 

Yager, (yaw'gcr) n. [Ger. jdger, from jdpen, to hunt.] A chaineiu.] To open the mouth involuntarily through 

hunttt:<~-« huntsman ; a royal or princely forester ; drowsiness, dulness, or fatigue to gape to gape or 

—one of certain regiments in the Genuauic states; — open wide, as if to allow the entrance or exit of any 

a footman behind a carriage ; a tiger. thing:->-hence, to he eager ; to desire to swallow any 

Yahoo, (yaliOu) n. [One of a tribe of animals with thing : — imp, &pp. yawned; ppr. yawning, 

certain numan attributes, passions, and vices— intro- Yawn, (yawn) n. A deep and involuntary inspiration, 
duced in Swift’s Gulliver.] A savage, brutal pemou ; with a pretty wide opening of the mouth, followed by 

a man of strong i>assioii8, and given to gross vices ; a prolonged and more or less sonorous expiration ; a 

—also, a rude, boorish member of society. gaping an opening wide ; a gape, 

fam, (yam) n. [West Indian A large, escu- Yawningly, (yawnlng-le) adv. In a yawning manner, 

lent tuber or root of a genus of climbing plants, grow- Yaws, (yaws) w. [African a raspberry.] A dis- 
ing in tropical cDmates, and forming, when roasted ease characterized by cutaneous tumours which, in 
or boiled, a wholesome, palatable, and nutritious shape and appearance, resemble raspberries, 
food. Ye, (ye) pron. [A. -8. pe.] The nominative plural of 

fammer, (yam'§r) v,i. [Gter. jammeren,} To speak or the second person — sometimes used as the objective, 
cry out loudly to talk loosely and incoherently;— Yea, (ya) adv. [A.-S. gea, Gei*. & Go. ja,} Yes; ay 
V. t. To blurt out ; to utter without thought. —used affirmatively, meaning it is so— used intern^a- 

fankee, (yang^ke) ». An American : a native or sub- tively, meaning is it so? — enforcing the previous 

ject of the United States— so called in Europe ;— a affirmation ; not only so butmore;— in^Scripturs, used 
New Englander ; a native of the Northern States— so substantively to denote certainty, assurance, or abso- 

cailed in America colloquially/, a man shrewd and lute confirmation;— pi. Yeas, those who vote in the 
sharp at a bargain ; sometimes, one who takes an un- affirmative ; ayes. 

Itdr advantage, or tries to overreach another in his Yean, (yen) v.t.&i, [A.-S. eaniaa,] To bring forth 
dealings. young, as a goat or sheep : — imp. & pp. yeanedf; ppr. 

faakec, (yanglce) a. Belonging to the Yankees or to yeaning. [sheep ; a lamb, 

the Unit^ States of America. Yeanling, (yen'liug) n. [From yean.] The young of 

tankee-doodle, (yang'ke-d66-dl) n. An American or Year, (yer) n. [A.-S. gedr. Go. jir, Ger. jahr, loel. dr.] 
native of the United States the national air of Time of the apparent revolution of the sun through 
America ; a tune or song— so c^led. the ecliptic ; period occupied by the earih in making 

fankeeimn, (yang'kS-izm) n. A practice or idiom of its revolution around the sun; also, a period more or 


YachjL (jmt) n. [0. jagt, from jacMt a chase, hunt - 1 
ing, jagen, to chase. I 

hunt.] A light and ele- 
. gantly fhmished tea-going 
vessel used for ^eaaure 
trips, racing, and the like ; 
also, a vessel of abate, for 
convey^ kings and other : 
dlgmltaries across sea. 

Yawtef^ (yot’er) n. One 
who; keeps, commands, or | 
sailt'ha a yacht ; a yachts- ! 
mail. ' j 

Yaohtinf * (yatlng) a. Sail-! 
ing on pleasure excursions 
in a yacht. Yacht. 

Yachting, (yot'ing) a. Delating to a yacht or yachts. 
Yachtittaan, (yots'man) n. One who owns or sails a 
yacht ; one employed on board of a yacht. 

Yager, (yaw'ger) n. [Ger. ydper, from jdpen, to hunt.] A 
hunttf:— a huntsman ; a royal or princely forester ; 
—one of certain regiments in the Genuauic states; — 
a footman behind a carriage ; a tiger. 

Yahoo, (yali6u) n. [One of a tribe of animals with 
certain numan attributes, passions, and vices — ^intro- 
duced in Swift’s Gulliver.] A savage, brutal pemou ; 
a man of strong i>assion8, and given to gross vices ; 
—also, a rude, boorish member of society. 

Yam, (yam) n. [West Indian ikame.] A large, escu- 
lent tuber or root of a genus of climbing plants, grow- 
ing in tropical cDmates, and forming, when roasted 
or boiled, a wholesome, palatable, and nutritious 
food. 

Yammer, (yam'§r) jammeren.] To speak or 

cry out loudly ; — to talk loosely and incoherently ; — 
V. t. To blurt out ; to utter without thought. 

Yankee, (yang^ke) n. An American : a native or suh- 
ject of the United States— so called in Europe ;— a 
New Englander ; a native of the Northern States— so 
called in America '.‘--colloquially, a man shrewd and 
sharp at a bargain ; sometimes, one who takes an un- 
Itdr advantage, or tries to overreach another in his 


Yankee, (yanglce) a. Belonging to the Yankees or to 
the United StatM of America. 

Yankee-doodle, (yang'ke-dod-dl) n. An American or 
native of the United States;— the national air of 
America ; a tune or song— so c^led. 

YankeeUun, (yang’kS-izm) n. A practice or idiom of 
the Yankees. « 

Yap, (yap) V. i. [P.y*app«’,toyelp.] To bark; to yelp;— 
to snap. 

Yapping, (y&p'ing) n. Barking; — snapping. 

YaH, &«ra) n. [A. -8. gerd.] A measure of length, 
three feet or thirty-six inches, being the standard of 
En^ish measure also, a rod or stick of that length ; 
yardhstick ; — the penis ; — a long, slender piece of 
timber, nearly cylindrical, suspendM upon the mast, 
by which a sail is extended. 

Yard, frried) n. [A.-S. geardt hedge, allied to gyrdan, 
to gird,] A small, inclosed place In front of or around 
a house 4>r barn ; an inclosute within which any work 
or bttsiTiecs is carried on, or in which material is stored. 

Yard-arm, (y4nT&nn) n. Either half of a ship’s yard 
from the centre or mast to the end. 

Swim, (jkcdftm n. As much as a yard will con- 
tain ; enough to uB a yard. 

Y«rd-li|tii^ n. A stick three feet in length, 

mied as a measure of cloth and the like also written 


Y9gdt (S/$!ti a. CA,-$. gearw.] Beady; dexterous;— 
aotive ! Iiandy. , 

Yanit gw) n. (^.<>8. geam, Xcel. & Ger. garn.] 
WooBen ttoead ; mso, thread of other materials, as 


its revolution around the sun; also, a period more or 
loEus nearly agreeing with this adopted by various na- 
tions as a measure of time ;—pl. Age, or old age. 

Year-book, (y6r'b66k) «. A reference book of facts 
and statistics published yearly a hook containing 
annual repoi'ts of cases adjudged in the courts of 
England. 

Yearling, ^Srling) n. A young animal one year old. 

Yearling, (yeriJing) a. Being a year old. 

Yearly, (yerile) a. Happening, accruing, or coming 
every year; annual ;— luting a year; — accomplished 
in a year. 

Yearly, (yerile) adv. [A.-S. gedrltee.] Annually ; once 
a year ; from year to yeai*. * 

Yearn, (yern) v. i. [A.-S. geomian, from geom, desir- 
ous, Go. gaimjan, to desire.] To be filled with long- 
ing desire or with emotions of aflfeotion or tenderness; 
to long ; to be eager t. To grieve ; to vex imp. 
& pp. yearned; ppr. yearning. 

Yearning, (yarning) a. honing ; fseling strong emo- 
tions of pity and tenderness having a longing desire. 

Yearning, (yemlng) n. Act or state of being mored 
with pity or tenderness; loi^ng i^ite;— mental 
uneasiness arising from emotions m oompassioh, 

’S^Mun^gly, (yem’ing-le) adv. With longing' deilte; 
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with feelings of ooxnpaMionate sympathy, tendetness, 
dse. 

Tssiniiigt, (y^m'ingz) n, pi. The maws or stomachs of 
jFoung ^ves, used as a rttonet for cardling miUc. 
Yeast, (ySst) n. [A.-S. gist, Ger. gascht^ t>. The 

foam or froth of beer or other liquor in fermentation, 
used for raising dough ; barm. [or frothy. 

Yeastinessy (yestVnes) n. The state of being yeasty 
Yeasty, a. Faothy ; foamy ; spumy, like yeast. 

Yell, (yw) V, i. [A.-S. gellan^ Ger. gtllen.^ To cry 
out or scream, as with agony or horror 1>. t. To 
utter with a yell:-~mp. & pp, yelled; ppr. yell- 

(yel) n. A sharp, loud, hideous outcry. 

Yelling, (yelTng) n. Act of loud sci’eaming or crying. 
Yellow, (yeFo) a. [A.»S. geolu^ Ger. gelb.] Being of a 
bright saS^on-like colour; of the colour of gold or 
brass hence, jealous. Yellow /ever, a malignant 
febrile disease of warm climates, often attended with 
yellowness of the skin. 

Yellow, (yeFo) n. A bright golden colour ; one of the 
simple or primitive colours. [yellow. 

Yellow. (yel'S) v. t. To make yellow -v. i. To grow 
Yellowish, (yel'o-ish) a. Somewhat yellow. 

Yellowness, (yeFo-nes) n. The state or quality of being 
yellow; jealousy : — also gellowishnesa. 

Yellows, (yeVoz) n. A disease of the bile in horses, 
cattle, and sheep, causing yellowness of eyes ; jaundice. 
Yelp, (yelp) v. i. [A.-S. gilpan, Ger. gelban, to boast.] 
To utter a sharp, quick cry, as a hound ; to bark shrilly 
with eag^ess, pain, or fear:— iwip. & pp. yelped; 

Yelping, (y^Tng) n. Act of barking shrilly. 

Yeoman, (yoman) n. [Etymology uncertain — said to 
be from A.-8. gemcen, Ger. gemein, common, i.e., a 
common man also from A.-S. ye or yco, young, and 
TJion;— perhaps fi*om Go, gavi, G. ge, Ger. gate, ge, 
land, and man; in Fris. gaemart, is a villager.] A 
man who lives on and farms his own land ; a free- 
holder : a man of small estate in land ; a gentleman 
farmer ;— formerly, a kind of steward on an estate ;— 
an ofiKcer in the king’s household ; — in a man-of-war, 
an inferior officer charged with the stowage, account, 
and distribution of the stores. 

Yeomanry, (yO'man-re) n. The collective body of 
yeoman or freeholders ;-~-a body of volunteer cavalry 
composed of yeomen, freeholders, <kc. 

Yerh, (ysrk) v.t. To kick or strike suddenly ; to 
jerk ; — v, i. To throw out the heels ; to kick ; — ^to 
move with a quick, jerking motion, 

York, (ygrk) n, A sudden or quick thrust or motion. 
Yes, (yes) adv. [A.-S. geee, from gea, yes, indeed, and 
sc, let it be.] Ay ; yea — a word expressing affirma- 
tion or consent even so ; not only so but more. 
Yester, (yes't§r) a. [A. -8. gistran, geslern, geetran, 

Ger. geatern, L. Jieatemua.] Being before the present 
day ; last past ; next before the present — scarcely Tised 
save in composition [next before the present. 

Yester^y, (yes'tgr-da) n. The day last past ; the day 
Yesterday, tyes'tyr-dd) adv. On the day last post ; on 
the day preceding to-day. 

Yester-eve, (yes'tgr-Cv) n. The evening of yesterday ; 
the evening last past also yester-evening ; yeaireen. 
JSoot.3 • 

Yester-monk, (yes't^r-mom) n. The morning of yester- 
day also yeater-moming. [last past. 

Yester-nii^ (yes^tyr-mv n. Last night : the night 
Yeatexvnight, (yes’terrnit) adv. On the last night. 
Yester-noon, (yes'ter-nddn) n. The noon of yesterday ; 
the noon last past 

Yetf (yat) adv* [A.-S. get, git.] In addition ; farther; 
besides ; over and above;— at the same time ; still ;-r 
up toi^ prssent time ; thuafur ; hitherto at least'; 
-^ven ; af^ alL [ever. 

Y«ti (yet) Nevertheless {uoiwithsiaading; how- 
YiMiCyo^H. Agate, titeot] 
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Yew, (d) n. (A.-S. e6w, iw, W. yvm^ Ger. sifts.] A 
native coniferous tree of the genua faxua, allied W 
the fir, pine, Ac. It is a tree ramitying in numerooA 
widely spreading branches, and is planted for Hi 
umbrageousness in church-yards, Ac. Its woifid 
formerly employed in making bows, and is psiaed 
its hard, compact grain by turners, Ac* ^ 

Yewen, (ii'en) a. Hade of yew. 

Yield, (yeld) v. t. [A.-S. geldan, gildan^ to pay, to 
render, W. gildiaw, to produce, to contribute.] To 
give in return for labour or cultivation ; to produce ; 
to render back, as interest or profit fTom capital, sto^f 
fhnds, Ac.;— to produce in general to afmrd ; to ex- 
hibit ,*—10 emit ; to expire ; — to resign ; to surrender; 
—to give up, as something that is claimed or demanded: 
to make over to one who has a claim or right to 
admit to be true ; to concede ;— to permit ; to grant ; 
— V. i. To give up the contest ; to submit ;— to com- 
ply ;— to give way ; not to oppose ;— to give place, as 
inferior in rank or excellence :—imp, &pp. yielded ; 
ppj*. 3 rielding. 

Yield, (yuld) n. Amount yielded; product — ^applied 
especially to products resulting 'from growth or cul- 
tivation. 

Yieldable, (yeld'a-bl) a. Disposed to yield; complying; 
--capable of being yielded or conceded. 

Yielding, (yeld'ing) a. Incliued to give way or comply; 

I —obsequious ; flexible ; compliant ; accommodating. 
Yieldingly, (ySld'ing-le) adv. In a yielding manner; 
with compliance. 

Yieldingness, (ySld'ing-nes) n. The quality of being 
yielding ; disiiosition to coni^>ly. 

Yird, (yird) n. Earth ; the ground ; the soil. [Scot.] 
Yoke, (yftk) n. [A. -8. geoc. Go. juk, P. jouk, L. jugum.] 
That which connects or binds ; bond of connection .v* 
specifically, the frame of wowl by which two oxen are 
fastened together for drawing a frame of wood fitted 
to a person's shoulders for carrying a pail, Ac., suA- 
pend^ on each side; — a frame or convex piece by 
which a bell is hung for ring! Tig it ; — a frame at right 
angles to the head of a boat’s nidder, from the end of 
wmch aiu lines by which the boat is steered a mark 
of servitude ; hence, slavery ; bondage ; serviee two 
animals yoked together ; a couple ; a pair that work 
together. 

Yoke, (yok) v. i. To put a yoke on ; to join in a yoke ; 
—to couple ; to join with another to enslave ; to 
bring into bondage to restrain ; to confine ;— to 
harnoss and put to work, as horses r. i. To be 
joined or associated ; to be intimately oonneoted ; to 
consort closely '.—imp. & pp. yoked ; ppr. yoking. 
Yoke-fellow, (yok'fel-o) n. An associate or companion; 
—a mate ; a fellow ; especially, a pai'tner in maniage. 
Yokel, (yo kel) n. A country bumpkin. 

Yoking, (yoking) n. Act of puttii^; a yoke on;— aAt 
of joining or coupling act of harnessing and putring 
to work, ajB horses or other draught animals amount 
of work by draught animals done at one time. 

Yolk, (yok) n. The yelk of an egg;- an unctuous 
secretion from the skin of sheep. 

Yolk-bag, (yok^bag) n. In an egg, the sac which holds 
the yolk of the ovule. 

Yon, (yon) a. At a distance within view ; yonder. 

Yon, (yon) adv. Yonder. 

Yonder, (yon'd§r) a. Being at a distance within vitw 
or conceived of as within view ; that or those there, . 
Yonder, (yon'dgr) adv. [A.-S. gemid, there, beydj|jA 
At a distance within view. i “ 

Yore, (yor) adv. [A.-S. gedra, formerly allied to Mr, 
a year.] In long time past : in old time ; long sii^: 
You, (tl) profn. IA.-S. tote, Icel. ydkr.l The pleiptHi 
the second pinson in the nominari'to or 
case, indicating the person or persons tddteasea. 

toxlty,^ age; not old; iurtiiUe 



dxirt pwt of ||zoti#i expeiieiwe ; ijpbo- 

. C'sN^f^^P^oroifepringQoUeoUvely. 
Tmmg^ mog) ». . offi^prixig of animalii, cither a 
TbmuUt (^ng'ii^) 4. 8<^0What young, 
xffpappf , Cirims^^ n, A. young person ; a youth ; 
«3«0| my ammal in pb first ii^.of Bfa 
Toui^l^, (yungle) odv. JH^ly in Ufe ignorantly ; 
wnakity ; in an inexperienoea manner. 
lRsung%, Csnins^) o. Youthful. 

(yung^stgl) n. A young person; a lad;— a 

TounkSTr <yung1cer) n* A young person ; a stripling. 
Your* (tUr) pottempe pron, [A.>B. edtver, Icel. ycUiar.] 
Belor^fl^, pertaining, or relating to you ; of you 
tBe pn^Mssive of.jbu. 

TouxiallC^ (fir-self 7 jpmt. Tour own person or self. 
Yonftliu (yodth) n. [<^.-8. (leogutht iiStgudfu] State, con- 


dii^4l^ or quality of being young ; juvenility the 
paai of life that succeeds to childhood ; the whole 


early }»ft of life from childhood or in&npy to ihan- 
hood a young j^rspn ; especially, a young in^ 
young persons poUecUyely. 

Yonthloli (yO^'fOOl) a., . Not yet mature or O&Od ; 
young pertaining to the early pari of life Oiimble 
to the first part of life ;— firesn ; vi^rous, ^ ih youth. 

Youthfully) (y66thWl-le) adv. In a youthlql ii^a^fier. 

YouthftilneaS) (ydOth'fOOl-nes) a. The quality of poiiig 
youthful. 

Yttria, (it're-a) n. [So called fix>hi TtUrby, a qqawy 
Sweden. ] A fine, white powder or earth, without taste 
or smell, and insoluble in water; an oxide of yttriumi 

Yttrium, (it 're-urn) n. A very rare metal of a scaly 
texture and grayish-black colour. 

Yule, (01) n. [A.-S. ycdl. Go. jiuleis.] Christmas, or 
the feast of the nativity of our Saviour— appliw also 
sometimes to the festival of Lammaa Yule log^ hlurga 
log of wood formerly put on the hearth on Cfalistmas 
eve as the foundation of the fire. 


Z (zed). The twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
English alphabet is a sibilant consonant, and is 
merefy a sonant or vocal s. In Italian and German it 
is a double consonant, or has a compound sound of 
dz or <£f. But in English it has one uniform sound, 
as in hiUEe, maiae, which bears the same relation to a 
that V does to/, that of a vocal as contrasted with an 
aspirate articulation. [a column. 

Zamo, (zak'kd) n. The lowest pai*t of the pedestal of 
ZfMvtt (wfir) n. [li zaffei'a.} Imi)ure oxide of cobalt, 
obtained by the calcination of cobalt also zaffavy 
tenffrtji gaphara. [Ionian Islands. 

ZaaUot) (zan'te-5t) n, A native of Zante, one of the 
Zany, (al/ne) n. [li ianni, a buffoon, merry Andrew.] 
A merry-andrew ; a buffoon. [zany. 

ZaiqrUlii, (z&'ne-iam) n. The state or character of a 
Zax, (aajis) n. [A.-S. aeaxy aexy knife, Icel. sar.] An 
inatroment for cutting slate. 

Zea,(c6'a)n. [Ii.,G., Skr. yavay barley.] A cereal plant 
cultivate in most warm climates for producing bread- 
stuffs— cnpecially the American variety ; Indian corn ; 
maire. 

Zeal) (fOU) n. [Q. ziloa.] Passionate ardour in the pur- 
suit of any thing ; eagerness in favour of a person or 
cause ; earnestness ; enthusiasm. 

Zealoi (ael'ot) n. [G. ziloids.] One who is zealous ; 
sspecwly) one who is over-zealous, or cairied away by 
hjji zeal ; an enthusiast ; a fanatical partisan. 
Zaalotiam) (zerot-izm) n. The character or conduct of 
a zealot ; zealotry. 

Zaalotey) (zeVot-xe) n. The character and behaviour of 
a zealot ; excess of zeal ; fanatical devotion to a cause. 
Zealoui) (zel'us) a, EUled with zeal ; warmly engaged 
oxtelent in Mhalf of an object : earnest : passionate ; 
enthusiastic. (passionate ardour ; with eagerness. 
Zaalawdy) (zel'us-le) adv. In a zealous manner ; with 
ZealouiBi e aa, (zeVus-nes) n. State or quality of being 
• zeal. 

Zehm) (z^ra) n. [Of African origin.] A quadruped 
of Sfiuihom Afirioa, nearly as 
largo 00 a hone, :white, with 
nam^roVLB brownish -black 
bands of greater or less in- 
atm lighter down the 
middle of oMhiMpd. 

ZilmHireod. (sK%k>ieddd) 

A wOodHom Sougn 


a zebra— it is obtained from the Oniphalobiufn, 
lambei'ti. 

Zebu, (ze'b66) n. [The native Indian name.] A small 
niminant mammal of the bo- 
vine tribe, remarkable for its 
long, pendulous ears, and a 
fatty excrescence on the 
shoulders, which is valued for 
food. 

Zeohin, (z50tin) n. (It. zfc- 
chino, Sp. zequin.} An Italian 
gold coin; a sequin, worth _ 

about 9*. Zd, sterling also, a 

Turkish coin, worth about 5s. 
fid. Zebu; 

Zemindar) (zem-in-d<\r') n. [Per. zemtUy land, and ddr, 
holding.] In India, a feudatory or landholder under 
the government, with the right of underletting the 
land, and certain other privile^s. [zehimdar. 

Zemindary, (zem'in-dar-e) n. The jurisdiction of a 
Zenana, (zfi-nfi'na) n. [Per. zenanahJ] Tlie paH of a 
dwelling appropriated to w'omeu in the East liUdies. 
Zend, (zenu) n. [Abbreviation of Zendaveatd.} Pro- 
perly the translation of the Avesta or Zorctfustrian 
scriptures; — the language, an ancient Persian dialect, 
in which the Avesta is written. 

Zenith, (z5'nith) n. [F., It. zenit.] The veriictU point 
or hipest ;^int in the 
heavens the upper pole of the 
celestial horizon — opposite 
to the nadir or lower ix>le ; 

that point in the sky which A a 

is ^rectly over-head of the w 

spectator, and which would / \ 

be indicated by a plumb-lino / \ 

hanging freely and at rest 1 | 

hence, figuratively, the point \ 7 

of culmination ; gmtest \ / 

height; the height of success ^ 

•r prosperity. Zenith ; N, 

Zenith-ustanoe, (ze'nitb-dis-tans) n. The distance of 
a heavenly body from the .zenithj being the comple- 
ment of the altitude when the body Is, abot^ the 
horizon, and the depression ihertHuiM yrheh 

the body is below the horizon. 




the body is below the horizon. 

Zenith-sector, (zfi'nith-sek-tor) n. An ihstr^^imt &r 
measuring witq great accuracy the distanfies fUte the 
zenith of stars which pass near that point. ; 

^ephyx) (zef n, [L. tephynin^j. 0. from 

gophoif the dark side, ivest.} Thd west uriibfr j ahd 
poeticall;^, any aolt, iaud» gentie bMM. 




2ero, (zS'rq) n, [It. teitut, from A. ca/i’um, ei/htpif 
empty.1 ( 4 |i^ 8 r; spiD^; naught :~-the point fyota 
jKrhiou gMMiuatioh, an ^ a thermpmeter, oommepcee. 
«iMt» (aeat) n. [Per. zistantto peel, tdliect to Q. kAktos, 
cleft, fix>m to mvide.] A; piece of oiin^ or 

lemon peel, used to give iBU^vour to Hiiuor, or the fine, 
thin oil that spurts out of it when smieezed hence, 
something* that gives or enhances a peasant taste, or 
the taste itself ; an appetizer ; hence, keen enjoyment; 
ireluth. 

Slest, (zest) v. t To cut into thin slips, as the peel of 
ah orange, lemon, Ac. ; or to ^ueeze, as peel over 
the surface of any thing to give a relish or flavour 
to ; to heighten the taste or relish of imp. A j>p. 
zested ; ppr. zesting. 

2etetio, (z6<tet'ik) a. [G. zStein, to seek.] Proceeding by 
inquiry. 

2etetios, (ze-tetlks) n.zing, A branch of algebm 
which relates to tlie direct search for unknown 
quantities. 

2eugma, (zug'ma) n. [G. zeugnunai^ to yoke, join.] 
A figure by which an adjective or verb, which agrees 
with a nearer word, is referind also to another more 
remote. 

2ibet, (zd'bet) n. [It. zibctto.] A digitigrade carniv. 
orouB mammal of the genus 
Vivei'ra, somewhat resem- 
bling the weasel, and secret- 
ing an oderiferous substance 
like that of the civet. 

Zig-zag, (zig'zag)a. Having 
short, sharp turns. 

Zig-zag, (zig-zag))!. [Ger. zicl> 
zackt from zacke^ a dentil, Zibet, 

tooth.] Something that has short turns or angles. 
Zig-zag, (zig'zag) v. t. To form with short turns 
imp. &pp. zigzagged; ppr. zigzagging. 

Zimc, (zim) n. [A. zimb.] An insect of the genus 
Tabanua ; idle dog-fly ; — the hornet of Scripture. 

Zinc, (zingk) n. [Ger. zink, allied to zinn, tin.] A 
me^ of a brilliant white colour, with a shade of blue; 
spelter. It is not brittle, but less malleable than cup- 
per, lead, or tin, and is largely employed in the manu- 
facture of brass and other ^loys. 

Zinciferous, (zin-sir§r-us) a. [Eng. zinc, and L. ferrc, 
to beai’, prodgice.] Containing oi uflbrding zinc. 
Zmoogra]^er, (zing-kog'ra-fer) n. An engraver on 
zinc. 

Zinoomphic, (zing-ko-graf ik) a. Pertaining to ziiico- 
mraphy. 

Zmoography, (zing-kog'raf-e) n. [Eng. zinc, and G. 
graj^ein, to write.] Engraving on zinc in the style 
of woodcuts. 

Zinoous, (zing^rus) a. Pertaining to zinc ; pertaining 
to the positive pole of a galvanic battery. 

Zingiber, (zin'je-bgr) n. [L.] A genns of tropical 
plants found in both hemispheres; especially the 
' Zingiber q^inalie, the root ^ which furnishes the < 
Jamaica ginger of the shops. 

Zinky, (zingk'e) a. Pertaining to zinc or having its 
appearance .‘-—written also zincky. 

Zion, (zi'on) ». [H. ziyybn, originally a hill.] A hill 
in Jerusalem, the royal residence of David and his 
successors; — hence, the theocracy or church of God. 
Zircon, (zgr^kou) n. [Cingalese.] A mineral con- 
taining the earth zirconia and silica, occasionally red, 
and often neai’ly transparent. 

Zirconia, (zsr-kd'ne-k) n. An oxide of zirconium. It 
is, when pure, a white powder, soluble in sulpburic 
acid. 

Zireoaium, (zsr-ko'ne-um) n. A metal obtained from 
the minen^ zircon and hyacinth. It is commonly 
in the form of a black powder, 

ZM, (ziafdi) n. A small rodent quadruped found in 
the North of Germany and Bumia; the earless mar- 
mot; aualik. 




Zodiao, (zo'do-ok) n. [L. wdtactw, G. zHiakot 
•the point from X'uillcs).] An imaginary bejt 
»ter, oommepces. in the heavens in the middm : *j 

sd to G. of which is the ecliptic or o 

leoe of orange or sun^s path. It comprises the / I 

uor, or the fine, twelve constellations which */ L.>;255f * 

ueezed hence, onoe constituted, and from / * 

leasant taste, or which are named, the twelve i 
keen enjoyment; Zodiac ; — a J 

I, as the peel of Zoii^oal,(zo-dPak-al)a. Per- 1 

:e, as peel over taining to the zodiac; within 
relish or flavour thO zodiac. S 

oti—imp. A pp. Zollvereitt, (zoDver-ln) n. Zodiac. 

[Ger. toll, duty, and verdn, union,] An agreement 
] Proceeding by or union among the German States for the coUectlcn 
of oustom-house duties. 

inch of algebra Zone, (z5n) [L. zona, G. zOne, from zdnnumi, ^ 

L for unknown gird.] Agiidle;— one of tl )0 h 

five great divisions of the 
to yoke, join.] earth with respect, to latitude X 

*b, which agrees and temperature, viz., the tor- ***r^ 

to another more rid zone between the tw'o / J \ 

tropical circles; tw’o temperate I waae 1 

[itigrade carniv. zones between the two tropical \ ~-j — / 

and two polar circles ; and two V 
Jrigid zones between the polar 
circles and the i)oles ; — the por- 
tion of the surface of a sphere ® 

iiiolndod between two parallel Zones, 

planes a band or stripe running round any object ; 
—a band or areaencircling any thing ; — circuit ; cir- 
cumference. [zones or oonoentric bands. 

Zibet. Zoned, (zond) a. Wearing a zone or zones ; — having 

:ns or angles. Zoneless, (zonles) a. Not having a zone, 
short turns;— Zcogony, (zb-og'6-ne) n. (G. zbun, animal, and genesis, 
ig. generation.] The doctrine of the formation of the 

3t of the genns organs of living beings. 

Scripture. Zoographer, (z5-og'ra-fgr) n. One who describes ani- 

0 zinn, tin.] A mals, their forms and habits. 

L a shade of blue; Zoographical, (z6-og-raf'ik-ai) «. Pertaining to the 
Ueable than cop- description of animals. 

^ed in the manu- Zoography, (zo-og'ra-fe) n. [0. z6on, an animal, and 
graphein, to write.] A description of auirnaJs, their 
nc, and L. ferre, forms and habits ; zoology. 

rding zinc. Zooid, (zo'oid) n. [G. zbon, animal, and eidos, fuim,] 

An eiigraver on An organic cell having locomotion like a true animal, 
08 a spermatozoa; an animal in one of its inferior 
taining to ziiico- stages of development ; one of the individuals in a 
composite ^oup, as of zoophytes. ' 

Ig. zinc, and G. Zeolite, (zd^o-lit) n. [G. zbon, an animal, and lithas, 
unc ill the style stone.] An animal substance petrified or fossil. 

Zoological, (z6-6-loj'ik-al) a. Pertaining to zoology or 
sine ; pertaining the science of .animals. 

ery. Zoological-garden, (z5-6-loj'ik-al-gar-den) «. A public 

mis of tropical garden or place where a collection of animals, wild and 
; especially the tame, is kept, 

h furnishes the Zoolo^oally, (z5-o-loj^ik-al-le) wXv. According to 


Zoologist, (zo-oTo-jist) n. One versed in the natural 
history of animals; one who describes animals. 

Zoology, (zo-ol'd-jo) n. [G. zbm, an animal, and logoi^ 
discourse.] That part of natui^ history which treats 
of the classification, structure, habits, and habitations 
of .animals. 

Zoonio, (zo-onTk) a. [G. zdon, an animall Pertainiug 
to animals ; obtained from animal substances. . . 

Zoonomy, (zo-on'd-me) n. [G. zoom, an animal, IlNi, 
nonios, a law.] The laws of animal life, or the sclehoe 
which treats of the phenomena of animal life, 
causes and relations. 

Zoophagous, (25-of a-gus) a. [G. zdon, an animal,! Ahd 
phagein, to eat.] Feeding on animals. 

ZoopAmie, (z5«fi-for'ik) a. [G. z6<m, an animal, 
piCoTos, beming.] BeasiAg or supporl^ the 
^ an animal. 



‘ ZOO^ OBTO S8> ZtMOtXC ' 

BMphonui, (t^-ofor-m) n. The between tlM Zou&ve, (&w&v) n. fFrom the Arabic Z(maoua, a 
ar^t»ve and oornioe of a biiildin^~>80 called frota tribe in Algeria.} One of an active wd hardy body of 

tha iBgiuw of animals carved upon it* soldiets in the French service, originally Arabs, bu^ 

Sc^yte, (xd'S'fft) n. [O. from an animal, and nowoompufledof Frenchmen who wear the Arabdresa 
^uton, ptentj An organic body eha**- Zounde, (zounds) interj, (Oontwcted from Gotffa 

ing, or supped to partske of the^||tt|q|A^ wounda.) An exclamation ibrmeiiy used as an oath, 
nature, both of an anim^ exprewion of anger or wonder* 

plant, as madrepores, mellepores, coral- Zygomatic, (zig^d-mat'ik) o. [G. zeugma^ the cheek- 

unes, Ac. :pi. One of the great divi- wrMHYffV bone.} Pertaining to the bony arch placed in man 

sions of the kingdom, the upon the side of the head, back of the cheeks, and 

simplest in organic s^cture, contain- extending from the prominence of the cheeks to the 

ing sneh as have their parts or organs ©a**- 

more or less distinctly radiating from Zymology, (z»-mol'o-je) «. (G. ztwjid, ferment, and 

a centre or arranged round an axis—* Zoophyte. logos, discourse. J A treatise on tlie fermentation of 
there are five sub^visions, polypi, infusoria, acalepha, liquors, or the doctrine of fermentation, 

eohinodermata, and entozoa. Zymometer, (zl-mom'et er) n. [G. zumS, ferment, and 

Soophytio, (zd-d-fitlk) a. Pertaining to zoophytes. nietron, measure.} An instrument for asoertiuning 

Soophytology, (zd-of-e-tord-Je) n. [G. zoo/ihiitou, an the degree of fermentation occasioned by the mixture 

anitaaal plant, and logos, discourse.} The natural of difierent liquids, and the degree of heat which they 

history of zoophytes. acrpiire in fermentation. 

SeotOmy, (z6-ot'6-me) n. [6. zdon, an animal, and Zymosis, (zl-md'zis) vi, [G. zumosis, fermentation.] A 
Unmein, to cut.} The anatomy of animals ; comi>ara- morbid action in the blood analogous to fermentation 
tlve anatomy. in vegetable fluids. 

Softer, (zos'tcv) w. fG. zoster, a girtllc.J A kind of Zymotic, (zi-mot'ik) a. (G. znmoun, to ferment.} Of, 
erysi)ielas which spreads round tbo body like aginllc; iMjrtaining to, or caused by fermentation. Zymotic 
shingles. tlisease, any epidemic, endemic, contagions, or sporadic 

Sostora, (zos'tgr-a) a. A genus of aquatic phujla; gnws- affectioji whicli is produced by some morbific principle 
wraqke ; sea-wracke. :icting on the system like a ferment. 



WORDS AND PHRASES 

FROM THB 

GREEK, LATIN, AND MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 

ALPHABETICALLY ABEANGED, WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, AND THB FRENCH 
PHRASES SPELT PHONETICALLY. 

Abbreviations— G. CfreeJt: L. Latin; F. Fmich; It. Italian; Sp. Bpaniih* 


A bas, (a*ba) [P.] Down ; upon the 
^und. 

Ab extra, [L.] From without. 

Ab hoc et ab h^c, [L.] From tliis 
and that; confusedly. 

Ab initio, [L. ] From the begin ning. 

Ab intra, [L.] From within. 

A bon chat, bon rat, (a-boug-sliabong- 
ra) [F.I To a good cat a good rat ; 
set a thief to catch a thief. 

# A bon march^, (a-bong mar-sha) [F.] 
Cheap : at a bargain. 

Ab ori^e, [L.] F^om the beginning. 

' Ab ovo usque ad mala, [L.] From 
the egg to the apples ; from begin- 
ning to end. 

A bras ouverts, (a-braz-Oo-vgr) [F.] 
With open arma 

Abs^te reo, [L.] Tlio defendant 
being absent. 

Ab uiio disco omnes, [L.] From one 
learn all ; from a single instance 
infer the whole. 

Ab urbe oondM, [L.] From the 
founding of the city. 

Abustts non tollit usum, [L.] Abuse 
is not an argument agi^nst proper 
use. [to foot. 

A oapite ad oaloem, [L. ] From head 

Aeoedaa ad curiam, [L.] You may 
come into court— a writ at common 
law in English practice. 

Accessit, [L.] He came near— ap- 
plied to one second in merit. 

Acerta errando, [Sp.J He blunders 
into the ri^ht. 

A ohaque samt sa chandell^ fa-shak- 
sang-sa-shang-del) [P.] •To each 
saint his candle. [back. 

A oheval, (a-sha-val) fP.] On horse- 

A compte, (a-kongt) [F.] On account. 

A coup sur, (a-k06-8ur) [F.] With 
oertamty ; surely. [cover. 

A oouvart, (a-koO-vgr) fP.I Under 

A oruoe salus, [L.] Salvation from 
the cross. 

Aotumestderepublioa, [Ij.] It is all 
over with the commonwealth. 

Ad arbitriiim, [L.] At pleasure. 

Ad aitra, [L.J To the stars or to an 
Mcalted state. 

Ad Oaten d ai Onsoas, [L.] To or at 
the Qxeek Calends, i.e., never^ as 
the Greeks had no Calends. 


Ad oaptandum vulgus, [L. J To catch I 
the ordinary or vulgar mind, taste, 
opinion, &c. 

Ad eundem (sc. gradum), [L.] To j 
the same degree. 

Ad extremum, [L.] To the last or 
highest point. 

Ad finem, [L.J To the end. 

Ad homincm, [L. ] To the man, that 
is, to his interests, passions, opinions, 
or declarations, &c. 

Ad infinitum, [1 j.] To infinity. 

Ad inquirendum, [L.j For inquiry. 

Ad interim, [L.] In the meanwhile. 

A discretion, (a-dis-kre-se-ong) [F.] 
At discretion. 

Ad libitum, [L.] At pleasure. 

Ad modum, tL.] After the manner 
of ; to imttorn. 

Ad nauseam, [L.J To disgiist. 

Ad patres, [L.J To his fathers; that 
is, dead. 

Ad rem, [L.] To the point. 

Ad unguem, [L. j To the nail; ex<act]y. 

Ad utramque paratus, [L. j Ih-epared 
for either event. [value. 

Ad valorem, [L.J According to the 

JEquo animo, [L.] With an equ.<xl 
mind ; with equanimity. 

JEre perennius, [L.] More lasting 
than brass ; enduring ever. 

.ffitatls SU8D, [L.] Of bis age ; of her 
age. [A Jove affair. 

Affaire d’amour, (af-f&r-da-moOr) [F.] 

Affaire d’honneur,(af-fllr-don-ur) [P.] 
An affair of honour ; a duel. 

Affaire du coeur, (af-far-du-koOr) [F.] 
An affair of the heart. 

Affirmatim, [L.j In the affirma- 
tive. [that. 

A fin de, (a-feng-de) [F.I To the end 

A gauche, (a-gosh) [P.j To the left. ! 

Agenda, [L.] Things to be done. 

A grands frais, (a-grong-fra) [F. J At 
great expense. 

Aide toi et le ciel faidera, (Od-twa- 
Srle-se-el-ta-dr-a) [F.] Help your- 
self and heaven will help you. 

A Vabandon, (a-la-bfuig-dong) [F.] 
At random. 

A la bonne heure, <a-la-bon-ur) [F.] 
In good time ; very well ; excellent. 

A la XVanoaise, (arls^frang-eas) [F.I 
After the Frenoh mode. 


A la Greeque, (a-la-giek) [F.] After 
the Greek fashion. 

A TAmerioaine, (a-la-m$r-e-kftn) [F.] 
After the American fashion. 

A la mode, (a-la-m5d) [F. Jin fashion. 

A VAnglaise, (a-lang-glftz) [F.] After 
the English fashion. 

A la Pansienne,(a-la-i>a-riB-e-en) [F. ] 
After tl)e Parisian fiuhion . 

A I’envi, (a-lang-v6) [F. ] Eninlonslv. 

A rextremit<i, (a-leks-trO-me-ta) [F.] 
At the point of death. 

Alia tentanda via est, [L.] Another 
method must be tried. 

Alieni appetens, sui profusus, [L.] 
I.iaviBh of his own property while 
coveting that of others. 

A rimproviste, (a-leng-pro-vSst) [P.] 
Unawares ; on a sudden. 

A ritalienne, (a-le-tal-e-en) [P.] In 
the Italian mode. 

AUez vous en, (al-lS-vOoz-ang) [F.] 
Away with you. [come. 

idlons, (uMong) [F.] Let us go; 

Alma mater, [ L. J A fostori ug mother ; 
the university or college in which 
one is or has been instructed. 

A Toutrance, (a-loO-trongs) [F.] To 
tiie utmost. 

Al piu (It.] At most. 

Alter en, [L.] Another self. 

Alter idem, [L.] Anotlier precisely 
similai*. [rels. 

Amantium irse, [L.] hovmf quar< 

A maximis ad minima, [L.] From 
the greatest to the least. 

Amende honorable, (a-mongd-on-or- 
ab-l)[F.] Satisfactory apology ; re- 
paration. [board. 

A mensfi et fhoro, [L.] From bed and 

A merveille, (a-mgr-ve-ya) [F.] To a 
wonder. [court. 

Amicus ourisB, [L.} A friend of the 

Amicus usque ad aras, [L.] Ammd 
even to the altar, that is, to th^ last 
extremity. [halves. 

A moitie, (a-mwa-te-a) [F.] By 

Amor pati^, [L.] I.iOve of coun^. 

Amour prcqnre, (a-mOor-pro-pr) CF.) 
Self-love ; vanity. 

Anoien regime, (ong^MMuag-re-shdia). 
[P.1 Ancient ord^ of tmnus. 

Ang1ied,CL.l AoooxdingtatnilSxig^ 
lish manner. 


Ai^uii la lierlw, [1^ ] A snake m I 
ibe grass. [of stealing. 

Ai^niaa Ibraadi, [Li] The intention 
Aaao astatU •«»» [L.] In the year 
of his or her age. [Christ. 

Anno Ohxistl, [L.] In the year of 
Anno Bominiy [L.J In the year of 
onr Loi'd. [world. 

Anno nundi, [L.] In the year of the 
Atinoiirhiaoondita),rL.] In the year 
the city Borne was built. 

Ajwus mirahilis, [L.] Year of won- 
ders. 

Ante bellum, [L.] Before the war. 
Ante luoem. [U] Before the light. 
Ante meridiem, [L.] Before noon. 

A perte de vue, (a-per-de-vu) [F.] 
Beyond one's view ; out of sight. 

A pen pr6s, (a-pu-pra) [P.] Nearly. 
A peaai, [It.] By the piece ; piece 
by piece. 

A piaoere, [It ] At pleasure. 

A pied, (a-pe^) [F.] On foot 
A plomb, (a-plong) [F.] Ferpendiou- 
larly ; firmly. 

A point, (a-pwang) [F. ] To a iwint ; 
exactly right ; just enough. 

A posteriori, [L.j From the offeot to 
the cause. [war. 

Apparatus beUi, [L.] Materials for 
Appetitus rationi pareat, [L.] Let 
appetite yield to reason. 

Ajj^ui, (ap-pwe) [P.] Point of sup- 
port ; prop. 

A prima vista, [It.] At first sight. 

A priori, [L.] From the cause to 
the effect. 

A propoB de rien, (a-pr5-p&4e-re-aiig) 
[P.] Apropos to notldng ; not per- 
tinently. [oohol. 

Aqua vitas, [tk] Brandy; spirit; al- 
Aquila non capit muscas, [L.] An 
eagle does not catch files. 

Armter elegantiarum, [L.J Master of 
ceremonies ; an umpire in matters 
of taste. 

Aroana imperii, [L.] The mysteries 
of government ; state secrets. 
Aro-en-oiel, (ark-ang-se-el) [F.] The 
rainbow. 

Argumentumadcrumenam, [L.] An 
ai'gument to the purse ; an appeal 
to interest 

Argomentumadhominem, [L.J An 
argument to the man ; deriving its 
force from the situation of the per- 
son to whom it is addressed. 
Argumentum baoulinum, [L.] Club 
law ; appeal to force. 

ArreotU huribus, [L.J With atten- 
tive ears. 

Agrl^e pen|i§s, (ar-re-Ar-peng-se) [F.J 
A mental reservation. 

Art Mt celare artem, [L.J True art 
is to conceal art. 

Ars longa, yita brevis, [L.] Art is 
long, but Ufs is short. 

Artium mafiater, [L.J Master of 
'arts— usuafly abbreviated to A.M. 
or M.A. 

A tenerla amds, [L.J From tender 
years. 

A tort St attATsrSi (a-thr-fi-a-tra-v#r) 
all one*s feroa. 


A tout prizi (a-tdd-prfi) [F.J At any 
price. [not broken. 

At spea non fiaota, [L.] Bat hope is 

Au bon droiL (d-b5ng-drwa) [F] To 
the just right. 

Au bout ^ son Latin, (d-bdd-de-sSng- 
la-tin) [F. ] At the end of bis Latin ; 
to the extent of his knowledge. 

Au contraire, (6-k6ng-trar) [P.] On 
the contrary. [sides. 

Audi alteram partem, [L.J Hear both 

Au fait, (6-fa) [P.] Well instructed : 
exjwrt. [worst. 

Au pis aller, (o-pez-al-ia) [F.] At the 

Au reste, (o-rest) [F.J As for the rest. 

Au-revoir, (5-rev-war) [F.] Adieu 
till we meet again. 

Auri sacra fames, [L.] Tlio accursed 
thirst for gold. 

Aussitot dit, aussitot fait, (os-se-to- 
<16 os-se-t6-fa) [P.] No sooner said 
than done. 

Autant d’hommes, autant d’avis, (5- 
tang-dom, 6-tang-da-v6) [F.J 8o 
many men, so many opinions. 

Aut vinoere aut mori, [L.] Either 
to conquer or die; victory or death. 

Aux armes, (dz-arm) [F.] To arms. 

Avant-ooureur, (a-vdng-koo-rur) [F.J 
A forerunner. 

Avant propos, (a-vong-pr6-p6) [F.]- 
Preface ; preliminary remark. 

Avec permission, (a-vek-pgr-mis-se- 
ong) [F.] By or with consent. 

A verbis ad verbera, (L.J From 
words to blows. 

A vinculo matrimonii, [L.J From the 
tie of marriage. 

A volonte, (a-v6-16ng-ta) [F.] At 
ifieasure. [health. 

A vostra salute, [It.] To your 

A votre sante, (a-v6-tr-s6ng-ta) [F.J 
To your health. 


Banco regis, [L.J On the king’s 
bench. 

Bas bleu, (ba-blu) [F.J A blue-stock- 
ing ; a literary woman. 

Battre la oampagne, (bat-tr-la-kong- 
piin) [F.J To beat the bush ; to 
scour the country. [mory. 

Beatas memorise, [L.J Of blessed me- 

Beau iddal, (b6-e-da-al) [F.J A per- 
fect model of beauty, or a model 
of ideal perfection. 

Beau monde, (b5-mdngd) [F.J The 
fashionable world. 

Beaux eiqirits, (boz-es-ijrS) [F.J Gay 
spirits ; men of wit. 

Belle esprit, (bel-es-pre) [F.J A bril- 
liant mind ; a penson of wit or 
genius. [hateful to women. 

Bella matronis detestata, [L.J Wars 

Benefioium aocipere, Ubertatem ven- 
dere, [L.J To receive a favour is to 
sell your liberty. 

Bene orasse, est bene studuisse, [L.J 
To have prayed well, is to have 
studied well. 

Banei^aoito, [L.J At pleasure. 

Benignenumme, [L.] By the favour 
of Previdenoe. 


Ben trovato, [It.J Well found; a 
happy discovery or invention. 

Ben vienes, si vienes aolo, [Sp.J 
Welcome, if thou comest alone- 
spoken of misfortune. 

Bete noir, ^t-nw&r) [F.J A black 
beast ; an object of dislike or aver- 
sion ; a bugl^ar. 

Biens§anoe, (be-ang-s€-angs) [F.J 
Civility ; decorum. 

Billet doux,(bil-la-d65)tF.l A love 
letter. 

Bis dat, qui oito dat, [L.] He who 
gives promptly gives twice as much. 

Blas6, (bla-zfi) [F.J Palled; surfeited; 
rendered incapable of continued en- 


Blondine, (bl5ng-den) [F.J A lady 
with fitir complexion and hair; a 
blonde. 

Bonfi fide, [L.J In good faith ; in 
reality. [friend. 

Bon ami, (bon-a-m5) [F.J Good 

Bon gre, mal gre, (boug-gra mal-gril) 
[F.J Willing or unwIlliM. 

Bon jour, (bong-zh65r) [!F.] Good 
day : good morning. [ness. 

Bonne, (bon) [P. ] A nurse or gbver* 

Bonne foi, (bon-f wa) [F. ] Good faith. 

Bon soir, (b6ng-swa,r) [F.J Good 
evening. 

Bouleversement ( b661 - vgrs - mang ) 
[F.J Subversion ; overturning. ^ 

Boutique, (boo-tSk) [F.J A stall for 
the sale of goods. 

Brevi manu, [L.J With a short 
haml ; extemporaneously. 

Brevis esse laboro, obscurus flo, [L.1 
In endeavouring to be concise, I 
become obscure. 

Brutum fulmen, [L.J A harfulesS 
thunderbolt ; an empty threat. 

Buona mano, [It.] A sxoall present; 


Cabaretier, (kab-ar-et-e-S) [F.J An 
innkeeper. 

Cachot, (kash-6) [F.J A dungeon. . 
Caooethes loquendi, [L.J A rage 
for speaking. 

Caooethes scribendi, [L.J An itch 
for scribbling. 

Cadit muBstio, [L.J The question 
falls; ^ere is no further discussiop* 
Csstera desunt, [L.J The remaiudspr 
is wanting. [being equal; 

I Oesteris piribus, [L.J Other things 
Cambio non 6 fuxto, [It.] ExohaniM 
is no robbery. [Lot^ 

Cantate Domino, [L.J Sing to the 
Capias ad respondendinn, [L.] Yon 
may take to answer— a writ for tak* 
ing and keeping the defendant to 
answer the plaintiff in the action. 
Capias ad aarisfaciendnm, [L.] Ton 
may take to satisfy— a writ for 
ing and keeping the party named 
until he gives satisfaction to the 
party by whom it is issued. 
CTapitmum, [L.] Head; section. 

day ; seim tho oppor|)^ty« 
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Oftrte d# triiite, (k&HHle-Ye-K8t) £F.] 
A visiting oard ;~hs small pooto- 
vgrai^ likeness on a card. 

Casus bdli, [L.] That which in- 
volves or justifies war ; occasion ot 
ground oi quarrel. 

Casus ccnseientin, {L.] A case of 
consdenoei 

Catalogue raisonn^, (kat-a*log-ra< 
zon-nfi) [F.] A catalogue of books 
arrange according to their sub- 
jects. 

Caveat aeior, Let the doer 

beware. [beware. 

Caveat emptor, [L.] Let the buyer 
Cedant anna togas, [L.] Let amis 
yield to the gown let military 
authority yield to the civil power. 
Cede Deo, [L.} Submit to Providence. 
O’ea est fait de lui, (seu-O-fil-de- 
Ido-e) [F.] It is all over with him. 
C’est d dire, (sa-ta-dCr) [F.] That 
is to say. 

C’est une autre chose, (sll-tun-o-tr- 
shdz) [F.] That is quite a different 
thing. 

Ohaoutt a son gout, (sha-kun-a-song- 
g6d) [F.] Every one to his taste. 
Champs Elysees, (shang-za-le-za) 
[F.] Elysian fields ; a beautiful 
public park in Faria , , 

Chanson, (shang-song) [F.1 A song. 
Chapeau has, (sha-po-ba) [F.] Hats 
oft*. 

Charmante, (shar-mongt) [F.] A 
charming la^ ; a lady-love. 
Cljateaux en Espagne, (sha-td-zang- 
es-pan) [F.] Castles iii Spain; 
castles in the air. 

Chef-d’osuvre, (sha-dod-vr) [F.] A 
master-piece. 

Chdre ami (shar-a-mu) [F.] A dear 
friend ; a mistrosa 
Chevalier d’industrie, (sba-val-ya- 
deng-dus-tro) [P.] A knight of 
industry; one who lives by his wits. 
Chiaroscuro, [It.] Distribution of 
light and shade in painting. 

Chi da presto raddoppia il dono, [It.] 
He that gives quickly doubles the 

m. 

Chi taoe oonfessa, [It.] Silence is 
confiassion. [meiiy. 

Ci-devant, (se-de-vong) [R] For- 
Olarum et venerabile nomen, [L.] 
An illustrious and venerable name. 
Cadum non animum mutant, qui 
trsAS mare oummt, [L.] They 
change their sky, not their afi’ec- 
tions, who cross the sea. 

Coma Domini, [L] The Lord’s 
supper. 

Oognoioente, [It] A connoisseur. 
Comme 11 faut, (kom-el-fo) [R] As 
it should be. 

Commune honum, [L.] A common 
good. fmon consent 

Commtiai ^H>nseBfu, [L.] By com- 
Compegnen de eeme, (kong-pto- 
yong-oe-voj-azh) [P. J A travefliug 
companion. [pates. 

Cmponere liiea, {L.] To settle dls- 
Oompoamentie, Of soundimlnd. 
Cett^teir,(koii$«>t«d3r)[F0 Aooimt- 
^•room* 

Con Mnmre, [lt| with love ream- 


Con d i li g e m n, [It] With diligence. 
Conditio sine qufi non, [H] A neces- 
sary condition. 


Con dedore, Ht] With grief. 
Gonff^, (kbng-frfir) [F.] An atso- 
elate. ^ [A leave to elect. 


Conge d’61ire. fkoDg-zhft-da-ler) [F.] 

Conaensua faoit legem, [L.] Con- 
sent makes the law. 

Contra bonos mores, [L.] Against 
go«^ manners. 

Copia verborum, [L.] Copiousness of 
■Words ; fiuenoy of speecii. 

Coram nobis, [L.] ^fore ua 

Corps de garde, O^or-de-giird) [P.] 
A body of men who watch in a 
guard-room ; the guard-room itself. 

Corps diplomatique, (kor-dip-lo-ma- 
tek) [F.] A diplomatic body. 

Corpus delicti, [L.] The body or 
foundation of the offence. 

Corpus juris oanonioi, [L.J The 
body of the canon law. 

Corpus juris civilis, [L.] The body 
of the civil law. [made. 

Corrigenda, [L.] Corrections to be 

Gouleur de rose, (kdd-Jur-de-rdz) [P.] 
Bose colour ; hence, an as{)eot of 
beauty ; favourable or agreeable re- 
presentation. 

Coup-d’essai, (kod-des-su) [R] A 
first essay ; attempt 

Coup d’etat, (kOo-da-ta) [F.] A stroke 
of policy ; a violent measure in 
public affairs. 

Coup de grfioe, (koo-de-gras) [P.] A 
finishing stroke. 

Coup de main,.(k6d-de-meug) [F.] A 
sudden enterprise or effort. 

Coup de maitre, (kOo-de-ma-tr) [F.] 
A master-stroke. 

Coup de plume, (kdo-de-ploom) [F.] 
A literaiy attack. 

Coup de soleil, (koo-de-so-lel) [F.J 
A stroke of the sun. 

Courage sans peur, (kdd-razh-sang- 
pur) [F,] Courage without fear. 

Coute qu’il coute, (kout-kel-kOOt) 
[R] Cost what it may. 

Cresoit eundo, [L.] It increiisesby 
going. [jury. 

Crimen falsi, [L.] Falsehood ; per- 

Crimen Isssos majestatis, [L.] High 
treason. 

Cui bono, [L.] For whose benefit is 
it?— what good end does it serve? 

Cum privilegio, [L.] With privilege. 

Gum grano sails, [L.] With a grain 
of salt ; with some allowance or 
qualification. 

Currente oalamo, [L.] With a run- 
ning or rapid pen. 

Gustos morum, [H] The guardian 
of morality. [rolls. 

Gustos rotulonun, [L.] Keeper of the 


Dabit Deus his quoque flnem, [L.] 
God will put an end to these also. 
D’aooord, (dak-kor) [F.] Agreed; 
in tuns. 

Dslfiomniniaorihtti, [L.] Oivs place 
to your betters. 


Dsmed'hoaheur, (d^-don*ur>- CUf*.] 
Mai of honour. 

De bonne grace :(<iLerbon*ipi^y [F.] 
With good graoel i^dllingly. , 
Deoeptto visfis, [L.] An illusion of 
the sight. 

DeoiM repetita plaeehit, [L.] Ten 
times repeated it Will please. 
Deoipimur specie reoti, (L. j We are 
deceived by the t^pearance ct fit- 
ness or truth. luey. 

De die in diem, [L.] From dOry w 
De facto, [L.] From the fact; really. 
Degage, (da-ga-zhll) [R] Eaey end 
unconstrained. [disgust. 

Degout, (de-goo) [R] Dtolish; 
De gustihus non est dlsputandum, 
[L. J Tlicre is no disputing about 
tastes. (out of ; lomlgn. 

Dehors, (de-bdr) [R] Without; 
Del gratifi, [L.] By the grace of Ood. 
Dejeuner a la fouronette, (de-zhun-a- 
a-la-f66r-shet) [R] A moat break- 
fkst. 

De jure, [L. ] From the law; by light, 
De mal en pis, (de-mul-ang-pS) [F.j 
From bad to worse. 

Demi-monde, (dem-e-uiongd) [F.] 
Disreputable female society ; class 
of gay courtezans. 

De mortuis nil nisi honum, [L.] Say 
nothing but good of the de^. 

De nihilo nihu fit, [L.] Of nothing 
nothing is made. 

De novo, [L.] Anew. 

Deo gratias, [L.] Thanks to Qod. 
Deo juvante, [LJ With Qod's help. 
Deo volente, [L.] God wBliug — 
usually contracted D. V. 
Deprofundis, [L.] Out of the depths. 
Dernier resBort, (dgru-ya-res-sSr) [B’.] 
A lust resource. 

Desideratum, [L.] A thing desired. 
Desipere.in loco, [L. ] To jest at the 
inoper time. [is wanting. 

Desunt cestera, [L.] The remainder 
De trop, (de-ti'd) [B’.] Too much or 
too many. 

Detur dig^ori, [L.] Let it be given 
to the more worthy. 

Deusvobisoum, [Ij.] God be with you. 
Dextro tempore, [L.] At a favourable 
time. 

Dictum, [L.] A saying ; a decision. 
Dies faustus, [L.] A lucky day. 
Dies infaustus, [L.] An unlucky day. 
Dies ir», [L.] Day of wrath~-tlie 
title of a celebrated Latin hymn. 
Dies non, [L.] A day In Which the 
court does not sit, or in which no 
business is done. 

Dieu defend le droit, (de-6d*de-fitiig- 
le-drwa) [F.] God defends the right 
Dieu et mon droit, (de-dd^mong- 
drwa) [F.] G<ri and my right 
Dieu vous gar4e, <de-ddrYfid-gtod) 
[P.] God protect, you. . 

Dii majorum gentium, [L.] The gods 
of the superior class. ' 

Dii penates, [L.] Household gods. 
Dilettante, [It] A lover of the fins 

Di noveUe tutfeo hello, ritl Koii 
things always fine. . ^ 

Di Muo, nt] ty A leap ot 

•tepk 
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I^actte Aittnbra, [L.) Scattereil I Sn deshabillS^ (ang-des^a-be-yft) [F ] 1 


Jimb 0 or telmainB, 


§, <di«*ting-gwa) iF.) Bis- SnfluniUe, (ang-fa-me-yd) [F.] In a 


bed : eminent. 


domestic state ; in the home circle. 


(dis-tra) [F.l Absent in Enfana de famille, (ang-fong-de-fa- 
thought. me-ya)[F.] Childrenof the family. 

Bites moif 8*il vous plait. (det>mwa- Enfans perdue, (ang>foug-per-du) 


please. [rule. En fin, (ang-fang) [P.] At last ; in 

Divide et impera, [L.] Divide and the end. 

Dooendo disounus, [L.] We learn by En foule, (ang-fool) [F.J In a crowd, 
teaching. [ble. En nande tenue, (ang-grong-ten-n) 

D(doe, [I t.) In music, soft and agi*eea- ( F.l In full dress. 

Dolce far niente, [It.] Sweet doing En masse, (ang-mas) [P.] In a body, 
nothing ; sweet idleness. En passant, (ang-pas-sang) [P.] In 


please. [rule. 

Divide et impera, [L.] Divide and 

Dooendo disounus, [L.] We learn by 
teaching. [ble. 

D(doe, [I t.) In music, soft and agi*eea- 

Doloe far niente, [It.] Sweet doing 
nothing ; sweet idleness. 

Doloroso, [It] In music, soft and 
pathetic. [be with you. 

Xfominus vobisoum, [L.] Tho Lord 

Domus et plaoens uxor, [L.] A house 
and pleasing wife. 

Double entendre, (doo-bl-ang-ting- 
dr) [F.] Double meaning; a play on 
words. [a bribe. 

Douceur, (ddo-sur) [F.] Sweetness; 

Doux yeux, (dooz-e-u) [F.] Soft 
and tender glances ; sweet looks. 

Dramatis persones, [L.] Characters 
represented in a drama. 

Droit des gens, (drwa-dd-zhong) [F.] 
The law of nations 

Duloe domum, [L.] Sweet home. 

Duloe et decorum est pro patrid 
mori, [L.] It is sweet and glorious 
to die for one’s country. 

Dam Spiro spero, [L.] While I 
breathe I hope. 

Dum vivimus vivamus, [L.] While 
we live let us live. 

Durante vita, [L.] Daring life. 


Eau de Cologne, (0-de>ko*15n) [F.] 
Cologne water. 

Eau de lavande, (o-de-la-vongd) [P.] 
Lavender water. 

Eau de vie, (o-de-ve) [R] W’ater of 
life; bmndy. 

Eoce homo, [L.] Behold the man— 
s|)ecially applied to any picture re- 
presenting the Saviour given up by 
Pilate to people, and wearing a 
crown of thoma 

Ecce signum, [L.] Behold the sign. 

£ contiario, [L.] On the contrary. 


Alas, the fleeting years glide by. 
Eloge, (d-ldzh) [F.j A funeral ora- 
tion ; a panegyric on the dead. 
£mi^,(ft-me-grft)[F.] An emigrant. 
Em^oyd, (ang-plwa-ya) [F.] A per- 
son employed by another. 
Empormsnt, (ang-pOrt-mang) [F.] 
Tiunsport ; passion. ' 
Empressement, (ang-prcs-mang) [F.J 
Zeal ; ardour ; interest. \ 

En avant, (ang-a-vang) [F.\ For- 
ward. \ 

En bagtttsUs, (ang-bag-a-tem [F.] 
Ttiflinpy ; oontemptuoOidy. > 


passing ; by the way. 

En regie, (ang-r&-gl) [P ] In order ; 
according to rule. [way. 

En route, (ang-rOot) [P,] On the 
Entente cordiale, (ang-tangt-kor-de- 
al) [P.] Evidences of good will and 
justice toward each other, exchang- 
ed by tho chief persons of two 
states. [stinacy. 

Ent6temcnt, (ang-tet-mang) [F.J Ob- 
En tout, (ang-t66) [P.] In all; 
wholly. [tween ourselves. 

Entre nous, (ang-tr-n66) [P.] Be- 
En verite, (ang-vgr-e-ta) [P.] In 
truth. [or messenger. 

Envoye, (ang-vwa-ya) [P.] An envoy 
£o animo, [L.] With that design. 
£o nomine, [L.] By that name. 

E pluribus unum, [L.] One com- 
l) 0 «ed of many. 

Epulis accumoere divum, [L.] To 
sit at the feast of the gods. 

E re natS, [L.] Aceording to the 
exigency. [is human. 

Errare est huimuium, [L.] To err 
Erratum, pi. errata, [L.] An error. 
Esprit de oo^s, (es-prfif-de-kor) [R] 
The animating spirit of a collective 
body, as of the army, the bar, &c. 
i Esprit des loia, (es-prS-da-lwa) [F.] 
The Biurit of the laws. 

I Est modus in rebus, [D] There is a 
j medium in all things. 

Etats Goneraux, (ft-ta-zhen-gr-o) 
fR] The States General. 

Et castera, [L.] And the rest ; &c. 
Et cum spiritu tuo, [L.] And with 
thy spirit. 

Et hoc genus oiune, [L.] And every 
thing of the sort. ' 

Eureka, [G.] I have found it. 

Ex abundantiS, [L.] Out of the 
nbundaitce. 

Ex adverse, [L.] From the oppo- 
site side. 

Ex mquo et bone, [L.] Agreeably 
to what is good and right. 

Ex animo, [L.] Tleartily. 

Ex auotoritate mihi commissS, [L.] 
By the authority entrusted to me. 
Ex oapite, [L.] From the head; 
from memory. 

Ex cathedra, [L.] From the chair ; 
with authority. 

Excelsior, [L.] Higher; more ele- 
vated. 

Exoeptlo probat regulsm, [L.] The 
exception junves wo rule. 
SsoM^ta, [L.] Extracts, 
lx eonSMsot [h.] Warn what has 
bssa oofiMdsd. 


lx<mriS,[L.] Out of court. 
Exempli gratiA, [L.} By way of 
example. 

Exeunt, [L.] They go out. 

Exeunt omues, [L.] AU go out or 
retire. 

Exit, [L.] He goes out ; death. 


office. 

Ex parte, [L.] On one side only. 

Ex pede Berculem, [L.] We recog- 
nize a Hercules from the size of 
the foot, that is, we judge of the 
whole from the specimen. 

Expeximentum cruois, [L.] The ex- 
periment of the cross ; a decisive 
experiment; a test of the most 
searching nature. 

Experto orede, [L.] Trust one who 
has tried or had experience. 

Explioitd, [L.J Explicitly. 

Expose, (eks-po-zfi) [R] An ex])o- 
sition. 

Ex post facto, [L.] After the deed 
is done. 

Expressis verbis, [L.] In express 
terms. 

Extempore, [L.] Without pre- 
meditation. 

Extra muroB, [L.] Beyond tlie 
walls. 

Ex uno disoe omnes, [L.] Fi*om 
one learn all ; from one judge the 
whole. 

Ex uBu, [L.] From or by use. 

Ex voto, [L.) According to vow. 


Pocetiee, [L.] Humorous writ- 
ings or sayings ; jokes. 

Facile prinoeps, [L.] Evidently 
preeminent ; the admitted chief. 

Paoilis est descensus Avemi, [L.] 
Descent to Avernus is easy; the 
road to evil is easy. 

Pagon, (fa -song) [F.] Manii^; 
style. 

Pac simile, [L.] Make it like; a 
close imitation. 

Pao totum, [L.] Do all ; hence, a 
man of all work. 

Fait accompli, (fa-ta-kong-plS) [F.] 
A thing already done. 

Falsi crimen, [L.] The crime of 
forgery. 

Pama cuamosa, [L.] A prevailing 1 * 6 - 
port ; a current scandal. 

Eas est ab hoste dooeri, [L.] It is 
right to be taught by an enemy. 

Fata Morgana, [It.] Atmospherio 
phenomena along the coast of 
Sicily ; mirage. 

Faux pas, (fd-pa) [F.] A mistake ; 
a false step. 

Fecit, [L,] He made or executed 
it— put after an artist's name. 

Felo de ae, [L.] A suicide. 

Femme de ohambre, (fem-de-idiong- 
br) [F.j A chambermaid. 

Femme de ehaige, (fem-dsHihdii) 
JF.] A housekeeper. 

F(He ohampdtrti (fat-shMig<0Si^> 

IF.3 AmaSlbsU^r^^ 
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fevL de joiei (fa*de-diifrft) {F.] A 
firing of guns in token of joy; a 
bonfixe. 

Fiat jnititia, mat oodiun* t^.] 
Let justice be done, though the 
heavens should fall. 

Fiat lux, [L.) Let there be light. 

Fidel defensor, LL.} Defender of 
the faith. 

Filiua terns, [L. ] One of low birth. 

Finem respioe, I1 j>] Look at the 
end. 

Finis, [L.] The end. 

Finis ooronat opus, [L.] The end 
ci-owns the work. 

Flagrante hello, [L.] During hos- 
tilities. [not to be broken. 

Fleoti, non frangi, [L.] To be bent, 

Fonotionnaire, (fong-se-on-ar) [F.] 
A public officer. 

Fons et origo, [L.] The source 
and origin. 

Formaliter, [L.] In form. 

Forsan et nsec olim meminisie ju- 
vabit, [L.] Perhaps it will be 
pleasant hereafter to remeniber 
these things. [in acting. 

Fortitor in re, [L.] With firmness 

Prangas, non fleotes, [L.] You may 
bre^, you shall not bend me. 

Front a front, (ftroiig-a-frong) [F.] 
Face to face. 

Fronti nulla fides, [L.] There is 
no tzusting to appearances. 

Functus officio, [L] Having per- 
formed his office or duty ; — hence, 
out of office. 

Furor loquendi, [L.] A rage for 
speaking. 

Furor poetious, [L.] Poetic fire. 

Furor aoribendi, [L.] A rage for 
writing. 


G. 

GalUod, [L.] In French. 

Oargon, (gar-song) [P.] A boy or 
a waiter. 

Garde & cheval, (gdrd-a-sha-val) [F.] 
A mounted guard. 

Garde du oorps, (g&rd-du-kOr) [F.] 
A body-guard. 

Garde numxle, (g&rd-mo-bel) [F.] A 
guaid. liable to general service. 

Gardes, (gdrd-d) [F.] Take care ; 
be on your guard. 

Gmlttslooi, [L.] The genius of the 
place. [Armed police. 

Cwns d^armes, (zhong-ddrm) [F.] 

Gens do oondition, (zbang-de-kong- 
disH»-on|^) [F. ) People of rank. 

Gens d’eglise, ( zhong - da - gl€z ) 
[F.] Churchmen. 

Goas do guerre, ( zhong -de- gar) 
[F.] Military men. 

Gens de lettres, (zhong-de-let-tr) 
[P.l Literary people. 

togata,jL. j Civilians. 

Gemaiued, [L.] In German. 

Giovine saato, diavolo veoohio, [It,] 
A young saint, an old devil. 

The 

absent are in the wrong. 


Gloria in exoelaia, [L.] Glory to 
God in the highest. 

Gloria patri, [L.] Glory to the 
Father. 

Goutte i goutte, (g66t>a-g60t) [F.] 
Drop by drop. 

Gouvemante, (g6d-v(r-nougt) [R] 
A governess. [Thanks to God. 
Grdce d Dieu, (graa-a-de-66) [F.] 
Gradatim, [L.] Gradually; step by 
step. 

Gradus ad Pamassum, [L.] Aid 
in writing Greek or I^atin poetry. 
Grand meroi, (grong-mer-se) [P.] 
Many thanks. [knife. 

Guerra al ouohillo, [It.] War to the 
Guerre a Toutrance, (gdr-alOu- 
troiip) [F.] War to the uttermost. 
Guerre a mort, (gar-a-iuor) [F.J 
War to the death. 


H. 

Habile, [L.] Skilful ; able. 

Hac lege, [L.] With this law or 
condition. 

Hardiesse, (har-de-e«) [F.] Bohl- 
ness. [brief intervals. 

Haud longis intervallis, [L.] At 

Haud passibus ssquis, [L.] Not 
with equal steps. 

Haut gout, (ho-god) [F.] Iligli flav- 
our ; fine or elegant taste. 

Hiatus valde deflendus, [L.] A 
deficiency much to be regretted. 

Hie et ubique, [L.] Here and every- 
where. _ [in epitaphs. 


Hio iaoet, [L.] Here he lies— used 
Hie labor, ho 


This 


lOO opus est, [L.] 
is labour, this is work. 

Hio sepultus, [L.] Here buried. 

Hinc illas lacrimas, [L.J Hence pro- 
ceed these tears. 

Hoc age, [L.] Do this ; attend to 

what you are doing. 

Hoc anno, [L.] In this year. 

Hoc loco, [L.J In this place. 

Hoc tempore, [L.] At this time. 

Hodie mihi, eras tibi, [L.] To- 
day to me, to-morrow to thee. 

Hominis est errare, [L.] It is com- 
mon for man to err. 

Homme de bien, (om-de-be-ang) [F.] 
A good ; an upright man. 

Homme des affaires, (om-dSz-af-filr) 
[F.] A business agent ; a financier. 

Homme des lettres, (om-da-let-tr) 
[P.] A man of lettei-s ; a literary 
man. 

Homme d’esprit, (om-des-prd) [R] 
A man of talent or of wit. 

Hommo d’etat, (om-da-ta) [R] A 
statesman. 

Homo sum, human! nihfl a me 
alienum puto, [L.] I am a man, 
and deem nothing that relates to 
man foreign to my feelings. 

Honi Boit qui mal 7 pense, (h5-ne- 
swarke-mal-e-pangz) [P.] Evil to 
him who evil thinks. 

Hone oanoni^ [L.| Canonical 

MomMo Tefereus, [Uj I slu^er 
toipdate. 


Hors jfto oombat, (h5r4e-koiurd») 
[P.] Out of condition to fight, 
Hors do la loi, Qidr-do-la-lwa) [F.] 
In the condition of an outlaw. 
Hors de saison, (h&]>de'Sft-zong) (F.} 
Out of season. [dried plants. 

Hortus aiocus, [L.] A collection of 
Hotel de ville, (6-tel^-vil) [R] A 
town halL ^ 

Hurtar para dar por Diw, [Sp.] To 
steal in order to give to Goa. 


loh dien, [Ger.] I serve. 

Idem sonans, [L.j Meaning the 
same. [to t.«. 

Id est, [L.] That is— abbreviated 
H faut de Targent, (31-fd^le-ldr- 
zhong) [F.] Money is wanting. 

H n’est sauoo que d*appdtit, (H-n&> 
sos-ke-dap-pa-tS) [F.] Hunger is 
the best sauce. 

Imo peotore, [L.] From the bottom 
of the heart. 

Imperiiun in imperio, [L.] A gov- 
ernment within a govoniment. 
Impolitesse, (ang-pd-le-tes) [F.j 
Rudeness ; coarseness. 

Impos animi, [L.] Of weak mind ; 
imbecile. 

In ambiguo, [L.] In doubt. 

In armis, [L.] Under arms. 

In articulo mortis, [L.j At tho 
point of death ; in the last strug- 
gle. [chin. 

In oapite, [L.] In the head; in 
In oommendim, [L.] In tnist or 
recommendation. 

In curia, [L.] In court. 

Index expurgatoritts, [L.] A list of 
proliibited books. 

In dubiis, [L.J In matters of 
doubt. [anced. 

In equilibrio, [L.] Properly bal- 
In esse, [L.] In being. 

In extenso, [L.] At full length. 

In extremis, [L.] At the point 
of death. [the fact. 

In fiagrante delicto, [Ij.] Taken in 
In forma pauperis, [L.] As a poor 
man. 

In foro coBSoientiee, [L.] Before 
the tribunal of conscience. 

Infra dignitatem, [L.] Below 
one’s dignity. 

Infuturo, [L.] In future; hence- 
forth. 

In limine, [L.] On the threshold. 
In loco parentis, [L.] In the plaoe 
of a parent. 

In mediae res, JL.] Into the midst 
of things or affidrs. 

In medio tutissimuB ibis, [H] 
You will go most safely, in the 
middle; siuety lies in a middle 
course. 

m memoriam, [L.] To the memory 
of; in memory. 

In nomine, [L,] In the name of. 

In Bubibus, {L.J In the chnlds. 

In nuoe, [L.] In a nut dietL 
In emnia pantiis, [L,] ]Reedy 
all things. 
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In I»jiiii0, (L.) lu lull. 

td noM#, (X*.] lu possible existence: 
In posslibllity. .[time. 

In preieeatit IL.} At present 

In ftopM peinosft, (L.} In person. 

In jpme xnttiralibus, (1^.] Quite 

In re, (L.! In the matter of. 

In renun nlturSi, [L .3 In the na- 
ture of things. 

IhSKOulftWBOulonun, [L.] Forages 
on ages. 

Xhsouoieaoej (in-sdd-se-angs) [F. J In- 
difference : carelessness. 

Xhetai* omnium, [L.J Like all; an 


ex^pl.e to others. 

In litinU 4^0, [L.] In the former 
tete. * [uncertainty. 

In Kttspenso, [L.] In suspense or 
Xn te, BotUine, sperscTi, [L.] In 
thee, Lord, have I put my trust. 
Inter alia, [L.] Among other 
things. 

Inter nos, [L.] Between ourselves. 
Inter pooulia, [L.] At one’s cups. 

In terrorem, [L.] As a warning. 
lUter se, [L.J Among themselves. 
In totiaem verbis, [L.] In so 
many words. 

In transitu, [L.] On the passage. 

In un batter d'ooohio, [It] In 
the twinkling of an eye; instantly. 
In ustt, [LJ In use. 

Jxt ttsum BOlphini, [L.] For the 
use of the Dauphin, said of an 
Mition of the clawic& 

In ntrumgue paratus, [L.] Prepared 
for either event. 

In vacuo, [L.] In empty space, or 
in a vacuum. 

In vino veritas, [L.] There is truth 
in wine; truth is told under the 
influence of wine. 

Ipse dixit, [L.] He himself said 
it; dogmatiinn. [words. 

Ipsistim verba, [L.] The very 
:i^o facto, [L.] In the fact itself, 
i&i, furor brevis est, [L.J Auger 
is a short madness. 

ItaUod, [L.] Ih Italian. 


JTaota bit ties, [L.] The die is cast. 
I’si bonne cause, (zha-bon-kOz) [F. J 
I^’l^ve a gbod caiise. 

Imhais sm^, (zham-Hz-ar-re-ar) 
fF,] Never behind. 

Jl maihtleadrai le droit, (zho- 
meng-teHang-drft-le-drwa) [F.] I 
#iil mtdntian the right. 

JTU ne ei^ (sh&-ue-sa-kwa) [F.1 
T know not what. 

Je n’ottblierei jamais, (zha-n 06 b- 
fF.J 1 will' never 
f^et. [am ready, 

le suis px^, (zh&HSW^ra;) [f.l t 
Jet d*el^^ (idiet-dS) [fvi ^'A jet Of 
water. ■ '* . r 

Jou fte ihoti, (zhu-de^mS) [F.] A 
play upon words ; a pun. 


Jeu d’Mprit, (zhu-dea-p]:&][ [F.] A 
witticism. > 

JtAilate Beo, [L.] Be joyful in 
the Lord ; r^oice in Ood. 

Jure divine, [L,J By divine law. 

Jure humane, [L.] By human law. 

Jus canonioum, [L.] Canon law. 

Jus civile, PL.) Civil law. 

Jus divinum, [L.] Divine law. 

Jus gentium, [L.] The law of na- 
tions. [sword. 

Jus gladii, [L.] The right of the 

Jus pcasessionia, [L.] The right of 
possession. [golden mean. 

Juste niilieu,^(;diu 8 t-m€l-yu) [F.] The 

Juxta, [L.] Nearby. 


L’ahito d una seconda natura, 
fit.] Habit is a second nature. 

Labor omnia vinoit, [L.] Labour 
conquers everything. 

La gente pone, y Bios dispone, 
[Sp.] Men propose, but God doth 
dispose. 

Laissez faire, (llls-sa-fllr) [F.] Let 
alone; suffer to have its own way. 

Laissez nous fah^, (lOs-sa-noo-f^) 
[F.] Let us act for ourselves. 

Langage des haUes, (lang-gazh-da- 
al) [F.J Talk of the market place ; 
Billingsgate. 

Lapis philosophorum, [L.] The 
philosopher’s stone. 

Lapsus oalaxoi, [L.] A slip of the 
l)en: [tongue. 

Lapsus lingusB, [L.] A slip of the 

Lapsus memorise, [L.] A slip of 

I the memory. [gods. 

Lares et penates, [L.] Household ! 

Latet angttis in herba, [L.] A snake 
lies hid in the grass. 

Latino diotum, [L.] Spoken in 
Latin. 

Laudum immensa cupido, [L.] In- 
satiable desire for praise. 

Laus Beo, [L.J Praise to God. 

L’avenir, (lav-ner) [F.] The future. 

Le beau monde, (le-b^m5ngd) [F.] 
The fashionable world. 

Le bon temps viendra, (le-bong- 

, tong-ve-ong-ura) [F.] The gowl 
time will come. 

Legatus a latere, [L.] A papal 
ambassador. 

Zegerte, (le-zh&r-tS) [F.] Light- 
ness; activity ;~levity. 

L’empire des lettres, (lang-per-da- 
let-tr) [F.] The republic of letters. 

Le pas, (le-pa) [F.] Precedence in 
place or rank. 

Le roi le vent, (le-rwa-le-vu) [F.] 
The king wills it. 

Les affaires font les hommes, 
(laz-af-^-fong-iaiM>m) [F.] Busi- 
ness makes men. 

Lm extr^es se touohent, (laz-eks- 
tr&m-4a. - tdosh ) [F.3 Extremes 
meet. 

Le tout ensemble, (le-t 66 -tang- 
sang-bl)[F .3 AU t<^tW. 

Lettre de oaohet, (let^tif-kash-a) [F.] 
A sealed letter ; a royal wkkrtiiit 


for secret arr^t and. impnik)>^ 
mentb 

Lex loci, [L.] The law or ciis*> 
tom of the place. * 

Lex non sohpta,. [L.] The oommoit 
law. 

Lex soripta, [L.] Statute law. 

Lex tsUonis, [L.] The law of 1 ^ 
taliation. 

Lex terns, [L.] The law of the lai^d* 
L’homme propose et Bleu dispose 

S 3m-pr5-p&z-a-de-60-dis-pbz) [F,] 
an proposes and God dispels. 
Liberum arbitrium, [LO ]^ee will. 
Lioentia vatum, [L.] The license of 
the poets poetical license. 

Lingua Franca, [It.] The mixed 
language spoken by Europeans ih 
the East, 

Lis sub judioe, [L.] A oaso not 
yet decided. [tHal. 

Lite pendente, [L.] During the 
Liters scripts manet, [L] The 
written letter remains. 

Locale, (16-kal) [F.] A place or 
station. 

LoOum tenens, [L.] One occupying 
the place ; a deputy or substirote ; 
a proxy. [the crime. 

Locus oriminis, [L.] The place of 
Locus in quo, [L.] The place in 
which. [pehtahoe* 

Locus penitenticB, [L.] Place for re- 
Locus sigilli, [L.] The place of the 
seal—usually abbreviated to L.S. 
Longo intervsllo, [L.] By or with 
long interval. [ment. 

Luoidus ordo, [L.] A clear arrange- 
Luori oausS, [L.] For the sake of 
gain. [with sacred things. 

Ludere cum sacris, [L.] To tr&O 
Lusus natures, [L.] A sport or freak 
of nature. 


Ka ch^e, (ma-shgr) [F.] My dear. 
Macte vi^te, [L.] Proceed in Vir- 
tue. [faith. 

Ha fois, (ma fwa) TF.] t^n py 
Uaggiore fretta minore atio, [It,] 
The more haste the worse speed. 
Hag^ister oeremoniarum, [L.j Mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. 

Hagna est veritas et prevaleMt^ 
[J.I.] Truth is mighty and it will 
prevail. * 

Hagna est vis oonsuetudii^ [L.] 
Great is the force of habit. 

Haghi nominis umbref/ [L.] *Bho 
shadow Of a great name. 

Hagnum bonum, [L.] A great go^. 
Hagnum est vectigidl parshnohia, 
[L.] Economy is itself a ppt 
income. ^ 

Hagnum opus, [L.] A great wo^, 
Hainus AtoUo, [L.] Great Apollo; 
one of hij|^ authority. 

Haigre, (mft^gr) [F,] 
food other than animal flask . ' 
Hsison de oampagnA 

eong-tft)CF.] PriVidMiAiipIt# 




Maitoii de vili#. (iDaa>z5iig<4e«TSl) 
[F.] ‘Ih« town-house. 

Vaitire d’hotel, (mSrtr-dd-U!) (F.] 
A hottse-ittewai’d:. 

Haitoeiiiie, (mO-tres) [R] Mistress. 
2Eala£e du pays, (mal-a-de-du-pa) 
[F.l Homesickness. 

fide, [ii.] With bad faith; 
treachetously. 

Mai # ttropos, (mal-a-pTo-iid) (F.j 
Ill-timed. fache. 

Hal de t@te, (mal-de-tet) [F.] Head- 
Malgs^ nous, (mal-gi^-n66), [F.J 
In spite of us. 

Malgrd.soi, (mal-gra-swa) [F.] In 
spite of himself. 

Malheur ne vient jamais seul, (mal- 
nr-ne-Te-zham-&-8al) [F.] Misfor- 
tunes seldom come singly. 

Mails avibus, [L.] With nnpro- 
pitious birds ; with bad omens. 
Male mori quam fosdari, [L.j I 
would rather die than be debased. 
Manet alts mente repostum, [L] It 
remans deeply fixed in the mind. 
Manlbus pedibusque, [L.J With 
hands and feet. [liand. 

Manu forti, [L.J With a brave 
Manu proprifi, [L.] With one’s 
own hand. [bay. 

Mare clausum, [L.j A closed sea; a 
Mas vale saber que haber, [Sp.j 
Better be wise than rich. 

Mas vale tarde que nunoa, [Sp.j 
Better late than never. 
Materlkmilias, [L.j The mother 
of a ihihily. 

Ifouva&s gout, (m5-va-g66) [F.j B<ad 
taste. [False modesty. 

Mauvaise honte, (md-vOz-ongt) [F.j 
Kauvais sidet, (md-vfi-su-zhu) [F.j 
A bad subject ; a worthless fellow. 
Maximus in minimis, [L.j Very 
great in trifling things. 

Mediocria flrma, [L.j The middle 
station is surest. 

Medio tutissimus ibis, [L.j In a nie- 
diuih coui-se you will go most 
safely. 

Megd biblion, mega kakon, [O. j A 
great book is a great evil. 

Me jttdiee, [L.j 1 being judge; in 
my opinion. [death. 

Memento mori, [%1 Remember 
Memdrabma, [L. j Things to be re- 
membered. 

Memorift in atemS, [L.] In ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

Mens agitat molem, [L.j Mind 
moves matter. 

Mens divinior, [L.] The inspired 
ittlnd Of the poet. 

Mens legis, [L.] The spirit of 
the law. 

Mens Sana in eorpore sane, [L.] A 
sound mind in a sound bo^. 

M^ sibi oonseia reeti, [L.j A 
mind conscious of rectitude. 

MOo perlottlo, [L.] At my own risk. 
Meo veto, [L.] By my desire, or 
aoeoi^ing to shy w!«h. 

Mesalliailoe; (me-za-le-angs) [F.j 
Maffiige with an Ihfbxior; improper 
association : degrading or disnarag- 
ifig o^^eciion. ' 

Mount ^ ttiuM> (L.3 Mine and 


I idrabilo dietu, [L.j Wonderful to 
betdld. {besOen. 

! Mi^bile visu, [L.j WondexM to 
I Mirabilia, [L.] Wonders. 

Mirum in modum, [L.j In a won- 
derful manner. [crew. 

Miserabilevulgus, rL.j A wretched 
Mittimus, [L.] We send—a writ 
to commit an offender to prison. 
Modus operand!, (L.j Manner of 
operation. [friend. 

Mon ami, (mfin-a-mO) [F.j My 
Mon oher, (mong#i&r) [F.j My 
dear. [Irish fashion. 

More Hibemico, [L.j After tbo 
More majorum, [L.j After the 
manner of our ancestors. 

More sue, [li.] In his own way. 
Mors omni%s communis, [L.j Death 
is common to all. 

Mos pro lege, [L.j Custom for law. 
Mot du guet, (mo-du-gwe) [F.j A 
watchword. 

Motu proprio, [L.j Of his own ac- 
conl. 

Muet oonune un poisson, (niwe- 
kom-ung-pwis-song) [F.J Mute os 
a fish. [little. 

Multum in parvo, [L.j Much in 
Mutatis mutandis, [U] The neces- 
8.ar,y changes being made. 

Mutate nomine, [L.j The name 
being changed. [sent. 

Mutuus consensus, [L.j Mututil con- 


FTaissanoe, (nris-sangs) [F.j Birth. 

Natale solum, [L.j Ratal soil. 

Matura lo fece, e poi ruppe la 
stampa, [It.j Rature made him, 
and then broke the mould. 

Raturam expeUas fureft, tamcn 
usque reourret, [L.j Though you 
drive out nature with a club, 
yet will she always return. 

Reoessitas non habet legem, [L.j 
Necessity has no law. 

Reo mora neo requies, [L. j Neither 
delay nor rest. 

Rec pluribus impsr, [L.j Not an 
unequal match for numbers. 

Reo prece, neo pretio, [L.j Neither 
by entreaty nor by bribe. 

Ro exeat, [L.j Let him not de- 
pju’t. 

Re front! orede, [L.j Trust not to 
appearances. 

R6gllg6, (neg-le-zha) [F.j A morn- 
ing dress. 

Rewne oontradioente, [L.j With- 
out opposition; no onO speaking 
in opposition. 

Rernme dissentient, [L.j No one 
dissenting ; wiihont a dissenting 
voice. 

Remo me impose laoessit, [L.] No 
one injures me with Impunity-^ 
the motto of Scotland. 

Remo repente fhlt tuxpistimuii [L.j 
No man ever became a Villain at 
once. 

Re pins ultra, [L.} Nothing Ihr- 
; the utmost ^int. 


Re sutor ultra eir<^ddam, [1U| lUt 
not the shoetnak^ go beyond nis 
last. • [point. 

g ihil ad rem, [L.} Nothing to the 
Ihil debdt, [L.] He owes hom- 
ing ; a plea for denying a debt 
Nihil quod tetigit non oriuii.vl1;, [L.] 
He touched nothing Without em- 
bellishing it. 

Nil admirari, [L.] To wonder at 
nothing. D»psir, 

Nil desperondum, [L.j Keveir de- 
Ril dioit, [L. j He makes no aiukwer. 
Nil nisi cruoe, [L.] Nothing but 
the cross ; depending upon 
cross alone. [out Qod. 

Nil sinenumine, [L.j Nothing with- 
Ri Tun ni Tautre, (ne-lung-ne-15-tr) 
[F.j Neither the one nor the other. 
Reimports, (nang-port) [F.j It mat- 
tei-B ifot. 

Rimium ne oreds oolori, [L.j Trust 
not too much to looks. 

Nisi Bominus firustra, [L.] Unless 
the Lord be with you all your toil 
is vain. 

Ritor in adversum, [L.] I strive 
against opposition. 

Noblesse oblige, (no-b1ess>M3zU) 
[F.j Rank imposes obligation. 

No es todo oro lo que reluse, [Sp.j 
All is not gold that glitters. 

Rolens volens, [L.j Whether he 
w’ill or not. [me. 

Noli me tangere, [L.] Don't touch 
Nolle prosequi, [L.j To be unwill- 
ing to proceed. 

Rom de plume, (nong-de-pl6dm) [F.j 
An assumed or literary title. 

Rom de guerre, (nong-de-gflr) [F.j 
A war name ; a travelling titfo. 
Ron assumpsit, [L.j The plea of a 
defendant in an action that "he 
did not undertake and promise," 
&c. 

Ron compos mentis, [L.j Rot in 
sound mind. [peai'. 

Ron oonstat, [L.j It does nqt ap- 
Ron est inventus, [L.j He hat not 
been found. [me. 

Ron libet, [L.j It does not {flease 
Ron liquet, [L.j It is not clear. 

Ron mi rioordo, [It.j I don't re- 
member. [for ourselves. 

Ron nobis solum, [L. j Not merely 
Ron obstante, [L.j Rotwithstand^- 
ing. 

Ron omnia possumus omnss, {L.} 
We cannot au Of Us do all thmgs. 
Ron omnis moriar, [L.] X wall 
not wholly die. 

Ron sequitur, [L. j It does not fol- 
low ; an unwarranted conoliMion. 
Ron sibi, sed emnibus, [L.J ' Rot 
for itself, but for all. 

Ron sibi, sed uatxim, [L.] Net for 
himself, but for his countiw. 

Ron sum onalis eram, [L. j X atn 
not what I was. . , 

Ron tali aua^iq, [L.] Rpf; with 
such aid, or such a helmr., V 
Rosoitur a sociis; X^. j HeisJbi6w& 
by his companidns. 

Rota bene, R.B,, [L.1 M wkWeE, 

Retsftu ^gnum, [L.] ot 

ppte. 





irolv« <ii5-tr4&m) [FJ Our 

loiidis : a oathedral in Pann. 

if^IvSlus paa, (nd6-bla-a.pa) fF,] 
3)dnt fftigat. (We diall see. 

ireua vetroM, (ndd-vcivmig) [F.] 

Sl^uvelies, (n6d-vel) (P-J News. 

Nwivellette, (noO-vel-let) [P,] A 
short tale or novel. 

Nevus homo, [L.] A new man or 
one who has raised himself from 
obscurity. 

Nuance (nOO-angs) [R] Shade; 
tint; gradation. 

Nu^ verbis, [L.] In plain words. 

Nudum paotum, [L.] A mere agiee* 
mentt 

NuUi seouudus, [L.] Second to 
none. 

Nunquamnon paratus, (ti.] Never 
unprepared. 

Nuptiee, [L.) Nuptials ; u’edding. 


Obiit, IL.] He or she died. 

Obiter dictum, (L.] A thing said 
by the way or in passing. 
Observanda, [L.] Things to ha ob- 
served. 

Obsta prinoipiis, [L.} Besist the 
firet beginnings. 

Odi profanum, [L.j 1 loathe the 
promne. 

Odium theologicum, [L.] The ha- 
tred of theologians. 

Offioina gentium, [L.] Workshop of 
the world. 

Omne ignotum pro magnidoo, [L.] 
Whatever is unknown is thought 
to be magnificent. 

Omnem movere lapidem, [L.} To 
leave no stone unturned. 

Omnia ad X>oi gloriam, [L.] All 
things to the glory of God. 

Omnia bona bonis, PLi.] All things 
are good with the good. 

Omnia vinoit amor, [L.] Love con- 
quers all things. 

Omnia vinoit labor, CL.] Labour 
overcomes all things. 

Omnis amans amens, [L.] Every 
lover is demented. 

On oonnsit Tami au besoin, (ong- 
kon-n&-la-m@-o-be'8wang) [R] A 
friend is known in time of need. 
On dit ,(ong-de) [R] They say: 
arepoxt; a flying rumour. 

Onus prohandi, [L.] The burden 
of pr^ng. 

Ops «t. oonsilio, [L.] With assist- 
ance and counsel. 

protium ost, [L.] It is 
worth while. 

Optimates, [L.] Of the first rank ; 
the chief men. 

Ora « sompre, [It,] Now and al- 
ways 

Ora et lahora, [L.] Fray and work. 
Ota pro nobis, (L.] Fray for us. 
Orator ht, poeta nasoitnr, [U] 
The orator is made, buFthe poet is 
bom. 

Ore lotondo, [L.] With round, 
frai voice. 


Origo mali, (L.} Origin of the evil. 

0 ! si sic omnia, [L.] Oh ! that he 
had alw^s done or spoken thus. 

Os rotundum, [L.J Eloquent de- 
livery. 

0 tempora ! o mores ! (L.] O the 
times 1 O the manners ! 

Otia dont vitia, [L.] Idleness tends 
to vice. 

Otium cum dignitate, [L.] Ease 
with dignity ; dignifi^ leisure. 

Otium sme literis mors est, fL.] 
Leisure without literature is death. 

Ouvrage, (dOv-razh) [RJ Work. 

Ouvriers, (66v-re-a) [F.] Oper- 
atives ; workmen. 


Face tuS, [L.] With your consent. 

Pacta conventa, IL.J The condi- 
tions agreed on. 

Padrone, [It.] Master; employer; 
landlord. 

Pallida mors, [L.] Pale death. 

Falmam qui meruit ferat, [L.j Let 
him who has won it bear the palm. 

Par accident, (par-ak-se-dong) IR] 
By chance. 

Par avanoe, (par-a-vongs) [R] In 
advance. 

Par depit, (par-dd-pe) [R] Out of 
spite. 

Par exemple, (pdr-egz-ong-pl) [R] 
For example. 

Par excellence, (par-ek-sel-langs) 
IR] By way of eminence. 

Par faveur, (pdi--fa-vnr) [R] By 
favour. 

Par force, (par-fors) [F.] By force. 

Far pari refero, [LJ 1 return like 
for like. 

Pari passu, [L.] With equal pace ; 
together. 

Paritur pax hello, [L .] Peace is pro- 
duced by war. 

Par nobue fratrum, [L.] A noble 
pair of brothers ; tw'o just alike. 

Parole d’honneur, (pa-rol-don-nur) 
[ F. ] Word of honour. 

Pars adversa, CL] The adverse 
party. 

Pars pro toto, [L.] Part for the 
whole. 

Partlceps cximinis, CL.] An accom- 
plice. 

Partout, (p&r-t60) CR] Every where. 

Parturiunt monies, nascitur ridio- 
ulus mus, CL] The mountains are 
in labour, a ridiculous mouse is 
brought forth. 

Parva oomponere magnis, [L.] To 
compare small things with great. 

Parvum parva decent, CL.] Little 
things become a little j^rson. 

Paaapaa onvabien loin, (paz-a-paz- 
ong-va-he-ang-lwang) CR] Step by 
step one goes a long way. 

Paase-partout, (pas-p6r-t00) [R j A 
mastw-key. 

Paterfamilias, CL.] The father of 
afiuuUy. 

Pater noater, CL.J Our Father ; 
henooi the Lord's prayer. 


Pater patrim, (L] The ihthmr ot 
his country. 

Patres oonaoripti, Cli^] Consoxipt 
fathers ; the Roman seuatoxa. 

Peooavi, CLJ t have sinned. 

Pendente lite, tL.j Fending the 
suit. 

Penetralia, (L.] Secret recessea 

PensSe, (pang-sa) fR] A thought. 

Per annum, CL J By the year. 

Per aspera ad astra, CL.] Through 
trials to glory. 

Per capita, [L] By the head. 

Per centum, CL.] By the hun- 
dred. 

Per contra, CL.] On the contrary. 

Per diem, [L.] By the day. 

Per fas et nefas, [L] Through 
right and wrong. 

Per gradus, CL.] By steps; step by 
step. 

Per maxe per terras, CL.] By sea 
and land. 

Per se, [L.] Bv itself considered. 

Per troppo dibatter la verita ai 
perde, [It.] Truth is lost by too 
much controversy. 

Per viam, [L.] By the way of. 

Petit, (pa-t6) [P.] Small. 

Petitio prinoipii, (X. ] A begging of 
the question. 

Petit-maitre, (pa-te-ma-tr) [R] A 
fop. 

Peu de ohoae, (pu-de-sh5z) CF.] 
A trifle. 

Pietra moaaa non fa musohio, Clt.j 
A rolling stone gets no moss. 

Pia aller, (pSz-al-ld) CF.] The last 
or worst shift. 

Pleno jure, CL.] With frill au- 
thority. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit, CL.] The 
poet is born, not made. 

Pondere, non numero, CL.] By 
weight, not by number. 

Pons asinorum, CL.] Bridge of 
asses ; — a difficult lesson to begin- 
ners ; the fifth proposition of the 
first book of Euclid. 

Populus vult deoipi, CTJ People 
like to be deceived. 

Poste restante, (pos-res-tongt) CF.] 
To remain until called for— ap- 
plied to letteix in a post-office. 

Post mortem, [L] After death. 

Post obitum, [L.] After death. 

Potage au gras, (pd-tazh-S-gra) 
[P.] Meat-soup. 

Pour faire visite, (pddr-f&r-ve-aSt) 
(P.] To pay a visit. 

Pour passer le tempt, (pddr-|>as- 
sa-le-tong) CR] To pass away the 
time. 

Pour prendre cong^, (pddr-px^g- 
dr-kong*zha) CP.] To take leave— 
usually abbreviated P.P.C. 

Prssmottitus, pramuaitui, [L] Fore- 
warned, forearmed. 

Presoriptum, [L] A thing pre- 
scribed. 

Prdt d'aeoomplir, (prS-da-kong^0r) 
[R] Beady to accomplish. 

Preux ohevalier, (prunihB^vai^fi) 
CF.] A brave knight. 

Primfi facie, CLw] Qn the first ^ew. 

PrimOfCLl In the first, plaoe^ 
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Muum inttf ptures, [L.] Chief 
nmoiig equals. 

Pirineipia, non hominet, [L.] Prlii* 
ciples, not men. 

Pro axis et fools, [L.] fbr our 
altars and heartlis. 

Probatum est, [L.] It is proved. 

Pro bono publico, [L.] For the 
public good. 

Prooes verbal, (pr5-sa-ver-bal) [P.] 
A written statement. 

Pro oonfesso, [L.J As if conceded. 

Pro et con, [L.] For and against. 

Profanum vulgus, LhJ The pro- 
fane vulgar. 

Pro forma, [L.I For the soke of 
form. 

Pro h^c vice, [L.] For this turn 
or occasion. 

Pro patria, [L.] For our countiy. 

Propaganda fide, [L.] By, in, or 
through extending the faith. 

Proprietaire, (pro-pre-a-tar) IF.] A 
pioprietor. 

Pro rata, [L.] In proportion. 

Pro re nata, [L.] For a special j 
emergency ; according to the cir- ' 
cumstances. j 

Pro tanto, [L.] For so much. I 

Protege, (pro-te-zUa) [F.] One pro- 
tected or patronized by another. 

Pro tempore, LL.J For the timo 
being. 

Pugnia et oaloibus, [L.] With all 
his might ; with fists and heels. 

Punctum saliens, [L.] A salient 
or piuminunt point. 


Qui m’aimo aims mon chien, (ke- 
mani-am-mong'She-ong) (F.] Love 
me, love my dog. 

dui nimium probat, nihil probat, 
[L.] He who i>ix>ves too much, 
proves nothing. 

duis custodiet ipsos ouatodea? [L.] 
Who shall gitaid the guards them- 
selves 9 I 

dui vive? (ke-vev) IP.] Who 
goes there? hence, ou the rite, 

OIL the alei*t. 

duo animo, [L.] Witli what mind 
or intention. 

duootmque modo, [L.] In wlmt- 
ever manner. 

duoounque nomine, [L.J Under 
whatever name. 

duod avertat Beus, [L.J Which 
may God avert. 

duod erat demonstrandum, [L.] 
Which was to be proved or demon- 
strated. 

duod erat faciendum, [L.] Which 
W’tis to l>e done. I 

duod vide, | L.J Wliich see. 

duo jure ?IL.] By what light? 

duo modo ? [L.] In what manner ? 
how ? 

duorum pars magna fui, (L.i Of 
which, or whom, 1 was a great or 
important part, 

duos Beus vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat, [L.J Thoso whom God 
wishes to destroy, he first makes 
mod. 


dussre, [L.] Query ; inquiry. 
duesiitUT, [L.] The question arises, 
dualis ab inoepto, [L.] The same 
as from the beginning, 
dualis rex, tails grex, [L.] Like 
king, like people. 

dualis vita, finis ita, [L.] As is 
life, so is its end. 

duamdiu sc bene gesserit, [L.] 
Duiing good behaviour, 
duanti est sapere! [L.J How de- 
sirable is knowledge ! 
duantum, [L] The quantity or 
amount. 

duantum libet, [L.] As much as 
you please. 

dtumtum meruit, [L.] As much as 
he deserved. 

duantum sufficit, [L.] A suffi- 
cient quantity, 

duantum vis, [L.] As much as you 
will. 

duasi, [L.I As if; in a manner, 
duelque chose, (kelk-shoz) [F.] A 
trifle. 

duid nunc ? [!.} W’hat now ? 
dui dooet, discit, [L.J He who 
teaches, leania 

duid pro quo, [L.] An equivalent ; 
tit for tat. 

duid rides 1 [L.] Why do you 
laugh ? 

Quid times I [L.] What do you 
fear? 


Baison d'etat, (ra-zong-da-ta) [P.J 
A reason of state. 

Kara avis, [L.J A rare bird ; a 
prodigy. 

Eeohaune, (ro-shO-fu) ( I*'. ] W arm ed 
again, as food ; — Jiciice, insipid ; 
stale. 

Eedolet lucernu, [L.] It smells of ! 
the lamp; it is «, laboured produc- 
tion. ' 

Eeduotio ad absurdiim, [L.J A re- 
! diicing a position to an absurdity, 

Eegium donum, [L.1 A royal gift 
— applied to an annual gi-ant of 
public money for the support of 
the Fresbyterian Church in Ire- 
land. 

Be infects, [L.] The business being 
unfinished. 

Eelic^o loci, [L.J The religious 
spirit of the place. 

Eemis velisque, [L.J With oars 
and sails ; wdth all means. 

Eeprise, (ra-prez) [F.j Bepris<al. 

Eoquiescat in pace, [L.J Hay he 
rest in peace. 

Ees angusta domi, [L.] Harrow cir- 
cumstances at home ; poverty. 

lies gest», [L.J Exploits perform- 
ed ; also, business transacteiL 

Eeapioe finem, [L.j Look to the 
end. 

Eeipublioa, [L.] The common- 
wealth. 

i Eeaurgam. [L.] 1 shall rise again. 


Ediom^, (rfi-zuxn-a) [F.j An ab- 
stract or sumniaiy. 

Eevenona a noa moutono, (rov- 
nong-a-no-mdd-tCng) [P ] Ijst uo 
return to our sheep ; let us luturn 
to our subject. 

Be verfi, [L.J In truth. 

Eien n'est beau qua le vrai, (iw- 
ang-n&*bd-ke-le-vra) (P.J Hothing 
is beautifLii but tnith, 

Eifaoimento, (lt.J Kencwal ; re- 
establishment. 

Bobe de chambre, (r5b-de-sbong-br) 
[F.J A dressing gown or morning 
gown. 

Budia indigestaque moles, [L.J A 
rude and undigested mass. 

Buit mole sufi, (L.J It falls to ruin 
by its own weight. 

Buse de guerre, (ruz-de-gfir) [F.J 
A stratagem of war. 

Bus in urbe, [L.] The country in 
tow'n. 

Bustious expeotat dum defluat am- 
nis, (L.J The rustic waits till 
the river shall have all flowed 'oy. 


Sal Attioum, [L.J Attio salt; that 
is, wit. 

Salvo jure, [L.J The right being 
safe. 

Salvo pudore, [L.J Without ofl'cncu 
to modesty. 

S’amuser a la moutardo, (sa*muz-a- 
a-la-moo-Urd) (F.J To stand oti 
trifles. 

Sanctum sanctorum, [L] Holy of 
holies. 

Bans ccrcmonie, (saiig-sgr-a-md-nO) 
[F.J Without ceremony. 

Bans doute, (sang-duot) [P.J With- 
out doubt. 

Sans peur et sans reprooho, (snng- 
pur-jl-sang-ra-prosh) [F.J Wilh- 
out fear and without reproncli. 

Sans tache, (sang-tash) [F.j With- 
out spot ; stainless. 

Sartor resartus, [L.J The tailor 
mended. 

Satis, superque, [L.] Enough, and 
more than enough. 

Satis verborum, [L.J Enough of 
words. 

Sauve qui peut, (sov-ko-pu) jF.J 
Save himself who can. 

Bavoir faire, (sa-vwir-fllr) [F.J 
Ability; contrivance or skill. 

Bavoir vivre, (sa-vwAr-vS-vr) [F.J 
Good-breeding; refined manners. 
Soandalum magnatum, [L.] De- 
famatory speech or wiltiiig tf' the 
injury of persons of dignity. 

Soire facias, [L.] Cause it to ^ 
knowiL. 

Secundum artem, [L.] According 
to rule ; scion tifici^y. 

Secundum aaturam, [L.J Accord- 
ing to the course of natuiu 
Secundum ordinem, [L.J In order. 

Se defendeado, [L.J In self defence. 
Selon les regies, (^-longwiil-tfi-gl) 

I F.J Accoiding to rule. 

8 M 
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Bm.vet mxvm eget, [L.] The ava- 
rioiouB man is always needy. 
Semper .idem, IL.] Always the 
same. 

Semper paratus, [L. j Always ready. 
Senatds consultum, [L.} A decree 
of the Senate. 

Seaeu bone, {L.] In a good sense. 
Sensu male, [L.] In a had sense. 
Bero, sed serio, [L. j Late, but seri- 
ously. 

Serus in ooslnm redeas, [L.] Late 
may you return to heaven; may 
you live long. 

Servare modum, [L] To keep with- 
in bounds. 

Sio itor ad astara, [L.] Such is the 
way to immortality. 

Sic passim, [L.] So every where. 

Sic semper tyrannis, [L.J Ever bo 
to tyrants* 

Sic transit gloria mundi, [L.] So 
passes the glory of the world, 
mo volo, sio jubeo, [L.J Thus I 
will, thus I command. 

Sio VOS non vobis, [L.] Thus you do 
not labour for yourselves. 

Eh je puis, (sG-zhii-pwe) [F.] If I 
Ciin. 

Silentium altum, [L.] Deep silence. 
Similia similibus curantur, [L.] 
like things are cured by like. 
Similis simili gaudet, pLi.J Like 
is pleased with like. 

Si monumentum queeris, circum- 
spioe, [L.] If you seek his niouu- 
metit, look around. 

Sunplex munditiis, [L.] Of simple 
elegance. 

Sine ourd, [L.] Without care or 
eharga 

Sine die, [L] Without a day ap- 
pointed. 

Sme dttbio, ni.] Without doubt. 
Sine morfi, [L. ] W ithout delay. 

S^e odio, [L] Without hatred. 

Sum qua non, [L.J An indis- 
pensable condition. 

Siite, viator, [LJ Stop, traveller. 
Sit tibi terra levis, [L.] May the 
earth lie lightly npon thee. 

Soocorso non viene mai tai-di, [It.] 
Help never comes too late. 
Solvuntur tabulss, [L.] The bills 
are dismissed—used in legal lan- 
guage. 

Soubrette, (s66-bret) [F.] An in- 
triguing woman. 

SoUffler le chaud et le froid, (souf- 
, dft-le-sho-a-le-frwa) [P.] To blow 
hot and cold. 

Skn» tout let rapports, (sOO-tou-la- 
rap-p5r) [P.J In all respects. 

Soyer fenne, (swi-a-fsnn) [P.J Be 
firm. 

Spero meliora, [L.] I hope for 
better thinga 

qpima, [L.] The richest 

Sponte toft, XL*] Of one’s own 
accord. 

Sj^xeto iinurlA fotnuB, [L.] The 
lusult of despited beauty. 

Stat mtgnl aominit umbra, fL] 
He stands the shadow of a mighty 


Stat pro ratione volnatat, [I.] 
Will stands for reason. 

Statu quo ante helium, [L.] In 
the state which was before the 
war. 

Status quo, The state in which. 
Stet, [L.] Let it stand. 

Stratum super stratum, [L.] Layer 
above layer. 

Suaviter in mode, fortiter in re, 
[L.] Gently in manners, but re- 
solutely in action. 

Sub oolore juris, [L.] Under col- 
our of the law. 

Sub conditione, [L.] Under the 
condition. 

Sub judioe, [L] Under considera- 
tion. 

Sub poenft, [L.] Under a penalty. 
Sub prsetextft juris, [L] Under 
the pretext of justice. 

Sub rosft, [L.] Under the rose; 
privately. 

Sub silentio. [L.] In .silence. 

Sub specie, [L.] Under the appear- 
ance of. 

Sub voce, [L.] Under the voice. 
Sucoedaneum, [L.] A sxibstitute. 
Sufre por saber, y trabaja por tener, 
[Sp.] Suffer in order to be wise, 
and labour in order to have. 
Suggest! 0 falsi, [L.] Suggestion 
of falsehood. 

Sui generis, [L.] Of its own kind. 
Sui juris, [L.] In one’s own right. 
Sumptibus publiois, [L.] At the 
public expense. 

Suppressio veri, suggestio falsi, [L.] 
A suppression of the truth, is the 
suggestion of a falsehood. 

Surgit amari aliquid, [L.] Some- 
thing bitter rises. 

Suum cuique tribute, [L.] Give 
every man his due. 

Suns cuique mos, [L.] Every one 
has his particular habit. 


Tableau vivant, (ta-blo-ve-v5ng) [F.] 
The representation of some scene 
by means of peraons grouped in 
appropriate postures, and remain- 
ing silent and motionless. 

Table d’hote, (ta-bl-dot) [F.] A com- 
mon table for guests. 

Tabula rasa, [L.j A smooth or 
blank tablet. 

Tache sans tache, (tash-sang-tash) 
[F.] A work without a stain, 

XsBdium vit®, [L.] 'Weariness of 
life. 

Tant mieux, (tang-me-6u) [F.] So 
much the better. 

Tant pis, (tang-pc) [F.j So much 
the worse. 

Tant soit peu, (tang-swa-pu) [R] 
Never so little. 

Te judioe, [L] You being the 


Tempera mutantur, et nUi mntiijmtf 
in illis, CL.] The times are cnang* 
ed, and we are changed wiw 
them. 

Tempus edax rerum, [L.] Time the 
devourer of all thin^ 

Tempus fttgit, [L] Time flies. 

Tempus ludendi, [L.] The time for 

oJempus omnia revelat, [L] Time 
reveals all things. 

Tenez, (tft-na) [F.] Take it. 

Teatanda via est, [L.J A way must 
bo tried. 

Terminus ad quern, [L] The 
boundary-line, point, or term to 
which. 

Terminus a quo, fL.] The point 
or term from which. 

Terra cotta, [It] Baked earth. 

Terra flrma, [L.] Solid earth ; a 
safe footing. 

Terra incognita, [L.] An un- 
known country. 

Tertium quid, [L.] A third some- 
thing ; a nondescript. 

Toga virilis, [L.] The gown of man- 
hood. 

To kidon, [G.] The beautiful ; tbe 
chief good. 

To prepon, [G.] Tlio proper or be- 
coming. 

Totidem verbis, [L.] In so many 
words. 

Tories queries, [L.] As often as. 

Toris viribus, [L.] With all his 
might. 

Toto coelo, [L.] By the whole 
heavens ; diametrically opposite. 

Totum, [L.] The whole, 

Totus teres atque rotundus, [L.j 
Completely smooth and round; 
perfect. 

Toujours pr8t, ( t06 - zhOOr - pnl ) 
[F.] Always ready. 

Tour de force, (toor-de-fbrs) [F.] A 
feat of strength of skill. 

Tour d’expression, (toor-deks-pres- 
sc-ong) [R] An idiom or peculiar 
force of expression. 

Tout-ft-fait, (toO-ta-fa) [F.] En- 
tirely ; wholly. 

Tout ft rheure, (t66-ta-lur) [F.] 
Instantly. 

Tout ft vous, (t60-ta-v66) [R] 
Wholly yours. 

Tout de mdme, (to6-de-mara) [R] 
Precisely the same. 

Tout de suite, (toO-de-swet) [R] 
Immediately. 

Tout ensemble, (tdo-tang-saiig-bl) 
[F.J The whole taken togethor. 

Tout est prii, (tod-ta-pr6) [R] \ All 
is taken ; every avenue preopu- 


Tel est notre plaisir, (tel-a-no-tr-fflft- 
zSr) [F.J Such is our pleasure. 

Tel maitre, tel valet, (tel-ma-tr-tel- 
va-la) [F.j Like master, like man. . 


Tranohant, (trong-shongl [R] Per- 
emptory; sharp; trenchant. 

Tria junota in uno, [L] Three join- 
ed in one. { 

Tristesae, (tris-tes) [F.J Sadness; 
sorrow. 

Troppo disputare la verita fa errars, 
[It,] Too much disputing puts 
truth to flight. 

iSruditur dm die, [L.] One day 
is pressed onward by another. 
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TaasettddnuUlIf Cl*'} Bonotyittld 
to evila. 

Tutor et ultor, p:*,] Protector and 
ayenger. 

Taum Mt) [L.] It ia your own. 

U, 

tJbi BUiMNL tL.) Wliere above 
. mentioiiedi 

intima ratio regiun, [Ij-J The lust 
arrament of kings ; war. 
tntuna Thule, [L.] The utmost 
boundary or limit. 

TTltimatum, [L.] The last or only 
condition. 

Ultra lioitum, [L.] Beyond what 
is allowable. 

Una eoopa nuova apazza bene, [It.] 
A new broom aweepa clean. ■ 

Un3. voce, [L.] With one voice; 
unanimously. t 

Un bien fait n’eat jamaia perdu, | 
( ung - be>ang-fa>na>zha*md-p€r-du ) ! 
[F.] A kindness is never lost. 

Un oabello haze sombra, [Sp.] 
The least hair makes a shadow. 

Une fois n’est pas ooutume, (un- 
fwa-na-pa-kod-tum) [F.] One act 
does not make a habit. 

Unguibus et rostro, [L.] With 
claws and beak ; tooth and nail 
Uno animo, [L.] With one mind ; 
unanimously. 

Usq[ue ad nauseam, [L.] To disgust. 
Usus loguendi, [L.] Usage in speak- 
ing. 

Utounoue plaoueiit Deo, [L.] As 
it Bbftli please God. 

Utile dulci, [1,.] The useful with 
the pleasant. 

Utinam noster esset, [L.j Would 
that he were ours. 

Ut infra, [L.] As below. 

Uti possidetis, [L.] As you iws- 
sess ; state of present possession. 

Ut supra, [L.] As above stated. 


V. 

Vade in pace, [L.] Go in peace. 

Yade mecum, [L.] Go with me ; a 
constant companion. 

YflB viotis, [L.] Woo to the van- 
quished. 

Yale, [L.] Farewell. 

Yaleat quantum valore potest, [L.] 
Let it pass for what it is worth. 

Yalet de chambre, (val-&-de*shong- 
br) [F.J An attendant: a foot- 


Yaxue leotioces, [L.] Various read- 
ings. 

Yanerum aotas, [L.] The notes of 
various authors. 

Yaiium et mutabile temper fos- 
mina, [L.] An ever changeful and 
capricious thing is woman. 

Ycl preoe, vel pMtio, [L.] For 
either love or money. 

Yeluti in speoulam, [L.] As in a 
mirror. 

Yeni, vidi, vioi, [L.] I came, I 
saWj I conquer^. 

Yentis secundis, [L.] With i>ros- 
perous winds. 

Vera pro gratiis, [L.j Truth be- 
fore favour. 

Vera prosperity d non aver ncoes- 
sitd, [ItJ ’Tis true luixspority to 
have no want. 

Yerbatim et literatim, fli.] W’^oid 
for word and letter for letter. 
Yerbiun sat sapienti, [L.] A word 
is enough for a wise man. 

Yeritas prevalebit, [L-l Truth will 
prevail. 

Veritas vincit, [L.J Truth con- 
quel's. 

Yer non semper viret, [L.] Spring, 
does not always flourish. 

Yersus, [L.] Against ; toward. 
Yestigia, [L.] Tracks; vestiges. 
Yexata qussstio, [L.] A disputed 
question. 

Yifi, [L.J By the way of. 

Yia media, [L.] A middlo course. 
Yioe, [L.] in the phice of. 

Yioe versa, [L.J The terms being 
exchanged. 

Yidelioet, [L.] To wit; namely— 
usually abbreviated to viz. 

Yideo meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor, [L.) t see and approve of 
the better things, I follow the 
worse. 

Yidetur, [L.] It appears. 

Yide ut supra, [L.J See what is 
stated above. 

Yi et armis, [L.] By force and 
arms. 

Yigilate et orate, [L.] Watch and 
jrray. 

Vin, (veng) [P.] Wine. 

Yinoit amor patrice, [L.] Love of 
country prevails. 

Yinoit qux se vinoit, [L.J Ho con- 
quers who overcomes himself. 
Yinculum matrimonii, [L.] The 
bond of marriage. 

Yindez injurise, [L.] An avenger 
of injury, 

Yires aoquirit eundo, [L.J She ac- 
quires strength in her progress. 

Yir sapit qui pauca loquitur, [L.J 
I He is wise who talks bwt little. 


Yirttts iu ardiiis. fL] Courage or 
virtue in difRoulties or trials. 
Yirtute et fide, [L.] By or with 
virtue and fkith. 

Yirtute et Lahore, [L.] By virtue 
and labour. 

Yirtute offioii, [L,] 'By virtue of 
his offloe. 

Yirtutis amore, [L.] From love 
of virtue. 

Yis a tergo, [L.] A propelling 
force from behind. 

Yis y vis, (ve-za-ve) [P.] Oppo- 
site ; facing. 

Vis inertifle, [L.] The power of in- 
ertia ; resistruioe. 

Yis medicatriz natures, [L.] The 
healing tendency of nature. 

Vivat, (v6-va) [F.J A shout of 
“long live." 

Vivat regina, [L.] Long live 
the queen. 

Vivat rez, [L.] Long live the king. 
Vivfi voce, [L.J By the living voice ; 
by oral testimony. 

Vivat respublioa, [Ij.J Live the 
i-epublic. 

Vive la bagatelle, (vev-la-bag-a-tel) 
[P.J Success to trifling. 

Vive le roi, (vov-lo~rwa) [F.J Long 
live the king. 

Vive, vale, [L.J Farewell and 

bo happy. 

Vivida vis animi, [L.J The lively 
vigour of genius. 

Voud, (vwal-a) [F.J Behold! thew 
is, or there are. 

Yoili tout, (vwal*u-t66) [F.J That's 
all. 

Yotum oastitatis, [L.J A vow of 
clwistity. 

Vous y perdrez vos pas, (vdOa^e-pCr- 
di-a-no-pa) [F.J You will lose 
your labour. 

Yoz, et prssterea nihil, [L.] A 
voice and nothing more ; sound 
without sense. 

Yoz fauoibus biesit, [L.J The voice 
(or words) stuck iu the throat, 
voz populi, voz Dei, [L.J The voice 
of tne people is the voice of Go<i. 
Vulg6, [L.J Commonly. 

Yulnus immedioabile, [L.] An irre- 
parable injury, 

Yultus est inaez animi, [L.J The 
Ikco is the index of the mind. 


Z. 

Zonam perdidit, [L.] He has lost 
his purse. 

Zonam solvere, [L.] To loose the 
virgin girdle or baud. 
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SCOTTISH WOEDS AND THEASES. 


aU. 

Abee. let a bee, to let alone. 
AbUeze, blueing ; on fire. 

Aboili To come aboil, to begin to 
boil. 

Abooa, abune, above. 

Abreed, in breadth. 

Aore>braid, the breadth of an acre. 
Action-aermon, the eermon that 
precedes the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Addle, putrid water. 

Adow, doing ; matter ; conse- 
quence. 

Ae, one. 

Aefauld, one fold : simple. 
AefurUmd, a field that, from its 
steepness, can only be ploughed 
in one direction. 

Aff, off. 

Aff-loof, off-hand: unpremeditated. 
Aff one’s fit, weakly ; declining 
in health. 

Aff-fa’ins, scraps ; crumbs. 

Affgate, outlet ; a mode of dispos- 
ing of goods. 

Afftak, waggishness: trying to ex- 
pose to ridiculv. 

Afore, before. 

Aft, oft. 

Afton, often. 

Afterhend or afterhin, afterwards. 
Afterins, the last milk tsiken from 
the cow at a milking. 

Afley, off the right lino ; wrong. 
Anint, behind. 

Aiblins, perhaps. 

Aik, oak. 

Ain, own. * 

Ainsells, own selves. 

Air, eiffly. 

Airl-|Mmiiy, a penny given as an 
earnest or hiring money. 

Airies, earnest or hiring money. 
Aim, iron ; a tool of that metal ; a 
mason’s chisel. 

Airts, points of the compass. 

Aiih, anoatili. 

Aits, oats. 

AltmesI, oatmeal. 

Aizle, a hot cinder. 

Aiee, awry ; on one side. 

Alsae, alone. 

AUsnerlie, solely; only. 

Alow, alowe, a fire ; in a flame. 
Amaist, almost. 

Amsaf, among. 

An’, and. 


Ance, anes, once. 

Ane, one. 

Anent, over against; opposite; con- 
cerning ; about. 

Anes-errand, of set 2>ur]>use ; sole 
errauti 

Aneuch, enougb. 

Anp^ersum, irritating ; provoking. 
Another, another. 

Ass, asse, ashes. 

Ask, awsk, an eft ; a kind of lis- 
n]‘d ; a newt. 

Assoilzie, assoilize, acquit. 

Asteer, abroad: stirring; in a fer- 
ment. 

At e’en, in the evening. 

Athol -brose, honey mixed with 
whisky. 

Aiweel, I wot w’ell. 

Aucht, eight. 

Auoht, (the ch as U harsh and gut- 
tural) to possess or belong to. 
Aught, (ffU as ck) 2)OBse8siou ; 
perty. 

Auld, old. 

Auldfairan or auldfarrant, sagaci- 
ous : cunning ; i»mdent. 

Auld langsyne, olden lime ; days 
of other years. 

Auld -world, old-fashioned; an- 
tique. 

Aumous-dish, a beggar’s dish for 
receiving alms ; a vessel for col- 
lecting moiiey for the poor at 
church. 

Aiunrie, close cupboard for keejung 
victuals, dishes, &c, 

Ava’, at all. 

Awa’, away. 

Aweel, well. 

Awfu’, awful. 

Awn, owing. 

Ayont, beyond. 


Ba', ball; hand-ball; foot-ball. 

Bab, bunch; tassel; nosegay. 
Bachlez, old shoes down in the 
heels. 

Baoklinz, coming; coming back; 
returning. 

Back-owre, some way back; be- 
hind. 

Baff, blow ; Uuig ; heavy thump. 
Baggio, the belly. 


Bak, backet, or baikey, a wocxlen 
scuttle for coals, ashes, Ac. 

Baokit, backed. Mucklt-baekit, 
broad-backed. 

Baide, endured ; did stay. 

Baik, beck ; courtesy ; reverence. 
Bailie, municipal magistrate. 
Bainie, having large bones ; stout. 
Bairn, a child. 

Baimless, without issue ; childless. 
Baith, both. 

Baittle, rich pasture. 

Ballant, ballad. 

Band, bond. 

Bane, bone. 

Bannet, bonnet. 

Bannocks, a thick, flat cake, round 
in shape. 

Bapz, rolls of bread. 

BareM, barefooted. 

Barken, to incrust. 

Barkit, tanned. 

Barley, (from parley) a cry among 
boys at their games for a truce. 
Barley-bree, malt-liquor; ale or 
beer. 

Barm, yeast. 

Bannie, of or like banu. 

Bash, a stroke; a blow or the 
mark left from a blow, 

Batts, botts; colic. 

Baudrons, a cat. 

Bauk, a cross beam on the roof 
of a house. 

Bauld, bald ; also, bold. 

Bawbee, ahaJf-peiiny. 

Bawbees, money. 

Bawk, bank ; a strip _of un- 
ploughed land. 

Baws’nt or bawson-faced, having 
a white, oblong spot on the face. 
Baxter, baxxter, baker. 

Bayganet, baignet, bayonet. 

Beal, biel, mouth; opening; alsa, 
to suppurate. 

Bean, bien, bein, w'eU to do ; com- 
fortable and well provided. 

Beastie, diminutive of beast. 

Bebble, to tipple. 

Bedral, a ^adle; also, one who 
is bedridden. 

Seek, to bask. 

Begoud, began. 

Begmtten, having the face die* 
figured with weeping. 

Beffunk, begoke, trick. 

Beud, bield, shelter. 

Bold, bald. 
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perhapft. 

Belive, belyre, by aud by; speedily. 

BeUy-raok, food ; gormandizer. 

Ben* the inner a^rtment. 

Bent, a kind of grass ; nietaphori* 
cally, the hill ; the moor. 

Bethankit, gi*aoe after meah 

Beuk, a book. 

Bicker, a kind of wooden vessel 
for holdmg liquor, brose, &c. ; a 
short race ; contention ; strife. 

Bide, to stay ; to reside ; to endure. 

Big, to build. 

BIggto, a building ; a house. 

Biffgit, built. 

Bute, byke, a nest of wild bees. 

Bill, a bull. 

Bink, bench ; bank ; acclii?ity; a i 
hive. 

Binn, bing, heap of unthroshed 
com, potatoes, &o. 

Binna, be not. 

Birk, birch. I 

Birken-shaw, a wood of young 
birch-trees. 

Birkie, a child’s game at cards; a 
lively young fellow. 

Birle, to drink. 

Birling, drinking; also, making a 
grumbling noise like a spinning- 
wheel or hand-mill in motion. 

Bim, burden. 

Birr, noise: vehemence. 

Birring, the noise of paHridges, 
Ac., when they spring. 

Birse, bristles. To aet up one’s 
bine, to rouse him to his mettle ; 
to put him in a towering iMusioii. 

Birue, a quick toasting or scorch- 
ing of a substance. 

Bit, used as a diminutive, as a hit 
burnt a small rivulet ; a bit laaaie, 
a little girl a small space ; a 
small piece. 

Bittock, a little bit ; a short dis- 
tance. 

Bizx, a bustle ; to buzz. 

Blaokaviced, dark-complexioned. 

Blaekit, blackened. 

Blait, modest ; bashful. 

Blattw, a rattling sound. 

Bland, a flat piece of any thing; to 
slap. 

Blae, pale blue, the colour of the 
skin when bruised. 

Blew, to blow; to boast; to flatter; 
to coax. 

Blaw-i’-my4ug, a flatterer ; a i>ara- 
site. 

Bleerit, bleared ; sore with rlieum ; 
bedimmed with weeping. 

Bleeze, a blaze ; to blaze. 

BleUom, idle talking fellow. 

Blether, to talk idly ; nonsense ; 
a bladder. 

Blethere, babbling : foolish talk. 

Blin. blind. 

Blink, a little while; a glimpse; 
a smiling look to look kindly; to 
shine by fits. 

Blinkin’, smirking. 

Bbtjd, Ifloodu 
Blnntie, snivelling. 

Blype, a shred ; a large piece. 

B^» to vomit ; to gush intermit* 
tentiy. 


Bodaoh, (Qael.)auoldxnan. 

Bode, what is bidden ; offer. 

Bodle, a copper coin, value the 
sixth part or an English penny, 
equal to two doits, or Scottish 
pennies. 

Bogie, a small morass. 

Bogles, goblins; bugbears; scare- 
crows. 

Bde, boal, a locker in the wall 
of a cottage for keeping books, Ac. ; 
a crypt or small press. 

Bonnet-laird, a small proprietor of 
land. 

Bonnie or bonny, handsome; lieauti- 
ful ; alaOt sti-ong ; worthy ; ap- 
proved. 

Boord, aboard. 

Boost, l)tihoved ; must needs. 

Boot, buit, a balance of value in 
barter. 

Bothy, a hnt ; a hovel ; a place 
where labouring servants fire 
}o<lged. 

Boucht, buoht, a i>en in the corner 
of a fold where ewes were phwetl 
when milked. 

Bountith, the bounty given in .ad- 
dition to stipulated w’ages. 
Bourooks, houraohs, couflised heaps; 
miserable huts ; also, sinali in- 
closures. 

Bourtree-bush, elder-bush. 

Bow, a boll : a dry iiieiisure, con- 
taining the sixteenth part of a 
chalder, or four firlots. 

Bowie, a cask with the head taken 
out ; a tub. 

Bowk, bulk ; body. 

Bowt, bended, crooked. 

Brae, a declivity; a i)recipice; the 
slo|)e of a hill ; rising grouml. 
Braid, broad. 

Braik, a kind of harrow. 

Brainge, to run rashly forward. 
Brok, broke ; made insolvent. 
Brander, a gridiron. 

Brandered, grilled ; broiled. 

Brankie, gaudy. 

Branks, a kind of wooden curb fur 
horses. 

Brash, a sudden illness. 

Brats, coarse clothes; rags; the 
term is also applied to children. 
Brattle, a short race ; hurry ; fury. { 
Braw, fine ; handsome ; well- 
dressed. I 

Brawlys, brawly, or brawlie, very 
well ; bravely ; finely ; heartily. 
Brazie, a morbid sheep, or the 
mutton of a sheep which has been 
smothered in snow. 

Breastit, did spiiiig up or for- 
ward. 

Breoham, a work-horse’s collar. 
Breokan, breoken, fern. 

Breaks, breeches. 

Breekless, breechless. 

Breering, coming through the 
ground, as young corn, Ac, 

Brent, smooth ; clear. 

Brie, Juice ; liquid. 

Brig, abridge. 

Brither, a brother. 

3fercaoh, teooht, a 

Brnbaa, grueh 


Bmk, a badger (from its white 
or SDotted fimel 

Breomt-covr, a w:hite-lbced cow*. 
Brog, a pointed instrument, such 
as a shoemaker’s awl. 

Brogues, shoes ; in the lx>wtands, 
shoes of half-dicssed leather. 

Broo, bree, broth ; Juice ; water ; 
also, opinion found^ on bruit or 
reiwrt. 

Brose, a kind of pottage made by 
pouring boiling water or hrotJi 
on ineiil, which is stirred while 
the liquid is ixiured. 

Brownie, a domestic gobiiu; the 
** Robin Goodfellow ” of Scotland. 
Browst, brewing; as miioli as is 
brewed at one tinte. 

Bruokle, brittle; ticklish, 

Brugh, a burgh. 

Bruiok, brook, to use; to wear; to 
enjoy, 

Bruilzio, broil ; sciifllo ; disturb- 
ance. 

Bnmstane, brimstone. 

Brunt, did bum ; burnt. 

Brust, to burst ; burst. 

Brusten, burs ted. 

Buckie, shell of a sea-snail, or any 
spiral shell of whatever size. 

Bught, a pen for holding slieep. 
Buurdly, stout-made ; strong ; ath- 
letic. 

Bummle, to blunder. 

Bung, tipsy ; fuddled. 

Brmker, a benuh or sort of low 
chest that serves for a seat ; oho, 
a seat which also serves for a 
chest, opening with a hinged lid ; 
u place for holding coals. 

Burdies, diminutive of binU, 

Bure, did bear. 

Bumie, diminutive of bum, 

Buskit, dressed. 

Buss, shelter: a bush. 

But, the outer apartment of a 
house consisting of only two a|>art- 
ments. 

But-an’-ben, (b^-out and be-in) the 
outer and inner side of the • par- 
tition-wall in a house consisting of 
two apartments. 

By, past ; besides ; over and above. 
By ordinar, more than ordinary. 
Bygones, what is gone by and post. 
By-himsel, Innatic ; distracted. 
Byke, a bee-hive. 

Byre, a cow-house. 

Bytime, odd time ; interval of 
leisure; now and then. 


Oa’, t-o call ; to name ; to drive. 
Ca’t or oa’d, called ; driven ; oelvcd. 
Cadger, a canier : a huckstev. 
Oad^, lively and frisky ; wanton. 
Ca^ or caddie, a porter or mes- 
swger. 

Caff, chair. 

Oaiakliiig, cackling. 

Calmed, kahned, combed. 

Caird, tinker. 

, oftrihb 
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OalUuit Mliaaty young lad ; a fine 
fellow. 

Caller, cool ; fresh ; refireshing. 
Cam, came. 

Camaterie, oamatairle, firoward : 
pervenb ; unmanageable. 

Canie, cannie, gentle ; mild ; good ; 
dextorous; neat; pretty, 
cannot. 

Chnnilie or cannily, dexterously: 
gently. 

Canny, akilftil; prudent; lucky; 
good .conditioned, and safe to deal 
with ; trustworthy. 

Cantie or canty, cheerful ; merry ; 
lively. 

Cantie, the back part of the 
head ; also, a fragment broken off 
any thing. 

Cantrip, a charm ; a spell. 

Cap, wooden vessel for holding 
food or liquor. 

Cappie, diminutive of cap. 
Cappemoity, crabbed ; peevish. 
Cap-stane, cope-stone ; key-stone. 
Carl or carle, a churl ; a gruff old 
man. 

Carlin, carline, the feminine of 
Carle. 

Garritch, oarritohea, a catechism. 
Carae, low and productive land 
commonly near a river. 

Oarvy, carraway. 

Cast, got over ; recovered from. 

Cast, lot ; fate. 

Castoo, custoo, the pith of cabbage. 
Cast out, to fUl out : to quarrel 
Coat up, to appear ; also, to throw 
in one *8 teeth ; to reproach with. 
Chat-loup, as to distance, a shoil; 
space ; as to time, a moment ; in- 
stantly. 

Caudron, a caldron. 

Cauff, chaff. 

Cauld, cold. 

Oauld-kail-het-ogain, broth served 
a second day ; a seimon preached 
to the same audience a second 
time. 

Cauldrife, chilly; susceptible of 
cold. 

Caup, cap, a cup ; a wooden bowl ; 
the shell of a snail. 

Causey, caueeway, a raised and 
paved street.* 

Oavie, cavey, a hen-coop. 
Cawf-kintra, the place where a 
person has been brought up. 

Cmaelc, a snack ; a luncheon. 
Cha^, jaws. 

Ghalder, (dry measure) sixteen 
bolls. 

Chancy, lucky. 

Chap, a blow ; a fellow. 

Chappit, struck; pounded; mashed. 
Chau^ chew. 

Cheiq^ 0% well deserving of it ; 
deserving worse. 

OhedK 0* the fire, near or by the 
side of thS fire. 

Chem, a chirp ; to chirp. 

Chimd, (diiel, a young fellow. 
Ohimla, ehiihlis, a fire-grate; a 
fireplace. 

Chh^lof, the fireside. 
Ohimliy^iMak, ohiin]Miy*eomer. 


Chime, to be habituaUy repining 
and complaining. 

Ohirt, a squeeze ; pressing together 
from scanty room. 

Chittering, shivering ; trembling. 
Choast, a severe cough. 

Chokin*, choking. 

Chop, shop. 

Ohouks, the Jaws. 

Chow, to chew. 

Chuokie, a barn-door fowl 
Ghuokie-stanes, pebble-stones, such 
as children play at chuck-fartbing 
with. 

Ohuffle, fat-faced. 

Claohan, a small village about a 
church : a hamlet. 

Claok-geese, olaiok-geese, barnacle 
geese. 

Clagged, claggit, clogged. 

Glaise or claes, clothes. 

Claith, cloth. 

Glaithing, clothing. 

Clamjaimrie, a mob; tag-rag and 
bobtail 
Clarkit, wrote. 

Glarty, unclean ; very dirty. 

Clash, ail idle tale; tittle-tattle; 
scandal. 

Clat, olaut, to rake together ; an in- 
strument for raking together mire, 
weeds, [story. 

Clatter, to tell idle stories ; an idle 
Claught, clutched ; snatched at ; 
laid hold of. 

Claut, to clean : to scrape. 
Clavering, talkingidly and foolishly. 
Clavers, idle stories. 

Claw, to scratch ; to scrape. 

Cleok, to collect ; to bring together ; 
to hatch. 

Cleokin, a brood of chickens. 
Gleoking-time, hatcliing-time. 

Cleed, to clothe, 
deedin, apparel; clothing, 
deeds, clothes. 

Gleek, oleiok, to hook; to link; to 
seize ; to snatch up hastily; a hook. 
Cleg, thegad-ily. 

Cleugh, oUff ; also, a ravine. 

Clink, a smart stroke; a jingling 
sound; money. 

Clinket, clanked; struck. 
Clish-clash, idle talk, 
dishma-claver, idle conversation. 
Clock, to hatch; a beetle. 

Clockin’, clocking, clucking; hatch- 
ing. 

Clog, a short, thick piece of wood, 
doioh, a sheltering place; the hol- 
low of a rock. 

doit, a stunning and heavy fall; 
a stupid inactive fellow. 

Cloot, oloove, divided hoof; cloven 
hoof. 

dootie, a name for the devil 
dour, a bump upon the bead from 
a blow; also, | indentation in a 
brass or pewter vessel produced by 
a blow. 

Cluds, clouds. 

Clunk, the sound of liquor in 
emptying a bottle or cask. 

Ooazin’, wheedling. 

Coble, a small flsMng bofit upon 
a river. 


Cook-a-hendy, an Instrument with 
which ropes are twisted; a sprightly 
youth. 

Gookemonie, oookemonny, the ga- 
thering of a young woman's hair 
under the sfioM or fillet. 
Cook-laird, a land proprietor who 
cultivates his own estate. 
Cooky-leekie, oook-a-leekie, leek 
soup, in which a cock has been 
boiled. 

Cod, ipillow ; also, pod. 

Coft, bought. 

Cog, ooggie, oogie, a inund wooden 
vessel for holding milk, brose, 
liquor, dco. 

Collie, a general, and sometimes a 
particulaa’, name for a shepherd’s 
dog. 

Colue-shangie, a quarrel; a con- 
fused uproar like that produced 
when collies fall a-worrying one 
another. 

Commaun, command. 
ContramashouB, stubboiu. 

Good, the cud. 

Coof, a blockhead; a ninny. 

Cookie, a kind of small sweet bread 
for eating at tea. 

Goost, did cast. 

Coot, the ankle or foot. 

Cootie, a wooden kitchen dish or 
small tub. 

Corbie, raven. 

Com-oraik, the land-rail 
Oorn’t, fed with oats. 

Oorrie, a hollow recess in a moun- 
tain, open only on one side. 

Cosh, quiet; comfortable; cozie; 
snug. 

Cosy, cozie, warm and comfoi*ta- 
ble ; snug ; social ; chatty. 
Couldna, could not. 

Coup, to turn over ; to barter ; to 
buy horses or cattle. 

Couping, buying, particularly horses; 
also trucking or bartering. 

Couthie, kind; loving. 

Cowe, to terrify; to keep under; to 
lop; — a fright a branch of furse. 
Oowp, to barter ; to tumble over. 
Cowpit, tumbled. 

Cow’rin, cowering. 

Cow-sharn, the dung of cows. 

Cowt, cowte, a colt. 

Cozily, snugly. 

Crabbit, crabbed ; fretful. 

Crack, conversation. 

Crackm, conversing. 

Graft or croft, a field near a house 
(in old husbandry). 

Craig, rook ; neck ; thioat. 

Craika, cries or calls. 

Crankotts, ftetfhl; captious. 
Cranreuch, the hoar-frost. 

Crap, a crop ; to crop ; the top of 
any thing ; the craw of a fowl, ttsed 
ludicrously for a man’s stomal 
Craw, a crow of a cook ; a rook. 
Craw-taea, crowfoot; figuratively, 
wrinkles in the skin near the eyes. 
Creaoh, oreagh, [Gael] ahighlahd 
foray; a plundering incursion. 
Creel, a basket or i^nier. 

Cke^, abasketfST 
greasy. 
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Oreijrii. oreeih, grease ; taUonr. 

Orombie, onunsiy, a orooked*horued 
cow. 

Oroucliie, crook-backed. * 

Orotilia', crawiiag. 

Crouie, brisk: fuU of heart; courage- 
ous-like. 

Orouaely, cheerfully; courageously. 

Orowdief orovd^, a composition of 
oat meal and ouiled 'abater* some- 
times firom the broth of beef, mut- 
ton, ho. ; also, meal and milk mix- 
ed ih a cold state. 

Cruds, curds. [horns. 

Orummook, a cow with crooked 

Crump, hard and brittle— spoken 
of braad. [oudgel. 

Crunt, a blow on the head with a 

Orumin, orcx>t. 

Ottdme, ass. 

Cuddle, to fondle: to caress lovingly. 

Ouif. a blockliead ; a ninny. 

OuitUdns, gaiters. 

Ouitle, to wheedle. 

Ottittle, to tickle. 

Cummer, midwife ; gossip. i 

Cummook, a short stud' with a 
crooked head. 

Cm’ch, [Gael, and F.] a kerchief; u 
woman's covering for the head. 

Curohie, a courtesy. 

Ourlie, curled ; whoso hair falls 
naturally m ringlets. 

Cumey, round ; granulated. 

Curpin, the rump of a fowl ; but- 
tocks ; crupper. 


Curple, crupper. 

Cushat, the dove or wood-pigeon. 

Cttsser, cuisser, cursour, a stallion. 

Cutty, a slut ; a worthless girl ; — 
a spoon; tobacco-pipe cut or broken 
short. 

Cutty, short. 

Cutty-spoon, a short horn spoon. 

Cutty-stool, a short-legged stool ; a 
raised seat in church where ac- 
knowledged offenders were seated, 
and publicly rebuked by the min- 
ister. 


Dabs, small bits or specks stuck 
upon any thing. 

Daoker, to seai-ch, as for stolen 
or smuggled goods. 

Daddie, a father. 

Haddle, daadlie, a child’s pinafore. 

DafiBln, merriment; foolish playful- 
ness. 

Daft, merry : giddy ; foolish : 
mad. 

Daidlin*, daidling, loitering ; trifl- 
ing ; getting on in a lazy, careless 
way. 

Haijcer, to toil, as in job-work. 

Bait, foster-child. 

Xkunbrod, the draught-board. 

Summer, a miner; a stun; con- 
fusion by striking on the head. 

Dandering, sauntering ; roaming 
idly from place to place. 

Danders, cinders ; refuse of a 
smith’s Are. 


Dang, dung, struck ; subdued ; 
knocked over. 

Darkenin’, gloomln ; evening tud- 
light. 

Darg, dargue, a day’s work. 

Darklins, darkling. 

Daud, to thrash ; to beat ; to bang ; 
— lai'ge piece ; — ^tho noise of one 
foiling flat. 

Daimtit, intimidated ; subducil. 
Daur, todmre. 

Daured, daurt, dared. 

Dawner, dauner, daunder, a stroll 
without any particular aim ; a 
ramble. 

Dawtit or dawtet, fondled; car- 
essed. 

Dead men’s shoon. To wait for 
dead men's shoon is to wait for the 
present inoiunbent’s death before 
obtaining the offlco. 

Dead - thraw, the death-throes ; 
last agonies ; — ^Inkewaim ; neither 
hot nor cold. 

Dearie, diminutive of dear. 
Dearthfu’, dear. 

Deas, dais, table ; gimt hall table ; 
a x)ew in the chnrch ; a tuif seat 
erected at the doors of cottages. 
Deave, deeve, to deafen ; to stux>nfy 
with noise. 

Deoreit, decreet, the final sentence 
given by a judge. 

Dee, to die ; also, to do. 

Deeing, dying ; also, <loing. 

Deg, a stroke with a sharp pointed j 
instrument. 

Deil, devil. 

Deil’s damin needle, the dragon- 
fly. 

Deil’s dozen, thirteen. 

Deil’s snuff-box, the common puff- 
ball. 

Deleerit, delieret, delirious ; daft. 
Dementit, foolish ; mad ; Insane. 
Denner, dinner. 

Denty, dainty; nice. 

Dented, concealed. 

Desorive, to describe. 

Devall, a deviation from the per- 
pendicular; on inclined plane. 
Devel, a veiy hard blow. 

Dibler, a large wooden plate or dish. 
Dichtin, cleaning slightly. 

Didna, did not. 

Dight, to wipe ; to clean corn from 
chofi*; — cleaned from cliaft'. 

Dike, dyke, stone-wall fence. 

Ding, to worst ; to push ; to strike; 
to beat ; to subdue. 

Dink, neat ; trim ; tidy ; aho, 
contemptuous ; scornful of otliers. 
Dinna, do not. 

Dinnle, a thrill ; a vibration ; a 
tremulous motion. 

Dirdum, uproar ; tumult ; evil 
chance. 

Dirl, a slight, tremulous stroke or 
pain;— to th^ ; to tingle. 

Dishins, a drubbing ; a thrashing. 
Disjaskit, jaded ; decayed'; worn 
out. 

Dite, to dictate ; to indite. 

DIt, do. 

Divot, thin sod for thatching. 

XHssen or dozch. 


Dooh-aa-don«oh, [Qa^). stirrt^ 


cup ; parting-cup. 

Doohter, dau^ter/ 

Doddie, cow without horns. 

Dodrum, a fancy ; a whim. 

Doiled, dyled, dased ; stupid ; dot- 
ing. 

Doited, turned to dotage : stupid ; 
confused 

Donnert, donnard, grossly stupid; 
in dotage. 

Douoia, unlucky. 

Doc, a dove. 

Dock, douk, to duck ; to immerso 
under water ; to batlie. 

Dooket, douoat, dove-cot ; pigeon 
house. 

Dool, sorrow. To sing dool, to 
lament : to mouni. 

Doon, down. 

Door-stane, threshold. 

Dorty, saucy ; nice. 

Douoe or douse, quiet ; sober ; 
sedate; wise; prudent. 

Douoely, soberly : prudently. 

Doufle, dull : sxfiritiess. 

Douk, plunging into the water; 
swimming. 

Doukit, ducked. 

Doup, backside ; bottom ; but-end. 
Dour, doure, hard and impenetrable 
in body or mind : suUeu ; stub- 
born. 

Dover, neither asleep nor awake; 
temx>oraTy i>rivation of ooniicious- 
ness to doze ; to drowse. 
Dovering, half asleep ; besotted. 
Dow (pronounced as ow in now), 
am or are able ; can. 

Dow (pronounced as o in do), dove, 
a term of endeannont. 

Dowoote, pi^on-house. 

Dowf, down, pithless ; wanting 
force ; hollow ; dull. 

Dowie, worn with grief, fotigue, 
&c. ; dull ; melancholy ; in bad 
liealth. 

Downa, dare not. 

Down bye, down the way. 

Doylt, stupid. 

Draff-poke, a bag of grain. 

Draig, draick, dreg ; drags, 

Draigle, to soil or tear by trailing, 
&c., in walking. 

Drammook, a thick, raw mixture of 
meal and water. 

Drap, a drop ; to drop. 

Drappie, a little drop. 

Drapping, dropping. 

Drappit-egg, a i)oachod egg. 

Drave, drove. 

Dree, to suffer; to endure;— to dread 
the worst that may happen. 
Dreeling, drilling. 

Dreep, to ooze ; to drop. 

Dreigh, tedious; long about it; 
slow. -hi 

Dribble, drizzling ; slaver. 

Drift, a di'ove. 

Droddum, the breech. 

Droghling, wheezing and blowings 
Droich, a ]^gmy ; a dwaff. 

Drone, pi^ of a bagpipe ; a Isav 
fellow. 

Droop-nunpl’t, drooping ^ the criip* 

I P^i't 
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Droukit, wet ; drenohod. 

Hreuatiiif » drawling. 

Drouth, uunt ; drought. 

Drouthy, droaghty, thirst}'. 

Draw, didzsle ; mizzling rain. 

Droolunf drunken. 

Dnunly, muddy. 

Drnnt, pet ; sour humour. 

Dub, a small pond. 

Duds, rags ; tatters : clothes. 

Duddie, duddy, ragged. 

Duffie, yielding to pressure; soft; as 
applied to the mind, stupid. 

Duie, dole, sorrow ; mourning. 

Dulse, duloe, sea-oelery. 

Dumpy, short and thick. 

Dung, worsted ; pushed ; driven. 

Dnnniewassal, [QaeL, from duine, a 
man, toosal, well-born] a High- 
land gentleman; the cadet of a 
family of rank, with a title de- 
rived fh}m the land he occupied. 

Dunshin, dunohin, jogging smartly 
with the elbow. 

Dunt, a knock, stroke, or blow, that 
Xn’oduces a din or sound ; — a good 
sizable portion of any thing. 

Dursie, unfeeling ; hard-heai-ted. 

Dwam, dwaum, a qualm : a swoon. 

Dwining, decaying ; declining in 
health. 

Dyester, dyer*. 

Dyke, a stone-wall fence. 

Dyvour, a bankrupt ; a debtor who 
cannot pay ; an idle fellow. 


E. 

lEEannaruioh, [Gael] strong soup. 
Earn, an eagle. 

Eastlan, the eastern imrts of 
Europe. 

Eokle-feokle, blithe ; cheerful ; gay. 
£e, the eye. 

£e, ae ee, a dearly beloved child ; a 
darling. 

Sen, the eyes. 

E’enin’, evening. 

Eerie, frightened ; dreading spirits. 
Eerisome, producing fear. 

Sident, ay-doing; diligent; careful; 
attentive. 

Eik, eke, addition. 

Eild. old age. 

Eildiag, fuel. 

Eildins, yealins, equal in age. 
Eithly, easily. 

Eizel, aizle, a live piece of coal ; a 
hot umber. 

Elbuok. the elbow. 

Eldritoh, ghastly ; frightful 
Elshm,anawl. 

En’, end. 

Eneugh, enough. 

Em tangs, iron tongs. 

Eatreen, yestreen, yesterday— more 
properly, last night. 

Ettle, to aim ; to try ; to attempt ; 
to intend. 

Ewest, nearest ; oontiguons. 
Ewin-drilt, snow when it is drifted 
by wind. 

SwUng, itching. 

Ekoou^f to exchange, 


Extmnesr, an incomer to a burgh, 
but not enjoying its Uberties. 
Eydent, diligent : eident. 


F. 

Fa’, faw, fall; lot waterfall to 
befall ; to fail. 

Fa, get. We vmumia fa that^ we 
must not hope to get that. 

Fa’ard, favoured. 

Fab, a pocket. 

Faddom’t, fathomed. 

Fae, a foe. 

Fae, free, from. 

Faem, foam. 

Fa’en, fallen. 

Faiket, unknown ; unemployed ; 
abated. 

Fairin, a fairing ; a present. 
Fair-strae-deatb, death from natu- 
ral causes. 

Faiiher, father. 

Fold, fauld, a sheepfold. 

Fallow, fellow. 

Falset, falsehood. 

Fame, faim, froth ; fotam. 

Fan, whan, when. 

Fand, did find. 

Fane, fond ;— as a noun, an elf; a 
fairy. 

Far awa’, at a great distance. 

Farl, farle, now the fourth part 
of a lai'ge cake, originally used for 
corn or bread. 

Farrant, wise ; sagacious. 

Fash, fasherie, trouble. 

Fashing, taking or giving trouble. 
Fash ane’s thoom, to give one’s 
self trouble and uneasiness. 
Fashous, troublesome. 

Faster e’en, fastem e’en. Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Fat, what. 

Fauld, a fold ; to fold. 

Faulding, folding. 

Faund, found. 

Faur’d, favoured. Weel-faur'd, weJl- 
favoured; good-looking. 

Fause, false. 

Fause-faoe, a mask. 

Faut, fault ; default ; want. 
Fawsont, decent ; seemly. 

Feal, a held ; a sod. 

Feal, faithful; loyal; true. 

Fear, feer, entire. 

Fear’t, frightened. 

Feat, neat ; spruce. 

Feoht, to fight. 

Feohtin, fighting. 

Feok, many ; plenty. 

Feck, streu^h and substance ; part 
of a thing. Best feck, better part. 
Maist feck, greatest part. 

Feokleu, jpowerless; pithless; feeble; 
deficient in some quality. 
Feoklesaneas, weakness ; feebleness. 
Feft, put in possession of a pro- 
perty in a legm manner. 

Feg,afig. 

Fegs, a mincing, petty oath. 

Feide, feud ; enmity. 

I Fell, the fiesh immediately Uhder 
I the pkin ; a ^eld pretty level; on 


the side or top of a hill ; a rocky 
hiU. 

Fell, strong and fiery ; keen ; biting. 
Fen, mud ; filth. 

Fend, to live comfortably ; defend ; 
to provide against want ; to make 
shift in general. 

Fending, providing; provision. 
Ferlie or lerley, a wonder ; a mity 
— a term of contempt. 

Feniitiokles, freckles on the face. 
Fesh, to bring ; to fetch. 

Fetch, to pull by fits. 

Fettle, to place in proper order ; to 
tie up. 

Fickle, to puzzle ; to nonplus ; 
difficult. 

Fie, fey, acting unaccountably, as 
persons in health and soon to die 
are supposed to do. 

Fient, fiend ; a petty oath. 

Fient a haet, deuce a bit. 

Fier, sound ; healthy ; — a brother ; 
a friend. 

Fike, fyke, restless and bustling 
about tnfiing matters. 

Fiking, fyking, fidgeting; fiddle- 
faddling. 

Files, defiles ; spoils. 
Finnin-haddies, Findon haddocks. 
Finner, a small wliale. 

Fire-flaught, flash of lightning. 
Firlot, fourth part of a boll of corn. 
First - fit, the person who first 
eaters a house on New Yeai-’s Day, 
supposed to bring luck or mis- 
fortune. 

Fisle, fissel, to make a rustling 
noise ; to fidget ; a bustle. 
Fissenless, fizzenless, fusionleu, 
pithless; weak. 

Fit, a foot ; a step. 

Fittielan, the nearer horse of the 
hindmost pair in the plough. 
Fitsted, the mark left by the foot. 
Flaff, to flap ; to fan. 

Flannen, flannel. 

Flaming, basting. 

Flauohtering, shining fitfully; flick- 
ering. 

Flaw, a gust ; a blast. 

Fleech, to flatter; to wheedle; to 
supplicate in a flattering manner. 
Fleeohin’, fleeohing, supplicating; 
flattering. 

Flees, flies. 

Fleesb, a fleece. 

Fleg, a kick; a random blow; fi'ight. 
Flemit, friglitened. [a house. 

Flet, a saucer ; a floor or story of 
Flether, to decoy by fair words. 
Fley, to scare; to frighten. 
Flichter, to flutter. 

Fliohtering, a fluttering. 

Flinders, shreds ; broken pieces. 
Flisk, to fret at the yoke. 

Flizking, whisking up and down. 
Flit, to remove ; to depait. 

Flitter, to vibrate like the wings of 
small birds. 

Flittering, fluttering; vibrating. 
Flud, inundation. 

Fluff, flash. 

Flyte, flite, to scold. 

Folk, feok, people in general; 
r^tippa 


soomsH woBim ahb i^hkasbs. 


Poocrd, a ford. 

FcNr-M-nmokle-aa, for as much ns. 

xiotivithstauding what 
has been said and done. 

Forbears, forefathers; ancestors. 
For-bye, past; beyond; besides; 
over, and above. 

Fore. To still in existence ; 

not lost, worn out, or spent, as 
money, &c. ; aUo, in front. 
Foretauld, foretold. 

For&im, distressed ; worn out ; 
Jaded. • 

Forfaulted, forfeited. . 

Forfoughten, exhausted with £ght> 
ing : mtigued and breathless. 
Foi^ther, to meet ; to encounter 
with. 

Forgie, to forgive. 

Foxfesket, Jaded with fatigue. 
Foment, directly opiiosite. 

Forpet, fourth part of a peck. 

Form, forret, forward. 

Forspeak, to affect witli the curse of 
an evil tongue ; to bewitch. 

Fother, fodder. 

Fou’, tow, full : drunk. 

Foughten, troubled ; harassed. 
Fonmart, polecat. 

Fonrhours, the time formerly of 
taking tea, viz., four afiernouii. 
Fouth, plenty ; enough, or moro 
than enough. 

Frae, from. 

Frample, unruly ; forwai'd. 

Frauont, to freight, as a ship. 

Freath, froth. 

Freits, freats, superstitious ohseiv* 
ances. 

Freitty, superstitious. 

From, fremmit, fruim, frem’d, 
strange; not related; acting like 
a stranger ; keeping at a distance. 
Fxien’, friend. 

Fritted, put off for a time. 

Fruth, easily broken ; brittle. 

Fu', full. 

Fud, the scut or tail of the hai-e, 
coney, &c. 

Fuff, to blow intermittently; to 
puff ; to whiff ; a puff ; a whiff. 
Fugie-warrant, a warrant to appre- 
hend a debtor who purposes to 
escape by flight. 

Foie, fool. 

Funk, funking, applied to a horso 
kicking up the rear without dashing j 
out the heels. j 

Funnie, full of merriment. 

Fur, a furrow. 

Fur*a>hm, the hindmost horse on 
the right hand when plougliirig. 
Furm, a form ; bench. 

Fyke, trifling cares; to piddle; to 
be in a fuss about trifles. 

Fyle, to soil ; to dirty. 

F^rt, dirtied. 


€hid», the mouth ; to speak boldly 
or pertly. 

Gabeflunsle, a beggar; a mendi- 

i one bamee a wallet. 


Gabatiek, a spoon. 

Gadiman, a plonghboy; the boy 
that guides the horses in the plough. 
Oae, to go. 

Oaad, went. 

Gaea or gane, gone. 

Oaet or gate, way ; manner ; road. 
Gaieling, a gosling. 

Gait, a goat. 

Gait, a path : a way. 

Gaitt, get, what is begotten; a child; 
a brat. 

Gang, to go ; to walk. 

Ganging, going. 

Gangrel, a child beginning to walk; 
ulio, a vagrant. 

Gar, garr, to make ; to compel. 
Gaxr'd, made; coiu]>elled; caused. 
Garret, the highest room in a build- 
ing. 

GaPt, forced to. 

Garten, a garter. 

Gaah, wise ; sagacious ; shrewd ; 
talkative; a^so, to couTerse ; also, 
chatter ; gossip. 

Gate, way; manner. 

Gathering-peat, a flery peat sent 
round by the Borderein to alarm 
the country in time of danger. 
Gauoy, jolly; large 
Gaudsman, a ploughman. 

Gauger, an exciseman. 

Gaunt, to yawn. 

Gaim, going. [ing. 

Gawky, half-witted; foolish; romp- 
Gawsie, plump ; jolly ; portly. 

Gay, jjretty. Gay gude, i»retty good. 
Gay weel, pretty well. 

Gear, goods ; dress ; equipment ; 
richea j 

Geok, to toss the head in wantoniicss 
or scorn ; to jeer ; to mock. l 

Geok-neokit, having a wry neck. 
Ged, gedd, the^ike. 

Geizened, gexssend, shrunken ; 
warped; leaky. 

Genues, gentlefolks. 

Geordie, a guinea. 

Gey sharp, pretty sharp. Gey gv.de, 
pretty good. 

Ghaist, a ghost. 

Gie, togive. Qied,^\o. fficn, given. 
Gifan, if; supposing. 

Giff-gaff, tit for tat ; mutual giving 
and taking ; mutual obligation. 
Giftiie, diminutive of gift. 

Gillie, a man-servant in the High- 
lands. 

Gills, gulliea ’ 

Gilpey, gilpy, ^ half-grown, half- 
informed boy or girl ; a romping 
lad; a hoyden. 

Gimmer, a ewe from one to two 
years old. 

Gin, gifan, if; supi^se. 

Gingle, gingliirg, jingle or clink; 
jingling. 

Girdle, an iron plate for frying cakes 
on. 

Gim, to grin like an ill-natured dog; 
to twist the features in rage. 

Oimel, gimal, a meal-chest. 

Giming, grinning. 

Qhnduuvie, volatile ; giddy. 

Girth, gird, a Imop. 

Glaiks, deception; delusion. Fling 


iho glaik'a in folk’s een, to throw ’ 
dust in people'ls eyes. 

Glaikit, fiiitk, ligWheaded; idle; 
inattenfr ve ; fSoousli. 

Glaive, a sword. 

Glahsie, glittering : emootli, like 
glass. 

Glamour, magical deception of sight. 
Olar, glaur, mud. 

Gleok, sharp ; itiady. 

Qled, a kite. 

Oleed, florae ; a burning coal ; a 
bright and strong fire. 

Gleed, gleid, gleyed, squinting: alto, 
oblique ; awry. 

Gleeing, squiixting. 

Gleg, sharp ; keen ; on the alert. 
Gleib, glebe. 

Gley, a squint ; to squint ; on one 
side ; asquint. Agley, off at a side; 
wrong. 

Oliff, a glimpse ; a short time; also, 
a fright. 

Glimmer, a blink« 

Glint, to glance ; to gleam ; to peep. 
Olisk, a glimpse. 

Oloamin, gloaming, the twilight. 
Glour, glowr, to stare ; to look ; a 
stare ; a look. 

Glunch, to frown ; to look sour. 
Gomeril, a fool ; a blockhead. 

Goustie, gousty, waste ; desolate ; 
ghostly; dreary ; preternatural. 
Goutte, a drop. 

Gowan, the flower of the daisy, 
hawk-w'oed, jio. 

Gowany glens, daisied dales. 

Gowd, gold. 

Gowff, the game of golf ; to strike os 
the bat does the ball at golf. 

Gowk, the cuckoo ; a fool 
Gowkit, foolish ; stupid ; giddy. 
Gowpen, gowpin, as much as both 
liands held together, with the ixaJms 
upward, and contracted in a cir- 
cular form, can contain. 

Govraenfu', the fill of the govjpm. 
Graff, ereaf, a grave. 

Grain'd and gatmted, groaned and 
gapwl. 

Graming, graning,' groaning. 

Graip, a prong^ instrument for 
cleaning stables. 

Graith, accoutrements; furniture; 
dress; gear. {knee. 

Gramashes, gaiters reacliing to the 
Gran’, grand; fine. 

Grandey, a grandfather. 

Grane or grain, a groan ; to groan. 
Grannie, granchnother. 

Grape, to grope. 

Grat, wept ; shed tears ; cried. 

Great, intimate ; familiar. 

Gree, to agree ; to live in amity ; to 
reconcile parties at variance. To 
bea\r the gree, to be decidedly victor. 
Gree, a step ; a degree ; euperioiity; 
fame ; reputation. 

Greeanoe, agreement. 

Greeshoob, griepooh, hot ambers— 
properly peat; peat fire piled on tho 
hearth. 

& to shed tears ; to weep. 

, greetilttg, crying; weoping. 
Grew, grue, to idrudaer; tt^shiver. 
OrewMmei |nuMO|ne, horrib^ 
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Grieve, an overseer. 

Grippie, grippyi avaricfoas. 

Grij^iet, grippit, oatehed ; seized. 
Grippie, ^ping: greedy; avaricious. 
CFroats, com stripped of the husks. 
Grozet, a gooseberry. 

Grue, shudder. 

Grumph, a grunt ; to grunt. 
Orumphie, a sow. 

Gnm’, gruad, ground; bottom. 
Grunstane, a grindstone. 

Gxuntle. a snout ; the idiiz ; a gmnt> 
ing noise. 

Grushie. thick ; of thriving growth. 
Gude, the Supreme being ; good. 
Gade>brither, brother-in-law. 
Gude>niati, husband. 

Oude-sister, sister-in-law. 

Guffaw, gaffaw, a loud burst of 
laughter. 

Guid, good. 

Guid-moming, good inonow. 
Guid-e’en, good evening. 

Guid-man and guid-wife, the master 
and mistress of the house. 

Guizards, gyzarts, disguised per- 
sons; mummers who volunteered 
vocal music for money about the 
time of Christmas and New Year’s 
day. 

Gully or gulUe, a large folding knife. 
Gurl, growl. 

Guse, goose. 

Gusing-iron, a laundress’s smooth- 
ing iron. 

Gustfu’, agreeable to the palate. 
Gusty, tasteful. 

Gyre-oarline, gyre-oarling, a hag ; a 
weird-sister ; an ogress. 

Gyte, crazy: ecstatic; senselessly ex- 
travagant ; delirious. I 


Ha*, hall ; manor-house. 

Habble, difficulty ; smiabble. 

Ha’-Bible, the large Bible kept for 
family worship by the i)ea8antry, 
such as Bums describea 

Ha*d. to hold. 

Hadden, holden. 

Ha'-door, the chief door of a gentle- 
man’s house. 

Haddowi, baddies, liaddocks. 

Hae, possession ; property. 

Hae, na’e, to have; to ofifor any 
thing. 

Ha’en, had (the participle). 

Haet, thing. Fient haet, a petty oath 
of negation. 

IHaffets, haf&ts, half-heads; the sides 
of the head ; the temples. 

HafBln, hafflins, half; half-long ; 
nearly half; ^rtly; not fully grown; 
a half-wittM person, 
brushwood. 

Haggles, haggis, the pluck, &c., of 
a cow or sheep, minced with suet, 
onions, dm., boiled in its paunch. 

Haik, to wander about to little 
purpose. 

Haill^ bale, whole ; healthy ; ti^t. 

Skiinert^ homeward. [ous. 

Hain, to spare; to save; tobepenuri- 


Hainoh, the haunch. 

Hairst, harvest. [thought. 

Haivers, nonsense ; imeech without 
Hal’ or hold, an abiding place. 
Hallan, a partition between the 
door of a cottage and the fire-place; 
also, a seat of turf at the outside of 
a cottage. 

Hallonshaker, a sturdy, beggarly 
scamp. 

Hallions, rogues; worthless fellows. 
Halloween, the evening before AU- 
liallowB. 

Halse, hause, throat ; neck. 

Halse, hailsle, hail; salute; em- 
brace. 

Haly, holy. Haly be his cast, hapjiy 
be his fate. 

Hame home. 

Hamely, homely; affable : familiar. 
Hamshackle, to tie the head of a 
horse or cow to one of its fore legs. 
Han’ or haun, hand. A?iint the han\ 
behind ; in debt. 

Hand-fast, to betroth by joining 
hands; to bind solemnly; to pledge. 
Hand-waled, chosen ; picked out 
with the hand. [away. 

Hane, hain, to spare; not to give 
Han’-for-nieve, very fiiendly. 
Hanile, a great many ; a gimt deal. 
Hap, on outer garment, mantle, 
plaid, &c. ; to wrap ; to cover ; to 
hop. 

Happit, happed, hoppe»l ; a Iso, co- 
vered for warmth or security. 

Hap, step, an’ loup, hop, step, and 
leap. 

Harkit, hearkened. 

Harle, to diag ; to trail along the 
ground. 

Haxn, veiy coarae linen. 

Harns, brains. 

Hashrie, ruin from carelessness. 
Hask, hard and di-y. 

Hasna, has not. 

Hass, the throat. A simrh in one's 
hass, a thirst for strong drink. 
Hatted-kit or hattit-ait, a bowl- 
ful of sour cream ; a mixture of 
milk warm from the cow and but- 
ter-milk. 

Haud, to hold. 

Hauding, support; dependence. 
Haughs, low-lying lich lands ; 
valleys. 

Haulds, holds ; habitations ; places 
of resort. 

Haurl, to drag ; to j)eeL 
Haver, haiver, to talk foolishly 
or without method. 

Kavermeal, oatmeal. 

Havers, haivers, idle talk. 

Havrel, haivrel, a half-witted per- 
son. [a white iBJoe, 

Hawkie, a cow ; properly, one with 
Hawkit, white-faced — applied to 
cattle; foolish; silly. 

Headstime, atoml»tone. 

Healseme, healthful ; wholely. 
Heapit, heaped. 

Heart-scald, heart-soaud, heart- 
burn ; metaphorically, regret ; re- 
morse. 

Heiurtsome, cheeiful 
Heather, heath, 


Heather'beU, the flower of the 
heath. 

Hech! ohl strange. 

Heoht, promised to foretell Some- 
thing that is to be got or giVen ; 
foretold ; offered. 

Heeze, to elevate; to raise; to 
hoist. 

Heff, a place of rest. 

Heft, to lift up ; to cany aloft. 
Heft, the handle of a knife. 

Heich, a slight elevation. 

Heid-geir, dress for the head. 
Heir-wp, inheritance. 

Hellioat, half-witted. 

Hellookit, rude and boisterous. 
Hempie, a rog\ie; one for whom 
hemp ^owa. 

Hereawa’, in this quarter or dis- 
trict ; thereawa', in that quarter. 
Here’s t’ye, the vulgar mode of 
drinking one’s health. 

Heretell, to learn by common re- 

^rt. 

Herrin’, herring. 

Henry, to plunder; properly to 
plunder birds’ nests. 

Herryment, plundering ; devasta- 
tion. 

Herse, hearse, hoarse. 

Heap, a hank of yaim; a hook or 
hasp. 

Het, hot. 

Het-skin, a thorough beating. 
Heuck, heuk, a reaping hook. 
Heugh, a precipitous acclivity ; 
also, a hollow dell; a ravine; a 
coal-pit. 

Heugh-head, head of the cliff ; 
also, head of the glen, between 
two cliffs. 

Bacht, height. 

Hidlins, secret; concealed. 

Hie, to go in haste. 

High-jinks, a game played in 
several different ways. Most com- 
monly it was detennined by a 
throw of dice who should for 
sometime sustain a fictitious char- 
acter, or repeat a certain number of 
loose verses in a certain oixler, 
under the penalty of either swal- 
lowing an additional bumper, or 
paying a small sum towaini the 
recoiling. 

Hilch, a hobble; to halt: 

Hilobin, baiting. 

Hill-folk, Camerouians. 

Himsel, himself. 

Hinderlaas, back parts. 

Hiney, hinny, honey. My hinny, 
my darling. 

Hing, to hang. 

Hippen, cloth for wrapping the 
hips of an infant. 

Hirdie-girdie, topsy-turvy ; in reck- 
less confusion. 

Hirdum-dirdum, confused, noisy 
mirth or revelry. 

Hirple, to walk lamely or crazily; 
to creep ; to halt 

Hi^l, to move forward with a rust* 
ling noise along a rough surface ; 
to move sidewise in a gittirq| or 
lying posture by means of the 
haoda, 


Bwrma, mmn Am wmA»m. 


Biftie, dry ; chapped ; harreoi. 

Hixsy, a hussy ; a young girl. 

Hobble-ihow, hobbil-show, a hub> 
bub ; a tumult ; an uproar. 

Boddiii, the jolting motion of a 
countryman riding on a cart-horse. 

Hoddin-gray, coarse cloth made 
from wool in its natural state 
without being dy«jd. 

Hoddle, to waddle. 

Boggle, a two-year-old sheen. 

Bogmanay, the last day of the year. 

Bogsoore, a kind of distance line 
in curling, drawn across the rink j 
or course. 

Boighlin, doing a thing awkwardly. 

Bool, huil, a husk ; a huU ; a cover- 
ing: a slough. 

Boohe, take leisure ; stop. 

Hoolie, hooly, slowlv ; leisurely. 

Uoord, a hoard: tonoard. 

Boordit, hoarded. 

Bomie, the devil, so called in allu- 
sion to his honis. 

Boshens, stockings without feet 

Boftorhoast, to cough. 

Bostin, coughing. 

Botch, hitch. 

Botch’d, turned topsy-turvy; blend- 
ed ; mixed. 

Bottdie, a midwife. 

Houkit, dug out. 

Boulet, an owl. 

Bousie, diminutive of house. 

Bouts, touts, tut ! 

Boutfte, hout awa’, pshaw! non- 
sense! 

Bove, to heave ; to swell. 

Bowebaokit, sunk in tho back, 
as a horse, dec. [house. 

Howff, a place of resort ; au alo- 

Bowk, to dig. 

Boy, to urge ; to incite. 

Boymg, a hallooing to ; setting on, 
as a dog. 

Huddy-craw, the carrion crow. j 

Buff, sudden anger : disappoint- 1 
ment. 

Buggers, stockings without feet. 

Bum-dudgeon, a complaint ; need- 
less noise ; much ado about noth- 
ing. 

Bunde, humble, without horns. 

Bumlook-know, hemlock knoll. 

Bumplook, a small knoU, as of 
earth or stones. 

Huroheon, a hedgehog. 

Burdies, the loins ; the buttocks. 

Bure, a whore. I 

Burlbaxrow, a wheelbarrow, 

Hurley-haokets, small troughs or 
sledges in which people us^ for- 
merly to slide down an inclined 
plane on the side of a bill. 

Burley-house, a dilapidated, totter- : 
ing boose. i 

Bttshion, cushion. 

Hus, us. 


IOl or ilka, each ; every. Of that 
ilkt of the same, as Knockwinnoeh 
of that ilkt Knookwinuock of 
Knockwinnook. 

Bka-days, everyday; week-days. 

lU-aff, m poverty. 

lU-faard, ill-far’d, ill-faurd, evil- 
favoured : ugly ; unbecoming ; 
mean ; disgraceml. 

lU-redd-up, disorderly. [nig|fardly. 

Bl-willie, ill-natured; malioious; 

Ingaaa, entrance. 

In^uis, onions. 

Ihgine, genius ; ingenuity. 

Ingle, fire ; flire-pl^. Ingle-side, 
fireside. Ingle-nook, corner by the 
fire. 

Inlaok, deficiency of any kind. 

Inmeats, the intestines of au animal 
used as food. 

In-put, contribution. 

Intak, a swindler. 

I’se, I shall or will. 

Ither, other ; one another. 


Jagg, a prick, as of a pin or thorn. 

Jagger, peddler. 

Jaggie, piercing ; prickly. 

Jaud, jadd, a jade ; a mare. 

laugs, peddler's wallets. 

Jauik, to dally ; to trifle. 

Jaukin, trifling; dallying. 

Jaw, a wave ;— j^tulmit loquacity ; 
coarse raillery ; — to pour out ; to 
jerk ; to dash, as water. 

Jaw-hole, a sink; a place into which 
dirty water is thrown, 

Jee, to move ; to stir ; to budge. 

Jeest, joist of a house. 

Jimp, to jump slender in the 
waist ; handsome. [hanily. 

Jimply, jimp, barely ; scaiuely ; 

Jink, a quick elusory turn ; a sud- 
den turning a comer to elude ; 
to cheat ; to make a quick turn ; 
to avoid. 

Jirbling, pouring out; spilling any 
liquid by making it move from one 
side to tile other in the vessel. 

Jirg, to jar ; to creak. 

Jira, a jerk. 

Jooteleg, a kind of clasp-knife. 

Joes, sweethearts. 

Jougs, an iron collar formerly used 
to suiTound the neck of a criminal, 
and fastened to a wall or tree by an 
iron chain. [head. 

Jouk, jowk, to stoop ; to bow the 

Jow, a verb which includes both the 
swinging motion and pealing sound 
of a large beU. 

Jummle, to make dirty ; to foul. 

Jundie, tojustle; to jog. 

Jupe, a kind of mantle for a woman; 
a great coat for a man. 


through the reek^ a good rgting ; a 
good scolding. 

Xail-bnae, a kind of pottage witli 
meal and the flit of broth. 
Kail-nmt, the stem of oolewori 
Kail-yard, cabbage-garden. 

Kaim, a fortified station ; a low 
ridge. 

Kame, a comb honey-oomb. 
Kane, kain, cane, duty paid by a 
tenant to his landlord in eggs, 
fowls, &o. 

Kavel-mel, a large siaed hammer for 
breaking stones. 

Keb, to oast lamb ; to lose a lamb, 
as aewa 

Xebbaok, kebbuok, a cheese. 
Keh-ewe, a ewe that has lost hex 
lamb. 

Xebbie, a cudgel ; a club. 

Xeoh, a cough of a consumptive 
kind. 

Xeek, a peep ; to peep. 
Xeeking-glass, a looking-glass. 
Keel, ruddle ; red chalk ; soft stone 
for marking sheep. 

Xeel^ine-pen, a pencil of black or 
red lead. 

Kelpies, mischievous spirits, said to 
haunt fords and ferries at night, 
especially in storma 
Xeltie, kelty, fine of a bumper. 
Kemping, striving for victory, as 
reapers on a harvest field, &c. 
Xemple, forty wisps or bottles ot 
straw or hay about eight pounds 
each. 

Xen, to know. Kend or ken*t, knew. 
Xennin’, kenning, knowing ; also, a 
small portion ; a little. 
Xenspeokle, having so singular an 
appearauoe as to be easily recog- 
nized. [stick. 

Kent, a cudgel ; a rough walking- 
Xet, matted ; hairy ; a fleece of 
wool. 


r, in. 

Itker, an ear of com. 

a great-grandchild. 


Xae, a daw, 

Bail, oolewor^; oolewort soup, Kail 


XUl-logie, kiln fire-place. 

Kilt, the philabeg or shoil; petticoat 
of a Highlander. To kilt, to tuck 
up or truss up. 

Xutie, one who is arrayed in a kilt. 
Ximmer, cummer, a gossip ; an idle, 
gossiping girl, 

Ximmerin, a feast at the birth of a 
child. 

Kin, kindred. 

Kin, kind. 

Xing’s-hood, a certain part of the 
entrails of a cow. 

Xinkhost, the hooping-cough. 
Xintra, Xintray, country. 

Xip-noae, a pug nose. 

Kipper, salmon salted and smoke- 
dried: also, in the state of spawning. 
Xipple, to join ; to fasten. 

Kirk, chnx^. 7e may mak a kirk 
an mill o\ you may build a church 
or mill out of if^ that is, do what 
you like with the property. 
Xirk-ladle, an instrument carried 
round the pews of the church fpr 
I collecting poor’s money. 

I Xirkin, the first appearance of a 
I newly-wedded pair at chnn^ 

Kirk - akailiiif, dismi^ pt fhe 
chuTol^. 
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XirAy ilie harvest sapper ; a oharn. 
Xink-mlUci faattennilk. 

Xirseni sirstea, to oliristen or 
baptize. 

Xirtlet gown, mantle, or petticoat. 
Xist. a chest ; a tmnk ; a coffin. 
Xhittn, putting a corpse into a coffin. 
lUtohea, any thinff eaten with bi‘ead, 
such as butter, cheese, drc,, to give 
it a relish. 

Xitohen-fee, drippings. 

Xithi kindred : acquaiutance. 
Xitlia, a young cat. 

Kittle, to tickle ; ticklish. 

Kittled, having brought forth young 
—applied only to cats. 

Kiti&, itchy. 

Kiver, to cover. 

Knaolot, trifles for ornament ; nick* 
knacks. [i-ucks. 

Knaggie, like nags or iK)ints of 
Knappm- hammer, a hammer for 
breaking stones. 

Knavelled, navelled, beat violently 
with the fists. [lock. 

Knowe, knoll, rising ground: hil- 
Xjiurl, a dwarf. 

Kuter, to nurse tenderly. 

Kye, cows. 

Kyle, a district in Ayishire. 

Kyioes, Highland cattle. 

Kyte, the belly. 

Xythe, to discover ; to show one's 
self ; to see ; to appear. 


Labourin', tilling the fielda 

Lad*baim| lad-wean, a male child. 

Itaddie, diminutive of hit/. 

Laft, the gallery of a church. 

Laid, load. 

Laif, a loaf. 

Laigh, low. LaigU crofts, low-lying 
fields of inferior quality. 

Lair, a grave or buiying place. 

Lair, lear, learning ; education. 

Laird, lord of a manor ; squire. 

I4urdie, diminutive of 

Lair-staae, a tombstone, 

Laith, loath ; reluctant. 

Laithxh’, basbfol; sheepish. 

Laive. lave, the rest ; what is left. 

Lambie, diminutive of lamb. 

Lamiter, a lame iierson ; a cripple. 

LaauuM-moon, the harvest moon. 

Lampiiig, beating; also, going quick- 
ly and with long strides. 

Lampit, a kind of shell-fish. 

XmbI, land ; estate. 

Itaad, ([in towns) a building includ- 
ing diffeiieiit tenements above one 
another, upon the same foundation, 
and under the same roof. Land o* 
the UaL the plaoe of the faithful or 
blessed. 

Landlouper, runagate ; one con- 
etantly shifting mm one place to 
another. 

Lane, lone. Afy huts, myself alone, 
dm. tone, themselves alone. 

Lanely, lonely. 

liiaiif, lopg, To thiffk lang, to long; 
^oweaty. 


Laageum, tedious ; Iona in coming. 
Langtyne, long since ^long ago. 
Lang-timgd, babbling: revealfogse- 
erra. 

Lap, did leap : leai>ed. 

Lapper, to coagulate ; to curdle. 
Lalm, a heavy rain. Its lashin* on, 
raining heavily. 

Lassie, lasBOok, little girl. 

Lauoh, law ; custom : usage to 
laugh. lothers. 

Lave, the rest ; the remainder ; the 
Laverock, the lark. 

Lawing, lawin, shot; reckoning; 
bill. 

Lawlan, lowland. 

Le, lee, a lie ; a fib. 

Lea, to leave. 

Leddy, a lady. 

Led-farm, a farm on which the 
tenant does not reside. 

Leefu', very lonely. 

Leelane, leefo’lane, all alone ; quite 
solitary. 

Lee-lang, live-long. 

Leepit, parboiled. 

Leesome, pleasant. 

Leevin', leaving, living. 

Leeze-me, a phrase of congratiila- 
tory endearment : I am liappy in 
thee, or proud of thee. 

Leglins, milk-pails. 

Leif, leave. 

Leifsum, pleasant ; desirable. 
Leister, a tliree-pronged dart for 
striking fish. 

Let-a-be, let alone. 

Let on, to seem to observe or ac- 
knowledge any thing. 

Let that flea stick to the wa', let 
that alone. 

Lathering, tanning the hide ; a 
thrashing. 

Leugh, laughed. 

Leuk, a look ; to look. 

Leven, levin, lightning; the light 
of the sun. [fuse. 

Levins, leevins, ivhat remains ; re- 
Libbet, gelde^L 

Lift, the sky. [help. 

Lift, a heave. To gie ane a lift, to 
Lifters, cattle dealers ; those who 
forcibly stole cattle as a booty. 
Lightly, sneering ; to sneer at ; to 
slight :~also licntlie. 

Lilt, a ballad ; a tune ; to sing. 
Limmer, a kept mistress ; a strum- 
pet. 

Lunp’t, limped ; hobbled. 

Lin, liim, a waterfoll ; a precipice. 
Link, to trip along; to do anything 
wuartly and quickly. 

Linkin, linking, tripping ; walking 
quickly and lightly. 

Links, fiat, sandy ground on the 
sea-shore. 

Lintwhite, a linnet. 

Lippen, to expect ; to rely u)ion ; to 
trust to. 

Lippm, quite full. 

Lippit, notched. 

Limy, the fourth part of a iieok. 
Lith, a joint. 

Loan, a lane : an inclosed road. 
Loania, loaning, the green sward on 
lyhioh oows are mi|kod< 


Look, a lake ; a bay or arm of the 
sea. 

Lochan, a small lake : a pond. 

Lo’e, loo, love ; to love. 

Loof, luif, the palm of the hand. 
Outside of tkt locf, back of the 
hand. 

Loofle, a school punishment by 
striking the open palm with the 
lash. 

Loop, a bend of a river. 

Loopy, crafty ; deceitful. 

Loosome, lovely. 

Loot, did let. 

Loun, a fellow; a ragamuffin; a 
woman of easy virtue. 

Loun, lound, calm ; low and sliel- 
tered : still ; tranquil. 

Lounder, a severe, stunning blow ; 
to beat with severe strokes. 

Loup, a leap : a jump to leap ; to 
spring : to run or move quickly. 

Louping-on-stane, a horse-block; 
the step-stone by which one gets to 
the saddle. 

Loup the dyke, to leap the fence ; to 
break out of or into the inclosure ; 
a scamp. 

Low, lowe, a flame. 

Lowrie, a fox. 

Lowse, to loose. 

Lows'd, loosed. 

Luckie, an old grandam. 

Luok-penny, a small sum given back 
to the payer by one who receives 
money under a contract or bargain. 

Lug, the ear ; a handle. 

Luggie, a small wooden dish with a 
handle. 

Lum, the chimney. 

Lum-pig, a can for a chimney-top. 

Lunt, a column of smoke ; — to 
smoke. 

Lyart, of a mixed colour ; gitiy. 


Mae, moe, more. 

Sw, to steal. 

Magg, a halfpenny. 

Ma^gie-mon^^eet, a centipede. 

Maicnless, destitute of bodily 
vigour. 

Malden, an instmment fordecapita* 
tion similar to the guillotine. 

Maik, equal ; He hasna his maik I'n 
the hale parish. 

Mail, payable rent. Hlack-niaiL an 
impost paid by landholders to free- 
booters for protection of their pix)- 


Mailen, mailing, a farm. 
MailUe, a pet sheeps 
Mail-payer, a rent-payer. 
Maintng, bemoaning. 

Mair, more. 

Maist, most; almost. 

Maist^, a master ; a landlord. 
Maistezni', imperious ; violent 
Maiste^, power. 

MaiatUna, for the most part. 
Maistly, mostly. 

Mak, to make. 

MkkiSi tjaaking, 
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lE«]ia» a moan ; to moan ; to be- 
moan. 

Xangt among. 

Maana, must not. 

Kaaniei a little man. 
lUn-aweiry to commit perjury. 

Kant, to stutter in speech. 

Manty, mantua sillc ; a mantle. 
Hare, a mason's trough; 8up\x>rt for 
a sc^old. 

Kanrow, to match ;~a mate; one of 
a pair. 

Kart, the fatted cow or animal 
slaughteredat Martinmas for winter 
provision. 

Karibdaoh, mingled together. 
Kaahlum, mixed grain : meslin . 
Kask, to mash, as malt, Ac. ; to in* 
fuse : to he in a state of infusion. 
Kaakinpat, a tea-pot. 

Kauchy, foul ; dirty. 

Kankin, mawkin, a hare; 

Kaun, must. 

Matuma, must not. 

Kant, malt. 

Kaw, to mow. j 

Kawaie, strapping : sonsie. 

Maybie, it may be ; perhaiis. 
Kem-ark, a large chest for holding 
meal. 

Keu, meer, mare. 

Keikle, much : groat ; huge. 
Keit*bttlrd, an eating table. 

Keiths, meaihs, eggs of the blow-fly 
upon meat : maggots. 

Keiths, msurks : landmarks. 

Kell, to be intimate ; to meddle 
also, a mallet for pounding. 

Kelt, the spleen. 

Keltith, a meal. 

Hen', to mend. 

Kenas, amends ; atonement ; re- 
venge. 

Kense, good manners ; decorum ; 
moderation. 

Kensefu*, mannerly ; modest. 
Henseless, ill-bred ; rude ; impu- 
dent. [13a. 4(i. 

Herk, an old Scottish coin value 
Kerle, the blackbird. 
Kerry-metanzie, a girl’s game. 
Xichtie, strong ; of high rank. 
Hidden, a dunghill. 

Kightna, might not. 

Kilsie, a strainer. 

Kim, prim ; prudish ; precise. 
Kimness, prudishness. 

Kin’, mind ; resemblance. 

Kind’t, resolved ; intending. 

Xiimie, mother ; dam. 

Kint, to aim : to attempt ; to en- 
deavour. 

Kirk, mirkest, dark ; darkest. Pit 
mirkf dark as pitch. 

Hirkness, darkness. 

Kisoa*, to abuse ; to call namea 
Klsoa’d, miscalled ; abused. 
IKshanter, misfortune ; ill-luck. 
Kish-mash. in a disorderly state : 
Mixtie vMixtie, 

Xisli^d, ill-taught; ill-bred; un- 
mannerly. 

Kislipmi to neglect ; to suspect 
Kist^, mistook. 

Kiitryfit, to disniiiwlnt by breaking 
an engegsiuent ; to deeeiva, 


Hither, mother. 

Xitherleis, motherless. ’ 

Xitherlie, motherly. 

Kittans, worsted gloves. 

Xoistify, to moisten. 

KonipUes, the tripe of an animal 
which consists of many folds. 

Kony or monie, many 
Koo, the month. 

Hoop, moup, to nibble, as a sheep. 
Koorlaa'i of or belonging to moors. 
Komin’, morning dram or draught. 
Hortal, dead drunk, 
i Kosa-hags, pits and sloughs in a 
mire or bog. 

Kottie, motty, full of, or consisting 
of, motes. 

Kou*, the mouth. 

Koudiwarp, moudiwart, moudiwort, 
mouldwarp, a mole. 

Kouls or mools, earth ; the grave. 
Koimtain-dew, Highland whisky 
Kousie, diminutive of mouse. 

Kuok, dung. 

Mufdtees, a kind of mittens. 

Kuils, mools, moulds ; cloth or list 
shoes. 

Huir, a moor. 

Kuir-pouts. young groueo. 
Kuslin-kail, broth coinixMod of 
water, shelled barley, and greens. 
Hutch, a woman’s llueii or muslin 
cap. 

Hutohkin, an English pint. 

Kysell, ma’sell, myself. 


Na’, no ; not ; nor. 

Kab, a smart stroke. 

Hahbit, caught suddenly and unex- 


pectedly. 
Kae, no ; n 


x«ae, no ; not any. I 

Kaething or naitiung, nothing. 

Kaig, a nag ; a horse. 

Hain, own. Hainsell, owuself. 
Kakit, naked ; unclothed. 

Kane, none. j 

Kapory, table-linen. I 

Kappy, ale ; tipsy ; elevated with 
drink. 

Nar. near. 

Natneless, natUess, nevertheless. 
Near, close ; narrow ; niggardly. 
Near-behaddin, similar to near-be- 
gawn, niggiurdly. 

Near-hand, near at hand ; noaily ; 
almost. 

Nebbit, having a beak or nose. 
Neebor, a neighbour. 

Needna, need not. 

Neeps, turnipB. 

Ne’er-do-weels, scapegraces. 

Neeve, the closed hand ; the fist ; — 
also nieve. 

Neid-flre, a beacon. 

Neist, nearest ; next. 

Nettle-kail, broth made of young 
nettles. 

Neuk, a nook : a corner. 

Nevo; ir, nephew. 

New-raagled, new-fashioned ; en- 
grossed with sonie novelty. 

Nicker {eh representing a narsU gut- 


tural sound of 4), to neigh; tolangk 
in a loud and ridiculous manner. 

Nioht*eowl, a night-cap. 

Nieveitt*, a handml. 

Niffer, an exchange to exchange ; 
to barter. 

NiflSjr-nafl^, fastidious ; conceited 
and finical. 

Nippit, miserly ; niggardly. 

Nirl, a small crumb. 

Nit, a nut. 

Nooht. nothing. 

Noohtie, puny, little, and weak. 

Noggie, a small wooden dick ; a 
luggie. [cibly. 

Noited, knoited, rapped; struck for- 

Noozle, to squeeze. 

Norland, northland ; belonging to 
the north country. 

Northia, northerly. 

Nourioe, a nuroe. 

Noup, a round-headed eminence. 

Nout, nowt, nowta, black cattle. 


O’, of. 

Odda an’ ens, scraps ; remnants. 

Oe, oy, oye, grandchild. 

O’erby, over ; at no great distance. 
O’eroome, the oveiplus ; the burden 
of a song. 

Off'oome, an excuse ; an escape in 
the way of subteifuge or pretext. 
Ondin^, Onfa’, a fall of rain or snow; 
a falhng on ; an attack. 

Onslaught, an inroad ; a hostile 
incursion ; an attack. 

Onstead, a farm-stead; the buildings 
on a farm. 

Ony, onie, any. 

Oo, wool. 

Oop. to tie with a thread ; to unite. 
Oorie-like, fatigued ; shivering with 
cold. 

Open steek, open stitch. 

Or, ere ; before. 

Ordinar’, ordinary; common; nsuol. 
Orra, odd ; not matched ; what may 
be spared ; unemployed ; petty ; 
paltry. 

Orra-man, an extra person employed 
about a farm. 

O’t, of it. 

OughtUns, in any or the least degree. 
Ourgaun-rapei, ropes for keeping 
down the thatch on stacks. 

Ourie, shivering ; drooping. 

Oursel or oursels, oui'selvus. 

Out-by, without: a little way out ; 
at some distance. 

Outiers, cattle not housed. 

Outreik, outfit for a journey. 

Out the gait, out of the way. 
Outwail, refuse. 

Overly, superficial: not deep or 
thorough. 

Oversmaa, an overseer ; a superin- 
tendent ; an umpire. 

Ower, over ; above ; too ; too much. 
Owtr-bya, over the way. 

Ower-oome. excess. 

Oworlay, o’erlay, wmtUft « oovtr- 
ing. 
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Owoita'en* overtaken. 

Owranoe, auperiority ; mastery. 
Owseik) oxen* 


Paddook-haiTi the down on uufledg* 
ed birds. 

Paddle, pettle, a paddle; a staff; a 
j[)lough* 8 taff ; a fioe. 

Paidle, to tramp, as clothes in a tub: 
to walk with short steps ; to play 
in the water, as children. 

Pi^, to beat. 

Pa^ blows; a beating. 

Painon, a pannch. 

Paip, the pope. 

Pang, to cram. 

Panged, crammed : stuffed. 
Pantoun, a slipiier. 

Pap, to move fmm place to place 
with a quick motion ; to |x>p. 
Paraffle, ostentatious display. 
Paraitoh, n^itoh, porridge ; oat- 
meal pudding. 

Parriton-time, breakfast-time. 
Partui, the common sea-crab. 

Pat, did put ; a ix>t. Tak pat luck, 
take whatever liappens to be pre- 
)>ared for dinner. fridge. 

Patrick, paetrick, pairtriok, a part- 
Pauchty, paughty, proud; liauglity. 
Pauk, wile. 

Pauky, pawkie, or pawky, cun- 
ning; sly; wily; artful with gentle- 
ness and good-humour ; cautiously 
insinuating with pleasantry. 
Pauinie, a stroke on the hand with 
the ferula or tawse at school. 

Paut, a stroke with the foot. 
Pawkie, a woollen mitten having a 
thumb, but without fingera. 
Pearling, pearlings, lace made of silk 
or thread. 

Pease-bogle, scarecrow. 

Peaseweep, peeweet, the lapwing. 
Peat-oreel, a basket in which peats 
are carried. 

Peat-reek, the smoke from peats 
Highland whisky, from its flavour 
06 distilled by means of peats. 

Pech, pegh, to fetcli the breath 
short, as in asthma. 

Peohan, the crop ; the stomach. 
Peeble, a pebble. 

Peel, a pool ; a place of strength or 
fortification ; in the border counties, 
a small Square tower. 

Peenge, to complain ; to whin 
Peer, poor;-~a pear. 

Peerie, a boy's spinning top set in 
motion by the pull of a string ; — 
curious; suspicions. 

Peery, to look sharply into. 
Pegliwg, peehing, pntRng and pant- 
ing ; breathing nard. [bullet. 
Pellaek, pelloM, a porpoise; a 
PeUet, a sheepskin without the wool. 
Pansy, peftsie, proud and conceited; 
spruce. 

Perflte, exaot' ; perfbet, 

Perfiteness, exactness. 

Park, a cord extended in a room for 
hanging olothes on. 


Pettle, to cherish : to indulge ; to 
treat as a pet ; a plough-staff. 
Philabeg, the Highland kilt. | 
Phraise, fair spt^clies; flattery;-— 
to flatter ; to cajole. 

Phraisin, phrainng, palavering ; 
making long or ^e speeches; 
flattery. 

Pibroch, peebroch, {ch having a 
harsh guttural sound of h), a High- 
land war-song adapted to the bag- 
pipe. 

' Pick, a pick-axe ; also, pitch. 

I Pickle, a grain of corn ; a small 
f^uantity of any thing. 

Piok-maw, a small sea-gull. 

Pifer, peifer, to cry whiningly ; to 
whimper. 

I**!?-. an earthen pot, vessel, or 
pitcher ; a can for a chimney-top. 
Pigs, piggs. Gang to pigs and 
whisths, to go to wreck and ruin. 
Pike, to pick ; to cull ; to select. 
Pinchers, pincers ; a tool for draw- 
ing nails. 

Pinging, uttering feeble, frequent, 
and peevish complaints. 

Pinner, a cap with lappets for- 
nierly worn by w omen of rank. 
Pioted, pyoted, piebald. 

Pipe-staple, a nibacco-stopirer; also, 
broken tubes of clay tobacco-pipes. 
Pirn, a bobbin ; the Irobbin of a 
spinning wheel ; the reed in a 
weaver’s shuttle ; the wheel of a 
fishing-rod. 

Pimie, a woollen nightcap. 

Pit, to put. 

Plaok, an old copper coin, equal to 
the third of an English penny. 
Flackless, pennyless. 

Flainstanes, the pavement. 
Plenishing, furniture. 

Piet, plaited ; folded. 

Plew or plough, a plough. 

Plies, folds. 

Pliokie, a mischievous trick. 

Plot, to scald ; to make scalding hot. 
Plottie, mulled wine. 

Ploy, employment; a haimless frolic; 
a merry meeting. 

Fluff, a puff; a hairdresser’s powder; 
puff ; to puff. 

Fluffy, chubby; flabby. 

Pook, poke, a pouch ; a bag. 

Poind, to distrain ; to seize on cattle, 
or take the goods, for rent ; 
piend. 

Polonie, Polonian, a great-coat; a 
surtout. 

Pone, a thin turf. 

Poo, to pull. 

Poorfu*, powerful. 
Poor-man-of-xnutton, cold meat ; 
cold mutton broiled. 

Poortith, poverty. 

Pootry, powtry, poultry. f&c. 
Foots, pouts, poults ; young grouse, 
Pose, a deposit ; a hoard of money. 
Posie, a nosegay. 

Pouk, to pluck ; to pull ; a slight, 
quick pull, or sportive snatch. 
Poussie, poosie, a hare or cat. 

Pout, a poult ; a chick ; a child ; a 
voung partridge, moor-fowl, tur- 
key, Ac, 


Pott*t, did pull. 

Poutbered, powdered : slightly salted. 
Pow, the poll ; the bead . 

Pownie, -powny, a little horse. 
Powt, ashort convulsive motion. 
Powtering, pookering, groping 
among the ashes ; poking in the 
fire ; rummaging in the dark. 
Powther or poutner, powder. 

Prap, to support 
Pratty, pretty. 

Preoeesely, precisely. 

Preek, to be spruce or gay. 

Preen, a pin. 

Preen-ood, a pin-cushion. 

Prent, printing. 

Pridefir, proud. 

Prie, to taste ; to prove by tastitig. 
Prief, proof. 

Prig, to cheapen; to dispute; to 
haggle. 

Pngged, entreated earnestly; plead- 
ed hard for a bargain . 

Propale, to publish ; to disclose. 
Propine, a present ; a gift : drink- 
money. 

Propone, to lay down ; to propose. 
Public, a public-house; an inn. 
Puddings, guts ; sausages. 
Fuddock-stool, a toad-stool ; a mush- 
room. 

Puddock, a frog. 

Pun, pund, pound, pounds. 

Puir, poor. 

Pupit, a pulpit. 

Purple, purple. 

Put, throw or cast of a stone. Tai 
viak an^s put gude, to accomplish 
one’s object. 

Put-on, clothed; dressed. 

Pyat, pyot, a magpie. 

Pyket, piket, picked ; made bare 


Otuaen, quean, a young woman. 
0 .uaioh, quaigh, a small shallow 
drinking-cup with two ears for 
handles. 

duaif, ahead-dress; coiff. 

&uak, to quake. 

Quakin-asn, the aspen-tree. 

Quat, to quit. 

Ctueer, the choir. 

Q>ueezie, squeamish ; disordered 
after being drunk, 
dueme, closely : exactly, 
duem, ahandmill. 
duem, cum, a grain, 
duertie, cheerful: lively, 
duey, a heifer ; a young cow. 
duiuae, tricky. 


Babble, raible, to talk or rattle 
nonsense. 

Baohlin, hairbrained; noisy. 

Bade, rode. 

Bae, roe. 

Baff, a person of worthless charaoter • 
BaSkn, roving ; joyous ; happy. 
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lUidi a hostile ot plundering incur- 
sion. ttool. 

EaUr, an idle or indolent person; a 

Bailly, an upper garment worn by 
females. 

Baip, a rape ; a rope ; a rood or six 
ells in length. 

Sair, to roar ; a roar ; an outcry. 

Saird, to bleat or low, as sheep or 
cattle. 

Itaiae, rose ; arose. 

Eaise, to madden ; to inflame. 

Ramfeezrd, fatigued ; overspread. 

Kampagious, furious. 

Kampauions, rude romps. 

Eaxnpauge, to rage and storm; to 
prance about with fury. 

Samshaohled, much distorted; in 
a crazy state. [rash. 

Bam-stam, thoughtless : forward ; 

Kandy, riotous ; disorderly. 

Kanty, merry. 

Kaploch, a coarse, undyed, woollen 
cloth, but used as an adjective for 
coarse. 

Bath, ready ; quick ; early. 

Batten, ratton, a rat. 

Battle, a smart blow. 

Bauole, rash ; stout ; fearless. 

Baught, reached. 

Baun, raum, the roe of fish. 

Baunle-tree, randle-tree, the beam 
from which the crook issuspendod, 
where there is no grate. 

Bave, tore. 

Baveiled, entangled ; confused. 

Baw, a row. 

Bax, to stretch. 

Beam, cream :~to cream. 

Beamin, brimful ; frothing. 

Beave, rove. 

Beaving, reeving, rieving, open vio- 
lent thieving. 

Beck, to heed. 

Bed, to interfere and separate, as 
two people fighting; to disentang le ; 
to put in order. [comb. 

Bedding - kame, a large - toothed 

Bedding-straik, a stroke receive<l 
in attempting to separate com- 
batants in a fray. 

Bedd up, to put in order. 

Bede, counsel; to counsel ; to advise; 
also, to separate ; to x^ut to rights. 

Bed-wud, stark mad. 

Bee, half-drunk; fuddled. 

Beek, smoke. 

Beekie, smoky. Auld Reekie, Edin- 
bur£;h. 

Beekin, smoking. 

Beesie, blowing briskly, as wind. 

Beene, tipsy. [shrubs. 

Beise, ryse, twig ; brushwood ; 

Beift, to arrest ; to stop obstinately; 
to stick fast in the middle ; to dry 
by the heat of the sun or in a chim- 
ney. 

Bsisted, stopped; stuck fast ; also, 
roosted; smoke-dried. 

Beisting, restive ; having the habit 
of stojming, as a horse. 

BeoneiM, remeid, remedy. [ered. 

Bdstit, stood restive; stunted; with- 

Bettrioked, restricted. 

B«W) repentance. 

Bicht, in health ; right 


Bioht, to correct ; to mend. 

Biokle, a shook of com ; a stook ; a 
heap of stones or peats, Ac. 
Biur^days, days of hostile incur- 
sions on horsebMk. 

Bief, reef, plenty ; robbery. 
Bief-randies, sturdy beggars. 
Bievers, robbera. 

Big, a ridge of land ; the back of 
an animal ; coume ; jiath. 

B^iag, back ; ridge ; tool. 
Bigging-tree, roof-tree. 

Bin, to run; to molt. Rinnvi, run- 
ning. 

Bink, the course of the stones in 
curling on ice. 

Bin-there-out, to gad about ; — a 
vagabond ; vagrant. 

Bip, a handful of unthreshed corn. 
Bipe, to grope ; to st'arch. 

Bitt, to nialce an incision in the 
ground as a line of direction in 
digging; to rip; to tear;— a slight 
incision in the ground; a scratch 
made on a board, &c. [tear. 

Bive, to rift ; to sx>lit ; to rend : to 
Biven, rent ; torn. 

Bizzer’d, half-salted and half-dried, 
as fish. [distaif. 

Bockin, spinning on the rock or 
Bokelay, a short cloak. 

Bone, a sxiout for canying off rain- 
water from a house. [villain. 

Boodooh, a term of contempt; a 
Boof-tree, a house or dwelling in- 
cluding the family. 

Boon, a shred. 

Boopit, hoai*se. 

Boose, ruse, to praise; to commend; 
to extol. 

Booshoch, coarse; half insane. 
Bose, erysipelas. 

Botten-favr, a rat-trap. [ners. 

Bouoh-spun, coarse ; of rude nian- 
Boughies, withered boughs ; a sort 
of rude torches ; also, dried heath. 
Boun’, round ; in the circle of 
neighbourhood. 

Bound, roim’, a whisper. 

Boup, auction. 

Boupet, hoarse, as with a cold. 
Bouping, auctioning. 

Boupit, rouped, sold by auction. 
Bousted, roosted, rustkl. 

Bouth, plenty. 

Bouthie, xtlentiful. 

Bouting, rowtiag, roaring ; bellow- 
ing ; snoring. 

Bow, to roll; to wrap;— a roll; a 
list ; a roll of bread. 

Bowt, rowte, to low ; to bellow. 
Bozet, rozin. 

Bozet, to prei>are with rozin. 
Bubbery, robbery. 

Buotion, the act of belching ; a 
quayrel; noisy or disorderly strife ; 
insurrection. 

Bueorrew, to repent. 

Bue-bargain, money paid forwith- 
« drawing from a bargain. 

Buffing, applauding by stamping 
with the feet or ciapping of the 
hands. 

Bug, to pull ; a dog-cheap bai^in. 
Buin^ tearing and haul- 

ing in a quari*el. 


Biungomption, rummilguffitiion, 
good, sound common sense. 
Bumple-bane, the rump bone. 
Bunch, to grind, as with the teeth. 
Bung, a cudgel; a rough undressed 
Bimkled, wrinkled. [staff. 

Bunt, the stem of colewort or cab- 
bage ; an old cow. 

Ryke, reach. 

Buse, to commend ; to extol. 
Bushie, a broil ; a tumult. 

Buskie, stout ; strong , vigorous. 


Sa, sae, so. 

Sack and fork, pit and gallows ; the 
power of drowning and hanging. 

Sackless, saikless, sakeless, inno- 
cent. 

Baft, wet. A sa/t day, a rainy day. 

Saftly, softly. 

Sain, to bless against evil influence; 
to sign with tlie sign of tbo cross. 

Bair, sore: i»ainful ; — a sore ; — 
sorely ; very much. 

Sair, to serve; to give alms. 

Soirly or sairlie, sorely. 

Salie, a hired mourner at a fUncial. 

Sandy-laverook, a sand-lark. 

Sang, a song. 

Sap, a sop : a ninny: a heavy-head- 
tiu fellow ; liquid. 

Sappy, juicy; savoury; — iflump; 
sonsio; — also, smart ; keen. 

Sark, a shirt. [bing. 

Sarkfu’-o'-sair-banes, a sound dnili- 

Sarkin, cloth for shirts ; shirting. 

Sarkit, provided with shirts. 

Sark-tail, the bottom of a shirt. 

Saugh, the sallow broad-leaved wil- 
low. 

Saul, soul ; mettle. [stand. 

Saultfat, a pickling tub ; a beef- 

daumont, a salmon. 

Saunt, a saint. 

SaurlesB, insipid ; tasteless. 

Saut, salt. Yoa'll neVr cast said on 
his taxi, you will never catch him. 

Baut, to salt; to put in x>icklc. 

Saw, to SOW' seed. 

Sawin’, sawing, sowing. 

Sax, SIX. Saxpence, sixx>enco. 

Scaith, to damage ; to ijjjure in- 
jury ; harm. 

ScaithleBs, unharmed ; uninjured. 

Scald, scauld, skaud, to scold ; to 
rate ; to burn >~a scold ; a shrew. 

Scantling, a rude sketch ; a scroll 
of a deed. Scanthngs, rafters. 

Soart, to scratch ; to scrape ; a 
scratch ; a puny looking person ; 
a niggai^. 

Scattergude, a reckless spendthrift. 

Scauff-and-rnff, rough plenty; refuse; 
rabble. 

Scaum, a slight burn. 

Scaup, the scalp; the skull. 

Scaur, to scare ; to frighten a 
precipitous bank of ea^ over- 
hanging a river ; a cliff. 

Soaury, apt to be soared ; timoroiis. 

Soaw, the itch, 

Sohiminer, to glitteu ; to gUttio** 
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Solate, a slate ; to cover with slates, 
as a roof. 

Solater, one who covers roofs with 
slatea 

Sooxafice, to suffocate by bad air; to 
disgust ; to nauseate : &:on\^h. 
Scene, a kind of bread; a small cake; 
a slap ; — to beat with the open 
palm ; to spank. 

Scotch coUops, scotched collops; 
beef-steaks broiled with onions. 
Sootoh<mist, small wetting rain. 
Scoup, skelp, to move hastily from 
one place to another ; to scampei*. 
Scour, to urge forward; to whip ; to 
beat. 

Booutib, scowth, plenty ; abundance. 
Scouther, to scorch. 

Scowry, showery; shabby in appear- 
ance a scurvy fellow. 

Scraioh, soraigh, to scream as a hen, 
partridge, &c. 

STorauchle, to creep forw'ord, as if on 
both hands and feet. 

Soranky, thin ; lean ; lank. 
Soraugning, soraighing, screaming 
hoai-sely. 

Screed, to tear : a rent ; a long strip 
of cloth hastily torn off ; a lengthy 
part of a sermon or other spoken 
address ; a long extract or quota- 
tion ; a list or catalogue. 

Screeded, torn ; rent. 

Soreigh o’ morning, the £rst dawn. 
Sorieve, to glide swiftly along. 
Scrimp, to scant ; scant ; short ; 
bare. 

Scrimpie, niggardly ; illiberal. 
Sorimpit, did scant ; scanty. 
Sorimpnest, scantiness; small allow- 
ance. 

Scroggie, covered with undcrw'ood. 
Sorunt, a niggardly ])ersou. 

Scud, a smart blow; a smart and 
sudden shower of rain or liail ; to 
beat ; to skel]). 

Soulduddeiy, grossness; obscenity 
ill act or word ; fornication. 

SouU, a shallow basket for fish or 
for peat-fuel. ! 

Scunner, disgust ; to disgust. 
Seannaohie, a Highland bard who 
preserved and repeated the tradi- 
tions of the clans. 

Seer, sure. [sieve. 

Seiled, strained through a cloth or 
Seiped, oozed. 

Sel, sell, self. A body's sel, one’s 
self alope. 

BeU’t, did seU ; sold. 

Sely, wretched ; miserable. 

Semple, of low birth— opposed to 
gentle. 

Ben'f to send. 

Se'rug, sairing, serving ; as much 
as serves the turn ; enough. 

Set, to fit ; to become ; to suit. 

Sets, com in small stacks. 

Bettlin, settling. To yet a settlin, to 
be frightened into quietness. 
BetUina, the drege of liquor. 

Bey, the opening in a gown or shift 
through which the arm passes ; a 
sort of woollen cloth, 
fihachle, to distort from the right 
shape or right direction. 


Shaird, a shred; a shard. 

Shimk aff, to set off quickly and wii^« 
oat ceremony. * 

Shanks, legs. Shanks-naigie. Ifid- 
ing on shanks naigie^ travelling on 
foot. 

Sham, thin cow-dung. 

Shauohling, shaughling, shangling, 
shambling. Shauchlingshoou, shoes 
ti-odden down on one side by bad 
walking. 

Shaul, shallow. 

Shaup, the husk. 

Shave, a slice of bread, cheese, &c. 
Shaver, a humorous wag ; a barber. 
Bhavie, to do an ill turn ;— ji trick. 
Shaw, to show ; a small wood in a 
hollow jdace. 

Shaws, stems and leaves of pohi- 
toes, turnips, &c. 

Shealing, a temporary summer 
house ; a hut ; a shelter. 

Sheen, bright; shining. 

Sheenest, clearest. 

Shellum, skellum, a rogue; a low 
worthless fellow. 

Sheltie, a pony. 

Sheugh, a ditch ; a trench ; a sluice. 
Shiel, a shed ; to shell ; to take out 
of the liusk. 

Shilpit, weak ; washy and insipid — 
applied to liquors. 

Shmners, cinders. 

Shinty, an inferior species of gq)f ; 
aLso, the club or stick used in play- 
ing the game. 

Shochlin, contemptible ; paltry. 
Shog, a shock ; a push off at one 
side. 

Shogging, shaking ; jogging. 
Shoogle, a shaking motion. 

Shool, a shovel; to shovel. 

Shoon, shoes. 

Shooster, a seamster. 

Shore, to offer ; to threaten. 
Shouldna, sudna, should not. 
Shouther, shoulder. To show the 
cauld shouther, to apjjear cold and 
reserved. 

Shreigh, shriegh, to shriek. 

Shute, to push ; to .shoot. 

Sibb, sib, related to by blood. 

Sic, siccan, such. 

Sicoar, sicker, sure ; steady ; secure ; 
safe ; cautious. 

Sicht, sight. 

Sickerly, certainly ; surely. 

SicUke, just so. Sic and siclike, a 
phrase commonly used to tleuote 
strict resemblance. 

Side, long; hanging low— said of 
garments. 

Sidelins, sidelong ; slanting. 

Siller, silver; money. 

Sillerless, without money. 

Sillock, a fish. 

Simmer, summer. 

Sin’, since. ition. 

Sin^, sundry; in a state of diiyunc- 
Sinsyne, since such a time. 

Sipple, to sip. 

Sith, since. 

Skadin, dispersion; dismissal; as, 
the skailin o* the kirk. 

Skair, a share. 

Skaith, iiguiy ; harm ; scoith, 


Skaithless, iimocent ; not injuredi 
Skart, a scratch ; to scratch. 

Skean, a dirk. 

Skeeg, tow'hip. 

Skemy, skeelfu*, skilful ; cunning i 
I intelugeni. 

Skeen, a knife ; a dirk. Skeindhu^ 
a black knife, the Highlander** 
“dernier ressort.” 

Skeioh, liable or apt to startle, aS 
a horse. 

Skelloch, a shrill cry ; a squall ; 
wild mustard ; wild radish. 

Skelp, to strike; to slap; to walk 
with a smart tripping step; a smart 
stroke; a blow; a heavy fall of 
rain. 

Skelpin’, skelping, walking ; mov- 
ing rapidly ; also, slapping with 
the palm of the hand. 

Skep, a bee-hive. 

Sketchers, skitchers, skates. 

Skiegh or skeigh, proud; nice; 
high-mettled. 

Skut, a passing shower. 

Skilly, wise ; intelligent. 

Skink, to pour out ; also, soup mode 
of the shin or hough of beef. 

Skirl, to shriek ; to cry shrilly ; a 
shrill cry. 

Skitt, banter ; jeer. 

Skivie, out of the proper direction ; 
deranged. 

Sklent, slant ; to run aslant ; to de- 
viate from the tnith. 

Skon, scone, a thin cake mado of 
flour. 

Skoot, a syringe. 

Skreigh, soreigh, to scream ; to 
screecli ; a loud, shrill cry. 

Skrunty, meagre ; infirm ; miserly. 
Skyte, to slide rapidly olf ; a worth- 
less fellow. 

Siabbery, noting a state of weatlter 
at once rainy and windy. 

Black, an open iitg between tu'o hills; 
a hollow where no w’atcr runs. 
Slade, did slide ; slid ; slipx>ed along. 
Slae, .sloe. 

Slaistering, doing any tiling in an 
awkward and untidy way; — esjieci- 
ully, dabbling into any thing moist 
or unctuous. 

Slaisters, dirty slops. 

Slake, to smear ; a small quantity 
of that with which any thing is be- 
daubed. 

Slap, a breach in a fence. 

Slaw, slow. 

Slee, sly. Sleest, slyest. 

Sleekit, sleeky ; sly. 

Sliddery, slippery. 

Slimmer, delicate ; easily injured. 
Blink, little worth ; not to be de- 
pended upon ; also, veal of a calf 
killed immediately after birth; a 
sneaking fellow ; a cheat. 

Sloan, a sloven. 

Slookened, slaked : quenched. 
Slogan, a war-cry or ^thering word. 
Slot-hounds, sleuth-nounda, blood- 
hounds who follow the slot or scent. 
Slounger, an indolent hxy person. 
Slue, to slip softly end quietly. 
Slype, to fall over, os a wet funw 
from the plough. 
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tmal). 

sauw, a silly fellour ; a paltry rogne. 
AoMiddam, aust ; powder ; mettle ; 
sense. 

fimeekt to send forth smoke ; to 
smoke. 

Smiddy, a smithy. 

Smiieh, a spot; a speck. 

Smookie, given to imfering. 

Smoor. to smother. 

Bmoutle, smutty ; obscene ; ugly. 
Snaps» gingerbread nuts. 

Snaih, abuse : billingsgate. 

Snaw, snow : to snow. 

Sneok, the latch of a door. Sneck 
dramr^ a latch-lifter ; a sly fellow. 
Sneokety secured by a latch; notclied. 
Snedy to lop; tocutuif. 

Aneeshing, snuff. 

Sneeshing-mill. a snuff-box. 

SneU, bitter : biting ; sharp ; severe. 
Snifter, to draw the breath (lii a 
manner to be heard) through the 
nostrils. 

SnUlgering, tittering sneeringly. 
Sn<w, neat; ^vell-trimuied. 

Snood, a fillet for tying round the 
hair, worn only by maidens. 

Snool, one whose spirit is broken 
with oppressive slavery ; to stibmit 
tamely. 

Sttoove, to go smoothly and con- 
stantly ; to sneak. 

Snotter, the proboscis of a turkey- 
cock. To snottfr umi snivel, to 
blubber and snuflie. 

Snowk, to scent or snuff, as a dog, 
horse, dsc. 

Sutiffy, sulky ; angry ; vexed. 
Snnrl, torufiie. 

Somegate, somehow ; somewhere. 
Bonsie, having sweet, engaging looks; 
plump ; jolly ; fat. 

Sookin-^ky, a ninny ; a fool. 
Boom, to swim. 

Soor-dook, butter-milk. 

Sootie, black with soot. 

Somers, sojournera ; sturdy lieg- 
gars; vagrants claiming the privi- 
lege of M and board. 

Sorning, claiming, as a beggar, the 
privilege of bed and board for a 
night: hence, obtmding on the 
hospitality of another ; spunging. 
Bough, the noise of wind ; a sigh ; a 
sound dying on the ear : a rumour. 
Souk, sook, to suck. 

Souple, the striking part of a fiail ; 
the swiple ; a cudgel. [swift. 
Souple, supple ; flexible ; active ; 
Itottter, Boutor, a shoemaker. 
Southron, a south-oouutryman ; an 
Englishman. 

Bowk, to drench, as with rain. 
Bcrwp, a spoonful ; a small quantity 
of any thing liquid. 

Bowther, solder; to solder: to cement. 
8 |kM, to prophesy ; to foretell. 
Bpao-wif^ A female fortune-teller. 
Spi^ the spoke of a wheel. 
BpaSigOf to dash ; to soil, as with 
mire, [with elastic force. 

a bound orspring ; to spring 
%«t, spot ; plane. 

a swdl in a river ; a sweep- 
^ torrent after rain or thaw. 


Spaul, a limb. 

Bpauld, spaurld, the shoulder. 
Bpuviei, having the siMiTin. 

Bp^, to climb. 

Bpeering a, askings : answers to ques- 
tions asked ; information. 

Spence, interior apartment of a 
country house. 

Spier, to ask; toinqnii'e: also, spe^. 
Spin^e-shanks, small thin limbs. 
Spit, to rain slightly. [mud. 

Bplatch, to bespatter; — a clot of 
Bpleuohan, spleughan, a tobacco- 
pouch. 

Splore, a frolic : noise ; riot. 

Sporran, [Gael) a purse. 

Spraok, spruce, sprightly. 

Spraich, a shrill cry. [cattle. 

Spreagh, prey ; booty ; littralln, 
Spreokled, spotted ; speckled. 

Biwittie, full of sprits. 

Sprug, a sparrow. 

Spulzie, spoil. 

Spune, A spoon. 

Spunk, a match; a taper; a spark of 
fire; a small fire ; mettle ; wit. 
Bpunkie, mettlesome ; fiery ; a will- 
o-wisp or ignis fiituus. 

Spurtle, a stick used in making oat- 
meal pudding or porridge. 

Squaioh, a cry ; a scream. 

Stacker, to stagger. 

Btaig, a young horse not yet broken 
in for work or riding ; a sfaUioix. 
Sttuk, steak. 

Btamaoh, stomach. 

Stance, standing-place ; st^vtion ; 
iwsition ; site. 

Stane, staine, stone. 

Stang, a sting; to sting; qIso, a 
long iK>le ; a brandi of a tree. 

Staim, i>ool of standing water. 

Stap, stop ; to stop ; a step. 
Staumrel, a blockhead; half-witted. 
Staun, to stand, 

Staup, to take long strides. 

Staw, did steal ; stole ; to surfeit ; 
to put to a stand. 

Steek, to shut ; a stitch. 

Steer, to molest ; to stir, 

Steery, bustle ; stir : disturbance ; 
tumult; quandary. 

Steeve, stiff : strong: durable ; firm. 
Stell, a covert ; a shelter ; au in- 
closure for cattle ; a still. 

Stenners, the pebbles and gravel in 
the dry part of the bed of a river. 
Stents, tribute ; dues of any kind. 
Stems, stams, stars. 

Stey, steep. 

Stibble, stubble. 

Btiokit, stuck ; stabbed : bungled 
and spoiled in the making. 
StimpiOT, the eighth part of a Win- 
cliestor bushel; the fourth part of 
A i>eck. 

Stirk, a young steer or heifer be- 
tween one and two years old. 

Stock, a plant or root of oolewort, 
cabbage, dec. 

Stookin’, stocking 
Stooked, made up in shocks, as com. 
Btoop and roop, stoup and roup, 
stump and rump; altogether. 
Stoor, to rise in foam or spray* or 
iu clouds, as dust or snmko. 


Storm^Btad, stopped on a jonmey on 
account of a storm. 

Stot, a bullock between two and 
thxm years old, 

Stoup or Btowpi a kind of jug or 
dish with a handle. 

Stour, Btoor, stem ; gruff: large and 
strong ; tail 

Stour, stoure, dust; more particu* 
larJy, dust iu motion ; skirmish ; 
battle. 

Stouth and routh, plenty. 

Stouthrief, robbery. 

Stow, stoo, to cut off : to lop ; to 
crop. 

StowUns, by stealth. i 

Stown, stolen. I 

Stoyte, stumble ; stoit. 

Straok, did strike ; struck. ^ 

Strae, straw. 

Straik, did strike; struck; a stroke. 
Straike, a bushel. 

Stramash, a crash ; a tumult. 
Btrappan, tall and handsome. 

Strauoht, straught, straight ; to 
make straight ; to stretch. 

Btravagin, wandering without an 
aim. 

Streak, itreek, to stretcli ; to lay 
out a corpse. 

Striddle, to sti'uddle. 

String, to hang by the neck. 

Stroan, strone, to spout; to send 
forth, 08 a water-pipe ; to stole, 
Strunt, spirituous liquor of any 
kind; to walk sturdily. To tak' the 
strunt, to take the pet. 

Stufile, stout and strong. 

Btumpie, diminutive of sfunip. 

Sturt, to trouble ; to molest. 

Bud, suld, should. 

Sugh, the continued rushing noise 
of wind. 

Sune, soon. 

Sunkie, a low stool. 

Sute, soot. 

Swock, to drink deeply and greedily. 
Swaird, sward. 

Swank, stately ; jolly. 

Swanking, supple ; active. 

Swarf, swoon. 

Swat, did sweat. 

Swatch, a sample. 

Swats, drink ; good ale ; wort. 

Swaul, to increase in size. 

Swee, to move a body backwards 
and forwards. 

Sweer, lazy ; avem ; also, sieear* 

sweir. 

Sweeties, sugar-plums ; sweetmeats. 
Swire, the neck; the declination 
of a mountain or hill near the 
summit. 

Swirl, a curve ; an eddying blast or 
jpooi ; a knot in wood ; a whiid« 
Swirlie, knaggy ; fiill of knots. 
Bwither, to hesitate in choice ; an 
irresolute wavering iu choio04 
doubt; hesitation. 

Swoor, swuir, swore. 

Syke, sike, a small rill, eommonUKi V 
running out of a quagpiire. , ' 
to, syne, since: then; altevwaiff,; 
m that case. 

I^d. to rinse. ; V 

Syndmgs, rinsings ; sl<^. 
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T. 

Tftok, a leaae, as of a farm an 
addition; a slight hold or fastening. 
TaoketSi a kind of nails for driving 
into the heels and soles of dioes. 
Tae, to. [three prongs. 

Tae, a toe. Three tae% naving 

Tae. The tae, the one. Tae half, 
the one half. 

Taed. taid, a toad. 

TaillMy a deed of entail 
Tairge, a target ;--to rate severely. 
Tak, to take ; takin*, taking. 

Tak the gate, to commence a 
Jonmey. 

Tale-piet, a tale-teller or tale-bearer. 
Tanga, tongs. 

Tap, the top. 

Tape, to make a little go a gi-eat 
vray; to use sparingly. 

Target, a tatter; a tassel. 

Tarr’d, marked with tar, as sheep, i 
A* tarred toV ae etiek, one as bad as 
the other. [work. 

Tasker, a labourer who does task- 
Tatter - irallops, flapping with or 
flattering in rags. 

Tauld or tald, told. 

Taupie, a foolish, thoughtless young 
woman ; a slut. 

Tauted or tautie, matted together ; 
—said of hair or wool. 

Tawm, a fit of sulJenness and ill 
temper. 

Tawse, a leather strap cut at the end 
into thongs, userl for chastisement. 
Tent, a field pulpit ; attention ; 
heed ; caution ; to take heed. 
Tentie, heedihl; cautious. 

Teugh, teuoh, tough. 

Thaok, thatch. Under thack and 
rape, under thatch and rope ; snug 
and comfortable. 

Thae, these. [string. 

Thairm, small gut; catgut; a fiddle- 
Thankit, thanked. 

Theek, theik, thatch ; to thatch. 
Thegither, together. 

Themtel, themselvea 
Thereout, out of doors. 

Thick, intimate ; familiar. 
Thieveleu, indifferent; forbidding — 
said of a j^rson’s demeanour. 

Thir, these. 

Thirled, thrilled ; vibrated. 

Thole, to sufifer ; to endure. 

Thoom, thumb. 

Thofre, a thaw ; to thaw. 

ThoiiieM, thewless, slack ; lazy ; 
sluggish. 

Threaig. a throng ; a crowd ; busy. . 
Thravne, the throat; the windpipe. 
ThriSh,aru8h. 

Thravr,^ to sprain; to twist; to 
writhe ; to contradict. Heads and 
thrum, lying side by side, but the 
feet of the one beside the head of 
the other ; irregularly. [pored. 
Thrannurt, cross-grained; ill-tem- 
Thrawin, thrawmg, twisting ; 
thwarting. [verse ; crabbed. 
Thrawn, sprained ; twisted ; per- 
Threave, 24 sheaves, or two stouks 
ofgrain. | 


Tug, raw hide, of which in old 
times plough-traces were made. 

Tuggle, to handle in a rough manner. 

Tume, a quarrel; to quarrel ; to 
fight. [brel. 

Tumbler, a kind of cart ; a turn- 

Tam-tail, a runaway. 

Twa, twae, two. 

’Twad, it would. 

Twa-faced. Ihlse ; deoeitflil. 

Twal, twall, twelve. Twalpenniee, 
one penny sterling, which is equiva- 
lent to twelve pence, ancient Scot- 
tish currency. Ttoalpennie worth, 
a small quantity ; a penny-worth. 

Twa-three, a few. 

Tweel, verily; truly. 

Tyke, a dog of the larger kind. 

Tyne, to lose ; to forefelt ; to he 
lost ; to perish. Tint, lost. 


U. 

Hs- to feel disgust at. 

tJgsome, disgusting. 

Ukie, oil. 

Umquhile, whilom; sometime; late- 
ly; at times; former; late; deceased. 

Uncanny, dangemus ; imprudent ; 
8ui)ernatural ; severe (applied to a 
blow or fall). 

Unoe, an ounce. [fated. 

Unchancy, unlucky; dangerous; ill- 

Unco, uncouth ; strange ; unknown. 
It is also used intensively, as wico 
little, very little. 

Uncos, news. 

Unkenn’d, unknown. 

Unsioker, unsure; unsafe; unsteady. 

Unskaith’d, undamaged; unhurt. 

Untenty, incautious; careless. 

Unweel, unwell ; a state of ill health. 

Unweeting, unwotting ; unknow- 
ingly. [the W’ay. 

Up-bye, a little way farther on ; up 

Upcast, a reproach, 

Upgang, a steep ascent. 

UpnauH, to uphold ; to maintain. 

Uphauden, supported; laid under 
obligation. 

Upo’, upon. 

Upsetting, assuming; conceited. 

Upsides with, even with; quitwltb. 

Up-tak, apprehension conception 
or notion power of the under- 
standing in acquiring or learning. 


V. 

Vaes or voes, (in Orkney and Shet- 
land) inlets of the sea. 

Yaik, to be or become vacant. 
Vane, a vein. 

Vap*ria, vai)Ouring. . 

Vautttie, haughty ; boastful. 

Vera, very. 

Virl, a ring round a column, ^c. 
Vision, emaciated bodily form ; skele- 
ton appearance. 

Visnomy, visage. 

Virers, food ; eatables. 

Vogie, joyous ; merry. 


Threep, threap, accusation; peitma- 
cious affirmation ; threat. 

Threepit, persisted in averring. 
Threshin, thrashing. 

Thristle, a thistle. 

Thretty, thirty. 

Throughgaun, clever : active. 
Through ith«r, pell-mell ; con- 
fuseSy. 

Thumpit, thumped. 

Thunner, thunder. 

Tioht, girt firmly. 

Tig, a twitch ; a tap ; a pet ; a fit of 
sullen humoiir ; to twitch ; to give 
a slight stroke to. 

TiU, to. 

Timmer, timber. 

Timmer-tuned, having a rough, in- 
harmonious voice ; not musical. 
Tine, to lose. 

Tinkler, a tinker. [way. 

Tint, lost. Tint the gate, lost the 
Tip, ioop, a ram ; tup. 

Tippenoe, twopence. 

Tither, the other. 

Tittle, towhist^r. 

Tocher, a marriage portion. 
Tooherless, portionless. 

Tod, a fox. 

Toddlin, toddling, tottering; w{ul- 
diing, as children do. 

Toom, empty. 

Toshly, cleanly ; neatly. 

Touohie, ready to take offence. 
Toun, a hamlet ; a farm-house. 
Tousle, to treat roughly ; to dis- 
hevel. 

Tout, a pet; a huff; a fit of ill - 
linmour ; a copious draught ; also, 
the blast of a liorn or truini)et ; to 
blow a horn, <fcc. ; to iwiit ; to sulk. 
Teazled, in disorder ; rumpled. 
Tow, substance of which ropes are 
made ; also, a rope ; prepared flax. 
Towmond, a twelvemonth. 

Towzie, tousie, rough ; shaggy. 

Toy or toy-mutch, a head-dress of 
linen or woollen, without lace, frill, 
or border, and with flaps covering 
the neck and part of the shoulders, 
worn by old women of the lower 
classes. 

Toyte, to totter like old age. 
Traohle, to throw up dirt with the 
feet ; to draggle. 

Traiking, lounging; dangling. 
Transe, a passage. 

Transe-door, the kitchen door. 
Transmogrified, transmigrated ; 
metamorphoscKl. 

Trashed, jaded ; deteriorated through 
bad usage. 

Trews, trowsers. 

Trickle, full of tiicks. 

Trooker, a mean and low trader. 
Trocking, troggin, trucking; bar- 
terng. 

Trogs, troggs, troth — a vulgar oath. 
Trone, tron, a weighing machine 
used for heavy wares. Trone-slone, 
a weight equivalent to nineteen and 
a half pounds. 

Trowan, a trowel. 

Tryste, tryst, apiiointment; rendez- 
vous ; to make ap)x>iutinent. 
Tvysted, appointed ; met. 
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W$,% wall. 1Fa\ walls. ’ 

Waal, well. ttain. I 

Waal-head, well-head; spring; foun- : 
Wab, a web. Wabster, a weaver. 
Wad, would ; to bet ; a bet ; a , 
wager ; a pledge ; a hostage. ] 

Waom, would not. 

Wae, woe ; sorrowful 
Waesome, woful; melancholy. 

Wafi^ shabby ; a blast ; a hasty mo- 
tion; act of waving. 

Waise, weiae, to lead ; to direct. 
Wakeme, waukrife, vigilant. 

Wale, choice ; to choose. 

Walie, ample; large ; jolly; also, an 
interjection of distress. 

Walise, saddle-bags; a portman- 
teau ; a valise. 

Walth, plenty ; wealth. [ward. 
Wamble, to move backward and for- 
Wame, womb; belly. 

Wample, wri^le. 

Wan, got; won. o’er, got over. 
Wan-wiven, stunted; decayed ; in 
a state of decline. 

Wanworth, undeserving; ui» worthy; 
of little value. 

Wap, a throw ; a quick, smart 
stroke ; to throw quickly ; to flap. 
Ware, wair, to expend ; to lay out. 
Warl* or warld, world. 

Warlock, a wizard. fever kind. 
WarVs-gear, money: wealth of wbat- 
Warly, worldly ; eager to ania.s!i 
wealth. 

Warran, a warrant ; to warrant. 
Warse, worse. 

Warsh, wersh, not salted; taste- 
less ; insipid. 

Warsler, a wrestler. 

Warstle, wrastle, a wm-stlo ; a 
struggle ; to wrestle ; to strive. 
Wasnt^ was not [oxpen.se. 

Wastrie, wasti^, waste; imprudent 
Wastrife, pnxiigal ; wasteful. 
Watj'weet, to know. 

Watmr-broo, 'water-brose, brose made 
of meal and water without milk, 
butter, &c. 

Wather, weather. 

Wattle, a twig ; a wand. 

Wauble, to swing ; to reel. 

Wauoh, waugh, waff; nauseous; 
bad ; shabby. 

Wauff, to wave ; to flap, 

Waufht, a hearty draught of liquor. 
Wauken, to rotu^ from sleep. 

Waur, worse ; ah»c, to p\it to the 
worse ; to get the better of. 

Waws, urella, and swelohies, waves, 
vphirlpools, and gulfs. 

Wean, wee ane, weanie, little one ; 
child. 

WearifU’, palnftil; distressing, 
Weasand, weaeon, the wind-pipe. 
Weather-gawe, signs of an approach- 
ing storm. 

Wee, little. Jfiee thinffg, little ones, 
Ifee bit, a small matter. 

Weel, well JV^eel/are, welfare. 
Weel, weil, weal ; prosperity ; ad- 
vantage. 

Weel a weel^ well, well 1 


Weet, rain ; wetness. 

Weety, rainy. (for weighing. 

We^m-bauks, the beam of a balance 
Weight, weoht, a sieve without holes 
for winnowing corn. 

Weird, fate ; destiny. Tbe weird is 
dree’d, the ill-fortune is suffered ; 
the destiny is fiilflUed. 

Welked, waulkit, fulled, os cloth. 
Wern, a scar. 

Werena, were not. 

We’se, weshiih. 

Westland, westlin, western. 
Westlins, westwards. 

Wha, who. 

Whaap, whap, the curlew. 

Whalpit, whel^wd. 

Whamle, the state of being over- 
turned, or turned upside down. 
Whample, a 8tn»ke; u blow; a slash; 
to stroke ; to slash. 

Whang, leather; a lesithem string; 
a piece of cheese, breail, &c. 

Whar, whaur, where. }l7jar-c’fr, 
wherever, 

Whase, whose. 

Wheen, a ))arcel ; a imnjbcr of per- 
sons or things. 

Wheep, to fly nimbly; to jerk. 
Wheesht, be silent. [noirfc. 

Wheezie, a blaze with a whizzing 
WMd, the motion of a hare run- j 
ning, but not frighted ; a lie. 
Whidding, scudding ; moving nim- 
Whiles, whyles, sometimes. (bly. 
Whilly, to wheedle ; to gull ; to 
cheat with specious iiretenoes. 
Whilk, which. 

Whinge, to whine ; to fawn like a 
dog ; complain ; fret. 

Whinger, a sort of hanger used as a 
knife at meals, and ns a sword in 
broils. 

Whins, fur.re ; gorse. 

Whissle, a whistle ; to whistle. 
Whisht, silence. J’o hold one's 
vdi isht, to be silent. 

Whitter, a liearty draught of liquor. 
Whittle, a knife. 

Whittret, a weasel— so called from 
its white throat. 

Whomling, whelming; overturning. 
Whummle, whummel, to whelm ; to 
tuiii over or upside down. 
Whun-stane, whin-stone. 

Whurr, to make a whirring soun<l. 
Wick, to strike, as a stone, in an ol>- 
liquo direction— a term in curling. 
Wicker, willow (the smaller sort). 
Wiel, a small whirli)Ool. 

Wifle, a diminutive or endearing 
term for 7m/e. 

WiUyard, wild ; strange ; shy. 

. Wimple, a windingtum-.tonieandor. 
Wimplin, waving ; meandering. 
Win, to winnow ; to get ; to arrive 
at. 2’o win by, to get past. To imu 
aff, to get away ; to escape ; to be 
a^uitted. 

Windlestrae, crested dog’s-tail grass. 
Windles, a turning fi*ame upon which 
yarn is put to be wound off. 

Winna, wunna, will not. 

Winnofdi;, a window. 

Wintooie, gainly; lovely; pretty; 
of engaging appearance. 


Wintle, a staggering motion ; to 
stagger ; to reel ; to mil 
Winze, an oath. 

Wiis, to wish. 

Withotttten, without. 

Witters, barbs of a fisliing-spoar, or 
of a flsb-hook, &o. 

Wizen’d, hide-bound; dried; shrunk. 
Wonner, a wonder—a contemptuous 


appellation. 
Wons, dwells. 


Woo’, wool. 

Woodie, a gallows ; aho, a withie or 
i-opc of twisted wands. 

Wordy, worthy. 

Worreting, contention ; vrrangling. 
Worrieoow, wirrieoow, a hobgoblin; 
a bugbear ; a scarecrow ; the devil. 
Wow, an exclamation of jiloasure or 
wonder. 

Wowf, waywattl; wild; unreclaimed; 
disordered in intellect. 

Wrack, to tease ; to vex. 

Wrang, wrong ; to wrong, 

Wrioht, a joiner. 

Wud, mad ; furious. 

WtxU, will. Whales yet widlf whal 
is your pleasure ? 

Wull-a-wins, woe is mot 

Wun, to win ; to get, in all its senses, 

Wunna, winna, will not. 

Wurr, to snarlliko a dog. 

Wuss, to wish. 

Wyle, to beguile ; to select ; to cull, 
Wyte, blame ; to blame. 


Yabble, to gabblo ; to speak ill- 
naturedly. 

Yaff, to bark like a dog ; to yelp; to 
])r.ato ; to talk pertly. 

Yagger, a hunter ; a ranger about 
the country ; a i) 0 ddlor. 

Yald, yauld, supide; active; qthlotic. 
Yammer, to complain peevishly. 
Yarp, to carp ; to find fkult ; to 
whine. 

Yaud, a jade ; a mare. 

Yauld, alert ; athletic. 

Yaup, hungry. 

Yaup, the cry of a bird or of a child. 
Yearn, to coagulate, as milk. 
Yearning, rennet. 

Yelloch, a shrill cry ; a yell ; to 
scream ; to shriek. [mor. 

Yellow - yeldring, the yellow-ham- 
Yenoo, at this moment. 

Yer, your. 

Yerd, yird, earth. 

York, to lash ; to jerk. 

Yerl, an earl. 

Yestreen, yeater even ; last night. 
Yett, a gate at the entrance Into a 
S farm-yard or field. 

YiU, ale. 

Yin, one. Ylnoe, once. 

Yokin, yoking, the plou^ing that iijiv 
done at one puttiug-to of the horsef^ 
Yont, beyond. 

Yodc, yeuk, itch* , 

Youf, to bark. 

Yflfwe, a ewe, 

Yale, Christmaa 


A CONCISE ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

CHIEF DEITIES, HEROES, ETC., IN THE GREEK AND 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 


Abaxit* A B(^liian priest of Apollo, 
said to have ridden through the air 
on an arrow. 

Aoeatea. A king of Sicily who en- 
tertained .^neas and Anchiaes. 
Aehsiis. Son of Xuthns, from whom 
the Achssans were descended. 
Aduktaa* A trusty friend and com- 
panion of iEneas. 

Aoheren. Son of Sol and Terra, 
transformed into a river in the in- 
fernal regions. 

AohiUet. A Grecian hero distin- 
guished for his warlike prowess, 
and invulnerable, except in his 
right heel ; but at length slain by 
Paris in the Trojan war. lie was 
the son of Peleus and Thetis. 

Aoia. The son of Faunns, a Sicilian 
shepherd, who was killed by Poly- 
phemus, because he had obtain^ 
tlie affections of Galatea. 

AotsMn. A celebrated hunter who, 
liaving seen Diana bathing, was 
changed into a stag, and hunted 
down by his own dc^s. 

Admetui. A king of Pherm, in Tlies- 
saly, and husband of Alcestis. 
AdoniSt A Cyprian youth famed for 
bis beauty and beloved by Venus ; 
he was gored to death by a wild 
boar. Venus bewailed his death, 
and changed the blood which 
flowed from the wound into the 
flower anemone. 

JEaeus. Son of Jupiter and iEgiua, 
famed for his justice and piety. 
After his death he was made one of 
the judges in the infernal regions. 
JSgfltUS. A king of Athens, who 
gave the name to the ASgean sea, 
from his having been drowned in it. 
JBneM. A Trojan warrior, sou of 
Venus and Anchises. He is distin- 
guished for his pious care of his 
father at the capture of Troy ; his 
adventures form the subject of Vir- 
gil’s ASneid. 

JBolna* The god or ruler of the 
winds, who resided in the islands 
between Italy and Sicily. 
JEUwnlapiiis. Sou of Apollo, and 
god of the healing art. 
A^^•nB!OU* Br^erof Meuelaus, 
and .ooxnmander of the Grecian 
forces against Troy. He was mur- 
dered by his wim Glytemnestra, 
with the aid of ASgiathus, her para- 
moiur. 


Aganippe, A fountain at the foot of 
iMount Helicon, sacred to the 
Muses ; — hence, they were called 
Aganippides. 

Ajax. A son of Telamon, and one 
of the bravest of the Greeks in the 
Trojan war. 

Alcestis. Wife of Admetus, to pre- 
serve whose life she resigned her 
own. She was afterward, however, 
brought back from the lower world 
by Hercules. 

Aloides. A name of Hercules. 
Alomena. Wife of Amphitryon, and 
mother of Hercules by Jupiter. 
Alcyone, A daughter of .^olus, who 
drowned herself in grief for the i 
lossof her husband, and was turned j 
into a king-flsber. 

Alecto. One of the Furies. 1 

Ammon. A title of Jupiter. j 

Amphion. A Theban piince who ; 
citltivated the art of music with 
such success that, at the sound of 
his lyre, stones came together, and 
formed the walls of Thebes. 
Amphitiite. Daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, and wife of Neptune. 
AnosBUS. A king of the Samians, 
who, leaving a cup of wine untosted 
to pursue a boar by which he was 
killed, gave rise to the proverb, 
“There’s many a slip between the 
cx\p and the lii>.” 

Anchiaes. The father of JEiieas by 
Venus. 

Andromache. The wife of Hector 
the Trojan w'arrior, distinguished 
for her domestic virtues. 
Andromeda. Daughter of the Ethio- 
pian king Cepheus. Her mother, 
CassioiM, having boasted herself 
fairer than Juno, Andromeda was 
exposed to a sea-monster, but was 
rescued by Perseus, who married 
her. 

Anteua. A monarch of Libya, of 
gigantic size and strength, being 
sixty-four cubits in height ; he was 
slain by Hercules. 

Anteroa. The god who avenges 
slighted love. 

Antigone. A daughter of CEdipua 
and Jocasta, famous for her fllial 
piety. 

i^hxudiie. The Greek name of 
Venus. 

i^Uo. A deity of the Greaka and 
Bomans, worshipped as the saii- 


god. He was also god of medicine, 
divination, archery, and ix>etry, 
and pi-esided over the Muses. 
Araohne. A Lydian maiden who 
challenged Minerva to a trial of 
skill in embroidery, and was 
changed into a spider as a punish- 
ment for her presumption. 
Arethusa. Daughter of Nereus, a 
nymph of great beauty, in the train 
of Diana, in Elis — changed into a 
fountain when pursued by the 
river-god Alpheus. It was believed 
that this fountain flowed under the 
sea with the Alpheus, and appeared 
again in Sicily. 

Argonauts. Companions of Jason, 
who went to Colchis, in the ship 
Argo, in search of the golden fleece. 
Argus. The son of Atestor ; said to 
have had a hundred eyes, two of 
which in their turns slept. Being 
sent by Juno to watch lo, he was 
slain by Mercury, whei-euiwn Juno, 
to make amends for his death, 
turned him into a peacock, and 
scattered the eyes on the tail of the 
bird. 

Ariadne. Daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, who, for the love she bore 
to Theseus, gave liiin a clew of 
thread, which guided him safely out 
of the labyrinth of Crete. 

Alien. A famous musician and lyric 
}>oet of Methymua, in Lesbos, res- 
cued from drowning by a dolpliiu, 
who was chaimed witli the sweet- 
ness of his music. 

Aristeeus. A rural god, son of Apollo 
and Cyrene, who discovered the 
use of honey, oil, Ac., and who first 
taught men the management of 
bees. 

Artemis. The Greek name of Diana. 
Asealaphus. Asonof Acheron, who, 
having asserted that Proserpine 
had eaten a pomegranate-seed in 
tlie kingdom of Pluto, was tuimed 
into an owl for mischief-making. 
Astrsea. The goddess of justice. 
During the Golden Age slm lived 
on earth, but when that jMssed 
away she abandoned it and re- 
turned to heaven. 

Aatyaaax. Son of Hector and An- 
dromache, killed Ulyases at the 
deeimetion of Troy. 

Atalanta. A princess of Scyroa^ who 
consented to marry any <me of her 



•ttitora whrt Ahni'ild outrun her. 
Hippomenes oy c«st£ng three gol- 
deu apjdee at different dietaneee on 
the ooursA* which Atalanta stoj^ped 
to lift, Yfuu ifuv sucoeseful com- 
petitor. 

Ate. The goddess of revenge. 

Atlas. A Titan, and king of Mauri- 
tania, who is said to have suppoited 
the world on his shotilders. 

Atropos. One of the three Parcee or 
FatM. Her duty is to cut the 
thread of life. 

Attgeas. One of the Argonauts, and 
afterward king of Elis. His stables 
were the scene of the fifth labour of 
Hercules, who cleansed them from 
the accumulated hlth of thirty ! 
years by turning a river through 
them. I 

Aurora. The goddess of morning. 


Bacchanalia. Feasts in honour of ' 
Bacchus. I 

Bacchantes. Priestesses of Bacchus. \ 

Baoehos. Son of Jupiter and | 
Semele, and the god of wine. ; 

BeUerophon. Son of Olaucus, and . 
grandson of Sisyphus, distin- j 
guished for his chastity. Having 
caught Pegasus by the help of Nep- 
tune, he attacked the Chinifora and 
slew him, for which Jobates gave 
him his daughter in marriage. This 
success so transported BeUerophon 
that he endeavoured to fly upon 
Pegasus to heaven, for which Jupi- 
ter struck him with madness. | 

BcUona. The goddess of war and 
sister of Maiu* 

Bolus. A king of Assyria, the first 
to whom an idol was set up and 
woi'shipped ; also, a name of 
Jupiter. 

Berenice. Sister and wife of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. Her beautiful 
hair was placed in the heavens as a 
constellation. 

Btma Bea. Among the Romans, 
the goddess of chastity. It wjis 
unlawful for any man to enter her 
temple. 

Briareus. A fhmons giant, feigned 
to have a hundred hands and fifty 
heads. He made war against the 
gods, but J upiter dashed him down, 
bound him mth chains, and thrust 
him under Mount Aitua ; where, 
as often as he moves, the moun- 
tain sends forUi great flames of fire. 

Ifoiseis. A beautiful slave of Achil- 
les, from whom she was taken by 
Ag^emnom 

Brontes. One of the Cyclops who 
forged JupiWe thunderbolts. 

Bneuia. A king of Egypt, who, 
in oonseqnenoe of an otime, eacri- 
ffced strangers on the altar of 
Jupiter. Hercules saorifioed both 
Urn. and his son on the same altar. 

Bfhlis* The daughter <Kf Miletus, 
nbo ioVed her brother, and being 


avoided by him, wept herself into a 
fountain. 


Caous. A noted giant and robber, 
fabled to have had three heads. He 
stole tlie oxen of Geryon from 
Hercules, who on that account 
slew him. 

Cadmus. Son of the Phoenician 
king Agenor, and the inventor of 


alphabetic writing. 

Caauoeus. Mercury's winged rod. 
which had two serpents twined 
round it. 

Calohas. A famous soothsayer of 
the Greeks in the Trojan war. 

Calli<me. Mother of Or^theus, and 
chief of the nine Muses. She pre- 
sidttl over epic poetry. 

CalUsto. Daughter of l^ycaon, an 
Arcadian king. She wus cha?)ged by 
Juno, on account of jealousy, into a 
bear, and was placed by Jupiter 
among the stars. 

Calypso. A nymph who reigned in 
the island of Ogygia, w'here she 
entertained Ulysses for eight years. 

Camilla. A warlike queen of the 
Volscians, slain in the war with 
iEneas. 

Oapaneus. One of the seven heroes 
who led an expedition from Argos 
against Thebes. He was struck 
with lightning by Jupiter. 

Oassandn. A daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, whose prophecies of 
evil and woe the Trojans lufused to 
believe. 

Oastalia. A celebrated fountain 
on Mount Parnassus, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

Ceorops. The founder and first king 
of Athens, who instituted marriage 
and the interment of the dead. 

Centaurs. A Thessalian race, fabled 
to have been half men and half 
horses. They were the first who 
tamed hoi'ses and used them in 
war. 

Cepheus. A king of Ethioi>ia, hus- 
band of Cassiope, and father of 
Andromeda. 

Cerberus. The three-headed dog of 
Pluto, wliich guaMed the gate of 
Hades. It was subdued by Hercu- 
les, and brought up to the earth. 

Ceres. The g^dess of grain, fruits, 
and agriculture. Shewas the daugh- 
ter of Saturn and Ops, sister of 
Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, and 
mother of Proserpine. 

Charon. The son of Erebus and 
Nox, who ferried the souls of the 
dead over the riven Acheron and 
Styx to Hades. 

Oharybdia. A ravenoua woman, 
tamed by Jupiter into a whirlpool 
on the ooaat of Sicily, opposite to 
the rooks called Scylla. 

Chimaura. A fabulous monster in 
Lycia which vomited fire, and was 
abdn by BeUerophon. 


to Agamemnon, Apollo eent apestl* 
lenoe upon the Grecian ficste, 
whereupon she wm restored to her 
father. 

Circe. A sea-nymph and toroerees, 
who, by means of an enchanted 
cttp, turned men into beasts : she 
entertained Ulysses, but he was 
proof against all her assaults, 
duo. The Muse who presided over 
history ; represented with a half- 
Oldened roll. 

Cloaoina. A Roman goddess who 
presided over the sewers. 

Olotho. The youngest of the three 
Fates; her office was to spin the 
thread of life. 

Clytemneatra. The faithless wife of 
Agamemnon, whom she, with her 
paramour, ASgisthus, murdsfred on 
his return from Troy, for which 
crime she was killed by her son 
Orestes. 

Oooytus. A river in the lower world. 
Cmlus. One of the earlier deities, 
the s}x>U8e of Terra, and father of 
Satuni. (merriment. 

Comus. The god of festivals and 
Oorybantea. Priests of Oybele. 
Creon. A king of Thebes who 
promised his sister Jocasta in mar- 
riage to any one who would ex- 
j)ound the riddle of the Bphinx. 
Crcssus. A king of Lydia celebrated 
for his great riches. 

Cupid. The god of love, son of Mars 
and Venus ; he is represented 
naked, with wings, and Maxing a 
bow andqniver. 

Oybele. The wife of Batura, called 
the mother of the gods. 

Cyclops. A class of savave giants 
I of enormous strength who work- 
ed for Vulcan ; tliey had but oite 
eye— in the middle of the fore- 
head. 

Cynthia. Diana, so called from 
Mount Cynthus, in Delos, where 
she was born. 

Oynthius. Apollo. 

Cyparisfua. A youth beloved by 
Apollo. Having by accident slain 
a favourite stag belonging to the 
god, he besought that he might be 
changed Into a cypress. 


Bmdalns. A famous Athenian arti- 
ficer, father of Icarus, and buildog 
of the Cretan labyrinth ; he is said 
to have conatruoted wings with 
which he fled aoroas the 
aea to avoid tlie resentmenb W 
Minos. 

Damon. A Pythagorean of Sytfi* 
case, celebrated for bia friendship 
for lythiaa. 

Danaa. Daughter of Acriaina, and 
mother of Pemeua by Jupiter, a ho 
, viritedherinthefbm bfdshoa^ 
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ct gold, her father having shut her 
up in a totver. 

Danaides* The fifty daughters of 
Banaus, all of whom, with the 
exception of Hypermnestra, slew 
their husbands on their wedding 
night ; for which crime they were 
doomed eternally to fill witli water 
a tub pierced with holes. 

Xlaphne* A nymph beloved by 
Apollo, who chose rather to be 
changed into a laurel than yield to 
his wishes. 

Bardanua. Son of Jupiter and 
Eleotra, the Pleiad. Having slain 
his brother lasius he fiud into 
Asia, where he founded the city of 
Troy. 

Beidiunia. Daxighter of Lycomedes, 
king of Scyros, and mother of 
Pyrrhus by Achilles, 

Bejanira* The wife of Hei-oules, 
who killed herself because she had 
sent to her husband a shirt dipped 
in the blood of the centaur Nessus, 
to escape the agony occasioned by 
which, he burned himself on Mount 
CEta. 

Bella and Belius. Diana and Ajiollo, 
so called from Delos wheiu they 
were bom. 

Belphi. A city of Phocis, on the 
hiU of Parnassus, where was a 
celebrated oracle of Apollo. 
Beuoalion. Son of Prometheus, 
king of Phthia in Thessaly, who, 
with his wife Pyrrha, was preserved 
in a small boat from a fiood wliich 
drowned the rest of Greece, and, 
landing on Mount Parnassus, re* 
twopled the country. 

Biana. The daughter of J upiter and 
Latona, and me twin sister of 
Apollo. She was regarded os the 
virgin moon goddess, the protector 
of virginity, of women in lalxnir, 
and th^atroness of the chase. 
Bido. Qme foundress and queen of 
Cai-thage, the site of which she ob- 
tained by purchasing as much land 
as could be encompassed with a 
bullock’s hide, which she cut into 
small shreds. She fell in love with 
.^neas, and killed herself because 
he slighted her. 

Biomed. A king of Thrace who fed 
his horses on human fiesh: he was 
overcome by Hercules, and thrown 
to be eaten by hisown horses; — also, 
a famous Grecian hero who assisted 
triysses to carry off the Palladium 
from Troy, [Venus. 

Bione. A sea-nymph and mother of 
Bis. Plato. 

Bisoordia. The goddess of discord, 
banished from heaven Ibr exciting 
divisions among the gods. 

Boris. A nymph of the sea. 

Bryads, Xnyades. Nymphs who 
preside over the woods. 


E. 

Sbho. A Aymjdi who fell in love 


with Narcissus, but being slighted 
by him, pined away, until nothing 
was left but her voice. 

Egeria. A nymph of Aricia, in 
Italy, the s^xonse and instructress 
of Numa. 

Electra, One of the seven Pleiades, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleione, and 
mother of Dordaiius by Jupiter ; — 
a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemuestra, and sister of Orestes. 

Elysium. The place assigned for the 
residence of good men after death. 

Enoeladus. The strongest of the 
giants who conspired against Jupi- 
ter, and attempted to scale heaven. 
Jupiter hurled Mount iEtna ui)on 
him. 

Endymion. A beautiful young shep- 
herd of Mount Latmos, condemned 
by Jupiter to eternal sleep. Diana, 
or the moon, from time to time, 
came down from heaven to awake 
him. 

Epeus. Son of Panopeus, axid fabri- 
cator of the wooden horse, by means 
of which Troy was taken. 

Ephialtes. A giant who, with his 
brother Otus. waged war with 
heaven, and was killed by Apollo. 

Erato. The Muse of lyric and ama- 
tory poetry. 

Erebus. An infernal deity, son of 
Cliaos, and brother of Nox ; also, 
a dark and gloomy Ciivern through 
which the sliades pass on their way 
from earth to Hades. 

Ericthonius. A son of Vulcan, .'ind 
the inventor of chariots. 

Erinnys. A Fury. 

Eumenides. The benevolent or gra- 
cious ones, euphemistically applied 
to the Furies. 

Euphorbus. A brave Trojan, son of 
Panthous or Panthus. [Graces. 

Euphrosyne. One of the three 

Europa. Daughter of the Phoenician 
king Agenor, and mother of Minos 
and Sarpedon by Jupiter, who, 
under the form of a white bull, 
carried her ofl* into Crete. 

Euryale. Daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, and mother of Orion 
also, one of the three Gorgons. 

Eurydice. Wife of Orpheus, to re- 
gain whom he descended into the 
lower world. Pluto yielded to his 
prayer on condition that he should 
not look bock at her until they 
reached the light, which condi- 
tion he failed to fulfil, and was 
obliged to return without her. 

Eurynome. Daughter of Oceanus, 
and mother of the Graces. 

Eiuystheus. A king of Mycense, 
who, at the command of Juno, im- 
posed upon Hercules, his cousin 
and junior, twelve difi8cult labours. 

Euterpe. The Muse who presided 
over music. 


F. 

Patea. Ooddesaes who pratUlad 


over human life:— they were called 
by Greeks, ClothOy laehesig, and 
Airopos; the first spun the thread; 
the second held or extended it; 
the third cut it off. 

Fauna, A prophetic goddess of 
the Latins, called also Jliona 
Deo, 

Fauns. Sylvan deities with horns 
and goats’ feet ; the offspring of 
Faunus. 

Faunas. A mythical king of Lati- 
iim, worshipped after death as 
the god of agriculture and slxep- 
herds. 

Feronia. An. Italian deity, the 
goddess of plants, and the pa>- 
troness of freedmen. 

Flora. The goddess of flowers and 
gaidens. 

Fortuna. The goddess of fortune, 
from whose hand were derived 
riclies and poverty, happiness and 
misery — represented as blind. 

Fulminator. The tliunderer ; Jupi- 
ter. 

Furies. The goddesses who avenge 
in the next world the sins com- 
mitted in this; they are repre- 
sented armed with snakes and 
lighted torches. 


G. 

Galatea, A sea-nymph passion- 
ately loved by Polyphemus. 

Gallus, A youth beloved by 
]\tai-s, and by him changed into a 
cock. 

Ganymede. The son of Tros, a 
youth of surpassing beauty, car- 
ried off by Jupitei'^8 eagle from 
Mount Ida to heaven, where he 
became cupbearer to the gods in 
l)lace of Hebe. 

Genii. Tutelar deities or guardian 
spirits of jxersons or places, 

Geryon. A king of Spain whose 
oxen Hercules carried off into 
Greece after he had killed their 
master. 

Gordius. A Phrygian king who 
tied in the harness of his chariot 
an inextricable knot, of -which it' 
was foretold that whoever untied 
it should become king of all Asia. 
Alexander the Great, being unable 
to disentangle it, out the rope with 
his sword. 

Gorgons. Three daughters of Phpr- 
cys and Ceto, of hideous appear- 
ance, who had power to change 
men into stone by simply look- 
ing at them. Their names were 
Euryale, Stheuio, and Medusa. 

Graces. Three b^utiful virj^tt 
goddesses, daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome, constantly in at- 
tendanoe on Venus. 

Owges. A king of Lydia, frunons 
for having a ring, by means of 
which he could mm himself In*- 
visible also, a giant with a hair 
dx*ed arms. 
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Bftdes. The place of departed 
spirita, comprehending both Ely- 
siam and Tartarus. 

Hamadryads. Nymphs who lived 
in the woods, and presided over 
trees. 

Harpies. Rapacious monsters, hav- 
ing the faces of women, and the 
bodies, wings, and claws of birds 
of prey. 

Harpocrates. The Egyptian god 
of silence, represented with his 
finger on his mouth. 

Hebe. The goddess of youth and 
cupbearer to the gods, until super- 
seded by Ganymede. 

Hecate. A goddess who presided 
over enchantments, conjurations, 
etc. 

Hector. Son of Priam and He- 
cuba, and the bravest of the Tro- 
jans, but slain at last by Achilles, 
who dragged his body three times 
round the walls of Troy. 

Hecuba. The wife of Priam. She 
tore out her eyes for the loss of 
her children. 

Helena. Daughter of Tyndanis 
and Le<la, and wife of Meiielai<s, 
the most beautiful woman of her 
age. By eloping with Paris she 
occasioned the Trojan war. 

Helenes. The son of Priam and 
Hecuba, spared by the Greeks on 
account of his skill in divination. 
Helicon. A mountain of Bceotia, j 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. ^ 
Helle. Daughter of Athamus and 
Nephele. She fled from her step- 
mother Ino, and was drowned in 
the Pontic Sea, thence called the 
Hellespont. 

HeraoUdse. The descendants of Her- 
cules. 

Hercules. The sou of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, celebrated for great 
strength, and his twelve labours. 
Hemes. Mercury. 

Hermione. Daughter of Mars and 
Venus, and wife of Cadmus, 
ebaug^ into a serpent: — ^also, a 
daughter of Menelaus and Helena, 
and wife of Orestes. 

Hero. A beautiful priestess of 
Venus at Sestos, in Thrace, beloved 
by Leandor of Abydos, who used 
to swim over the Hellespont every 
night to see her. Leander being 
at length unfortunately drowned, 
she tb^w herself in despair into j 
the sea. 

Hesione. Daughter of Laomedoii, 
king of Troy, rescued from a sea- 
monster by Hercules, who gave 
her in marriage to Telamon. 
Hesperides. The daughters of 
Hesperus, who had orchards on 
fm island beyond Mount Atlas 
producing golden apples, which 
were carried away by Hercules. 
SemiHHnis or Yssper. Bon of Ja- 
p^us and Asia, and bvothor to 


Atlas, changed into the evening 
star. 

Htppolyte. Queen of the Ama- 
Kons, married to Tlieseus. 

Hmpdytus. Son of Theseus and 
Htppolyte, who was torn to pieces 
by his own horses, but was re- 
stored to life by .^culapius at the 

! Truest of Diana. 

I Hipromedon. Son of Nesimaebus, 

I and one of the seven Grecian 
chieib in the war against Thebes. 

Hippomenes. A Grecian prince who 

I beat Atalanta in a race by throw- 
ing golden apples before her, and 
thus obtain^ her as his wife. 

! They were both changed by Cybele 
into lions. 

Hyaeinthus. A beautiful Spartan 
youth, beloved by Apollo. Having 
accidentally killed him while 
playing with the discus or quoit, 
Apollo changed the blood that 
was spilt into a flower called the 
hyacinth. 

Hyades. Nymphs whose names, 
parentage, and number are differ- 
or»tly stated ; but the number 
commonly given is seven. They 
were placed among the stars, and 
were thought to threaten min 
when they rose with the sun. 

Hydra. A celebrated water-serpent 
with seven heads, which irtfesied 
lake Lerua. As fast as oxie head 
was cut oif, two sprang up in its 
stead. Hercules however succeeded 
in killing it. 

Hygeia. Daughter of iEsculapius, 
and tlie goddess of health. 

Hylas. A beautiful son of Thexxla- 
nius, passionately loved by Her- 
cules — he was l(»t on the coast of 
Mysia, and was long sought foi' 
by Hercules, but in vain. 

Hymenseus and Hymen. Son of 
Bacchus and Venus, or, os some 
say, of AfKjllo and one of the 
Muses, lio was the god of mar- 
riage. 


Icarus. A son of Daedalus, who, 
flying with his. father out of 
Crete into Sicily, fell into the 
sea, since called the Icariau Sea. 

Idomeneus. A king of Crete, and 
leader of the Cretans against Troy. 

Hus. A son of Tros and Calbr- 
rhoe, and the founder of Troy, 
wliich was called after him Ilium. 

le. Daughter of Inachus and Is- 
mene, beloved by Jupiter, who, 
through fear of Juno, turned her 
into a cow. She wandered Into 
Egypt, was restored to her former 
sliape, married King Osiris, and 
after her death was worshipped 
by the Egyptiazis under the name 
of Isis. 

Xphigenia. Daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clyteumestra. Hsr father 
•ought to offtr her M • saeriftes 


to Diana, whose resentment he 
had incurred : but thb goddese 
nut a hart inher place, aud <ehe 
txecamo a prieatess in toe tem^de 
of her preserver. 

Iris. Daughter of ThaumM and 
Eloctra, aud messenger of Juno, 
who changed her into a rainbow, 

Ixion. A king of the Hapithse, 
in Thessaly, and the father of the 
Centaurs, by on image of cloud 
which he supposed to he Juno. 
Having boast^ of his intimacy 
with the goddess, he was pun- 
ished by being fastened in hell 
to a fiery wheel perpetually turn- 
ing round. 


Janus. An ancient Italian deity. 
He entertained Saturn on his ar- 
rival in Italy, aud introduced the 
use of wines, altars, and temples. 
He is represented with two faces, 
looking backward aud forward, to 
denote the past and the future. 
His temple at Rome was always 
open in time of war, and closed 
in time of jieaoe. 

Jason. A prince of Thessaly, who, 
with tlie aid of Medea, brought 
away from Colchis the golden 
fleece which was guarded by » 
sleepless dragon. 

Juno. Daughter of Saturn and 
Ops, and sister and wife of Jupi- 
ter. She was the queen of heaven, 
the guardian deity of women and 
of man-iage. 

Jupiter. The supreme god of the 
Romans, identic^ with the Grecian 
Zeus. He was the sou of Saturn, 
brother of Neptune and Pluto, and 
brother and husband of Juno. 


Lachesis. One of the three Fates. 
Her oflice was to hold or extend 
the thread of human life. 

Loius, King of Thebes, and father 
of CEdipus, who unwittingly killed 
him. 

Lamias. Female spectres who as- 
sumed the most seductive forms 
to iusnare young persons, whom 
they devoux^. 

Laeooon. Son of Priam and Hecuba, 
a Trojan priest, who, having offend- 
ed Pallas, ws» destroyed by ser- 
pents, together with hl» two 
sons, 

Laomedott. A king of Tmy, aiH; ^ 
father of Priam and Gaiiymed#;' 
killed by Hercules for refhsiiig to 
give him Hesione in marria^, aftMr 
he had delivered her from a sea- 
monster. ' 

lares. Tutshir deities who presided 
over houses and feunihes. , , , . 

Latinus. A Mug of tlmX4Ufraaiiax»% 
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in Itnl^r, who gave iBneas hie 
danghtei: Xavinia in maniage. 

Xa^a* ^he mother of Apollo and 
Diana, whom ahe brought forth on 
the floating island of I^los. 

Jl^vema* The goddess of thievea 
Her image waa a head without a 
body. 

Xeda. Daughter of Thestius and 
wife of Tyndarus, beloved by Jupi- 
ter—said to have laid two eggs, 
from one of which came Pollux and 
Helena, and from the other. Castor 
and Clytemnestra. 

Lema. A famous marsh near Argos, 
where Hercules slew the Hydra. 

Lethe. A river of the lower world, 
whose waters caused a total for- 
getfulness of the past. 

Mgeia. One of the three Sirens. 

limnidf t« Nymphs of the lakes and 
ponds. 

Luoina. The goddess of childbirth. 

Lttoifer. The planet Venus when 
seen in the morning; called Vesper, 
Vffiiperugo, Hesperus, when seen 
after sunset. 

Luna. The moon, daughter of Hy- 
perion and Terra. 

Luperoalia. Festivals in honour of 
Pan. 

Luperoi* The priests of Pan. 

Lyoaon. A king of Arcadia, W'ho, 
having offended Jupiter by his 
monstrous impiety, was struck 
by lightning, and turned into a 
wolf. 

l>oomedea. A king of the island of 
Scyros, among whose daughters 
Achilles for a time concealed him- 
self, disguised in female attire, to 
avoid going to the Trojan war. 


Vaehaon* Son of iEscula])ius, a 
famous surgeon of the Creeks be- 
fore Troy. 

XsBitades. Female companions of 
Bacchus. 

Xaia. Daughter of Athis and 
Pleione, and mother of jllorcury by 
Jupiter. 

lEars. The son of Jupiter and Juno, 
the god of war ; in Greek, Ares. 

Kaxsyas. A satyr who, having 
challenged Apollo to a trial of 
skill ^ in music, was defeated and 
flayed alive by him, 

Xausolus. A king of Caria, and 
husband of Artemisia, who erected 
to his , memory a magnificent 
monument, the Mausolet<m, which 
was reckoned one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Uedea. A celebrated sorceress, 
daughter of JBetes, king of Colchis. 
Through her assistance Jason secur- 
ed the golden fleece. 

Xedunu One of the Gorgons, sbin 
by Perseus. 

Xegflsnu One of the Furies. 

Xelesifer. Son of (Bneus, king of ' 
Calyaon, and Althaea. His life do- ' 


pended on the preservation of an i 
extinguished brand, and this bis 
mother burned out of revenge for 
the death of her brothers whom he 
had slain. 

Kelpomene, The Muse who pre- 
sided over tragic and lyric iJoetry. 
Menmon. A king of Ethiopia, son 
of Tithonus and Aurora. He went 
to the aid of the Trojans, and was 
slain by Achilles. His statue near 
Thebes gave forth a sound like 
that of a harp-string whenever the 
fii-st beams of the rising sun fell on 
it. 

Menelaus. King of Sparta, and 
husband of Helen, whose elo])e- 
ment from him with Paris caused 
the Trojan war. 

Kentor. A faithful friend of 
Ulysses, and left in charge by him 
of his domestic affairs, and par- 
ticularly of his son Telemachus. 
He was regarded as the wisest man 
of his time. 

Mercury. Son of Jupiter and 
Maia, messenger of the gods, the 
inventor of letters, and the god 
of eloquence, merchants, and 
thieves. 

Merope. A daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, and married to 
Sisyphus. 

Midas. A foolish king of Phrygia 
who entreated Bacchus that every 
thing he touched might be turned 
into gold. Apollo changed his ears 
into those of an ass, because he 
decided a musical contest in favour 
of Pan. 

Milo. A celebrated athlete of 
Crotono. 

Minerva. The goddess of wisdom, 
of the liberal arts, and of spinning 
and weaving. She was not born 
like others, but sprang full armed 
from the head of Jupiter. 

Minos. A king and lawgiver of 
Crete, son of Jupiter and Europa, 
and brother of Khadainanthus. 
After death he was made a judge 
in the lower regions on account of 
the prudence and wisdom he had 
manifested on earth. 

Minotaur. A fiimous monster w'ith 
tiie head of a bull and the body of 
a man ; he was kept in the Cretan 
labyrinth, and fed on human flesh. 
He was slain 1^ Theseus. 
Mnemosyne. The mother of the 
Muses, and the goddess of memory. 
Momus. The god of ridicule and 
satire, a son of Nox. 

Morpheus. The sou of Sommis, and 
god of dreams. 

Mors. A deified pemonification of 
death. 

Muses. Nine goddesses who pre-sid- 
e<l over poetry, music, and the 
liberal arts and sciences ; they 
were daughters of Jupiter and 
Mnemosyne. Their names were 
Calliope, Oho, Erato, Euterpe, 
Melpomene, Polyhymnia, Terpsi- 
chore, Thalia, and Urania. 
Myrmidons. Troops Svlio atscom- 


C ‘ 3d Achilles to the vror against 


Naiads. Nymphs of fountains and 
streams. 

Napese. Nymphs of the groves and 
valleys. 

Narcissus. A beautiful youth, son 
of Cophisus and the nymph Liriope. 
Beholding his own image in a 
fountain, he fell so violently iU 
love with it, that he v^asted away 
with desire, and was changed into 
the flower of the same name. 

Nemesis. The goddess of retri- 
butive Justice. 

Neptune. The god of the sea and of 
other waters ; son of Saturn and 
Ops, brother to Jupiter, and hus- 
band of Amphitrite; he is repre- 
sented as bearing a trident for u 
sceptre. 

Nereids. Nymphs of the sea, 
daughters of Nereus. 

Nereus. A sea-god, son of Oceanus 
and Tethys, husband of Doris, and 
father of the Nereids. 

Nessus. A centaur slain with a 
poisoned arrow by Hercules, for 
offering violence to Dejanira. 

Nestor. Son of Neleus and Chloris, 
eminent among the Grecian heroes 
before Troy for his eloquence and 
wisdom. He is said to have outlived 
three generations of men. 

Ninus. The first king of Assyria, 
husband of Semiiamis, andfoimder 
of Nineveh. 

Niobe. The daughter of Tantalus, 
and wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. Her pride in her children 
provoked Apollo and Diana, who 
slew them all ; on which Niobe, 
was struck dumb with grief, or 
was turned into stone. 

Nox. One of the most ancient 
deities, and goddess of night. 


Oceanides. Sea-nyrnphs, three hun- 
dred in number, daughtei‘8 of 
OceantiB. 

Oceauus. Son of Coelns and Terra, 
the most ancient god of the sea, 
and father of the nymphs presiding 
over springs and rivers, 

(Edipus. A king of Thebes who 
solved the riddle of the Sphinx, 
unwittingly killed his father Xaius, 
and married his mother Joeasta, 
on discovering which he went mad, 
and tore out his own eyes. 

Olympius. Jupiter ; so called from 
Mount Olympus the seat of his 
throne. 

Omphale. A queen 6t l^dia, ibt 
love of whom Hercules beoimo a 
slave, exchanged his dluh fbr a 
j^piuoie aud distaff, and sutfeireu 
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IdtniMlf to be beaten with her 
slipper. 

Opt. Cybele. 

Oreads. Nymphs of the monntains, 
who acoompanied Diana inhunting. 

Orestes. 8 on of Agamemnon and 
CiytemnestFa, and the firm fHend 
of Pylades. He avenged the death 
of his father by slaying his mother 
and her paramour .^gisthus. and 
was in consequence puraued and 
tomented by the Furies. 

Orion. A mighty giant who was 
made a constellation. 

Orj^eus. A poet and musician, 
whose skill in music was such, that 
the very rocks and trees followed 
him. j 

Ossa. A lofty mountain of Thes- 
saly. which the giants in their war 
against the gods, piled ui)ou Mount 
Felion, in their attempt to scale i 
heaven. j 

Otus. One of the giants who warred j 
against heaven. 


Paotolus. A celebrated river in 
Lydia in which Midas washed him- 
self, when his touch turned every 
thing to gold, from which cause it 
ever after rolled golden sands. 
Palamedes. A king of Euboea, 
and one of the Greeks before Troy, 
where he lost his life through the 
machinations of Ulysses, whose 
feigned madness (feigned that he 
might avoid going to the war) lie 
had discovered. 

Pales. The goddess of husbandry 
and cattle. 

PoUnurus. The pilot of iEneas. who 
fell asleep at the helm, and tum- 
bled into the sea. 

Palladium. A wooden image of 
Pallas, on the possession of which 
the security of Twy was supposed 
to depend. It was stolen from 
Troy by Ulysses and Diomedes. 
Pallas. Minerva. 

Pan. The god of shepherds, guardi- 
an of bees, and patron of fishing 
and fowling ; he is represented as 
combining the form of a man with 
horns upon his head, and the legs, 
tail, and feet of a goat 
Pandora. The first woman, made 
by Vulcan# at the command of 
Jupiter, and endowed by Venus 
with gi-eat beauty. Jupiter gave 
her a box containing all kinds of 
misfortunes; curiosity tempted her 
to open it. and they all fiew out; 
but Hope remained at the bottom. 
Paroas. The goddesses of fkte ; the 
Fates. 

Paris* Son of Priam, king of Tioy, 
and of Hecuba. He dtscided a 
bontest of beauty betweeh Juno; 

B and Venus, in favour of 
sti who in return promised 
leJen^ the wife of Meuehms. 
And the most beautiful of women. 


By oarrying her off to Troy, he 
brought on the Trojan war. 

Parthenepe. One of the three 
Sirens. She fell in love with 
Ulysses, and not winning him. cast 
herself into the sea, and was tbi'own 
by the waves on the shoio where 
Naples afterwards stood. 

Patmlus. One of the Greeks 
before Troy, the firiend of Achilles, 
slain in single combat by Hector. 

Pax. The goddess of peace, repre* 
sen ted in the form of a matron, 
holding forth ears of corn, and 
crown^ with olives or laurel. 

Pegasus. A winged steed belonging 
to AiX}llo and the Muses. He 
spmng from the blood of Medusa, 
one of the Gorgons, whoa she was 
slain by Perseus. 

Pelops. A king of Phrygia and 
son of Tantiilus. When a child he 
was served up to the gods by his 
fattier, but was restored to life by 
Jupiter, who gave him a shoulder 
of ivory in place of the one eaten 
by Geres. 

Penates. Old I.iatin guardian gods 
of the household and of the state, 
as being formed of a unioi?. of 
liousehoJds. 

Penelope. The wife of Ulysses, 
who, oeing pressed by suitors dur- 
ing his absence, made thoin pro- 
mise to delay until slie had finished 
a web which she was then weaving, 
and of w'hich she unravelled at 
niglvt what she wove by day. 

Perdix. The nephew of Dm- 
dalus, thrown from a tower by 
his uncle, and changed by Minerva 
into a partridge, 

Perseus. Son of Jupiter and 
Danae, who was made a constel- 
lation. lie vanquished the Gor- 
gons, and performed many won- j 
drons deeds by means of Medusa’s 
head. 

Phaeton. The son of Phoebus and 
Clymeiie, who obtained penuis- 
sion from liis father to drive his 
chariot for a single day; but being 
unable to manage the fiery steeds, 
he was hurled by .Jupiter into the 
river Eridanus to prevent a general 
conflagration. 

Philoototes. .Son of Poeas, of Thes- i 
saly, and a celebrated archer. Her- 
cules, at his death, gave him 
etmie poisoned arrows, without 
which Troy could not bo taken. 

Philomela. Daughter of Pandion, 
king of Athens. She was changed 
into a nightingale. 

Phineus. A soothsaying king of 
Thrace, who. having blinded and 
imprisoned his children on a false 
accusation, was himself struck 
blind and tormented by the 
Harpies. 

Phlegethon. A river in Hades 
which ran with fire itistead of 
water. , 

Phlegyaf . A king of the Lapithm, 
who, having burned the temple 
of Apollo, waa placed in hell under 


a atone, apparently about to 
fall at evorv mconant. 

Photbe. Dtana^ as goddess of the 
moon. 

PhoBilnis. ApoUo, 08 god of the sun, 
Phomix. A fabulous bird, whlob. 
according to Herodotus, visited 
Heliopolis, in Kgypt, onoe in every 
five bundled years. It had no 
I mate, but when about to die. made 
a nest and burned itself to ashes, 
fiom wliich a young pheeuix 
arose. 

Pierides. The Muses; so called 
from Mount Pierius also, the 
daughter of Pierius, whom the 
Muses changed into magpies for 
challenging them to sing. 

PirithouB. Hon of Ixion, king of 
the Lapithm, husband of Hippo- 
damia, and intimate frienu of 
Theseus. 

Pleiadea The seven daughters of 
Atlas and Pleione, transformed 
into the constellation of the same 
name. 

Pluto. The god of Hades, or tho 
lower world, son of Saturn and 
Ops, brother of Jupiter and Noi>* 
tune, and husband of Proserpine. 
Plutus. The god of wealth, repre- 
sented as lame in his approach, 
but winged in his departure. 

Pollux. Castor and Pollux, twin 
sons of Leda. Jupiter was the 
father of Pollux, and Tyndarus, 
hor husband, father of Castor. 
They were transformed into the 
constellation Gemini or the Twins. 
Polydamas. A famous athlete. 
Polvdorus. A son of Priam and He- 
cuba, killed for his riches by the 
Thracian king Polyronestor. 
Polyhymnia. The Muse who pre- 
sided over singing and rhetoric. 
Polyphemus. A cruel giant who 
had hut one eye in the middle of 
his forehead, which Ulysses burned 
out with a firebrand, having first 
made him drunk. He was one of 
the Cyclops, and a son of Neptune. 
Pomona. The goddess of orchards 
and fruits. 

Priam. Hon of Laoinedoii, hus- 
band of Hecuba, and father of 
Hector, Paris, <&c. He was the 
last king of Troy, the city being 
taken during his reign. 

Priapus. The god of gardens and 
vineyards, and of procreation. 
Prooruites* A savage highwayman 
of Attica, who placed his caj>fcive 8 
on a couoh, and, if too short, 
sti'etched them out to fit it, but If 
they were too long he out off their 
legs — whence the metaphorioal 
phrase, the bed 0/ Proerunlea. 

'Broene, Daughter of Pandta#, 
king of Athens, wife of Tereni, 
and sister of Philomela. Bw* 
deavouring to escape from hef. 
cruel husband, she Vi^ changed^ 
Into a swallow. < ; 

Prometkeuif The son of Japetu^^ 
one bf tbA Titans; and Clymeml 
fabled by the poeta to have Siri* 
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passed all mankind in knowledge, 
and to have formed men of clay, 
to whom, he gave life by means of 
fire Steven from heaven; at which 
Jupiter being offended, sent Mer^ 
cury to bind him on Mount Oau> 
casus, and placed a vulture to tor- 
ment him V continually preying 
on his liver. 

Proa^ine, Dau^iter of Jupiter 
and Oeres, wife of Pluto, and queen 
of the lower I'egions. 

IProteus* A sea-god who foretold 
future events, and possessed the 
power of transforming himself into 
any shape he pleased. 

Ps3^e. A nymph beloved by 
Cupid, and made immortal by 
Jupiter. 

Pygmies. A nation of dwarfs in 
A&ica, only a span high. Every 
spring they were attacked by tlie 
cranes and defeated; others say 
they inhabited Thrace, and wei-e 
destroyed by the cranes. 

Pygmalion. Son of Belus, king of 
Tyre, and brother of Dido, whose 
hustond, SichaeuB, he slew for his 
money;—* great-grandson of Be- 
lus, who made a statue of which 
he became so enamoured that 
Venus at his entreaty gave it life, 
and which he afterwards mar- 
ried. 

Pvlades. A true and faithful 
friend of Orestes. 

Pyramus. A Babylonian, the lover 
of Thiabe. On account of her 
supposed death, he stabbed himself 
under a mulberiy troe, and she, 
finding his corpse, put an end to 
her life on the same spot and with 
the same weapon. 

Son of Achilles and Dei- 
damia. He distinguished himself at 
the siege of Troy by his cruelty and 
vindictiveness as weli as bravery. 
At the request of his wife he 
was slain by Orestes. 

Python. A huge serpent killed 
near Delphi by Apollo, who insti- 
tuted the Pytliian games in com- 
memoration of the event. 


Q. 

(iiliiimii. A name given to Ro- 
mulus after his death and deifica- 
tion also, a title of Jupiter and 
Mam. 

duiritat. A name given to the 
ancient Roman people. 


Saouiii The twin brother of Eom- 
ulua, slain by him for leaping in 
scorn over the walls of Rome when 
tiiey were being built. 
Rhadamawtoa. A lawgiver of 
Crete, son of Jupiter, ai)d brother 
«f lonos. Be was famous fior. 


his justice and equity, and was 
on that account, after death, made 
one of the judges in the lower 
world. 

Ehea. A name of Cybtde. 

Romulus. A son of Mars and Rhea 
iSilvia. His uncle threw him as 
soon as he was born into the 
river Tiber, but he was saved and 
brought up by a shepherd, and 
finally became the founder and 
first king of Rome. 


S. 

Salii. Priests of Mars. 

Sahnoneus. A king of Elis, stnick 
by lightning for imitating the 
thunderbolts of Jove. 

Sarpedon. A son of Jupiter and 
Europa, and king of Lycia, who 
distinguished himself at the siege 
of Troy, and was killed by Patro- 
clus. 

Saturn. Son of Coehis and Terra, 
and lather of Jupiter. Having 
been banished from the throne of 
heaven by his son, he fled for 
safety into Itfily, and taught the 
people agriculture and the useful 
arts. The time in which ho did 
this is called The Goiden Age. 
Satyrs. lascivious sylvan deities 
with horns and ^ts’ feet. 
Saturnalia. Festivals in honour of 
Saturn. 

Soylla. A daughter of Phorcys, 
changed by Circe, out of jealousy, 
into a sea monster, and placed on a 
lock on the Italian coast, opposite 
Charybdis on the coast of Sicily ; — 
also, a daughter of Kisusof Megara, 
beloved by Minos, for whom she 
cut off from her father’s head a 
purple lock on which his life de- 
pended ; for which crime she was 
changed into a lark. 

Semele. Daughter of Cadmus, and 
mother of Bacchus by Jupiter. 
Silenus. The foster - father of 
Bacchus; lascivious and addicted 
to drunkenness, but regarded as 
the god of abstruse mysteries and 
knowledge. He is represented as 
bald-headed, with short horns and 
a flat nose, and as riding on an ass. 
Sirens. Three birds, with the faces 
of virgins, on the southern coast of 
Italy, where with their sweet voices 
they enticed ashore those who were 
sailing by, and then killed them. 
Their names were Leucaaiaf Ligeia, 
and Parthenope, 

Sisyphus. Son of .Solus, king of 
Corinth, and a noted robber, killed 
by Theseus. For his crimes he was 
condemned in hell to roll to the 
top of a hill a huge stone, which 
constantly fell ba^ again to the 
bottom. 

Sol. Apollo. 

Sonmus. A ton of Erebus and Hox, 
and the god of sleep. 

Ipbiiis. A fiihttloui moneter neoir 


Thebes, with the heiMi of a women, 
the body of a lion, and the wings 
of a biid, which put forth ridd^ 
to passers by, and devoured all who 
were unable to solve them. (Kdi- 
pus solved one proposed to him, 
whereupon she destroyed herself. 

Stentor. A herald mentioned by 
Homer; his voice is said to have 
been as loud as the voices of fifty 
men together. 

Styx. A river in the infernal regions 
by which the gods swore their most 
solemn oaths. 

Sylvanus. A Roman deity who pre- 
sided over woods and all places 
planted with treea He was king 
of Salamis, and first scaled thu 
walls when Hercules took the 
city of Troy in the leign of Lao- 
medon. 


T. 

Tacita. The goddess of silence. 

Tantalus. A king of Phrygia, son 
of Jupiter, aud father of Niobe and 
Felops. For his misdeeds he was 
placed in a lake of water which 
receded whenever he attempted to 
drink, and mider a tree laden 
with all manner of delicious fruits, 
which always eluded his grasp. 

Tartarus. The place of punish- 
meiit in Hades, or the lower world. 

Telamon. One of the Argonauts, 
son of .^acus brother of Peleus, 
and father of Ajax and Teucer. 

Telemachus. The only son of Ulysses 
and Peneloi)e. He went in searcli 
of his father after tlio siege of 
Troy. 

Tellus. The earth personified, the 
most ancient of all the deities after 
Chaos. She is represented as a 
woman with many breasts distended 
with milk. 

Tempe. A vale of Thessaly through 
which ran the river Peneos, te- 
tween Ossa aud Pelion— described 
by the poets as the most delightful 
spot on eai-th. 

Terminus. A divinity at Rome who 
was supposed to preside over bounds 
and limits, and to punish usurpa- 
tions of land. 

Terpsichore. The Muse who pre- 
sided over dancing. 

Tethys. Wife of Oceanusgand mother 
of the sea-nymphs andkriver-gods. 

Thalia. One of the Muses; the 
Muse of comedy. One of the three 
Graces. 

Themis. Daughter of Ccelos and 
Terra, and goddess of justice, who 
rewarded, virtue and punished vice. 

Theseus. King of Athens, and one 
of the most famous heroes of an- 
tiquity. He was the son of JSgeus 
and J^thra, husband of Aria^e 
and afterward of Phsedra, and 
lather of Hippdytus ^ the Ama' 
sonian Hippolyte. He was espe* 
oiaily noted fiar ilayiiig thelMAO* 
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tanr and conquering the Centaurs, 
imd for his friendship for Pirithotis. 

Tisiphonei One of tlte three Furies. 

IVitan. Son of Ccelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of a race of i^ants, called Titans, 
who contended with Saturn for the 
sovereignty of heaven, ui)tilJux)lter 
cast them by his thuuderl)Olts into 
Tartarus. A grandson of the above, 
and son of Hyperion; the sun-god. 
A name given to Prometheus, as 
Krandson of Titan. 

Tithonua. Bon^of Laomedon, and 
father of Memhon by Aurora, who 
endowed him with immortality, 
and when he had 1>ecome very old 
and decrepit turned him into a 
^asshopper. 

Tityua. A son of Jupiter, slain by 
Apollo for an attempt on the 
chastity of Latona, and condemned 
in the infernal regions to have a 
vulture for ever feeding on Ins 
liver, which was perpetually re- 
newed. He was a giant of size so 
huge, that his body, when stretched 
out, covered nine acres of land. 

Triptolemus. A king of Eleusis, 
who waffthe inventor of agriculture, 
and became a judge in the lower 
world. 

Triton. Son of Neptune and the 
nymph Balacia ; a sea-god and 
Neptune’s tnimi^eter, 

Trouus. Son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Acliilles. 

Trophonius. A deity who impnrUul 


oracles in a cave near Lebadia, in 
Bcsotia. H« waa the builder of 
Apollo’s temple at Delphi 
Turnua. A king of tlw liutuU, in 
Italy killed by ^neas. 

Tydeus. A king of Calydon, son 
of (Eueus, and father of Diomede^; 
celebrated for his victory over 
Eteocles, king of Thelvis. 

Typhon. A famous giant, struck 
with lightning by Jupiter, and 
buried under Mount iEtua. 


U. 

Ulvaaes. Son of Laertes, Imshand 
of Penelope, father of Telemachua, 
and king of Ithaca ; the most 
eloquent, wise, and politic of 
the Grecian heroes in the Tmjan 

W'iU'. 

Urania. The Muso who presided 
over astronomy. 

Uranus. The most ancient the 
gods, husband of Teihis or Terra, 
and father of Saturn. Ho was 
called Ccelus by the Romans. 


V. 

Venus. The goddess of love, grace- 
fulness, beauty, and ])len8uru, wife 
of Vulcan, mother of Cuj>id, iEncus, 

ll'C. 


VcrtuilBnai. A Ronmxi deity who 
presided over the seasons (par- 
ticularly spring), and their produc- 
tions. lie was the lover of Pomona. 

Vesta. The goddess of flocks and 
herds, and of the household in 
general; daughter of Saturn and 
sister of Jupiter, Neptufie, Pluto, 
J uuu, and Ceres. Her temple oon- 
tained a sacred hre, tended by 
virgin.^, and never permitted to go 
out. 

Vulcan. Sou of Jupiter and Juno, 
and husband of Venus, He was 
the god of hre, and presided ovei 
worker's in metal. His workshop 
was 8up}K>Bed to bti under Mount 
y£tna, whei'e, assisted by the 
(>cloi)s, he forged thunderbolts for 
Jove. 


Z. 

Zephyrus. The west wind, son of 
ami Aurora, and the pas- 
sionate lover of the goddess Flora. 

Zetes. One of the Argonauts, son 
of Horeas and Orithnia, and brother 
to Calais, together with wliom he 
pursued the Haiqiies, and drove 
them fi'om Thrace ; he is generally 
described as a winged being. 

Zethus. Son of .Jupiter and Antl- 
ope, and twin brother of Amphiom 
very ex])ert in music. 

Zeus. 'J'he Greek name of Jupiter. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY 

OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


I. EXPLANATORY INDEX OF PREFIXES, TERMINATIONS, AND 
FORMATIVE SYLLABLES. 


Aar, ar, (&r) [Celt.] A watercourse : 
as, Aar, Arve, Argens. 

Ab, aub, (awb) [Per.] Water; a 
river; as, Boab, two rivers, viz., 
the country between the Ganges 
and lire Jumna; Puiijaub, five 
rivers, t. e., the country watered 
by five great rivers; Ablkuren, 
river of Kur or Cyrus. 

Ab, abing, abbot, [A.*S.] An ab- 
bot ; as, Abtou, abbot's town ; 
Abingdon, abbot's hill; Abtiots- 
bury, abbot's town. 

Abad, (A-b&dO [Per.] A city, abode, 
or residence ; as, Akbarabad, city 
of Akbar: Auvungabad, city of 
Aurungzebe ; Fyabad, beautiful 
city. 

Abbas, (ab'bas) [Per.] Father ; 
as, Abb^bad, xiaternal abode, or 
abode of Abbas. 

Abbe, (aVba) [F.] Abbot ; as, Ab- 
beville, abbot’s town. 

Aber, (ab'^r) [Celt.] An estnary 
or mouth of a river ; as, AV>er- 
deen, a town at the mouth of the 
Dee ; Abergavenny, a town at the 
junction of the Gavenuy with the 
Usk. 

i Ac, ak, aug, ook, oke, [Skr.j 

I Earth ; land ; place. 

I Ae, aok, or ook, [A.-S.] An oak ; 
as, Ackton, oak-town ; Ackworth, 
oak faim ; Ockley, oak-meadow. 

Aoqua, (ak-kwa) [It.] six, (a) eaux, 
(5) [F.] [From L. «^wa.] Water; 
as, Aix-la-Chapelle, waters of the 
chapel ; Bordeaux, border of the 
waters. 

Adel, (d-del) [Ger.] Noble; as, 
AdeislMrg, noble’s hill ; Adelsdori, 
villi^e of the noble. 

Adler, ari, [Ger.] Eagle ; as, Adlers- 
beig, Arlsberg, eagle mountain. 

Al, M, [A. and Sp.] Tlie article 
the-~a prefix to many names ; as, 
Alcantara, the bridge ; Alcazar, 
the palace ; El-Araish, the garden 
of pleasure. 

Alb, alp, [Celt., related to L. albus.] 
A hill or mountain white with 
snow ; as, Alps. 

Albo, klba, [Qp. and It., from L. 
alhus.] White ; as, Albanella, 
Albano ; the Latin form also ap- 
pears in title French names Aubiu, 
Anbeterre, white land. 


Aldea, (al-de’a) [Sp. and Pg.] ald^, 
(al'dA) [F.] Village ; as, Aldea 
del C^o, village of the dog ; Aldea 
Velha, old village. 

Allah, (al’lah) [A] Go<l ; as, Al- 
laliabad, city of Allah. 

Alta, Altan, [Mong.] Gold; as, 
Altai, properly Alta yeeu Oola, 
the golden monnhiin; Altjinnor, 
the golden lake. 

Alto, alta, [It. & Sp., from L. 
altus.'l High; Altamnra, high 
wail ; Alta California, Upper Cali- 
fornia. 

Anti, [G.] Op^site; as, Anti- 
paros, opposite Paros ; Antitaurus, 
opjwsite Taurus ; Antilibanus, op- 
posite Lebanon. 

Ard, [Celt.] A height; promon- 
tory; as, Ardfert, the hill of the 
grave ; Aidglass, green height or 
hill. 

Arde, (ar'da) [D.] Earth ; land ; 
as, Oudenarde, old laud or district. 

Ash, [A.-B.] Ash ; Ashfield, Ash- 
land, Ashton. 

Ath, [Ir.] A ford; as, Athboy, 
yellow ford; Athleague, ford of 
the stones; Athlone, ford of St. 
Luanus. 

Aue, (ow'a) fOer.] Field; meadow ; 
as, Auerbach, brook of the mea- 
dow. 

Augusta, [L. feminine of Av.gus- 
tus.] Noble, august; joined to 
some Celtic and Gennanic names ; 
as, Augsburg, castle or city of Au- 
gustus; Autun, [L. Augustodii- 
nwn.} town of Augustus. 

Aven, avon, [Celt, afon.] Water; 
a river ; as, Avenburg, town on a 
stream ; Avondale, Strathaven, 
valley of the Avon. 


B. 

Bab, [A. & Chald.] A gate ; court ; 
as, Babylon, court of Helus; Babel- 
mandeb, gate of tears, from the 
many shipwrecks that occur in 
this strait. 

Bach, (bilk) or {utoh, (p&k) [Ger.] 
beck, [Eng.] bee, [P.J Brook ; 
nvulet; os, Auerbach, brook of 
the meadow ; Anspach, situated at 


the stream ; Holbeck, brook in the 
hollow; Woodbatch, w'ood-brook ; 
Caudebec, cold brook. 

Bad, (but) baden, (ba-den) pi. 
[Ger.] bagn, (bun) bain, bains, 
(bung) [F.] bagno, (biin-yd) bagni, 
(ban-y6) pi. [It. from L. balneum.] 
Bath, baths; as, Carlsbad, Charles’s 
bath ; Badenhausen, bathhouses ; 
Bagnoles ; Bains - du > niont - d’or, 
baths of the golden mountain ; 
Bagni di Lucca, baths of Lucca. 

Bal, ball, bally, [Celt.] An abode; 
a township; a village; as, Bal- 
briggan, Brocan’s or Brecan's 
town ; Ballinderry, town of the 
oak wood ; Bally dare, town of the 
plain. 

Bar, [Bkr.] Land; country; region ; 
as, Malabar, country of moun- 
tains. 

Bas, (b^kr) basses, (bus) [F., from 
G. bathus.] basso, [It.] bat, [Ger.] 
Low; as, Bas Bhin, lower Bhine ; 
Basses Alps, lower Alps ; Pays 
Bas, low country, i, e., Nether- 
lands ; Campobasso, low plain. 

Bay, [Eng.] bahia, (b&-e'a) [Sp. 
and Pg.] As, Botany Bay; Torbay, 
headland bay ; Bahia Honda, deep 
bay ; Boa Bahia ; Bombay, good 
harbour. 

Bayou, (ba-6d) [F.] Stream ; creek; 
as. Bayou Pierre, Peter's creek. 

Beau, (bo) bel, beUe, [F.] belle, 
bella, [It. Sp. and Pg.] (From L. 
bellus, bella.] Beautiful; fine; as, 
Beaulieu, beautiful place ; Bel- 
mont, beautiful mountain; Belle- 
isle, beautiful island ; Puerto Bello, 
fine harbour ; Isola Bella, beautiful 
island. 

Bel, [Ir.] The mouth of a ford 
or entrance to a river; as, Belfast, 
town by the sandbank in the river. 

Bela, (ba-l&) bielo, (be-&lo) biela, 
bialy, (be-al5) [Slav.] White; as, 
Belgi^e, white town or city; 
Biela, Bielopol, white city; Bialy- 
stock, white outlet or opening. 

Beled, (be-led') [A.] Country; as, 
Beled-el-Jereed, country of the 
date. 

Ben, pen, ven, [Celt,] A bead; a 
hill; a mountain; a promontory; 
ns, Benlomond, beacon mount^n ; 
Bennevis, cloud-oa^^wd mountain; 
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Apexuiinesi Pennine Alpet Penrith, 
head of ^e ford; Morven, great 
mountain* 

Be», [Ger.] A hill; mountain; a 
hill fortress ; as, Adelsberg, nohle’s 
hill ; Schwaixenberg, blaok moun- 
tain. 

Beth, [H.] House; as, Bethany, 
house of dates; Bethel, house of 
€k>d ; Bethlehem, house of bread. 
Bianoo, (be-An'ko) bianca, [It] 
hlano, (blong) blanche, (blungsh) 
[P.] bianoo, (blAn'ko) [Sp.] White ; 
as, Bianca Villa, white town; Mont 
Blanc, white mountain ; Mer 
Blanche, white sea ; Cabo Blanco, 
white cape. 

Bisohof, (bish'of) [Ger.] Bishop; 
as, Bischufsheim, residence of the 
bishop. 

Blair, [Celt] A plain clear of 
woods; as, Blairathol, Ardblair, 
the height in the plain. 

Boden, [Ger.J Bottom ; deep ; us, 
Bodensee, Lake of Constance, deep 
sea ; Bodenstodt, deep town. 

Boeuf, (biif) [Norm. F., from Teel, 
byr, a^de.] Village; as, Dauboeuf, 
dale Tillage ; Elboeuf, high village. 
Bon, (bong) bonne, (bon) [F.] 
bueno, (bwA'no) buena, [S])., from 
L. bonus, bona.] Good; fine; as. 
Bon Secours, good siiccour bay ; 
Terrebonne, good laitd ; Cap Bon- 
homme, Capo Goodman ; Buena 
Vista, fine view; Buenos Ayres, 
goo<l air. 

Borough, (bur'o)[A.*S. btirnh, burg.] 
A hill; mountain ; also, a fortified 
town, as, Marlborough ; fcit. Maid- 
xilfs town. 

Bridge, (brij) [Eng.] briiok, (bruk) 
brtloke, (bm'ka) [Ger.] brugge, 
(brug'ge) [D.] Bridge ; as t’ain- 
bridge, the bridge over the Cam ; 
Tunbridge, town bridge; Innsbruck 
or Innspruck, bridge over the Inn ; 
Brugge, Bruges, the bridge. 

Brook, [Eng.] Brook; stream ; as, 
Westbrook; Brookfield. 

Bryn, [Celt.] A brow; hence, a 
ridge ; as, Brandon ; Braintree. 

Bud, (boOd) [Ger.J Hut ; buibUng ; 
dwelling ; as, Buda, Budweiss, 
white dwelling. 

Burg, tA.-S. and Ger.] borg, [Dan. 
and Sw.] borgo, [It.] bourgo, [F.] 
burgh, [Scot., the distinctive 
name of Scotch ooi^rate towns.] 
borough, [Eng., a distinctive name 
of English corporate towns, and 
the termination of old Englisir 
towns, particularly north of the 
Humber, Borrow, Berry, Bury, 
Burrow.] A castle or fortified 
town; as, Wurzburg, herb-town; 
Strasl^urg, street-town ; Borgo- 
forte, strong castle : Cherbourg, 
CmsaFs town ; Edinburgh, city of 
Edwin ; Portberry, harbour town ; | 
Canterbury, city of Kent. 

BcbUi bom, bourne, bone, [A.-S., 
bvfina, Ger. bronn, brunn.] A 
brook, welL fountain ; as, Bannock- 
burn, the Bannock stream : Burn- 
ham, brook-dwelling ; Tyburn, the 


Ty brook ; Sherbom, clear brook ; ' 
Willybouitie, brook of the willows; 
Mary-le-bone, St. Mary’s at the 
br(K)k ; Heilbronn, fountain of 
health ; Schdnbriinn, beautiful 
fountain. 

By, [A.-S., fbom Ban.] A dwelling, 
village, town; as, Ashby, ashtowu; 
Bugby, red-town; Fenby, fentown; 
Berby, village of <leer or of wild 
beasts ; Kirkby, churcU-towii. 


Cabo, [Sp. & Pg.] cap, [F.J capo, 
[1t.J A cape ; headland ; as, CalK) 
Fiit>, Cold Ca])e ; CaiK) d'istria, 
Cape of Istria. 

Oaer, car, [Celt.] A camp; a fort, 
forti ess, or fortified tow'n ; as, Car- 
marthen, Merlin's fort. 

Oaflr, kafir, oa&e, [A.] Infidel ; ns, 
Kafiristan, land of the infidels, i. e., 
the inhabitants of SouMi Africji. 
Caster, oester, Chester, [A.-S. from 
L. cuHtrum, castra.] A cami>, for- 
tress ; as, Lancaster, fortress on the 
Lau or Lune; Colchester, f-rtress 
on the river Colne ; Dorchester, 
city of the Durotriges, or dwellers 
by the waiter. 

Castle, [Eng.] chateau, (sha-to') 
chatel, (sha-teT) [F.] oassel, oastel, , 
[Ger.] [From L. cmtellum.] A 
castle ; ais, Newcaistlo : Neufohaitel, 
new castle ; Castollainare, caustic on 
the sita. 

Ceap, [A.-»S. from cat (dan, to buy, 
traffic.] Cattle ; saleable commodi- 
ties ; market-place ; as, Cheapsidc ; 
Cliepstow, market town ; Chippen- 
ham, market town. 

Cefn, (kefn) [W.] A back; a ridge ; 
as, Cefn Bryn ; Chevy Chase ; 
Cheviot hills ; Les Cevennes. 

Oenn, [Gael.] A head ; ais, Ken- 
niore, greait summit; Kent, Kin- 
ross. 

Cerro, [Hp.] Mountain, iKtak ; ns, 
Cerro Gordo, a mountain guard or 
nass. 

Cneher or 8hehr, (shgr or shai'laer) 
[Turk.&Per.] House; town; I’on- 
dicherry, new town ; Alashehr, ex- 
alted town. 

Chow, tohoo, [Chin.1 A town of the 
second cla*M ; as, Iiang-chow-foo. 
Civita, (che've-ta) oltta, (chit'tal [It.] 
cidade, (se-iWdu) [Pg.] oiudaa, (se- 
66-dad') [1^.] (Prom L. cirzn<«.J A 
city ; as, Cnvita Vecchia, old town ; 
Citta Niiova, new town ; Cida<ie do 
liecife, city of the reef ; Ciudad real, 
royal city. 

Clar, [Ir.] Board; table; level; as, 
Clare ; Ballyclare, town of the 
plain. 

Comb, ewm, (kd6m) [W.] A bowl- 
shaped valley ; as, Wycombe, valley 
of the Wy; Compton; Cwmdee, 
black valley. 

Costa, [Sp. A Pg.] cote, [F.] Coast ; 
region ; as, Costa Rica, rich coast ; 
CTote d’or, gold coast. 


Cot, eote, eoataa, [A*-S.] A mud* 
house; cot; cottage; as, Cotsmora, 
Southoote. 

Craig, oaniok, [Celt.] Rook ; enif ; 


ixtoky plain ; as, Bauyondgy, town 
on a rock ; Carrickfergui, me rook 
of Fergus. 

Gras, 0tr66z) [Sp. A Rg.} orooe, 
(krb'cha) fit.] oroi*, (krwA) [F.J 
Cross; as, Vera Cruz, true cross; 
Santa Croce, and Sainte Croix, 
holy cixHu. 

Cron, kron, krone, (krd'ne) [Ger.] 
Crown ; Cronstadt or Kronstadt, 
crown city. 

Oul, ool, cole, [Celt.] Back ; hinder 
part ; corner ; as, Culross, of Ross, 
the )>eninsiiln of Fife ; Coleraine, 
corner or angle of the ferns. 


Bagh, tagh, [Turk.] A mountain ; 
.' 18 . Daghestait, country of moun- 
tains; BeUirtagh, cloud mountains; 
Mustagh, ice mountains. 

Bale. deU, [Eng.] thid, (Ul) [Ger.] 
daai, (dtil) [B. 1 Vale ; valley ; as, 
Anuaudale ; Bovedale ; Arundel, 
dell of the Arun ; Frankenthal, 
valley of the Franks; BlcBmendan), 
vale of flowers ; Balocarlia, laud of 
valleys. 

Bam, [I).] Bam ; dike; as, An)8ter- 
dam, i.c., a town situated at the 
dam of the Amstel ; Rotterdam, 
dam of the Uotte ; Schiedam, daut 
of the Schie. 

Ban, done, den, [A.-S.] The Danes; 
as, Danbury, town of the Banes ; 

I Dunesfield; Denham, Bane's home. 

Be, du, des, (da) (F.j del, della, [Sp. 
A It.] The ; of the ; as, Dos Moines, 
of the moniids; Prairie du Chien, 
dog prairie ; 'J’ieiTa del Fuego, land 
of fire ; Rio del Norte, river of the 
north. 

Ben, [A.-S.] A valley or ravine; as, 
Camden, crooked valley ; Denbigh, 
fiwelling in the vale. 

Ber, [A.-S.] Wild deer, or wild 
beasts in general ; as, Berlmm, 
deer’s home ; Derby, deer’s dwelL 
ing ; Beerhurst, deer's wood. , 

Berry, [Ir., G. drus, Druid.] Ah 
oak ; as, Berrv; Kildare, oak forest. 

Bive, (d^) [Malay.] Island: as, 
Maldives, the thousand islands: 
J^accadives, the ten thousand 
islanda 

Bol, [Celt.] A plain ; field ; aa Bid* 
beny, town on the plain ; BaJbry, 
king's field ; Dalkeith. 

Bon, [Celt.] Beep; low; os, Bdb, 
Donau ; Danube, low pliriu or 
meadow. " 

Borf, [Ger.] Village, town; 
Altdorf, old town ; BUsseldc^iL 
village on the DUssel. . ' 

Bnuu, [Erse druinu) Baok,*!^; 
OB, Dromore, great ridge. 

Bub, dttbb, [Ceiy Black; is, 
Dublin, Mack pool ; BhUisk, hHiilbk 
water ; Douglas, black water. 
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3)nlo6, (d66y«a) [SpJ dooe, (dd-sa) | 
^ [Pg., fyom Im dulcUi,} Sweet ; as j 
Agua Dulce, sweet water; Rio 
P^e, sweet liver; i.e., river of 
ftesh water. 

Pun or dont [Cdt.] A hill or fort 
on a hill; castle ; as, Dundee, hill- 
fort on the Tay ; Dunkeld, fort of 
the. Celts ; Snowdon, snow hill ; 
Abingdon, abbey hill ; Clarendon, 
hill clear of trees; Yverdun, in 
Switzerland. 


Hast, est, es, fA-S.] ost, [Ger.] 
cost, [D.] East ; as, Eastham, east 
home ; Easton, east town ; Essex, 
East Saxons, Osteireich, (Austria) 
the east kingdom; Oostburg, the 
east castle. 

Eioh, (ik) [Ger.] Oak ; as, Eich- 
stadt, oaktown. 

Risen, (i^zen) [Ger.] Iron ; as, 
Eisenstadt, iron town ; Eisenberg, 
iron mountain. 

Rntre, (on^tr) [P.] entre, (en'tra) 
[8p. and Pg., from L. inter.] Be- 
tween; as, Entre-deux-mers, be- 
tween the two seas; Entre rios, be- 
tween the rivers ; Entre Douro o 
Hiuho, between the Douro and the 
Hiuho; Interlachan, between the 
lakes. 

Erz, (erts) [Ger.] Ore; as, Erzge- 
birge, ore mountains. 

Ey, ea, ajf, a, [A.-S, ip, ea, Norw. 
oe.] An island ; as, Anglesey, isle 
of the Angles or English ; Chelsea, 
shingle isle ; Jersey, Csesar’s Is- 
land; Colonsay, St. Columba’s Isle; 
Staffa, isle of steps. 


beautiful water ; Fontana Fredda, 
cold spring ; Fuente del Msestre, 
the master's fountain ; Fuenterabia 
or Fontarabia, rapid stream. 

Foo, fou, [Cliin.] A large or im- 
portant dty; as Chang-chob-foo, 
the great city of Chang Choo. 

Ford, [A-S.] furt or furth, (f66rt) 
[Ger.] A ford ; as, Bradfoi-d, brood 
ford ; Deptfoid, deep ford ; Hart- 
ford, hart ford ; Hereford, aimy 
foj-d ; Milford, Oxford, Wateiford; 

* hYankfurt, ford of the Franks. 

Formoso, formosa, [Pg., L. 

«M«.] Beautiful ; as, Bio Formoso, 
beautiful river, Island of Formosa. 

Fort, (for) forte, (fort) [F,] forte, 
(foi/ta) [It.] fuerte, (fwer-ta) [Sp., 
L. fortis.] Strong; strong place; 
stronghold ; fort ; as, Rochefort, 
strong rock; Boi^ Foi-te, strong 
town; Villa del Fueilie, town of 
the fort. 

Frank, [Ger.] The Franks (a small 
Geniian tribe); as, Frankenthal, 
valley of the fSrauks ; Franconia, 
Franco. 

Free, [Eng.] frei, frey, (fri) [Ger.] 
Free ; as, Freeport, Freetown, 
Frey burg. 

Fried, (fret) fiiede, (fre'de) [Ger.] 
Peace ; as, FViedland, land of rest ; 
Priedebui-g, town or city of peace. 

Frith or Firth, [Soot., from L. fre- 
fuwi, a strait.] fiord or fjord, [Dan. 
and Norw.] A strait or estuary, 
an arm of the sea; as, Frith or 
Firth of Forth; Lymfiord, muddy 
inlet ; Hvalfiord, whale strait. 


Fels, [Ger.] Rock; as, Drachenfels, 
dragon's rocks; Weissenfels, white 
rocks. 

Field, [Eng. a forest clearing, or 
place where the ti’ees have been 
felled.] feld, [A.-S. and Ger.] veld, 
[D.j A held; plain; open country; 
as, Marshfield ; Li^field, field of 
corpew ; Lilienfeld, field of lilies ; 
WinfeiA field of victory. 

Field, KeM, (^eld) [Dan. and 
Norw.] Mountain range; as, Dovre- 
field, mountain range of Dovre or 
Daavre, a village on the side of a 
mountain. 

Fleet, [A-S.] An arm of the sea ; a 
chaunel ; as, Beamfleet, Northfieet, 
Southfieet. 

Folk, [A-S.] People ; as, Norfolk, 
north people ; Suffolk, south peo- 
ple. 

]&ut, (fong) fontaine, (fong'tdn) 
[F.] (foh-td-na) [It.] 

fuente, <fWen-ta) [SpJ [From L, 
/oTta] Ipuntein ; aejl^toouvert, 
covered fountain; Fontainebleau 
(Fontaine Belle Ban), fbontain of 


Gall, [Celt.] West, western; as, 
Gaul, Cornwall; Galway, western 
way or direction. 

Gate, [Eng.] A road or street; a 
passage among the hills ; as, Har- 
rowgate; Reigate, ridgegate, i. c., 
passage through the ridge. 

Gatt, [D.] Hole, i)assage, strait ; as, 
Cattegat, strait of the Catti ; 
Horllgatt, whirlpool strait. 

Garth, A small inclosnre ; as, 
Applegarth, Hayg^h, Wingarth. 

Gau, (gow) [Ger.] District, country ; 
as, Rheingau, country of the Rhine; 
Aargau, country of the Aar ; Thur- 
gau, district or canton of the Thur. 

C^birge, (ge-ber'ge) [Ger.] Moun- 
tains, mountain range ; as, Riesen- 
gebirge, giant mountains. 

Ghaut, Ghauts, [Hind.] A flight of 
steps; mountain pass; as, Ghauts; 
B.alaghauts, beyond or above the 
Ghauts. 

Glas, glass, [Celt.] Green ; as, 
Arglass, green height; Glasgow, 
green wood. 

Gorod, grad, [Slav, allied to Eng, 
garth and garden.] Town or city ; 
as, Novgorod or Novigrad, new 
town ; Belgrade or Belgrade white 
city. 

0riif, [Ger.] Count; as, Grftfen- 


berg, count's mountain; Grafi»}i» 
hausen, count's houses or town. 

Graf, grave, [A-S.] Intrenchment, 
small inolosure, grove; as, GraftoUi 
Gravesend. 

Great, [Eng.] grand, (grong) grande, 
(grongd) [F.j Great; as, Great 
Falls, Great Slave Lake, Grand 
Bourg, great town; Rio Grande, 
great river. 

Green, [Eng.] gr6n, [Ger., Dan., 
Norw.] Green; as, Greenfield, 
Gionland, Greenland. 

Gros, (gr6) grosse, (gros) [F.] gross, 
[Ger.] groote, (grd'te) [D.] grosso, 
[It. & Pg.] Large, great, thick; 
as, Gros Bliderstoff, Great Bliders- 
toff; Gros Glogau, great Glogau; 
Groote Eylandt, great island ; 
Monte Grosso, great hill. 

Grub, (groOp) ^be, (groo'be) [Ger.] 
Mine ;^as, Salzgrub, salt mine. 

Guad, (gwad or wad) guadi, (gwa'de 
or wa'de) [Sp., from A. wad, 
7ffad?/.] River; as, Guadalquiver ; 
Wadalkebeer, the great river ; 
Guadalupe, river of the bay. 


Hai or Hay, (hi) [Chin.] Sea : as, 
Whanghai, yeUow sea ; Shanghai, 
supreme port. 

Ham, fA.-S.] heim, (him) [Ger.] 
Hamlet; town ; home; as, Hampton, 
home town ; Oakham, oak home ; 
Waltham, home in the wood; 
Bischofsheim, bishop’s home; Dron- 
theim, home of the throne or court. 

Haven, [Eng.] hafen, [Ger.] hamn, 
[Sw.] havn, (hown) [Dan.] Haven; 
harbour ; as, Fairhaven ; New- 
haven ; Friedrichshafen, Frederic’s 
haven ; Christinaliamu, Christina's 
port ; Kjobenhavn, Copenhagen, 
open port. 

Heilig, (hi'lig) heil^n, (hile-gen) 
[Ger.] Holy; as, Heiligenstadt, holy 
town. 

High, [Eng.] hooh, hohe, hohen, 
[Ger.] hoog, [D.] High ; as, High- 
gate; Highbridge ; Hochberg, high 
mountain ; Hoheulinden^ high lin- 
dens ; Hoogeveen, high turf. 

Hiihe, [A.-S.] Landing place, port 
or haven ; as, Botherhithe, haven 
of the red height ; Lambeth .(for 
Loamhithe), loamy or clayey pewrt ; 
Greenhithe, haven by the green or 
meadow. 

Ho, [Chin.] River; canal ; as, 
Hoangho, yellow river; Yu-ho, 
royal canal. 

Hof, [Ger.] Court; as, Hofheim, 
residence of the court. 

Holm, [A-S. and Norse.] Island; 
as, Bornholm, island fountain; 
Flatholm, flat island ; Stockholm, 
island formed by stocks or piles ; 
Holmestrand, island coast. 

Holt, [A-S.] A wood; a copse; aa 
Aldersholt or Aldershot; Apj^e- 
holt, Cherryholt^ Trokenholt, dry 
wood. 
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Hondo, (on'dd) lionda, (on'da) [Sp.! 
Deep ; as, Bio Honda, deep river ; 
B^ia Honda, deep bay. 

Hnrst, IA.-S.] Thick wood or forest; 
as, Lyndhunt, Ihne forest; Brad- 
hurst, broad forest: Brookhurst, 
forest on the brook; Penshurst, 
forest on a high hill. 


I. 

ne, ide, (61) [FO Uha, (el'yi) [Pg.) 
iua, (es'Ia) fSp.] isola, (e-so-la) 
[It.] ennis, inch, innis, [Celt.] 
[From L. itutula.] Island; as, He 
do France, Isle of France; Belleisle, 
beautiftil island ; Lisle, the island ; 
Ilha Grande, large island ; Isla 
de Leon, island of Leon; Isola 
Madre, mother island; Enniskil- 
len, the kirktown on the island ; 
Inchcolm, island of St. Colm or 
Golumba ; Innistory, high island. 

Hi, (Ble) [Turk.] Country; as, 
Bumili or Eoumelia, country of the 
Homans. 

Ing, inge, [A.-S.3 Meadow; as, Deep- 
ing; also, a family settlement ; as, 
Dorking, Hastings ; Ardington, 
town of the Ardings ; also, iu 
Germany, Tubingen, Gottingen. 

Inver, [Ir.] Mouth of a river ; as, 
Inverary, mouth of the Airy ; 
Inverness, mouth of the Ness. 


J. 

JTebel, [A.] Mountain ; os, Jel^el 
Zatout, mountain of Apes ; Johcl 
al Tarik, Gibraltar, or luountaiu of 
Tarik. 

Jeni, yeni, [Turk.] New:as, Jeniken, 
now market ; Yonishehr, new city. 

Jung, (young) [Ger.] Young ; ns, 
Jungfrau, young woman or maiden. 


K. 

Xaiser, (ki'zgr) [Ger., from Ti. 
Ccetar.] Cmsar; emperor ; as, 
Kaiserstuhl, Caesar’s throne or 
seat ; Kaiserstadt, imi>erial town, 
l^a, [Turk, and Tartar.] Black; 
as, Karamania, country of black 
men. 

Ken, kin, [Celt] Cape, headland; 
as, Kenmore, the great head ; Kin- 
naird, the head of the heights, 
j^ang, [Chin.] Biver ; as, Yang-tse- 
Kiaug, eon of the sea-river; Ta- 
Kiang, great river. 

Kil, kill, [D.] Channel; creek; as, 
Schuylkill, hidden creek, 

Kil, WU, [Celt., L. cella.] Cell, 
church, cloister; as, Rilkemiy, 
church of Kenny; Kilpatrick, 
Patrick*e church; Kilmore, the 
great church ; loolmkiB, cloister or 
cell of St. Columba. 

I^g or kin, [Chin.] Capital; court; 


ae, Nankin, southern capital ; Pe< 
king or Pekin, northern capital. 

King, [Eng.] cyning, coning, oonls, 
cunning, [A.-S.] konig, [Ger.] 
King ; as, l^ugston, king’s town ; 
Kingsbury, Coningsby, Conisbor* 
ough, Cunningham, Konigsberg, 
king’s mountain ; Kbniggrats, 
king’s town. 

Kirohe, [Ger.] kerke, kerk, [D.] 
kerque, [F.J kirk, [Scot.] Church; 
as, Punfkirchen, five churches ; 
Dunkerque, church on the hill ; 
Kirkby, church town ; Kirkciid- 
brigiit, St. Cuthbert’s church. 

Xleinen, (klFiien) [Ger.] Little ; ns, 
Kloinenberg, little mountain. 

Koord, kourd, kurd, [Per.] Strong; 
fierce ; as, Koerdisttin, land of the 
strong or fierce. 

Kopf, [Ger. ] Head ; as, Schiiftekopf, 
snow head or suinniit. 

Koping, kjoping, (cho'ping) [Sw.] 
Mart; place of trade; town; as, 
Nykoping, new town. 


L. 


Lac, [P. from L. laevs,] lago, fit. i 
<te Sp.j loch, [Scot.] lough, fir.] 
Lake ; as, IdiC de« Bois, Jake of the 
w'fKKis; Ijogo Maggiore, larger lake, | 
with reference to that of Lugano, 
with which it is connected ; Lodi 
Doine, deei> lake; Lough Bawn, 
white lake. 

Land, [Eng.] Land; country; as, 
Enghiud, land of tho Anglos ; Ice- 
land; Netherlands. 

Lauter, (low'ter) [Ger.] Clear; pure ; 
{IS, [..auterbrnnii, clear fountain. 

Law or low, [A.-S. hlaw.} Mound, 
conical hill, rising ground ; as, 
Wardlaw, guard hill ; Hounslow', 
hound’s hill. 

Ley or ly, [A.-S. leak.] An open 
place iji a wooil, a glade, pasture, 
lea; as, Alderley, amid alders : Ock- 
ley, ami<l oaks ; Paisley, amid pas- 
ture grounds. 

Lichten, (Uk'ten) [Ger.] Light; 
clear; :is, Lichtenstein, clear stone; 
iiichtenwald, oi>eu, clear forest. 

Lieu, (le-uhO tt"'. from L. locus.} 
I'laco; as, Beaulieu, fine place. 

Lm, lyn, [CeIt.J Deep pool; as, 
Dublin, black i)ool ; Linlitligow, 
Jake of the gray bound; Lynn Begis, 
king’s iK>ol. 

Lis, [Colt] An earthem fort ; as, 
Lismore, great fort. 

Llan, (thlan) [W.j An inclosure; 
a church ; as, Llandaff, church on 
tho Tatf. 

Long, [Eog.] longue, (long) [F.] 
longen, (lang'en) [Ger.] lunga, 
(lo6n'ga) [It.] Long; as, Longford, 
Long Island, Lon^eil, long eye ; 
Longueville. long town; Langen- 
dorf, long village ; Yallelunga, long 
valley. 

Lund, (IdOnd) [Dan. dt Sw.j Grove 
or wood : as, Plumbelimd ; Freder- 
ickslund 


M, 

Hagh, (mAh) [Ir.] maes, (mA'et) 
[Celt.] A plain or field ; as, Armagh, 
on the plain; Maesbury^ town on, 
the plain. 

Hark, [Eng. Ger.] Limit; bound* 
ary ; as, Markdorf, frontier village; 
Markenstein, boundary stone 
bnx)k, boundary brook; Morston, 
boundary stone. 

Hark, [Scand.] Field; territoiy; 
as, Finmark, territory of tne 
Finns; Denmark, territory of the 
Danes. 

Haxkt, [Ger.] Market; as, Neu- 
markt, Ntwmarket ; Marktbnob, 
market brook. 

Mere, [A.-S.] meer, (mgr) [Ger. dt 
D.] [Prom L. wtart:.] Sea, lake, 
potd : as, Windermere, Meiton, sea 
town; Horleromer Meor, sea of 
Harlem. 

Mill, [Eng.] mUhl, [Get.] Mill; as, 
Milliuiry, Millbrook, Muhlhausen, 
mill vili^e. 

Minster, [A.-S. from L. ruonastc- 
rium.} munstor, [Ger.] A monas- 
tery ; as, Axminster, on the Axe ; 
Westminster, west from St. Paul's, 
London ; Munster, Munsterberg, 
munster mountitin. 

Mor, more, [Celt.] Great ; os, 
Glonmoro, big glen ; Morven, gi-cat 
mountain. 

Mount, [Eng.] mont, (mong) [F.] 
monte, (mon'lA) [It.] monte, (mon- 
tA) [Sp.] (From L. mons.] Hill, 
mount; as, Fairmount; Mont 
Blanc, white mountain; Monte- 
negro, black mountain; Montserrat, 
jagged mountain. 

Mouth, [Eng.] mund, (mOOnt) [Ger.] 
mond, (mont) [D. ] Mouth ; as, Ex- 
inuuth, town at the mouth of the 
Exo; Plymouth, town at the mouth 
of tho Plym ; Travemumle, mouth 
of the Trave ; Boerrnond, n»outh 
of tho Boer. 

Mull, [Colt.] A baro headland ; as, 
the Mull of Canty re, Mull of 
Galloway. 


N. 

Nont, [Celt,] Valley; as, Nanb' 
wich, valley dwelling; Pennant, 
head of the valley ; Nantes. 

Nase or xuize, [Eng,~a corruption 
of JVaes.] naes or nas, [Norw. dt 
Sw.] neM, [Soot] nos, [Rum. 
from L. nasus.J Nose, carie, pro* I 
raontory; ife, the Na?.e, Naseby, 
Dungeness, headland of daitgei; 
Lindesnaes, limo cape; Fifendl^ 
promontory of Fife; Sheernose, 
whiteness, Vostochnil Nosi, . 
cape. 

Negro, [Sp. A Pg.] aero, [Xi.j 
noir, (aw&r) [F. L. 

Block; as. Moateamco, mm 
mountain; Bio Negro, blook rivetr 
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Negropont, t)laok bridm ; Aot^ua ' 
Negm, bJaok water ; Her Noire, 
Blaok Sea. 

Nether, (A.-S.] nieder, (ni'd^) 
[Ger.J neder, [D.] Lower; ae, 
Netherby, lower dwelling or Til- 
lage ; Niederhessen, Lower Hesse ; 
mederlande, Netherlands or low 
countries. 

Nevado, (ne-Ta'dd) nevada, [Sp.] 
White with snow; as, Sierra Ne- 
vada, snow-clad mountadn chain. 

New, [Eng.] neu, (noi) [Ger.] neuf, 
(nft^ nenve, (n(lv) [P.] nuova, 
(n6d-5'v&) [It.) nuova, (nwa'va) 
[Sp.) [Prom L. novas.) New; as, 
New England, Neubruiin, new 
fountain ; Nieupoort, New]3ort ; 
Villeneuve, new town ; Castel 
Nuovo, Newcastle ; Nouveau Mex- 
ique, New Mexico ; Nuova Segovia. 

North, [Eng.) nord, (nor) [F.] nord, 
(nort) [Ger.) norte, [Sp. and Pg.) 
North ; as, Norwich, north town ; 
Nordheim, north home ; Rio del 
Norte, river of the north. 


0 or de (6'e) [Dan. and Norw.) 
Island ; as, Faroe, sheep islands ; 
Saudde, sand islands. 

Ober, [Ger.) Upper; as, Oberhofen, 
upper palace or court. 

Old, [Eng.) al, aid, a, au, el, [A.-S.) * 
alt, [Ger.) oude, (ow'de) [D.] Old ; 
as, Oldham, old home ; Alby, old 
dwelling; Auburn, old brook ; 
Elton, old town ; Altdorf, old vil- 
lage : Ottdenard, old earth or land. 

Ore, [Hind.) Town; village; as Vel- 
lore, Nellore, Tan j ore. 

Ort, [Ger.) Place; hamlet; village; 
as, Tiefenort, deep place. 


Para, [Braz.) A river; as, Para- 
hiba, Paraguay, Parana. 

Fas, (pd) [F.] Strait ; outlet ; as. 
Pas a I’Outre, outer pass ; Pas de 
Calais, straits of Calais. 

Patam or Patnam, [Hind.) Fort 
or town ; as, Seringapatam or 
SeringiijMtnam, town of Sriringa, 
vhat is, Vishnu. 

Pei, (pft) [Chin.) White; ae Peiho, 
white river. 

Pena, (pen'ya) [Sp.) A rock; as, 
Cabo die Penas, cape of rocks. 

Penj, pai^, puiy, [Per.) Five ; as 
Peiijab or Funjaub, five rivers, 
i. c., the country watered by them ; 
Feiijjshehr, five castles or towns. 
Point, [En|. and F.j punta, (poOn'ta) 
[It and 1^.) ponti^ [Pg.] [J^m L. 
puneium,} Point; cape ; headland; 
as. Point Judith; Point aox Trem- 
bles, trembling point; Punta di 
Piedta, stony pwit; Ponta Del- 
gada, toe point. 

Polis, pel, poU, bolii pto or bto, [0. 


polis.] City; as, Nicoiwlis, city 
of victory ; Sevastopol, city of Au- 
gustus ; Tripoli, three cities ; Gre- 
noble or Gratianopolis, city of 
Gratian. 

Pont, (pong) [P.) pottte, (pon'ta) 
[It.) puente, (pwen'U) [Sp.) [From 
L. poM.] Bridge ; as, Negropont, 
black bridge; Pontefract or Pom- 
fret, broken bridge ; Ponte di 
l^egno, bridge of wood ; Fuente de 
Genii, bridge on the Genii 

Poor, poora, pore, [Skr. pwn.] 
Town ; city; as, Cawjipore, city 
of a Khan; Serampore, city of 
prosperity. 

Pootra, poutra, [Skr.) Son; as, 
Brahmapootra, son of Brahma. 

Port, [Eng.) porto, [It.] puerto, 
(pwgr'to) [Sp.] [From L. portus.] 
Haven or port ; as, Bridgeport, 
Portland, Porto Ercole, port of 
Hercules ; Puerto Rico, rich port. 

Pres, prest, [A. -8.) A priest; as, 
Preston and Presburg, town of a 
priest ; Prestwich, priest’s dwell- 
ing. 

Puebla, (pweb-la) [Sp.) Town or 
city ; as, Puebla Nueva, new town. 


0uatre, (kat-r) [F.] Four ; ns, 
Quatre Bras, four arms. 

Q,uente, (ken-ta) [Pg.j Hot; as, 
Agoa Quente, hot spring. 


Rajah or raja, [Skr.) King ; royal ; 
as, Kajaligor, royal fortress; Rajah- 
l)oor, royal city. 

Ras, [A.) He^; headland; capo; 
as, Ras-el-Abiad, white caix; ; Bas- 
el-Tafal, chalk cape. 

Reich, (rik) or reiohen, (rTken) 
[Ger.) rico, (re'ko) [Sp.J Rich ; as, 
Reichstadt, rich town ; Costa Rica, 
rich coast ; Porto Rico, rich port. 
Ridge, rig, [A. -8. hrycg.\ Ridge ; 
back; as, ^gby, ridge village ; Rig- 
ton, ridge town ; Hawkeridge. 
Riese, (re'zA) riesen, (re'zen) [Ger.) 
Giant: giants; as, Kiesengebirge, 
giant mountains. 

£o, ^6) [Sp. & Pg.) River; as, 
Rio Colorado, coloured river, from 
. the deep, red tinge of its waters ; 
Rio Grande, great river. 

Roche, (rosh)[F.) Rock; fortress; 
as, Rochefort, strong fortress. 

Ross, [Celt.] A promontory, head- 
land, or bluff; a height or summit; 
as, Kinross, head of the promon- 
tory ; Melrose, naked promontory ; 
Roxburgh, the castle on the pro- 
montory. 

Rosso, [It.] rothea, (rd'ten) [Ger.) 
rouge, (roOzh) [F.) Red ; as, Castel 
Boaso ; Rothenl^urm, red tower ; 
Mer.Rouge, Red Sea. 

Royal, [Eng.] real, [Sp.] reole, (r&- 


a'l&) [It.) {From 1m Royal; 

as. Port Royal; Villa Beal, royal 
town : Montreal, Motmt Royal 
Ruh, <r6d) ruhe, (rd<Ve) [Ger.) Best; 
as, CaTlmihe, Charles’s test of 
resting-place. 


Sable, [F.j Sand; as. Riviere au 
Sable, sandy river; Cape Sable, 
sandy c^pe. 

Saint, [Eing.) sainte, (sSngt) [F.l 
san, [It. and 8p.) sanct, (sankt) 
[Ger.) [From L. mnetua.] Saint; 
08 , Saint or St John’s; St. Helena; 
Sun Juan, St. John ; Santa Cruz, 
holy cross ; Sanct Hubert, St. 
Hubert. 

Balt, [Eng.] salado, [Sp.) said [F.) 
salz, [Ger.) [From L. sal] Salt; 
as. Salt l^iver; Salt Lake; Bio 
Salado, salt river; Riviere Salde, 
salt river; Salzburg, salt castle; 
Salzgmb, salt mine. 

Saut, sault, (so) [F.j Waterfall ; as, 
Sault St. Marie, fhlls of St. 
Mary. 

Scar, [Norse.] A precipitous bank 
of earth ; a cliff; as, Yarborough, 
the Skerries. 

Sohloss, (shlos) [Ger.] Castle; os 
Schlossberg, castle hUl. 

Sohnee, (shna) [Ger.) Snow ; as, 
Schueeberg, snow mountain. 

Schon, (shon) [Ger.) Beautiful ; as, 
Schonbruun, beautiful spring or 
fountain ; Schonberg, beautiful 
mountain or hill. 

Schuylen, (skoi-len) [D.) To hide ; 
as, Yhuylkill, hidden creek. 
Schwarz or Schwartz, (shwarts) 
[Ger.] Blaok ; as, Schwarzwald, 
black forest; Schwarzeiiberg, black 
mountain. 

Berob, [A.-S.) A shrub or bush ; 
as, Shropslure, Shrewsbury. 

See, (za) [Ger.) zee, [D.j Sea or 
lake; as, Thunner See, lake of 
Thuin ; Zeeland, sea land, t. e., land 
nearly or quite surrounded by the 
sea. 

Semlia, [Slav.) Laud ; as, Novaia 
Semlia, new laud. 

Set, [A.-S.) A settlement; as Dor- 
set, Somerset. 

Sex, [Eng.) saohs, (s^s) [Ger.] 
Saxon; as, Sussex, kingdom of 
the south Saxons; Essex, kingdom 
of east Saxons ; Sachsen, Saxony. 
Shaw, [A.-S. aceaga.] A shady 
})Iace ; a wood ; as, Bradshaw, 
broadwood. 

Shire, [A.-S., from seiran, to shear, 
diviY.J A county ; as, CheshUe, 
Lancashire. 

Bieg, (zeg) [Ger.] Victory; as, Sieg- 
berg, mountoiii of victory. 

Sierra, (se-erira) [Sp. from L. sfrra, a 
saw, on account of the resem- 
blance of a chain of mountains to 
the teeth of a saw.) Mountain 
ridM or range ; as, Sierra Blanca, 
white mouittain ridge ; Sierra 
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the Uon’e nag*: Siem I Old ; w. Porta Veochio. tU non: 

.no wy noan^ T. Ci»it»Vecd>lii,<>M<)lty:WB*t^i, 

afieottw *• old town: Puerto VieJo, <dd port;, 

suite denoting a town or village ; Vietix Cond6. tM Oond& 

as, Tob^k, toiwi on the Tobol: Xa, [Chin.] Omt;as,Ta-Kiang, great Vero, vem, fSp,, Item 1* 
Loogai^oe, town on the Loogan. rivei' : Ta-shan, m«at mountain. True; at. Vera Cm*, true 

Slav, [Rum.] A prefix or suffix de- Tchaag, (Chin, j Middle; as, Tohang- cross. 

noting the habitation of Slaves or kooe, middle kingdom, the native ViUa, (It.! ville* Ivfill fP 1 FFrom L 
«. BlavooU, Y:«o. . ^f.) i town\:2,‘viili 

rt- . « e. Tlwpe, throp, trop, A VUleaeuve, new town. 

Beotb, [Eng. from A.>S. mth, tut- village : as, Althorpe, old village. 

Ijsr.] sUd, (sut) (Get. 3 suyder, (aei^- Thwaite, [A-S.J A forest clearing ; 
d§ry [D.] sod, (sddd) [Sp.] South ; a pasture ; as, Bumthwaite. Tjtr 

as, Southampton; Southwark: Zuy- Tierra, (te-§r'ra) L. terrre.] **• 

der Zee, South Sea ; Ban Juan del Earth or land : as, ^erra or Terra 


Sud, San Juan of t!^ South. 


del Fuego, land of fire. 


Stedt, (stdt) (Ger.J atad, (Dan.] Tod, [A.-S.J Fox ; as, Todburn, valley, ravine, or riv< 
Town ; as, Carlstadt, Charlestown ; fox brook ; Todfiield, field of the fox. Moosa, valley of Moi 
Christian stad, Christian’s town : Toft, [Dan.J tot, (to) (Norm. F.J keeber, Ouadalqiiiver. 


Frederikstad, Fraderiek town. 


homestead ; inclosure ; as, 


Wad or Wady, (wA’de) (A.1 A. 
valley, ravine, or river; as, Wady 
Moosa, valley of Mosee; wad-el^ 


. , Wald, wait, weald, wold, would, 

Stan, (Per.) Countnr; as, Hindo- Lowestoft, Yvetot. (A. - 8 .) wald, (w&lt) or wald* 

Stan, country of the Hin- Torre, (tor'ra) lit. from L. (wal'de) [Ger.] Woodland; a wild 

d(^ ; Koordistan, country of the ihurm, (t6urm) (Ger.J A tower; as, uncultivated land; as, Wal^m, . 
Khoords; Turkistau, country of Torres Vedras, old towers ; Torres woodland home; Walden; Coxwold; 
the Turks. Novas, new towers; liothenthurm, ICingswoulde ; Schwai'zwald, black . 

oted, stead, stede, [A. -8.) A stead : red tower. forest. 

home: town; as, IlarapRtead, Town, [Eng.] ton, [A. -8. J A town ; Weiler, (wilgr) [Ger.J An abode; 
homestead; Horstead, Horsa’s village; as, Watertown, Norton, as, Badenweiler, village of baths. 

north town; Brighton ; Button, Weis, (wis) or weissea, (wi'sen) 
Btetm fA.-8.3 Bank of a river; south town; Langton, long town. (Ger.) White; as, W^sskirch, white 
Bickersteth ; Toxteth. Tre, [Celt.] A place ; dwelling; as, church; Weissenburg, white fort 

Btoek, stoke, stol, stow, (A.-S. s<oc.) Treborough ; Treton; Tredegar ; or town ; Weissenfels, white rook. 

A sUMkaded place; seat; place; Trecastle. West, [Eng. and Ger.J West; as, West-, 

dwelling ; tu, Woodstock, woody Tricht, (trikt) or treoht, (trekt) [D.J foiti; Westfli^d, Westbofen, western 
place ; Tavistock, place on the A passage; as, Maestricht, the pass* court. 

.Pavy : Stockbridge, dwelling by age of the JWeuse ; Utrecht, beyond Wioh, wiok, (A.-S.) A town ; also, 
the bridge ; Bishopstoke ; Brad- the passnge of the Rhine. a creek or harbour ; a I'eauh or 

stow, the broad place ; Chepstow Trois, (trwa) [F.J Three ; as, Trois straight portion of a river between 


marketplace. 

Stone, (Eng.J stan, (A.-S.J stein, 


Bividres, three rivers. bends ; as, Greenwich, green reach;. 

. . , ... Norwich, north villa^; Sandwich, 

(stin) (Ger.J eteen, (stdn) (D.J town on the sand; Warwick, 

Stone ; as, Stoneham, Staunton, TT garrison town ; Sleswio (Schleswig) 

stony town ; Steinboch, stony village on the Schley, 

brook; Ehrenbreitstein, honour’s Wood, [A. -8.] Wood; as, Norwood, 

broad stone; Bteeukerke, stone TInter, (oOn't^r) (Ger.) Under; north wood; Westwood, 
church. lower: also, among; as, Unter- Worth, (A.-S. and Ger.J A roaa- 

Btrat, [A.-S.] strasse, (str^'se) (Ger. walden, among the woods. sion; manor: town ; as, Aldworth, 

from L. strata.] Street ; way ; old mansion ; Tam worth, tuwu on 

road ; as, Stratford, ford by the the Tame; Bosworth, St. Botoliffi’s 

street: Stratton, town on the public XT town; Konigsworth, king’s man- 

road ; StraMbouzg, town or castle * • sion or town, 

on the highway. 

Strath, [Gael.] Long and brood val- Val, valle, (val'ia) fSp. A It.] vnu, 
l^; as, Strathmore, great valley ; (vO) [F., from L. valiU.] A valley; •tr 

Strathearn, valley of the Earn; as. Void’ Amo, valley of the Arno; ** 

Strathspey, valley of the Spey. Valle Hermoso, beautiful valley ; 

Strom, (Ger.J Stream ; current; as, Vaucliise, closed valley. Tang, (Chin.} Strong; as, Tang- 

Maelstrom, mill stream — so called Yar, [Hung.] Fortifira plaoe ; an, tse-kiaiig, strong one or thing of, 

from its whirling or eddying mo- Temssvar, fortification of the the sea ; great river. 


walden, among the woods. 


sion; manor; town ; as, Aldworth, 
old mansion ; Tamworth, tuwu on 
the Tame; Bosworth, St. Botol]>h’s 
town; Konigsworth, king’s man- 
sion or town. 


tioD. Temes; Uj Var, new fort. Tar, [Celt, parw, garavf.] Rairid; 

Bund, (soont or adOnd) (Oer. dc Yeoohio, (vek'ke-d) veeoliia, (vek'- • rough; turbid; os. Tare; Yar- 
Dan.] Bound or strait; as, Stral- ke-&)(lt.]velho,(vel’yo)[Pg.]viejo, | mouth; Yarrow; also, Garry; 
snnd, the Sound of Strale. (ve-&’hd} [Sp.] vieux (ve-uh) (F.j j Garonne. 


A BRIEF ALPHABETICAL LIST OF GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES' 
WITH THEIR DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICATION. 


Abardemii Month of the Dee. 


Acoeinae, [Ind.] Land on the I 


Named after the 


Abvariaia; iMn the Hawash, one I other aide or Wyond the I peror Hadrian, lie founder, 
bfitabhiefrivelm I water, lAdriatie. Beaof AdrtenorS 


Adriattet Beaof AdrtenorHjadrla^ 
SO 


wmwm mmummii mkusa 


riMtniitw* Tlie comtry of the 


Agawm* [Ind.} Xiow land ; marsh 
or maadow; also, A plaoe beloir or 
down atraam, with rafere&ce to 
Bcaaa place above or up stream. 
Agiooheol:, [Ind.] Place of the epirit 
oftbopIneB. 

Albania* From ita anowy ranges. 
Albaiur* Frobabiv ..tibie same aa. 
Albjn, the Celtic name of Scotland, 
meaning, country of heights. 
Albw|iierqu6. Sp, from L. alba, 
white, quereitt, oak. 

Aloala, CA. aUkal-ah.] The castle. 
AliwtUm lalaada* From Buss. cUeut, 
abaMrouk. 

Alaaaaadria, Named after Pope 
Alexander. 

Almtandrih, Named after Alexander 
thadbraat. 

Alfidrei* 33ie west. 

AlgeiMt Alfiara, [A. At Jezair.} 
Theiidand; the peninsula. 
Alhautea, [A. kal’a-al-hamra.'i 
The red castle. 

llnd.] Biver of the 

Almato. Iheminea 
AlsAea mr Alaatiai The other 
seat,’* or the abode of the German 
aeiwm vest of th« Bhine. 
Altamahif [Ind.} The place of the 
village ; where iha village k. 
Amaaon. From Amassona, the 
Indian name, signifying *‘boatde< 
atroyer/' in aNutkm to the great 
height and vidbnee of the tide. 
Ameriioat Named after Amerigo 
VatpaooL who, in 14i9, landed upon 
thtf eentinent south of the equator, 
dcduaiihHa had dieoovered in 
tire preceding year. The name Arst 
oeeurs in a narrative published at 
St. Die, in Lorraine^ in 1507, and 
attrtbnted to Ve^oei, thouidi it 
waa kened without his oonsent. 
Amieni, [L. ambkits.] fioeause sur- 
roundad bf water* 


rounded bf water* 

Attmimboaao, (Ind. } FLah^tory 
river. 

Anatolia* From O. anatole, the I 
rising: the easWapplied usually to 
Asia Kinor or the Levant. 

Ancona. From G. agk6n, elbow, 
augle—named from its position in 
*an aturleof the cMst. 

A tid n S ki a . Probaldy a oorruption 
of Vandalosia, i, f *, oeuntry of the 
Yandals ~ some stelaid are of 
opinkki that it k from an Amhic 
aoutoa, and means region of the 
evening.** 

Andes* From Peruvian anta, 
•igniffing oopper or metal in 
general. 

Andsoeoogfin* From Ind. arms- 
koh^fwa, nsh-epearing. 

AnaaiL , Agtce <irfhe eeuth. 
Anna|tdl£ AnhcTe eitf--Aaiiied 
in honour of jtoami Annn who 
bestowed sevtidL^nklnablo p^nta 
onthatown. 

Antl|tk (SaI GtA ; andidht 
Aattm. ^ ikhm 


Appalabhioola, [Ind.] Town of the 
Appalachites. 

Apfuedore, [Applz, and Celt rwd, 
water. ] Apple- water — Appledore 
was once a maritime town. 
Ardennes. The great forest— on the 
fh>ntimB of Belgium and France. 
Argyll, [Qael.1 Country of the 
Gael. 

Arkona* Sand-hills. 

Arkansaa. From Kansas, with the 
French prefix of arc, a bow. 

Arles, [Celt ar-laeth.} The town 
upon the marsh. 

Amagh, [Celtl The town “on 
the plain.** 

Armorica, [Celt] The land “upon 
the sea.*’ 

Aroostook, [Ind.] Good-giver. 
Ascension. Named by Albuquerque, 
on his voyage to India, in 1608, 
probably from having been seen 
on Ascension day. 

Asoutney, [Ind.] Fire-mountain, 
from having been burned over. 
Asia. According to Pott, from the 
Sanskrit mhos, land of the dawn. 
Assiniboin, [Ind.] Stone Sioux— a 
wandering band of the Sioux. 
Astrakhan. The dominion or dis- 
trict of a Khan. 

Asturia, [Basque mta, a rock, and 
ura, water.] From its mountains 
and estuaries. 

Atohafalaya, [IndL] Long river. 
Athabasca, [Ind.] Swampy. 

Athens. City of Minerva, from G. 
AtMiH, Minerva or Pallas, goddess 
of wisdom, the tutelary goddess of 
the city, 

Atlantic. From G. Atlantikoi pelor 
go8, i.e., the sea beyond Mount 
Atlas. 

Atlas. Said to have been derived 
from Atlas, king of Mauritania, 
who, according to ancient fable, 
supplied the heavens upon his 
shoulders. 

Attica. The promontory. 

Aukland. Oakland. 

Aiutralia. From L. avztralU, 
southern. 

Austria. L. from, the Ger. Oater- 
nick, Eastern Empire, so called in 
contHkdktinction from the western 
dominions of Charlemagne. 

Auttm. A oonmption of its Latin 
name Augaiiodumuim,, town at 
Augustus. 

Auveme. Probably from Celt, cu/mr 
ann, the high oountiy. 

Axeires. From Pg. aeoTU, pi. of 
acor, a hawk, so called from the 
great number of hawks found there. 


laotridt hakhtar.} Theegst ! 
Balaklava. Cofruptiqn of It Wa 
ckicm^ beautiml quay— the town 
was founded by the Genoese. 
Saleaiio, From Cbftalkin, to throw, 
because the inhabitaute were neM 
sUngen* 


Balipe* A oorruptioti of Walk, a 
name given by the Spaniardp to the 
plaoe, from its having been dis- 
covered and resorted to liy an 
EngUsh pirate named Wallace. 
BallM. ^ of belts or straits, from 
Celtic and Norse hiUt or belt. 
Baltimore. Named after Lord Balti- 
more, who settled the province of 
Maryland in 1685. 

Bangor, [A.-S. or Gael.] “High 
choir.** Malgo Conan, not long after 
A.D., 516, built a city which, for 
the beauly of its situation, he called 
Bau-cor, i. c., the high or con- 
spicuous choir. 

Barbadoes. Said to have derived its 
name from the long beaid-like 
streamers (L. 6ar6a, heard) of moss 
hanging from the branches of the 
ti*ees. 

Barbary, [A.] From the Berbers, 
an appellation by which the Arabs 
designated the people of this region 
before the Saracen conquest. 
Barcelona. A corruption of its Latin 
name Barcino, from Hanillcar 
Barca, the father of Hannibal, by 
whom it is said to have been re- 
founded. 

Basle or bale. The queenly city, 
from G. basileia. 

Baton Bouge. *‘Bed staff’*— it k 
said that when the place was first 
settled, there was growing on the 
spot a cypress (the bark of which 
tree is of a reddish colour) of im- 
mense size and prodigious height, 
entirely free from branches, except 
at its very top — one of the settlers 
playfully remarked that thk tree 
would make a handsome cane, 
whence the place has since been 
called Batdn Bouge. 

Bavaria, [L.] Anciently Boiaria, 
i. €., the country of the Boii. 
Behmg’s Strait. Named by Capr 
tain Cook after Vitus Behripg, by 
whom it was discovered in 1728. 
Bergen. Probably from Dan. bier, 
Ger. berg, a mountain, it bdfig sur- 
rounded on the land side l^y high 
mountainB. 

Bermudas. Named after Juan Ber- 
mudez, who discovered them in 
1527. 

Berne. From Ger. h&ren, pi. of bUr, 
ai bear, which animal figures on the 
armorial bearings of the town, and 
on its fountains, public buildings, 
Ac. 

Berwidc. Estuary town. 
Birmingham^ [A.-8.] Broom-place 
town. 

Bohnnia, [L.] Anciently Boiobe- 
mum, the home of the Boii. 
Bokhara. Treasury of sciences. 
Bolivia. Named after General 
Simon Bolivar. 

Sooiilila Felix* learned ifi honour 
of Sir Felix Booth. 

Borneo* From ^ Sanskrit bhvmi 
or bhoorni, land, the xiame of its 
principal oity. appikd b|r 
MOM to , . 

BMphorufl* From k. ,lmd 
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p<^*09t ox-ford or oow-ford, or from 
oous And phereint to bear, because, 
according to the legend, IO| being 
changed into a cow, was borne over 
this strait. [town. 

Boston. Originally, St. Botolphs 

Botany Bay. So named from the 
great variety of new plants found 
there by Captain Cook in 1770. 

Brabant, [Anciently Brach-bant.] 
Ploughed land, from Ger. pracha^ 
ploughing, and hant, a district. 

Braail. From the Portuguese name 
of the red dye-wood exported from 
the country. 

Bridgewater. A corruption of Burgh 
Water, the castle of Walter of 
Douay, one of the companions of 
William the Conqueror. 

Brunn. Derived from its native 
name, Broii, i. a, ford. 

Bucharest. Ci^ of eii joymen t. 

Buoldngham. Home of the Bucings, 
or descendants of Buc. 

Bulgaria. [L.] Country of the Vol- 
gamns or Huns. 

Burgos. Probably from the same 
root as Ger. burp, a tower or castle. 


Cadiz. From L. Oades^ a corruption 
of [Phen.] Gadir, signifying shut 
ill ; inclosed. 

■ Cairo, [A. El-hahireh.] The vic- 
torioua 

I Calcutta. The ghaut or landing 
I place of Kali, the goddess of time. 

California. A name given by Cortes, 
in the year 1585, to the peninsula 
I now called Lower or Old California, 

I of which he was the discoverer. 

I Cambray or Cambria, [F. camhresy 
1 oaves.] Derived by some from the 
number of oaveins whore the in- 
j habitants were wont to put their 
goods for safety. 

Cinada. [Ind.] A colleotion of 
huts ; a village : a town. 

Canandaigua, [Ind.] A town set off 
or, separated from the rest of the 
tribe. 

Canterbury, [A.-S.] The burgh of 
the men of the headland. 

Canton, [ Chin. ] Kwang - tung, 
« large east” city, properly, the 
name of the province of Canton, 
but applied by Europeans to the 
town itself. 

00^ Breton. Discovered by mari- 
ners from Brittany or Bretagne. 

Capo Colonna. From the white 
omumns of a ruined temple which 
served as a landmark to the 
Genoese and Venetian sailors. 

Cape Hom. So called by Sobouten 
its discoverer, in 1616, in honour 
of his biithplaoe, Hoorn, in the 
Netherlands. 

Cape of Good Hopo, [Pg. Caho de 
Bm Named by John 

11^ king of who regarded 

It as the gold .of ^ oiretimnaviga- 
I tion of the African oontiliOht. 


Cape Verde. The green cape. 

Capri, [L. capra, a goat.] From 
having been famous for Its wild 
goats. 

Carisbrooke. [Anciently Wiht-gara- 
Tne burg of the men o*f 

Carmel, [H.] Vine of God, other- 
wise a garden or orchard. 

Carnarvon, [Gael. Oter-yw-or-Fon.] 
The stronghold opposite to Mona 
or Anglesea. 

Carpathians. From the Slavonic 
pom, a mountain; a mountain 
range. 

Carpentaria. From Carpenter, a 
Dutch captain, who discovered it 
in 1606. 

Carthage, [Phen.] The new town. 

Oarthagena. A corruption of Car^ 
thago Nova, or New Carthage. 

Casco, [Ind.] Crane. 

Cassel. A corruption of its Latin 
name, Castellum, a castle. 

Castile. From L. Castellum, a fort 
or castle, named from the numerous 
forts erected for its defence against 
the Moors. 

Catskill Mountains, [D. Katzkill.'] 
So called from the ijaiithers or 
lynxes that formerly infested them. 

Cattaraugus, [lud.] Bad-smelling 
shore. 

Cayuga, [Ind.] Long lake. 

Carolina. Originally named after 
Charles IX. of Fiance — the name 
fell into disuse, and was afterward 
revived in the time of Charles II. 
of England. 

Caroline Islands. Named by Lopez 
de Villalobos, in 1543, after Charles 
V. 

Caucasus. Said to be a corruption 
of a Scythian word, meaning white 
mountain. 

Ceylon. From Pg. selen, Ccilao, a 
corruption of Sinhaladwipa, the 
island of lions. 

Chaleurs, [F.J Bay of heats — so 
called on account of the extreme 
heat at the time of its discovery. 

Champlain. Named from a French 
naval officer, Samuel Champlain, 
who discovered it in 1609. 

Charleston. Named after Charles I. 
of England. 

Chatauqua, [Ind.] Corruption of 
an Indian phrase, signifring foggy 
place. 

Chattahoochee, [Ind.] Figured or 
painted stone. 

Chemung, [Ind.] Big hom— from a 
fossil tusk found in the river. 

Chesapeake, [Ind.] Great waters. 

Chesunoook, [Ind.] Great goose 
lake. 

Chicago. French fbrm of an Indian 
word signifring a skunk ; also, a 
wild onion, from its strong and dis- 
agreeable odour. 

Oluohester, [Anciently (Xsianceas- 
ter.] The fortress of Cissik who, 
according to the old ohrbniole, sue- 
oeeded in taking the otd Bomin 
oity» and made it the capital of his 
kin^m of the South Saxont. 


Chioopeo, [Ind.) Cedar tree; other- 
wise, biroh bark place. 

Chill, [PeruT,] Land of snow. 
Chimborazo. [%».] A chimney. 
China. Probab& from the dynasty 
of Thsin, in the third centmy before 
Christ, when the drat knowlsdige of 
the country was convered to the 
west. 

Christiana. Named after Christian, 
IV. of Denmark, by whom it was 
rebuilt. 

Chuquisaoa, [Ind.] From Choque- 
saca, i. e., bridge of gold, from the 
treasures formerly carried across 
the river at this point to Cunoo, the 
town of the Incas. [river. 

Clyde, [Gael cliih.l The strong 

Ooblentz. From L. so 

called from its situation at the con- 
fluence of the Bhine and Moselle. 

Cooheco, [Ind.] Very rapid or vio- 
lent-napplied to foils or rapids on 
various streams. 

Coohituate, [Ind.] Ijand on or near 
falls or rapid streama 

OohoMet, [Ind.] Place of pines. 

Cologne. From L. eolonia, a oolonv, 
its original name being Colonta 
Agrippina, given it by Agriiminaj 
mother of Nero, who was bora there. 

Colorado, [Sp.] Bed or coloured. 

Columbia. Named after Christopher 
Columbus. 

Oonneotiout, [Ind. Qannitukut.] The 
country upon the long river. 

Constance. Named after its founder, 
Constantins, father of Constantine 
the Great. 

Constantinople. City of Constantine. 

Contoooook, [Ind.] Crow river. 

Coos, [Ind.] A place of pines. 

Cordilleras. [Sp. cirrdulera,] A 
chain or ridge of mountains. 

Cork, [Ir.] A moor ; a marsh. 

Cornwall. Kingdom of the Welsh of 
the hom. 

Coromandel. Country of the Chola, 
an ancient dynasty of India. The 
Hind, mandat, mandul, signifles a 
circle ; district ; country. 

Corpus Chritti, [L.] Body of Christ. 

Oorrientes, [Sp.] A ourrent-rthere 
is a strong cuirent off the capes of 
this name. 

Corsica, [Phen.] The wooded island. 

Cracow. Named after Krak, Prince 
of Poland, by whom it waa founded 
about the year 700. 

Crimea, from G. K^mmtrikm, tike 
ancient name of a small town on 
the peninsula. 

Croatia. Country of the Croats, an- 
ciently called Chrobates, a tribe 
from Bohemia, who settled here Ip 
the year 640. 

Cumberland. Land of tike Cynfry. . 

OytMes. From G. kuMot, a 
so called from the position in whlipti 
they lie. 


D. 




Baootaht [Ind.] iddMU 
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tbe oommon name of the eon* 
fMlerate Sioux txibes. 

BaUonegUr [Ind.] Place of gold. 
Xhunariaeotto) [Ind.] Alewife place. 
Baatirik* Danish town, settled by 
the Danes. 

B^arflanalltSi Fremtlm castles called 
: Daxdanellflt^ on its banks, at the 
south-west entrance, that on the 
Asiatic side being near the site of 
Dardanns, an ancient town built 
by Dardanns, the ancestor of Priam. 
Deccan, [Skr.] The south— it forms 
the southern part of the peninsula 
of Hindostaii. 

Delawacei Named in honour of 
Thomas West, Lord de la Ware, who 
visited the bay in 1610, and died 
on his vessel at its mouth. 

Delft. A canal— it is situated on the 
canal between Rotterdam and tlie 
Hague. 

DepnM. The deep ford or reach. 
Detroit, [F.) Named from the river 
or strait on which it is built. 
Devizes, [L. divisa,] The point 
where the road from London to 
Bath passed into the Celtic distriot. 
Devon. The land of the Damnouii, 
a Celtic tribe. 

Dhawalafiri. [Skr.] The white 
mountain. 

Dijcn. A oorruption of its L. name 
J>ibio or Divio. 

Dcminioa, [8p. Pominica, Sunday.! 
Named from the day of its discovery 
by Columbus, in 1498. 

Douro, [Celt.] Water. 

Dover. rGelt.l Water. 

Dumbarton, [Celt.] Fort of the 
Britons. 

Dumfries. From Gael, dun, a forti- 
fied hill, vi!dfrea», shrubs or brush- 
wood. 

Dungenasa, [None.] Danger point. 
Durham. A oorruptiou of Dunholru, 
town on an island in a river. 


earth. Some, however, refiur it to 
a Semitic root, and think that it 
means the “land of the setring 
sun.’* 

Sxeter, [Formerly ExceiUr.} Camp 
on the £xe. 


one of the names apidied to the 
people of Helms. 

duienne. A oorruption of L. AquU 
tunia, F. Aquitaine, the ancient 
name of the proviuce. 


Falaise, [F.] Named from the 
falaiaea, or rocks, upon wliich it is 
built. 

Fayal. From Port Faya (L. /ague). 
A beech tree. 

Fiohtelgebirge, [Oer.] Pine moun- 
tains. 

life. The forest. 

Finisterre. French, fi-om L. Jinis 
tetrat, land's end. 

Florence, [It. Firenze, Fioraiza, L. 
FlorentiaA The flower city. 
Florida. Named by Ponce de Leon 
from the day on which he dis- 
covered it, Easter Sunday, called 
in Spanish Fascua Florida. 
Fond-du-lao, [F.] Foot or end of 
the lake. 

France. Called after the Franks, 
a small German tribe who colon- 
ized, in an imperfect manner, a 
lx>rtion of Central France. 
Frederick city, (Maryland). Fred- 
ericksburg, (Virginia). Named in 
honour of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, son of George II. 

Fr4ju8. A corruption of Forum 
JuliL 

Friesland. I4ind of the Frisii. 
Frobisher Strait. Nanml after its 
discoverer, Sir Martin Frobisher, 
1576, 


Sonador, [Sp.] Equator, so named 
from its poiution under the line. 

Skateinaadrazg. Town founded by 
the Empress Catherine. 

El Paae M Jferte, [Sp.] The North 
Paps. 

Injllaid, (A.-S. Sngaland.^ Land 
of tbe Simlw or Angles. 

Brie, (lad.} Wild cat— the name of 
a fieroe tribe exterminated by the 
Imoturia. 

Bii^rii ieate, [Sp.] Holy Spirit 

Biqnimai>x» [Ind.] Eaters of raw 

Etbiepbu L. AEtHapia, G. Aiihio- 
pia, from aitkein, to burn, 6pi, tbe 
fiMia, in alluaioa to riie oolour of Its 
inbabitaata. 

Stea. A oonmptiofi of the Phepi- 
eiaa frumaoe. 

ltea,[A.4i.} Iriaadtown. 

BoMfe* G. Earfipf, from eatrite, 
beoi^ and the ireo^ op, to ia 
dilwalMa te tbe beoed ^ ^tbe 


Galapagos, [Sp.j Islands of land 
turtles. 

GaUipoli. Anciently Gallipoli, from 
G. kalos, beautiful, and polU, 
city. 

Ganges, [Hind. Qunga or Ganga.] 
So called as flowing through Gang, 
the earth, to heaven. 

Geneva. Probably from the Celt. 
c^fn afon, the head of the river. 

Geoigia. Named in honour of 
George II. of England, who granted 
a charter, estabhshing the colony, 
June 9, 17S2. 

Qeyaen, [IceL] The boilers. 

Gibraltar, [A. Jebelal tai-ik.) Moun- 
tain of Tank, a Moorish general, 
who in A.D., 712, conquered this 
place. 

Gothland. Goodland or perhaps 
bind of the Goths. 

Gotteaburidi. Named by Charles 
IX, duke of Gothland, in honour 
of the Duchv. 

Oraslaa a Dios, [^.] Thanks to 
God. . . 

Grata, Otav. groAex.} A fortress. 

Grsaati L. Gftteia, from G. Qraikbi, 


Hague. From Dutch Gravenhaag, 
count’s hedge. The Hague owes 
its origin to a country seat built 
there by the counts of Holland in 
1250. 

Halifax (Nova Scotia). Named in 
honour of Lord Halifax. 

Halle. From t)ie Celtic hal, salt 
— ^it stands on the river Saale, salt 
river. 

Hampshire, [From Hantune, Han- 
tone, now Southampton.] Named 
from its situation on the river 
Ant or Anton, the Southampton 
water. 

Harz. From O. S. harz, a forest ; 
wood. 

Havre, Le, [F.] Harbour : port : 
from Ger. h(^en, haven, or from 
Celt. aber. 

Havre de Grace, [F.] Harbour of 
grace or safety. 

Hayti, [Ind.] High land; moun- 
tainous country. 

Heligoland. Holy island land. 

Henlopen. From a Dutch expms> 
sion, meaning to run in. 

Himalava, [Skr.] Abode of snow. 

I Holland, [D. oUant.] Marnhy ground; 

' a fen. 

Hoboken, [Ind.] The “smoke pipe,” 
name of a place where the settlers 
mot the Indian chiefs in council, 
and smoked the pipe of peam while 
they formed a league of amity. 

Hong Kong, [Chin.] Bed harMur. 

Hudson River, Hudson's Bay. Nam- 
ed after Heniy Hudson, who as- 
cended the river in 1607, and dis- 
covered tbe bay in 1610. 

FLungm, The land peopled by 
theHuns. 

Huron, [From F. hure, a head of 
hair.} A name applied by the 
French to the Wyandots, 


Illinois. From Ind. illini, men, 
and the FrenclL suffix ait, l^be of 
men, 

India. The land of the river. 

Indiana. From the word Indian. 

Indus. Probably a oorruption of 
Sindus or Siude— its native name, 
derived, perhaps, from Sindhu, 
the sea, the river being one of the 
largest in India. 

Iowa, The French form of an 
Indian word signifying drowpy, or 
the sleepy om^ a Sioux mMfle of 
tbe Paboia or Gray-snow tribe. 

DraWaddy« [Origl^y Srivi^l The 
great river. 
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XrdAiiA) [Gael.] The western isle. 

laia, [Celt.] Water. 

Isle of Mui [L. Jfona, Monapia, 
InTftoitae, Mona ia Anglesey.] A 
rocky island, Arom Brit, fnoa or 
W. maerif a stone. 

Xsliag:toBy [A.-S.] Town of the 
Islings. 

Ispahan, [Per. Hpah,} A soldier. 

Xtaaoa. A name formed by School- 
craft for a lake at the suppoi^ 
source of the Mississippi, from ta, 
to be, and totoshf the female 
breast, with a locative inflec- 
tion. 

Iviea. From L. Jf&usus, its an- 
cient name, meaning pine island. 


J. 


Jiunaioa, [Ind. Caynmea.] Said to 
mean a country abounding in 
springs. 

Java. The island of nutmegs. 

Jeroaalem, [H.] House or habita- 
tion of peace. 

JcUba. River of the Joli or red 
men. 

Joppa, [H.] Fine or beautiful. 

Joroam [H.] The flowing. 

Juan Fernandes. Named after its 
discoverer. 

Jutland, [Dan.] Land of the Jutes. 


K. 

Kalamazoo, [Ind.] A term derived 
from stones seen through the vi'ater, 
wdilch by refraction look like 
otters. 

Kansas, [Ind.] Smoky water ; also 
said to signify good potato. 

Katahdin, [Ind.] The highest 
place. 

Kearaarge, [Ind.] The high place. 

Kennebeo, find.] Long Lake — a 
name of Moosehead Lake trans- 
ferred to the river. 

KemtebuBk, [Ind.] Long water 
place. 

Kenosha, [Ind.] Pike river. 

Kensington, [A.-S.] Home of the 
Kensings. 

Kentuoky, [Ind.] At the head of a 
river. 

Xhidat, A hill-castle ; a forti-ess. 

K^. (pan. keoL] A ship. 

Kume Islands. Supposed to be de- 
rived from the Japanese Kooroo 
Mitsi, i. e., the road of sea- 
weeds. 


Ill 

Xabmdor, [Sp.] Named by the Span- 
iel Tierra lahradoTf cultivable 
land, to distinguish it Arom Green- 
land. 

lawonas, [Sp.] Islands of the rob- 
bers, so named at the time of their 


discovery by Magellan ttom. the 
thievish propeninty of the peo- 
ple. 

Lebanon, [H. laban, white.] The 
white mountain. 

Leghorn. A corruption of It. Ziv- 
ornOf from L. Liburni (Portut). 

Leicester, [L. legUmU castra.] Gamp 
of the legion. 

Leipsio. Linden town, Arom the 
lime trees [Slav, lipa.] growing 
about it. 

Lena. A sluggard : slow, sluggish 
stream. 

Levant Land of the sunrise^a 
name given the Genoese and 
Venetians to the Eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Lewes, [Norse.] Wharf; landing- 
place ; fort. 

Leyden. A corruption of Lugdununif 
its Latin name, which comes from 
the Celtic roots lltoek, a lake, 
morass, or hollow, and dutif a for- 
tress. 

Liberia, [L.] A free state. 

Lima, A corruption by the Indi- 
ans or Si>aniards of the ancient 
native name Rimac. 

Lincoln, [Celt, linn^ and L. eolo- 
nio.] Colony by the deep 
pool. 

Lisbon. A corruption of Olisipo, 
which contains the Phenician word 
hippOf the walled town. It was 
also called Ulysipo fmm a tradi- 
tion that Ulysses laid the founda- 
tion of the city. 

Little Rook. Named from an igne- 
ous slate rock in the river, which 
at low water is about 25 feet above 
the surface, and at high water is 
almost hidden Arom view'. 

Livonia. From its inhabitants, the 
Liven, a Finnish tribe. 

Llangollen, [W.] St. ColJen’s 
church. 

Loch Leven. Smooth lake. j 

Loire. i'rom its Latin name 
Liger. 

Lombardy. Country of the Longo- 
bardi, commonly translated long 1 
boards, but derived by Vossins j 
from longia bardu, i. e., long battle 
axes. 

London, [Celt.] City of ships. 

Londonderry. Originally, Derry; 
resettled by the Liondon guilds. 

Lorraine. From Lotharingiat i.e., 
Lotharii regnvM, the kingdom of 
Ijotharius. 

Lot Angeles, [Sp.] The angels ; 
(origin^ly Pueblo de los Angeles) 
city of the angels — so named from 
its beautiAil environs and its de- 
lightful climate. 

Louisiana. Named after Louis 
XIV. of France. 

Luxembourg. From the old chateau 
of Lucili burgum, which, in 068, 
was acquired by Siegfried, count of 
Ardennes, whose dmoendants took 
the title of Counts of Luxembourg. 

Luxor, [Egypt.] llie palaces (el- 
kuBr)<--M called from its magnifl- 
cent temple now in ruins. 




A seaport. 

Madeira. From Pg. moefoim, L. 
modtria. Timber ; woed--<-zri»a 
having been ori^nally covend 
with forests. 

Kadras. Formerly Madras Pattan* 
from A. modrosa, a university, 
and Skr. pattana, a town: univer- 
sity town. 

Kadstrom. So called from its 
whirling or eddying motion. 

Magdebiurg. Town on the piain 

Hagellaa (straits of). Named after 
their Portuguese discoverer, Ma- 
galhaeus or Magellan. 

mahimt^ [Hind.] Outcasts. 

Maine. An ancient province of 
France, probably Arom the Celtic 
man, a district;— also, one of tiie 
United States. 

IWoroa. From L. greater 

C^learis Major). 

Malaga. [Phen. ma^aoa.] Salt. 

Malta. A contraction of its an- 
cient name Melita, wbich means 
a place of refuge. 

Manhattan, [Ind. nmnnoft-atan.] A 
town on the island. 

Manitoulin, [Ind.] Spirit islands. 

Margarita. From tne pearls (L. 
nuirgariia^ a pearl) which Colum- 
bus obtained from the inhabi- 
tiints. 

Marmora. From L. )uamor, mar- 
ble, the name of a small island 
famous for its marble quarries, 
toward the western extremity of 
the sea. 

Marquesas. Named du honour of 
the Marquis Mendoza de Canete, 
who equipped the expeditioii 
which led to the discovery. 

Maryland. Named after Henrietta 
Maria, queen of Charles 1. 

MAuachusetts, [Ind.] About the 

S eat hills, i. e.. The Blue Hills of 
ilton. 

Mauritius. Named by the Dutch 
after Maurice, Prince of Orange. 
Medina, [A.] The city. 
Mediterranean. From L. medtus 
and trrraj from being, as it were, 
in the middle of the land, or the 
midland sea. 

Medway, [A.-S. Medviatat.} Mid- 
dle water, the river whi<m runs 
through the middle of the kingdom 
of Kent. 

Memphremagog, [Ind.] Lake of 
abundance. 

Menan, [Ind.] Island. 

Merida. From its Latin uom^ 
Auguita Bmrita. 

Mexrimao, [Ind.] Swiftwater. 
Mexico, [Aztec.] Plaoe of Mexitii* 
the Aztec god of war. T 

[Ind.] A w^ for fish. ' 

I, [Ind.}Utett«rilo 

KUwaukto, riiid.] Biel^laad. 
Minnehaha, Clnd.] lAu|^iiag wKt«r ; 
curling water ; a watmtl^ 
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HiiuiMWto) [Ind.J Cloudy ivater ; Niger, L. nioei^t black. 


whitish water. 

[Ind.] Great and long 

river. 

ttiMoini, Ond.] Muddy. 


Nimes or Nismes. fVom the Celtic 
fiemet, a sacred grova 
Kiphon, [Japan.] Fountain or 
source of light. 


IPiMiroa. From Latin minor, less Kormandy. The part of France 
^Balearis Minor). occupied by the Normans or Nortli- 

ttohawki Hen-eaten-xliterally, it men. 


signifies Mtexs of live food— a name Norridgewook, Qnd. ] Place of deer, 
given by the New England or North Niver. The Hudson at New 
Eastern Indians to the Iroquois. York— so called in distinction from 

Xonadaook, [Ind.] Their spirit’s the Delaware, which was styled the 
^aoe. South River. 

]tonong^dh^ [Ind.] FaUing-in Northwalk, [Ind.] The middle land 
bank river. (a tract between two rivers). 

Xontauki [Ind.] A manito tree. Nova Scotia, [L.] New Scotland. In 
ICent Blano. White mountain. 1621, Sir William Alexandei*, a 

Vontreal, [F.] Royal mountaiu— Scotchman, obtained from James 
so namt^ by the Frencli explorer, I. a grant of the country. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1534. 

Xoxavia. From the March or 
Morava, [ava is the Ger. aAa, a A 

river] a bordering river, 

Xunioh, [From Ger. vionchen, 

monka^ L. monachus.] The city Oomulgee, [Ind.] The rivers ; the 
takes its name from some monks watercourses, 
who erected warehouses for salt Oconee, [Ind.] Water-course; small 
upon the spot where it now stands, river. 

Muroia. District of the march or Ohio, [Ind.] Beautiful, 
boundary — ^this province was for Oneida, [Ind.] People of the beacon- 
many years the debatable ground , stone. 

between the Moors and Clinstians. Onondaga, [Ind.] Place of the hills. 


Their spirit’s 


Muskeg, [Ind.] Place of cran- 
berries. 

Muakiagum, [Ind.] Moose-eye river. 


NahSmt, [Ind.] At the point. 
Nantes, [Celt.] A valley. 


Ontario, [Ind.] From Ononta^, 
a village on a mountain, the chief 
seat of the Ouondagas. 

Oporto, [Pg. 0 por<o, ] The harbour. 

Oregon. Named by Carver, Oregon 
or Oregan, i. e., River of the West; 
according to others, derived from 
Sp. oreganot wild marjoram, which 
grows abundantly on the Padfio 
coast. 


Napl^, [It. Napoli.} Fi’om its Orinoco, [Ind.] Coiling snake, 
ancient Greek name NeapolUf new Orkneys, [Gael,] The isles of 
city. whales. 

NaiuLtta, [Ind.] Between the rivers. Orleans. Named after tho Emperor 


Natal. Nam^ by Vasco da Gama, 
because he discovered it on Christ- 
mas day (day of the Nativity). 


Aurelian, by whom it was embel- 
lished. 

Osage, [Ind.] The strong. 


Naugatuck, [liid,] Fork of the Oss^e, [Ind.] Strong river, 
^vers ; point between two rivers. Ostend, [D. cost, east, eitide, end.] 
Nebraska, [Ind.] Water valley; The east end of the kingdom, 
shallow river. Ottawa, [Ind.] Tradera. 

Nepissing, [Ind.] At the small lake. Ouse, [Gelt.] Water. 

Na s ho ta h, [Ind.] Twins (the two Owasco* [Ind.] Abridge. 

.livers Wisconsin). 

Neversihk, [Ind. ] High land between 
waten. p 

Newfrandknd* Named by its dis- 
noTersTr John Cabot, in 1497— first 

applied by bim to au the territory Pacific Ocean. So called by Fernando 
he disoovered, but afterward re- de Magellan, who sailed across it 


stricted to the island to which it is 
now applied. 

3kw Hampshire. Named by Captain 


John Mason (who obtained a grant Palestine, [H.] 


in 1521, enjoying continuous fair 
weather and favourable winds for 
three months and twenty days. 


of this region) after his native 
county, in England. 

New Jersey, Named in honour of 


strangers ; the ancient Philistia or 
Pahestina, named from tlie Pales- 
tines or Philistines. 


Sir George Carteret, an inhabitant Pampeluna. Corruption of Pomptio^ 
4>f the isle of Jersey, polis, the city of Poropey, its 

New Yerle. Named alter the Duke reputed founder, 
of York; aftsnraid James II. Pana^ [Ind.] From the mud-fish 
Niagara, of watar in idhieh the bay abounds, 

oonnecting Lake Sde with lake Papiuh Friuled, from the enormons 
Ontario. . ftmled heads of hair of the natives. 

V 


Parana, [Bras.] . The river. 
Pascagoula. Nation of twsad. 
Pasaaic, [JudL] Valley. 
Passamaquoddy, [Ind.] Great place 
for pollock. 

Passumsio, [Ind.] Clear river. 
Patagonia. So called by Magellan, 
from Sp. patagojit a large, mumsy 
foot, a name given by him . to the 
inhabitants on account of the sup- 
posed magnitude of their feet. 
Pawoatuok, [Ind.] Clear river. 
Pawtucket, [Ind.] At the falls. 
Pawtuxet, [Ind.] At the little 
falla 

Pembroke, [Celt. Pm-bro.} The head 
of the land. 

Pemigewasset, [Ind.] Crooked place 
of pines. 

Pennsylvania. Penn’s wood, [L. 
sj/lva, a wood] named after William 
Penn, who settled the country in 
1681. 

Penobscot. At the rock ; rock land 
—applied originally to a pLace near 
Castine, near to the river. 
Penzance, [Celt.] Saint’s headland^ 
Perekop, [Slav.] A cut ; the ditch 
dug across the neck of land at the 
entrance of the Crimea for the 
security of the place. 

Perigord. A coriiiption of its Latin 
name Petricordinm. 

Pernambuco. The mouth of hell. 
Philadelphia, [G.] City of brotherly 
love. 

Philippine Islands. Named after 
Philip II. of Spain. 

Piacenza, [L. Flaeentia,] Named 
from its delightful situation. . 
Piedmont. From It. Pie di ikmie, 
f(X>t of the mountain — so called 
from its situation. 

Pisoataqua, [Ind.] Great deer 
river. 

Pittsburgh. Named after William 
Pitt, Lord Chatham. 

Poitiers. City of the Pictonea or 
Pictavi 

Poland. From the Ger. Palm or 
Pohlmj the men of the plaina 
Polynesia, [G.] Many islands. 
Pomerania, [Slav.] Upon or by the 
sea. 

Potomac, [Ind.] Place of the burn- 
ing pine, resembling a council fire. 
Poughkeepsie, [Ind.] Shallow inlet, 
sfife harbour for small boats. .. 
Presque Isle, [F.] Peninsula. , 
Prussia. Formerly Porussia, 
country of the Borussi. Acceding' 
to others, the country of the Po 
Jiudf i. e., the men near the Busi 
or Russians, or perhaps near the 
Russe, a branch of the Nienien. 
Pruth. From Slavonic pruUf river. 


ftuebeoi An Algonquin term zditjin- 
ing ** take care of the rock." . \ 
Buinnabattg, [Ind.] Long . 
Otiinsb]^ ptndL] Tl^e 
ingoouhiiY, 
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UniniiCfunond, CXxid.] Fishing ])lcuiO 
for pi^erel. 


Bsleifhi Named in honour of Sir 
Walter Ralei^, who planted a 
colony on the Roanoke about 1685. 
Bapidan or Sapid Ann. Said to have 
been named in honour of Queen 
Anne. 

Sappahannookf [Ind.] A river of 
quick rising waters. 

SeggiOi From L. rkegiuttit said to 
be from G. rBgnumi, to break, be- 
cause Sicily was here severed from 
the mainland by the force of the sea. 
Seili;javik, [Icm.] Steam town, 
named firom the hot springs near it. 
]^eims. Capital of the ^mi, a 

From the Celtic root rhe or 
rhin, meaning rapid. 

Rhode Island. Bed Island [D. rood, 
red] from its reddish app^rance. 
Rhodes. Commonly derived from 
G. rodon, a rose. 

Shone, [Celtic r?ie and don.] Bapid 
river or water. 

Rio de la Plata, [Sp.] River of silver 
— so named by JDiega Garcias in 
1627 from the silver brought him 
by the natives. 

Bio da Janeiro, [Sp.] Situated on 
an arm of the sea named Janeiro, 
probably from its discovery by 
Alfonso de Sousa on the feast day 
of St Januarius. 

Roanoke, [Ind.] Equivalent to peap, 
sea shell or wampum. 

Romney, [Gael. ruimne.J A marsh. 
Rouen. A corruption of its ancient 
name Bothomum. 

Roumelia. A Turkish corruption of 
Romania, i. e., the country of the 
Romans. 

Runnimede, [A-S.] Meadow of the 
Runes, it being the ancient Anglo- 
Saxon field of council. 

Rutland. Bed laud, from the colour 
of its soil. 


Bagadahoo, [Ind.] Ending place, 
i, e., mouth of the Kennebec. 
Sahara, [A.] A desert. 

Sanutfoand, A coiTuption of Alex- 
andria. 

Samoa. [A.sama,tobehigh.] Lofty. 
Baadttskr, [Ind.] Cold spring. 
Sandwich Islands. Named by Cap- 
tain Cook in honour of Lord Sand- 
wich, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
San Domingo, [Sp.] Holy Sabbath. 
San Franoiseo, [Sp.] St. Francis. 
San Joae, [Sp.] St. Joseph. 

Sim Paulo, [SpJ St. Paul. 

Ban Salvador, [Sp.] Holy Saviour. 
Santa Barbara, [Sp.] St, Barbara. 
Santa Cn», ^p.] Holy Cross. 
Son^ Fe, [Sp.] Holy Faith. 


Santarem. Named from St, Irene, 
aholyvii^. 

Santiago, [Sp.] For Sant lago, or 
St. James. 

Saragoaaa. Corruption of ita Latin 
name, (kesarea Augtufta. 

Saranac, [Ind.] River that flows 
under rock. 

Saratoga, [Ind.] Place of the mirac- 
ulous waters in a rock. 
Saakatohewan, [Ind.] Swift current. 
Saxony;. Country of the Saxons 
[SakaUuna, sons of the Sakai.] 
Sohmieotady, [Ind.] River valley 
beyond or. through the pine trees. 
Someswig. From its situation on 
the little river Schley, and vaig, a 
bay. 

Schoharie, [Ind.] So named fiom a 
tributary which throws out its 
I waters so forcibly as to cross the 
main stream. 

Sohoodic, [Ind.] Burnt lands. 

Soio. From eeino, mastic, one of its 
principal products. 

Scotland. Laud of the Bcoti or 
Soots. 

Scutari. From Per. ueJevdar, envoy, 
messenger, courier — Scutari was 
formerly, as now, a post station for 
Asiatic couriers 

Sebago, [Ind.] Place or region of 
river-lake. 

Seneoa. A corrupt Indian pronunci- 
ation of the Dutch einnlbar, ver- 
milion. 

Senegambia. Named from its situa- 
tion between the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia. 

Seville. A corruption of its Latin 
name, Hispalis. 

Sohetuoket, [Ind.] The land be- 
tween the rivers. 

Siberia. Supp(»ed to be derived 
from thn,.^ncient town Sibir (the 
residence of the Tartar prince Kut- 
sheen Khan), the remains of which 
are still standing. 

Singapore. City of the lion. 

Sinde, scinde, [From Hind. Scin- 
dhoo, Sindku.] A collection of 
waters. 

Skaggerraok. The crooked strait of 
Skagen(from6o. slrapa, an isthmus, 
promontory), a cape that forms the 
northern extremity of Jutland and 
Detimai'k. 

Skowhegan, [Ind.] Spearing. 
Socie^ Islands. Islands In the 
North Pacific named by C^tain 
Cook in honour of the Royal 
Society. 

Spa. Flem . tpa, a fountain. 

Spires. Named by Bishop Roger, in 
the 11th century, from the rivulet 
s Speier-bach, by which it is watered. 
Spitzbergen. From Ger. epitze, a 
point or peak, and bergen, moun- 
tains — on ;the coasts of this group 
of islands are mountain-chains 
bristling with granite peaks, many 
of which exceed 4000 feet in height. 
Sporades. From G. epomdu, scat- 
tered, from their position. 

St. Etienne, [F.] St. Stephen. 

St Kitts. Properly St. Christopher’s, 


firom its disooverer, Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

St. Fetersbnrgt [i Peter’s town 
or oastle.1 Named after its fObiider, 
Petffir the Great 

Stutgard, [Ger.] The stallion in- 
dosure, from the stallions formerly 
kept there for purposes of war. 

Styna, [Ger. i^yermaH.] From 
Steyer, its chief town and rhrer. 

Suabia. From the name of its 
ancient inhabitants, the Suevl. 

Sunderland, [A.-S. mndHem, to 
separate.] Land separated firom 
otner land. 

Suy rior (Lake). [L.] The upper 

Sweden, Hi. Suedia.} Country of 
Suevi or Suiones. 

Switzerland. From Schwyz, one of 
the three forest cantons which 
asserted their independence of 
Austria— since applied to the whole 
country. 

Syria. Probably from Tmr or Tyre 
(a rook), ita chief city. 


Tagus, [Phen.] River of fish. 

Tiuiahasse, [Ind.] Old town. 

Tallahatohee, [lud.] River of the 
rock. 

Tallapoosa, [Ind.] Swift watw. 

Tappan (Sea), [Ind.] Cold stream. 

Taamania. Named from its dis- 
ooverer Abel Janssen Tasman, a 
Dutch navigator of the 17th 
century. 

Taunton, [Anciently Thonodunum.] 
Town on the Tone. 

Tennessee, [Ind.] River of the Big 
Bend. 

Teroeira, [Pg.] Third,” it being 
the third in length of the Azores 
Islands. 

Terre Haute, [F.] Highland. 

Thames, [L. TameeUri The broad 
Isis. 

Thraoe, [G. trachue.] The rugged 
country. 

Tioga, [Ind.] Swift current. 

Tippecanoe, [Ind.] A kind of fisk 
living in this branch of the Wabash 
River. 

Titiout, [Ind.] A contraction of an 
Indian word, meaning on the great 
river. 

Toledo. [L. ToUdum.} Named by its 
Jewisn founders from JS*toledoth, 
generations, families, races. 

Toplitz. From Slavonic topol, the 


Toronto, [Ind.] An Iroquois terkt 
denoting oak-trees rising firom the ^ 
lake. 

Tortugas, [Sp.] The ‘‘tortoises” 
either from their shape or from tim 
tortoises found on the coast. 

Toulon. Corirupted £tx>m Telanium 
or named after Telo JCanitur, a 
tribune who oolcmized it 

Traxisylvaiiia, [Fxmn It. trani, 
across, beyond, and tylvib, a wood.] 
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Sjo oallod by the Hungarians as 
being beyond their uroody frontier. 
Itrebiawa^ A oorraption of G. tm- 
pesotu, trapesus, £rom trap«ion, 
tiiaid to have been so named be- 
cause built in the shape of a 
traperiam. 

Trent, [Brit.] Winding rirer. 
Trent, j^yvoi.] Contraction of Tri- 
dentumt Its former name, derived 
by some flcom three streams that 
foil into the Adige. 

Trieste. Corrupted foom its Latin 
name Tergeste. 

Trinidad, [Sp.J Trinity—eo called 
by Columbus, because, having dis- 
cerned three mountain peaks rising 
from the vmters, and appearing to 
be^ three separate islands— he dis- 
covered on nearer approach that 
they formed one unitM land, a foot 
which he recognized as a mysteri- 
ous emblem of the Trinity. 

Trujillo or Tmzillo. A corruption 
of Its ancient name Turris Julia, 
Troyes. The chief town of the 
Trecasses, a Celtic nation, from 
whom it took the name ofTricasssn, 
afterward Treea. 

Tunis. From its ancient name 
Tunetum or Tunes. 

Turin, [L. TauHnum, Augusta 
Taurinorum.] Named from its 
inhabitants, the TauHni. 
Tuscaloosa, [Ind.] Black; black- 
warrior. 

Tuscany, [L. Tuscia.} Country of 
the Etrusci or Etruscans. 


U. 

Ukraine, [Slav.] A frontier. 
Umbagog, [Ind.] Clear lake ; shal- 
low. 

Ural, [Tartarian.] A belt or girdle. 
Usk, [Celt.] Water ; a current. 
Utica. The ancient. 


V. 

Valencia, [Prom L. Falentia.] 
Stroug ; powerfril. 


Valparaiso. [Sp.] Paradise valley. 
Vanoouwa island. Named after 
Yancouvet, who visited the island 
in 17»2. 

Van Diemen’s Land. Named by its 
discoverer Tasman, after the 
daughter of the then Dutch gover- 
nor of Batavia. 

Vaud, [L. vallii, a valley.] Named 
frrom the Waldenaes or Valdenses, 
the inhabitants of the valleys. 
Venesuela, [Bpj Little Venice — so 
named on account of some Indian 
villages which the first conqtierors 
found built on piles in lake Mara- 
caybo. 

Venice, [L. Fenetia.] The territory 
of the ancient Veneti, of which it 
formed a dependency. 

Vermont, [From F. vmZ, green, mont, 
mountain.] Green mountains. 
Vesuvius, [Oscau.] Emitter of smoke 
and sparka 

Virginia. Named in honour of 
Queen Elizabeth, the virgin queen, 
in whose reign Sir Walter Baleigh 
made the first attempt to colonize 
this region. 


W. 

Wabash, [Ind.] A cloud blown 
forward by an equinoctial wind. 
Wachusett, [Ind.j The mountain. 
WalLaohia. Country of the W allaohs 
or Romani. 

Washington. Named after George 
Wasliingtou, first president of the 
' United Sfotes. 

Washita, [Ind.] Male deer. 
Waterford, [Norse.] Frith of rams 
or wethere. 

Weser, [Anciently IFisaraha.] West- 
ern river. [lamL 

Westmoreland, [A.-S.] West-moor- 
Westphalia. The w^tern field or 
plain. 

Wetumpka, find.] Waterfall ; tum- 
bling water. 

Wheeling, [Ind. tceel-inJb.J Place of 
a head. 

Wight, [L. vtctisy A.-S. vnht-land,^ 
The land or island of the Wyts or 
Jutes. 


Windermere, [A.-S.] Clear-watei' 
lake. 

Windier, [Anciently Windlesora.] 
The winding.shore. 

Winona, [Ind.] Frst-bom daughter. 
Winnepeg, [Ind.] Turbid water. 
WinnipieiOMe, [lud.J Laud of the 
beautiful lake. 

Winooeki, [Ind.] Beautifril stone 
river. 

Wisoasset, [Ind.] Place of yellow 
pine. 

Wiaoonsin, [Ind.] Wild rushing 
channeL 

Wolga, [Sar.] The great river. 
Worcester, [A corruption of A.-S. 
Htoicwara-cecaterJ] The castle of 
the inhabitants of the country of 
the Huiccii. 

Wye, [W. gwy or wy.} Water. 

Y. 

Yellow Sea. From the muddy, 
lemon, yellow colour of its water 
near the land, arising from the 
nature of the bottom, which is often 
touched by vessels navigating the 
sea. 

Yucatan, [From the Ind. Juca tan ? 
What do you say ? ] A name given 
by the Spaniards from the answer 
returned by the natives to in- 
qiiiiies concerning the name of the 
country. 

Yverdum. A corruption of its Latin 
name Mbrodunuia. 


Z. 

Zanguebar, [A. Ber-ez-Zmgy land of 
tiie Zing.] Land or coast of the 
Zangis or negroes. 

Zante. A corruption of its ancii 
name Zacynthus. 

Zanzebar. A corruption or m< 
cation of Zanguebar. 

Zurich, A corruption of the La1 
TuHcum or Thnneum, froL^ , 
Thuricim (son of Theodoi^ic), who j 
rebui It the city after its destioiction . 
by Attila. 
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Ab'a*lus 

A’ban'tes 

A-bau'ti-as 

Ab>ar-Wre>a 

AbVrls 

Ant>a8 

AbVaa 

Ab>a-si'tis 

A-bas'stts 

Ab'a*toB 

AlH3a-loi)'y-inus 

Ab-de'ra 

Ab-der-i'tea 

Ab-de'rus 

Ab-do-lon'y-mus 

A-be-a'to) 

A-^Pla 

A'bi-a 

A^i-i 

Ab'i-la 

A'bisVrea 

AVno-ba 

Ab-o-bri'ca 

A-bos'ori-tus 

A-bo-la'ui 

A-bon-i-tei'chos 

A-bor'ras 

Ab>ra-<la'tes 

A-broc'o-ruas 

Ab-i*o-di-fe'tU8 

A'bron 

A-bron'y-chus 

A-bn/ta 

A-brof/o-num 

A-bru'po-lis 

Ab-syr'ti-des 

Ab*8yr'tas 

A-bu-li'tes 

A-by'dus 

AVy-la 

Ab-ys-si'ni 

Ao-a^'Ua 

Ao*a*ce'si*us 

A-ca'ci*us 

A(HMle^mi>a 

Ao-a^e'mus 

Aj*a-lau'tlras 

Aj'a-mas 

A'Cami/fiis 

A-can'thns 

A-car-na'ni-a 

AHias'tas 

Ac'oi-a 

A^yoi'Us 

A'ce 

A^er-a'tuB 

A-oer'rw 


A-oe'si-a 

A>ce-si'nes 

A'Ces'ta 

A-ces^tes 

A-chse'a 

A-chasl 

Ach-il-le^a 

A-cbii'lefk 

Ach-iHe'uni 

A-clii'vi 

Ach'la-dflB'us 

A-ci-cho'ri-us 

A-ci-da'li-a 

A-cil'i-a 

A-cil'i-ua 

A'cis 

Ac-moii'i-des 

A-coa'tes 

A-con'ti*us 

Ac'o-ria 

Ac'o-rua 

A'cra 

Ac'ra-gas 

A-cra'tus 

A'cri-w 

A-cri-a'tes 

Ao-ri-dopU'a-gi 

A-cris-i-o'ne-us 

A-cris-i-o-iii'a-des 

A-cria'i-us 

A-cri'tus 

AC’ro-a'thon 

Ac-ro-ce-ruu'ii i-nm 

Ac-ro-co-rin'thu« 

A'cron 

A-crop'o-lis 

A-crot'a-tus 

Ac-ro-tho'on 

Ac-t£e'oii 

Ac-ta)'us 

Ac'ti-a 

Ac-ti-sa'ues 

Ac'ti-um 

Ac'ti-us 

Ac-tor'i-des 

Ac/to-ris 

A-cule-o 

A-cu'pbis 

A-cu-ai-la'us 

AdVda 

A-dae'us 

Ad'a-man-Wa 

Ad^a>inas 

Ad*a*ma8'tu8 

Ad'du-a 

Ad-herl^al 

A-di*at'o-rix 


A'di-e'nus 

Ad'i-man^tns 

Ad-nie'te 

Ad-nie'tua 

A-do^ni*a 

A-do'iiia 

Ad-ra-myt'ti-um 

Ad-ra^na 

Ad-ras'ti-a 

Ad-ras'ti Cam'pi 

A-draa'tus 

Ad-ri-a-nopVlis 

A-dri-a'nus 

A-dri-at'i-cuiii 

Ad-ri-me'tum 

Ad-u-at'u-ci 

A-du'la 

A-du'lis 

Ad-yr-mach'i-dfB 

^'a 

iE-a-oe'a 

Ail-ac'i-des 

iEVcus 

JE-es'a. 

iB-aii-te'uiii 

iE-an-ti'dea 

iB'as 

,^E-de'si-a 

Asl-di'les 

A-e'don 

A-e-do'nia 

j(E'du-l 

AE-e'ta 

iE-e'ti-as 

vE-gffi'ou 

Ai-gaa'iim 

AB-ga'Ie-os 

iE*gale>«m 

AJ'ga'tes 

ifi-ge'le-oii 

iE-ge'ri-a 

iE-ge'iis 

yE-gi'ade 

iE-gi-ade^is 

A2>gi'a-la8 

iE-gil'i-a 

AH-gim'u-rus 

Afi-gi'na 

^-gi-ne'ta 

AS-gi.ne'tea 

A'J-^'o-ohus 

,£-gi'pati 

AB-gi'ra 

iB-gia't^ua 

jE'gi-um 

^'giea 

^-gle'tes 


^-goVo-lus 

Afi'gon 

Al'gos Pot'a<moa 

Ai'gus 

AS-gu'sa 

Afi-gyp'ti-i 

^-gyp'tus 

jE'li>a 

Aii-li-a'nus 

iEli-U8 

A-el'lo 

iE-lu'rus 

jB-mil-i-a'nus 

iE-miri-us 

M'mon 

AS-mo'in*a 

,dil*mon'i*des 

iES-na'ri-a 

iB-ne'a 

AS-ue'a-dte 

iBone'as 

,®-ne'i8 

A5-ne8-i-de'niU8 

AB-ne'tus 

iE-ni'a 

iE-iio-bar'bus 

AS-o'li-a 

Ai-o'li-so 

AJ-ol'i-des 

iK'o-liR 

iE'o-lua 

iE-o'ra 

iE'py-tus 

AS-tiuic'o-U 

AJ-qui-meli-um 

A-ero-pe 

AE'ro«pus 

Aila'a-cuH 

iB-Ba'ge>a 

^'chi'Hes 

A^^chri-ou 

jEs'chydus 

AEs-cii-la'pi<ii8 

iE-so'pus 

^>thali>a 

-®'thra 

-®-thu'ga 

iE-toli-a 

iB-tolus 

A-fra'iii-ttB 

Af'ri-ca 

Af«ri-ca'nns 

Afii-cum 

Ag-a-me'das 

Ag*a>mem'uou 

Ag'a*mem*uoul>da8 


Ag'a-mna 

Ag-a-iiip'pe 

Ag-a-pe^nor 

Ag-a-re'ni 

Ag-a-ris^ta 

A-gaB'i>ole8 

Ag'a-sus 

Ag'a*tha 

Ag>a>thar'ohi>der 

Ag-a-thi'as 

Ag'a-tho 

Ag-a-tho-cle'a 

A>gath'o-cle8 

Ag'a-tbon 

Ag-a-thyi*'Bi 

A-ga've 

Ag-des'tis 

Ag'edas^tns 

Ag-e-Wus 

A>geu'di>cnm 

A-ge'nor 

A-ge-san'der 

A-ge'si-as 

A-ges-i-la'us 

Ag>e-Bip'o-li8 

Ag-e*8is'tra>ta 

Ag'i'dats 

A'gis 

Ag-lai'a 

Ag*la<o-ni'co 

Ag-lau'ros 

Ag-la'us 

Ag-iio-diV^e 

Ag-iw/ni-a 

Ag-non'i-dag 

A-go'ni-U8 

A^o-ra 

Ag-o-rac/ri-tus 

Ag-o*ra'nis 

Ag-o-raii'o-mi 

A^nnt 

Ag'ra-gas 

A>graii^}i>a 

A'graulOB 

A-gri-afnea 

A-gric'o-la 

A-gri-o'ni-a 

A-grip'pa 

A“grip-pi'na 

A'gri-UB 

Ag^TO-las 

A'gron 

A-gi*oVe«m 

A-gy'i-e*ii8 

A>gylla ■ 

A-gyt'i-nm 

Adia'la 
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Aii>to>ni'nu 8 

Au-to-ni-op'o-lis 

AD>to*ni-o<po-li't^ 

Anoto'ni'OS 

Aii-toi*'i-des 

A-im'bis 

AiixVnum 

AtLX'ur 

An'y-tus 

A-ob'ri-ca 

A'Oe'de 

A'on 

A'o-nes 

A-o'ni-a 

A'o-ris 

A-or'nus 

A-or'ai 

A-or'us 

A-os'pho-rus 

A-o'us 

A'pse'sus 

A-pa'ma 

Ap-a-me'a 

Ap-a-tu'ri*a 

A-peria 

A'pellea 

A-peHi-con 

Ap-en-ni'nua 

A'per 

A'pe<sfls 

Aph'a-ce 

Aph-a're-tis 

Alphas 

Aph'e-tR 5 

A-phri'ce« 

Apn-ro-di'ai-a 

Aph-ro-di'si-as 

Aph-ro-di'sl-um 

Aph-ro-di'te 

Aph-ro-di-top'o-lia 

A-phy'tis 

A'pi-a 

Ap-i-ca'ta 

A-pic'i-iis 

A-pid'a-nus 

Ap'i-na 

A-pi'o-l £0 

A^'pi-on 

A'pis 

A-pol-li-na'res 

A-pollo 

Ap-ol-loc're-tos 

A-pol-lo-do'rua 

Ap-ol-lo'jii*a 

Ap-ol-lon'i-des 

Ap-oMo'ni-us 

A-po-ni-a'na 

A-potli-e-o'ais 

Ap-pi'a-des 

Ap-pi-a'nus 

Ap'pi-a Vi'a 

Ap'pi-i Fo'rum 

Ap'pi<iis 

A"pri-es 

A-prills 

Ap'te-ra 

Ap-u-lel'a 

Ap-u-lei'us 

A-pu'li-a 

A-qui-lei'a 

A-quil'i-us 

Aq^ui-lo 

Aq-ui-lo'»l-a 

A>qaFna» 

A^uFiMim 


A*ra'bi'a 

A-rab'i-oua 

A'racb'ne 

Ar-«H3ho^ai'a 

Ar-a-cho'tas 

Ar-a*cyn'thus 

Ar'a-dus 

A'rse 

A-ra'tua 

Ar'ba-ces 

Ar-be'la 

Ar-ca'di-a 

Ar-ca'di-us 

Ar-ca'num 

Ar-ce'o-phon 

Ar-cea-i-la'ua 

Ar-chag'a-thus 

Ar-che-la'us 

Ar-chem'a-chua 

Ar-chem'o-rus 

Ar-chep-tore-muB 

Ar-ches'tra-tus 

Ar'chi-aa 

Ar-chi-da'mi-a 

Ar-chi-da'mua 

Ar-chi-de'miia , 

Ar-chi-gallus 

Ar-chig'e-nes 

Ar-chil'o-chiia 

Ar-chi-me'des 

Ar-clii-pera-gua 

Ar-chip'pe 

Ar-chip'pua 

Ar-chi'tia 

Ar-chon'tes 

Ar-oh/tas 

Ar-cit'e-nens 

Aro-ti'mia 

Arc-toph'y-lax 

Arc-to'as 

Arc-tu‘'nia 

Ar'da-lus 

Ar'de-a 

Ar'di-as 

Ar'do*ne 

Ar-du-er'ma 

Ar-e-la'tuni 

Ar-e-moi''i-ca 

A-re'ne 

A-re-O"pa-gi't «0 

A-re-op'a-gus 

A-re*op'o-li 3 

Ar-es-tha'nas 

A-res'tor 

Ar-es-tor'i-des 

Ar'e-ta 

Ar-e-taj'us 

Ar-e-tapli'Ma 

Ar'e-tas 

A-re'to 

A-re'tes 

Ar>e<thu'sa 

A're-ua 

Ar-g»'us 

Ar-gan-tho'ni-ua 

Ar-gen'um 

Ar-gi^a 

Ar-gilua 

Ar-gi-im'aie 

Ar-gi-phoii'tes 

Ar-gip-pae'i 

Ar-grva 

Ai*-giVi 

Ar^goH-cua 

Ar'go-Jia 

Ar-go-nau'ttd 


Ar-gu'ra 

Ar-gyn'nua 

Ar-gj^ra 

Ar-gyrl-pa 

A'ri-a 

A*ri-ad''iie 

A-ri-ae'ua 

A-ri-ana'nea 

A-ri-an'taa 

A-n-a-ra^thea 

A-ric'i-a 

A-ri'dae'us 

A-ri-gaa'um 

A-rig-no'to 

A-ri-maa'pi 

A-ri-ma^zes 

A-rim'oi-um 

A-rim-phje'i 

A-ri-o-bar-za'nea 

A-ri-o-raar'dus 

A-ri'on 

A-ri-o-via'tiis 

A'ris 

A-risnt>a 

Ar-is-taen'e-tua 

A-ris-tse'um 

A-ria-Wiis 

A-ria-tag'o-ras 

A-ris-tan'der 

A-ris-tar'cho 

A-riS'tar'chus 

A-ris'te-as 

A-ris'te-raj 

A-ria-ti'dea 

Ar-is-tillus 

A-ris-tii/pua 

A-ria'ti-iia 

A-ria'to 

A-ris-to-bu'lus 

A-ris'to-cles 

A-ria-to-cU'des 

A-ria-toc'ra-tea 

A-ris-to-de'nms 

A-ris-tog'e-nea 

A-ris-to-gi'tou 

A-ria-tom'a-che 

A-riS'tom'a-chus 

A-ris-toni'e-nea 

A-ris'ton 

A-ris-to-nau'tae 

A-ria-to-ni'cus 

A-ris'to-ims 

A-ris-toph'a-nea 

A-ris'to-phou 

A-ris-tot'e-lea 

A-ris-tox'e-nus 

A-ris'tus 

A'ri-us 

Ar-me'ni-a 

Ar-mi-lua'tri-um 

Ar-min'i-us 

Ar-mor'i-cee 

Ar-no'bi-us 

A-ro'ma-ta 

Ar-pi'num 

Ar-rha-bro'ua 

Ar-ri*a'nus 

Ar-aa'ces 

Ar-aa'ci-ilas 

Ar'aa-uios'U'ta 

Ar-aa'ui-as 

Ar'ai-a 

Ar-sin'o-e 

Ar-ta-ba'nus 

Ar>ta-ba-za'nea 

AT-ta-ba'zua 


Ai/ta-bri 

Ar'ta-oa 

Ar-ta*ce'xie 

Ar-ta-coa^Da 

Ar-ta-ge'ras 

Ar-ta-ger'aea 

Ar-ta'nua 

Ar-ta-pher'nea 

Ar-ta-vas'des 

Ar-tax'a 

Ar-taxVta 

Ar-tax-erx'es 

Ar-ta-yc'tea 

Ar'te-maa 

Ar-te-mi-do'ma 

Ar'te-mis 

Ar-te-mia'i-a 

Ar-te-mi'ta 

Ar'te-njon 

Ar-to'ri-ua 

A'runs 

A-run'ti-ua 

Ar-va'les 

Ar-ver'ni 

A-ry-an'dea 

A-ryp-taj'us 

A-san'der 

Aa-bya'tae 

As-cara-phus 

Aa'ca-lon 

Aa-ca'ni-a 

As-ca'ui-iia 

Aa-cle-pi-e'a 

Aa-cle-pi'a-des 

Aa-cle-pi-o-do'rua 

Aa-cle'pi-ua 

Aa-cle-ta'ri-a 

Aa-co'ni'Ua 

Aa'ctt'lum 

Aa'dni-bal 

A-sel'li-o 

A'si-a 

A-ai-at'i-cua 

A-si-na'ri-a 

A-si-na'ri-ua 

As'i-i»e 

As'i-nua 

A'ai-ua 

A-so'pi-a 

A-so-pi'a-dea 

A-so'pia 

A-ao'pua 

Aa-pain'i-tlirea 

Aa-par-a'gi-um 

Aa-pa'ai-a 

Aa-pa'si-us 

As-pas'tea 

Aa-pa-thi^nos 

As-pen'dua 

Aa-phal-ti'tea 

Aa-po*re'nuB 

Aa-ayr'i-a 

Aa'ta-cua 

As-ta-ge'ni 

Aa^ta^pa 

As'ta-pus 

Aa-tar'te 

Aa-te'ri-a 

As-t«'ri-on 

iVs'te-ris 

Afl-te"ri-us 

Aa-te-To'di-a 

Aa-ter'o-pa 

As-tres'a ^ 

Aa-trw'ua 


As'ta-ra 

Aa'tu-res 

AS’ty'a^ge 

As-ty'a-gea 

As-ty'a^ltta 

Aa-ty^arxnax 

A 8 -ty>cra>ta'a 

Aa-tydVmas 

Aa'ty-lua 

Aa-ty-mchdu^aft 

Aa-tynVme 

As-tyn'oua 

As-ty'o-che 

Aa-ty-pa-l»'a 

Aa-typhl-lua 

As'ty-roDL 

Aa'y-cbis 

A-taVu-lias 

A-taVy-ria 

At-a-lan'ta 

At-a-ran'tea 

A-tar'be-chia 

A-tai''ga>tis 

A-tar'ne-a 

A'tax 

A'te 

A-teHa 

Ath-a-ma'nes 

Ath'a-maa 

Ath-a*na'si>u 0 

A-the'na 

A-the'nae 

Ath-e-nae'um 

Ath-e-nse'us 

Ath-en-ag'o-ras 

A-tlie'ne 

A-the'ni-o 

A-then-o-d</ru 8 

Ath'e-aia 

A'thoa 

A-tho'us 

A-thym'bra 

A'ti-a 

A-til'i-a 

A-tU'i-ua 

A-til'la . 

A-tin'i-A 

At-lan'toa 

At-lan'ti-des 

A-Wsa 

At'ra-ces 

A'trax 

At-re-ba'toa 

A'tr©-U 8 

A-tri'd» 

At'rd-iKW 

At-tadl'a 

At'ta-lus 

At-tei'us 

At'ti-ca 

At'ti-cua 

At-tU'i-UB 

At'u-nia 

Au-fei'^a 

Au-fi-de'na 

AU'fidl-ua 

Au'fi:4tt8 

Au'ga 

Att-ge'» 

Au'ge^as , 

Au-go'an 

Au'gi-laa 

Au'gu-ir^ 

Auogtta% 

Au^goa^trimi 
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AU<g1IB>t<Hlljl'BUm 

Ba-leVrea 

BiB'to-niB 

Ba'toa 

AU<^8'tu4ltB 

Ba-le^U8 

Bi'tlmB 

Bu-iy'ge8 

AU-gOS'tUB 

Ban^ti-a 

Bi'thyn'i*a 

By'blis 

AU'^tes 

Bar'a-thmm 

Bi'ton 

By-aa'ci-um 

Attlis 

BarO)a-rl 

Bi-tu'ri-ges 

By-zan'ti-nm 

Aulon 

Bar*ba'ri«a 

Biat'y-a 

By'zas 

AuIob 

Bar*bo8'tlie<nes 

Blan*du'si*a 


Aa*re1i«a 

Bar-cnl 

Blem'my-ea 


Aa«reli-«ii 

Bar'oe 

Blu'd-iun 


Au-FO^i-UB 

Bar-dylOis 

Bo<ad-i-oe'a 


Aii*r8'o*lu8 

Barogu'Bi-i 

Bo^'gti-us 


Au-ro'ra 

Ba-ris'ses 

Boc'ouo<ri8 

Ca>an'thu8 

Au-nm'oi 

Ba'ri-tun 

Bo-di-on'ti-ci 

Garbara-ca 

AuB'ci 

Bas-i-le'a 

Bo^a'ni 

Cab-al-lilius 

AuW 

Ba-airi-a 

Bo^-dro'mi-a 

Ca-bi'ra 

Au'Bon 

Ba-8iVi«d8B 

B(»*o'tl>a 

Ca-bi'ri 

Au*M/iii>a 

*Bas-iri-de8 

Bo-dthi'Us 

Ga-bi'ri-a 

Att-ao'ni-iui 

Ba*sil-i-o-pot'a*in 08 

B&U 

Ga'oa 

Aus'pi-cea 

Bas'i-lis 

Bola 

Ca'cuB 

Au>toch'th<Mte8 

Ba-sil'i-us 

Bol-bi-ti'num 

Cad-me'a 

Att'toFo-leB 

Bas'i-las 

Bo-lis'su8 

Oad-mels 

Au-tol'y-cuB 

Bas-sar'i-des 

Bo<xm<6n'8e8 

Ca-du'ce-uB 

Au-torn'e-dom 

Bas-tar'nEe 

Bo-milcar 

Ca-dur'ci 

Aa>tom-e-du'8a 

Ba-ta'vi 

Bo-mo*i)fca3 

Cn'oi-as 

Au-tom'e-nea 

Ba-ta'vi-a 

Bo-no'ni-a 

C»-ciri-a 

Au-tom'o-li 

Ba'thos 

Bo-o-au'ra 

C»-cil-i-a'utt8 

Au-ton'o-e 

Ba-thyllus 

Bo-o'tea 

Cse-dri-i 

Au-ton'O'ina 

Ba^n 

Bo're-aa 

CsB-cil'i-UB 

Au-tu'ra 

Bat-ra-cho-my-o-ma'- 

Bo-re-as^miis 

CsB-ci'nuB 

Aux-^si-a 

chi-a 

Bo-rya'the-nes 

CfiB'cu-bum 

Av-ar'i-cum 

Batrti'a-des 

Botrti-BB'is 

CsB'cu-bus 

Av-ea-ti'nus 

Bau'bo 

Bo-vi-a'num 

G8b'cu-1ub 

A-ver'nus 

Bau'cis 

Bo-villa 

CsBli-a 

A-vi-e'niw 

Beb'ry-ces 

Brach-ma'nffi 

C8e'’li-U8 

A-vit‘as 

Beb-tyc'i-a 

Brach-ma'nea 

Cffi'nse 

Ax'e*nuB 

Bel-e-phan'tes 

Braa'chida; 

Cae'ni-des 

Ax-i'o*clina 

BeVe-sys 

Bran-no-du^num 

Oi»-ni'na 

Ax'i-ou 

Bel'gi-ca 

Braal-das 

Cas^nis 

Ax-Wthe-a 

Bergi-um 

Bra8-i-de'a 

Cie-nop'o-JiB 

Ax^i-us 

Bedi'des 

Brau'ro 

Cae're 

Ax'o-na 

Be'lis 

Brau'ron 

Caj'sat 

A'zan 

BeJ-i-sa'na 

Breu'ni 

CsBs-a-re'a 

A-zi'ris 

Bel-i-sa'ri-us 

Bri-a're-us 

Cre-sa'ri-o 

A'ZO'tUB 

Bel-ler'o-phon 

Bri-gan'tes 

CfiB-sa-ro-du'num 


Bene-rua 

Bri-gan-ti'ims 

Cee'si-U8 


BeMo'na 

Bri'se-is 

Cai'cuB 


Bel-lo-iia'ri-i 

Bri-tan'ni 

Cai-e'ta 


Bel-lov'a-ci 

Bri-tan'ni-a 

Cai'uB 


Belon 

Bri-tan^ni-cus 

Ca'la-ber 

BaVi-lua 

Be'lus 

Bri-to-mar'tis 

Ca-la'^bri-a 

Bab'ydon 

Be-na'cus 

Bri-to^nes 

Cal'a-ia 

Bab-y-lo'ni-a 

Ben'e-ven'tam 

Brix-ellani 

Cal'a-moB 

iiab-y-lo'ni-i 

Her-e-cyn'ti-A 

Brix'i-a 

Cada'nas 

Ba-byr'sa 

Ber-e>ni'ce 

Bro'mi-us 

GalVtes 

Bac'charnal 

Ber'o-o 

Bruc'te-ri 

Cal-au-re'a 

Bac-cha-ua'li-a 

Be-rce'a 

Brun-du'si-um 

Gale 

Bac>chaa^tBB 

Be-ro'BUB 

Bru'ti-i 

Cal-e-do'ni-a 

Bac-ehi'adsa 

Ber-rhoe'a 

Bru'tua 

Ga-ien'tum 

Bac'dhi'Um 

Ber'y-tus 

Biy'ges 

Ca-lduuB 

Bac'clii<«s 

Be-Bip'po 

Bn-baa^siiB 

Gales 

Bac/chiiB 

Bi-a'nor 

Bu-baa^tifl 

Gal'e-ti 

Bao-Ayl'i-dee 

Bi-bac'ttdua 

Bu-ceph'a-la 

Ca-Udl-UB 

Bar^e'niB 

Bi^lia 

Bu-cephVlua 

Ca-lig'u-la 

Baucis 

Bi>brac^te 

Bu-coll-ca 

Cal-lai'ci 

Bac-tri-4'iia 

Bib'tt-ltu 

Bulls 

Gal'U-as 

BaKmA'ti-«ui 

Bi-OQi<ni<ger 

Bu^nus 

Cal-li-ce'ruB 

Barca^ri 

Bi-cor'xiiB 

Bu'pha-gUB 

GaWich'o-ruin 

BadoU'hen'iue 

Bi'for'xnia 

Bu-praB'si-um 

Gal^U'Cles 

Be'ti^ca 

Bi'fironB 

Bu'ra 

Cal-li-co-l(/na 

Ba^o'a* 

Billd-lis 

Bu'rai-ouB 

Gal-lidra-tes 

Bag'ra-da 

Bi-ma^ter 

Bu-Bi^ria 

Cal-li-oxatl-das 

Bai^tt 

Bin^gi'ttm 

Bu'tes 

Gal-limWhuB 

Ba^ 

Bi'on 

Bu'thn/fcttm 

Caldi'nuB 

Bal-a-iuB'a 

BiHUd'tBB 

Bu’tiuu'tua 

Oal-U'o-pe 

Bal-biniui 

BiHBal'tis 

Bu'io-a 

OaMi-o-pda 

Bal-bi'ima 

Bi-«an'th« 

Bu-tor'i-dai 

Oaldi-pa-U'ift 


Calli-tdioii 

Cal-Up'o-lis 

Cal-l^o-e 

Gal-lift'te 

Cal-lis'the-Bes 

Gal-lifl'to 

Cal-liB<to-ni'oii8 

Cal-lis'tra-tuft 

Cal-lix'e>na 

Ca%r 

Cal-pur'ni-us 

Cal>a-8id'i-us 

Cal- 7 >cad'xius 

Cal'y-ce 

Cadyd'na 

Cal'y-don 

Ca-lym'ne 

Ca-lyn'da 

Ca-lyp'ao 

Cam-a-lo-dn'mim 

Cam-a-ri'na 

Cam-bu'ni-i 

Cam-by'ses 

Cam-e-ri'num 

Cam-e*ri'nus 

Ca> 2 nil']a 

Ca-milOso 

Ca-millns 

Ca-mi'ro 

Ca-mi'rus 

Ca^moe'nse 

Cam-pa'ni-a 

Cam-pas'^pa 

Ca'na 

Ca-na'ri-i 

Canda-ce 

GaD>daM<a 

Can-dati'les 

Ca^neiM 

Ca-neph'o-ri 

Ca-nic-u-la'reB 

Ca-nid'i-a 

Ca-nid'i-us 

Ca-nm-e-fa'tes 

Ca-nin'i'U8 

Ca'ni-ua 

Ca-nop'i-cum 

Ca-no^pUB 

Can'ta-bri 

Can-talsri-a 

Can'tha>rus 

Can'ti-um 

Can-B-lei'a 

Can^udefuB 

Ca>nu'Bi«iua 

Cap'a-ne-UB 

Ca*pel^ 

Ca-pe'na 

Ca<pe'ni 

Ca-pa'tuB 

Ca>pWra*nB 

Cap'i-to 

Cap-i-tO'U'uu8 

Cap-i>toli-um 

Cap-pa-d(/oi<a 

Cap'pa'dox 

Cap-ra'ri^i 

Ca^pre-a» 

Capori-oor'nua 

Cap-ro-ti'iia 

Cavu-a 

Ca^ya 

Car-«-oal1a 

Car-a^a'tai 

Ca»rae^ta^ouB 
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CarVlis 
Ga^ram'bis 
Ca'ra*tms 
Ca-mu^ai-ua 
Ca>r>Ghe'doQ. 
Carwd'nua 
Car'di-a 
Car>du'obi 
Ca'rea 
. Ca'ri>a 
Ca-riria 
Ca-xi'nfe 
Ca*ri^nua 
Car«melu8 
Car>men'ta 
Car>men«tales 
Caj/ne-a 
Car>ne'a«deB 
Car-ne^a 
Car^nu'tea 
Car'o-lua 
Car-pa'thua 
Car-poph'o-ra 
Car-se'o-li 
Car>tei'a 
Car-thffi'a 
Car-tha>gi-ni-en'aes 
Car*tha'go 
Ca'rua 
Car-vil'i-ua 
Ca«ry-at'i-dea 
Ca-rya'tua 
Gas-cerii-ua 
Caa-i'U'imm 
Ca'ai-UB 
Caa'pi-i 
Cas'pi-um 
CaS'Ban'der 
CaS'San'dra 
Cas>san'dri«a 
Cas'si-a 
Caa-ai-o-do'rus 
Cas-si'o-pe 
Cas-si-ter'i-des 
Cas^Bi-UB 
Cas-si-v 0 -lau'nu 8 
Caa-tab'a-U 
OaH>ta'li>a 
Cas'tudo 
Cat-a-be'ni 
Cat-a-oe-cau'me-ne 
Cat-a*dii^pa 
Gat'a>na 
Cat-ar-rhac'tes 
Ca>tlis0'a 
Cat-i>li'na 
0a*tillu8 
Oa'ti'Us 
Ca'to 
Ca*tariua 
Cat^u-luB 
Ca-tu-ri'gea 
Cau^Bus 
Oau'oo-nea 
Can'di'Um 
Caa*2o'ni-a 
Caa'nus 
Oau'roB 
Oau'roa 
Cav'a-rea 
C^-ytrter 
CB'a 
CeltMk 
Ca'beB 
Ce-bTe'ni*a 
CSa'brus 


Ce-oi'na 

Ce>cro'pi-a 

Ce-orop'i-4s9 

Ce'cro-piB 

Ce'orops 

Ce>dra*a'tis 

Ce'i 

Cera-dua 

Ce-lsa'ne 

Ce-Wno 

Ge-lei'a 

Ce>leu'na 

Ce'ler 

Cel'e-res 

CeFe>trum 

Cele>u8 

Cel-ti-be'ri 

Certi-ci 

Oel-to-Bcy'thai 

Ce'nna 

Ce-n«'uni 

Cen'chre-a 

Cen'chre-is 

Oen'chre-UB 

Cen*i>mag^iii 

Ce-ni'na 

Cen-ao'res 

Cen-8o-ri'iiu8 

Cen-tau'rl 

Cen-tro'nea 

Cen-tum'vi-ri 

C®u-tu'ri-a 

Oen-tu'ri-on 

Cen-tu'ri-p» 

Ce'os 

Ceph'a-laa 

Oeph'a-las 

Oeph'a-le 

Ceph-a-len'i-a 

Ceph'a-lon 

Oeph-a-lai'dis 

Ceph'a-luB 

Ce'phas 

Oe-phe'ne« 

Ce'phe-us 

Ce-pliis'i-a 

Ce-phis-o-do'ruH 

Ce-phi-sod'o-tua 

Ce-phl'sus 

Ce-ra-mi'cuB 

Cer'a<iniiB 

Ce-ra'sus 

Ce'ra-tuB 

Ce-rau'ni-a 

Ce-rau'ni-i 

Ce-rau'nua 

Cer'ba-Ius 

Cei^be-ruB 

Cer-ca-Bo'runi 

Cer-oi'na 

Cer-co'pea 

Cer'cy-on 

Cer-cy'ra 

CVre-ali'a 

CVreB 

Ce-rilli 

Ce-rin'thuB 

Cer-re-ta'ni 

Ces-tri'nuB 

Ce-tbe^guB 

Ce'ti-us 

(Vto 

(VUB 

Ce'yx 

Chalsri^ 


Cbse>re'mon 

ChGer^e>phoii 

Cluer-o-ne'a 

Oha-Wum 

Chal*08e'a 

Chal-ce'doii 

Ghal-oa-do'nl-a 

Chal-ci'den'ses 

Chal-cid'i'Oe 

Chal-ci-Qd'ouB 

Chal-dffi'a 

Ghal-dsel 

Chal'y-bes 

Chal'y-bon 

Chal-y-bo-ni'tis 

Cha'lybs 

Cha-ma'vl 

Cha'O'nes 

Cha-o'ni-a 

Cha'oa 

Cha-ra'dra 

Cha'rax 

Cha-raz'ua 

Cha'rea 

Char'i-cles 

Char-i-la'u8 

Cha-ris'i-a 

Cha-ria'i-iiB 

Char'i-tes 

Cbar'i-ton 

Char'mi'des 

Char-mi'o-ne 

Cha'ron 

Cha-i’on'das 

Cha-ro'ne-um 

Cha'rops 

Cha-ryb'dis 

Chau'bi 

Che-li-do'ni-8B 

Che-lo'ne 

Chel-o*ni'tis 

Chel-o-noph'a-gi 

Che'opa 

Cher'se-as 

Cher-sid'a-mas 

Cher- 80 -iie'sus 

Che-rus^ci 

Chile 

Chi-inaa'm 

Chim'a-niB 

Chi-me'ri-ura 

Chi'oB 

CUi'ron 

Chlo'e 

Chlo'riB 

Chlo'ruB 

Cho-as^'pea 

ChcBr'a-des 

Choer'i-luB 

Cho-ras'mi'i 

Cho-roe'bua 

Chris-toph^o-rus 

Chro'iios 

Chiysa 

Chrya'a-or 

Chiys-a-o'i’e- 

ChiXBas 

Chry-Be'is 

Chry'Bes 

Chry-sip^puB 

Ohiy< 80 c'e>ra 8 

Chry-BC^o-nuB 

Chty-BO^o-llB 

Chiy-BC^rho-as 

Chry'BOB'to-XDUB 

Chly-8oth'e<miB 


ab'a-l80 

CiVy-ra 

Cie'e-ro 

Gic'o-neB 

Ci-lic'i-a 

Ci'lix 

Cim'bii-cuB 

Ciml-nuB 

Cim-me'ri-i 

Cim-me'ri-UTn 

Ci-mK/lus 

Cl'mon 

Cin'ei-a 

Cin-cin-na'tus 

Cin'oi-UB 

Cin'e-aa 

Ci-ne'si-aB 

Cin-get'o-rix 

Cin'gu-him 

Cinxl-a 

Ci'nypa 

Cin'y-phus 

Cin'y-ras 

Cir-cen'ces Lu'di 

Cir-cel-l 

Cir'ei-UB 

Ci'ris 

Cis-al-pi'na 

Ci^Wis 

Cis'se-us 

Ci-thfie'roii 

Cith-a-ris'ta 

Cit'i-um 

Ci-vi'lis 

Cla'de-us 

ClaluB 

Cla'ni-us 

Cla'roB 

Clas-tid'i-um 

Clau'di-a 

Clau'di'ce A'qua> 

Clau-di-a'uu8 

Clau-di-op'o*lis 

Clau'di-us 

Clavl-ger 

Cla-2o'me-na3 

Cle-an'thes 

Cle^menB 

Cle'o-bis 

Cle-ob-u-li'na 

Cle-o-bulus 

Cle-oe'tas 

Cle>om'bro-tU8 

Cle-o-me'des 

Cle-o-meluB 

Cle-o'me-nes 

Cle'ou 

Cle-o'nee 

Cle-o-ni'ca 

Cle-on'y-mus 

Cle-o-pa'tra 

Cle-opVtris 

Cle>o<phau'tU8 

Cle'o-ehaa 

Cle-OB^ra-tuB 

Clep'ay-dra 

Cli'max 

Clinl-as 

Cli'nuB 

CU'o 

Chs'the*ue8 

Cli-tar'chuB 

Cli'tom'a-chits 

Cli'tor 

Oi-tam'nua 


CinuB 

Clo-a^i'na 

Clo'di>a 

Qo^di-us 

ClcB'lha 

Cltt-a-ci'na 

Clu^pe-a 

Oltt-Bi'ni 

Clu'Bi-um. 

du'si'UB 

Clym'e-ne 

Clym-e>iiei'deB 

Clyin'e>iiu8 

Cly-tem>ii6B'tm 

Cly'ti-e 

Cni'duB 

Cno'cnia 

Co-as'traa 

Coc'a-luB 

Coo-cei'uB 

Co'cles 

Co-cy'tufl 

Co-dalii 

Co-da'nuB 

Co-do-ma'nu8 

Co-di-op'o-IiB 

Oo'druB 

Coele 

Ccelo-Syr'i-a 

Coeli'iiB 

CoeluB 

Co'hors 

Co-len'da 

CoMa'ti-a 

Col-la-tin'ttB 

Col-li'na 

CO'lo'jQCB 

Co-lo'ni-a 

Co-lo'noB 

Coro-phon 

Co-108'8U8 

Col-u-bra'ri*a 

Col-u>XDella 

Gol-um'uss Hei‘'cu-les 

Co’lu'thuB 

Go-xna-ge'ne 

Co*iQa'na 

Go-]nitl>a 

Gom'mO’duB 

Gom-pi-talha 

Go'mimii 

Co'muB 

GonWni 

Con-cor'di*a 

Con'da-te 

Con-do-oha'tes 

Gon-dTa'i! 

Co-ni''a-ci 

Co-nini'bii^ca 

Gon'ui'das 

Go'non 

Gon'sen^tes 

Con-Be&'ti-a 

ConHBtan'tiwA 

Gon>ataxi>ti im 

Con*stan*ti-aop'odltoi 

Con-Btaa-ti'nuii 

Cc/pw 

Go-pa^ig 

Gc/pi-a 

Co'ra 

Co-rsLMs^^d-wax 

Co-mill 

Co'noc 

Corl>u-lo 
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Cox-ofn 

Oor'dU'l^ 

Cor-dyla 

Co're 

Coivflnl-um 

Ckv-rin^na 

Co-rin'iius 

Co>rm'thti8 

Oo-ri-o-la'nus 

Co-ii'o-li 

Co-ri-olla 

Cor>ne'li-a 

Cor-neli-i 

Ck>r«n6'li-us 

Cor-nio'u-lum 

C!or-Di-fic'i'‘US 

Coi^ni'ger 

Co*n»^u8 

Co-ro-ne'a ■ 

Corc/nis 

Co]<8i-ca 

Oor>to'na 

Cor-vi'nus 

Co-ry-ban'tea 

Co'iy-bas 

Co-ixoiw 

Co'ry-don 

Co-rym'bi-fer 

CJo-ry-ne^tes 

Co-Ty-pha'ai-um 

Cor'y-thus 

Co^sa , 

C&sm 
Co-sa'num 
C<«u'ti-i 
Coates 
Co'thon 
Cotl-so 
Cot'ti-se 
Co-ty-e'um 
Co-ty-ai'on 
Co-tyri-us 
Co'tya 
Co-tyt'to 
Cra'gus 
CranVtis 
Cra'non 
Crater 
Cra'ter-ua 
' Cra'tes 
Cra'thia 
Ora-ti^nuB 
Crat'y-lua 
Crem'e-ra 
Crem-xn/oti 
Cre-mo'na 
Cre-iuu^ti'Qa 
Cre'cm 

Cre*oph'il'US 

CreB'phon^tes 

CWta 

Ore'the-is 

0re>u^8a 

Cre'U'Bia 

Cri>mi^8ii8 

Cru'pi'niift 

Cri'lo 

Cri-toVii'liis 

Ctit-o>U'tui 

Cri-u-D(id4c/pon 

Cri'na 

Cro-by'^ 

Ctoo-o^^a&4o^o4i• 

Oro'ctts 

Cns'siui 


Cro]n'x)ay<oxi 

Cro'ai-a 

Crc/phi 

Cro>to'na 

Cro-to-niVtffl 

CrttB-ta-me'ri-um 

Cras-tu'mi^iii 

Cte'si-as 

Ctes'ib'i-us 

Otes'i'phon 

Cu'la-ro, 

Cu'xnea 

Cu-pi'do 

Ctt'rea 

Cu>re'tes 

Cu-re'tis 

Cu'ri-a 

Ott-ri>a'ti-i 

Cu'ri-o 

Cu-ri-o-sol'i-tsB 

Cu'ri-um 

Cu'ri-us 

Car'ti-us 

Cu-ru'lia 

Cua-sse'i 

Cu'fius 

Cu-tU'i-a 

Cy'a-ne 

Cy'a-nae 

Cy-a^ne-us 

Cy-axVrea 

Cy-be'be 

Cybe-la 

C/be-le 

Cyb'i-ra 

Cy'cla-dea 

Cy-clo'pea 

Cy'di-as 

Cy-dip'pe 

Cy-do'ni-a 

Cyd'ra-ra 

Cyl-le'ne 

Cyl-le-ue'ua 

Cy'naao 

Cyn-ae-gi'rus 

Cyn'e-aa 

Cy-ne'tes 

Cyn'i-ci 

Cy-nis'ca 

C/do 

CSr-no-ceph'a-U 

Oy-no-phou'tia 

Cy-no-aar'ges 

Cy-nos-ae'ma 

Cy-no-Bu'ra 

Cyn'thi-a 

Cyn'thi-ua 

Cy-pa-ria'aa 

Cy-pa-ria'aua 

CSrp-ii-a'iiua 

Cyprua 

Cyp-ael'i-dea 

CypWlus 

Cy-re-nal-ca 

Cy-ne-na'i-ci 

Cy-re'ne 

Cy-rea'cha-ta 

Cy-ri'a-dea 

Cy-riilus 

C^-rhea'ti-toa 

Cyrniil'ua 

Cyma 

cyta 

Cy-UB^ia 

Cyth-e-iai'a 


Cy-ti'ni-um 

Cy-to'rua 

Oy'zi-cum 

Cy'zi-cua 


Da^ffi 

Ba'ci-a 

Bac'ty*^ 

Bee'da-la 

Bae'da-Ius 

Bae'mon 

Babma^ti-a 

Bal-matl-cua 

Bam-a-ge'tus 

Bam-aa-ce'iie 

Ba-mas'ci'Ua 

Ba-maa'cus 

Bain-a-sip'pus 

Bam'ni-i 

Ba'mo-cles 

Ba^mon. 

Ba^na 

Bau'a-d 

Ban'a-i 

Ba-na'i-des 

Baii'a-tis 

Ba-nu'bi-us 

Baph'ne 

Baph-ne-pho'ri-i 

Bara-ba 

Bar-an-ta'^ai-a 

Bar-dan^i-des 

Bar^da>ni8 

Ba/da-Bua 

Ba'res 

Ba-ri'ua 

Ba-ri'ciia 

Bat'a-mes 

Bat-a-pher'nea 

Ba'tis 

Ba'toa 

Baulis 

Bau'ni-a 

Bau'nua 

Be-cap'o-Iis 

Be-ceb'a-lua 

Be-ce'le-a 

Be-oe'ti-a 

Be'ci-ua 

Be-cu'ri-o 

Be-i-a-ni'ra 

Be-id-a-mi'a 

Be-i'o-ces 

Be-i-otVrua 

Be-ipb'o-be 

Bedph'o'bua 

Be'li-a 

Be'li-um 

Beli-na 

Bel-min'i-um 

Belos 

Bel-phic'o-la 

Bel'phic-tia 

Bel>phin'i-um 

Bem'a>des 

Bem-a-ra'taa 

Be-mc/tri-aa 

Be'Xne'tri'Ua 

Ba>mo-ce'dea 

Be'moch'a<rea 

Be-moo'ri’toa 

Be-mod1-o» 


Be-moph'o-on 

Be-iuea'the-ziaa 

Be-o'ia 

Ber'ce*to 

Ber-oli'dea 

Ber-to^iia 

Beu-cali-on 

Bex-am'e-ne 

Bi'a 

Bi-ag'o-raa 

Bi-alis 

Bi-a-mas-ti-go'aia 

Bi-a'xia 

Bi-a'ni-um 

Bi-a'8i>a 

Bi-cas'a 

Bio-tam'num 

Bic-ta'tor 

Bic-tyn'na 

Bid'i-us 

Bi'do 

Bi-es'pi-ter 

Bi-gen'ti-a 

Bil 

Bi-nar'chua 

Bin'dy-mua 

Bi-noo'ra-tes 

Bin-oro-chua 

Bi-nom'a-che 

Bi-nom'a-chus 

Bi-nom'e-nes 

Bi'non ’ 

Bi-o-cle-Tl-a'nua 

Bi-o-dor'ua 

Bi-og^e-nes 

Bi'o-med-e 

Bi-o-me'dea 

Bi'on 

Bi-o-nae'a 

Bi-o'ne 

Bi-o-nyal-a 

Bi-o-iiy-ai'a-des 

Bi-o-iiya'i-as 

Bi-o-ny-aip'o-lia 

Bi-o-nya'i-us 

Bi*o*phan'tu8 

Bi-o-acor'i-dea 

Di-os-cu'ri 

Bi-os'i) 0 -lis 

Bip'o-lia 

Bi'rae 

Bir'ce 

Bis-cor'di-a 

Bith-y-ram'bua 

Bi-vi-ti'a-cua 

Bi-vo-dii'nim 

Bo-do'na 

Bo-do-iise'ua 

Bo-do'ne 

Bo-don'i-des 

Bol-a-bella 

Bol'i-ohe 

Bo^lon 

Bol'o-pea 

Bo«mi-du'cus 

Bo-mit^ia 

Bo>xnit<i-a'ntui 

Bo-na'tua 

Bo-nu'aa 

Bo'nea 

Bo'ri-on 

Bo'da 

Bo^ria'cna 

Bo'rua 

Bor-y-l 80 'um 

B<yaon 


Bra'oo 

Bi^pVim 

Bru-en'ti<a 

Brul-daa 

Bru-ail'ia 

Bx-u'aus 

Bry'a-dea 

Bry-mw'a 

Bryo-pes 

Bu'bia 

Bu'bria 

Bu-irii-a 

Bu-illi-ua 

Bu-lich'i-nin 

Bum'nor*ix 

Bu'ri-ua 

Bu-ro-oor'to-rum 

Bu-um'vi-ii 

Dy'raa 


B-a'nua 

Eb'o-ra 

Eb-o-ra'cum 

E-bu'das 

Eb-u-ro'nea 

E'bu'sua 

Ec-bat'a>Da 

B-chid'iia 

E-chin^a-dea 

£-chi<nuB'aa 

E-chi'on 

E-cbi’On'i-dea 

Ebho 

E-dea'aa 

Ed-e-ta'ui 

E'don 

Edo'nea 

E-do'tii 

E-ge'ri-a 

E-i'on 

E-lse'a 

El-a-gab'a-lna 

El-a-pbe-bo'U*a 

El-a-te'a 

El-a'ver 

Ele-a 

E-lec^tra 

E-lec'tri'dea 

E-lec'try-on 

E-le'i 

£*le'Ie>U8 

El-e-phan'ti-ne 

El-e'phan'tia 

El*e-pUan-tophV( 

El*eu-ai»'i-a 

El-eu-ai'mia 

El^eu^sis 

El-eu'ther-ce 

£l>eu-the'ri-a 

El-eu'tho 

E-lio'i-ua 

ElU 

E-Ha'aa 

El-lo'pi-a 

El-pi-ni'ce 

Eby-ma'ia 

E-l^'i-um 

E'Xner'l-ta 

Em^a*aa 

E'Xao'di 

Bm-ped'b^lea 

En*oel'a-daa 
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Bn-dyml-ou 

Bn'e-tl 

E-nip'e-us 

En'nixus 

Sn^teria 

£!n-tellu8 

E-ny'o 

B'os 

E-pam-i-non'das 

E*pe'us 

EphVaus 

Eph'e-taa 

Eph'i-al'tes 

Bph^o-ri 

Eph'o-rus 

Eph'y-ra 

Ep'i-ohai/niuB 

Ep-'iC'te^tus 

Bp-i-cu're-i 

Ep>i>ou'ru8 

Ep-i-dau^ri«a 

Ep<i>dau'nis 

Ep*i<do^tee 

B-pig'o-iii 

Ep-i-men'i-de8 

Ep-i-me'the-us 

Ep«i*pha-ne'a 

E-piphVnes 

£>pip'o-l89 

E-pi'nis 

Ep-o-red'o-rix 

E-quir'i-a 

BqVi-tes 

Er-a-sis'tra-tua 

Er'a-to 

Er-a-tos'the-nes 

Er'e-bus * 

E-rech'the-aa 

Er-ech-thi'dftj 

Er^es-us 

B-re'tri-a 

Er-ioh-tho'ni-u8 

Er-i-cu'sa 

E-rid'a-nus 

E-rig'o-n© 

E-rig-o-nei'us 

E-rlg'o-nTw 

Er-i-me'de 

B-rin'e-oa 

E^rin'iia 

E-rin'nys 

Er-i-phy'le 

E'ris 

ErdHBioh'thon 

B'ros 

E-ros'trartus 

Er-y-ci'na 

Er-y-man'thus 

Br-y-the'a 

Er'y-thras 

E'ryx 

E8'quil'i-8B 

EiHiaMfzius 

Es*ti>a»*o'tia 

Es^u-la 

E-te'o-cleB 

E-jbe'oHslua 

E-te'ii-sa 

E-tru'ri-a 

B-triw'oi 

Eu-Wa 

Bu<Wi-oaa 

Bu-bu'U-dea 

Eu'l>u-ltta 

Eu<cli'dea 

Ett'4</oi<a 


Eu-dox'uB 

Pa-vo-ri'niiB 

Gau-ga-me'la 

Bu-er^ge-tfig 

Eu-ga'ue-i 

Fe-ci-alea 

Gaulua 

Fe-lio'i-tas 

Oau'ruB 

Eu-gf/ni-ua 

Fe-ra'li-a 

Ge-dro'ai-a 

Ea-mfi^us 

Fer-ea-ti'num 

Ge'la 

Eu'meduB 

Fer-en'tum 

Geli-a 

Eu^me-neB 

Fe-re'tri-uB 

Ge'H-ua 

Ea-me'ni-a 

Fe-ro'ni-a 

Gelon 

Eu-znenl-dea 

Fes-cen'ni*a 

Ge-lo'ni 

Eu-iuorpi-d» 

Eu-molpua 

Fi-bre'nuB 

Geml-ni 

Fi-ouPne-a 

Ge-nau'ni 

Eu'iia'^pi-uB 

Fi-de'nfo 

Ge-neVa 

Eu-on'y-moa 

Fi'dea 

Ge'ni-us 

Eu'pa-tor 

Fir'mi-UB 

Gen'ti-ua 

Eu-pa-to'ri-a 

Fis-celliis 

Gen'u-a 

Eu'pha-es 

Fla-minl-a 

Ge-uu't|U8 

Eu-phor'bug 

Eii-pho'ri-on 

Eu-phra'nor 

Fla-tuin'i-iia 

Ge-or'gi-ca 

Ger-go'vi-a 

Fla'vi-a 

Fla-vo'na 

Gor-malii-a 

Eu-phra'tes 

Flo'ra 

Ger-manl-cua 

Eu-phroa'y-ne 

Flo-rali-a 

Ger-ma'ni-i 

Eu'po-lis 

Flo-ren'ti-a 

Ge-rou'tliraa 

Eu-ripl-dea 

Eu-ri'pua 

Flo-ri-a'nus 

Ge'ry-oii 

Plo'rus 

Ges-so-ri'a-cum 

Eu-ro'po 

Fon-tel-us 

Ge^’ta 

Eu-ro-pag'us 

For'mi-fiB 

Ge'tBB 

Eu-ro'taa 

For-mi-a'num 

Gi-gan'tes 

Eii'niB 

For-tu^na 

Gla-di-a-to'ri-i La'di 

Eu-ry'a-lus 

Fo'rum 

G]f«ph'y-ra 

Eu-ry-bi'a-dea 

Fre-gella 

Glau-co'pis 

Eu-ry-ole'a 

Fren-ta'ni 

Glau'ous 

Eu-ryd'a-maa 

Eu-ryd'i-ce 

Eu-rym'e-don 

Fria'i-i 

Giii'dua 

Fron-ti'nus 

Gnos'si-a 

Fu'ci-nus 

Go-na'taa 

Eu-ryn'o-mua 

Fu-ga'li-a 

Gor-di-a^nus 

Eu-rys'the-nes 

Ful'vi-a 

Gor'd i-us 

Eu-rys'the-ua 

Eu-ryt'i-on 

PuVvi-iis 

Gor'gi-as 

Fun-da'nus 

Gor'go-nes 

Eu-iytua 

Fu'ri-ag 

Gor-gon'i-fer 

Bu-se'bi-a 

Fu'rid 

Gor-go'ni-UB 

Eu-aeloi-ug 

Fxi-ri'na 

Gor-go'pas 

Eu-sta'thi-us 

Fu'ri-tis 

Gor-goph'o-ne 

Gor-goph'o-nufl 

Eu-ter'pe 

Far'm-ua 

Eu-thyo'ra-tes 
Eu-tro'pi-us 
Eux-i'iius Pon'tus 

Fu'si-ia 

Gor-go'pia 

Gor-ty'na 

Go'thi 

E-vad'iie 

G. 

Gra-di'vua 

E-vag'o-raa 

E-van'der 

Grre'ci-a 

Gra-ni'oua 

E-vem'e-rus 

Ga'bid 

Gra'ti-» 

E-ve'nua 

Ga-bin'i-a 

Gra-ti-a'nuB 

Ev-e-phe'iiua 

Ga-bin'i-us 

Ga-bi'nus 

Ga'des 

Gra'ti-ug 

Gre-go'ri-us 

Gu-al-te'ri-ua 


Fa-ba'ri-a 

Falai'i 

Fa-bric'i-us 

Fce'su-lao 

Fa-le'ri-a 

Pa-le'ri-i 

Fa-ler'nus 

Fa-lis'ci 

Fa-Us'csua 

Fati'm>a 

Pan'ni-i 

Fan'm-us 

Far^fa-rua 

Fau'na 

Fau-na'li-a 

Fau'ni 

Fatt'jius 

Faua*ti'na 

Faua'tu-liu 


Ga-di*ta'mis 

Gee-tu'Ii-a 

Ga-lan'this 

Gal'a-tw 

Gal-a-te'a 

Ga-la'ti*a 

Ga-le'nus 

Ga-le'ri-UB 

Ga-le'sua 

Gal-i-Wa 

Galli-a 

Gal'li-c\w 

GaHiVans 

Gal-lip'o-lia 

Gal-lo-m'ci-a 

Ga-me'u*a 

Gan*gar'i<ds9 

Gan-y-me'des 

Qar-a-xnan^tea 

Gar-ga'xiiui 

Gar-gaph'i-a 

Gar'ga-roa 


Gul-i-el'mus 

Gy'a-rus 

Gy-lip'pus 

Gym-na'ai-um 

Gym-ne'ai-a) 

Gym-no-so-phis't© 

Gy-n«JCM)-th(»'nas 


Ha-dri«a'nu8 

Ha-dri-at'i-cum 

Hte-mc/ni-a 

Heo'mus 

Hal-cy'o-ne 

Hadi^mon 

Ha-li-aj<tiis 

Hal-i-oar-n8s''m 

Hal-my-dea'suB 

Hal-on*na'8a8 


Halya 

Ham-a-diy'M^ 

Ha-mil'oar 
Han'ni-bal 
Har-mo'dUtui 
Har>mo'xii-^ ' 

Har'pa-gua 
Har-pal'y-oa 
Har-poc'ra-t6B 
Har-p/i-fla 
Ha>ru'des 
Ha-rus'pex 
Haa'dru-bal 
He'be 
He'brus 
Hec-a-tee'os 
HeoVte 
Hec-a-tom'po-lia 
Hec-a-tom'py-log 
Hec^u-ba 
He-ge'mon 
He-ge'si-aa 
He-ge-aip'pug 
He-ge-sig'tra-tus 
Hel'e-na 
Here-nu8 
HediWes 
Hel'i-ce 
Hel'i-con 
Hel-i-co-ni^’a-deg 
Hedi-o-do'rua 
Hedi-o-gab'al-Tig 
Hedi-opo-lia 
He'li-oa 
Helde'neg 
Heldes-pon'tuB 
Hello-pea 
Heldo'tia 
He-lo'rua 
He'los 
Hedo'tea 
Hel-ve'ti-i 
Hel'vid 
Hen'e-ti 
He-ni'o-oh.1 
He-pheeg'ti-a 
He-pbsos'ti'a-des 
He-phees'ti'On 
Hep-tap'ydoa 
He'ra 
Her-a-cle'a 
He-ra-cle-o'tea 
He-racle-nm 
He-ra-cli'dd© 
He-ra-cli'dea 
He-ra-oli^tus 
He-rse'a 
He-rae'um 
Her-ou-la'ne-um 
Her'cu-les 
Her-cule-um 
Her-cyij'i-a 
Her-do'ni-itg 
He-rexL'ni‘pa 
Her-xnsa'a 
Her-mse'iita 
Her-mapb-ro’di'lifi , 
Her-ma'the'na 
Her-ue-Bi^an-ax 
Her'mi-at 
Her-mFo-BA 
Her-mi^on'i-cot 
Si'ndB 

Her^xoip^ptuk ' 
Her-moo'm^ 
Her-ldo^^m 
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Her>mog'6'»es 

H/a-dee 

1-ler^da 

1-tal'i-oa 

L8B*UVmiM 

Hy*ani'po-lii 

I-ler-ge'teB 

I-tal'i-ctts 

Laa'li-ua 

Her>iQop'o>liB 

Hy<aa'tis 

ll'i^ 

ItVlUB 

La-er^tes 

Her-mo-ti'inus 

B/as 

l-li'a^UB 

Ith'a^ 

Leaa-tryg'o-neB 

H«r^inim'du-ri 

Hy^la 

l-li'a-d6B 

Ith-a-oe'si-89 

laB-to'ri-a 

He^ro 

Hy'dar'nes 

iri-as 

Ith'CHmss'a 

I«e-vi'nuB 

H«>ro'de» 

Hy>dag'pes 

in-oii 

l.tho'me 

La'gua 

He-xo<di>af]ias 

Hy'dra 

l«li^o*ne 

I-to'ne 

La-i'ardes 

He*rod'o>tiui 

l^^ras'tea 

I-Ub'sub 

1‘to'nus 

Lu'ia 

He-n/es 

Hy'drus 

I-lith-y-i'a 

lt'o<raiii 

La^i-ua 

He'ron 

Hy*emp'8al 

Hy-gera 

ll'i-um 

14u*r8s'a 

LamVcbua 

Her>o-op'o«lis 

li-li-tiir'gM 

I'tyB 

Lam-bri^ni 

Bjr-gi'nus 

Hy-Wtor 

U-lyr'i-a 

I-U'1U8 

La'ini-a 

He-rophl4as 

Her^Ti-a 

Il-lyr'i-cum 

Ix-i'on 

La'mi-BB 

Hyaa» 

Illy-ria 

Ix-i>oiil*des 

Lam-pe'do 

Hex^a>U 

Hy-me-nia'as 

Hub 


Lam-pe-ti^a 

He^iWuB 

Hy«tnet'tU8 

I-lyr'gis 


Lam^pe-to 

He^'o-xia 

Hy-pce^pa 

Im>a'u8 

J. 

lAin*pridl-UB li- 

Hes-pe'ri-a 

Hyp'a-uis 

Im^l)a*ra8 

UB 

HfMB-pw'i-des 

H^Vta 

Im-bras^i-des 

Ja-cx/buB 

Lam'pro-cles 

HeB'per-is 

Hy-per-bo're-i 

Im^ra-sus 

Lamp'sa-dius 

HeB'per-U8 

Heniyoh'i-UB 

Hy-per'i-des 

Im^roB 

Ja^nus 

La'mua 

Hy-pe'ri-on 

In^a-chi 

Ja*pe'tus 

Lam'y-rua 

He-traM*a 

Hy-perm-nes^tra 

I-na'chi-a 

Ja'son 

Lan'ci'a 

Hi-ber'ni-a 

Hypsic'ra-tes 

l-nach1*d89 

Jo-cas'ta 

Lan>go-bar'di 

Hi-e'ia 

Hyp-sip'y-le 

Hyr-ca'ni-a 

In'archua 

Jor'da-nes 

La>nuVi>um 

Hi-e-i'ap'O'lia 

In-ci-ta'tus 

Jor-nan'des 

La-oc'o-on 

Hi-er'i-wua 

Hyr-ca'num Ma're 

In'di-a 

Jo-se'phus 

La>od-a-ini'ii 

Hi'er-o 

Hy-ri'e-us 

In-dig'e-tea 

Jo-vi-a'nus 

Ija-od'i-ce 


Hyr'ta-cus 

I'no 

Jii'ba 

La-od-i-ce'a 

Hi-e'XX)n'i<ca Lex 

Hys-toa'pes 

I-iio'a 

Ju-dse'a 

La*od-i-ce'iie 

Hi-e-ron'y'intui 

I-no'p«B 

Jn-gur'tha 

La-od'o-cuB 

Hi*e-roHBoVy*<na 


In'su-bres 

Ju'li-a 

La-om'e-doii 

Hi-e-ro-sol'y-mua 

I. 

ln'ta*pher'iies 

JU'liVmiB 

LaK)m>e-doi)-ti'a'diu 

Hi-la'ri'US 

ln*te*ram^xia 

Ju'li‘i 

Larphiya 

Hixn'e-ia 


In'u-UB 

Ju-li-omVgns 

La-phy8'ti*um 

Lajp'i'thse 

Hi-mil'oo 

I>ac'chu8 

ro 

Ju-li-op'o-liu 

Hip-par'ohus 

I-al'y-Bus 

I-o-lai'a 

Ju'li-us 

LaTa 

fiip'pa-sns 

Hip'pLas 

I*am'be 

To-las 

Ju'ai>a 

La>ran'da 

I-am'bli-ohus 

I-ol'cho8 

Jtx'no 

La>reii'ti-a 

Hip'pi-us 

I-am'i-dffi 

I'o-le 

Jii-no-naOi-a 

La''reB 

Hip-po-eeu-tau'ri 

I-a-pyg'i-a 

I-a'pyx 

I'on 

Jii-no'’iieB 

La-ri'na 

Hip-poc/raoteB 

I-o'nes 

Ju-no'iii-a 

La*ri8'8a 

Hip>p(H»«'ne 

l-arlbas 

I-o'ni-a 

Ju-no-nig'e-ua 

La>m'BUB 

Hip-pod'a-tne 

l^ar'chaa 

I'o-pe 

Ju'pi-ter 

La'ri'UB 

Hip-po<da-tiai'a 

l-as'i-des 

I 'os 

Ju'ra 

Lar'ti'UB 

Hip-pod'ro-moa 

I'a-siB 

Iph'i’-cles 

JuB>ti-ni-a'nuB 

La^BUs 

Hip-pol'y-te 

I-a'si-iiB 

lph-i</ra-te8 

JuB-ti'nuB 

Lat-e-ra'nus 

Hip>pory>tu8 

VaHius 

1-phi-ge'ni-a 

Ju-tur'na 

La>teM*uui 

Hip-pom'e-don 

I-ax'ar-teB 

I-phiuo-o 

Ju-ve-na'liB 

La-ti'a'lia 

Hip-pom'e<ue8 

I-be'ri 

I'phis 

lpbl>tiu 

Ju-ven'tas 

La-ii'iii 

Hip-po-morgi 

I-Wri-a 

Ju-yer'zia 

La>ti'nus 

Hip-pc/na 

I-be'niB 



La'tLum 

Hip-pc/nax 

I'bia 

I-re-nae'vui 


La>tob'ri-gi 

Hip'popVdaa 

Jb'y-cuB 

I-re'ne 

L 

La-to'mi-i© 

Hip'pOotaa 

I-ca'ri-a 

I'ris 

JLIa 

Xja-to'na 

Hip>poth''o*on 

J-ca'ri-ttB 

I'ruB 

Lab'dac'i-des 

lia>top'o>lia 

Hip»pu'iiB 

Ic^a-nu 

I-sse'uB 

La-to^us 

Hir-pini 

Ic'e-loB 

IsVra 

Lab'da-cuB 

Lau-re'a*curo 

Hit'pa-lifl 

I'Ce'ni 

l-eauM-a 

La^benz 

Lau*ren<ta4i>a 

His>pa'ai*a 

loh'&u'sa 

I-8au'ri-cii8 

La-be'ri'Ua 

XAu-reii'tes 

His'pa'ptts 

Ich-thy-oph'a-gi 

lBH3boni'a<cbiu 

La-broum 

Lau-ren'ti>a 


I-cil'i'Us 

iB-i-dc/roB 

La-bi-e'nus 

Ijau>ren<ii^iii 


l-co’ni'Um 

I'SIB 

lAb-y-rin'thua 

liau-ren'ti-pm 


le^u-liB^zoa 

Is'ma'rnB 

La-cw^iia 

liau'ron 

Hi/ncr 

l^da 

iB^me'se 

La-oe-dfe^mon 

Ia'us 

Ho’XiO'ri'tiiia 

l-dtt'a 

iB-me'nLas 

La-ce'dae^mo-nea 

IdAn'auB 

H<n>a<pollo 

Ho-xa'tl-a 

1-dalis 

l8*inenl*dM 

LachVais 

lA-yer'na 

rdaa 

Is-me'nttB 

La^n'i'Um 

La-ver'iii-nni 

Ho-ra'ti-tif 

I'dex 

I-SQc'ra-tes 

Larcol/ri^ga. 

La'Vin'La 

Hor-t«a'ai*a 


iB^edVneB 

£a-co'ni>a 

iji'Tin'i'ttm 

Hor>tea^ii-iia 

l«domVnetu 

Isth'ioi-a 

Ijao-tan'tLua 

Le^an^der 

Hc/ros 

I«do'tbe-a 


La*oy^deB 

Leb-a^e'a 


l<dtt'be*da 

Is'tri-a 

lA'do 

Iiab'e*dwi 

Hy>a-elii'tlii*a 

I-du-me^ 

iB'tropVlia 

lia'don 

Ije-oliaD'ttiu 

Hy-a^dn'ihttii 

I'ga'Ti-iiin 

l-taOi-a 

Wlapa 

f^da 



Le-dse'a 

Le'dua 

Lel^e-gea 

Iielex 

lie-ma^iius 

Lem-o-vi'cea 

Ijem^u-res 

Xe-mu^ri-a 

Le*tu)e'u8 

Len'tU'lus 

Iie'o 

Leoo-co'ri-ou 

Iie-on'i-d<a8 

Le-on'ti-um 

Le^M'the^nes 

Le-o-tyohl-dei 

Iiep'i>da 

Lep'i-diis 

Le-pon'ti-i 

Lep'ti-iiea 

Le*ri'iia 

Le'ro 

Le'roa 

Le-su'ra 

Xe'the 

Ldd'ca 

Len'cos 

Leu'ce 

Leu'ci 

Leu-cip'pus 

Leu'cori 

lieu-cop'e-tra 

Leu'co-phrya 

Leu'cos 

Jjea-oo'si-a 

Leu-co-syr'i-i 

X«eu-co'the-a 

Leu<cy‘a'iiiua 

Lex*o'vi-i 

Li'ba'ni-ufl 

Lib'a-mis 

Idb-en-ti^na 

Li'b«r 

LiVe-ra 

Li'ber'tas 

li-be'thra 

Li*beth'ri-(l«8 

Li-bi-ti'na 

Lint>on 

Li-bo-pho8-iii'<3ea 

Li-bux^na 

XiVy-a 

Lib'y-ontn l^Ia'ro 

Ll-bys'sa 

Lich'a-des 

lii'chaa 

Li<oinl*a 

Ii*cin^i-\i8 

Ll*ga'ri-U8 

linger 

Li-gu'res 

li-gu'ri-a 

Lingua 'ti-cum Ma're 

Ltt-v.b«B'mn 

Iiiigo<ne 8 

XJpVra 

Llp^a>ris 

lii-quen'ti-a 

li'ris 

XM^r'num 

Xi^ty-er'iaa 

Jiv'i-u* 
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Lix'uB 

Lo'ori 

Lchcus'ta 

Lo-cu^ti-us 

JjoVU-vl 

Lol-li-a'nus 

Lol'li-us 

Lon-din'i-um 

Lon-gim'a-iiua 

Loii-gi'nua 

Lon-gO'bar'di 

Lon'gu-la 

Lo'toa 

Lo-toph'a-gi 

Lu'ca 

Lu-ca'ni 

Lu-ca'ni-a 

Lu-ca'iiu8 

Iju-ca'ri-a 

Tju-ce'i-us 

Lu'ce-res 

Lu-ce'ri-a 

Lu-ci-a'niia 

Lu'ci-fei* 

Lu-cil'i-us 

Lu-ciT'la 

Lu-ci'na 

Lu-cre'ti-a 

Lu-cret'i-lis 

Lu-cre'ti-us 

Luc-ta'ti-xia 

Lu-ciil'li Hor'ti 

Lii-cullua 

Lu'cii-nio 

Liig>du'uum 

Lii'pa 

Lu-per'cal 

Lu-per-ca'li-a 

Lii-per'ci 

Lu-per'cus 

Lu'pi-<aa 

Lu'pua 

Lu-ai-ta'iii-a 

Lii-so'ues 

Lu-ta'ti-ua 

Lu-te'ti-a 

Ly-ae'us 

Lyc'a-bas 

Lyo-a-be'tus 

Ly-cte'a 

Ly*cio'us 

Ly-cani'bea 

Ly-ca'oii 

Ly-ca-o'ui-a 

Ly-cas'tus 

Lych'iii-dus 

Lyc'i-a 

Lyc'i-das 

Ly-cis'ciis 

Lyc'i-us 

Lyo-o-me'daa 

Ly'con • 

Ly-cso'phron 

Ly-co^o-lis 

Ly-oo-re'a 

Ly-co-re'xis 

Ly-co'iis 

Ly-cor'maa 

Ly-cor'tas 

Ly-oo-au'ra 

I^-cttr’gi-des 

Ly'Our'gus ^ 

Ly'cus 

LyA'i-a 

Lyd'i'us 

Ly'diia 


Lyg'da-inis 

Ijygda-mus 

Lyg-o-des'ina 

Lyn'ce-ns 

Lyr-nes'sus 

Ly-san'der 

Ly-san'dra 

Lys'i-as 

Ly*8i]n>a'obi>a 

Ly<Bim'a<chus 

Ly-sip'pus 

Ly'ais 


M. 

Ma'caj 

Ma-ca're-us 

Ma-ee'ri-a 

I^Iao'e-do 

3la*ced^o-iies 

Ma-ce-do'ni-a 

Ma-ce-don'i*cu8 

Ma'cer 

Ma-chan'i-das 

Ma-cha'on 

Ma'cra 

Ma-cri-a'niis 

Ma-cri'iitis 

Ma-cro'bi-i 

Ma-cro'hi-iis 

Mac'ro-cheir 

Ma-cro'nes 

Ma-dau'ra 

Ma-de'tas 

Mie-aw'tler 

jMfe-ce'nas 

M8B'li-U8 

Mas'na-des 

Mai'na-lus 

Maj-o'ni-a 

MsB-on'i-dffl 

Moc-on'i-dos 

AIw'o-ni« 

Mae-o'tio 

Mas-o'tis Palus 

M88'vi-u» 

Mag-nen'ti-us 

]Mag-iie'8i-a 

Ma'go 

Ma'gon 

Ma-har'bal 

Ma'i-a 

Ma-jes'tas 

Ma-jor'ca 

Mal-e-ven'tum 

Ma-inei-'cuft 

Ma-iner>ti'na 

Ma-mer-ti'ni 

Ida-miH-a Lex 

Ma-mil'i-i 

Ma-xnil'i-us 

Main<ni8B'a 

Ma-mu'ri-us 

Ma<mnr'ra 

Man>ci'nus 

Man^dela 

Ma'nes 

Maone'tho 

Ma-nil'i-a 
Ma-nil'i-iw 
Manli-a I^ex 
Man'li-us 


ManoBne'tus 

Man-ti-ne'a 

Man'ttt-a 

Har^a-thou 

Mar-oel'la 

Mar-ceMi^nuB 

Hor-cel^us 

IVIai^ci-a 

]Vfar-ci>a'na 

Mar-ci-an-op'o-Us 

Idar-oi'a'nus 

Mar'ci-txs 

!Mar*co*mau'ni 

Mar-do'ni-us 

Mar-gi-a'na 

Mar-gi^tes 

Ma'ri-a 

Ma'ri-a Lex 

]^Ia-ri-am'ne 

Ma-ri>an-dy'ni 

Ma-ria'mis 

Ma-ri'ca 

Ma'ri-xis 

Mar-mar'i-ca 

Mar-mar'i>d»tt 

Mor-ma'ri-oti 

Ma^ro 

Ma'ron 

Ma-ro-ne'a 

Mai*'pe'si-a 

Mar-pes'sa 

Mar-pe'sus 

Mar-ru-ci'ni 

Mar-ru'bi-um 

Mar-ni'vi-uni 

Mar'sa-ci 

Mai'sy-as 

Mar-ti-a'lis 

Ma-rul'lus 

MaRdn-is'sa 

Mas-sa-ge'tro 

MaB'ai'CUs 

Mas-sil'i-a 

Mas-s/li 

Mas'tram'e-la 

Ma-tis'co 

Ma-tra'li-a 

Ma-tro'na 

Mat-ro-iia'lia 

Mat-ti'a-oi 

31a'tu'ta 

Mau'ri 

Mau-ri-ta'ni-a 

Mau'ros 

Mau-ru'si-i 

MaiiWlus 

Ma'vors 

Marvor'ti-a 

Max-en'ti-us 

Max-im-i-a'mi8 

Max-i-mi'jiua 

Max'i<mUB 

Maz'B'Oa 

Me-de'a 

Me'di>a 

Me-dUoda'iiuni 

Me-di-o-mat'rici 

Me-di-tri'na 

>Ie-do'a«cuB 

Me/don 

Med'Uxa^sa 

Me'dus 

He-du^sa 

Me-ga-by'z»i« 

MetpaHiles 

Me-g«/'ra 


m 


MegVle 

He^gade^sioa 

He-gali-a 

Meg-a>lop'o-li8 

Ideg's-ra 

Mepa-ris 

Me-gas'the'tioB 

Me-gis'ta 

Ke-gis'ti-as 

Mela 

!Mo>lainl)U8 

Mel-an»mi«)'te8 

Hel’-aU'Cbaa'ixi 

Mel-a>nip'pe 

MeLa'nip'jpi-dea 

Mel-a^nip^ua 

Me-lan'thi-us 

Me-lan'Ums 

Melas 

Me-leVger 

Me-le-a^ii-des 

Meles 

Mel-e-sig'e-nes 

Mel-i-baj'a 

Mel-i-bojUs 

Mel-i'Cer'ta 

3fel-i-gulii« 

Me-lis'sa 

Me-lis'eas 

Mell-ta 

Mel-i-te'ne • 

Meli-us 


Me^los 

Mel-}K>nj'e-na 

Mem'n)i*a 

Meni'mi'iiB 

Mem>phi'ti8 

Me'iia 

Me-nal'caft 

Me-ria*lip'pe 

Me-nan'der 


Me>na'pi'i 

Me'naa 

Me>iiec^ra-tes 

Men-e-de'mus 

Me-Dedai'a 

Men>e-la'uB 

Mo-iie'ni*tts 

Me'nes 

Me-nes'theu8 

Me>nip'pu8 

Me-nee'ce-iiB 

Me'iKB'tes 

Me'noii 

Me-noplil-ln8 

Mer-cxt'ri>U8 

Me>ri^o*Qes 

Menn'na*d» 

Mer'o*e 

Mer'o-pe 

Me'rops 

He'rtts 

MeHUx'pi>a 

Me-sem'bri-a 

Mo'se^ne 

Mes-ome'des 

Me8*o>po*ta^mi*a 

Mea-aala 

MeS'Sa-li'na 

]lle 8 < 8 a*U'tius 

HesHsa'pi^a 

Mes-se^na 

Mes-ae'ni'^ 

Met'a-biui 

He-ta'pAXi'tiua 

He-tau'rtia 
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He-teril 

Mop'd-um 

I^afpbfid'fid 

Ni>ce'tas 

Nym-phid'i'Us 

He>tho'ne 

MopHK>'pi>a 

Naph'i-lus 

Ni-ce-te'ri-a 

Ny'sa 

Ma-thym'»a 

Hop-sa-es'ti*a 

Nar-bo-nen'siB 

Nio'i-as 

Nys'ie-us 

He-til'i-a X«x 

Mor>gen'ti*a 

Nar-cis'aus 

Ni-dp'pus 

Ny-se'UB 

Me-til'i-i 

Ho'ri-ni 

Na-ris'd 

Ni'co 

Ny-slVdes 

Mentis 

M»>tO0'ci-a 

Melton 

Hor'pbe-us 

Ho'sa 

Hos'chi-on 

M<H8ella 

Nar'ni-a 

Na-ryc'i-a 

KtusVmon 

Nas-a-mo'nes 

Ni-coch'a-res 

Ni-coo'ra-tes 

Ni-coo're-on 

Kic-o-da'mus 

0, 

He>tiroO>i>U8 

Het'rcH:le8 

HetrTO<do'TUs 

Ho'aes 

Mo-aychlus 

Nas'd-o 

Nas'i-ca 

Nic-o>de'juuB 

Nio-o*do'ru8 

O-adseB 

Mo-sy^noe'd 

Na-dd-i-^nuB 

Nio-o-la'uB 

O'a-Bis 

He<ttt1:am 

Mul'd-ber 

Na-dd'i-us 

Ni-com'a-cbtis 

0-ax'6B 

He-Ta'ni-a 

Mul'vi-us 

Na'so 

Ni-oo-me'des 

O-ax'uB 

He>KeD^ti*us 

Hum'mi-us 

Na'aus 

Ni-oo-me'di-a 

O-ce-an'i-des 

Hi-cip^ea 

Hu-iia'ti-ua 

Nau'cra-tes 

Ni'bon 

0-ceVnus 

Hildas 

Mu-nicli'i-a 

Kaulo-chus 

Ni-copb'a-nes 

0-oelum 

Mi-de'a 

Mti-raa'na 

Nau-sim'a-che 

Nic'o-phoii 

O'cha 

Mi-le'si-i 

Hur'ci-a 

Nau-sim'a-chus 

Kic'o-phron 

O'chuB 

MMe'si-us 

Hur-gan'ti-a 

Na'va 

Ni-cop'o-lis 

O-cric'u-lum 

Mi-le'tuB 

Mur'ti-a 

Na'vi-\iB 

Ni-cos'tra-tus 

Oc>ta'vi-a 

Hiri-chii8 

Hu'sa 

Nax'oa 

Ni'ger 

Oc*ta-vi-a'niis 

Mi'lo 

Mu-ssb'ub 

Ne-aj'ra 

Ni-gid'i-us 

Oc-ta'vi-ua 

Mil-ti'a-des 

Mu-sag'o-rfl 0 

Ne-aa'thus 

Ni*gri'ta» 

Oc-to-ge'sa 

Mil'vi-us 

Mii'ta 

Ne*al'ces 

Ni'leus 

O-cyp'e-te 

Hi>mal'lo>nes 

Mu'ti-a 

Ne-an'thea 

Nilus 

O-cyr'o -0 

Mi'mas 

Mu'ti-na 

Ne-ap'o-lis 

Nin'y-as 

O-de-im'tus 

Mim-ner'mus 

Mu'ti-iies 

Ne-ar'chua 

Ni'obe 

O-deB'soa 

Hin^d-us 

Mu'ti-ua 

Ke-bro'des 

Ni-i)ha'tes 

O-de'um 

Mi-ner'va 

Mu-tu'nus 

Ne-broph'o-nos 

Ni'reus 

0-do'a-cer 

Mi-ner-va'li-a 

Mu-zu'ris 

Ne-crop'o-lis 

Ni'sa 

Od'ry-B» 

Min^i-o 

Myc'a-le 

Nec-taii-o'bus 

Ni'Sfe'a 

Od-ys-se'a 

Min-nsel 

Myc-a-les'eos 

KelettB 

Nis'i-bis 

Od-ys-se'um 

Mi-no'is 

My-ce'iia3 

Ne-mse'a 

Ni'sus 

CE'a-grus 

Hi'noa 

My-ce'nis 

No-me'a 

Ni-s/ruB 

Ni'te'tis 

CE'ax 

lUin-o-taa'nis 

My-ce*ri'nus 

Ne*me-si-a'nus 

(E-bali-a 

Min-tur'nee 

My'con 

N«ni'e-sis 

Ni-ti-ob'ri-gca 

CE'ba-lus 

31i«nu^ci-us 

My-co'uus 

Nem'e-tes 

Ni-to'criB 

CETaa-ria 

Mio'y-aa 

My-ec'pho-ris 

Ne-mo-rali-a 

Nit'ri-a * 

CE-diali-a 

Hin'y-as 

Hy-e'nus 

!Ne-xnos'8us 

Ni-va'ri-a 

Qjj-cu-me'ni'as 

31iii'y-ei'des 

Myg-<lo'ni-a 

Ne-o-bule 

Noo-ti-lu'ca 

(Kd'i-pus 

3ii-«e'num 

Myg'do-iiuB 

Ne-o-ca»-a-r6'a 

No'la 

QS'ne 

Mi-ae'nua 

My-lassa 

Ne'o-des 

Nom'a*des 

CE'iie*u8 

Mi'thiaa 

H/le 

Ke-o-me'ni-a 

Nom-en-ta'nua 

OB-ni'des 

Jtfith’ri-da'tes 

My-lit'ta 

Ne'on 

No-men'tuiu 

OR'no-e 

Hith>ro-bar-za'n6a 

My-o-iie'sus 

Ne-on-ti'chos 

No'mi-us 

CB-nom'a-us 

Mit-y-ldnse 

My-o'ni-a 

Ne-op-tore-mus 

Noii'a-cris 

CE-no'na 

Mit-y-le'ne 

My'ra 

Ne'pe 

No'ni-us 

GS-uo'nas 

MnaW'caa 

My-ri'na 

Ne-phaTi-a 

Nor-ba'nua 

CK-no'ne 

Mna'son 

My-ri'iiuB 

Neph'e-le 

Nor'i-cum 

CE-no'pi-a 

Hud^mon 

Mne-XQOB'y>nd 

Myr-mid'o-nes 

Keph'e-lis 

Nodti-a 

CE-no'pi-on 

My'ron 

Ne'pi-a 

No'tUB 

CB-ndtrl 

Hne-sar't^xiB 

Myr'ai-lus 

Ne'pos 

No-ve'si-um 

CE-no'tri-a 

Hues' theoa 

Myr'ti-lus 

Ne-po-ti-a'jius 

No-vi-o-du'imm 

CE-uo'trua 

Mne'vis 

Myr-to'ura Ma'ro 

Nep-tu-na'ii-a 

No-vi-oni'a-gum 

-GE-nu'aa 

Mo-des'tns 

Myr-tun'ti-um 

Nep-tu'uuB 

Nii-ce'ri-a 

CEro'nua 

Hoe'nus 

Hy-BoelluB 

Ne'rei-des 

Nu-ith'o-nes 

0-e'ro-e 

Hoe-rag'e-tes 

Mys'i-a 

Ne're-ia 

Nu'ma 

CE'ta 

Htie'ris 

My'aon 

Ne*re'tum 

Nu-ma'na 

GEl'ty-lus 

Hoe'si-a 

My-tMe'ne 

Ndre-us 

Ku-man'ti-a 

O-gm'iii-ua 

Holi-a 

My^us 

Ne'ro 

Nu>me'ni-us 

Og'y-ges 

MoOo 

MoOo-ls 

Ho-lor'dliQa 

Holloa'd 

N. 

Ne-it/ni-a 

Ner'vi-i 

Ndsis 

KedUHcles 

Nu>men'i-a'nu8 

Nu'xm>cu8 

Ku'zni-da 

Nu-raid'i-a 

0- gy^i-a 

OdFeua 

om-a 

01- oin'i-um 

Ho-lodsi'a 

HO'loe'Bos 

NalHir-za'nes 

KeB-to'd-as 

Ne'tum 

Nu'mi-tor 

Nu-tni-to'rl-U8 

OdeVroa 

Olea 

Ho'miiB 

Nab<a>the'a 

Ni-ce'a 

Kun-di'na 

Olen-um 

Hdiia 

^Ta'biB 

Ni-cag'o-ra« 

Nudsi-a 

Olea^oa 

Ho-nae'sai 

Hte'ni-a 

Ki-can'der 

Nyc'te-is 

Old-ai'po 

Ho-ne'ta 

Ha8'vl-ix8 

Ni-ca'nor 

Nyc-teli-a 

OH-aippo 

Mon'i>ma 

Na-ban-aiwa'li 

Nl-ca'tor • 

Jj^c-teli-UB 

blydteus 

Olli-aa 

Hon'o-dcut 

Kai'a-^ 

Ni-ce*pho'ri»um 

0*|ym'pi*a 

Ho-ncs'ciul 

Na'iB 

Ni*oe>pbo^-ttB 

Nyo-tiin'e«ne 


Hon-ta'&iii 

Na-is'siui 

Ni-ceph'roB 

Kym>phfe^im 

O*lym*pi<o-do^ 

Hon>>cii« 

Kan-tti-a'<«8 

Ni'oer 

JS^-phce'uB 

O-lym^pi-tw 
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0-l3nm'pU8 

0-vid'i-ua 

Pan-no'ni-a 

Peli-aa 

Ph»-nar'e-te 

O'lyn'thus 

Ox'ua 

Pau-om-pWus 

Pe-li'des 

Fhee'ne^ 

OmVle 

Ox»y-ryn'clius 

Pan'o-pe 

Pe-Jig'ni 

PhaVthon 

Om-o-pWgi>a 

Oa'o-a 

Pan-o'pe-UB 

Peli-on 

PhaVton-ti-a-dtti 

Om'pha-le / , 

Oz'o-la 

Pa-nop'o-lia 

Pa-nop'tes 

Pe-le'na 

Phal-a-ori'na 

Om'pha-lus 

Oz'o-ll 

Pe-lo-pe'a 

Pha-lan'thus 

On-ches-mi'tes 

On-ches'tUB 

Oa-e>slc'rl-tua 

O-nes'i-wus 

P. 

Pa-noPmus 

Pan-tale-on 

Pan-tlie'a 

Pan-the'on 

Pe-lopl-das 

Pel-o-pon-ne'8US 

Palops 

Pe-lc?ri-a 

Phol'a-ria 

Fha-le'ron 

Pha-le'raa 

Phal'U-ca 

O'ni-um 

On-a-mac'ri-ttis 

Pa-oa-ti-a'nua 

Pan-thol-daB 

Pau-ti-ca-peo'mn 

Pan-ticVpes 

Pe-lo'ru8 

Pe-la^sL-um 

Pha-lo're 

Fha-neo'ua 

On-o-iuar'chus 

Pa-chy'nua 

Pe-na^tes 

Phan-ta'ai-a 

On-o-san'der 

Pao'o-rua 

Pa'phi-a 

Pe-nero-pe 

Fha'on 

0-pa'li-a 

Pac-tolus 

Paph-la-go'ni-a 

Pa'phos 

Pa'phns 

Pe-ne'u8 

Pha^rce 

0“plii'as ‘ 

Pac'ty-a 

Pe-ni'nu8 

Pha'riB 

O'phi'o-neus 

Pa-cu'vi-u3 

Pen-tap'o-lis ‘ 

Phar-7na-cu'sa 

O'phis 

Pa'dus 

Pa'pi-as 

Pen-teri-cus 

Phar-na-ba'zua 

0-plii-u'Ka 

Op'i-ci 

Pa-du'aa 

Pa-piii-i-a'mi8 

Pen-the-si-le'a 

Phar-na-ce'a 

Pas'an. 

Pa-pir'i-us 

Pen'the-U8 

Phar'ua-cea 

O-pil'i-us 

Pae'on 

Pax-a-bys'ton 

Pen'tliy-liis 

Pha'ros 

0-pi'nia Spo'li*Ji 

Pas'o-nea 

Par-a-di'siis 

Pep-a-re'thos 

Phar-aali-a 

0-piin'i-us 

Pa3-o'ni-a 

Pa-rae'ta-cH) 

Po-rsa'a 

Phar-aalua 

O'pis 

Pas-on'i-dea 

Pa-m-tolii-iim 

Per-co'pe 

Per-co'te 

Phar-u'«i-i 

0-pi-ter'gi-ni 

pj^i'sos 

Pa-reii-tali-a 

Fha-se^lis 

Op^pi-a 

Paj't^ts Ca3-ciii'na 

Pa'ria 

Per-dic'cas 

Pha-sl-a'na 

Op-pi-a'ima 

Pag'aaso 

Pa-risl-i 

Pe-ren'na 

Pha'ai-aa 

Op'pi-ns 

Pa-lfe-ap'o-lis 

Pa'ri-um 

Pe-ren'nia 

Pha'ais 

Op-ta'tiis 

Pa-lffl'uion 

Pai*-Mien'i-dea 

Per'ga-mus 

Phe'geus 

Op'ti-mua 

Pa-la 0 p'a-phos 

Par-nie'ia-o 

Pe-ri-an'der 

Phe'mi-ua 

Oi-biJ'i-iia 

Pa-Jas-phar-sa'lua 

Par-nas'sus 

Per-i-boe'a 

Phe'ne-ua 

Or-bo'iia 

Pa-Jas'pha-tua 

Pa-ro-painl-su8 

Per'i-cles 

Phe'ne*um 

Or'ca-des 

Pa-lso'po-lia 

Pa-ro'pus 

Per-i-clym'e-nuB 

Pe-ri-e-ge'tes 

Phe'rse 

Or'chi*U8 

Pa-laea'te 

Par-rha'si-a 

Phe-rsB'na 

Or-chom'e-num 

Pa-la38-ti'na 

Par-rha'si-u8 

Pe-rilla 

Phe-rec'ra-lea 

Or-chom'tvmi8 

Pa-l£os-ti'iii 

Par-the'ni-a) 

Pe-rilluB 

Pher-e-ti'ma 

Or-do-Ti'cea 

Pa-lae'tyr-ua 

Par-the'ni-us 

Per-i-mola 

Phe'ron 

O-re'a-des 

Palra-me'des 

PaPthe-non 

Pe-rin'thiiB 

Phidl-aa 

O-rea'tea 

Pal-a-ti'nus 

Par-theu-o-pra'iia 

Per-i-pa-tet'i-ci 

Per-mes'sus 

Phi-dip'pi-dea 

O-res'te-iini 

Pa-la' ti-um 

Par-then'o-pe 

Plii-dit'^a 

0-res'ti-da) 

Pales 

I’ar'thi-a 

Pe'ro 

Phi'don 

0-re-ta'ni 

jPa-li-bo'thra 

Pa-rye'a-tis 

Pa-sar'ga-d«B 

Pe'ro-e 

Phi'la 

O'ro-um 

Pa-li'ci 

Per-pen'jia 

Phil-a-derphi-a 

Or'ga 

Pa-lil'i-a 

Pasl-phro 

Pa-sitl-gris 

Per-iie-re'na 

Phil-a-derphus 

Or-gat'o-rix 

Pal-i-iiu'rua 

Per-rhaj'bi-a 

Phil» 

Or'gi-a 

0-ri-ba's\ts 

Pal-i-u'rua 

Pas'sa-roM 

Per-8fB'\i8 

Phi-lie'ni 

Pal'la-des 

Pas-si-e'nus 

Per-8eph'o-no 

Phi-lam'mon 

O'ri-cus 

Pal-Ia'di-um 

Pat'a-le 

Per-sep'o-lis 

Phi-le-ta)'ru8 

0'ri*eu8 

Pal-la'di-us 

PaVa-iu 

Perseus 

Phi-le'taa 

O-rig'o-nes 

Pal-laii-te'um 

pa-ta'vi-um 

Per'si-a 

Phi-li'nua 

O'ri'oji 

Pal-laii'ti-as 

Pa-ter'cu-lus 

Per'si-us 

Phi-lip'pe-i 

Phi-lip'pi 

Or*ine'iuia 

Pal-lat'i-des 

Pa-ti-zi'thes 

Per'ti-nax 

Or'ne-a 

Pal-le'no 

Pa'tm 

Pe-m'si-a 

Phi-lip'pi-dea 

Phil-ip-pop'o-lia 

Or-ni'tho» 

Pal-ma'ri-a 

Pa-tri'ci-us 

Pes-oen'ui-us 

O-ro'dea 

Pal-my'ra 

Pa-tro'cles 

Pes-si'nuB 

Phi-lip^pus 

Phi-lis'cue 

O-rce'tea 

Pa-mi'aws 

Pa-tro'clus 

Pet-e-li'ni 

O-rom'e-don 

Pam'rae-nos 

Pa-trolis 

Pe'te-os 

Phi-lis'ti-on 

0-ron'tea 

Pam'phi-lus 

Pa-turci-U8 

Pe-till-a 

Phi-lia'tUB 

0-ro'pus 

O-ro'ai-iis 

Pam-phy'lo 

Pam-phyll- 

Pau-lilius 

Pe-till-us 

Philo 

Pauliis 

Pet-o-si'ris 

Phi-lo-ch(/ra8 

O-ros'pe-da 

Pan-a-ce'a 

Pau-sa'ni-as 

Pe'tra 

Philo-cles 

Or'plie-ua 

Pa-n83'ti-us 

Pa-ven'ti-a 

Pe-trse'a 

Phi-loo'ra-tes 

C)r*sip'piis 

Pan-ath-e-nse'^ 

Pa'vor 

Pe-trei'us 

Phil-oc-te'tea 

Or'thi-a 

Pan-chaa'a 

Pax'os 

Pe-tri'num 

Phil-o-c/pru« 

Or'thrus 

Pan-chai'a 

Pe-da'su8 

Pet-ro-co'ri-i 

Phil-o-de'nma i 

Or-tyg'i-a 

Pan'da-rus 

Pe'do 

Pe-tro'ni-a 

PhU-o-la'uB 

O'rus 

Pan-da-tali-a 

Pe'dum 

Pe-Wni-us 

PM-loro-gos 

Os-cho-plio'ri*a 

Pari*de'mu8 • 

Pe-gasl-des 

Peu-ces^tea 

Phi-loml)iro-tu» 

O-ai'ria 

Pan^di-a 

Peg'a-sis 

Peu-oe'ti-a 

Phi-lo-mela 

O-aia'mi-i 

Pan'di-on 

Peg'a-sua 

Pou-ci'ni 

Phi-lonl-dez 

Oa'ti-a 

Pan-do'ra 

Pe-las'gi 

Phse'a 

Phi-lon'o-e 

Qa-to'ri-ua 

Pan-do'si-a 

Pe-las'gi-a 

Phse-a'ci-a 

Phi-lon'o-me 

O'tho 

Pan-dro'sos 

Pe-las-gi-o'tiB 

Phfie'az 

Phi-lt^A-tor 

O-thiy'a-dcs 

Pan>g«B'a8 

Pe-las'gU8 

PWdon 

Phi-lo-poa^'inah 

Phi-Wtm-tua 

O'thrys 

Pan-hel-le'nes 

Pe'le-us 

Phae'dza 

cyttw 

Pa-ni-o'ni-um 

Pe-M'ft-des 

I’hse'draa 
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Pin'daatts 

Pol-yg<no1ias 

Fro-me'thia 



Pi*m'iie 

Pol-y-bym'ni-a 

Pro-me-tbi'des 

Quiuo'tioua 

Phi-ly^ 

Pi-ritb'o-tts 

Po-l/i-dua 

Pro-me'thUB 

Qain>deHsem'vi.ri 

Phi-]yr'i-dei 

Pi'sa 

Pol-ym-nes'tor 

Pro-nap'i-des 

Quin-qua'txi<a 

Phi'uani 

Pi'8» 

Pol*ym>n«B'tus 

Pron'o*xnii8 

Quin>queii*DaleB 


3K*Mtn'det 

Poloy>ni'cas 

Pron'u-ba 

Quin-til-i>a'na8 

giin'tiHEis 

Piaa'teB 

Pol-y-pe'mon 

Fro>per'ti-us 

Quin-tU'i-U8 

^tilv'se-thon 

Piaau'tua 

Pol-y-per'chon 

Pro-poBt'i-de» 

Quin^ti*us 

MSs'gtm 

Pia^d^lia 

PoLy-phe'ums 

Pro.pon'tLi 

Quir*i>]ia'Ji-a 

Fhle'gra 

H-sid'i-a 

Po-lyx'o 

Pro-ser^pi^na 

Qnird-na'lia 

Phle'gy-® 

Pis«is>ti'at'i-diB 

Pol-y-zolus 

Pro-tes-i'la'uB 

Qui-ri'mis 

Phle'gy-as 

Pu-is-tratl-dea 

Fo-me'ti-a 

Fi*o'te-li8 

Qui-ii’iet 

PhU^si-i 

PiB-is'tra-tus 

Po-mo'na 

Pro-tog'e-nes 


PUl'us 

Pi'so 

Pom-pe'i-a 

Froi'e-ims 


Pbo-be^tor 

Piao'nes 

Pom-pe-i-a'nus 

PrU'den'ti-us 


Pho^boB 

Pith-e*ou'8a 

Pom-pe'i-i 

Prn'aa 

xw* 

Pho'ce-a 

mho 

Pom-pe-i-op'o-tU 

Pru'si>as 


Pho*den‘’8e« 

Pi'iholO'On 

Pom-pe'i-iuj 

Pry'ta«ne8 

Jla*bir'i<ns 

Ph£/oi*on 

Pit'thens 

Pom-piri*u8 

Pry*ta-ne'um 

Ra-mi'sea 

inu/ciB 

Pit-u-la'ui 

Pom-po^ni-a 

Psam^a-the 

Aau-ra'ci 

Ph</oiui 

Pit'j-U8 

Potn-po'ni-ns 

pBam-met'i-ehus 

1^-veu'iia 

Pho*cyri»de9 

Pit-y-u'we 

Pom^ti'iia 

Fsa'phis 

Re-a'^te 

PhoslM 

Pla>oen'ti-a 

Pon'ti-a 

P80'phi8 

R(Hlio'n-liis 

Phceb'i-das 

: ?la-cid'i-a 

Pon'tl^m 

Psy^lie 

Red^o-ites 

Phdj-brge>na 

] i^-ba'fti-a 

Pon^ti-cus 

Psy'chnief 

Re-gil'Ja 

Phtb'btts 

; *Iah-fci'fi« 

Pon-ti'ba 

Pta'le-iito 

Reg-iMa^nu» 


1 

Pbn-ti'hB 

Pte-Ia-re'na 

Re^gillua 


; *la^to 

Fo-pll'l-us 

Pte'ri-a 

Reg'ndus 

Pboa-ni-ca'aa 

Plati'ti-a Lex 

Pop-licVla 

Ptol-e-mK'um 

Re'mi 

i^uB-nis'aa 

Plau-ti-a'nus 

Pop-pae'a 

Ptol>6-mffi'us 

RelD'u-lns 

Fhod'nix 

Plau'tus 

Pop-u-lo'ni-a 

PtoPe-ma'is 

Re-mu'rl-a 

Pboro-B 

Plei'a-dea 

Por'ci-a 

Fub*lic'o-la 

Re'muB 

Pholiu 

Plei'o-ne 

Por'ci-ua 

Piib'li*u8 

Rha-co'tis 

Phor^cus 

Piem-myr'i-um 

Por-phyr'i-ox 

Pul-che'ri-a 

Rhad-a-tiian'thua 

Phor'mi-o 

Plou-moxl-i 

Pornsen'na 

Pu'ni'cam Bellum 

RIi»'ti 

PhO‘ro'ne>n8 

Plex-ip'puB 

Por-tum'ntta 

Pu-pi-e'nus 

Rhm'ti-a 

Pba*ro'iii8 

Pliu^i-ua 

Po'ruB 

Pu'pi-u8 

Rha'rcus 

PhoB'pbo-nis 

Plia-tar'chus 

PoB-i-dc/um 

Pii-te'o-li 

Rhe'a 

Pho-ti'imB 

Plu'the-nes 

Po-slMon 

Py-a-nep'8i-a 

RhedVneg 

Pbrft-a'tes 

Plis-ti'nus 

Pos-i-do'iii*a 

Pyg-nia'li-on 

Rhe'gi-uiu 

Phra-ha'tes 

Pli8-to'a>iiax 

Pochi-do'tii-nB 

Py'la*des 

Rhe'iui 

IHur&'OT'tes 

Plo-tin-op'o-li8 

PoB-tbu'mi-us 

Fy'laj 

Rhe'ne 

Pbrix'ufi 

P}o>ti'nas 

Poit-ver'ta 

Fy-lag'o-raa 

Rhe'id 

Pbron'i-ma 

PlU'tar'chuB 

Po*tain'i>des 

Py'las 

Rhe'ims 

Pbryg'i-a 

Plu'to 

PotVmon 

Py'los 

Rhi-a'nu8 


Flu'tns 

Fot'a'-mus 

Py'ra 

Rhiii-O'co-Iu'ra 

Pbiy'ne 

PIu'vi-u» 

Fot-i'dfe'a 

Py*rac'n)on 

Rhi'on 

Phr^'i^na 

Plyn-teYi-a 

Po-tit'i-i 

P^a-mus 

Rbi-phte'i 

Phi^'bia 

Pod-a-lir'i-us 

PoVni-aa 

Pyr'e-nflB 

Rhi'um 

Phiyno 

Po-dar'es 

Fne'ne8''ta 

Fyr-e-iJ 80 'u 8 

Rho'de 

Phl^OB 

Po-dar'ga 

Prae'tor 

Py-ii/ne 

Rhod'O^'na 

Pbthi'a 

PoB'as 

Prat'i-nas 

Pyr-got'e-lea 

Rhodope 

Phtbi-o'tig 

Poe'ci-le 

Prax-ag'o-raB 

Py-ro'dea 

Rhonio'pis 

Pby'a 

Poe'ni 

Prax-it'e-les 

Fyr'rhi-a 

Rho'dui 

niy'dift 

P</goa 

Pw'li-us 

Pyr'rhi-di© 

Rboe'bus 

PfayraHse 

Pf/h 

Fri-arn'i-dea 

Pyr'ri-cha 

RhCB^OUB 

Ptyr'ia 

Pol'e-mon 

Pri'a<mu8 

Py-thag'o-raa 

Rhoe-te'um 

Phylli^QS 

Po^i-aa 

Pri*a‘pu8 

Pytb'e-aa 

Rhaa'tUB 

Pl^OCHI 

Po>liHDr*ce^teR 

Pri-e'ne 

PythVuB 

Rbo'sus 


Po-Ut^'nia 

PriB«ci-a'ntis 

Pyth'i-a 

Rhox-a'ne 

Pi-ee'ni 

Po-ll'tOB 

Fri-Ter'iium 

Pyth'i-U8 

RboX’a-la'nl 

H-oen^ti'a 

Poldeu'ti-a 

Pro'bus 

Py'tho 

Bhtt-Wxii 

PiHNMl-ti'lll 

Polli-o 

Pro'caa 

Pyth'o^es 

Rbyu'darouB 

PlHoe^nimi 

Po^lus'ca 

Proch'y-ta 

lytbon 

Rig-o^tt'lum 

Pte-teM 

Po'ly^'itua 

ProK^ritts 

Py^-o*nia'aa 

Aipbia'i 


Po*lyVi-u« 

Pro'cles 

Pyt'ua 

Bo-orgo 

Pi-a'ri-a 

Po4y-bo'tea 

Pro-cli'deB 


Ro'ma 

Pi-ar'i^ 

Pory-bua 

ProH>oD-ii«'8af 


Bo*iiia'iii 

PiVnu 

Pbhy'Oar'pQB 

ProN>o'pi*u8 

0 

Bom'U'la 

Pi'«.tM 

Pory-ddt 

PrtHJiWteB 

V* 

Bo-mu1i>dfB 

Pt-U'tll8 

Plol*y-cl«'tit« 

PKHmdei'iu 


Bom^l*ltt• 

Pidnm^Diit 

Po*lyd'a'ma» 

Proc'U’lua 

Qua'di 

Ro'muB 

Pim-pWa 

Pol^y-dam'iui 

Pro'«r*on 

Qua^dra'tua 

BoB'oi'ttt 

Pl>iirii»ii« 

Pol-J'dM/tM 

Fn>dM>cu8 

Qoad're-froiui 

Box-a'iia 

Pln'it-nu 

Pbl-y-d</ra 

PrOBi'i<dea 

QttaM>to'refi 

Rox*o*la'ni 

Plii*l|A-xni 

PoL^-do'mi 
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Bu'bi-cou 

Sal*Tid-i-e'uua 

Bohod'neiu 

Be-no'nes 

Slm'Mia 

Bu-Wgo 

Bal'vi-iui 

Boboe'nus 

San-ti^num 

Bim's)td«as 

Btt'bti-tts 

Ba'ly-ea 

Bd'dros 

Sep-tem'vi-ri 

8ep-tim'i<U8 

BiW 

Bu'di-ie 

ISa>ma'ri>a 

BciVthos 

Bim'o-ia 

Bu-flllos 

Ba'iue 

Bci-lu'rus 

Beq'ua*iia 

Bi'mon 

Bu'fUs 

Ba'nii-a 

Bci'iiis 

Beq^ua-nl 

Bi^uoul-dea 

Rtt'gi-i 

Sam-nftiB 

Bui-</tte 

Be*ra'pi-o 

Bini'pUo'i'Ua 

Bu-pil'i-us 

Rus'ti-cus 

8am-iii'tes 

Bci-pi^a-dfio 

B«-ra'pi8 

Bim'udaa 

Ham'm-uui 

Bcip'i-o 

Ser-bdnis 

Bfmua 

Bu-te'ni 

Ba-mo^iii-um 

Sci'ia 

Be-re'na 

Bim'y>ra 

Ru-til'i-us 

Ba'nios 

Bci'ras 

Se*re-ni*a'i)us 

Bin^ga<ra 

Hu'tu-U 

Ba-moaVta 

Bci'roii 

Se-re'uu8 

Bi'nia 

litt'tu-pa) 

Ham«o-t)ira'ci-a 
Sa'mus ' 
Ban'Cho-ni'a’thon 

Bcfrus 

BcoOua 

Bc</pas 

Be'res 

Ber'ges'tus 

Ber'gi-a 

Bin'o*a 

Bi'aon 

8i>no'pe 

s 

Han-da-le^on 

Bcor>di8'ci 

Ber'gi*U8 

Sin'o-rix 


Baii-ila>lo-o'tis 

Ban>clro<cot'tU8 

Bco-ti'ium 

Sco-tustMi 

Be-ri'phus 

Ber-ra'nus 

Bin*ti'c0 

Biu'ti-i 

Bau-gaM-us 

Scri-bo'ui-a 

Ser-to'ri-us 

Bin-ii-es'aa 

ISa-bsB'i 

Ban'to-uea 

Bcri-bo-iii-a'iius 

Ber-Tfp'us 

Bi'pon'tum 

Sa-ba'te 

Ba'oii 

Bcri-bo'ni-ns 

Ber-vi-R'niiB 

Sip'y-lua 

Bab>a-ti'ui 

Ba-peel 

Btyl-a-ce'um 

Ber-viri>a 

Bi*re'ue8 

^a^ba-zi'us 

Bap-i're^iie 

Hcy'Jax 

Ber-viM-a'nus 

Bi'ria 

Ha-bel'la 

Ba'por 

Bcyl-lw'um 

Ber-vil'i-us 

Sir'mi-o 

8a*berii 

Bar-a'Ce'iie 

Bcylli-as 

Ber'vi-us 

Bir'mi-um 

8a-belliis 

8a-ran'ges 

Bcy'raa 

Be-soa'tris 

Bi>aam'ues 

Sa-bi'iia 

Ba-i*a'vus 

Bcyr'i-as 

Bes^ti-as 

Bia'a-po 

Bia-cra 

Sa-bi'ni 

8ai'-da*na<palu8 

Soy'ros 

kSs-su'vi-i 

Sa-biii-i-a'ims 

Bar'de^ou 

Bcy'tha? 

Bet'a-his 

Bi-aen'iia 

Sa’bi'ims 

8ar<diu'i-a 

Bcy'tbes 

Be'thoii 

Sia-y-gam'bis 

Sa^is 

8ar'nia-t» 

Bcythl*a 

Se'ti*a 

Bia'y-phua 

SaVo-ta 

Sar-nia'ti-a 

Bcy-tld'nu.H 

8e-ve'ra 

Bi-ttd'cea 

Sab'ra-ta 

Bar-meii'tus 

Biy'thou 

Be-ve-ri-a'iius 

Bi'thoii 

Sa-bri^ua 

8ar*ue'u8 

Bcy'th<»p'o*Iis 

B«-ve'ru8 

Bit'i*ua 

Sab'u-ra 

Barron 

Se-bas'to 

Be'vo 

Bit'o-iies 

Sa'biis 

Ba*rou'i-cus Si'iius 

Se-bas-to'a 

Bex'ti-a 

Bma-ragdus 

Bme'uua 

Bac'a-das 

Sar-pe'doi) 

Beb'e-da 

Bex-til'i-a 

Sa'caa 

Bar-ras'tea 

Beb-en>]iy'tus 

Bex-tiri-iia 

Smi'lax 

Sa-ora'iii 

Bar^si-na 

8e-be^tos 

Bex'ti-ua 

Bmi'lia 

Sa*cra'tor 

Sar*8ii'ra 

8cd-e-ta'iii 

Bi-byria 

Bmiii'theiia * 

Had'a-les 

Ba'son 

8e-du'ni 

Bi-cam'bri 

Boc'ra>t«s 

JSa-dy-at'tes 

Ba-tas'pus 

Be-du'si-i 

Si-cam'bri-a 

Boe'nii-aa 

i 8(et'a<bis 

Bat-i-bar-za'nos 

Be-ges'ta 

Bi-ca'ni 

B(%-di'a'i)a 

Sag-a-las'aus 

Sa-tic'u-La 

8e<gea'tes 

Bi-oa'ui-a 

Bog-di-a'nus 

Ha^a-na 

«ag'a-ris 

Bat-re-pe'iii 

Se-ge'ti-a 

Bi-cel'i-dea 

So-li'nua 

Sat'ri-cum 

8eg-o-bri'ga 

8e-gon'ti-a 

Bi-clino'us 

Sdloii 

Ba-git'ta 

Bat'u-ra 

Bi-cil'i-a 

Bo-lo'iii-um 

8a-guirtuni 

Sat-u-rei'us 

8»-gon-tiVci 

Bi-cin'i-us 

fill 

|| 

Ha'is 

Bat-ur-ua'li-a 

Se-gc/yi-a 

Bi-ci'uua 

»a'la 

Ba-tur'ni-a 

Se-gti-si-ti'ui 

Bic'o-rus 

Sal-a-mi'na 

Ba>turMii'iius 

So-gu'si-ii 

Bic'u-li 

SalVinis 

Ba-tur'ni-us 

Bo-ja'iiU8 

Bic'y-oii 

Boph'o-clea 

Harla'pi-u 

Ba>tur'iiu8 

Be-lwii'uns 

Bic-y-o'ni-a 

Bopli-o-uis1t>a 

BopUron 

Ktvlas'si 

Bat'y-ri 

Be-le'no 

Bi'do 

Sa-lei'us 

Bat'y-rus 

8el-eu-ci'a 

Bi-do'ro 

Boph-ro-iiiscus 

8a-le'ni 

Bav'o-ra 

Be-lea'cia 

Bid-i-ui'num 

Bo*pbro'iiiAia 

Sal-en-ti'iii 

Sa'vo 

Be-leu'cns 

Bi'doii 

8o*phro8'y-ue 

Sop'O'lis 

Bo^ 

Ha-ler'nuni 

Sb \'U8 

Be-lira'uius 

Bi-do'iii*i 

Sal'ga-neus 

Baz.'o<nes 

8e*li'im8 

Bi'do'uia 

Sali-a 

Bcas'a 

Bel-la'si-a 

Si'ga 

Bo-rac^te 

MU 

BceeVa 

Bcl-ldis 

Bi-ge'tira 

Bora'naa 

Sal>i-nate 

Scw'vo-la 

Bol-le'ti0 

Big^iii-a 

Bi-gy'ue 

Bdrex 

Ba'li-us 

Bca-maii'der 

Be-lyrnTbri-a 

Bo-rit'i-a 

Sal-los'ti-tia 

Boa-mau'dri-a 

8©ni'e-le 

Bi'la 

Bo'ai'a 

8al'ma-cis 

Bcan>di-na'vi*a 

Bem-i-ger-ma'ui 

Bi-la'na 

Bo-aiVi’Ua 

Hal-mo'ne 

Scap>tes'u<la 

8eni-i>gaQ'tiis 

Bi-la'tius 

So*8idra-taa 

Sal-mo'neoB 

Scap'ti-a 

Be-mira-mis 

Bil'a-rua 

BoHdg'a-nea 

^•mo'nis 

Soap'a-la 

Sem'iuMies 

8i-le'ni 

Sdaid 

Bal-uy-des'soB 

Bcar>phi'a 

Bcau'rus 

Be-xno'nea 

8i-le'n«s 

Boa'i-lui 

8a'lo 

Bu'lo'me 

Sem-pro'Di-a 

Bil-i-ceu'sa 

Bo-npVtar 

Sced'a>8us 

Bem-pro'ni'iis 

Bil'i-us 

So*8i8^tra*tU0 

Baloxi 

Soel*e>ra^tu8 

Be-mu'ri-um 

Birpi-a 

So'ai-tui ' 

Sa-lo'xia 

Boe-ni'tfe 

Bdna 

Bi-ltt'raa 

Soa'pi-ta ' 

Sal-o-iii^na 

ScWdi-a 

8e*na'ttui 

Bil-Ta'ntM 

8o8'i3u*n6a' 

Bal>o*t)i^iiui 

Bche'di'US 

Sen'e-ca 

Bitne^na 

Boa'tra.ttti 

8a<lo'ui‘Ua 

BuUe'ri-a 

Btt'ui-a 

Bi-mdthttt 

BotWai 


m 
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So’ter 

Stt-ar-do'nes 

Ta'chos 

Te-le-ain'i-cus 

Tha'suB 

So-te'ri-a 

Su-bli(/i>us 

Tacl-ta 

Te-le-cd'nus 

Thaubaa-ci 

So4i>a'te8 

Sub*mon>t(/ri>um 

Tac'i-tttB 

Te-l«-sip'pu8 

Thau-man'ti-as 

So'ti-on 

Bu-bu'ra 

T«n'a-ru8 

Te-le-thu'sa 

Thau-man'tia 

So^as 

Burbur'ra 

Ta'gas 

Te-leu'ti-as 

Thau'maa 

So-zomVnus 

Stt'cro 

Ta-go'ni-ns 

Ta'CTw 

Tara-us 

Tel-le'na3 

The'a 

Spa'co 

Su>es^sa 

TelOi-aa 

The-ag'e-nea 

The-a^o 

Bp«yta<ca8 

8par>ta'iu 

SuesHBo'nos 

Tel-mea'sus 

Saeoto'ni-us 

Tal'e-tum 

Teloa 

The-ar'i-das 

Spax-ti-a'nus 

Sue'vi 

Tal-thyb'i-us 

Tel-phu'sa 

The'baa 

Hper-chi'us 

Sue'vi-ua 

Tam'e-sis 

Te-ma^thi-a 

The-ba'ia 

Sper-ma-tophVffi 

Suf'fe'uus 

Ta'mos 

Te-me-ni'tea 

The'be 

Speu-ftip^pus 

Sphac-teTi-a 

Su^i-das 

Tan'a-gra 

Te'me-noa 

The'mia 

Su-il'i-us 

Tan'a-is 

Te'me-uua 

The-mia'cy-ra 

Sphe'dri-as 

Sui'o-nes 

Tan'a-quil 

Te-me-iin'da 

The-me'ai-on 

Bpi-tam'e-nes 

Sul-pit'i-a 

Sal-pit'i-us 

Ta-iie'tum 

Tem'e-aa 

The-mia'ta 

8pith*ri<da'tt» 

Ta'nifl 

Tencb'te-ri 

The-xuia'to-oles 

Spo-le'tum 

Sul-picl-U3 

Tan'ta-Ius 

Te'ne-a 

The-znia-tog'e-nes 

Spor'a^des 

Sa'ni-um 

Ta-nu'si-us 

TenWoa 

The'o-clea 

Spu-rin'na 

Su-o-ve-tau-ril'i-a 

Ta'pbi-fla 

Ten'e-rua 

The'o-clus 

Bpn'ii-ua 

Su'per-um Jda're 

Ta-prob'a-ne 

Te'iies 

The-o-clym'e-nus 

Sta-be^ii-us 

Su'ra 

Tar-ax-ip'pus 

Ten'e-ais 

The-oo'ri-tua 

8ta'bi>8B 

Su-re'na 

Tar-belli 

Te-iie'um 

The-o-dec'tea 

fitab'a-Uim 

Su'ri-um 

Tar-cho'ti-us 

Te'nos 

The-o-do'ra 

Sta-gi'ra 

Sur-ren'tuin 

Tar-chon>dim'o-tus 

Ten-ty'ra 

The-o-do-re'tus 

Stai'us 

Su'rus 

Ta-ren^tiim 

Te'os 

The-o-do-ri'cua 

Staph'y-lu3 

Bti^sa 

Ta-ren'tus 

Te-re'don 

The-o-do'ma 

Bta-saii'der 

Sa'sa-na 

Tar-pe'i-a 

Te-ren'ti-a 

The-o-do-ai-op'o-Ks 

Sta-sa'nor 

Su-sa'ri-ou 

Tar-quin 'i-a 
Tar-qnit'j-us 

Te-ren-ti'a-nus 

The-o-do'ai-ua 

Sta'se-aa 

Bu-si-a'iia 

Te-ren^ti-us 

The-od'a-ta 

Sta-sic^ra-tes 


Tar-ra'ci-na 

To-ren'tua 

The-od'o-te 

Sta-ail'e-os 

Bu'tri-iim 

Tar'ra-co 

Te'reua 

The-o-do'ti-on 

Sta-til'i-a 

Sy-a'gras 

Tar-te'sus 

Ter-gea'te 

The-od'o-tua 

Btat'i-naa 

Syb'a-ris 

Tas-ge'ti-ua 

Ter-gea'tmu 

The-og'nis 

Sta-ti'ra 

Syb-a-ri'ta 

Tafl-ti-a'nus 

Te'ri-as 

The-om-nes'tus 

SWti-iis 

Byb'o-ta 

Ta-ti-en'ses 

Ter-i-da'tes 

The'on 

SWtor 

Syb'o-tas 

Ta'ti-us 

Te-ri'na 

The-on'o-e 

Stel-la'tes 

By'e-dra 

Tau'ri 

Te-ri'o-Ji 

The'o-pe 

Stelli-o 

Sy-e"ne 

Tau 'ri-ca Clior- su- 

Ter'me-ra 

The-oph'a-ne 

The-oph'a-nea 

Ste-noc'ra-tcs 

8y-en'ne-sia 

ne'sus 

Ter'me-rus 

Bten'to-ris 

Sy-Ie'a 

Tau-ri'ni 

Ter-me'aus 

The-o-pha'iii-a 

The-oph'i-lus 

Steph'a-nua 

Sy-le'um 

Tau-ris'ci 

Ter-mi-iiali-a 

Ster'o-pe 

S/leus 

Tau-ro-min'i-um 

Ter-mi-na'lia 

The-o-phraa'tua 

Ster'o-pes 

Syl'o'son 

Tau'rua 

Ter'mi-nns 

The-o-phy-lac'tiM 

Syl-va'nufl 

Tax'i-la 

Ter-pan'der 

The-op'o-lia 

Ste-K^O'ras 

Syi'Ti-us 

Tai-i-mag'u-lua 

Terp-aich'o-ro 

The-o-pom'pua 

Bte-sich'D-rns 

S/ma 

Ta-yg'e-te 

Ter-ra-ci'ua 

The-o-ti'mus 

Stes-i-Wos 

Sym'bo-lura 

Sym'ma-cbus 

Ta-y^e-tus 

Ter-ra-Bid'i-n.3 

Tbe-oxV-na 

Ste>8lra'bro>tus 

Te-a'num 

Ter'ti-a 

The^«-e'ni-a 

8thea'e-le 

Sym-pleg'a-dea 

Te'a-rua 

Ter'ti-us 

The-ox-e'ni-ua 

8then'e-lu8 

Syn-cel'hts 

Te-a'te-a 

Ter-tul-li-a'nua 

The-ratn'e-ues 

Stht/nis 

Sy-ne'si-UB 

Teo-mea'aa 

Te'thya 

Ther-mo'don 

Sthe'no 

Sy-no'pe 

Tec-toa'a-gea 

Te-trap'o-lia 

Ther-mop'y-laa , 

StU'i-cho 

8y-phae'um 

Te-ge'a 

Tet'ri-cua 

The-rod'a-mas 

Btiml-chon 

Sy'pbax 

T^'u-la 

Teu'cer 

The'ron 

BtiphVluu» 

Syr-a-co'si-a 

Te-gy'ra 

Teu'cri 

Ther-san'der 

Sto-bse'ua 

Syr-a-cu'sas 

8yr'i«a 

Tei'ua 

Teu'cri-a 

Ther-«il'o-cbu8 

StcBchVdes 

Te'la 

TeiMiiea'siis 

Ther-ai'tea 

Biol'Ci 

By'rinx 

Tera-mon 

Teu'ta 

The-ae'ia 

Stra'bo 

Syr-o-ph®'iiix 

Tel-a-mo-niVdas 

Teu-to-bur'gi-um 

The'BeuB 

Btra-tar'chm 

Sy^ro* 

Tel-chin'i-ua 

Teu'to-ni 

The-ai'ded 

fitra'to 

Sy'ruB 

Te'le-a 

Teu'tiO-nes 

The-ai^dea 

Stfat'o>cleB 

Sy'tbaa 

Te-leb'o-aa 

Tha-be'na 

Thea-moph'o-ra 

StraVo-las 
StratH><ni"oe 
8trat-o-nVetts 
Stra-to'uia Tut^xIb 

T. 

Te-leb'o-oa 

Te-leb'o-aa 

Te-l©-bo'i-d«i 

Tel'd-clea 

Tha'ia 

Tha'la 

TlialVxno 

Tha-las'ai-us 

The8-«lotli'e-t» 

Thea^pi-a 

OThea-pfa-dw 

Thde-pi'a-daa 

Stroph'a^ 

8teK>^hi>u» 

Ta-att'tes 

Tel-e-cli'des 

To-leg'o-nua 

Tba'lez 

Tbarlea'tris 

Tbea^pi-ua 

Thea-pro'tU 


Tab'ra-ca 

Te-lem'a-chua 

Tha-li^a 

Thea-pro'tua 

Btojr'iSKm 

^bn^da 

Tel'e-mua 

Thal'pi-ua 

Tham'y-nui 

Thamy-rii 

Tbap'MHstuB 

Thea>aaTi-a 

Sta-be']« 

Ta-bor^nos 

Tel-o-phaa'aa 

Thea-aa-U-o'tia 

gtym-jdiaaii 

8t7in>phal«9 

OWa-pe 

TaiM^Wa 

TdlVphiui 

Thaa-«a-lo*iii'oa 

Thaa'aadtui 


Tao-fe-rrnaa 

Td-lea'i-olM 

Thar-gell-a 

The^tia 

Sa*«'da 

Ta^^otap'so 

Ttt-le-iU'la 

Tha'al-ua 



Thi'as 

Thi*odVmaj3 

Thir'mi-da 

This'o-a 

Tho'aa 

Tho'on 

Tho'rax 

Tho'ri-a Lax 

Tho'us 

Thra'oe 

Thra'ccB 

Thra'ci-a 

Thra'cis 

Thrre-ci'da 

Thra'ai-us 

Thra'so 

Thras-y-l)ulas 

Thras-y-dse'us 

Thra-syrius 

Thra-sym'a-ohus 

Thras-y-me'des 

Thras-y-me'nus 

Thu-cyd'i-des 

Thu-is'to 

Thu'le 

Thu'ri-i 

Thu-ri'ni 

Thus'oi-a 

Thy'A 

Thy'a-dea 

Thy'a-mia 

Thy-a-ti'ra 

Thy-es'ta 

Thy-ea'tes " 

ThyniTbri-a 

Thy'me>lo 

Thy-moch'a-rea 

Thy-iuoe'tes 

Thyr'i-des 

Thyi'-aag'o-tee 

Thy'ua 

Tib-a-re'ni 

Ti-be'ri-aa 

Tib-er-i'ntis 

Tib'e-ria 

Ti*be'n-us 

Ti-be'aia 

Ti-buVlus 

Ti'bur 

Tl-ci'nus 

Ti-fa'ta 

Ti-fer'num 

Tig-el-li'nus 

Tiigerii-us 

Ti-gra'nes 

Ti-gran-o-cer'ta 

Ti'gres 

Tig-u-ri'ni 

Til-a*tse'i 

Til-a-vemp'us 

Ti-mso^a 

Ti-maB'us 

Ti-mag'e-nes 

Ti-mag'o-raa 

Ti-man'dra 

Ti-maD'thos 

Ti-mar'ohua 

Ti-nia'si-on 

Tim-a-aith'e-ua 

Ti-ma'vus 

Ti-me'si-ua 

Ti-moch'a-ris 

Ti-mo-cle'a 

Tim'o-clea 

Ti-moc'ra-tea 

^•mo'cre-ou 
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Ty-pho'etw 

T/phon 

Ty-ran'ni-on 

Ty-ran'mw 

T/raa 

Ty'res 

T/ro 

Ty'ros 

Tyr-rhe'ni 

Tyr-rhe'num 

Tyr-rhe'nus 

Tyr-tre'ua 

Ty'riia 

Tysl-aa 


Ti-m</le-on 

Ti-molus 

Ti'Xnom'a-chua 

Ti'mon 

Ti-mo'the-ua 

Tfphis 

Ti-re'si-aa 

Tir-a-da'tea 

Ti'ro 

Ti-i^n'thua 

Ti-aarn'e-nus 

Ti-san^dinia 

Tis'i-aa 

Ti-siph'o-i\e 

Ti*8iph'o-nu8 

Tia-aa-pher'nes 

Ti-tos'a 

Ti-ta'nea 

Ti-ta'ni-a 

Ti-tan'i-dea 

Ti-ta'nua 

Tit-a-re’aus 

Tith-e-nid'i-a 

Ti-tho'niia 

Ti-thraua'tea 

Ti-ti-a'na 

Ti-ti-anus 

Ti-tin'i-ua 

Tit'i-ua 

Ti-tor'mua 

Ti-tu'ri-ua 

Ti'tus 

Tit'y-rua 

Tit'y-us 

Tle-pol'e-nins 

Tmo'lua 

To-ga'ta 

To-le'tum 

To-lo'aa 

To-lum'ni-ua 

To'his 

To'iie-a 

To-pa'zus 

Tor-qua'tua 

To'rua 

To-ry'ne 

Tox'e-us 

Tox-ic'ra-te 

Trach'a-lua 

Tra'chaa 

Tra-oliin'i-sa 

Trach-o-iii'tes 

Tra'gua 

Tra-ja-nop'o-lis 

Tra-ja'nua 

Traa-i-me'iiua 

Tre-ba'ti-us 

Tre-bel-li-a'nus 

Tre-bel-li-e'nus 

Tre-belli-us 

Tre^bi-a 

Tre'bi-us 

Tre-bo'iii-us 

TreVu-la 

Tre'rua 

Trev'e«ri 

Tri-a'ri-a 

Tri-a'ri-us 

Tw-bal'li 

Trib'o-ci 

Tri-bu'ni 

Tri-oaa'aea 

Tri-caa-ti'ni 

Tri«cip-i-ti'ittis 

Tii-cor'y-thus 

Tri-ore'na 


Tri-den'tiun 

Tri-e-ter'i-ca 

Trif-o-li'nua 

Tri-geml-na 

Tri-na'cri-a 

Trin-o-ban'tes 

Trl-oc'a-la 

Tri'o-paa 

Tri'ops 

Tri-phyll-a 

Trip'o-lia 

Trip'tol'e-iiiua 

Tri-que'tra 

Tris-me-gis'tua 

Trit'i-a 

Tri'ton 

Tri-to'nia 

Tri-ven'tum 

Triv'i-ae Aii'trum 

Triv'i-8D La'cua 

Tri-vi'ciim 

Tro'a-dea 

Tro'as 

Troch'o-is 

Tr<B-ze'ne 

Trog'i-lua 

Trog-lod'y-ta3 

Trog-lod'y-tes 

Tro'gtta Pom-pe'i-us 

Tro'i-lua 

Tro> 

Tro-ja'ni 

Tro-pho'ni-us 

Tros'su-lum 

Tru-en-ti'ni 

Tm-en'tum 

TrypJi'e-rua 

Tryph-i-o-do'rus 

Q’ry'phon 

Try-pho'aa 

Tii'be-ro 

Tu-ia'to 

Tii-lin'gi 

Tttl'li-a 

Tul-li-a'num 

TuMi'o*la 

Tulli-ua 

Tu'nia 

Tur-de-ta'ni 

Tu'ri-ua 

Tii'ro-iies 

Tur'pi-o 

Tu-nirii-us 

Tus-ca'iii-a 

Tiis-cu-la'nuai 

Tus'ctt-lum 

Tii'ti-a 

Tu'ti-cum 

Ty'a-na 

Ty-a-nre'us 

Ty-a-ni'tis 

Ty'bris 

Ty^jur 

Ty'ohe 

Tych'i-us 

Ty'de 

Ty'deua 

Ty'des 

Ty^los 

Ty-mo'laa 

Tym-pa'm-a 

Tym-phaa'i 

lyn-derl-doa 

Tyn'da-ria 

Tyn'da-rus 

Tyn'ni-cuB 


U'bi-i 

U-cal'e-gon 

U'fena 

U-fen-ti'na 

Ul-pi-a'nus 

U'lu-brao 

U-lys'»OB 

Ura'bri-a 

Um-bri'ci-us 

TTii-de-ceui'vi-ri 

ll-nerii 

Unx'i-a 

U'pis 

U-ra'ni-a 

U-ra-uop'O'lis 

U'rr*-iiU8 

Ur-bic'u-a 

Ur'lM-cua 

Ur-bi'nmn 

U'ti-oa 

Ux-e.Vlo-dtt'num 

Ux'i-i 


Vac-c80l 

Va-cu'na 

Vad-i-nio'nia La'cua 
Va'ga 

Vag-e-dru'sa 

Va-ge'iii 

Va’ha-lis 

Va'lona 

Va-len'ti-a 

Va-len-ti'iii 

Val-en-tiu-i-a'ii us 

Va-le'ii-a 

Va-le-ri-a'nuB 

Val'e-rua 

Val'gi-U 8 

Van-daOi-i 

Van-gi'o-Tiea 

Van'ui-us 

Va-ra'nes 

Var-d»'i 

Va'ri-ua 

Va'ruB 

Va-Ba'tes 

Vaa-oo'nes 

Vat-i-ca'ims 

Vat-i-e'nus 

Vec'ti-us 

Vec-to'nes 

Ve-ge/ti’UB 

Ve'i-a 


Ve-i*en^ 

Ve-i-en.'to 

Ve'i-i 

VejVvia 

Ve-la'brum 

Ve*la'ni-us 

Ve'li*a 

Ve-li'na 

Vo-li'nuB 

Vel-i-ter^na 

Ve-li'traB 

VeMe'i-ua Pa-tcar'ou- 
lus 

Ve-na'frum 

Von'e-di 

Ven'e-tl 

Ve-ne'ti-a 

Ve-nil'i-a 

Ven-iio'nes 

Ven-tid'i-us 

Ven-u-lei'us 

Ve'nus 

Ve-nu'si-a 

Ve-ra'gii 

Ve-ra'ni-a 

Ve-ra'ni-UB 

Ver-cerjaj 

Ver-cin-get'o-rix 

Ver*ga8>i'lau'iuiB 

Ver-genuB 

Ver-gin-a 

Ver-gin'i-us 

Ver-gob're-tus 

Ver'i’tas 

Ver-o-man'du-i 

Ve-ro'na 

Vo-ro-ni'ca 

Ver'ri-Ufl 

Ver-ti-cor'di-a 

Ver-tum-na'li-a 

Ver-tum'nus 

Ver-u-la'nus 

Ve'ruB 

Ves'c-riB 

Ve-se'vuB 

VeB-pa-ai-a'uuB 

Vea-talea 

Ves-ta'li-a 

Ves-till-us 

Vw-ti'ni 

Ves-ti'nua 

Ves'vi-ua 

Vet^e-ra 

Vot'ti-u8 

Vet-to'nes 

Vet-u-l</iii-a 

Ve>tu'ri-a 

Ve-tu'ri*u8 

Ve'tuB 

Vi'a-drus 

Vi-bidi-a 

Vi-bid'i-UB 

ViVi-ua 

ViOjo 

Vi-bul'U-us 

Vi'caPo'ta 

Vi-cen'ti-a 

Vic-to^ii-a ' 

Vio-tc/ri<us 

Vi-en'na 

Vil'U-a Lex 

VilOi-UB , 

Vim-i-nalis 

Viti-ceD.'ii>n8 

Vin'ci-us 

Vin.^€ai*ci 
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Vol-a-ter'ra 

Vul-tm*'nus 

Xe-noph'Mus 

Zen-o^do^itu 

Viii*dicl-U8 

yo>]og^e*siA 

Vol4in'i*a 


Xen'o-phou 

Ze-nod'o-tQs 

Vto*do-ni8"«» 


Xer-o-iib'y-a 

Ze>uotb'e<mis 

Vl.nio'i-tts 

Vo*ltt'bil>i8 

X. 

Xy'chua 

Ze-phyrUiun 

Zewy-ruB 

Via'l-iw 

Vo-lnm'jaa 


Xyl-e*uop'o-lia 

Vitt*aa'ni*a 

Vir^i-|l« 

Vo-lum'ni-a 

Vo-lam'ni-us 

Xan'this 


Ze>riiL4hu8 

Zeux>d>da'miui 

Vir-«iri-u« 

Vo-lum'nua 

Xau'tlii-as 


Zeux-ip'pa 

Vir-gin'i-a 

Vir-gin'i-u» 

Vir-lHi'lhus 

Vo-ltt^pi-a 

Xan-'thlp'pa 

4I« 

Zeux'ii 

Vo-lup'tas 

Xan-tliip'piis 


Zill-a 

Vol-u*se'nu3 

Xe-liag'o*ras 

Zab'a-tttd 

Zi-poe'tea 

Vir-i-pla'ca 

ViHMAli-a 

Vol-ti-Bi*a'nua 

Xe-noi-'chus 

Zab'o-lus 

Zo'i-lns 

Vo*Ju'»i-w8 

Xen'a-rea 

Za-cyn^thua 

Zo-ip'pua 

Vi^wllus 

VorUHBUB 

Xoii'e-tus 

Za'greua 

Zo'iia 

Vl-aig'o*thas 

Volux 

Xe>iu‘'a>dda 

Zaig:ru8 

Zo'na-rflB 

Vi«*ttt*la 

Vo-ma'nua 

Xe'ni-ua 

Zal'a-tes 

Zo-pyr'i-on 

Vi-telli-a 

Vo-iio'nea 

Xen-o-cle'a 

Za-leu'cua 

Zop'y-ms 

Vi-teVli-us 

Vo-pi»''cu8 

Xen'o-clta 

Za^ma 

Zor-o-aa'trt'S 

Vit'i-a 

Vo-ra'nu8 

Xe-noc'ra-tes 

Za-iuoix'ia 

Zoa'i-roua 

Vi*tni'vi*U8 

Vo-ti-e'nu8 

Xe-nodVmus 

Zar-bi>e'iius 

Zo8*te'ri-a 

Vit'u-la 

Vnl-ca'rma 

Xe-nod'i-ce 

Zela 

Zygfe-a 

Vo-co'ni-a 

Vul-ca'ti-iia 

Xe-iio<i'o>chtt8 

Ze'no 

Zyg'i-i 

Vo*ge'sus 

VuHur'num 

Xa-nopi'ViitiS 

Ze-iio'bi-a 

Zy-gopb-Ji» 



ALPHABETICAL LIST 

OV THE y 

PROPER NAMES IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, 

WITH THE 

MEANING OF THE WOKDS IN THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGES. 


Aa'ron, a teacher, or lofty. 
A-bad'don, the destroyer. 

A^bag'tha, father of Hie wino-pre.s8. 
A-ba'na, made of stone, a buildiog. 
Ab'a-rim, passages, or passeugors. 
Ab^da, a servant, or servitude. 
Ab'di, my servant. 

Ab*di'el, the servant of God. 

AVdon, a servant, or cloud of judg- 
ment. 

A-bed'he-go, servant of light. 

A'bel, vanity, breath, vapour, 

A^bel, (a city) mourning. 
A-bel-beth*maVohah, mourning to 
the house of Maachah. 

A-bel-ma'im, mourning of waters. 
A-bel-me-holah, sonnw or mourn- 
ing of weakness or sickness. 
A-bel-miz-ra'im, the mourning of 
the E^ptians. 

A-be!-uit'tim, mourning of thorns. 
AfhtZf an egg, or muddy. 

A^hij ray father. 

A-bPah, A-bi'jah, the Lord my 
fhther. 

A-bi*aini)on, most intelligent father. 
A-bi'a-thar, excellent father. 

A^bib, green firuits, or ears of corn. 
A^bi^dah, the father of knowledge. 
A-bPdan, father of judgment. 
A-bi'd, God my father. 

A»bi-e'zer, father of help. 

AVi'gail, the father’s joy. 

Ab'i-nail, the father of streiigthl 
A-billtt, he is my father, i 
A-bPjam, ihther of the sea. 
Ab'Lle'ne, the father of mourning. 
A-bi-ma'el, a father sent frem God. 
A-bim^e-leeh, father of the king. 
A-tda'a-dab» fkther of willingness. 
A-bi*notaf father of beanty. 
A-U'ram, a high father. 

AjjPi-ahab, imioranoe of the fhther. 
A%i-aha% the present of my father. 
A-biah'al-om, Ab'aa-lom, the father 
of peace. 

A-bi>thu% father of salvation. 
A'bPahur, the father of the wall, 
or father of uprightness. 

Aobi'tal, the father of the dew. 
A'bi'tub, father of goodness. 
A-bi'ttd, father of praise. 

AVner, father of light. 

AHmuttt high father. 


Anbra-ham, the father of a multi- 
tude. 

Ao'oad, a vessel, i>itcher, or spaikle. 
Ao’cho, close, pressed together. 
A-oel'da-ma, the field of blood. 
A-ehai^a, grief, or trouble. 
A-oha'i-cua, a native of Achaia. 
A'ohan, or A'ohar, he that troubleth. 
Aoh^or, a rat, or inclosing the well. 
A'ohim, preparing, or revenging. 
Abhish, thus it is, or how is this ? 
Anchor, trouble. 

Ach'sah, adorned; bursting the veil 
Ach’shaph, poison, tricks. 

Aoh'zib, liar, lying, or that runs. 
A'da*dah, the witness of the assem- 
bly. 

A'dahj an assembly. 

Ad-a-i'ah, the witness of the Lord. 
Ad-a-li'ah, one that draws water. 
Ad'am, earthy man, red. 

Ad'a-mah, red earth, or of blood. 
Ad'a-mi, my man, red, earthy, 
human. 

A^dar, high, or eminent. 

Ad-be'el, a vapour, a cloud of God. | 
Ad'di, my witness, adorned, prey. 
Ad'don, basis, foundation, the Lord. 
A'di-el, the >Htuess of the Lord. 
A'din, adorned, voluptuous, dainty. 
Ad-i-Hia'im, assemblies, testimonies. 
Adlai, rny witness, my ornament. 
Ad'mali, earthy, red, or bloody. 
Ad-ma’iha, a cloud of death, a 
mortal vai>our. 

Ad'nah, rest, or testimony eternal. 
A-don-i-be'zeK, the lightning of the 
Lord, or the Lord of lightning. 
A-do-ni jah, the Lord my master. 
A-do-nilcam, the Lord raised. 
A-do-ni'ram, my Lord most high, 
or Lord of might and elevation. 
A-don-i-zeMek, justice of the Lord. 
A-do'nm, their beauty, their power. 
A>do*ra'ixn, strength of the sea. 
A-dram'me-leoh, the cloak, glory, 
grandeur, or power of a king. 
Ad-ra-myt'ti-um, the court of death. 
A-didlam, their testimony, tlieir 
prey, or their ornament. 

Ag^a-bui, a locust, feast of tlie 
father. 

A^gag, roof, floor. 

A'guTi stranger, gathered togethci'. 


Aliab, uncle, or father’s brother. 
A-has-u-e'rus, prince, head, or chief. 
A-ha'va, essence, or generation. 
Aliaz, one that takes and possesses. 
A-ha-zi'ah, seizure ; vision of the 
Lord. 

A-hPah, A-hi^jah, brother of the 
Lord. 

A-hi-e'zer, brother of assistance. 
A-hPkam, a brother who raises up. 
A-hilud, a brother born. 
A-him'a-az, brother of the council. 
A-hi'man, brother of the right hand. 
A-him-eleoh, brother a king. 
A-hi'moth, brother of death. 
A-hi-no'am, the beauty of the 
brother, )r brother of motion. 
A-hi'o, his brother, his brethren. 
A-hi'ra, brother of iniquity, or 
I brother of the shepherd. 
A-his'a-maoh, brother of strength. 
A-hi'shar, brother of a prince, or 
brother ot a song. 

A-hith’o-phel, brother of ruin or 
folly. 

A-hi'tub, brother of goodness. 
A-hiliud, brother of praise. 

Ahlab, which is of milk, or of fat. 
A-ho'lah, his tabernacle, his tent. 
A-ho-li^ab, the tent or tabemaole of 
the father. 

A-hoPi-bah, tent or tabernacle in 
her. 

A-hol-i-ba'mah, tabernacle is exalted. 
AT. or Hai, A-i’ath, mass, or beaix 
A-ialon, a chaim strength, a stag. 
A-lam'me-leoh, God is king. 
Al-ex-an'der, one who assists men. 
Al-la-lui'a, praise the Ijord. 

AlTon, an oak, or strong. 
Allon-baeh'uth, oak of weeping. 
Al-xno'dad, measure of God. 
Al'idieus, a thousand, learned, chief. 

I AmVlek, a people tliat licks up. 
A-ma'na, integrity and truth. 
Am-a-ri'ah, the Lord says, or 
excellency of the Lord. 

A-ma'sa, sparing the people. 
Am-a-tPah, strength of the Lord., 
Am'niah, my people. 

Am'mi, the same with Axnmidi. 
Am-min'a-dib, mj people is BbejML 
Am-mihud, people of piuise. 
Aiii-itti*ahM^^ the people of 
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Ahuighty, the Almighty is with Ae-nap'per, unhappiness, inci’ease of 
me. danger. 

Am'mon, ape(mle,sonof mypeople. | As'air, piisoner. fettered. 

Am^non, faithml and true, or tutor. At'aos. approaching, coming near. 
A'mOtti faithful, true. ^ a { nAAmruimVila 


A-*yn<on>tus, incomparable. 


AmWite, bitter, a rebel, a babbler. A'tad, a thorn. 


A'moe, loading, weighty. 
A'moz, strong, i-obust. 
Am^pli*ai, la^, extensive. 


Ath-a>irah, the time of the Lord. 
At-ta'li-a, that increases or sends. 
A^ven, iniquity, force, riches. 


Am^iram, an exalted people ; their | Au-gus'tus, increased, exalted. 


sheaves, or handfuls of corn. 
Atn'n-phel, speaker of secrets. 
A'nab, answerer, or afflicted. 
A^aak, a collar, or ornament. 


Az-a>ri'ah, he that hears the Lord. 
A'Selcah, strength of walls. 

Az'gad, a strong army, strength of 
fortune, or a gang of robbei-s. 


A-aam^me-leoh, answer, song of the j As'aoth-ta'bor, ears of Tabor, or ears 


king. ' - I purity, or contrition. 

Aa*artti'as, the cloud of the Lord. A-so'tus, the same as Ashdod. 

Aa'a*thoth, answer, song, poverty. A'sor, he that assists or is assisted. 

An^drew, a stout and strong man. 

An-dronl'ous, one who excels. 

A'ner, answer, song, affliction. ]D 

An'^na, gracious, or one who gives. 

Aa'aas, one who answers. 

An^ti-christ, adversary to Chiist. Ba'al, who rules and subdues. 
Au'ti*och, speedy as a cliariot. Ba'al-ah, her idol, or she that ; 

Att'ti*pas, for or against alL governed or subdued, a spouse. 

AU'tLpa'tria, for or against the Ba'ol-be'rith, idol of the covenant. 


Ba'al, who rules and subdues. 
Ba'al-ah, her idol, or she that is 
I governed or subdued, a spouse. 


father. Ba'al-gad, idol of fortune or felicity, 

A-pelTes, exclusion, separation. Ba'al-na^mon, who rules a crowd. 
A'phek, a stream, a rapid torrent. Ba'al-her'mon, possessor of destruc- 
A'poHo'ni-a, perdition, destruction. tion or of a tiling cursed. 

A-pollos, who destroys or wastes. Ba'a-li, my idol, or lord over me. 
A*polly<on, one who exterminates. Ba'a>liin, idols, masters, false gods. 
Ap-phiV productive, fruitfhL Ba^al-is, a rejoicing, or proud lord. 

A-quil'a, an eagle. Ba^’al-me'on, idol, or master of the 

A-ra'bi>fl^ evening ; wild, desert. house. 

A'nun, highness, magnificence, one Ba'al-pe'or, master of tlie opening. 

Ua'ol-MaWa-vtvn o/ul ^iviainna 


that deceives, oir their curse. Ba'al-per^a-zim, god of divisions. 

Ar^a*rat, the curse of trembling. Ba'al-shali-sha, the god that pi-e- 
A^rau'nah, ark, song, joyful ciy. sides over three, the third idol. 
ArlMi, city of the four. Ba-al-ta mar, master of the palm- 

Ar*ohe-la'as, prince of the people. tree. 

Ar<ohip'pus, chief of the horses. Ba^al-ze'phon, the idol or \>08ses8ion 

ArO'tUTUS, a gathering together. of the north ; hidden, secret. 
A-reli, the Ji^t or vision of God. BaVnah, in the answer, in affliction. 
A-re^p^guii the hill of Mars. Ba'anfflah, he that seeks, or lays 
A-re^tus, agreeable or virtuoua waste. 

a turf, or fat land. Balbel, confusion, or mixture. 

A'n«ely altar, light, or lion of God. Bab'y-lon, see Babel. 

A'^i-ma-the'a, lion dead to tbe Lord. Ba'ca, a mulbe^-tree. 

A'ri-ooh, long, great, tall. Ba>hu'xim, choice, war! 

Ar*ii-tar'chua, a good prince, or the Bajith, a house, 
best prince. Bauaami the ancient of 

AT*i0>tob'a*liUh a good counsellor. Balak, who lays waste, 


A'ri-ooh, long, great, tall. Ba>hu'xim, choice, warlike, valiant. 

Ar*if-tar'chus, a good prince, or the Bajith, a house, 
best prince. Bauaami the ancient of the people. 

AT*i0>tob'a*liUh a good counsellor. Balak, who lays waste, or cfestroya 
Ar*iBA>g 6 d'dloti, mountain of the Ba'mah, an eminence, or high place. 


Gospel, or of Megiddo. 

Ar'iion, rejoicing, leaping for joy. 
Ar'iHMr, hmth, tamarisk. 

Ar'pad, the light of redemption. 
Ar-phax'ad, one that heals. 
Ar-tax-erx'ea, the silence of light. 
A/te-nuis, whole, sound. 

A'ea, physician, or cure. 

AsV^ work or creature of God. 
Aa-ari'ai^ the Lord hath wrought 
A'saph, one who assembles. 
Aa't-aath, peril, or misfortune. 


Aa't-aathfj^ril, or misfortune. ! Bar-ti^me^us, son of tbe 
Ajh'dod, eim^n, iuoUnatiou, theft, j Ba'ruo^ who is blessed. 


Baorab'bas, son of shame, confusion. 

Bar^a-chel, Bar-a-ohi'as, who bows 
before G<^. 

Ba^ndr, thunder, or in vain. 

Bar*je'sai, son of Jesus or Joshua. 

Bor-jo'na, son of Jona, or of a dove. 

Bar'na-bas, son of the prophet, or of 
consolation. 

Bar'sa-baa, son of return, son of rest. 

Bar-thoTo-mew, a son that suspends 
the waters. 

Bar-ti^me^us, son of tbe honourable. 


Aah'er, happiness. \ 
A-shi^nta, crime, positu^. 
Aahice-iiu, a fire thatspifpads. 


Bar-dlla-i, sou of contempt. 
Ba^shan, in the tooth or in ivory. 
Bash'e-math, perfumed ; confusion 
of death, or in desolation. 


Ash'ta^ti^t fiocks, sheep, nr riches, of death, or in desolation. 

A'chiiTy is happy, walks, looks. Bath'dM-ba, the seventh daughter, 
A^«i-a.mtidair«boi^. \ , or the daughter of satiety. 

Ae1fce"leii| we^t^ biitece,dr Seeded, alone, solitary . 

IsAuny* ' Berdan, according to Judgment. 


Be*erze-bttb, god of the fiy. 

Be'er, a well. 

Be-er-la-hai^roi, the well of him that 
liveth and seeth me. 

Be-er'she-ba, the well of an oath. 
Be'kah, half a.shekel. 

Bel, ancient or nothing. 

Be'li-al, wicked, of no account. 
Bel-shaz^zar, master of Ihe treasure. 
Bel-te-shazkar, who lays up trea* 
sures in secret. 

Be-na'iah, son of the Lord. 
Bemam'mi, son of my people. 
Ben-ha^dad, son of Hadad, or noise. 
Ben^ja>min, sou of the right hand. 
Ben-o'ui, son of my sorrow, or 
pain. 

Be'or, burning, foolish, maxi. 
Ber'a-ohah, blessing, bending the 
knee. 

Be-re'a, heavy, w'eighty. 

Be'rith, covenant. 

Bereni ce, one that brings victory. 
Be'sor, glad news or incarnation. 
Be'tah, confidence. 

Beth-ab'^a-ra, the house of passage. 
Beth'a-ny, the house of song or of 
affliction. 

Beth-a'ven, the house of vanity, of 
iniquity, of trouble. 

Beih-be'rai, the house of my Creator; 
the house of my health. 

Beth'car, the house of the lamb. 

! Beth'da^gon, the house of corn . 

! Beth-dib-la-tha'im, house of dry 
figs. 

Beth'el, the house of God. 

Be'ther, division, or in the trial. 
Be-thes^da, house of pity or mercy. 
Beth-e'zel, a neighbour’s house. 
Beth-ga^mul, tiic house of recom- 
pense. 

Beth-hao'oe-rem, the house of the 
vineyard. 

Beth>ho'ro% the house of wrath. 
Bethle-hem, the house of bread. 
Beth -pe^ or, house of gaping or 
opening. 

Beth^pha-ge, the house of the mouth. 
Beth-sai'da, house of fruits, or of 
food, or of snares. 

Beth'shan, house of t)io tooth. 
Beth-ahe^mesh, house of the sun. 
Be-thu'el, filiation of God. 

Be-ulah, married. 

Bez-ale-el, in the shadow of God. 
Be'zek, lightning, or in the chains. 
BiehVi, first-born, first-fruits. 
Bidlcar, in compunction, or sluup 
pain, 

Big'thsa, iu the press. 

Birdad, old friendship, old motion. 
Billiah, who is old or confused. 
Bir^sha, in evil. 

Bi-thfah, daughter of the Lord. 
Bith'ron, division, or of anger. 
Bi-thyn’i-a, violent precipitation. 
Blaa'tos, that buds and brings forth. 
Bo-a-ner'ges, sons of thunder. 

Bo'az or Booz, in strength. 

Bo'ohim, the place of weeping. 
Bo'zes, mud, ixig, 

Boz'rah, in tribulation or distress. 
Bui, old age, perishing. 

Buz, despised or plundered. 

Btt^]^ my contempt. 


Oa^ul, displeasing or dirty. 

Cain, possession, or possessed. 

Caleb, a dog, a crow, a basket. 
Cal'va-ry, txie place of a skull. 

Oa'na, zeal, jealousy, or possession. 
Ca^naan, trader ; that humbles. 
Oan^da>oe, who possesses contrition. 
Ca’per'na-um, the field of repent- 
ance, or city of comfort. 

Oaph'tor, a sphere ; buckle ; a hand. 
Oar'mel, cimumcised lamb; harvest; 
full of ears of com. 

Oax'mi, my vineyard. 

Oar'pus, fruit or fruitful 
Oen'chre-a, miUet ; small pulse. 
Ce'phas, a rock, or stone. 

Oe'sar, cut out of the womb. 
Ohal^col, who nourishes, or consumes 
the whole. 

Ohal'de-a, as demons; or as robbers. 
Char'ran, a singing or caUing out. 
Chebar, force; strength. 
Che-dor-la'o-mer, roundneas of a 
sheaf. 

Ohe'mosh, handling ; taking away. 
Ohe'rith, cutting ; piercing ; slaying. 
Chill-on, finished; complete. 
Chibs, open or opening. 

Chit'tim, those that bruise. 

Chlob, green herb. fmysfcery. 

Cho-rabin, the secret ; or here is a 
Chuba, the seer or prophet, 
Ci-lio'i-a, which rolls or overturns. 
Ole^ment, mild ; good ; merciful. 
CWo-phaj, the whole glory. 
Co-losbe, punishment; correction. 
Co-ni'ah, the strength of the Lord. 
Oor'inth, which is satisfied, or orna- 
ment, or beauty. 

Oor-neli-u8, ofanhom.. 

Crete, carnal ; fleshly. 

Cu'shan, CuW, blackness ; heat 
( Cy'pros, fair or fairnean. 


Dabba-sheth, flowing with honey. 
Ba'gon, corn ; or a fish. 

Sa-masbus, a sack full of blood. 
Dan, judgment ; or he that judges. 
Danl-el, judgment of God. 

Daba, generation. 

Da'than, laws or rites. 

DaVid, well-beloved ; dear. 
Debb-rah, word ; thing ; or a bee. 
Deban, their breasts ; or friendship, 
De-Iilah, i)oor ; small. 

Di-a^na, luminous or perfect. 
Did'y-mus, a twin or double. 
Di'nali, judgment ; or who judges. 
Dor, Dtt^ra, generation or habitation, 
^'liian, the law or custom. 
Dtt'mab) silence or resemblance. 


scsimmti nopsa irimts. 


Eb-en-eber, the stone of help. 

3Bber, one that passes ; or auger. 

Ed, witness. 

Eben, pleasure or delights. 

Ebom, red ; earthy ; or of blood. 
Eg'lah, Eglon, heifer; chariot; 
round. 

E^gypt, that troubles or oppresses. 
Esron, barrenness; tore away. 

Elah, an oak ; a curse ; perjury. 
Elam, a young man ; a virgin. 

- Elath, a hind ; strength ; an o:i,k. 
El-eb-leh, burnt offering of God. 
E-le-abar, help of God. 

; El-haban, gift ; mercy of God. 

E'li, the offering or lifting up. 

Eli, my God. 

E-li'ab, God my father. 

E-li'a-kim, resurrection of God. 
E-li'a-shib, the God of convension. 
E-li-eber, help, or court of my God. 

3 E-libu, my God himself. 

E-li'jah, God the strong Lord. 

. Elim, the rams ; the strong. 

El-iphb-let, the God of deliverance. 
Ell-phaz, the endeavour of God. 

\ E-lis'a-beth, the oath of God. 
E-liah'ah, it is God ; God give? help. 
E-lish'u-a, God my salvation. 

. E-libud, God my praisa 

E-libur, God my j-ook ; rock of God. 
£l-ha'nan, God tlie zealous ; or the 
reed of God. 

. El-na'than, the gift of God. 
i Elon, oak ; grove ; or strong. 

Elul, cry or outcry. [scui'e. 

Em^ma-us, people despised er ob- 
Em^mor, an ass. 

Enbor, fountain ; or habitation. 
E-ne'as, laudabla [happiness. 

En-ge'di, eye of the goat; or of 

- Eboch, dedicated or disciplined. 
Ebon, cloud or mass of darkness. 
Ebos, mortal ; sick ; forgetful. 
E-paph-ro-di'tus, agreeable ; hand- 
some. 

E-pe-ne'tus, laudable ; of praise. 
E'phah, weary; tired. 

Eph'e-sus, desire. 

Eph'pha-1^, be opened. 

Eph^ra-tah, Eph'ratb, abundance ; : 
or bearing fruit. 

Ep-i-ou-re'ans, who gives assistance. 
Er, watch ; or enemy. 

Ebech, length ; health ; or physic. 
E^sau, he that acts or finishes. 

E'sek, contention. 

Esh'col, hunch of grapes. 

Es'ther, secret, hidden. 

E'tham, their strength, their sign. 
£u-bulus, prudent, ^ood counsellor. ; 
I, Eve, living, enlivening. 

Eubi-oe. good victory. 

Eu-phra^tes, that makes fruitful. 
Eu^^-ohus, happy, fortunate. 
E-zebi-el, the strength of God. 

^ Ebel, going abroad, or walk. 

Ezba, help, or court. 


Oa'id, contempt or aboifiinatloii. ' 
Ga'ash, tempest, commotion. 
Gabri-el, God my strength. ^ 
Gad, a band, happy. 

Gaibs, lord, an earthy man. 
Ga-la"ti-a, white, the colour of milk. 
Gall-lee, wheel, revolution, heap. 
Ga-mali-el, recompense of God. 
Gath-rim'mon, the exalted press. 
Gaba strong, or a goat. 

Gebal, bound, or limit. 

Ge-da-li^ah, God ray gimtness. 
Ge-ha'zi, valley of siglrt. 
Gen-nes'a-ret, garden of the prince, 
Gcba, Geber, pilgrimage, dispute. 
Gebah, twentieth part of a shekel 
Ger'i-zim, cutters. 

Ger'shon, his banishment. 
Geth-sem'a-ne, a very fat vale. 
Gib'e-ah, a hill. 

Gid e on, he that bruises and breaks, 
Gil'e-ad, heap or mass of testimony, 
Gil'gal, whem, revolution, heap, 
Giloh, that rejoices, overturns. 

Gob, cistern or grasshopper. 

Gog, roof, or covering. 

Golan, passage, or revolution. 
GoVgo-tha, heap of skulls. 

Go-lrbtb, passage, revolution, heap;, 
Go'mer, to finish, complete. 
Go-mor^rah, rebellious people. 
Go^shen, approaching, drawing near, 
Gur, the young of a beast. 


Sbal, heap; a maas that dispei'sec. 
Sbedf a servant or labourer. 


EelSz, happy or prosperous. 
Ees'tos, festival, or joyfhl. 
Eor*ttt<‘nftbiiSf lucky, or for-tunute. 


Ha-bakbuk, he that embraces. 
Ha'dad, joy, noise, clamour*. 
Ha'draoh, point, joy of tenderness. 
Hangar, a stranger, or that fears. 
Hag'ga-i, our feast, solemnity. 
Hal-le-lu'jah, praise the Lord. 

Ham, hot, heat, brown. 

Ha'man, noise, tumult. 

Han-a-ni'^. grace, gift of the Lordi, 
Hazibah, gracious ; he that gives. 
Haban, mountainous country. 
Har-bo^nah, his destruction. 

Ha'rod, astonishment, fear. 

Ha'tach, he tliat strikes. 

Ha-viliw, that suffers pain, that 
brings forth. 

Ha-zabl, that sees God. 

Bbbor, court, or liay. 

Heber, one that passes, or anger. 
Hebron, society, friendship. 

Heg'a-i or Hege, meditation, wo^^ 
separation, or groaning. 

Helam, their army, their troubla 
Helbon, milk, or fhtness. 

Heli, asoendii^, or climbing up, 
He'man, their tremble or tumult 
Hen, grace, quiet, or rest 
Heph'zi-ban, my delight in her. 
Hebmes, Mercury, gain, or nffugk 
Herded, the glory of the skin. ■ 
Heshboa» invention, industry. : 
Heth, trembling or fmr. f ^ 

Hes-e-ki^ah, strength of the 
Hid'de*kel, sharp voice or seukdi^ 


BS'illi Ood Htw, the life of God. 
Him'In* mentation. 

Wda'Ali, God my portion, 
he that praises. 

Hohaht iovt, mendship, or seoreqy. 

he that covers, or my fist. 
Her, who conceives or shows. 
BcM, deeert, solitude, destruction. 
Ko^aaDidHoah6a,aavxourorsafety. 
Huh pain, infirmity. 

Hui'dah, the world. 

Hur, liberty, whiteness. 

Hu'shaiy their baste, their silence. 


IVhar, election, or he that is chosen. 
r«ha-bod, where is the glory 5 
Zd'do, his hand, power, or pmise. 
I-da^me'a, red, earthy, bloody, 
rjcn, look, eye, fountain, 
l&lah, plenitude, or circumcision. 
Im>aian'u-el, God with ua 
Zu'di*a, praise, law. 

Z'ra, city, watch, or spoil, 
raaae, laughter. 

Z-sai'ah, tlie salvation of the Lord. 
Za'eah, be that anoints. 

Zah-boah'eth, a man of shame. 
ZiA'ma-el, God that hears. 

Zi'ra*el, who prevails with God. 
Zs'ea-ohar, reward or recomiwuse. 
IthVmar, Maud of the palm-tree. 
ZthVil, sign, or coming of God. 
Zth're-am, excellence of the |ieoi>le. 
Tvah, iniquity. 


JaVlam, who is hidden. 

ZalMd, which glides away, 
lahhok, evacuation or dissipation. 
JalHsth, dryness, confusion, shame. 
Jahes, sorrow, or trouble. 

Za'^cob, that supplants. 

J«/el, be that ascends, or a kid. 

Jah, living, everlasting. 

Jahaa, quarrel, dispute. 

Jalr, Jatr'tts, light, who diffuses 
light. 

Jaa'sa, Za&'ttes, who si>eaks or 
answais. 

Japh'etii, he that iiereuades. 

ZiaTSd, he that descends or rules. 
Ja'iher, righteous. 

Ja'nui^ he that deceiven^ or makes 
sorrowfiit 

Za^zar, asatatance, or lie that helps. 
Ze'bua, which treads under foot. 
Ze-ee^ML preparation of the I^ord. 
Ze-di-dfah, heloved of the Lord. 
Ze-ho'i^ the fire of the Lord. 
Ze-het'ipehiiii, strength of the Lord. 
Ze*hei'ar4btt knowledge of the Lord. 
Zt-heiVIdm, recuirectUm, or con- 
firmation of the Ixnd. 

Zh'he'rmi^ mcaltation ot the Lord. 
Ze-hoahVphat, God fudges. 
Ze-he'vaht llviug, ererlaating. 
Ztdw^ealidi'lindi, the Lord will sec, 
or provh^ 

Z«-Wirah*aMii, the IM my hatiltar. 


gctowro g raopBB ir^ss. 

Ze-ho'vah-ahalom, the liOid send | ] 
peace. [there. { 1 

Z^hoVah-sham'mah, the Lord is : 1 
Ze-hoVah-taid1»-nu, the Loid our 1 1 
righteousness. | 

Zeliu, himself, or who exists. 3 

Ze-mi'ma, handsome as the day. 3 
, Jeph'thah, he that opens. 

. Ze-phun'neh, he that beholds. I 

Ze'rah, the moon or month. 

I Ze-re-rnfah. exaltation of the Lord. 

I Zer'i-oho, his moon or month. 

: Zer-o-bo'am, he that opposes the 
) people. 

' Je-rub-ba'al, he that defends Baal. 
f Je-ru'sa-lem, vision of peace. 

Je-ru'sha, exiled or banished. 

I Ze-shu'run, upright or righteous. j 

' Jea'se, to be, or w'ho is. I 

' Ze'sus, Saviour. ' ; 

Zeth'^ro, his excellence or posterity, i 
Zea^e-bel, island of the habitation. • 

Zez're-el, seed of God, the brightness 
of the Ix)rd. [Lord. ' 

Zo'oh, fraternit}', brother of the : 

I Jo-ar.'na, grace or gift of the Lord. { 

! Jo'ash, who despairs or bums. i 
Job, he that weeps or ciies. | 

I Zoch'e-bed, glorious, honourable. ; 

; ZoM, he that wills or commands. 

I John, the grace or mercy of the Lord. 

Zok'tan, small, dispute, contention. 

I Jo‘'nah, or Jonas, a dove, or he that 
! oppresses. ! 

1 Jon'a-than, given of God. 
j Zop'pa, beauty, or comeliness. 

JoVam, to cast, elevated. . 

) Zor'dan, the river of judgment. | 

! Jo'se, Jo'sea, raised, or who pai dons. 
Zo'aeph, increase, or addition. | 
i the Lord, the Saviour. 

I Jo-u'ah, the Lord burns, the fii-e of i 
j the Lord. 

j Zo'tham, the perfection of the Lonl. 

; Jubal, lie that runs. [Lord. 

‘ Zu'dah, Ju'das, the praise of tlie \ 


Ire'vi, who is tied and associatect. 
j Itib'nah, ILiVai, white, whiteness. 

; Ic-am^mi, not my people, 
i Lo-ru-ha'mih, not having ob- 
I tained mercy, not pitied. 

Lot, wrapped up, hidden, covered. 
Lua, separation, depai'ture. 


I ICa'deah, holy, or holiness. 

I ICe'dar, blackness, sorrow. 

I Xe'de-moth, antiquity, old age. 

I Xe'naz, tiiis nest, this lamentation. 
I Xe'ri-oth, the cities, the callings. 

I Xe-tu'rah, incense. 

I Xe-zi'a, cassia. 

I Xe'zia, end, extremity. 

I Xir, a city, wall, or meeting. 
Hirjath, dty, vocation, lesson. 
Xian, h^, difficult ^ straw. 
Xit'tim, they that bruise : or gold. 
Xi/hath, congregation, wrinkle. 
Xdrah, bold, frm^n, icy. 


ILa'bas, white, or a brick. 
La'ohiiu, she walks, she goes. 
Lah^mi, my bread, or my war. 
La'iuMh, poor, made low. 

Le'ah, weary, or tired. 

Z>eVa-]ie», Vhite, or inoenie. 
Lem'u-el, God witii them or him* 


Ha'a-ohah, to squeeze. [tlon. 
Ha-oe-do'ni-a, adoration, pixsatra- 
Vaoh-pelali, double. 

Hag^da-la, tower, or greatness. 
Uag^da-len, elevated, magniilcent. 

I Ka'gog, i*oof, or that covers. 

I fifalia-lath, melodious song. 

‘ Ha-ha-na'im, two fields or armies. 

I Iffahlah, Hahlon, song or infirmity. 
Mal'ohus, king or kingdom. 

I Xam'mott, riches. 

I Ham're, rebellious, or bitter. 
Ma-na'an, a comforter. 

{ Ha-nas'seh, forgetfulness, forgotten. 

1 Ma-no^ah, rest ; or a present, 
j Ma^on, house, habitation. 

I BTa'ra, Ha^rah, bitter, bitterness. 
Xaricus, Hark, i>olite, shining. 
Ha^tri, rain or prison. 

Mat'tan, Hat'that, Ibt'thew, gift. 
Me^dan, judgment, process. 

; Me'di-a, measure, habit, covering. 
He-gid'do, his precious fruit. 
Hel-chia'e-dek, king of justice. 

, Merit-a, afforcling honey. 

! He'ne, who reckons or is counted. 

I Keph-ibVaheth, out of my moutli 
proceeds reproach. [ter, 

Her-ou^ri-us, an orator, an interyre- 
Merii-bah, dispute, quarrel. 

He'rom, eminences, elevations. 
Xe'ros, secret, or leanness. 
He'shach, tliat draws with force. 
He'sheoh, who is di*awu by force. 
Hes-si^ah, anointed. 

He-thu'sel-ah, he has sent death. 
Mi'oah, poor, humble. 

Ui-oai'ah, Hi-chai'ah, Hiohael, who 
is like to God? 

Hidl-an, jii^;nient, habit, covering. 
Mi|riron, fear, farm, throat. 

I Milo, fulness, repletion. . 

Hir'i-am, exalted. 

Hish'a-el, who is asked for, or lent, 
Mit-y-ldne, purity, cleansing, or 
press. 

Mraar, little. [round. 

Hia^pah, XMneh, a sentinel, looking 
Mia-ra'im, tribulations. [ter. 

Xbui'aom a diligent seeker, an exuor- 
Mo'ab, of bis father. 

Koleoh or Xoloch, king. [ing. 
Moride-oaL contrition, bitter britis- 
Mo-ri'ah, bitteniess of the Lord. 

{ Ko'Mt, taken out of the water. 
Hu'shi, he that touches or that 
takes awa 2 > 


Ka'a^maai boaiitifttl, agreeable. 
Halmli fool, or ieiMeie«» 
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Ha'bothy woxds^ prophecies. 

H^lior, hoarse, ary, hot. 

Kalram, comforter, penitent. 
Va'joth, beauties, or habitations. 
Varo'mi, beantiftu, agreeable. 
Kaphlsh, the soul, he that rests. 
2faph'ta-li, that struggles or lights. 
]far>cis'8U8, astoi]iishment,8tupidity . 
Ka'than, who gives, or is given. 
Ka*than-a''6l, the gift of God. 
Kaafar-eih, i^ard^, flourishing. 
Ke-ap'o-lis, the new city. 

Kebo, that speaks or prophesies. 
XTe'ohOf lame, beaten. 

KO'he-mi^ah, consolation, repentance 
of the Lord. 

He-huah'toi snake, soothsayer. 

Ker, lamp or new tilled land. 
He-rfah, light ; land of the Lord. 
HLoa'nor, a conqueror, victorious. 
Hio-e-do'mus, conqueror of the 

l^.oopVIis, the city of victoty. 
Kim'rim, leopard, bitterness. 
Kim^rod, rebellion, him that rules. 
Nim'shi, rescue from danger. 
KinVvch, handsome, agreeable. 
Ki'san, flght or standard: proof. 
Ko'ah, repose, rest, consolation. 
Vob, discourse, prophecy. 

3Tod, wandering. [drops. 

Koph, honeycomb or sieve, or that 
ITnn, son, durable and eternal. 

0 . 

0-ba*di'ah, servant of the Lord. 
Ohed, a servant. 

Obil, that weeps. 

O'ded, to sustain, hold, or lift up. 
Og, a cake, bread baked in ashes. 
Obel, tent, tabernacle, brightness. 
O'miur, he that speaks, or.bitter. 
Om'ri, sl^eaf or bundle of com. 

On, O'naa, pain, power. 

0-nesl-mus, profitable, useful. 
O^phdL, a tower or elevated place. 
O'phir, O^'rah, ashes, dust. 

O'reb, a raven, sweet, or evening. 
Or'pHA, the neck or skull. 

Oth'ni, my time, my hour. 

Oth^ni-el, the hour of God. 

O'xem, that fasts, their eagerness, 
strength from the Lord. 


Fa'a^xai, opening. 

Pa'daa-n'non, land of two, because 
between two rivers. 

prevention, prayer of God. 
Pil-et-ti'n*, which is covered, water- 
ed, or brings and causes ruin. 
Pnl'ti, deliverance, flight. 
Faia-]^yli-a, made up of every tribe. 
Pa'phoa, which boils, or which is hot 
TtJxuit heautv, glory, ornament 
Par'me-aiM, th^ abides or is perma- 
nent 

Pa'roik. a flea, the fruit of a moth. 
Par^tt-aOt f^urishing or that flies 


Pat'a-ra, which is trod under foot 
Pa'throsi mouthfhl of dew, persua- 
sion. 

Patmoa, mortal. 

Pau, that cries aloud, that appears. 
Paul, Paulbs, small, little. 
Pe*dai'ah, redemption of the Lord. 
Pe'kahj he that opens, or liberty. 
Pe-la-ti'ah, deliverance of the Lord 
Peleg, division. 

Pe*nrel, face of God, that sees God. 
Pe-ni'nah, pearl, precious stone. 
Pe'or, hole; or opening. 

Periga, very earthy. 

Per'ga-mos, height, elevation. 
Per'si-a, Periais, that cuts, or 
divides, or nail, or hoiseman. 
Pe'ter, a rook or stone. 

Pe-thu'el, mouth of God, persuasion. 
Phal'ti, deliverance, flight. 
Pha'raoh, thatdisper8e.s, that spoils. 
Pha'rez, division, rujiture. 

Phar'par, that produces fruit. 
Phebe, shining, pure. 

Phe-ni'ce, red, purple. 
Phil-a-deVphi-a, love of a brother. 
Phi'le'tus, amiable, who is beloved. 
Philip, warlike, a lover of horns. 
Fhi-lis'tines, those that dwell in 
villages. 

Fhinb'has, aspect, face of trust. 
Phlebon, zealous, burning. 
Phryg'i-a, dry, barren. 

Phu'z^, that bears fruit, or grows. 
Pl^-gellus, fugitive. 

Pilate, who is armed with a dart. 
Pibon, pearl, gem : that beholds. 
Pi-ra'thon, his deprivation, rupture. 
Pis'gah, hill, eminence, fortress. 
Pi-sidl-a, pitch, pitchy. 

Pi'thon, his mouth, liis persuasion. 
Fon'ti-ua, marine, belonging to the 
sea. 

Font'ua, the seek 

Pot'i-phar, bull of Africa, a fat bull. 
Pria'oa, Pria<oUla, ancient. 

Pul, bean, or destruction, [holds. 
Fubon, precious stone, or that be- 
Fur, lot. 


R. 

Bab-mah, greatness, thunder, evil. 
Eab'bah, great, powerful, conten- 
tions. 

RaVmag, who destroys a multitude. 
Bab-shabeh, cup-bearer of the 
prince. 

Ba'ohal, injurious ; or perfumer. 
Kabhel, ewe. 

Ba^u, a friend, a neighbour. 
Babab, proud, quarral8i>me. 
Bakba.th, empty, temple of the 
head. (tears. 

Bakbon, vain, void, mountaini of 
Bam, Babiah, Ba^math, raised, 
lofty. 

Ba'me-sea, thunder. 

Ba'moih, eminences, high places. 
Baphb, relaxation, or physic. 
Baphb, cured, comfort^ 

Beba. the fourth, a square. 
Ba-bak'ih, fat, a quarrel appeased. 

■ ( ; a team. 


Be'ohab, ai^tiate, < 


Babob, breadth, space, extent. 
Be-ho-Wam, who sets the people 
at liberty. 

Bebum, meroiflil, compassionate. 
B6-ma>li'ah, the exaltation of tl^. 
Tjord. [pomegranate tree. 

Bem'mon, greatness, elevation or a 
Be-phalm, giant, physician, relaxed, 
Be>phibim, beds, or places of rest. 
Beben, a bridle or bit 
Beu, his friend, his shepherd. 
Beuben, who sees the sun. 

Beu'el, the shepherd or friend of God, 
Be'zin, voluntary, good-will. 

Bebon, lean, small, secret, prince. 
Bhebi-um, rupture, fracture. 
Bho'da, Bhodea, a rose. 

Bib'lah, quarrel ; gieatness to him, 
Bim'mon, exalted, pomegranate. 
Bi^phath, ramedy, release, pardon. 
Bi'sah, watering, distillation. 
Bia'puh, bed, extension, coal, fire* 
stone. 

Borne, strength, power. 

Bosh, the head, tup or beginning. 
Bu'fus, red. 

Bu-ha'mah, having obtained mercy. 
Bu'mah, exalted, sublime, rejected. 
Buth, drunk, satisfied, fulness, 
beauty. 


S. 

Sa-be'ans, captivity, conversion, old 
age. 

Ba'doo, just, justified. 

Salah, mission, sending. 

Balb-mis, shaken, tossed, beaten. 
Salem, complete, perfect, peace. 
SalWn, peat^ble, perfect. 
Sa-mari-a, his lees, his prison, his 
throne, his diamond. 

Bamlah, raiment ; his left hand. 
Ba'mos, full of gravel. 

Bam'son, his sun ; his service. 
Sam'u-el, heard of God, asked of God. 
San-ballat, bush, enemy in secrei. 
Saph, rushes, sea-moss. 

Sabah, lady, princess. 

Sar'dia, prince of joy. 

Sar'gon, who takes away protection. 
Sa'ruoh, branch, layer, twining. 
Sa'tan, adversary, enemy, accuser. 
Saul, demanded, lent, ditch, hell, 
Boe'va, disposed, prepared. 

Sebat, twig, sceptre, tribe. 

Be'xub, fortified, raiMd. 

Be'ur, hairy, goat, demon, tempest. 
Se-leu'oi*a) shaken or beaten by the 
waves. 

BemVi, hearing, obeying. 

Sen'eh, bush. 

Seph-ar-va'im, the two books, the 
two scribes. 

Be'rah, lady of scent ; the song, the 
morning, the morning-star. 

Se'rug, branch* layer, twining. 

Seth, put, or who puts. 

Sha-ar-a'im, aates, valuations, heita. 
Sha-aah%«Xt he that ahearaihe sheep. 
Shalim, fl>x, fiat, path. 

Shalloia, Shal'inaa, peaceable, 
Shamte, here a atmiger. 
Sfaambath, desolation, destruo^oh, 
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Sha'mir, priaon, bush, lees, thorn. 
Bhain*mah, desolation, astonishment. 
Sha'phan, rabbit, wild tat; their 
lip, their brink. 

I Sha'phat, that judges. 

Bha'^n, his plain ; his song. 
Btia'shak, a bag of linen, or the 
sixth bag. 

BhaVeh, plain; that makes 
eotial. 

Bhe-alUel, I haye asked of God. 
Bhe'sr-jaUttb, the remnant sliall 
return. 

Bhe'ba, captivity; conversion; old 
age. 

BheVna, who rests himself; captive. 
She'ohem, part ; portion ; back. 
^ed'e>uja field ; pap. 

Bhelah, Uiat breaks ; that unties. 
Shem, name; renown. 

8he>iiiad'ah, that hears the Lord. 
She'mar, guardian ; thorn. 
Sheml-niw, the eighth. 

Shen, tooth ; ivory ; change. 

She'nir, lantern; light that sleeps. 
Bhe'shaoh, bag of fiax or linen. 
She'va, vanity ; fame ; tumult. 
Bhib^deth, burden; ear of corn, 
Bhig-gai'on, a song of trouble or 
comfort. 

Shiloh, sent ; peace, abundance. 
8him>e^ah, that beam ; that obeys. 
Shiph'rah, handsome ; trum})et. 
Shit'tim, that turn away or divert. 
Shu'ah, pit ; tliat swims ; humilia~ 
iioii. 

Bhu'al, fox ; hand ; fist. 

Bhula-mite, peaceable; perfect. 
Bhur, waU; ox; or that beholds. 
Bhu'shan, hly ; rose ; joy. 

Sihmah, conversion ; captivity. 
Bidden, hunting; fishing; venison. 
Si^f o-noth, variable songs or tunes, 
Sidaor, black ; trouble. 

Silas, three, or the third. 

Sido'ah or Si-lo'am, sent ; n <lart or 
branch ; whatever is sent. 

8im'e>on, that hears ; that is heard. 
Signal, a bush ; enmity. 

Bi'on, noise: tumult. 

Bir'i-on, a breastplate ; or deliver- 
ance. 

BiVan, a bush or thorn. 

Bmyr'na, myrrh. 

Bo'ooh, tents; tabernacles. 

Sod'om, their secret ; their cement. 
Soro-mon, peaceable ; perfect. 
Bo-sipVttf, who defend the father. 
So^rex, vine ; hissing. [ful. 

Bos^tibLe-neit saviour; strong; iwwer- 
Steph'a-nas, crown ; crowned. 
Buo'ooth, tents; tabernjvcles. 


Su-ss&'na, lily; rose; joy. 
Bu'si, horse; swallow; moth. 


T. 

Tab'e-rah, burning. 

Tabl-tha, clear-sighted. 

Tabor, choice; purity. 

Tad^mor, the palm-tree ; bitterness. 
Ta-ha-pa'nes, Tah-pe'nes, stand- 
ard : fiight ; temptation. 
Tal'ith-a-ou'mi, youngwoman, arise! 
Tal^mai, my farrow; heaps of 
waters. 

Ta'mar, palm; palm-tree. 

I Tam^muz, absti-use ; concealed. 
Tar'shish, contemplation. 

Tarbus, wdnged; feathered. 

Tar'tak, chained ; boimd ; shut up. 
Tebeth, the tenth month. 

Te'kel, weight. 

Te-ko'a, trumj)et; that is confirmed. 
Te'ma, admiration ; perfection. 
Te'rah, to breathe, scent, or blow. 
Ter'a-phim, an image ; an idol. 
Thad'deus, that praises and con- 
fesses. 

Thabash, that makes haste. 
Th-i'mah, tlmt blots out. 

Thebez, muddy : eggs ; fine linen. 
The-ophl-lus, friend of God. 
Thy-a-^ra, perfume ; sacrifice. 
Tibe'ri-as, good vision; the navel. 
Tib'ni, straw; hay. 

Tiglath-pi-le'ser, that binds or 
takes away captivity. 

Tim'nath, image ; figure. 

Tiphbah, passage; leap; step. 
Tir'zah, benevolent; well-pleasing. 
Tishbite, that makes captives. 

Tob, good ; goodness. 

Tobu, that lives ; that declares. 

To'i, who wanders. 

Tola, worm ; grub ; or scarlet. 
To'phel, ruin ; folly ; foolish. 
To'phet, a drum ; betraying. 

Tro'as, penetrated. 

Trophl-mus, w’ell brought up. 
Tu'bal, the earth ; the world. 

Tyre, Ty'rus, strength, rook, sh!ii*p. 


U. 

TTbal, power, prevalency. 

XT'lai, strength, fool, senseless. 
.TJubi, poor, aiBicted, that answers. 

I Ur, fire, light ; a valley. [or fire. 

1 V-ri'ah, Uryah,U-ri'el,Gpd my light 


U'nm and Thuxninim, light and 
perfection. 

Tjz, counsel, wood. 

Uzbah, strength, goat. 

Uz-zi'an, Uz-zi'el, strength of God. > 


V. 

Vashbi, the second. 

'Vash'ti, that drinks ; or thread. 
Vophbi, fragment, diminution. 


Z. 

Zab'di, portion, dowry. 

Zao-chebs, pure, clean, just. 
Zach-a-ri'ab, memory of the Lord. 
Za^dok, just, justified. 

Za'ham, crime, impurity. 
Zal-mobah, Zal-munba, shadow, 
image. 

Za-no^aln forgetfulness, desertion. 
Zabah, Ze'rab, east, brightness. 
Zeb-a-di'ah, portion of the Lord, 
Zebah, victim, sacrifice. 

Zeb'e-dee, abundant portion. 
Ze-bo'im, deer, goats. 

Zebul, Zeb'u-lun, habitation. 
Zed-e-ki^ah, the Lord my justice. 
Ze'eb, w'olf. 

Ze-lo'tes, jealous, full of zeal. 
Zeph-a-ni'ah, the Lunl is my secret. 
Ze'phath, which beholds, or covers. 
Zebor, root, that straitens or 
binds. 

Ze-ru'ah, leprous, vvasp, hornet. 
Ze-rubba-bel, a stranger at Baby- 
lon, dispersion or confusion. 
Zer-u-i'ah, pain, tribulation. 
Ze'thar, he that examines or beholds. 
Ziba, army, fight, strength. 

Zich'ri, that remembers, a, male. 
Zi'don, hunting, fishing, veuismt. 
Ziklag, measure pressed down. 
Zirpan, distillation. 

Zimban, song, singer, or vine. 

Zin, buckler, coldness. 

Zi'on, monument raised up, dxyncss. 
Ziph, mouth, or mouthful. 
Zip-po'rah, b^uty, trum.pet. 

Zith^ri, hidden, demolished. 

Ziz, flower, branch, or a lock of hair. 
Zo'ar, Zu'ax, little, small. 

Zobab, an army, or warring. 
Zo'phar, wbite, shining, dryness. 
Zobah, leprosy, scab. 

Zuph, that beholds, roof, covering, 
Zur, stone, rock, or that besieges. 




PEEFIXES AND AFFIXES, 


PREFIXES. 


Ay [A-S.] on or in ; as abed, 
ashore, afield. 

A, an, {G.] without, denoting priva- 
tion; as a|»thy, without feeling ; 
anarchy, without government. 

A, ab, abs, [L.] from or away; as 
avei-t, abhor, abstain, abstract. 

Ad, [L.J with its different forms a, 
ao, af, ag, id, an, ap, ar, as, at ; 
as adhere, ascend, accept, affect, 
aggi-avate, allot, announce, appear, 
arrest, assent, attend. 

Am, [L.] round, about ; as ambient, 
ambition, amputate. 

Ambi, [L.] both ; as ambidexter. 
Amphi, [G.] both, round, about ; 
as amphibious, amphitheatre. 

Ana, [G.] through or up ; as an- 
atomy. 

Ante, I.L.] before; as antecedent. 
Anti, [G.] oppMite to, against ; as 
antipathy, antipodes, antagonist. 
Apo, [G.] from ; as apostasy, apos- 
tate. 

B. 

Be, [A.-S.] by, before, beside ; as 
bystander, l^patter, bespeak, be- 
spi'iukle. 

C. 

Cata, [G.] down, downwards, ac- 
cording to ; as cataract, cateclusni. 
Ciroum, [L.] round about ; as cir- 
cumscribe, circuit, circumfluent, 
circumspect. 

Cis, [L.] on this side ; as cisalpine. 
Con, [L.] with its forms oo, oog, 
col, com, cor, together, with ; as 
cohere, collect, oorreot, convene, 
compose. 

Contra, [L.] against; as coutrodiot, 
controvert. 

Coimter, [F. conire.] against ; as 
counteract. 

D. 

Be, pj.] down, firom, or off; as 
deject, deter, defend. 

Bia, through; as diameter, 
diaphonoua 

Bis, [L.] with its forms dif and 
di, off, asunder, away, out ; as dis- 
pel, disarm, dishonest, diffuse, 
divert. 

Bys, [G.] ill, difficult ; as dysentery. 

E. 

Bn, em, or im, [F. and G.] in or on, 
alto to make : as enoirde, embark, 
exioausttoy enfeeble, 


Epi, [G.] upon ; as epitaph, epheme- 
raL 

£x, [L.] with its forms e, eo, ef, 
out ftom; as exclaim, evade, effuse, 
effulgence . 

Ex, |G.] from, out of; as exodus, 
extasy, eocejitric. 

Exo, [Q.] without; as exotic. 

Extra, [L. j on the outside, beyond ; 
as extramural, extraordinary, ex- 
tradition. 

F. 

For, [A.-S.] from, away, against; as 
forswear, forbid. 

Fore, [A.-S.] before; as forerun, fore- 
tell. 

Gr. 

Gain, [A.-S.] against ; as gainsay. 

H. 

Hyper, [G.] over, above ; as hyper- 
critical, hyperborean. 

Hypo, [G.] under ; as hypothe- 
niise, hypocrite. 

I. 

In, [L.] with its forms ig, il, im, ir, 
in, into, upon ; as inter, illumine, 
impend, irrigate ; before an adjec- 
tive it means not, as inactive, 
ignorant. 

In, [A.-S.] in, on ; as inwrap, in- 
ward ; to make, as imbitter. 

Inter, [L.] between; as intercept, 
interpose, interval. 

Intro, [L.] into, within ; as intro- 
duce. 

Intra, [L.] in the inside of, within; 
as intramural. 

J. 

Juxta, [L.] close to, near; as juxta- 
position. 

M. 

Ueta, [G.] change ; as metamor- 
phose ; method. 

Mis, [A.-S.] error; misdeed, miscon- 
duct; notf mistrust, misbelieve ; 
Hit mischance, mi^ap, misfor- 
tune. 

N. 

He, [L.] not ; as nefarious, neuter. 
He, [G.] not ; as nepenthe. 

Neo, [L,] not ; os neglect, negative. 


Hon, [L.] not; as nonsense, non- 
age ; a doubling of ne, or from 
unum, not one. 

0 

Ob, [L.] with its forms oo, of, op, 
against, in front ; in or on ; as ob- 
loquy, occur, oppose, offer. 

Out, [A.-S.] beyond ; as outdo, 
outrun. 

Over, [A.-S.] eminence or excess; 
as overtop, overthrow. 


P. 


Para, [G.] alongside, beyond, 
against ; as parallel, parody. 

Pene, [L.] almost ; as peninsula. 
Per, [L.j through, thoroughly ; as 
perfect, perambulate, permit, pel- 
lucid. 

Peri, [G.] round ; as porimetei*, 
periphrasis, period. 

Pol, per, pour, pur, [F.] other forms 
of L. pro ; as pollute, poitend, 

I pourtray, purvey. 

Post, [L.] after, behind ; as post- 


pone. 

Pre, [L.] before ; as predict, precede, 
prevail. 

Prefer, [L.] beyond ; as preter- 
natiiral. 

Pro, [L.] forth, forward, for ; as pro- 
ceed, proconsul, provoke, pro- 
noun. 


R, 

Be, [L.] back ; as retract, resound, 
redeem, reflux, revive, ropeat, 
reanimation. 

Betro, [L.j going backwards; os 
retrograde, retrospect. 

S. 

S«, [li.] UteroUy b, Itwdf, wlOuxit, 
aside; as separate, secure, seduce, 
seclude. 

Sine, [L.] without; as sinecure, 
simple, sincere; fiom se and ne, 
not. 

Bub, [L.] with its forms su, sue, iuf, 
sug, sup, sus, under or after ; as 
subject, succeed, suflUse, suggest, 
suppose, sustain. 

Subter, [L.] under ; as sabtexl^, 
subterraneous. 

Super, [L.] over, above, beyond; 
as supei’8tructure,super&)e, super- 
add. 

Supra, [L.] over, above; as 
abundance, supernumerary, supra- 
I mundane. 
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{F., L, sHpei\) as ^amount, 
itkiprise. TT 

(6J with its forma ^y, tyl, 

MpHf tx^ether. with; as syntax, tfltvAi [L.] beyond ; as iiltnv 


TJTp, [A.-S,] high, over ; as ujdift, 
upland, upset. 


system, syllogism, sympathy, syn- 
onym. 


Trans, [L.) beyond, over, through; ITnder, [A.-S.] under, below; 
as tiunsit, tnmsluoent, transport. lUiderprop, undei'sell. 


marme, » • 

ITto, [A.-S., L. in.] not ; os tmable, Ve, [L.] no, not; as vehement, 
unseen ; before a verb, to do the 
opposite : as unloose, untie, unfet- TXr 

ter. *» • 


With, [A.-S.] against, back ; 
withstand, withdiuw. 


Able, [h altilis.] fit to be : as port- 
able. 

Ae, [G. eeJEroa] pertaining to ; as 
elegi a c . 

Aeeotts, [L. acews.] having the 
qualities of ; as herbaceous 
Aolovs, [L. <ur, acts.] full of; as 
audacious. 

Aoity, [L. aeiias.] power, abun- 
dance ; as capacity, loquacity. 

Aoy, [L.] act of doing, as conspiracy; 
state, as celibacy. 

Ade, [F.] one who, act of ; as com- 
rade, escalade. 

Age, [P.] act of doing or thing done, 
state, sum ; as passage, parentage, 
postime. 

Al, [£. alts.] belon^g to; os 
bridal, criminial, nuptial. 

Aa, [L. anus.J belonging or per- 
taining to, one wbo ; as guardian, 
human, librarian. 

Ana, [L.] things belonging to, say- 
ings ; as Johnsoniana. 

Anoe, anoy, [L. auiia.] state or 
bcdng; aa ignorance, abundance, 
constancy, occupancy. 

Ant, [L. ans.] agent or doer of a 
thing ; as assistant, aidant. 

Ar, [L. arts.} of or belonging to ; as 
globular, angular; one who, as 
beggar. 

Ard, [A.-S.} one who ; as drunkard. 
Anr, [L; arttts.] agent or doer, one 
WAO ; as secretary, missionary, 
lapidary. 

Ate, [L. aium.] to make ; as regu- 
late, deliberate ; one who; as dele- 
gate, potentate ; otfice, thing ; as 
oonsuldte, duplicate ; having, full; 
as animate, adequate. 

Athre, [L. ativus.] having power ; 
as vegetative, creative. 

Atory, [li. atorius.] relating to, 
being ; as predatory, transitory. 
Atttret tL. atura.) state, form ; os 
oreatore. 


Of, [L. tia.] being or state of being; 
as dsmen^, delicacy, intimacy, 
infiuK^. 


AFFIXES. 


£d, [Eng.] having, action done ; as 
lauded, linislietL 

£e, [F.] one who; os, lessee, 
trustee, referee, refugee. 

Eer, [P.] one who, agent or doer; 
as muleteer, charioteer, mutineer, 
engineer. 

El, [A.-IS.] instrument; a.s shovel. 

£n, tA.-S,] made of or belonging to; 
aa wooden, golden; to make, as 
lengthen, strengthen. 

Enoe, enoy, [L. eiitia.] action, state 
or being ; as leniedoy, consistence, 
tendency, indolence, complacency. 
Ent, [L. ens.] being ; as piesideut, 
opponent, different. 

Eous, [F. eux.] aa righteous, courte- 
ous. 

Er, [A.-S. wer, L. Hr.] one who ; 
as maker, robber, gambler, ruler. 
Erel, [A.-S.] little; as mackerel, from 
er and el diminutives. 

Em, [A. -8.) direction to or from ; ' 
as eastern, western; or belonging 
to ; as modern. 

Ery, [F. erie.] place, act, state ; 
as brewery, bribery, w'aggery. 

Erly, [A.-S.] direction to or from ; 

! as southerly, easterly. 

Esoent, [L. escem.] growing, becom- 
ing; as convalescent. 

Esa, [F.j as tigi'ess, lioness. 

Et, [G. itis.] one who ; as poet, pro- 
phet ; — [A.-S.] little ; as casket, 
tablet, fioweret, rivulet. 

Etio, [G. eiikos.] relating to ; as 
pathetic. 

Ette, [F.] little : as coquette. 

£ty, [F. ete.) state of; as sobriety, 
apxiety. 

Ever, [A.-S.] every, any ; as whoso- 
ever, whoever. 

Ey, [Eng.] consisting of ; os clayey. 


Ful, [A. -6.] full of; as Joyful, 
useful, painful, delightful. 

Fy, [P. fleTt It. facere.] to make ; 
as, purify, fortify, diversify. 


Ible, [P,, L. ibilig.] able to bo; aa 
flexible, accessible, possible, 
lo, [L. and G.] belong to; as 
gigantic, angelic, cubic. 

Ice, [L. itium.] thing done ; as ser- 
vice, notice. 

loity, [L. icitas.] state; as rusticity, 
elasticity. 

lole, [L.iculta.] diminutive; as par- 
ticle, icicle. 

Zos, [G.] what belongs to a science; 
as pneumatics, mathematics. 

Id, [L.] belonging to; as rabid, 
fervid. 

He, [Jj.] belonging to; as juvenile, 
mercantile, gentiia 
Ine, [L. «nu5.] belonging to ; as 
divine, genuine, feline, heroine. 
Ion, [L. io.] being or state of being; 
as creation. 

lor, [L.] more ; as superior, inferior. 
Ish, [A.-S.] like; as childish, girlish, 
foolish ; little, as brownish ; — 
IF. ir, L. ire.] to make ; as estab- 
lish, finish. 

Ism, [G. itmos.) act, being or state 
of being; as ))atriotism, baptism, 
heroisnt, paganism, 
lat, [G. isles.] one who ; as druggist, 
duellist, Calvinist, chemist, an- 
nalist, cabalist. 

Ite, [Lt. itus, ita.] belonging to, one 
who ; as satellite, parasite, hypo- 
crite, fiivourite. 

Ition, [L. itio.] act of, state of; aa 
opposition, condition. 

Itive, [L. itivus.} having power; 
as nutritive, sensitive. 

Itory, [F. itoire.] state ; as dormi- 
tory. 

Ity, [L.] being or state ; as ability, 
capability, inability. 

Ive, [L.] belonging to, having tibe 
power to; as native, active, ex- 
pansive, ]^rsuasive. 

Ix, [L.] as executrix, testatrix, 

Ize, [G. idsd.] to make; as fer- 
tilize, realize, equalize, oauonlza, 
epitomize. 


Bern, tA,-S.l state, powt^/f'as king- Hood, [A-S.] state or being ; as 
dom,6arhto, dukedoo^l^iiedom, manhood, priesthood, neighbour- 
freedom. ' ’■ bogd, 


Hin, [A-S.] little; as lambkin, 
manikin. 

Hind, CA-A] race, sort : os woman** 
kind, humankind, mankind. 


raSPIXES AKD AFFIXES. 
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L. 

L«, [A.>S.] little; as needle, settle ; 
often, as sparkle. 

Lent, [L. Untus.] fUll of ; as bene- 
volent, redolent, violent, virulent, 
corpulent. 

Lesa, [A.-S.] without; as useless, 
worthless, valueless, tenantless. 

Let, [A.-S.] ditiiiuutiou, little ; as 
eaglet, streamlet. 

Like, [A.-S. lie.] like; as warlike, 
saintlike, godlike. 

Ling, [A.-S.] little, young ; as duck- 
ling, codling, darling. 

Ly, [A.-S. iic.] like ; as lordly, 
friendly, kingly, manly. 

M. 

Kent, [P., L. nientum.] act or state 
of; as treatment, excitement, ad- 
vancement, nourishment. 

Kony, [F. nionie^ L. monia.] act or 
state 5f; as parsimony, testimony, 
matrimony. 

Host, [A.-S.] greatest ; as upper- 
most, eudmust, topmost. 

N. 

Kess, [A.-S-l being or state of 
being; as madness, blindness, kind- 
ness, tenderness. 

O . 

Ock, [A.-S.] little ; aa hillock. 

Om, [A.-S.] that which : as bottom. 
On, [It.] large ; as million, billion. 
Or, [L.] one who; as imitator, perse- 
cutor, author, factor. 


Ory, [L. onus.] belonging to or place 
where ; as olfactory, purgatory, 
prefatory, piscatory. 

Oae, [L. osus.] full of ; as verbose, 
jocose. 

Osity, [L. osifos.] abundance, state ; 
as verU«ity, cariosity. 

Ot, [A.-8.J little; as ballot ;—[G. 
otes.] one who ; as patriot, zealot. 

Our, [A.-y.] state of being ; as hon- 
our, dishonour, favour. 

Ous, [L. u«.] full of : as xrrosperous, 
lustrous, nervous, dubious, hbruus, 
igneous. 

E. 

Re, [A.-S.] place ; ashore, there. 

Eed, [A.-y.J state, tlipse who ; as 
kindred. [bi8lw>pric. 

Bio, fA.-S.] dominion, region ; as 

Ry, [F. rie.] art, place ; as masoirry, 
foundry. 

S. 

Se, [A.-S.] to make ; as cle.tn 80 . 

Ship, [A.-S.l state or quality: as 
hardshijr, friendshii>, 8tewardshii>, 
penmanshij). 

Some, [A.-S.] full of ; as tiresome, 
quarrelsome, gladsome. 

Ster, [A.-S.] agent or doer, one 
who; as maltster, spinster, punster, 
gamester. 

Stress. [A.-S.] as songstress. 

Sy, fP. gie, G. s?.**.) state; as 
eustiisy, courtesy, pleurisy. 

T. 

Teen, [A.-S.] ten to be added ; as 
fifteen, sixteen. 


Ter, [GJ that which ; os character; 

Th or T, [A.-S.] state or thing;. as > 
birth, mii-th, gift, loft. 

Ther, [A.-S.] towards; as whither, 
thither, hither. ^ 

Tude, [L. tudo.] being or state of 
being; as solitude, altitude, giuti- ^ 
tude. 

Ty, [P. Iff L. ias.] being or state 
of being; us captivity, poverty, 
rapidity, dignity, honesty, 

U. 

TJlt, [L. uJfns.] state or act ; as 
tumult, insult, ditficult, occult. 

XJlet, [ii. olentus.] full, containing; 
as corpulent, virulent. 

time, |L. uvien,.] act or state of; 
as volume. 

lire, [L.J act or state ; as verdure, 
mixture, capture, cxi)()suiu 

Rte, [L.J belonging to ; jis prosecute, 
pei'secute, aoute, dispute. 

W. 

Ward, [A.-S.] in the direction of; 
as hitherward, homeward, e.'ist- 
ward. 

Ways, [A.-S.] way, manner; as 
side-w.'i.v.<i, bye-ways, wrong-ways. 

Wis, [A.'-S.] way, manner; aa lika- 
w’iso. 

y. 

Y, fA.-S.l full of, having ; as windy, 
clayey ; [L. ia.] state, act, or 
dace ; as rectory, victory, archery, 
er, [A.-S.] one who, as lawyer. 

Yte, [G. uteg.] one who; aaueophyte, 
troglodyte. 

8Q 



ATBBKEVimONS 


WEITINtJ AUD FEINTING. 


A. 'A^ectite ; * in ' em.- 
tnei'ce, aceepteci; in musiCf 
alto: afternoon. 

&. or 713. [Aua^ 'G. *and.3 
.la medicine^ of each the 
■^asatue quantity. 

A.A.G. Aesittant A^u* 
^tant•General. 

A.A.S. [Atademin ATn,en- 
'Ca»ce <8omt<.] ^Fellow’of 
the American Academy. 

A.B. [AviiumBtiecalaih'e- 
• tt«v] Baehelor of Am. 
•Abbr. Abbreviated. 

AbL Ablative. 

Abp. Ardibishop. 

Abr. Abridged. 

Ago. or Aoct Account. 
Aco. Acenaative. 

A.D. [Anno JDomini^} In 
fthe year of ourJLord. 

Ad. oradv.. Adverb. 
Adlib. [Adlibitunw} At 
^pleaeure. 

Adm. Admiralty ; 'Admi- 
ral. 

Admr. Administrator. 
Admx. Administratrix. 
Adv. Advent ; Advocate. 
M,f JBt. [JEtatia.] Of ago; 
aged. 

Agr. or Agrio. A£?tcal* 
'ture. 

A^. Agent. 

Alg. Algebra. 

Alt Altitude. 

AM, [AHinfn Magider} 
Master of ATte; [Ante 
Meridiem] ‘ before noon ; 
{Anno Mnndi\ ' in the 
year of theworld. 

Amer. American. 

Amt Amonint. 

An. [Anno.] Ml Hhe 
‘year. 

Anal. Analysis. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Anon. Anonymoua 
Ana. Answer. 

Ant <»* Antiq. Antiqbi- 
'ties. 

Ap. AiKLstla 
Apo. Apogee. 

Apoo. Apocplyjpse. 

Aq. Water. 

A.&. [Anno/ Regnu] Year 
' of the ringn ; Arabic. 
Areh. ArobHect. 

Arith. AidthmeUc, 

Art Article. 

Aset Assistant. 

Att Attorney, 


Att.-(Ien. Attomey'^en- 
eral. 

A.U.O. [A6 Urbe Conditeo.] 
In the year from the 
building of Borne. 

Avoir. Avoirdupois. 


b. bbrn. 

A. British America ; 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Bal. Balance. 

Bart, or Bt. Baronet 
Bar. 'Barrel. 

B.O. Before Christ. 

B.C.L. Bachelor of'CivU 
Ijaw. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity, 
Bd. Bond ; bound. 

Bds. Bound in boards. 
Bib. ‘.Bible ; biblicaL 
Biog, Biography ; -bio- 
graphical. 

Bk. Bank ; book, 

B.L. Bachelor of Laws. 
Bot. Botany ; botanical. 
Bp, Bishop. 

Brig. Brigade ; Brigadier. 
Bro. Brother. 

B.V. \J3eata Virgo.] .Bless- 
ed Virgin [ifeac Vale.} 
'Farewell. 


G, Carbon ; Consul ; Cflesar ; 
— [Centum.] Ahundi*ed; 
cent ; centime. 

C. or Cap. [Caput] Chap- 
ter. 

C.A, Chartered Account- 
ant; controller of ac- 
counts. 

Cal. Calendar;' [Calenstosi] 
Calenda 

Cam. Cambridge. 

Cant Cantiolea. 

Cap. Capital. 

Caps. Capitals. 

Capt Captain. 

Gat Catalogue. 

Oath. ’Catholic. 

G'B. CommuioQ -of the 
^Bath, 

0.0. County Commis- 
sioners ; County Court, j 
C.O.P, Court of Common 1 
Pleas. 


f U.E. ' Canada East ;-Civtl 
I Engineer. 

Cent. [Centum.] A hun- 
dred. 

'C.H. Court-House ; Cus- 
tom-House. 

Ch. Church ; chapter. 
Chal. Chaldrou. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Chemt Chemistry. 

Chr. Christian. 
Chron.vChi'onicles ;Chroo- 
dogy. 

Cit Citation ; citisen. 
Civ. Civil. 

C.J. Chief Justice. 

Cl. Clei-gyman ; clerk. 

C.M. Common Metre. 

Co. Company ; county. 

C.O.B. ' Cash or oolleoten 
delivery. 

Col, Colonel ; Colossians. 
Coll. College ; collector ; 
colleague. 

Com. 'CommissionerVCom- 
n>odore; committee; com- 
mentary; commerce. 
Comp. -Compare ; com- 
pound. 

Conch. Conchology. 

Con. or Cr. Contm.; 
against in opiiositiun ; 
credit. 

Cong. Congress. 

ConJ. 'Conjunction. 

Const. ' Constable ; Consti- 
tution. 

Cor. 'Corinthians. 

Cor. Mem. Corresponding 
Member. 

Cor. Sec. Con'esponding 
Secretary. 

Cos. 'Cosine. 

C. P. Court of Probate ; 
Common Pleas. 

G.P.S. [CuatooPrivati Sig- 
illL] Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

Or. ' Credit ; Creditor. 
Grim. Con. 'Criminal oon- 
veiwation or adultery. 

G.S. Court of Session; 
-Clerk to the Signet; fCus- 
•tos Sigilli] Keeper of 
-tke Seal 

Our. -^CuiTent; thismonth. 

C. W. Canada W est. 

Curt. [L. centum^ a hun- 
dred, 

and English weight.] A 
5 hundredweight. 

Cye. Cyclopsedio. 


B. Beputy ; .Degree ; [®«- 
mariu»er}>e7iarii]&pehnf 
or pence; Duke;Bowag^; 
•Dutch. 

d. died ; daughter. 

Ban. .Banish ; .Daniel. 
Bat. -Dative. 

D.C. [Da > Capo.] Again; 
or from the beginiting. 
B.O.L. Doctor of OivU (or 
-'Canon) Law. 

B.D. [Rivinitatu Doctor.] 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Deo. December; declen- 
sion ; declination. 

Def. Definition. 

Deg. Degree. 

Del. Delegate. 

Del. [Delineavit] He or 
[ she drew it ; prefixed to 
the draughtsman's name. 
Bern. Democrat. 

Dep. DejHity;.Department. 
Dept. Deponent, 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

• D.F. [Fidei defensor.] De- 
fender of the faith. 

Dft. Defendant. 

D.G. fj9d Gratid.] By 
the grace of God. 

Diam. Diameter. 

Diet. Dictionary. 

Diset. Discount. 

Diss. Dissertation. 

Dist. Atty. District At- 
torney, 

Div. Division; Dividend. 
B.M. Doctor of Music. 

Do. [Ditto.] The same. 
Dols. Dollars. 

Doz. Dozen. 

Dr, Debtor ; doctor ; dram. 

D.S. Segno,] From 

the sign. 

D.T. [Doctor Tkeologite.] 
Doctor of Divinity, 

D.V. [Deo volente.} God 
willing. 

Dwt. [L. DenariuSt and 
Eng. weight.] Penny- 

'Weight. 


ea. each. 
Bbor, York. 
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B.O. Eastern (Sentral (Post* 
al Distriot, London). 

Eod or Scoles. Ecclesias- 
tes; ecclesiastical. 

SdL Editor ; edition. 

B,E. Erroxs excepted. 
{exenvpli gratid.] For 

S.L Etuit Indies wEast 
India. 

BtLoSt Bast Longitude. 

Snw.. BncyclopsMia. 

East-^rth-East. 

Sng. England ; Englisk^t 

Engin. Eugiiieering. 

Ent. Entomology. 

£ph«. Ephesians. 

Eo* Equal or eqt\i valent. 

E.8.E* East-Bouth-Eust. 

Ei^orEsqr. Esquire. 

£,T» English translatienr 

et al. [«e alibi.] And 
elsewhere \~[ei allii or 
alite:] And others. 

Etc. or &o. [et 
cceterait or And 

otliers ; aud so foi tli. 

et seq. [et eequerUeA or et 
geqnentia.] And the fol^ 
lowing. 

Ex. Example. 

Exc. Excellency. 

Exoh. Exchequer ; Bxr 
change. 

Exec. Executor. 

Exeox. Executrix. 

Exod. Exodusf. 

Ezek.. Ezekiel. 


F. Fellow ; .franc ; florin ; 
French. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

Far. Farriery ; farthing. 

F.A.S. Fellow of the So- 
ciety of Arts ; Fellow of 
the. Antiquarian Society. 

Fop. Foolscap. 

Feb. February. 

Fern. Feminina 

Fig. Figure; figuratively. 

Fir. FirJcin. 

F.M. Field Marshal. 

Fo. or Fol. Folio. 

Fr. France; iCrench. 

F.E.C.S. Fellow of the 
Boyal College of Sur- 
geons. 

F.K.6-.S. Fellow of the 
Boyal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

Fri. Friday. 

Fris* Frisian. 

F.B.S. Fellow, of the 
Boyal Society. 

F.BiS.E. Fellow of the 
Boyal Society, Edinburgh. 

F.B.B.L. Fellow of the 
Boyal Society of Litera- 
ture; Fellow of ttie Boyalt 
Society, London. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the 
j S^dety of Arts. 


Ft. Foot ; feet ; fort. 
Fth. Fathom. 

Fur. Furlong, 
lut. Euture. 


0. Genitive. ., 

G. Guinea; Gulf. 

Gael.. Gaelic 
Gal. Galatians. 

Gal. GalloB^^or gallons*- 
G.B. Great Britain. 

G.C. Grand Chapter. 
G.C.B. Grand Grose of 
the Bath. 

Gen. Genesis ; General. 
Gent. Gentleman. 

Geog. Geography. 

Geol. Geology. 

Geoxn. Geometry. 

Ger. German. 

Go. Gothic. 

Gov, Governor* 

G.M. Grand Masten 
G.P.O. General Post Office; 
Gr. Greek ; Gross. 

Gram. Graiuiuar. 


Id. (7dm.] The same. 
I.e.ori.6. (7<ile«<.j Thatia 
LHJi. [I^ns or 7e»tc< 
Hommum Salvator,} Je- 
sus the Saviour of men. 
Imp. Imperial; Impera- 
tive. [kitmwu. 

Xno(^. [Incoffruta,] Un- 
lad. India: IndUui. 

Inf. Influitivoi * 

Xalim. [/4 fiminc.] At 
the outset. 

XK.&. (/<su« or Jeme 

NuzarmuSt Rex\ Jadoaor- 
Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews. , 
Xna Inspectiir. 

Inst. Instant. 

In trans. [let transitu.] ^ 
On the passage. , 

Int. Ixxterest. 

Intexj. Interjection. 

I. 0. 0. F. Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 
I.O.U. I owe you — an ao- 
knowledgmexit for money, 
iq. [idehiqaod.] The same 
as. 

Isa. Isaiah. 

Itf Ital. Italian ; Italic. 


h. liours. 

H. Hydrogen ; High- 
Hah. JIabakkuk. 

Hag. Haggai. 

H.B.O. Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

H.B. U. His (or Her)^ 
Britannic Majesty. 

H.C.M. His (or Her) 
Catholic Majesty. 

Hebt Hebrews. 

H.G. Horse Guards^ 

Hhd. Hogshe;ul. 

H.I.H. His (or Her) Im- 
peirial Highness. | 

Hist. History. ' 

H.l[. His (or IIer).Ma- 1 


H.M.S. His (or Her) Ma- 
jesty’s Steamer, Ship, or 
Service. 

Hon. Honourable. 

BLB. House of Uepresen- 
tativoB. 

H.B.E. Holy Roman Em- 
pire or Emperor. 

H.B.H. IHs (or Her) 
Royal Highness. 

Hund. Hundred. 

Hyd. Hydrosmtics. 

Hydraul. Hy drau 1 ies. . 

Hypoth. Hypothesis. 


Z.. Itland; Io<Une. 

Ib. Ibid. [Ibidem .} . 'In 
the same place. 

I loe. . Icekjxdio.. 


J-,A. Judge Advocate. 

Jan. January. 

Jas. James. 

J.C. Justice Clerk. 

J.0.1). [Jarig CivUis 
Doctor.} Doctor- of Civil 
Law. 

J.D. [Jurum Doctor.] Doc- 
tor of I*aw8. 

Jer. Jereuualx. 

J. G. W. Junior Grand. 
Warden, 

Jno. John. 

Josh. Joshua.. 

J.P. Justice. of the Peace. 
J. Prob. Judge of the 
Piobate. 

Jr. or Jnr. .Junior, 

J.TJ.l). [Jiuriff Utriugque 
Doctor.] Doctor of Both . 
Laws ; that is, the Canon 
and Civil Law. 

Ju4g:> Judges. 

Jul. July : julep. 

Jus. Justice. 

J..\V. Junior- Warden.. 


^S^kin. 

K.X. Knight of iMalta* 
Sintw or.X^ Knig^it', 

X. T. Kfiighi of the 


L. or A. A pound ster- 
ling ; Lox4 : l..ady : Lake. 

Lam. Lamentaiiona 

L. lb. [7t(»rar.] . A pound 
in weight. 

Lat. I^tiq ; Latitude. 

L.O. Lower Canada. 

1.0. Lower case.; [loco 
ci<pr.to.] In the place b^'orn 
cited. 

Ld. Lord. 

Ldp. lAUiishipv 

Lea. League. 

Legis. Legislatura 

Lev. Levites.i Iteviticus* 

L.I. Light Infantry. 

Lib. Book. 

Lieut, or Lt. Lieutenant; 

Lit. Literature ; literary. 

Lith. IJthuanian. 

LL.B. [LeffumDaccalaure- 
n-<(.] Bimbelor of Lavss. 
Note. —The inithd letter; 
of a word 'is souiutimes 
doubled, as in tlmpresenV 
ineianeu, to signify the 
plural. 

Lii.B. [LegMm Doctor,] 
Doctor of Laws. 

Lon., Long. Longitude. 

L.F. Large pajier. 

L.S. Left side [locus - 
/S'lVtGt.] Place of the 
S^l. 

L. S. 2). [libra, Solidi,. 
Dmari L ] Pounds, Shiit 
lings, Pence. 


M, . [J/ille.] Thousand: — 
[MeriUies.] Meridian or. 
xioou. 

U. or m. Masculine; . 
month: mile ; znoruiug ; 
Mouilay ; Marquis ; min- 
ute. 

M.A. Master of. Arts;, 
Military Acailemy. 

Mao. Maccabees, 

Madm. Madam, 

5»f- Magaziueu 


K King. 

H.B. Knight of the Batlr; 
King’s Bench. 

H. C.B. Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. 

K. G. Knight of the 
Garter. 

E.G.O. Knight of the 
Grand Cross ; Knight of 
tlie Golden Circle.. 


Mai. Mxjor. 

]^. Malachi. 

Man. Manual. 

Mas. Masculines.. 

Math. BLathexnatics.- 
M.B. [Mtdieinat Dacca- 
lawtus.] Bachelor of 
Mbdieine. 

. M.O. MembercHT Congress ; 

Master of Ceremonies ; 

I Master Commandant. 
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1[.B< [Medicino! JOoetor,] 
Doctor of Medicine. 
MddDle, Mademoiaelle. 

1C. S. Methodist Episcopal ; 
Military or Mechanical 
Engineer; Most Excellent. 
Meon. Mechanics. 

Mem. Memorandum. 
Messrs. [Mmieurs.} Gen- 
tlemen ; Sirs. 

Meth. Methodist. 

M.0, Major General. 

M.’H.S. Member of the 
Historical Society. 

Sic. Micah. 

Mid. Midshipman. 

MU. Military. 

Min. Minute. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

M.M. Their Majesties. 
Mme. Madame. 

Mod. Modern. 

Mens. Monsieur or Sir. 
Mos. Months. 

M.P. Member of Parlia- 
meTit ; Member of Police. 

M.P.P. Member of the 
Provincial Parliament. 
Mr. Master or Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress— pronounc- 
ed Missis. 

MS, Manusci-ipt. 

MSS. Matniscripts. 

Mt. Mount ; Mountain. 
Mus. B.. Mus. Boo. Doctor 
of Music. 

M.W. Most Worthy. 
M.W.G.M. Most Worsliip- 
ml Grand Master. I 

Myth. Mythology. 


K. or n. Noun ; Neuter ; 
North; Note; New; Nitro- 
gen. 

N.A. North America. 

IVah. Nahum. 

Nat. Natural ; National. 

Naut. Nautical. 

N.B. New Brunswick; — 
iNota Benel Note well, or 
take notice. 

N.O. North Carohna. 

K.il. North East ; North 
Eastern (Postal District, 
Dondon). 

Neh. Nehemiah. 

Nem. Con. [Nemine Con- 
tra dicente.] No one 
contradicting ; unanim- 
ously. 

Nem. Biss. [J^emine Bis- 
sentiente.] No one dis- 
senting. 

Neth, Netherlands. 

Neut. Neuter. 

N.P. 'Newfoundland. 

N.L. [JV<w liquet.} It 
Appears not; the easels 
not clear. 

N* lat North T.atitnde. 

N.N.E,. North - North - 

Bast 


N.N.W. North -North- I 
West. I 

No. Number. 

Non obst. [No'/i odstante.] i 
Notwithstanding. | 

j Non. pros. [Ban prose- 
quitur.] He does not 
! prosecute — a judgment 
j entered agaijist the plain- 
I tiff when he does not 
appear to prosecute. 

' Non. seq. [Non sequitur.} 

I It does not follow. 

Norn. Nominative. 

Nor. Nornian. 

Norm. F. Norman French. 
Norw. Norway. 

Nos. Numbers. 

N.P. Notary Public. 

N.S. Nova Scotia; New 
S^le (since 1752). 

N.T. New Testament. 
Num. Numbers. 

N.W. North West ; North 
Western (Postal District, 
London). 

N.Y. New York. 

N.Z. New Zealand. 


tor.] Doctor of Fhiloso- 

M: Philippians ; Phile- 
mon ; Philosophy. 

P h i i o m . [P/it lonnathes. ] 
Lover of learning. 

Phot. Hiotography. 

Phren. Phrenology. 

Phys. Physics ; Physical. 

Physiol. Physiology. 

Pinx., Pxt. [Pinxii.] He 
or she painted it. 

Pk. Peck. 

PI. Plural. 

Plff. Plaintiff*. 

Plup. Pluperfect. 

P. M. Post Master 
[Post Meridiern.] After- 
noon. 

F.M. 0 . Post Master Gen- 
eral 

P.O. Post Office. 

Poet. Poetry ; Poetical. 

P.0.0. Post Office Order. 

Port. Portuguese. 

Poss. possessive. 


pp. Papes. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

p.p. Past participle. 

r. P. 0. \Pot(r Prendre 
Congi.] To take leave. 

Pph. Pamphlet. 

P.pr. Present pai’ticiplo. 

Pr. or Per, By the. 

P.E. Prize Ring. 

Prep, Preiwsition. 

Pres. President. 

Pret, Preterit. 

Priv. Privative. 

Prof. Professor. 

Pron. Pronoun. 

Prop. Proposition. 

Pro tern, [Pro tempoi'e.] 
For the time being. 

Prov, Proverbs ; Provost ; 
Province. 

Prox, [Proximo.] Next. 

P. E. S. President of the 
Royal Society. 

Prus. Prussian. 

P.S. [Post sc 7 'iptum.] Post- 
script; a paragraph added 
to a letter. 

Ps. Psalm or Psalms. 

Pt. Pint ; Pai-t ; Pay- 
ment. 

Pub. Public; Publisher. 

Pub. Boo. Public Docu- 
ments. 


0. Old; Oxygen. 

Ob. \0biit] Died. 

Obj. Objective: Objection. 
Obs, Observatory; Obso- 
lete. 

Obt. Obedient. 

Oct, October. 

O.F. Odd Fellows. 

Olym. Olympiad. 

Ord. Ordnance ; Ordinary; 
Ordinance. 

Orig. Original. 

Omith. Ornithology. 

O.S. Old Style, 

O.T. Old Testament. 
Oxon. [Oxonia,] Oxford. 
Oz. Ounce or ounces. 


P, or p. Page : part, 
p.a. Participial adjective. 
Pari, Parliament. 

Part, or part. Participle. 
Pass. Passive. 

P.B, [Philosophies Bac- 
calaureus.] Bachelor of 
Philosophy. 

P.O. Privy Councillor. 
Pd. Paid. 

Pent, Periteco.st. 

Per an, [Per annum.] By 
the year. 

Per cant. [Per centum.] 
By the hundred. 

Perf. Perfect. 

Pera Person ; j^rsons. 
Fersp. Perspective. 

P.O. Past Grand. 

Pg. Portugese. 

Pfi.D. [Philosophies Boc- 


0. or Ou. Query ; Ques- 
tion. 

Q.B. Queen's Bench. 

Q.O. Queen’s Counsel. 

Q.d. [Quasi dicut] As if 
he should say. 

Q.E.B. [Quod erat demon- 
strandum.] Which was 
to be demonstrated. 

0.1. [f^uanium Wiet.] As 
much as yon please. 

^M. Quairtemaster. 


0. M. O. Quartermaster 
General. 

Or. or qr. Quarter (2$ 
pouiid^; Farthing; Qtiiiu 

Quant 1^. or 0.8. [Quan- 
tU7n sufficit.] A Buificieut 
quantity. 

Qt Quart ; Quantity. 

Ques. Question. 

Q.v. or q.v. [Quod vide.] 
Which see. 


E. Railway;— fjR^ar.] King; 
[Regina.] Queen ; rood, 
ix3ods, river. 

E.A, Royal Academy or 
Academician ; Rear Ad- 
miral; Right Ascension; 
Royal Artillery. 

Eeo. or E. Recipe. 

Eeo. Sec. Recording Secre- 
tary. 

Ref, Reformer ; reforma- 
tion ; refei-ee ; reference. 

Eeg. Register. 

Eep. Representative ; re- 
public ; reporter. 

Eev, Reverend ; revela- 
tion ; revolution ; review; 
revenue ; revise. 

E.M. Royal Mall ; Royal 
Marines. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

Eom. Roman ; Romans. 

Eom. Cath. Roman Catho^ 
lie. 

R.E. Railroad. 

Et. Hon. Eight Honour- 
able. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

Russ. Russian. 

E,W. Right Worshipful. 


S. Sign ; South ; Saint ; 
Sunday; Saturday; Sec» 
ond : Shilling. 

S. A. South America. 

Bam. Samuel. 

Bans. Sanscrit. 

Bax. Saxon. 

Bo. [Sculpsit.] He or she 
engraved it 

Bo. [Scilicet] To wit; 
namely. 

Bch. [Sc/iolium.] A note 
or comment. 

Script. Scripture. 

8.E. South East ; South 
Eastern (Postal District, 
London). 

Sec. Secretary ; section. 

Berg, or Beij. Sergeant or 
Serjeant. 

Sep. September. 

Sept. Septuagint. 

Ber. Seriea 

Bervt. Servant. 

B. K< 8. [Societatis BUto- 
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rice Socius.] Fellow of 
the Historical Society. 
8in|^. Singular. 

8. J. Society of Jesus. 

S.J.Ci Supreme Judicial 
Court. 

8. Lat. South latitude. 
8.1l[. Short Metre; Ser- 
geant Major. 

S.M.I. tSa Majestii Jm- 
jdriale.] His or Her Im- 
perial Mjyesty. 

8.P.(l.R. [Sma<u« Popu- 
lusque Romani.) Senate 
and People of Rome. 

8.8. Sunday School: S.aint 
Simplicius (the mark on 
the collar of the Chief 
Justice of England). 

5.5. C. Solicitor before the 
Supreme Courts. 

5.5. B. South-South-East. 

5.5. W, South-South- West. 
St. Saint ; street. 

Stat. Statute ; statuary. 
S.T.l). [SacroB Tkeologim 
Doctor.] Doctor of Dh 
vinity. 

Ster. or 8tg. Sterling. 
8tet. Let it stand. 

S.T.P. [Sacroe Theologies 
Peo/esaoi'.] Professor of 
Theology, 

Subj, Subjunctive. 

Subit. Substantive. 

8u£f. Suffix. 

Sun. or Sund. Sunday. 
Sup* Superintendent ; 


supplement ; superfine ; 
superior. 

Surg. Surgeon ; surgery. 
8urv. Surveyor. 

S.V. [Sub Verbo.) Under 
the word or heading. 

Sw. Swedish. 

S.W, South West ; South 
Western (Postal District, 
Londo»i): Senior Warden. 
Syn. Synonym. 

Syr, Syriac. 


T. 


T. Township; Ton; Tenor; 
Tuesday ; Ail. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Theol. Theology. 

Theor. Theorem ; Theo- 
retical. 

Thess. Thessalonians. 
Tim. Tirrmthy. 

T.O. Turn over. 

Top. Topography. 

Tr. Translation ; Tnvns- 
jwse ; Trustee ; Treasurer. 
Typ. Typography. 


U. 

TT. C. U pper Canada. 

Ult {Ultimo.] Last, or of 
the last month. 


tJnhr. University. 

U. P. United Presbyte- 
rian. 

U.B. United States; 
si^ra.j As above. 

tJ.S.A. United States of 
America ; United States 
Army. 

U. S.H. Unitwl States 
Mail ; United States Ma- 
rine. 

T7.S.M.A. United States 
Military Aeudeniy. 

U. 8. K. Uiwted States 
Navy. 

U.T. Utah Teritory. 


V. 


V. Victoria ; Verb. 

V.a. Verb active. 

V.C. Vice Chancellor. 

V.O. Vicar General ; Vice 
Grand. 

V.i Verb intransitive. 
Vid. [Fide.] See. 

Vi 2 . [ Videlicet ] Namely ; 
to wit. 

V.n. Verb neuter. 

Vol. Volume. 

V.P. Vice Piesident. 

V.R. [Victoria Regina.] 
Queen Victoria. 

Vs. [Ver/^ue.] Against or 
in op]H>sition, 

V.t. Verb transitive. 


W. 

W. West : Welsh ; Warden. 

W.O. Western Central 
(Postal District, Loudon), 

W.L West Indies ; West 
India. 

W. Lon. “West Longitude. 

W.M. Worshiplhl Master. 

W. N. W. West -North.* 
West. 

Wp. Worship. 

W.S. SVriter to the Sig- 
net. 

W. 8. W. West « South- 
West. 


X. 

Xm. or Xmas. Christmas. 
Xt. Chnst. 


Y. 

Yr. Year. 

Yd. Yartl. 


Zeoh. Zecliariah. 
Zeph. Zephauiah. 
Zool, Zoology. 


ARBITRARY SIGNS 


WRITING AND PRINTING. 


I. ASTKONOMICAL. 

1. SUN. GREATER PLANETS, Etc. 


0, or © 
O. C 

O. or 3) 
O. or ® 
O, or C 
S 

9 

©» ©, or $ 
cf 

w 


The Sun. 

The M<x>n. 
New Moon. 
First Quarter. 
Full Moon, 
l^ast Quarter. 
Mercury, 
Venus. 

The Earth. 
Mars. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

Neptune, 

Comet. 

Fixed Star. 


The asteroids are now desiff- 
nated by numbers indicating the order 
of their discovery, and their symbol 
is a small circle inclosing this numlier ; 
as, (J), Ceres ; ®, Pallas ; (£), Juno 
(®, Vesta ; and the like. 

2 . SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, 


T Aries, iAe Ham. 
if Taurus, the Hull. 

□ Gemini, Ttviiis. 
3 Cancer, the (h ab. 

Si Leo, the Lion. 

Virgo, Virgin. 
Libra, f/te i^amncc. 
tn Scorpio, the 5co7y ion 
/ Sagittarius, the 
Archer, 

y? Capricornus.thcrj'oat 
iXi Aquarius, t/tc Water- 
man. 

^ Pisces, the Fishes. 


Spring 2 
Sigu& 

Summer] f’ 
Signs.. I’ 
7 . 

Autumn , 8. 
Signs. 9 . 

10 . 

Winter 11. 
Signs. 

12 . 


3 . ASPECTS AND NODES. 

(5 Conjunction -indicating that the 
bodies have the same longitude, or 
right ascension. 


3ic Scxtile indicating a difference 
of 60^ in longitude, or right ascen- 
sion. 

Q Quadrature; — Indicating a diffor- 
I ence of 9 u® in longitude, or. right 
ascension. 

Trine ; — indicating a difference of 
120Pln longitude, or right ascension. 
$ Opiwsition ; — indicating a differ- 
^ ence of 18 u^ in longitude, or right 
ascension. 

Q Ascending Node called also 

Dragon*s Head. 

Descending Node called also 
jyragon's Tail, 

II. CHEMICAL. 

• One equivalent of oxygen ; — 
wri tten above a symbol repntsen ling 
an element, and repeated to indicate 
two, three, or more equivalents; 
thus, Fe denotes a compound of one 
equivalent of oxygen with one of 
iron ; S a compound of three equi- 
valents of oxygen with one of sul- 
phur. 

y One equivalent of sulphur ;— used 
in the same manner as the preced- 
ing ; thus, Fe denotes a compound 
of two equivalents of sulphur aud 
one of iron. 

t®- A dash drawn across a symbol 
having cither of the foregoing signs 
above it, denotes that two equivalents 
of the substance represented by the 
symbol are Joined with the number of 
equivalents of oxygen or sulphur indi- 
cated by the dots or commas; thus, 
•ffe represents a compound of two 
equivalents of Iron and three of 
oxygen, forming sesqui-oxlde of iron. 

+ indicates, In organic chemistry, a 
base or alkaloid, when placed alwve 
the initial letter of the name of the 
+ •¥ 
substance; M, morpliine: Q, 
quinine. 

•— indicates, In organic chemistry, 
on acid, when placed above the 


initial letter of the name of the add; 

as, C, citric, acid ; T, tartaric add. 

efiT’ Every elementary substance ig 
represen teil, in chemical notation, by 
a symbol consisting of the initial or 
abbreviation of its Latin name; as, H 
for hydrogen, Ofor oxygen, Ag (from 
Argentuiii) for silver. and the like, each 
symbol, when used singly, always 
indicating a single atom or equivalent 
of the substance represented by it; 
thus, 0 stands for one atom or equiva* 
lent of oxygen, C for a single equiva- 
lent of carbon, and the others in like 
manner. A compound body made up 
of single equivalents of its constitu- 
ents is represented by the two symbols 
of the respective constituents written 
side by side ; as, HO, a compound of 
one equivalent of hydrogen with one 
of oxygen, forming water. To express 
more than one atom or equivalent of 
a sub.<;t.incc, a number is used, either 
prefixed to the symbol, or, more com- 
monly, written after it, below the line; 
as, 20, or O2, two equivalents of 
oxygen. 

A secondary compound, as a salt, Is 
indicated by writing the symbols of 
the constituent compounds one alter 
another, with the sian -f- between 
them, the symbol of the base being 
always placed first; thus, Ga0-fC02 
represents carbonate of lime. A comma 
is frequently used instead of the sign 
+ , commonly to express a more inti- 
mate union than would l)e expressed 
by that sigi 1 . The period is also some- 
times used to indicate a union more 
intimate than that denoted by the 
sign +, but less than that so implied 
by a comma. A. number written 
before the symbol of a compound 
dt-signates a corresponding number of 
equivalents of that compound; as, 
3 SO3, three equivalents of sulphuric 
acid. W hen the formula of the quan- 
tity contains several terms, those to 
which the figure applies are included 
in paretitheses or brackets, to which 
the figure is prefixed; as, 3 (CaO-fSOs), 
three equiv^ents of sulphate of lime. 



ABBITBABT SIONS. 


m 


m. MATHEMATICAL. 

THE RELATIONS OF 
QUANTITIES. 

•f Tloa ; and; more;— indicating nddU 
tion; as an* 6 ~c;— used also U) indi- 
cate that ilgures have been omitted 
from the end of a number, or that 
the latter is approximately exact; as, 
the square root of 2 is 1.4142136+ . 
— Minus ; less; —indicating subtrac- 
tion; as, a— hsrc. 

. or qp Tlua or minus : ambiguous ; 
—indicating that the number or 
qtiantity to which it is prefixed may 
have either of the sigits + or — ; 
as, a ± 6, 

X Multiplied by; times; into; as, 
aXb = at>; 6X4== 24. 

Multiplication is also often 
Indicated by placing a dot between the 
factors, or by wi Uing the latter, when 
not numerals, one alter another with- 
out any sign. 

-f*. or : Divided by ; as, a -f- b ; that 
is, a divided by b ; 6 -+ 3 = 2. 

Division is also very often in- 
dicated by writing the divisor under 
the dividend, with a line between 

them ; as, ~ ; that is, a divided by 



=: Is equal to ; equals ; as, (a + b) 
X c = ac + 6c ; 6 + 2 = 8. 

> Is greater than ; as, a > 6; that 
is, a is greater ihnii 6 ; 6 > 5. 

^ is less than; as, a -<6; that is, 
a is less than 6 ; 3 < 4. 

r» Is equivalent to; — applied to 

^ magnitudes or quantities which 
are equal in area or volume, but are 
not of the same form, or capable of 
Buiierposition. 

The difference between ; — used 
to indicat'f the difference between 
two quantities will tout designating 
which is the greater; as, a^h. 

cx Varies us ; is proportional to ; as, 
aab. 

r — u'-ed to indicate 

I Is to ; the I geumetncal pru- 

ruiioof; < periiun ; as, a: 6 

I I As; equals; 1 : : c : d ; that is, 

I a is to base is tod. 

. • • Hence ; therefore ; on this account. 

• , • Because. 

CO Indefinitely great; infinite; in- 
finity. 

() indefinitely small ; infinitesimal ; 
— ^used to denote a quantity less 
than any assignable quantity ; also, 
as a numeral, naught ; nothing ; 
zero. 

y Angle ; the angle ; as, / A B C. 

Right arigl-; the right angle; 
as, L A B C i that is, the right angle 
I ABC. 

X The perpendicular; perpendicular 
to; as, draw A B X C D. 

ii. Parallel; parallel tot is parallel 
to ; as, A B ]j C U 


0 Circle : circumferilioe ; 366®. 
'Triangle; the triangle; as A 

ABC; that is, the triangle ABC. 
Q Sqiiare;thesquare;a8,Q ABCD; 
that Is, the square A B C U 

1 1 Rectangle; the rectangle; as, 
r~l A B C I); that is, the rectangle 
A liCD. 

V, or V Root;— indicating, when 

used without a figure placed above 
it._^e square root; as, V4 = 2; 
V = 2a. This symbol is called 
the radical iiyn. To denote any 
other than the square root, a figure 
(called the irtdex) expressing the de- 
gree of the required root, is placed 
_? X 1. 

above the sign ; as Va» Va, Va, Ac. 

The root, of a quantity is also 
denoted by a fractional index at the 
right band side of the quantity and 
above it, the denominator of the Index 
expressing the degree of the rout ; 
as o*, ai, ai ; that is, the square, cube, 
and fifth roots of a, respectively. 


Bar, 


Vinen- f indicate that the 


quantities to which 
they areappll»‘d,or 
which are inclosed 
by them, are to be 
taken together ; as, 
2(a + 6); 
a X (6+c[<!+dJ); 



■ y ' 


/. 0 )" F Function ; function of ; as 
p =:/(«); that is, p is, or equals, a 
function of x. 


Various other letters or signs 
are frequently used by mathemati- 
cians to indicate functions; -as/, </>, 
0', 0, ir, and the like. 

d Differential; as, dx; that is, the 
differential of x. 

B Variation; as 6x; that is, the 
variation of x. 

A Finite difference. 

D Difi'ereutiai cu-efikient; deriva- 
tive. 

The letters d, B, A, 1), and 
sometimes others, are variously em- 
ployed by different mathematicians, 
prefixed to quantities to denote that 
the dlfiercntials, variations, finite dif- 
ferences, or differential co efficients of 
these quantities are to be taken ; but 
the ordinary significations are those 
given above. 

y* Integral ; integral of ;— indicating 
that the expression before which it 
is placed is to be integrated ; as, 

! /2xdx = X * ; that is, the integral of 
I 2 xdx is x^. 

I ijgar It is repeated to indicate that 
the operation of integration is to be 
performed twice, or three or more 
times, as //, fff, Ac. For a number 
of times greater than three, an index 


is commonly written at the rl|^i 
hand above; as,/"* xdx«; that is, the 
mth integral, or the result of m iute« 
grations of isdx*. ^ 

denotes that the Integral is to be 
taken between the value b of the 
Variable and its value a denotes 
that the integral ends at the value 
a of the variable, and that it 
begins at the value 6. These forma 
must not be confounded with tlie 
similar one indicating repeated inte* 
gration. or with that Indicating the 
integral with respect to a particular 
variable. 

S bum ; algebraic sum ;— commonly 
used to ludicate the sum or sum* 
roatlon of finite differences, and in 
nearly the same mauuer as the 
symbol/. 

« Residual. 

ir The number 3.14159265+ ; the 
ratio of the circumference of a arcle 
to its diameter, of a semicircle to 
its radius, and of the area of a circle 
to the square of its radius, in a 
circle whose radius is unity, it Is 
equal to the semi-clrcumference, 
aud henct^ Is used to designate an 
arc of 18C<®. 

® Degrees ; as, 60® ; that is, sixty 
degrees. 

' Minutes of arc; as, 30'; that is, 
thirty minutes. 

" Seconds of arc ; os, 20" ; that Is, 
twenty seconds. 

", Ac. Accents used to mark 
quantities of the same kind which 
are to Ixt dLstinguisiied ; as, a', a", 
a"’, Ac., which are usually read a 
prime, a second, a third, Ac. ; 
a b’ c"+ a' b" c + a" d c'. 

I, 3, Jkc. Indices placed above and 
at the right hand of quantities to 
denote that they arc raised to powers 
whose degree is indicated by the 
figure ; as, at ; that is, the first 
power of a ; a*, the square or second 
power of a a’, the cube or Uilrd 
power of a; and the like. 


IV. MEDICAL. 

5a (G. ava), of each. 

IjL (L. Recipe.) 'Take. 

APOTHECARIIiS' WEIGHTS, 
lb Pound. 

I Ounce; as, Ji. one ounce; IBS. 
half an ounce ; Jiss, one ounce and 
a half; 5U» ounces, kv, 

3 Drachm ; as, 31, draciim ; 3ss, 
half a drachm; 3b^» dractMSI 
and a half ; 3U, two drachms, Ac. 
9 Scruple ; os, ^i, one scruple ; f^ss, 
half a scruple; ^iss, one scruple 
aud a half ; j^tj, two scruples. Ad, 

APOTHECARIES' MEASURES. 

0, or 0 (L. Odariui,) Pint. 

3 Ounce, or/ A fluid ounce. 

3 Drachm, or / 3 Anid drachm, 
uq Minim, or drop. 




ABBiTBAET 8I0KS. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS. 

&*. And.-— &c. (Et calera,) 
And the rest ; and so forth ; and so 
on ; and the hke. 

1!^ Response;— -used in Roman Catho* 
^ lie service bfooks. 
y Verslcle used in service-books 
^in the Roman Catholic church to 
denote the part recited or sung by 
the priest. 

A character used in Roman 
Catholic service-books to divide 
each verse of a psalm into two 
parts, and show where the response 
begins. 

or A sign of the cross ased 
by the pope, and by R^mau Catholic 
bishops and archbishops, imme- 
diately before the subscription of 
their names. In Roman Catholic 
aervice-hooks It is nsed in tho^e 
places of prayers and benediction 
where the priest is to make the sign 
of the cross. 

Broad Arrow 5 a British govern- 
ment mark, stamped, cut, or other- 
wise fixed on all government pro- 
perty used in the royal sliips or dock- 
yards, in order to prevent embezzle- 
ment of naval stores. | 

X. or -t- A character customarily 
made by persons unable to write, i 
when they are required to execute 
instruments of any kind, as deeds, 
affidavits, &c. 

The name of the bis 
party is added by John X Smith 
some one who can mark, 

write; as, 

4to, or 4®. Quarto ; four leaves, or 
eight pages, to a sheet, 
gvo, or 8°. Octavo ; eight leaves, or 
sixteen pages, to a sheet 
12mo, or 12<^. Duodecimo; twelve 
leaves, or twenty-four pages, to a 
sheet. 

16mo, or 16^. Sexto-decimo; sixteen 
leaves, or thirty-two pages, to a 
sheet 

18mo, or 18®. Octo-declmo ; eighteen 
leaves, or thirty-six pages, to a sheet 

gar Other sizes are 24mo. or 24° 
(Vigesimo-quarto), 32mo,or 32® (Trl- 
geslmo secundo), 36mo, or 36° (Tri- 
gesimo-sexto), 48mo, or 48° (Quadri- 
gesimo-octavo), 64mo or 64° (Sexa- 
gesimo-quarto), 72mo, or 72° (Septua- 
'gesimo-secundo), 96mo, or 96° (Nona- 
gesimo-sexto), 128rao, or 128° (Cen- 
tesimo et vigesimo-uctavo). These 
sizes are of rare occurrence, and are 
not commonly known by their Lathi 
names, bat are colloquially culled 
tweuty-fuur-mo, tbirty-two-mo, 6ec., 
or twenty-fours, thirty-twos, Ac. 

7 her, September; 8ber, October; 
6ber« November ; lOberi Dumber. 


VI. MONETABT AND 
COMMERCIAL. 

£ Pound, or Ponnds (sterling) ; as, 
JLl\ MS. 

$ Dollar, or Dollars; as, $1 ; $200. 
^ Cent, or cents; as, 12^; 33^. 
ft Pound, or Pounds (In weight) ; as 
1ft; 24ft. 

(3> At, or to ; as, silk @ $2 per yd. 
Y » as, sheep $4 ^ head. 

% Per cent; as, discount 6 % = 

$ 10 . 21 . 

Account ; os, J. Smith in y^ with 
J. Jones. 

f Shilling, or Shillings; as, = 
Is. 6tL; 73=2s.3d. 

A 1 The designation of a first-class 
vessel, in Lloyd's Register of Bntl*h 
and Foreign Shipping; the letter 
denoting that the hull is well built 
and seaworthy, and the figure the 
efficient state of her rigging, an- 
chors, cables, Ac. 

XX Ale of double strength, 

XXX Ale of triple strength. 

VII TYPOGBAPniCAL. 

1. MARKS OF PUNCTUATION. 
Ere. 

J Comma. 

• Semicolon. 

; Colon. 

, Period, 

— Dash. 

P Interrogation, 

2 Exclamation. 

( ) Parenthesis. j 

] Brackets, or Crotchets. I 
> Apostrophe. 

. Hyphen. i 

• Acute Accent. 

' Grave Accent. 

Circumflex Accent. 

** Circumflex, or Tilde. 

• The Long, m Macron, 

The Short, or Breve, 

•• Diaeresis. 

^ Cedilla. 

A Caret. 

Quotation Marks, 
j- Brace. 

EUipsia. 


. . . Ellipsis ; ofsoi Leaders. 
— — Ellipsis.! 

* Asterisk, 
t Dagger, or Obelisk. 

J Double Dagger, 

$ Section. 

11 Parallels. 

Paragraph, 
dir* Index. 

*♦*»<»*•** Asterism. 


2. CORRECTION OF THE TRESS. 

S, or idele) Delete, take oat, or 
expunge. 

6) Turn a reversed letter. 

^ A space, or more space between 
words, letters, or lines. 

Less space, or no space, between 
words or letters. 

nr J Carry a word further to tho 
left or to the right. 

□ Indent. 

' ‘ Elevate a letter, word, or character 
that is sunk below the proper leveL 

, , Sink or depress a letter, word, or 

character raised above the proper 
level. 

i shows that a portion of a para- 
graph projects laterally beyond tho 
rest. 

X directs attention to a quadrat or 
space which improperly appears. 

X. or + directs attention to a broken 
or Imperfect lype. 

[ Bring a word or words to the be- 
ginning of a line ; also, make a new 
I>aragraph. 

Make a new paragraph. 

— Change from Italic to Roman, or 
from Roman to Italic, as the case 
may be. 

== Put in small capitals. 

~ Put in capitals. 

The other marks are self- 
explanatory ; but the fidlowing abhre- 
viaiu/ns, used in correcting proof- 
sheeCs, require explanation. 

Wrong font ; — used when « cha- 
racter IS of a wrong size or style. 
tr. Transpose. 

L c. Lower-case ; i. s., put In small 
or common lettt'rs a word or a letter 
that has been printed In capitals or 
small capitals. 

*. caps., or sw. c. Put in small capitals. 

Qu., Qy., or f Query. 

ovi,s.c. Words are w anting, see copy. 


mLLiiM coiJ.iNa A company, pkinters, olasoow. 






